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(1)  Report  by  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  G.B.E.  (Chairman}. 

Dated  20th  June,  1919. 


TO   THE   KING'S   MOST   EXCELLENT   MAJESTY. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  a  further  Report  in  pxirsuance  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission 
Act,  1919. 

].     RECOMMENDATIONS. 
I. 

I  recommend  that  Parliament  be  invited  immediately  to  pass  legislation 
acquiring  the  Coal  Royalties  for  the  State  and  paying  fair  and  just  compensation 
to  the  owners. 

II. 

I  recommend  on  the  evidence  before  me  that  the  principle  of  State  ownership  of  the  coal 
mines  be  accepted. 

III. 

I  recommend  that  the  scheme  for  local  administration  hereinafter  set  out,  or 
any  modification  of  it  adopted  by  Parliament,  be  immediately  set  up  with  the  aid 
of  the  Coal  Controller's  Department,  and  that  Parliament  be  invited  to  pass 
legislation  acquiring  the  coal  mines  for  the  State,  after  the  scheme  has  been 
worked  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  this  Report,  paying  fair  and  just 
compensation  to  the  owners. 

IV. 

The  success  of  the  industry,  whether  under  private  or  State  ownership,  depends  upon  pro- 
ductivity and  upon  everyone  doing  his  best.  The  alarming  fall  in  output  has  convinced  me  that 
at  present  everyone  is  not  doing  his  best.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
management  or  of  the  workers  or  of  both.  Each  blames  the  other.  The  cause  must  be  investi- 
gated, but,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  an  improvement  in  the  present  atmosphere 
of  distrust  and  recrimination.  My  prescription  is  the  old  proverb,  "  Plenty  of  work  and  a  heart 
to  do  it.  ' 

V. 

I  make  this  Report  because  I  believe  that  the  workers  at  present  employed  can 
and  will  maintain  an  output  of  250,000,000  tons  a  year  at  least,  which  was  the 


figure  adopted  in  the  Interim  Report  of  March  20th  last,  presented  by  me  and  my 
three  colleagues.  I  rely  upon  the  honour  of  the  men's  leaders  and  of  the  men  and 
of  all  others  concerned  to  achieve  this  result.  In  my  opinion  it  can  and  ought  to 
be  done.  If  the  output  per  man  continues  to  go  down  the  supremacy  of  this 
country  is  in  danger. 

VI. 

I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  Coal  Control  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  this 
lleport. 

VII. 

I  repeat  paragraph  XIX  of  the  Interim  Report  of  March  20th  above  referred  to.  The 
question  of  State  ownership  is  one  of  policy  to  be  determined  by  Parliament  in  which  all  classes, 
interests,  and  industries  are  represented. 

2.     REASONS   FOR   STATE   OWNERSHIP  OF  GOAL  ROYALTIES. 

VIII. 

Coal  is  our  principal  national  asset,  and  as  it  is  a  wasting  asset  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  that  it  should  be  won  and  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

IX. 

The  seams  of  coal  are  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  nearly  4,000  owners,  most  of  whom  are 
reasonable,  but  some  of  whom  are  a  real  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  national  asset. 

X. 

In  certain  areas  the  ownership  of  the  seams  of  coal  is  in  the  hands  of  many  small  owners 
some  of  whom  cannot  be  found,  and  this  causes  great  delay  and  expense  in  acquiring  the  right 
to  work  the  mineral. 

XI. 

Barriers  of  coal  are  left  unworked  between  the  properties  of  various  owners  to  an  extent 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  not  necessary  for  safe  and  proper  working  of  the  individual  concern, 
and  millions  of  tons  of  the  national  asset  are  thereby  wasted. 

XII. 

Drainage  and  pumping  are  carried  on  in  individual  pits  at  heavy  unnecessary  expense 
instead  of  under  a  centralised  plan  covering  a  whole  area.  Further,  lack  of  co-operation  in 
drainage  has  in  the  past  been,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  conducive  to  the  abandonment  of  coal 
and  collieries. 

XIII. 

Boundaries  of  undertakings  are  arbitrary  and  irregular  and  make  coal  in  certain  places 
difficult  to  work  or  not  worth  working. 

XIV. 

Plots  of  land  are  let  for  building  and  the  law  allows  this  to  be  done  without  the  right  of 
underground  support,  so  that  the  coal  is  worked  from  underneath,  houses  are  damaged,  and  no 
compensation  is  payable ;  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  public  well-being. 

XV. 

Under  State  ownership  there  will  be  one  owner  instead  of  nearly  4,000  owners  of  the 
National  asset,  and  the  difficulties  caused  under  the  present  system  in  regard  to  barriers, 
drainage,  pumping,  boundaries  and  support  will  largely  disappear. 

XVI. 
The  State  ownership  should  be  exercised  through  a  Minister  of  Mines. 

XVII. 

The  Interim  Report  of  the  Acquisition  and  Valuation  of  Land  Committee  has  pointed  out 
at  least  14  defects  arising  from  the  present  system  of  ownership  of  the  seams  of  coal  and  proposes 
to  create  a  new 'sanctioning  authority  vested  with  power  to  issue  compulsory  orders  from  time  to 
time  to  remedy  these  defects  as  and  when  they  are  in  different  cases  found  to  exist. 

XVIII. 

I  regard  as  preferable  to  this  expensive  piece-meal  machinery  that  the  seams 
of  coal  should  be  acquired  by  the  State  once  and  for  all  in  one  final  settlement, 
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together  with  all  usual  or  necessary  easements  and   rights  incidental  thereto 
together  with  power  to  procure  all  such  easements  and  rights  in  the 
the  State  only  acquires  the  seams  from  time  to  time  it  means  many  arbitra- 
tions,  many   intermediate   settlements,  enhanced   delay,  and   increased   cost  « 
administration. 

3.    METHOD  OFVPUROHASE  OF  COAL  ROYALTIES. 

XIX. 

The  value  of  each  individual  royalty  owner's  interest  should  be  assessed  by  Government 
valuers  with  an  appeal  to  a  specially  constituted  tribunal. 

XX. 

Such  valuers  should  take  into  consideration — 

(a)  the  properties  where  coal  has  been  developed ; 

(b)  potential  properties  where  coal  is  known  to  exist  and  is  awaiting  development ; 

(c)  surface  wayleaves  and  shaft  rent  in  certain  cases  which  destroy  the  amenities  of  the 

neighbouring  property ; 

(d)  the  usual  royalty  charged  in  the  district  for  the  class  of  coal  in  question ; 

but  not- — 

(e)  properties  in  which  the  existence  of  coal  is  uncertain  but  suspected ;  and 
(/)  underground  wayleaves. 

XXI. 

I  also  suggest  that  Parliament  in  laying  down  the  principles  of  valuation  should  consider 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  a  total  maximum  sum  which  would  form  a  pool  to  be  allocated 
between  the  various  individual  royalty  owners  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  or  any  other 
principles  which  Parliament  may  adopt.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  would  be  that  the  State 
would  at  once  know  its  total  maximum  liability. 

4.    REASONS  FOR  STATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  COAL  MINES. 

XXII. 

Coal  mining  is  our  national  key  industry  upon  which  nearly  all  other 
industries  depend.  A  cheap  and  adequate  supply  of  coal  is  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  individuals  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  its  working,  the  coal  mining  industry 
occupies  a  unique  and  exceptional  place  in  our  national  life,  and  there  is  no 
other  industry  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 

XXIII. 

The  other  industries  and  consumers  generally  are  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  the 
amount  of  coal  to  be  produced  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold,  which  they  have  not  had  in 
the  past. 

XXIV. 

The  export  trade  in  coal  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  sys.tem  of  competition  between 
many  private  colliery  owners  and  exporters  to  obtain  orders  frequently  prevents  the  industry 
getting  the  full  value  for  the  article. 

XXV. 

The  inland  trade  in  coal  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  system  of  distribution  through  the 
hands  of  many  private  individuals  prevents  the  consumer  getting  the  article  as  cheaply  as  he 
should  do.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  28,000  retail  distributors  of  coal  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

XXVI. 

In  other  words,  there  is  underselling  in  the  export  trade  and  overlapping  in  the  inland 
trade. 

XXVII. 

Passing  to  another  phase  of  the  difficulty,  the  lack  of  capital  in  some  mines  and  the  lack  of 
proper  management  in  others,  prevent  the  development  of  coalfields  and  the  extraction  of  coal 
to  the  best  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

XXVIII, 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  3,000  pits  owned  by  about  1,500  companies  or' 
individuals.  _  Unification  under  State  ownership  makes  it  possible  to  apply  the  principles  of 
standardization  of  materials  and  appliances  and  thereby  to  effect  economies  to  an  extent  which 
is  impossible  under  a  system  where  there  are  so  many  individunl  owners. 
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XXIX. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  foregoing  defects  in  the  present  system  could  be  removed  by 
changes  in  the  direction  of  Unification  falling  short  of  State  ownership. 

XXX. 

But  a  great  change  in  outlook  has  come  over  the  workers  in  the  coalfields,  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  dillicult  to  carry  on  the  industry  on  the  old  accustomed  lines.  The  relationship 
between  the  masters  and  workers  in  most  of  the  coalfields  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  unfor- 
tunately, of  such  a  character  that  it  seems  impossible  to  better  it  under  the  present  system 
of  ownership.  Many  of  the  workers  think  they  are  working  for  the  capitalist  and  a  strike 
becomes  a  contest  between  labour  and  capital.  This  is  much  less  likely  to  apply  with  the  State 
as  owner,  and  there  is  fair  reason  to  expect  that  the  relationship  between  labour  and  the 
community  will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  relationship  between  labour  and  capital  in  the 
coalfields. 

XXXI. 

Half  a  century  of  education  has  produced  in  the  workers  in  the  coalfields  far  more  than  a 
desire  for  the  material  advantages  of  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  They  have  now,  in  many 
cases  and  to  an  ever  increasing  extent,  a  higher  ambition  of  taking  their  due  share  and  interest 
in  the  direction  of  the  industry  to  the  success  of  which  they,  too,  are  contributing. 

XXXII. 

The  attitude  of  the  colliery  owners  is  well  expressed  by  Lord  Gainford,  who 
speaking  on  their  behalf  as  a  witness  before  the  Commission,  stated : — "  I  am 
"  authorised  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Association  that  if  owners  are  not  to 
'•  be  left  complete  executive  control  they  will  decline  to  accept  the  respon- 
"  sibility  of  carrying  on  the  industry,  and,  though  they  regard  nationalisation 
"  as  disastrous  to  the  country,  they  feel  they  would  in  such  event  be  driven  to  the 
"  only  alternative— nationalisation  on  fair  terms." 

XXXIII. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  minds  of  many  men  there  is  a  fear  that  State  ownerships  may  stifle 
incentive,  but  to-day  we  are  faced  in  the  coalfields,  with  increasing  industrial  unrest  and  a 
constant  strife  between  modern  labour  and  modern  capital. 

I  think  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  this 
strife  in  the  coal  mining  industry  outweighs  the  danger  arising  from  the  problematical  fear  of 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  incentive. 

XXXIV. 

The  object  to  be  aimed  at  under  State  ownership  is  national  co-ordination  of  effort  in 
respect  of  the  production  of  the  national  asset  and  of  its  export  and  inland  supply. 

5.     METHOD  OF  PURCHASE  AND  CARRYING  ON  OF  THE  COAL  MINES. 

XXXV. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  State  should  purchase  all  the  collieries,  including  colliery  buildings, 
plant,  machinery,  stores  and  other  effects  in  and  about  the  colliery  at  a  fair  value  subject  to  the 
next  paragraph. 

XXXVI. 

In  addition,  expenditure  on  development  of  the  collieries  (including  the  provision  of  houses) 
incurred  after  a  date  to  be  fixed  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  should  be 
repaid  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  G  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  expenditure 
provided  that  if  such  expenditure  has  become  remunerative  before  the  date  of  the  purchase,  the 
amount  of  the  siim  payable  by  way  of  interest  should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  profits 
earned  thereon. 

XXXVII. 

In  further  addition  the  State  should  take  power  to  purchase  real  and  movable  property 
directly  associated  with  the  working  of  the  colliery  not  comprised  in  paragraph  XXXV.,  other 
than  the  assets  at  the  collieiy,  at  a  fair  value. 

XXXVIII. 

In  the  case  of  composite  undertakings  the  owners  should  have  a  right  to  compel  the  State 
to  purchase,  and  the  State  should  have  the  right  to  compel,  the  owner  to  sell  the  whole  under- 
taking if,  in  the  opinion  of  an  arbitrator,  tin-  severance  of  the  undertaking  cannot  be  economically 
or  commercially  effected.  By  composite  undertaking  is  meant  an  undertaking  where  a  company 
or  firm  is  carrying  on  a  colliery  in  addition  to  and  in  conjunction  with  another  works,  e.g.,  » 
colliery  and  a  steel  works. 
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XXXIX. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  powers  recommended  by  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  a  matter  for 
careful  consideration  whether  the  coke  and  by-produce  industry,  which  is  at  present  only  in  its 
infancy,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  private  ownership. 

XL. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  bulk  of  the  present  officials  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
including  the  managing  directors  of  companies,  should  be  offered  an  opportunity  of  remaining 
on  at  their  present  salaries  on  a  5  years'  agreement  together  with  any  increases  awarded  from 
time  to  time. 

XLI. 

The  Civil  Servant  has  not  been  trained  to  run  an  industry,  but  the  war  has  demonstrated 
the  potentiality  of  the  existence  of  a  new  class  of  men  (whether  already  in  the  service  of  the 
State  or  not)  who  are  just  as  keen  to  serve  the  State  as  they  are  to  serve  a  private  employer  and 
who  have  been  shown  to  possess  the  qualities  of  courage  in  taking  initiative  necessary  for  the 
running  of  an  industry. 

XLII. 

Hitherto,  State  management  of  industries  has  on  balance  failed  to  prove  itself  free  from 
serious  shortcomings,  but  these  shortcomings  are  largely  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  State  to  train 
those  who  are  to  be  called  on  for  knowledge  and  ability  in  management. 

XLIII. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  not  really  difficult  for  the 
British  nation  to  provide  a  class  of  administrative  officers  who  combine  the  strongest  sense  of 
public  duty  with  the  greatest  energy  and  capacity  for  initiative.  Those  who  have  this  kind  of 
training  appear  to  be  capable  in  a  high  degree  of  assuming  responsibility  and  also  of  getting  on 
with  the  men  whom  they  have  to  direct. 

XLIV. 

Finally,  under  State  ownership  it  is  always  possible  to  lease  a  mine  to  particular  persons  on 
terms  agreeable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  coal  thereat,  and  this  principle  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  a  mine  or  a  group  of  mines  contained  in  a  particular  district,  but  to  a 
composite  undertaking. 

N.B.  —  If  and  when  the  coal  mines  are  acquired  by  the  State  any  just  claims  of  pioneer 
boring  companies  should  be  recognised,  and  the  State  should  take  power  to  carry  out  exploratory 
borings. 

6.     THE  SCHEME  FOB,  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

N.B.  —  The  propositions  put  forward  in  this  scheme  must  not  be  regarded  as  recommenda- 
tions, nor  does  the  scheme  aim  at  being  comprehensive.  The  time  at  my  disposal  only  allows  me 
to  make  suggestions  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  useful  to  Parliament. 

Index  to  Scheme. 

(i)  Local  Mining  Council          ......  XLV-LIII. 

(ii)  District  Mining  Council       ......  LIV-LXIV. 

(iii;  National  Mining  Council     ......  LXV-LXXU. 

(iv)  Finance  and  Publicity        ...         ...  LXXIII-LXXVIII. 

(v)  Safety,  Health  and  Research          ...  LXXIX-LXXXV. 

(vi)  Admiralty  Coal         .........  LXXXVI. 

(vii)  Export  Trade                                    ...  LXXXVII-LXXXIX. 

(i)  THE   LOCAL   MINING   COUNCIL. 

N-B-—  The  object  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  workers  by  allowing  them  to  sit  on  the  Councils  for  the  purpose 

advising  the  manager  and  to  give  them  an  effective  voice  in  all  questions 
where  their  own  safety  and  health  are  concerned. 

XLV. 

Every  mine  shall  be  under  one  duly  certificated  manager  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
titrol    management,  direction  and  safety  of  the  mine  aud  the  extent  and  method  of  working 
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XLVIII. 

It  shiill  he  tli.-  .lui.v  ..I  lli.-  Council  (..  n-j.oi-1  fortnightly  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  to  the 
District  Mining  Council  any  full  in  output  ami  tli<  hereof. 

XLIX. 

If  the  manager  refuses  to  take  the  ndvice  of  the  Local  Mining  Council  on  any  question 

coiici-niiiig  the  saleh    ami  health  of  the  miiu-  such  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  District 
.Mining  Council.  I 

L. 

The  contracts  of  employment  of  workmen  shall  embody  an  undertaking  to  be  framed  by 
tin-  District  .Mining  Council  to  the  effect  that  no  workman  wili,  in  consequence  of  any  dispute, 
join  in  giving  any  notice  to  determine  his  contract,  nor  will  he  combine  to  cease  work,  unless  and 
until  the  question  in  dispute  has  been  before  the  Local  Mining  Council  and  the  District  Mining 
Council  and  those  Councils  have  failed  to  settle  the  dispute. 

LI. 

There  shall  be  a  commercial  manager  of  the  mine  or  group  of  mines  (which  office,  if  the 
District  Mining  Council  think  fit,  shall  be  vested  in  the  mine  manager)  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  manager,  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  stores  in  the 
mines  and  to  take  steps  subject  to  the  control  of  the  district  commercial  manager  for  the  disposal 
of  its  output. 

N.B. — It  is  thought  that  some  of  the  present  managing  directors  of  companies  might  be 
appointed  the  commercial  managers. 

LII. 

Each  mine  shall  send  in  a  costing  account  in  the  approved  form  to  the  District  Mining 
Council. 

Lin. 

The  workers  at  each  mine  shall  be  entitled  to  an  output  allowance  to  be  ascertained  in  an 
approved  manner  and  divided  among  them  half-yearly. 

• 

(ii.)  THE    DISTRICT    MINING    COUNCIL. 

N.B. — The  object  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  to  prevent  the  bureaucratic 
running  of  the  industry  by  causing  it  to  be  controlled  locally  by  a  Council  of  four- 
teen, upon  which  there  is  equal  representation  for  the  miners,  for  the  consumers, 
and  for  the  persons  acquainted  with  the  commercial  and  technical  side  of  the 
industry. 

LIV. 

There  shall  be  established  in  each  mining  district  a  District  Mining  Council  upon  whom 
shall  rest  the  main  executive  responsibility  of  taking  measures  to  secure  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  workmen  and  the  production  of  coal  in  the  district. 

N.B. — It  is  siiggested  that  the  mining  districts  be:  — 

1.  Scotland,  East. 

2.  Scotland,  West. 

3.  Northumberland. 

4.  Durham 

5.  Cumberland. 

6.  Yorkshire. 

7.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

8.  North  Wales. 

9.  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire. 

10.  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire. 

11.  Warwickshire. 

12.  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

13.  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire. 

14.  Kent. 

LV. 

The  District  Mining  Council  shall  conform  to  any  order  for  safety  made  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Mines,  or  by  a  Divisional  Mines  Inspector,  and  shall  not  make  an  order  in  respect 
of  safety  which  is  contrary  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  regulations  thereunder. 

LVI. 

Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Minister  >,l  Mines  the  District  Mining  Council  shall  manage 
in  its  .IMrict  the  entire  coal  extraction,  the  regulation  of  output,  the  tliscoutinuanre  of  or  the 
opening  out  of  mines,  trial  sinkings,  the  control  of  prices  and  the  basis  of  wage  assessment, 
and  the  distribution  of  coal. 


LVII. 

In  fixing  the  pit-head  price  under  Slate  ownership  the  following  items  shall  be  provided 

f01.  ;  

(a)  a  fair  and  just  wage  for  all  workers  in  the  industry. 

(b)  the  cost  of  materials,  &c. 

(c)  upkeep  and  management,  and  development  work. 

(d)  interest  on  the  Bonds  to  be  issued  as  the  purchase  price  of  the  coal  royalties  and 

mines. 

(e)  the  contribution  towards  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  Bonds. 
(/)  a  profit  for  national  purposes. 

LVIII. 

The  District  Mining  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  make  arrangements  with  local  authorities 
or  with  private  persons  (including  in  such  term  co-operative  societies,  companies,  firms  and 
individuals)  and  in  country  districts,  if  permissible,  with  the  local  railway  station-master,  for 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  inland  coal,  and  with  private  persons,  firms  and  companies  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  export  coal,  and  shall  have  power  to  fix  from  time  to  time  the  price 
above  which  coal  may  not  be  sold  for  household  and  industrial  purposes. 

LIX. 

The  District  Mining  Council  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman,  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Mines,  and  twelve  other  members.  Four  members  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
by  the  workers,  and  the  remaining  eight  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Mining 
Cmincil  as  follows :  — 

Four  to  represent  consumers  (of  whom  in  iron  and  steel  districts  two  at  least  shall 
represent  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  and  in  shipping  districts  two  at  least  shall  represent 
recognised  coal  exporters). 

Two  to  represent  the  technical  side  of  the  industry,  e.g.,  mining  engineering,  and 
Two  to  represent  the  commercial  side  of  the  industry — purchase  of  material  and  sale 
of  output. 

LX. 

• 

AH  members  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  shall  be  paid  a  salary. 

LXI. 

The  District  Mining  Council  shall  meet  at  least  monthly,  and  oftener  if  need  be. 

LXII. 

The  District  Mining  Council  shall  appoint  all  mine  managers  and  all  commercial  mine 
managers  within  its  own  district. 

LXIII. 

The  District  Mining  Council  shall  appoint  a  commercial  committee,  and  a  commercial 
manager  whose  duty  shall  be,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  commercial  committee,  to  arrange 
for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  stores  for  any  mine  and  to  take  steps  for  the  disposal  of  the 
output  of  coal  from  his  district. 

LXIV. 

The  contracts  of  employment  of  workmen  shall  embody  an  undertaking  to  be  framed  by 
the  District  Mining  Council  to  the  effect  that  no  workman  will,  in  consequence  of  any  dispute 
affecting  a  district,  join  in  giving  any  notice  to  determine  his.  contract,  nor  will  he  combine 
to  cease  work,  unless  and  until  the  question  in  dispute  has  been  before  the  District  Mining 
Council  and  the  National  Mining  Council  and  those  Councils  have  failed  to  settle  the  dispute. 

(iii)  THE  NATIONAL  MINING  COUNCIL. 

N.B.— The  object  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  to  get  a  body  composed  of 
members  of  the  District  Mining  Councils  who  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  to 
discuss  and  advise  the  Minister  of  Mines  on  all  questions  connected  -with  the 
Industry.  The  Minister  of  Mines  will  be  assisted  by  a  Standing-  Committee  of 
18  members  elected  from  and  by  the  National  Mining  Council,  who  will  meet 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  operations  of  District  Mining 
Councils.  The  Minister  of  Mines  will  sit  in  and  be  responsible  to  Parliament. 

LXV. 

• 

There  shall  be  established  a  National  Mining  Council,  which  shall  meet  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  with  and  advise  the  Minister  of  Mines  upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  the  industry. 
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LXVI. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  shall  sit  in  and  bo 
responsible  to  Parliament.  Such  Minister  shall  superintend  the  operation  of  the  District 
Mining  Councils  and  shall  preside  over  the  National  Mining  Council. 

LXVII. 

The  National  Mining  Council  shall  be  formed  as  follows: — Each  District  Mining  Council 
shall  elect  one  member  for  every  5,000,000  tons  of  output,  provided  that  every  district  shall 
elect  at  least  one  member. 

LXVIII. 

The  members  shall  be  elected  for  thre«  years  and  shall  meet  once  a  year  in  London,  once 
a  year  in  Kdinburgh.  uinl  once  a  year  in  Cardiff  and  at  such  other  times  as  summoned  by  the 

M  iiii-ter  <>!  M  int>>.      Members  --hall  be  entitled  to  their  travelling  expense^. 

LXIX. 

There  shall  be  elected  from  and  by  the  members  of  the  National  Mining  Council  a  Standing 
Committee  of  18,  six  of  whom  shall  retire  each  year  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  for 
the  next  year.  Six  shall  represent  the  workers,  six  shall  represent  consumers,  and  six  the 
technical  and  commercial  side  of  the  industry. 

LXX. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  shall  be  entitled,  after  consulting  the  Standing  Committee  to  veto 
any  resolution  come  lo  either  by  a  Local  Mining  Council  or  a  District  Mining  Council,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  doing  so  he  shall  state  publicly  his  grounds  for  so  acting. 

LXXI. 

No  -national  alteration  of  wages  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  both  of  the  Ministei 
of  Mines  and  the  Standing  Committee. 

LXXII. 

The  contracts  of  employment  of  workmen  shall  embody  an  undertaking  to  be  framed  by 
the  District  Mining  Council  to  the  effect  that  no  workman  will,  in  consequence  of  any  national 
dispute,  join  in  giving  any  notice  to  determine  his  contract,  nor  will  he  combine  to  cease  work, 
unless  and  until  the  question  in  dispute  has  been  before  the  National  Mining  Council  and  that 
Coiincil  has  failed  to  settle  the  dispute ;  provided  that  on  the  written  request  of  15  members 
of  the  National  Mining  Council  the  Minister  of  Mines  shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
within  one  month. 

(iv)  FINANCE    AND    PUBLICITY. 
LXXIII. 

The  finances  of  each  district  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate,  and  a  return  in  the  approval 
form  shall  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  once  a  quarter. 

LXXIV. 

An  approved  system  of  auditing  shall  be  established  for  all  accounts. 

LXXV. 

The  Treasury  shall  not  be  entitled  to  interfere  with  or  to  have  any  control  over  the  appro- 
priation of  moneys  derived  from  the  industry.  The  said  moneys  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate 
and  apart  from  other  national  moneys,  until  the  profit  accruing  from  the  industry  is  periodically 
ascertained  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

LXXVI. 

It  being  of  vital  importance  that  the  Mines  Department  should  be  managed  with  the 
freedom  of  a  private  business,  the  present  Civil  Service  system  <>i  selection  and  promotion  by 
length  of  service,  of  grades  of  servants,  of  minuting  opinions  and  reports  from  one  servant  to 
another,  and  of  salaries  and  pensions,  shall  not  apply  to  the  servants  attached  to  the  Mines 
Department. 

LXXVII. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  shall  cause  the  following  statistics  to  be  made  public :  — 
(a)  the  quarterly  financial  return  from  each  district; 
(6)  the  outpxit  from  each  district ; 
(c)  the  number  of  persons  employed  above  and  below  ground; 
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(d)  the  cost  per  ton  of  getting  and  distributing  coal,  showing  proportion  due  to  wages, 

material,  management,  interest,   and  profit; 

(e)  the  amount  of  coal  produced  per  man  per  shift ; 
(/)  the  amount  of  absenteeism. 

LXXVIII. 

Pendin^  the  acquisition  of  the  coal  mines  by  the  State,  the  colliery  owners  shall  continue 
to  have  and°be  subject  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  conferred  and  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement  (Confirmation)  Act,  1918,  or  any  statutory  provision  that  may 
be  substituted  therefor  as  suggested  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  20th  March  presented  by  me 
and  my  three  colleagues,  or  otherwise. 

(v)  SAFETY,  HEALTH  AND  EESEAECH. 
LXXIX. 

For  providing  for  safety,  health  and  research  there  shall  be  a  corps  of  officers,  as  set  out 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

LXXX. 

For  safety,  the  present  system  of  Chief  Inspector  and  Divisional  Inspectors  shall  be 
continued,  and  such  inspectors  shall  continue  to  perform  the  same  duties  as  their  predecessors, 
but  the  number  of  inspectors  shall  be  increased  and  shall  be  in  proportion  either— 

(i)  to  the  area,  or 

(ii)  to  the  number  of  men  employed,  as  for  example,  one  inspector  to,  say,  5,000  men. 

LXXXI. 

The  appointment  of  such  safety  inspectors  shall  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Mines,  to  whom 
the  inspectors  shall  report  and  be  responsible. 

LXXXII. 

For  health,  there  shall  be  appointed  central  and  local  inspectors  of  health  as  distinguished 
from  safety,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  health  and  convalescence  of 
colliery  workers. 

LXXXIII. 

The  appointment  of  such  health  inspectors  shall  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Mines,  to  when? 
the  inspectors  shall  report  and  be  responsible. 

LXXXIV. 

For  research,  there  shall  be  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Mines  a  Research  Section  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  departmental  research  work  in  safety,  health  and  economies  in  mining. 

LXXXV. 

The  appointment  of  such  research  staff  shall  be  by  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

(vi)  ADMIRALTY    COAL. 

LXXXVI. 

The  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  shall  be  entitled  to  requisition  coal  at  any  mine  at  a 
pit-head  price  equal  to  the  lowest  price  charged  to  any  consumer. 

(vii)  THE    EXPORT    TRADE. 
LXXXVII. 

Any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  coal  for  export  from  any  mine  in  the  same  way  a? 
he  would  have  been  entitled  had  such  mine  remained  in  private  ownership. 

LXXXYIII. 

The  State  shall  not  make  or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to. 
or  in  favour  of,  any  particular  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  coal  for  export,  nor  shall  thelstate 
subject  any  particular  person  desirous  of  purchasing  coal  for  export  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  whatsoever. 

LXXXIX. 

Any  exporter  to  whom  coal  is  sold  for  export  shall  divide  all  profits  over  1*.  per  toil  equally 
with  the  District  Mining  Council. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Interim  Report  of  the  20th  March  hist  presented  by  me  nnd  my  three  colleagues  (para- 
graph 15)  outlined  certain  units  of  economy  and  of  improvement  which  it  was  suggested  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Commission  in  the  near  future.  Having  regard  to  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  question  of  nationalisation,  it  has  boon  barely  possible  to  touch  upon  these 
other  matters,  but  I  desire  very  briefly  to  report  upon  these  other  matters,  but  I  desire  very 
briefly  to  report  upon  them  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Housing. — The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the    Local    Government    Board    and    (for 

Scotland)  the  Scottish  Office,  with  whom  we  have  conferred  and  who  are  fully  alive 
to  the  peculiar  urgency  of  the  problem  in  certain  mining  districts.  1  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  friend  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  in  paragraphs. xi  and 
xii  of  his  Report. 

(2)  Baths  and  Drying  of  Clothes. — I  recommend  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  promote 

the  necessary  amendment  in  Section  77  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  to  make  these 
facilities  universal  at  collieries,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  would  exert  very  strong  pressure  to  make  their  use 
almost  as  universal. 

(3)  Continuity  of  Transport  from  the  Colliery,  and  Pooling  of  Wagons. — I  recommend 

that  these  matters  should  receive  the  earliest  possible  attention  from  the  Minister- 
Designate  of  Ways  and  Communications  (Sir  Eric  Geddes)  as  soon  as  his  Depart- 
ment is  fully  constituted. 

(4)  Clearance. 

(5)  Reduction  of  Voluntary  Absenteeism. 
(f>)   Use  of  Machinery  in  Mines. 

Coal-cutting. 
Coal-conveying., 
Underground    transit. 

(7)  Elimination  of  unnecessary  Distribution  Costs. — I    recommend    that    these    matters 
should  receive  the  early  attention  of  an  authority  having  the  necessary  technical 
and  commercial  qualifications  such  as  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Controller  of  Coal 
Mines  and  his  Department. 
This  Report  does  not  apply  to  Ireland. 
The  evidence  will  be  published  separately. 

The  learned  counsel  who  watched  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Royalty  Owners  and  of 
the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain  on  page  6  of  his  printed  speech  formulated  the  question 
awaiting  our  decision  as  follows:  — 

'  What  changes  should  in  the  national  interest  be  made,  and  when,  by  legislation  or 
otherwise,  in  the  organisation  of  the  coal-mining  industry  "? 
I  agree  that  the  question  is  a  proper  one  and  have  endeavoured  to  answer  it. 
I  desire  to  express  rny  personal  thanks,  and  the  obligation  I  am  under,  to  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  and  Sir  Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson,  two  of  our  Assessors,  and  to  Mr.  Arnold  McNair, 
our  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Stone,  our  Assistant  Secretary,  for  the  great  help  I  have  received 
from  them  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report  and  throughout  the  enquiry.     They  are  Government 
officials  anrl  the  Report  does  not  necessarily  express  their  views. 

All  of  which  I  humbly  report  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

,  JOHN    SANKEY. 

ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR, 

Secretary. 

GILBERT     STONE, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
20th  June,  1919. 

(2)  Report  by  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  Mr.  Robert 
Smillie,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney.  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb. 

Dated  20th  June,  1919. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY. 

WE  have  the  honour  to    present  a  further  Report  in  pursuance  of  the  Coal  Industry 
Commission  Act,  1919. 

As  we  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Chairman's  Report,  we  think  it  unnecessary 
to  set  forth  any  separate  statement  of  our  views.  But  in  assenting  to  that  Report  we  wish  to 
emphasise  the  following  points,  namely:  — 

(1)  We  suggest  that,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  workers  in 
the  success  of  the  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  fuller  representation 
of  the  workers  on  the  District  and  National  Councils,  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the 
scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Straker. 
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(2)  Whilst  fully  recognising  the  necessity  of  working  rules,    and   the   importance  of 

preventing  unnecessary  stoppages,  we  feel  that  the  provisions  of  Paragraphs  L., 
LXIV.,  and  LXXII.  may  be  used  to  impose  upon  the  workers  by  law  a  particular 
form  of  contract,  without  their  consent — an  innovation  to  which  we  think  it  will 
be  difficult  to  gain  agreement,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  not  the  best  calculated 
to  attain  the  object. 

(3)  We  are  of  opinion  that  all  coke  and  by-product  plant  attached  to  collieries  should  be 

treated  as  part  of  the  coal  mines  and  should  be  acquired  by  the  State  with  the 
coal  mines. 

(4)  We  think  it  important  that  whatever  payment  is  made  to  the  owners  pending  the 

general  acquisition  of  the  mines  should  not  be  computed  upon  the  tonnage  gotten. 
.(5)  Whilst  recognising,  with  regret,  that  the  output  from  the  mines  has  not  yet  satis- 
factorily  recovered  from  the  adverse  circumstances  which  have  depressed  it  during 
the  war,  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  no  evidence  has  been  produced  to 
show  that  the  men  are  refraining  from  doing  their  best.  We  believe  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  other  causes  are  at  work.  The  miners  demand  an  immediate 
inquiry,  and  we  support  this  demand.  During  the  period  that  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  institution  of  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  mines 
proposed  by  the  Chairman,  we  think  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  public  importance 
that  there  should  be  no  deficiency  of  tubs,  no  lack  of  wagons,  no  shortage  of 
materials  and  no  obstacle  to  prompt  clearance  from  pithead,  all  of  which  are 
reported  now  to  exist. 

(6)  Three  among  us  (F.  Hodges,  R.  Smillie,  and  Herbert  Smith)  do  not  agree  that  any 
compensation  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  present  mineral  owners  for  the 
mineral  rights  to  be  acquired  by  the  State.  But  this  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  there  would  be  objection  to  the  grant  of  compassionate  allowances  in  cases  in 
which  small  loyalty  owners  are  expropriated  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  means  of  livelihood. 
We  cordially  associate  ourselves  with  the  Chairman  in  his  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  Assessors 

and   Secretaries  for  the  invaluable  help  they  have  given  the  Commission   in  conducting  the 

enquiry. 

All  of  which  we  humbly  report  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

ROBT.    SMILLIE. 
FRANK   HODGES. 
HERBERT   SMITH. 
LEO   CHIOZZA  MONET. 
R.   H.    TAWNEY. 
SIDNEY   WEBB. 
20th  June,  1919. 


(3)  Report  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Balfour,  R.  W.  Cooper,  Sir  Adam 
Nimmo,  K.B.E.,  Sir  Allan  M.  Smith,  K.B.E.,  and  Mr.  Evan 
Williams. 

Dated  20th  June,  1919. 


TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 
MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY. 

WE  have  the  honour  to  present  our  Report  in  pursuance  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commis- 
sion Act,  1919. 

The  second  stage  of  the  inquiry  which  began  on  the  23rd  April  last  involved  the  examination 
of  116  witnesses. 

2.  The  main  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  those  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(/),  (0)  and  (h)  of  Section  1  of  the  Act  by  which  we  are  required  to  enquire  into  :  — 

(1)  Any  scheme  that  may  be  submitted  to  or  formulated  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 

future  organisation  of  the  coal  industry,  whether  on  the  present  basis,  or  on  the 
basis  of  joint  control,  nationalisation  or  any  other  basis; 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  present  incidence  of  and  practice  with  regard  to  mining  royalties 

and  wayleaves  upon  the  coal  industry  and  the  cost  of  coal  and  whether  any  and 
what  changes  in  these  respects  are  desirable; 

(3)  The  effect  of  proposals  under  the  above  heads  upon  the  development  of  the  coal 

industry  and  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 

The  Future  Organisation  of  the  Coal  Industry. 

3.  The  schemes  which  have  been  submitted  involve  the  fundamental  question  of  whether 
nationalisation     '        *°         orgamsed  on  the  *™*  of  private  ownership  or  on  the  basis  of 

Three  definite  .schemes  have  been  submitted  in  evidence.     The  first  scheme  is  in  substance 
.  same  as  that  contained  m  a  pamphlet  put  in  evidence  before  us  entitled  "  The  Natioualisa- 
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tion  of  the  Coal  Supply,,"  which  originally  constituted  a  chapter  of  a  book  called  "  How  to 
pay  for  the  war,"  published  in  July,  l!)l(i.  One  of  the  authors  of  this  book  is  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  gave  evidence  before  us,  repeating  in  substance  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 

4.  The  second  scheme  is  contained  in  a  draft  of  a  proposed  parliamentary  Bill  prepared  on 
behalf  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  third  scheme  was  submitted  by  Lord  Gainford  in  his  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Scheme  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

6.  By  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  private  ownership  and  working  of 
coal  by  vesting  the  coal  and  the  collieries  in  the  State  and  paying  compensation  to  the  owners 
liy  means  of  an  issue  of  Government  Stock. 

7.  The  scheme  proposes  that  the  State  should  buy  out  all  persons  interested,  whether  as 
lessees  or  workers  of  coal  or  as  lessors  or  royalty  owners,  and  this  was  practically  repeated  in 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  treats  the  fair  selling  value  based  on  pre-war 
income  of  the  properties  as  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  expropriated  owners. 

The  Bitll  of  the  Miners'  Federation. 

8.  This  Bill,  like  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  private 
ownership  and  working  of  coal,  but  there  are  essential  differences  between  the  two  schemes,, 
which  may  shortly  be  described  as  follows :  — 

The  Bill  proposes :  — 

(a)  To  expropriate  the  owner  not  only  of  the  coal  mines  but  also  of  other  mines. 
(6)  To  confiscate  without  compensation  all  mining  royalties  and  wayleaves  and  only  to 
pay  to  lessees  or  owners  of  collieries  a  limited  amount  of  compensation. 

(c)  Instead  of  vesting  the  mines  in  the  State,  to  vest  them  in  a  special  body  to  be  created 

and  to  be  called  the  Mining  Council,  consisting  of  a  President  appointed  by  Your 
Majesty  and  20  members,  of  whom  one  half  are  to  be  appointed  by  Your  Majesty 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Miners'  Federation. 

(d)  To  transfer  to  the  Mining  Council  all  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 

Acts  for  the  regulation  of  Coal  Mines. 

(e)  To  give  the  Mining  Council  at  its  option  power  to  take  over  and  carry  on  iron,  steel 

and  other  works  carried  on  in  connection  with  coal  mining, 

(/)  To  postpone  indefinitely  the  exercise  of  this  last  mentioned  option,  and,  meanwhile, 
either  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  these  works  absolutely  or  to  permit  them  to 
be  carried  on  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Council,  and  ultimately, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  to  take  over  the  works  at  their  then  value. 
(g)  To  authorise  the  Mining  Council  to  carry  on  the  business  of  shipowners  and  to 
prevent  any  increase  in  the  rates  now  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  by 
railway. 

The  Mining  Association  Scheme. 

9.  This  scheme  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  private  enterprise  must  be  maintained 
and  that  nationalisation  of  the  coal  industry  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  economic   welfare 
of  the  country. 

10.  The  authors  contend  that  want  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  prices,  costs  and  profits 
and  the  absence  of  machinery  conferring  upon  the  workers  opportunities  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion and  influencing  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
cause  of  the  existing  discontent. 

11.  The  authors  propose  that,  in  future,  fluctuations  of  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  each 
mining  district,  over  and  above  the  minimum  rates,  should,  instead  of  being  regulated  solely 
as  in  the  past  by  selling  prices,  be  regulated  by  reference  also  to  costs  and  profits  in  that 
district. 

12.  The  authors  propose  that  by  means  of  joint  committees  of  employers  and   workers 
full  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  workers  in  each  district  and  at  each  colliery  to  make 
suggestions  with  respect  to  the  methods  and  conditions  oi  their  work,   without  impairing  the 
authority  of  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  the  mine,  upon  whom  the  law  imposes  responsi- 
bility for  the  control,  management  and  direction  of  the  mine. 

THE   COAL   INDUSTRY. 

13.  Neither   past    experience    of    State    enterprise   nor  any    evidence    submitted    to    the 
Commission  gives  any  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  the  coal  industry  could  or  would  be 
as  efficiently  conducted  by  the  State  in  the  future  as  by  private  enterprise  in  the  past. 

14.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  success  in  industry  that  those  who  conduct  it  should  not  hesitate 
to  take  responsibility  and  incur  commercial  risks.     When  this  is  done  in  the  coal  industry, 
what  is  placed  at  risk  is  the  capital — or  profits  of  capital — made  available  for  the  very  purpose 
of  being  used  in  a  risky  undertaking.     On  the  other  hand,  the  only  justification  for  a  Govern- 
ment official  taking  risks  is  grave  national  emergency. 

15.  It    is   an    inseparable    feature   of   departmental    Government    that    each    man    instead 
"I'   taking  responsibility   for  any  proposed  action  should  pass  it  on  to  his  superior;  and  the 
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final  responsibility  of  the  Department  must  always  be  Parliament  Its  actions  are  thus 
inevitablV  governed  by  political  considerations  and  the  interests  of  political  parties.  We 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  work  which  individual  outsiders  who  joined  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  during  the  war  have  performed  for  the  country,  but  the  system  m  a 
Government  Department  has  the  effect  of  depressing  rather  than  exciting  imagination, 
initiative  and  activity.  Should  the  State  engage  in  industry,  particularly  in  the  mining 
industry,  which  is  so  vitally  connected  with  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  the  result  would  be 
nothing  short  of  disaster.  .  . 

16.     No  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  would  justify  us  in  corr 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  benefits  claimed  by  those  who  advocate  nationalisation  would  resul. 
from  any  form  of  State  ownership  of  the  mines. 

17  The  danger  due  to  political  influence  has  been  frankly  admitted,   but  it  is  claimed 
that  adequate  safeguards  can  be  provided  against  political  interference  in  industry  or  commerce. 
However  feasible  this  may   appear  in  theory  the   democratic  system  of   Government  makes 
safeguards  impossible  when  the  exigencies  of  a  political  situation  dominate  a  question.  _  We 
hare  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provision  of  safeguards  against  political  inter- 
ference is  not  within  the  region  of  practical  politics. 

18  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  affords  no  ground  for  belief 
that  nationalisation  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  coal. 

li).  "With  regard  to  the  question  of  increased  output  and  the  question  of  avoidance  of 
strikes,'  it  appears  to  us  that  the  attitude  freely  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
against  co-operation  with  other  Trade  Unions,  with  the  employers  and  with  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  recent  National  Industrial  Conference  creates  a  regrettable 
impression . 

Without  co-operation,  nationalisation,  even  if  otherwise  advisable,  would  in 
no  way  secure  increase  of  output  or  continuity  of  production.  The  evidence 
has  clearly  shown  that  strikes  are  not  prevented  by  State  ownership  and 
management. 

20.  It  is  regrettable  that  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  emphasis   has  been   laid 
on  a  state  of  antagonism  which  is  alleged  to  exist  between  the  employers  and  the  workpeople 
in  the  coal  industry.     To  such  an  extent  is  this  feeling  alleged  to  exist  that  it  is  stated  that 
the  only  means  of  overcoming  it  is  to  nationalise  the  industry  and  to  substitute  the  State  for 
private  enterprise. 

From  the  evidence  submitted,  which  is  confirmed  by  our  own  knowledge,  no  foundation 
exists  for  sxich  an  exertion.  In  certain  cases  owing  to  the  action  of  individuals,  few  in  number 
but  active  in  agitation,  local  unrest  has  been  created,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  relations 
between  the  employers  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  workpeople  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
do  not  call  for  the  drastic  proposals  that  have  been  advanced. 

21 .  The  personal   and  human   element  which   exists   under  present  conditions   would    be 
almost  entirely  eliminated  should  the  State  take  over  the  industry. 

22.  From   the   evidence   submitted    it    is    clear    that    the    mine    owners    are    prepared    to 
increase  the   facilities   for  enabling   the   workpeople   to  acquire   a   greater   knowledge   of    and 
interest  in  the  industry. 

23.  We  think  it  is  only  right  that  the  community  should   realise   the  extent  to  which 
success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  in  the  coal  industry,  and  we  would  specially 
refer  to  the  following  extract  from  Lord  Gainford's  evidence  before  the  Commission:  — 

"  Coal  owners  have  not  been  slow  to  risk  their  capital  in  the  development  of  coal, 
and  have  taken  risks  which  the  State  never  could  have  undertaken,  wherever  there 
appeared  to  be  any  possible  expectation  of  success.  The  development  in  output  during 
the  past  30  during  years  prior  to  the  war,  from  128,000,000  tons  to  288,000,000,  'and 
an  increase  in  the  men  employed  from  492,422  to  1,118,452  is  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  enterprise,  initiative  and  skill  which  coal  owners  and  their  managers  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  industry.  So  far  from  necessary  development  having  been  retarded 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  all  available  evidence  shows  that  the  full  quantity 
of  coal  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  nation  has  always  been  forthcoming,  and  nn 
export  trade  has  been  steadily  built  up.  (N.B. — 16  million  tons  in  1873  to  82  million 
tons  in  1913.)  " 

24.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  nationalisation  have  been   discussed  at  ^reat 
length  in  the  course  of  the  evidence.     Widely  different  and  often  wholely  unconnected  reasons 
nave  been  put  forward.     Some  of  the  more  advanced  socialists  object  to  industry  being  con- 
ducted for  private  profit  and  favour  the  nationalisation  of  all  industry.     Nationalisation  of 
the  coal  mines  is  openly  advocated  as  a  step  towards  nationalisation  of  all  industry. 

_  25.  The  support  given  in  the  evidence  to  the  claim  for  nationalisation  comes  mainly  from 
socialists  and  theorists  who  seem  profoundly  convinced  that  it  is  their  prerogative  to  lead  the 
nation  in  the  direction  of  thought  considered  by  them  to  be  good  for  the  nation. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  not  all  the  theorists  are  of  one  mind  on  this  subject. 

1  he  better  housing  of  the  miners,  the  increase  of  provisions  for  safety,  and  the 
lowering  ot  the  present  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality  are  matters  which  everyone  will  a"ree 
should  receive  immediate  attention:  but  each  and  all  of  these  matters  can  be  dealt  with 
without  report  to  nationalisation  of  the  mines,  and  call  for  careful  and  organised  investigation 
and  scientific  and  practical  consideration. 

27.     The  continued  efforts  to  obscure  the  real  issues  involved  in  nationalisation  by  a  special 

reference  to  these  matters,  which,  while  most  important  in  themselves,  are  not  necessarily  Bound 

nationalisation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  nationalisation  is  not  so  much  a  request  in 
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flic  interest  dl  the  Million,  as  ;i  demand  under  Hi  real  of  a  strike,  by  n  relatively  small  section 
of  (In-  community,  give  I  lie  impression  that  nationalisation  of  the  min«  is  more  of  tin-  mi  tun-  of  n 
political  ni((\e  mill  mil  n  jxilicy  based  on  altruistic  motives  on  the  part  of  those  who  direct  the 
|n>licv  dl'  tlir  Miners'  federation. 

28.  Nationalisation  in  term>  of  tin-  proposals  of  UK-  Miners'  I'Ydcralion  would  amount,  on 
Stall'  purchase,  lo  such  an  amount  of  control  by  the  Minors'  Federation  as  would  remove  the 
industry  from   the  control  of  the  community  on  whose  behalf  presumably  nationalisation  is 
claimed. 

29.  The  credit  of  th«>  nation  from  an  international  point  of  view  has  rested  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  Motion's  sound  and  consistent  policy  in  maintaining  the  stability  and  security  of  private 
rights.      If  the-,'  private  rights  are  assailed   and  subverted   in   accordance  with  certain  of  the 
extreme  views  expressed  (hiring  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  it.  is  not  unreasonable  to 
supiKiso  that  the  national  credit  will  be  seriously  affected  and  that  this  will  be  reflected  in  the 
industries  of  the  country  by  very  serious  consequences. 

30.  We   have  carefully  weighed  the  whole  of  the  evidence  and   have  come 
to  the   conclusion  that  the   nationalisation  of  the   coal  industry  in   any  form 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  industry   and   to   the  economic 
life  of  the  country. 

31.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  economic  position  of  the  coal  industry  cannot 
continue. 

Wages  in  any  industry  can  only  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  extent  that  the 
industry  can  bear. 

It  is  economically  unsound  to  pay  wages  either : — 
(«)  By  repayment,  in  the  form  of  a  wage  subsidy,  of  taxes  previously  collected 

from  an  industry,  or 

(i)  By  subsidies  from  moneys  collected  from  the  taxpayer. 
If  the  coal  industry  is  to  be  resumed  on  an  economic  basis  it  is  inevitable 
that  one  of  two  things  must  happen  :— 

(«)  There  must  be  a  large  increase  in  the  output  oi  coal  and  a  decrease  in  the 

cost  of  production,  or 

(b)  The  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  must  be  increased  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  increase  upon  other  industries  and  on  the  community 
generally  must  be  faced. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
in  view  of  the  statements  made  before  the  Commission  the  causes  which  ha,ve 
contributed  to  the  fall  in  output  should  be  the  subject  of  immediate  and 
complete  investigation. 

32.  We  also  feel  strongly  that  no  action  which  will  vitally  affect  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  or  will  result  in  granting  preferential  treatment  to  any  section  of 
the   community   should   be   taken   without   first   referring  the  question   to   the 
community. 

33.  Having  expressed  our  judgment  upon  the  issue  between  nationalisation  and  private 
ownership,  we  now  beg  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  with  respect  to  matters  affecting  the 
coal  industry  under  private  ownership,  including  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  miners. 

Safety. 

34.  There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  any  suggestion  that  the  mineowners  have  been 
slow  to  take  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  workers,  or  that  considerations  of  profit  have 
restricted  the  adoption  of  measures  to  ensiire  the  safety  of  those  working  in  the  mines.     Statistics 
furnished  by  the  Home  Office  prove  that  the  rate  of  accident  in  the  coal  mines  in  this  country  is 
lower  than  the  rate  in  the  coal  mines  of  any  of  the  other  principal  coal  producing  countries. 

35.  The  State  has  prescribed  the  duties  of  the  owners  in  these  respects,  and  the  owners  have 
conformed  to  the  State's  requirements. 

36.  The  initiative  in  invention  and  adoption  of  safety  precautions  has  come  in  the  past 
from  individual  collieries.     The  State  has  followed  the  practice  of  the  most  progressive  collieries 
and  has  adopted  their  standard  of  safety  and  their  improvements  and  prescribed  them  for  the 
remainder  of  the  collieries. 

37.  We  suggest  that  Mines  Inspection  should  be  strengthened  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  inspectors  and  that  greater  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given  should  be  paid  by  the 
Government  to  research,  investigation  and  provision  of  safety  appliances. 

38.  We   are  strongly  of  opinion   that  the  existing  system  of   reporting   and   tabulating 
information  as  to  injuries  in  the  mines  is  not  sufficient.     Complete  statistics  should  be  procured 
by  the  Government  showing  the  mimbers  and  causes  of  accidents  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
injuries.     These  statistics  should  be  regularly  and  frequently  published. 

Housing . 

39.  The  general  question  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  has  been  for  some  years  past 
engaging  the  serious  attention  of  the  community  as  a  whole.     This  has  now  materialised  on  a 
national  basis  in  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  presented  by  the  Government.     It  is 
urgently  necessary  that  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  should  be  brought  into  accordance 
with  modern  idea^.     The  older  classes  of  houses  should  be  improved;  new  houses  should   bo 
built  and  a  greater  number  of  houses  should  be  provided.     Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
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to  sanitary  conditions  and  considerations  affecting  the  amenities  of  life.  This,  however,  is  a 
national  question  and  includes  all  working-class  houses,  whether  in  colliery  villages  or  not.  We 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  the  coal  trade  should,  in  a  matter  of  a  national  character  and  demand- 
ing national  attention,  have  been  singled  out  for  particular  reproach.  We  are  satu 
a  special  industry  the  colliery  proprietors  have  done  much  and  would,  but  for  the  war  and 
the  consequent  difficulties,  have  done  more  with  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  workpeople 
employed. 

Baths  at  Pithead  and  Accommodation  for  Clothes  Drying. 

40.  We  are  of  opinion  that  baths,  and  accommodation  for  drying  clothes  should  be  pro- 
vided and  maintained  at  or  near  the  pithead,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible,  having  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  a  suitable  supply  of  water. 

41.  We  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  proviso  to  Section  77  (1)  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1    1.1, 
which  has  the  effect  of  relieving  the  mine  owner  from  the  obligation  to  provide  this  accommoda- 
tion if  the  estimated  total  cost  of  maintenance  exceeds  3d.  per  week  per  person  employed. 

Research  and  Investigation. 

42.  In  view  of  the  setting  up  by  the  Government  of  a  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  and  the  possibility  that  the  activities  of  this  Council  may  justify  the  setting  up  of  a 
Department  of  State  to  deal  with  this  matter,  a  branch  of  such  Department  should  be  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  for  and  co-ordinating  the  research  and  investigation  so  far  as  affecting 
the  working  and  use  of  coal. 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  mining  authority  as 
such  and  the  research  authority  as  such. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  exist  at  the  moment  many  institutions  and  organi- 
sations set  up  by  private  enterprise  which  have  doile  exceedingly  useful  work.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Mining  Department  and  the  Research  Department  should  utilise  and  co-ordinate  the 
facilities  afforded  by  these  institutions  and  organisations. 

Mines  Department. 

43.  We  recommend  that  a  Mines  Department  should  be  set  up  having  at  its 
head  a  responsible  official  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mining  industry. 

44.  This  Department  should  exercise  the  functions  of  State  so  far  as  regards  the  owner- 
ship'of  coal,  with  which  subject  we  deal  hereinafter. 

It  should  also  have  administrative  functions  including  the  functions  which  are  at  present 
exercised  by  a  Mines  Department  at  the  Home  Office,  and  it  should  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
questions  relating  to  the  coal  mines  except  the  adjustment  of  labour  dispiites  and  wages,  which 
are  appropriate  subjects  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  For  example,  it  should 
deal  with  questions  of  safety  and  technique;  should  collect  and  publish  statistics  relative  to 
accidents,  output,  export  and  consumption ;  it  should  be  a  record  office  for  data  relating  to  the 
coal  industry  and  should  deal  with  questions  affecting  new  coal  fields  and  the  development  of 
existing  ones. 

45.  In  the  exercise  of  its  duty  the  Mines  Department  should  be  assisted  'by  a  National 
Advisory  Council  consisting  of  representatives  of  (a)  the  Department,  (6)  the  colliery  owners, 
(c)  the  mine  workers,  (d)  mining  engineers,  and  (e)  other  scientific  experts. 

Co-operation  in  tihe  Coal  Industry. 

46.  While  it  is  essential,  even  in  the  interests  of  .the  mine  workers  themselves,  that  the 
Executive  Authority  of  the  Management  should  not  be  impaired,  we  recommend  that  full  and 
regular  opportunity  should  be  given  to  each  party  to  bring  forward  for  discussion  any  question 
of  mutual  interest. 

47.  We,  therefore,   recommend    that    the    following    procedure    should    be 
established  :- 

(1)  Pit  Committees. 

There  should  be  established  at  each  colliery  a  Pit  Committee,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  the  management  and  of  mine  workers.  The  numbers  will 
probably  vary  in  the  different  mines,  but  in  no  case  should  they  exceed  seven  on  each 
side.  Each  side  should  have  its  own  Chairman.  The  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers  should  be  appointed  by  and  from  all  the  workers  employed  at  the  colliery. 

The  Committee  should  meet  as  occasion  demands,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
a  month,  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  which  previous  notice  has,  if  possible, 
been  given. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pit  Committee  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  discussion  of  any 
question  relating  to  the  working  of  the  mine,  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  miners 
work,  and  any  other  questions  in  the  settlement  of  which  both  parties  are  directly  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  personal  touch  at  the  mine  and  free  and  friendly  inier- 
change  of  views,  harmonious  relations  will  be  promoted  and  maintained. 

(2)  District  Councils. 

District  Councils,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  coal  owners  and  representatives 
of  the  Trade  Unions  in  the  district,  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
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any  questions  of  a  district,  character  whirh.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  in  the 
mutual  interest  of  tin-  p:nti<>-  to  discusft.  The  District  Council  should  also  deal  with 
1 1  nest  ions  of  wliidi  a  sol  Moment  has  not  been  arrived  ;,l  l>y  the  Pit  Committee. 

Where  Conciliation  Boards  exist  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  qtiestions  on  a 
district  basis,  the  procedure  of  the  Conciliation  Board  and  the  District  Council  might 
with  advantage  be  co-ordinated  or  the  Conciliation  Board  might  act  as  the  District 
Council  for  the  district. 

(3)  National  Council. 

A  National  Council  should  be  established  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  mine 
owners  and  mine  workers  appointed  by  the  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  any 
question  of  national  interest  which  may  be  referred  to  it. 

48.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  indicating  in  general  terms  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Pit  Committees,  District  Councils  and  National  Council  should  be  instituted.       We  recognise 
that  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  different  districts  and  different  collieries  may  involve 
variations  in  the  constitution  and  procedxire,  but  we  recommend  that  the  parties  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  discuss  a  scheme  of  this  description  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  the  Interim 
Report  on  Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils  by  the  Reconstruction  Sub-Committee  on  Relations 
between  Employers  and  Employed  to  which  two  members  of  this  Commission  are  signatories. 

Distribution. 

49.  The  evidence  shows  that  considerable  saving  is  possible  in  the  distribution  of  household 
coal. 

An  extension  of  dealing  in  household1  coal  by  co-operative  effort  will  no  doubt  take  place 
automatically. 

50.  We  recommend  that  local  authorities  should  be  given  statutory  powers 
to  deal  in  household  coal,  not  as  a  monopoly,  but  in  competition  with  private 
dealers  or  co-operative  effort,  subject  to  the  provision  that  any  losses  sustained 
in  such  dealing-  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  rates. 

51.  Wherever  consolidation  of  the  present  distributing-  agencies  is  possible  it 
should  be  effected  but  not  so  as  to  result  in  combinations  or  trusts  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer. 

52.  We  recommend  that  in  order  that  all  parties  interested  should  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  understanding  and    appreciating  the  cost  and  difficulties  of 
the  distribution  of  coal,  a  Consultative  Committee  should  be  set  up  by  the  Mines 
Department  consisting  of  representatives  of  colliery  owners,  mineworkers,  con- 
sumers and  distributors.     This  Committee  should  meet  regularly  and  discuss  any 
points  of  common  interest  which  may  be  brought  forward  by  persons  concerned. 
It  may  also  be  desirable  that  similar  Committees  similarlj'-  constituted  and  with 
similar  functions  should  be  set  up  in  the  principal  mining  districts. 

Export  Trade. 

53.  Many  witnesses  have  referred  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  the  coal  export  trade,  as  having  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  international  money 
exchange  and  upon  the  food  supply  of  the  country. 

54.  Even  if  the  State  did  not  itself  engage  in  the  export  trade,  a  State  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  coal  would  not  permit  that  freedom  of  action  and  flexibility  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  private  coal  exporter  which  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  trade. 

55.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  impracticable  for  the  State  to  carry  on  an  export  trade 
in  coal. 

MINING  ROYALTIES. 

TJip.  Effect  of  tlie  Incidence  of,  and  Practice  in  regard  to  Mining  Royalties  upon  the  Coal 

Industry  and  the  Cost  of  Coal. 

56.  There  is  in  our  judgment  a  radical  difference  between  the  mere  ownership  by  the  State 
of  a  national  asset  like  coal  and  the  conduct  by  the  State  of  an  industry  like  the  coal  industry 
whether  with  or  without  its  export  trade. 

57.  Coal  is  our  principal  national  asset,  and  as  it  is  a  wasting  asset  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  State  that  it  should  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage. 

58.  The  ownership  of  the  seams  of  coal  is  now  in  the  hands  of  several  thousand  persons, 
most  of  whom  have  exercised  their  rights  in  a  reasonable  manner,  but  some  of  whom  have  not 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the  national  asset. 

59.  The  effect  of  mining  royalties  (including  wayleaves)  on  the  cost  of  coal  lias  been,  in 
our  judgment,  slight.      In  1913  they  amounted  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  at  the  pit- 
head ajid  in  1918  to  about  2£  per  cent,  of  that  value. 

60.  The  third  report  of  the  Acquisition  and  Valuation  of  Land  Committee  appointed  by 
Your  Majesty's  Minister  of  Reconstruction  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  defects  arising  from  the 
present  system  of  ownership  and  proposes  to  create  a  new  Sanctioning  Authority  invested  with 
power  to  issue  compulsory' orders  from  time  to  time  to  remedy  those  defects  as  and  when  they 
are  found  to  exist. 

61.  The  defects  as  set  forth  by  that  Committee  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Owners  unwilling  to  sell  or  lease. 

(2)  Owners  demanding  exorbitant  terms. 
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(3)  Minerals  under  copyhold  or  enfranchised  land. 

(4)  Minerals  in  small  separate  ownerships. 

(5)  Legal  disability  of  owners. 

(6)  Cases  of  unknown  owners. 

(7)  Difficulties  in  working  arising  from  surface  support. 

(8)  Coal  unnecessarily  left  unworked  as  barriers. 

(9)  Eefusal  of  owners  to  grant  wayleaves  on  reasonable  terms. 

(10)  Difficulty  in  obtaining  surface  powers  for  working  or  carrying  minerals. 

(11)  Restrictive  conditions  impeding  development  of  minerals. 

(12)  Onerous  conditions  of  leases. 

(13)  Absence  of  power  to  regulate  the  lay-out  of  a  mineral  field. 

(14)  Loss  of  minerals  in  working. 

62.  In  certain  cases  boundaries  are  arbitrary  and  irregular  and  make  some  coal  difficult 
to  work  or  not  worth  working. 

63  We  have  carefully  considered  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
in  the  national  interest  would  be  for  the  State  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  coal. 

64.  Under  State  ownership  there  would  be  one  owner  instead  of  several  thousand  owners, 
and  the  difficulties  caused  under  the  present  system  will  be  effectively  dealt  with. 

65.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  desirable  to  set  up  a  controlling  authority  to  deal  with 
such  of  these  difficulties  as  the  mere  change  of  ownership  will  not  affect. 

For  example:  — 

(a)  coal  held  by  one  lessee  could   not  be   worked   by   an    adjoining   lessee   without   tiie 

consent  of  the  first  lessee; 
(6)  if  a  barrier  is  comprised  in  a  lease  it  cannot  be  worked ; 

(c)  a  change  of  ownership  cannot  place  the  State  in  any  better  position  with  respect 

to  support  for  the  surface  than  that  of  a  private  owner; 

(d)  some  authority  must  settle  the  question  of  any  future  pits,  railways,  or  other  surface 

work  and  surface  way-leaves  in  the  fixing  of  which  the  owner  of  the  surface  ought 
to  have  a  voice. 

66.  It  must  be  a  condition  of  any  vesting  of  coal  in  the  State  that  the  existing 
owners  of  royalties  shall  receive  fair  and  just  compensation  and  that  the  owners 
and    occupiers    of  the    surface    shall    be    protected    by    suitable    conditions    and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  State. 

67.  The  coal  should  only  vest  in  the  State  subject  to  the  existing-  leases  or 
tenancies  and  in  any  case  where  an  existing  lease  or  tenancy  is  held  for  a  term 
of  years  of  which  less  than  sixty  are  unexpired,  the  lessees  or  tenants  must  have 
the  option  of  requiring  the  term  to  be  extended  upon  reasonable  conditions  as  to 
rent  and  otherwise  up  to  the  full  term  of  sixty  years. 

68.  As  regards  those  cases  where  the   coal   is  being  worked   by   the  owner 
as  colliery  owner  it  should  only  vest  in  the  State  subject  to  the  granting  to  him 
of  a   lease  for  such    a  number   of  years   not   exceeding  sixty  years,  as  he  may 
require  upon  such   conditions   as   to   rent  or  otherwise  as  may  be  customary  in 
the  district,  fair  and  just  compensation  being  paid  to  him. 

69.  There  must  be  conferred  on  the  State  all  usual  or  necessary  mining  easements,  over 
surface,  together  with  power  to  procure  all  such  easements  in  the   future,   subject  to  proper 
provision  for  payment  of  compensation  for  land  occupied  and  generally  for  all  damage  caused 
to  the  owner  or  occupier  of   the  surface. 

70.  The  powers  and  provisions  herin  referred  to  would  require  to  be  carefully  defined, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  E«port  to  indicate  generally  their  character. 

71.  Provision   will   require  to  be   made   for   dealing   in   the    absence   of   agreement    willi 
questions  arising  between   the   State  and   the  colliery   proprietors   os   to   the   terms    of    either 
existing  or  future  leases  and  to  avoid  preferential  treatment. 

• 

Underground   Wayleaves. 

72.  We  have  given  some  consideration  to  this  subject  and  have  met  with  much  difficulty. 
The  time  at  our  disposal  has  been  too  short  to  enable  us  to  investigate  and  come  to  a  detailed 
conclusion  on  what  we  recognise  is  a  complex  problem. 

73.  Underground  wayleaves  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  categories :      (1)  wavleaves 
through  an  area  which  is  not  at  the  time  being  worked,  and  (2)  wayleaves  through  an  area 
which  is  at  the  time  being  worked. 

74.  It  has  to  be  kept  in  view  that   according  to  our  recommendations   the    State   is   to 
purchase  only  the  seams  of  coal. 

75.  An  area  which  is  not  at  the  time  being  worked  may  have  been  exhausted  so  for  as 
the  known  seams  of  coal  are  concerned.     On  the  other  hand,"  in  the  area,  certain  sealns  only 
may  have  been  exhausted.    In  either  of  these  cases  the  wayleave  might  be  through  an  exhausted 
seam.     In  the  case  of  an  area  which   is  being  worked,   the  wayleave   may   be  in   respect   of 
conveyance  of  coal  through  a  seam,  a  portion  of  which  is  at  the  time  being  worked,  or  it 
may  be  in  respect  of  conveyance  through  a  seam  which  has  been  completely  exhausted 

1 6.     As  already  explained,  the  State  will  acquire  the  seams  of  coal.     There  is  no  coal  for 
nate  to  acqiftre  in  an  exhausted  seam. 

77.  The  State  as  owner  of  the  workable  coal  must  have  the  right  of  access  to  the  coal 
and  the  right  of  bringing  the  coal  to  the  surface  through  any  area. 
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78.  dn  principle  we  consider  tlul  pii\;iir  rights,  ol  whatever  description,  if  acquired  by 
I  lie  Sl;iie,  should  lie  (lie  subject  of  compensation  to  the  owner  of  these  rights,  «nd  we  recpm- 
mend  that  the  qiiolidn  of  nndei^r  .....  ul  waylcavo  ^iionld  be  the  subject  of  careful  investigation. 


Other   Minerals. 

T!».  This  Report  refer-  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  the  coal.  \Ve  (ire,  however,  not 
ignoring  the  question  of  other  minerals  got  by  underground  mining,  wliether  worked  in  con- 
juuctidii  with  c<Kil  or  not. 

The  extension  of  the  principle  of  acquisition  in  .such  cases  may  require  consideration. 

PurdMse  of  Coal. 

80.  The  State  should  pay  fair  and  just  compensation. 

81.  In  this  respect  there  is,   in  our  judgment,   no  ground  for  regarding  the  owners  of 
mining  royalties  differently  from  the  owners  of  any  other  form  of  property  recognised  by  the 
State. 

82.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  basis  of  such  compensation  should  be  15  years' 
purchase  of  the  amount  received  by  the  owners   tor  coal  rents  and   royalties  on   the  average 
of  the  last  five  pre-war  years,  less  Mineral  Rights  Duty;  the  valuation  being  subject  to  suteh 
variation  <is  the  Assessing  Tribunal  may  think  fit,  having  regard  to  the  present  condition  and 
future   prospects  of   th«   area    which   forms  the   subject  of   the   particular   assessment.      Each 
ca^  must  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

Where  the  area  was  not  worked  or  fully  developed  prior  to  the'  war,  the  compensation 
should  be  ascertained  on  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  area. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  valuation  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
recognised  rules  in  such  cases. 

8-J.  A  Tribunal  should  be  established  in  each  district  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
amount  payable  to  each  royalty  owner  in  that  district.  The  Tribunal  should  consist  of  a  mining 
engineer  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  State,  a  mining  engineer  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  and 
a  legal  chairman  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  England  or  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

84.  These  Tribunals  should  have  power  to  obtain  any  necessary  information  by  oral  or 
written  evidence  and  by  personal  inspection,  and  the  number  of  expert  witnesses  who  would 
be  employed  on  behalf  of  the  owner  and  the  State  respectively  should  be  limited.       Parties 
should  be  entitled  to  appear  by  counsel  or  solicitor  and  a  lessee  should  also  be  entitled  to  appear 
similarly   in   the  event  of  any  question   arising  affecting   his   interest.       The  decision    of   the 
Tribunal  should  be  final  and  should  not  be  subject  to  appeal  except  on  a  question  of  law. 

85.  The  risk  of  excessive  claims  or  expenses  should  be  guarded  against  by  providing  that 
where  the  amount  awarded  by  the  Tribunal  does  not  exceed  the  sum,  if  any  previously  offered 
in  writing  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  costs  incurred  by  the  claimant  after  the  date  of  such 
offer  shall  be  borne  by  the  claimant.     Subject  to  this  proviso  the  State  shall  pay  the  costs  and 
the  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  assessment  of  the  compensation  and  in  all  cases  the  costs 
and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  transfer. 

Conclusion. 

8G.  Having  concluded  our  labours,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  to  us  by  Mr.  Arnold  D.  McNair,  C.B.E.,  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Stone,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  also  by  the  Staff  of  the  Commission. 

Their  able  and  courteous  assistance  has  been  of  the  greatest  value. 

All  of  which  we  humbly  report  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

ARTHUR    BALFOUR. 
R.    W.    COOPER. 
ADAM   NIMMO. 
ALLAN  M.    SMITH. 
EVAN"  WILLIAMS. 
20th  June,  1919. 


Memorandum  by  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  K.B.E.,  and  Sir  Allan  M. 

Smith,  K.B.E. 


With  reference  to  the  foregoing  Report:  — 

1.  As  the  first  stage  of  the  enquiry  wa>  concluded  and  the  three  Interim  Reports  of  20th 
March,  l!)I!l.  \\err  issued  before  we  became  members  of  the  Commission,  we  are  not  responsible 
for  anything  that  was  done  up  to  that  date  or  for  anything  contained  in  any  of  the  Interim 
Reports.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  point  this  out,  because  in  our  opinion  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
( 'li:i  irman's  Report  was  not  confined  to  the  two  matters  on  which  an  Interim  Report  was  promised 
by  L'dtli  March.  1919,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  viz.,  "  the  two  issues  of  wages  and  hours."  It 
was  on  these  two  points  only  that  the  witnesses  were  invited  to  give  evidence  at  that  stage  of  th« 

2<>4<>3  •  h  :\ 
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proceedings.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  letter  of  27th  February,  1919,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  to  the  Coal  Owners'  Associations,  which  stated  that  the  first  part  of  the 
enquiry  would  be  confined  to  a  preliminary  investigation  into  the  question  of  wages  and  hours. 

2.  The  recommendation  in  favour  of  nationalisation  or  unification  by  purchase  and /or  by 
joint  control  in  the  Chairman's  Eeport  of  20th  March,  1919,  to  which  we  refer,  has  made  the 
consideration  of  these  problems  in  the  second  stage  of  the  enquiry  more  difficult  for  us  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

ADAM    NIMMO. 

ALLAN     M.      SMITH. 
20th  June,  1919. 


(4)  Report  by  Sir  Arthur  Duckham,  K.C.B.,  M.I.C.E. 

Dated  20th  June,  1919. 


TO  THE   KING'S   MOST   EXCELLENT    MAJESTY. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  my  lleport  in  pursuance  of  the  Goal  Industry  Commission  Act, 
1919,  on  the  subjects  which  fell  to  bs  considered  during  the  second  stage  of  the  enquiry. 

I  find  myself  unfortunately  in  disagreement  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  on  points  both  of 
principle  and  detail.     It  appeared  to  me  therefore  necessary  to  submit  a  separate  report. 
I  divide  my  report  into  two  parts. :  — 

(i)  The  opinions  upon  which  my  recommendations  are  based, 
(ii)  My  recommendations. 


PART    I. 

Having  listened  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  and  having 
assimilated,  so  far  as  time  has  permitted,  the  many  important  and  interesting  documents  that 
have  been  circulated  to  the  members,  I  have  formed  the  following  opinions:  — 

I. 

Ownership  of  Minerals. 

The  private  ownership  of  minerals  has  not  been  and  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
community. 

II. 

Proving  of  Minerals. 
The  proving  of  the  country's  mineral  resources  should  not  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

III. 

Disadvantages  of  Private  Ownership. 

The  working  of  over  3,000  collieries  by  more  than  1,500  separate  interests  has  resulted 
in  heavy  losses  of  coal  and  inefficient  working,  and  unnecessary  difficulties  in  the  winning 
of  the  coal. 

IV. 

Distribution. 

The   system  of   distribution  of   coal  to   small   users   and   householders   has   not   been   and 
is  not  satisfactory.     The  system  of  distribution  of  coal  to  large  users  and  for  export  in  vogue 
before  the  war  safeguarded  the  large  consumer  and  encouraged  the  export  trade. 
During  the  war  the  control  of  coal  supplies  has  undoubtedly : 
(a)  Kept  the  price  of  coal  within  limits. 

(6)  Ensured  as  far  as  possible  an  even  distribution  of  the  quantity  of  coal  available. 
On  the  other  hand  control  has  : 

(c)  Resulted  in  grave  inefficiencies  in  the  use  of  coal,  owing  to  the  kind  of  coal  delivered 

to  the  user  being  in  many  cases  unsuitable  for  his  purposes. 

(d)  Caused  unnatural  conditions  in  the  coal  trade. 

(e)  Been  responsible  for  many  errors  which  naturally  occur  when  an  enterprise  of  such 
magnitude  is  ruled  by  a  central  and  more  or  less  makeshift  organisation. 

V. 

Decrease  in  Output. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  serious  decrease  in  the  output  of  coal.  This  is  caused  partly 
by  the  general  state  of  disturbance  in  industry,  owing  to  the  change  over  from  war  to  peace 
conditions,  and  partly  by  a  general  slackening  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  workers.  Higher 
remuneration  to  labour  has  not  resulted  in  larger  output. 
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VI. 

State  Enterprise. 

It  has  not   been  ^ho\vn  tliai  I  hero  is  ;m   increased  <nit|nit  per  worker  or  less  industrial  strife 
when  undertakings  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  Community. 

VII. 


The  workers  desire  «ind  should  have  full  Opportunity  to  improve  their  stilus  by: 
(a]  Co-operating  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  Industry. 
(l>)  Obtaining  a  proper  <md  sufficient  return  for  their  work. 
(<•')  The  improvement  of  their  general  conditions  of  living. 

(if)   Having    sufficient    leisure    to   devote    time    to    their,    family    circle    and    their    own 
betterment. 

VIII. 

Cost  of  Coal. 

It  is  essential,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  trade  ond  industry  of  this  country,  to  increase 
output  and  reduce  costs  by  practising  every  economy  and  improvement  in  methods. 

IX. 

Need   j<>  r    (  '-lii-iiit    Coal. 

Cheap  coal  is  vital  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  this  country  and  to  the  comfort  of  its 
citizens. 

X. 

Multiple  Shifts. 

The  evidence  has  shown  that  only  in  a  few  areas  is  a  multiple  shift  system  of  getting  coal 
in  operation.  The  multiple  shift  ensures  the  working  of  the  coal  face  for  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  per  day  by  relays  of  workers..  In  the  majority  of  collieries  therefore  the  best  results 
are  not  obtained.  The  objections  of  the  workers  form  the  chief  difficulty  in  putting  this 
desirable  system  into  practice  in  all  suitable  places. 

XI. 

Housing. 

The  general  housing  conditions  of  the  workers  throughout  the  country  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  miners  are  worse  housed  than  other  great  classes  of 
the  industrial  population.  In  many  cases  miners  are  badly  housed.  Some  owners  have  con- 
sistently and  successfully  endeavoured  to  improve  conditions.  But  for  the  war,  many  more 
suitable  houses  would  have  been  built. 

XII. 

Pithead  Baths. 

Mining  is  a  dirty  occupation,  and  the  condition  of  the  miners'  houses  has  Tbeen  made  worse 
and  the  lives  of  the  miners'  wives  and  families  made  harder  by  the  dirt  being  carried  into  the 
houses.  Pithead  baths  and  drying  rooms  for  pit  clothes  should  have  been  the  rule  long  ago. 
Both  owners  and  men  have  been  at  fault. 

XIII. 

Health. 

It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  health  of  miners  or  their  families  is  worse  than  the  health  of 

the  workers  in  other  industries. 

XIV. 
Safety. 

The  standard  of  safety  in  British  mines  compares  most  favourably  with  that  in  mines  in 
oilier  countries.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  nationalisation  in  other  countries  has  improved 
safety  condition?. 

XV. 

Private  Enterprise. 


The  development  of  tn-e  coal  industry  (the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  and  industrial 
01  iliU  country  i  ha^  been  entirely  due  lo  private  enterprise.      On  the  other  hand  grave  losses  to  the 
community  have  been  caused  by  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise. 

2i;it>:>  *  * 
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XVI. 

Friction  between  Owners  and  Workpeople. 

In  some  of  the  districts  there  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  workers  to 
realise  that  their  interests  should  be  made  common.  The  result  has  been  continual  and 
gradually  increasing  friction  and  mistrust,  which  have  caused  decreased  efficiency  m  the  working 
of  the  mines. .  The  refusal  of  the  Miners'  Federation  to  co-operate  with  other  unions  of  workeis, 
with  the  employers,  and  with  the  State  to  obtain  general  industrial  agreement  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

XVII. 
Poor  Collieries  and  Areas. 

The  prosperity  of  collieries  and  coal  areas  varies  greatly.  There  is  grave  danger  under 
present  conditions  of  many  collieries  and  even  some  areas  going  out  of  product 

XVIII. 

Nationalisation. 

National  ownership  and  control  of  collieries  does  not  offer  a  real  solution  of  the  problems. 
Many  advantages  have  been  claimed  for  nationalisation :  practically  none  has  been  sustained. 
Many  cogent  objections  have  been  advanced  against  nationalisation,  the  majority  of  which  have 
not  been  refuted.  The  nationalisation  of  the  coal  mining  industry  would  be  an  unprecedented 
and  colossal  experiment.  A  mistake  would  result  in  a  national  calamity. 

XIX. 

Bureaucratic  Control. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  bureaucratic  control  would  be  unsuited  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  coal  industry.  Incentive  and  freedom  of  action  are  necessary ;  bureaucracy  stifles 
both. 

XX. 

Miners'  Federation  Bill. 

The  Bill  drafted  and  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Federation  does  not  offer  a  satis- 
factory solution .  Among  many  points  which  make  this  scheme  unworkable  are  the-  following  :  — 

1.  The  Minister  is  responsible  both  to  Parliament  and  a  Mining  Council. 

2.  The  impracticable  proposals  for  the  control  of  the  industry. 

3.  The  predominance  of  the  Miners'  Federation ;  the  disregard  of  the  many  other  interests 

concerned  in  the  industry. 

4.  The  proposed  confiscation  of  property. 

5.  The  very  wide  powers  of  acquisition  to  be  granted  to  the  Mining  Council,  coupled 

with  a  disclaimer  clause  which  might  paralyse  industry. 

XXI. 

Mineowners'  Proposal,'. 

The  mineowaers'  proposals  show  a  desire  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  workers,  biit  a  profit- 
sharing  scheme,  under  which  bonuses  form  part  of  the  wages,  and  the  failure  to  include  work- 
men's representatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  scheme  render 
the  main  proposals  unacceptable.  Further,  there  are  no  suggestions  for  the  unification  of  the 
working  of  collieries  in  the  same  district. 

XXII. 

Research. 

Research  and  experiment  to  improve  methods  and  conditions  of  working  and  dealing1  with 
coal  have  not,  in  the  majority  of  collieries,  received  sufficient  attention.  No  evidence  is  forth- 
coming, except  in  a  few  specific  instances,  of  serious  co-operative  effort  between  owners  to  carry 
out  research  and  to  pool  ideas  and  experience. 

XXIII. 

Fuel  Conservation. 

An  enormous  amount  of  fuel  is  being  wasted  in  this  country.  The  collieries  are  offenders, 
but  every  industry  is  wasting  fuel  by  using  it  uuecouomically.  A  very  substantial  saving  could 
rapidly  be  made  if  the  question  of  economy  were  made  a  national  one.  The  generation  of 
electricity  in  central  stations  is  only  one  line  of  advance.  Similar  and  even  greater  savings 
could  be  made  if  proper  action  were  taken  in  other  spheres. 
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XXIV. 
(  mettled  Position  <>j  Industry. 

Control   anil   special   \v;ir  conditions   have  disturbed    the   whole    ind.i^try.      The   ap]M>intment 

of  the  Coal  ( 'ommission,  the  issue  of  the  interim   reports,  and   the  pnhlica!  i< I  evidence   in   the 

I'rcss  have  unsettled  the  industn  >lill  lurtlier.  and  are  preventing  all  development.  It  i> 
essential  that  the  I  lit  lire  of  t  lie  industry  l)e  decided  at  an  early  (late.  Conditions  in  the  industry 
should  he  changed  as  little  as  jHissihle,  ronijia  I  ilile  with  (hi-  attailinient  of  efficiency,  better 
conditions  and  satisfactory  ^upplies  to  the  consumer-. 


PART    II. 

Having  briefly  stated  my  opinions  as  to  what  are  the  salient  facts  of  the  present  situation, 
I  make  the  following:  recommendations.  The  time  left  for  the  preparation  of  reports  after 
the  completion  of  evidence  has  been  so  short  that  it  is  only  possible  to  make  recommendation; 
on  the  broadest  lines. 

XXV. 

Acquisition  of  Mineral  Rights. 

The  whole  of  the  mineral  rights  of  Great  Britain  should  be  acquired  by  the  State,  the  value 
ol  such  rights  being  estimated  in  each  case  on  the  same  basis  as  adopted  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
in  assessing  ownership  of  minerals  for  death  duties  (the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  clearly  show  the  principles),  due  regard  being  given  to  the  change 
in  value  of  money  owing  to  the  war,  increased  taxation  (with  the  exception  of  the  Excess  Mineral 
Rights  Duty),  etc.  No  increased  value  should  be  given  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown  that 
mineral  owners  have  used  improper  pressure  to  obtain  royalties  above  those  commonly  obtained 
or  iu  the  case  of  sliding  scale  royalties  which  have  become  excessive  through  war  conditions. 
Compensation  should  preferably  be  paid  in  the  form  of  annuities,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Walter 
Leaf's  evidence. 

XXVI. 

Ministry  of  Mings. 

A  Ministry  of  Mines  should  be  set  up,  which  should,  at  a  later  date,  form  one  of  a  group 
of  Ministries  attached  to  a  Ministry  of  Industry.  The  duties  of  the  Ministry  of  Mines  should 
be  (inter  alia) — 

(a)  To  supervise  and  control  all  mineral  rights  throughout  Great  Britain  and  to  ensure 
the  proper  working  of  all  minerals. 

(6)  To  ensure  the  making  of  a  complete,  geological  survey  (including  the  systematic- 
proving  of  all  coal  areas)  of  the  whole  country. 

(c)  To  be  responsible,  through  its  inspectors,  for  the  proper  eqxiipment  and  running  of 

mines  to  ensure  safety. 

(d)  To  initiate  and.  if  necessary,  carry  out  research  for  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 

of  those  working  in  and  about  mines,  better  methods  of  winning  coal,  etc. 
(e)'  To  undertake  the  study  of  the  special  diseases  of  underground  workers  and  to  initiate 

special  treatment. 
(/)  To  exercise  any  control  of  the  industry  which  a  national  emergency  may  render 

necessary. 

(rj)  To  advise  the  Minister  of  Labour  as  to  the  special  conditions  in  the  coal  industry, 
(/t.)  To  co-operate  with  any  Government  Department  set  up  for  the  conservation  of  fuel. 

XXVII. 

Area  Commission. 

A  Commission  assisted  by  experts  acquainted  with  the  various  districts  should  at  once  be 
set  up  to  decide  the  areas,  into  which  the  country  should  be  divided  (all  mining  interests  in  each 
of  such  areas  being  amalgamated)  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  economies  and  efficiencies  in  the 
winning  and  working  of  coal.  The  areas  should  not  be  larger  than  necessary  to  ensure — 

(a)  The  most  efficient  draining  and  pumping  for  the  whole  area,. 

(6)  The  most  rapid  transport  of  the  coal  to  the  surface  and  the  miner  to  his  work. 

(c)  The  obtaining  and  distribution  of  power  from  one  centre. 

(d)  The  prevention  of  waste  of  coal  by  artificial  barriers,  etc. 

(e)  The  proper  handling  of  the  various  classes  of  coal  produced  in  the  area. 

XXVIII. 

Unification. 

It  is  essential  that  all  the  colliery  interests  in  the  areas  specified1  should  be  amalgamated  iq 
order  to  obtain  proper  working.  The  amalgamated  interests  would  be  granted  a  lease  by  the 
Crown  to  work  coal  and  other  necessary  minerals. 
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XXIX. 

Method  of  Unification. 


It  is  possible  to  prepare  a  variety  of  schemes  to  attain  the  primary  object  of  unification  in 
areas    butTe  followiVproposals  a/e  made  to  illustrate  the  intention.      The  proposals  assume 

aft^  -  i*  areashould.be  aniaiganiated  into 


area;should.be  aniaiganiated  into 
a  Statutory  Company  (hereinafter  called  "  a  District  Coal  Board     ). 

(a)  The  total  par  value  of  the  shares  issued  by  any  Board  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
'   total  value  of  the  various  amalgamated  interests  as  going  concerns  at  the  present 
time,  but  valued  at  1914  prices,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  capital 
diture  since  that  date  at  enhanced  prices. 

(6)  The  shares  of  the  District  Coal  Board  should  be  of  one  class  only  and  should   be 
entitled  to  a  minimum  rate  of  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  which  should  be  guarantee. 
by  the  Government. 

(c)  Profits  in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  pay  the  4  per  cent,  dividend  and  usual 
ciation  may  be  utilised—  . 

(i)  to  form  such  reserve  funds  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Minister  Of  Mines. 
(ii)  To  pay  a  further  2  per  cent,  dividend. 

Of  the  remaining  profits  one-third  may  be  utilised  for  paying  further  dividend 
on  shares,  but  the  other  two-thirds  must  be  used  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal. 
The  above  proposals  for  the  division  of  profits  do  not  preclude  a  bonus  on  profits  being  paid 
to  the  managerial  and  clerical  staff.     This  would  correspond  to  the  bonus  in  output  proposed 
below  for  the  manual  workers. 

XXX. 

Government  Right  to  take  over  a  District  Coal  Board. 

The  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  take  over  the  shares  of  any  District  Board  should 
the  Board  have  called  upon  the  Government  in  four  years  out  of  a  consecutive  seven  years  to 
make  advances  to  pay  the  guaranteed  dividend  and  the  Board  failed  to  repay  within  the  seven 
years  any  advances  made.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  shares  so 
acquired  should  be  based  upon  the  profits  earned  by  the  undertaking  during  such  seven  years. 

XXXI. 

Board  of  Directors. 

The  number  of  Directors  on  each  Board  should  be  not  less  than  seven.  All  except  three  of 
the  Directors  should  be  appointed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  shareholders.  Of  such  three 
Directors,  one  should  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  agents,  managers  and  under-managers,  and 
two  by  ballot  of  the  workpeople  engaged  in  the  area. 

• 

XXXII. 

Government  Representative  . 

The  Government,  as  owner  of  all  minerals  in  the  area,  should  appoint  a  competent  mining 
engineer  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State.  He  should  have  the  right  to  attend  directors' 
meetings  when  he  desires  to  do  so,  bxit  should  have  no  voting  power. 

XXXIII. 

Agents,  Managers,  and  Undermanagers'  Representatives. 

The  agents,  managers  and  undermanagers  have  and  will  continue  to  have  legal  obligation 
for  the  proper  and  safe  running  of  mines.  They  therefore  should  be  represented  on  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Their  expert  advice  would  be  invaluable. 

XXXIV. 

Workmen's  Representatives. 

Labour  has  a  special  claim  for  representation  on  the  directorate  as  wages  form  the  pre- 
dominant item  in  the  cost  of  production  and  the  conditions  of  the  industry  are  necessarily 
hazardous.  The  other  directors  would  benefit  greatly  by  having  actual  workers  on  the  Board 
with  a  close  knowledge  of  conditions,  and  the  workmen  would  have  a  definite  voice  in  the  conduct 
of  the  industry. 

XXXV. 

Each  director  must  have  full  power  of  taking  decisions  and  voting  without  reference. 

XXXVI. 

Minimum  or  Standard  Wages. 

The  minimum  or  standard  wages  for  mine  workers  should  be  considered  and  settled  together 
with  the  general  wages  of  the  country.     Whatever  machinery  may  be  set  up  by  the  Minister 
•  of  Labour  for  this  j/urpose  should  be  utilised. 
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XXXVII. 

(Committee  for  Settliny  Rates  and   Wayei. 

Special  rates  and  wages  should  be  settled  for  the  area  of  each  District  Board.  The  basis 
should  bo  (lie  agivoiiHMils  a'  pro-ont,  in  force  which  havi  licon  M-rivcd  ;it.  .illcr  years  of  experience. 
Conciliation  Hoards  on  similar  lines  to  those  uow  existing  shall  deal  with  .special  wages  anu 

disputes. 

XXXVIII. 

Payment  by  Results. 

The  wages  of  all  workpeople  and  employees  should  be  guaranteed  by  minimum  or  standard 
rates.  An  equitable  system  of  payment  on  increased  output  and  efficiency  should  be  arranged 
and  made  applicable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  manual  workers  in  addition  to  the  system  of 
piece-work  rates  at  present  in  force. 

XXXIX. 

Associated  Undertakings. 

Where  a  colliery  undertaking  is  attached  to  other  industrial  undertakings,  such  as  iron, 
steel-works,  by-product  ovens,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  colliery  undertaking  should  be  separated  and 
included  in  the  holding  of  the  District  Coal  Board.  The  colliery  should  then  be  leased1  back  to 
the  original  owners,  who  would  have  the  right  to  raise  and  use  all  coal  necessary  for  their  own 
purposes,  but  they  should  have  no  powers  to  sell  coal  as  such  except  through  the  District  Coal 
Hoard. 

XL. 

• 

Responsibility  of  Manager. 

At  each  colliery,  as  now,  the  manager  should  be  responsible  for  and  have  complete  control 
of  the  running  of  the  pit.  The  District  Coal  Board  will  have  managing  directors,  consulting 
engineers  and  technical  experts,  who  will  naturally  discuss  matters  with  the  managers  and  lay 
down  general  policy. 

XLI. 

Pit  Committees. 

At  each  colliery  a  pit  committee  should  be  set  up  with  the  manager  as  chairman  and  repre- 
sentatives of  each  main  class  of  workmen  employed  in  or  about  the  mine.  The  pit  committees 
should  meet  at  definite  intervals  and  would  be  competent  to  discuss  and  make  proposals  on — 

(a)  safety  of  the  mine; 

(6)  conditions  of  working ; 

(c)  improvement  in  methods  ; 

(d)  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  workers  while  in  the  mine  or  colliery  premises ; 

(e)  any  disputes  that  may  arise  other  than  wages  disputes. 
Wages  would  not  be  discussed  at  pit  committee  meetings. 

XLII. 

Multiple  Shifts. 

The  general  extension  of  multiple  shifts,  as  the  most  ready  means  of  increasing  output, 
reducing  costs,  and  improving  wages  to  the  workpeople  as  a  whole,  should  be  immediately 
considered  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Government,  owners  and  miners. 

XLIII. 

Housing . 

Housing  is  a  national  question.  The  present  great  Government  scheme  will  prevent  any 
other  general  scheme  forward,  a's  all  available  building  facilities  will  be  fully  utilised. 

XLIV. 

Pit  Head  Baths. 

The  Id.  per  ton  levy  proposed  in  the  Interim  Report  presented  by  the  Chairman,  myself  and 
my  two  colleagues  should  be  immediately  used  for  setting  up  pit-head  baths  and  drying  rooms. 
This  will  do  much  to  improve  housing  conditions. 

XLT. 

Distribution. 

Municipalities  and  local  authorities  should  be  given  powers  to  undertake  the  distribution 
<>l  coal  in  their  areas,  either  by  sett  ing  up  their  own  organisations,  purchasing  existing  businesses 
or  employing  existing  contractors. 
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XL  VI. 

Coal  Traffic. 

The  question  of  the  economy  of  coal  traffic  and  private  ownership  of  wagons  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications  in  conjunction  with  the  Minister  of 
Mines.  The  interests  of  the  consumer  must  be  safeguarded,  and  the  consumer  must  be  given 
free  choice  of  fuel  to  ensure  proper  economy  in  its  utilisation. 

XLVII. 

Accounts  and  Costing. 
A  standard  form  of  accounts  should  be  adopted  for  all  District  Boards. 

XLVIII. 
Publicity. 

It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  complete  publicity  as  to  the  operations  and  financial 
results  of  the  coal  industry.  The  Ministry  of  Mines  should  be  expressly  charged  with  the  duty 
of  publishing,  not  less  than  once  a  year,  figures  showing  the  cost  of  getting  coal  in  each  of  the 
districts  of  the  country,  and  the  proportion  chargeable  to  materials,  wages,  general  expenses, 
interest,  profits  and  other  general  items. 

XLIX. 

Meeting  of  Chairmen  of  District  Board*. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  should  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Chairmen  of  all  District  Boards 
quarterly  (and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Minister). 

L. 

Commission  for  Heat,  Lit/ Jit  and  Power. 

Commissioners  for  Heat,  Light  and  Power  should  be  appointed,  who  should  undertake  a 
full  enquiry  into  the  wastage  of  fuel  and  the  best  methods  of  effecting  economies  throughout  the 
country. 

I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  Chairman  in  his  expression  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  Assessors  and  Secretaries  for  the  invaluable  help  they  have  given  to  the  Commission 
throughout  the  enquiry,  and  for  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from  them  in  the  preparation 
of  my  Report. 

All  of  which  I  humbly  report  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 

ARTHUR  DUCKHAM. 
20th  June,  1919. 
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COAL    INDUSTRY    COMMISSION. 


SECOND  STAGE— FIRST  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY-,  SOKD  APUIL,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  8ANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

f 

MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER.  Sm    ALLAN    M.    SMITH 

SIR    ARTHUR  DUCKHAM.  MR.    HERBERT    SMITH. 

MR.  J.    T.    FORQIE.  MR.  R.    H.    TAWNEY. 

MR.  FRANK   HODGES.  MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

SIR   LEO   CHIOZZA    MONEY.  MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 
SIB  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Attestor). 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretory). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman :  Gentlemen,  in  order  that  the  Press  and 
the  general  public  may  appreciate  the  class  of  evi- 
dence we  are  going  to  call,  I  will  state  quite  shortly 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  given  at  the  first  part 
of  the  Inquiry.  We  have,  first  of  all,  thought  it  wise 
to  call  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  scientific 
economists ;  that  is  to  say,  gentlemen  who  have  not 
practical  experience  with  coal  mines,  but  who  are 
text-books  writers,  professors,  and  other  learned  per- 
sons who  treat  upon  the  subject  of  Nationalisation 
generally.  For  example,  we  shall  have  to-day  Pro- 
fessor Pigou,  who  is  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  a  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Then  we  shall  have  Pro- 
fessor Sir  William  Ashley,  who  is  the  Vice-Principal 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  and  Professor  of 
Commerce  at  the  same  University.  We  shall  have 
Professor  Edwin  Cannan,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  London  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  who  is  the  author  of  various 
works  on  economic  subjects.  There  is  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  of  the  same  class.  We  hope,  for 
example,  to  call  first  to-morrow  a  very  well-known 
gentleman,  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who  is  a  writer  upon 
these  subjects.  We  also  have  a  Professor  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  Professor  W.  R.  Scott,  and 
other  learned  gentlemen  from  other  Universities,  and 
eventually  one  member  of  our  own  body,  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  will  give  us  his  views ;  he  will  go  into  the 
witness  box,  offer  himself  for  cross-examination,  and 
give  his  views  not  only  generally  upon  the  subject  of 
Nationalisation,  but  especially  on  the  Nationalisation 
of  the  particular  industry  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  I  had  hoped  that  the  whole  of  those  witnesses, 
except  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  is  not  able  to  be  here 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  would  be  finished  by  to- 
morrow night;  but,  unfortunately,  owing  to  some- 
what short  notice,  the  Commission  was  not  able  to 
have  the  private  meeting  which  we  hoped  to  have 
last  night.  Some  of  ,the  members  did  not  attend,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  Commission  will  have  to  adjourn 
to-day  at  half-past  one,  and  not  sit  again  to-day.  It 
will  deliberate  in  private  to-morrow  morning,  and 
will  sit  punctually  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 
[  hope,  with  the  two  sittings  of  this  morning  and  to- 
morrow afternoon,  that  the  whole  of  what  I  call  the 
scientific  witnesses  will  be  finished,  with  the  exception 
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of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  and  any  other  gentleman  who 
may  come  possibly  later,  but  of  whom  at  present  I  am 
not  aware. 

After  that  evidence  is  concluded  we  propose  to  con. 
sider  the  case  of  the  royalty-owners,  and,  giving  the 
best  estimate  I  can  with  regard  to  time,  I  hope  and 
think  they  will  be  called  first  thing  on  Friday.  The 
Commission  will  not  sit  on  Saturday,  but  will  resume 
its  sittings  on  Tuesday.  After  those  witnesses  have 
been  finished  we  shall  call  other  classes  of  witnesses, 
and  I  will  announce  those  classes  of  witnesses,  and  as 
far  as  possible  their  names,  at  the  Tuesday  sitting. 
The  first  two  sets  of  witnesses,  as  I  say,  will  be  the 
scientific  economists  and  the  royalty-owners. 

I  now  propose  to  call  the  first  witness  of  the  scientific 
economists,  namely  Professor  Pigou. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Pawsey.  Sir,  may  I  make  an  application? 
Chairman :  Yes. 

Mr.  It.  F.  Pawsey:  I  desire  to  make  a  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  Commission  under  sub-section  3  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  constituting  the  Commission  that 
royalty-owners  may  jointly  appear  by  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses. 

Chairman:  That  sub-section  reads:  "Persons  in- 
terested in  the  inquiry  shall  not  be  entitled  to  appear 
before  the  Commissioners  by  counsel  or  solicitor  unless 
it  appears  desirable  to  the  Commissioners  to  allow  any 
such  appearance  for  special  reasons."  What  special 
reasons  do  you  allege? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Pawsey :  My  special  reasons  are  that  there 
is  no  one  on  the  Commission  directly  representing  the 
interests  of  royalty-owners,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  those  interests,  which  are  both  small  and  great, 
should  be  put  before  the  Commission.  Further,  Sir, 
I  say  that,  having  had  experience  as  a'  witness  in  the 
chair,  I  desire  that  Counsel  shall  not  only  advise 
witnesses,  but  be  here  to  protect  witnesses. 

Chairman:  I  am  not  for  a'  moment  saying  I  am 
unsympathetic  with  your  application,  but  could  vou 
kindly  deal  with  the  question  of  it  being  a  special 
reason  ?  Was  there  anybody  representing  the  royalty- 
owners  upon  the  Mining  Royalty  Commission  P 

Mr.  R.  F.  Pawiey:  Yee. 

2  F 
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Chairman:   Who  was  it,  please? 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey:  It  appears  at  page  80.  Mr. 
Frederick  Parker  Rhodes  was  -undoubtedly  a  solicitor 
who  has  a  very  wide  experience  indeed  in  royalty 
matters. 

Chairman:  Take  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper  on  this  Com- 
mission. Has  he  not  experience  of  royalty  matters? 
He  is  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Pawsey :  But  I  think  Mr.  Rhodes  directly 
represented  royalties. 

Chairman :   I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  late 
Mr.  G.  B.  Foster  was  a  direct  representative  of 
royalty-owners,  and  so  was  Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Edia- 
burgh. 

Chairman:  Your  point,  Mr.  Pawsey,  first  of  all.  is 
that  there  is  precedent  for  it  on  another  Commission, 
and  the  special  reason  is  that  you  are  not  represented 
on  this  Commission.  Were  there  Counsel  before  that 
other  Royal  Commission!?  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
renew  your  application  when  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  is  here  ? 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey:   I  would. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smillie :  Would  Mr.  Pawsey  put  in  a 
list  of  the  people  he  directly  represents  and  applies 
for? 

Chairman:  I  understand  this  gentleman's  position, 
and  I  daresay  he  is  instructing  Counsel. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey:  Yes.  Might  Mr.  Leslie  Scott 
make  the  application  to  you? 

Chairman :  Certainly.     When  can  he  make  it? 
Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey:  I  hojpe  before  half-past  one. 

Chairman:  If  he  does  not,  will  you  renew  your 
application? 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey :  Yes. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smillie :  When  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  makes 
the  application  later  on  will  you  put  in  a  list  of  the 
Members  of  your  Association? 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey :  The  point  would  be  that  we 
should  represent  the  royalty-owners  of  Scotland, 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Lancashire,  South  Wales, 
Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands. 

Chairman:   All  the  royalty-owners? 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey :  I  cannot  say  all  the  royalty- 
owners  are  bearing  this  expense.  They  are  collectively 


now,  not  in  the  former  Association  I  represented, 
represented  by  this  Committee  of  the  joint  royalty- 
owners  of  the  Kingdom. 

Chairman :  When  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  renews  the  appli- 
cation you  might  ask  him  to  give  your  precedents  and 
reasons.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  if  you  say  there 
are. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Could  we  know  what  amount 
of  royalty  capital  is  represented  by  this  gentleman  ? 

Chairman:  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  will  tell  us  when  he 
makes  the  application. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey :  Now,  may  I  ask  for  leave  to 
purchase  copies  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
Reports  have  been  issued? 

Chairman:  Do  you  want  leave  for  that?  Can  you 
not  get  it  from  the  stationer? 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey :  We  cannot  get  it.  We  have  daily 
applied  since  the  Commission  adjourned  and  we  can- 
not get  it.  There  is  no  means  of  our  witnesses  study- 
ing Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence. 

Chairman:  That  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  applica- 
tion. The  position  at  present  is  that  the  evidence  has 
to  be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  gentlemen  who  gave 
it.  One  gentleman,  I  understand,  is  somewhat  aston- 
ished at  the  evidence  he  gave  and  wants  rather  large 
revision.  Yours  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  application, 
and  the  reason  it  cannot  be  acceded  to  is  not  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  do  so,  but  the  revised  edition  is  not 
to  hand. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey :  Might  we  postpone  calling  evi- 
dence until  we  get  the  printed  proceedings? 

Chairman:  I  do  not  know  when  you  will  get  the 
evidence.  If  it  will  assist  you,  my  view  about  it  is 
that  this  is  a  N-ational  inquiry  and  we  want  every- 
one's brains  so  as  to  come  to  a  good  solution  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  care  whose  brains  they  are.  I  will 
give  you  my  own  copy  of  the  evidence,  but  this  morn- 
ing I  cannot  do  more  than  that. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Pawsey :  I  would  not  rob  you,  Sir.  I 
have  one  copy,  but  that  copy  is  in  the  hands  of  leading 
Counsel. 

Chairman :  If  you  have  mine  then  you  will  have  two 
copies.  I  am  a'fraid  at  the  moment  it  is  at  my  private 
house,  but  I  will  send  for  it  and  you  shall  have  it,  but 
you  will  let  me  have  it  back  ? 

Mr.  B.  F.  Pawsey:  Certainly. 


Professor  ARTHUR  CECIL  PIGOU,  Affirmed  and  Examined. 


Chairman :  The  system  we  have  is  that  I  read  your 
proof,  and  after  that  any  gentleman  on  the  Commis- 
sion who  desires  to  ask  you  a  question  will  do  so. 
This  is  your  proof : 

Arthur  Cecil  Pigou,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  will  say  :  — 

1.  I   have   never    made   any   special   study   of   the 
problem  of  nationalising  coal  mines.    It  has  obviously 
been  impossible  for  me  to  do  this  in  the  few  days 
since    the    Secretary   invited    me  to    give   evidence. 
Nevertheless,  I  am,  of  course,  at  the  service  of  the 
Commission,  and  if.  in  the  circumstances,  they  wish 
to  hear  me,  am  willing  to  attend. 

2.  Nationalisation  in   any   sense  cannot  be  judged 
on  grounds  of  general  principle.     What  would  work 
well  under  one  kind  of  Government  would  work  badly 
under  another:   and  what,  under  any  given  Govern- 
ment would  work  well  for  one  industry  would  work 
badly  for  another.     The  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
the  nationalisation  in  any  sense  of  any  industry  can 
only   be   determined    after   a    detailed   study   of   the 
characteristics    of   the    industry    in   relation    to    the 
qualities  of  the  country's  Governmental  machinery. 

3.  What   is   desirable   in    respect   of  one    industry 
depends  in  part  on  what  is  being  done  in  other  in- 
dustries.      Thus  if  railways  and  electric  power   are 
nationalised,    from   one   point  of   view   the   case  for 
nationalising  coal  mines  is  strengthened.     But  from 


another  point  of  view  it  is  weakened,  because  of  the 
danger  of  overweighting  the  Governmental  machinery. 
It  does  not  follow,  for  example,  that  because,  say,  the 
Government  is  fitted  to  run  the  Post  Office,  it  is 
therefore  fitted  to  run  200  other  industries  of  the 
same  general  type. 

4.  When  an  existing  method  of  running  an  industry 
is  up  for  trial  as  against  a  proposed  new  method,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  change, 
because    the    defects    of    the    existing    method     are 
demonstrable  and  those  of  the  proposed  method  are 
not.     The   existing  method   in   practice  comes  to   be 
contrasted  with  the  proposed  method  in  ideal.     But 
the  proposed  method,  whatever  it  is,  when  applied,  is 
certain  also  to  involve  a  great  deal  of  friction  and 
waste.     Evidence'  of  inefficiency  in  the  present  system 
is,  of  course,  pro  tanto  an  argument  for  change,  but 
it  is  not  a  decisive  argument. 

5.  To  the  present  system   of  working  the  coal  in- 
dustry the  principal   alternatives  appear   to   be   the 
following :    (1)   unification  under   a  private  combine 
subject     to     Government   control    in    the    matter    of 
prices  and  conditions  of  work :    (2)  the  transference 
by  purchase  of  the  mines  to  a  special  "  public  utility  " 
authority    on   the   pattern    of    the    Port   of    London 
Authority;  (3)  the  continuance  of  the  mines  in  private 
ownership  but  the  permanent  establishment  over  them 
of  Government  control  empowered  to  issue  orders  not 
merely  about  prices  and  conditions  of  work  but  also 
about  organization  and  methods  of  production :    i'4) 
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tin-  purchase  <if  the  mines  by  Government  nnd  their 
N'iiMii:;  to  private  concerns  covering  suitable  areas, 
subject  to  various  conditions  as  to  co-operative  work- 
ing and  prices :  (5)  the  purchase  by  Government  of  a 
"  controlling  interest  "  in  all  mines  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Government  representatives  on  the  Boards  of 
Directors :  (6)  Government  ownership  plus  Govern- 
ment management  through  a  Minister  of  Mines. 

G.  Plan  1. — Unification  in  a  private  combine  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  would  involve  the  creation 
of  a  dangerously  powerful  monopoly;  and  no  promise 
of  safeguards  would  bring  people  to  tolerate  it.  This 
is  not  practical  politics. 

7.  Plan  2. — Under   the   Port  of  London  Authority 
scheme  it  is  provided  that  if  the  Authority  fails  to 
obtain   sufficient   income   to  meet  the  interest  on  its 
stock  (with  which  the  Company  was  bought  out)  its 
charges  shall  be  raised  until  it  does  obtain  sufficient. 
Tliis  arrangement  provides  a  safeguard   against  the 
danger   that  under   direct   Government   management 
political    pressure    should    cause    the   concern    to    be 
carried  on  at  a  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  help 
of   a    bounty  from    the   taxpayers.        It   should  not, 
however,  be  impossible  to  provide  against  this  danger 
under  nationalisation   proper.     Apart  from  this,  the 
Port  of    London  Authority   plan    seems   to   have   no 
advantage  over  the  other  for  an  industry  of  national 
scope;    and    it    is    very    improbable    the   Parliament 
would   agree  to  set  up  an   imperium  in   imperio  of 
this  kind. 

8.  Plan  3. — The   continuance  of   mines   in   private 
ownership    working  under   a    Government    authority 
empowered   to   issue  orders   is  preferred   by   some  to 
full  nationalisation  on  the  ground  that  under  it  the 
advantage  of  private  initiative  and  enterprise  would 
be  retained.     It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  under 
this  scheme,  the  control  contemplated  does  not  merely 
refer  to  prices  as  in   various  plans  that  have  been 
proposed  for  controlling  "  Trusts."     One  of  its  chief 
purposes  is  to  improve  efficiency  by  regulating  organ- 
isation and  productive  methods.     It  seems  to  me  that 
this  plan  as  a  permanent  arrangement — it  is  different 
if  all  parties  regard  it  as  a  temporary  war  measure — 
is  open  to  very  great  objection.       It  seems  probable 
that  the  existence  of  so  large  a  measure  of  control 
would  really  sap  private   initiative,  while  the  exist- 
ence of   so   much    private   power  would    prevent   the 
full  benefits  of  unification  from  being  reaped.    Private 
initiative   has   good    points   and    unified   Government 
management  has  good  points.     This  plan,   by  trying 
to  compromise,   might  fail  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  either. 

9.  Plfin  4. — Under  the  system  of  Government  owner- 
ship,   plus   private  working  on   conditional  leases,   it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  conditions  would  be  laid 
down  once  and  for  all  in  the  terms  of  each  lease,  so 
that  private  initiative  would  not  be  obstructed  as  it 
would   be  on  the   preceding  plan.     If   the  conditions 
imposed    were    framed    judiciously    this    plan    would 
enable  a  good  part  of  the  economies  expected   from 
unification  to  be  secured.     The  conditions  might  in- 
clude  provisos  about  joint   Councils   of  management 
on  the  Whitley  plan.     Moreover,  it  would  be  open  to 
the  Government  under  this  plan  to  lease  certain  mines 
as  it  were,  to  itself.     It  might  in  this  way  safeguard, 
for  oxample,  the  supplies  needed  for  the  Admiralty. 
If    it    seemed    to    work    satisfactorily    the    range    of 
Government  management  might  be  from  time  to  time 
extended.     Meanwhile,  what  advantages  there  are  in 
private  initiative  and  enterprise  would  be  retained. 
This   is  the  policy   of  caution    and   safety.     Its   chief 
disadvantage   is  that,  under   a  leasing  system,   when 
thore  was  always  a  chance  that  the  lease  would  not  be 
renewed,    arrangements  for  compensation  for   "  Ten- 
ant's improvements  "  could  hardly  be  perfect  enough 
to  prevent  the  tenants  from  adopting  a  policy  of  par- 
simony towards  the  end  of  a  leasing   period.     It  has 
also  to  be  remembered  that  bids  for  these  leases  miglio 
not    always   be    forthcoming;    and    that    there    might 
sometimes  be  a  difficulty  in  collecting  rents. 

10.  Plan  5. — It  IB  of  course  cheaper  for  the  Govern- 
ment   to    purchase  a   controlling    interest    in    all   the 
mines  than  to  buy  them  all  up  completely,  but,  since 


its  policy  of  unification  would  be  certain  to  alter  the 
relative  values  of  different  mines,  the  shareholders 
who  retained  their  share*,,  in  some  of  them  would  jj"t 
a  windfall,  a'nd  in  others  would  suffer  serious  Ions. 
Theoretically,  a  controlling  interest  all  round  would 
enable  the  Government  to  do  everything  that  it  rould 
do  after  full  purchase.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  work  the  plan  fairly ;  and  the  greater  cheapness  i* 
no  real  advantage,  for,  though  the  Government  has, 
in  a  sense,  spent  less,  it  has  also  got  less. 

1)1.  Plan  6. — Under  full  nationalisation  there  are 
possibilities  of  results  better  than  any  other  plan 
can  offer.  With  complete  control  over  the  whole 
mining  industry  of  the  country,  operating  through 
officials  and  workmen  who  felt  themselves  servants 
of  the  State,  a  perfectly  wise  autocrat  could  do 
wonderful  things.  He  could  fit  every  mine  exactly 
into  its  proper  place,  apply  all  improvements  to  all  the 
mines  immediately,  and  work  each  mine  exactly  to 
the  most  advantageous  extent.  All  these  and  many 
other  excellent  things  a  perfectly  wise  autocrat  could 
do.  Whether  an  actual  Minister  of  Mines,  whoso 
political  complexion  has  always  to  be  that  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  would  in  fact  do  this,  is  a 
different  question.  It  is  common  to  charge  against  the 
present  system  that  the  methods  and  appliances  ruling 
in  the  best  mines  are  not  alslo  found  in  the  worst, 
and  it  is  urged  that  under  nationalisation,  this  would 
no  longer  be  so.  I  agree  that  the  standard  in  different 
mines  would  be  more  uniform,  but  I  am  not  clear 
that,  taking  a  long  view,  it  would  be  higher.  Under 
private  initiative  many  people  are  seen  lagging  behind 
because  a  few  get  ahead.  Under  nationalisation  none 
would  be  seen  lagging  because  none  would  be  -'nterested 
to  get  ahead.  The  best  methods  and  appliances  cur- 
rent anywhere  would  be  applied  everywhere,  but  there 
would  be  no  inducement  for  individual  pioneers  to 
devise  still  better  methods  and  appliances.  In  like 
manner  promotion  by  merit  and  dethronement  by 
bankruptcy  might  yield  to  promotion  by  rule.  No 
doubt  devices  are  available  by  which  the  dangers  of 
stagnation  could  be  lessened.  A  special  section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Mines  might  be  appointed  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  improvement,  both  directly  and  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  other  countries.  Systems 
of  "  comparative  cost  accounting  "  of  the  kind  adopted 
in  a  number  of  American  Trusts  might  be  made  use 
of  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  managers  of  various 
mines.  And  other  plans  of  a  like  tendency  might  be 
adopted.  As  to  what  would  happen  an  academic 
outsider  is  quite  incompetent  to  judge.  The  best 
guess — and  it  would  only  be  a  guess — could  be  got 
from  someone  familiar  with  the  mentality,  both  of 
large  businesses  and  of  Government  Departments. 
But  there  is  certainly  a  real  danger  that  full 
nationalisation  might  universalise  the  good  at  the  cost 
of  preventing  the  emergence  of  the  better. 

12.  The  importance  of  this  consideration,  in  a  com- 
parison   between    full    nationalisation    or    the    lease 
system — which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  of  the  other 
plans — depends  in  part  on  how  far  under  that  system 
competition   between  the  separate  lease-holding  com- 
panies would  really  be  maintained.     If  the  whole  in- 
dustry was   leased   out   to  one  single  company  there 
would     be     nothing     in     the    argument.      The     more 
numerous  the  lease-holding  companies  are  the  more 
weight  it  would  have;   but,   on  the  other  hand,   the 
less  opportunity  there  would  be  for  economies  due  to 
large  scale  operations. 

13.  The  importance  of  the  above  consideration  also 
depends  in  part  on  how  far  the  Coal  Industry  is  one 
in  which  the  best  methods  and  appliances  in  use  no\v 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  best  that  are  e»er 
likely  to  be  discovered.     It  might,  perhaps,  fairly  be 
claimed  that  in  the  Post  Office  this  condition  of  things 
is  almost  completely  fulfilled.     Plainly,  if  no  improve- 
ments are  possible  in  any  event,  the  establishment  of 
an  organisation  that  tends  to   discourage  tho  search 
for  improvement  can  do  no  harm.     I  have  no  know- 
ledge  as   to   how  the   Coal    Industry   stands   in    this 
matter. 

14.  I  should  like  to  add  that  one  general  economic 
argument   often    urged    in  favour   of   nationalisation 
seems    to    me    to    be    largely    invalid.        It    is    said 
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that,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  Government  credit, 
the  State  can  raise  at,  say,  5  per  cent,  the  money  re- 
quired to  buy  out  a  private  concern  paying  6  per  cent. 
or  7  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that,  if  the  concern  is 
worked  by  the  Government  with  the  same  efficiency  as 
before,  a  real  gain,  which  can  be  used  either  as  profit 
or  as  a  means  for  lessening  prices,  must 
result.  The  reason,  however,  why  people  ask  6  per 
cent,  or  7  per  cent,  from  a  private  venture,  and  only 
5  per  cent,  from  the  Government-owned  venture,  is 
that,  if  the  private  venture  fails,  they  will  bear  the 
loss  and,  if  the  other  fails,  the  taxpayers  will. 
Lenders  to  the  Government  are  insured  against  risk 
by  the  taxpayer.  Lenders  to  private  concerns  are 
not.  If  the  same  proportion  of  ventures  turn  out  un- 
profitable under  the  two  plans  the  real  cost  involved 
under  them  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the  better 
terms  on  which  the  State  can  borrow  involves  very 
little  real  saving. 

15.  If  it  is  decided  to  nationalise  the  mines  the 
question  will  arise  as  to  what  should  be  done  about 
distributing  their  products.  I  am  not  competent  to 
discuss  the  suggestion  that  the  Government,  through 
municipal  authorities  or  otherwise,  should  take  over 
the  work  of  distributing  coal  within  the  country.  I  am, 
however,  distinctly  opposed  to  Government  conduct 
of  the  export  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
might  lead  to  political  difficulties,  particularly  when 
the  purchasers  were  foreign  Governments. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  testimony. 

10,526.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  You  say  very  definitely 
with  regard  to  your  Plan  No.  1,  that  a  private  com- 
bine would  involve  the  creation  of  a  dangerously 
powerful  monopoly,  and  that  no  promise  of  safeguards 
would  bring  people  to  tolerate  it.  That  applies,  I 
gather,  in  your  mind  to  any  plan  of  complete  unifi- 
cation under  private  ownership? — Yes. 

•10,i257.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  combina- 
oion  might  be  controlled  by  schedules  of  prices  and 
schedules  of  wages  and  maximum  hours.  Do  you 
suggest  that  that  amount  of  control  would  not  be 
adequate? — I  suggest  that  it  is  not  practicable: 
people  would  not  accept  it. 

10.268.  I  agree  with  you.     Similarly  the  same  argu- 
ment  applies    to  your    "  Public    Utility "    Authority 
Plan,    does    it    not?     Even  with   a    Port    of   London 
Authority,  it  would  be  still  in  the  position  of  a  pri- 
vate monopolist? — Its  profits  would  not  go  to  private 
persons. 

10.269.  How  would  the  coal  consumer  look  upon  it? 
The  question  is  whether  the  consumer  would  be  pre- 
pared to  trust  to  a  public  utility  authority  the  power 
of  putting  up  prices  to  any  extent? — I  think  the  main 
objection  would  be  that  Parliament  would  not  allow 
such  a  powerful  body  alongside  itself  dealing  with  a 
national  concern. 

10.260.  Then   you   suggest   that  the  other  plan   of 
mere  control  by  orders  has  the  drawback  that  it  inter- 
feres with  private  enterprise  and  initiative? — Yes. 

10.261.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  arrange  any 
plan     by    which    you   could  secure  the   control   ade- 
quately,  and   yet   allow   sufficient   freedom   to   tempt 
private  enterprise? — If  the  control  was  extended  to 
methods  of  organisation,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  1 
think. 

10.262.  And     if    the   control  was   not   extended    to 
methods  of  organisation  you  would  then  fail  to  get  any 
improvements  through  economy? — Yes. 

10.263.  You   indicate  some  approval   of   the  system 
of   conditional  leases.     Does   not  that  rather  depend 
upon  how  many  separate  enterprises  there  are? — Yes. 

10.264.  You  indicate  that  later  on — that  unless  you 
had  a  large  number  of  separate  leases  and  leasehold 
enterprises,  you  would  not  get  competition   and  the 
results  of  emulation? — Yes. 

10.265.  But  if  you  had  a  large  number  of  separate 
leases,  you  would  not  get  the  profits  of  unification  ? — 
Yes. 


10.266.  Therefore  we  are  in  a  dilemma.     In  order 
to  get  the  advantages  of  unification  you  must  forego 
the  advantages  of  competition:' — Yes. 

10.267.  I  think  that  is  clesr.     That  brings  you  prac- 
tically   to   nationalisation.        You    point    out    that    a 
national  department  of  mines  might  have  a  depart- 
ment of  research  and  discovery  into  new  inventions. 
Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  that?    Do  you  think 
that   could    do    very    much? — I    think    it    would    be 
essential  if  the  mines  were   nationalised.     I  think  it 
would  be  of  great  importance. 

10.268.  You  say  it  is  essential   if   the   mines   were 
nationalised.       Does    not    that     rather     indicate    its 
absence  is  a  loss  now  in  the  unnationalised  system  ?  — 
Yes. 

10.269.  Competition  will  do  very  much,  but  it  hardly 
makes  discoveries,  does  it? — The  separate  people  have 
an   opportunity  for  trying  things.       Of  course,  with 
regard  to  discoveries  in  a  large  sense  perhaps  that  is 
not  so. 

10.270.  You  point  out  that  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage  in  having    a   system  of    "  comparative   cost 
accounting,"    which    is    very    common    in    America. 
Would   not   that   be   of   equal  advantage   at   present 
with  the  separate  ownership   of   mines? — Well,    it   is 
hardly  practicable  with  separate  ownership. 

10.271.  It  is  a  drawback  of  separate  ownership  that 
you  do  not  get  this  comparative  cost  accounting?— 
Yes,   but  you  have  a  partial  substitute  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  mines. 

10.272.  In  so  far  as  that  competition  weeds  out  the 
bankrupt  mine,  that  may  be  the  case,  but  is  it  your 
experience     that     these     mining     concerns     do     go 
bankrupt? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  mining  concerns. 

10.273.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  a  concern  might 
be  below  par  for  a  very  long  time  and  yet  not  go  out 
of   existence?— Certainly,   but  I   did  not  mean  com- 
petition between  mines.     If  a  manager  in  one  mine 
does  not  seem  to  be  working  so  well  he  is  more  or  less 
set  against  the  other  mines. 

10.274.  But    there    is    so   little    knowledge    of    the 
achievements   of  the   different   managers  —Yes.     The 
less  the  knowledge  the  less  the  force  of  the  argument. 

10.275.  You    suggest    one    of    the    advantages    of 
nationalisation    would    be   that    we   might    expect   a 
certain  uniformity  of  excellence :  that  such  things  as 
had  been   discovered  in  one  mine  would  be  applied 
universally— that  is  an  ideal— but  there  is  the  draw- 
back that  you  might  tend  to  prevent  new  inventions 
and  improvements.    That  is  the  suggestion,  is  it  not? 
— Yes. 

10.276.  At  present  what  inducement  is  there?     Of 
course,  there  is  the  inducement  of  pecuniary  gain,  but 
what  inducement  is  there  to  make  improvements  now? 
—The  manager,   I   suppose,  has  a  certain  liberty  to 
try.     It  is  like  this :   If  you  have  a  number  of  plants, 
they  vary  in  different  directions,  and  so  you  get  the 
chance  of  a  good  variation  which  can  be  copied. 

10.277.  And    it   is   not  merely    the    chance,   but    it 

results  from  an  attempt  to  get  a  good  variation? 

Yes. 

10.278.  What  is  the  motive  for  that  attempt? — I 
suppose  there  are  several  motives. 

10.279.  What  is  the  motive   we  should  lose  under 
nationalisation? — My  doubt  about  nationalisation  is 
that  the  thing  might  be  run  so  much  by  rule  that  it 
would  check  the  initiative  of  the  management. 

10.280.  But  the  point  is  about  the  motive  to   the 
managers,  or  rather  not  to  the  managers,  but  to  the 
management? — Yes;    I   should   have   said    "  manage- 
ment." 

10.281.  The  motive  to  the  management  at  present  is 
practically    pecuniary    profit    or    the    expectation    of 
getting  more  profit? — Yes. 

10.282.  I  want  you  to  carry  your  mind  to  some  of 
the  possible  improvements  which  do  not  depend  upon 
pecuniary  profit.    Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
accidents.     It  has  been  said,  as  you  know  no  doubt, 
that  it  costs  less  to  pay  for  accidents  than  to  prevent 
them.        Assuming    that    to   be    true,   the    motive    of 
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pecuniary  profit  would  not  lead  to  the  prevention  of 

a<  cull-ill,,,  \\ould  it,!J   -That  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ment fur  compensation. 

10.283.  My  question  to  you  practically  is,  How  do 
you  think  we  can   best  get  the  greatest  attempt  at 
the  prevention  of  accidents? — You  mean  as  between 

i  tit  in. i  lisa  lion  and  private  management  P 

10.284.  Yes. — Of  course  it  depends  upon  what  the 
ral  law  is  under  nationalisation. 

10,28o.  Take  another  case  which  has  been  given  in 
evidence,  that  miners  as  such  hove-  a  very  large 
infantile  mortality  in  their  families  and,  in  fact,  are 
\<  iy  badly  housed  and  generally  live  under  less 
sanitary  conditions  than  is  desirable.  How  do  you 
think  we  can  best  get  that  altered? — I  should  have 
thought  that  the  housing  question  should  be  treated 
generally  rather  than  with  reference  to  a  particular 
industry. 

10.286.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  question  of  the 
roads  is  treated  generally.     But  whenever  there  is  a 
case  of  extraordinary  traffic  it  is  not  made  a  charge 
cm  the  authority   maintaining  the  roads,   but   is  re- 
covered from  the  industry  causing  the  extraordinary 

o.  Supposing  in  the  case  of  the  miners  the  hous- 
ing was  an  extraordinary  item  of  expense  for  various 
iva-icms,  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  charge  it  on  the 
local  ratepayers? — I  do  not  mean  it  should  be  charged 
on  the  local  ratepayers,  but  there  should  be  a  general 
law  about  the  minimum  conditions  of  housing. 

10.287.  You    would    merely    have    with    regard    to 
housing  a  general  law  which  prescribed  the  minimum? 
— Yes,   I  think  so. 

10.288.  Has  that   not  proved  to  be  a  little  inade- 
quate?    Then  there  is  a  very  interesting  point  here 
which   you    make   as  to    the  difference  between    the 
interest  which  the  Government  pays  on  its  loans  and 
the  interest   which  people   expect   from   private  con- 
cerns.   You  say  there  is  not  really  a  saving  of  expense 
because  in  so  far  as  the  risk  is  the  same  there  is  the 
same  deduction  by  whomsoever  it  is  borne? — Of  course 
the  risk  is  not  exactly  the  same. 

10.289.  That   is   what   I    was   going  to  ask   you? — 
I  say  it  is  so  largely. 

10.290.  Is  there  not  the  possibility  that  the  risk  is 
not  the  same? — The  risk  may  be  slightly  less. 

10.291.  Is  it  slightly?    It  is  not  a  question  of  greater 
or   less   risk,   but   are   there  not  some  kinds   of   risk 
which  are  eliminated  if  you  have  a  Government  enter- 
prise?— Yes,  to  some  extent. 

10.292.  Take  it  in  stages.     Take  the  difference  be- 
tween separate  colliery  concerns  and  a  unified  colliery 
trust.    You  would  avoid  the  very  considerable  risk  of 
litigation  between  the  different  colliery  concerns  and 
possibilities  of  their  encroaching  on  one  another  under- 
ground, leading  to  romantic  tales  of,  I  will  not  say, 
fraud.     By  unification  you  would  abolish  that  risk? 
—Yes. 

10.293.  Take  the  case  of  a  mine.     I  do  not  know 
whether  I  use  the  right  expression,  but  it  is  always 
apt  to  "  peter  out  "?— Yes. 

10.294.  You  find  suddenly  that  the  seam  is  not  so 
good  or  there  is  a  fault,  and  if  you  put  your  money 
into  a  mining  company,  you  have  to  run  the  risk  of 
that  particular  loss   which  may  be  a  temporary  one 
or  a  considerable  or  permanent  loss.    Does  it  not  seem 
that  that  risk  is  to  a  large  extent  got  rid  of  if  you 
spread  it    over   the   whole    of  the   mines? — Yes,    but 
that  is  partly  accounted  for  already  if  you  are  taking 
the  average  over  a  long  period. 

10.295.  But  the  individual  cannot  very  well  do  that 
and  he  cannot  insure  against  that? — No,  but  off  my 

6  or  7  per  cent,  you  would  be  taking  the  average  of 
all  the  mines. 

10.296.  Do    you  think    the   market  rate  takes   the 
average? — Of  course  it  would  be  much  more  than  6  or 

7  per  cent,  if  one  is  concerned  with  the  market  rate 
of  those  mines  which  succeed. 

10.297.  If  you  buy  shares  in  a  joint  stock  company 
you  are  exposed,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  to  a  certain 
risk   of  fraud    and   sharp   practice — we  have    seen    a 
good  deal  of  it  in  America,  let  us  say — whereas  if  you 
lend  your  money  to  the  Government,  you  have  a  cer- 
tain reliance  that  you  are  not  exposed  to  that  risk 
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of  fraud  and  sharp  practice.    That  is  a  real  difference 
HI  risk,  is  it  not? — -Yes. 

10.298.  Consequently   there  it  a  real    difference    in 
risk  between  the  Government  enterprise  and  separate 
private  enterprises,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
insurance? — Certainly. 

10.299.  And  that  real  difference  of  risk  is  a  national 
advantage? — Yes,  the  real  difference. 

10.300.  Consequently,  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  real 
difference  of    risk,    nationalisation    is   a  gain  to  the 
whole  community  whoever  gets  it? — Yes. 

10.301.  With  regard  to  the  export  trade,  you  hold 
out   certain   difficulties   with    regard   to    that   under 
nationalisation.    I  suppose  it  would  be  quite  possible, 
would  it  not,  to  leave  the  export  trade  in  the  hands 
of  the  firms  which  are  now  doing  an  export  trade,  the 
State  simply  selling  the  coal  to  them?— Yes,  I  should 
imagine  it  would. 

10.302.  Do  they  not  buy  the  coal  now  very  largely 
from    collieries? — Yes,   that    is   what   I    intended    to 
suggest. 

10.303.  Therefore,  it  would  be  possible  to  nationalise 
the  coal  mines  and  run  them  under  the  Ministry  of 
Mines,  and  yet  sell  the  coal  to  export  firms  who  t»ke 
the  whole  business  of  export  trade  on  themselves? — 
Yes ;  I  intended  to  imply  that. 

10.304.  And    in    that  way  take    the    whole    export 
business  upon  themselves? — Yes. 

10.305.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :  You  have  given  a  list  of 
six  possible  forms  of  organisation,  and  I  gather  that 
of  those  six  you  think  that  the  two  against  which 
there    is    least    presumption    is    either    leasing     or 
nationalisation  ? — Yes. 

10.306.  Then  you  go  on  to  state  some  of  the  possible 
criticisms  on  nationalisation,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  about  that.      In  the  first 
place,  is  it  not  the  case  that  these  criticisms  are  very 
largely   criticisms   not   merely  upon    nationalisation, 
but  upon  any  kind  of  large  scale  organisation  of  in- 
dustry?— Anything  in  the  nature  of  unification. 

10.307.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  sometimes  urged  against 
nationalisation   that   it   would   produce  the   evils  of 
bureaucracy  and  red  tape? — Yea. 

10.308.  But  I  presume  that  is  also  a  criticism  upon 
any  large  scale  organisation  of  private  industry  like 
railways,   for  example? — Yes. 

10.309.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  is  considering  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  public  and  private  ownership,  one  must 
not  ascribe  to  public  ownership  vices  which  are  found 
in  large-scale  private  ownership  ? — There  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  "  large-scale  "  and  "  unified." 

10.310.  There  is  a  distinction  of  degree.     Anything 
sufficiently  large-scale  is  unified,  id  it  not? — Yes. 

10.311.  With    regard  to  nationalisation,   is  it  not 
important  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  I  think  you  do 
draw,  between  public  ownership  and  public  working? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

10.312.  I  mean,  "  nationalisation  "  is  rather  an  am- 
biguous word,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

10.313.  Sometimes  is  means  public  ownership  alone 
and  sometimes  public  ownership  plus  public  working? 
—Yes. 

10.314.  And  the  criticisms  made  upon  public  work- 
ing do  not  necessarily  apply  to  public  ownership,  do 
they  ?— No. 

10.315.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
expropriate  persons  who  now  have  a  legal  interest  in 
coal  mines  without  by  doing  so  incurring  the  criticisms 
which  are  brought  against  management  or  administra- 
tion?— Yes.     The    State    could    buy    and    then   lease 
them  out,  as  I  suggest. 

10.316.  To  take  the  first  point,  the  question  of  pri- 
vate and  public  ownership.     I  should  like  to  know  a 
little  more  clearly,  if  you  can  develop  it,  what  you  feel 
about  the  relative  merits  of  those  in  the  case  of  coal? 
— It  so  largely  turns  upon   the  prices  at  which  the 
mines  would  be  bought. 

10.317.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to 
the  differential  profits  which  are  made  by  the  more 
fertile  or  better  situated  oollieried.     Would  it  not  be 
a  fair  criticism  to  say  that  it  is  somewhat  wasteful  te 
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allow  those  differential  profits  to  pass  into  private 
hands?— That  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
price  at  which  the  State  would  buy  the  private  in- 
terests out.  , 

10,318.  These  profits  are  in  the  nature,  are  they 
not,  of  what  economists"  call  a  rent  or  some  kind  of 
rent? — I  should  not  call  them  a  rent. 

10319.  They  are  sometimes  so  called  hy  economists? 
—I  do  not  think  they  air©  called  "  rent,"  but  tney 
may  be  called  the  "  quasi-rent." 

10,320.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  a  surplus  over  and, 
above  what  is  necessary  to  attract  capital  into  the 
industry?— Not  necessarily;  if  you  take  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  they  have  to  be  set  against  the  losses  of 
the  other  mines. 

10  321.  Quite  so ;  but  the  surpluses  on  the  more  fer- 
tile pits  are  in  the  nature  of  quasi-rent,  and  are  not 
therefore,    discounted  when  people  invest  ?- 
think  they  were  discounted— except  as  regards  profits 
got  during  the  war. 

10.322.  Or  during  a  boom  in  trade?— I  should  have 
thought  they  were.     The  price  at  which  a  man  would 
sell,  if  people  think  they  would  make  a  lot  of  money  in 
booins  would  be  higher  than  if  they  do  not. 

10.323.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  State  administration, 
I   gather   your   argument  against   it  is   that   if   you 
remove  the   incentive   of   private  profit,    energy   and 
initiative  will  fall  off?— Not  only  that,  but  there  is 
the  fear  of  every  one  going  by  rule  and  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing.     I  do  not  think  it  is  merely  profit. 

10.324.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  attitude  of  the  workman  might  be  wholly 
different  if  he  were  working  for  the  public?     For  in- 
stance,  workmen  at  the  present  time  are  bound  by 
rules  even  although   they    are  not   employed   by  the 
State.     Is  it  not  possible  that  they  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  work  with  better  will  and  throw  more  energy 
into  their  work  and  even  offer  constructive  suggestions 
if  they  were  employed  by  the  State?— It  would  be  a 
gain  if  they  did,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  with  regard 
to  that  subject. 

10.325.  In   speaking   of  State   control  discouraging 
initiative,  one  should  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
although  it  may  be  discouraging  certain  persons,   H 
will  greatly  encourage  the  initiative  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  other  persons,  namely,  the  workmen  whose 
initiative  is  rather  discouraged  now  ? — Yes,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  discourage  them. 

10.326.  That    is     a    matter    for    evidence? — It    is 
largely  a  matter  of  guessing,  I  think. 

10.327.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    May  I  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  public 
and  private  enterprises?     I  think  it  is  your  opinion, 
is  it  not,  that  when  an  economic  undertaking  reaches 
a   certain   size   there   is    no    great    difference   in   the 
amount   of   efficiency   likely  to   be   expected   from   it, 
whether    that    undertaking    be    a    private    or    public 
enterprise  ?— It  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Government  and  the  nature  of  the  administration. 
I  do  not  think  one  can  say  in  a  general  way  that  one 
is  likely  to  be  more  efficient  than  the   other  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  Government. 

10.328.  That  is  what  I  gather  from  your  precis.    Has 
it  been  the  result  of  your  enquiries  tha't  if,   for  ex- 
ample, you  take  a  great  American  Trust,  such  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  its  relative  efficiency 
is  less  than  that  of  the  individual  members  'jf  the 
British  iron  trade? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

10.329.  You  could  not  give  any  testimony  on  that? 
-No. 

10.330.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  American 
Steel  Trust  is  less  efficient  than  the  little,  petty  iron- 
masters   of    our    own    country? — Of    course,    it    has 
effected  a  great  number  of  economies  in   unification, 
but  I  think  to  give  evidence  of  that  sort  of  thing  one 
would  have  to  have  detailed  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
tries. 

10.331.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  less  effi- 
cient than  our   ironmasters? — No,  I   have  no  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

10.332.  It    does    not    follow    that   as   an    economic 
undertaking  grows  in   aize   it   becomes   less   efficient 
automatically,  does  it? — No,  it  does  not  follow. 


10,333.  So  that  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  size  that  any 
accusation  of  inefficiency  necessarily  lies?— I  do  not 
think  anything  could  be  demonstrated  about  these 
comparative  advantages  in  a  general  way. 

10  334.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  anything  to 
show  that,  for  example,  the  national  railways  of 
Germany  are  less  efficient  than  the  individual  rail- 
ways of  our  own  country  ?— There,  of  course  all  the 
conditions  are  so  different.  They  were  laid  down 
largely  as  military  railways  and  run  on  military 
principles.  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  draw 
any  inferences  from  these  statistical  comparisons,  be- 
cause the  conditions  are  so  different. 

10.335.  It   is   not   statistical,   but   comparing    loco- 
motives   with    locomotives  and    carriages    with    car- 
riages and  wagons  with  wagons.   They  are  purely  tech- 
nical matters.     Have  you  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  them?— I   have  been  in  the  railway   car- 
riages. 

10.336.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  the  railway 
wagons  of  our  own  country  were  more  efficient  than 
the   railway   wagons   of  Germany?     As   a   matter   of 
fact,  were  they  or  were  they  not? — If  the  answer  had 
to  be  yes  or  no,  I  should  say  no. 

10.337.  It  is  well  known  that  our  own  wagons  are 
not  so  efficient  as  those  of  Germany?— Of  course,  effi- 
ciency ought  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  cost. 

10.338.  Are   you   aware  that  some   of   our   railway 
companies  were  so   impressed  that  they  sent  a  com- 
mission over  to  Germany,  and  they  found  that  not 
only  were   their  wagons   standardised,   as   ours  were 
not,  but  that  they  were  working  on  a  system  of  pool- 
ing  which   these   particular    railway  companies   who 
were  interested  in  the  commission  thought  it  wise  to 
adopt  here? — I  will  take  it  from  you  that  that  is  so. 

10.339.  Does    not    that    rather  point  to  the  large 
national  State  organisations  of  Germany  being  more 
efficient  and  not  less  efficient  than  ours? — There  are 
two  questions,  and  first  of  all  there  is  the  question 
of  fact. 

10,340  Yes;  it  is  a  question  of  fact  purely,  and  I 
am  asking  you  on  the  question  of  fact? — By  "  effi- 
ciency "  you  mean  absolute  efficiency  without  refer- 
ence to  what  the  things  cost? 

10.341.  Yes;    absolute    efficiency?— My    knowledge 
merely  consists  in  having  gone  in  them.     I  could  not 
notice  much    difference,    but    I   have  no    knowledge, 
because  I  have  not  studied  it. 

10.342.  Have    you    had    any    opportunity    of    con- 
sidering the  electrical  undertakings  of  London? — No. 

10.343.  Are  you  aware  that  the  municipal  electrical 
undertakings   of    London    under    public   management 
and  control  do  produce  electricity  cheaper  than  the 
privately  owned  undertakings  of  London?     Have  you 
any   information    on    that?— I     should    have    to   go 
through  the  statistics  before  I  could  answer. 

10.344.  If  I  may  bring  you  to  the  coal  industry,  is 
it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  products   of  coal 
cover  a  very  wide  range  such  as  dyes,  colours,  medi- 
cines, explosives  and  so  on?     Are  you  aware  that  in 
this  country  before  the  war  these  industries,  both  in 
their    final    and    intermediate    stages,  were    gravely 
neglected? — I  am  aware  they  were  not  carried  so  far 
as  in  Germany. 

10.345.  Are  you  aware  that   they   were   so  gravely 
neglected    that    when    the  war  broke  out    wo    were 
plunged  into  imminent  danger? — That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

10.346.  Is  it  the  fact  that  we  were  without  toluol 
in  any  large  quantities? — I  do  not  know  really  about 
that. 

10.347.  It     is    within     your     knowledge    that    the 
Government   set    up   an   Explosives   Supply    Depart- 
ment    that     took     these     things     in     hand,     and     in 
the  course  of  about  2  years  or  less  produced  enormous 
quantities    of    these   by-products   and    final    products 
and  saved  us  from  the  disaster  which  threatened  us? 
— I  know  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  produced  these 
products. 

10.348.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Explosives  Depart- 
ment,  a  State  Department,   saved   this  country  from 
the  consequences  of   the  capitalistic  neglect  of   these 
industries? — I  could  not  answer  that. 
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lU,;tli>.  It'  you  were  told,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
large  quantities  of  these  products  were  produced 
under  Government  initiative  and  control  in  about 
2  years,  whereas  they  had  been  neglected  for  a  genera- 
tion in  this  country,  would  you  consider  that  a 
testimony  to  Government  control,  operation  and 
initiative P — I  think  when  a  lot  of  explosives  are 
\\ tinted  for  a  wnr  the. Government  must  make  them, 
but  one  docs  not  want  them  in  peace  time. 

10.350.  Are  you  aware  that  these  intermediate  pro- 
ducts which,  in  one  sense,  branch  off  to  explosives  in 
war,  in  another  sense  branch  off  into  valuable  peace 
products  in  times  of  peace ;  in  other  words,  was  that 
not  a  neglect  for  peace  just  as  much  as  for  war? — 1 
do  not   think  that  follows.     From  the   fact   that   wo 
did  not  produce  these  things  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  things  wo  should  have  produced. 

10.351.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  those  relative 
industries  are  just  as  valuable  for  peace  as  for  war, 
and   the   neglect   for  peace  was  as  great  as  that   for 
war? — That  is  not  my  point.     My  point   is  that  be- 
cause we  did  not  produce  them  it  does  not  follow  there 
was  real  neglect ;  it  may  have  been  more  economical 
to  make  other  things  and  import  what  was  not  made 
with  the   produce   of  these   other  things  which   were 
made. 

10.352.  Are  you   aware  that   it  is  agreed  we  must 
have  these  basic  key  industries? — I  follow  that. 

10.353.  Therefore,  it  follows  it  was  real  neglect  for 
peace   time   before   the    war? — 1   do    not  think   that 
follows. 

10.354.  Take  one  other  industry  on  the  question  of 
public    enterprise    and     private    initiative,     namely, 
housing,  which  has  relation  to  miners  and  other  people. 
That  is  a  great  industry,  is  it  not?     It  is  an  obvious 
industry  ? — Yes. 

10.355.  If,  then,  we  can  confidently  look  to  private 
enterprise  for  the  best  results  in  every  industry,  how 
do  you  account  for  the  condition  of  the  housing  ques- 
tion in  this  country  at  the  present  moment? — I  have 
never  advanced  an  argument  that  we  can  confidently 
look  to  private  enterprise  in  every  industry. 

10.356.  I  suggest  to  you  there  is  an  obvious  thing. 
Toluol  you  might  not  think   of  because  it  is  out  of 
sight  and  mind,  but  houses  you  can  think  of  because 
they  are  not  out  of  sight  and  mind.     If  houses  are 
neglected  how  can  you  account  for  the  neglect  of  such 
a  thing  as  houses  and  the  housing  of  civilised  people? 
If  we  can  confidently  look  to  capitalism  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  how   do  you  account  for  the 
capitalistic  neglect  of  houses? — It  is  not  part  of  my 
contention  that  we  can  confidently  look  to  capitalism 
for  everything. 

10.357.  You  do  not  want  to  press  it  so  far  as  that  ? — 
No,  not  to  make  a  universal  general  statement.     I 
state  carefully  at  the  beginning  of  my  proof  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  settled  on  questions  of  principle. 

10.358.  Sir  Arthur  DucJcham :   With  regard  to  this 
Plan  No.  1  of  yours,  when  you  say  unification  in  a 
private  combine  is  not  practical  politics,  would  that 
include   any  system   of  syndicalism    where   you   have 
the   ownership    absolutely   and    presumably    with   the 
workers  and  private  ownership  in  that  way? — What 
I  was  thinking  of  was  the  suggestion  that  the  whole 
of  the  mining  industry  should  be  unified  under  State 
auspices  and  handed  over  to  a  private  concert*. 

10,359    Any  sort  of  private  concern? — Yes. 

10.360.  So  that  it  would  include  syndicalism? — You 
mean  a  system  under  which  there  is  a  sort  of  internal 
combination  ?    Yes,  I  think  it  would  include  that,  but 
I  suggest  here  that  the  thing  is  not  practicable. 

10.361.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would  give  it 
the  full  breadth? — Yes.     I  was  not  thinking  of  it  at 
the  time. 

10.362.  You  speak  of  the  "  perfectly  wise  autocrat." 
I  presume  you  feel  .from  this  that  an  autocrat  is  the 
best  way  to  run  a  concern.     You  want  someone  who 

i  lie  final  word.  Is  that  the  way  you  put  the 
"  perfectly  wise  autocrat  "? — My  contention  was  that 
these  things  could  be  done  if  the  Government  always 
acted  perfectly  wisely,  but  the  question  of  doubt  was 
how  wisely  the  Government  would  act. 
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10.363.  You  would  not  use  "  autocrat  "  in  the  sense 
of  a  single  person,  but,  possibly,  the  Government  P— 
I  was  thinking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

10.364.  Or  a   Committee?— Yes,   there  might  be   a 
Committee  assisting  the  Minister. 

I1'. 305.  But,  ultimately,  an  autocrat? — There  must 
be  someone  ultimately  responsible  to  Parliament  under 
a  national  organisation. 

10.366.  Mr.   Evan  WiHtoms:You  have  simply  de- 
voted yourself  to  making  a  comparison  between  the 
alternatives  to  private  ownership? — Yes. 

10.367.  If  you  had  made  a  comparison,  would  you 
say  there  is  any  advantage  attached  to  nationalisa- 
tion or  any  sort  of  unification  that  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  private  ownership? — My  difficulty  in  all  of 
this  is  that  most  of  the  things  could  be  brought  about 
under  either  plan,  but  the  thing  is  what  would  happen 
or  is  likely  to  happen.     I  do  not  think  there  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  on  either  side. 

10.368.  Do  you   not  think   private  enterprise   and 
initiative  have  been  the  strongest  factors  in  progress 
in    the    history    of    this    country    and    every    other 
country? — I  know  that  is  partly  so  because  it  has  gone 
on  so  much  longer  than  Government  action. 

10.369.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  likely  to  continue 
to   be    so? — Of    course,    every    improvement    in    the 
machinery     of    government    increases    the     case    for 
Government   action,    and   the   machinery   of   govern- 
ment is  much  better  than  it  was,  say,   one  hundred 
years  ago. 

10.370.  With   regard  to  efficient  management  of  a 
concern,  I  take  it  you  will  agree  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  must  rest  with  one  man? — The  ultimate 
responsibility,  I  should  think,  must. 

10.371.  Is   a   concera  likely  to  be   more  efficiently 
managed   when    it   becomes   so   great  that  one   man 
cannot    keep    it   under   his   eye,    so   to  speak — if    it 
becomes  so  great  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  one 
man? — I  suppose  with  improvements  of  organisation 
one  man  can  supervise  a  larger  concern ;  it  depends 
upon  how  it  is  organised  underneath  him. 

10.372.  Do  you  think  the  coal  industry  is  such  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  very  large  units  of  organisation? 
— It  depends  upon  the  detail  of  the  coal  industry,  of 
which  I  have  not  any  actual  knowledge. 

10.373.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  industry  in  the 
country  which  has  so  many  differences  between  one 
unit  and  another  as  the  coal  industry? — That  is  really 
outside  my  knowledge. 

10.374.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  there  are 
differences  between  district  and  district,  pit  and  pit, 
and  seam  and  seam? — Yes,  but  my  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  quite  second-hand. 

10.375.  Assuming  that  is  so,  is  an  industry  that  has 
so  many  variations  and  differences  in  it  one  that  lends 
itself  to  nationalisation  so  well  as  a  simple  one? — No, 
the  greater  the  differences  the  greater  the  difficulties 
of  nationalisation,  but  I  cannot  evaluate  it  at  all. 

10.376.  But  if  an  industry  is  such  that  there  are 
large  variations  and  differences  in  it,  that  industry  is 
consequently    more   difficult   to   nationalise   than    an 
industry    which    is    comparatively    simple    in    every 
department,   is  it  not? — I  should  have  thought  so. 

10.377.  If    the   coal    industry    is   the    most    varied 
industry  in  this  country,  do  you  think  it  should  be  the 
first  to  be  nationalised,  or  the  last? — Of  course,  the 
variations  are  not  the  only  relevant  factor. 

10.378.  But  they  are  relevant  factors,  are  they  not? 
--They  are  relevant  factors,  of  course. 

10.379.  And  they  increase  the  difficulty  of  nationali- 
sation ? — Certainly. 

10.380.  Or  of  unification? — Of  unification,  so  far  as 
management  and  organisation  go,  but,  of  course,  not 
necessarily  for  the  transport  of  the  coal. 

10.381.  Generally  speaking,   taking  the   advantage 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  do  you  expect  that  there 
would  be  any  increased  advantage  from  nationalisa- 
tion that  cannot  be  obtained  by  private  ownership  ? — 
Of  course,  that,  again,  depends  upon  the  detail.     As 
I  say  at  the  start,   it  cannot  be  settled  by  general 
principles  and  I  hare  no  knowledge  of  the  details. 

10.382.  You  have  not  enough  knowledge  of  the  coal 
trade  to  say?— No. 
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10.383.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Have  you  studied  any 
of  the  coal  trade  statistics  at  all? — No,  not  properly. 
I  have  really  no  special  knowledge  of  the  coal  trade. 

10.384.  For  example,  have  you  addressed  your  mind 
to  figures  or  Government  returns  to  see  what  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  coal  industry  in  Great  Britain? — I 
only  know  in  a  general  way. 

10.385.  Merely  that  it  has  grown  very  largely  in  the 
last  30  years?— Yes. 

10.386.  Of   course,    in    an    equally   general   way,    I 
suppose,  you  know  that  coal-mining  is  a  very  risky 
speculation  ? — Yes. 

10.387.  And  that  it  becomes  particularly  risky  when 
you  are  winning — you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
•'  winning  " — an  unknown  coalfield? — Yes. 

10.388.  The    winning    of    that    coalfield,    if    it    be 
successful,  is  a  public  benefit? — Yes. 

10.389.  But  the  risk  attached  to  it  is  great  and  the 
length   of   time   involved    before   the   coal  is   won    is 
great? — Yes. 

10.390.  That   is   until  you  can   command  the  coal. 
Do  you  think  the  State  would  be  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  embarking  large  sums  of  public  money  in  a 
speculation    of    that   description? — That,    again,    de- 
pends   entirely    on     the     kind     of     State    Minister 
appointed. 

10.391.  It  depends  upon  the  "  perfectly  wise  auto- 
crat"?— Yes.     I  have  no   means  of   estimating  how 
wise  he  would  be. 

10.392.  I  gather,   from  your  using  the  expression, 
that  you  have  no  reasonable  hope  that  in  the  present 
we  shall  ever  see  such  a  man? — Not  a  perfectly  wise 
autocrat. 

10.393.  On  tlie  question  of  housing  for  the  moment, 
I    gather    you    say    that  that  in  your    opinion  is  a 
national   concern? — I   do  not  mean  that  the  nation 
should  build  houses. 

10.394.  No.     That  is  my  insufficient  language.     It 
rather  is  a  matter  for  those  branches  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  nation  which  are  charged  parti- 
cularly with  looking  after  the  health  of  the  people?— 
I  should  have  thought  so. 

10.395.  As  regards  stimulating  other  individuals  or 
minor  local  authorities  to  do  their  duty,  you  proba'bly 
know  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  the  present 
Government  are  now  promoting  a  Bill  giving  increased 
powers   to   the  chief  executive  authority,    the   Local 
Government  Board,  to  compel  the  minor  authorities 
to  do  their  duty? — Yes. 

10.396.  Of  course,  the  views  or  complexion  of  the 
minor  authority  depend  upon  the  persons  who  com- 
pose that  authority? — Yes. 

10.397.  That  depends  upon  the  voter  who  sends  them 
there? — Yes,  and  the  people  who  influence  the  vccer. 

10.398.  I  quite  agree.       Do  you  think  that  under 
State  management  there  is  the  same  likelihood  of  po- 
motion  by  merit  as  there  is  under  private  enterprise? 

-Tha't  again  depends  entirely  upon  the  wisdom  of  my 
autocrat. 

10.399.  With  the  present  standard   of  wisdom   ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Government  do  you  think  there 
is  the  same  likelihood  of  promotion  by  merit  as  there 
is  in  private  enterprise  in  Great  Britain  just  uow? — 
I  would  not  like  to  say. 

10.400.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  these  officials,  I  suppose  even  with  the  most 
perfectly  organised  State  the  question  of  pay  is  not  a 
matter  of  no  importance? — No. 

10.401.  I  mean  the  payment  of  the  officials? No,  it 

is  of  considerable  importaaice. 

10.402.  Do  you  think  the  State  would  be  likely  to 
pay  its  officials  as  well  as  persons  engaged  in  private 
enterprise? — Probably  not;  but  against  that  there  is 
the  fact  that  people  might  be  willing  to  work  for  the 
State  for  less  than  they  would  require  from  private 
enterprise. 

10.403.  Why  should  they,  except  on  the  off-chance  of 
earning  their  pension  at  the  age  of  65  ?— Because  they 
like  to  do  a  public  service. 

10.404.  Do  you   really  think   all   the  thousands   of 
clerks  and  officials  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in 
the   British  Government   service   now    are   animated 


simply  by  the  desire  to  render  a  public  service? — Not 
simply.  A  man  might  be  quite  prepared  to  take  less 
as  a.  Government  servant  than  as  a  private  employee. 

10.405.  Although  he  might  have  a  chance  of  ultimate 
promotion  by  his  private  employer.     Take  the  young, 
man  who  sees  a  chance  of  becoming   a  partner  and 
obtaining  a  position   in   the   world;   which  would  he 
do,    go  into   the  service  of  a  first-class  firm  or  into 
the  service  of  the  Government? — A  great  number  of 
people  from  the  Universities  take  Civil   Service  ap- 
pointments in  which  they  earn  less  than  they  might  in 
other  employment. 

10.406.  In    India,    for   instance? — Yes,    it    depends 
upon  the  man. 

10.407.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  special  attrac- 
tions aibout  the  Indian  Oivil  Service  that  do  not  apply 
to  the  English  Civil  Service? — Yes,  the  best  go  for  the 
English  Civil  Service. 

10.408.  The  best?— The  people  at  the  head  of  the 
Civil   Service   lists   generally    take   English   appoint- 
ments. 

10.409.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  anything  in 
Bisparagement  of  any  English  Civil  Servant.       You 
suggest  a  possible  plan  of  the  Government  owning  the 
minerals    and  leasing   them? — Yes. 

10.410.  The  Crown  at  present,  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment, own  minerals  and  do  lease  them? — 1  mean  buy- 
ing up  the  mines  and  leasing  them. 

10.411.  And   imposing   as   a    result  certain   special 
conditions  which  at  present  the  Government  do  act 
impose  when  they  lease  their  own  minerals  ? — Yes. 

10,4112.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  Provided  it  waa  de- 
cided to  nationalise  the  coal  mines,  I  take  it  you  agree 
the  present  owners  should  be  adequately  compensated  ? 
— That  the  shareholders  should  be  bought  out? 

10.413.  Adequately  compensated? — "  Adequately  "  is 
ambiguous. 

10.414.  They     should    be     compensated? — Yes,    cer- 
tainly. 

10.415.  The   only  way   of   doing   that  would    be  to 
provide  public  money  or  pledge  the  public  credit  by 
the  means  of  Bonds,  and  so  on? — Yes. 

10.416.  That  being  the  case,  Parliament  would  insist 
upon   having  control  and  the  Treasury   would   insist 
upon  having  some  complete  control  over  the  industry? 
— That  would  depend  upon  the  terms  on  which   the 
Minister  of  Mines  was  appointed. 

10.417.  Would    the    House    of    Commons    agree    to 
appoint  a  Minister  of  Mines  who  did  not  have  control? 
— I    da  not  think  the  Treasury   would   have  control 
over  the  Minister  of  Mines  any  more  than  over  the 
War  Office. 

10.418.  Parliament  has  control  of  the   Treasury? — 
Yes,  Parliament  has  control  of  the  Treasury. 

10.419.  And   Parliament   would    insist  again  if    the 
public    credit  was    pledged,   that  they   had  complete 
control   over  the   industry? — Parliament   would  have 
control  over  the  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  same  way 
that  it  has  control  over  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wai- 
to-day. 

10.420.  The  Minister  of  Mines  must  have  control  or 
he  would  not  be  responsible  to  Parliament  ? — He  would 
possess  ultimate  responsibility,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent him  being  assisted  by  a  council. 

10.421.  He  would  be  responsible? — Yes,  he  must  be. 

10.422.  There  is  no  means  of  removing  nationalised 
coal     mines     from    political     influence? — Parliament 
would  insist  upon  having  control. 

10.423.  The  ownership   of  the  coal  mines  would  be 
under    the   influence    of    political    pressure? — In    the 
sense  that  the  War  Office  is  under  the   influence   of 
political  pressure. 

10.424.  Have  you   any  experience   of   any  industry 
which  has   been   managed  by  the   Government  under 
normal  conditions? — No    personal  experience   of   any 
industry  at  all. 

10.425.  Do  you  know  of  any  precedent  anywhere  in 
the    world    to   which   we   can    turn,  which    would    be 
valuable  to  us  in  considering  the  nationalisation  of 
coal  mines   in  this  country?— I   do   not  myself  think 
much  can  be  got  out  of  these  comparisons,  because, 
as   I    said,    the   conditions    are   always    so    different. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  things  run  by  central 
or  local  governments  in  various  countries. 
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Ill,  l-ti.  \\niilil  .\nii  bo  i>rri>;iri!il  to  risk  BUcll  u 
big  thing  as  ilio  nationali.satioii  of  the  Knipire's  coul 
\\nli  no  experience  to  go  upon  of  any  consequence.' 
— i  inuko  it  411110  clear  1  am  not  advocating  any 
il,-nniu>  plan.  1  have  not  any  special  knowledge  of 
this  industry.  1  am  not  advocating  any  particular 
arrangement;  I  have  not  the  knowledge  to  do  it.  If 
1  had  six  mouths  in  which  to  think  it  over  and  go 
into  it  1  might  have  an  opinion. 

10.427.  You  realise  there  are  3,000  different  under- 
takings.    We  are  not  talking  about  a  thing  in  which 
then'  are  only  20  or   100;  but  we  are  talking  about 
3,000  different  undertakings  at  the  present  time? — 
Yes. 

10.428.  Can  you  conceive  any  Government  Minister 
oi    Mines   who  could  properly  control  3,000  different 
undertakings? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult.     1 
am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  be  impossible ;  I  have 
no  knowledge. 

10.429.  How   would    you    make    it  possible,   by    the 
appointment  of  hundreds  of  inspectors  who  would  in- 
spect  the    coal    mines? — I    suppose    he    would    make 
use  of  the  experts.    He  would  not  manage  them  off  his 
own  bat  from  an  office  in  London. 

10.430.  He  would  have  to  pay  them  at  least  what 
is  paid  by  private  enterprise  at  the  present  time? — 
There  or  thereabouts. 

10.431.  You  would  not  reduce  them? — It  would  be 
somewhere  thereabouts. 

10.432.  A  question  was  asked  regarding  the  German 
railways.     The  German  railways  were  run  as  a  mili- 
tary machine? — Largely,  I  believe. 

10.433.  Can  you  conceive  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try being  willing  to  be  treated  as  military  units  as 
the  employees  of  the  German  State  railway  were? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  all  likely  to  agree  to 
that. 

10.434.  You  know,    of  course,  the  Germans  had  a 
large  nationalised  standing  army  before  the  war? — I 
know  that. 

10.435.  It   is   stated   the    Navy   and   the   War   De- 
partments paid  the  railways  for  the  transit  of  their 
military    stores,    &c.,    who    made    profit    out    of    the 
arrangement  ? — I  do  not  know  the  arrangement  of  the 
payment.     It  was  run  on  a  strategic  basis. 

10.436.  A  good  deal  of  the  profit  or  much  of  the 
profit   produced   on  the   German   State   railway   was 
taken  out  of  the  Navy  and  Army  estimates  of  Ger- 
many ? — Possibly. 

10.437.  And  it  was  not  an  ordinary  trading  profit 
in   the  sense   our   railways  have   to   show   a   trading 
profit? — I  should  think  so;   I  have  no  knowledge  of 
it. 

10.438.  On    the     question    of    housing,  Parliament 
years  ago  passed  Acfs  instructing  Local  Authorities 
to  deal  with  the  housing  question  which  was  not  dealt 
with    adequately    by   private    enterprise    or   private 
capital,  as  you  say? — Not  as  I  say.       That  was  cot 
my  phrase. 

10.439.  I    thought    it   was   your   expression.        You 
said  private  capital  had  not  found  sufficient  housing:' 
— That  was  the  questioner's  point. 

10.440.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  there  were  these 
Acts  authorising  the  Local   Authorities  to   erect  the 

<  if  they  were  not  provided  in  the  ordinary 
way  ?  --Yos,  but  I  cannot  remember  the  details  of 
the  Acte. 

10.441.  Will  you  take  it  from  mo  there  weie  Acts? 
—There  were  some  Acts. 

10.442.  Why  has  Parliament  neglected  to  see  that 
that  public  service  was  done? — Why  has  it  neglected 
it? 

10.443.  Yes? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

10.444.  You  feel  willing  to  entrust  to  a  Parliament, 
which  is   neglecting  the  housing  of  this  country,  the 
running  of  the  coal  mines? — You  are  again  making 
me  an  advocate. 

10.445.  I  am   asking  you,  are  you   suggesting  that 
Parliament  which  has  neglected  such  an  obvious  thing 
as  the   housing   of   the   people   in   this   country,   is  a 
projior  and  capable  body  to  control  the  coal  mines  of 
tli is  country? — I  should  like  to  have  six  months  and 
all  the  evidence  available  before  me  before  I  give  an 
answer   to  that. 


10.446.  You  told  us  that  with  regard  to  the  Bchemes 
for  nationalisation   the   one   you   advocated    was   the 
lUoal? — That  was   not  my   uucalion.        My  inluntion 
WHS  to  sot  out   these  various  plans  and  buggest  cur 
tain  lines  of  rulevant  considerations.       1  caunot  my- 
self estimate    the    quantity   of     importance  of    thetto 
dilterent     considerations;     1     have   not   the  detailed 
knowledge. 

10.447.  1   will  take  you  to  another  point.     Sir  Leo 
asked  you  a  question  why  curtain  explosives  were  not 
produced -in  this  country,  and  was  it  not  neglect  on 
the  part  of   the  Government  of  this  country   not  to 
produce   the  explosives   necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  .Realm? — In   a  sense   it  was  neglect;   whether  it 
was  a  blameable  neglect  is  another  question  of  course. 
Nobody  expected  a  war  like  this  to  happen. 

10.448.  The  Government  who  should  have  provided 
those  explosives   and   in   providing   them  would  have 
produced  the  by-product  do  you  consider  are  competent 
people  to  place  the  whole  ooal-mining  industry  in  this 
country  in  the  hands  of? — I  quite  agree  the  Govern- 
ment is  certain  to  do  inefficient  things,  and  in  any 
other  form  of  management  there  would  be  inefficient 
things  done;   but  proving  that  the  Government  has 
certain  inefficiencies  does  not  demonstrate  they  ought 
not   to   undertake   the   work.     In   every   system   you 
have  inefficiency. 

10.449.  The  providing  of  houses  and  providing  the 
necessary  explosives    is    probably  a    simple  thing   to 
running  3,000  coal  mines  in  this  country? — The  pro- 
viding of  houses  is  ambiguous.    There  are  two  things. 
The  providing  of  houses  and   paying  for  them,   and 
the  passing  of  rules  as  to  the  minimum  conditions  in 
which  you  allow  the  houses  to  be. 

10.450.  The  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  the  House 
of   Commons    was   that    if    sufficient    houses    are  not 
provided   the  local   authorities  should   levy   rates  on 
the  district  and  build  those  houses? — I  have  forgotten 
the  details  of  that ;  I  remember  them  very  vaguely. 

10.451.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith :  Tell  us   where  we  can 
find  that? — It  is   in  part  3  of   the  Act.     It   is   the 
Housing  Act,  I  think. 

10.452.  Chairman:    1890  was    the    Housing    of  the 
Working  Classes  Act? — It  is  in  the  3rd  part  of  that 
Act. 

10.453.  Mr.  Bobert   Smillie:    Might   it  not  be   one 
reason   why    the    Government    did    not   manufacture 
explosives  because  Mr.  Balfour's  class  did  not  want 
them  to  do  so? — I  do  not  know  about  the  explosives. 
It  has  been  rather  dragged  in. 

10.454.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  owners  of  industries 
and  the  capitalist  class  have  not  evinced  any  desire 
for  the  Government  to  take  part  in  producing  any- 
thing  as  a  Government?       Have  they   not  torn  the 
Government  it  is  not  their  business  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  private  producers? — Yes,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.    There  was  no  suggestion  of  providing 
these  explosives  before  the  war. 

10.455.  Nor  of   building   houses   either.     Have  you 
ever  known  a  capitalist  class  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment to  build  houses? — The  capitalist  class  ia  a  vague 
phrase. 

10.456.  I  mean  the  employing  class ;  the  people  who 
live  on  invested  capital.      Have  you  ever  known  them 
to  encourage  the  Government  to  go  in  for  building  or 
manufacturing    or    anything    else?     Ha'vo    they    r.ot 
always  told   the  Government  that  is  not  their  busi- 
ness?    Is  not  that  the  general  feeling  now?      There 
ought  to  be  an  answer  to  a  question  of  that  kind? — 
With  regalrd  to  46,000,000  people  I  cannot  answer  for 
their    opinions.     I    gather    your    real    point    is    that 
people  engaged  in  private  industries  are  more  or  less 
against  the  Government  competing  in  industry. 

10.457.  Do  you  think  the  coalowners,  to  come  direct 
to  the  point,  or  the  colliery  owners,  are  anxious  that 
the  Government  should  take  over  the  mines  and  work 
them? — I  understand  not. 

10.458.  Th.it  is  well  known.     Are  the  employers  in 
any   other    industry    anxious    that  the   Government 
should  take  over  the  industry  and  work  it? — Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

10.459.  Have  they  ever  been? — It  depends  partly  on 
the  price  they  expect  to  get.     I  imagine,  not  on  the 
who'e. 
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10.460.  You   said,   in   answer   to   Mr.    Cooper,   you 
know  the  coal  was  a  risky  industry  in  which  to  invest 
capital? — To  try  a  new  mine. 

Mr.  Cooper:  I  put  a  new  mine. 

10.461.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Do  you  know  sufficient 
of  coal  mining  to  know  that  it  is  a  risky  business  to 
begin  to  develop   a  new  mine? — I   have  no  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  coal  industry  at  all. 

10.462.  Can    you   give    any    facts    to    justify    your 
answer  that  it  is  a  risky  business  and,  if  so,  whore 
does  the  risk  come  in? — I  have  no  special  knowledge 
of  that. 

10.463.  You  said  Yes  to  that  question,   which  is  a 
most   remarkable  thing   for  a   Professor   to   Say.      1 
understood  you  to  give  a'  direct  answer.     You  did  say 
Yes  on  that  occasion.     Mr.   Hodges  said   you  would 
not  say  yes  or  no,  and  I  said  you  would  before  you 
finished  to-day? — I  suppose  the  idea  was  if  you  dig 
down  for  coal  and  you  do  not  find  as  much  as  you 
expect  you  lose  your  money. 

10.464.  Are  you  aware  in  good  mining  they  usually 
bore  before  they  dig  down?— Yes.     I  know  that. 

10.465.  Are  you  aware  it  is  not  the  owners  of  the 
minerals  that  bore,  but  somebody  else? — It  is  the  com- 
pany, I  suppose. 

10.466.  It  is  not  the  owner  of  the  minerals  or  the 
owner  of  the  mine  who  is  ultimately  to  get  the  royalty 
rent  that  does  the  boring;  he  leaves  that  to  other 
people  to  do.     Are   you   aware  of  that? — I   did   not 
know  that. 

10.467.  Are  you  aware,  perhaps  you  are  not,  and  I 
put  it  that  it  would  be  a  foolish  thing  to  sink  a  pit  at 
some  place  unless  you  had  first  endeavoured  to  find 
out  if  there  was  coal  there? — Yes,  to  sink  a  complete 
pit. 

10.468.  Do  you  know  where  they  bore  for  coal  they 
cannot  merely  ascertain  if  there  is  coal  there  but  tell 
the  thickness  of   the  seams  there? — I  do   not   know 
about  the  industry. 

10.469.  Are  you  aware  by  boring  you  can  tell  the 
thickness,  generally  speaking,  and  the  quality  of  the 
coal? — I  had  a  general  idea  of  that. 

10.470.  Where  does  the   risk  come  in? — I  imagine 
they  did  not  know  how  much  coal  there  was  in  the 
mine.     If  you  tell  me  that  they  did,  all  I  can  say  is  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  this. 

10.471.  You  may  take  it  that  careful  mine  managers 
and  mine  owners  intend  to  make  sure  whether  or  not 
coal  is  in  the  ground  before  they  sink  and  the  extent 
of  the  coalfield,  the  thickness  of  the  seams  and  the 
quality,  and  if  it  is  there  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  boring. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper:  What  about  the  intervening 
strata?  I  am  thinking  of  a  place  in  Durham  where 
it  took  10  years  before  they  got  to  the  coal. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  You  put  it  as  a  risky  business. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  So  it  is ;  it  took  10  years  before 
they  got  to  the  coal. 

10.472.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   You  know  it  is  not  a 
risky   business.     You   say   one   thing   should   be   done 
and  that  is  the  Government  should  buy  out  the  mines 
and  lease  them  to  companies.     What  difference  would 
that   make?      Would   not  that   be   still   leaving    the 
mining  industry  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals? 
— It  would  make  a  difference  in  that  it  would  give  the 
Government   a    greater   power   of    control.     It   could 
always  stop  a  lease  if  it  did  not  think  this  particular 
mine  was  being  worked  well.    It  would  have  the  power 
of  operating  a  particular  mine  itself  experimentally. 

10.473.  It  would  not  have  po\ver  to  stop  the  lease 
until  the  period  expired? — No,  I  mean  at  the  end  of 
the  lease. 

10.474.  Do  not  you  know  the  present  owners  or  the 
people  who  claim  to  be  the  owners  of  the  minerals 
have  the  power  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  lease  and 
refuse  to  grant  a  new  lease? — Yes.     If  the  Govern- 
ment had   that  in   its  hands  it  could  exercise  great 
pressure.     I  should  have  thought  its  position  against 
the  operators  would  be  stronger  than  when  it  stands 
entirely  outside. 

10.475.  Would    it    not  still    leave   the    public   open 
to  the  danger  of  being  fleeced  by  a  private  mine- 
owner? — Not  if  the  Government  imposed  certain  con- 
ditions when  tliey  granted  the  lease.    . 


10.476.  If  the  Government  imposed  certain  condi- 
tions when  they  granted  the  lease  as  to  working  tl;c 
mines  and  the  price,  would  it  not  be  as  well  for  the 
Government    to    work     them    themselves? — On     the 
leasing  plan  it  would  take  two  bites  at  a  cherry.     It 
would  not  be  committed  to  this  big  experiment  all 
at  once. 

10.477.  Do  you   know   any  real   difference   between 
coal    mining   and   any    other    industry    which    would 
justify  national  ownership  ?    Do  you  know  any  differ- 
ence between  the  cotton   industry   and  the   coal  in- 
dustry?— The    coal    industry    is    much    more    funda- 
mental.    Supposing  the  Government  nationalised  the 
railways,  that  would  be  a  strong  argument  for  owning 
the  coal  it  is  going  to  use  on  the  railways. 

10.478.  Is  it  not  a  very  important  reason  that  coal 
cannot  be  replaced ;   it  is   not  a  product  of  human 
ingenuity  or  skill.    Does  that  not  make  coal  a  different 
industry  from  any  other  ? — It  is  of  course  a  difference. 

10.479.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  other  industries  of 
this  country  depend  almost  entirely  for  their  existence 
upon  coal? — Yes. 

10.480.  Are  you  aware  that  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
have   been   lost   beyond   recovery  because   of   private 
ownership? — I  know  a  great  deal  has  been  lost,  but 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  lost  under  Government 
is  a  different  question 

10.481.  Have    you    read    the    evidence    upon    the 
question? — Some  of  it  has  been  sent  to  me. 

10.482.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  mining  ex- 
perts   dealing    with    the   question   of    barriers   which 
were  left  in  on  account  of  flooding  ? — I  know  nothing 
of  that;  that  is  a  technical  point. 

10.483.  I    suppose   you    are   aware    that   a   million 
persons,  men,   women   and   children,   are  engaged  in 
the  mining  industry? — Yes. 

10.484.  I  suppose  you  might  take  it  that  the  care 
of  that  million  of  human  beings  ought  to  be  a  very 
important  question  in  the  working  of  the  coal  mines? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

10,495.  Not  only  their  Safety  when  at  work,  but 
their  care  when  they  are  away  from  their  work?— 
Yes. 

10.486.  Do   you   think    if    the    coal   mines    of    this 
country    had    been    Government    property    and    been 
exploited   by   the   Government  that  the   Government 
dare  have  left  their  miners  in  the  kind  of  houses  that 
many  of  the  miners  are  living  in  to-day? — I  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  that. 

10.487.  Do  you  know   anything   about  the  housing 
conditions  of  a  large  body  of  miners  in  this  country? 
— I   have  read  some  of  the  evidence  about  it. 

10.488.  Is  not  that  sufficient.,  if   it  is  true,   and  I 
do  not  think  you  have  read  anything  that  is  nearly 
as   bad   as  the  thing   really   is ;   but   if  that   is  true, 
could  you  not  give  an  answer  to  the  question:    Dare 
the  Government,    had   they   owned   the   mines,    have 
kept  their  workmen  in  such  houses  as  you  have  seen 
described   in   that  evidence?       Could   they   have  re- 
mained  a  Government   for   a   very   long  time  under 
those    conditions? — I    think    the    probability    is    the 
houses  would  have  been  better,  but  I   do  not  think 
that  is   a  conclusive   argument   for   the   Government 
owning   the   mines.       The   Government   might   make 
rules  about  the  houses. 

10.489.  Ought  it  not  to  be  a  good  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  change? — As  regards  the  companies,  cer- 
tainly. 

10.490.  I    am    dealing    with    houses    owned  by    the 
mining  companies,  erected  by  the  mining  companies 
and  owned  by  them  which  are  unfit  for  human  beings 
to  live  in.     If  that  is  so,  ought  it  not  to  be  a  strong 
argument  why  these  people  should  give  up  the  mines 
to  somebody  who  could  take  better  care  of  them?— 
It  is  a  strong  argument  that  the  Government  should 
prevent  houses  of  this  class  being  lived  in. 

10.491.  Are  you  awaro  that  German  firms  sent  over 
representatives  to  this  country  and  built  coke  ovens 
at  many  of  the  coal  mines  in  this  country,   and  ex- 
tracted  the  by-products    from   the   coal    and   carried 
those  by-products   away  to  Germany   and   made  dyes 
with  those  by-products  that  entered  into  competition 
in  this  country  and  wiped  out  our  indus'  ry  here? — I  do 
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not  know  ubout  that.       I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 
1   it  in    nut   MI^LV >,i  ing  it   is  not  so,   but   1   um  without 

\\\nt:\  leilgo. 

hi.  I'.i..  It  is,  of  course,  known  to  many  people  that 
th;ii  IN  so.  Are  you  aware  that  a  large  number  of  our 
sul. I u  is  \\ero  killed  in  the  recent  war  by  explosives 
in. .lie  iriim  by-products  produced  in  Yorkshire  and 
other  counties  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

10.493.  If  that  were  so,  that  the  Germans  came  over 
here  and  put  down  coking  plants  at  our  works  and 
exploited  the  by-products,  aid  that  show  very  much 
initiative   on   the   part   of   the   mine  owners  in   this 
country? — No;  so  far  that  would  be  evidence  against 
their  initiative. 

10.494.  If  you  were  told,  or  if  you  could  conceive 
yourself  from  the  evidence,  that   national  ownership 
of  the  mines  would  improve  the  safety  of  the  mine 
workers,  would  that  be  a  strong  reason  for  nationalis- 
ing mines  Y — Yes,  certainly. 

10.495.  If  it  could  be  proved  by  unmistakable  evi- 
dence  that  in   many   cases  the  output  was  the  first 
thing  considered  before  safety,  would  that  make  any 
difference  to  you? — Yes,  certainly. 

10.496.  I  am  not  saying  at  the  moment  that  that  is 
so.     I  am  putting  to  you  if  it  is  proved  to  your  satis- 
faction, that  that  were  so? — Certainly. 

10.497.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  record  of 
the  managers,  generally  speaking,  in  the  coal  industry 
is  in  the  matter  of  salary? — No. 

1Q,498.  It  was  put  that  probably  the  Government 
would  not  pay  as  huge  salaries  as  private  people. 
Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  up  till  the  war 
broke  out  there  were  managers  of  collieries  in  Great 
Britain  at  less  than  £300  a  year? — Yes,  I  should  be 
surprised  to  know  that. 

10.499.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  there  were 
colliery  managers  managing  some  300  or  400  miners 
whose  salaries  were  less  than  £200  a  year? — Yes. 

10.500.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  the  Government 
nationalised  the  mines  they  would  offer  such  salaries 
as  that  to  ma'nagers  who  are  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  mines? — You  mean  a  manager  of  a  mine? 

10.501.  Yes,  in  the  mines  a  manager  holding  a  first 
class  certificate? — My  guess  would  be  the  salary  would 
be  much  higher. 

10.502.  I  suppose  you  would  guess  about  £1,000  for 
a  job  of  that  kind? — You  put  that  figure,  perhaps  it 
would  be  something  like  that.     I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

10.503.  I    suppose  the   Government  pays   £1,000   a 
year  to  so  many  people   who   do   fat  less  than  coal 
managers,   and  would  you  not  risk  saying  they  pay 
£10,000  a  year  to  people  who  do  a  great  deal  less? — 
I  had  better  not  answer  that  question. 

10.504.  I   am   leaving    the   Chairman   out    for    tte 
moment.     His  turn  has  not  come  yet.     I  think  a  great 
many  business  people  have  given  their  services  to  the 
Government  during  the  last  four  years  free? — Yes. 

10.505.  You  have  heaS-d  of  that? — Yes. 

10.506.  Perhaps   you    yourself    have   been    in    that 
position;   a  great  many   professors  have,   as   well   as 
business  people.     They  say  they  have  done  so  on  the 
ground  that  their  country  required  their  services,  and 
they  gave  them  free? — Yes. 

10.507.  Many  round  this  table,  business  people,  have 
given  their  services  quite  free  because  they  thought 
it  their  duty.     Do  you  think  that  if  the  question  of 
the   elimination  of   private   property  in   the   mining 
trade  was  brought  about  that  those  people  who  haVe 
given   their  services  to  the  country   would  suddenly 
withdraw  all  their  services?     I  mean  to  put  it  to  you 
could  you   not  trust  a  mine  manager  or  one  of  the 
present  mine  owners  to  give  his  honest  service  to  the 
State    the   same    as  to    the    present  company   he   is 
attached  to? — If  he  got  no  money  at  all  he  could  not 
do  permanently  what  he  could  do  for  a  short  period 
during  the  war. 

10.508.  Do  not  you  think  that  in  addition  to  serving 
tin-   State  he  would  get  a  salary,    that  would  be  an 
inducement   to  do  his   best? — -I    think  the  feeling  of 
serving  the  State  would  enable  a  person  to  accept  ,t 
smaller  salary  from  the  State  than  in  private  enter- 
prise, in  the  case  of  a  good  number  of  people. 


10.500.  Might  1  tiiki!  it  from  you  that  if  you  think 
nil  employer  or  a  colliery  manager  would  give  his  best 
service  to  the  State,  do  not  you  also  think  that  ordi- 
nary workmen  would  in  all  probability  give  better 
service  to  the  State  than  if  tiny  knew  they  were  work- 
ing and  producing  a  profit  for  other  people? — I  think 
u  number  of  people  would  be  prepared  to  take  lew 
from  the  State  than  private  enterprise. 

10.510.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :    I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  second   paragraph   in  the  precis  of 
your   evidence.     You    say    "  Nationalisation    in   any 
sense    cannot    be    judged     on    grounds    of    general 
principle."     What   do  you  mean  exactly   by   that? — 
I  mean  you  would  want  to  consider  every  particular 
industry  and   that  a  large  part  of  the  relevant  evi- 
dence would  be  the  detailed  state   of  that  industry 
and     the     detailed     nature     of     the     Governmental 
machinery    available.      One    cannot   say    in    the   air 
nationalisation  is  better  than  private  enterprise  in  a 
general  way  or  the  reverse. 

10.511.  Does  that   really   prevent   you  making   the 
generalisation  that  a  given  industry  should  be  worked 
at  the  greatest  point  of  efficiency  in  the  interests  of 
the    greatest    number    of    people? — That    is    rather 
ambiguous. 

10.512.  Not  so  ambiguous  as  it  appears,  I  believe.  I 
put  it  to  you,  you  say  that  nationalisation  cannot  be 
judged  on  the  ground  of  a  general  principle.     Suppose 
you  had  as  a  general  principle  that  a  given  industry 
should  be  worked  at  the  highest   point   of   efficiency 
and  that  it  should  be  worked  in  the  interests  of  the 
greatest    number   of   people? — Efficiency    being    used 
with  some  reference  to  cost. 

10.513.  With  reference   to   productivity? — You   can 
increase  a  product  by  employing   a  great  deal  more 
resources.     If  to  double  the  output  you  required  40 
times  as  much  resources,  that  would  be  in  one  sense 
an  increase  in  efficiency  but  not  in  another.    I  do  not 
know  in  which  way  you  are  using  the  word. 

10.514.  Not  the  cost,  but  the  value  of  the  commodity. 
I    appreciate    your    point.      It    might    not    then    be 
described  as  efficient? — I  want  to  get  clear  the  sense 
in  which  you  use  the  term  "  efficiency."     In  one  sense 
I  agree  with  what  you  say. 

10.515.  The   increase  of  productivity? — Yes. 

10.516.  Relatively  to  cost?— Yes. 

10.517.  If    some    such    scheme     as    nationalisation 
indicates  you  can  have  those  two  things  would  you 
not  arrive  at  a  general  principle  that  was  sound? — 
Yes.     If  you  take  your  principle  far  enough  off.     You 
say   as    a   general    principle   that    the   better   system 
should  be  introduced,  but  my   difficulty  is  to  find   a 
more  proximate  principle  than  that.     If  nationalisa- 
tion produces  better  results  than  private  ownership 
you  ought  to  have  nationalisation.     I  can  lay  down  a 
general  principle  in  that  sense. 

10.518.  Look  at  the  paragraph  more  closely.     I  do 
not  quite  understand  it.     You  say  what  would  work 
well  under  one  kind  of  government  would  work  badly 
under  another.     Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Post  Office 
is  worse   under  liberalism  and  better  under    conser- 
vatism, or  vice   versa? — I  meant  under  one   kind  of 
Government,  say,   a  bureaucratic  as  against  a  demo- 
cratic system. 

10.519.  All  kinds  of  Government  hitherto  have  been 
bureaucratic? — I  draw  a  distinction  between,  say,  the 
German  system  of  government  and  the  British  system 
of  government.     It  does  not  follow  that  a  system  that 
could  be  worked  well  under  one  sort  of  Government 
could  be  worked  well  under  another.    I  did  not  mean 
one  political  party ;  I  mean  the  way  in  which  the  Civil 
Service  is  worked,   and  things  like  that. 

10.520.  Did   you  not  have  any   historical   basis  for 
the  generalisation  that  what  would  work  well  under 
one   Government   would   work   badly    under   another. 
If  you  have  no  historical  basis,  then  that  is  a  pure 
speculation  ? — In    a  sense   it   is  a    pure    speculation ; 
surely     that     is     obvious;     if    your    Government     is 
sufficiently  bad  it  could  not  work  anything. 

10.521.  That  depends  upon  the  degree  of  power  the 
Government  exercises  over  the  industry  which  it  pre- 
sumably owns.       For  example,  take  the  Post  Office. 
I  do  not  suppose   it  can  be  urged   by   you   that  the 
Post  Offi'-e  is  worse  administered  under  one  form  of 
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government  as  compared  with  another  The  Post  Office 
has  been  in  being  during  many  different  Govern- 
ments? —  We  are  at  cross  purposes  as  to  what  one 
means  by  "  form  of  government."  I  did  not  mean  to 
distinguish  between  liberalism  and  conservatism. 

10.522.  I  only  used  that  term  ;  I  mean  the  different 
forms  of  government  that  have  been  in  the  past?'  — 
Suppose  you  had  a  Government  the  essence  of  which 
was  that  anybody  would  do  anything  he  was  bribed  to 
do;  that  Government  would  be  less  suitable  to  con- 
duct the  industry  than  one  in  which  there  was  no 
bribery.     That  is   a  mere  general  statement.     Surely 
it  is  obvious. 

10.523.  I    thought   the   impression  you   wanted    to 
create  in  that  paragraph   was  that  an   undertaking 
nationally  owned   would  be  subject  to  some  form  of 
political    pressure?  —  That   was  not   my    intention    at 
all  in  that  paragraph.     Perhaps  I  put  it  badly.     I 
merely  meant  to  suggest  you  have  to  consider   the 
character   of  the    industry    and   the    nature    of    the 
Government  machinery  to  be  applied  before  you  can 
say  whether  nationalisation  is  desirable. 

10.524.  What  constitutes  an  industry  like  the  Post 
Office  is  not  the   Government:   it  is  the  permanent 
staff?—  Yes. 

10,526.  From  the  postman  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  who  is  the  only  man  affected  by  political 
changes?  —  Yes. 

10.526.  The  industry  remains  intact  apart  from  the 
political    changes?  —  I   include    under    my    notion    of 
Government  all  the  machinery.     Perhaps  we  are  at 
cross  purposes. 

10.527.  The  impression  you  wanted  to  convey  in  that 
paragraph  was  the  industry  in  some  manner  or  other 
would  be  affected  by  the  kind  of  political  personages 
that  were  on  the  field  of  activities  at  the  time?  —  No, 
you  had  the  spoils  system   in  England   under  which 
the  staff  went  out  as  the  Government  changed.     Now 
you  have  all   the  people  there  and  only  the  political 
heads  change. 

10.528.  Now  come  back  to  private  enterprise,  which 
appears  to  give  us  a  considerable  amount  of  concern. 
It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Commission 
that  there  are  37,000  shareholders  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry, and,   if  you  put  those  included  in  the  allied 
industries,    there    are    94,000    shareholders,    that    is 
holders  of  capital.     How  do  these  37,000  shareholders 
function    as     holders    of    capital    in    the    initiative 
required  in  the  industry  or  do  they  function  at  all  ?  _ 
I  am  a  very  small  shareholder,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
function  at  all. 

10.529.  Therefore  why  should  you  be  so  exercised 
that  private  initiative  will  be  destroyed  if  these  37  000 
shareholders    pass   out   of   existence?—  It   is  not  'the 
merely  passing  out  of  existence  of  37,000  shareholders 
That  will  bring  you  to  the  leasing  system. 

10.530.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  shareholders  are 
already  divorced  from  the  active  participation  in  the 
control  of  the  industry?—  Yes,  the  shareholders  are. 

10.531.  They  are  holders  of  private  capital  ?—  Yes. 

10.532.  The  initiative,  if  there  is  any  initiative  at 
all,  is  the  initiative  of  people  who  act  as  trustees  for 
the  shareholders?  —  Yes. 

10.533.  Who  may  have  capital  in  the  industry  and 
who  may  not?  —  Yes. 

10.534.  What  is  the  particular  lure  for  these  men 
)o  put  more  into  the  industry  on  behalf  of  the  37  000 

shareholders  as  against  the  whole  nation?—  I  do  not 
understand. 


fnnm,  the  P60?1*  who  are  working 
for  37,000  shareholders  display  greater  initiative  than 
they  would,  in  your  opinion,  display  if  they  were 
working  for  40000.000  people,  which  woufdVpre! 
-sent  the  nation  P-The  main  distinction,  it  seem8P  to 
™,  is  if  you  had  it  nationalised  they  would  all  be 
liable  to  work  according  to  one  rule,  so  you  would 
do  away  with  such  stimulus  to  suggest  improvements 
there  is  when  there  are  a  number  of  different  con- 
.ctmg  more  or  less  independently. 

10'>537mu9    ?hat    borne    ont    in    *«<*?       Take    the 
iVaJj  A™*   h*l   6,000,000   men    comprised    in 

:t   and    was   a   national    institution.        The   war    was 


fought  on  a  nationalised  plan.  The  Army  was  not 
a  private  company,  neither  was  it  run  by  a  private 
company.  Did  these  6,000,000  men  display  any  lack 
of  initiative,  or  any  number  of  them? — Of  course, 
that  is  a  question  of  military  history. 

10.538.  Not  at  all.     Is  it  not  a  question  that  the 
Army  is   a   nationalised   institution;    it  is   nationally 
owned.     I    am    not    suggesting    the    Army    could    be 
anything  else? — It  is  a  thing  that  must  be  nationally 
owned. 

10.539.  Is  initiative  permissible  in  the  Army? — So 
far  as  I  know,  initiative  is  rather  difficult  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the   Army.     I  have  no  knowledge. 

10.540.  Is  there  any  initiative  in  the  Army,  or  is 
it  worked  to  a  rule,  as  you  suggest? — It  was  worked 
largely  to  a  rule.     I  do  not  quite  see  the  drift  of  all 
this. 

10.541.  I  want  to  put  to  you,  it  is  stated  the  war 
has  been  won  by  6,000,000  men,  and  those  6,000,000 
men  are  in  a  nationalised   institution? — Yes. 

10.542.  A  Government    controlled     institution.        I 
put  it  to  you,  all  the  initiative  that  has  been  neces- 
sary  for  the   winning  of  the   war   has   been  secured 
within     the    nationalised   institution.       Why    should 
there   not   be   a   similar    institution   where   you   have 
only  1,000,000  men  concerned  in  industry  ?— The  con- 
duct of  an  army  is  entirely  different  from  the  con- 
duct of  an   industry;   they  do  different  things. 

10.543.  One  produces,   the  other  destroys;   I  agree 
with     that.     In     effect    they     are     both     performing 
national  services,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

10.544.  Do  you   suggest   that   it   could   conceivably 
bo  better  for  the  Army  to  be  run  by  a  private  com- 
pany?— Certainly   not. 

10.545.  What    do    you    consider    is    the    motive    in 
industry  at  the  present  moment? — There  are  several 
motives.     One  obvious  motive  is  to  get  profit  out  of  it. 

10.546.  That  is  the  whole  of  it?— I  gather  people 
in   industry   work   because  they   really  like  to  do   it 
well   when  doing   a  thing. 

10.547.  Take  the  case   of  a  coal  manager,  he  may 
n°t   be   a   holder   of   capital   in   the   industry   at   all. 
What  he  is  doing  is  exercising  all  the  initiative  that 
a   colliery   manager   can    exercise   in   the    interest  of 
getting    profit    for    someone    else?— Largely.       If    a 
person  is  doing  a  job  he  likes  to  do  it  well. 

10.548.  Exactly.        Therefore,  do  you  suggest  that 
because  he  is  serving  a  larger  number  of  individuals 
he  would  display  less  interest  in  his  work?— No,  cer- 
tainly not;  that  would  not  be  the  reason. 

10.549.  Have  you  considered  syndicalism  as  a  solu- 
tion  to   the   problem   of   initiative? — I   have   read    a 
little  about  syndicalism. 

10.550.  Suppose  I   were  to  put   it  to  you  that   if 
industries    were   to    pass    from    private   ownership    to 
the  ownership  of  the  workers  because  of  the  fears  you 
have   about  bureaucratic   control,   justifiable   fears,   I 
might  say,  what  would  be  your  attitude  towards  that 
proposition?— Of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  guarded 
against  the  danger  that  this  syndicate  should  mulct 
the  general  consumer  of  coal. 

10.551.  In  what  way?— By  charging  high  prices.  If 
you  have  a  complete  monopoly,  whether  syndicalist  or 
any    other    monopoly,    there    is    that  danger    to    be 
guarded  against. 

10.552.  Are  you  aware  theire  is'  a  growing  feeling 
amongst  the  workers  that  they  could   take  over  the 
industry?— In  a  general  way,  yes. 

1D,,553.  You  would  regaTd  it  as  a  source  of  danger 
to  take  it  over  exclusively  and  own  it  exclusively 
without  any  relation  to  the  nation?— Yes. 

10.554.  If  you  have  to  choose  between  syndicalism 
that  is  the  ownership  of  the  property  by  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  the  ownership  of  the  property  by  the 
nation  and  controlled  jointly  with  the  men  engaged  in 
it,   which  would  you  prefer?— That  would  partly  de- 
pend upon  the  terms  upon  which  the  thing  was  taken 
over.     On  the  whole,  I  would  prefer  that  if  you  are 
going  to  have  the  thing  unified   at  all,   it  should  be 
unified   through  the    nation   rather   than  through    a 
private    concern,    whether   consisting   of  the  men    or 
anybody  else. 

10.555.  That  would  be  a  private  firm  syndicalised  in 
that  sense? — Yes. 

tufnf  L'  Chi°ZZa  M°ncy :    May  :   now  ask  °n 
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Chairman:  Yes. 

10,666.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  With  regard  to  a 
point  pul  to  you  about  the  explosives,  it  was  suggested 
li>  \<>u  that  it  was  Government  neglect  before  the 
War  that  failed  to  give  us  explosives.  Are  you  aware 
ili a l  the  real  neglect  was  the  neglect  of  nearly  the 
whole  commercial  industries  of  this  country  by  capit'il- 
i-iiip — It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  "  neglect." 

10,557.  You  compared  with  Germany  the  system  we 
had  with  regard  to  chemical  industry  in  the  alkali 
branches  and  one  or  two  others? — YesP 

10,658.  Is  it  not  a  fact  it  was  capitalistic  neglect 
that  led  to  our  loss  of  explosives,  and  is  it  not  the 
fact  those  explosives  were  provided  from  the  use  of 
by-products  of  coal  And  other  things? — We  had  ft 
small  chemical  industry  relative  to  Germany.  It 


does  not  follow  it  was  blameworthy  of  these  people. 
1 1  mi^lit  bo  more  profitable  to  get  them  from 
( Irmiitny. 

••">9.  With  regard  to  this,  it  is  now  acknowledged 
this  is  the  key  industry? — I  Am.  auspicious  about  key 
industries. 

1X),660.  With  regard  to  housing,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  housing  is  a  national  industry.  Is  hous- 
ing a  form  of  national  industry  in  this  country? 

Witness :  If  you  mean  built  by  the  nation,  no,  cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney:  We  have  had  some  references 
to  salaries  on  both  sides  of  the  ta'ble.  Can  we  have  a 
return  with  regard  to  those? 

Chairman :  Will  you  put  on  a  piece  of  paper  the 
returns  you  want,  and  I  will  see  that  they  are  got  for 
you,  if  possible. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  Might  I  ask  for  your  ruling  as  to 
the  most  convenient  time  to  make  an  application  <>n 
'  of  the  Mineral  Royalty  Owners? 


Chairman :  Immediately  we  have  concluded  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  William  Ashley,  if  that  suits  you.  Pro- 
fessor Ashley  wants  to  get  back  to  Birmingham. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JAMBS  ASHLEY,  called  a'nd  Sworn. 


Chairman:  The  system  we  have  is  that  I  should  read 
your  evidence  and  then  any  gentleman  of  the  Com- 
mission who  desires  to  ask  you  questions  can  do  w>. 
Sir  William  James  Ashley,  you  a're  Vice-Principal  of 
the  University  of  Birmingham  and  Professor  of  Com- 
merce at  the  same  University.  Your  evidence  is  as 
follows :  — 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  NATIONALISATION  OF  TOE  COAL 
INDUSTRY. 

1.  In   the   absence   of   any   personal   experience   or 
recent    investigation     of     the    conditions — technical, 
commercial   and  industrial — in   the  coal   industry   of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
coal  industry  of  other  countries  (beyond  that  readily 
accessible  in  Walker's  treatise  on  Monopolistic  Com- 
bi  tuitions  in  the    German   Coal   Industry,   1904,    and 
the  two  volumes  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  the  U.S.A.,  1916),  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
sent  anything  that  can  be  called  evidence.     All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  make  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  situation. 

2.  The    primary    question    is   whether    or    not    the 
Coal  Industry  shall  be  placed  under  a  control  which 
shall  substitute  for   "  the  present  system  of  owner- 
ship and  working  "  the  pursuance  of  a  single  policy, 
enforced  by  a  single  supreme  executive,  with  regard 
to  each  of  its  important  aspects,  including  not  only 
the  getting  and  marketing  of  the  coal,  but  also  the 
remuneration    of    the    several   factors   of   production. 
The   term    "  control,"    however,    may  easily   be   mis- 
leading, since  by  itself  it  may  denote  no  more  than 
the   imposition   from   ovitside  of   certain   restrictions, 
vhile  leaving  the  present  system  in  the  main  intact. 

What  is  now  in  question  is  the  replacement  of  the 
present  system  by  a  single  authority  which  shall  have 
at  least  the  powers  of  the  directorate  of  an  amalga- 
mation. For  convenience  this  may  be  spoken  of  as  a 
"  Single  Authority  "  organisation.  The  constitution 
of  this  Single  Authority — whether  in  various  possible 
forms  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "  National- 
isation," eliminating  private  capital,  or  in  various 
possible  forms  of  "  Unification,"  retaining  private 
capital — is  logically,  and  in  many  vitally  important 
respects  practically,  a  secondary  question. 

3.  It  is  evident  that — however   weighty  may  have 
been  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Single  Authority, 
based   on   the   importance   of   the  nation's   fuel,   the 
economy  of  large-scale  undertakings   and  other   con- 
siderations— the    British    coal    industry,    before    the 
War,  had  not,  in  fact,  reached,  by  internal  evolution, 
a  situation  in  which  the  imposition  of  a  Single  Autho- 
rity  had    become    relatively    easy.      There  are    some 
industries  in  which,  by  the  mere  operation  of  com- 
petitive commercial  motives,  the  processes  of  amalga- 
mation  or   combination   have  gone  so   far,   and   the 
business  brought  to  so  large  an  extent  under  direc- 


tion from  one  or  a  few  centres,  that  the  completion 
of  the  development  by  the  imposition  of  a  Single 
Authority,  whether  by  the  State  or  by  the  dominating 
commercial  forces  themselves,  becomes  a  com- 
paratively simple  thing,  since  most  of  the 
preliminary  obstacles  to  unity  have  already 
been  overcome.  This  was  clearly  not  the  case 
before  the  War  with  the  British  Coal  Industry;  so 
that,  from  the  merely  evolutionary  point  of  view,  it 
could  not  be  described  as  ripe  for  the  creation  of  a 
Single  Authority.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  conclusive 
consideration,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
comparing  the  British  with  the  German  industry.  In 
Germany,  the  output  of  the  Ruhr  district,  which  is 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  was  controlled  before 
the  War  to  the  extent  of  88  per  cent.*  by  one  of  the 
most  successful  combinations  in  the  world — the  West- 
phalian  Coal  Syndicate,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1893.  The  second  main  source  of  supply,  the 
Upper  Silesian  Field,  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
another,  somewhat  looser  combination,  the  Upper 
Silesian  Coal  Convention,  since  1890f  ;  while  the  third 
main  source  of  supply,  the  Saar  field,  was  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Prussian  State.  The  minor  fields 
and  the  lignite  or  brown-coal  industry  are  governed 
by  similar  cartels. 

Combination  has  been  facilitated  in  Germany,  both 
by  the  geographical  conditions,  which  give  each  of  the 
chief  fields  a  quasi-monopoly  for  a  large  contiguous 
territory,  and  by  the  historical  conditions  which  have 
brought  it  about  that  the  mining  concerns  are  few 
in  number  and  mostly  large  in  size.  Apparently  there 
are  no  more  than  85  concerns  engaged  in  the  West- 
phalian  trade,!  and  15  in  the  Silesian.  §  Britain,  with 
its  approximately  1,500  separate  concerns,  presents  a 
marked  contrast.  The  twelve  largest  colliery  com- 
panies in  England  and  Wales  mine  between  them, 
it  appears,  only  between  one-eleventh  and  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  British  output.  In  South  Wales  a  notable 
effort  was  made  by  Lord  Rhondda  for  several  years 
before  the  War  to  bring  about  ' '  community  of  in- 
terest "  ;  but  "  the  Cambrian  Combine,"  in  its  widest 
sense,  controlled  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  Welsh 
coal  production  and  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total 
British  production. ||  And  it  is  notorious  that  nothing 

*  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Co- 
operation in  American  Export  Trade,  part  II.,  p.  27. 

t  According  to  Walker,  p.  112,  to  the  extent  of  over 
74  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  district 
and  over  94  per  cent,  of  the  non-Governmental  output. 

I  Federal  Commission  II.  29.  It  is  not  dear  that 
this  number  does  not  include  concerns  outside  the 
Ruhr  district. 

§  Walker,  p.  112. 

||  federal  Commission  I.,  p.  331. 
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in  the  way  of  commercial  combination  between  the 
several  coalowners  has  ever  been  attempted  beyond 
short-lived  and  commonly  informal  local  understand- 
ings as  to  price,  which  has  always  broken  down  when 
put  to  a  severe  strain.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  it  was  the  absence  of  any  effective  unity  among 
coalowners  which  compelled  the  Government  to  inter- 
vene against  its  will,  both  in  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
of  1912  and  in  the  Restriction  of  Prices  Act  of  1 

4.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  observed  that  on 
the  side  of  labour  unity  of  policy  and  action  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 

And  the  establishment  during  the  War  of  the  office 
of  Coal  Controller  has  presumably  created  something 
like  a  central  control  alike  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. How  far  the  compulsion  of  war  has  in  fact 
anticipated  the  evolutionary  process,  created  organs 
of  supervision  capable  of  becoming  organs  of  adminis- 
tration, and  accumulated  experience  with  respect  to 
the  supply  of  industrial  needs  which  can  be  utilised 
for  post-war  requirements — all  this  can  only  be  judged 
by  those  who  have  worked  through  the  evidence  no 
doubt  available. 

5.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  in  this  Memorandum 
to  carry  further  this  line  of   argument,   because,    as 
the  Note  for  the  Information  of  Witnesses  points  out, 
"  the   Government,    having   adopted    the   Chairman's 
Interim  Report,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pre-war 
system  of  individual  and  uncontrolled  ownership  will 
not  be  re-established."     The  Interim  Report  has  fur- 
ther  decided   that  the   alternative   must   be   "either 
nationalisation   or   a   method   of    unification."        The 
Coal  Industry  Commission  is,  therefore,  already  com- 
mitted  to  the  establishment  of   a   Single   Authority, 
and  it  only  remains  to  decide  what  that  Authority 
shall  be. 

6.  The  real   question  now   at  issue  is  whether,    in 
the  constitution  of  the  Authority,  the  present  private 
ownership   of   the   mines   shall   be   retained,    and   the 
owners,    accordingly,    represented   on   the   Authority, 
or   whether   the   present   property   interests   shall   be 
purchased    by    the    State    and    the    reason    for    their 
representation  on  the   Authority   disappear.     It   will 
be  convenient  to  designate  these  alternatives  simply 
as  Unification  and  Nationalisation. 

7.  The  following  are  among  the  possible  merits  of 
Unification  as  compared  with  Nationalisation :  — 

(1)  It     avoids     the     necessity     for     valuing     the 

property  interests,  together  with  the  large 
financial  operations  involved  in  national 
purchase. 

(2)  It  retains,  in  some  measure,  the  influence  of 

the  existing  motives  of  self-interest  and 
"  individual  enterprise  "  on  the  part  of 
the  existing  owners. 

(3)  It    does    not    directly    involve    the    National 

Government  in  the  difficulties  and  probable 
odium  incident  to  the  determination  of  the 
price  to  be  charged,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  industrial  users  of  coal. 

(4)  It    does    not    directly    involve    the    National 

Government  in  the  difficulties,  and  prob- 
able international  complications,  incident 
to  the  regulation  of  the  export  of  coal  with 
respect  to  quantity,  direction  and  price. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  preceding  considerations,  it 
may  be  observed:- — 

(1)  The  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  first  men- 
tioned can  only  be  estimated  after  detailed 
scrutiny  of  the  situation.  The  terms  of 
"  expropriation  "  have  apparently,  so  far, 
only  been  considered  with  any  particulnritv 
by  the  advocates  of  Nationalisation ;  and  it 
would  obviously  be  improper  to  arrive  at 
any  settled  conclusion  until  detailed  calcu- 
lations have  been  put  forward  both  by  coal- 
owners  and  by  independent  accountants. 
(2)  How  far  the  self-interest  of  owners  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  salaried  management) 
has  in  the  past  been  effective  in  the  public 
interest  by  enlarging  or  cheapening  the 
supplies  of  coal  can  only  be  judged  by  those 
who  have  an  intimate  inside  knowledge  of 


the  industry  or  the  advantage  of  expert 
evidence.  Considerations  of  safety  will 
doubtless  continue  to  confine  the  actual 
"  management "  of  mines  to  technically 
trained  men;  and  it  would  not  seem  diffi- 
cult to  give  them  at  least  equally  strong 
motives  for  efficiency  under  national  as 
under  private  ownership.  The  only  doubt 
is  whether  salaried  officials,  however  highly 
placed,  will  be  enterprising  and  courageous 
in  undertaking  large  new  operations.  But 
it  must  be  remarked  that  under  any  system 
of  Unification  the  initiative  of  the  capitalist 
as  such  tends  in  any  case  to  be  replaced  by 
salaried  directorship. 

(3)  and  (4)  With  regard  to  relations  to  other  in 
dustries  and  other  countries,  it  would  seem 
pretty  clear  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Single  Authority,  not  by  spontaneous  agree- 
ment within  the  trade,  but  by  Parlia- 
mentary enactment,  with  the  inevitable 
element  of  governmental  supervision  attend- 
ing it,  would,  in  the  eyes  of  other  industries 
and  other  countries,  make  the  Government 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  Authority's 
decisions. 

9.  To  -bring  the  whole  of  the  coal  production  of 
Great  Britain  under  control,  in  the  interest,  on  the 
one  side,  of  economy  of  production,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  highest  possible  standards  of  comfort  and  safety 
for  the  miners,  will  be  an  enormous  task.  How  great 
they  are,  when  they  have  not  gradually  been  overcome 
by  internal  competitive  evolution,  but  remain  in  all 
their  complexity  to  be  dealt  with  by  deliberate  and 
all-embracing  plan,  does  not  seem  to  be  realised  in 
every  quarter.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are 
the  same  for  Unification  as  for  Nationalisation.  The 
Government,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Chairman's 
Interim  Report,  involving  in  principle  a  Single 
Authority,  has  committed  the  country  to  undertake 
the  task-  and  there  seems  no  obvious  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  retention  in  the  Authority  of  the  element 
of  private  capital  will  make  it  easier  to  secure 
success. 

10.  And,    finally,    Unification    has    the   very    great 
demerit  of  retaining  the  present  apparent  conflict  of 
interests  between  coalowners  and  miners,  and  all  the 
difficulties    apparently    inseparable    in   this    industry 
from    the     adjustment    of     wages    with    proprietary 
interests.      Any    form    of    Unification    which    seems 
feasible  involves    "  joint  control."       But   a  genuine 
Joint  Control,  in  industry  as  in  international  affairs, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  weakening  responsibility  and 
giving  occasion  for  mutual  recrimination ;   and  when 
one  has  regard  to  the  general  tendencies  of  modern 
life,     Unification     with    Joint     Control     can     hardly 
present  itself  as  a  stable  solution  of  the  problem. 

11.  The  general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that, 
since  a  Single  Authority  has  been  decided  upon,  there 
is  no  very  clear  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  a  form 
of    Unification    which    retains    the    present    property 
interests  and  some  obvious  advantage  to  he  secured 
by  out-and-out  Nationalisation. 

12.  If   Nationalisation   should   be   recommended,    it 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  that,  in  the  form  of  con- 
trol which  is  set  up,  the  consumers  should  be  definitely 
represented.     Officials  dependent  upon  an  Authority 
on    which    the    miners  were    represented    might    feel 
embarrassed  in   wage  negotiations  with  the   Miners' 
Federation,     and     controversies     in     the     House    of 
Commons  between  the  group  of  Miners'  Members  and 
the  Cotton  or  Steel  or  other  industrial  groups  are  to 
be  avoided  if  possible.     It  would  be  well  to  give  repre- 
sentatives of  the  consumers  as  such,   if  not  a  share 
in  determining  price,   at  any  rate  a  regular  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing   their  opinions  with   respect   to 
proposed  changes  in  price.     The  Co-operative  organ- 
isations   and    the    great    municipalities    (the    latter 
perhaps    by     some    system     of    .rotation)     might    be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  representing  the  domestic  con- 
sumers, and  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Asso- 
ciations  in   the   Cotton    and    Shipping   trades   would 
perhaps  sufficiently  represent  industrial  users. 
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10,561.  Af  r.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  will  only  ask  you  a 
t'i-u  ({uestions.  You  point  out  that  unification  as 
coiii|>aivil  \\  it  li  nationalisation  avoids  tho  necessity  for 
valuing  the  property  interests.  I  do  not  understand 
that.  Would  not  unification  involve  a  merger  of  the 
financial  interests? — It  would  seetn  to  depend  upon 
tho  form  of  unification  adopted.  I  think  I  must 
grant  that  any  very  complete  unification  would  pro- 
bably pretty  soon  at  any  rate  involve  the  necessity 
for  a  valuation  of  the  interests,  but  not  the  necessity 
involved  in  the  actual  purchase  of  them. 

10,562  That  is  true.  There  would  have  to  be  an 
issue,  to  put  it  in  the  concrete,  of  the  new  stock  in 
the  Unified  Authority  in  exchange  for  the  existing 
k  of  tho  separate  companies? — Yes. 

10.563.  Would  not  that  be  almost  identical  in  its 
effect  on  the  money  market  with  the  issue  of  Govern- 
ment Stock   in  exchange   for  the  existing  companies 
stock  ? — I  should  like  to  consider  that.     I  have  not 
considered    the    question    of    the     form    which    the 
capitalisation  would  take. 

10.564.  That    is    not    a    point    of    very    great    im- 
portance.    You    point    out    th'at    unification    without 
nationalisation    would   have  the     advantage    of     not 
directly   involving   the   National   Government   in   the 
probable   odium   of   fixing   the   price   of   coal.     I  ask 
upon    that    whether   you    contemplate    a    unification 
which  would  have  power  to  put  the  price  of  coal  at 
what  it  chose? — I  do  not  contemplate  any  particular 
form  of  unification ;  but  such  a  unification  as  has  been 
reached  in  Westphalia  does  have  the  power  of  fixing 
the  price  of  coal  and  there  arose  considerable  odium. 

10.565.  That  of  course  is  the  case.     We  have  not 
hitherto   had    it  suggested    to   us  that   it    would    be 
possible  to  set  up  in  this  country  a  unified  trust  with- 
out Government  control  over  its  price.     Do  you  think 

-  it  is  practically  possible  to  set  up  a  unification  of  the 
coal  industry  without  safeguarding  the  public  interest 
by  a  very  effective  control  of  the  maximum  price? — 
That  is  not  really  a  question  of  economics  at  all. 

10.566.  That  is  a  question  of  politics.     If  the  price 
is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government  and  controlled  by 
the  Government  under  one  form  as  well  as  the  other 
the  special  advantage  of  the  Government  avoiding  the 
odium    would    no    longer    accrue? — Under    sub-para- 
graphs 3  and  4  of  paragraph  8  I  have  pointed  out 
that    it    is    not    a   question   of    contrast    between    no 
Government  odium  and  Government  odium  but  that 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  degree,  and  that  any  form  of 
single    authority    established    by    Parliament    would 
practically  involve  a  Governmental  responsibility. 

10.567.  I  am  anxious  to  bring  that  out.     It  did  not 
leap  to  the  eye  at  first  sight.    It  seemed  to  me  a  con- 
tradiction.    Under  paragraph   9  you  point  out  that 
the  organisation  of  the  industry  under  the  one  form  as 
under  the  other  will  be  a  very  considerable  task ;  it 
will  involve  a  survey  of  the  whole  thing  and  a  fitting 
in  of  the  different  units  and  so  on.     Then  you  say : 
"  There  seems  no  obvious  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
retention  in  the  authority  of  the  element  of  private 
capital  will  make  it  easier  to  secure  success."     Is  not 
that    rather    under-stated?      Is    it    not   obvious    the 
interests    of  separate    capital    interests   would    make 
it  much  more  difficult  to  organise? — I  was  assuming 
a  degree  of  single  control,  a  power  on  the  patt  of  a 
single  authority  to  start  with,   which  would   be  free 
from   those  limitations  of   the   private    interests  in- 
volved. 

10.568.  That  is  to  say  a  complete  autocracy  as  far 
as  the  capital  interests  are  concerned? — Yes. 

10.569.  If  you  have  that  capitalised  autocracy  the 
effect  will  be  felt  on  the  rest  of  the  community? — 
Yes. 

10.570.  You    point    out    under     paragraph    8    (2) 
that  as  regards  enterprises  we  have  to  depend  upon 
salaried  officials  in  every  large  enterprise.     You  mean 
under  joint  stock  companies,  and  under  great  Trusts 
the  management  is  more  or  less  tending  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  salaried  persons? — That  is  the  case.     I 
wanted  to  express  myself  with  caution  there.     I  did 
not  know  to  what  extent  in   the   coal   industry,   the 
owners,  as  distinguished  from  salaried  managers,  had 
in  fact  developed  the  industry.     One  can  imagine  in 


the  earlier  stages  of  the  industry  they  did  a  groat 
deal,  but  as  to  the  state  of  things  before  tho  war  I  am 
Ignorant. 

10.571.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  matter  of  a  new 
generation.     The  property  passes  to  the  families  and 
it  is  always  tending  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
actual      administrator? — That      is      the      tendency 
certainly. 

10.572.  You   make   a   suggestion   about  consumers' 
representation.    I  was  wondering  whether  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  the  representative  of  the  consumer  as 
a  whole? — Yes,  I  know  it  is  in  theory,  and  I  realise 
the  strength    of    that  argument,    but    it  depends    in 
practice  whether  you   mean  by  the  Government   the 
officials  or  you  mean  Parliament.     If  you  mean  the 
officials,    I   am    not  sure   that  the   ordinary   bureau- 
cratic tendency  towards    not    creating  trouble    and 
taking  things  easily  and  so  forth,  and  also,  in  some 
cases,  the  desire  for  promotion  might  not  cause  them 
to    be    less    keen    about    consumers'     interest     than 
you  otherwise  might  desire.       If  you   mean   Parlia- 
ment,  it  seems  to  me  undesirable  that  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  there  should  be  a  set-to  between  groups 
representing    the    several    industrial    interests,    and 
therefore,    as    a    matter    of    practical    expediency,    I 
should  have  thought    it  desirable  to,    in  some   way, 
have  the  consumers  represented  as  such. 

10.573.  I  am  in  entire  agreement.     I  am  anxious  to 
bring  out  the  suggestion  that  this  or  that  municipali- 
ties   should    be    accepted    as    representatives    of    tho 
domestic  consumer? — Yes. 

10.574.  You  see  the  difficulty  of  putting  all  these 
persons,  or  any  sufficient  quantity  of  them,  in  a  single 
executive  council.       I   think  your  suggestion   would 
cover  also  a  separate  consumers'  council,  for  instance, 
which  would  have  the  .right  to   be  consulted? — Yes. 

10.575.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :   In  para.  8  (2)  of  your 
evidence  you  discuss  certain  administrative  questions. 
I     gather   you   think   the   question     of     efficiency   of 
administration  under  a  public  system  really  depends 
on   the   kind   of   men   you   get  and   the  kind  of   con- 
ditions upon   which  you   employ  them? — Yes. 

10.576.  It  has  been  put,  I  think,  several  times,  and 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  that  in  the  first  place 
you  will  not  get  able  men  who  are  able  to  run  the 
business  to  undertake  the  position  in  a  State  concern. 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  that  is  so?     You  have  had  a 
lot  of   experience   in  that  kind   of  thing? — I   should 
not  like  to  generalise,   and   with   regard  to  the  coal 
industry  I  have  no  special   information,   but,   so   far 
as   business   management   if,   concerned,    I   am    alter- 
nately struck  with  the  great  ability  of  a  compara- 
tively few  men  led  by  the  ordinary  business  motives 
(which  are  not  purely  financial)   and  the  low  degree 
of  ability  of  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  at  pre- 
sent are  in  actual  control  of  businesses. 

10.577.  Might  I  put  it  in  this  way?      Even  at  the 
present  time,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  the  public  ser- 
vice   does    draw   on    a    body    of    men    who    are    very 
distinguished      intellectually,      and      whilst       it       is 
suggested  the  public  service  does  not  offer  the  same 
prizes  as  industry  provides,  do  you  think  that  fact 
is  quite  conclusive?    Business  men  after  all  work  for 
other  motives   as  well  as  for  p  profit.       They  have   a 
constructive  gift  often,  and  might  not  that  kind  of 
motive  be  more  generally  appealed  to? — Yes,  but  here 
again   it   is  dangerous  to  commit  one's  self  to  very 
general  statements  or  expressions  of  opinion.    I  think, 
to  begin  with,   that  the  motive  of  public  service   is 
a  very  powerful  motive,  and  one  which  could  be  more 
appealed  to,  and  I  think  our  Civil  Service  illustrates 
that,    because  at   the   top   of   the  Civil    Service  you 
certainly  very  often  get  a  degree  of  ability  which  is 
remunerated   by   other   advantages,   other  sources  of 
satisfaction  than   the   mere   salary.       How    far  that 
motive  with   the   present  education   can   be  counted 
upon  to  spread  down  I  should  not  like  to  say.     I  think 
that    among    what    people  call    the    working   classes, 
there  are  a  considerable  number   and   an  increasing 
number  of  men  to  whom  the  feeling  of  working  for 
the  public  interest  is  a  real  stimulus,  and  one  would 
hope  that  in   future  that  number  will   increase,  but 
I   should  not   be    very    sanguine    as    to    the  actual 
strength  of  that  motive  upon  the  great  mass  of  m<  •> 
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in  an  industry.  I  should  like  to  add  with  regard  to 
the  other  thing  you  asked  me,  that  I  think  although 
in  private  industry  there  are  opportunities  for 
pecuniary  advancement  which  are  greater  than  in 
perhaps  a  large  part  of  the  State  service,  yet  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  English  business,  I  think,  is 
the  inadequate  opportunities  for  young  men  of  ability 
to  make  themselves  felt  and  to  get  commensurate 
positions — that  is  to  say,  comparing  England  with 
America,  I  think  a  young  enterprising  man  in  most 
businesses  has  a  more  attractive  future  before  him  in 
America  than  he  has  in  England. 

10.578.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  relevant  fact,  when 
considering    the    relative    efficiency    of    public    and 
private    officials.     It    has    been    suggested    that    one 
of  the  difficulties  is  the  appointment  of  persons  on 
other  grounds  than  that  of  efficiency.     Would  it  not 
be   true   to   say   in   private   industry   there  is   great 
nepotism,   and    the    difference   between   private    and 
public   industry   is    in    this  respect,    that    in    public 
industries  it  is  noticed,  whereas,  of  course,  in  private 
industries  it   is   not.     Is  it  not   the   case  that    sons 
succeed  fathers  in  the  administration  of  their  fathers' 
business  though  they  may  be  singularly  unfit  for  any 
administrative    position? — I   think  what    you    say    is 
largely   true.     I   should   avoid   the  use   of  the   term 
"  nepotism." 

10.579.  It  was  a  convenient  word,  that  was  all.     I 
do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it.     Public  adminis- 
tration has  been  criticised,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
you   might  have  excessive  centralisation,  everything 
run  from  Whitehall.     Is  that  necessary?     You  could 
decentralise  a  public  coal  service  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  you  can   decentralise  a   private   coal  service. 
Again,  it  is  an  administrative  problem? — If  you  mean 
by  "  private  "  subject  to  a  unification  which  retains 
private    property,    there    is  .no    difference    between 
"  public  "  and  "  private  "  in  this  respect. 

(The  witness  withdrew.) 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  have  to  appeal  to  the  Commission 
for  leave  for  the  royalty  owners  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  two-thirds  of  the 
royalty  owners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  measured  in 
rent.  The  suggestion  which  I  make  to  the  Commission, 
knowing  the  extreme  importance  of  saving  every 
minute  of  time — (Chairman:  That  is  quite  true) — 
is  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  examine  those 
witnesses  that  the  Commission  think  fit  to 
allow  to  be  called  to  express  the  views  of  the 
royalty  owners,  and  to  be  allowed  to  cross-examine 
within  certain  limits  that  you  might  lay  down,  where 
issues  affecting  the  royalty  owners  are  concerned,  and, 
at  the  end  of  all  the  proceedings,  to  make  a  short 
address,  sa'y  limited  to  two  hours,  on  any  matter  that 
may  affect  royalty  owners. 

Chairman :  Do  you  im>an  at  the  end  of  the  case  for 
the  royalty  owners  or  the  end  of  these  proceedings? 
Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  with 
regard  to  this  portion  of  your  report,  so  that  I  can 
comment  on  the  different  views  that  have  been  put 
forward.  I  think  I  can  be  of  most  use  to  the  Com- 
mission at  that  stage. 

Chairman:  With  regard  to  examining  the  witnesses, 
what  might  be  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of  your  clients 
is  that  their  proofs  should  be  read.  You  appear  for 
them.  You  cannot  do  it  better  than  have  the  proofs 
read. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  observe  the  procedure  of  the 
Commission. 

Chairman :  You  will  be  here  to  protect  the  witness 
if  he  wants  protection. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  that.  It  is  really,  I  think, 
more  for  the  purpose  of  putting  one  or  two  questions 
in  re-exataination  that  the  right  is  important.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  seek  to  ask  any  questions  in  ex- 
amination in  chief.  The  practice  of  reading  the  proof 
seems  to  be  the  most  convenient. 

Chairman:  With  regard  to  your  making  a  speech 
you  would  not  want  to  make  that  until  after  some 
weeks  or  days,  or  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings. 


Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  Yes. 

Chairman :  The  Commission  will  meet  in  private 
to-morrow  at  half-past  ten,  and  we  shall  be 
sitting  here  at  2  o'clock.  We  will  announce  our  de- 
cision iXMmorrow.  You  need  not  personally  trouble 
to  be  here,  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  unless  you  have  nothing 
better  to  d<\  We  do  not  intend  taking  your  wit- 
nesses until  Friday. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  There  is  another  matter  which  I 
want  to  raise  with  regard  to  the  prints  of  the  evi- 
dence. There  are  two  or  three  points  that  are  sug- 
gested to  me.  One  is  that  we  might  have  copies  of  the 
tables  put  in  by  the  witnesses.  The  evidence  already 
given  is  difficult  to  follow  without  having  copies  of 
the  tables. 

Chairman:  If  you  will  let  me  know  which  tables 
you  want,  I  will  do  my  best  to  let  you  have  them.  I 
do  not  know  if  we  have  spara  c<  pies,  but,  if  not, 
you  shall  have  n;y  own.  I  iiave  given  Mr.  Pawsey 
already  my  own  copy  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scolt :  May  we  have  further  copies  of 
the  evidence,  in  order  that  the  witnesses  we  put  be- 
fore you  may  know  what  has  been  said  before  they 
give  their  evidence?  Again,  with  the  object  of 
shortening  their  evidence,  or,  if  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient supply,  may  we  have  the  copy  we  have  already 
been  furnished  with  reprinted? 

Chairman :  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection 
to  that.  It  will  not  be  an  authorised  reprint.  We 
cannot  give  you  any  further  copies,  for  one  very 
good  reason,  there  are  not  any.  I  have  already 
given  Mr.  Pawsey  my  copy,  which  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  reprint.  They  will  be  reprinted  not  as 
Government  reprints,  but  for  your  private  education. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott:  For  the  future,  might  extra 
copies  be  printed,  so  that  day  by  day  20  copies  can  be 
supplied  to  us? 

Chairman :  I  will  endeavour  to  get  that  done ;  it  is 
a  reasonable  request.  You  understand  the  copies  you 
•  have  are  not  copies  revised  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  given  evidence.  The  reason  there  has  been  some 
delay  is  we  have  sent  to  each  witness  a  print  of  his 
evidence  in  order  that  he  might  correct  the  mistakes, 
if  any,  and  then  a  proper  draft  is  printed. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  observe  that  the  proofs  of  the 
evidence  to  be  given  by  the  witnesses  are  printed  and 
are  available  when  the  witness  goes  into  the  witness 
chair.  Could  a  sufficient  number  be  printed  to  supply 
us  at  the  time  the  witness  takes  the  chair  with,  say, 
20  copies?  Might  I  make  a  suggestion  also  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  witnesses'  proofs  be 
supplied  to  the  Press  at  the  time  the  witness  goes  into 
the  chair?  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of 
everybody  if  that  could  be  done. 

Chairman :  As  far  as  the  Press  are  concerned  your 
application  has  already  been  acceded  to.  We  have 
always  given  the  Press  not  to-day  but  from  the  very 
beginning  a  copy  of  everything.  We  will  certainly 
endeavour  to  give  your  clients  copies.  We  will  have 
more  printed. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  Will  you  be  taking  witnesses  for 
the  royalty  owners  on  Friday  or  not? 

Chairman :  It  very  much  depends  upon  how  far  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  tempted  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  who  will  be  called  to-morrow. 
I  think  I  can  assure  you  we  shall  take  some  witnesses 
for  the  royalty  owners  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  Then  could  you  see  your  way 
not  to  take  any  witnesses  for  the  royalty  owners  on 
Tuesday  but  continue  them  on  Wednesday?  I  will 
give  you  the  reason.  I  am  Chairman,  as  you  know, 
of  another  Committee  dealing  with  mining  matters. 
We  are  sitting  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  we  hope 
to  give  our  final  report  on  Tuesday.  That  may  be  of 
some  use  to  this  Commission. 

Chairman:  We  will  not  take  royalty  witnesses  on 
Tuesday.  There  will  certainly  be  some  taken  on 
Friday,  I  hope,  and  we  shall  resume  them  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott:   If  you  please,  Sir. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  2  o'clock.) 
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Chairman :  Gentlemen,  I  have  an  announcement 
to  make  to  the  members  and  the  public  with  regard 
to  the  date  by  which  the  next  Interim  Report  will 
be  produced.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  first  sittings 
I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Mr.  Bonar  Law  for  a 
short  time,  and  he  asked  me  how  long  I  thought  it 
would  be  before  we  could  produce  our  second  report. 
After  considering  the  matter,  I  thought  that  we 
might  do  so  m  two  months,  and  it  was  because  of 
that  that  I  said  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  we  hoped, 
barring  accidents,  to  produce  our  next  report  by 
May  20th,  which  was  two  months  from  March  20th. 
The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  felt  them- 
selves, quite  properly,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
my  opinion,  in  a  position  where  they  ought  to  con- 
sult their  constituents,  and  they  resolved  to  have  a 
ballot.  That  ballot  was  taken  with  very  great  care 
after  due  deliberation,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
men  voted  at  it.  I  had  hoped  when  I  gave  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  my  undertaking  to  publish  the  next 
report  by  May  20th  that  the  Commission  would  be 
sitting  within  a  day  or  two.  As  it  turned  out  we 
were  not  able  to  sit  for  a  month.  We  adjourned 
on  March  20th,  and  we  were  not  able  to  sit  again 
publicly  until  yesterday,  April  23rd.  I  have  con- 
sulted the  members  of  the  Commission  this  morning, 
because  I  was  personally  quite  prepared,  and  they  too 
were  quite  prepared,  to  publish  our  next  report  by 
May  20th,  but  it  meant  this — it  meant,  having  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  witnesses  we  should  have  to 
call,  sitting  at  least  10  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a 
week.  If  we  did  that,  I  am  afraid  many  of  my  col- 
leagues before  May  20th  would  be  appearing  upon 
the  list  of  distinguished  invalids,  and  we  should  not 
be  able  to  produce  our  report  for  physical  reasons. 
Another  consideration  which  weighed  with  us  was 
that  on  both  sides  of  the  table  there  are  gentlemen 
who  have  their  private  business  to  attend  to  and 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  work  10  hours  a  day  for 
six  days  a  week  without  getting  to  their  business 
or  their  home  in  the  country  even  for  a  week-end. 
So  we  have  decided  to  sit  four  days  a  week ;  namely, 
Tuesdays,  10.30  to  4.30,  Wednesdays,  11  to  5, 
Thursdays,  10.30  to  4.30,  and  Fridays,  10.30  to  4. 
That  enables  the  Commissioners,  who,  after  all,  are 
giving  their  services  on  this  Commission  to  the 
country  gratuitously,  to  get  Saturday  and  Monday 
to  attend  to  their  private  business,  but  it  makes  it 

?uite  impossible  to  produce  the  report  by  May  20th. 
am    satisfied    the    Government    and    the    country 
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under  those  circumstances  would  not  desire  us  to  do 
it.  The  subject  is  of  such  vast  importance  that 
it  is  not  right  that  we  should  work  for  such  a  number 
of  hours  each  day  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  matter.  Under  those  circumstances 
we  have  resolved — and  the  resolution  I  desire  ex- 
pressly to  say  has  been  come  to  unanimously — that 
the  report  will  be  presented  not  later  than  June  20th, 
and  that  gives  us  the  time  that  I  originally  had  in 
my  mind  when  I  told  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  we  could 
do  it  in  two  months — May  20th  being  the  date  on 
which  the  two  months  would  expire,  of  course,  after 
the  date  of  our  last  meetings. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  call  evidence,  but  before 
doing  that  I  have  to  give  an  answer  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott,  who  made  an  application  yesterday  that 
Counsel  should  be  heard.  The  Commission  have  very 
carefully  considered  the  application  at  their  private 
meeting  this  morning,  and  they  have  come  to  this 
conclusion.  At  a  former  stage  of  the  enquiry  there 
were  interests  who  appeared  before  us  who  had  no 
representative  separately  upon  the  Commission 
iteelf.  We  were  not  able  in  our  discretion  to  grant 
them  representation.  We  felt,  too,  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  other  interests  beyond  those  of  the 
royalty  owners — to  take  a  short  example,  distributors, 
or  the  factors — who  are  not  directly  represented 
upon  the  Commission,  who,  if  we  acceded  to  the 
present  application,  would  be  entitled  to  say  that 
they  too  must  be  allowed  to  have  Counsel.  Under 
those  circumstances  we  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion that  we  cannot  allow  Counsel  to  appear,  but 
we  shall  do  this :  — Proofs  of  the  witnesses  can  be 
handed  in,  and  I,  or  some  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, will  read  the  whole  of  the  proof  verbatim,  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  any  party 
desires  to  place  before  the  Commission  will  be  not 
only  before  the  Commission,  but  will  be  read  publicly. 
We  do  not  think  we  can  allow  cross-examination, 
and  we  do  not  think  we  can  allow  re-examination. 
Up  till  now  I  have,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
refrained  personally  from  asking  any  questions.  I 
have  purposely,  however,  asked  certain  questions  of 
gentlemen  who  appeared  for  an  interest  which  was 
not  represented  upon  the  Commission,  in  order  that 
their  case  should  not  be  neglected.  The  Commission 
have  asked  me  to  do  this,  and  I  purpose  to  do  it 
and  am  willing  to  do  it;  I  myself  will  conduct  any 
re-examination  of  any  witness  who  is  called.  The 
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position  therefore  will  be  this.  The  whole  of  the 
o\  idoiico  will  be  read  out,  every  word  of  it,  publicly. 
Tin-  iiii'inbors  of  tho  Commission  themsolveB  will  ask 
a.ny  qmwi.ion  which  they  desire  to  ask  in  cross- 
examination,  and,  if  I  think  it  is  necessary,  I  will 
myself  re-examine  any  witness  on  any  point  which 
I  ilniik  ought  to  bo  brought  out  or  of  which  in  my 
judgment,  they  ha\o  given  a  confused  account,  \\iili 
regard  to  the  speeches  of  Counsel,  what  we  purpose 
to  do  is  this.  Counsel  will  be  good  enough  to  send 
us  their  speeches  either  typewritten  or  printed,  and 
we  will  read  thrill.  It'  I  rna\  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
in  807m>  way.s  that,  will  put  Counsel  in  even  a  better 

I", -.11 1, ,M     I aiise    tin-    members  of    the   Commission, 

instead  ol1  relying  ii|)(in  notes  they  make  of  Counsel's 
speeches,  and  the  memory  thc\  may  have  of  Counsel's 
speeches,  will  have  the  whole  of  Counsel's  speeches 
before  ihrni  in  print.,  and  those  speeches  will  bo 
road.  So  th:it  wo  shall  havo  (11  the  .sworn  Prideoce, 
and  (2)  Counsel's  arguments  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribe!, if  lliry  liKr  lo  address  them  to  US.  TlniM- 
speeches  by  Counsel  will  hr  placed  at,  the  ond  nf 
the  evidence,  so  that  thoy  will  appear  as  part  of 
the  proceedings.  Therefore,  in  one  way,  there  will 
be  a.  more  porniaiieni  record  of  Counsel's  speeches 
than  Iliere  would  be  if  they  merely  uttered  them 
verbally  and  members  of  thr  Commission  made 
notes  of  them  for  their  own  assistance. 

Thai,  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  is  the  determination  which 

wo  have  arrived   at,   and   which   wo  must  adhere  to. 

Mr.  I.rslii'  Srntt:  Sir,  before  tho  witness  is  called, 
may  1  ask  whether  the  submission  which  I  respect- 
I'nllv  made  on  boh  a!  I'  •>!'  tin-  ( '  •uninit  I  "O  in  writing 
this  morning,  has  been  laid  before  the  Commission, 


and  whether  that  application  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  record?  You  will  remember  the  two  letters  I 
had  tho  honour  to  submit  to  you  this  morning. 

I'lniirniini  :  Th"  letters  you  were  good  enough  to 
send  mo  reached  me  at  No.  2  Queen  Anne's  Gate 
Buildings,  whore  we  were  having  our  meeting,  and  1 
.  I  iM'd  them  and  read  them  out  aloud  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  should  be  glad  if  they  could 
be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

Chairman :  I  will  consult  my  colleagues  with 
regard  to  that,  and  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Leslie.  Scott:  1  understand  thai,  the  request  in 
the  second  of  the  two  letters,  that  Counsel  might  be 
permitted  to  appear  on  behalf  of  both  royalty  owners 
and  the  colliery  owners  jointly,  is  acceded  to  within 
the  limitations  indicated  by  you. 

Chairman:  Counsel  are  entitled  to  send  in  their 
speeches,  as  I  say.  I  should  like  to  say,  if  I  may.  that 
I  think  those  speeches  will  be  very  helpful,  so  that  I 
hopo  Counsel,  if  they  lind  themselves  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  will  not  think  rheirselves  circnmscril" d  in  any- 
way The  arguments  will  be  of  great  assistance,  not- 
only  to  me  personally,  but  to  each  member  of  tho 
Commission. 

Mr.  l.i'xl'n-  tfroft:  But  there  will  be  no  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  under  any  oironnutanow. 

I'liiiiriiinn:  No,  that  is  not  quite  accurate.  There 
will  bo  twelve  cross-examinations  of  every  witness. 

Mr.  Li'flii'  !-!/•(!/ 1:  1  apologise — I  meant,  of  course, 
by  Counsel. 

Chairman:    Yes,   no  cross-examination   by   Counsel 
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10,580.  Chairman:  I  believe  you  are  a  Professor  of 
Political  Keonomy  in  tho  University  of  London 

I  London  School  of   Kronomics')  and  author  of  various 
works  on   economic  subjects? — Yes. 

lO.fiSI.  I  ha\e  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
report,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  now 
the  whole  of  it,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it  which 
1  am  most  desirous  that  the  Commission  and  the 
public  should  hear  and  appreciate,  and  I  will  read 
out  those  par  Us  which  appear  to  me  to  be  most  useful 
to  u.s.  You  say,  first  of  all:  "1  have  known  few 
Illinois  and  fewer  coal-owners,  and  have  never  lived 
in  a  coal  district,  nor  even  been  down  a  coal-mine. 
I  have  never  owned  royalties  or  wayleaves 
or  ungotten  minerals,  nor  held  shares  in  a 
colliery  undertaking,  having,  perhaps  unfortunately, 
been  hr. night  up  to  regard  .such  things  a.s  unduly 
risky." 

Then  you  go  on  to  state  that  you  have  not  any 
tica]  experience  <>f  it,  and  then  in  your 
fifth  paragraph  yon  say:  "I  have  never  Veen 
any  statement,  about  the  size  or  shape  of 
mineral  properties  in  this  country,  and  such 
of  the  evidence  as  I  have  read  does  not  seem  very 
conclusive  on  the  question  whether  they  are  such  as 
to  cause  much  obstruction:  if  they  are!  1  should  say 
expropriate  the  owners  or  rearrange  the  proper!  ie's 
wherever  this  is  the  case.  If  not,  it  is  noi  worth 
while,  as  expropriation  itself  must  rost  something.  I 
don't  think  that  more  rapid  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  .sources  would  be  a  recommendation  if  it 

could   he  proved  probable,    as   I  doubt  the  dosirah-'lil  v 
of  accelerating  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  way-leaves.  The 
importance  of  the  actual  charge  imposed  as  way-leave 
is  often  exaggerated,  owing  to  neghx't  to  notice  that 
it  is  all  the  same,  whether  payment  for  mineral  ex- 
tracted is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  under 
which  the  mineral  is  found  or  to  the  owner  of  neigh- 
bouring surface  over  which  the  mineral  must  be 
carried;  if  more  is  paid  as  way-leave,  there  will  be 
less  left  for  royalty.  But  the  more  interests  there 
are  to  be  satisfied,  the  more  difficult  it  ie  to  get  on, 


and  in  case  of  any  minute  sub-division  of  surface 
Ownership,  way-leaves  would  be  likely  to  stifle  mining 
enterprise  altogether  if  each  owner  and  long  lessee 
could  hold  out  for  what  ho  liked.  I  see  no  re 
why  way-loaves  should  not  be  obtainable  coinpul- 
sorily  on  the  same  principle  a.s  land  required  for  an 
ordinary  authorised  railway,  but,  of  course,  by  some 
less  cumbrous  and  expensive  process. 

To  whom  royalties  or  other  payments  representing 
the  value  of  the  mineral  before  it  is  touched  should 
go,  seems  to  be  practically  an  unimportant  question. 
The  amount  does  not  appear  lo  be  large  to  start  with. 
It  is  reduced  by  1*.  in  the  £  by  the  mineral  rights 
duty,  and  as  most  of  it  notoriously  belongs  to  wealthy 
owners  paying  high  and  continually  rising  rates  of 
n\c,  mo  tax  and  super-tax,  about,  half  of  if,  is  likely 
to  go  to  the  Exchequer  now  or  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  more  later  on.  Of  the  remainder,  doubt- 
less much  more  than  half  will  be.  invested  by  the 
owners  in  providing  new  capital  for  industries,  the 
proportion  being  high,  not  only  because  they  are 
wealthy,  but,  also  because  thev  regard  the  receipt  not 
as  permanent  income  but  as  a  wasting  income,  which 
must,  terminate  in  measurable  time.  As  a  matter  of 
general  principle,  however,  whatever  the  .sum  is,  it 
should  be  maintained  as  a  surplus  over  cost,  of  pro- 
duction, and  not  frittered  away  in  working  mines 
which  are  below  the  level  of  profitable  exploitation. 
To  apply  the  surplus  gained  on  the  fertile  mines  as 
a  subsidy  for  working  some  which  it  is  not  really- 
worth  the  community's  while  to  work  would  be  like 
applying  the  rents  of  lands  in  Middlesex  to  growing 
corn  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  or  reclaiming  the  Good- 
win Sands."  Then  later  on  in  your  proof  you 
address  yourself  to  this  question  :  I  lV  Would  national- 
isation benefit  the  taxpayer?  and  you  say:  "The 
answer  to  this  is  most  obviously  in  the  negative. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  advocates  of 
nationalisation  is  to  get  rid  of  certain  profits  which, 
on  tho  average,  pay  high  rate-;  of  taxation  in  income 
!;i\.  .super-tax  and  death  duties.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  profits  the  taxation  levied  from 
them  will  disappear  also.  If  it  be  objected  that  tin- 
State  will  then  get,  not  >ntage  now  levied  in 
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'  ion  but  tho  whole,  the  answer  is   "  It  will   not 
get  a  IM-MNN."      Kvoryone  knowH  how  extraordinarily 

difficult    it  -l|:llc    ul     even     :l     municipal     . 

•I.    itself    Allotted    to    make    oven    tllMt,    lo«     late 

ul1  profit    which   must    In i    m  good  years  in  tinier  to 

ili'1    losses  of    bad  ay    niillmif    ul 

thing   over   and  above.      As  soon   as   profit   appears, 

•  nsiimers  clamour  I'm  lm\cr  pi  ices,  and  the  pro- 
ducing employees  for  higher  remuneration ;  the 

itcs  nl'  the  State  or  municipal  enterprise  side 
v,  ilh  inn-  i.r  tlif  other,  and  its  opponents  are  secretly 
pleased  that  it  should  not  look  prosperous  judged  by 
tln>  ordinary  standards;  in  tin  rnd  (lie  :i  in  liority, 

<  peculiarly  strong,  as  that  of  Prussia  used  to 
lie.  almost  invariably  gives  way."  I  need  not  trouble 
with  the  remainder  of  that,  because  that  is  the  gist 
of  your  argument,  on  (1).  Then  the  next  question  is: 
(2)  Would  nationalisation  benefit  the  consumers  of 
COM!?— and  you  say:  "Hero  again  the  answer,  I 
think,  is  an  unhesitating  negative.  I  do  not 

-s  to  know  much  about  the  subject,  but 
I  cannot,  believe  that  the  finding  of  coal  deep 
In-low  the  surface,  the  sinking  of  shafts  at 
tin-  right  places  and  driving  of  galleries  in 
the  right  directions,  and  all  the  other  things  which 
are  required  to  initiate  a  mine  are  very  easy  matters 
to  arrange  for.  Even  the  subsequent  working  must 
often  present  problems  of  considerable  difficulty. 
And  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  some  of  which 
may  lie  consumed  in  the  miner's  house  close  by  and 
some  in  a  ship  or  a  factory  thousands  of  miles  away, 
seems  to  be  not  altogether  plain  sailing ;  '  let  each 
colliery  ami  coalfield  supply  the  places  nearest  to 
it '  sounds  easy  till  you  reflect  that  it  is  possible 
for  variations  in  the  supply  and  demand,  both  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  to  occur,  that  different  con- 
sumers require  different  sorts  of  coal,  and  all  kinds 
of  other  complications  with  regard  to  size,  time, 
and  method  of  delivery.  To  suppose  that  all  this 
could  he  well  done  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  because  that  Government  has  long  managed 
with  some  success  to  collect  letters  from  receptacles 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  their  writers,  take  them 
to  an  office,  sort  them  out,  dispatch  them  to  other 

.  and  thence  deliver  them  to  the  houses  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  seems  to  me  very  absurd. 
In  difficulty  the  post  business  is  child's  play  com- 
with  the.  coal  trade,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not 
so  very  well  done.  Till  lately  it  was  sure,  and  pro- 
bably  will  soon  be  so  again,  but  it  is  generally  slow, 
and  the  charge  of  a  penny  for  a  letter,  though  it 
looked  cheap  in  1840,  did  not  look  so  in  1900,  oom- 
jiared  with  many  charges  of  a  penny  for  other  things. 
At  first,  when  it  took  over  this  coal  business,  the 
Stilt,-  would  no  doubt  take  into  its  service  a  large 
number  of  those  now  engaged  in  it.  Probably  that 
number  would  not  include  many  of  the  ablest. 
Some  of  these,  in  middle  life  or  beyond,  having 
secured  sufficient  to  live  on  in  comfort  or  luxury, 
would  retire  into  private  life;  others,  young  and 
ambitious,  would  filter  away  to  more  promising  fields 
than  Government  employment.  Gradually  the  staif 
first  secured  would  die  out,  and  the  Ministry  of  Mines 
with  its  subordinate  district  offices  would  sink  into 

linary   bureaucracy   with   all   the   usual   charac- 

ics,  and  totally  incapable  of  managing  a  business 

like  the  coal  trade  with  any  tolerable  satisfaction  to 

the   consumers."     I   need   not   read   any   more   about 

that.     Then  the  next  question  is  (3)  :  Would  national- 

i  benefit  the  miners? — and  you  say:  "No 
one  doubts  that  during  the  war  persons  engaged  in 
Government  service  connected  with  the  war,  with  the 
nception  of  the  army  and  navy,  wer«  in  clover  com- 
pared to  others  in  all  the  belligerent  countries.  But 
the  means  to  pay  them  were  then  provided  by  borrow- 
ing, stimulated  and  assisted  by  watering  the  cur- 
es, a  method  which  cannot  endure  for  any  long 
lime."  Then  you  say:  "Rut  as  the  field  of 
employment  by  the  State  enlarges,  the  policy  of 
favouring  those  employed  by  the  State  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
at  last  imjxwsible.  Industries  cannot  all  be  favoured 
l/v  subsidising  each  other.  A  subsidised  telegraph 
system  cnn  be  supported  with  ease,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  subsidised  railway  and  canal  system,  a 
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subsidised  mining  system,  and  so  on,  can  be  added 
without  ever-increasing  difficulty.  And  the  project  of 
making  everyone  well-off  by  the  process  of  writing  up 
tho  value  or  the  services  rendered  by  everyone  to 
everyone  else  is  just  as  illusory  M  the  project  of 
making  everyone  the  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxation  of  everyone. 

So,  and  especially  if  tho  railways  are  nationalised, 
as  seems  likely,  the  nationalised  miners  are  not  well- 
advised  if  they  expect  to  enjoy  a  specially-favoured 
position  such  as  State  employees  are  supposed  to  have 
enjoyed  in  pre-war  days.  They  are  likely  to  retain 
almost  their  present  place  in  the  scale  of  occupations. 
They  will  not  be  much  pushed  down,  because  if  in 
wages,  hours  and  disagreeable  incidents,  taken  toge- 
ther, mining  came  to  compare  much  worse  with  other 
industries  than  it  does,  it  would  become  impossible 
to  get  recruits  for  the  work,  even  if  men  already 
engaged  to  the  work  did  not  abandon  it  either  singly 
or  in  combination."  I  do  not  think  I  need  rend 
further  until  I  come  to  some  important  observations 
which  are  as  follows:  "If  nationalisation  i.s  to  be 
rejected  what  then? 

It  is  not  I,  but  the  Commission  and  the  Government 
which  has  apparently  decided  that  '  something  must 
be  done  '  before  finding  out  whether  they  knew  of 
any  remedy  better  than  the  disease.  But  if  I  am 
told  that  it  is  certainly  determined  to  do  something, 
and  that  though  I  know  almost  nothing  about  the  coal 
trade  and  have  not  had  time  to  get  it  up,  I  may  just 
as  well  give  any  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  for  what 
it  is  worth,  leaving  the  Commission  to  do  what  they 
can  with  it,  and  remembering  that  even  ridiculous  pro- 
posals sometimes  lead  to  something  better  by  bringing 
out  some  unthought  of  aspect  of  the  case,  I  venture 
the  following:  — 

In  the  first  place  satisfy,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
desire,  so  ably  expressed  by  Mr.  Straker,  of  the  miners 
for  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  industry 
is  conducted.  It  is  high  time  we  dropped  the  notion 
that  trade  is  a  kind  of  war  in  which  everything  must 
be  kept  secret  for  fear  of  information  being  conveyed 
to  the  enemy :  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  co-operation 
between  friends,  none  tho  less  friendly  because  they 
bargain  or  even  haggle.  Most  certainly  provide  for 
the  periodical  publication  of  the  account*  of  all 
colliery-owners,  properly  audited,  and  in  suoh  form 
as  will  satisfy  the  miners'  representatives  that  th«y 
are  getting  a  true  account. 

As  soon  as  this  has  got  into  sufficiently  good  order 
to  enable  the  profits  of  each  company  or  individual  to 
be  ascertained  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the 
year  or  half-year,  let  some  definite  percentage  be  paid 
from  these  profits  into  a  common  fund,  which  shall 
forthwith  be  divided  among  the  miners  who  have  been 
employed  during  the  year  or  half-year  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  by  each  of  them  in 
that  period. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
'  miner's  dividend,'  as  it  might  be  called,  would  be 
very  like  that  derived  from  the  working  of  the  sliding 
the  miners  would  get  more  in  good  years  and 
less  in  bad  ones.  The  intention  is  the  same,  but  the 
proposed  method  seems  to  carry  it  out  better."  I  do 
not  think  T  need  trouble  with  the  next  paragraph, 
hut  you  finally  deal  with  the  objection  by  saying: 
"  Lastly,  it  will  be  objected — by  some,  and  perhaps 
observed  with  pleasure  by  others — that  the  proposal 
is  the  thin  end  of  syndicalism.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  publicity  of  accounts  and  the  necessary  participa- 
tion of  the  miners  in  order  to  ensure  their  correctness 
will  lead  to  the  miners'  organisation  in  a  very  few 
years  getting  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
trade  than  it  does  at  present:  that,  no  matter  if  the 
dividend  starts  at  quite  a  low  percentage,  more  will 
soon  be  demanded  and  have  to  be  granted :  that  as 
the  miners'  organisation  acquires  more  knowledge 
and  the  proportion  of  the  miners'  dividend  to  the 
whole  increases,  the  miners  will  get  more  and  more 
into  the  saddle,  until  at  last  capitalist  management 
is  altogether  pushed  out,  existing  capital  rented,  and 
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future  necessary  capital  provided  out  of  profile  or 
borrowed  by  the  Syndicate  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest : 
and  finally,  that  the  organisation,  not  being  in  any 
way  a  State  organisation,  might  spread  and  take  in 
the  Belgian,  the  French,  or  even  the  Westphalian 
miners. 

Something  of  that  kind  might  well  be  the  course 
of  events.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  very  alarming, 
"bourgeois  economist"  though  I  am.  It  involves 
no  sudden  revolution  such  as  is  invariably  followed 
by  reaction :  its  difficulties  would  be  met  one  by  one, 
not  in  overwhelming  battalions.  Details  we  cannot 
expect  to  foresee,  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  per- 
fectly  sure,  and  that  is  that  the  economic  organisa- 
tion of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century  will  not  endure 
for  ever,  but  will  gradually  be  replaced  by  something 
else  more  suitable,  not  for  the  19th  century  but  for 
its  own  day  and  generation.  Some  such  arrangement 
as  I  have  suggested  in  which  free  associations  of  free 
men,  able  to  go  out  and  come  in  as  each  pleased,  would 
voluntarily  give  service  for  service,  irrespective  of 
domicile  and  nationality,  seems  to  me  far  more  pro- 
bable and  far  more  desirable  than  any  restoration 
of  the  feudal  system  basing  economic  organisation 
on  the  territory  of  the  lord,  even  if  the  personal  lord 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  replaced  by  a  parliament 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  proportional 
representation. 

Monopoly  such  a  Miners'  Syndicate  would  cer- 
tainly have— as  indeed  the  Miners'  Federation  has 
at  the  present  time — but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be, 
or  appear  to  be,  the  interest  of  the  members  to  make 
coal  scarce  and  dear,  nor  that  the  Syndicate  would 
be  half  as  likely  to  make  it  so  by  mere  blundering  as 
a  Ministry  of  Mines,  even  if  that  Ministry  took  in 
and  assimilated  (as  it  would)  representatives  of  every 
side  of  the  industry  as  now  constituted. 

10.582.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  have  only  a  very  few 
questions  to  ask  you,   because  time  is  so  scarce.     I 
see  that  you  do  not  in  your   suggestions  make  any 
reference  to  the  more  economical  use  of  the  national 
resources,   especially  coal? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  more  economically  used. 

10.583.  At   the  present   time  the   private   interests 
of  the  mineowners  are  to  work  the  coal  in  the  way 
which  will  yield  the  largest  profit  for  the  moment,  or 
at  any  rate  for  the  period  of  their  lease,  irrespective 
of  the  future.     Is  that  not  a  defect?— Well,  I  think 
the  proprietors  of  the  minerals  can  enforce  control, 
and  they  ought  to  protect  themselves  against  that  in 
their  leases. 

10.584.  Do  you'think  they  do? — I  expect  they  do. 

10.585.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  mines  are 
being  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  largest  profits 
and  not  in  the  interests  of  the  wisest  disposal  of  the 
mass  of  the  coal? — I  have  not  seen  the  evidence. 

10.586.  Turning   to   another  point,    you   speak    all 
through  your  proof,  so  to  speak,  in  terms  of  money 
profits.    Have  you  considered  what  influence  that  may 
have   upon  the  occurrence  of   accidents? — I    do  not 
see  why  it  should  cause  accidents  to  occur.     I  should 
have  thought  accidents  were  expensive. 

10.587.  Supposing  it  were  found  by  experience  that 
it  costs  less  to  provide  workmen's  compensation  for 
accidents,    or    the   insurance  premiums    covering    it, 
than    to   prevent    the   accidents,    and  acepting   that 
hypothesis  for  the  moment,  you  might  have  the  inter- 
ests of  the  coalowners  in  conflict  with  the  interests 
of   the   workmen? — Well,    I    should    ask   the   Miners' 
Federation  to  look  after  that. 

10.588.  It  may  be  the  Miners'  Federation  are  trying 
to   look    after   that   by   asking   for   a   change    in   the 
management? — Possibly. 

10.589.  There  is  nothing  at  any  rate  in  your  state- 
ment which  bears  on  that  possibility? — I  do  not  see 
any  difficulty  about  preventing  accidents  being  profit- 
able, if  they  are  profitable,  which  I  very  much  doubt — 
but  I  am  not  a  coalowner. 


10.590.  With   regard   to   profit-sharing,    you    point 
out  that  one  of  the  good  effects  of  trade  unionism  is 
to  provide  that  workmen  should  get  equality  of  pay 
and  other  advantages  for  the  same  work v—  Yes. 

10.591.  Is  not   profit-sharing  for   the   whole   trade 
rather   inconsistent  with   that:    I   mean,   though   the 
workmen   in  one  particular  year  may  be  on  a  level, 
you  would  be  making  a  great  difference  between  the 
return  to  the  workmen  in  different  years? — I  do  not 
see  how  that  can  be  avoided.    The  return  to  the  labour 
of  the  community  is  different  in  different  years.     The 
labourer  has  to  share  in  the  general  ups-and-downs 
somehow ;  he  cannot  contract  out  of  it. 

10.592.  Do  you  think  it   is  an  advantage  that  he 
should  share  in  the  ups-and-downs  to  that  extent? — 
He  must ;  he  cannot  Help  it. 

10.593.  It  is  conceivable,   is  it  not,   that  the  capi- 
talists may,   in  consideration  of  their  profits,   them- 
selves bear  the   ups-and-downs  and   act  as  a  sort  of 
buffer,   for  instance? — They   do  to  some  extent,   but 
they  oannot  possibly  do  the  whole  thing.     That  is  the 
mistake  made  at  present,  that  everyone  thinks  some- 
one else  is  to  bear  the  loss  at  the  present  time. 

10.594.  Can  you  not  imagine  that  by  a  system  of 
insurance  it  might  be  done? — No,  I  cannot.     I  think 
when  the  product  varies  downward  people  will  have 
to  suffer  from  the  product  being  lowered. 

10.595.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  regard  it  as  any 
drawback,  that  you  would  introduce  the  workman  to 
this,  so  to  speak,  gambling  element? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  gambling  element,   but  a  matter  of  Nature. 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  workman  should 
be  introduced  to  it,   and  that  he  should  take  some 
interest  in  the  ups-and-downs  of  things. 

10.596.  I  do  not  understand  quite  what  you  mean 
by   "  Nature  "    in  that  connection.       The  profits  of 
the  coal  mines  from  year  to  year  do  not  vary  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  harvest,  as  in  agriculture,  for 
instance,  but  the  profits  vary  perhaps  by  some  effect 
upon  price,  which  in  a  sense  is  not  natural? — But. 
surely,  it  is  the  harvest  and  other  things  which  affect 
the  price  and  cause  the  profits  from  coal  to  vary. 

10.597.  May  not   the   prices   vary    because,    let    us< 
say,  of  the  superior  bargaining  of  one  party  as  com 
pared  with  another,  or  the  exigencies  of  Italy  and 
the  neutral  States  at  this  moment? — I  do  not  think 
the  powers  of  bargaining  vary  very  much  from  year 
to  year. 

10.598.  But  the  exigencies  of  other  countries  varv 
from    year    to    year? — That    depends    upon    natural 
causes,    when    it    does    not    depend    upon    something 
worse  like  war. 

10.599.  That  is   to   say,    it   depends   upon    natural 
causes.     To  come  back  to  the  profit-sharing,  you  do 
not  see  any  disadvantage  in  the  workman's  livelihood 
going  up  and  down  in  the  way  that  has  been   sug- 
gested?— It   would   not   depend   entirely   upon   it,   oF 
course. 

10.600.  Then,  I  see,  that  you  quite  contemplate  that 
mining  will  almost  certainly  eventuate  into  some  sort 
of  a  monopoly  in  one  way  or  another,  but  you  con- 
template if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves there  would  not  be  the  same  disadvantage  -is 
if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.     Is  not  that 
the  meaning  of  your  last  paragraph? — Yes.     I  think 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  in  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  provide  the  work   as  there  is   in 
a  monopoly  in  other  hands. 

10.601.  You  think  the   consumer  would  be  safer  if 
all  the  coal  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion than  in  the  hands  of  an  elected  Government? — 
Yes,  provided  the  Miners'  Federation  had  an  intereit 
in  the  long-run  yield  of  the  whole  business. 

10.602.  Is  it  not  rather  difficult  to  give  any  voting 
generation  of  men  an  interest  in  the  long-run  yield? 
— What  I  thought  about  it  was  this — that  the  people 
employed  have  an  interest  in  providing  employment 
for  themselves  and   possibly   also   for  their   children, 
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and,  consequently,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  adopt  a 
restrictive  policy  of  trying  to  keep  down  the  output, 
because  keeping  down  the  output  by  a  restrictive 
policy  means  restriction  of  employment.  I  think 
that  is  universal  experience.  If  you  have  an  inde- 
pendent producer  you  do  not  often  find  him  holding 
up  his  product  and  find  him  refusing  to  work  a 
reasonable  number  of  hours  a  day  or  only  two  hours 
a  day  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  his  product.  He 
likes  to  give  himself  full  employment,  and  finds  that 
p;ivs  best. 

10.603.  I  have  heard   it  suggested   that  such   com- 
binations in  the  past  have  tended  to  restrict  numbers 
with  a  view  to  securing  that  employment  and,  ooii- 
Mqnently,  to  reduce  the  quantity? — My   recollection 
of  what  is  contained  in  "  Industrial  Democracy  "  or 
other  works  by   the  same  authors,   is  that  that  was 
rather  shown  to  be  not  a  very  considerable  danger. 

10.604.  It  was   shown   to  be  a   tendency  which   was 
passing  away,  because  it   was  not  suggested  that  the 
miners  or  anyone  else  should  be  put   into  possess!. m 
of  the  mines,  but  supposing  the  miners  were  put  into 
jm~-<-<sinn  of   the   mines   is   there   any  reason   to  sup- 
pose they  might  find  an  interest  in  making  coal  dear  ? 
—I  do  not  think  they  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  after  considering  this  matter 
for  some  time — and  I  am  inclined  to  stick  to  it — that 
it   is    not  very   likely.     My   scheme,   of   course,    is    a. 
gradual  scheme,  and,  if  you  saw  that  danger  approach- 
ing, some  method  might  be  taken  to  meet  it 

10.605.  You     count     on     a     gradual     increase     of 
economic   knowledge   amongst  the  miners  while  it  is 
going  on?— I  think  that  is  probable,  and  I  think  the 
fact  of  receiving  income  from  the  profits  of  the  mines 
would  be  educative  in  itself. 

10.606.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  I  have  only  a  very  few 
questions   to  ask   you.     I   notice   you   say  you    think 
nationalisation   would   not   benefit'  the   consumers    of 
coal.     Have  you   considered   the  distributive   side  of 
the     coal     industry? — Yes,     I     have     considered     the 
distributive  side,  and  we  all  have  lately. 

10.607.  You  know  the  price  of  coal  is  fixed? — I  do 
not  find  my  price  of  coa'l  is  fixed. 

10.608.  But   you    know     it     is     fixed    by    a    Public 
Authority  ? — At  present  ? 

10.609.  Yes? — Yes,  I  know  it  is  fixed  at  present. 

10.610.  Are  you  aware  that  that  price  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  co-operative  societies  of  coal  to  distri- 
bute to  their  members  something  between  2s.  and  4s. 
per  ton  (I  mean  societies  engaged  in  coal  distribution) 
while  it  is  alleged  only  to  leave  merchants  and  factors 
a  living   profit? — I   really   do  not  know   about  that. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  used  to  deal  with  the  co-operative 
society  and  I  gave  it  up  because  the  private  merchant 
served  me  so  much  better. 

10.611.  Assuming    that   is    the   case,    and    that    we 
have  had  evidence  to  that  effect,  does  not  that  suggest 
that     a     co-operative     method      of      distribution     is 
responsible    for    certain    economic    advantages,    even 
although  you  may  not  like  your  particular  society? — 
I  should  doubt  if  it  was  the  case. 

10.612.  You   would  doubt  if  what  was  the  case? — 
What  you  say  has  been  shown  in  evidence. 

10.613.  Have  you  read  the  evidence? — I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity. 

10.614.  You  say  you  doubt  if  it  is  the  case.     Have 
yon    any   reason    for   doubting   it? — Well,    I    do    not 
accept  everything  that  Commissioners  suggest  in  lead- 
ing  questions. 

10.615.  I   will    not    make  the   obvious   retort Oh, 

please  do. 

10.616.  You    may    take    it    from    me    it    has   been 
given  in  evidence,  and    I    understand    the    evidence, 
such  as  it  was,  was  not  disputed.     I  ask  you  only  the 
hypothetical  question :   Supposing  it  to  have  been  tie 
case,   do  you   not  think   it  suggests  certain  financial 
economies  ?— It  does  not  prove  that  the  State  will  do 
it  better. 
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10.617.  No,    it  does  not? — Of  course,   you  can  aay 
in.v    system    is   wasteful. 

10.618.  It  suggest*  one  system  is  more  wasteful  and 
another  is  less  wasteful?- AH  it  suggests  if,  that  tho 
co-operative  system  is  less  wasteful.     That  system  is 
open  to  everyone,  I  submit,    and  they  may  well  con- 
tinue in  it,  unless  they  have  the  same  experience  as 
I  have  had. 

10.619.  Now   may  I    take,  you   to   the  end  of  your 
proof?     You  make  certain  attractive  suggestions,  and 
I  understand  the  first  of  them  to  be  publicity.     Could 
you   develop  that     a     little     more?       Do  you  mean 
publicity    with    regard    to    profit?— Yes,    certainly,    I 
meant  publicity    with  regard    to    the   whole   of    the 
accounts:    that   you  should    publish   the    accounts    in 
a  way  that  the  accounts  are  quite  open,  just  as  those 
of  many  statutory  companies  are  public,   and  make 
them  available   to  anyone   and  give  the    miners  the 
power  of  seeing  that  they  are  all  right. 

10.620.  You  think  in  fact  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  there  should  be  complete  publicity  in  industry?— 
Yes. 

10.621.  Would  you  add  to  that  publicity  with  regard 
to  costs  when  that   is  possible? — Certainly. 

10.622.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  publicity  with 
regard  to  costs  and  profits.     Have  you  any  suggestion 
to  make  as  to  how  that  may  be  brought  about  ?  Would 
the  publication  of  a  balance  sheet  by  a  limited  com- 
pany quite  realise  the  thing  you  have  in  view? — No, 
there  would   have    to    be,    of  course,    auditors,   as   I 
suggest,  appointed  by  the  miners'  representatives  and, 
possibly,  by  some  representative  of  the  consumers  or 
the  Government. 

10.623.  That   is  to  say,   it  really  involves  a  public 
audit,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

10.624.  And  you  think  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
importance  which  you  give  is  that  there  should  be  a 
public  audit  which  would  establish  complete  publicity 
with  regard  to  costs  and  profits.     That   is  the  case, 
is   it  not? — Yes.     I  think,   whatever  you   do,  that  ia 
desirable. 

10.625.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  proof.     Am  I   right   in  thinking   that 
you  are  in  favour  of  syndicalism? — Do  you  mean  as 
a  general  proposition? 

10.626.  No,    as   a  proposition   relating    to    the    coal 
industry  in  the  connection  in  which  you  deal  with  it? 
— 1   certainly  should  not   be  in   favour   of   a  sudden 
revolution  introducing   syndicalism  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, or  even  on  June  20th,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid   of   it  as  something  which   may  be  led   up  to 
by  a  gradual  process. 

10.627.  You  are  in  favour  of  its  gradual  introduc- 
tion?— Yes.     People  will  make  a  great  mess  of  things 
if  they  are  put  in  charge  of  a  new  system  all  at  once. 
If  you  give  them  time  and  an  educative  process  it  can 
be   done,    and   in   a   shorter   time  than   some   people 
imagine. 

10.628.  By  "  Syndicalism  "  I  understand  you  mean 
the  government  of  an  industry  by  the  workers  in  it? 
—By  everyone  engaged   in  it. 

10.629.  By  workers,  I  mean  that.     In  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  proof  you  say  that  a  monopoly  of  that 
kind  would  nat  be  open  to  certain  criticisms  which 
are   sometimes  brought  against   it.     For   example,   I 
understand  that  you  think  it  would  be  less  dangerous 
than   a    monopoly    established    by   a   combination    of 
capitalists.     Is  that  correct? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a 
difference.     Where  the  capitalist  has  some  particular 
interest,  either  philanthropic  or  possibly  in  a  long  dis- 
tance view  of  his  own  profit  which  causes  him  to  desire 
to  keep  a  large  number  of  persons  in  constant  employ- 
ment and  not  reduce   his  number,   in   that  case  you 
constantly  find  that  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer and  causes  prices  to  be  lower  than   otherwise 
they  would  be,    because  he  wants  to  go  on  giving  this 
amount  of  employment.     If  you  put  men  in  the  posi- 
tion of  employing  themselves,  they  feel  the  same  thing 
only  much  more  strongly. 
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10.630.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  a  monopoly  of 
the  workmen  engaged  in  the  industry  and  a  monopoly 
of    capitalists   engaged    in   the    industry,   you    would 
choose  the   former? — If   you  had  to  make  a  sudden 
choice  between  the  two,  it  would  be  such  a  bad  thing, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  would  be  the  worst. 

10.631.  I  do  not  say  a  sudden  choice  but  the  only 
choice,   which  is  the  suggestion  I   put  before  you?— 
The  future  is  all  with  the  workmen's  side. 

10.632.  tiir  L.   Vkiozza  Money:    1  think  on  page  2 
of  your  precis  you   rather  express  the  opinion   that 
nationalisation  or  public  ownership  almost  necessarily 
leads  to  subsidies  to  be  paid  by  the  public?— Yes. 

10.633.  Is   that   opinion    of    yours    based    upon    an 
examination  of  the  facts? — I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  facts  to  support  it. 

10.634.  May  I  ask  you,  have  you  examined  the  facts 
relating  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  for  ex- 
ample?— There    may    be    some    profitable    things    in 
Australia. 

10.635.  I  asked  you  if  you  based  your  opinion  on  an 
examination  of  facts.     Have  you  examined  the  facts 
with  regard  to  Australia? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  much  about  Australia.     I  know  more  about  this 
country. 

10.636.  You  are  not  aware  then  that  the  railways  in 
Australia  are  based  on  very  low  fares  and  very  low 
freights  for  merchandise  and  yet   make   a   profit?- — 
The  only  thing  I  remember  about  the  State  Railways 
of  Australia  was  a  very  serious  strike  there,   which 
the  Government  suppressed. 

10.637.  I  asked  you,  with  regard  to  the  points  you 
make  in  your  paper,  whether  or  not  they  need  a  sub- 
sidy, is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Australian 
State  Railways  need  a  subsidy? — I  do  not  know. 

10.638.  Then  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  your 
opinion  was  not  based  on  facts? — There  may  be  one 
or  two  instances. 

10.639.  May  I  ask  you  to  pass  from  a  very  demo- 
cratic position  of  affairs  to  the — much  as  we  deplore 
it — bureaucratic  position   of   affairs  in   Germany.     Is 
it    within    your    knowledge    whether    subsidies    were 
required  in  Germany? — I  mentioned  something  about 
Prussia.     At  the  bottom   of  page   2,   column   1,   you 
will  see  there  is  a  suggestion  which  covers  the  profits 
made   by  the  Prussian   Railways. 

10.640.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  handsome  profit 
was  made  by  the  Prussian  State  Railways?- — Yes,  but 
I  believe  now  they  are  making  a  great  loss. 

10.641.  I  am  speaking  of  peace  conditions? — I   am 
aware  that  the  Prussian   Railways  used  to   make  a 
profit. 

10.642.  So  that  both  under   the  democratic  condi- 
tions  prevailing   in    Australia  and   the   bureaucratic 
conditions  of  Prussia — which,  as  I  say,  we  deplore — 
a  profit  was  made  and  not  a  loss? — Yes,  I  suggested 
that  it   was  possible   in  Prussia.     The   Authority   in 
Australia   seemed   to  be  strong — at  any  rate   it   was 
able  to  defeat  a  strike. 

10.643.  At  any  rate,  Australia  is  a  very  democratic 
country? — I   believe   so. 

10.644.  Now,  to  go  to  our  own  country,  and  taking 
the    electric    light  and    power    undertakings    of    this 
country,  do  they  require  a  subsidy? — Some  of  them. 

10.645.  Do  they  as  a  whole?     Let  us  come  nearer 
home  and  take  the  London  Companies :  do  the  electric 
municipal  enterprises  of  London,  for  example,  require 


a  subsidy ?• — 1  am  not  able  to  say  about  the  London 
ones  for  the   moment. 

10.646.  I  am  asking  about  the  London  ones.     Can 
you  give  me  an  answer?- — I  do  not  know. 

10.647.  I   take   it   that  your   opinion   expressed  on 
page  2  was  not  expressed  with  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  facts? — Yes,  1  have  considerable  know- 
ledge about  municipalities  altogether. 

10.648.  May  I  ask  you,  have  you  seen  the  return 
with    regard   to  the   municipal   undertakings   of   this 
country?      Does  that    allege    that   a   subsidy    is    re- 
quired?— It   shows    that    subsidies    are    required    in 
many  cases. 

10.649.  Did  you  see  the  return  which  I  made  when 
I   was  a   Member  of   Parliament? — I     have    seen     a 
return,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  yours. 

10.650.  Are  you  aware  that  it  showed  that  a  sub- 
sidy  was   not   required   on  account  of   public  owner- 
ship?    However,  I  will  not  press  that  any  further? — 
I  may  say  that  you  will  observe  that  I  do  say  "  State 
or  municipal  enterprises." 

10.651.  At   any  rate,   there  are  a  number  of  cases 
which  do  not  bear  out  the  opinion  you  have  expressed 
to  me? — There  are  oases  on  both  sides. 

10.652.  Is  it  not    the    fact    that    the    majority    of 
cases  do  not  bear  out  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  ? 
— I  doubt  that. 

10.653.  Mr.    Evan    Williams :     In    your    projected 
scheme  of  evolution  you  advocate  giving  fuller  know- 
ledge to  the  men  of  the  facts  of  the  industry? — Yee. 

10.654.  Do  you    regard    it  as   essential   that   those 
facts   should    be  given   by   individual  pits,    or   would 
the  facts  given  by  districts  be  sufficient  in  your  view? 
— I    think   that    is   rather   too  technical   a   matter  to 
ask   me  about. 

10.655.  I  am  asking  you  because  you  say  that  if  the 
colliers  at  an   individual   pit  were  to  benefit  by  the 
results  of   that  pit  it   would   not  be  quite   the   best 
thing?— Yes. 

10.656.  Does  it  not  follow  from  that  that  district 
returns  and  district  information  would  be  more  use- 
ful   and    better    for    the    industry    than    individual 
returns? — I     should     have      thought     that     district 
returns   would   have   to  be   made   up    from  the  indi- 
vidual   returns.      It   might  be  necessary   to   have   a 
good  deal  of  the   individual   returns  public  to  make 
the  district  returns  reliable. 

10.657.  The    district    returns    have,    of   course,    to 
bo    ascertained    by   the    investigation    of    individual 
figures? — Yes. 

10.658.  If   that   is  done   by    a   reliable   means,   say 
affidavits    on    both    sides,    to    ascertain    the    district 
returns,  would   that  be  the  sort  of   thing   you   have 
in  your  mind? — I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion 
about  that.     I  really  do  not  know  about  the  way  in 
which    pits   are   divided    between  companies,    and   »o 
on,  so  as  to  be  able  to  express  a  useful  opinion. 

10.659.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour :    On    page   5   of   your 
proof   you    say  that   one  of   the   best   public   services 
performed    by   the   trade   unions  is  the    insisting    on 
equality  of  pay   and  other  advantages  for  the  same 
work  ? — Yes. 

10.660.  Do    you    know    whether    the    miners,     the 
hewers,  who  employ  boys  underground,  pay  them  on 
that   basis? — I  have    no   technical    knowledge   of  the 
industry    at    all.       I   was  speaking  of  trade  unions 
generally. 

10.661.  You  do  not  know?— No. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.    HAROLD   Cox,    Sworn   and   Examined. 


10,662.  Chairnuin:  You  are  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  and  the  author  of  a  number 
of  publications  upon  economic  subjects? — Yes. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Cox  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
the  Commission  a  very  short  precis  of  his  proof,  and 
he  has  brought  with  him  this  afternoon  a  careful 
analysis,  somewhat  extended ,  of  what  he  proposes  to 
say,  which  I  will  circulate  at  once.  What  I  propose 
to  dp  is  this.  I  will  read  Mr.  Harold  Cox's  short 
precis,  and  then  ask  any  members  of  the  Commission 
who  desire  to  ask  him  questions  to  do  so,  and  later  on 


I  will  see  that  the  whole  of  this  further  statement  is 
read,  either  in  the  middle  of  his  examination  or  by 
way  of  further  examination.  For  the  moment  I 
cannot  read  it,  because  it  has  only  just  been  put  in 
my  hands.  Mr.  Cox  says : 

"  The  demand  for  nationalisation  is  not  due  to 
material  grievances  but  to  an  agitation  carried  on  by 
theorists  in  favour  of  State  Socialism. 

The  Fabian  Society  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
this  agitation. 

Many  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  Fabi*n  pamphlet 
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are  irrelevant;  other  arguments  are  inconsistent  »nli 
the  actual  srlieme  proposed.   , 

Tho   Miners'    Kederiition   in   Mil  2  adopted  a  lOhwM 
|iraet.ie:ill\    id. 'in  Kill  with  the  Fabian  wliem.-,  but  has 
moiiilied   us  proposals. 

Other  miners'  organisations  are  even  in,, re  emphatic 
against  State  Socialism  and  demand  the  control  of  the 
minus  by  the  miners. 

The  ,|iiestion  of  royalties  is  relatively  unimportant 

rov:Uues    cannot    honestly    be    confiscated. 

Tli.-re   is  a  theoretical  case  for  the  expropriation  of 

future  ros.iliies  by  the  State,  but  the  practical  gain— 

if  any — would  be  small. 

The  essential  problem  is  to  reconcile  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  interests  of  the  people  who  work  the  mines 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Direct  State  ownership  involves  the  dead  hand  of 
bureaucracy,  combined  with  intermittent  interference 
from  the  House  of  Commons  on  purely  political 
^rounds.  Both  influences  are  fatal  to  industrial  and 
commercial  efficiency.  Experience  shows  that  em- 
ployees of  all  grades  work  better  for  private  employers 
than  for  the  State. 

The  control  of  the  mines  by  the  miners  gives  no 
hope  of  efficient  management,  and  no  guarantee  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  community  that  the 
private  capitalist  should  be  interposed  as  a  buffer 
between  particular  groups  of  workpeople  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

Any  waste  that  occurs  through  the  existence  or  a 
multiplicity  of  separate  mining  properties  has  a  valu- 
able effect  in  the  stimulus  to  efficiency  and  the  check 
on  profits  that  competition  provides. 

Where  considerable  economies  can  be  secured  by 
amalgamation,  private  owners  will  tend  to  amalga- 
mate their  properties  without  any  assistance  or  pres- 
sure from  the  State. 

As  regards  distribution,  a  multiplicity  of  small 
agencies  is  costly,  and  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  large  distributive  agencies  on  the  analogy 
of  United  Dairies  in  London.  The  interests  of  the 
consumer  should  be  protected  by  a  provision  similar 
to  the  statutory  rule  in  the  case  of  Gas  Companies, 
which  provides  that  prices  must  be  lowered  when  divi- 
dends are  increased,  and  that  prices  cannot  be  raised 
unless  dividends  are  lowered.  . 

Both  for  production  and  for  distribution  it  is  im- 
perative to  preserve  private  enterprise." 

1   will   read  your  further  statement  later,   when  i 
will  come  more  convenient  in  re-examination. 

Witness:  Might  I  suggest  that  it  would  save  the 
time  of  the  Commission,  I  think,  if  I  read  this  now, 
and  then  I  could  be  examined  on  it. 

10,663.  If  you  please? — "  The  demand  for  national- 
isation is  in  no  way  the  outcome  of  present  conditions 
of  service  in  the  mines.  The  Nationalisation  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  Miners 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  in  October,  1912. 
Interim  Sankey  Report  states :  '  To  some  of  our 
colleagues,  whose  opinions  we  greatly  value,  national- 
isation has  been  the  study  or  ambition  of  a  lifetime. 
Tho  demand  springs  from  a  theoretical  pre-conception 
in  favour  of  nationalisation  as  an  ideal  solution  of 
social  problems.  Certain  people  adopt  this  conception 
with  enthusiasm  and  it  assumes  in  their  minds  all  the 
force  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  They  then  begin  to  look 
about  for  material  arguments  in  support  of  it.  A 
generation  ago  the  popular  creed  was  that  the  State 
should  appropriate  the  land,  or  any  inherent  value  in 
the  land,  leaving  capital  untouched.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  this  earlier  creed  royalties  were 
attacked,  but  not  profits.  In  1886  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  meeting  at  Hull  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution:  — 

"  '  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the 
royalty  rents  and  other  charges  demanded  by 
the  landlords  of  this  rountry  are  iniquitous  and 
injurious ;  iniquitous,  because  they  form  a  mono- 
poly of  our  mineral  resources,  where  they  should 
be  "used  for  the  good  of  all ;  injurious,  because 
they  place  a  tax  upon  our  staple  industries,  inter- 
fering with/  and  hindering  our  commercial 
prosperity,  restricting  the  profits  of  the  capi- 
talists, and  limiting  the  already  too  small  wages 
of  the  workman.' 
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"  It  will  be  observed  that  in   1886  the  representa- 
tives of  Labour  wore  apparently  anxious  u>  : 

i     profits    for    the   capitalist   a*   well    a*   larger 
wages     for     the    workpeople.      This    resolution    was 
i    with     >i'|M,,v.il    iii  tin'    House  of  Commons  in 
1894    by    Mr.    Woods,    a    miners'    representative,    in 
bringing  loruard  a  motion  in  favour  of  tho  abolition 
of    royalties.      Mr.    Woods    and    his  supporters    dis- 
regarded the   fact  that  a   Royal   Commission,   which 
had  been  sitting  for  throe  years,  and  which  included 
prominent  miners'  leaders,  had  reported  unanimously 
that    mining    royalties    wero    not    injurious    to    tho 
mining  industry  and  only  required'  subsidiary  amend- 
ments.     Tho    subsequent    decline    in    the    agitation 
against  mining  royalties  is  indeed  in  no  way  due  to 
the  logic  of  facts ;  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  new 
theories.     Henry  Georgism   is  no  longer  fashionable; 
tho   prophet  of   to-day   is   Karl    Marx.     The   agency 
which   has  done  most  to  propagate   State  Socialism 
is    the  Fabian    Society,    a    middle-class   organisation 
drawing   most  of   its   brain-power   from    Mr.    Sidney 
Webb,  one  of  the  members  of  this  Commission.     The 
arguments  of  the  Fabian   Society   in   favour  of  the 
nationalisation  of    mines    therefore    require    special 
examination.     They  are  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished  in   July,    1916.      Prominence   is  given    in   the 
opening  pages  to  the  statement  that  it  is  '  imperative 
to  place  this  industry  outside  the  control  of  private 
individuals   or    separate   classes   whose   interests   are 
not  necessarily  identical  with  those  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.'     The  importance  of  this  statement  will 
be  universally  admitted.     But  the  actual  scheme  of 
nationalisation   proposed   by  the  Fabians   includes  a 
provision  that  every  person  employed   in  the  mines 
of  the  State  should  be  compelled  to  be  a  member  of 
the    Miners'    Federation   of    Great  Britain    (p.    30). 
That  means  that  the  power  of  the  Miners'   Federa- 
tion, already  almost  irresistible  even  by  all  the  forces 
of  the  nation,  would  be  further  strengthened.     Yet 
the  interests  of  that  body  and  of  the  class  which  it 
represents  are  obviously  not  identical  with  those  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.     During  the  war  the  im- 
portance of  continuity  in  the  supply  of  coal  ought 
to  have  been  obvious  to  every  citizen,  yet  there  have 
been   many   threatened   or    partial   strikes,    and    tho 
Miners'  Federation  has  used  the  threat  of  a  general 
strike  bo  extort  from  the  nation  terms  which  involve 
a   heavy   addition  to  the   price   of   coal,   or   alterna- 
tively a  heavy  loss  to  the  national  exchequer.     These 
demands  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  supported.     Consider- 
able   space    in    the    Fabian    pamphlet    is    devoted 
to    the    contention    that    the    State    would    obtain   .1 
profit  out  of  the  mines  for  the  benefit  of   the   tax- 
payers,  and  a  number  of  figures  are  worked  'out  to 
show  that,  even  after  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for    interest    and  sinking  fund  on   the  purchase    of 
mines  and  of   royalties,   there  would   be  a  handsome 
net  profit  to  the  State.      It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
examine  these  figures  in  detail,  for  they  depend   on 
a  series  of  unproved  assumptions  as  to  the  efficiency 
of    State    management.       To    such    assumptions    the 
best  answer  is  that  exactly  similar  assumptions  were 
made  when  Parliament  was  persuaded  to  take  ov<?r 
the    telegraphs.       The   original    calculations    of    the 
Post    Office    showed    a    very    handsome   prospective 
profit   for    the    State.       These    figures    were   subse- 
quently modified,   but  even  when  the  terms  of   pur- 
chase   had    been     settled,     the    Chancellor     of 
Exchequer  estimated   that  the  annual   net  profit   to 
the  State   would  enable   tho  whole   debt   to   be   paid 
off  in  29  years.     In  the  first  year  of  State  working, 
1870,   there   was  indeed    a   small    net  profit ;   in    the 
second  year  that  net  profit  almost  vanished; 
third   year    it    disappeared   entirely,    and    the    State 
telegraphs  have  since  been  worked  at  a  loss,  in  some 
years  exceeding  a  million  sterling.     Before  they  were 
taken   over    they    were    yielding   a    handsome    pror 
upon  which  tho  shareholders  paid  income  tax  to  1 1 
Government.      The     experience     of     the    teleph. 
though   not  quite  as  bad   as  the  telegraphs,   equal. y 
shows  that  the  State   fails   to  make   a  profit   wh« 
private  capitalists  succeed.     It  has  also  failed  t 
as   good    a   service.       The   telephone   service   m    1 
United  States,  managed  by  a  company,  IB  imm 
.superior  to  the  State-managed  service  of  the  United 
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Kingdom.  In  view  of  these  experiences,  and  in  view 
of  the  entirely  speculative  character  of  the  figures 
given  in  the  Fabian  pamphlet,  no  value  whatever 
attaches  to  the  calculation  that  there  would  be  a 
profit  to  the  Exchequer.  It  is  important  to  add  that 
the  men  who  put  forward  this  calculation  in  1916 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  nationalisation  have 
since  supported  demands  by  the  Miners'  Federation 
which  involve  a  heavy  loss  to  the  State  unless  home 
prices  for  coal  are  raised  even  above  their  present 
level,  far  it  will  be  impossible  permanently  to  retain 
export  prices  at  the  present  inflated  figures.  A 
similar  condemnation  applies  to  an  argument  used 
to  attract  the  support  of  the  private  consumer  of 
coal.  It  is  categorically  stated  in  this  pamphlet 
(p.  39)  that  the  State  would  be  able  to  supply  '  the 
best  grades  of  household  coal  at  Is.  a  cwt.  or  £1  a 
ton  delivered  to  the  cellar  free  from  the  risk  of  rise 
when  the  cold  weather  approaches.'  It  is  added 
that  this  would  '  be  hailed  by  millions  of  families 
as  a  boon.'  This  promised  boon  to  the  voter  is 
further  advertised  and  defined  in  the  words :  '  The 
Government  coal  department  would  by  agreement 
with  the  State  railway  department  deliver  household 
coal  to  any  railway  station  in  Great  Britain  for 
15s.  a  ton,'  leaving  the  odd  5s.  for  the  costs  of  the 
local  authority  who  would  convey  the  coal  to  the 
private  cellar.  This  is  the  promise  made  by  the 
Fabians  to  attract  support  for  their  scheme;  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  has  signed  a  report  which  renders  the 
redemption  of  that  promise  impossible.  All  the 
passages  in  the  pamphlet  devoted  to  criticism  of  the 
housing  accommodation  provided  by  colliery  com- 
panies for  colliery  workers  are  irrelevant.  These 
criticisms  may  or  may  not  be  justified  in  themselves, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
nationalisation ;  for  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
State  to  provide  houses,  good  or  bad,  for  its  em- 
ployees, nor  is  it  the  practice  of  local  authorities. 
Equally  irrelevant  are  the  pages  devoted  to  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mine- 
owner  to  take  precautions  against  accident,  and  there 
are  Government  inspectors  to  enforce  that  obliga- 
tion. To  argue  that  better  results  would  be  achieved 
under  State  ownership  is  to  condemn  the  present 
mine  inspectors  for  dereliction  of  duty,  and  simul- 
taneously to  imply  that  the  State  would  spend  more 
largely  on  accident  prevention  with  a  consequent 
reduction  of  the  promised  profits  on  State  working. 
The  suggestion  that  technical  improvements  in  work- 
ing would  be  more  rapidly  adopted  by  the  State  than 
by  private  owners  is  contrary  to  all  experience;  and 
the  implication  that  private  owners  have  in  the  past 
done  little  or  nothing  to  improve  and  develop  the 
industry  is  negatived  by  actual  records.  In  the  fifty 
years  preceding  the  war  the  output  of  coal  from  the 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
86,000,000  tons  to  387,000,000  tons.  In  the  fifty  years 
ending  1902  the  death  rate  from  accidents  among 
miners  dropped  from  5  and  6  per  thousand  to  1  and 
2  per  thousand ;  and  the  death  rate  from  all  causes 
was  reduced  by  more  than  half.  Few  industries  can 
show  a  finer  record  than  this.  On  the  technical  side, 
coal  cutting  machinery  has  been  invented,  electricity 
introduced,  life-saving  apparatus  has  been  devised, 
and  great  subsidiary  industries  have  been  built  up 
for  the  scientific  utilisation  of  coal.  All  this  has  been 
done  by  private  enterprise,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  State;  it  has  been  done  with  capital  reserved 
from  profits,  or  raised  in  anticipation  of  profits 
Considerable  stress  is  laid  by  the  Fabians,  as  by  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  upon  the  alleged  waste  involved  in  the 
use  of  privately  owned  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of 
coal.  It  js  forgotten  that  a  truck  provides  the  cheap- 
est form  of  storage  for  coal.  Stress  is  also  laid  in 
the  Fabian  pamphlet  on  the  fact  that  sometimes 
ships  are  waiting  for  coal,  and  sometimes  coal  is 
waiting  for  ships.  The  assumption  that  under  State 
management  no  similar  delays  would  occur  is  so 
flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  the 
jountry  under  the  regime  of  universal  State  control 
that  has  been  in  operation  during  the  war  that 
comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  essence  of  the  Fabian  gcheme  of  nationalisation 
is  the  creation  of  a  Government  department  on  the 


lines  of  the  Post  Office,  with  a  minister  responsible 
to  Parliament.  The  Fabian  pamphlet  begins  with 
an  allusion  to  the  '  economical  uniformity  of  the  Post 
Office,'  and  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
ideal  the  pamphlet  advocates  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  quality  of  household  coal  at  a  uniform  price. 
It  may  safely  be  prophesied  that  Government 
standard  coal  would  be  at  least  as  unpopular  as 
Government  beer,  or  standard  tea.  I  have  said 
nothing  there  as  to  the  enormous  cost  of  bringing 
different  qualities  of  coal  together  and  blending  them 
so  exactly  that  every  half  cwt.  might  contain  the 
same  quantities  of  good  and  bad  coal.  Some  collieries 
in  the  north  of  England  supply  no  less  than  fifteen 
different  qualities  of  coal  to  meet  the  wants  of 
different  classes  of  customers,  domestic  and  industrial. 
In  the  South  Wales  export  trade  skilled  specialists  are 
employed  to  select  particular  coals  for  particular 
markets.  The  analogy  of  the  Post  Office  thus  com- 
pletely fails.  The  Post  Office  is  a  favourite  example 
for  State  Socialists.  They  are  apparently  unaware 
that,  except  as  regards  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
tho  Post  Office  has  for  many  years  been  virtually 
a  bankrupt  concern.  The  collection,  conveyance 
and  distribution  of  letters  is  as  simple  an  indus- 
trial operation  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet  the 
Post  Office  is  only  able  to  secure  a  profit  on  this 
simple  business  because  it  has  a  monopoly,  which  has 
again  and  again  been  used  to  suppress  competition. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  private  enter- 
prise established  penny  postage  throughout  London 
and  the  suburbs,  not  only  for  letters  but  also  for 
parcels  up  to  lib.  in  weight  and  for  sumg  of  money 
up  to  £10  in  value.  There  were  eight  deliveries  a 
day  in  the  city  and  four  in  the  suburbs.  The  enter- 
prise was  most  successful,  but  was  crushed  by  the 
State  as  an  infringement  of  the  Crown  monopoly.  In 
the  same  way,  the  development  of  the  telephone  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  for  many  years  blocked  by  the 
State  as  an  infringement  of  the  monopoly  which  tho 
Courts  held  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Post 
Office  whe.n  the  telegraphs  were  taken  over,  although 
the  telephone  was  not  then  invented.  A  smaller 
example  is  the  case  of  the  Express  Messenger  service 
in  London.  This  was  started  by  private  enterprise 
and  was  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  Post 
Office  monopoly.  It  was  allowed  to  continue  only 
on  condition  of  paying  a  tax  of  a  penny  to  the 
Government  on  each  message  carried.  In  the  case  of 
the  parcels  post  the  Post  Office  has  no  monopoly  and 
works  at  a  heavy  loss.  The  Fabians,  again  following 
—or  leading— Sir  Eric  Geddes,  contend  that  State 
control  of  the  coal  industry  would  economise  rail 
transport.  The  experience  of  State  control  during 
the  war  negatives  this  assumption.  For  example, 
the  Leeds  Corporation  ga's  works  were  compelled  by 
the  Coal  Controller  to  use  Durham  instead  of  York- 
shire coal.  It  was  less  suitable  for  the  purpose,  it 
involved  much  longer  haulage,  and  cost  more.  The 
Corporation  complained  bitterly."  If  the  Commission 
wishes  it  I  ca'n  read  a  statement  I  have  from  the 
Corporation. 

Chairman :  Thank  you,  but  we  quite  accept  that. 

Witness:  "A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Falbian 
scheme  is  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  store  of  coal,  so  as  to  secure  continuity  of 
employment  in  the  mines  throughout  the  year.  But 
coal  rapidly  deteriorates  in  the  open  air.  If  kept 
under  cover  or  under  water  the  deterioration  is 
slower;  but  not  only  is  the  repeated  handling  very 
costly,  but  it  involves  breakage  with  consequent  loss 
of  value.  The  proposal  is  quite  impracticable.  The 
importance  of  continuity  of  employment  in  all 
industries  is  recognised  by  everyone,  but  it  must  not 
be  bought  at  the  price  of  wasting  national  resources.  A 
more  hopeful  line  of  development  is  in  the  direction  of 
so  organising  industry  that  men  who  work  in  seasonal 
industries  should  have  an  alternative  trade.  A  house 
painter  who  can  do  nothing  but  house  paint  must 
be  idle  during  the  winter.  A  great  improvement 
could  also  be  effected  if  wage-earners  would  enter 
into  long  contracts  of  service  so -that  the  employer 
roiild  afford  to  pay  them  full  wages  for  an  annual 
holiday  to  be  taken  in  slack  times.  This  would  make 
life  less  anxious  and  more  enjoyable  for  the  worker. 
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but  it  would  interfere  with  the  socialist  policy  of 
the  lightning  strike.  The  scheme  of  nationalisation 
put  forward  by  the  Miners'  Federation  in  1912,  differs 
little  IM  general  character  from  that  of  the  Fabian 
Society.  Three  is,  however,  a  difference  of  principle 
on  i In1  !|m'stinii  ni  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
roMilUe^.  The  Fabians  havo  never  been  led  away  by 
tlii>  rhetorical  sophistries  of  Henry  George,  and 
rightly  argue  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  confis- 
cating mining  royalties  than  any  other  legally  recog- 
nise! form  of  property.  The  Miners'  Federation, 
still  influenced  by  the  Henry  Georgito  phase  through 
which  it  passed  thirty  years  ago,  proposes  to  confis- 
cate mining  royalties.  So  far  as  existing  royalties 
a it>  concerned  this  would  be  a  clear  breach  of  faith 
by  the  State  with  those  persons  who  have  acquired 
a"  property  in  royalties  under  the  sanction  of  the 
hi\v.  So  far  as  undiscovered  coal  is  concerned  there 
is  a  theoretical  case  for  treating  coal  and  all  minerals 
as  gold  and  silver  are  already  treated,  namely  as  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  Whether  the  pecuniary  gain 
to  the  State  would  be  very  great  is  another  matter. 
The  royalties  and  wayleaves  now  paid  to  private 
owners  amount  to  less  than  £7,000,000  a  year.  They 
are  subject  to  income  tax,  to  mineral  rights  duty, 
to  excess  mineral  rights  duty  and  in  many  cases  to 
super-tax :  in  Scotland  they  are  subject  also  to  local 
rates.  Thus  the  State  already  gets  with  the  present 
scale  of  taxation  more  than  half  of  the  total.  In 
countries  where  minerals  are  in  theory -national  pro- 
IM-IIT  the  State  does  not  appear  in  practice  to  get 
as  much  as  it  does  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  im- 
portant to  add  that  the  mine-owners,  i.e.,  the  persons 
who  work  the  mines  and  pay  the  royalties,  appear 
generally  to  hold  that  they  can  deal  more  satis- 
factorily with  private  royalty  owners  than  they  could 
with  a  government  department.  To  show  the  relative 
unimportance  of  the  matter  it  may  be  further 
pointed  out  that  after  the  State  and  the  local  authori- 
ties have  taken  their  share  of  the  existing  royalties 
the  sum  remaining  to  the  owners  represents  very 
little  more  than  Is.  a  week  on  the  wages  of  the 
workers.  The  Interim  Sankey  Report  has  awarded 
the  workers  an  increased  wage  of  2s.  a  day,  which 
is  being  now  provided  out  of  the  public  exchequer. 
The  nation  will  not  get  cheap  coal  either  by  confis- 
cating existing  royalties  or  by  appropriating  future 
royalties.  Apart  from  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Fabians  and  the  Miners'  Federation 
on  the  question  of  royalties,  the  Miners'  Bill 
of  1912  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  Fabian 
scheme  of  1916.  Both  propose  to  hand  over  all  the 
mines  of  the  kingdom  to  a  gigantic  centralised 
bureaucracy  with  a  minister  constitutionally  respon- 
sible to  parliament.  Since  1912,  however,  the 
Miners'  Federation  appears  to  have  changed  its 
policy.  Mr.  Straker,  Secretary  of  the  Northumber- 
land Miners'  Association,  laid  before  this  Commission 
on  March  14th  last,  in  the  name  of  the  Federation, 
a  scheme  of  a  very  different  character.  He  stated 
that  since  1912  '  thought  has  been  growing  and 
maturing  on  the  subject,  so  that  now  the  miners  are 
not  only  asking  for  nationalisation,  but  also  for  joint 
control  of  the  mines.'  He  stated  that  '  nationalisa- 
tion with  bureaucratic  administration,'  which  is  the 
Fabian  ideal,  will  not  prevent  unrest,  and  declared 
that  the  worker  '  must  have  a  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged  and 
understand  all  about  the  purpose  and  destination  of 
the  product  he  is  producing ;  he  must  know  both  the 
productive  and  the  commercial  side  of  the  industry.' 
With  the  desire  of  the  wage-earner  to  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  he  works  I 
have  the  fullest  sympathy.  Nobody  knows  where  the 
shoe  pinches  but  the  wearer,  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  enable  the  workers  to  discuss  with  the 
management  questions  affecting  their  comfort  and 
convenience.  When,  however,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  average  miner,  or  the  average  citizen  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  is  competent  to  share  in  the 
highly  technical  and  elaborate  work  of  managing  a 
mine,  and  organising  the  sale  of  its  produce,  I  demur. 
The  capacity  for  industrial  or  commercial  manage- 
ment is  a  very  rare  gift;  that  is  the  reason  why 
managers  command  high  salaries.  Nor  does  the 
average  man  want  to  be  worried  about  the  problems 


of  management.  He  is  concerned  about  his  pay,  hi* 
hours  of  work,  and  the  continuity  of  his  employ- 
ment; for  the  rest,  he  wants  to  enjoy  in  his  own  way 
MH  h  pleasures  of  life  as  his  income  commands.  Few 
ini-ii  even  trouble  to  attend  trade  union  meetings. 
K\;irtly  how  the  miners  are  to  control  the  industry 
Mr.  Straker  does  not  explain.  He  states,  for 
example,  that  the  Minister  of  Mines  is  to  fix  pricas, 
though  this  might  often  result  in  miners  being 
thrown  out  of  work  against  their  will.  He  realises 
that  the  Minister  would  have  to  be  responsible  to 
parliament,  and  wisely  proposes  to  begin  by  educating 
the  House  of  Commons  (p.  844).  We  shall  probably 
have  burnt  a  good  deal  of  coal  before  that  process 
is  complete.  Other  miners  are  even  more  emphatic 
than  Mr.  Straker  in  their  opposition  to  bureaucratic 
control  of  the  mines,  with  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  final  authority.  A  pamphlet  called  '  The  Minen>' 
Next  Step,'  issued  by  the  Unofficial  Reform  Com- 
mittee in  South  Wales  and  published  about  the 
middle  of  1911,  denounces  nationalisation  as  a  device 
of  the  capitalists.  TEe  programme  of  this  Committee 
is  to  establish  a  '  policy  of  open  hostility  '  between 
employers  and  employed,  (p.  26).  Lodges  are  to  dil- 
card  the  old  method  of  coming  out  on  strike  and  to 
adopt  '  the  more  scientific  weapon  of  the  irritation 
strike  by  simply  remaining  at  work,  reducing  their 
output  and  so  contrive  by  their  general  conduct  to 
make  the  colliery  unremunerative.'  A  continued 
agitation  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  is  to  be 
carried  on  '  until  we  have  extracted  the  whole  of 
the  employers'  profits.'  The  object  laid  down  is  '  to 
build  up  an  organisation  that  will  ultimately  take 
over  the  mining  industry  and  carry  it  on  in  the 
interest  of  the  workers.'  This  amounts  to  a  claim 
that  the  miners  are  to  be  allowed  to  treat  our  greatest 
source  of  natural  wealth  as  if  it  were  their  private 
property.  They  propose  to  substitute  the  profiteering 
of  the  proletariat  for  the  profiteering  of  the  capitalist. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  mines  and  other  industries 
are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  the 
danger  to  the  liberty  of  the  workman  becomes  very 
grave.  At  the  moment  that  danger  is  only  dimly 
seen,  for  as  the  result  of  clever  organisation  and 
cynical  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
a  large  body  of  men  like  the  Miners'  Federation  is 
able  to  hold  the  State  to  ransom.  But  that  power 
will  disappear  as  the  use  of  it  extends.  As  each 
industry  in  turn  becomes  a  burden  on  the  national 
exchequer  the  hard  realities  which  distinguish  plus 
from  minus  will  assert  themselves  and  the  collective 
power  of  the  nation  will  be  used  to  compel  miners 
to  work  fox  such  a  wage  as  the  Government  of  the 
State  chooses  to  fix.  Industrial  conscription  with  all 
the  waste  and  hardship  that  it  involves  will 
take  the  place  of  the  present  industrial  liberty. 
State  control  of  the  mining  industry  is  peculiarly 
undesirable  because  it  is  largely  an  export  industry. 
This  branch  of  the  industry  must  necessarily  be 
conducted  in  keen  competition  with  foreign  countries, 
and  a  war  of  coal  prices  nAy  easily  be  as  destructive 
of  international  amity  as  a  war  of  tariffs.  The  interest 
of  the  nation  lies  in  obtaining  coal  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  consistent  with  the  adequate  remuner- 
ation of  the  persons  employed  and  of  the  capital 
invested.  The  work  in  mines  is  in  many  respects  un- 
pleasant, though  relatively  healthy  even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  high  rate  of  accidents.  It  is 
right  that  the  work  should  be  paid  at  higher  rates 
than  more  agreeable  work  above  ground  requiring 
similar  skill.  That  has  been  done  in  the  past.  That 
the  work  has  not  been  underpaid  in  comparison  with 
other  manual  work  of  similar  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
men  employed.  Between  1894  and  1913  Hie 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  United  Kingdom  inceased  from  693,000  to 
1,118,000.  Such  progress  as  this  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  miners  had  been  relatively  under- 
paid. As  regards  distribution,  it  is  probable  that  a 
good  deal  of  economy  could  be  effected  by  amalgamat- 
ing many  of  the  numerous  distributing  agencies  now 
engaged  in  selling  and  delivering  coal.  In  the  case 
of  milk  this  is  already  being  done,  and  the  United 
Dairies,  Ltd.,  has  by  its  operations  removed  about 
1,000  horses  from  the  streete  of  London.  The  econo- 
mies in  the  case  of  coal  are  obviously  less  than  in  the 
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case  of  milk  because  the  number  of  deliveries  is 
smaller ;  but  the  example  is  worth  noting.  The 
interests  of  the  consumer  can  be,  and  should  be,  pro- 
tected either  by  statutory  provisions  analogous  to 
those  regulating  the  dividends  of  gas  companies  or  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  distributing 
agency  and  its  customers  on  the  lines  adopted  by 
co-operative  societies.  The  failure  of  State  manage- 
ment' is  finally  due  to  the  fact  that  individual  motives 
operate  against  efficiency  in  the  case  of  State-managed 
concerns  and  for  efficiency  in  the  case  of  privately- 
managed  concerns.  Members  of  Parliament  and  public 
officials  are  not  inherently  more  vicious  than  the  rest 
of  the  community.  We  probably  all  of  us  have  about 
the  same  proportions  of  egoism  and  altruism  in  our 
composition.  But  in  the  case  of  a  private  concern  the 
motive  of  self-interest  or  self-preservation,  which  is 
necessarily  the  strongest  motive  in  most  living 
creatures,  impels  a  man  to  work  for  the  success  of 
the  concern.  But  the  self-interest  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  or  of  a  Government  official  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  State  mines  or 
State  railways  or  State  telephones.  No  Member  of 
Parliament  is  likely  to  lose  his  seat  or  his  salary 
because  a  State-managed  concern  shows  a  debit 
balance.  On  the  contrary  the  more  Government  jobs 
a  Member  of  Parliament  can  find  for  his  oonstitutents, 
however  useless  they  may  be  to  the  nation,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  be  re-elected.  In  the  same  way  a 
Government  official  suffers  nothing  if  the  State  con- 
cern in  which  he  is  employed  is  a  failure  and  gains 
nothing  if  it  is  a  success.  His  self-interest  lies  in 
increasing  the  importance  of  his  own  department  by 
multplying  the  number  of  employees,  regardless  of 
their  real  utility,  and  in  making  life  easy  for  himself 
by  following  an  established  routine  instead  of  trying 
to  think  out  improvements.  The  self-interest  of 
private  individuals  in  competing  with  one  another 
works  for  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  nation ; 
the  self-interest  of  Government  officials  scheming  to 
magnify  their  offices  and  to  cover  up  one  another's 
mistakes,  works  against  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
It  is  true  that  persons  employed  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  any  big  concerns  tend  to  have  the  same 
mentality  as  Government  officials ;  but  there  is  in 
practice  an  appreciable  difference,  because  the  risks 
of  dismissal  and  the  chances  of  promotion  are  greater ; 
and  also  because  however  big  a  privately-managed 
concern  may  be  it  is  very  small  compared  with  'the 
whole  nation.  People  who  would  hesitate  to  rob  a 
company  will  smilingly  rob  the  State." 

Chairman  :    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  very  clear  way  you  have  put  your  views  before  us. 

10.663.  Mr.    Sidney   Webb:    You   have   paid   me  a 
great  compliment  in  assuming  that  I  am  responsible 
for  the  extensive  spread  of  the  principles  of  nationali- 
sation.    Do  you   really   seriously   contend   that   it   is 
dependent  on  anything  I  have  done? — I  have  always 
looked  upon  you  as  the  brain  power  of  the  Fabian 
Society,   and  it  was  a  Fabian   pamphlet  that  I  was 
criticising.  My  argument  was  that  the  Fabian  Society 
has   been   the  most  promrhent    agency   in   promoting 
State  Socialism  for  years  past. 

10.664.  May  I  remind  you  that  that  pamphlet  was 
not  published  till  1916?     You  do  not  suggest  that  the 
movement    for    nationalising    has    arisen   since    1916 
do  you  ? — No ;    my   argument   is   that   for  twenty   or 
thirty  years  the  Fabian  Society  has  been  the  leading 
association,    and     therefore,  that   it   is   important  to 
know  what  the  views  of  that  association  are. 

10.665.  You  have  given  the  Commission  to  unde*-- 
stand  that  in  your  opinion  the  whole  movement  for 
the  nationalisation  of  coal   mines  is  due  to   the   in- 
fluence of  the  Fabian  Society,  and  particularly  to  that 
pamphlet  to  which  you  have  referred ?— No,  I  said  the 
general   movement  of   State   Socialism. 

10.666.  Then  you  do  not  say  that  that  is  so  of  the 
coal  mines?-  -What  I  stated  is  that  the  Fabian  Society 
is   the  leading   agency  which  has   done   most  to  pro- 
pagate doctrines  of  State  Socialism. 

10.667.  You  say  that  the  demand  for  nationalisation 
is  not  due  to  material  grievances,   but  to  an   agita- 
tion   carried    on    by   theorists    in    favour    of    State 
Socialism  in  which  the  Fabian  Society  has  played  a 
prominent  part? — If  you  look  on  the  first  page,  I  say 
that  it  springs   from   a  theoretical  preconception   in 
favour  of  nationalisation  as  an  ideal  solution  of  social 
problems. 


10.668.  I  was  reading  from  your  precis  in  which  you 
say:    "  The  demand  for  nationalisation  is  not  due  to 
material  grievances   but  to  agitation  carried  on   by 
theorists  in  favour  of  State  Socialism.      The  Fabian 
Society  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  agitation. 
Many  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  Fabian  pamphlet 
are  irrelevant."     Now  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  whole 
effect  of  that  is  to  suggest  that  the  demand  of  the 
Miners'   Federation  for  nationalisation  has  been  due 
very  largely  to  the  Fabian  Society,  and  in  particular 

to  the  Fabian   pamphlet  published  in   1916? No.     I 

will  try  to  make  it  clear  if  I  can.     What  I  mean  is 
that  the  Fabian  Society  has  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  mass  of  people  a  theoretical  preconception     n 
favour  of  State  Socialism. 

10.669.  I  thanji  you  for  the  advertisement,  but  I 
am  afraid,  in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  I  must  dis- 
claim having  had  all  that  influence  which  you  sug- 
gest on  the  million  members  of  the  Miners'   Federa- 
tion.      Of  course,  you  put  it  very  strongly  that  there 
are  people  who  have,  shall  we  say,  a  craze  for  nationa- 
lisation ?^Yes,   I  do  not  mind  your  word. 

10.670.  May   I    not  suggest  to  you  that  there   are 
other  people  who  have  an  equally  strong  opinion  in 
favour  of  individualism? — Quite  so. 

10.671.  You  put  them  on  a  par? — Absolutely. 

10.672.  Therefore   the  assertion  is  rather  a  disparag 
ing    assertion    that   there    are   people    who  have    this 
strong   feeling  in   favour  of  nationalisation,   because 
it  amounts  only  to  saying  that  there  are  people  who 
have   a  strong   feeling   in   favour  of  something:    but 
there,  are  others  who  have  an  equally  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  individualism— you,  yourself,  for  instance9 
— Yes. 

10.673.  Would  you  suggest  that  your  feeling  is  oi 
any  more  value  than,   say,   my  strong  predisposition 
on  the  other  side  ?— I  did  not  attempt  to  balance  the 
two. 

10.674.  You  did  not  suggest  that  the  other  people 
had  any  predisposition  at  all :    you  held  those  people 
who  had  a  view  contrary  to  your  own   up  to  oppro 
bium  or  criticism  ?— We  tend   always  to  do  that   in 
controversy. 

10.675.  You  will  agree  that  one  strong  opinion   is 
very   like,    another   strong    opinion?— If   you    like    to 
put  it  that  way. 

10.676.  You   do  not  suggest  that  those  people  who 
believe  that  public  advantage  would  be  served  by  the 
nationalisation   of   the   coal    mines   are    any    less   en- 
titled  to   be  listened   to   than   the   people  'who   have 
an  equally  strong  opinion   that  the  public   would  be 
better  served  by  the  mines  being  left  as  they  a're?— 
I  like  everybody  to  be  listened  to. 

10.677.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  nationalises, 
[    may    use    that    word,    are    any    less    worthy   of 

credence? — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  suggest  it. 

10.678.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  whole  of  your  argu- 
ment might  be  thought  to  lead  to  that,   but  I   may 
take  it  that  you  did  not  intend  it?— No,  1  did  not. 

10.679.  Then   you  say:     "The   Miners'    Federation 
in   1912  adopted   a  scheme  practically   identical  with 
the  Fabian  scheme  "  :   I  take  it  you  mean  the  Fabian 
Society's  scheme  of  1916  ?-— The"  scheme  described   in 
the  Fabian  pamphlet. 

10.680.  That   is   1916.     I   want  to   emphasise  that 
date.     The  Miners'  'Federation  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  field,  as  regards  coal,   before  that  time?— In 
putting  forward  a  Bill,  no  doubt. 

10.681.  That  is  to  say,  we  republished  the  Miners' 
Bill  after  the  miners  had  drafted  it?— I  do  not  know 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  Bill  originally. 

10.682.  I    suggest    to    you     that    it    is    not    quite 
accurate  to  state  that  it  was  the  Fabian  Society  who 
suggested  the   Bill    to   the    Miners'    Federation,    the 
fact  being  that  the  Miners'  Federation  suggested  the 
Bill   to    the    Fabian    Society?— Did    not    the    Fabian 
Society  help  in  drafting  it? 

10.683.  No.     I  cannot  tell  what  individual  members 
may    possibly   have    done.      Then    you    say:     "Other 

'  Miners'  organisations  are  even  more  emphatic  agnin;-', 
State  Socialism."  In  your  fuller  statement  you 
refer,  towards  the  end,  to  a  pamphlet  called  "  The 
Miners'  Next  Step,"  and  you  say  that  was  issued  by 
the  Unofficial  Reform  Committee  in  South  Wales 
and  published  about  the  middle  of  1911,  and  de- 
nounces nationalisation  as  a  device  of  the  capitalists. 
Then  you  go  on  to  eay :  "  This  amounts  to  a  claim 
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that    the    miners    arc    to   be    allowed    to    treat    oup 

Ml   source  nl'  natural   uoulth  as  it'  it  wore  their 

pruatc  property."     Does  it  not  occur  l<>  you   that  u 

litilo    iii^apprcliciiMiin   might 

of  tin'  uonl  ""miners"   theic.     (icii.'nilly  »p*Mii 
MIII    i iso    l.h*>    word    "  miners"    an    referring    to    the 
Miner.-,'    I'cderation,   or  the  great  bulk  of   ihc   m.-ni 
and   there  you   are  using  the  word   "  mmci.s  " 
ni     relation    to    Uiis    unollicial    Coinniiiloo    in    Soutli 
On     page     15     do    you    suggest    that     that 
pamphlet    at   all  related   tn  the   \  iews»  of  the  Miners' 
I'Vdcration? — I  did  not  say  that. 

Id.iM.  No,  you  only  said  that  it  related  to  the 
views  of  the  miners? — I  say  this  amounts  to  a  chum 
hv  i lus  particular  body. 

10,685.  You  say  "  This  amounts  to  a  claim  that 
iii,.  miner.-,  :u\>  to  be  allowed,"  etc.? — It  is  a  claim  by 
ilns  in -i;iim  ,u  inn  that  the  miners  are  to  be  allowed. 

10,680.  You  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  hor- 
rible conduct,  "'Inch  you  are  there  denouncing  in  that 
pamphlet  was  at  all  typical  of  the  miners  generally:1 
— I  certainly  do  not  say  so. 

10.687.  What  I   am  asking  is,    Did  you   imply   it? 
You  are  a  master  of  literature,  and  you  know  it  ie 
[(visible    to    imply    a    thing    without    saying    it? — I 
should    be    very  "sorry    to    do   so.      I    say    this    is   a 

al  body  in  South  Wales,  and  that  they  put 
ioruard  a  particular  proposal  which  amounts  to  a 
claim  that  the  miners  are  to  be  allowed,  etc. 

10.688.  You  did  not  moan  to  create  the  impression 
that    that    \\its  at,    all    characteristic   of    the    Miners' 
I'Vderation?     If  you  did   not  mean  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  that  was  typical  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, would  it  not  be  well  that  we  should  have  that 
clearlv  on  the  notes? — I  have  no  evidence  that  the 
Minors'  Federation  have  accepted  that. 

10.689.  I    take    it    that   you    would    not    make   the 
statement  without  the  evidence? — I  have  not  made 
the  statement. 

10.690.  You  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Miners' 
ration  are  sharing  in  this  view? — I  say  the  con- 
trary higher  up. 

10.691.  Then    you    can    answer    yes    or    no    as  to 
whether  you  meant  to  imply  that? — Of  course  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  the  contrary  to  what  I  said. 

10.692.  Then  you  turn  to  the  question  of  royalties, 
and  you   explain  very   properly  that  there  has   been 
a  change  in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  people  with 
regard  to  royalties.     May  I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  2. 
where  you  say  :  "  The  subsequent  decline  in  the  agita- 
tion against  mining  royalties  is  indeed  in  no  way  due 
to  the  logic  of   facts:    It  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
new  theories.     Henry  Georgism  is  no  longer  fashion- 
able:   the   prophet  of  to-day   is  Karl  Marx."      Then 
von  go  on  to  say:   "  The  agency  which  has  done  most 
to  propagate  State  socialism  is  the  Fabian  Society." 
Did  yon  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Fabian  Society  had 
passed  from  the  doctrines  of  Henry  George  to  .those 
of   Karl  Marx? — No,  I  did  not,   because  I  say  later 
that    the    Fabian   Society   was    not  touched   by   that 
doctrine. 

10.693.  Did  you  mean  to  suggest  that  it  was  chiefly 
remarkable    as    propagating    the    doctrine    of    Karl 
Marx?— No. 

10.694.  You    would    not    wish    to    imply   that    the 
Fabian    .Society    has   ever  had    anything    to  do  with 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx? — No.     My 
recollection    is   that  the   Fabian   Society   has   always 
looked  on  Karl  Marx  as  a  colossal  humbug. 

10.695.  There  again  I  wish  to  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  you  did  not  mean  to  imply  that? 
— Certainly. 

10.696.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  transition   from 
Henry  George  to  Karl  Marx  is  characteristic  of  the 
Miners'  Federation? — That  is  my  impression. 

10.097.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  either  in  their  constitution  or 
in  their  publications,  which  has  any  relation  to  the 
teachings  of  Karl  Marx? — I  should  say  generally  that 
the  whole  socialist  movement  in  this  country  is  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Karl  Marx  dootiine. 

10,698.  I  a-sked  if  the  Miners'  Federation  lias  ever 
betrayed  any  affinity  to  Karl  Marx? — I  can  only  speak 
of  their  general  policy. 


hen  I  may  take  it  that  you  did  not  intend 

tu  imply  that  ilir  .Minn.-,'  Federal  inn  is  at  all  in- 
fluenced by  Karl  Marx?  I  think  that  it  U. 

10,7()i).  'l    a-kd!    \<>u    whither  you   wished   to  imply 
it? — I  have  tried  to  make  my  moaning  clear. 

10.701.  \\ii-.   pouil  out  tli.it  the  Minn*    Federation 
..I'd  royaltie.,  as  you  suggest,  under  th«  influence 

i.'.  lleiny  (Ii'ir^c.  Then  you  stty :  "  Henry  Georgigni 
is  no  longoi-  fashionable:  the  prophet  41  to-'lay  is 
Kail  Marx.''  The  implication  would  IK'  that  the 
Miners'  Federation  has  done  that? — Yes,  I  think  it 
is  probable. 

10.702.  Do  you  suggest  it?— Yes. 

10.703.  Do  you  remember  anything  that  Karl  Mnrx 
has  said    about    mining    royalties? — No,    I   was   not 
dealing  with  mining  royalties  there. 

10.704.  On  page  2  you  set  out  the  resolution  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  moved  by  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, with  regard  to  mining  royalties? — Yes. 

10.705.  And  you  explain   that   the   decline  in   the 
agitation  has  been  due  to  the  change  of  influence  from 
Henry  George  to  Karl  Marx  ? — Yes. 

10.706.  Surely  that  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Miners' 
ition   has    come    under    the    influence  of    Karl 

Marx? — That  does  not  affect  the  mining  royalties. 

10.707.  I  am  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  repudi- 
ating   the    mistaken   inference    that   may    be  drawn 
from    your    statement   that   the    Miners'    Federation 
has     been     guilty     of     these     things?- — The     Miners' 
Federation  has  come,  under  the  influence  of  Marxian 
doctrines,   and    the   essence   of   that   doctrine    is    an 
attack  on  profits,  and  the  Miners'  Federation  is  now 
attacking  profits. 

10.708.  Have  you  noticed  any  weakening  in  their 
willingness  to  attack  royalties? — No,  but  less  import- 
ance is  attached  to  it  than  attacking  profits.     In  1886 
they  did  not  attack  profits,  and  now  they  do.     That 
is  the  whole  point  of  my  remark. 

10.709.  On   page  3  you   say:    "The  actual   scheme 
of   nationalisation   proposed   by  the  Fabians  includes   . 
a  provision  that  every  person  employed  in  the  mines 
of  the  State  should  be  compelled  to  be  a  member  of 
the    Miners'    Federation    of    Great    Britain."        You 
rather  imply  that  that  is  some  new  wickedness  which 
the  Fabian  Society  has  invented  for  the  enslavement 
of   the   workmen.     Do   you   suggest  that   it   was   the 
Fabian   Society  that   invented   that? — No,   I  do  not 
suggest   that  the   Fabian   Society  invents  everything 
that   it   advocates. 

10.710.  You  suggest,   at  any  rate,  that  the  scheme 
proposed   by   the   Fabians  includes  that   provision? — 
Yes. 

10.711.  That    rather    indicates   that    you    think    it 
was    in    some    way    peculiar    to    the    proposal    of    the 
Fabian   Society? — No,   I  was  drawing  a  contrast  be- 
tween this  provision  and  the  statement  made  by  the 
Fabian  Society  that  the  industry  must  be  outside  the 
control   of  a  class   whose   interests   are   not   identical 
with  those  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

10.712.  You  make  a  reference  to  page  30,   and  on 
that  page  you  will  find  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
1916  in  South  Wales  all  the  men  in  the  pits  except 
the  officials  were  required  to  be  members  either  of 
the    Miners'    Federation     or     of     the     corresponding 
Society   of    Enginemen.     On   that   same   page   where 
you  make  that  statement  may  be  found  the  fact  that 
it  was  already  in  existence  in  South  Wales? — What 
is  the  relevancy  of  that? 

10.713.  The   point   is   that   you   suggest   here   that 
the    actual    scheme    of    nationalisation    proposed    by 
the  Fabians  includes  a  certain  provision.     What  the 
Fabian  Society  in  its  pamphlet  did  was  to  point  out 
that  the  Government  had  already  brought  that  into 
effect.     What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  you  think 
there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the  Fabian  Society  in 
having  suggested  that  this  would  happen  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  already  in  application  in  Soutli 
Wales? — I    did    not    intend    to   suggest   that   it   was 
peculiar.     All  I  intended  to  state  was  that  there  was 
a  direct  conflict  between  the  one  statement  that  the 
industry  is  to  be  free  from  control  by  classes  whose 
interests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  the  other  that  every  miner  must 
become  a  member  of  the  Federation. 
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10.714.  The  implication  of  your  statement  is  that 
it  was  the  Fabian  Society  in  particular  which  made 
this    proposal.     Would    it    not    have   been    clearer    if 
you  had  said  that  this  has  already  been  carried  out 
bv    the    Government    as    regards    South    Wales  ?- 
w'ould  be  irrelevant.     The  point  is  to  draw  a  contrast 
between     the     Fabian     proposals     and     the     Fabian 
theories.  ., 

10.715.  Would   it  not  be  clearer   if  you  had  said, 
between   the   Government   proposals   and   the   Fabian 
theories?— No,   because  the  Fabians  advocated  it  on 
page   30.  ,. 

10  716  They  do  not  advocate  it ;  as  a  matter  ot 
fact,'  it  is  merely  suggested  that  the  State  would 
necessarily  be  led  to  make  membership  compulsory  t 
—Then  you  mean  that  you  do  not  approve  of  it  being 
compulsory  ? 

10,717.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that.     1  was 
only  saying  that  you  were  misquoting.     You  begin  Bit 
the   beginning    by    suggesting   that    "  Prominence   is 
given  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  statement  that 
is  imperative  to  place  this  industry  outside  the  con- 
trol of  private  individuals  or  separate  classes  whose 
interests  are  not  necessarily   identical  with  those  of 
the    community    as    a    whole."     Do    you    agree    with 
that   statement?— Yes,    quite. 
•10,718.  You  do  agree?— Yes.  .     . 

10.719.  You   say,  and   I  will   read   it: 
perative  to   place    this   industry   outside  the   contn 
of     private     individuals    or     separate    classes    whose 
interest   are   not  necessarily    identical   with  those  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  "  ?— I  entirely  agree  with 
that. 

10.720.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  still  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Fabian   Society   upon  that  point  ?- 
said   I   agree. 

10.721.  You  suggest  because  it  is  pointed  out  tna 
a,  Trade  Union  will  necessarily  exercise  great  influence 
that    that    is    in    some    way    in    conflict    with    it?- 
Certainly. 

10.722.  Surely  there  are  two  ways  of  placing  it  out- 
side  the   control   of   private   individuals  or   separate 
classes  and  that  is  one  way  to  keep  all  classes  out  of 
it,   in    which    case    it    would    be    carried    on    by    the 
angels.     The   other    is   to    bring    all    classes    into   it. 
Can  you  suggest  any  other   way  by   which   it  might 
be  done?— It  is  insisted  that  every  person  employed 
in  the  mines  should  be  a  member  of  the  Federation. 
You  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Federation  the  power 
of   the  control   of   the   industry   in   the   interests   of 
itself. 

10.723.  Do  you  place  them  in  a  position  of  power 
to  control  the  interests  autocratically.     There  is  such 
a   thing   as   balance  of   power? — It   is   difficult   when 
every  man  is  compelled  to  belong  to  a  Trade  Union 
to  resist  the  orders  of  the  Committee. 

10.724.  Is  there  any  way  of   preventing  any   man 
being  a  member  of  a  Trade  Union? — I  say  I  should 
think   that  the  Fabian    Society  having  put  forward 
this   first   proposition,    it   ought   to    go  on    to   argue 
we  ought  to  use  our  \itmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
every    member    becoming    a    member    of*  one    Trade 
Union. 

10.725.  You  suggest  the  alternative  would  be  like 
the  simile  of  rats  in   a  bag,  so  that  each  should  be 
cutting  its  own  throat? — I  think  the  community  gains 
by  competition  between   individuals. 

10.726.  No  doubt  you  do  think  that.     At  any  rate, 
we  have  cleared   up  that  particular  point.     You   be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  to  place  this  industry  outside 
the  control  of  private  individuals  or  separate  classes 
whose    interests    are    not    necessarily    identical    with 
those  of  the  community  as  a  whole.     How  would  you 
apply  that  to  coal  owners? — The  coal  owners  do  not 
form   a   syndicate  or   ring ;   they   are   in   competition 
with  one  another. 

10.727.  They  form   a   separate   class? — No,   they  do 
not  form  a  separate  class. 

10.728.  You  did  not  mean   a  class  of  landlords?— 
No ;  landlords  are  in  competition  with  one  another. 

10.729.  You   have   said    twice  you   agree    with   the 
statement,  but  now  you  are  specifying  something  else. 
You  said  a  ring  or  a  trust? — That  is  what  I  object  to. 

10.730.  You    said    you     object    to    either    being;    in 
control   of   the   capital   classes? — I   object   to   uncon 
'tolled  trusts. 


10.731.  Is  that  the  same  as  a  ring  or  trust?— A 
ring  or  trust  I  should  regard  as  a  class. 

10.732.  That  is  a  simple  conversion  of  A.     You  have 
not  forgotten  your  logic.     A  ring  would  be  a  separate 
class,   but  is  a  trust  a  ring?— I  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean. 

10  733.  Then  let  us  pass  from  that.  \ou  point  out 
this  'particular  pamphlet  of  the  Fabian  Society  which 
described  for  the  first  time  the  nationalisation  of  the 
coal  supply.  I  think  I  may  say  it  went  into  the 
question  for  the  first  time,  and  gave  a  number  of 
details?— Yes. 

10.734.  You  put  it  with  great  triumph  those  figures 
have  become  absolutely  impossible? — Quite. 

10.735.  I  suppose  that  is  almost  inevitable  in  the 
course  of  three  years  such  as  we  have  had,  that  figures 
quoted  from  1913  would  be  out  of  date  at  the  present 
time?— Yes.     I   should  have  thought  the  people  who 
put  forward  those  figures  as  an  argument  for  a  par- 
ticular class  would  be  trying  to  get  back  to  them  as 
far  as  possible  and  not  go  away  from  them  as  far  as 
possible. 

10.736.  You    are   not   casting    a   doubt    upon    these 
figures? — I  say  they  are  all  speculative. 

10.737.  So  far  as  they  are  quotations  of  the  figures 
of    1913   you   are   not   impeaching  them? — I    daresay 
the  particular  figures  are  right,  but  so  far  as  based 
upon  fact  they  are  really  speculative. 

10.738.  Your  criticism  again  implies  the  figures  are 
something    not    so    good    as    that?— I    say    they    are 
speculative.     I  do  not  suggest  they  are  dishonest. 

10.739.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  that  cleax. 
Some  of   your  statements  seem   to   be   rather   to  the 
contrary.     You    point  out  that   since   that  time   th« 
miners  have  received  an  increase  of  wages.     Do  you 
suggest  it  was  wrong  for  the  miners  to  have  received 
an  increase  of  wages  since  this  pamphlet  was  written  ? 
—No,  my  suggestion  is  the  Fabian  Society  was  advo- 
cating a  course  in  conflict  with  the  prospects  it  pre- 
viously held  out  to  the  public. 

10.740.  Can    you    suggest    any    way    in    which    a 
pamphlet  printed  in  1916  can  be  in  some  way  remedied 
if  the  circumstances  have  changed? — You  mean  with- 
drawn from  sale? 

10.741.  Yes? — Has  it  been  withdrawn  from  sale? 

10.742.  No,   it  has  not.     Do  you   suggest  it  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  sale? — Your   argument  seems 
to  tend  in  that  direction. 

10.743.  It  is  not  my  argument.     My  point  is,  you 
are     rather     contemplating     the    bottom     has    been 
knocked   out   of   the   calculation    by  saying  that  the 
miners  have  received   several    advances   in   wages  ?- 
Yes,  and  more  are  being  advocated. 

10.744.  Do    you    think    that    is   inconsistent   with 
the  argument?— Quite,    because   there    is    no   chance 
of  profit.     One  of  the  main  points  of  this  pamphlet 
was  a  profit  would  accrue  to  the  State.      I  say  that 
is  impossible. 

10.745.  On  certain  terms  of  purchase  or  compensa- 
tion.    Does    it    not    occur    to    you    those    terms   of 
purchase  or  compensation   depend    absolutely    on    so 
many    years'    purchase    of    the    net    profits    of    the 
owners,  and   if  wages  rise  so  the  industry   pays  less 
profit  to  the  owner,   and   the   compensation  to  them 
becomes  smaller? — It  depends  upon  prices. 

10.746.  It  does  not  depend   upon   prices  at  all. 
the  compensation  is  so  many  years'   purchase  of  the 
profits,  and  if  a  rise  in  wages  reduces  the  profits  to 
an  extent,   to  that  extent  the  compensation  payahle 
to  the  owners  would   be  reduced? — Not  if  the  price 
of  coal  is  simultaneously  high. 

10.747.  I  say  there  ,is,  to  the  extent  to  whicli  there 
is  a   reduction   in  profits.     If  on   the   one   hand    the 
net  profits  are  lower,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
pensation payable  will  be  lower?— What  do  you  mean? 

10.748.  Do   not  you  see  that  that  leaves  the  cal- 
culation unaffected?     You  have  not  worked  that  out. 
You  have  not  taken  that  into  account:' — I  certainly 
have   not    taken    into    account   that  you    meant    the 
mine-owners   were   to    be   compensated    on   the  basis 
of  their  having  no  profit. 

10.749.  You   do   not  wish   them  to  be  compensated 
in    any   other    way   than   in   exact    relation    to   their 
profits?^-!  imagine  their  profit  is  as  high  as  it  was 
then. 
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l(l.7~i(i.  Then  tin-  in,  rviise  ill  wn^fM  has  done  no 
liiinn  l<>  them:'  I  \viis  not.  looking  at  it  from  th«> 
point,  cil  \  leu  D|  tin-  DM  HITS.  I  do  not  run-  about 
them. 

10.751.  If    the    profits  are  the    same,    then    again 
the    li^im-,    ;ir,'    nni    ;t  Heeled  I'      Yes,    tlicn-   is    no    profit 
to  the  State;  that  is  what  I  think  about. 

10.752.  The    calculations    remain    as    they  werer — 
No,  there   in  no   ohance  of  getting  any  net  revenue 
for  the  State. 

I0.7.">.'(.  You  iissert  that  because  of  the  theory  with 
regard  to  efficiency,  and  the  figures  remain  un- 
impugned  ? — Yes. 

10,754.  As  a  matter  of  efficiency  that  is  a  matter 
of  production  and  neither  can  found  a  reasonable 
argument  upon  that. — I  agree. 

10,756.  I  grant  you  have  as  much  to  say  for  your 
side  as  I  have  for  my  side.  Except  that  I  have  the 
experience  of  other  States. 

10,756.  Have  you  as  much  experience  as  I  have? — 

Yes. 

HI. 757.  Of   other   State   Departments?— Yes. 

10.758.  Really  we  will  not  argue  about  that.    There 
are  experiences  and  experiences.     You   say    "It   is 
categorically  stated  in  this  pamphlet  that  the  State 
would  be  able  to  supply  the  best  grades  of  household 
coal  at  a  shilling  a  cwt  or  £1  a  ton  delivered  to  tho 
cellar  free  from  the  risk  of  rise  when  the  coid  weather 
approaches."      It    is    added   "  This  would    be   hailed 
by  millions  of   families   as  a   boon."     This  promised 
ooon  to  the   voter  is  further  advertised  and  denned 
in  the  words  that  the  Government  Coal  Department 
would  by  agreement  with  tho  State  Railway   Depart- 
ment deliver  household  coal   to   any   railway  station 
in  Great  Britain  for  los.  a  ton,  leaving  the  odd  5s. 
for  the  cost  of  the  local  authority  who  would  convey 
the  coal  to  the  private  cellar."     Then  you  say  that 
has/  become  impossible? — Yes. 

10.759.  The  level  of   prices  as  you   know   has  been 
altered  to  a   very  considerable  extent  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  ooal. — Yes. 

10.760.  Therefore  any  prices  quoted  six  years  ago 
would  not  be  the  same  to-day? — No. 

10.761.  The  currency  change  affects  that? — Yee. 
10,702.   You  do  not  suggest  there  is  anything  wicked 

in  that  ?  - -Kxcept  this  pamphlet  as  you  told  us  is 
still  in  circulation  so  anybody  who  buys  it  would 
think  tho  Fabian  Society  are  promising  coal  at  £1 
a  ton. 

10.763.  On    the    basis    of    1913? — They    would   still 
think  it  held  good. 

10.764.  They  might  be  misled.     With  regard  to  the 
housing     accommodation.       You     suggest     that     the 
criticism  of  the  miners'  houses  is  irrelevalent.     The 
housing   accommodation   has   been   to   a  large   extent 
provided  by  the  coal  proprietors  themselves? — Yes. 

10.765.  Is  it  irrelevant  to  criticise  the  houses  that 
have   been   provided    by    the  colliery    proprietors    as 
being  very  bad? — It  depends  upon  the  point  of  view 
from  which  you  criticise  them. 

10.766.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view? — Prom    a 
sanitary   point  of  view  or  from   showing  the  colliery 
owners   are   stupid   people    or     immoral.     From    the  • 
question   of    nationalisation    it    is    irrelevant.      The 
State  does  not  provide  houses  for  its  employees. 

10.767.  That  is  to  say,  the  State  has  not  at  present 
and  you  infer  if  the  State  were  to  put  itself  into  the 
place   of   the   colliery   proprietors   it   would   cease   to 
provide  houses  for  the  colliery  employees? — It  might 
or  might  not. 

10.768.  You  predict  that?— I  do  not  know. 

10.769.  You  think   it  is  probable  the  State  would 
sell  off  all  the  cottages  it  took  over  from  the  colliery 
concerns? — No,  it  would  probably  keep  them. 

10.770.  You  suggest    the  State    would    find    rteedf 
raddled  with   an    obligation     to    house     its    colliery 
employees? — Because     it    would    only     inherit     that 
obligation. 

10.771.  You  do  not  suggest  it  would  not  agree  to  it. 
You  did  not  mean -to  suggest  that? — No,  I  meant  to 
suggest  on   your  argument     for     nationalisation     the 
question  of  housing  is  irrelevant. 

10,773.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors actually  provide  the  houses  in  a  great  many 
rimes?-  I  ku«w  that. 


10.773.  Did   you    imply    the   State   would    tell     off 
those  cottages  and  give    up    that    obligation?— No,  I 
said  it  was  an   irrelevant  argument  with  regard   to 
nationalisation     to    criticise     the    existing     housing 
accommodation.     The  State  baa  not  hitherto  made  it 
a  practice  to  house  it*  employee*. 

10.774.  You   admit    the    State     would     find     iteelf 
charged  with  an  obligation    to    house    the    colliery 
employees? — That  is  a  different  point. 

10.775.  Do  you   think   if  the    State  were    directly 
responsible  for  providing  a  certain  number  of  housed 
for  colliery  employees  the  State  oould  be  able  to  go 
on  supplying  the  one  room  or  two  room  house  which 
has  been  supplied? — -It  depends   upon  the    state    of 
public  opinion  at  the  time. 

10.776.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable?— No. 

10.777.  If  the  State  were  in  position  of  the  colliery 
proprietors   do  you   think    that    the   houses  supplied 
would  not  be  of  a  rather  better  standard? — I  think 
the  probability    is    the     State     would   spend   money 
lavishly  on  miners'    houses    at    the    expense  of   the 
general  body  of  tax  payers. 

10.778.  How   is  it  hardly  relevant  to  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  miners  if  you  think  the  house* 
would  be  improved  upon.     Do  not  you  see  as  a  matter 
of  fact  nationalisation  would    be    calculated,  as    you 
say,  in  all  probability  greatly  to  improve  the  quality 
of   the  houses  provided  for  the  miners? — Yes,   where 
the  State  inherits  the  liability  I  think  it  is  probable. 

10.779.  Therefore,    it    is  not    altogether    irrelevant 
from    the    point   of    view    of    death-rate? — You    ap- 
parently forget  if  the  State  spends  money  lavishly  on 
housing  it  makes  no  profit  for  the  tax  payer. 

10.780.  Not  so  much   profit   possibly.     The   Fabian 
Society  provided  for  housing  accommodation  for  the 
miners  at  the  cost  of  £5,000,000  a  year.     You  say  all 
questions    about    the    prevention     of     accidents     it 
irrelevant  and  we  do  not  know  what  will    happen  with 
regard   to  accidents.     Do  you   suggest     it     is    quite 
reasonable  to  speculate  that  if  the  State  were  directly 
responsible    for  the    accidents,    if    there   could    be    a 
row  in  the  House  of  Commons  whenever  there  was  an 
accident   do  not  you   assent   there  might   not   be     a 
tendency  to  have  fewer  accidents  and  to  take  more 
precautions? — It  is  possible. 

10.781.  Therefore    it   is   relevant,    at   any    rate? — 
If   you   look   at   the   argument  you    will   see  what   I 
meant.     We  have  already  an  agency  for  preventing 
accidents. 

10.782.  What  is  that  agency?— The  Mine  Inspector. 

10.783.  The   Mine   Inspectors  do  not  prevent  acci- 
dents.    It  is  not  their  duty  to  prevent  accidents  but 
to  see  to  the  enforcement  by  the  colliery  proprietors 
of  their  obligations? — That  is  what  I  meant. 

10.784.  That  is  not  put  on  the  Mine  Inspector  f — 
I  mean  the  same  thing  as  you  do. 

10.785.  Is  not   that  of   importance;    the  Inspector 
has  not  any  duty  to  prevent  accidents;  it  is  not  the 
man's  duty? — We  mean  the  same  thing. 

10.786.  It  is  an  important  duty  whether  the  State 
has  an   obligation  to  prevent  accidents  and  has  the 
necessary   power   to  make   safeguards.     Whether  tte 
State  has  the  obligation  or  has  knowledge  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  law  on  a  set  of  capitalists  without  pro- 
viding   the    precaution     itself    is    important? — You 
would   get  better  results  that  way. 

10.787.  Therefore  it  is  not  irrelevant? — You  would 
get  better  results  in  the  existing  way. 

10.788.  Therefore   the   argument  cannot   be   irrele- 
vant.    You   keep  saying  in  your  statement  that  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  irrelevant. 
Did  you  mean  that? — Yes,  I  mean  there  is  no  neces- 
sary deduction  that  the  State  would  better  provide 
against  accidents  if  it  owned  tho  mines  than  it  can  do 
now. 

10.789.  Is  that  what  you  meant ;  it  must  be  a  neces- 
sary deduction  ? — I  have  given  my  answer. 

10.790.  You  do  not  mean  to  confuse  relevancy  with 
its  being  a  necessary  deduction.     Do  you  really  mean 
because  the  State  might  if  it  were  directly  responsible 
and  had  the  power  to  put  safeguards  into  the  mines 
which  would  have  better  results,  or  might  do,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that   that   is  to    argue  that  the  Mine 
Inspector   who   has   no   power   to   put  _  in   new   plant 
nnd  who  has  only  the  nower  not  to  insist  upon  every- 
thing that  might  be  desirable  but  only  on  the  minf- 
mum  the  law  provides — do  you  suggest  it  is  to  accuse 
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him  of  dereliction  of  duty  because  he  does  not  prevent 
accidents  whereas  the  State  might? — I  adhere  to  my 
point. 

10.791.  Is    it   the    duty   of    tho   Mine    Inspector   to 
require  from  a  colliery  proprietor  more  than  the  law 
exacts? — No. 

10.792.  The  law  exacts  a  minimum? — My  contention 
is  the  law   will   under  private  ownership   exact  what 
is  necessary   to   prevent  accidents   as   far  as   that  is 
possible. 

10.793.  You   say   it  is  a   dereliction  of  duty  of  the 
Mine  Inspector.     The  Mine  Inspector  cannot  get  the 
law  altered? — They  have  to  carry  out  the  law. 

10.794.  If  they  have  to  carry  out  a  minimum  law 
you  consider  it  "implies  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
legal   authorities;   whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  there 
arc    fewer   accidents? — There   would   be  a   dereliction 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

10.795.  Would  you  not  wish  to  withdraw  your  argu- 
ment with  regard  to  the  dereliction  of  duty? — No. 

10.796.  You  still  stick  to  that?— Yee. 

10.797.  You    suggest    that    mining    accidents    have 
greatly  diminished  during  the  last  50  years.     I  agree 
with  you.     That  is  definitely  stated  in  this  pamphlet? 
—Yes. 

10.798.  You  notice  it  is  only  the  fatal,  accidents  for 
which  the  figures  are  available.     Have  you  considered 
the  figuros  with  regard  to  the  non-fatal  accidents? — 
No,  frankly  I  have  not. 

10.799.  That  is  rather  an  important  item.     You  do 
not  accept  any  suggestion  apparently  that  there  was 
a  waste  involved  in  the  use  of  privately  owned  trucks? 
— I  should  think  the  waste  is  very  small. 

10.800.  You  do  not  give  any  importance  to  the  fact 
of    the    unnecessary    haulage? — No,    for   this    reason, 
that  the  trucks  are  owned  by  the  colliery  proprietors 
and  they  pay  for  the  haulage  themselves  both  ways. 
I   am   quite   certain   they   would  not   do  that  on   the 
average   unless   it   was   the   most   economical   way  of 
dealing  with  the  coal. 

10.801.  Unless  it  was  the  most  economical  thing  to 
them    individually? — It   is  a  question  of  the  railway 
companies  charging  higher  rates. 

10.802.  It   might  not   be   the   most   economical    to 
them  collectively? — I  tlo  not  know  what  yoii  mean. 

10.803.  It    is   not    so    long   as    they    are    disunited. 
If  all  the  1,500  colliery  concerns  in  the  United  King- 
dom were  united  there  might  be  another  economical 
discovery? — There   might   be.     If    all    tho    companies 
provided   trucks  on   the   same  system    as   the  North 
Eastern,  possibly  it  might  be  more  economical. 

10.804.  You   do   know   there   would   be   economy   in 
having  united  ownership  of  railway  trucks? — I  doubt 
if  there  are  many  trucks  wasted. 

10.805.  In   your   statement   you    seem    to    give   the 
indication  there  would  he  no  economy  in  -a  union  of 
trucks.     You   state  now  there  would   be  economy? — 
There  are  possibilities  of  economy  all  through  life.     I 
did   not  mean   to  imply  there   could  be   no  improve- 
ment  in  the  industry. 

10.806.  Is   the   point   of   the   private   ownership   of 
trucks   the   only   point   in    question.     That   can    only 
have  been  to  throw  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  there 
being     any     economy   there? — When   you   say,    "  any 
economy,"   I  admit  in  all  things  there  can  be  some 
economy. 

10.807.  On  the  specific  point  of  united  service,  you 
think  probably  there  would  be  economy  ? — Probably  ; 
there  is  very  little  in  it. 

10.808.  You     said     you     thought   there    would     be 
economy? — I  said  there  might  be  a  little  economy. 
You  are  misstating  me. 

10.809.  I  am  sorry.     Your  considered  judgment  is, 
there  would  be  next  to  no  economy? — It  would   not 
be  worth  thinking   about. 

10.810.  On  that  we  have  the  opinions  of  the  rail- 
way experts  and  the  co:il  experts? — I  think  Sir  Eric 
Qeddes'  statement  on  that  point  was  entirely  stupid. 

10.811.  I    daresay   such   a   great   man    as   Sir   Eric 
Geddes   makes    foolish   statements.     He   was    making 
that   statement     not     necessarily   from    his   own   ex- 
perience,  but  on   the  faith    of    the    reports  of  the 
experts   who   have   gone   into   the   matter   from   the 
point  of   view   of   the   railway   managers.       Do   you 


think  they  have  been  wrong? — I  still  think  the 
matter  is  one  that  can  be  quite  easily  settled  be- 
tween the  coal  owners  and  the  railway  companies. 
If  there  is  any  great  economy  that  could  be  got, 
they  will  get  it  between  them,  one  way  or  the  other. 

10.812.  Your   confidence   in   the   power   and   ability 
of    the   ooalowners    to    get    economy    leaves    out    of 
account  what  may  suit  them  individually;   it  might 
not  suit  them   if "  they   were   able  for  other  reasons 
to   combine.      There    are   many    practices    which    a 
number    of    separate    traders    have    to    adopt    which 
would  not  pay  them  to  adopt  if  all  united? — If  there 
is  to  be  a  big  economy  by  combination  the  probability 
is  the  men  will  combine  of  their  own  accord. 

10.813.  That    is    an    optimistic    statement.      You 
made  that   in  your   proof.     In  the   next  paragraph 
you  said:    "As  regards  distribution,   a  multiplicity 
of   small    agencies   is    costly,    and    it   is   desirable    to 
encourage  the  formation  of  large  distributive  agencies 
on   the    analogy    of    the   United    Dairies   in    London. 
The  interests  of  the  consumer  should  be  protected  by 
a  provision  similar  to  the  statutory  rule  in  the  case 
of  gas  companies,  which  provides  that  prices  must  be 
lowered    when    dividends    are    increased,    and    that 
prices  cannot  be  raised  unless  dividends  are  lowered." 
Apparently  what  you   mean   is  that  the  prospect  of 
profit  by  combination  does  not  seem  to  prevail  in  the 
coal-distributing   industry,    and   in   many  specific   in- 
stances they  might  be  united.    Did  you  mean  to  limit 
your  statement  to  the  private  owners  who  will  tend  to 
amalgamate    their    property    without    assistance    or 
pressure   from  the   State?      Did   you    limit    that   to 
coal  production  or  eliminate  coal  production? — People 
in   charge  of  the  collieries  take   a   larger   view   and 
look   more  ahead  than  people  who  are  carting  coal 
about. 

10.814.  Do  you  think  the  distributive  agencies  are 
small  compared  with  the  collieries? — Some  are,  some 
are  not. 

10.815.  Some  collieries  are  small? — Yes. 

10.816.  In  both  cases  there  are  a  lot  of  separate 
interests  which  did  not  combine? — Yes. 

10.817.  You    suggest    there    might    probably    be    a 
considerable    economy    in    the    combination    of    the 
distributive  interests? — Yes. 

10.818.  Yet  you   do   not   see  that   there   might   be 
economy     in     the     combination     of     the     producing 
industry? — As   far    as   I   can   form    an   opinion,    the 
economy  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  in  coal  distribu- 
tion than  in  working  the  mines.  I  am  anxious  to  keep 
as  much  competition  as  possible  between  the  mines 
so  as  to  keep  down  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer. 

10.819.  You   are   anxious   to  keep   up   competition 
amongst  the  mines,  but  you  are  not  anxious  to  keep 
up  competition  amongst  the  different  distributor*? — 
No,  I  suggest  another  way  of  getting  the  same  result. 

10.820.  That    is  to   say    the    interests   of    iho    con- 
sumer should  be  protected  by  the  gas  companies  sliding 
scale? — That  is  so. 

10.821.  That  is  the  suggestion  you  make?-  Yes. 

10.822.  Do   you    suggest  that   is    applicable   to   the 
distribution  of  coal? — I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

10.823.  Do  yon  think  it  is  applicable  to  the  distri- 
bution of  milk? — Yes. 

10.824.  We  have  been  plruer!  under  n  combination 
for  the  distribution  of  milk,  we  know  such   a   thing 
has  occurred? — It  is  a  matter  for  control. 

10.825.  Are    you    in    favour    of    State    controlled 
capitalism   exclusively  in  favour  of  milk? — I  am   in 
favour  of    the    State   control  of   monopolies.      When 
there  is  a  monopoly  the  State  must  interfere  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer. 

10.826.  You    would    interfere    with    the   possibility 
of  a  combination  of  coal  owners  to  protect  thou  own 
interests  or  their  own  profits  without  very  effective 
control  by  the  State? — Certainly. 

10.827.  If  the   coal  owners   were   to   combine   in    a 
national  trust  you  would  think  it  inevitable  or  abso- 
lutely   necessary    that    the    State    should    control    the 
price  and  various  other  things P— Certainly . 

10.828.  Consequently  that  would   in   all  probability 
restrict  the  economy  they  would  expect  to  got  by  conv 
bination.      I   am  putting  it  to   you   that   you   s;iy   if 
there  are  enormous  advantages  to  be  got  by  unified- 
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tion    you   may   rely    upon    the   ooalowners   combining 
to  get   tin-in.     You  say   if   they  did   combine   t<>  git 
tlit'iii  I lii'  Stato  would  have  to  take  it  away  from 
by  its  control,  and   that    being  so  do  not  you    think 
'.ithor    ill  tin-    ooalowners    from    oom- 

Wn  •  ':i<p  :'i..nt  two  different  things. 
Fnun  tlu>  point  of  view  of  economy  in  production 
all  \.'ii  want  is  n  combination  in  small  groups  award- 
ing t  in  which  they  are.  As  long  ns 
different  districts  are  competing  with  one  another 
tin'  State  need  not  bother  with  that  combination.  If 
you  have  a  iMinliination  of  all  the  colliery  owners  in 
tlio  kingdom  it  would  he  necessary  for  the  State 
t.>  interfere. 

1 1  >>•-.'!>.  In  auyi.liing  in  tin-  nature  of  uiiai.  wo  call 
unilii  ;u  .MI  of  tin-  coal  industry  you  think  thers  must 
hi>  -.utoguards,  ami  most  drastic  safeguards  by  the 
StateX-  If  you  niran  by  unification  without  affective 
competition. 

lO.^.'il'.  Assuming  there  is  a  suggestion  of  unifica- 
tion put  up  !  v  tin-  ooalowii"rs  for  tho  ainnlganiation 
'or  merging  of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  King- 
dom into  one  great  enterprise  to  secure  economics 
'  it  is  thought  would  be  got,  yet  it  is  your 
opinion  it  would  bo  absolutely  necessary  to  interfere 
and  have  State  control  over  the  prices? — The  State 
would  have  to  protect  the  consumer. 

10.831.  Does    not   that   involve  the   dead  hand   of 
tho    bureaucracy    combined   with    intermittent    inter- 
ference    from    the    House    of     Commons    on    purely 
political   grounds? — I    am    not    anxious    that    all    the 
ooalowners  should  combine. 

10.832.  If  they  do  combine,  it  would  involve  i 
—Yes. 

10.833.  Therefore,      if     the     Government     pledged 
themselves  to  have  either   unification   or  nntviv: 
tion,    the   dead   hand   of   bureaucracy  conies   in   both 
cases? — I  think  the  Government  has  made  a  mistake. 

10.834.  We  have  some  regard   for  scraps  of^papur 
in    this    country.     If   the    Government    has    pledged 
itself    to    that    and    obtained   the   consideration   wi'h 

warding    off  of    the   strike    in   t- 

quenco  of  that,  they  must  carry  it  out? — You  admit 
by  that  statement  that  the  Miners'  Federation  was 
holding  the  State  to  ransom. 

10.835.  I  do  not  conceive  anything. 

10.836.  If  the  Government  made  that  pledge,  there 
must  be  one  or  the  other.     You  are  clear  that  with 

•in   of   unification    there   would  have   to   ! 
-State  control  of  the  prices  to  protect  the  consumer. 
— I   will    say  generally   the    State   must  protect    the 
consumer    if   you    destroy  competition. 

10.837.  Therefore,     there     is    the     dead     hand     cf 
bureaucracy  combined  with  intermittent  interference 
from    the    House   of    Commons    on    purely    political 
grounds. 

10.838.  Chairman:    If   there    is    a    combination    of 
the  coalowners,   such   combination  would  have  to  be 
controlled   by  the  Government  as  regards  prices.     Is 
that  what  you  say? — If  you  have  such  a  combination 
as    to    destroy    competition,    then   the    State    must 
interfere   to  protect  the  consumers. 

10.839.  Mr.  X/,/,K  7  ll>6b:    Turn  your  mind  to  dis- 
tribution.    If  you  got  your  unified"  coal   distribution 
in  London  which   it  is  suggested  would  be  desirable 
to  encourage,  similarly  there  would  have  to  be  State 

>].    and    you    have  in    fact  suggested    it  in   one 
form:' — I   suggest    you    should    have    the    analog 
the    gas   companies.     I    can    hardly    call    that    State 
control.     Parliament  passes  an  Act  which  continues  to 
operate  of  its  own  accord. 

10.840.  The  gas  companies  sliding  scale  involves  not 
only  an  Act  of  Parliament,   but   absolute  continuous 
control? — Yes,  investigation  of  prices. 

10.841.  It  involves  an  absolute  audit? — Yes. 

10.842.  And  involves  a  control  over  the  companies? 
—Some. 

10.843.  The  gas  companies  cannot  issue  capital  as 
they  like? — If  the  State  passes  a  law  it  must  enforce 
it. 

•  t.  Tt  involves  continual  administration;  the'-e 
are  officials  whose  position  it  is  to  look  after  the  gas 
companies?— I  call  that  investigation  rather  than 
administration. 


10,845.  They  give  orders.    Hat  it  been  brought  to 

sour  noli.  i iv  from  an  economical  point  of 

v  ion  some  bad  effects  of  those  gas  companion  sliding 
•..-ilrx.  Ti  -iinrs  are  said  to  lose  a  grout 

deal  of  their  interest  in  economies — it  is  rather  like 
tho  K scene  Profit  Tax — they  get  go  little  out  of  any 
improvement  that  they  are  not  keen  on  making 
improvements.  You  never  heard  of  that? — No. 

i'. i.'tii.  You  make  a  suggestion  that  a  sliding  sca'c 
of  that  nature  should  be  applied  to  coal?— I  knew 
holoro  tho  war  something  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  and  the  directors  were  then  studying  im- 
provements. 

In.1- 1 7.  "  It  is  imperative  to  preserve  private  enter- 
prise." That  is  summing  up  your  state  of  mind 
generally  ?  —Yes. 

iU,848.  You  do  not  apply  that  universally? — As  far 
as  possible. 

10.849.  Do  you  apply  that  to  water?— I  think  we  did 
have  as  good  a  supply  of  water  for  London  under  the 
different    companies    as   we    now  get    by   the    Wator 
Board. 

10.850.  Do  you  think  it  is  useful  to  preserve  private 
enterprise   with    regard   to   water? — I    think   private 
enterprise  has  served  us  well. 

10.851.  Do  you  think  the  town  should  rely  on  private 
enterprise  for  their  water? — I  do  not  see  why  not. 

10.852.  You  think  you  would? — Yes. 

10.853.  That  is  going  the  whole  hog.      The  opinion 
of  the  civilised  world  is  against  you  upon  that? — I 
am  aware  there  is  a  large  current  of  State  Socialism 
to-day. 

1  <>>"'.  You  do  not  say  that  is  due  to  the  Fabian 
Society? — Not  entirely. 

10.855.  You  rely  very  logically  upon  the  stimulus  of 
profit-making  to  induce  the  colliery  owners  to  work 
their  mines  in  the  best  possible  way? — Yes. 

10.856.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  all  he  is  logically 
interested   in   is   in   the   profits   for   the   time   being", 
and  he  has  no  interest  in  the  nation's  stock  of  coal. 
Do  you  think  tihere  is  never  any  conflict  between  the 
interests  of  the  present  owners  of  shares  and  the  per- 
manent interest  of  the  State  for  such  things? — All 
through  life  there  is  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  the  interests  of  the  community. 

10.857.  Can   you    conceive    any  way    in    which    the 
better  interests  of  the  community  can  be  safeguarded 
than  by  the  interests  of  the  State? — The  interests,  of 
the  community  are  better  served  by  people  competing 
for  private  gain  than  by  Government  officials. 

10.858.  That  is  to  say,   to  cut  down  the   forest  it 
it   is    against   the  permanent   interests    of   the    com- 
munity?—The  alternative  is  to  give  the  State  owner- 
ship of  the  forests,  which  would  mean  an  enormous 
expenditure  with  very  little  return. 

10.859.  In  so   far  as  the   interests  of   the   present 
generation   conflict  with  the   interests  of  the   future, 
community,  you  would  still   leave  that  to  the  profit- 
making  of  the  private  owner? — Generally. 

10.860.  We  are  to  run  a  risk  because  you  are  afraid 
to  interfere  in  the  matter?— I  think  it  is  better  to 
bear  the  losses  we  have  rather  than  those   we  know 
not  of. 

10.861.  You    do    not  apply    that    to    the    coal    in 
London? — I  don't  follow. 

10.862.  With  regard  to  a  coal  trust,  you  would  have 
the  State  intervene? — Where  you  see  a  particular  evil 
it  is  well  to  seek  a  remedy  for  it. 

10.863.  You    would    allow    tho    State    to    intervene 
where   you    see   a    particular    evil? — Often    that   has 
to  be  done. 

10.864.  I  think  you  are  getting  on.    You  sav  :  "Ex- 
perience   shows   that    employees   of   all    grades   work 
better    for   private  employers    than   for    the    State." 
That  is  a  very  general  statement?— Absolutely  true. 

10.865.  Do  you  think   it  applies  to  the  Judges?— 
Judges  have  never  worked  for  private  individuals,  so 
we  have  no  means  of  judging  them. 

10.866.  You  know  there  used'  to  be  a  great  many 
people  in  magisterial  offices  such  as  Lords  of  a  Manor, 
and    from    the    manor   over   which    they   hnd   private 
jurisdiction  they  received  a  profit?— My  history  doe* 
not  go  as  far  back  as  that. 

I O.^i".  You  have  forgotten  that  history? — Yes. 
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10.868.  You  remember  in  the  Army  the  work  used 
to   be  carried  on  for   the  private   profit   of   the  con- 
tractors who  carried  the  Army  on? — I  have  heard  uf 
that  and  heard  of  that  happening  still. 

10.869.  You  do  not  suggest  an  Army  Officer  works 
better  for  the  contractors  than  for  the  State.    You  do 
not  push  it  that  length? — I  think  it  is  quite  beyond 
the  scope   of    any  industrial   problem   to    bring  in    a 
question  of  the  Army. 

10.870.  It  is  only  in  the  industry  then.     You  do  not 
mean   employees  of  all   grades;   you  only  mean   em- 
ployees in   industry? — The  question  of  the  Army   is 
totally     different.       There    is    altogether    a   different 
human  motive. 

10.871.  You    can  have   a  human    motive    and    still 
have  a  stimulus  with  regard  to  profit  making.     Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  co-operative  movement? — Yes. 

10.872.  Do   you    think   they  work  for  the   stimulus 
of   profit   making ;    I  mean  those   managers    and  the 
Committee  men? — One  hears  stories  about  co-opera- 
tive managers  which  are  not  nice  to  tell. 

10.873.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  any  gossip  of  that 
sort.     Since  you  have  admitted  we  have  other  springs 
of  action  than  profit  making,  which  are  in  the  .Army 
very  effective,  and,  possibly,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's 
Judges,   there  are  other  springs  of   action   that   are 
effective  ? — Yes. 

10.874.  You  suggest  they  do  not  prevail  in  industry  ? 
— They  do  not  prevail  sufficiently. 

10.875.  Can  you  imagine  that  we  might  transform 
an   industry  from   being   a   mere  machinery  for  the 
making  of  profit  into  a   public   concern? — I    see   no 
sufficient  change  in  human  nature. 

10.876.  Have  vou  not  seen  it  done  in  your  lifetime  ? 
—No. 

10.877.  Take  the  schoolmaster  industry.     When  we 
were  young  we  had  private  venture  schools ;  now  it  is 


a  matter  of  public  service.  Do  you  suggest  the  school- 
masters are  giving  less  loyal  and  devoted  service  for 
their  salaries  to  the  State  than  for  private  profit? — I 
really  do  not  know  whether  you  get  better  school- 
masters at  public  schools  than  at  private  school*. 

10.878.  A  rather  important  example  is  the  substi- 
tution of  one  motive  for  another  motive? — Are  public 
schools  any  better  than  private  schools? 

10.879.  I  do  not  say  so.     If  you  have  not  studied 
that  particular  instance,  it  is  a  relevant  case  which 
you  might   like  to  look   at? — The  case  of  a   school- 
master is  the  case  of  a  wage-earner. 

10.880.  There  was  a  time  when  a  large  portion  of 
the   schoolmasters  were    profit    makers? — You    mean 
they  sold  beef  and  potatoes  to  their  pupils. 

10.881.  No,    they   were   keeping   schools   for  profit 
and    taking    the    profits   themselves? — There   are    a 
great  many  private  schools  still  in  existence. 

10.882.  I  do  not  say  how  many  there  are.    I  suggest 
to  you  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  passed  from  being 
a  private  venture  to  being  a  salaried  concern  for  the 
public.     I  ask  you  whether  you  thought  in  that  trans- 
formation  the  motive,    devotion    and   loyalty  of   the 
schoolmaster  has  been  abated  ? — If  you  want  me  to  say 
that  I  think  there  has  been  an  improvement  by  the 
interference  of  the  State,  I  say  that  is  not  so. 

10.883.  I  ask,  is  the  effect  of  the  change  a  stimulus 
in  those  people? — I  cannot  follow  you. 

10.884.  It  is  difficult  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  a 
public  service  ?— That  is  my  experience  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  from   Members  of  Parliament  down   to 
the  lowest  Government  officials.     They  are  thinking 
of  themselves  and  not  of  the  Government  service. 

10.885.  Your  experience  has  been  unfortunate? — I 
find    high   Ministers  corruptly    using    the  money    of 
the  State. 


(Adjourned  to   to-morrow   morning  at   10.30.) 
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MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 
MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 
SIR   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 
MR.  J.  T.  FORGIE. 
MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 


THE  HON.   MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 


SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 


MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 
MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 
MR.    HAROLD   Cox,   Recalled. 


Chairman :  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tawney  to  cross-examine 
the  witness. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  Sir,  before  the  witness  is  further 
cross-examined,  I  want  to  ask  your  ruling  on  one 
point.  Those  instructing  me  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  asking  that 
100  print*  of  the  precis  of  the  eridence  of  witnesses 


that  it  is  proposed  to  call  on  behalf  of  the  mineral 
royalty-owners  should  be  handed  in  to  the  Commission 
in  time  for  the  Commissioners  to  read  them  in  ad- 
vance. Having  regard  to  the  faot  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
their  minds  are  made  up  on  the  question  of  nation- 
alisation, and  that  they 
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Sir  L.  Ch'wzza  Money:  Sir,  on  a  point  of  order,  I 
must  really  protest  against  this  interruption  of  these 
proceedings.  You  have  called  on  Mr.  Tawnoy  to  cross- 
i'\:iMiiin<  tin'  witness.  An>  wo  to  ha\>  I,  who 

limn   been   specifically   excluded   by   tho  Act,    and   by 
•Ives,  appearing  here  to  make  speeches  in   which 
they  rellect  upon  the  Commissioners? 

Charrman:  I  gather  Mr.  Leslie  Scott's  application 
has  eomething  to  do  with  the  precis  of  the  witnesses' 
mnlence.  Perhaps  if  I  might  suggest  it,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  suggest  that  some  members  have 
iu:i(li>  up  their  minds.  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  will  know  as 
an  advocate,  just  as  much  as  I  know,  that  very  often 
you  think  \uu  have  the  jury  dead  against  you,  but, 
after  all,  they  are  Englishmen,  and  I  think  they  are 
opeii  to  conviction.  Even  if  some  gentlemen, 
apparently — I  do  not  even  say  they  have  apparently 
— have  made  up  their  minds,  I  am  sure  the  arguments 
a<hanced  will  receive  the  most  careful  attention. 
With  regard  to  your  application,  Mr.  Leslie  Soott,  I 
gather  it  is  something  with  regard  to  sending  in 
copies  of  the  prtcis. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  It  is,  sir.  The  application  I 
desire,  to  make,  and  which  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money 
cUssires  to  prevent  me  making,  is  that  the  precis  of 
evidence  should  not  be  sent  in  in  advance  in  that 
way.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  witnesses  that  they  should 
have  their  proofs  laid  before  the  Commission  a  long 
time  in  advance  in  order  that  those  to  whom  I 
referred  just  now  may  equip  themselves  with  points 
which  the  witnesses  are  not  able  to  deal  with. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  On  a  point  of  order  I  do 
protest  that  that  speech  is  another  attempt  to  over- 
ride the  decision  of  the  Act  as  interpreted  by  this 
nission  and  by  yourself,  sir, — that  counsel  are 
not  to  appear  before  this  Commission.  That  was  laid 
down  not  by  ourselves  but  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  its  wisdom,  and  we  have,  I  think,  properly  inter- 
preted the  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  that 
matter.  However  that  may  bo,  the  decision  has  been 
given,  and  I  do  protest  against  these  interruptions  on 
the  part  of  counsel  on  matters  which  you,  sir,  are 
quite  competent  to  decide  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  want  to  protest  on  other 
grounds.  The  time  of  this  Commission  is  limited. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  There  are  some  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  have  as  good  a  right  to 
come  here  and  raise  points  as  Mr.  Leslie  Scott.  If 
they  are  to  come,  I  want  to  know  where  the  Com- 
mission will  end.  I  think  we  have  quite  sufficient  to 
deal  with. 

Chairman :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  all  three 
gentlemen  for  expressing  their  views,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  get  on  now.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott  will  let  us  have  the  precis  in  the  morning  on 
which  he  has  the  witnesses  to  be  called  and  the  precis 
can  be  handed  round. 

~Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  will  endeavour  to  arrange  that 
that  shall  be  done. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  ask  your  leave  to  make 
one  other  observation,  sir. 

Chairman :    Certainly. 

Sir  L.  Chinzza  Money:  As  you  have  allowed  it  to 
be  uttered — I  do  not  say  you  could  prevent  it — but 
it  has  been  uttered,  that  certain  people  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  evidence  which  others 
have  not,  may  I  point  out  that  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  schemes  from  the  other  side  for  examina- 
tion ourselves,  so  that  those  economists  who  come 
before  the  Commission  who  are  in  favour  of  nation- 
alisation have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the 
other  side's  views,  while  gentlemen  well  qualified  to 
<lo  it.  like  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who  is  now  before  us, 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  criticising  in  detail  the 
for  nationalisation  as  presented  from  this  side 
liv  various  people.  I  only  want  to  make  that  obser- 
vation, which  otherwise  I  should  not  trouble  you 
with,  because  counsel  has,  as  I  think,  abused  his 
position  here  to  make  lemarks  which  amount  to  an 
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before   us   which   we  ourselves   have   not 
<•<!   and,   indeed,   intend  to  prevent 
I//.  Arthur  Bui/our:  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Commission,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  have  from  the  other  side  a  definite  scheme 
whieh  we  can  criticise.     Various  schemes  have  been 
thrown   out,    and    a   scheme  from    Mr.    Straker,    the 
miners'  representative,  has  been  repudiated.     I  think 
it  would  bo  well  to  have  from  the  other  side  a  scheme 
which  we  could  consider. 

Mi-.  B.  It.  Tawney:  I  will  not  traverse  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott's  statement  about  the  Commissioners  having 
made  up  their  minds,  because  it  is  not  a  kind  of 
statement  worth  discussing,  but  should  not  have  been 
made  on  the  one  point  about  the  pr&cit  being  sent  in. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  On  a  point  of  order,  would  you 
refer  to  paragraph  3  of  the  First  Report  signed  by 
Messrs.  Smillie,  Hodges,  Herbert  Smith,  Tawney, 
Sidney  Webb,  and  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money,  in  which 
they  say:  "  We  think  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  miners,  nationali- 
sation ought  to  be,  in  principle,  at  once  determined 
on." 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Our  side  will  have  to  retire 
from  this  Commission  if  outsiders  like  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  There  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  retire.  We  cannot  sit  here  and 
allow  thai. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Hear,  hear ! 

Sir  Allan  Smith:  I  suggest  this  matter  ought  to 
have  been  discussed  in  camera. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   No,  in  public. 

Chairman  :  At  present  Mr.  Tawney  is  making  an 
observation. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  May  I  return  to  my  point? 
In  spite  of  what  Sir  Leslie  Scott  says — I  go  so  far 
as  to  say  I  am  even  familiar  with  the  Report  which 
he  has  read — I  am  still  wishful  to  have  as  long  an 
opportunity  as  possible  of  considering  the  evidence 
put  before  us,  and  I  submit  that  that  is  a  perfectly 
proper  attitude.  The  only  proper  attitude,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  do  justice  to  the  evidence 
is  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in  advance. 
I  have  given  evidence  before  Royal  and  other  Com- 
missions, and  the  procedure  in  my  experience  always 
was  for  the  Commissioners  to  tell  the  witness  that  he 
must  send  in  a  proof  of  his  evidence  some  con- 
siderable time  in  advance,  in  order  that  the  Com- 
missioners might  consider  it.  Now  that  is  the 
reasonable  procedure.  It  is  a  procedure  which  makes 
-on  the  whole  for  fairness  and  for  the  discovery  of 
the  relevant  facts,  and  I  would  ask  you -if  we  cannot 
pursue  that  procedure  now. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  I  understand,  does 
not  want  to  give  his  precis  in  at  the  last  moment,  but 
he  will  let  us  have  it  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can.  I 
do  not  suppose  at  the  moment  he  has  his  prtcit 
ready.  There  is  this  to  be  said :  Supposing  it  turns 
out  that  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  hands  in  his  precis  at  the' 
very  last  moment,  and  any  gentleman  on  either  side 
says:  "  Well,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing this,  and  I  really  cannot  ask  questions  upon  a 
precis  that  I  have  only  just  seen  a  moment  ago," 
under  those  circtimstances  I  shall  exercise  my  function 
as  a  chairman  and  say :  "  I  shall  have  the  witness 
recalled  after  a  due  interval." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  Thank  you,  Sir;  that  quite 
meets  my  wish. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  am  sorry  to  speak  again, 
but  I  must  really  ask  whether  interruptions  of  the 
character  which  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  has  just  made  are 
to  be  permitted.  If  so,  I  must  respectfully  intimate 
my  intention  of  retiring  from  this  Commission. 

Chairman:  Thank  you.  Now  we  will  continue  with 
Mr.  Tawney's  cross-examination  of  the  witness.  We 
have  only  occupied  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  this 
discussion. 

10,886.  Mr.  Jt.  H.  Tawney  (To  the  Witness):  If  1 
may  make  a  digression  in  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  do  not  propose  to  follow  you  into  some  of  the 
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larger  questions  which  you  have  raised  about  the 
nature  of  Parliament  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Webb 
and  Karl  Marx,  and  so  on.  I  gather,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  you  are  a  strong  advocate  of  private 
enterprise? — Vee. 

10.887.  And  on  page   7  of   your   typed  proof   you 
give   a  list  of   the   various   achievements  of   private 
enterprise? — In  that  particular  field. 

10.888.  Yes.    in   that   particular   field.      You    say: 
"  In  the  50  years  ending  1902  the  death  rate  from 
accidents   among  miners  dropped   from   5   and  6   per 
thousand  to  1   and  2  per   thousand,   and   the  death 
rate  from  all  causes  was  reduced  by  more  than  half." 
Then  you  go  on   to  mention  certain  other   improve- 
ments," and  then  you  say:    "  All  this  has  been  done 
by   private  enterprise,   without   any  assistance   from 
the  State."     On  reconsideration  would  you  not  desire 
to  qualify  that  statement  a  little  ? — No. 

10.889.  Does  it   not  occur  to  you  that  the  reduc- 
tion  in  death   rate  from   accidents  has  been   partly 
due  to  the  action  of  the  State? — The  statement  here 
that  all  this  has  been  done  without  assistance  from 
the  State  refers  to  development  on  the  technical  side. 

10.890.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  accidents  or  reduc- 
tion in  death  rate? — It  was  meant  to  refer  to  that. 
I  should  not  have  used   the  word   "  assistance."     I 
quite    recognise   that    the    State   has    a    compulsory 
power  and  a  governing  power  which  it  has  quite  pro- 
perly  used'  both  in  factories  and  mines  to   establish 
a  standard  with  regard  to  accidents. 

10.891.  That  is  to  say,  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  accidents,   as  you  point  out  quite  rightly,   is  not 
simply  due  to  the  action  of  the  owners,  but  due  partly 
to   the   action   of    the    Legislature?— I     think     quite 
rightly  that  is  a  general  view  of  the  function  of  the 
Government,  and  the  function  of  the  Government  is 
to  govern. 

10.892.  I  only  want  your  view  of  the  facts.     This 
particular  improvement  is  due  partly   to  the  State, 
is  it  not? — It  is  due  to  the  State  exercising  ite  proper 
functions  as  a  Government. 

10.893.  Do  you  know  how  many  Acts  dealing  with 
the  safety  of   miners   have   been   passed1?     The   first 
Act  was  in  1842,  was  it  not? — You  may  be  right. 

10.894.  I  am  speaking  without  pretence  to  accuracy, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  moderate  to  say  it  is  not  less 
than  eight? — May  I  submit  that  this  is  really  beside 
the  point?    I  do  not  challenge  the  power  of  the  State 
to  take  governing   action,   by  which  I   include  such 
things  as  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  Mines  Acts,  and 
so  on,'  but  I  challenge  the  State  taking  commercial  or 
industrial  action. 

10.895.  As  you  know  the  distinction  is  not  always 
very  easy  to  draw  in  practice,  but  I  think  you  will 
see  the   relevance  of   this,    if   I   may   go   on.     Is   it 
within   your  knowledge  that  when   these   Acts  were 
still    Bills    a    considerable    number    of     them    were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  coalowners  in  Parliament? 
— It  is  quite  probable. 

10.896.  But  you  have  not  any  personal  knowledge? 
—No,  but  it  is  quite  probable. 

10.897.  You  have  not  read  the  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion?— I   have   read   more  or   less  the  history  of  the 
Factory    Acts,    and    I   know   they    were    opposed    by 
employers  very  largely. 

10.898.  You  know,  perhaps.  Professor  Jevons'  book 
on  the  coal  trade? — I  remember  reading  it  years  ago. 

10.899.  I    do   not  mean  the  elder   Jevons,    but  the 
son? — No,  I  have  not  read  it. 

10.900.  I    think    if    you    will    consult    the    history 
of  it  again  you  will  see  that  strenuous  opposition  was 
offered? — What  is  the  point  of  that,  quite? 

10.901.  That   when   the   State  has   endeavoured   to 
enforce  a  higher  standard  of  safety   with   regard   to 
miners   it   has   come   into   collision    with   parties   who 
have  financial  interests  in  preventing  that  standard 
being  enforced? — Quite   so,    but   I   do   not  see   what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  State  becoming 
actively  an  industrial  factor. 


10.902.  I   might   retort  that    the   reduction  of   the 
death    rate    has    nothing    to    do    with    that.      You 
raised  the  point  and  not  I.     Has  it  occurred  to  you 
that    supposing    the     State,     instead    of    being    an 
external    authority    interfering    from    time   to   time, 
were  itself  owner  of  the  mines,  it  might  be  able  to 
make  further   advances  in   the  direction  of  securing 
greater  safety? — I  think  the  chances  are  against  it, 
because  you    would   at  once   get  two  different'  State 
Departments  quarrelling  with  one  another.     That  is 
one  of  my  arguments  for  keeping  the  State  out  of 
industry:    I   want  the  State  to  be   a  neutral   acting 
outside,  but  keeping  the  authorities  and  the  rest  of 
us  in  order. 

10.903.  You    mean   the    Home    Office,    through   the 
Mines  Inspector,  might  come  into  collision  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  whatever  the  Authority  was,  for 
managing  the  mines? — Yes,  that  is  exactly  my  point. 

10.904.  As  you   are   aware  at  the  present  time  it 
is    not    always    very    easy    for    the    Home    Office    to 
enforce  regulations  with  regard  to  safety? — That  is  a 
matter   for  Parliament. 

10.905.  Quite  so,  but  is  it  not  probable  that,  if  a 
Minister  were  liable  to  be  hauled  over  the  coals  in  the 
House  of  Commons  whenever  there  was  an  accident, 
a   higher  standard   of   safety   would    be  enforced? — I 
think  it  is  improbable.     I  think  you  get  more  efficient 
action  by  the  State  when  it  is  acting  from  outside. 

10.906.  You   make  some  statement  with  regard  to 
the  rarity  of  the  gift  of  industrial  and  commercial 
management,  and  you  go  on  to  say  that  is  the  reason 
why    managers    command    high    salaries.     Have    you 
any  knowledge  what  salaries  managers  do  command? 
— Only  generally. 

10.907.  Do   you    know    colliery    managers   are    now 
agitating  for  a  minimum  of  £500? — I  was  not  speak- 
ing  specially   of   colliery   managers   but   generally   of 
managers   throughout   industry:    I   was  dealing   with 
the  general  proposition. 

10.908.  Of  course  I   accept  that   statement,   but   I 
think  if  you  look  at  the  preceding  statement  you  will 
see,  if  I  am  mistaken,  that  the  mistake  was  natural : 
"  When,   however,    it   is  suggested   that  the  average 
miner,   or  the  average   citizen   of   this   or   any   other 
country,  is  competent  to,  share  in  the  highly  technical 
and  elaborate  work  of  managing  a  mine,  and  organis- 
ing the  sale  of  its  produce,  I  demur  "? — Yes,  but  you 
were  using  the  word   "  manager  "  in  a  more  limited 
sense  than  I  was.     A  great  deal  of  the  management 
in  the  mine  is  done  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mine. 

10.909.  By  the  "proprietors  of  the  mine"   do  you 
mean    the    shareholders? — I    mean    to   say    it   is   not 
simply  the  particular  person.     I  mean  the  industry  is 
also  conducted   partly  by  the   people  who  are  finan- 
cially responsible  for  it. 

10.910.  When  you  speak  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
mine,  I  suppose  they  are  the  shareholders? — I  meant 
the  directors.     That  is  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

10.911.  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  a  verbal  slip. 
If  we  may  start   from  that,   it  raises  an   important 
point  of  principle,  does  it  not?     Let  me  pursue  it  a 
little  further.     In  another  part  of  your  paper  rather 
an    analogous    point,    I    think,   occurs.      You    say,    I 
think — forgive  me  if  I  do  not  quote  you  correctly— - 
that  self-interest  compels  the  different  parties  inter- 
ested in  industry  under  private  management  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  concern.     I  think  you  say  some- 
thing like  that?— Yes. 

10.912.  Does  it  really  apply  to  people  who  own  the 
property  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  concern :    for 
example,    does    it    apply     to    shareholders? — To    the 
directoiv.     The  shareholders  simply  look  on  from  out- 
side. 

10.913.  Quite    so,    the   shareholders   look   on    from 
outside  and  are  important  only  because  they  are  paid 
a   dividend? — Yes.     The  directors  are   responsible  to 
them  for  the  production  of  a  dividend. 

10.914.  It  would  be  possible,  I  suppose,  to  get  rid 
of  the  shareholders  who  simply  '"  look  on   from  out- 
side "  without  in  any  way  diminishing  the  incentive  tn 
the  efficient  conduct  of   the  industry  on  the   part  of 
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those  who  do  conduct  it  at  prcaontP  —  If  you  got  rid  of 
l  lie  aharaboldan  you  get,  rid  of  tho  oiipital. 

10,  ill").   Would  YOU:-    \Vln>n  you  get  rid  of  the  capi- 
talist  do  you  get  rid  of  tho  capital  :J-  How   nro  you 
'•>  accumulate  capital? 


lO.illti.    There    lire    .scvciriil    possible    ways,    are    llin. 
You   might  possibly  save  it  out  of  tho  product 
nl  the  current  year?  —  How  do  you  menu  save?      — 
lo.  i»|  7.  Tho  community  might  save?  —  Yes,  but  how  :- 

Hi.  i)18.  It  might  lay  aside  a  certain  surplus?  — 
Tlint  is  iiy  taxation. 

Id.iMii.  N'ot  necessarily  at  allj  though,  of  course,  it 
ini^lit.  save  by  taxation.  Supposing  a  municipal 
tramway  wishes  to  extend,  it  may  borrow  or,  pre- 
sumably, it  may  raise  it  out  of  the  rates  —  although  it 
never  does  —  or  lay  aside  a  certain  sum  out  of  the 
takings  of  previous  years?  —  It  is  conceivable. 

10.920.  It   is    conceivable,    and    it    is    possible.     All 
I    \\ant    t<t  get  at   is   this.     It  is  not  a  mere   verbal 
l>oint.   and   I    do  not  wish  to  make  a  score  about  it. 
It  is  often  said  the  importance  of  private  enterprise 
is  tliat   it  offers  a  stimulus  to  efficiency  and  manage- 
ment, and  I  myself  should  go  so  far  as  to  admit  tliai 
that    is    a    very   weighty    argument    and    one    vhich 
should  be  met,  but  it  does  not  really  apply,  does  it,  to 
all  aspects  of  private  enterprise?     I  mean,  there  are 
several    parties   interested    in   a   concern.     Assuming 
that,    to  some  of   them    private   enterprise   offers    a 
stimulus;    to  others,   the   shareholders,    it   does    not, 
who.  as  you  say,  look  at  it  from  outside?  —  Yes,  but 
they  provide  the  capital. 

10.921.  Yes,  but  they  do  not  conduct  the  industry? 
—No,  but  they  provide  the  capital  without,  which  the 
industry  could  not  be  conducted. 

10.922.  That  is  to  say,  their  function  is  merely  to 
provide  capital?  —  It  is  very  important.     I  should  not 
use  the  word  "  merely." 

10.923.  Their  function  is  to  provide  capital  and  to 
be  paid   for  it.     If  it  were  possible  to  raise  capital 
otherwise,  you  would  not  impede  the  efficiency  of  the 
industry?—  I  think  the  best  conceivable  way  to  raise 
capital   is  to  leave   it   to  private  individuals  to  save 
their  money  and  invest  it. 

10.924.  You  criticise  the  Post  Office,  with  regard  to 
which  I  am  not  competent  to  follow  you,  but  I  should 
like  to  get  clear  from  you  your  view.     On  page  5  of 
your   proof   you   say  :    "  The   experience  of  the  tele- 
phones.  though  not  quite   so   bad   as  the  telegraphs, 
equally  shows  that  the  State  fails   to   make  a  profit 
where  private  capitalists  succeed."     Do  you  suggest 
that  the  failure  to  make  a  profit   is  always  a  proof 
of  inefficiency?—  It  is  partly  due   to  inefficiency  and 
partly  to  Parliamentary  interference. 

10,92/5.  Do  you  suggest  the  faet  that  a  privately- 
managed  Post  Office  might  make  a  larger  profit  than 
a  publicly-managed  Post  Office  is  conclusive  on  the 
side  of  private  as  against  public  management?  —  I 
do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  your  question. 

10,92f5.  I  understand  you  to  say  your  criticism  is 
that  certain  State  Services  have  failed  to  make 
a  profit  where  private  enterprise  in  those  Services 
might  have  succeeded  in  making  a  profit?  —  Yes. 

10.927.  Do  you  suggest   that   the   fact  that    profits 
might  be  lower  under  public  than  private  management 
is   conclusive   agatnst   public   management?—  It    is   fl 
strong  argument  against  it. 

10.928.  Are  there  not  some  Services  which  it  might 
be   worth    while   to   conduct  even   at    a  loss?—  Which 
are  they. 

10.929.  For  instance,  the  provision  of  roads  or  the 
provision  of  schools?  —  I   think  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  making  even  the  users  of  roads,  such 
as  motorists,  pay  for  the  use  of  them. 

10.930.  Do  you  suggest  the  rnads  ought  to  pay  for 
themselves?  —  I    think,     on     the     whole,    the    present 
system   is  better,  but  we  should  never  have  got  our 
present,     roads     they     had     not     begun      oy     paying 
for   themselves.     Practically   every   road   in    England 
at  the  present  ti^ie  is  due  to  private  enterprise. 
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;l  I  hat  is  to  «ay,  in  tho  early  ntage*  of 
CUrtloping  an  undertaking  private  enterprise  miKht 
'"•  <  ,„,„,  ,,ilv  desirable,  hut  within  a  time,  a»  in  the 
case  of  roads,  it  might  be  desirable  to  revise  that 
method  at  a  later  stage?-!  admit  that  an  a  general 
proposition. 

10.932.  Then    with     regard    to    this     point     about 
profits— again,   I   must  apologise  if   I   have  not  your 
exact  words     I  think  you  say  the  only  part  of   the 
Postal  Service  which  makes  a  profit  is  the  delivery  of 
letters,   while  the  telegraphs  and  so  on  make  a  toss. 
Is     that,    really    so    very    severe    criticmm     upon     it? 
Is   it  not  the  case  that  even   in   a   private  business, 
taking  shop-keeping,   it  may  pay  to  sell  one  line  at 
a  loss  and  make  a  larger  profit  on  other  lines?   That  is 
common  practice,  is  it  not?— Yes,  but  the  Post  Office 
did  not  set  out  to  do  that,   but  to  make  a  profit  on 
telegrams  and  failed,  and  thev  set  out  to  make  a  profit 
on  telephones  and  they  failed. 

10.933.  But   it  may  have  changed  its;  mind,  might 
it  not?— No,  I  think  it  was  due  to  bad  management. 
It  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  workpeople  employed 
by     the     State    work     less     efficiently    than     people 
employed  by  private  persons. 

10.934.  You  say   it   was   due   to  bad   management, 
and,  of  course,  it  may  have  been,  but  I  see  nothing 
in  your  paper  to  produce  any  evidence  about  that?— 
Well,  I  cannot  go  into  the  whois  matter,  of  course. 

10.935.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  most  of  these  cases 
are  questions  of  evidence?     We  do  not  want  to  argue 
in  the  air? — The  main  fact  is  that  they  promised  a 
profit   which    they   have   not   delivared. 

10.936.  When  did  they  promise  it? — They  promised 
a  profit  for  telegraphs  in  1870. 

10.937.  That  is  40  years  ago?— Which   they  failed 
to  deliver  after  two  years. 

10.938.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  the  State  or 
public  undertaking  has  no  right  to  revise  its  financial 
or  commercial  policy? — It  was  not  intended  to  revise 
it.     There  has  never  been  any  distinct  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  they  meant  to  carry 
telegrams  for  less  than  cost  price. 

10.939.  I   suggest     the     material   question     is     not 
whether     the     State   has   changed     its     method,    but 
whether  the  method  now  adopted  is  a  sound  method 
or  not? — I  think  it  is  very  unsound  that  I  should  be 
allowed  to  send  a  telegram  partly  at  your  expense. 

10.940.  I   am   afraid   I  cannot   agree   with  you.     I 
am  delighted   that  you   are   able  to   do  it,   and  hope 
that  you  will  take  every  advantage  of  it.     With  re- 
gard to  the  miners,  I  see  on  page  15  you  speak,  to 
begin    with,   of   the   pamphlet   called    "  The    Miners' 
Next  Step."     That  pamphlet  was  produced   in   1911, 
was  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  that  i&  the  date. 

10.941.  Was  it  an  official  pamphlet  on  the  part  of 
the    Miners'    Federation? — It    was    published    by    the 
Unofficial   Reform   Committee.     I   stated   that  in   my 
evidence. 

10.942.  What    exactly    is   your    object    in    bringing 
forward  this  pamphlet  produced  by  an  unofficial  com- 
mittee eight  years  ago? — To  show  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  miners. 

10.943.  Is  it  really  relevant  to  the  demands  which 
are  now  being  put  forward  by  the  Miners'  Federation? 
— Certainly,  because  it  shows  there  is  a  body  of  miners 
opposed  to  those  demands. 

10.944.  There  was  eight  years  ago  a  group  of  miners 
who,  before  the  miners'   recent  programme  had  been 
produced,  neld  rather  different  views.     Is  that  really 
relevant? — I    think    it    is    most    relevant,    unless   you 
suggest   the   miners   change   their   views   every   eight 
years. 

10.945.  I  suggest  one  reason  for  mentioning  it  was 
nil  invidiam? — In  what  way? 

10.946.  In  order  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
Miners'  Federation  produced  this  programme? — No.  I 
say  it  is  proof  that  a  body  of  miners  are  opposed  to  the 
proposition  put  forward  by  the  Miners'   Federation. 
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10.947.  You  must  not  say  "  are,"  but  "  were?"- 
Yes.     I   have   no  evidence  later   than   that  of   eight 
years  ago. 

10.948.  Possibly  that  is  so  eight  years  ago.     Now 
the  circumstances  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  your 
attention  are  these.     You  speak  of  this  pamphlet  and 
you  say:   "  This  amounts  to  a  claim  that  the  miners 
are   to   be   allowed   to   treat  our   greatest  source   of 
natural  wealth  as  if  it  were  their  private  property." 
I  daresay   it   does.     Does  that  mean  you  think  our 
greatest  source  of   natural   wealth  ought   not  to   be 
treated  as  private  property? — Their  proposition  is  in 
conflict  with  the  proposition  of  the  State  Socialists. 
That  is  all  I  meant. 

10.949.  This  sentence  is  not  a  criticism  on  the  pro- 
posal?— I  do  not  quite  know  what  you  mean. 

10.950.  You   quote  the  proposal  and  go  on   to  say 
that  these  proposals  amount   "to   a  claim  that  the 
miners  are  to  be  allowed  to  treat  our  greatest  source 
of  natural  wealth    as   if  it   were   their  private   pro- 
perty "?— Yes. 

10.951.  Is  that  system  a  criticism  on  the  proposal? 
That  is  all  I  wish  to  know? — It  is  a  criticism  so  far 
as  the  miners  represent  a  single  corporation. 

10.952.  Does  that  mean  that  you  do  not  think  our 
greatest  source  of  natural  wealui  ought  to  be  treated 
as  private  property? — Not  by  a  single  corporation. 

10.953.  That  is  to  say,   you  would  be  against  any 
forms  of  combination? — Unless  it  were  limited  to  very 
small   areas. 

10.954.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  any  national  com- 
bination,  either    of    workers    or    capitalists? — I    am 
absolutely  opposed  to  it. 

10.955.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    If   I   may  say  so, 
I  thought  your  evidence  very  interesting,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  it.     At  the  con- 
clusion of  our  proceedings  last  night,   in   answer  to 
Mr.  Webb,  you  indicated  your  opinion  that  officials, 
whether  in  the  Government  or  as  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment,  down,  I  think  you  said,   to  the  lowest  public 
official,   are  thinking  of  themselves  first  and   not  of 
the  public  service? — Yes. 

10.956.  Is  that  your  considered  opinion? — Yes. 

10.957.  Do  you  mind  if  1   ask  you,   then,   whether 
you   have   had   any  occasion    to   see  the  servants   of 
State  at  work  during  the  four  years  of  the  war?— 
What  I  meant  by  that  was  that  officials  in  the  public 
service,     like    all     human     beings,     are     primarily 
dominated  by  the  motive  of  self-interest. 

10.958.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked  you.    Have 
you  had   an  opportunity  of  seeing   those  gentlemen 
at   work   upon    whom    you    reflect   in   rathe?    severe 
terms? — I    have   also    seen   many    people    in   private 
work 

10.959.  Forgive  me !    Have  you  seen  them  at  work  ? 
— Both   in  public  and  private  work   and  throughout 
the   war  a   great   many    people   have   worked   much 
harder  than  before  the  war. 

10.960.  Have  you  actually  seen   Civil  Servants,  in 
particular,  in  our  great  public  Supply  Departments, 
the    War    Office,    the    Admiralty,    the    Ministry    of 
Shipping,  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  the  other  offices, 
who  were  concerned   with  the  direct  administration 
of   the  war;  have   you   seen   them  at  work   or  have 
you  been  working  with  them? — No,  I   have   not.     1 
know  many  of  them  have  worked  extremely  well,   if 
that  is  what  you  wish  me  to  say. 

10.961.  May  I  suggest  to  you,  therefore,  that  your 
phrase  is  a  little  too  sweeping  and  somewhat  unjust? 
— The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  that  people 
in  Government  service  are  necessarily  looking  at  the 
problem  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of-  self-interest, 
as  every  human  being  has  to  do,  and  the  motive  of 
self-interest    in    public    service    works    against    the 
common  interest,  whereas  in  private  service  it  works 
for  the  common  interest. 

10.962.  May  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  the  war  has  demonstrated  that  your  thesis  is 
not  tenable.     May  I    ask    you   if  it   is   within   your 


knowledge  that  Civil  Servants  in  these  terrible  four 
years  have  initiated  original  ideas,  nave  initiated 
original  policies,  and  have  carried  out  the  administra- 
tion of  work  with  such  extraordinary  ability  as  not 
only  to  commend  their  work  to  our  own  Government, 
but  to  foreign  Governments,  and  also  to  the  business 
men  who  have  been  associated  with  them  in  that 
way?  Is  that  within  your  knowledge? — It  is  within 
my  knowledge  that  there  has  been  a  much  higher 
standard  of  public  service  during  the  war,  which, 
again,  is  due  to  a  fundamental  human  instinct,  the 
love  of  a  fight. 

10.963.  Is    it    not   the   fact   that   these   same   civil 
servants  performed   equally  good  services  before  the 
war   in   a  more   limited   sphere? — The   standard    was 
much  lower  before  the  war,   and  will  be  much  lower 
after. 

10.964.  If  you   take   the   gentleman,    for   instance, 
who    carried    out   our    admirable   rationing   schemes, 

which   were   such    a   success ? — I   can   only   smile 

when  you  say  that. 

10.965.  I   do  not  think    you   would  smile    if    you 
knew   as   much   about  the   subject  as   I  do.     May   I 
suggest  the  gentleman   who  carried   out  what  I  call 

our  extraordinarily  successful  rationing  scheme ? 

— Are  you  referring  to  the  rationing  of  coal  ? 

10.966.  Forgive  me  !     Of  course,  I  do  not  object  to 
your     interrupting     my     question.       I     do     include 
coal ? — May  I  give  you  an  illustration  from  Leeds? 

10.967.  Will  you  allow  me  to  complete  my  question? 
— Yes. 

10.968.  Are   you    aware   that   this   gentleman    who 
carried  out  the   rationing  of   food   was  just  as  com- 
petent a  Civil   Servant  before  the   war,   and   before 
the  war  began  he  was  a  gentleman  who  carried  out 
work  which  in  a  different  scale  was  quite  as  success- 
ful?— It  may  be. 

10.969.  But  is  not  that  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  opinion  you  have  expressed? — No.     I  was  laying 
down    the    general  proposition,    and   your    particular 
oases  do  not  refute  that. 

10.970.  When   the   war   broke   out   we   found   our- 
selves, through  the  neglect  of  private  capitalism,   in 
such  dire  straits  that  we   nearly  lost  the  war,   and 
the    whole    thing    had    to    be    pulled    together    by    a 
limited  number  of  Civil  Servants  with  a  number  of 
outside   men  called   in  to  their   aid? — No,   I   believe 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  wealth  which  private 
capitalism  built  up  we  should  have  lost  the  war. 

10.971.  Are  you   aware  that  when   war  broke  out 
we  had   not   even   zinc   for   cartridges? — It   may   be. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  refute  or  to  accept  your 
statement. 

10.972.  As  I  sat  on  .a  Committee  which  dealt  with  it, 
I  am  only  too  painfully  aware  of  it.     Are  you  awarp 
that  we  had  not  enough  steel  to  go  round  ? — You  seem 
to  have  got  to  the  limits  of  my  knowledge  of  these 
details. 

10.973.  I   am  sorry  to   press  you  on  these  things, 
but  you   have  expressed   some  very  strong   opinions 
here.     I   have   a   great   respect,   of   course,    for  your 
intelligence,  if  I  may  say  so,   and  I  know  that  you 
will   agree  that  opinions  ought  to  be  based   upon   a 
precise   knowledge  of   facts,    and   that   is   why   I   put 
the  facts  to  you  so  as  to  test  your  opinions.     I  ask 
you  again,  are  you  aware  that  when  the  war  began 
we  had  not  enough  steel  to  go   round? — It  is  quite 
possible  that  as  the  nation  had  not  been  looking  for- 
ward   to    war,    it    was    unprepared    for    war.        That 
applied   to  the    Army   as   well   as  the   industrial   ser- 
vices of  the  country. 

10.974.  Are     you     aware    that    trade     neglect     by 
capitalism   was  not  only  with  regard  to  war  trades, 
but  peace  trades?     Steel   was  wanted  for  peace? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  your  statement  that  people 
engaged  in  the  trade  had  not  looked  ahead  and  had 
not  enough  steel  for  peace  requirements. 

10.975.  I  called  attention  to  it  two  years  before  the 
war   and  one  year  before  the  war   in   articles  which 
had  a  large  circulation  in  the  north  of  England  and 
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excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  'at  the  time? — Do 
you  suggest  the  manufacturers  did  not  read  yimr 
articles 't 

10,(J7ti.  Some  did  and  some  did  not,  and  the  wur 
proved  there  was  not  enough  supply? — The  war  proved 
there  was  not  enough  steel  for  war  requirements 
when  no  one  anticipated  war. 

10.977.  But  these  trades  were  not  only  for  war  but 
for  peace? — But  what  you  do  not  prove  is  that  the 
provision    for    the   peace   requirements   of   steel    was 
inadequate.     You  have  not  the  means  to  prove  that. 

10.978.  We  have  this,  that  we  were  falling  so  behind 
in  steel  production  that  we  wore  a  bad  third  in  the 
steel  production  of  the  world? — That  raises  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  the  supply  of  German  iron  and  all 
sorts  of  things,  which  are  quite  a  different  issue.     You 
might  get  into  the  Tariff  Reform  issue  over  that. 

10.979.  Yes,  but  we  do  not  want  to  do  that.     Take 
a   tiling   essentially   connected   with  capital :    the  by- 
products of  coal  are  valuable,  not  only  for  peace  but 
for  war ;  they  branch  off  from  one  stem,  which  stem, 
if  attended  to,  gives  you  industries  for  peace  and  gives 
you   industries  for  war.     The  stem  was  so  neglected 
that  in  peace  we  had  not  the  dye  industry  and  in  war 
we  had  not  the  explosive  industry,  which  was  directly 
related   to   it.     Is  that   a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
capitalism  in  this  country? — It  proves  capitalism  was 
concentrated  on  other  things,  and  you,  who  used  to 
be   a   Free   Trader,    would    probably    say    they    were 
right. 

10.980.  While  I  was  a  Free  Trader  I  pointed  out 
that  these  things  were  wrong? — I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  argument  whether  it  is  better  for  the  country  to 
leave  an  industry  to  another  country  or  conduct  that 
industry  itself. 

10.981.  You  will  allow  me  to  use  my  own  phrase? — 
word   "  neglect." 

10.982.  You  will  allow  me  to  use  my  own  phrase? — 
But  I  will  not  accept  your  word   "  neglect." 

10.983.  No,  I  am  afraid  we  differ  about  that.     I  say 
these  deficiencies  being  revealed,   is  it  not  the  fact, 
to  take  the  chemical  industry,  that  one  of  our  clever- 
est scientists,  Lord  Fletcher  Moulton,  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Explosive  Supply  Department  and  given 
the  assistance  of  other   scientists,    and   in  two  years 
they  built  up   a  magnificent  explosive  industry? — It 
is  the  case  that  the  impetus  of  war  brought  out  a 
tremendous   volume  of   knowledge   from   the   country 
which  had   not  previously   been   used. 

10.984.  And  that  was  done  under  State  auspices  by 
the  very  officials  whom  you  denounce  here? — By  people 
trained  to  private  enterprise. 

10.985.  Lord  Fletcher  Moulton  was  a  judge  and  an 
official? — Quite  so,  but  he  had  also  the  private  train- 
ing of  a  barrister. 

10.986.  One  of  the  very  gentlemen  whom  you  con- 
demn was  an  official,   and'  he  was  the  head  of  this 
Department? — He  happened  to  be. 

10.987.  And  you  say  every  official  is  necessarily  in 
effect  a   "  waiter,"   thinking  of  himself   and  not  of 
the  public,  which   is  worse  than  a  waster? — That  is 
true  of  the  average  official. 

10.988.  No;    you    said   from    the    Prime    Minister 
down   they   were   all   bad? — I    think    the   average   is 
lower  than  in  private  life. 

10.989.  Are   you  aware   that   Lord   Rhondda,    who 
was  a   firsl^class  business  man,   when  he  was  at  the 
Ministry    of    Food,    found'    he    could    get    plenty    oi 

••*  men,  but  he  complained  he  could  not  get 
enough  Civil  Servants? — If  you  are  to  run  a  depart- 
ment, you  want  men  trained  in  that  department. 

10.990.  He  wanted  administrators  to  administer  the 
food  of  this  country? — Well,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
coal? 

191.  It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
point  and  tin-  main  issue  which  concerns  the  public 
is  whether  industries  can  be  successfully  conducted  by 
•;  elevated  to  the  position  of  public  responsi- 
bility. That  is  ^he  issue.  You  in  very  strong 
language  say  that  is  impossible? — I  say  you  get 
1«  HIT  results  by  the  methods  of  private  enterprise. 

!II.:MI-.'.  I  think  I  have  shown  you  in  industry  after 
industry  that  private  enterprise  left  us  without  these 
industries? — I  deny  that. 
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10.993.  That  m  a  matter  of  fatt,  and  we  were  ex- 
posed  to  the  gravest  danger  P— I   deny   that  our  in- 
dustries  beiuro  the  war  were  in  the  aggregate  in   a 
bad  condition.     They  were  in  a  very  fine  condition. 

10.994.  Is  it  your  point  that  the  war  mado  all  the 
difference  to  the  private  individual  and  changed  him 
into  a  different  sort  of  being? — Certainly;  war  does 
that. 

10,996.  Are  you  aware  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war  private  individuals  in  charge  of  important  trad- 
ing concerns  sent  out  of  this  country  tea,  fate  and 
other  things,  which  were  wanted  in  this  country,  to 
aach  an  extent  tttat  we  were  brought  into  a  position 
of  grave  danger? — I  am  quite  aware  that  private 
motives  sometimes  work  against  the  public  interest, 
and  that  is  why  the  State  must  intervene  as  a  govern- 
ing body. 

10.996.  Are  you   aware  that  private  interests  sent 
tea  out  of   this  country  in  such  a  way,   as  appears 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  that  we  were  driven 
to  pay  4s.  or  5a.  a  pound  because  of  what  they  had 
done,  and  some  of  that  tea  went  to  the  enemy? — I  am 
not  aware  that  it  went  to  the  enemy. 

10.997.  1  have  reason  to  know  that  because  I  served 
on    the   Blockade   Committee.      Take    fata:    >Are  you 
awaro  that  fats  had  to  be  rationed  in  this  country 
because  of  the  neglect  to  store  fat  which  had  been 
brought  into  this  country  by  British  ships,  and  which 
had    been    eold   out    to   the    Continent    by    British 
merchants? — It  is  easy  to  make  these  statements,  and 
I  have  no  means  of  correcting  them. 

10.998.  You  have  stated  strong  opinions,  and  there- 
fore I  submit  I  have  the  right  to  ask  you  on  what 
basis  you  make  those  statements? — You  are  not  asking 
me   questions,    but   making   statements   which   I    say 
may  or  may  not  be  true. 

10.999.  At  any  rate,   if  they  should  happen  to  be 
true,    you    would    be   wrong? — No,    not    necessarily. 
They  would  not  affect  my  general  proposition.    There 
are  exceptions  to  every  general  proposition. 

11.000.  Now  let  us  start  at  the  point  you  started 
with.      You  said  the  country  would   be  as  badly  off 
with  Government  standard  coal  as  it  was  with  Govern- 
ment ale  and  Government  tea.     Let  us  take  Govern- 
ment tea  first.     Do  you  know  how  Government  tea 
arose? — this  is  your  own  example  and  not  mine?- 
I  should  think  it  arose  largely  from  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  make  people  uncomfortable. 

11.001.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  humour  of  what 
you  say,  but  there  is  more  than  humour  engaged  here, 
and    let    us    consider    tea,    which    is    not    always    a 
humourous   thing.     Do   you    know   that   tea   rose   in 
price  in  the  shops  from  4s.  to  5s.   a  pound,  and  do 
you  know  we  had  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  it 
even  at  that  price? — I  am  not  sure  it  would  not  have 
been   better  to  let  the  price  rise  and   let  the  thing 
adjust  itself. 

11.002.  That  is  individualism.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  public  were  very  discontented  with  tea  at  that 
price,  and  the  grocers  said  it  would  go  up  to  7s.  6d. 
a  pound.     Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  would  have 
risen  to  that? — I  do  not  know  what  price  it  might 
have  risen  to. 

11.003.  It  got  to  between  4s.  and  5s.  a  pound,  and 
it  was  still  rising? — It  may  or  may  not  have  been,  but 
I   think   the   idea  of   blending  different   qualities   of 
tea  was  perfectly  absurd. 

11.004.  You  have  a  logical  mind   enough  to  know 
that  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.     Do  you 
know  that  caused   Lord   Rhondda   to   interfere,    and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Shipping  Ministry  to  bring;down 
the   price  of  tea  from   4s.,   which   was  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  by  private  enterprise  gentlemen,  to 
2s.  8d.,  and  do  you  know  that  that  is  how  Govern- 
ment tea  arose? — I  also  know  no  one  liked  standard 
tea. 

11.005.  Do  you  know  that  the  shortage  was  partly, 
if   not  wholly,   overcome  by   forming  a  store  of   tea. 
which  private  interests  had  not  formed? — I   have  no 
means  of  checking  your  statements. 

11.006.  For  such  strong  opinions   as  you    have   e\- 
piesesd  you  have  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the 

relating    to    the    war?— I    have    very    limited 
acquaintance  with  the  statements  you  bring  forward. 
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11.007.  But  these  facts  which  I  have  given  you  have 
been  before  the  public  for  more  than  four  years?— 
That  may  be,  but  I  came  here  to  give  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  coal. 

11.008.  But  you  yourself  referred  to  the  subject  of 
tea? — Simply  as  an  example  of  what  was  unpopular 
with  the  country. 

11.009.  Why  should  you  reproach  me  with  referring 
to  tea? — Because  you  are  going  on  a  different  issue 
with   regard  to   tea.     I   say   standard   coal   will   pro- 
bably be  as  unpopular  as  standard  tea. 

ll,010.Now  take  Government  ale.  Do  you  know 
how  that  arose? — I  do  not  in  the  least  know,  and  I 
do  not  see  in  the  least  that  it  is  relevant  to  the 
question  of  coal. 

11.011.  Then  why  put  it  into  your  proof? — I  merely 
say    that    standard    coal    would    be    as    unpopular    as 
standard  tea  or  standard  ale. 

11.012.  Is  not  that  rather  an  attempt  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings? — Probably 

11.013.  It   is  not  an  argument  which  ought  to  be 
addressed   to   a  serious   Commission  of  this   kind? — 
Yes,  it  is.     I  think  it  shows  that  when  you  standard- 
ise things  you  get  a  result  which  people  do  not  like. 

11.014.  You  are  making  an  illogical  contrast.     You 
are  comparing  Government  ale  in  time  of  war  with 
Government  standard  coal   in   a  time  of   peace,    and 
they    are    things    which    are   dissimilar    in    standard, 
time  and   quality  and  every  other  point? — No.     We 
may  have  been  compelled  during  the  war  to  put  up 
with  standard  tea  or  standard  ale,   but  you  propose    • 
to  make  standard  coal  a  permanent  institution. 

11.015.  Do  you  suggest  there  is  any   proper   com- 
parison between  coal  in  peace  and  ale  in  war?     I  ask 
you  again,  do  you  know  how  Government  ale  in  war 
arose? — No.     I  think  my  point  is  fairly  clear.     What 
I   say   is,   that  standard     tea     was     unpopular     and 
standard  ale  was  unpopular,  and  you  propose  to  make 
standard  coal  permanent. 

11.016.  But  the  point  of  it  is  that  your  comparison 
was  a  comparison  of  peace  conditions  with  war  con- 
ditions,   as  when  you    compared    the   figures  written 
in  that  pamphlet,  which  was  written  for  peace  con- 
ditions,  with  the   conditions   of   1919,    several   years 
after  it   was  written? — No;    will   you   allow   me?      I 
say  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not  standard  tea  was 
unpopular  and  standard  ale  was  unpopular.     It  may 
have  been  necessary  during   war-time,   but   you   pro- 
pose to  make  standard  coal  a  permanent  institution 
in  peace-time. 

11.017.  That    has    no    relevance    to    the     questi'/n 
before  us.     May  I  remind  you  that  the  standard  ale 
had  to  be  made  weak  so  as  to  conserve  the  grain  of 
this  country;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  deliberately  to 
make  the  beer  poor   in    order    that    there   might    be 
bread  enough  for  the  people  of  this  country.     Do  you 
not  think    that   that    was    a    proper    thing    for    the 
Government   to  do? — It   may   have  been,   or    it   may 
not,  but  the  point  is  that  the  people  did  not  like  it. 

11.018.  If    it   may    have   been    a  proper  thing   for 
the  Government  to  do,  then  why  sneer  at  it? — I  say 
the  people  did  not  like  it. 

11.019.  As  an  intelligent  man,  do  you  use  it  as  an 
argument  against  standard  coal  in  the  times  of  peace? 
.—All  I  say  is  that  there  are  two  things  which  the 
public  did  not  like,  and  you  propose  to  follow  that 
example. 

11.020.  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.    I  suggest 
to   you   that  your   comparison   of   the   standard   ale 
which   was  brought    about   by    a   shortage    of    grain, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — Then  you  withdraw  the 
proposition  that  we  should   have  standard   coal? 

11.021.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  should  withdraw 
your   comparison.      Will   you    not   do  so? — No,    I   do 
not. 

11.022.  On  page  15  of  your  precis  you  are  rathe- 
severe  upon  the  Miners'  Federation  ? — Yes. 

11.023.  You  talk  about  them  holding  the  State  up 
to  ransom? — Yes,  I  do. 

11.024.  In   an    article  that    was   published    in    the 
"  Sunday  Times,"   I   see  you  were  equally  severe? — 
Probably. 

11.025.  I  have  before  me  the  article  that  you  wrote 
to  the  "  Sunday  Times  "  on   March   16th.     You  sar 


0>at  the  miners  "  ask  tor  30  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages  for  a  much  reduced  working  day.  Their 
present  wages,  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  states,  come  to 
*;157,000,000  for  the  year,  30  per  cent,  on  that  figure, 
apart  from  additional  cost  due  to  the  reduction  in 
tlie  working  day,  represents  £47,000,000,  or  more 
than  the  whole  sum  calculated  to  go  in  profits  and 
royalties."  Do  you  maintain  that  statement  ?- 
worked  the  figures  out  at  the  time,  and  I  think  they 
are  accurate. 

11.026.  There  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  quite  well 
acquainted   with  the  facts,,     'ine  miners  did  not  ask 
for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  their 
wages? Surely  their  demand  was  for  30  per  cent. 

11.027.  They  did  not  ask  for  a  30  per  cent,  increase 
on  their  wages.     They  asked  for  30  per  cent,  on  their 
earnings  apart  from  the  war  wage,   which   was  3s.   a 
day,  which  makes  an  enormous    difference    to    your 
calculation?— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

11.028.  Then  probably  you  would  like  to  alter  that 
statement  ?— 1  will  at  the  first  opportunity.     That  was 
the  popular  statement  of  their  demand :   30  per  cent, 
increase  on  their  wages. 

11.029.  Yes,    but   we   look    to   Mr.  Harold   Cox    to 
give  us   something   more   than   a   popular  statement. 
1.  want  now  to  pass  from  that  to  the  question  of  the 
telephones.     You  stated  again    and    again    that    the 
Post  Office,  apart  from  the  mere  carrying  of  letters, 
is  a  bankrupt  concern? — I  do. 

11.030.  I  have  here  the  official  figures  of  the  Post 
Office? — For  what  year,  may  1  ask? 

11.031.  This   represents  the  year   1913-14,   the  last 
pre-war  year,  which  seems  to  be  the  last  fair  year  to 
take   into   account.     Are   you   aware   that   the    Post 
Office  service  in  that  year  earned  over  4  per  cent,  ou 
the  telephone  service  taken  by  itself? — That  was  after 
losing  the  royalty  which  the  telephones  had  previously 
paid. 

11.032.  You  said  it  was  a  bankrupt  concern,  and 
I  must  ask  you  to  adhere  to  the  point  1  put  to  you. 
You  said  it  was  a  bankrupt  concern  apart  from  the 
carrying  of  letters.     May  I  ask,  is  a  concern  bank- 
rupt when  it  pays  over  4  per  cent.  ? — The  telephones 
had  only  been  a  short  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  then.     They  have  gone  worse  since  then 

11.033.  That   applies   to   a    great   many   industrial 
undertakings  during  the  war  unless  they  profiteered 
at  the  expense  of   the  public,    which  the  telephones 
have  not.     You   and   I,   serving  on   a  Retrenchment 
Committee,  advised  the  Government  to  raise  by  one 
penny  the  price  in  the  call  office,  and  they  took  our 
advice,  but  apart  from  that  you  know  that  the  tele- 
phone service  has  not  profiteered  at  all  at  the  expense 
of   the   public? — You   misunderstood    me.     I  was   not 
referring  to  the  effect  of  the  war.     My  point  is  that 
the   telephone   service   is  progressively   getting   worse 
and  worse. 

11.034.  I   am  sure   you   were  not  aware    of    those 
figures  when  you  wrote  this  paper,  and  I  have  given 
you   that   opportunity   to   correct  that  error.     I   will 
repeat  what  I  said.    According  to  these  figure*,  which 
are   supplied    by  the   Post   Office    itself,   the  amount 
available  for  dividend  in  the  commercial  sense  is  over 
4   per  cent.? — Is  that   the  special  commercial   return 
that  you  have  before  you? 

11.035.  This   is  a  special   account  got  out  for  this 
Commission? — There    are    two    kinds    of    Post    Office 
returns,  one  giving  the  Parliamentary  return  and  the 
other  the  commercial  statement. 

11.036.  Are   you   aware   that   when     the    National 
Telephone  service  was  taken  over  wages  were  raised 
and  pensions  were  increased? — Yes. 

11.037.  If  the  Post  Office  were  now  paying  the  olJ, 
or  as  I  should  like  to  say,  the    inadequate    pensions 
and    the   inadequate   wages     of     the     old     days,     the 
dividend    would    not    be   4    per    cent.,    but    7'29    por 
cent.,  so  that  the  workers  have  got  more  wages  while 
llie  public  have  not  had  to  pay  more  for  their  tele 
phones? — You  overlook  the  fact  that  before  the  tele- 
phones  were   taken   over,    they   were   paying   a   very 
large  and  increasing  royalty  to  the  State  which  has 
now   been   wiped  out. 
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ll.i'.i-.  Are  you  also  nwaro  that  the  National  Tele- 
phono  Company,  \\hen  it,  was  going  to  be  taken  OUT, 
i  he  course  of  allowing  all  its  plant,  etc.,  to  be 
run  down,  so  thai  when  thr  I'.KL  Office  took  it  over 
u  was  inn  in  a  good  condition? — That  may  have 
operated  to  a  certain  extent. 

ll,(i:t!».  Do  you  kuou  that  the  Post  Office  had  to 
set  to  work  and  instal  new  plant,  and  that  that 
operation  »a*  interrupted  liy  the  outbreak  of  war? — 
[  do  not  know  that. 

11.040.  Then  might  1  suggest  that  you  would  want 
in    amend    the   statements    you    have    used? — No,    I 
adhere  to  those  phrases. 

11.041.  Then   the  Post  Office,  you  say,  is  a  bank- 
nipt   concern   although  it   pays   4    per   cent,   on   the 
telephone*:-     What   I  say   is  that  the  State  has  lost 
I iy  taking  over  the  telephones. 

11.042.  May  I   take  you  from  that  point  to  three 
different  places  where  public  enterprise  is  practised? 
Tho  places  I  refer  to  show  different  types  of  nation- 
alisation.    The  first  is  Australia.     Have  you  had  any 
opportunity   of   examining    the   accounts   relating   to 
t  lie     national     enterprise     of     Australia     and     New 
/.•aland?— No. 

11.043.  There  again,  is  it  not  a  little  unfortunate 
that  you  should  express  such  a  strong  opinion  with- 
out   examining     these    easily     available     facts? — One 
cannot  examine  all   the   facts  in   the  world. 

11.044.  I    have    a    very    good    collection    myself? — 
There  are  people  who  are  exceptional. 

11.045.  Surely    it    is   the    duty   of    people    in    your 
position  not  to  tell  the  public  things  that  are  wrong? 
— I  try  not  to  tell  them  things  that  are  wrong. 

11.046.  If  yon  will  turn  to  page  635  of  the  Official 
Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the 
years    1901-1913,     are    you    aware    that    the    whole 
of    the    Commonwealth    railways    (and    it    does    not 
refer     to     one     State     alone,     because     it     includes 
Ne\v     South     Wales,     Victoria,     Queensland,     South 
Australia,    West    Australia,    and    Tasmania)    make   a 
profit,    over    and    above    finding    the    whole    of    the 
interest    on    the    capital? — I    am    also    aware   that   a 
great   many  of  the  railways  in   Australia  were   built 
for    political    reasons. 

1  U'l".  Is  it  not  then  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
they  should  pay? — No,  there  is  a  sheer  loss  to  the 
community. 

11.048.  Let    use    see    whether,    for    instance,    New 
South    Wales    was    a    case    of    a    railway    bnilt    for 
political   reasons? — Yes. 

11.049.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  go  50  miles  on 
the   New  South   Wales  railways  for   2?.  or  less  than 
a  halfpenny  a  mile? — That  may  be  so. 

11.050.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  political  pressure 
on   the  railways? — It  may  be. 

11.051.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  a  little 
of  that  political  pressure  here?— It  does  not  in  the 
least  follow  that  we  could  built  railways  as  cheaply 
here. 

11.052.  Now  let  us  turn  to   New   Zealand.     I  find 
that  the  net  revenue  of  the  New  Zealand  Railways 
for  the  fiscal  year  1911   is  £1,990,000,  and  the  per- 
centage on  the  capital  cost  is  £4  Is.     Are  you  aware 
of  that  fart? — You  might  read  out  thousands  of  facts, 
and  ask  me  if  I  was  aware  of  them 

11.053.  I  am  putting  it  that  all  these  facts  are  so 
inconsistent   with   your    strongly   expressed  opinions. 
You  have  expressed  yourself  in  your  paper  in  a  most 
downright  way,  there  are  no  bones  about  it  in  your 
paper  ?^There  are  not  intended  to  be. 

11.054.  What  you   mean  is,  putting  it  shortly,  that 
public   enterprise    is   always   unsuccessful? — No,  what 
I  say  is  that  private  enterprise  is  in  the  main  better 
than    public    enterprise. 

11.055.  I  am  giving  you  all  these  facts,  and  I  think 
I  am  perfectly  relevant.     I  am  putting  them  to  you 

iow  you  that  your  opinion  wants  revising? — Not 
at  all.  If  I  had  the  time  to  go  into  all  those  facts, 
I  could  still  maintain  my  proposition. 

11.056.  I  think  yoM   would   have  great  difficulty   in 
doing  so.     Now  I  am  going  to  turn  from  what  I  may 
call    democratic    colonies,     and    I    turn    to    Ceylon : 

oil  aware  that  in  Ceylon  the  Government  owns 
the  railways,  the  harbour,  the  dorks,  the  salt  industry, 
the  forests,  the  pearl  fisheries,  the  distilling  of  alcohol 
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and  other  things,  And  *»  the  result  of  that  thei 
MII  h   relief   from   taxation  that  an  income  of  £l,ii'Xi 
a  year  pays  only  a  tax  of  £0  11s. — I  have  no  mean* 
of  checking   your  figures. 

11.057.  I   am   pointing   out  that   tho  experience  of 
Ceylon  is  not  in  accordance  with  tho  opinion  expreued 
in  your   paper.    If   it   is   worth   while  to  go   into   it, 
my  answer  would  bo  that  in  Ceylon  you  have  an  in- 
telligent   body    of    Civil    Servants     ini|x>rtcd     from 
England  dealing  with  a  really  backward  people,  and 
you  may   get  good  remiltH,   especially  as  there   is   no 
parliamentary   control. 

11.058.  These    are    public    officials    who,    according 
to  you,   are  thinking  of   themselves  first. — In  a  case 
like   that   their   private  enterprise   does   not  conflict 
with  their  public  interests. 

11.059.  It  seems  to  show  that  there  are  some  little 
reservations  to  be   made  in  your  opinion? — I   think 
there    are    reservations    to   be    made   in   everybody's 
opinion  who  wants  to  be  fair. 

11.060.  As  I  am  sure  you  do.     Now,  shall  we  turn 
to  an  enemy  country,  and  let  us  take  Germany.     Are 
you  a\varo  that  there,  under  an  exceedingly  bureau- 
cratic Government  as  compared  with  the  largely  demo- 
cratic Governments  we  have  beon  considering — take 
Prussia,   for    instance — are  you    aware   that   half   tho 
revenues/  of  Prussia  were  received  from  the  State  rail- 
ways, forests,  mines  and  other  industrial  undertakings, 
and  that  the  State  Departments  of  Prussia  were  -one  of 
the  most  successful  cases  of  State  enterprise? — That 
does  not  in  the  least  destroy  my  general  proposition, 
which  is  that  private  enterprise  is  more  efficient  than 
public  enterprise,  in   the  main. 

11.061.  Now  shall  we  come  to  London  and  take  the 
electrical  undertakings  of  London  :   is  it  within  your 
knowledge     that      the      publicly-owned      enterprises 
of     London,      as     compared      with      the     privately- 
owned  electrical  enterprises  of  London,  give  the  public 
a  cheaper  service  and  yet  pay  their  way? — No,  it  is 
not,  but  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  one  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  of  tho  present  time,  namely,  the 
amalgamation  of  electrical  concerns  is  blocked  by  the 
municipalities.    They  are  opposed  to  having  their  own 
concerns  taken  away  from  them. 

11.062.  Are  they   not  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
great  trusts,   the  very   thing   that   you   are   opposed 
to? — No,  they  axe  opposed  to  having  their  commercial 
concerns  taken  away  from  them.    That  is  the  case  in 
Lancashire,  as  I  know  for  a  fact. 

11.063.  I  think  you  will  find  on  the  whole  that  the 
great  opposition   is  to  the  formation   of   trusts. — On 
this  point  I  can  correct  you.     The  opposition  comes 
from  the  municipalities,   each   municipality   wanting 
to  keep   its  own   show. 

11.064.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  that  opposition  some 
what  arises  from  their  own  success  in  managing  an 
undertaking   of   that  size? — It  may  he:    it   arises,   I 
think,   from  the  feeling  of  municipal  pride. 

11.065.  We   are   going   to   have   here   some   of   the 
engineers     from     those   concerns,    and    it   may   be   a 
pleasure  to  you  to  read  their  evidence? — It  will,   no 
doubt,   be  a  pleasure    to    me    to     read   your  cross- 
examination. 

11.066.  With   regard   to   the   typical   equipment   of 
the  mines,  and  the  other  matters  you  refer  to,  on  one 
of    the    pages   of    your    memoranda   you    refer   to    a 
number  of  things  which  we  owe  to  private  enterprise. 
With  regard  to  the  mines  managers,  you  said  to  Mr. 
Tawney  that  the  capitalist  engaged  in  the  mines  had 
a -direct  share  in  the  management  of  the  mines  very 
often? — Through   the   directors,   I   said. 

11.067.  Are   you    not    aware   that   the   Mines   Acts 
throw    a   direct   and    personal    responsibility    on    the 
manager  of  the  mine,  technically  so-called,  which  is 
not  shared  by  the  capitalist? — I  would  rather  not  go 
into  these  technical  details. 

11.068.  Are  you  aware  that  a  great  many  of  these 
men   are  paid    only    £200  or   £300  a  year    by    the 
capitalists? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

11.069.  To   corne  '  back   again   to   the  incentive    of 
private  gain,  what  incentive  is  there  of  private  gain 
to  a  poor  chap   who  is  managing   a  mine  and  only 
getting  £200  or  £300  a  year  for  a  job  that  is  worth 
£500  or  even  £1,000,  and  who  cannot  get  any  more? 
— Curiously  enough,  if  a  man  is  working  for  a  private 
concern,   he  gets  a   personal   interest   in   it.     I   have 
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known  myself  agricultural  labourers  earning  15s.  a 
week  who  would  speak  of  "  our  fruit,"  "  our  crops;" 
though  they  had  no  other  interest  in  the  farm  than 
the  15s.  a  week  they  were  earning,  they  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  it,  because  they  were  working  for  a 
comparatively  small  concern. 

11.070.  Are  you  aware  that  these  mining  managers 
are   banding   themselves   together   to   fight   for   more 
money? — Of  course,  with  regard  to  them  the  position 
is  that  their  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  as  everybody 
else's  has. 

11.071.  In  1914  was  £200  a  year  a  proper  remunera- 
tion for  the  manager  of  even  a  small  mine? — I  cannot 
give  an  opinion  on  that. 

11.072.  Does  that  not  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a 
little  reservation  to  be  made  on  your  evidence? — I  do 
not  think  that  point  is  important. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  May  we  take  it  that  we  are 
going  to  have  information  about  this  later  on? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Yes. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  You  were  making  a  general 
statement  that  mine  managers  are  only  getting  £200 
a  year? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  say  that  that  applies  to 
some. 

Witness:  You  implied  to  me  that  that  was  the 
general  pay. 

11.073.  I  am  sorry  if  I  gave  that  impression? — It 
is  not  the  case,  then,  that  it  is  the  general  rate  of 
pay? 

11.074.  I  said  a  considerable  number  of  mine  mana- 
gers are  getting  £200  a  year.     Evidence  will  be  given 
about  that? — It  is  not  my  job 

11.075.  Yes,  it  is,  because  in  your  paper  you  seem 
to  indicate  your  opinion  that  the  present  position  is 
one  which  is  calculated  to  bring  out  of  the  men  all 
that  is  best  in  them  ? — I  keep  saying,  again  and  again, 
human  beings  are  fallible  and   weak,   but  I  contend 
that  the  private  enterprise  brings  out  better  results 
than  public  enterprise. 

11.076.  The  result  is  that  after  certainly  150  years' 
working  of  the  coal  industry,  you  have  mine  managers 
only  earning  £200  a  year?— One  has  to  know  all  the 
circumstances. 

11.077.  You  have  referred  to  coal-getting  machinery. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  last  Coal  Commission  particu- 
larly referred  to  the  fact  that  very  little  coal-cutting 
machinery  was  used  in  this  country? — I  understand 
that  the  mines  in  England  are  not  well  adapted  to 
coal-cutting  machinery. 

11.078.  Do  you   know   that  even   during   the   war, 
when  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  machinery,  there  has 
been  a  larger  development  in  coal-cutting  machinery 
than   in   the  last     twenty     years? — It     may     be     so, 
but  again  I  cannot  check  your  statement. 

11.079.  I  do  not  like  to  give  figures  without  perfect, 
accuracy ;  but  are  you  aware  that  it  is  tne  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  much  larger   development  in  coal- 
cutting  machinery  during  the  years  of  the  war? — I 
am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  should  think  it  is  highly 
probable,  because  there  was  a  deficiency  of  labour. 

11.080.  (Are  you  not  aware  that  the  whole  applica- 
tion of  machinery  to  coal  mines  has  been   retarded 
by  the  people  who  work  the  mines  not  being  properly 
remunerated  ? — Again  I  cannot  check  your  statement. 

11.081.  Do  you  not   know   that   as  machines  have 
been  applied  to  industry  the  rates  of  pay  have  been 
so  lowered  that  workmen  have  it  in  their  minds  that 
machinery  is  not  good  for  them,  whereas  in  America, 
on  the  system  of  paying  the  men  out  of  the  product 
of  what  he  makes,  quite  a  different  result  is  arrived 
at? — There  you  raise  a  large  question  which  applies 
not  only   to  coal   in   this  country,   and  that  is  that 
both  employers  and  employed   have,   by  following  a 
wrong  policy  on  each  side,  led  to  a  bad  result. 

11.082.  Are   you    not   struck    with    the    fact    that 
throughout  the  world  in  the  last  20  years  there  has 
been    a    continual    growth    of    nationalisation    and 
municipalisation   of  various  industries?      Does   that 
make  any   impression  on  your  mind? — Yes,  I   think 
that  is  a   fact. 

11.083.  Does  it  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
experience  of   men    in  many  divers  countries   under 
divers  conditions,    and   applied   to  many   industries, 


leads  to  the  greater  and  greater  inclusion  in  what 
1  may  call  public  ownership  of  an  increasing  number 
of  industries? — I  think  the  general  explanation  is 
this,  that  when  people  have  suffered  certain  incon- 
veniences under  private  ownership  they  look  to  public 
ownership  as  a  solution  of  their  difficulties,  not  seeing 
the  difficulties  that  they  will  encounter  under  public 
ownership.  There  is  a  craze  for  public  ownership 
at  the  present  time  (in  which  I  include  the  last 
25  years)  which  we  shall  bitterly  pay  for  in  the  future. 

11.084.  I  said  in  the  last  20  years?— Yes,  I  call  the 
last  20  years  the  present  time. 

11.085.  Surely  that  is  a  very  long  time  for  a  mere 
craze    to    last? — Not    at    all.      Human    beings   have-- 
lasted much  longer  than  that. 

11.086.  Can  you  tell  me  whereabouts  in  the  world 
there  has  been  any  reversion  to  tne  process  of  private 
ownership?     Has  it  not   been   the   case  that   it  has 
been   impossible  to  find  any   instance  where   an   in- 
dustry has  been  taken  into  public  ownership  that  it 
has  reverted  to  private  ownership? — That  is  one  of 
the  dangers. 

11.087.  Surely    the    many    nationalities    and    races 
cannot  be  so  foolish,  after  having  witnessed  the  spread 
of  this  conception,  as  not  to  desire  to  revert  from  it 
if  it  is  wrong? — It  is  often  in  life  very  difficult  to 
reverse  a  blunder. 

11.088.  Have  I   not   reminded   you   that    in    those 
cases  of   Australia,  New   Zealand   and   Ceylon   there 
was  no  need  to  reverse  the  process? — That  is  a  matter 
of  argument. 

11.089.  Will  you  not  admit  the  argument? — I  will 
admit  that  there  have  been  some  good  cases  of  State 
enterprise,  but  I  still  maintain  the  proposition  that  in 
the  main  private  enterprise  <is  better,  that  the  present 
craze   for   State  enterprise  has  not  yet  ha'd   its  full 
fruition,   and  when  it  has  we  shall  bo  sorry  that  wo 
passed  through  that  phade. 

11.090.  Would    you    sell    out    the    schools    of    this 
country  to  private  schoolmasters? — Off-hand  I  do  not 
like  to  give  a'n  opinion  on  that. 

11.091.  I  am  asking,  would  you  sell  out  the  schools 
or  not? — The  question  of  selling  out  is  a  very  difficult 
question. 

•1-1,093.  Everybody  knows  what  I  mean.  Would  you 
change  the  State  schools  into  private  schools?— I 
think  State  education  is  a  most  mischievous  thing. 

1.1,093.  I  am  &o  gla'd  to  have  had  that  from  you? — 
It  is  over  the  difficulty  of  "  selling  out "  that  1 
hesitate. 

11.094.  I  will  try  and  choose  my  words  more  care- 
fully.    Would  you  change  the  sewerage  system  from 
a  public  system  into  a  private  system  because  in  your 
opinion  private  enterprise    is   more  thorough?      The 
sewerage  is  a  most  important  industry,  because  if  it 
goes  wrong  all  our  lives  are  in  danger? — No,  I  will 
give  you  the  sewers. 

11.095.  Then  it  comes  to  this :  wo  are  to  be  allowed 
to   keep    our   sewers,   'but   we   are   not    to  keep    our 
schools? — Yes.     I  think  the  State  has  sufficient  capa- 
city to  deal  with  the  sewers,  but  not  to  educate  the 
people. 

11.096.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sewers  arc  carried 
on  as  a  private  enterprise  ?     Do  you  know  that  there 
is  a  company  working  the  sewers  in  Argentina  for  a 
profit? — That  is  a  very  interesting  statement,   hut  I 
do  not  know  it. 

11.097.  If  efficient  Sewers  are  so  important  on  which 
our  health  depends,  why  should  you  present  me  with 
the  sewers  and  risk  your  own  life? — Because  I  thought 
you  seemed  so  anxious  about  them. 

1|1,098.  Then,  to  go  to  another  matter,  would  you 
sell  out  the  London  County  Council  tramways  to 
private  enterprise? — I  think  the  London  County 
Council  made  a  mistake  in  taking  them  over. 

11,090.  Would  you  agree  to  the  formation  of  ,1 
company  to  take  them  over  because,  in  your  opinion, 
private  enterprise  is  the  best  for  them? — Yes,  I  would, 
and  I  would  also  do  the  same  thing  with  telephones 
and  telegraphs.  , 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  So  that  it  comes  to  this,  that 
the  State  is  to  be  permitted  to  own  the  sewers  only  ! 

Wr  Arthur  DuMiam  :  Before  I  aek  the  witness 
any tli ing  I  want  to  mention  a  certain  point.  The 
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i. 'ii    has   been   used — on   one  side   and  on  the 

1   \\.miil  liki-  (•<>  ,sa\   that    I  .mi  not  on  OIK!  side 
or  the  oth.-r,  :MII|     \\niiM  nut   like  it  to  bo  Haul   \ '. 
am  in  favour  or  not  .of  nationalisation.     Wo  are  here 
to  ilo  tin'  l>ost  wo  can  for  the  country. 
Mr.    \itlnir1lalfaur:  I  Agree  with  that. 
ll.Uxi.  6'»r     \illiiir    I'nckham:    Sir   Leo  has   aakod 
ne.  or  tuo  question*  aUmt  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions ;itnl  the  value  of  Civil  Servants.     1  presume  you 
\\ill  a^re.'  with  me  that  Civil  Servants  are  an  excel- 
lent body  of  people? — Yes. 

I  ].]<>].   And  th.it  they  do  excellent  service  for  the 
Yes.    quite  SO. 

1 1 .  102.  I  suppose  you  lire  aware  that  a  largo 
numlier  of  people  have  come  in  and  helped  the  State? 
— Quite  so. 

ll,10:i.  You  coufd  not  call  Lord  Moulton  a  C'ivtl 
i  nt? — No,  not  by  training. 

11,101.  I  do  nut  know  whether  you  are  aware  that 
(lie  <ii-eat  success  that  Sir  Leo  mentions  with  regard  to 
e\  plosives  was  in  a  great  part  due  to  a  Mr.  Quinan? — 
He  uas  not  a  Civil  servant. 

11,10").  Hi  was  the  head  of^  De  Beers  Explosive 
NVorks  in  South  Africa,  and  came  over  here  and 
worked  for  the  State.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  aware  that  in  the  Council  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  of  those  who  did  this  work  there  was  only 
one  Civil  8ervant,  namely  the  Secretary? — No,  I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

11.106.  Perhaps  you  might  be  aware  that  only  one 
member  of  that  Council  received  any  remuneration? — 
No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

11.107.  I  only  bring  that  out   to  lead  up   to  this 
question,  to  ask  you  whether  such  a  thing  could  occur 
in  normal  life? — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  asking  me 
that.     One  of   my  contentions  is  that   in  war  time 
you  get  different  human  motives  operating  to  those 

j;ct  in  peace  times,  therefore,  you  can  do  things 
in  war  time  that  you  could  not  do  in  peace  time. 

11.108.  Do  you   suggest   that   the   present   method 
.vnership     and     working     uncontrolled  is     satis- 
factory?— I  do  not  think  anything  in  life  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

11.109.  Your  document  is  very  interesting,   b'.it  if 
I  may  say  so  it  is  somewhat  destructive.     Can  you 
put  before  us  anything  constructive  on  the  present 
situation?     Have    you    any    suggestions    to    roakt? — 
\Vhcn  you  say  it  is  destructive   [  take  it  you  mean 
that  it  "is  conservative? 

11.110.  It  is  destructive  of  suggestions  put  forward 
li\  oilier  people? — It  was  intended  to  be. 

11.111.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  put  forward 
to   benefit   the   State?     Have  you   read  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  at  this  Commission? — Yes. 

11.112.  Have  you  seen  the  difficulties  that  occur  at 
the  present  time,   that  some  mines  do  pay  whereas 
others  do  not,  and  have  you  any  suggestions  to  put 
before  the  Committee  to  assist  us  ?—  I  am  afraid  that 
most  of  my  suggestions  would  be  negative.     I  want 
to  keep  the  House  of  Commons  out  of  it.» 

11.113.  Is  the  House  of  Commons,  for  instance,  in 
the  Post  Office? — To  a  very  large  extent. 

11.114.  Does  it  affect  the  Post  Office  working? — It 
docs,  especially  as  regards  Ireland.     A  large  amount 
of  money  is  lost  in  Ireland  because  the  Irish  members 

hi  ays  badgering  the  Postmaster  General. 

11.115.  Ireland  is  a  special  case? — Is  is  a  case  where 
Parliamentary  interference  results  in  loss  of  money. 

11.116.  Let   us  take  other  State  enterprises,    does 
the  House  of  Commons  really  affect  them  very  much  ? 
—Yes,  there  is  a  very  great  danger  of  people  being 
put  into  important  jobs  for  political  causes. 

11.117.  At  the  present   time  does   not   Parliament 
atl'ect    tin-    whole    of    labour   equally,    whether    it    is 

! ployed  or  industrially  employed?    Take  the 

case  of  wages,  would  you  not  say  that  that  is  just 

as  much  affected    indxistrially   by   Parliament?— The 

r  «  ith  regard  to  Parliament  as  regards  wages 

is  that  political  interference  at  a  particular  moment 

might  1)0    in    favour   of    a   particular    group   of    well 

lised    workmen   against   the   public    interest.      A 

il*r  of   Parliament  must   always   think  of   votes 

first.     He  cannot  live  otherwise. 


11.118.  At   the   present  time   doc*  ho   affect  State 

any    moro   than    ordinary    industry .' 
but  I  am  objecting  to  the  State  extending  iU  f unc- 

11.119.  Say    that    \<m    have   one  of    these   national 
factories  and  an  increase  in  wagon  is  required.     An 
agitation  is  got  up  to  obtain  that  increase  in  wagon; 
dues   tho   agitation   affect  a  State-owned   factory  any 
more  than  a  private  owned  factory? — Yes,  from  this 
point  of  view,    that  there    is    no    counterbalancing 
power  on  the  other  side.     In   the  case  of  a  private 
owned   factory   you  have  the  opposition  of   the   em- 

r  which  acts  as  a  buffer  between  tho  workpeople 
and  the  community.  In  the  case  of  a  State  owned 
factory  you  have  no  such  buffer,  therefore,  you 
might  get  them  a  wage  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  but  which 
they  extort  from  Parliament  through  political 
pressure. 

11.120.  Where  does   the   buffer   work?     In    Parlia- 
ment?— No,  because  you  get  the  opposition  from  the 
employers  but   there  is  no  parliamentary  opposition 
to  a  demand  for  increased  wages. 

11.121.  You  say  it  is  some  safeguard? — It  is  some 
safeguard. 

11.122.  Have    you    any    suggestions    which    would 
assist  us  at  the  present  time?     Do  you  consider  that 
mine  owners  ought  to  band  together  in  districts  or  any 
amalgamation  of  interests? — I  think  that  is  really  a 
matter   for  the  people  engaged   in  that  industry  to 
consider  for  themselves. 

11.123.  You  have  not  formed  any  idea  for  better- 
ing the  condition   of   affairs? — I   could   not  suggest 
any  specific  scheme  without  having  a  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  trade. 

11.124.  With    regard    to    the    distribution    of    coal 
during  the  war  you  gave  an  example  of  the  Leeds 
Corporation  Gas  Works  which  were  compelled  to  get 
their  coals  from  Durham? — I  could  give  you  further 
particulars   about  that. 

11.125.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  places  that  have 
suffered  in  this  way  ? — I  happen  to  have  here  the  full 
details  about  Leeds. 

11.126.  I   will   not  ask  you   about  that,   because   I 
accept    your    point    there? — I    have    here   a    similar 
case  from   Sheffield.     May  I  read  this  statement  to 
you?     This  is  a  statement  that  has  been  passed  on 
to  me. 

11.127.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Will  you  tell  us  who  is 
the  writer  of   it? — The   author  of   this  statement  is 
Colonel  Hewitt.     I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  Do  you  wish  that  state- 
ment to  be  read,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  understand  it  is 
simply  a  statement. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  It  is  written  by  a  colliery 
owner. 

11.128.  Sir   Arthur   Duckham :    Perhaps     I     might 
put  the  question  in  this  way :  Are  you  aware  that  at 
Hull,   which  is  in  the  Yorkshire  coalfields,  they  had 
to  import  their  coal  from  Durham?--!  did  not  know 
that. 

11.129.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Shrewsbury,  which  is 
quite  close  to  coalfields,  they  have  had  to  import  coal 
from  Durham?— From  all  the  information  I  have  got, 
I  should  think  it  is  extremely  probable. 

11.130.  Perhaps  you  may  be  aware  that  industrial 
undertakings    in    London    were   given    Welsh    steam 
coal    in    the    place  of    gas    coal?— I    have   been  told 
that  they  were  given  a  much  larger  amount  of  stone 
than  before  the  war. 

11  131  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
very'  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the-  distribution 
of  coal  in  the  country ?— Yes,  I  am  awaro  of  that, 
under  the  Coal  Control. 

11  132    Mr    J.  T.  Forgie :   I  suppose  your  position 
is   this,    that   while   the   present   system     of     private 
ownership  may  bo  good  or  bad,  you  do  not  want 
change  from  it?— Not  to  State  ownership. 

11,133.  That  is  from  the  knowledge  that  you  have. 
--I  do  not  want  to  change  to  State  ownership. 

11  134  You  are  quite  prepared  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  the  present  ownership,  I  take  it?— Certainly  ; 
one  wants  improvement  in  every  direction 
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11.135.  I  understand  that  your  experience  of  public 
service  is  not  such  as  to  make  you  desire  to  see  the 
private  ownership  done  away  with? — No,  we  should 
get  worse  results. 

11.136.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  relation  between  the 
State  servants  and  the  workmen  is  any  better  than 
with  private  owners? — This  is  true,  that  a  man  work- 
ing for  a  private  owner  will  be  less  exorbitant  in  his 
demands  than  one   working     for     a     public    owner. 
During  the  war  workmen  have  come  to  private  owners 
and  said,  "  You  might  give  us  a  bit  more  because  the 
State  will  pay  it  "  ;  they  have  used  that  as  an  argu- 
ment, and  that  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  State 
would  be  plundered  without  the  employer  coming  in. 

11.137.  That  is  to   say,  through   some   pressure   or 
other,  the  State  might  be  led  into  paying  more  wages 
to  the  men? — Yes,  more  than  was  fair  to  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

11.138.  And  really  paying  more  than  what  the  eco- 
nomic wage  should  be? — Yes. 

11.139.  Therefore,  that  would  be  against  the  inte- 
rests of  the  nation? — Yes,  quite  so. 

11.140.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  that  a  worker 
employed  by  the  State  would  give  more  product  to 
the   State?— I   feel  absolutely   certain   that   the  con- 
trary would  be  the  case,  and  I  should  mention  espe- 
cially the  telephones.       Many  years  ago  I  had  to  see 
some  men  employed  by  The  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany.    Incidentally,  they  went  on  to  talk  about  the 
coming  change   in   the   State   service.       There   wert 
three  of  them,  and  they  all  told  me,  "  Of  course,  we 
shall   not  do  anything   like  the   work   we   are   doing 
now,  because  for  the  work  we  do  now  in   a  day  the 
Government  servants  take  three  days  to  do." 

11.141.  Are  you  aware  that  the  coal   trade  under 
the  Coal  Control  is  at  present  practically  under  the 
State?— Yes. 

11.142.  And    that    the    employers    are    not    given 
profits,  but  simply  a  rent  for  their  collieries  and  so 
much  payment  for  their  services,  and  that,  no  matter 
what  the  profits  may  be  in  the  trade,  the  coalovvners 
are  only   guaranteed  a   certain  amount  of  money  P- 
They  g^t  the  5  per  cent. 

11.143.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  all  that  25  millions 
of  extra  profits  whic/i  has  been  so  much  talked  of  in 
this  room,  the  coal  owners  could  not  possibly  got  more 
than  1J  millions? — Yes,  I  have  pointed  that  out  in 
the  Press  many  times. 

11.144.  And     that     the     State     really     gets     the 
£23,750,000?-  Yes,  that  is  right. 

11.145.  So  that  at  the  present  moment  the  miners 
of  this  country  are  really  working   for  the  State? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

11.146.  Are  you   aware  that  they   have   done   any- 
thing more  for  the  State? — So  far  as  I   can  gather 
from  the  action  of  the  miners,  they  have  been  doing 
the  best  they  could  for  themselves. 

11.147.  Are  you  aware  that  recently,  within  the  last 
two  months,  in  Lanarkshire  they  have  reduced  theii 
number  of  days'  work  from  11  to  10  per  fortnight?  - 
Yes,  I  saw  that  stated. 

11.148.  That  of  course  means  a  material  reduction 
in  the  output? — Yes. 

11.149.  In  all  probability  the  resulting  shortage  of 
coal  would  take  place  in  the  export  of  coal  ? — Yes. 

11.150.  And  that  export  of  coal  is  a  very  important 
matter  for  the  country?— --I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  national  industries. 

11.151.  Do    you    think    there   is    any    argument   in 
favour   of  it  being  better   under  State  ownership? — 
I  think  the  action  of  the  miners  proves  that  the  men 
will  work  worse  for  the  State  than  for  private  owners. 

11.152.  Do  you   think   that   State  ownership  would 
prevent  disputes  that  would  develop   into  strikes? — 
I  think  the  evidence  of  the  past  year  is  directly  to 
the  contrary. 

11.153.  We  have  had  lately  an  experience  in  London 
of  a   State  service  striking :    I    am  referring  to  the 
London  police? — Yes. 

11.154.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:     Following    up    that 
point,  you  are  aware  that  it  has  been  put  forward 
as  one  of  the  strong   arguments   for  nationalisation 
that  it  would  tend  to  allay  industrial  unrest? — Yes. 

11.155.  May  I  ask  what  is  your  view  on  that  point? 
—My  view  is  that  it  would   not   have  the  slightest 
effect  in  that  direction. 


11.156.  The  unrest  among  miners,  I  suppose  you  are 
aware,    is    very   largely   due  to   this    unofficial    body 
at  any  rate  as  far  as  South  Wales  is  concerned ?- 

I  understand  that  the  xinofficial  body  is  opposing  the 
Kederation. 

11.157.  And  that  they  are  against  nationalisation? 

They  are  against  nationalisation  in  Sir  Leo's  sense : 

they  denounce    nationalisation   as   a   scheme    of    the 
capitalists. 

11.158.  Some  questions  ivere  put  to  you  with  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  the  employers  on  the  question  of 
safety.     I    believe  you    were    not   in   Parliament    in 
1911  ? — -No,  I  was  in  Parliament  from  1906  to  1909. 

11.159.  Have  you   heard    it  suggested  outside   this 
room  that  employers  for  financial  reasons  have  opposed 
measures  of  safety?-  That  suggestion  was  made,  but 
I  think  the  history  of  in'l^itry  proves,  that  employers, 
whatever  the  industry  may  be,  tend  to  oppose  a  law 
which  might  impose  heavy  charges  on  them ;  I  think 
it  is  almost  inevitable  that  they  should  do  so. 

11.160.  Notwithstanding  that  they  are  put  forward 
on   the  plea  of  increasing  safety?— It   is  all   a   ques- 
tion   of    balance.      We    are    none    of    us    absolutely 
altruistic,  not  even  the  best  employer. 

11.161.  Are    you    acquainted    with    the    fact    that 
where  Government  interferes,  as  it  is  proper  that   it 
should,  in  questions  of  safety,  it  is  apt  to  define  one 
method  of  obtaining  safety  to  the  exclusion  of  others? 

Yes,    I   am   quite   aware   of    that,    and   that    is,   of 

course,  the  general  mischief  of  Government  actions. 

11.162.  That  under  State  control  would  be  intensi- 
fied?—Yes. 

11.163.  The    initiative    of    the    manager   would    be 
largely  interfered  with?— Yes,  that  is  the   inevitable 
consequence   of  Government    action.     It  all   tends  to 
be  uniform,  and  you  can  see  that  is  the  position  of 
the  State  socialists  by  their  demanding  State  control. 

11.164.  Have   you    made    any    observations    on    the 
comparison  of  State  control  and  a  similar  enterprise 
under  private  control? — It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
State  does  its  duty,  that  action  can  be  as  well  done 
in    controlling    the    action    of    private    employers.     I 
think   you   would   get   two   Government  Departments 
fighting  one  another,   which  is  one  of   their  greatest 
pleasures  in  life. 

11.165.  I  think  you  agreed  that  the  war  did  give  a 
much  better  chance  for  State  control  to  be  successful 
than  it  had  in  normal  times  of  peace? — It  operated 
in  both  ways :   it  made  State  control  necessary  where 
before  it  was  not  necessary,  and  it  made  the  public 
more    willing    to    accept    the    control    for    patriotic 
reasons. 

11.166.  Do  you  consider  that  the  experience  of  thy 
State  control  of  mines  during  the  war  has  been  an 
altogether  good-one? — I  should  say  that  the  experience 
of  State  control  everywhere  has  been  fairly  bad. 

11.167.  If  it  has  been  bad  in  wartime,  is  it  likely 
to  be  any  better  in  peace  time?— No,   I  think   it  is 
likely  to  be  worse  and  more  bitterly  resented^ 

11.168.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   Do  yon  think  that  the 
wishes  of  the  consumers  of  coal  are  likely  to  receive 
the  same  consideration   under   State  control   as  they 
have   done    under    private    enterprise? — No.    because 
under  private  enterprise  the  private  owner  cannot  live 
unless  he  satisfies  the  consumer,   and   the  State  can 
say,  take  it  or  leave  it. 

11.169.  Now  one  question  on  the  subject  of  distri- 
bution :    there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  impression   that 
these   wholesale   co-operative  societies   can    always   so 
distribute    the    coal    as   to    leave    a    profit    for    their 
shareholders.     Have  you  looked  at  all  into  the  ques- 
tion  of    co-operative   society   dealing? — I    have   some 
figures  here  which  are  rather  striking.     1  think  your 
question   is   that   it   was   suggested   that   co-operative 
societies  were  very  successful   in  distributing  coal. 

11.170.  So  much  so  that  they  reduced  the  price  to 
their  members? — I  have  here  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
Edmonton    Co-operative    Society,    which    shows    that 
they  made  a  profit  of  2s.  8^d.  in  the  £  on  drapery, 
2s.  'lOd.  in  the  £  on  boots,  3s.  6|d-  in  the  £  on  tailor- 
ing,   and   a  loss  of   7d.    in   the   £   on   coal, 'but  they 
distributed  their  dividends  to  the  purchasers  of  coal 
as  to  other  purchasers,  so  that  the  persons  who  bought 
coal  from  them,  though  the  Society  lost  money  on  it, 
would  be  receiving  part  of  the  profit  due  to  the  people 
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\\lio  iMMight  drapery,  etc.  Then  again  I  have  figured 
ben-  ii-oiii  tho  Manchester  &  Salford  Kquitablo 
Society,  which  shows  similar  results,  except  that  in 
this  case  coal  made  a  profit  of  Is.  Id.  in  the  £  as  com- 
pared with  Is.  lid.  for  butchery,  .'is.  lid.  for  drupery 
ami  so  on.  In  the  case  of  the  tjtratford  Co-operative 
\,  drapery  made  L's.  lid.,  boots  2s.  lid.,  clothing 
.'Is.  iM.,  butchery  Is.  7d.,  and  coal  4Jd.,  so  that  in  all 
those  cases  coal  comes  out  very  badly. 

11.171.  .Sir  L.    Chiozza  Money:    Are   those   official 
Inures,  may  I  ask? — -Yes,  these  are  taken  from  their 
puhlishtxl  figures. 

11.172.  Mr.   R.   W.   Cooper:    So  that  it  is  by   no 
means    universally    true    that    the    dealing    of    these 
societies  in  coal  is  a  profitable  transaction? — No,   it 
is  less  profitable  than  their  other  transactions. 

I  1,173.  In  your  statement  you  speak  about  a  truck 
providing  the  cheapest  storage  for  coal.  I  suppose 
you  know  sufficient  to  know  that  a  truck  is  very  often 
a  necessary  form  of  storage? — Yes,  I  personally  do 
nut  sec  how  you  can  dispense  with  storage  in  trucks. 

11.174.  It  depends  on  the  exigencies  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  coals  are  delivered':1 — Quite  so:    As,  for 
instance,  if  a  ship  does  not  come  in  on  the  day  it  is 
expected,  the  coal  must  be  stored  till  it  arrives. 

11.175.  And  if  it  conies  in  on  a  Saturday,  it  has  to 
lie   stored   till   the    Monday? — I    gather   in   the   steel 
industry    they    work    continuously,    but    in    the    coal 
industry  they  work  normally  5  days  a  week,  so  that 
you  must  store  coal  on  the  Saturday  for  the  Saturday 
til1    Monday  consumption,   and  I  daresay  if  Sir  Eric 
Oeddcs  saw  these  trucks  standing  outside,  lie   would 
say  that  it  was  very  wasteful. 

11.176.  I    understand    that   the    Midland    Railway 
Company  are  laying  out  an  additional  storage  ground 
tor    trucks? — I    think    they    have    done    so    already. 
They  have  laid   out   a    large  acreage   of   ground  for 
storing  coal  in  trucks. 

11.177.  So   that  it   is   rather   a   fallacy   to  suppose 
that  a  truck  can  be  kept  in  motion? — Quite  so. 

11.178.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our :   Do  you  know  of  any 
precedent  for  national  ownership  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  help  us  to  decide  that  it  is  safe  for  the  coal 
industry? — Frankly,    I    do    not.     It   is  safer   for  the 
State  to   take   over   a   non-speculative  industry   than 
it  is  to  take  over  a  speculative  industry. 

11.179.  You  do   agree  that  the  coal   industry  is  a 
risky     industry? — It     is    an     extremely    speculative 
industry. 

11.180.  And    the   return    on   it    of    9   per    cent,    is 
loner  than  the  return  on  general  industry? — That  is 
a    -tatement   made   by    the    Income  Tax    authorities 
which  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute. 

11.181.  Therefore,   it  is  not  unduly   remunerative? 
No.   many  people  lose  money.     The  Powell  Duffryn 

I  otnpany  were  attacked  for  making  large  profits, 
luit  they  pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  their  profits 
\\ero  due  to  the  by-product  industry  which  they  have 
established  adjoining  their  mines.  Another  large  col- 
liery in  South  Wales  for  many  years  was  making  no 
profits  at  all. 

ll.lsi'.  Ii  ha.s  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  might 
turn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  has 
been  able  to  run  an  Army  of  6  millions  as  a  prece- 
dent, which  we  could  examine.  What  are  your  views 
upon  that? — It  is  impossible  to  compare  military 
operations  with  industrial  operations,  and  the  fact 
that  our  State  has  been  successful  in  its  military 
operations  proves  nothing  as  regards  efficiency 
because  it  ha.s  been  fighting  another  State.  I  do  not 
think  the  thing  has  any  relevance  at  all  to  the 
problem  of  industry,  because  first  of  all  you  have 
the  motive  of  patriotism  to  inspire  your  people  to 
d»  their  duty  even  at  the  cost  of  life,  and  it  is 
notorious  that  a  man  will  give  his  life  for  his  country 
when  he  will  not  give  his  profits  or  his  wages;  but 
beyond  that  the  people  have  to  face  this  question: 
Are  they  prepared  in  the  last  resort  to  put  military 
law  into  operation  and  shoot  a  man  who  refuses  to 
do  his  duty? 

11.183.  Can  yon  conceive  that  the  people  of  this 
•-•'iiintry  would  ever  submit  to  military  rule  in  their 
daily  life? — I  think  they  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  do  the  shooting  themselves. 


11,184.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  tho  people  of 
this  country  would  submit  to  tho  Prussian  •yitem  of 
State  railways? — Certainly  not. 

11,18.").  1  think  in  the,  cross-examination  by  Mi 
Sidney  Webb  he  raised  the  point  that  you  had  vary 
strong  convictions  on  individualism,  and  ho  on 
the  other  hand  had  strong  convictions  on  nation- 
alisation. On  the  question  of  individual  enterprise, 
1  believe  you  have  some  substantial  facts  that  can  be 
established? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  patent  to  all  the 
world. 

11.186.  mil  in  answer  to  my  question,  you  replied 
that    there    was    not    a    precedent   which   we  could 
examine  of   sufficient  magnitude  for   nationalisation, 
therefore   the  other  side  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity   of    examining   their    convictions? — I    do    not 
know   myself  any   case   of  State  enterprise   which  is 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  justify  further  experiments 
in   the  same  direction. 

11.187.  It    is    thefore    a    question     of    experience 
against  theory? — Yes,  but  I  think  in  life  you  always 
have  to  think  of  theory  too,  and  I  think  the  theory 
behind  private  enterprise  is  sounder  than  the  theory 
behind   State   enterprise. 

11.188.  That  being  the  case  you  would  think  it  a 
very    risky   experiment   to   trust    the   coal   mines  to 
the  State  at  one  step  for  them  to  experiment  on? — 
I  think  it  would   be  a  most  disastrous  thing  to  do. 

11.189.  The   question   of   housing   is   also   raised   in 
your   paper :     are    you    aware    that    private   colliery 
owners  at  the  present  time  are  building  very  excellent 
houses  for  the  collieries? — I  think  it  is  quite  likely 
that  some  may  be  doing  so. 

.V?-.  Thorneycroft :  Sir,  may  I  ask,  at  this  stage,  on 
behalf  of  the  coalowners,  that  you  should  rule  out 
any  reference  to  housing?  I  think  Mr.  Smillie  will 
support  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Sir,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
At  any  stage  of  this  Enquiry  can  any  member  of  the 
public  interpose  without  your  calling  upon  him  to  do 
so? 

Chairman:  1  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to,  but 
I  think  what  we  are  entitled  to  do  is,  we  could  hear 
what  Mr.  Thorneycroft  says,  and  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mission would  have  the  courtesy  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  should  object  to  that  course 
being  -adopted. 

Chairman :  Then  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
next. 

Mr.  Arthur  Salfour:  In  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  ques- 
tion to  you  yesterday,  at  No.  10,845 — 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
interrupt  Mr.  Balfour 

Chairman:  Sir  Leo,  I  rule  that  you  are  out  of 
order. 

11.190.  Mr.    Arthur    Valfour:     Mr.    Sidney    Webb 
asked  you  whether  it  had  been  brought  to  your  notice 
that  there  were,   from  an  economical  point  oi   view, 
some  bad  effects  from  the  gas  sliding  scales:    "  The 
gas  directors  are  said   to  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
interest  in  economies — it  is  rather  like  excess  profit 
tax — they  get  so  little  out  of  any  improvement  that 
they  are  not  keen  on  making  improvements."     Would 
you  agree,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  they  would  have 
very  much  less  incentive  to  making  improvements  if 
the  whole  thing  were  owned  by  the  State?- — I  think 
that  is  quite  clear,   but  I  dp  not  quite  see   why  gas 
proprietors  have  not  a  full  incentive  to  make  all  the 
improvements  they  can. 

11.191.  The  control    which    is   exercised   over   them 
by   the  Act  of  Parliament  in  regulating  their  prices 
is  surely  very  slight  as  compared  with  State  ownership 
and  management? — There  is  no  evidence  that  private 
gas  companies  are  less  enterprising  in  the  direction  of 
making  improvements  than   municipal  gasworks  are. 

11.192.  Can  you  suggest  to  us  any  means  by  which 
we  could  meet  the  legitimate  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
miners  to  assist  in  some  way  in  conducting  the  coal 
trade? — I  do  not  think  it   is  a  legitimate  desire.     I 
think  the  miner's  desire  to  have  some  voice  in  manag- 
ing his  own  conditions  of  work  is   quite  legitimate 
1   am  a  wage-earner  myself:    T  am  content  to  get  my 
nages   and   do  my  work;  I    do   not   want  to  conduct 
the  industry  that  employs  me. 
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11.193.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  we  can 
meet  their  desire  to  go  more  keenly  into  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work? — I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  kind  of  committee  of  employees  in  each  d'S- 

11.194.  Each   district   or    each    colliery?— I    should 
think  both,  myself. 

11.195.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  is  not  reason 
able  or  fair  to  examine  war  conditions  on  a  question 
of   this   kind   as   compared   with  normal   conditions;1 
—No. 

11.196.  Because,  as  has  been  brought  out,  there  are 
other  incentives  under  war  conditions? — Quite  so. 

11.197.  I  should  like  you  to  take  the  question  of 
steel:      Is   it  reasonable  to  expect   any   company  to 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  steel  under  its  command 
for  a  war  that  has  to  be  cariied  on  regardless  of  cost? 
-  I  might  answer   that   by   saying,    Were   the  State 
prepared  with  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers. 

11.198.  If  the  State  knew   there  was  to  be  war— 
and  no  one  could  know  it  better  than  the  State — they 
ought  to  have  provided  some  store  of  steel   against 
emergency  — If  it  was  wanted  for  war  purposes,    it 
was  the  business  of  the  State  to  look  ahead. 

I'ljl99.  I  take  it  the  same  argument  applies  to  ex- 
plosives ?• — Certainly. 

11.200.  If  the  State  had  any  anticipation  that  there 
was  to  be  a  war,  it  was  their  busiiness  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  explosives  as  an  insurance? — Quite 
so.     Generally   the   State  looks  ahead  less  than   the 
private  employer. 

11.201.  Whereas  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to 
protect  our  realm  and  be  informed  more  rapidly   as 
to  when  war  is  likely? — Yes.     I  think  the  Admiralty 
did  look  ahead  to  some  extent. 

11.202.  The  Admiralty,  as  you  would  be  aware,  acts 
very  much  on  ite  own? — Yes.     The  country  has  had 
the  intelligence  to  leave  the  Admiralty  alone  because 
it  knows  its  importance. 

11,1203.  The  Admiralty  refuses  to  be  interfered  with 
by  other  Departments  of  the  State,  and  ignores  politi- 
cal interference? — That  is  true.  I  put  down  the 
success  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
interfered  with. 

11.204.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  excellent 
work  done  by  Lord  Moulton;,   which  wab  done  abso- 
lutely regardle&e  of  cotft.     It  would  be  impossible  for 
a   private  employer  to  spend  the  money  then  spent 
and  not  to  have  gone  bankrupt? — Just  so. 

11.205.  Therefore,    that  cannot    be    taken    as    any 
precedent? — No. 

11.206.  Take   for  one  moment  the  telephone  ques- 
tion.    Do  you  know  that  when  the  State  took  over 
the  telephones  they  immediatly  very  largely  increased 
the  cost  of  subscription  to  the  subscribers? — I  do  not 
remember  that. 

11.207.  Are  you  aware  that  they  went  from  a  flat 
rate   to   a    rate   based   on    the   calls   made? — Yes,    I 
remember  that. 

11.208.  In  many  cases  that  increased  the  subscrip- 
tion being  paid  by  people  from  £7  10s.  to  £150?- 
I  did  not  know  it  was  so  big  as  that. 

1,1,209.  If  that  is  the  case  you  can  conceive  that 
might  have  something  to  do  with  the  small  profit  re- 
ferred to? — Yes,  I  think  the  telephone  system  is  im- 
mensely worse  since  the  State  took  it  over ;  it  is  scan- 
dalously bad  compared  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

11.210.  And     compared    with     Switzerland? — And 
Sweden,  where  the  manufacture  of  telephone  instru- 
ments has  been  highly  developed,  largely  because  the 
State  in  this  country  opposed  the  telephone  to  keep  up 
its  telegraph  monopoly.     The  "  Times  "   of  yesterday- 
says  that  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
unpopularity  in  America  is  on  account  of  the  demo- 
cratic management  of  his  administration  and  also  ite 
blunders,    especially    in    regard    to   the    Government 
operation  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  telephones. 

11.211.  Can  you  sniggest  to  us  any  means  by  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  State  to  own  an  industry ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  find  the  capital  for  an  industry  and  then 
to  divorce  that  industry  for  political  purposes? — I  do 
not  think   it  is  possible.     It  has  been  tried   in  Aus- 
tralia,   where  they  set   up   an   independent   Railway 
Commission.     Sooner  or  later,  Parliament  asserts  its 


authority.  If  you  think  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  so. 
If  the  final  voice  rests  with  Pai-liament,  that  voice 
will  be  finally  heard. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Thorneyoroft,  the  position  is  this. 
If  you  want  to  make  an  application,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  in  order.  If  you  want  to  give  evidence  with 
regard  to  something,  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  have  a 
precis  of  that  evidence,  I  will  call  you  first  thing  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

Mr.  Thorncycroft :  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
recalling  of  one  of  the  witnesses.  One  of  the  miners' 
witnesses  has  quite  inadvertently,  but  very  seriously, 
made  a  misstatement  of  fact. 

Chairman :    Give  me  the  name  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Thorneycroft :   Mr.  Robertson. 

Chairman  :  We  will  have  him  recalled,  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft. I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  us  anything  about 
the  nature  of  the  misstatement.  You  might,  in 
stating  the  nature  of  it,  be  giving  evidence.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  misstatement 
in  your  precis,  and  I  will  communicate  with  Mr. 
Robertson.  I  will  put  it  to  him  and  have  him  re- 
called, if  necessary. 

11.212.  Mr.  Bobert  Smillie  :  I  think  you  have  rather 
a  strong   feeling   against   the   miners? — No,     not     as 
human    beings    at    all.     I   think   they    are   just    nice 
human   people,    but  they  are  looking  out  for  them- 
selves rather  too  strongly-,  perhaps. 

11.213.  You    have    a    feeling    against   the    Fabian 
Society? — No,  I  used  to  be  a  member  of  it  years  ago. 
1  have  no  bitter  feelings  with  regard  to  it. 

11.214.  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention  to  that. 
Is  it  you  grew  more  sensible  and  you  left? — We  all 
try  to  grow  more  sensible  as  we  grow  older. 

11.215.  Are  you  an  opponent  of  trade  unionism? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

11.216.  Do  men   combine  into   a  trade  union   that 
they  may  be  able  to  secure  better  terms? — Quite  so. 

11.217.  When  they   combine,   do  not  they  set  out, 
and  it   is  well  known  to  themselves  and   the  public, 
to   place   themselves    in    a    position    to   come  out  on 
strike? — Yes;  that  is,  of  course,  the  final  argument. 

11.218.  It  is  quite  legal  for  men   to-  come  out  on 
strike? — Of  course,  it  is  still  a  free  country — partially 

11.219.  Only  partly?— Yes. 

11.220.  You   are   quite   right.     You    made    a   state- 
ment this  morning  that  the  miners  have  acted  during 
this  war  very  selfishly? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

11.221.  And   have  secured   everything    they    could 
secure  for  themselves? — Yes,   I  think  so. 

11.222.  Supposing  members  of  the  Government  and 
some   of   the  largest  colliery  owners  in   this  country 
say  that  the  miners  have  acted  splendidly  industrially 
during  the  war,  would  you  accept  that? — I  can  only 
say  the  opinion  I  gave  was  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
on  all  the  facts  before  me. 

11.223.  Are  you  aware  that  the  miners  deliberately 
agreed  to  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  coal  in  order  to 
keep  it  down? — I  do  not  say  they  may  not  have  done 
some  good  things.     I  say  their  general  policy  has  been 
for  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

11.224.  Do  yiu  know  that  the  miners  at  any  time 
during   the  last   four  years  had   the   power   to   have 
their    wages   raised   higher   than   they   have   been? — 
They  have  had  their  wages  raised  a  great  deal  during 
the  war. 

11.225.  Are  you  aware  they  had  the  power  to  have 
their  wages  raised  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  have 
been,  and  did  not  use  that  power? — You  mean  they 
have  not  used   their  maximum   power? 

11.226.  They  have  not  used  that  power? — I  should 
think  that  is  possible. 

11.227.  Are  you  aware  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
their  wages  have  not  increased  more  than  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  true ; 
I  think  wages  have  increased  more  than  the  cost  of 
living. 

11.228.  You  are  told  that  Lanarkshire  miners  acted 
very  unpatrioticallv  in  going  from  11  days  a 'fortnight 
back  to  10  days?— Yes. 

11.229.  Are  you  aware  they  have  only  reverted  to  a 
rule  which  was  recognised'  by  both  sides  for  25  years, 
working  5  days  a  week?     Are  you  aware  they  gave 
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up  the  6  day*  a  week  and  wont  to  11  days  a  fort- 
night, as  they  had  been  doing  for  25  yours,  during 
the  war? — Yes,  the  question  is  whether  they  have 
not  gono  back  to  the  10  days  system  too  soon. 

ll.'J.'tO.  'I  hc\  iir<!  only  reverting  to  what  was  thrii 
•usJv  agriM d  upon  course?-— Yes. 

11, '231.  I  suppose  they  believe  now  the  need  for 
tin-  production  of  coal  has  gone? — Yes,  I  think  they 
have  iiiiulo  a  mistake  in  their  judgment. 

11,'J.IL'.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Lanarkshire  where 
tlio  workers  have  gone  back  to  5  days  a  week,  that 
they  have  by  far  the  best  average  attendance  during 
th<>  war — during  the  last  four  years? — I  am  not 
»waro  of  that. 

11.233.  Are   you    nwaro    that   absenteeism   in   that 
3ounty  was  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of  the 
jountry?  —  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

11.234.  Are    you    not    rather    condemning    miners 
\\  holcsal.'  without  having  full  knowledge  of  the  facts? 

N<>,  1  think  the  public  facts  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  statement  that  the  miners  in  the  mass  have  acted 
selfishly  during  the  war. 

11,936,  If  it  appeared  in  the  "  Times,"  would  that 
just.ity  ii  :-  (hie  has  to  take  one's  information  from 
where  one  can  get  it ;  I  do  not  say  all  newspapers 
are  perfect. 

11.236.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  employer 
whore  the   workmen  went  and   told1  him   "  You   can 

us  more  because  the  Government  will  pay  it  "  ? — 
Statements  have  been  made  by  many  people  in 
private  conversation. 

11.237.  Give  me  the  name  of  one  person? — I  can- 
not give  it  to  you  at  the  moment. 

11.238.  It  is  a  damaging  statement.    It  is  a  state- 
ment  against   the   honour   of   the   workmen   of   this 
country.     You   say   here   is  hearsay  evidence  of  the 
gravest   kind   where   the  workmen   went   to   the   em- 
ployer and  said  the  State  will  pay  so  you  might  as 
well  give  us  a  bit  more? — I  will  see  if  I  can  trace 
my  memory  back  to  it  and  find  out  who  it  was  and  let 
you  know. 

11.239.  I  think  you  made  the  statement  that  .the 
housing  conditions  of  the  miners  has  nothing  to  do 
witli    nationalisation,    and    that    it    should    not    be 
brought  in?— That  is  so. 

11.240.  Do  you  say  if  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
miners  are  especially  bad  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
anything   to  do  with   nationalisation? — If   the  house 
of  a  miner  is  especially  bad  special  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  to  deal  with  it.     TTiat  has  nothing  to  do 
with  nationalisation,  in  favour  or  against  it. 

11.241.  Do   you    think    the    State    ought    to   build 
houses  adjacent  to  the  collieries? — The  miners  ought 
to  see  to  that  through  their  Federation. 

ll,'M'J.  To  build1  their  own  houses? — Or  employ 
people  to  build  them. 

11.243.  Employ  people  to  build  them?— Why  not? 

11.244.  Because   a   miner   cannot   save   during   the 
course  of  a  lifetime  enough  money  to  enable  him  to 
build    a   house? — Surely    in    many   industrial  towns, 
like  Leicester,  people  have  houses  built  for  them  which 
they  proceed  to  buy.     Why  should  not  miners  do  the 
same? 

11.245.  The    working   people   of  Leicester   may   be 
able   to   save   sufficient   to   build   a   house,    but   coal 
pits  aro  put  down  wherever  the  coal  is  and  a  work- 
man  might  build   a  house  close  beside  the  coal  pit, 
the   coal   pit   might  run.  out  and   he   would  have  to 
leave? — You  mean  to  say  a  coal  pit  is  a  special  case 
for  a  tied  house  as  we  call  it  in  the  south  of  England. 

ll.L'Ki.  The  employers'  houses  are  tied  houses?- — 
I  admit  there  is  a  case  for  tied  houses  on  farms  and 
i:i  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  pits.  But  it  is  a  system 
to  lir  avoided  as  far  as  possible;  it  interferes  with  the 
freedom  of  the  workman. 

11.247.  Yon  said  the  Government  never  house  their 
employees? — Except  their  Prime  Minister  and  such 
like  people. 

ll.L'l-v  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  they  are 
housing  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  their  employees? — 
I  should  certainly  be  surprised. 

ll.'-M:>.  Do  not  they  house  their  Army  and  Navy: 

I  iliini^ht  we  agreed  the  Army  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent proposition  to  industry. 


11.260.  They   are   government  employees  and    th« 

•nini'iit  limr.r.  tlirm?.  I  will  not  accept  th«  pro- 
position  tlnit  the  Army  and  Navy  come  into  the  in- 
<lu--lriiil  sphere  at  nil.  We  wo  dealing  with  -n\ 
industrial  problem.  I  say  where  Government  controls 
industries  it  does  not  house  its  employees. 

11.261.  You  say  that  mining  has  been  a  very  well 
paid  industry?—  Yes,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

11.262.  Let    us   nee.     Are    you   aware   of    the    fact 
that   for   a   period   of   40  years  the  average   income 
of  the  adult  mine  worker  was  30s.  a  week?  —  During 
the  same  period  the  adult  average  wage  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  159.  a  week  or  less. 

11.263.  I      am      not      dealing     with      agricultural 
labourers.  —  I    am    comparing    miners    with    agricul- 
tural labourers. 

11.264.  I  am  dealing  with  miners  and  the  dangers 
you  admit  he  has  to  face.     You  say  he  is  fairly  well 
paid?  —  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  community 
for  similar  work  outside. 

11.255.  I  want  to  take  his  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity   and    the    same    usefulness    of    agricultural 
labourers.     You    would    not   defend   the   landlord    or 
farmer  paying   15s.    a   week?  —  No,   I   think   agricul- 
tural wages  have  been  very  much  too  low  in  the  past. 

11.256.  I   put  it  miners'   wages  have    been    mueh 
too  low  and  I  am  correct  in  saying  the  average  was 
under  30s.  ?  —  That  does  not  conflict  with   my   state- 
ment that  relatively  toother  people  in  ths  community 
they  have  not  been  underpaid. 

11.257.  Do  you  agree  with  their  wages  being  under 
30s.  a  week?  —  I  say  that  relatively  to  the  other  people 
in  the  community  miners  have  not  been  underpaid. 

11.258.  That    is   not    really    the    inference    to    be 
taken    from    the  statement?  —  That  is   my   statement 
itself.     You   can  make  what  inference  you  choose 

11.259.  You    are    sufficiently    clever    to    avoid    aa 
answer.  —  If    you    will    tell    me    what    your    straight 
question    is   I    will    give    you    a    straight    answer.     I 
have  not  had  a  straight  question. 

11.260.  I   will   give   you  a   straight   question    now. 
Do  you   know  how  many   mine  inspectors  there  are 
in  this  country?  —  No. 

11.261.  You  say  the  Government  have  inspectors  of 
mines?  —  Yes. 

11.262.  Are    you    aware    the    Inspector    of    Mines 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  British  Coal  Mines 
could  not  make  one  inspection  per  year  per  mine?  —  • 
That  may  be  a  strong  argument  for  increasing  the 
number  of  inspectors,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines. 

11.263.  It   has    surely  something    to    do    with    the 
nationalisation  of  mines?  —  No,  the  Government  would 
lose  so  much  money  in   nationalising  the  mines  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  mining  inspectors. 

11.264.  We   know   the  Government   are   paying   so 
much   that  they  could  pay  mining  inspectors.       W« 
differ  on  that?—  Yes. 

11.265.  You  indicate  private  ownership  of  mines  has 
amongst  other  things  devised  and  applied  life  saving 
apparatus  ?  —  Yes. 

11.266.  What  life  saving  apparatus?  —  I  mean   gas 
masks  and  things  of  that  sort  arose  out  of  the  mining 
industry. 

11.267.  Do  you  know  of  any  safety  appliances  that 
has  been   applied  to  mines  by  legislation  during  the 
past  40   years   which   has   not   been  opposed   by    em- 
ployers? —  I  cannot  answer  you  on  that  question.      [ 
have  not  the  facts. 

11.268.  You  put  it  here  as  if  it  were  private  owner. 
sh'ip  of   industry   which  has  done   all   this?  —  I   think 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  a  great  many  mine 
owners,  I  will  not  say  all,  have  spontaneously  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  money    to    develop    life 
saving  appliances   and    improving   the   conditions   of 
life. 

11.269.  Do  yon  know  of  a  specific  case?—  I  cannot 
Liivo  specific  cases  from  my  memory  at  the  moment. 

11.270.  If  the  mines  had  been   well  managed  from 
the  point   of  view  of   safety   as   they  ought   to   have 
been,   there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  P 


legislation?-  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  that  abrftit 
an  industry.  I  think  the  function  of  the  State  is 
to  look  on  and  correct  people  where  they  go  wrong. 
I  think  that  is  required  more  or  less  in  all  industry. 
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11.271.  Are  you  aware  that  the  mine  owners  of  the 
country  opposed  very  strongly  the  idea  of  inspectors 
of  mines  being  allowed  to  inspect  the  mines? — It  is 
quite  likely. 

11.272.  You   are  not   aware  of  your  knowledge   it 
was  so? — I  am  willing  to  accept  your  statement.       I 
think  it  is  very  probable. 

11.273.  If  you  think  it  is  correct  as  it  is  would  you 
justify  thai  opposition? — It  depends.     Take  the  case 
of  factories  which  I  know  more  fully.     I   know  some 
employers  in  factories  just  as  I  dare  say  you  know 
some   employers   of   mines    have    opposed     inspectors 
because  they  did  not  want  to  be  worried  with  them 
or  for  various  reasons.     I  know  employers  in  factories 
who  have  welcomed  inspectors.     An  employer  has  said 
to  me:   "  I  like  the  inspectors  to  come  round  and  see 
these  works."     He  was   dealing  with    a    proper  pro 
tection  for  a  steam  saw.     He  said,    "  the  inspector 
has  his  mind  on  that  job;   I   have  my  mind     on     a 
thousand  other  jobs  and  I  like  to  get  expert  opinion." 

11.274.  Inspection  by  legislation  is  to  keep  the  worst 
up  to  the  position   of  the  best? — I  think  that  is  so. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  State  can  do. 

11.275.  Do  you  obect  to  the  present  State  control 
of  the  mines? — I  object  to  the  State  interfering  with 
the  commercial  or  industrial  side. 

11.276.  Do  you  object  to  the  State  limiting  the  price 
of  coal? — Yes,  I  do.     I  am  arguing  about  peace  times 
now.     The  whole  argument  as  regards  war  time  is  a 
very  complicated  argument. 

11.277.  Is  it  not  likely  you  would  have  had  to  pay 
£1   a  ton  more  for  your  coal  if  it  had  not  been  foi 
the   Government? — It   is   very   hard   to   say;    it   is   a 
speculative  question.     I   am   not  sure   we   should   not 
have  done   better    with   less    State   control    of    prices 
during  the  war;  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

11.278.  If  yon  were  in  the  know  you   would  know 
better.     Are   you    aware   that     a     coal     organisation 
Committee  composed  of  three  mine  owners  and  three 
miners   agreed   to    ask — of   course   the    price   of   coal 
depends  on  the  price  they  get? — And  the  wages  too. 

11.279.  The  wages  of  the  miners  depend   upon  the 
price? — Yes. 

11.280.  Those  six  people  agreed  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment  to   fix    the   price   because   the   scarcity   of   coal 
would  throw  the  prico  up  by  £1  or  30s.   a  ton? — It 
is  quite  likely.     I  keep  an  open  mind  with  regard  to 
war   conditions.      It   was  possibly   necessary   to  have 
some   fixation   of   prices   during   the   war.      I   oppose 
the  fixation   of   prices  by  the  Government   after  the 
war. 

11.281.  Do  you  say  that   was   a   selfish   act   on   the 
part  of  the  Miners'  Federation  ? — The  action  as  stated 
by  you  was  rather  fine. 

11.282.  Rather  unselfish? — Yes,  on  both  sides. 

11.283.  Are    you    aware     the     miners     have     been 
publicly  thanked  more  than  once  by  public  officials? 
— I  would  not  attach  much  importance  to  that. 

11.284.  Not  on  the  question  of  going  to  the  front 
but  their  action  on  industry.     You  fear  the  influence 
probably   of   labour    in    Parliament    in   the   event   of 
mines  being  nationalised? — Yes. 

11.285.  Do    you    think    there    has    been    an    extra- 
ordinary amount  of  influence  used  by  the  employers 
and    the   land    owning    class    from    time    to    time"   in 
Parliament? — You  mean  in  the  past? 

11.286.  Yes?— Certainly. 

11.287.  And  at  the  present  moment? — Landowners 
have  not  much  pull  now. 

11.288.  They  have  not?— No. 

11.289.  The     House  of   Lords  has   not  much     pull 
now?--- Very  little. 

11.290.  Have  you   made  any  study  relative  to  the 
loss  of  coal   in  this  country   through   private   owner- 
ship of  minerals  and  mines? — Yes,  I  am  quite  certain 
it    would    be    enormously    greater    if    you    had    State 
control. 

11.291.  Supposing  you  were  told  by  80  per  cent,  of 
the  mining  experts  of  this  country  it  would  have  the 
other  effect  and  that  this  loss  would  not  have  taken 
place,   that   is   to   say,   the   barriers   left   in    between 
two   landlords'    properties   would    not   have   been   left 
in  but  for   private  ownership,   what  then? — I    know 
that  question.     It  has  been  very   much   exaggerated. 
That    question    of   barriers    between    different    lan'l 
owners  property  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in. 


11.292.  Do  you  think  mining  engineers  and  mining 
experts  are  not  the  best  judges? — They  might  point  to 
a  particular  case  where  there  is  a  particularly  heavy 
loss.     Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  I  do  not  think 
it  amounts  to  very  much. 

11.293.  As    a    matter    of    fact    they    can    give    you 
figures;  they  are  at  the  Home  Office.     It  is  millions 
of  tons? — You  mean  to  say  unnecessarily  wide  barriers 
are  kept  up? 

11.294.  It  was  not  necessary  in  many  cases  to  have 
barriers    at    all.     There    have    been    barrieis    of    80 
yards? — There    are    all    sorts    of    complications    with 
regard  to  water  and  all  kinds  of  things  which  justify 
the  barriers  in  many  cases  where  at  first  sight  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  justified. 

11.295.  1  do   not  speak   of   barriers   kept   there   to 
keep    water    back    although    sometimes    barriers   that 
have  been  left  to   keep   water  back   would   not  have 
been   wanted   to   keep   back   the   water   at   all   if    the 
water  had   been  pumped   out   by  a  proper  system   of 
drainage? — I   do  not  deny  there   might  be  mistakes 
under  private  enterprise.     I  say  there  would  be  more 
under  State  enterprise.     That  is  all. 

11.296.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    You   are  a  journalist 
by  profession? — Yes. 

11.297.  Have  you  ever  been  clown  a  coal  mine? — No. 

11.298.  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  top  of  a  coal 
mine? — No. 

11.299.  You   speak   with    a   remarkable   amount   of 
knowledge  about  collieries  which  you  have  never  been 
clown  or  on  the  top  of.     Where  do  you  get  your  infor- 
mation  from? — I   collect  it   from  various  sources,   as 
journalists  have  to  do  in  the  pursuit  of  their  trade. 

11.300.  Where  in  particular? — From  newspapers,  or 
anything  I  can  get  from  experts. 

11.301.  Have  you  ever  gone  to  any  authorised  source 
for  information  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  "  authorised 
source?" 

11.302.  The  Coal  Owners'  Association  for  informa- 
tion?— Yes,  I  have  applied  to  the  Coal  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation or  anybody  who  would  supply  me  with  infor- 
mation.  • 

11.303.  Have  you  got  it? — They  have  sent  on  what 
I  have  asked  for. 

11.304.  Have  your  opinions  and  theories  been  based 
on   information   of   that   character? — No.        Only    re- 
cently I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  certain  infor- 
mation   on   specific   subjects   from   such   Associations. 
1  have  only  asked  for  specific  information  on  specific 
points  I  was  in  doubt  about. 

11.305.  As  you  have  never  been  down  a  mine  or  on 
the  top  of  a  mine,  what  estimate  can  you  form  of  the 
character  of  a  miner's  work? — I  form  my  estimate  of 
the  healthiness  of  the  miners'  work  from  the  informa- 
tion given  by  Dr.  Haldane  as  to  the  relative  rates  of 
mortality. 

11.306.  You  mean  judging  the  men's  work  by  the 
mortality?' — 1   thought  you  meant   the  healthiness  of 
the  work.    I  have  enough  imagination  to  understand 
it  must  be  very   unpleasant   work   to  have  to  crawl 
along  a  thin  seam. 

11.307.  You  appear  to  have  a  varied  and  extensive 
imagination.     I  should  like  you  to  have  a  little  less 
imagination  and  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  facts? 
— In   this   particular   case   my    imagination   seems   to 
have  led  me  right. 

11.308.  Why  have  you  come  to  that  conclusion? — 1 
thought  you  were  confirming  it. 

11.309.  In  what  respect? — That  mining  work  is  very 
unpleasant. 

11.310.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  it.     I  ask  you 
if  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  kind  of  work  it 
is? — I  certainly  do  know  that  work  in  mines  is  un- 
pleasant, if  that  is  what  you  want  to  know. 

11.311.  How  do  you   know   that? — You   might  ask 
how  do  I  know  anything;  how  do  I  know  that  Julius 
Csesar   ever   lived. 

11.312.  It  appears  to  be  pretty  obvious  you  do  not 
know  the  character  of  a  miner's  work? — You  might 
say  I  do  not  know  that  Julius  Cresar  ever  lived. 

11.313.  I   am   not  going  to  say  that.       That  is  a 
matter  I  do  not   propose  to  go  into,   whether  Julius 
Csesar  ever  lived  or   not.        I  do  know   miners   work 
hard,  because  I  have  worked  as  a  miner  and  worked 
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lianlP — Do  you  mean  to  say  nobody  ever  knows  any- 
thing about  anything  unless  ho  has  been  thero  him- 
self. 

I !..'(]  I.  I  know  you  do  not  know  the  character  of  a 
niincr's  work  unless  you  work  is  ;i  miner  r  Then  do 
sou  -a\  1  am  not  entitled  to  accept  your  statements, 
Mi|'|JuMim  I  \\ant  information  about  mines  m  miners. 

I  1  ,;Ufi.  I  want  it  (in  tho  notes  that  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  it? — I  do  not  see  your  ]x)int. 

11.816.   YCJII  uill,  in  :i  moment? — If  I  come  to  you 

nfonnation  as  to  tho  character  of  miners'  work, 

and  you  told  me  you  have  been  a  miner  and  worked 

and    it    was  extremely    unpleasant,   believing   you    to 

l>e  an  h st  man,  1  should  accept  that.  Would  you 

turn  round  and  say,  "  You  have  no  right  to  accept 
that"? 

11.317.  If  you  did,  I  should  say,   "  Go  and  see  for 
yourself  "   — I   do  not  see  your  point. 

11.318.  I  will  como  to  it  in  a  minute;  do  not  have 
any    fear    of    that.     You    know    there    are    1,000,000 
miners  engag<nl  in  the  mining  industry? — It  is  rather 
m  er.    is  it  not? 

11.319.  Approximately  1,000,000?— Yes. 

11.320.  These   men    work   hard?— Most  of   them,   1 
should  think. 

11.321.  I  suppose  they  are  entitled  to  have  ideas? 
—  I    hope  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  have  ideas. 

11.322.  Suppose    I    tell    you'  that   a    largo  number 
of   these   million  men   have  very  definite   ideas;    not 
about  wages;   not  merely  about  the  conditions  under 
which    they    work,    but   about    the  ownership   of    the 
industry   in  which  they  are  engaged.     Would  you  be 
surprised   to    hear    that? — No,   I    have   gathered    the 

thing  from  other  sources  of  information. 

11.323.  That  they    have    such    ideas?— Certainly. 

11.324.  I  noticed  you  quoted  yesterday,   I  did  not 
hear    your    proof     read,    some    statements    from    a 
pamphlet    entitled    "The    Miners'    Next    Step"? — 
Yes. 

11.325.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  a  well-written 
pamphlet? — Do   you   mean  from    a  literary   point  of 
view,   or  what? 

11.326.  No;    as    an    expression    that   some    people 
have  ideas? — What  are  you  coming  to? 

11.327.  Is  it  a  document  that  contains  any  ideas?— 
I   thought  it  was   rather   full  of   ideas   and   nothing 
much  else. 

11.328.  Indicating  the  man  who  wrote  it  had  some 
sort  of  conception  about  the  industry  as  a  whole? — 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  say? 

11.329.  I   want  you  to    agree  with  me  that   there 
are   men  who   are   working   hard   in   the   mines   who 
are  beginning   to  have   ideas   about  the   industry  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly? 
— I  think  it  is  quite  obviously  so,   or  you  would  not 

had    this   agitation    for    nationalisation,   -which 
1  think  springs  from  false  ideas  and  nothing  else. 

11.330.  Having   got  you    as   an   economist,  I   want 
to  know  whether  you  are  cognisant  of  these  things? 

I  thought  that  was  implied  in  my  statement. 

11.331.  I   am   going  to  give  you   a  little  informa- 
tion   now  which   perhaps  you   do   not   know? — Thank 
YOU. 

11.332.  Among  these  1,000,000  men,  some  believe  in 
nationalisation        with        bureaucratic        control? — I 
gi-thered    that. 

11.333.  Others,  the  majority,  believe  in  nationalisa- 
tion without  bureaucratic  control? — 1  am  glad  to  hear 
it  is  the  majority. 

11.334.  There  are  still  others  who  believe  they  ought 
to  own  and  control  the  industry  themselves? — Yes. 

ll,33o.  Without  any  relation  to  the  nation? — So 
I  gathered. 

11,330.  If  those  ideas  crystallised  in  the  near  future 
and  attempts  were  ma  do  to  get  either  one  set  or  the 
other  accepted,  which  of  those  three  would  }'ou  pre- 
fer? With  regard  to  the  middle  one,  I  am  not  quite 
clear  what  the  arrangement  was  to  be. 

11.337.  The'    first    is   nationalisation    with    bureau 
cratic  control? — les. 

11,398.  The  second  is  nationalisation  without 
bureaucratic  control  ?--The  question  is  how  it  is  to 
be  controlled. 

11.339.  The  third  is  no  nationalised  ownership  at 
all,  but  the  ownership  of  the  property  by  the  men 


actually  engaged  in  it.    Those  are  tho  three  different 
conceptions?—!    do    not    like    one  or    three.      Will 

you  t,|l  m,.  how   (.«•<>  ia  going  to  be  worki*!:- 

II.. •*!(!.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  y,>n  how  the  8«x>nd 
is  going  to  work.  I  .  ho  idea  prevailing  in  the 

is1  minds?— If  they  have  that  idea  they  must 
have  some  idoa  how  to  exercisu  the  control.  It  is  not 
to  be  the  control  of  tho  miner,  nor  the  control  of  the 
I>nrea1icracy, ;  whoso  control  ia  it  to  be? 

11,341.  It  does  not  matter  what  ideas  they  have  a» 
to  who  is  to  take  tho  control.  Thoy  say  the"  State  or 
tho  bureaucracy  shall  not  do  the  controlling? — Ye*. 

ll.:ifj.  If  you  have  to  choowe  between  those  thrw 
alternatives  which  would  you  accept?— I  cannot  give 
you  a  judgment  until  I  know  what  the  second  alterna- 
tive is. 

11.343.  Do  you   believe  the  last  is  a  good  proposi- 
tion?—No,  I   do  not.     I   think  it  would   ho  very   bad 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  and  commercial 
efficiency  for  the  men  to  try  and  control  tho  industry 
themselves,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  the 
nation. 

11.344.  Therefore  it  is  something  to  be  avoided?— 
Yes,  1  think  so. 

11,346.  Why  should  not  the  men  control  it  them- 
selves?—I  do  not  think  they  have  the  ability.  I  do 
not  think  a  Committee  of  workmen  has  the  ability  to 
manage  a  difficult  industry  and  a  commercial  pro- 
position. 

11.346.  You  do  not  think  so?— No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

11.347.  What    ability    have  they    got? — They    have 
varied  abilities.     I  do  not  think  a  group  of  workmen 
have  that  particular  ability.     I  do  not  think  a  group 
of   any    people — I   am    not   depreciating    the    miners 
a'bove  any   people;    I  think   very   few   people  have   a 
commercial  instinct;  it  is  rather  a  rare  thing. 

11.348.  The  workmen  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of,   in  effect,  demonstrating  whether  they  have 
the  ability    to  control   the  industries  in   which    they 
work?— Yes,    they    might   during    the    war.      Many 
offers  have  been  made  to  trade  unions  to  take  over 
industries. 

LI ,349.  Which  cases? — Several  cases  have  occurred. 
11,360.  Give  me  one  in  point? — I  cannot  give  you 
particular  instances  from  memory. 

11.351.  You   have  made  several   generalisations  of 
that   description.     When    Mr.    Smillie   asked  you   to 
specifically    state    a    case    in    which    the   owners   had 
voluntarily  introduced  a  life-saving  apparatus  or  life 
or    limb-saving    apparatus    you    could    not    give    a 
specific  case?--Do  you  mean  to  say  you  deny  mine- 
owners   have   ever   introduced  voluntarily   life-saving 
apparatus? 

11.352.  In  the  absence  of  proof  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  owner  has  voluntarily  introduced  any 
life-saving  device  into  his  concern,   and   Mr.   Smillie 

asked  you  for  a  case,  and  you  cannot  give  one? I 

cannot  give  a  specific  case  from  memory. 

11.353.  I  ask  you  for  a  case  in  which  the  workmen 
have  been  invited  to  assume  control  of  a  particular 
industry? — I   am   quite   certain   I   have   seen   in   tho 
papers  more  than  once  statements  that  suggestions 
have  been  made  that  Trade  Unions  should  take  over 
particular  concerns. 

11.354.  I   may   take  it  you   are   unable  to  supple- 
ment   that?— Y'CS,    I    have    not    troubled    to    collect 
instances.     At  the  present  moment  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  miners,  if  they  wanted  to  buy  a  mine, 
from  buying. 

11.355.  Out   of    what?— With    their    Trade    Union 
funds  or  any  other  funds. 

11.356.  Do  you  think  they  have  enough  money   in 
their   Trade  Union   funds  to  buy  a  mine?— If   they 
are  so  keen  to  run  a  mine  they  can  open  up  a  mine. 

11.357.  Why  should  they  buy  it?— Because  it  is  the 
duty  of  people  to  respect  the  right  of  property. 

11.358.  You  believe  in  the  rule  by  majority  to  some 
extent? — I    believe    majorities   can    sin    as   much    as 
minorities. 

11.359.  As    a    democratic    principle    that    ia   right. 
Who  has  the  most  right  to  run  the  mining  industry — . 
the    miners:'     [t   is   not   a  question  of   right;   it   is  a 
question  of  effectiveness. 
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11.360.  It   is  a   question  of  right? — If   the  miners 
like  to  buy  a  mine  at  the  market  price  and  run  it 
themselves  let  them  do  it  by  all  means. 

11.361.  Do  you  think  miners  are  such  arrant  asses 
to  put  themselves  in  competition  with  the  whole  world 
of  capitalists? — If  they  want  to  run  a  mine  let  them 
buy  one  by  all  means. 

11,302.  The  whole  world  of  capitalists  would  be 
their  competitors.  That  is  all.  I  think  they  have 
exercised  extraordinary  sanity  in  not  doing  so?  You 
say  they  have  displayed  sanity  in  not  putting  their 
theory  to  the  test? 

11.363.  In  not  putting. themselves  against  the  whole 
of    the    capitalists    generally? — You   miss    the    whole 
point.     My  proposition  is  that  one  capitalist  is  pitted 
against  another,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  all 
capitalists   would  combine   together   against   a   trade 
union  engaged  in  running  a  mine. 

11.364.  Come  to  the  question  of  the  risks  that  the 
large  number  of  workmen  are  exposed  to.     You  are 
aware  there  are  between  160,000  and  170,000  injuries 
per    annum    in   the    mining    industry? — I    know    the 
risk  of  life  is  very  serious. 

11.365.  Is  the  risk  of  life  comparable  with  the  risk 
of    capital? — The  two   things    are  not   on    the   same 
plane;  you  cannot  compare  the  two. 

11.366.  A    man     who    puts    £1,000  into  a  mine  is 
not  running   any   risk  compared   with  the  man  who 
works  there  daily? — It  is  a  different  kind  of  risk. 

11.367.  Surely  the  monetary  risk  is  not  in  the  same 
category? — We  agreed  that  before. 

11.368.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  point  out. 
If  you  agree  money  or  capitalist  risks  are  not  com- 
parable with   the   risks  of   human   life,   surely    it   is 
the  men  who  put  their  lives  into  the  industry  that 
ought    to    have    the    prior     right    to    control     that 
industry?— Why? 

11.369.  You  agree? — I  do  not.     You  might  equally 
gay  because  a  soldier  risks  his  life  in  going  over  the 
trenches  he  ought  to  have  a  voice  in   directing  the 
whole  army. 

11.370.  I  say  the  soldier  who  risks  his  life  for  his 
country  has  a   perfect   right  in  taking   a   governing 
part  in  that  country? — He  does  do  that  already. 

11.371.  I  want  these  things  clearly  understood.     I 
think  it  is  you  who  are  the  exponent  of  individual- 
ism?— I   will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  exponent. 
I  would  like  the  word  "  an  "  instead  of  "  the." 

11.372.  You   are   an   exponent    of  individualism? — 
Yes. 

11.373.  I  suppose  your  philosophy  would  not  count 
against   the  determination  of   a  million   men? — That 
is  exactly  why  I  object  to  any  such  centralised  organi- 
sation as  the  Miners'  Federation  because  it  can  hold 
the  nation  to  ransom  against  reason. 

11.374.  Let  us   analyse   that.     In   what    particular 
has  that    ever    occurred? — I   think    during    the  war 
and  at  the  present  moment  the   Miners'   Federation 
are   putting   forward   a  claim   that  is  against  reason 
in   the   sense  that   reason   does  not  justify   them   on 
the  ground  of  justice. 

11.375.  Give  us  your   point? — The   demand   for   an 
increase  of  wages  and  for  further  reduction  of  hours 
puts  the  miners  in  a  better  position  than  workpeople 
in  other  industries. 

11.376.  Wait   one   moment.      You  are   referring   to 
the  period  of  the  war? — I  refer  to  the  present  claim. 

11.377.  You  mean  a  case  in  which  the  miners  have 
been  opposed  to  public  interests,  and  the  opposition 
is  unreasonable? — I  say  their  present  claim  is  opposed 
to  the  public  intei  est. 

11.378.  Prove    it? — This    present   claim    is   to    put 
themselves  in   a   far  better  position  relatively  to  the 
rest  of  the  commun1  if  ti  an  I  think  they  are  entitled 
to  be  put  in. 

11.379.  See  whether  it  is  reasonable,  if  their  present 
claim   is  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  existing  profits 
there   would   be    no    private   capitalist;    is    that    un- 
reasonable?— That.  I  think,  would  be  unreasonable  in 
itself.     That  is  not  the  issue. 

11.380.  There  are  other  issues.     We  will  confine  our- 
selves to  that  one.       Suppose  the  miners  decide  that 
it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  proposition   as   they   risk 
their  lives  in  the  industry  and  they  represent  a  majo- 
rity of  the  industry,  that  they  should  absorb  in  wages 
the  whole  of  the  available  profit   now   taken   up   by 


those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  industry,  would 
that  be  unjust  and  unreasonable? — But  who  are  pay- 
ing their  wages  and  guaranteeing  them  their  wages? 

11.381.  The  people  who  pay  the  price  for  the  coal 
in  the  long  run?— In  the  first  instajice,  it  is  the  capi- 
talist who  provides  the  money  for  the  workers'  wage. 

11.382.  Where    is  he    getting    the    capital   from? — 
From  his  savings  or  his  father's  savings. 

11.383.  What    represents    capital? — Savings;    it    is 
the  difference  between  what  you  spend  and  what  you 
earn. 

11.384.  If  you  have  a  million  pounds  in  the  bank, 
it  is  not  capital  at  all? — Why  not? 

11.385.  Because  it  does  not  function  an  industry? — 
Can  you  show  me  a  banker  who  keeps  £1,000,000  idle? 

11.386.  There  are  millions  of   pounds  kept  idle? — 
If  there  are  many  bankers  who  do  that  there  would  be 
no  business,  but  bankruptcy. 

11.387.  You  and  I  are  coming  to  agreement,  really? 
— We  are  a  long  way  off  it  yet. 

11.388.  I  want  to  convert  you? — I  am  quite  open 
to  conversion. 

11.389.  I  am  confining  you  to  my  own  proposition. 
I  am  assuming  we  are  not  going  to  allow  any  profit 
to  be  made  in  this  industry,   because  the  profit  goes 
to  people  who  do  not  work  in  the  industry.     Is  that 
unreasonable? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  most  unreasonable. 

11.390.  Why  is  it  unreasonable? — Because  in  order 
to  get  an  industry  active  you  must  have  three  things: 
you  must  have  capital,  you  must  have  brain  power, 
and  you  must  have  manual  work.     Those  three  things 
are  all  necessary.     If    you     destroy    the    profits    of 
capital  you  will  not  get  any  more  capital. 

11.391.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  academic  discussion? — 
You  started  it. 

11.392.  I  am  keeping  you  to  an  idea  that  the  miners 
have  that  it  is  wrong  for  people  to  make  profit  out  of 
their  labour.     They  say,  "  We  will  prevent  that  from 
now  onwards ;  we  will  absorb  all  the  profit,   and  we 
will  increase  our  wages  to  the  point  where  the  least 
fraction  of  profit  is  absorbed."     Why,   is  that  really 
unreasonable? — It  is  unreasonable  because  you  will  not 
get  any  more  capital. 

11.393.  Why  would  you  not  get  any  more  capital? — 
Because  people  are  not  going  to  save  unless  they  can 
make  a  profit  on  their  savings. 

11.394.  Supposing  the  renewal  of  capital  is  all  pro- 
vided for?— How? 

11.395.  The  profits,  for  example,  are  not  ascertained 
until   they  have  set  aside  a   certain   amount   for     a 
sinking  fund? — Yes. 

11.396.  Assuming  that  funds  are  still  set  aside  for 
the  replenishment  and  renewal     of    capital     in    the 
industry  is  it  wrong  for  the   worker   that  the  great 
margin  profits  should  be  absorbed  by  men  who  work 
in  the  industry? —  Yes,  it  would  induce  other  people 
to  put  capital  into  other  things.     If  I  had  ever  been 
foolish   enough  to   invest  money   in   a   mine  I   should 
expect  to  get  some  return  out  of  it.     If  I  got  no  re- 
turn I   should   not  only  put   no  more  money  in,   but 
advise  my  friends  the  same. 

11.397.  If  you  rush  to  put  the  money  into  another 
industry  what   would  happen? — That   other   industry 
would  develop  relatively  to  the  mine. 

11.398.  You  may  bring  down  the  rate  of  profit  by 
increasing   the   accumulation  of   capital.        For  that 
reason,   I   am   pleased  to  see  large  profits;   they  en- 
courage   people   to   save    more   capital    and   you    get 
capital  cheaper  In  the  long  run. 

11.399.  Would  you  think  a  case  of  this  description 
would  make  a  man  a  rebel,   if  you  like,   against  the 
existing  institution.     Supposing  he  has  a  little  grocer 
next  door   to   him   who   put   £1.000   into   the   Powell 
Duffryn   Colliery  Company,   he   is   already   making   a 
comfortable  income  as  a  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  grocer,  and  he  puts  this  £1.000  into  the 
Powell  Duffryn  colliery,  where  they  pay  in  the  year, 
say,   25   per  cent.      That  grocer  gets   £250  upon  his 
£1,000  invested,  and  that  would  represent  more  than 
the  wages  per  annum  of  a  hewer  of  coal  in  the  Powol] 
Duffryn  concern? — Yes. 

11.400.  What   sort  of   psychology    is  likely     to     be 
created  by  that? — You  will  have  a    number  of  other 
people  putting  their  money  into  coal  mines  and  you 
get  capital  much  cheaper. 
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1!  101.  What.  effect  has  that  on  a  man  who  goes 
Hinni  and  labours  and  gets  loss  than  the  man 

who  piils  cl.iiOO  in  and  does  not  labour?  If  a  man 
looks  at  llii>  t'acN  immediately  under  his  eyes,  as 

<>f  us  do,  he  would  form  an  envious  view  of  that 
and  perhaps  an  angry  view.  If  he  looked  a  little 

r  ahead  lie  would  see  the  fact  that  the  grocer 
had  mado  a  large  profit  by  investing,  it  would  en- 
c<Mivag<>  peoplo  to  put  other  capital  in;  the  capital 
would  In-come  cheaper  and  there  would  he  a  larger 
margin  for  wages  to  rise. 


11.402.  You    do    not    think   that   would    have    an 
irritating  effect  on  the  worker? — I  think  that  people 
who  have  been  educated  ought  to  take  a  longer  view, 
and  ought  to  tell  the  miner  the  ultimate  effect,  and 
his  unjustifiable  irritation  would  then  disappear. 

11.403.  You  think  it  is  a  right  thing  that  a  man 
who  does  not  work  should  have  more  than  the  man 
who  works? — It  is  the  right  thing  that  a  man   wh.> 
speculates  in   risky  undertakings  should  occasionally 
win  a  large  profit. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  for  ,o  short  time.) 
Professor  WILLIAM  ROBERT  SCOTT,    Sworn  and  Examined. 


11,404.  Chairman:  I  believe  you  are  a  Master  of 
Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Literature  and 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Adam  Smith  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy? — Yes. 

Chairman :  The  Secretary  will  read  your  proof. 

8r.cre.tary:  — 

"  The  organisation  of  the  coal  industry  should  be 
such  as  will  provide  for  its  progress  both  internally 
and  externally — internally  in  securing  more  harmo- 
nious relations  amongst  all  those  managing  and  work- 
ing it,  and  externally  in  keeping  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion low,  on  the  one  side  in  relation  to  the  export 
trade  in  coal  and  on  the  other  in  the  supply  of  this 
commodity  to  industrial  and  private  consumers  at  a 
moderate  price.  Also  the  provision  of  capital  for 
future  improvements  must  be  kept  in  view,  as  well  as 
tin-  type  of  organisation  which  will  be  most  favourable 
to  the  providing  of  the  ideas  and  inventions  which 
form  the  prior  conditions  of  progress. 

'Tin'  Economic  Unit  of  Organisation  in  this  Industry. 

Amongst  these  related  problems,  the  economical 
unit  of  organisation  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
important.  While  the  determination  of  this  unit  is 
not  decisive  directly  save  as  regards  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction, indirectly  it  offers  the  best  opportunity,  when 
other  circumstances  are  favourable,  for  internal 
harmony,  for  progress  in  the  industry  and  for 
growth  of  invention.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  most 
efficient  and  progressive  production  that  shorter  work- 
ing hours  can  be  maintained  and  at  the  same  time 
further  improvements  in  the  condition  of  those  em- 
ployed can,  be  effected  and  continued. 

The  varying  size  of  existing  coal  mining  enterprises 
points  to  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  controlling  them  upon  the  size  of  the  economical 
unit  beyond  the  variations  which  might  be  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  local  conditions.  The  fact  that 
coal  tinning  is  an  extractive  industry  would  point  to 
the  economical  unit  being  of  moderate  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  so  far  as  it  includes,  or  has  associated 
with  it,  certain  processes,  such  as  the  utilization  of 
waste  products,  which  conform  rather  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  manufacture,  to  that  extent  the  economical 
unit  of  operation  would  tend  to  be  enlarged.  Another 
series  of  considerations  enforces  the  same  view, 
namely,  that,  in  general,  when  the  scale  of  operations 
is  being  extended,  this  is  accomplished  most  success- 
fully when  it  proceeds  by  steps  and  not  by  great 
strides.  The  experience  in  managing  concerns  of 
moderate  size  is  liable  to  be  incomplete  when  it  has 
to  deal  with  a  unified  enterprise,  say,  fifty  times  as 
great.  Managers,  who  have  been  trained  in  com- 
panies with  a  capital  not  exceeding  five  millions  as 
is  the  case  in  the  British  coal  mining  or  coal  distri- 
buting enterprises,  are  liable  to  be  »t  sea  when  the 
scale  of  operations  is  suddenly  increased  to  a  magni- 
tude which,  in  coal  mining  alone,  has  been  variously 
valued  at  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
millions,  and  would  be  still  greater  if  coal  distributing 
included  in  a  proposed  national  trust.  A  sudden 
jump  in  size,  though  of  less  extent,  was  one  cause  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  large  combinations 
fonued  amongst  manufacturing  firms  in  1899  and  1900. 
Xo  doubt  the  experience  gained  in  the  control  of  the 
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coal  trade  during  the  war  is  a  consideration  on  the 
other  side,  but  that  experience  is  of  limited  value, 
being  based  on  the  highly  artificial  conditions  which 
called  it  into  being  and  under  which  it  worked.  On 
the  whole,  while  the  precise  determination  of  the 
economic  unit  in  coal  mining  is  largely  a  technical 
matter,  the  present  line  of  argument  would  suggest 
that,  in  existing  circumstances,  all  the  economies 
which  have  been  advocated  could  be  secured  in  a 
unit  of  moderate  size  which  need  in  no  case  exceed 
that  of  a  coalfield  and  which  probably  might,  with 
considerable  advantage,  be  smaller.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  coal  industry  which  would  appear  to 
indicate  a  still  larger  unit,  namely,  the  ownership  of 
railway  waggons  by  coal  companies,  which  results  in 
non-interchangeability  of  these  waggons.  The  solu- 
tion here  would  appear  to  be  the  standardisation  of 
coal  waggons  and  the  ownership  of  these  by  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  country. 

Aspects  of  the  case  for  Nationalisation. 

The  size  of  the  economical  unit  may  or  may  not  be 
related  to  the  question  of  public  ownership.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  latter  course  is  being  urged 
upon  contradictory  grounds  in  thia  country  and  in 
Germany.  Here  it  is  often  contended  that  nationali- 
sation is  desirable  to  prevent  the  waste  from  the 
competition  of  numerous  independent  concerns,  where- 
as the  Reports  of  the  German  Socialisation  Commission 
urge  the  same  course  but  from  the  contrary  point  of 
view,  namely,  that  coal  mines  are  a'  monopoly.  Even 
when  all  due  weight  ia  given  to  differences  in  condi- 
tions as  between  the  two  countries,  both  reasons,  being 
contradictory,  are  not  maintainable  at  the  same  time. 
The  Germans  would  nationalise  coal  mining  because 
there  is  too  little  competition,  while  in  this  country  the 
sa'me  ooure  is  advocated  because  there  is  too  much,  and 
it  is  alleged  to  involve  avoidable  waste.  As  regards 
the  Britiah  point  of  view,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to 
decry  competition,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method 
for  relieving  the  industrial  organism  of  parts  or  func- 
tions which  nave  become  effete.  Certain  aspects  of  this 
circumstance  will  be  alluded  to  below. 

Mr.  Straier,  in  his  evidence  on  March  14th,  ad- 
vanced various  arguments  for  nationalisation  of  the 
coal  industry.  These  fall  under  two  heads,  first,  such 
as  relate  to  economies  in  production,  and  secondly, 
those  which  are  psychological  or  ethical,  though  they 
have  a  distinct  economic  reference.  It  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  hisi  claims  under  the  first  head  might  be 
obtained  by  a  reorganised  industry,  and  that  the 
question  of  organisation  is  more  important  than  that 
of  ownership.  The  -second  line  of  argument  is  differ- 
ent. It  contends  that  nationalisation  would  give  the 
miner  greater  safety,  better  provision  in  case  of  dis- 
ablement, better  terms  for  his  dependants  in  the 
event  of  death  from  accident  in  the  course  of  his 
occupation,  a  sense  of  responsibility  through  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  industry,  and  the  feeling 
that  his1  work  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  not 
for  private  profit.  The  general  public,  alike  on  social 
grounds,  and  in  its  own  ultimate  interest,  should  wel- 
come all  precautions  for  the  safety  of  underground 
workers,  and  as  far  as  ca'n  be  judged,  it  is  disposed  to 
assent  to  the  necessary  stops  being  enforced.  Whether 
these  precautions  would  be  effected  more  sureiy  by 
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nationalisation   of   the  mines  or  by   legislation   with 
augmented  inspection  is  difficult  to  determine.     The 
last  two  considerations  (namely,  a  share  in  the  man- 
agement, and  a  direct  consciousmess  of  work  for  the 
community)  seem  to  cohere  together.     It  follows  that 
the  nationalisation  intended  is  not  merely  nationalisa- 
tion as  such,  but  nationalisation  of  a  certain  particu- 
lar type.   Thus  the  coal  industry  might  be  nationalised 
under  a  Minister  of  Mines,   as  has  been   frequently 
advocated    in   neoent   years.     But    such    a   Ministry 
might   be  established   to  own   and   work    coal    mines 
without  the  miners  having   a  share   in  the  control. 
The  scheme  of  Mr.   Straker  is  of  a  different  nature, 
and    provides    for    a   Mining    Council,   of   which   the 
Minister    of    Mines    shall    be    permanent    Chairman, 
while  the  remaining  ten  members  are  to  consist  half 
of   nominees  of  the   Miners'   Federation  and  half  of 
nominees  of  the  Government.     Two  of  the  latter  are 
to  represent  the  interests  of  consumers.      From  the 
aspect  of  administration  the  position  of  the  proposed 
minister  would  be  difficult.     He  would  be  responsible 
to  Parliament,  but  without  being  able  to  make  his 
views  prevail  in  the  Council.     That  is,  he  would  i>e 
in  danger  of  having  to  bear  the  responsibility  before 
Parliament    for    decisions    which    might    not    be  his. 
Further,    Parliament   would     have    provided     public 
moneys   for  the  purchase  of   private  interests,  while 
under  this  scheme  it  would  have  relinquished  control 
over  the  administration  of  those  funds.     In  addition, 
if   the  proposed  Council  could   surmount  these   diffi- 
culties, the  representation  of  consumers  is  too  small, 
since  the  latter  are  largely   unorganised    and    their 
interests    would   suffer  in   the   face   of    the   compact 
group  of  delegates  of  the  Miners'  Federation.     Neces- 
sarily the  latter  matter  is  capable  of  adjustment,  but 
the   divorce  of    responsibility    from   effective   control 
in  the   case   of   the  Minister   of   Mines   is   a   serious 
difficulty,  and  one  that'is  fundamental.     At  the  same 
time,  whatever  form  of  organisation  may  be  adopted, 
it  is  desirable  that  those  employed  in  all  occupations 
connected  with  coal  mining  should  be  in  a  position 
to  be  associated  with  the  management. 

The  Consciousness  of  working  for  a  State-owned 

Undertaking. 

The  estimation  of   a  state  of  consciousness,   which 
has  not  yet  been  experienced,  is  always  difficult,  and, 
when  that  state  of  consciousness  will  be  one  in  the 
minds  of  about  a  million  individuals,  the  anticipating 
of  its  effects  is  subject  to  great  uncertainty.     Accord- 
ingly,   it    is  only   possible  to   endeavour   to   forecast 
anticipated  results  which  must  be  largely  hypothetical. 
In  the  first  place  the   formulation  of  this   desire  is 
highly   laudable.     It   represents   the   ideal  of   public 
service,  which  has  inspired  many  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.      It   would  have  the  effect,  if 
realised,    of   improving   the   internal  harmony   of  the 
industry,   and  increasing  its  efficiency  by  tending  to 
increase   the   productiveness   of   a    given   quantity   of 
labour.     This  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  prospeit. 
There   is,   however,   another.     In   normal  times  when 
consumers  complain  of  the  price  of  coal,  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a  reduction  are  dissipated  between  the  mine- 
owners  and  the  miners.     The  former  urge,  as  a  justi- 
fication  of   a  given   price,  the  high  wages  they  pay, 
the  latter  the  high  rate  of  profits  the  owners  receive. 
Under  a  system  of  nationalisation     what    might     be 
called  the  "  punching  ball  "  of  owners'  profits  would 
disappear,  and  the  consumer  and  the  workers  of  all 
kinds  would  be  left  face  to  face.     Unfortunately  it 
might  happen  that  the  consumers'   valuation  of  the 
miners'    service    to    the   community    would    be    lower 
than   that    which    the    miners    themselves    placed    on 
it  and  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  driving  force 
of  this  ideal  to  be  weakened.     In  the  case  of  serious 
friction  it  would  be  likely  to  disappear.     Much  as  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  these  are  probable  conditions  which 
must  bo  faced  frankly.     Indeed,  to  some  extent  the 
combined  effect  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  the  Coal 
Mines  Excess  Payment  was   a   distinct  step  towards 
realising  this  claim  of  service  to  the  State,  since  the 
effect  was   that   all   profit   in   excess   of  the  pre-war 
standard,  save  one-twentieth,  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
position  of   the  Coal   Controller   and   the  Exchequer 
— thus  control  in  this  industry  accomplished  the  feat 
of  establishing  an  Excise  of  considerable  amount  and 
transferring  the  odivim  of  H  to  the  mine  owners. 


Again,  whatever  may  be  possible  in  the  future,  it 
must  be  recognised  that  to  the  present  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  State  employment  to  induce  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly  a  species  of  creeping  paralysis 
in  the  efforts  of  the  workers.  The  "  government 
stroke  "  amongst  manual  workers  has  been  a  result 
of  State  employment  against  which  the  spirit  of 
service  to  the  community  would  have  to  contend, 
and  there  is  little,  at  yet,  to  show  that  the  former 
would  succeed  in  counteracting  the  latter,  still  less 
that  it  would  overcome  it. 

On  the  whole,  upon  balancing  these  uncertain 
factors,  it  follows  that  under  this  head  the  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  Nationalisation  may  be  in- 
creased, but  to  an  extent  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged,  could  in  no  case  be  great,  and  which  in 
certain  circumstances  might  be  almost  inappreciable. 

The    Effect    of   Nationalisation    on   Initiative    and 
Enterprise. 

There    are    other    factors    which    enter    into    the 
probable    consequences    of     Nationalisation.      Prom- 
inent   amongst    these    is    the    effect    it    would    have 
upon   individual   initiative    and    enterprise.     In    the 
industry  of  producing  coal,  room  for  both  these  will 
remain  and  will  be  urgent.     There  will  be  a  greater 
need  for  improved  methods  of  coal-winning,  and  great 
judgment  and  enterprise  will  be  required  in  the  ex- 
port trade.     In  the  industry  of  distributing  coal  these 
qualities  will  be  less  necessary.     It  is  not  enough  to 
assume  that   the   nationalised    industry    will   employ 
the  best  managers  of  the  former  Coal  Companies.     In 
the  first  place  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  number — 
and  those   the  most   enterprising — who   would   dread 
the  constraint  and  routine  of  public  management  and 
who  would  take  their  capital  to  overseas  coal-fields  or 
to  other  industries.     Whether  the  number  of  these  was 
large  or  not,  the  case  of  those  who  remained  is  more 
important,  and,  though  the  men  would  be  the  same,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  efficiency  would  be  equal 
under  the  two  systems.     Hitherto,  public  management 
has  tended  to  be  more  rigid  than  enlightened  private 
management,  and  hence  it  is  repressive  of  initiative 
and  enterprise.       There  are  several   reasons  for  this 
tendency.       The  man  who  has   a  new   idea  has  the 
choice  of  many  firms  to  which  he   may  offer  it.     In 
a  nationalised   industry  he  has  only  one  chance.     If 
his   idea  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of   success,   there 
is   a   much   greater   prospect  that   same   private   firm 
will  adopt  it,  and  out  of  the  large  number  of  trials 
of  this  kind,  the  great  and  the  small  successes  repre- 
sent  the   survivals   which   benefit   the   industry    as    a 
whole  eventually.     Many  of  the  great  inventions  have 
been  the  discoveries  of  men  who  believed  ,in  the  idea 
in  spite  of  universal  discouragement  and  who  risked 
all  that  they  possessed  and  could  borrow  in   working 
it   out    in    practice.        Within    the   sphere   of    public 
ownership,    progress   in    invention    and    improvement 
in  methods  would  be  slower  than  when  enterprise  is 
free.     In   existing   circumstances,    in   so   far    as   they 
touch    industry,    Government   has    been    non-creative, 
and   whese  (as  has  been  shown   by  Dr.   Marshall)   in- 
ventions have  resulted  in  State-managed  enterprises, 
these  have  been  the  work  of  men   who   were  trained 
under    competitive    conditions.     Whether    these    con- 
ditions   will    be   permanent   or    not,    it    is    impossible 
to   say.     Under    normal   circumstances    public    under- 
takings are  not  disposed  to  take  the  same  risks  that 
private  businesses  will  undergo.     On  a  broad  average, 
while  many  of  the  latter  risks  do  not  achieve  success 
others   will,   and   it   is   from   the   joint   action   of   th? 
failures  and  the  successes  that  progress  results.     From 
this  point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  the  need  for  improve- 
ment   in    the    coal    industry    is    established,    to    that 
extent   the   necessity   for   private   enterprise   in    it   is 
demonstrated.     On  the  other  hand,   in   abnormal  cir- 
cumstances a  public  undertaking  may  bo  forced   into 
taking  large  risks,   and,   as  a  rule,   it  assumes  these 
with  less  judgment  than  private  enterprise  does.     In 
this  connection  the  experience  of  public  control   and 
of   national   industries  during  the   war   has   l>een   too 
recent,    and    as   yet   there   are   no   official    reports  of 
impartial    inquiries    into    its    results    available1    frum 
which   a   reasoned    judgment   could    lie    formed    as   to 
this  period.     Such  information,  had  it  IUHMI  available, 
would     have     afforded     some     light     in     the     present 
circumstances. 
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(•losely  related  to  invent  ion  ami  new  ideas  are 
initiative  and  judgni'iit.  Hitherto,  the  checks,  which 

judged    necessary    in    public    control,    I. 
inimical  to  initiative.    This  is  generally  admitted,  and 
the  complaint  is  repeated  in  detail  by  theGerman  Coin 

on  on  tlio  Socialisation  of  Coal   Mines,   in   n 
of   tlio  Si.it..  ou  nod   niinrs   in   that   country.      I'outino, 

id  "I  enterprise,  seems  to  In'  I  lir  \\alcli\vord  of 
public  undertakings.  Their  enterprise,  when  this 

<>  is  risked,  has  often  been  more  nnfortnnnti'  than 
tlicir  inaction.  .Judgment  in  industrial  enterprises  is 
greater  in  its  effects  than  initiative,  lint  th>- 
conditions  which  develop  this  quality  have  been 
analysed  only  imperfectly.  The  British  belief 
in  character  and  its  absence  of  self-expression 
have  left  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  industry 

-t.  altogether  inarticulate.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  men  have  an  almost  uncanny  power  of 
anticipating  correctly  coming  changes  in  conditions 
of  the  industry  with  which  they  are  concerned,  but 
their  power  of  explaining  the  reasons  for  their  opinion 
is  limited.  Under  conditions  of  public  ownership 
their  want  of  the  power  of  expression  and  explanation 
would  deprive  the  community  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  advantages  of  their  special  endowment.  The 
tendency  would  be  to  retain  such  men  in  inferior 
positions  with  a  resulting  loss  to  the  industry  and  to 
the  community. 

In  the  present  stage  of  social  evolution,  it  appears 
that  the  faculties  and  general  type  of  mind  which 
are  required  for  political  administration  and  for  in- 
dustrial leadership,  are  quite  distinct.  Under  the 

nt  system,  each  sphere  tends  on  the  whole  to 
attract  to  it  those  who  are  most  fitted  for  it.  Under 
nationalisation,  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  ad- 
ministrative type  to  oust  the  industrial  type,  with  the 
result  of  the  various  disadvantages  which  have  already 

enumerated.  As  regards  general  social  progres  , 
these  disadvantages  would  first  affect  the  particular 
industry  nationalised ;  but,  on  the  assumption  that 
several  industries  were  thus  dealt  with,  these  dis- 
advantages would  increase  cumulatively  and  pro- 
gressively as  the  field  for  initiative,  invention  and 
judgment  was  contracted. 

Thus  the  general  conclusion  under  this  head  is  that 
nationalisation,  under  present  circumstances  and  in 
the  future  as  far  as  can  l)o  foreseen,  would  be  inimical 
to  enterprise,  initiative  and  commercial  judgment. 

l'i  iiniiili'  consequences  of  the  Removal  or  the  Decrease 

of  the  licward  obtained  by  private  Capital. 

.oral  consequences  may  be  anticipated:- — 
(1)  As  regards  the  capital  at  present  employed  in 
cdiil  mining  and  coal  distribution,  if  this  were  expro- 
priated,  it  is  to  be   assumed  that  the  stock  holders 
and  shareholders  would  receive  in  exchange  a  stock 

d  by  the  State.  The  effect  of  the  lower  interest 
on  the  latter  would  he  different  in  the  case  of  deben- 
ture holders  and  preference  shareholders  as  compared 
with  ordinary  shareholders.  As  regards  the  first  two 

es  (when  there  are  profits  remaining  after  this 
fixed  interest  is  paid)  the  holders  have  deliberately 
sought  a  lower  rate  of  income  on  condition  of  less 
risk.  Upon  an  exchange  being  made  into  a  Govern- 
ment stork,  they  would  obtain  a  better  security  at  a 
sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their  previous  income  if  they 
continued  to  hold  the  Government  stock  received  in 
exchange.  Since  the  reduction  in  income  might  not 
iking,  it  seems  possible  the  majority  would  hold 
the  Government  stock,  while  a  minority  would  sell 
it  and  re-invest  in  Debentures  or  Preference  shares 
(if  other  companies.  The  case  would  probably  be 
different  with  reference  to  the  owners  of  ordinary 
shares  Owing  to  the  risk  to  which  this  class  of 
security  is  subject,  the  difference  between  the  yield 
on  this  and  on  a  Government  stock  is  much  wider. 
On  general  grounds,  it  seems  possible  that  over  a 
sufficiently  long  period  the  yield  on  the  aggregate  of 
all  ordinary  shares  and  of  all  capital  invested  in  the 
industry  by  individuals  and  partnerships  would  not 
lie  more  than  would  suffice  to  afford  normal  interest 
for  the  period  and  make  good  wastage  of  capital 
[where  this  has  occurred).  The  difference  is  that  the 
or  of  greater  foresight  expects  to  improve  on 
this  average,  while  another,  whose  acumen  and  judg- 
ment is  less,  will  lose.  This  would  be  impossible  if 
oil  those  holding  ordinary  shares  in  coal  companies 


continued  to  hold  the  Government  stock  they  received 
in  exchange  after  they  were  expropriated,  in  normal 
times  the  exclusion  of  such  a  largo  amount  of  capital 
I  mm  one  type  of  hazardous  enterprise  would  lead  to 

in\oviin,.|it  in  ot.her  conc.'rns  of  the  name,  clans  and 
would  increase  the  demand  for  such  investment*, 
probably  resulting  in  ladling  forth  a  supply  which 
would  includo  some  undesirable  promotions.  In  th«i 
abnormal  circumstances  of  the  immediate  future 
owing  to  the  now  factors  of  uncertainty  caused  by 
the  war,  it  seems  that  the  element  of  risk  in  very 
many  bn  lias  Iron  increased,  so  that  the 

amount  of  capital  which  would  seek  new  investment 
in  which  risk  was  involved  (through  its  having  been 
extruded  from  the  coal  industry)  would  not  l>e 
sufficiently  great  to  produce  a  marked  effect  over  a 
moderate  period  such  as  a  year.  The  case  would  be 
different,  if  several  industries  were  nationalised, 
when  the  effect  would  bo  cumulative. 

(2)  The  transformation  of  stocks  and  shares  in  coal 
companies    into    a    Government    stock    would    have 
another    effect    arising   out   of    the    increase    in    the 
quantity  of  the  latter.     In  so  far  as  recipients  of  the 
new  stock  sell  it  in  order  to  re-invest,  to  that  extent 
the  quantity  of  Government  stocks  of  all   kinds  on 
offer  will  be  increased.     The  result  will  be  a  counter- 
active tendency  towards  the  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  these  stocks  to  be  anticipated  from  the  operation 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.     Thus  prc   tanto  the  improve- 
ment in  national  credit  would  tend  to  be  neutralised 
to  the  degree  to  which  these  sales  are  made,   and   it 
follows  that  to  this  extent  the  price  of  Government 
stocks  would   be  lower  than   woidd   otherwise  be  the 
case.      As    a    result,    the   country    would   secure   less 
favourable  terms  for  renewal  ot   its  loans  when  the 
time  will  have  come  for  this  operation. 

(3)  The  formation  of  capital  depends  on  the  appeal 
which  the  income  obtainable  offers  to  different  tem- 
peraments   and    to    persons    in    different    situations. 
Some  demand  security  and  low  interest,  others  larger 
interest    at    the    expense    of    less    security.      If    the 
amount  of  investments  of  the  latter  class  is  contracted, 
some  prospective  savers  will  be  excluded.    The  removal 
of   the   investments   offered    at   present   by  .the   coal 
mining  industry  would  have  some  effect  in  this  direc- 
tion   through    a    part    of    the    capital    expropriated 
seeking   re-investment   where  the   risk   was   approxi- 
mately similar.     If  the  industry  of  coal  distribution 
were   also   nationalised,    that  effect  would   he   accen- 
tuated.     If   the  railway   industry   were   nationalised 
likewise,  the  consequence  would  be  much  more  marked. 
In  fact  each  fresh  nationalisation  would  have  a  cumu- 
lative effect.     The  general  result  would  tend  to  make 
British   Government   stocks  cheap   and   to   make   the 
more  speculative  stocks  dear. 

The  Supply  of  Capital  for  a  Nationalised  Coal 

Industry. 

If  this  industry  were  nationalised,  it  would  require 
capital  in  the  future  in  order  to  effect  improvements. 
It  would  also  need  to  provide  for  the  wastage  of  the 
original  capital  with  which  it  started.  The  cost  of 
opening  up  a  mine  and  of  the  underground  workings 
is  lost  when  the  coal  seams  in  that  particular  area, 
reached  by  these  workings,  have  been  exhausted. 
Hence  depreciation  of  capital,  based  on  the  life  of  a 
mine  and  a  provision  for  obsolescence,  to  provide  for 
the  renewal  of  plant  when  it  is  superseded  by  a  better 
invention,  are  both  desirable  and,  in  this  industry, 
indeed  necessary.  Depreciation  should  not  exceed 
these  limits ;  and  new  capital,  as  needed,  is  best 
obtained  by  the  issue  of  stock.  Such  new  capital 
would  probably  be  obtainable  with  comparative  ease. 
The  danger  is  that  depreciation  may  be  inadequate, 
and  capital  may  be  created  to  provide  for  charges 
which  should  have  been  met  by  depreciation.  The 
more  the  industry  were  autonomous,  the  greater  it 
se/ems  would  be  the  risk  that  adequate  depreciation 
might  be  neglected.  Miners  on  the  one  side  and  con- 
sumers on  the  other  would  both  attack  the  apparent 
surplus  which  would  remain  after  paying  the  usual 
'working  expenses  and  interest.  If  this  result  fol- 
lowed, capital  would  be  raised  to  meet  charges  which 
should  have  been  met  from  revenue  and  the  total 
capital  would  be  inflated.  As  time  went  on  the 
amount  which  the  winning  of  coal  would  have  to  bear 
for  interest  would  be  increased  unduly. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  foregoing  discussion  results  in  a  balancing  of 
alternatives,  some  of  which  are  in  favour  of  Nationali- 
iation  in  the  coal  industry,  and  others  against  it. 

1.  In  the  future  organisation  of  this  industry, 
Nationalisation  would  present  too  sudden 
an  enlargement  in  the  scale  of  operation. 
Those  entrusted  with  the  management 
would  be  required  to  magnify  the  size  of 
their  enterprise  suddenly;  and,  as  a  result 
of  their  want  of  experience  in  new  condi- 
tions, mistakes  would  be  inevitable. 

3.  On  the  assumption  that  coal  wa'ggonsi  will  be 
provided  in  -future  by  the  railways,  the 
economic  unit  of  woiking  is  much  smaller 
than  the  whole  country.  Accordingly, 
both  these  considerations  raise  a  presump- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  weight  against 
Nationalisation.  Under  existing  conditions 
in  the  coal  industry,  Nationalisation  would 
create  a  unit  of  working  which  was  neither 
the  most  economical  technically/  nor  ad- 
ministratively. 

3.  On  the  other  hand   in  so  far   as  Nationalisa- 

tion would  increase  harmony  of  working 
by  inculcating  an  ideal  of  service  to  the 
community,  there  is  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  Nationalisation.  The  degree  of 
weight  to  be  assigned  to  that  presumption 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  Service  to  the  com- 
munity has  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  "  Government  stroke."  The  former  is 
made  to  depend  upon  a  form  of  Nationalisa- 
tion which  is  open  to  objection  upon  the 
accepted  principles  of  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers  to  Parliament.  However,  Na- 
tionalisation might  be  established,  there  are 
difficulties.  If  a  Mining  Council  be  estab- 
lished, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Straker,  the 
Minister  of  Mines  would  be  responsible  for 
it  in  Parliament,  but  he  would  not  control 
the  administration  for  which  he  bore  that 
responsibility.  While  it  is  desirable  thai 
those  employed  in  mines  should  be  associ- 
ated with  the  management,  this  device 
would  encounter  many  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Minister  of  Mines  working 
under  similar  conditions  to  the  Postmaster 
General  would  fail  to  meet  the  miners'  claim 
for  a  direct  share  in  the  management,  and 
this  type  of  administration  would  feel  the 
influence  of  bureaucratic  methods  more 
and  more  as  time  went  on.  Balancing  these 
various  doubtful  and  highly  hypothetical 
considerations,  it  would  seem  that  the  ideal 
of  service  to  the  community  affords  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  Nationalisation,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent. 

4.  Indications    are    clearer    that    Nationalisation 

would  react  unfavourably  upon  enterprise 
and  initiative.  This  consequence  would 
manifest  itself  in  the  industry  nationalised, 
more  as  time  went  on,  and  it  would  grow 
as  the  sphere  remaining  open  to  these 
qualities  was  contracted  by  the  Nationali- 
sation of  other  industries.  These  are  con- 
siderations to  which  considerable  weight 
must  be  assigned. 

•*).  The  consequence  of  Nationalisation  of  the  coal 
industry  upon  the  reward  earned  by  private 
capital  would  have  minor  effects  which 
would  be  adverse  to  Nationalisation,  in  so 
far  as  this  process  would  tend  to  exert  an 
effect  towards  diminishing  the  formation  of 
capital  by  one  type  of  possible  savers,  and 
also  in  tending  to  reduce  the  price  of 
Government  stocks.  At  the  same  time  the 
effect  of  the  Nationalisation  of  the  coal 
mining  industry,  if  that  were  the  only  in- 
dustry nationalised,  while  it  would  be 
perceptible,  would  not  be  marked.  But  if 
other  industries  were  nationalised  also,  the 
cumulative  effect  would  be  considerable  and 
prejudicial. 


Thus  it  results  that  the  balance  inclines  rather 
decisively  against  Nationalisation.  The  disadvantages 
are  known  and  increase  progressively.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are  of  a  speculative  nature.  In  existing 
circumstances,  Nationalisation  of  the  coal  industry 
involves  a  large  gambling  element.  No  doubt  the 
immediate  circumstances  of  the  country  will  require 
schemes  involving  large  imagination  and  constructive 
industrial  leadership.  At  such  times  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  megalomania,  and  a  reliance  upon  undue 
extension,  instead  of  intension  of  conception  and 
effort.  Experience  of  tile  past  (and  still  more  the 
late  experience  during  the  War  as  far  as  it  can  be 
read)  shows  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  projects 
of  great  and  sudden  changes  are  now,  as  ever,  fore- 
doomed to  fail  and  to  cause  re-action."  In  view  of 
the  very  large  number  of  firms  in  the  coal  industry, 
the  unification  of  all  these  would  be  too  violent  and 
abrupt.  Even  if  a  case  for  Nationalisation  had  been 
demonstrated  (which  in  my  view  has  not  been  accom- 
plished) practical  wisdom  would  suggest  the  accom- 
plishment of  it,  not  suddenly,  but  by  stages. 

CONCLUSIONS  TO  BE  DRAWN  FROM  THE  NATIONALISATION 
OF  COAL  MINING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  State  mines  in  Ger- 
many is  defective  in  several  important  data.  The 
available  information  may  be  examined  under  the 
following  heads. 

1.  The  effect  of  Cartels  and  Syndicates These  in 

appearance,  at  least,  make  the  task  of  nationalisation 
easier,  since  organisation  had  been  developed  already 
into  very  large  units.     At  present  the  Coal  Syndicate 
is  linked   up  with  the  corresponding  organisation  of 
dealers.     It  has  been  objected  to  the  methods  of  this 
Syndicate  that   its  policy   of  making   long  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  coal  presses  hardly  on  the  manufac- 
turers  of    finished    goods    who   purchase    coal    under 
these   contracts.     The  manufacturers   find  themselves 
during   a   period    when   prices  of   their   product   are 
falling,  faced  with  high  fixed  charges  for  coal  which 
they   cannot  escape,  and   this  occasioned   much   diffi- 
culty during  the  crisis  in  Germany  from  1900  to  1902. 
Owing  to  the  inadequate  representation  of  consumers 
on  the  proposed  Imperial  Coal  Council  this  disability 
of    the  manufacturing    industries  which    depend   on 
coal    will    certainly,   not   be   lessened    and    it  may   be 
increased. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  important  under  this  head 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  existence  of  the  Syndicate 
may  appear  to  facilitate  socialisation  of  the  coal 
industry  in  Germany,  and  the  absence  of  a  corre- 
sponding organisation  in  this  country. 

2.  Labour    conditions    in   German    State    mines. — 
In  the  Saar  mines  Dr.  Herbig  (Inspector  of  Mines  in 
Saarbriicken)    considers  the  chief   factor   which   pre- 
vented  these   mines   from    affording  an    adequate   re- 
turn   on    the   capital    was  to   be    found    in    various 
elements   connected   with   labour,  such   as   the   wage 
policy  which  relied  less  on  graduated  wages  than  the 
private  mines   and  to  the   effect  of  social   policy   in 
relation  to  labour.     As  regards  the  first  more  recent 
returns  show  that  the  earnings  of  the  Saar  miner  in  : 
1913  were  less  than  those  of  the   Ruhr  miner.     The 
same    discrepancy    continued   in    1916   and    1917 — thei 
difference    in    favour    of    the    average   in    the    Ruhr 
district  being   25  per  cent,   in   the  former  year  and! 
14  per  cent,  in  the  latter  year.     It  might  be  thought  I 
that  the   advantages   in   working   conditions   such    as  I 
greater    security    of    employment,     payment    during) 
illness  and  when  engaged  on  public  duties  and  otherl 
similar  advantages   would  compensate  for   tho  lower* 
money  wage,  but  the  opinion  of  Professor  Paul  Weiss,) 
recorded  some  years  ago,   was  that  "  in   Prussia  the; 
State  has  shown  itself  the  hardest  and  least  indulgent! 
of  masters,"   and  this  view   is  confirmed  by  the  em-| 
phasis  with  which  the  representatives  of  the  miner? 
at    the    Commission    on    Socialisation    of    coal    mines 
repudiated   the    form    of   nationalisation    which   hacf> 
existed  previously  as  having  manifested  "  such  start! 
ling  examples  of   this  cumbrous   Slate   OrgluiisatioJ 
that  there  cannot  exist  a  particle  of  doubt  as  to  thlf 
necessity  of  a  radical  change." 
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:i.  Oii/jiul   a/  Stale  mines  in  Cermany — In  terms 
of  i  lii>  output,  ni  (.ml  theso  mines  have  not  maim 
their     position      relatively    to    private    uinl.il.: 
According    to    the    figures  of   Dr.    Jungst    (/-.'.-"mimic 
Ktlitur  »/  <;iii<-l;,iu/\   while  the  output  of  State  mines 
in    tin-    thirty    years    from     [s-|    I,, 

li'll,  that  <>l  pri\:ito  mines  increased  nearly  .'li  times 
Or  io  pul  the  uiatiei-  another  way,  the  proportion  of 
tli.'  total  coal  product  ion  of  Germany  between  l~>l 
ami  1-SVi  from  UK-  Stall'  minis  \\as  17-iiJ  per  cent., 
Im!  In  l!>ll  it  had  fallen  to  l.-t-r7  per  cent.  Those 
figures  ho\\,  M-I  need  iul  i  i-pn-t  a  lion  and  qualification. 
One  .il-jeet  in  the  working  oi  Slate  mines  was  to  secure 
a  suppK  nf  eoal  for  (lie  Slat*'  rail\\avs,  and  as  far  n's 
tluil  objii't  remained  an  important  consideration,  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  output  of  the  State  mines 
would  lie  related  to  the  expansion  of  the  demand  for 
locomotive  coal.  Also  the  failure  to  obtain  a  minimum 
return  on  tho  capital  would  necessarily  restrict 
expansion. 

The  cx>inparative  figures  in  tho  output  of  coal  per 
man  must  he  admitted  to  be  disappointing.  In  the 
live  yeai  <  1881-5  the  output  per  employee  in  tho  State 
miiu's  was  '.Ml)  tons,  in  the  private  mines  it  was  270 
ton-.-.  Tho  corresponding  figures  for  1906-10  were 
-•-".)  and  258  respectively.  Each  quinquennium  shows 
.1  ililiiciency  in  tho  output  per  employee,  but  the 
nimmnt  of  it  fluctuated.  In  tho  first  fifteen  years  it 
averaged  25  tons,  in  the  second  fifteen  years  15  tons. 
In  the  la  tier  period  there  was  great  fluctuation.  The 
a  deficiency  was  as  low  as  3  tons  from  1901-5,  but  it 
rose  again  to  29  tons  in  the  next  five  years,  that  figure 
the  highest  in  the  period  except  in  1&86-90 
when  it  was  i  ho  same.  Necessarily  many  varied  con- 
ditions have  to  be  kept  in  view  before  basing  conclu- 
on  these  results.  There  may  have  been  less 
favourable  conditions  in  the  State  mines,  or  more 
developmental  work  may  have  been  in  progress.  Still, 
if  one  takes  the  Silesian  mines  which  were  long 
established,  and  where  the  State  mines  adjoin  those 
>mpanies  or  private  owners,  the  deficiency  in  the 
output  of  the  public  undertakings  remains  as  great, 
whereas  in  the  Saar  mines  the  deficiency  is  on  the 
si ile  of  tho  private  concerns.  Thus,  there  is  no  certain 
conclusion  to  be  reached  on  this  head,  but  the  balance, 
as-  regards  output  per  man,  turns  in  favour  of  the 
private  rather  than  of  the  public  undertakings. 

4.  /Vice   charged  for  coal   by  the   State   mines   in 
Hinnnny. — According   to    Dr.    Jungst's    figures,    the 
price  charged  for  coal  by  the   State  mines  exceeded 
that  of    the    remaining   collieries    during    the   thirty 
years  from  1881  to  1910  by  M.  1-57  per  ton,  and  it  is 
significant   that  the   excess   was  greatest   in  the   ten 
\eais  from  1901  to  1910.     In  the  twenty  years  from 

881  to  1900  it  averaged  M.  1-44  and  from  1901  to 
1910  M.  1-83.  This  difference  is  possibly  attributable 
partly  to  the  terms  on  which  coal  is  supplied  to  tho 
railways,  partly  to  the  social  policy  of  these 
mines,  and  partly  to  their  unsatisfactory  financial 
position. 

5.  I'nuince  of  the  State  mines  in  Germany There 

i-   considerable  controversy   concerning   the    financial 
condition  of  the  Saar  mines,  into  which  it  is  useless 
to  enter,  since  the  capital  cost  is  not  available.     It  is 

i  iviso  with  the  mines  in  the  Lower  Westphalian 
coalfields,  for  which  jxnvers  were  obtained  in  1902.  As 
n  recent  example  this  operation  may  be  taken  as 
illustrating  the  financial  side  of  the  question. 

The  astimate  of  results  turned  out  to  be  much  too 
optimistic.  According  to  the  statement  in  tho  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Abgeordretenhaus  in  1911  (quoted 
!>\  .lungst)  the  capital  account  of  these  mines  should 
not  have  been  more  than  M.  81-66  mil.  by  the  time 
tlie\  wore  estimated  to  become  "  paying  concerns" 
in  HMo,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  1917  accumu- 
lated losses  had  increased  this  sum  to  M.  '183  mil.  or 
double  the  estimate.  The  income  is  far  from  paying 
interest  on  the  loans  issued  to  provide  the  capital. 
Xor  is  this  all.  Henbig  points  out  that  pensions  of 
officials,  compensation  for  miners'  depend- 
ents and  certain  other  expenses  are  charged  against 
other  accounts  and  not  against  the  State  mining 
administration.  So  it  follows  that  there  is  a  treble 
first  in  so  far  as  general  taxation  has  to  sub- 
si'!is<>  the  mines  through  their  failure  to  earn  the 
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lull  mi.  i..  -  on  the  capital  outlay,  secondly  in  nomo 
miiiin  ...s  being  defrayed  from  general  fund*, 

and  thirdly  in  ...  lar  as  it  appear*  tho  coal  in  dearer 
than  that  of  private  undertakings.  A  subsidy  to 
iheapon  a  commodity  is,  at  least,  intelligilile,  hut  one 
to  maku  it  dearer  seems  difficult  to  understand. 

The  latest  tiahr.mr.  far  Hocitilisatiun  of  the  Coal 

Industry  in  Ucrmuny. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  methods  of  nationalisation  in  vogue  in 
Germany  up  to  the  Revolution  now  find  few  defenders, 
or  oven  apologists,  there.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  typo  of  Socialisation,  now  under  consideration, 
is  a  complete  break  away  from  the  principle  of 
Nationalisation.  In  this  respect  the  recommendations 
of  tho  Minority  Report  of  the  Coal  Commission  have 
been  largely  accepted,  particularly  in  so  far  as  the 
ownership  of  the  mines  is  left  as  it  was  and  the 
owners  enter  into  a  system  of  joint  management  by 
being  combined  with  representatives  of  the  workers 
and  of  other  interests.  The  Council  of  Exports  with 
its  membership  of  50  has  persons  selected  from  no 
less  than  sixteen  different  interests.  The  proposed 
system  may  be  described  as  "  the  way  not  to  do  it." 
It  is  simply  as  if  the  office  of  eoal  controller  were  put 
into  commission,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
putting  the  coal  industry  into  Chancery  for  an  in- 
definite period.  A  management  so  diverse  might 
secure  an  equilibrium  of  various  interests,  but  it  would 
be  the  equilibrium  of  stagnation.  Under  such  a 
system  there  can  be  little  hope  of  the  progress  which 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  nor  is  there  a  real 
reconciliation  of  the  varied  interests,  since  consumers 
have  ludicrously  inadequate  representation.  Onoe 
the  owners  and  workers  unite,  as  they  might  be 
expected  to  do  in  time,  they  would  have  a  comfortable 
majority  numbering  at  least  30  out  of  50.  Against 
this  there  would  be  only  10  members  who  might  be 
taken  to  represent  consumers. 

The  whole  scheme,  as  far  as  it  has  been  developed, 
seems  to  me  to  be  completely  chimerical.  It  must 
inevitably  fail  to  satisfy  the  expectations  which  have 
been  aroused ;  and,  compared  with  this,  the  fears  in 
Germany  that  such  mechanical  management  will  be 
powerless  against  the  free  initiative  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  English  coal  may  be  sent  by  the  Rhine  to 
South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  or  that  the  cost  of 
distribution  by  the  State  would  be  as  great  as  the 
profits  made  by  middlemen  in  this  trade,  are  of  com- 
paratively little  account. 

A  suggested  Experiment  in  Joint  Oicnership  and 
Control. 

The  final  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  beet  hope 
of  the  British  coal  industry  is  not  to  imitate  methods 
which  are  self-confessed  failures,  nor  yet  to  adopt 
others  which  are  totally  untried,  and  which  carry  tho 
seeds  of  failure  in  them,  but  to  try  to  make  the  best 
out  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  individuality  and 
initiative.  The  latter  have  their  faults  and  weak- 
nesses, and  the  path  to  progress  lies  in  removing  these 
as  far  as  possible,  not  in  risking  the  future  of  the 
industry  in  a  gamble  where  the  chances  are  against 
success.  Some  of  the  chief  improvements  that  are 
possible  have  already  been  indicated. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  miners  say 
that  they  are  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  nation- 
alisation, and  that  without  some  concession  to  their 
point  of  view  reasonable  peace  in  the  industry  is  im- 
possible. To  this  it  seems  to  me  there  are  several 
replies.  Neither  nationalisation  nor  socialisation 
would  bring  peace  to  the  industry.  The  case  for  both 
is  based  on  hopes  which  neither  by  itself  can  satisfy. 
The  resulting  dissatisfaction  would  produce  a  new  era 
of  perhaps  greater  unrest.  It  is  like  buying  a  respite 
from  financial  pressure  by  borrowing  on  a  bad  security 
which  too  often  results  in  the  debt  maturing  with 
desperate  suddenness  with  compound  interest.  It  ii 
true  that  both  experience  and  reasoning  can  only 
present  probabilities,  some  of  which  have  not  a  high 
co-efficient  of  reliability.  But  the  case  on  the  other 
side  is  very  much  less  substantial.  This  seems  almost 
as  far  as  economics  will  carry  us,  except  to  the  degree 
that  truth  will  in  the  end  prevail.  But  the  latter 
may  be  a  comparatively  long  process,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  ask  can  nothing  be  done  in  the  interval? 
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This  again  raises  another  question  on  which  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  offer  an  opinion,  namely,  how  far, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  statemanship,  is  it  judicious 
to  meet  an  unwise  demand  of  a  large  section  of  the 
people  in  order  that  they  may  learn  by  experience  ? 
If  that  question  were  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  I  were  asked,  as  a  practical  measure,  how  to  give 
effect  to  the  decision  so  that  the  experiment  should  be 
least  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  I  should  bo 
inclined  to  suggest  that  a  coalfield  should  be  selected, 
neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest,  and  which  had 
an  export  trade  or,  alternatively,  a  sufficiently  large 
area  of  coal  which  was  comparatively  self  contained. 
The  companies  and  other  owners  should  be  amalga- 
mated into  one  company.  The  Government  then 
would  acquire  compulsorily,  upon  terms  as  between 
a  willing  buyer  and  a  willing  seller,  shares  which 
would  carry  one-half  of  the  voting  power.  The 
Government  would  next  exercise  its  right  of  ap- 
pointing one-half  of  the  directors.  These  nominees 
could  include  representatives  of  the  employees  in 
mines  and  of  different  classes  of  consumers.  This 
method  would  resemble  closely  that  already  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company. 
It  would  have  the  advantage  of  affording  as 
practical  a  test  as  is  possible  of  the  results  of  joint 
management  and  of  giving  the  workers  a  share  in  the 
management.  Also  it  would  show  whether  such 
management  with  a  favourable  unit  for  working  could 
maintain  itself  beside  independent  firms.  If  experi- 
ence showed  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure  it  would 
be  easy  for  the  State  to  retrace  its  steps  by  selling  its 
shares.  The  difficulty  already  mentioned  in  relation 
to  efficiency,  involved"  in  the  great  jump  from  the  pre- 
sent scale  of  operations  to  a  completely  nationalised 
industry,  would  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time,  while 
this  scheme  diminishes  the  difficulties  which,  in  my 
view,  are  inherent  in  projects  for  nationalisation  it 
does  not  altogether  escape  them.  The  interest  of  con- 
sumers would  be  inadequately  protected,  since  their 
representatives  could  only  secure  a  minority  represen- 
tation on  the  Board.  Still,  the  existence  of  competi 
tion  from  the  other  mines  would  afford  some  compensa- 
tion for  them  which  is  absent  in  other  schemes.  Also 
the  selection  of  the  coal  area  for  this  experiment  would 
involve  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  disturbance  of 
shareholders  who  would  have  to  sell  half  their  holdings 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan.  At  the  same  time,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  they  would  sell  at  a  time  which 
should  not  be  unfavourable  to  them.  It  would  be  essen- 
tial that  all  precautions  should  be  taken  that  the  new 
concern  should  bear  all  its  proper  working  expenses 
and  neither  less  nor  more.  It  would  be  important 
that  none  of  its  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  State 
in  any  form.  In  enterprises  into  which  the  State 
enters  this  object  is  very  difficult  of  attainment.  Also, 
in  the  event  of  the  railways  being  nationalised,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  arrange  that  no  preference  in 
contracts  for  locomotive  coal  should  be  accorded  to 
this  undertaking  in  comparison  with  other  collieries." 

11.405.  Chairman:     Would     you     answer    me     oni? 
question.      What  is  the  exact  distinction,  if  any,  thaD 
you   draw  between  socialisation   and   nationalisation? 
— Socialisation  would    include   what   we  speak   of   in 
this  country  as  joint  control. 

11.406.  Mr.   Arthur  BaZ/owr :    Would   you   just   tell 
us  exactly  what  form  of  joint  ownership  and  control 
you    think   would   be    workable? — What  I    have    sug- 
gested1 is  that  if   a  working   unit   as  suggested  were 
fixed    upon,    which   would    probably   bo   smaller   than 
a  coalfield,   and  if  all   the  concerns  in   it  were  amal- 
gamated   into    one    company,   then    the   State   would 
purchase    a   half    share    in    that.     The    State    would 
exercise    its    right    of     appointing    one-half    of     the 
directors.     That  would  afford,  under  due  safeguards, 
so  far  as  I  can   see,    a  safe   experiment   as  between 
tho    two    forms,    private   enterprise    and   some    form 
of   nationalisation. 

11.407.  The  State  would  really  hnvo  half  the  voting 
power? — Yes,  half  the  voting  power;  that  is  my  point. 

11.408.  You  would  not  desire  the  State  to  interfere 
with   the   management   other   than   they   were   repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Directors? — Yes,  quite  so. 

11.409.  You  would  leave  the  whole  of  the  manage- 
went   of   the   mine   to   private    enterprise? — I   would 
not  suggest   in    any   way  that    this  would   limit  any 


of  the  existing  powers  of  the  State  or  interfere 
with  the  existing  powers  of  the  State  as  regards  the 
safety  of  the  miners  or  any  conditions  as  regards 
their  health  or  welfare. 

11.410.  Would  your  proposals  meet  the  views  of  the 
miners?     Would  that  satisfy  the  miners'  view? — That 
I   cannot  say.     It   is   designed   to   meet,    I   think,   a 
good  deal  of  it.     They   ask  to  have  a  share  in  tha 
management.. 

11.411.  And  if   the  State  owned  half  the  manage- 
ment they   would   feel  that  they  had   a  share  in   the 
management? — I  would  go  a  little  further  than  that. 
I  contemplate  that  the  State  would  possibly  exercise 
its   discretion   in   appointing   some   actual   miners   M 
b©  directors  or  persons  connected  with  the  industry. 
1    would    include    under    that    anybody    who  was    a 
worker   in   the  industry   in  the   broader  sense  of   the 
term. 

11.412.  As  regards  the  management  of   the  selling 
of   the   coal,   the   export   trade,    it   would    act   like   a 
private  company? — That  would  be  my  intention. 

11.413.  In  your  proof  you  refer  to  the  punch  ball 
of  owners'  profits  disappearing  under  nationalisation. 
Is  it  your  view  that  when  the  mines  are  nationalised 
there  would  shortly  be  no  profits? — No,  that  is  nol 
my  view.     In   the   present  situation   there  are  three 
interests  involved,  the  consumer,  the  worker,  and  the 
owner,  and  the  owner's  profit  at  present,  as  it  wei ••;-, 
stands  between  the  worker  and  the  consumer.     If  the 
appeal  against  owners'  profits  was  removed  then  the 
tension  would  probably  be  between  the  consumer  ami 
the  worker. 

11.414.  That  would  tend  to  dissipate  the  profits?-- 
No,  that  is  not  quite  my  point,  if  I  may  restate  't 
The  idea  is  with  reference  to  the  harmonious  working 
of   the   industry    as   between   all   concerned ;   and   the 
conception  that  I  am  dealing  with  there  is  the  allega- 
tion that  if  you  remove 'owners'  profits  you  would  have 
a  greater  harmony.    I  point  out,  not  definitely  against 
that,   but  to  some  extent  against  it,   if  you  remove 
owners'  profits  then  there  may  be  tension  between  the 
consumers  and  the  workers,  the  consumers  then   be- 
coming in  fact  the  employers  of  the  workers. 

11.415.  I  quite   understand   that.     Now   under   thii 
scheme  there  would  be  no  Minister  of  Mines,  and  no 
special    mines    department    other    than    there    is    at 
present  for  inspection  purposes  and  for  carrying  out 
the  different  Acts  of  Parliament? — That  is  so. 

11.416.  So  that  it  really  would  be  an  investment  in 
which  the  Treasury  would  have  to  take  some  control 
or  interest  on  behalf  of  the  State? — Yes,  that  is  how 
it  would  work  out. 

11.417.  So  that  it  would  really  be  the  Treasury  who 
would    control   the    investment   on    behalf   of    Parlia- 
ment?— Probably. 

11.418.  And  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  to  answer  for  it  to  the  House  of  Commons? — 1 
think  BO. 

11.419.  You  refer  to  the  possibility  ofc  the  removal 
of  capital  from  this  country  if   nationalisation   were 
proceeded    with   on    a   very   large   scale.     Would    nol 
that  be  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  workers  of  this 
country? — Well,  of  course,  that  all  depends  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  outflow  of  capital,   whether  it  waj 
great   or   not.     The   menace   is   proportionate   to    H!" 
quantity,  and  that  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

11.420.  You  would  then  say  that  it  is  rather  a  grave 
risk  to   run   without  taking  some  intermediate  step? 
—That  is  my  point.     I  was  working  on  other  points 
in  the  same  direction. 

11.421.  Your  feeling  is  that  if  nationalisation  were 
proceeded  with  on  a  large  scale  it  would  ruin  confi- 
dence in  the  investment  of  capital? — I  would  hardly 
go  quite  so  far  as  that,  but  it  would  bo  prejudicial 
to  confidence  in  investment  of  capital  and  the  forma- 
tion of  capital. 

11.422.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   In  your  suggested  dis- 
trict or  county  company,  supposing  that  there  were- 
Government    nominees    on    the.  board    of    direction 
would  they  be  free  to  act  knowing  that  they  were  the 
Government     nominees? — They    ought     to.     I     have 
never  heard  any  objection  as  regards  the  freedom  of 
action  of  the  Government  nominees  on  the  Persian 
Oil   Company   Board. 
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11,423.   Would    they    not   always  expect  to   receive 
iu.si  i  -in  -liiin  ,  iroiu  headquarters  as  to  what  line 
ilia  they  should  tako?     I  should  not  imagine  so. 
ll.liM.   Assuming     the     (!o\e.niment     put     up     thu 
IIOIICY    I'm-    their    hall     .share,    sn    to   speak,    in    this 
ninny  company,   if  more  IIKIIU  y  wore  required  to  be 
raised    ln>«    \\oiild   you  expect  that  to  be  provided? 
In    the   ordinary    way     Tho  Company   would    then 
MIC    mure   ,share>,    and    it    would   give   the   right   of 
allotment     aiiiuiigst    the    existing    shareholders    pro 
iota. 

11.125.  Tliat  would  be  the  Government,  you  mean5 
That   is,   the  original   interests  would  take  up  their 
half  of   the   now  capital  and  the  Government  would 

ij i    their  half. 

1  1,1-1!.    !)<>    vou    not.    think  there   would   be   a  good 
.leal  of  difficulty  and  delay  in  inducing  the  Treasury 
sanction   the  embarkation  of  more  public   money 
that  particular    undertaking? — That   all   depends 
how  it  turns  out. 

ll,lL'7.   Supposing    it  was   not   looking    fairly    well 
but    the    owners'     side    of    the    Board    were    more 
mirageous  than  the  Government  side  of  the  Board, 
ilo   you    think   there  would   be  much   chance  of   per- 
tiading  headquarters  in  London  to  advance  any  more 
oney? — I   should   think   so.     It  all  depends  on  the 
that   was  put  forward. 

11.428.  Do  you   think   that  any  case   put  forward 
a    Government    department    suggesting    the   em- 

•  rkation  of  more  money  in  a  speculative  enterprise 
vhich  was  not  promising  too  well,  and  which  would 

ivolve  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the 
future,  would  be  likely  to  be  successful? — That 
siimes  that  it  is  not  going  well. 

11.429.  I    am    assuming   that.     Some   concerns   are 
not  going  well  at  the  moment  but  by  investing  more 
noney,    as   often    happens,    an    unpromising   concern 

turned  out  a  success,  but  it  is  largely  by  the 
xerciso  of  financial  faith? — Possibly  to  some  extent 
hat  may  be  a  consideration  against  it,  but  it  is  not 
eally  very  material  from  my  point  of  view,  because 
yhat  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  is  rather  perhaps  a 
little  bit  against  the  general  drift  of  my  argument, 
hut  after  the  war  I  would  go  any  length  possible 
try  to  get  people  to  all  pull  together. 

11.430.  I  quite  appreciate  that? — My  point  of  view 
that   I  should   like   to  meet  the  miners  to  see  the 

iing  tried,  and  if  those  circumstances  that  you 
entioned  happened,  that  the  private  half  of  the 
onoern  had  financial  faith  and  the  State  had  not 
nancial  faith,  then  that  is  satisfactory  to  me  as 
(Fording  evidence  between  the  two  kinds  of  man- 
gement. 

11.431.  Yes,  of  course,  having  made  the  experiment 
ou  could  not  very  well  draw  back? — I  may  be  wrong, 
ut   it  seemed   to  me  that   that  was  one  of  the  ad- 
nntages  of   this   method    that   I   suggest   over   these 
alf-way  house  methods. 

11.432.  You  mean  as  a  sort  of  trial  trip? — Yes. 
11.133.  Of    course,    you    would    expect   that    if    the 

rial  trip  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  State,  but  there 
ras  more  faith  in  the  other  side  of  the  direction  for 
nntinuing  the  trip,  they  might  then  buy  up  the  State 
nnd  revert  to  the  status  quo? — I  would  assume  in 
that  case  if  the  State  were  not  satisfied,  if  it  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  would  not  succeed,  then 
they  would  sell  their  shares.  That  is  what  makes 
it  so  simple. 

11. -134.  I  quite  see  the  simplicity  of  it.  Supposing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  financial  result  of  the  experi- 
ment was  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  I  should  like 
to  ask  you,  because  I  am  trying  to  learn,  assuming 
you  ha\o  half  your  board  workmen  and  assuming 
the  other  half  are  representatives  of  what  I  call  the 
owners  for  simplicity,  in  all  matters  of  management, 
I  will  take  the  production  side  of  the  concern  first, 
in  all  matters  of  detail  management  and  all  matters 
of  responsibility  for  the  observance  of  legal  regula 
tions  for  safety,  and  so  on,  which  would  have  the 
final  Yoico  in  your  suggested  scheme? — The  majority 
of  the  board. 

11,436.  But  supposing  tho  board  are  equal,  who  is 
to  have  the  casting  vote?— The  chairman. 

11,436.  \Vhi>  is  to  be  the  chairman? — The  board 
elects  the  chairman.  Of  course,  your  point  of  view 
is  that  you  might  have  a  division. 

MM 


11.437.  Yog.     I   do   not   see   my  way   through    that 
difficulty.     Surely   with   a  group  of,  say,  a  doz«n  or 
tucnt.y   British  people  got  together  trying  to  do  thu 
best  for  an  industry  to  make  a  great  national  experi- 
ment, surely  they  could  agree  on  a  chairman. 

11.438.  I     seo     the     spirit     in     which     you     have 
approached    tho   subject,    and    I   should    like    to  test 
it  a  little  further.     As  you  may  know,  unfortunately 
unreason   often  grows  out  of  very  small   beginnings, 
vou    may    have   a   small    trumpery  cause  of    friction 
arising   between    some   one    man    and  his  immediate 
foreman.     It  is  not  tackled  tactfully  at  the  moment, 
it  grows  like  a  sore  and  bursts  out.     Supposing  that 
happens  would  not  the  workers'   half  of  this    board 
of  direction  be  in  a  very  difficult  position? — I  think 
there   is   something   to   be  said  before  that  happens 
I  should  surely  hope  that  we  should  have  an  organisa- 
tion  with   Whitley  councils,  or   something  like  that, 
that  would  be  able  to  deal  with  it.    I  am  assuming 
in   addition  to  this   that  there  would  be  the  organ- 
isation   that   hns   been    suggested    already    and    that 
Mie   Government   is  setting   up   all  over  the  country 
for  dealing  with  questions  of  that  kind. 

11.439.  Then  you   think   that  by  establishing  some- 
thing   in   the   nature    of  what    are   popularly    called 
Whitley   councils   at  collieries   either   in  districts  or 
in  the  county,  and  by  disseminating  full  and  detailed 
information  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  there 
would  be  a  great  chance  of  conciliation  on  both  sides? 
— 1  think  «o. 

11.440.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  your  view  is  that  if  a  change  has  to  be 
made  it  is  fraught  with  so  much  risk  that  a  cautious 
experiment    must    be    made    beforehand?—!    believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  making  it. 

11.441.  And  this,  you  think,  is  the  most  cautious 
experiment  that  could  be  made? — The  most  cautious 
and,   in  some  ways,   I  think,  the  most  promising,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  an  experiment  at  all. 

11.442.  But  it  does  not  folio*  that  you  believe  that 
a  change  ought  to  be  made  from  the  present  system 
of   individual   private  ownership? — That    is    a    very 
difficult   question   to   answer  shortly.       I   think  that 
there  ought  to  be  changes  in  the  existing  system  of 
working.     I  think,    probably,   on  the  whole,   that   as 
things  are  at  present — I  am  not  saying  a  word  about 
things    in    the    next    generation — but,    as   things    are 
now,  I  have  balanced  it  up  as  carefully  as  I  can,  and 
I  think  that  the  advantage  does  lie  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

11.443.  Sir  Allan  Smith  :  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  whether  you  have  had  actually  any  experience 
of  industrial  experiments? — Not  personal  experience. 

11.444.  Have  you   ever   known,   or   have  you   ever 
heard,  that  it  is  a  cardinal  principl«  that  an  industrial 
experiment  will  be  a  success  provided  that  that  which 
it  is  intended  to  prove  is  worth  having? — I  do  not 
quite  grasp  the  question. 

11.445.  If   anyone  wants  to  prove  that  something 
is    good,    they    will    prove   that    in    the   experiment; 
although  the  actual  fact  may  be  a  failure,  the  experi- 
ment will  be  a  success? — But  that,  surely,  as  I  under 
stand  it,  the  whole  country  would  be  able  to  judge  of? 

11.446.  The  whole  country  might  be  able  to  judge, 
but  the  judgment  might  come  too  late.     Supposing 
you  start  your  experiment  in  the  way  you  suggest, 
and  supposing  that  experiment  is  a  success,  what  it 
going    to     follow? — If   it  is   really   a  success,     then, 
probably  the  method   could  be  extended. 

11.447.  If  it  is  not  a  success,  what  happens? — Then 
it   would   seem   to  establish   that  there   were  certain 
advantages   in   private  management. 

11.448.  Your  conclusion   is  that  if  the  experiment 
is   not   a  success   what   would   be  the   result? — That, 
then,  the  country  would  be  more  willing  to  settle  down 
to  make  the  best  of  private  ownership. 

11', 449.  But  what  has  the  country  to  do  with  this? 
The  country,   I  take  it,  is  making  no  demand.     The 
demand   is   being   made   on    behalf   of   the   miners?— 
Pardon  me,  that  is  not  the  view  that  I  take  of  it 
The  country  is  interested. 

11,450.  I  did  not  suggest  any  question  of  interest. 
I  suggested  a  question  of  a  demand.  By  whom  is  this 
demand  beinj;  made,  is  it  by  the  country  or  is  it  by  a 
section  of  the  community? — It  comes  primarily  from 
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the    miners,    the    people  who   are  working    in    the 
industry. 

11.451.  And    remotely  from  whom? — Remotely,    it 
comes  from  people  who  would  wish  to  see  peace  in  the 
industry. 

11.452.  Then,  have  you  approached  this  subject  from 
the   point  of   view  of   some   form  of    nationalisation 
being  the  only  thing  that  will  promote  peace  in  the 
coal  mining  industry? — No,  I  have  not. 

11.453.  From     what     point     of     view     have     you 
approached  the  subject? — I  have  approached  it  from 
the  point  of  view  that  I  think,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
condition  of  things  after  the  war,  it  is  worth,  in  my 
judgment,  making  an  experiment  of  the  kind  that  1 
indicate. 

11.454.  And  you  have  already  stated,  I  think,  that 
if  that  experiment  is  not  a  success  you  could  depart 
from  it  and  the  State  could  sell  out  and  return  the 
mines   to   the   private   owners.     On   the    other   hand, 
if  it  is  a  success  then  it  would  be  a  stepping  stone 
to  something  wider? — If   it  were  a  success  it  would 
show,  I  take    it,    that  there   was  something   in  this 
claim  that  has  been  made  for  nationalisation. 

11.455.  I   would  like  to   ask  you  one  further   ques- 
tion ;   you    have   referred  to  the  desirability    of   the 
owners  and    the  workers    being    represented    on  the 
boards.     You  suggest   that,  do   you   not? — I   suggest 
this,  that  the  Government  having  purchased  half  of 
the  share  capital   in   this  proposed   company  should 
nominate  half  of  the  directors,  and  amongst  that  half 
persons  who  had  been  workers  might  be  included. 

11.456.  Then    you    also    say    that    there    are   three 
parties  to  the  industry,  the  owners,  the  workers  and 
the   consumers.     You    would    also    suggest   that   the 
Government  should  have  in  mind  the  claims  of  tha 
consumers  to  serve  on  the  boards  of  the  companies? 
— Most  certainly. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have 
your  permission  to  raise  again  a  matter  that  I 
attempted  to  raise  this  morning,  and  which  I  rather 
gather  was  misunderstood  at  the  time?  I  think  it 
is  without  precedent  in  these  Commissions  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  to  rise  and  interrupt  one  of  the 
Commissioners  who  is  examining  a  witness  and  ask 
you  not  to  allow  the  member  to  put  questions  on 
housing  because  it  was  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
nationalisation.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  rose  at  the  same 
time,  and  consequently,  when  I  tried  to  raise  the 
question,  you  ruled  me  out  of  order,  without,  I  think, 
appreciating  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  put  to  you. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  if  members  of  the  public 
are  to  be  allowed  to  actually  intrude  on  a  Com- 
missioner who  is  examining  and  to  suggest  that  what 
he  is  asking  is  not  applicable  to  the  proceedings.  My 
object  in  rising  before  was  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  to  ask  you  to  make  it  plain  that  a 
member  of  the  public  must  behave  himself. 

Chairman:  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  raising 
that  question.  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  last 
observation,  that  members  of  the  public  should  behave 
themselves.  I  am  sure  they  will  do  so.  This  is  a 
very  important  question,  and  I  can  give  this  ruling : 
Anybody  who  wants  to  make  a  communication,  will 
he  please  put  it  into  writing  and  send  it  to  me,  and 
I  will  see  if  it  is  a  communication  that  should  be 
attended  to,  and  if  it  is,  it  shall  be  attended  to. 
It  is  a  little  inconvenient  in  the  middle  of  the  examin- 
ation or  cross-examination,  for  some  member  of  the 
public — might  I  use  quite  a  colloquial  expression — 
to  barge  in :  it  rather  puts  the  Commissioner  off  his 
stride.  As  I  say,  if  they  will  kindly  put  what  they 
have  to  say  in  writing,  I  will  see  that  it  is  attended 
to.  There  is  one  other  announcement  that  I  have 
io  make,  and  that  is  that  on  May  the  1st,  owing  to 
some  of  the  Commissioners  having  Government  work 
to  attend  to,  this  Commission  will  not  sit.  May  the 
1st  will  be  a  Thursdav. 

11.457.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   I  have  only  a  ques- 
tion or  two  to  put  to  you.     I  think  you  said  in  your 
very  interesting  evidence  that  you  thought  that  the 
result  of  nationalisation,  if  it  were  attempted,  would 
be  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country? — Hardly  so 
definitely  as  that:   that  some  capital  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  country. 

11.458.  You  fear  it?— Yes. 


11.459.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  much  worse  in  that 
direction  than  things  were  before  the  war? — 1  think 
one  has  to  take  into  account  the  difference  in  circum- 
stances. We  were  exporting  capital  in  any  case  before 
the  war. 

11.460.  That  is   what  I   mean.     Do  you   know   the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  capital  from 
this  country   before  the  wax? — I  have  not  the  exact 
figures  in  my  mind  at  the  moment. 

11.461.  Do  you  know  that  the  State  lias  made  an 
estimate   that    in    the    year   1913   four-fifths   of   the 
publicly    subscribed    securities   of    this   country    were 
colonial  and  foreign;  are  you  aware  of  that? — I  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

11.462.  It  does  not  surprise  you? — No. 

11.463.  Therefore,  when  you  suggest  that  nationali- 
sation might  lead  to    the  exportation  of  capital  from 
this  country,   we   already   know   that   under   private 
enterprise  capital  is  exported  in  extraordinary  quan- 
tities from  this  country ;  it  could  not  be  much  worse, 
could  it? — That  was  before  the  war. 

11.464.  Do  you  know  that  before  the  war  there  was 
a    most    extraordinary    neglect    of    industry    in    this 
country :    that    money-lenders — I    am    not    using    the 
term  in  an  invidious  sense;  but  investors,  as  we  call 
them — were    putting    their    money    abroad    to    get    a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  could  be  got  at  home? — 
Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

11.465.  If  it  was  not  a  higher  rate  of  interest  that 
they    went  after,    why    did   they    go    abroad? — Some 
people   said  that    this    country    was  saturated    with 
capital. 

11.466.  The  war  proves  that  we  lacked  all  sorts  of 
what  are  now  known  as  "  key  "  industries? — Several 
of  them  were  not  key  industries  before  the  war;  they 
were  not  recognised  as  such. 

11.467.  Take  the  case  of  the  chemical  industry :    is 
not  that   industry   necessary   to   every   country?     In 
the  case  of  one  or  two  branches,  or,  rather,  most  of 
the  branches,  we  were  notably  deficient? — I  should  not 
say  so,  as  long  as  we  could  import  freely. 

11.468.  Do  you  know  that  German  capitalists  came 
over  here  and  set  up  coke  ovens  and   invested  their 
money  there,  while  our  own  investors  were  investing 
their  money  abroad? — That  is  a  point  on  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can 
profitably  be  discussed  by  question  and  answer. 

11.469.  But  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mind  answering 
the  questions  I  am  putting  to  you? — If  I  can  answer 
thorn  shortly. 

11.470.  Do  you  know  that  at  Fieldmay  there  was 
a  torpedo  factory  set  up? — I  do  not  know. 

11.471.  Do  you  know  that  that  torpedo  factory  was 
set  up  with  British  capital? — I  do  not  know  that;  I 
did  not  know  these  war  things. 

11.472.  Do  you    know    that   torpedoes    were    made 
there,   and  that  it.  was  the  base  of  supply  for  tor- 
pedoes  in  the    Mediterranean  ? 

Mr.  R.   W.  Cooper:    Are  you  referring  to  White- 
head's  factory? 

11.473.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Yes.     Do  you  know 
that  torpedoes  that  sank  French  and  British  warships 
were  largely  supplied  by  the  factory  that  was  insti- 
tuted with  British  capital  at  Fieldmay? — I  know  that 
some  of  the  armament  firms  had  factories  abroad. 

11.474.  Is  it  not  unfortunate  that  British  capital, 
which  ought  to  be  used  here  to  set  up  factories,  was 
actually  being  used  in  Austria  and  other  places  to  set 
up  armament  factories  which  might  be  used  against 
us,    and    which   were    used    against  us? — The    whole 
question  is  much  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  by  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

11.475.  Surely   it   is   germane    to  ask  you   whether 
it    is   not   leaving   the   country    under    a    system    of 
private    industry?-^!    think   what    I    saad    was    that 
some  of  the  most  enterprising  persons  managing;  the 
coal    industry   might   leave   the   country   with    their 
capital;  I  think  that  is  the  sense  of  what  I  said. 

11.476.  On  that  head  you  know  that  the  managers 
are   not   the   people   who  owned   the  capital   of    the 
mines  ?— I    was    thinking    of    people    like    managing 
directors. 

11.477.  Mr.   P.   H.   Tawney:    In  the  first   place  I 
understand  that  you  propose  to  limit  your  suggested 
experiment  to  one  coalfield? — That  ifi  so. 
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11,178.  You  realise  thut  tlu>  origin  of  tins  loin 
mission  w.is  a  jii.i'  licul  0110,  and  thut  th<>io  is  a  con- 
suli-i  .1  Mi-  demand  for  MMIIC  change  iiom  moat  coal- 
liold.s.  Havi>  you  any  suggestion  to  guido  us  as  to 
how  »c  .should  im>e-t  that  demand? — Would  not  this 
it :  IN  it  not  fair,  with  reference  to  that  de- 
in  a  ml.  in  ini'i  i  u  to  the  extent  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial 
on  a  siiiiieiemly  large  scale? 

ll.irn.  I  only  uant  to  got  at  what  you  meant, 
what,  you  mean  is  thut  wo  should  tell  the  persons 
lonioriicil  t hut  vi'  uro  going  to  uuiko  an  experiment 
in  oiio  particular  area,  and  they  must  wait  until  wo 
si  i'  ilio  results:  is  that  tho  suggestion? — Yee;  I  think 
i  hat  is  not  unreasonable. 

I  I.  M>.   1  am  not  saying  that  it  is;  I  only  want  to 
di'iir  now  as  to  this  particular  experiment  it 
soli.     I   think,  in  answer  to  the  question,  you  said  it 
would1  bo  a  fair  test,   as   between  private  enterprise 
and  Stato  ownership,  did  you  not? — I  would  like  to 
made  an  absolutely  fair  test. 

1 1 ,  M .  In  your  proposition,  is  that  quite  an 
accurate  description  of  it?  For  example,  if  you  are 
to  ha vo  a  fair  test  between  State  ownership  and 
private  ownership,  you  must  presumably  have  the 
ownership  as  complete  and  as  full  ae  the  private 
ownor.ship  is;  but  if  1  understand  your  proposal, 
while  private  ownership  is  to  remain  untouched,  the 
Siato  ownership  is  to  be  of  a  very  qualified  character, 
to  tho  extent  of  half  of  the  capital? — But  as  -ab- 
solute as  the  private  ownership. 

11.482.  1   do  not  think  you  quite   take  my   point. 
In  coalfield'  A  you  are  going  to  do  nothing :   you  are 
going  to  leave  private  ownership  as  free  as  it  is  now ; 
in    coalfield    B    you    are    going    to    set    up     a    new 
authority,    half   composed   of   shareholders    and   half 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  State? — Yes. 

11.483.  By  the  results  of  the  working  of  those  two 
you  are  to  decide  the  relative  merits  of  State  owner- 
ship and   private  ownership? — Not  immediately   and 
in    full.      If   that   represents   an    improvement   upon 
things  as  they  were  before  the  experiment  was  tried, 
then  it  would  justify  itself,  and  possibly  there  would 
be  an  argument,  or  probably  there  would  be  an  argu- 
ment, for  going  further. 

11.484.  What  I  want  to  put  is  this.     The  result  of 
your  scheme  will  not,  really,  produce  a  fa'Lr  trial  of 
tin    relative   merits  of   State  ownership   and   private 
ownership.     In  coal-field  B.  where  the  practice  is  to 
be  tried  you  are  not  going  to  have  State  ownership  ; 
you  are  going  to  have  a»combination  of  private  owner- 
ship   and    State    ownership  ?— Perhaps    I    expressed 
mysvlf    incautiously    with    reference  to   the  previous 
question.     What  I  meant  to  say  was  there  would  be 
u  fair  trial  a's  between  coal-field  A  and  coal-field  B. 

11.485.  Whatever  the  result,   though  it  may  settle 
the   merits   of    your    scheme,    it   does    not  settle   th« 
merits    hotwoon    State    ownership    and    management. 
What  you  suggest  is  not  State  ownership  and  manage- 
iiu'in:-     Would   it    not  establish   this   if   there   was    H 
lieiietit  from   management  of  persons  connected  with 
mines  that  benefit  would  show  itself  and  that  would 
give  a  chance  of  going  further? 

11.486.  I  think  that  is  quite  an  arguable  point.     1 
would  liko  to  put  one  or  two  points  with  reference  to 
what  has  been  asked  you.     I  put  it  in  the  first   place 
you  are  going  liv  the  scheme  of  joint  control  to  really 
lose  all  tho  advantage  private  enterprise  has  and  you 
are  not  going  to  get  all  the  advantage  public  owner- 
ship  has.     Consider,   for   example,  the  point  of  view 
of   the  workers    in  it.     One    argument   advanced    for 
public  ownership  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  workers 
would  be  different.    That,  of  course,  may  be  disputed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  raise  that  point.    But  you  will  observe 
that  under  your  scheme  there  is  really  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  different,  is  there?    You  are  still  going  to 
pay  dividends  to  private  shareholders? — Yes,  but  the 
\\orkers   would   really  see  from  the   inside  how   those 
dividends   wore   made.     I   think  a  great  deal  of   the 

ation  that  there  is  between  employers  and  work- 
men   is    through    misunderstanding.      If    they    came 
her  and  worked  tho  thing  together,  and  I  am  not 
ing  that  all   the  people  appointed  by  the  State 
an-  to  bp   workers,   but   if  some  consumers  and   soroe 
i 'ix, pic    connected    with    tho    actual    operation  of    the 
mines,  some  people  that  have  capital  in  tho  mines,  all 


worked   the  thing  together,    I    think   then-   would  bo  « 
ruuMmalilc    i  I  in  nee    they    would    :.||    iinil.-inUiiui   each 
other's  poiniM  of  view  \i-ry  much   IM-I,. 
S      (  o 


1  1  ,  IS,  .  (  oiiMilor  the  position.     Half  of  the  dirnctorn 
are  going  to  he  appointed  by  tho  sharrholdci».     The 

lllllIT     hull       IS      hi      lie     oi.lnpo.se.  I     III      ri   prowl,' 

several  iliU'orcnt  interest*-  -tho  Stal.o,  tho  workers. 
and  the  ooiisiimei.s.  Is  not  that  so  under  your  pro- 
posal? —  I  do  not  want  to  limit  or  to  atwign  any 
proportion  as  to  how  they  arc  to  be  appointed!.  I 
would  assume  that  the  State  would  give  the  due  and 
proper  proportion  of  representation  to  the  different 
interests  that  were  not  shareholders  in  tho  company. 

11.488.  I   want  to  get  at  this.     la  it  an   essential 
point  of   your  scheme   that    tho   shareholders  should 
have,  half  the  representation?  —  1  should  liko  to  think 
ol   that  further. 

11.489.  It  is  rather  a  fundamental  point  because,  if 
they  are  to  have  half,  any  other  interest  must  have 
less  than  half,  seeing  there  are  several  other  interests? 

-Not  if  you  aggregate  the  other  interests. 

11.490.  If   it  is  quite  legitimate   to  aggregate   the 
.rther  interests  —  the   workers  and    the    State,  or  tho 
workers  and    the    consumer,    or    the    State   and    the 
consumer     they     may     conceivably     disagree?—  Con 
ceivably,  yes;  but  conceivably  when  you  get  different 
interests  together  you  have  all  sorts  of  combinations 
amongst  them. 

11.491.  My  point  is  quite  a  practical  one.     On  one 
tide  there  is  a  solid   block  of  the  representatives  of 
private  shareholders.       On    the   other  side    there    u 
the  representatives  of  several  different  interests.     If 
you    want    your   scheme   really    to   offei    satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  State  initiative,  that  Is 
not  the  way   the  authority  ought  to  be  constituted. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  go  the  whole  hog  in  this 
experiment  and  let  these  particular  experiments  be 
an  experiment  in  nationalisation  or  State  ownership; 
then    it  would  prove   or   disprove  something?  —  It    is 
u  matter  of  opinion. 

11.492.  You  see  the  difficulty?  —  I  must  say  I  prefer 
my  own  scheme. 

11.493.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:    A   question    was   put 
to    you    whether    you    knew    of    any    demand     for 
nationalisation    of    the    mines    outside    the    Miners' 
Federation.     Did  you  say  you  did   not  know  of  any 
demand?  —  I  am  afraid  I  forget  how  I  answered  that. 

11.494.  I  think  you  said  there  was  a  remote  demand 
Are  you    aware  the   British   Trade   Union  Congress 
representing    all    the    organised     workers    of    Great 
Britain,  have  repeatedly  passed  resolutions  at  their 
Congress  calling  for  the  nationalisation  of  mines?— 
That  was   in    my   mind;   it   escaped  my    memory  in 
answering. 

11.495.  It  is  important  if  it  went  from  here  that 
only  the  miners  were  asking  for  it.     Would  you   be 
surprised  to  know  there  is  hardly  a  single  trade  union 
in  the  country  that  has  not  passed  resolutions  asking 
for  nationalisation  of  the  mines?  —  As  far  as  I  recol- 
lect, that  is  true. 

11.496.  Do  you   know   whether   or   not  the  parlia- 
mentary union,  that  is  to  say,  the  Labour  Party,  have 
branches  in  practically  every  town  and  city  in  Great 
Britain  and  have  passed  resolutions  for  the  nation- 
alisation of  the  mines?  —  I  think  that  is  so. 

11.497.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  not  a  small  part  of  the 
community  making  this  demand?  —  I  do  not  think  1 
said  it  was. 

11.498.  It  was  put  to  you  by  Sir  Allan  Smith  it  was 
the  miners  only,  a  limited  number  of  the  community. 
I  put  it  to  you  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 
classes,  at  least  tho  industrial  class  in  the  community, 
are  desirous  of  having  the  mines  nationalised?  —  Cer- 
tainly my  information  is,  of  course,   it  is  published 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  that 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  resolutions  passed. 

11.499.  Do  you  know  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
fessors of    universities   in   this   country    who   are   in 
favour  of  nationalisation  of  mines?  —  I  daresay  there 
are  some. 

11.500.  Do  you  know  there  are  a  large  number  of 
the  educated  classes  and  the  wealthy  classes  who  are 
in    favour    of    nationalisation  of  miner  and  have  ex- 
pressed   themselves  so  ?  —  No  doubt,   some. 
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11.501.  You  are  at  Glasgow  University?— Yes. 

11.502.  How  far  does  your  knowledge  of   Glasgow 
carry  you   back? — Only   four  years 

11.503.  That  is  from  practical   experience  of   it?— 
t  am  quite  a  new-comer  in  Glasgow. 

11.504.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  read  up  any 
municipal   history? — I   knew   that   before   I   went   to 
Glasgow. 

11.505.  I  suppose  it  has  gone  in  for  municipalisation 
on  a  scale  that  very  few  cities  have.     Do  you  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  fight  that  took  place  as  to 
whether  or  not  Glasgow  would  municipalise  its  tram- 
ways, I  mean  from  reading  the  history  of  it? — Per- 
sonally, I  cannot  recollect  it.     I  was  a  young  man  at 
the  time. 

11.506.  Do  you  know  whether  every  argument  that 
has  been   used   against  the  nationalisation   of   mines 
was  used  against  the  municipalisation  of  the  Glasgow 
trams?     Were  you   aware   of   that? — I  cannot  recall 
the  arguments  used  then,  at  the  moment. 

11.507.  Would  you  think     there  would   have    been 
arguments    used    by    interested    persons   against   the 
municipalisation     of     the     Glasgow     trams? — Quite 
probably. 

11.508.  Has  the  municipalisation  of  Glasgow  trams 
been    a    success.     Have   they   a   successful    municipal 
tram   service    in    Glasgow? — I   think    it   is  successful 
on  the  whole. 

11.509.  Is  it  true  the  fares  are  less  than  half  per 
mile  than  what  they  were  under  private  ownership? 
— Probably  they  are. 

11.510.  Do  not  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  you 
are    riding    on    Glasgow    trams    for    less    than    half- 
penny a  mile? — I  know  the  present  fares  and  I  have 
a  general  recollection  of  what  the  old  fares  were,  but 
[  do  not  know  the  distances. 

11,511'.  Will  you  make  enquiries  when  you  go  back. 
You  will  find  that  I  have  under-estimated  it  con- 
siderably?— I  think  you  are  right. 

11.512.  Do  you  know  that  districts  of  Glasgow  have 
been    opened    up    and    tram   lines    laid    down    where 
private  companies  never  attempted  to  do  it?— Yes. 

11.513.  Will   you   find   out   for   your   own   informa- 
tion   whether  the   newspapers   of    Glasgow    were    not 
for    months    and    months    flooded    with    letters    con 
demning   any   idea   of   municipalisation.     Is  it  not  a 
fact  they  have  made  a  profit  of  over  £60,000  a  yeai 
for    the    Corporation    from    those    trams    which    are 
charging   half   the    fares   the   private   owners   did?- 
They  have  made  a  large  profit  until  recently;  I  can- 
not give  you  the  figure. 

11.514.  Do  not  you  know  it  is  at  least  £60,000  a 
year? — It    is   very    difficult    to    remember.     I    ivould 
not  like  to  pledge   myself  to  any  figure. 

11.515.  Do  you   think   it  would  have  been   a   wise 
thing  when  the  Glasgow  Corporation  was  considering 
the  question   of  municipalising   its   trams   that   they 
should  halve  the  responsibility,  take  over  half  of  the 
private  owners'   interest  and  let  the  private  ovnevs 
keep   the   other   half.     That   is   what  you  propose   in 
the  coal  trade? — Yes. 

11.516.  Instead  of  nationalisation  you   propose  the 
Government   should    buy    out   half    of    the    interests 
and  have  the  right  to  appoint  half  of  the  Directors. 
Do   you   think  the  Glasgow   Corporation,    a   body  of 
business   men,   would   have   been   taking  a   wisa   step 
to  have  bought  half  the  interests  of  the  then  private 
tram  Company  and  appointed   half  the  Directors?- 
The  cases  are  very  different. 

11.517.  They  are  only  different  in  extent.     Is  not 
the  principle  the  same? — The  extent  to  my   mind  is 
very    important    in    this    case    because    the    Glasgow 
tram   service   like   other   tram   services  was   localised 
nnd    in    complete    nationalisation    you    are    jumping 
from  the  management  of  a  firm  of  moderate  size — I 
think  the  largest  hae  a  capital  of  about  £5,000,000— 
up   to   something  that  might   be   20,   30  or  50  t'mes 
the    size    and    all    combinations    that    hitherto    have 
succeeded  have  been   extended   by  steps  and  not  bv 
jumps. 

11.518.  Unification    would    be   the    same  if  in  pri- 
vate   hands ;    would  it  not  be  the  same ;   it  is  largo 
to  manage?--!  do  not  suggest  unification  in  private 
hands. 


11,519.  I  put  it  unification  of  the  industry  would 
be  as  large  a  thing  as  State  ownership  of  it  if  it  were 
to  be  unified  under  the  trust  of  the  employers'.  You 
do  not  propose  that?— I  should  not  like  to  see  that 
unless  it  were  very  strictly  State  controlled. 

U.,520.  You  propose  that  you  should  limit  the  units 
of  your  scheme  to  counties.  I  think  you  suggested 
county  areas? — What  I  reaJly  suggested  was  either  a 
coal-field  or  something  that  was  a  separable  area  that 
was  self-complete  as  regards  coal  measures. 

1'1,521.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  a'  coal-field? 
One  where  you  have  coal  measures  occurring  to- 
gether. 

11,532.  Take  the  Lanarkshire  one? — Yea. 
11,523.  Might  you  not  have  it  in  this  way  that  one 
of  your  coal-fields  might  be  so  poor  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  could  be  paid  in 
another  coal-field  where  the  coal  was  better  and  more 
easily  got  and  a'  greater  demand  for  it? — In  my  proof 
I  suggest  there  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
average  one,  not  a  best  or  worst,  but  something  in 
between. 

lli,524.  You  must  take  it  as  it  is  there.  You  can- 
not improve  the  quality  of  coal  nor  thicken  the  seam. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  asking  for  nationailisation  is  that  the 
tendency  is  for  wages  to  be  based  on  the  worst 
situated  mine  or  else  it  must  go  out  of  action.  It  is 
based  upon  that.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  we  are  asking  that  mines  should  be  nationalised. 
Would  not  that  occur  under  your  system,  too? — A 
Board  of  this  joint  company  that  I  propose  would 
settle  wages  on  whatever  basis  they  liked. 

11.525.  Could  they? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

11.526.  Could  they  not  only  Settle  wages  on  whav 
ever  position  they  found  themselves  in?     I  put  to  you 
now,  you  would  have  the  same  danger  in  your  proposal 
as  we  have  at  the  present  time  of  the  wages  of  minein 
being  fixed  on   the  worst  condition  of   mines  or   the 
mine  going  out  and  shutting  down.     That  has  taken 
place   in  the   past.       Mines  have   shut   down   because 
they  could  not  pay.     I   put  to  you  the  same  danger 
would  be   faced   with  your   scheme? — I   am   afraid  I 
cannot  see  it. 

1>1,S27.  You  say  you  would  try  that  as  an  experi- 
ment to  see  if  that  was  a  success.  What  do  you  mean 
by  a  success?  Do  you  mean  a  fina'ncial  success ?-• 
Partly;  partly  in  harmonious  working  inside  the 
industry ;  partly  in  general  improved  conditions. 

1'1,528.  It  might  be  a  success,  might  it  not,  suppos- 
ing it  did  not  pay  as  large  dividends  as  had  been 
paid  to  private  owners!  if  it  improved  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  persons  who  worked  in  it? — Yes. 

1'1,,529.  Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  things  to 
make  it  a  success? — Yes,  provided  it  was  able  to  pay 
interest  upon  its  capital — provided  it  wae  able,  in 
other  words,  to  maintain  itself. 

11.530.  The   Corporation  of    Glasgow    has   not  only 
its  tramcars;  it  has  its  gas  supply,  its  electricity  and 
its  water  municipalised.     Are  those  services,  the  tram 
service,  the  water  service,  the  electricity  supply  and 
the  gas  supply  not  models  of  how  industry  should  be 
carried  on? — They  are  quite  good.     I  should  not  say 
they  are  all  models  in  every  respect. 

11.531.  Do   you    know  of    anything    better    in    the 
hands  of  private  owners? — There  is  nothing  you  can 
precisely  compare  Glasgow  with  because  there  are  no 
private  concerns  carrying  on  those  services  that  have 
an  area  a's  big  as  Glasgow  to  supply. 

lli,530.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  tho  price  of 
gas  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  is  cheaper  where  it  is 
municipalised  than  where  it  is  under  private  com- 
panies?— It  is  some  time  since  I  have  been  through 
the  figures.  I  was  through  them  a  little  time  ago. 

11533.  Whether  the  town  was  large  or  small ; 
Hamilton  is  a  small  town  and  Glasgow  is  a  large 
town  in  both  cases  the  gas  is  municiparised  and  in 
both  cases  it  is  considerably  cheaper  than  by  private 
enterprise.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — You  must  coin- 
pare  Glasgow  with  a  place  similarly  situated  with 
regard  to  coal-fields  and  similar  conditions. 

11,534.  Remember  you  are  answering  this  as  a 
citizen  of  Glasgow.  Would  you  prefer  to  go  back 
to  private  owned  trams,  to  private  owned  water 
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suppU,  to  private  owned  ga.s  and  to  private  owned 
elertriuM.  Could  you,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
,ow,  say  they  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  thing. 
Is  ii  possible  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question? — 
No.  I  ilo  not  think  I  could. 

II. .'..I.').  Mr.  ./.  /'.  Forgie:  Is  it  the  case  that  when 
tin-  tramways  were  run  by  [>nvuU>  enterprise  they 
were  run  by  horses? — 1  cannot  reculleet. 

11, ;">.'!(  i.  That  is  so.  During  the  whole  time  the 
piiiaie  enterprise  ran  the  tramways  in  Glasgow  they 
were  run  by  horses.  Is  it  the  case  that  that  com 
pain  whieh  owned  tho  trnmwiiys  in  Glasgow  had  only 
a  lease  for  '21  years  from  tlie  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
to  use  the  streets  Pit  had  a  lease ;  I  cannot  recollect 
the  length  of  it. 

Il,.r>.'i7.  Therefore  there  was  no  great  temptation  for 
them  to  do  in  itch  during  that  short  lease,  to  spend 
money  in  inn-easing  the  service? — They  got  it  very 
cheaply. 

1  1 ,688.  Who  got  it  very  cheaply? — Tho  Corporation 
from  the  company. 

1 1. "Mil  There  was  n;>  great  temptation  for  that 
private  company  to  spend  money  in  developing  the 
tramway  service  with  that  very  short  lease  of  2J 
\.  .us.-  That  is  so. 

11,510.  At  the  same  time,  the  company  had  to  pay 
.1  very  large  rental  to  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
for  the  use  of  its  streets? — It  had  to  pay  a  rental, 
I  recollect. 

11.541.  The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  or  rather  the 
Tramways    Department  of    the   Corporation   of  Glas- 
gow   pays   nothing    from   the  Tramways   Department 
to  the  Financial  Department.     There  is  no  charge  for 
the  use  of  tho  roads  or  streets,  therefore  that  £60,000 
does    not    represent  the   profit    made   as    against  the 
profit  or  loss  made  hy  the  private  Tramway  Company? 

That  is  so. 

11.542.  Glasgow   having   an  assured   long   period  to 
run  those  tramways  have  seen  it  fit  to  develop  their 


lrniiiwa\s  without  any  difficulty  about  their  period 
expiring  very  shortly ?—  Yes.  They  are  able  to  effect 
improvements  which  the  benefit  of  which  would  be 
exhausted  \\  ithin  the  period  of  a  very  short  lease. 

11.543.  The  introduction  of  electricity  as  a  mean* 
of   propelling   those  tramways  has   brought   about   a 
great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  running  those  tramcan 
and   necessarily  so? — That   is  so,   and   it  affects  both 
private  and  public  ownership. 

11.544.  A    new    private  company    would  have   been 
able  to  reap  the  advantage  of  this  modern  improve- 
ment as  well  as  tho  Corporation  of  Glasgow  ?— Thev 
would  have  reaped  an  advantage. 

11.545.  Is  it   fair  to  say  the  fares  under  the  old 
tramway   company    in  Glasgow   were  high   compared 
with  the  present  fares? — The  two  things  are  not  com 
parable. 

11.546.  Mr.    Robert    Umillie:    Are   you    aware   the 
hours  of  the  guards  and  drivers  is  8  hours  per  day 
as  against  12  when  privately  owned? — I  am  aware  the 
hours  have  been  reduced. 

11.547.  Are  you   aware   that   even    before  the   war 
the  wages  paid  to  the  drivers  and  conductors  were 
70  per  cent,  higher  than  were  paid  under  the  private 
ownership? — I  think  one  ought  to  add  to  that  that 
the  wages  of  tramway  drivers  and  conductors  on  an 
electrical  service  are  higher  than  to  men  on  a  horse 
service. 

11.548.  Are  you    aware   that   Glasgow    wages  with 
horses  are   higher   and    the  hours   shorter  than   any 
privately   owned  tramway  in   the  country? — 1    know 
that;  the  things  are  very  different. 

11.549.  People  have  to  live  in  the  country  as  well 
as   in  the   towns? — Compare   the  size   of   the  under- 
takings.     You    are    comparing    an    enormous  syrtem 
in   Glasgow   with   a   thing  in  a  little  country  town. 
1  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  comparison. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mi.  /''mill,'  //(/(/(/c.s :  Could  the  Secretary  get  out  -i 
statement  showing  the  number  of  shifts  lost  in  the 
industry  through  strikes  for  the  four  years  prior  to 
the  war  and  the  four  years  of  the  war  so  that  we  can 
j;ei  an  exact  index  of  the  state  of  industrial  unrest 
during  that  period? 

I'ltairman:  Will  you  kindly  put  down  what  it  is 
you  want  and  hand  it  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.    Robert   .SmiZTie:    Might   I    ask   at   this   stage 

whether  you  will  give  instructions  for  some  witnesses 

called.     The  Act  gives  you  power  to  call   wit- 

I  want  to  call  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Earl 

of  Dunraven,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Durham. 


the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Londonderry,  and 
a  representative  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
and  Lord  Dynevor.  I  should  like  to  give  those 
gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  saying  something. 

Chairman :  What  day  shall  we  take  all  these  gentle- 
men? I  want  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  to 
everybody  as  possible.  We  are"  taking  the  case  of  the 
mining  royalties  on  Wednesday.  The  Secretary  wfll 
send  out  subpoenas  to  those  gentlemen  for  Tuesday 
week. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  will  ask  leave,  if  I  may,  to  make 
an  application  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Chairman  :  Send  in  a  notice  to  me,  Mr.  Leslie  Scott. 


Mr.  JOUN  ATKINSON  HOIISON,  Affirmed  and  Examined. 


Uhainuun:  ll  i-.  not  that  I  wish  to  hurry  over  the 
witness,  but  possibly  if  we  restrict  the  output  of 
orosB-exaniination  wo  shall  get  this  witness  finished 
to-day.  The  precis  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John 
Atkinson  Hobson,  Master  of  Arts,  and  author  of 
economical  works  is  as  follows:  — 

"Assuming  that  unification  of  the  coalmining  indus- 
try  is  recognised  to  be  desirable,  the  alternatives  are 
full  nationalisation,  in  the  sense  of  State  ownership 
and  operation,  or  joint  control  either  under  private  or 
State  ownership.  For  unification  under  private  owner- 
ship and  control  may  be  ruled  out,  as  offering  no 
ail. •  |  it  ate  guarantees  for  the  supply  of  sufficiently  large 
and  reliable  output  and  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
private  monopoly  of  a  necessary  of  life  and  of  industry 
I 'I  aces  a  dangerous  power  of  extortion  and  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  the  monopolists. 

The  mining  industry  does  not  appear  to  be  a  good 
subject  for  joint  control.  For  if,  as  must  happen 
under  such  an  arrangement,  the  detailed  management 
'•f  the  industry  is  left  to  the  mining  companies,  it  will 
•fce  very  difficult  to  prevent  that  management  being 
directed  by  the  motive  of  private  immediate  gain  as 


heretofore,  instead  of  by  the  new  motives  of  public 
service,  in  the  relations  of  the  industry  to  the  con- 
suming public  and  to  labour.  So  long  as  the  same 
managers  are  left  to  do  the  same  work,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  either  into  their  minds,  or 
into  the  minds  of  the  workers,  the  new  intentions 
designed  to  secure  harmony  of  relations  between 
woikers  and  administration,  and  efficient  output. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
exercise  close  control  would  breed  incessant  friction 
with  the  companies,  while  lax  control  would  leave 
the  companies  with  too  much  power  over  output  and 
labour  conditions. 

The  case  for  full  nationalisation,  thus  indicated,  is 
supported  by  wider  considerations.  The  naturalisa- 
tion of  railways  is  practically  a  certainty  of  the  near 
future,  and  their  early  electrification  is  probable. 
In  any  event,  a  great  scheme  of  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electrical  energy  for  important  public 
services,  public  and  private  industries  and  domestic 
uses,  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Coal  will 
be  the  source  of  this  energy,  and  the  safety  and 
success  of  all  these  public  and  private  enterprises 
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will  be  contingent  upon  an  adequate,  reliable  and 
moderately  priced  supply  of  ooal.  Though  every 
coalfield,  every  mine  and  seam,  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarities, coal,  as  a  commodity,  is  capable  of 
standardisation  and  distribution  on  a  large  routine 
basis.  The  nationalisation  of  railways,  and  of  public 
services  dependent  on  fuel,  is  insecure  so  long  as  any 
effective  control  of  coal  mining  remains  in  the  hands 
of  private  companies.  No  scheme  of  sliding  scales 
for  the  adjustment  of  profits  to  selling  prices  is  likely 
to  prove  satisfactory  in  an  industry  when  the  rela- 
tion between  costs  of  production  and  output  are  so 
variable.  The  contention  that  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise  would  be  impaired  by  nationalisation 
has  little  weight  in  light  of  the  evidence  produced 
before  the  Commission  exhibiting  the  backwardness  of 
private  management  to  avail  itself  of  recent  technical 
and  business  improvements. 

It    is   evident   that    any    scheme   of    joint   control 
implies  an  exceedingly  imperfect  unification,   i.e.,   a 
proportionate  failure  to  secure  the  full  economies  of  a 
national  service,  either  in  the  production  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  coal.     As  for  a  tripartite  co-partner- 
ship of  capital,  labour  and  the  public,  experience  in 
other    cases    does    not    suggest    the    feasibility    of    a 
satisfactory    balance    of     interests.     Moreover,    and 
this  I  regard  as  an  exceedingly  important  considera- 
tion, the  new  mind  of  the  workers  in  this  country, 
and    especially    of    the    miners,    is    definitely    set   on 
nationalisation.     The   dislike   Jto   work   for   the   com- 
panies    is     not     wholly     dua     n>     a     feeling     that 
their    labour    has    been    exploited    for    high    profits 
during   the   war.      There   appears   to    be   a   wide-felt 
preference  for  a  new  status  as  employees  in  a  public 
service.     This  feeling  for  status  must  be  taken  into 
account,   for   if   it   is  real,    it  signifies   that   a   more 
reliable  supply  of  coal  can  be  got  under  a  nationalised 
than  under  a  private  industry.       The  opponents  el 
nationalisation   may   say   that   this   implies   a   desire 
of  the  miners  to  plant  their  constantly  growing  claims 
upon  the  assumedly  unlimited  purse  of  the  taxpayer. 
But,  so  far  as  this  objection  seems  to  carry  weight, 
it  applies  with   almost  equal   force  to  any   plausible 
scheme  of  joint  control,  as  war  experience  sufficiently 
attests.    This  risk,  if  it  be  real,  applies  to  all  national 
services.     But,  in  point  of  fact,  public  employees  in 
general  have  not  been  willing  or  able  to  abuse  their 
position  by  bringing  political  pressure  to  bear.     If  it 
be  alleged  that  miners,  or  railwaymen,  will,  by  reason 
of  their  numbers  and  organisation,  be  able  to  do  so, 
the  answer  is  (1)  that  they  will  be  less  likely  to  press 
excessive    or    unreasonably   large   demands  upon    the 
public  than  upon  private  "  profiteers,"   (2)  that  the 
greater  publicity  of  mining  conditions  which  should 
attend  nationalisation   would  be  likely  to  educate  a 
strong  public  opinion  hostile  to  a  privileged  position 
for  miners   at   the   expense  of   the  consumer  or  the 
taxpayer,  (3)  that  the  growing  education  of  the  work- 
ing   classes    and    their    increasing    consolidation    for 
industrial    and    political    objects    will    furnish    such 
checks   upon  the   tendency   of    any    single   group    of 
workers  to  advance  far  faster  than  their  fellows,  and 
even    to    injure   these    fellows  as    wage-earners,    con- 
sumers  or   taxpayers,   by  excessive   demands  pressed 
unduly  at  their  expense. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  put  in  a  strong  protest 
against  the  proposal  to  provide  for  miners  a  special 
housing  fund  by  placing  a  charge  of  a  penny  per  ton 
nn  all  coal.  This  is  a  particularly  bad  form  of 
indirect  taxation,  bad  in  its  incidence  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  consumers,  so  far  as  they  pay  it,  bad 
in  its  shifting  if  it  is  shifted.  It  is  particularly 
wrong  in  the  case  of  coal  mining,  because  that  indus- 
try yields  a  surplus  peculiarly  fitted  to  bear  such  a 
charge,  viz.,  royalties." 

11. 550.  Mr.    Cooper:    Do   you    occupy   any    Profes- 
sorial Chair? — No. 

11.551.  Might  I   ask  what   is   your  precise  occupa- 
tion?— I  have  been   a  student  of  economic  subjects; 
formerly  a  University  of  Oxford   Extension  lecturer 
on  ]K)litical  economy,  and  in  recent  years  a  too  volu- 
minous writer  of  books  upon  economic  subjects. 

11.552.  May  I  take  it  that  your  actual  occupation 
is  that  simply  of  authorship? — Ye». 


11.553.  What  particular  opportunities  have  you  had 
of    gaining    knowledge   about   the  condition    of   ooaJ 
mining  ? — None. 

11.554.  I  observe  about  half-way  down  your  state- 
ment you   say  that   "  the  evidence   produced   before 
the    Commission     exhibiting    the     backwardness     of 
private  management  to  avail  itself  of  recent  technical 
and    business   improvements."      Have   you   read    the 
Shorthand  Notes  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission?— I  have  not  read  the  Shorthand  Notes.     1 
have  read  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  reports  in  the 
papers. 

11.555.  Is  that  statement  based   entirely  on  news- 
paper reports? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  Commission  goes. 
I  have  not  had  time,   or  opportunity   if   I  had   the 
time,  to  read  the  Shorthand  Notes. 

11.556.  When    were    you    asked    to    give    evidence 
here? — About  a  week  ago,  I  think. 

11.557.  Who     asked     you     to     give    evidence? — 1 
received  the  usual  intimation  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Coal  Commission. 

11.558.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you,  before  you  made 
such  a  statement  as  that,  that  you  should  have  read 
the  Shorthand  Notes  of  the  evidence  for  yourself? — 
It  would  have  been  practically  impossible  for  me  to 
have    given    the   time  during   the    brief    interval    to 
have  read  the  whole  of  the  Shorthand  Notes  of  the 
Commission. 

11.559.  I  do   not   mean    reading   the  notes   of    the 
evidence  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  question.    I  mean,  ^ 
for  example,  the  notes  of  the  evidence  that  were  rele-  " 
vant  to  the  question? — In  order  to  find  that  evidence 

I   should    have   had    practically    to    go    through    the 
whole  of  the  reports. 

11.560.  You   think    you   were    justified    in    coming 
here  and  making  a  statement  like  that  based   upon 
newspaper  reports? — Well — 

11.561.  Answer   my  question,   please,   yes   or   no? — 
Yes. 

11.562.  I  ask  you  no  more  questions. 

11.563.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    When  you  speak    of 
joint   control    in   your    proof,    I    assume   you    mean 
joint  control  where  the  State  intervenes  in  the  in- 
dustry.    "  The  opponents  of  nationalisation  may  say 
that    this   implies    a    desire  of    the   miners   to   plant 
their  constantly  growing  claims  upon  the  assumedly 
unlimited  purse  of  the  taxpayer  "  ? — The  opponents 
of   nationalisation  may  adduce  that. 

11.564.  You  say  that  has  been  the  case? — I  do  not 
say  so,  and  I  do  not  say  so  here. 

11.565.  "  But  so  far  as  this  object  seems  to  carry 
weight    it    applies    with   almost  equal    force  to    any 
plausible  scheme  of  joint  control,  as  war  exper'ence 
sufficiently  attests  "? — "  But  so  far  as  this  objection 
seems  to  carry  weight   it   applies  with   almost  equal 
force."    So  far  as  it  has  any  weight  it  does  apply. 

11.566.  So  the  effect  of  State  interference,  so  far  as 
it  has   gone    in  the   direction   of    joint   control,    has 
been  to  impose  burdens  upon  the  taxpayer  ( — No,   I 
think  there   is  a   natural   desire  on  the  part  of   the 
workers,  whether  under  private  or  public  industry,  to 
improve  their  general  condition.     So  far  as  the  thing 
is  already  under  public  control,  or  where  the  public 
purse  is  called   upon  to   pay,  the   increase  of   wages 
has  still  gone  on,  or  the  demand  has. 

11.567.  The  interference  of  the  State  or  the  tend- 
ing of  an  interest  by   the  State  wholly   or   partially 
is   not   likely,    in  your    view,    to   affect   the   demand 
made   by   the   workman    in   that    industry    upon    the 
owners? — I   think   the  sense  of   the   workman   in  an 
industry  that  no  profiteering,  as  they  call  it,  is  made 
by   the  capitalist  will   be   and   is  to  some   extent  a 
check  as   to  the  amount  of  demand  which   they   are 
likely   to    press.      They   would   prefer   on   the  whole, 
without  being   ideal   citizens,   that  the  State  or   the 
municipality  should   get  the  advantage  of   whatever 
surplus  accrues  on  industry  than  it  should  go  to  the 
owners  of  the  private  capital.     To  that  extent  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  press  unduly  and  dangerously 
their  claims  upon  a  public  authority. 

11.568.  Are  you  aware  the  miners  have  stated  it  is 
quite  immaterial  to  them  who  gets  the  profits,  whether 
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ill.'  State  or  tho  owner,  aa  long  as  tho  profit  is  made 
I  roni  I  In-  industry  they  are  entitled  to  have  thru- 
«  aj;«w  raised? — The  minors;  what  mini 

ll,.'i!ili.  Th,.  Miners'  Federation? — I  do  not  know 
that;  1  am  surprised  to  hear  the  minors  rx pressed 
iiny  Mich  \  i>'«  . 

Il,."i70.   It  has  hoen  expressed? 

.1/r.  i'mnk  Hodges:  Where? 

Mr.  /'.'run  \\'ill'uims:  By  tho  Miners'  Federation. 
I  have  heard  of  it.  It  has  been  made  in  this  room,  1 
think. 

11.571.  Sir  .-l/f<m  Smith:    You  start  your  precis  by 
snyiug,    "  Assuming    that    unification    of    tho    coal- 
mining industry   is  recognised   to   be  desirable."     Is 
tho  uholo  of  your  i>rec.is  built  up  upon  that  assump 
ti<m:     Ws,   I   am  afraid  it  is.     I  did  assume  that  it 
would   bo   impossible  to  go  back  to  tho  pre-war  con- 
ditions in  the  coal-mining  as  in  the  railway  industry. 
There  were  certain  industries  whoro  it  was  practically 
mipossihlo    to    return    to    the  old   conditions,    partly 
owing     to    the     unsatisfactory     character    of     those 
conditions  in  the  year  before  the  war,  and  partly  to 
the  changes   that   have  taken   place   during  the  war 
with  regard  to  forcing  the  pace  of  unification. 

11.572.  Toll  me  very  shortly  what  are  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  to  which  you  havo  referred'? — The 
fact  that   the  public  who  would  have  no  security  of 
having  a   regular  sufficient  supply  of  coal  at  its  dis- 
poeal. 

11.573.  There  was  that  experience  prior  to  the  war? 
— Yes.     1  think  there  was  a  growing  sense  of  insecur- 
ity in  the  public  as  regards  the  supply  of  coal  owing 
to  the  quarrels  between  the  two  parties  in  the  private 
industry. 

11.574.  Do   you    suggest   that   you   should    temove 
that  control   from  one  of  the  parties  and  leave  the 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party? — !•  do  not 
suggest  that. 

11.575.  What  do   you  suggest?— The  unification   of 
tho   coal-fields. 

11.576.  Does   that  involve   the  carrying  on  of  the 
coal-fields   by    a    Government   Department? — Yes. 

11.577.  In  consultation   with  the  miners? — In  con- 
sultation  with  all   persons  having  interests  affecting 
the  good   working  of  the  industry. 

11, .">"•<.  Who  are  those  persons? — The  persons 
would  ho  the  coal  miners  and  the  consumers,  assum- 
ing that  the  State  were  the  owners  of  the  third  factor 
of  production,  namely,  capital. 

11.579.  Are  you  satisfied  that  that  would  be  a  good 
economical   and    useful    combine   for   the   purpose,  of 
working  tho  coal  fields?— -I  think  it  would  be  better 
than  returning  to  the  dangerous  conditions. 

11.580.  Answer   the    question.       Would   that   be    a 
good  combination  for  the  working  of  the  coal  fields? 
-    It  would  bo  a  better  combination 

11.581.  A    good    combination? — Good    is   a   illative 
term. 

11.582.  "  Better  "    is   more  of   a   relative  termP — 
I  do  think  so. 

11.583.  Do  you  include  the  distribution  of  the  coal 
in   the  same  scheme? — Yes. 

11.584.  You  would  eliminate  all  the  people  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  coal  distribution? — For  profit. 

11.585.  Would      you      compensate     the     people?— 
Certainly. 

11.586.  Out    of    what?— Out    of    the    public    fund 
which  acquired  these  rights. 

11.587.  Hir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    It   was   suggested 
to   you   that  you   ought  to   have   read   the   evidence 
before  you  came  here.     Are  you  aware  it  would  not 
have   boon   possible  to  do  so  because   copies   are  not 
available? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

11.588.  It  was  rather  beside  the  point  to  suggest 
vim   ought  to  get  copies,   as  I  cannot   myself  get  a 
complete    corrected    copy.        Dkl    you    notice   in    the 
papeis   in  some  of  the  excellent  reports  that  it  was 
inown    in    evidence   that    in   certainly    one   big    min- 
ing   district    tho    .technical    efficiency    of    tho    mines 
was  not  all  that  might  be  desired? — I  saw  that  state- 
ment.    T   assumed  that  would   be   granted   by  overy- 
Body  with   regard   to  a   certain   [Kirtion  of  the  mines 
in   the  coal  fieldp. 


11,089.  Did  you  notice  that  an  Inspector  of  one  of 
the  big  mining  districts  said  he  eatimated  not  more 
than  ono  third  of  tho  mines  in  his  dmtn<t  could 
he  said  to  be  thoroughly  up  to  date  :  nil  well 
equipped P— I  remember  something  of  that  kind  te- 
mg  said. 

11,690.  It  was  suggested  to  you  you  knew  nothing 
about  coal  mining  and  you  were  asked  who  brought 
you  here.  Are  you  aware  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who  WM 
brought  here  by  the  other  side,  confessed  he  knew 
nothing  about  coal  mining? — So  I  understand. 

Sir  Allan  Smith :  Might  I  interrupt  on  a  point  of 
order  to  refer  to  the  remark  which  Sir  Leo  has  made. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Harold  Cox  was  brought  lore  by 
the  other  side.  Who  is  the  other  side?  I  think  it 
is  an  unfortunate  remark. 

The  Chairman:  That  is  a  misapprehension  of  Sir 
Leo's.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  make  it  quite  clear, 
Mr.  Harold  Cox  came  here  at  my  suggestion.  I  am 
certainly  not  on  the  other  side.  I  thought  it  right 
to  have  everybody,  no  matter  what  side,  whom  I 
thought  could  give  evidence.  I  knew  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  held  certain  views,  and  I  said  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  called.  I  think  somebody  gave  me  this 
gentleman's  name  as  holding  an  opposite  view.  I 
said  "  let  him  come  too  ".  There  is  a  misappre- 
hension in  saying  "the  other  side". 

Sir  L.  Chiozm  Money:  I  am  glad  Sir  Allan  asked 
the  question.  I  was  under  a  misapprehension.  You 
are  aware  that  no  objection  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cooper 
to  Mr.  Harold  Cox's  evidence  on  that  ground. 

11.591.  Mr.     R.     n.     Tawncy.      You   have  boon    a 
student,  I  understand,  of  economics  all  your  life? — 
I  have. 

11.592.  You  have  also  sometimes  contributed  to  the 
Press? — I  have. 

11.593.  In   that  respect,   you   were  similar  to  Mr. 
Harold  Cox.     You  have  also  written,  what  I  hope  I 
do  not  offend  you  by  calling,  solid  works  on  economics? 
— Solid  and  heavy. 

11.594.  Which    have    obtained    a    high    reputation 
amongst  those  qualified  to  judge.     Let  me  take  you 
over  your  evidence.       In  the  first  place.  I  gather  you 
think  that  we  have  really  to  start  from  the  position 
that  something  new  must  be  done ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
cannot  simply  now  say  we  will  leave  things  as  they 
are? — I  think  everybody  who  has  his  eyes  open  at  the 
present  time  agrees  if  we  are  to  have  a  satisfactory 
industrial  peace  in  this  country   and  return  to  pro- 
sperity, we  must  have  something  which  they  call  high 
productivity,    and    high   productivity   cannot   be   got 
without   the   increasing   contentment   of   the   workers 
in  the  chief  industries;  I  have  no  doubt  whatever; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  directly  con- 
cerned. 

11,695.  Ono  suggestion  put  forward  is  a  combina- 
tion.      I  understand  with  that  you  do  not  agree? 
No. 

11.596.  A    second   suggestion    put    forward   was,    it 
should  be  a  private  organisation  under  the  public  con- 
trol— external  supervision.     You  appear  to  agree  with 
the  others  who  say  it  would  breed  incessant  friction? 
— I  think  that  is  so.       I  do  not  think  you  could  get 
effective  control  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with 
a  business  that  was  still  said  to  be  privately  managed 
•in  all  its  details  without  constant  friction. 

11.597.  The  third    alternative   you   put   forward    is 
nationalisation.     As  you  know  there  are  many  objec- 
tions advanced  to  that.       First  of  all,  there  is  tho 
objection   it   would   be   unduly  bureaucratic.        What 
do  you  think  about  that?     On  the  face  of  it  it  seems 
a  reasonable  objection? — It  is  a  reasonable  objection. 
There  would  be  n  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory 
running  of  the  mining  industry  unless  we  can  do  some- 
thing which  is  substantially  sound  towards  reconciling 
the   working  classes  with   the   State,   that  is  to  say. 
making  what  I  should  call  a  more  democratic  State — 
democratic  in  its  constitution  and  in  its  administra- 
tion. 

11.598.  That  is  to  say,  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency 
of  nationalisation,   like   the   efficiency  or   inefficiency 
of   private  ownership,    are  not  matters  to  bo  settled 
in  the  abstract  on  this  a   priori  argument  which   is 
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unsatisfactory.     It  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
State?— Yes. 

11.599.  That  lies  within  human  control.     If  one  is 
unsuccessful  another  method  can  he  tried.     You  refer 
to  the  question  of  public  electricity  and  puhlic  rail- 
ways, and  you  say  that  has  some  connection  with  the 
coal  supply.    Would  you  develop  that? — What  I  mean 
is  this.     The  progress  of  this  country  in  its  mining  in- 
dustry will  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  new  plan  for 
electrification  and  improved  transport  system  of  the 
country,  and  both  these  depends  for  their  industrial 
life  upon   a  reliable  supply  of  coal,   and,  therefore, 
the   whole   issue   of   the   development   of   these   great 
national  industries  and  the  security  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  domestic  supply  of  coal  and  of  electricity, 
which  will  become  increasingly  important  for  ordinary 
domestic  purposes,  are  things  that  hinge  on  coal,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  effective  social  control 
under  the  State  of  the  coal  mines  seems  to  me  at  the 
present  time  to  be  of  such  primary  importance. 

11.600.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  State  were  to  run  the 
railways,  for  example,  it  might  have  to  protect  itself 
by  owning  coal  mines,  is  that  the  point? — Yes.    If  you 
have  a  private  cartel  or  a  private  company  owning 
the  coal  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  rack  rent  the 
railway   system,    an    intolerable   position. 

11.601.  We  have  heard  something  of  the  absence  of 
stimulus    of    self    interest    under    any    form    of    self- 
management.       You  have  studied  economic  motives. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  you  think  about  that? — So  far  as 
the  individual  worker  is  concerned,  I  cannot  see  why 
his  incentive  should  be  less  if  "he  is  paid  by  a  public 
employer  than  by  a  private  employer,  and  the  same, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  ought  to  be  true  of  the  managers 
or  the  engineers  in  a  coal  mine.     There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  hia  own  career 
is  concerned,  he  should  not  have  a  private  incentive 
under   State  ownership    and   control.     It   would   still 
be  to  his  advantage  to  have  a  higher  post  in  the  new 
civil  service  rather  than  a  lower  post ;  to  have  a  better 
remunerated     post   than   a  lower   remunerated     post. 
These  are  the  men  whose  energy  of  mind  and  body 
contribute  mainly  or  almost  wholly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  industry,  and  if  they  are  still  subject  to  what 
we  call  ordinary  selfish  methods,  why  should  they  not 
continue  to   operate   under   a   State  system. 

11.602.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   In  reply  to  Sir  Allan 
Smith,   you  suggested  that  the  three  parties  in   the 
industry  would  be  the  State,  the  consumer  and  the 
miner? — Yes. 


11.603.  It  was  not  your  intention  the  word  "miner'' 
should  be  interpreted  too  literally.       You   mean  by 
"  miner  "  every  man  engaged  in  the  industry  in  a 
productive  sense? — Yes,  I  did.     I  did  not  mean  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word.     I  meant  everybody  em- 
ployed usefully  in  the  industry 

11.604.  Whether  an  existing  managing  director,  if 
he  contributed  to  the  technical   improvement  of  the 
concern,   you   include   him   as   well   as  the   miner  ?- 
Certainly. 

11.605.  The     principal     objection,     apparently,     to 
nationalisation  appears,  as  Mr.  Tawney  put  it,  to  be 
its  implied  bureaucratic  administration.     To  take  it 
to  the  extreme,  is  the  theory  that,  to  be  free  entirely 
from  bureaucratic  administration,  you  ought  to  have 
some  such  system  of  control  as  syndicalism?       Have 
you  examined  the  theory? — I  have  examined  it  as  a 
theorist. 

11.606.  Would  you  say  that  is  a  form  of  adminis- 
tration that  should  be  effective  in   a  great  industry 
such   as   the   coalmining    industry? — I    do    not   think 
it  is  a  form  of  administration  that  would  be  effective. 
I  think  the  development  of  to-day  has  shifted  the  view 
of  those  who  would  have  been  reckoned  as  ordinary 
State  Socialists  a  few  ;  ears  ago,  and  we  recognise  it 
is  important  that  there  should  be  a  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  workers  in  the  industry  in  the  admin- 
istration of  that  industry. 

11.607.  In  effect,  the  proposal  you  are  putting  be- 
fore the  Commission  at  this  moment  is  a  sort  of  modi- 
fication   of    the    old    idea    of    State    ownership    with 
bureaucratic  administration  and  some  form  of  control 
out  of  a  syndicalist  idea  on  the  part  of  the  workman? 

Yes  there  must  be  a  strong  representation  of  the 

interests  of  the  workers  in  the  governing  portion  of 
the  industry. 

11.608.  Do   you   think  that  the   workmen,   putting 
it   in   a   wide   sense   of   all   workmen   engaged   in   the 
industry,  are  intellectually  equipped  .to  take  an  intelli- 
gent, part  in  this  great  industry? — There,  again,  you 
see,  I  have  not  direct  experience.     I  should  think  so, 
from   my   knowledge  of  the  working  class  movement 
and  the  educational  influences  acting  on  the  working 
classes. 

11.609.  Could  you  make  a  deduction  as  to  the  in- 
tellectual equipment  of  the  working  class,  say,   from 
that,   from  the  control  exercised   by   a  committee  of 
management  in  the  administration  of  local  co-opera- 
tive stores  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  that  kind  closely 
before  me.     I  do  not  fear  myse'f  the  lack  of  interest 
and  intelligence,  especially  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
new  social  feeling. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman :  With  regard  to  the  subpoenas  you  want 
to  issue,  what  sort  of  information  do  you  suggest  we 
should  get? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  The  list  I  have  given  you  is 
only  a  sample  of  the  witnesses  we  want  called.  I 
should  like  them  to  attend  and  produce  their  titles,  to 
show  us  the  extent  of  the  holding  of  the  private 
mineral  rights,  the  output  of  coal  and  other  minerals, 
and  the  total  annual  output  from  their  estates.  Also 
the  amount  per  ton  payable,  whether  it  is  fixed  or 
on  a  sliding  scale,  and  the  income  they  receive  from 
mineral  royalties. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper:  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
discuss  this  question  here  or  in  camera.  I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  prevent  any  information 
being  laid  before  the  Commission,  but  I  do  venture  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Smillie  that  these  gentlemen  ought 
not  to  produce  their  title  deeds.  Consider  what 
that  moans.  I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
Lord  Durham  and  a  good  deal  about  his  title  deeds. 
If  Lord  Durham  is  asked  to  come  here  and  bring 
all  his  titles,  then  he  will  have  to  bring  a  railway 
van.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Lord 
Durham's  title  deeds.  Lord  Durham  will  tell  you 
everything  you  want  to  know.  T  do  suggest  the  ques- 
tion of  tbo  production  of  the  title  deeds  has  no  re- 


levance, and  is  an  oppressive  construction  of  the 
section.  It  is  for  the  Commission  to  decide. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  As  far  as  some  of  the  gentlemen 
1  appear  for  are  concerned 

Chairman:  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  you  must  put  it  in 
writing.  I  sent  a  message  to  you,  as  I  saw  you  were 
leaving  the  room.  I  thought  you  ought  to  hear 
this  application,  but  you  must  put  in  writing  anything 
you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  recognise  that  is  the  ruling  of 
the  Commission.  I  must,  with  great  respect,  very 
greatly  deprecate  that  ruling.  It  puts  counsel  in  the 
position  of. great  and,  I  think,  almost  unprecedented 
difficulty. 

Chairman :    I  think  it  doss. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  hope  Mr.  Smillie  will  with- 
draw that  part  of  his  request. 

Mr.  Robert  fimillie:  Certainly  not.  Lord  Dur- 
ham's title  is  not  the  kind  of  title  I  want.  I  want 
the  title  conferred  upon  him  when  his  lands  were 
conferred  on  him  and  I  want  to  find  out  who  gave 
him  the  lands  and  the  title. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  Would  a  memorandum  made  by 
myself  do? 

Chairman:  The  Committee  will  adjourn  to  10.30  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  will  bo  sitting  in  private.  At 
1 1 .30  it  will  be  sitting  in  public. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning  next  at  10.30.) 
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SECOND    STAGE- FOURTH    DAY. 


TtiKsnAY,  aiirii    Ai'ini,,   I !)!!). 


PRESENT  : 


TIIK   HON.    MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

MR.   ARTHUR  BALKOUR. 
.Mil.   R.   \V.  COOPER. 
Sin    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 
MR.  J.  T.  FORGIE. 
MR.  FRANK  HODGES 


Mn.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
SIR    ALLAN    SMITH. 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
-Mil.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 


SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 


MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Aitetior). 

• 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT   STONE   (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Itobert  Smillie :  Sir,  in  connection  with  an 
application  which  I  made  last  week,  I  would  like  to 
amend  it  to  a  certain  extent  this  morning,  and  ask 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  call  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
agent,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Dynevor,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Dunraven,  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  and  Captain  Wemyss.  The  purposes 
for  which  we  would  like  them  to  attend  are  to  show  us 
the  extent  of  the  holding  of  the  proved  mineral  rights, 
the  output  of  coal  and  other  minerals,  the  total  annual 
output  from  their  estates,  also  the  amount  per  ton 
payable,  whether  it  is  fixed  or  on  a  sliding-scale,  and 
the  income  they  receive  from  mineral  royalties  and 
way  leaves,  if  any. 


Chairman:  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Smillie  for  making 
that  application.  I  think  it  is  only  due  to  him  to  say, 
and  I  intend  to  say  it,  that  the  reason  he  does  not 
want  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  that  it  appears  his 
Lordship  is  unwell.  Mr.  Smillie  does  not  want  to  put 
him  to  any  personal  inconvenience  in  attending,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Smillie  has  substituted  the  Duke's  agent 
instead  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  I  purposely  say- 
that  publicly.  Those  gentlemen  will  be  written  to  and 
asked  to  attend  or  be  subpoenaed,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Now  I  will  call  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 


Mr.   SIDNEY  WEBB,   Sworn  and  Examined. 


11.610.  Chairman:   I  believe  you  are  a  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Professor  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration in  the  University  of  London? — Yes. 

11.611.  Will  you  kindly  read  your  proof? — Yes. 

"  1.  He  has  studied  the  conditions  of  efficiency  in 
administration  and  the  methods  adopted,  alike  in 
private  enterprise  in  many  industries  and  in  the 
various  forms  of  co-operative  and  governmental  enter- 
prise, central  and  local,  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  and  also  in  other  countries,  over  a  long 
peri'Hl.  Among  other  publications,  he  was  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  chapter  in  How  to  Pay  for 
the  War.  entitled  "  The  Nationalisation  of  the  Coal 
Supply,"  which  was  separately  issued  under  that  title. 
Tliis  summarised  the  available  information  on  the 
subject  down  to  1915;  and  the  pamphlet,  as  repub- 
IMh'il,  is  put  in  as  part  of  the  evidence  before  this 
Commission. 

The  Root  Cause  of  the  relative  Inefficiency  of  the 
liritisli  Coal  Supply  is  its  foundation  on  privatj 
profitmaking. 

2.  It  is  desirable  to  make  plain  tha..  the  relative 
inefficiency  of  the  British  coal  supply,  as  alreaxlj 
demonstrated  an  inefficiency  which,  it  is  submitted, 
is  seriously  detrimental  to  national  well-being — is  not 
to  lie  ascribed  to  personal  shortcomings  in  those  who 
direct  the  various  branches  of  the  industry.  There 
mi  ground  for  accusing  the  mining  engineers, 
or  the  directors  or  managers  of  collieries,  or  the  mer- 


chants or  dealers  in  coal,  of  any  technical  inefficiency 
Indeed,  it  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  among  them, 
for  the  most  part,  any  inefficiency  in  getting  profit*- 
Even  those  who  suppose  that  profitmaking  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  motive,  will  realise  that  the  making  of 
private  profit  is  no  test  of  efficiency,  nor  the  amount 
of  the  profit  any  measure  of  the  efficiency.  To  the 
economist  of  to-day,  as  to  the  statesman,  an  efficiently 
directed  industry  of  coal  supply  which  would  be  one 
which  : 

(a)  provided   for   all  the  persons  engaged  in   the 

industry  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
civilised  life,  full  opportunity  for  individual 
development  and  civic  efficiency,  so  far  as 
was  compatible  with  the  necessary  condi 
tions  ; 

(b)  reduced     to     a    minimum     the     number    and 

gravity  of  the  casualties  incidental  to  the 
industry,  and  the  impairment  of  health  by 

its  .special  diseases; 

(c)  produced   the   required    amount  of  coal    when 

and  where  it  was  wanted  with  the  greatest 
regularity  and  the  smallest  possible  efforts 
Miid  sacrifices  of  tho.so  engaged  -which  (and 
•ot  the  amount  of  wages  or  salaries)  the 
cimomist  means  by  "  cost  of  production  "  ; 

(<7)  made  as  economical  as  possible  a  draft  on  the 
nation's  irreplaceable  resources  in  coal. 
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It  is  on  these  four  points  that  the  present  system 
of  administration  of  ooal-mining  and  coal-distributing 
is  (here  the  witness  adopts  the  weighty  judgment  of 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  the  experienced  Chief  In- 
spector of  Mines)  "  extravagant  and  wasteful  " — alike 
as  regards  human  life  and  personal  development,  as 
••egards  the  nation's  coal,  and  as  regards  expense  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  submitted  that  the  cause  of  this 
waste  and  extravagance  is  the  present  system,  or 
absence  of  system,  which  makes  the  management  of 
coal-mining,  the  marketing  of  the  coal,  and  its  retail 
distribution,  the  sport  of  individual  enterprise  and 
competition  for  profit,  without  union  of  aim  or  co- 
ordination of  effort,  each  of  the  jostling  rivals  seeking, 
and  being  tested  by,  not  public  service  but  merely 
private  gain.  Whatever  advantages  this  chaos  of 
private  interests  may  have — perhaps  in  stimulating 
the  wits  of  the  capitalist  competitors  and  lessening 
their  indolence — its  drawbacks  in  the  coal  supply  have 
been  made  sufficiently  manifest  to  have  led  the 
Government,  in  explicitly  accepting  the  Chairman's 
Interim  Report  of  20  March,  to  commit  itself  un- 
equivocally to  the  policy  of  a  national  unification  of 
the  colliery  enterprises.  TV's  being  the  case,  the  wit- 
ness submits  that  only  national  ownership  can  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  position.  Nationalisation  is 
railed  for  (1)  as  the  only  means  of  adequately  improv- 
ing the  position  of  the  miners  with  regard  to  housing, 
accidents  and  special  disease  and  infantile  mortality: 
(2)  as  the  only  means  of  dealing  economically  and 
efficiently  with  the  nation's  coal  resources;  and  (3)  as 
the  only  moans  of  ensuring  that  the  coal  is  supplied 
to  the  consumers  with  regularity  and  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

(a)  Housing. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  mining  population, 
which  constitute  a  grave  national  peril,  can  only  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  a  public  authority  of  national 
scope.  No  business  considerations  will  ever  warrant 
each  colliery  enterprise  in  erecting  decent  cottages 
near  each  pit,  many  of  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
worked  out  within  a  short  term.  The  same  reasons 
apply  to  prevent  any  prudent  Rural  or  Urban  District 
Council  from  taking  action  on  any  considerable  scale 
— even  if  it  were  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
locally  influential  colliery  enterprise  to  encourage  any 
such  outlay  of  the  rates.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  throw  the 
whole  cost  of  housing  of  such  a  special  population 
on  the  ratepayers.  Like  extraordinary  traffic  on  the 
roads,  it  is  a  case  for  the  industry  bearing  its  own 
burden.  What  is  wanted  is  a  prompt  expenditure  of 
something  like  ten  or  twelve  million  sterling;  the 
planning  of  a  whole  series  of  well-designed  new 
villages,  placed  in  situations  easy  of  access  to  the 
whole  of  each  part  of  the  coalfield ;  and  built  at  the 
cost  of  a  National  Housing  Fund  provided  by  the 
mining  industry  as  a  whole.  It  would  plainly  be  im- 
practicable to  arrange  for  such  a  subsidy  whilst  leav- 
ing private  colliery  owners,  whether  separately  or 
united  in  any  capitalist  trust,  to  reap  the  pecuniary 
profits. 

Such  a  Miners'  Housing  Fund,  moreover,  must  not 
bo  provided,  any  more  than  any  other  national  pur- 
pose should  be  paid  for,  by  a  tax  on  coal,  even  of  only 
a  penny  per  ton.  Such  a  tax,  and  such  a  method  of 
raising  the  funds,  must  be  condemned  as  unscientific 
and  contrary  to  sound  canons  of  taxation.  By  raising 
the  price  of  coal,  it  would  make  the  poor  man  contri- 
bute almost  as  much  per  annum  as  the  rich ;  and  it 
would  also  by  so  much  tend  to  diminish  our  export 
trade.  A  better  method,  it  is  suggested,  would  be 
to  charge  the  Miners'  National  Housing  Fund  on  the 
Mining  Royalties,  when  these  are  for  other  reasons 
made  national  property.  If  the  royalty-owners  are 
compensated  by  being  paid  the  present  selling  value 
of  their  incomes  (say  ten  years'  purchase),  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  payable  by  the  Government  on  the 
capital  required  (say  6  per  cent.)  would  leave  an 
annual  fund  of  a  couple  of  millions,  which  might  be 
allocated  to  housing,  without  causing  any  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal.  But  any  such  dealing  with  the 
housing  problem,  especially  if  the  factors  of  Infantile 
mortality  and  the  lack  of  amenity  of  the  mining 


village   are    also    to   be   corrected,    is    dependent   on 
National  isa'tion . 

(b)  Accidents   and   Special   Diseases. 

It  is  not  usrually  realised  that,  a&  has  been  said,  the 
miner  is  always  "  in  the  trenches."  Last  week,  even 
without  any  big  explosion,  there  will  have  been  over 
3,000  serious  casualties  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  : 
this  is  the  average  number  officially  reported  each 
week  as  serious  enough  to  involve  a'bsence  from  work 
for  at  least  seven  days  (some  five  and  twenty  being 
fatal).  Public  attention  is  fixed  on  explosions  of 
firedamp  or  coaldust,  sometimes  killing  men  by 
scores  or  hundreds;  but  these  are  the  least  of  the 
dangers.  Fa'r  more  serious  are  the  falls  of  side  or 
roof,  occurring  to  somebody's  grave  hurt  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  200  every  day  in  the  year,  and  accounting 
for  600  deaths  and  62,000  Serious  injuries  annually. 
Shaft  accidents  take  place  two  a  day,  killing  a  couple 
of  men  daily,  and  gravely  injuring  several  others. 

In  addition,  more  than  25,000  men  and  boys  are 
maimed  or  crushed,  annually  (and  over  200  killed), 
by  being  run  over  underground  by  trams  or  tubs,  and 
over  75,000  more  suffer  injuries  incapacitating  them 
for  over  seven  days  (some  200  being  killed)  by  acci- 
dents classed  only  as  "miscellaneous."  We  are,  in 
the  case  of  the  miners,  "  coining  their  blood  for 
drachmas"  The  liability  to  accident  in  the  different 
coalfields  varies  considerably — partly  no  doubt,  by 
reason  of  differences  in  the  character  of  the  coal  and 
the  adjacent  st'rata,  but  partly  also,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, by  reason  of  differences  in  methods  of  working 
in  the  extent  to  which  mechanical  safeguards  arc 
provided,  in  the  precautions  taken,  and  in  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  inspection.  The  South  Wales  coalfield 
has  by  far  the  worst  record,  not  only  for  accidents 
from  explosions  and  those  from  falls  of  side  cjr  roof, 
for  which  there  may  be  some  excuse  in  the  character 
of  the  strata,  but  also  for  those  from  being  run  over 
by  trams  or  tubs,  a  fact  which  demands  explanation  ; 
the  Yorkshire  coalfield  disputes  the  bad  eminence  of 
South  Wales  in  the  number  of  accidents  from  falls 
of  side  or  roof ;  the  Scottish  coalfields  vie  with  that 
of  Yorkshire  in  being  the  worst  for  shaft  accidents ; 
whilst  the  Northern  coalfield,  which  (perhaps  for 
geological  reasons)  suffers  least  from  falls  of  roof, 
comes  out  best  at  all  points.  Places  of  greater  risk 
ought  to  be  places  of  great  precaution.  If  all  the 
coalfields  of  the  kingdom  could  be  made  only  as  safe 
as  those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  the  nation 
would  save  annually  three  or  four  hundred  miners 
from  death,  and  probably  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
from,  serious  injury. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  accidents  can  br> 
avoided ;  but  it  is  a  grave  fact  that,  under  private 
ownership,  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  colliery  share- 
holders is  permanently  against  the  adoption,  in  their 
entirety,  of  the  safeguards  that  the  Home  Office 
recommends;  and  the  very  fact  that  the  ooalowners 
naturally  resist  such  improvements — are,  in  fact,  slow 
to  believe  that  such  costly  changes  can  constitute  I 
improvements — inevitably  causes  the  Home  Office  to 
be  reluctant  to  recommend  all  that  it  would  wish  to 
do.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  3,300  collieries 
differ  much  among  themselves  in  the  extent  of  their 
mechanical  safeguards  against  accidents;  menninr,  < 
that  the  worst  are,  in  the  conditions  of  safety,  fa> 
below  the  level  of  the  best. 

Moreover,  with  colliery  agents,  pit  managers  and 
deputies  or  overlookers  keenly  aware  that  the  working 
expenses  must  be  kept  down,  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
sufficient  thought  or  care,  and  sufficient  expenditure 
on  the  stricter  supervision  and  more  adequate  pre- 
cautions that  would,  so  the  miners  believe,  prevent  a 
large  proportion  of  the  casualties.  The  enormous 
number  of  accidents  caused  by  insufficient  use  of 
pit  props  to  prevent  falls  of  side  or  roof  is  very 
significant.  Pit  props  are  now  expensive.  Such 
mechanical  appliances  as  automatic  contrivances  to 
prevent  overwinding,  detaching  hooks  and  ratje  j;ates 
are  still  not  universal,  because  the  smaller  colliery 
concerns  and  the  poorer  owners  shrink  from  the 
capital  cost  involved.  In  some  cases  it  would  mean, 
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to  tho  sli  ,   all  the  difference  between  prolil. 

ami  lo-s.  'Ih.'  legally  required  clear  spacr.s  ami  rel'ugn 
holivs  i  I'm  escape,  from  being  run  over  liy  trains  or 
tubs)  are  still  siillicicnt  neither  in  number  nor  in 
width.  There  is  still,  in  many  collieries,  nothing 
thai  can  i>e  called  a  systematic  treatment  of  tin-  coal- 
dust  now  recognised  as  a  serious  cause  of  explosions; 
ML -h  systematic  treatment  is.  indeed,  not  always  an 
easy  matter,  but  there  is  still  too  great  a  shrinking 
from  incurring  an  ex]wnse  which  would  make  for 
safety.  Tho  trams,  too  small  for  security,  are  in 
some  districts  habitually  piled  up  with  coal  one  foot 
or  even  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
tram,  which  then  scatters  pieces  and  dust.  A  whole 
generation  of  financial  experience  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  a  couple  of  decades  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act — have  demonstrated  a  fact  of 
momentous  significance,  namely,  that,  it  usually  costs 
le>s  to  compensate  for  accidents  than  to  prevent  them 
This  applies  equally  to  a  capitalist  trust  and  to  sepa- 
ownership. 

It  is  submitted  that  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  3,000 
accident-;  per  week  are,  in  these  ways,  directly  attri- 
Imtahle  to  dominance  of  the  profit-making  motive, 
involved  in  the  private  ownership  of  the  collieries,  and 
that  this  proportion,  at  least,  will  not  be  avoided  until 
the  private  ownership,  however  much  it  is  unified,  has 
been  got  rid  of.  The  miners  have  at  least  some 
ground  for  their  firm  belief  that  a  nationalised 
administration  would  (a)  make  general  at  all  mines 
all  the  mechanical  safeguards  already  in  use  at  the 
best  of  them ;  (6)  render  easier  the  adoption  of  new 
uards  and  precautions;  and  (c)  diminish  risks  by 
11  ing  the  strength  of  the  plea  that  accidents  cost 
less  than  prevention. 

A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  slowness 
that  the  Home  Office  and  the  colliery  managers  still 
show  in  adopting  the  preventive  measures  against 
miners'  diseases  which  science  teaches.  The  fear  of 
increased  expense  to  the  owners,  and  of  the  political 
resistance  which  that  fear  causes,  at  present  paralyses 
the  authority  responsible  for  the  miner's  health.  It 
stops  even  educational  work.  The  Mines  Department 
of  the  Home  Office  does  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  propagandist  campaign,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
means  of  preventing  Miners'  Nystagmus;  and  is 
afraid  to  prescribe  what  the  medical  experts  recom- 
mend aa  the  remedy.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  at  present,  the  rate  of  compulsory  (and 
therefore  universal)  adoption  of  improvements  affect- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  the  million  miners  is 
kept  down  to  the  rate  of  persuasion  or  conversion,  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  slowest  and  poorest  colliery  manage- 
ment, but  of  the  most  backward  quarter  of  the  whole. 
With  an  adequately  endowed  and  continuously  work- 
ing Research  Department  forming  part  of  the  Ministry 
of  Mines  in  which  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
diseases  would  be  a  principal  object:  and  dealing  with 
local  mine  managements  that  would,  under  the  new 
conditions  of  incidence  of  cost,  and  of  accounting, 
and  the  continuous  comparison  of  pit  with  pit,  and 
district  with  district,  vie  with  one  another  in  demand- 
ing the  newest  improvements,  instead  of  resisting 
them,  the  miners  may  very  reasonably  e'xpect  a  steady 
diminution  of  casualties  and  disease.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  national  importance  of  this. 

Infant  Mortality. 

•1.  It  is  not  a  small  matter  for  the  nation  that  the 
.  as  a  whole — one-tenth  of  the  entire  community 
-   have  the  highest  infantile  mortality  of  any  section, 
namely,  160  per  1,000  births — as  compared  with  only 
i-icultural  labourers  as  a  whole,   and  with 
Til  I  tor  the  upper  and  middle  classes  (Report  of  Re- 
gistrar-General for  1911,  Table  xxviiib,  p.  xli).     Why 
do  tw  ice  as  many  babies  die  in  a  miner's  cottage  as  in 
a  middle-class  home?    That  it  is  not  poverty  nor  mere 
••'wding  in  insanitary  hovels,  nor  yet  any  excep- 
tional ignorance  of  the  girls  who  marry  miners,  which 
is  the  cause,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
labourer's  babies,  even  with  the  wages  of  1911,  dje  at 
iwo-thirds  the  rate.     The  gravity  of  the  evil   is, 
of  course,   not   moioly  or  mainly  that  so  many  babies 


die.  Tho  caiiHos  that  kill  go  largo  a  proportion,  in- 
•  "ly  damage  those  who  survive-.  It  itr  not  the 
infantile  iloiith-rnto,  but  the  damage-rate  among  this 
one-tenth  of  all  the  nation's  children  that  the  excen- 
sive  death  rate  infallibly  indicates,  which  in  of  the 
greatest,  moment. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  outstanding  cause  of  the 
difference  between  the  whole  class  of  minors  and  the 
whnlo  class  of  agricultural  labourers  in  all  tho 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  is  to  be  found  in  the 
special  conditions  of  the  miner's  home— the  dirt  that 
he  and  his  sons  bring  in  every  day;  the  discomfort* 
of  his  washing  all  over  in  the  one  room  available  for 
the  family ;  the  hanging  up  to  dry  of  tho  wet  and 
grimy  pit  clothes;  the  exceptionally  hard  work  im- 
posed on  the  miner's  wife,  not  lessened  by  the  habit 
of  more  than  the  average  number  of  children. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  concern  of  the  colliery  share- 
holders and  directors  under  the  present  system  of 
private  ownership  and  management  for  pecuniary 
profit.  It  would  be  equally  outside  the  ken  of  a 
capitalist  trust.  Only  a  Ministry  of  Mines,  respon- 
sible to  the  nation  for  genuinely  efficient  administra- 
tion from  a  national  standpoint,  could  take  into 
account  the  effect  that  the  industry  was  having  on  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  nation's  children.  Once 
those  officially  responsible  came  to  consider  the  matter, 
with  the  reports  of  the  Research  Department,  and 
the  discoveries  of  the  experts,  together  with  the 
national  mandate  for  reform,  probably  various  things 
would  happen.  Tnere  might  be,  on  this  ground  alone, 
a  universal  installation  of  pithead  baths,  which  the 
Homo  Office  actually  proposed  to  Parliament  in  its 
Bill  of  1911,  and  provision  of  pit  clothing,  to  be 
changed  before  going  home.  There  might  be  some 
arrangement  by  which  different  shifts  were  made  up 
entirely  of  men  dwelling  in  different  cottages,  so  as* 
to  avoid  upsetting  the  household  hours.  It  might 
be  found  that  tho  most  effective  way  of  saving 
the  lives  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  miners'  babies' 
a  year  was  to  lay  on  hot  water  from  a  central  station 
to  every  miner's  cottage,  and  introduce  other  labour- 
saving  devices,  to  counteract  the  extra  burden  that 
the  miners  occupation  imposes  on  the  mother  of  his 
children.  But  no  privately-owned  industry  would  or 
could  do  these  things. 

Economy  of  the  Nation's  Resources  in  Coal. 

5.  There  is,  under  a  system  of  private  ownership, 
whether  of  individual  collieries  or  in  a  capitalist  trust, 
not  only  no  motive  for  an  economical  use  of  the 
nation's  coal  resources!,  but  also  none  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  The  Coal  Con- 
servation Committee's  Reports  show  how  wastefully 
we  a're  at  present  dissipating  our  stock  by — to  name 
only  the  most  conspicuous  example* — (a)  leaving 
unnecessary  boundary  ribs,  made  requisite  only  by 
separate  ownership ;  (b)  letting  whole  district*  be 
flooded ;  (c)  neglecting  to  use  the  small  coal.  No 
mere  merging  of  individual  colliery  interests  in  a' 

trust — no  mere  bureaucratic  control  of  such  a  trust 

can  remedy  this  capital  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  industry.  It  is  only  the  community  a&  a  whole 
that  can  have  aiiy  motive  for  an  economical  using-up 
of  the  community's  future  resources.  Any  enterprise 
carried  on  for  private  profit  must  necedsarily  prefer 
methods  of  working  that  produce  the  highest  contem- 
porary dividends,  irrespective  of  the  result  to  subse- 
quent generations.  A  huge  capitalist  trust  would 
have  oven  greater  powers  of  resistance  to,  and  greater 
means  of  evasion  of,  any  attempts  by  the  Home  Office 
to  prescribe,  in  the  public  interest,  methods  of  work- 
ing that  were,  immediately  less  remunerative,  than 
those  \\hieh  the  existing  1,500  Colliery  concerns  adopt. 

2fationali»atio*. 

6.  The  system  of  letting  our  coal  be  got  by  1,500 
separate  colliery  <-on<-<>rns ;  working  their  3,000  mines 
without  coordination,  without  acquaintance  with  each 
other's  cost  accounts,  without  common  knowledge  as 
to  the  total  amount  of  coal  being  raised  or  of  the 
amount  likely  to  be  required ;  sinking  new  shafts, 
and  working  additional  seams  without  concert  or 
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consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
on  the  one  hand,  competing  with  each  other  for  th 
stores  and  new  equipment  as  well  as  *«*«*«  leases 
of  coal,  and  on  the  other,  competing  with  each  othei 
in   their   sales,   either   at   home   or   for   export     and 
what  is,  perhaps,  most  important  of  all,  deprived  by 
their  ignorance  of  each  other's  experience  and  resu 
of  all  the  check  and  all  the  emulation  that  close  com- 
parison of  detailed  working  costs  would  promote    can 
nardly  be  claimed,  in  the  light  of  «£*:d»*  *""££ 
methods,  as  efficient  or  economical.     Such  an  ana  chic 
chaos  necessarily  results,  over  a  term  of  years    m  the 
price  of  coal  being  kept  up  to  what  will  pay  the  worst 
situated,    worst-equipped    and    »«*2|»B*g.£? 
that  is  required  to  maintain  the  output.     Sumtety, 
it  results  in  the  miner's  wages  being  kep t  d own  to 
what  this  marginal  mine  can  afford  at  such  a  puce. 
The  whole  advantage  of   all  the  better  mines  neces- 
sarily goes  in  additional  profit  of  royalty  rent    ovei 
and    above    that    required    for    the   conduct    of    the 
industry,   to  the   fortunate  owners  of  these  superior 
mines      This  constitutes,  so  the  economist  must  say, 
a  wholly  unnecessary  tribute  on  the  community,   for 
which    no   good    purpose   can   be   shown.       For   this 
annual  waste  the  witness  knows  no  excuse. 


It  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  practicable  remedy 
except  national   ownership.     To  merge  all  the   1,500 
colliery  concerns  in  a  gigantic  Capitalist  Trust  might 
be   the   means,    if   the   Trust   were   sufficiently   large- 
minded  and  efficient,  of  remedying  such  of  the  waste 
and   inefficiency   as  results   from   disunity, 
it  would  not  change  the  profit-making  motive  and  thus 
not  solve  the  housing  problem  or  that  of  the  exees 
sive  infantile  mortality;  (b)  it  would  still  be  cheaper 
for   the   Trust   to   compensate   for    accidents   than    t 
prevent  them ;   (c)   a  Capitalist  Trust  would  have  no 
•more  regard  than  the  separate  colliery  owners  for  the 
most   economical    use   of    the  nation's    irreplaceable 
stores  of  coal ;   (d)  it  would  still  be  up  against  the 
causes    of    waste    and    inefficiency   uncident    (as 
Richard  Redmayne  has  demonstrated)  to  the  pre: 
individual  ownership  of  royalties. 

What  is  even  more  important,  to  form  a  gigantic 

Coal  Trust  would  be  to  commit  both  the  industrial 

and  the  domestic  consumer  to  the  tender  mercies  ot  a 

monopolist  who  would  have  no  other  interest  than  to 

charge    the    utmost    price   that    "  the    traffic    would 

bear  "  ;  and  to  produce,   not  all  the  coal  that  could 

advantao-eously  for  the  nation  be  consumed,  with  the 

regularity  that  would  be  most  convenient,  but  such 

an   amount  only   as  would  produce  the  greatest  net 

income,  even  with  any  stoppages  or  irregularities  that 

con  hi    be   made   the   means  of    additional    extortion. 

Witness  believes  that  any   proposal   for   a  Capitalist 

Trust  in  coal,  however  camouflaged,  would  meet  with 

tho    most    strenuous  opposition,    not   only    from    the 

Miners'  Federation  and  the  whole  Labour  Party,  but 

also  from  the  powerful  Co-operative  Movement,  now 

beginning  to    have    its    own    collieries,   which    would 

certainly   refuse   to  enter   such   a  combination;   from 

industrial  users  of  coal;    and    from   the   ten    million 

domestic  consumers.     Such    a   proposal    would    be   so 

universally  unpopular  as  to  bring  down  the  strongest 

Government. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  capitalist  trust  could 
be  put  under  control ;  that  a  schedule  of  minimum 
wages  and   maximum  hours  could   be  imposed  on  it, 
together    with  a    fixed    maximum   price.     Experience 
shows  that  all  such  safeguards  of  capitalist  monopoly 
are  delusive.     There  are  always  a  hundred   and   one 
ways  in  which  they  can  be  dodged ;  and  no  one  would 
willingly   put    faith   in    the   ability  of   a  Government 
Department  to  outwit  the  profiteer.     A  single  mono- 
polist   concern,    having    its    tentacles    in    every    con- 
stituency in  the  Kingdom,  with  a  million  families  on 
its  pay-roll,  would  be  far  too  powerful  a  Leviathan  to 
bo  dragged  with  a  hook  by  the  Home  Office.     From  tho 
standpoint  of  the  consumer,  such  a  monopoly  would 
lip  scarcely   loss  open  to  objection  if  it  were,   in   an 
unholy  profit-making  alliance-,  the  joint  concern  of  the 
combined     capitalists    and    the    Miners'     Federation. 
Finally,   it  must  be  pointed  out   that  a  Government 
which  was  administering  a  national  system  of  railway 
and  other  transport,    and   aleo  a   national   system   of 
electricity  ^onoration,  could  hatdlv  -illow  itself  to  be 


dependent,  for  the  regularity  of  its  indispensable  coa 
supply    on  a  privately  owned  and  administered  Goal 
Trust-which  might  any  day  get  into  any  difficulties, 
either  with  labour  or  by  mechanical  or  administrative 
breakdowns-and   against  which   it  would  have    xm- 
stantly  to  pit  its  official  brains  to  avoid  being 
in  the  price.     There  is  thus,  politically,  no  alternative 

to  National  ownership. 

• 

Compensation. 

7  The  question  of  compensation  on  expropriation 
is  in  the  matter  of  coal,  a  comparatively  small  and 
simple  problem.  Less  than  the  retail  price  of  one 
war's  coal  is  involved;  only  a  quarter  of  what  the 
railways  will  cost;  and  fewer  than  10,000  separate 
interests.  Moreover,  the  general  principles  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  arbitrators'  in  such  an 
expropriation  have  been  already  worked  out,  wit! 
definite  precision,  by  a  very  authoritative  committ 
on  which  the  Treasury  was  strongly  represented; 
namely  Lord  Stunner's  Liquor  Trade  Finance  Com- 
mittee (England  and  Wales)  1917,  Cd.  9042 

What  the  community  should  pay  for  in  such  a  case 
has  nothing  to   do  with  coal  or   alcoholic  drink,   or 
with  the  ancient  history  of  how  the  particular  private 
rights    came    into    existence.     The    compensation    i 
equitably   due    for    a    disturbance   of   established    ex- 
pectations,  so    far    as    income   is    concerned 
method  we  recommend,"  says  the  Committee,      is  that 
of  capitalising  the  true  commercial  profit  that  a  COT 
corn    is    normally   capable    of    earning    by    a   factor 
representing  the  value  of  the  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  profit."     It  would  obviously  be  unfair 
to  take  into  account  either  the  adverse  influences  ot 
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the  war  period  on  this  annual  profit,  or  the  additic 
made  as  the  result  of  the  artificial  interferences  with 
trade  and  prices.  Thus,  we  should  take,  in  each  case, 
as  the  basis  for  compensation,  the  pre-war  income. 
and  the  pre-war  estimate  of  its  security  as  express 
in  the  number  of  years  purchase  that  such  an  income 
then  normally  sold  for.  If  we  take  the  pre-war  num- 
ber of  years  purchase,  which  (by  reason  of  the  rise 
in  the  rate  of  interest)  is  for  all  securities  consider 
ably  more  than  the  present  number  of  years  purchase, 
the'  Committee  recommends  that  the  pre-war  capitali- 
sation arrived  at  should  be  reduced  by  a  percentage 
representing  the  average  capital  depreciation;  or, 
putting  it  another  way,  the  issue  "to  the  vendor  of 
such  amounts  of  Government  stock  as  would,  if  sold 
at  current  market  prices,  produce  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  the  present  cash  value  so  ascertained." 
(Liquor  Trade  Report,  p.  14.) 

As  the  whole  concern  would  thus  be  paid  tor 
each  case,  there  would  be  no  valid  claim  for  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  particular  assets  (whether 
buildings,  machinery,  stocks,  railway  trucks,  ships, 
&c.),  all  of  which  would  pass  to  the  Government  as  in 
an  amalgamation  of  companies.  The  Government 
would  thus  be  paying  actually  too  much,  and 
might  fairly  claim  to  deduct  the  five  or  six  years' 
depreciation  and  exhaustion  of  the  coal.  On  the 
other  hand  it  would  only  be  fair  to  add  to  the  com- 
pensation based  on  pre-war  income  the  amount  of  new 
capital  actualjy  put  into  the  concern  since  the  basic 


. 

Elaborate  arrangements  are  proposed  for  (a)  arbi- 
tration; (b)  allocation  of  compensation  among  tho 
persons  entitled;  and  (c)  provision  for  exceptional 
cases. 

Compensation  on  this  basis  would  presumably  ho 
made  payable  to 

(a)  The    8,000   recipients    of    Royalty    rents    and 

wayleaves  (less  the  Mineral  Rights  Duty). 

(b)  The  Debenture  holders  in   the  1,500  Colliery 

Companies. 

(c)  The  Preference  and  Ordinary  shareholders. 

(d)  The  comparatively   few   individual   owners  of 

collieries. 

Where  collieries  are  worked  primarily  for  the  supply 
of  particular  businesses  in  the  same  ownership,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are.  subject  to  all 
coal  'not  used  in  the  business  being  placed  at  tho 
disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Mines  at  cost. 
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It   is  suggested  that  the  same  principles  should  be 
np|)lied    to    the    various    bnsinessee    of    factors,    mer- 
chants ami  di-ali-rs  in  coal  where  this  forms  morn  than 
ill   fraction  nt'  sucli   In isi nesses.     A  large  pro|x>r- 

tinii  ill'  tho  persons  employed  in  siirh  hu.sin<ss.scs  would 
h,'  otl'oivd  service  in  similar  capacities,  anil  with  mil 
income,  under  the  public  ailminist  ration.  Hut. 
to  all  ulioso  services  were  dispensed  with  the  usual 
Civil  Sri  \  irr  Compensation  should  he  paid. 

It    is   not  easy  to  estimate   with   any   precision   tho 
total  that  would  he  payable,  hut    witness  suggests  that 
the    amount    of    Government    Stock    that    would     1m 
issued,    in   satisfaction   of    all   demands,    if   the   prin- 
ciples   of     tho     Liquor     Trade     Finance     Committee 
and    and    Wall's)    are   adopted,   might  be  between 
000  and   C.'iOO.OOO.OOO,  subject  to  a  consider- 
ahlo    ivmupment    by    the    Railway    administration    in 
re-pert  of  the  trucks  taken  over." 

11,012.  Will  you  kindly  help  me  there?  Your  view 
is  that  the  sum  to  purchase  the  royalty  rents  and  way- 
lra\rs  and  the  colliery  undertakings  might  be  be- 
tween £200,000,000  and  £300,000,000  ?— Yes,  includ- 
ing also  compensation  to  individuals  whose  services 
wero  dispensed  with. 

ll.iilfl.  And  Government  Stock  would  be  given. 
Ha\e  you  read  out  anywhere  the  rate  of  interest? — 
No,  1  have  not  gone  into  that  detail.  That  is  care- 
fully explained  in  the  Liquor  Trade  Commission  Re- 
port, which  I  can  quote,  if  necessary,  later  on;  but 
may  I  suggest  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  that, 
because  there  is  always  the  alternative  of  issuing, 
let  us  say,  a  Four  Per  Cent  Stock  at  84,  or  Five  Per 
Cent.  Stock  at  100.  The  point  is  that  whatever  stock 
you  issue  should  be  saleable  in  the  market  when  you 
issue  it,  so  as  to  yield  the  amount  of  cash  which  you 
are  proposing  to  give. 

11.614.  Have  you  any  views  upon  the  subject  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  advisable,  supposing  your  theories 
were  adopted,  to  issue  a  stock  at  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  for  five  years  with  a  reduction   of  the  rate 
of  interest  subsequently? — That  is  what  I  may  call  a 
question  of  financial  technique  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  consider.     The  Government  would  have  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  adopt  any  (what  I  may  call)  fancy 
arrangement,   which  would  make  the  stock  worthless 
in  the  market.     The  Treasury  would  look  after  that, 
and    would    see    that    whichever    form    of    stock    was 
issued    was   most   advantageous   for   the   Government. 
It  might  be  a  stock  under  par  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 

•r  a  stock  at  par  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
or  terminable  annuities.  But  all  that  is  a  question 
for  the  financial  expert. 

11.615.  Would  the  stock  be  a  general  stock  or  par- 
ticular  earmarked   coal  stock? — Personally,    I   should 
think  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  the  Government 
to  issue  it  as  part  of  the  general  stock  and  not  to  give 
it  a  fancy  name.  I  think  a  fancy  name  has  always  a  dis- 
advantage.    There  are  always  ignorant  investors  who 
do  not  know  what  it  means;  and,  secondly,  you  get  a 
much    wider    market    by    merging   it    in    the   general 
Government  Stock  than  by  merely  confining  the  issue 
to  a  stock  with"  a  particular  name. 

11.616.  If  you  had  a  coal  stock,  what  would  be  your 
view  of  having  a  special  sinking  fund  to  pay  it  off 
provided  out  of  the  profits  of  the  industry,  if  any? — 
It  would  be  undoubtedly  desirable  that  there  should 
be   a  special  sinking   fund,   in  order  to   be  perfectly 
and  pedantically  right,  in  view  of  the  wasting  nature 
of  the  property.     I  do  not  necessarily  admit  that  the 
coal  properties  of  the  Kingdom  would  be  a  wasting 

except  at  a  very  long  term,  bvit  in  order  to  be 
pedantically  correct  it  would  he  desirable  to  have  quite 
a  special  sinking  fund  which  would  arrange  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  whole  of  the  stock  created  for  the  pur- 
pose at  a  much  shorter  time  than  possibly  might  be 
required  for  other  Government  Stocks.  And  there 
is  this  justification  for  a  sinking  fund  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  add,  because  a  fixed  sinking  fund  has 
been  found  from  a  hundred  years'  experience  not  to 
!"•  very  good  finance.  There  comes  a  year  when  you 
cannot  afford  t<i  pay  the  sinking  fund  out  of  revenue, 
and  then  you  have  to  bo  actually  borrowing  at  prob- 
ably a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  raise  money  to  meet 
your  sinking  fund.  But.  in  the  case  of  such  an  enter- 
prise as  coal  mining,  the  enterprise  would  itself  be 
providing  the  sinking  fund,  and  therefore  there  is, 
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I   think,   financial  justification   for  a  special  sinking 

fund. 

11,617.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Will  yon  proceed  with 
your  proof P — Yes. 

Plan  of  Management. 

8.  It  would  he  idle,  without  the  detailed  knowledge 
available  in  the  present  administration  and  in  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Coal  Controller's  Department, 
to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  detailed  scheme  of 
management  of  a  Nationalised  Coal  Supply.  Hut,  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  consideration,  witness 
submits  the  principles  and  outlines  of  such  a  scheme. 

(a)  The  National   administration  should,   from  the 
outset,  be  based  throughout  on  (i)  Accurate  measure- 
ment;   (ii)   Complete  Publicity   and    (iii)   Continuous 
Comparison. 

(b)  The   necessary   organisation   should    be    worked 
out  on  the  lines  of  (i)  Centralised  National  Determi- 
nation of   Policy;    (ii)   District  Autonomy   in   Execu- 
tion;    (iii)     Participation     in     the     Administration, 
Central   and   Local,   of   all   grades  of   the  staff;    (iv) 
Scientific  Costing  of  each  section  of  the  operations; 
(v)  Perpetual  Comparison  of  Results  as  regards  safety 
and    health,    working  costs  and  output,    among    the 
several  Districts,  Pits,  Seams  and  Methods  of  dealing 
with  the  coal,  in  order  to  evoke  both  criticism  and 
emulation;   (vi)   Continuous   Scientific   Research   and 
the  obtaining  of  suggestions  from  all  concerned,  for 
initiative  and  improvements.' 

(<••)  At  the  head  of  the  whole  administration,  and 
directly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
must  be  a  Minister  for  Mines,  presiding  over  a  Depart- 
ment adequately  staffed  for  dealing  alike  with  the 
scientific  and  mechanical,  the  medical  and  social,  and 
the  commercial  and  financial  sides  of  the  work.  Such 
a  separate  Ministry  of  Mines  was  provided  for  in 
the  Report  of  Lord  Haldane's  Machinery  of  Govern- 
ment Committee,  which  had  in  contemplation  the 
Nationalisation  of  the  Mines. 

(d)  The  Minister  of  Mines  should  have  the  counsel  and 
criticism  of  a  permanent  and  authoritative  National 
Coal  Council,  composed  of  (a)  the  heads  of , the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  central  administration ;  (6)  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  main  grades  and  sections  of 
the  million  employees,  who  might  be  nominated  by 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  and  (if  there 
should  be  any  grades  or  sections  not  then  covered  by 
that  organisation — for  instance,  the  managerial  and 
distributive  staffs)  by  any  other  organisations  con- 
cerned ;  (c)  possibly  a  representative  each  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  public  Railway,  Canal  and  Elec- 
tricity administration ;  and  (rf)  it  is  suggested  also 
an  expert  representative  of  the  domestic  consumers, 
who  might  be  nominated  by  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment, which  seems  to  be  the  only  organisation,  other 
than  the  Central  and  Local  Government,  representing 
the  consumers  at  large." 

11,618.  Would  you  just  help  me  there  with  regard 
to  tho  Minister  of  Mines?  In  your  view  is  it  abso- 
lutely essential  that  he  should  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  would  you  appoint  him  for  5 
years  or  10  years,  or  the  tenure  of  a  judge? — No,  I 
am  a  democrat,  and  I  think  it  is  indispensable  that 
tho  nation's  coal  mines  should  in  the  last  resort  be 
governed,  like  every  other  part  of  the  nation's  ad- 
ministration, by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  know 
no  other  way  of  securing  that  than  that  of  a  Minister 
rasponsible  in  a  real  sense  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  time  being. 
Consequently  I  think  the  Minister  of  Mines  ought  to 
bo  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  ought  to 
answer  for  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  ho  ought  to  be  liable  to  have  a  vote  of  censure 
moved  upon  him  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
ought  to  bring  down  the  whole  Ministry  if  the  censure 
is  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  hold  tho  view 
very  strongly  on  constitutional  grounds  that  anv 
attempt  to  secure  an  absolutely  independent  adminis- 
tration of  the  mines  would  mean  that  the  control  of 
the  nation  over  that  administration  must  necessarily 
be  so  much  weakened.  But.  of  course,  thnt  does  not 
preclude  arrangements  within  the  Ministry  for  secur- 
ing a  very  authoritative  position  both  for  the  views 
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and  desires  of  the  employes  of  all  grades  and  also  of 
the  scientific  experts. 

11,619.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  proof?— 

"  (e)  Among  the  principal  branches  of  the  Ministry 
of  Mines  should  be  those  of — 

(i)  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH,  in  which  the  present 
Mines  Department  of  the  Home  OfFke 
would  be  merged,  and  greatly  developed ; 
(ii)  RESEARCH,  to  be  continuously  at  work  enquir- 
ing alike  into  improvements  of  coal-getting 
and  the  treatment,  transport  and  using  of 
coal;  into  the  physiological,  economic  and 
social  problems  of  the  occupation  of  i-oal- 
mining;  and  into  the  commercial  and 
financial  aspects ; 

(iii)  SCIENTIFIC  COSTING  AND  MEASUREMENT,  for  a 
continuous,  accurate  comparison,  item  hy 
item,  of  every  part  of  the  operations  and 
their  resiults; 

(iv)  EQUIPMENT  AND  STORES,  for  the  common  fur- 
chase  and  provision  of  everything  that  the 
most  perfect  equipment  of  the  mines  re- 
quire ; 

(v)  ALLOCATION,  controlling  the  supply  of  the  coal 
to  (a)  the  various  Government  Depart- 
ments and  Local  Authorities,  including  the 
railway,  canal,  electricity,  gas,  tramway 
aid  port  administrations ;  (6)  industrial 
users;  (e)  domestic  consumers;  (d)  for  ex- 
port and  bunkers. 

(/)  It  is  suggested  that  the  existing  coal  districts 
should  each  he  administered  by  a  District  Superinten- 
dent, to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Mines,  who 
should  be  assisted  by  the  counsel  and  criticism  of  a 
Local  Coal  Council,  to  he  composed  of  (a)  a  certain 
number  of  the  ablest  of  the  Mine  Managers  ar.d 
Agents  in  the  District;  (b)  representatives  of  the 
various  grades  and  sections  of  the  employees ;  pos  sibly 
also  (c)  a  representative  of  the  local  railway  and 
electricity  administration ;  and  (d)  at  any  rate  for  the 
first  few  years,  the  ablest  of  the  present  active  direc- 
tors of  colliery  companies,  if  these  are  willing  to 
serve  the  community  for  fees  on  the  present  scale. 

(g)  The  executive  management  of  each  pit  or  mine 
would  be,  as  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible 
officer,  duly  qualified,  and  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Mines,  with  the  advice  of  the  Local  Minesi  Council. 
He  would  have  under  him  much  the  same  staff  as  at 
present,  although  possibly  it  may  he  well  to  assign  a 
special  assistant  to  look  after  safety  and  health  ex- 
clusively. He  should  have  the  counsel  and  criticism 
of  a  Pit  Committee,  which  should  he  made  up,  of  (a) 
the  principal  managerial  officials  of  the  mine  and  (b) 
representatives  of  the  various  grades  and  sections  of 
the  employees.  This  Committee  would  he  supplied 
regularly  and  spontaneously,  with  all  information ; 
and  the  Manager  would  consult  the  Committee  upon 
every  new  departure.  But,  in  order  to  secure  national 
unity  of  policy,  the  Pit  Committee,  like  the  Manager, 
would  be  under  obligation  to  carry  out  every  decision 
of  the  National  Coal  Council,  to  which  there  would 
always  be  a  right  of  representation  and  appeal." 

11,620.  Would  you  tell  me  there  whether  you  are  in 
favour  of  putting  the  fireman  under  the  Pit  Com- 
mittee or  Council  or  under  an  Inspector  of  the  Home 
Office? — I  think  the  fireman,  like  everyone  else  in  the 
mine,  should  be  under  both  in  a  sense,  but  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  there  should  be  one  officer  responsible 
for  direction  and  execution  in  the  mine,  and  there- 
fore including  the  fireman  with  every  other  person. 
In  my  view  the  Pit  Committee  should  be  a  constantly 
acting  and  influential  and  effective  body,  but  as  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  manager  (as  I  call 
him  here)  of  the  mine,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Pit 
Committee  can  only  be  a  consultative  and  advisory 
committee.  Otherwise  you  are  not  clear  where  the 
responsibility  is,  and  in  order  that  you  may  hold  the 
manager  responsible  for  everything  that  goes  on  in 
the  mine  and  for  the  results,  he  must  he  in  the  posi- 
tion to  give  the  orders  he  should  give — orders,  as  I 
venture  to  think,  the  most  sensible  manager  now  does 
give- — in  consiiltation  not  only  with  the  head  of  his 


department  but  with  the  representatives  of  the  staff. 
Naturally  all  emergency  -orders  must  be  given  as 
emergency  orders,  but  I  mean  when  there  is  a  now 
departure  to  be  made  he  would,  presumably  talk  it 
over  with  his  Council. 

11,621.  Will  you  now  please  continue  with  your 
proof? — 

"  (h)  The  note  of  the  whole  administration  from  top 
to  bottom  should  be  the  fullest  possible  publicity  for 
all  the  facts,  whether  scientific  or  commercial,  which 
the  Costing  Branch  would  be  perpetually  expressing 
in  tables  and  graphs  of  comparative  statistics,  and 
the  other  Branches  in  frequent  reports,  to  be  widely 
distributed  in  convenient  form,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  would  become  the  subject  of  constant  discus- 
sion and  criticism  not  only  at  every  Council  and 
Committee,  but  also  among  the  employees  of  all  grades 
and  sections.  There  seems  no  ground  in  the  national 
administration  for  the  secrecy  that  has  hitherto 
marked  business  enterprise,  or  that  to  which  most 
Government  Departments  are  at  present  addicted. 
Democracy,  to  be  effective,  requires  a  very  free  use 
of  the  departmental  printing  press,  the  constant  in- 
vitation of  criticism,  and  an  instant  public  explana- 
tion of  everything  complained  of. 

(i)  It  is  suggested  that  the  Ministry  should  keep 
in  its  own  hands  the  supply  of  all  the  public  Depart- 
ments and  Local  Authorities  including  the  railway, 
canal,  electricity,  gas,  water  and  tramway  adminis- 
trations; all  industrial  users  of  more  than  trifling 
magnitude;  and  all  the  export  and  bunkers.  The 
supply  of  coal  at  the  pithead,  either  free  or  at 
a  nominal  price  to  the  employees,  or  at  a  pre- 
scribed price  to  consumers  carting  it  away,  would 
be  directed,  under  national  regulations,  by  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  and  the  Local  Coal  Council. 
With  regard  to  domestic  consumption  (including  that 
of  the  smaller  industrial  users),  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Ministry  should  arrange  for  a  regular  supply  by 
rail,  canal  or  coasting  ship  to  every  railway  station, 
but  that  the  retailing  and  cartage  should  be  under- 
taken locally.  There  might  be  three  alternatives: 
Either  the  Local  Authority  would  undertake  the  busi- 
ness, or  it  might  be  offered  to  the  local  Co-operative 
Society — all  its  customers  automatically  becoming 
members;  or,  failing  both  these,  presumably  in  rural 
areas,  it  might  be  undertaken  by  the  Public  Railway 
Administration,  especially  where  the  present  work  of 
the  stationmaster  is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  salary 
making  the  post  one  attractive  to  a  good  man. 

Whether  the  Ministry  should  itself  conduct  the 
export  trade,  taking  over  the  present  export  estab- 
lishments, whether  it  should  simply  employ  these,  or 
some  of  them,  as  its  agents,  at  an  agreed  commission; 
or  whether  it  should  leave  the  trade  to  them,  merely 
fulfilling  their  orders  at  whatever  price  might  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time,  may  be  left  for  discussion. 
The  position  may  be  much  changed  if  foreign  govern- 
ments undertake  the  whole  supply  of  their  respective 
countries  and  come  to  the  Ministry  with  collective 
orders,  sometimes  for  a  long  term. 

(j)  What  ought  to  be  aimed  at  is  (i)  Absolute  Con- 
tinuity of  Working,  so  as  to  guarantee  the  miners 
against  any  Unemployment;  (ii)  Security  by  local 
stocking  against  any  breakdown  of  supply ;  (iii) 
Stability  of  the  price  to  the  home  consumer,  whether 
industrial  or  domestic.  There  is  lio  warrant  for  any 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  prices,  and  no 
need  for  a  rise  where  there  is  a  fall  of  snow.  It  is 
suggested  that  every  industrial  consumer  should  be 
guaranteed  a  supply  for  a  term  of  years  at  no  more 
than  he  has  been  paying.  What  he  wants  is  cer- 
tainty and  stability  of  price,  on  which  he  can  base 
his  contracts.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  fixing 
a  price  for  household  coal  that  should  he  as  invariable 
as,  the  postage  stamp,  and  (the  'Ministry  of  Mini's 
paying  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications 
an  average  rate  for  the  entire  tonnage  transported) 
uniform  at  every  railway  station  in  the  Kingdom." 

11,622.  Mr.  77.  W.  Cooper:  TVre  are  one  or  two 
general  questions  which  I  want  to  put  to  you  before 
I  ask  you  a  number  of  questions  in  detail  upon  your 
proof.  In  the  first  place,  what  I  ask  is  what  I  may 
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•'»•  lui  f or  the  moment  yoor  scheme  of  nationalisa- 
tion.    IH  that  the  scheme  of  tho  Miners'  Federation? 
N<>.    it   has  not    been    submitted    to    them.     It    is 

cniiicly    my    own    siig<;c.si  inn.         I    might    say    I    li.iv.- 
lit    in  lie  at  helpful   to  the  Com  mission  aa  I  can, 

:il!il     I     have    Mot    shrunk    finni    putting    tilings   down    ill 
detail   merely   as  a   basis. 

1 1 .1'rJ.'t.  Vim  raiiiiot  tell  U8  definitely  to  what  extent 
they  do  or  do  not  approve  of  your  plan? — No,  they 
have  ne\er  seen  it. 

ll,l>24.  I  gather  from  your  plan  that,  broadly 
speaking,  it  is  that  tho  State  should  become  the 
owner  of  what  I  may  call  tho  whole  of  the  coal 
interests? — Yea. 

ll.ii.'i.  Both  of  the  royalty  interests  and  of  tho 
colliery  interests? — Yes. 

1 1 ,1)26.  And  should  pay  for  both  those  interests 
their  fair  selling  value  by  means  of  stock  such  as 
you  have  been  describing? — Yes. 

1  1 .1127.  If  that  came  to  pass,  am  I  right  in  sup- 
posing that  all  private  ownership  or  working  of  coal, 
even  Undeveloped  coal  or  unknown  coal  would  be 
put  an  end  to? — With  the  one 'exception  I  have  sug- 
nc,si<-d — mines  that  are  worked  for  the  supply  of 
another  business  in  the  same  ownership. 

11.628.  And  you  purposely  refer  there  to  collieries 
that  are  at  present  owned  and  worked,  or  held  and 
worked,    by    large    iron    and   steel    companies? — Yes, 
principally. 

11.629.  To    dispose   of    that    particular    detail,    I 
gather   that  you  intend    to   exclude   these   iron    com- 
panies,  and   they  should  retain  those  collieries,  and, 
if  they  have  any  surplus  product  which  they  wish  to 
sell,  they  should  sell  that  to  the  coal  department? — 
Yes. 

11.630.  To    finish    one    point,    I    observe    in    your 
proof  you  speak  about  selling   that  surplus  product 
to   tho   Coal    Department    at  cost,    whereas   in   your 
pamphlet   you   talk    about    an   agreed   price.     Which 
of  the  two  do  you  mean? — I  mean   an  agreed   price, 
but   it  is  only   fair  to  point  out   there  would  be  no 
other    purchasers    of     the    coal.      The    Government 
would   have  to  deal  equitably,  but  would   not  be   at 
the  mercy  of  this  particular  colliery. 

11.631.  In  other  words,   they  would  have  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  the  coal,  leaving  a  fair  profit  on  the 
coal   for  the  seller? — Yes.     I   do   not   think  there  is 
anything   between    us    on    that    point.     I    think    the 
Cinverument   would    deal    equitably    with    those   par- 
ticular  colliery    owners    with    regard   to  any    surplus 
coal  they  had  to  dispose  of.     When  I  say  "  cost,"  I 
mean    to   include  all  that  is   reasonably    fair.     I    do 
not   necessarily  mean  the  Government  should   pay  to 
those  collieries  anything   in  the  way  of  profit  which 
i.s  more  than  a  reasonably  fair  consideration  of  cost. 
I  mean  cost,  including  all  such  items. 

II.H32.  You  do  not  mean  by  cost  the  bare  cost  of 
producing  the  coal?— No,  not  in  that  sense;  I  mean 
a  fair  price. 

11,633.  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,  and  I  will 
not  pin-sue  that  for  the  moment.  Assuming  that  the 
State  liecame  the  owners  of  all  the  coal  mines  in 
the  Kingdom  and  became  a  large  colliery  under- 
taking, how  do  you  expect  the  State  to  proceed  to 
develop  any  new  coalfield?  Do  you  think  they  might 
take  the  risk  of  the  speculation? — I  am  sure  they 
would.  It  would  be  essential,  of  course,  that  they 
should. 

11,63-1.  Is   it  your  idea   that  the  final   decision    as 

to  whether   the  State  should   or  should    not  embark, 

11     ui   expenditure  of   £1,000,000   in   starting   a 

ry   that   that  should   rest  on  the  Minister 

of  Mine.-:-' —Yes;  that  is  quite  a  small  item  compared 

with  what  does  rest  with  Ministers. 

11.63.').  It  may  be.  hut,  £1,000,000  sterling  atone  ven- 
ture might  be  lost,  and  that  is  not  a  small  item? — 
All  these  tilings  are  relative  compared  with  what  we 
do  entrust  ID  Ministers  at  piesent;  it  is,  relatively, 
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a  small  item.  I  do  not  think  you  could  trn.st  it  to 
any  one  man  more  properly  qualified  to  come  to  a 
right  decision.  By  the  term  "  Minister  "  you  mean 
the  Department  with  all  its  knowledge? 

ll.i;.'li'i.  Yi  :  Would  he  lie  in  any  way  fettered  in 
riming  to  a  decision  by  the  feeling  that  he  must 
obtain  a  vote  of  the  Houso  of  Commons? — No,  I  think 
not.  That  has  been  my  experience  of  Ministers. 

11.637.  You  think  he  might  make  the  decision  and 
then   take  the  risk  of  obtaining  the  continuation  of 
the  House  of  Commons? — That  i.s  the  usual  practice, 
and    I  may  say  I  hardly  remember  any  occasion  on 
which  a  vote  has  been  refused. 

11.638.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  disapproved   of   the  speculation, 
they  might,  of  course,   censure  the   Minister? — They 
might,  and  the  Minister  would  resign. 

11.639.  Would   not  the  fear  of  that  rather   retard 
tho  Minister's  enterprise? — No,  he  takes  it  all  in  the 
day's  work. 

11.640.  In   other   words,   you   think    he    would    not 
care  much  about  the  vote  of  censure? — I  think,  con- 
sidering the  Minister  was  ex  hypothesi  in  sympathy 
with  tho  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
not  be  afraid  of  a  vote  of  censure  and  debarred  from 
honestly  doing  his  duty. 

11.641.  I  suppose  your  idea  is  that  the  Coal   De- 
partment should  be  run  on  commercial  lines  to  yield 
a  profit? — No,  I  should  like  to  say  I  demur  to  that 
way   of   describing   it.     I   consider   one   of   the   great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  nationalisation  of 
the  coal  mines  is  that  we  should  more  and  more  come 
to  regard  the  supply  of  coal  as  a  public  service,  just 
as  we  regard  the  supply  of  water,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  carriage  of  letters. 

11.642.  You    mean    by    that,    as    long    as   the    Coal 
Department  simply  pays  its  way  you  will  be  satisfied? 
— I  do  not  mean  that,   at  all,  necessarily.     I  mean, 
of  course,  the  Department  would  be  run  to  take  into 
account  the  obtaining  of  a  revenue,  as  far  as  possible 
compatible  with   its  other  objects;  tho  other  objects 
would    be   the   permanent   objects,    for    instance,    the 
effect  upon  the  life  of  the  community.     That  is  a  big 
thing,  and  the  Department  would  not  be  fulfilling  its 
trust  if  it  attempted  to  run  the  coal  business  for  the 
sake  of  making   a  large  revenue — ignoring  the  non- 
commercial results  to  the  comniunitv. 

11.643.  You   mean  to  say  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
profit  maker,  but  not  an  unconscionable  profiteer? — I 
consider     it     could    Be    run   with  all   due  regard  to 
economy  and  thrift  and  pecuniary  advantage,  but  that 
should  be  only  one  of  its  objects,  and  it  should  not  be 
the  greatest  of  them. 

11.644.  The   welfare  of   the   workers  should   not  bt 
overlooked    in    the    desire    to    make    profits? — No,    1 
would  go  further  than  that.     It  would  be  inexcusable 
if  the  Coal  Mine  Department  were  to  come  forward 
and   say   we   know  there  are  going  to  be  these  acci- 
dents ;   they  could   be  obviated   to   some  considerable 
extent,  but,  because  this  is  they  are  going  to  make  a 
great    hole    in     the     Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer's 
Budget,    we  cannot    provide   the   money    to   prevent 
them. 

11.645.  When  you  §rst  propounded  your  scheme  for 
the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  supply,  it.  was  a  chap- 
ter  in   a   book   issued    by   the   Fabian    Society   called 
••  How   to   Pay   for   the   War."?— Yes. 

11.646.  The  idea   was   the  surplus    profits    earned 
from    the    running    of    the   Coal    Department   should 
help   to   pay  for  the   war? — It  was  so.     The  Fabian 
Society  was  alive  to  getting  a  good  selling  title  and  did 
not  put   all   its   proposals   in   that   book.     It  put  tho 
title  on  the  book. 

11.647.  The   Fabian  Society  intimated  their  desire 
to    'MI    of    some    assistance    to    the    Chancellor    of    the 
Exchequer  in   the  present  financial  emerge-ncy Y 

and  I  do  believe  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  supply 
would  be  financially  profitable,  as  the  Post  Office  is. 
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11.648.  And   that   profit    would  go    in    aid    of   the 
Exchequer  ?-  -Yes. 

11.649.  Do  you  think  if  the  collieries  were  managed 
by  the  State  and  were  simply  part  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  same  good  service  would  be  got  out  of 
managers  right  down  to  the  workmen  as  is  generally 
got  in  private  enterprise? — That  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  I  give  my  opinion  just  for  what  it  is 
worth.     I  consider  that  if  you  take  into  account  what 
are  the  real  ends  and  objects  of  the  service  you  are 
engaged  in  there  would  not  only  be  the  same  efficiency 
but  there  would  be  a  greater  efficiency.     I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  possibly  if  your  aim  is  merely  to 
get   profit   it    is   possible   there    would   be   a   smaller 
efficiency. 

11.650.  One    would    naturally    say    the    influence 
affecting,  say,   the  manager  would  be  what  his  aim 
was.     I  suppose  the  manager's  aim  would  he  to  im- 
prove his  own  position? — No,  I  do  not  believe  it. 

11.651.  You  think  not?— No;  I  think  that  is  taking 
too  cynical  a  view.     I  think  the  majority  of  people 
even  at   this  day  who  are  at  work  are  very  largely 
influenced  by  the  sense  of   duty -of   doing   their  job 
well,  and  I  believe  that  stimulus  becomes  more  potent 
when  you  are  directly  in  the  public  service  than  when 
you  are  serving  a  private  employer,  and,  at  any  rate, 
I  believe  that  stimulus  and  motive  are  becoming  con- 
stantly more  potent. 

11.652.  Do  you  suggest  that  persons  who  work  are 
animated  by  the  love  of  work  rather  than  personal 
advantage   to  themselves? — I    do   not   say    "  love   of 
work."      Unfortunately,   only   a   small   proportion   of 
the  people  who  work  in  the  world  are  able  to  work  in 
a  way  which  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  love, 
but  I  do  suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  work  in  the 
world  is  done  already  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.     That 
may  seem  strange,  but  I  hold  to  it. 

11.653.  Now  a  question  or  two  upon  your  pamphlet 
which  is  put  in  as  part  of  your  case.     I  Bee  in  your 
introduction    to    your    pamphlet    you    speak    of    new 
mines  being  opened  here  and  abandoned  there.     Do 
you  think  that  is  a  thing  that  often  happens? — Yos. 
As  I  meant  to  express  the  fact,  I  gather  that  mines 
are   each  year   discontinued,   some   mines  out  of   the 
3,300,  and  each  year  there  are  new  mines  or  new  pits 
opened,  and  my  suggestion  was  that  those  two  opera- 
tions were  done  without  concert  at  present;  that  the 
man  who  abandoned  his  mine  because  he  had  reasons 
for  doing  so  was  not  acting  in  concert  with  the  man 
who  sank  a  new  shaft  because  lie  thought  more  coal 
was  required. 

11.654.  There  are  mines  and  mines.     There  might 
be  a  small  drift  in  the  country  worked  by  two  or  three 
men  that  might  be  called  a  mine  or  there  might  be  a 
large    colliery   employing    several   thousands   of    men 
which  is  equally  called  a  mine? — Yes. 

11.655.  Have  you  hoard  of  a  reasonably  sized  col- 
liery  being    abandoned    in   the   manner  you   are  de- 
scribing?— I  cannot  cite  from  any  particular  case;  I 
thought  fair-sized  mines  had  remained  unworked  for 
certain  periods.     I  thought  it  was  put  forward  as  one 
of  the  risks  of  the  enterprise  that  mines  were  aban- 
doned. 

11.656.  The  risk   of   losing   money  in  running   the 
mine;  the   abandonment   of  a   mine  generally  is  the 
last  resort?— I  am  interested  to  hear  that.    Of  course, 
you  will  notice  that  that  supports  my  economic  point 
that  the  price  of  coal  under  private  ownership  has  to 
be  always  kept  at  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
worst  mine.     If  the  mine  never  goes  out  of  use  we 
are  saddled  for  ever  with  the  cost  of  production  at 
the  worst  mine. 

11.657.  The  nation  is  getting  the  best  of  the  coal 
produced  by  the  worst  mine?— It  is  quite  conceivable 
you  might  be  getting  coal  at  a  less  price  by  working 
more  extensively  some  better  mine 

II. <;")•<.  Tlion  why  should  you  pease  working  the 
poorer  mine  and  exhaust  more  rapidly  the  hotter 
mine? — Perhaps  T  may  explain  to  you  my  view.  The- 


function  of  a  unified  coal  administration  would  be  to 
determine  how  much  coal  was  required  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  year,  for  the  coming  period,  and  then 
attempt  to  work  every  mine  and  develop  each  seam 
in  each  mine  up  to  what  we  should  call  a  common 
margin  of  cultivation.  It  cannot  be  done  precisely, 
of  course,  but  you  would  work  down  to  a  common 
margin  of  cultivation  and  you  would  not  push  your 
working  beyond  that  margin. 

11.659.  Do  you  suggest  that  each  year  an  estimate 
would  be  made  of  the  probable  demand  of  the  next 
year? — As  I  have  explained,  I  think  that  is  indispen- 
sable if  you  are  going  to  secure  absolute  continuity  of 
working.      I  think  it  is  essential  to  secure  absolute 
continuity   of    working;    and,    therefore,    in    working 
to  a  fixed  quantity  you  may  always  put  it  irrespective 
of  the  momentary  demand. 

11.660.  Would   not  that  practically   involve   an   ex- 
amination every   year     of     the     actual    condition  of 
every  mine? — Yes,  that  would-be  a  matter,  of  course. 
The   Minister  of    Mines   would   have   to   do   that   for 
his  Budget;   not  merely  the   Minister  of   Mines,   but 
any   National  Coal  Trust  would  be  under   the  same 
obligation. 

11.661.  Supposing  the  output  was  increasing  year 
by  year  and  got  ahead  of  the  demand? — You  will  have 
read  in  my  suggestions  that  allowing  for  the  demand 
getting  ahead  of  the  production,  the  production  must 
set  itself  promptly   to   get  ahead   of   the  demand   in 
order  that  you  may  have  local  stockings  to  .provide 
against    discontinuity    and    breakdown    of    one    sort 
and    another.        That,    again,    is;    an    advantage    of 
nationalisation  as  compared  with  any  private  owner- 
ship   that    you    would    be    able    to    work    to    a    fixed 
possible  total   which   would   be   in   excess   for   a  good 
many  years  of  any  possible  demand  for  that  year. 

11.662.  How    do   you    deal   with   trade   depression? 
Trade   moves   in   cycles? — In     the   first   place,     trade 
depression  is  very  much  more  a  depression  of  profits 
and  sometimes  a  depression  of  prices  than  an   actual 
depression  in  production.    The  proportion  of  variation 
between  a  year  of  boom  and  a  year  of  slump  is,   as 
far  as  we  can  make  out  as  regards  actual  production, 
not  more  than  11  per  cent. ;   and  in  the  worst  year, 
89    per    cent,    of    the    goods    are    being    produced    as 
compared   with   only   100   per   cent,   in   the  very   best 
year;  therefore  the  variation  in  the  actual  consump- 
tion of  coal  would  be  quite  small  and  would  be  quite 
within  the  margin  to  which  we  should  be  working. 

11.663.  I  suppose  you  agree  that   a  change  of   10 
per  cent,    in  the    demand    for    coal    would    probably 
bring    about  a  condition   of   depression    with  the  re- 
sultant    loss? — Not     under     nationalisation.      There 
would     be    no     depression    of    the    industry    under 
nationalisation. 

11.664.  Why — because  you  would  work   to  the  ex- 
tent to  make  good  the  loss  ? — No,  there  would-  be  no 
depression.     If  you  ask  whether  the  amount  of  coal 
would   not  be  produced 

11.665.  Supposing  there  was  a  great  depression   in 
the  iron  trade;  the  iron  trade  has  a  great  influence 
on   the  coal  trade? — Yes. 

11.666.  Supposing  there  was  a  great  depression   Ln 
the  iron  trade  and  a  lot  of  blast  furnaces  were  put 
out  and  no  need  to  produce  the  coal  at  the  colliery, 
how    would   your   scheme  obviate  that? — That  would 
make  a  difference  of  a  few  million  tons  on  a  total  of 
280,000,000  tons.     Allowing  for  whatever  the  differ- 
ence would  b©  which  the  iron  blast  furnaces  required 
less  that  year,   all  you  would  need  to  do  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  would  be  to  put  that  coal  to  stock 
in  order  that  you  might  arrive  at  the  aggregate  stock 
at  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  which  is  necessary  in 
order    to    provide    against    breakdown.      When    yon 
come   to   make  your   calculations  for   the   next  year 
you  would  provide  possibly  for  a  smaller  total,   and 
then    you    would    restrict    the    hecessary    number    of 
persons     entering     the     industry.       Each     year,     it 
must  be  remembered,  probably  something  like  50,000 
new  boys,   young  men,    enter  the   industry,   and  th« 
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number   taken   into  the  industry  each  year  would   bo 
\aricd    aeco riling    in    (ho    prospective    requirent 
<  \  i.  il\   as  the  Post  Office  does. 

ll.iiiii".   ^  mi    km.u     now    and    again    you    hear    of 
i  K\S  only  working  three  or  four  days  a  week? — 
umil.l  ccriaiiiN  never  happen  under  nation 
(ion.     That,   I    consider,  is    a    crime:    first,  a    Crime 
ast  the  efficiency  of  the  nation,  but,  secondly,  a 
serious  offence  to  the  men  employed — the  fact 
<liat    men  employed  in  industry  are  deprived  of  their 
opportunity  of  earning  during  those  times.     You  do 
not  deprive  the  horses  in  the  pit  of  their  food. 

U.  That  is  not  the  point?— They  get  that. 
11,669.  If  the  consumers  cannot  use  the  coal,  and 
therefore  do  not  use  the  coal,  and  the  pit  is  only 
uork.nl  half  time,  how  is  the  State  to  remedy  that? — 
1  am  sorry  I  have  not  made  it  clear.  The  pit  would 
not  work  half  time  under  nationalisation. 

1 1 ,1)70.  If  the  coal  could  not  be  used,  how  won  hi 
leal  with  the  coal  stock  then? — May  I  explain, 
as  I  have  explained  in  my  proof,  it  is  necessary,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  safety  of  tho  community  and 
to  preserve  perfect  regularity  in  the  passing  of  the 
eoal  into  consumption,  so  that  nobody  should  be  short 
at  any  moment,  that  there  should  be  a,  considerable 
stock  of  coal  in  the  Kingdom  at  all  points,  and, 
consequently,  the  setting  up  the  provision  of  that 
stock  in  the  first  instance,  which  would  take  some 
,  and  the  quantity  of  that  stock,  which  would 
ried  from  year  to  year,  would  always  supply  a 
margin  of  supply  sufficient  to  cover  variations  i»i 
the.  consumption  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  until 
new  arrangements  could  be  made.  Then  the  number 
of  persons  taken  into  the  industry  for  the  time  being 
would,  of  course,  be  varied  according  to  the  Budget 
of  that  year. 

11.671.  Then    really  your    remedy   for    the    results 
from  the  want  of  demand   is  stocking? — No,    that  is 
putting  it   a  little  too  briefly,   but  1  am   content  to 
take  it  that  way. 

11.672.  That  is  so?— In  effect. 

11.673.  I   suppose  you   know  that   many  classes  of 
coal  do  not  improve  by  being  stocked  ? — I  am  aware  of 
that.     The  stocking  would  not  be  made  of  those  coals. 

11.674.  You  know    that  certain  consumers,  notably 
gas  companies,   object    to    take    stock     coal? — They 
may. 

11.675.  Do  not  they  stipulate  that  their  coal  shall 
be   fresh   gotten   coal? — I    do  not  know   whether   we 
could1  oblige  them  in  that  way. 

11.676.  Then  apparently  you  think  the  State  would 
care  little  for  the  wishes  of  the  consumer? — I  think 
the  State  would  have  the  utmost  care  for  the  wishes 
of  the  consumer;  for  instance,  if  1  may  give  a  case. 
The   gas  companies   two  or   three   times    during   the 
past   three,  or   four   years   have   been   so  reduced   fn 
stock  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  adequate 
light  and  heat  in  London,  and  they  have  been  under 
the  grave  peril  of  having  to  cut  the  supply  off.     That 
was  because  the  gas  companies    ran    things    too   fine 
and  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  expense  of  the 
necessary  stock. 

11,077.  Do  you  not  know  that  some  of  the  gas  com- 
panies— I  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  London — are 
so  situated  that  they  have  no  stock  ground  ? — These 
are  quite  interesting  casoe.  There  are  cases  in  which 
industrial  concerns  in  order  to  obtain  greater  profit, 
have  deliberately  failed  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
conditions  of  proper  public  efficiency. 

11.678.  I  daresay  you  know  in  many  towns  in  Eng- 
land the  gas  works  are  entirely  surrounded  by   the 
town!'   -That  is   so. 

11.679.  And  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  have 
a  stock  ground? --Pardon  me,  it  is  not  so  as  a  matter 

ict. 

1 1 .080.  Would  you  pull  down  the  houses?— You  find 

companies    have  stocks   of    coal,    but    not 

-ai-ily    at    the    works.      If    they    have    been    so 

improvident  as  not  to  get  sufficient  ground  to  keep 

their  necessary  appliances  and  requisites  immediately 

aiij.nent    to    where' required,    such   imprudent    pro- 

4  have  to  obtain  space  at  a  distance,  and  they 

11,681.  You  call  the  gas  companies  imprudent 
producers?— Not  all  of  them.  Those  are  imprudent 
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who    have    not    provided    themselves    with    sulli<  ieni 
space  to  carry  on  their  business. 

11.682.  Qaa  is  not  a  recent  invention? — No. 

11.683.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  I  suppose,  that 
in   nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  Kingdom   where   they 

applied  by  gas  companies,  or  even  (V>rponit.ions, 
•   gas   works  are   practically   surrounded   by    the 
town? — No,  they  are  not. 

11.684.  Are  not  the  large  number? — Some  are. 

11.685.  Do  you   know   Newcastle? — Yes. 

11.686.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  gas  company  in 
Newcastle  is  surrounded  by  the  town? — A   very   bad 
example  of  private  enterprise. 

11.687.  You  think   so? — Yes,    a   shocking  example. 
I  ho  supply  of   Newcastle  with  gas  is  a  flagrant  in- 
stance;   it    is    a    flagrant    evil    of  profit-making    gas 
supply. 

11.688.  I  am   keeping   to  the  stocking  places  kept 
by  it? — If  the  Newcastle  Gas  Company  has  not  made 
adequate  provision  for  stock,  that  is  another  instance 
of  it. 

11.689.  Do  not  let  us  become  disorderly,  and  let  us 
keep  to  the  question  as  far  as  we  can.     You  suggest  in 
these  cases  stocking  ground  should  be  bought  and  rail- 
ways laid  to  the  stocking  grounds  somewhere    in    tho 
Country? — I   could   go   into  the   question   of   private 
enterprises  which  have  not  provided  themselves  with 
sufficient    accommodation     for     the     expansion    and 
growth,  which  is  what  they  should  do.    The  case  of  tho 
gas  companies  is  like  the  case  of  the  manufacturer 
who  finds  he  has  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  his 
business  and  has  to  make  other  arrangements.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  may  remind  you  that  the  gas  enter- 
prises  are  always  making  such   changes   as  you   are 
describing.     They  are  constantly   ceasing  to  use  the 
gas  plant  which  they  have  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
and  they  are  providing  new  and  more  efficient  and 
larger  plant  on  the  outskirts. 

11.690.  And  in  course  of  time  do  not  the  outskirts 
increase  and  surround  the  gas  works? — Yes,  and  they 
go  on  again  and  again. 

11.691.  Should  this  provision  be  on  the  side  of  the 
consumer  or  on  the  part  of  the  colliery  ? — There  is  no 
reason  why  proper  provision  should  not  be  made,  just 
as  the  Government  makes  adequate  provision  for  the 
working  of  its  business. 

11.692.  That  is  not  the  question? — My  remedy  for 
depreciation  is  not  stocking,  but  a  reasonable  output 
of  production  in  accordance  with  the  demand.     For 
any    momentary   case    of    discontinuing    command    I 
suggest  stocking  is  a  remedy. 

11.693.  We  will  take  that  for  the  moment  that  you 
suggest  stocking  is  the  remedy.     You  do  not  wish  to 
restrict  the  output? — No,   not  to  anything  less  than 
required ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  the  object  of  national- 
isation to  produce,  at  any  rate  for  some  years,  more 
than  was  required  in  order  that  the  nation  might  be 
equipped  with  an  adequate  supply. 

11.694.  You   wish  to  keep  the  miners    as    far    as 
possible   fully  employed? — That  is   obviously   a   com- 
mercially desirable  thing.     The  lack  of  it  has   been 
one   of   the  great    drawbacks  of    private   ownership. 
A  proper  stock  has  not  been  secured.     That  is  one 
of  the  great  gains  unity  would  make. 

11.695.  Do  you  now  'know  that  many  collieries  are 
so  situated  that  they  cannot  carry  out  a  scheme  of 
stocking? — I  am  not  suggesting  the  collieries  should 
necessarily  do  the  stocking. 

11.696.  Who  should  do  it,  the  Government  Depart- 
ment?— A  stock  of  coal  at  a  colliery  would  not  bo  a 
remedy.     A  remedy  for  a  breakdown  or  stoppage  by 
a  fall  of  snow  would  mean  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  stock  should  be  near  the  consumption. 

11.697.  In  your  pamphlet  you  spoke  of  one  of  the 
reasons  for  your  scheme  that  "  The  danger  of  inter- 
ruption in  the  supply  of  the  coal  imperatively  required 
by   the  Admiralty   has  led  to  the  purchase  by  thnt 
Department  of  coal  mines  being  very  seriously  con- 
sidered."    What   was   the   condition   of    interruption 
to  which  you  refer  there?— So  far  as  I  know,  there 
were  two  kinds  of  interruption  considered.     One  was 
the  formation  of  a  combination  amongst  the  producers 
of  the  Admiralty  coal,  and  tho  Admiralty  did  not  wish 

i,t  the  mercy  of  any  combination  of  producers 
of  Admiralty  eoal. 
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11.698.  On  that  point,  supposing  we  were  at  war, 
I  suppose  the  Admiralty  would  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  combination? — No,  I  presume  not 

11.699.  They    could    commandeer    the    coal? — The 
majority  of  years  are  years  of  peace. 

11.700.  Was  not  the  danger  of  interruption  to  which 
you  there  refer  the  danger  of  strikes?— No,  I  do  not 
know  that ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it.     The  Admiralty  can 
prevent  themselves  against  that  by  stocking. 

11.701.  What    about    those   threatened    strikes    in 
South  Wales  during  the  war?— There  were  threats  of 
strikes,  and  there  were  some  steps  taken. 

11.702.  Ministers  had  to  go  to  South  Wales  under 
great  difficulties  to  prevent  the  strike? — Yes. 

11.703.  There   was   a   strike?— Yes,    there  certainly 
was  a  strike.     I  am   not  aware   the   Admiralty   then 
thought  of  purchasing  the  coal  mines.   I  was  referring 
to  previous  times. 

11.704.  Come   to   the    present   situation.      Do   you 
think  if  the  State  was  running  those  Welsh  collieries 
the  risks  of  the  strikes  of  the  Welsh  miners  would  be 
less  than  to-day? — I  would  put  it  carefully;  I  think 
they  would  be  less  than  to-day.     1  believe  that  there 
would  be  considerably  fewer  strikes  under  Government 
ownership  than  under  private  ownership.     I  think  I 
am  justified  in  drawing  that  inference,  not  only  from 
theoretical  considerations,  but  from  the  actual  facts 
of   Government  enterprise. 

11.705.  Will  you  please  let  me  get  a  question  in  if 
you  do  not  mind?     Do  you  think  there  would  be  lc&' 
risk    of   strikes    because    the    Government    would   he 
more  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  miners'  demands 
in  the  matter  of  wages? — I  think  the  Government  on 
the    whole    would    be    more    equitable.      To    put    it 
another  way,  I  think  the  Government  would  be  moro 
responsive    to    the    needs   of    the    miners    than    any 
private  capitalist  in  competition  can  afford  to  be. 

11.706.  That  is  only  another  way  of  answering  my 
question.     You  think  they  would  be  more  willing  10 
meet   the    demands    of    the    men    in    the    matter    of 
wages? — I  think  a  very  large  number  of  strikes  arise 
from  other  causes.     Strikes  arise  from  acts  of  what 
are  considered  tyranny  or  oppression  or  even  cheat- 
ing, not  on  the  part  of  shareholders,  but  on  the  part 
of   the   subordinate   officials,    which   the   men    resent. 
I  think  we  should  do  a  great  deal  towards  diminish 
ing  that  kind  of  friction.     I  do  not  think  the  issues 
with  regard  to  wages  are  so  frequent  or  so  numerous 
as  to  enter  very  much  into  the  question  of  strikes 
If  you  inquire  into  the  number  of  strikes  you  find  the 
other  causes  come  in  very  much.     It  may  be  in  highly 
organised  industry  the  conflict  with  regard  to  wages 
is  the  big  thing,  but  it  comes  least  often. 

11.707.  When    it   did   come   do  not   you   think    the 
Government  would  be  more  amenable  to  pressure  on 

the   question   of   wages  than    the   private   owner? I 

think  it  all  depends  upon  public  opinion. 

11.708.  Do  you   think   the  miners'    request  in   the 
matter    of    wages    would    be    restrained    by    public 
opinion  ?— Yes ;  my   opinion   is,    I   am  speaking  from 
experience  in   this    matter,    that    when    the   persons 
employed  by  the  Public  Authority  have  public  opinion 
upon  their  side,  by  which  I  mean  public  opinion  very 
largely  of  their  own  class,  and  the  Public  Authority 
gives    way,    and    ought    to    give    way,    there    is   no 
harm;   but  directly  a   person  employed  by  a  Public 
Authority  goes  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  have 
public  opinion  on  their  side — public  opinion  of  their 
own    class— then    the     Government    or    the    Public 
Authority  is  very  strong,  even  stronger  than  a  private 
capitalist  would  be,  or  might  be. 

11.709.  The   point    would    be    as   to    what   was   the 
attitude  of  the  Public  Administration  with  regard  to 
the  equity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  miners'  requests?— 
Yes. 

11.710.  You   speak   about   tyranny;    I   suppose  you 
mean  everything  from  want  of  tact  upwards  or  down- 
wards?— Yes,  it  is  a  wide  term, 

11.711.  I  agree.     Do  you  think  that  you  have  any 
right  to  expect  that  persons  employed  by  the  State 
would  be  more  tactful   when   employed   by  the  State 
than  by   private  enterprise?— Paradoxically,   I  think 
they     would.       I     think     the     whole     spirit     of     the 
administration   would  tend   to  be  different. 


11.712.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  less  tyrannical? 
— I  think  they  would  be  less  tyrannical,  and  for  two 
or  three  reasons:   first,  the  regulations  would  require 
more  consideration  and  less  tyranny ;  secondly,  I  sup- 
pose that,  in  all  probability,  there  would  be  a  right 
of  appeal,  to  put  it  simply. 

11.713.  Dismissing   the   right   of    appeal,    and    con- 
sidering the  psychology  of  the  Government  officials, 
do   not  you  think   a   great  deal   depends     upon     the 
Government  official? — I  say  there  is  a  great  difference 
with   regard   to   them,    that   is   to   say,    between   the 
middle  class  and  the  upper  class  and  the  wage  earning 
class.     As    a    matter  of  fact,  you  do  not    find    the 
Government  officials  are  at  all  tyrannical  or  rude  with 
regard    to    people    whom    they    think    of   their   social 
class,  but  they  are  when  they  deal  with  people  whom 
they  think  are  their  social  inferiors. 

11.714.  Do   you   not  think   that  the  mere  fact  of 
always  being  able  to  get  their  own  way  as  Govern- 
ment officers  is  apt  to  make  them  more  arbitrary? — 
I  was  myself  a  Government  officer  for  13  years. 

11.715.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  are  arbitrary?— 
I  am  not  aware  I  had  a  habit  of  getting  my  own  way. 
As   a   matter   of   fact,   the   Government  officer   never 
gets  his  ow-n  way,  never,  even  a  manager.     That  is 
one  of  the  contrasts  with  private  enterprise.     In  any 
decent-sized  private  enterprise  there  is  an  autocrat 
owner,  and  the  great  difference  between  a  reasonable- 
sized  enterprise  and  a  large  on  is  that  the  autocrat 
has  to    disappear    and    he    becomes    a    piece    of   the 
machinery. 

11.716.  The   great   check    is   the   great    number   of 
persons  with  whom  he  is  dealing? — Yes. 

11.717.  That   would   be   absent   if   the   Government 
carried  on  the   business  exclusively? — That  would   be 
so.     I  must  add  that  the  assumption  that  you  may  go 
somewhere  else  in  private  enterprise  is  an  obsolete 
assumption,  and  one  which  has  been  believed  in  for 
generations  after   it  has  passed   away.     I  cannot  go 
anywhere  else  for  milk. 

11.718.  Confine  your   mind   to   coal.     Do  you   sug- 
gest that  in  Newcastle  if  I. buy  coal  there,  if  I  come 
up  against  an  arbitrary  official,  I  cannot  go  anywhere 
else  to  buy  coal? — You  mention  Newcastle.     A  great 
majority  of  the  consumers  of  coal  have  not  that  re- 
course.    If  you  carry  your  mind  to  the  people  in  the 
country,  they  are  obliged  to  get  their  coal  from  the 
one  person  supplying  coal.     The  knowledge  that  there 
is  always  a  series  of  competitors  whom  people  can  go 
to  is  far  from  true  to-day. 

11.719.  You   complain   of    the   army    of   dealers    in 
coal?- — In  London  and  other  places. 

11.720.  What    about    the    country?— There    is    not 
an  army  of  dealers  in  coal  in  the  country. 

J 1 .72] .  You  do  not  suggest  the  country  places  are 
in  the  hands  of  one  dealer? — Very  often. 

11.722.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  not? 
— I  am  less  familiar  with  the  country  than  1  am  with 
London. 

11.723.  You  spoke  somewhere  about  the  danger  of 
alien  ownership.     Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  the 
State  to  become  possessed  of  all  the  coal'  mines  in  the 
country   to  prevent   aliens   becoming  owners   of   coal 
mines  in  this  country? — No,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary. 
That  instance  was  only  put  in  as  a  fact,  as  an  illustra- 
tion.    I  point  out  in   the   next  sentence,    "  Hut  the 
holder-up  is  not  always  an   alien  enemy.'' 

11.724.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  offence  of  holding 
up.     I  thought  you  were  pointing  to  the  danger  of 
aliens  holding   at  all?— The  incident  quoted   is  that 
of   an   alien   who   was  doing  nothing  but  preventing 
their    exploiting   the   coal. 

11.725.  That  was  a  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  when  he  was 'referring  to 
the  case  in  Yorkshire.     With  all  due  respect  to  him, 
the    statement    is   not    quite    accurate? — I  am  quite 
content   to  take  the  statement   of   the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  point. 

11.726.  Have    you    heard    of    a    German     magnate 
called  Hugo  Stinnes?     Do    you    know   that    he    was 
about  to  sink  a  colliery  near  Bawtry  in  Yorkshire  ? — 
I  heard  that. 

11.727.  That   colliery    has    hern    disposed    of    by   the 
Board   of   Trade?— It   may    not   have   been    disposed 
of  at  the  time. 
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I  1,788    Why  should  tin.  f:n-t  that  Hugo  Stinnes  took 
h    alter    it   liad    been   olfoivd    tn   n   number  of    Kn 

l.c  a  reason  fur  the  State  becoming  possessed. 
ol   all   tin'  coal  mines  in  the  country? — It  was  never 
,.,n  .MI  as  a  reason. 

ll.7-'.i.  It  is  Din-  of  the  parts  of  an  introduction 
which  I  regard,  of  course,  a^  heing  a  groat  principle 
or  reason  for  tho  p'a-i?— May  I  observe  there  is  a 
certain  literary  art  in  this  thing,  and  tin-  alien  was 
brought  in  as  .1  \\a\  of  ('.riving  in  tlie  next  statement  ; 
••  Init  the  holder  up  is  not  always  an  alien  enemy." 

11.730.  The    alien    wjis    a    make- weight?— The    alien 
n  as  a  ilex  ire. 

11.731.  Lower  down   there    is   this:    "  \Ve.    for   this 
tt,  suggest  that  tho  time  has  come  for  the  nation- 

'on  of  the  coal  supply  "  ?— That  does  not  follow 
immediately  after  tho  alien;  it  follows  after  a  hold- 
ing up  by  other  people  not  aliens. 

11.73'J.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  of 
which  the  alien  forms  part?— It  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
luiil  the  alien  was  brought  in  as  a  glaring  instance  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

II  733.  The  alien  is  one  of  the  reasons? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

1  1 .734.  On  page  4  you  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
the  question  of  railway  trucks  and  tho  details  of  the 
user  of  the  trucks.  I  assume  those  remarks  only  apply 
to  those  portions  of  the  trade  where  private  wagons 
,,  use?— No,  not  entirely.  A  large  part  of  the 
waste  of  haulage  and  discontinuity  of  working  due 
to  the  separate  ownership  of  trucks — 

1I.735.  That  is  my  point.     I  assume  these  remarks 

ol   yours  only  apply 'to  the  part  of  the  country  where 

the'  privately  owii->d  trucks  arc  in  use? — I  was  going 

\ plain   not  only   that,   hut   the  separate  firms  of 

merchants    are    themselves — 

11.730.  Privately  owned  trucks,  I  said?— May  I 
answer  the  question.  The  fact  of  the  coal  dis- 
tributing trade  being  scattered  over  such  a 
large  number  of  competitors  does  result  in  a  large 
waste  owing  to  this  multiplicity.  I  have  quoted  that 
the  late  general  manager  of  the  London  and  North 
\V.  -tern  said  that  over  80  per  eent.  of  the  coal  traffic 
on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  averaged 
less  than  20  tons  per  consignment.  It  is  not  only  the 
separate  ownership  of  the  trucks,  it  is  the  small 
separate  consignments  whish  are  due  to  the  fact  of 
eparate  private,  competition  amongst  the  larger 
coal  merchants  which  causes  so  much  of  the  waste. 

11.737.  Do  not  the  railway  companies  prescribe  the 
size  of  the  truck  loads?-!  suppose  they  do. 

11.738.  In  doing  that  I  suppose  they  have  regard 
t«.    the    requirements   of    the    customers    who    possess 
their  own  trucks?— I  have  not  said  anything  about  the 
six.o  of  the  truck  load.    It  is  the  consignment  that  is  so 
small,     it  you  have  to  distribute  a  good  many  million 
tons  of  coal  in  a  number  of  small  consignments  under 

ina  each,  each  to  be  sent  separately,  you  un- 
doubtedly get  your  train  made  up  of  a  number  of 
separate  loads  which  increases  the  cost  very  much. 

is  at  present  carried  from  Leicester  pits  to  King  s 
Lynn  at  3s.  4^d.  per  ton  net  rate,  yet  to  London  for 
distribution,  which  is,  of  course,  about  the  same  mile- 

aiid  a  straight  run,  it  costs  6s.  7d.  Tho  reason  of 
this  in  the  case  of  King's  Lynn  is  that  a  complete 
train  load  is  taken  straight  through,  tipped  into  the 
nier  and  brought  back;  whereas  to  London  the 
wagons  have  to  bo  collected  together  at  a  suitable 
connection,  which  entails  considerable  shunting. 
Then  when  the  train  load  is  made  up  and  is  brought 

London  sorting  station  the  wagons  are  divided 
tip  into  a  few  wagons  to  each  merchant  here  and 
there,  entailing  more  shunting.  This  would  not  be 

-ai-y  at  Government  controlled  depots:  the  coal 

could  he   brought   forward  in  one  train  load  straight 

into   a   station    and   cleared    quickly.      Obviously    the 

rate   could   bo   reduced   in   comparison   with 

reduction  in  labour,  &c.,  for  shunting  purposes. 
Consequently  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  the  private 
ownership  of  wagons,  but  the  large  number  of  small 
consignments.  You  must  have  co-ordination  and  unity 
in  your  distribution  of  coal  as  much  as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

11.730.   l)o  yon   mean   that   the  consignments  ought 
to  be    made   bigger?-  -Yes,    I    should  imagine  London 


would  be  supplied  with  coal  in  large  train  loads  every 

day  :    single  consignment*. 

11,710.  l)»  not  large  train  loads  of  coal  come  into 
London  every  day? — Yen,  that  i»  jiwt  what  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  explain.  They  come,  but  they 
an  made  up  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  of  separate 
small  consignments  going  to  different  merchants, 
factors  or  consumers.  Tho  result  of  the  separation  of 
ownership  is  that,  the  wagons  have  to  bo  shunted  to 
and  fro  and  backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  get 
them  to  their  right  place.  That  would  be  avoided  il 
there  was  greater  unity  in  the  distribution. 

11.741.  I  will  come  to  your  proof  for  one  moment. 
In  your  proof  you  refer  to  the  expressions  used  by 
Sir'  Itichard    Redmayne,    "extravagant    and    waste- 
ful," which  I  think,  you  are  aware,  was  based  upon 
tho  report  of  a  committee  called  the  Coal  Conserva- 
tion  Committee? — Partly   only. 

11.742.  As    regards    the    Coal    Conservation    Com- 
mittee,   whatever    points    in    that    were    made    the 
foundation   for  the  use  of  those  two  adjectives,   this 
was  the  remedy   proposed   by   the  Committee? — That 
may  have  been  so. 

U.743.  You    have    read    the    report,    of    course?- 
Yes. 

11.744.  One    of    the  functions   of    that    Committee 
was  to  investigate  matters  of  that  sort  and  to  suggest 
a  remedy? — No,  I  think  they  were  on  the  sole  point 
of  the  economising  of  the  coal. 

11.745.  It  was  coal  conservation? — Quite  so.     You 
would  not  suggest  the  judgment  which  Sir  Richard 
Uedmayne  gave  expression  to  was  based  entirely   on 
the  question  of  the  conservation  of  coal.     It  was  net 
even    Sir  Richard   Redmayne's  judgment.      He  sa-'d 
that  the  fact  that  the  present  system  is  extravagant 
a  nil  wasteful  is.  I  think,  generally  accepted. 

11.746.  That    is  his   statement?— I    know,    but   my 
statement  is  that  he  said  that  the  extravagance  and 
waste  was  generally  accepted. 

11.747.  My  point  ie,  was  he  not  accurate  in  basing 
that  in  his  evidence  on  the  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee?— No;  I  suggest 
he  was  only  referring  to  that  as  one  instance.     Will 
you  look  at  page  5  of  his  proof,  where  he  says  the 
present  system  of  individual  ownership  of  collieries 
is  extravagant  and  wasteful,  and  so  on.     The  things 
he  mentions  there  are  elaborated  under  nine  different 
heads,  and  not  one  has  any  relation  to  the  sugges- 
tions of   the   Coal   Conservation   Committee  for    the 
greater  economy  in  the  nation's  store  of  coal. 

11.748.  No.  6  has?— If  the  economy  of  colliery  con- 
sumption was  one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee's  report,  it  has  passed  away 
from  my  memory  in  view  of  the  great  stress  they  laid 
on  other  things. 

11.749.  They    dealt   with    coal    consumption,    waste 
of  coal  at  the  pit  heads ;  loss  of  coal  underground ; 
lo&  in  working  with  regard  to  thickness;  loss  from 
coal   left  for    barriers    and    loss   of  coal    left    under- 
ground ;  loss  of  coal  from  water  logging  and  loss  of 
coal  left  for  supporting,  and  ao  on? — That  seems  to 
hear  out  my  point  that  the  saving  which  they  antici- 
pated have  no  relation  to  colliery  consumption. 

11.750.  On  the  question  of  houses,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  many  mining  districts  the  mining  population 
is  intermixed  with  other  individual  sections  of  popula- 
tion?— That   is  so;    it  is   perhaps  less  the  case  with 
regard  to  miners  than  any  other  industry. 

11.751.  It   applies  to  a  considerable  extent  where 
the  mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town? — Yes,  that 
is  ao. 

11.752.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  suggest  that  in  those 
districts  ttyo    overcrowding   which   unfortunately   we 
know  prevails  is  peculiar  to  the  miners'  houses  only? 
— No,  I  should   imagine   not;  I   have   not   suggested 
it  is. 

11.753.  All  the  figures  that  are  given  in  the  return 
relate   to   the    district   as    a    whole    and    not    mining 
only? — With    regard    to   overcrowding   hut   not    with 
regard  to  infantile  mortality. 

11.754.  You     seem     to     think     that     (mo     colliery 
managers  at  present  are  deterred  by  th"ir  anxiety  to 
keep  down  expenses? — T  have  suggested  that  there  is 
a   permanent   pull   against   any   costly  improvements 
in  the  pecuniary  self-interests  of  the  mining  concern. 
That  is  not  meant  as  any  indictment  of  the  concern ; 
it   is   only  a   necessary   incidence   of  the  reliance   of 
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private  and   pecuniary  self-interest   as   a   method  of 
carrying   on  business. 

11.755.  You  suggest  under  a  system  of  Government 
management   by  free   intercommunication   of   results 
there   would  be   a   certain  relationship    amongst  the 
managers? — Yes.     I  should  like  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  managers    they    are    deprived  by   the   system  of 
separate    ownership    of    collieries    and    the    lack    of 
opportunity   of    communication,   of    the   opportunity 
for  emulation    and    comparison    which   any    properly 
organised  industry  I  think  ought  to  give. 

11.756.  Although  what  I  suggest  is  not  universally 
true  because  it  depends  upon  the  individual,   do  not 
you    know  there    is  a   very   large   amount  of    inter- 
change of  ideas  amongst  managers  now? — I  am  aware 
that  managers   in    a    particular   coalfield    frequently 
meet  each  other.     I  am  aware  of  their  Association  of 
Colliery  Managers,  and  they  compare  notes.     I  may 
say  that  both  those  facts  taken  together  amount  to 
a  very  trifling  comparison  in  contrast  with  that  which 
in  well  organised  industries  there  ought  to  be. 

11.757.  I   will   take   you   on  the   question  of  com- 
parison of  cost.     Do  not  you  think,  and  I  quite  agree 
comparisons  are  useful,  the  more  the  comparison  the 
greater  the  desire  on  the  part  of  every  manager  to 
make  hia   results   look  as   favourable   as    possible? — 
Certainly ;  that,  I  think,  is  a  very  important  feature. 

11.758.  Therefore,  to  a  State  servant  or  a  private 
servant  there  would  be  the  same  desire  to  keep  down 
the  expenses? — To   keep   down  working  cost;  but   it 
must  be  remejnbered   under  any  scientific  system  of 
costing  considerable  allowance  is  made  for  different 
details. 

1J,759.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  system  of  costing, 
but  the  effect  on  the  mentality  of  the  manager? — 
The  first  point  with  regard  to  the  mentality  of  the 
manager  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  comparison  it 
is,  with  regard  to  the  profitableness  of  his  enterprise. 


11.760.  You    are   wrong  there.     The  manager   has 
very  often  no  idea  of- the  profit.     The  only  knowledge 
of   figures  he  has   is  the  working  cost.     He  lias   no 
idea  of   the  price,    because  that  is  managed    by   an 
entirely  different  department,   and   very   often   in  a 
different    town    altogether.     How    do    you    mean    it 
affects  the  conditions  and  affects  the  manager's  mind? 
— That  is  rather  an  element  I  may  agree  upon.     As 
far  as  I  know  about  managers,  they  are  thinking  not 
of    the  cost,   but   the   expense.     That    is  a    different 
thing. 

11.761.  What  is  the  distinction? — If  the  manager's 
wages  go  up  the  expenses  go  up,  but  the  cost  has  not 
gone  up. 

11.762.  I  must  be  very  dull,  but  cost  and  expense 
seem  to  be  to  me  the  same  thing? — That  is  one  of 
the   great   differences  which   is  the   great   benefit  of 
nationalisation.     You   would   be    able   to    distinguish 
those  two   different  things.     The  cost  of   production 
is  the  sum  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  all  the 
persons  concerned  make — 

11.763.  I  am  talking  of  cost  of  production  not  in 
that  scientific  sense? — I  can  only  talk   of   it  in   the 
true  sense. 

11.764.  Will   you    address    me    colloquially    rather 
than  in  the  scientific  sense  ? — One  of  the  great  advan- 
tages   of    nationalisation    will  be   that   the    ideas   of 
some  of  the  people  connected  with  coal  mines  will  be 
purified.     In  that  way,  instead  of  being  governed  by 
the  question  of  expense,  and  therefore  profit,  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  regard  to  the  real  incidents  and 
not  to  the  difference  between  expense  and  price. 

11.765.  You  think   one   of   the   results   would  be  a 
sort     of     pyschological     exaltation     of     the    colliery 
managers? — Yes,  they  will  be  purged  from  the  dross 
of  carrying  on  for  profit. 

11.766.  That    nationalisation    would    have    a    very 
spiritualising  effect?— That  is  my  view. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


11,767.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  We  were  on  the  ques- 
tion of  accidents,  and  I  believe  I  had  just  touched 
on  your  paragraph  about  pit  props  when  we 
adjourned.  I  notice  you  say  this:  "  The  enormous 
number  of  accidents  caused  by  the  insufficient  use 
of  pit  props  to  prevent  falls  of  sides  and  roofs  is 
significant.  Pit  props  are  now  expensive?" — Yes. 

11,763.  We  know,  of  course,  that  during  the  war 
pit  props  have  become  very  expensive.  Do  you 
mean  by  that  paragraph  to  convey  a  suggestion  that 
because  pit  props  have  been  expensive  during  the  war 
there  has  been  undue  parsimony  in  providing 
timber? — What  I  actually  meant  was  that  you  have 
the  permanent  pull  of  two  motives :  one  is  the  motive 
of  not  wasting  more  money  on  timbering  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  other  is  the  common 
desire  to  prevent  accidents;  and  those  two  motives 
must  be  in  conflict. 

11.769.  Truly;  but  both  those  motives  must  exist 
in  the  mind  of  a  State  manager  just  as  in  the  mind 
of  a  private  manager,  if  the  man  is  doing  his  duty? 
— That   is  so;    but   the  suggestion    is   that   under    a 
system  of  profit-making  the  motive  of  saving  expense 
is   very    much    stronger,    I    consider,    than    under   a 
system  of  public  ownership.. 

11.770.  Now   with    regard    to    pit   timber,    and    so 
forth,   I   need  scarcely   remind   you,   of  course,  that 
there   are   very  considerable  obligations   imposed  on 
a  manager  of  mines  under  the  Mines  Act  with  regard 
to    providing    an    efficient    supply    of    timber? — That 
is  so ;   but  I   suggest  that   no  system  of  ^compulsory 
obligation   and   regulation   can   ever    be   more   than 
generally     effective,     and    especially    when    such     a 
system  cannot  be   very   exhaustively   inspected. 

11.771.  I    am  still    rather    puzzled    to    know   why, 
if  the  manager  was  employed  by   the  State  instead 
of    being    employed    by    the    private    individual,    he 
should  be  any  keener  in  carrying  out  the  obligations 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  imposed  on  him.     Why 
should    he? — The    suggestion    is    that    he    would    not 
be     quite    so     keen     on     economising     the     use     of 
timber. 

11.772.  Do   you    suevj;c'«t    that    that    would    affect 
his  proper  discharge  of  the  obligations  imposed  UJKHI 


him  by  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes,  I  do  suggest 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  that  very  natural 
motive  being  always  at  work. 

11.773.  Notwithstanding    the    fact  that    if    he    is 
found  out  or  if  an  accident  happens  or  an  inquiry 
is   held1   he    is   liable   to  punishment? — Yes;    because 
there    Ls    a    very    considerable    margin    between    the 
amount  of  neglect  which  would  be  held  to  be  culpable 
negligence   and   the  mere  ordinary  economy.     After 
all,    a   manager   is   not   criminally   prosecuted  except 
in  cases  of  extremely  culpable  neglect.     In  the  last 
year  for  which  the  Home  Office  has  reported  up  to 
the  present   I   do  not  think  tiny   person   was   prose- 
cuted for  failure  to  use  pit  props. 

11.774.  That  may  be;  but  are  you  not  entitled  to 
draw  the  inference  from  that,  that  on  the  whole  all 
the  persons  who  were  responsible  for  the  fulfilment 
of   the    Mines   Act   were   doing   their   duty? — No;    I 
want    to    say    generally    that    I    do   not    think    with 
regard  to  any  of  these  classes  of   accidents  we  can 
infer    from    the    paucity    of    prosecutions    that    in 
every  other  case  the   people  were  doing  their   duty. 
I     could     quote    from     a     Home    Office    Report     in 
support    of    what   I    say,    but    I    will    venture   only 
to     read    one     paragraph:      "Proper     economy     in 
pit  timber  is  undoubtedly   a  matter  of   pressing   im- 
portance, and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  withdrawal 
of  timber  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  is  consistent  with  safety,   but  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply   at  the   working   places   as   required 
by   the   Coal    Mines    Act   is  still   more   important   as 
being    essential     to    the    safe     working    of     mines. 
Economy  can  and  must  be  practised  without  infring- 
ing  the    Act   and   endangering   the   lives   of    persons 
employed    in   mines."      I   infer   from  that  that  they 
had  need  for  putting  in  that  proviso.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  find  there  was  one  case  of  a  mine  which  was 
not    and    had    not    been    carried    on     in    conformity 
with  the  Coal   Mines   Acts  in   many   respects:    "  The 
offences  relating  to  the  supply  of  timber  were  of   a 
serious  nature.    In  certain  places  the  roof  under  which 
the   work    was    carried    on    was    iuit    adequately    sup- 
ported   (as   required   by   Section   50    (1)   of   the   Coal 
Mines   Act,    1911)    and   a   sufficient   supply  of  timber 
or  other  material  suitable  for  supports  was  not  kept 
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\\iiliin  10  yards  of  c\cry  worUing  place  as  required 
liv  Seetidii  .M  (if  th^  Art.  'I'M.'  workmen  were,  if 
they  ]V(|imcrl  hmlirr,  in  dran  il.  from  t  li»  waste  or 
other  disused  places.  The  defence  urged  was  that 
»  hat  luil  been  done  was  dune  with  a  view  to  economy 
in  the  use  dl  timber,  as  instructed  liy  thr  ('out  roller 
'.il  Mine.,,  and  with  due  regard  to  safety." 
That,  ix  the  only  c:iso  of  a  prosecution,  I  believe, 
during  ihe  u.ii'.  anil  t ho  Agent  and  Manager  were 
fined  £110.  I  only  quote  that  as  an  instance 
of  what  does  happen.  In  that  very  serious  case  a 
prosecut  ion  toiiU  place,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am 
,s|  caking  \\itlidiit  knowledge  « hen  I  say  that  there 
is  every  grade  of  neglect  down  to  that  point  which 
is  nut  prosecuted. 

11,775.  That  particular  year  that  that  is  dealing 
with  is  referring  to  war  conditions? — That  is  so. 

ll,77li.  When,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  timber? — I  am  afraid 
that.  1  cannot  believe  that  the  desire  to  economise 
timber  \\as  stronger  because  of  war  conditions  than 
it  would  lie  because  of  the  desire  to  save  money. 

11.777.  Think   for   a   momenf.     Do  you   not   think 

that,  having  regard  to  the  straits  Ito  which  the 
collieries  \\cre  put,  having  regard  to  the  timber 
supply,  and  eveiything  else,  thero  was  a  natural 
desire  to  economise  the  timber  simply  because  they 
could  not  get  as  much  as  they  wanted? — I  quite  grant 
that  iu  that  case  you  had  an  accumulation  of  two 
motives,  and,  therefore,  there  was  a  special  reason. 

11.778.  They  could  not  help  themselves? — Possibly. 

11.779.  Now  you   mention   another  source  of   acci- 
dent as  though  that  might  be  cured  under  State  con- 
trol. You  mention,  for  example,  detaching  hooks,  and 
so  on,  as  if  they  were  not  universal,  and  if  not,  why 
not  ?   They  are  provided  for  by  the  Mines  Act.  Section 
40    (2)    of    the    Mines    Act    makes    them    obligatory, 
unless    you    get    an    exemption,    in    which    case    the 
responsibility  must  rest  on  the  Home  Office? — I  am 
afraid    I    am    not    sufficiently    acquainted    with    the 
technicalities   to  say    why   these  things   happen;    but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  cases  in  this  year  of 
accidents  from  overwinding  which  killed  three  people. 

11.780.  That  may  be;  but  my  point  is  this:   these 
things  are  already  provided  for  in  an  absolute  manner 
by  the  law? — I  quite  grant  that  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  requiring  these  precautions  to  be  taken; 
but    that    is    my    case,    that    no    Act   of    Parliament 
merely  requiring  precautions  to  be  taken,  even  under 
heavy   penalties,    is    efficacious   in   all   cases    when    it 
conies  into  conflict  with  the  motive  of  private  enter- 
prise and  profit  making.     There  will  always  be  cases 
where  it  is  evaded.     That  is  my  case,  that  not  even 
:lie   most  stringent  Act  of  Parliament  can  be  effica- 
cious   in    preventing    these    accidents    under    private 
enterprise. 

11.781.  Under   your    State   enterprise   you    do    not 
propose  to  eliminate  profit? — I  do  propose  that  none 
of  the  persons  concerned  with  the  management  of  the 
mine  shall  have  any  interest  in  making  a  profit. 

11.782.  In  one  sense,   they   have  not   now,   because 
they   are   paid   by   fixed   salaries,    and   their   primary 
duty  is  to  show  that  they  are  working  on  a  proper 
scale.     I  suggest  that  the  same  conditions  would  apply 
exactly  to  a  State  manager  as  to  a  private  manager? 

• — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  able  to  agree  with  you  there,  * 
and  again  I  make  a  concession:  I  am  conceding  in 
my  answer  that  under  State  management  there  would 
not  be  so  strong  a  motive  for  pecuniary  e'conomy  or 
for  increasing  profit,  as  you  -call  it,  as  under  private 
management,  because  there  would  be  the  stronger 
motive  at  work  of  increasing  safety. 

11,78.3.  You     mean    that    that    motive    would    be 
operating  more  strongly  in  the  minds  of  the  mana- 
-I  think  so,  because  the  other  motive  would  be 
operating  less  strongly. 

11,784.  The  manager,  of  course,  is  not  a  philoso- 
pher, and  we  will  assume  he  is  aia^rdinary  practical 
man  of  business.  Would  he  be  actuated  by  ordinary 
business  considerations  in  the  discharge,  of  his  duty'? 
—I  think  ho  would  be  actuated  by  ordinary  business 
considerations  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  but 
ordinary  business  considerations  always  give  a  very 
large  part  to  the  making  of  profit. 


11.785.  They  do  not,  as  a   rule,   allow  much   play 
lor  sentiment,    oven    under    a    Government   office? — 
Possibly.     That  is  my  case,  that  there  would  bo  more 
play  for  sentiment,  because  he  happened  to  be  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  who  was  not  pressing  for  the 
largest  amount  of  profit. 

11.786.  May  I  ask  you,  before  I  finish  these  small 
points  about  accidents:    You  talk  about  no  provision 
for  dust.     The  Act  contains  a  provision  for  dealing 
with  coal  dust.     There  are  very  elaborate  provisions 
in  the  Act,  beginning  with  Section  62,  which  formed 
the  subject,  as  I  daresay  you  remember,  some  yearn 
ago,  of  very  great  discussion? — Yes. 

11.787.  Which     discussion   was  the   result    of     dis- 
cussions in  which  the  miners  took  part? — I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  same  point. 

11.788.  You  give  me  the  same  answer  to  that? — Yes, 
that  under  private  ownership  of  the  mines  the  most 
stringent  Act  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention    of     accidents    cannot   prevent   accidents  so 
efficaciously. 

11.789.  To  put  it  shortly,  although  you  admit  that 
every  one  of  these  points  is  covered  by  law  already, 
you  say  that  the  psychological  effect  is  that  the  law 
is  not  so  well  enforced  as  it  might  otherwise  be? — 
That  is  so.     It  is  not  possible  to  manage  any  industry 
on   the   basis  of   inhibition.     Inhibition   is   a   broken 
reed    with   regard   to   social   organisation.       It  only 
comes  in  in  the  grossest  cases. 

11.790.  You  refer  here  to  what  I  may  call  the  finan- 
cial effect  of  accidents  on  the  employer.    Do  you  agree 
with  me  that  accidents  cannot  possibly  pay  an  em- 
ployer?    I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  practices  in  the  North.     In  the  case  of  a 
fatal  accident  in  the  pit,  the  pit  is  idle  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  or  if  it  occurs  after     two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  then  it  is  idle  the  following  day.     I  say 
nothing  of   the   financial     responsibility     under     the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.     Surely  must  that  not 
represent   a  dead   loss  to  the  employer? — Certainly. 
I  am  not  contending  that  accidents  are  not  a  source 
of  loss  to  the  employer,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  or  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act. 

11.791.  In  the  case  I  am  putting  to  you,  the  loss 
which  an  employer  suffers  in  the  way  I  have  described, 
much  outweighs  anything  he  suffers  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,   against  which  he  may  be 
insured? — Yes,  I  can  believe  that  that  is  so. 

11.792.  Therefore,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground, 
there  is  the  strongest  possible  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  to  obviate  accidents? — To  obviate  fatal 
accidents. 

11.793.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  non-fatal  accidents. 
As  you   know,    under   the   Workmen's   Compensation 
Acf,  there  is  a  long-continuing  liability? — Yes. 

•  11,794.  That  cannot  be  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  employer? — I  quite  grant  that  an  employer  has 
to  pay  for  accidents.  My  case  was  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  preventing  them. 

11.795.  There  I  join  issue  with  you,  I  do  not  think 
he  would.     I  notice  that  you  refer  to  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act.     That,  I  suppose,  is  a  sort  of  historical 
reference.     You   know,    do   you    not,    that    that    Act 
was  very  limited  in  its  scope? — Yes,  I  remember  that 
it  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  employers  for  a  whole 
generation. 

11.796.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  old-fashioned 
Toryism  of  the  old  class  of  employers,  but  you  know 
that  it  was  very  limited  in  its    operation? — It    was 
discovered  to  be  largely  in  consequence  of'the  amend- 
ments which  were  inserted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  it  was  passed. 

11.797.  Was  that  Act  not  the  result  .of  a  Special 
Committee  about  1877  or  1878,  of  which  Lord  Bram- 
well,    I    believe,    was  the  Chairman? — The   first   Act 
was   1880. 

11.798.  But  before  the  Act  was  passed,  there  was  a 
Special  Committee  which  sat? — I   do  not  think  the 
Special  Committee  amounted  to  much;  it  was  really 
due  to   the  long-continued   agitation   of  the   miners' 
organisation  and  the  railwaymen. 

1  1. 7H9.  It  was  not  an  Insurance  Act  at  all:  it  was 
simply  an  extension  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of 
negligence?— 7.  would  put  it  in  another  way.  It  wag 
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a  removal  of  some  of  the  figments  which  had  been 
invented  by  the  lawyers  for  the  protection  of  the 
employer. 

11.800.  Being  a  lawyer  yourself,  why  do  you  speak 
so  scornfully  of  lawyers? — What  I  am  so  passionately 
angry  about  is  the  way  in  which  a  whole  generation 
was  exploited  for  profit-making. 

11.801.  Then  the   whole  thing   is  profit^making? — 
Yes,  profit-making:    it  is  not  any  special  wickedness 
on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

11.802.  Do  you  expect  this  world  to  go  on  unless 
it    is    actuated    by    motives   of    profit-making? — Yes, 
I  do  think  the  motive  of  self-interest  and  profit  is  a 
decaying  motive  which  the  world  is  already  becoming 
fit  to  get  rid  of  more  and  more.     I  think  the  ground  is 
open  for  -increasing  the  other  motives  which  I  think 
influence  higher  conduct. 

11,808.  You  are  more  hopeful  of  a  great  moral 
change  than  I  am? — It  is  not  so  much  a  moral 
change.  May  I  suggest  that  we  are  all  self- 
interested  in  a  certain  sense.  There  was  a  very  clever 
remftrk  made  by  a  German  a  generation  ago.  He  said  : 
;I  The  motive  of  profit  and  self-interest  is  like  steam 
in  a  steam  engine :  I  cannot  tell  what  it  will  do  or 
in  what  direction  it  will  work  until  you  tell  me 
under  what  presure  it  is  working."  Now,  if  you 
have  a'  system  of  private  ownership  of  business,  very 
likely  the  motive  of  profit  is  indispensable,  but  if  you 
have  another  system — namely,  that  of  nationalisation, 
then  possibly  you  are  altering  the  pressure  under 
which  the  various  motives  are  working ;  and  so, 
without  any  moral  improvement,  3-011  might  get  quite 
a  different  result. 

11.804.  You  seem  to  me  to  lose  sight  so  much  of  the 
everyday   fact  of  the  character  of  human  nature? — 
No,  pardon  me,  I  was  trying  to  explain  that  it  was 
not  so  much   the  character  of  human  nature   as  the 
pressure  under  which  you  make  human  nature  work. 
You  can  alter  the  pressure  under  circumstances,  and, 
therefore,  get  quite  a  different  result  from  the  same 
human  nature. 

11.805.  Is   not  the   pressure  the   result    of     human 
nature? — It  is,  but  fortunately  we  are  able  to  alter 
that,  and  in  that  sense  we  can  alter  human  nature. 

lil, 806.  Now  you  come  to  the  question  of  disease, 
and  there  you  practically  throw  the  blanie,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  on  the  Home  Office? — Hardly 
upon  the  Home  Office,  but  upon  the  Home  Office 
confronted  with  the  strong  opposition,  and  the  quite 
natural  opposition,  of  the  private  owners  of  tho 
collieries. 

11.807.  Will  you  tell  me,  what  evidence  have  you  in 
support  of  that  statement ;  when  has  there  been  any 
attempt  made  by  the  Home  Office  to  effect  a  change 
which  has  been  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the  em- 
ployers?— I  will  give  you  the  first  one  that  comes  into 
my  head,   namely,  that  the  Home  Office  did  propose* 
in  1911  to  make  pithead  baths  universal,  but  it  was 
met  with  such  a  torrent  of  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  this  had  to  be  departed  from,  and 
pithead  baths  are  still  not  compulsory  at  all. 

11.808.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  one  of  those 
expedients   that   happen    from    time   to    time   in   the 
House  of  Commons? — I  would  rather  put  it  down  to 
the  inveterate  habit  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

11.809.  It   might   be   from   their   desire  to   get   the 
Bill  through? — The  Home  Office  does  what  it  can.  but 
it  finds  so  much  resistance  owing  to  the  profit-making 
motive  that.it  cannot  get  through  what  it  would  wish 
to  get  through ;  therefore    it    has    to    accept    com- 
promises. 

11.810.  Surely  the  Government  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  anythiitg  like  that  through  against  the  opposi- 
tion?— I  am  afraid  no  Government  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  a  thing  through   against  the  opposition    of 
the  whole  capitalist  class. 

11.811.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  whole  capitalist 
class  would  oppose  the  institution   of  pithead  baths. 
do  you? — I  am  afraid  that  the  organisation  of  capi- 
talism is  very   potent. 

11.812.  But  not  so  potent  as  your  friends  opposite? 
— I  am  afraid  the  result  shows  that  it  is  more  potent. 

11.813.  Then  we  must  agree  to  differ.     Now,   with 
regard  to  infant  mortality      I  observe  the  causes  to 


which  you  ascribe  that,  but  do  you  not  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  infant  mortality  is  due  to  ignorance? 
• — Certainly,  a  great  deal  is  due  to  ignorance,  and  a 
great  deal  to  misconduct,  but  the  point  is  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  draw  an  indictment  against  these 
million  of  people  who  are  miners  as  against  the  other 
million  who  are  agricultural  labourers.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  girls  who  happen  to  marry  miners 
are  more  ignorant  in  the  total  than  the  girls  who 
marry  agricultural  labourers. 

11.814.  I   am   not  talking  so   much  of  the  housing 
conditions,   but  do  you  not  think  that  their  general 
conditions  in   which  they  live,   their  modes  of  life — 
do  you  not  think  that  their  habits  of  life  and   the 
conditions   under   which   they   generally   live   are   not 
so  conducive  to  health  as  those  agriculturists? — I  do 
not  know  about  their  habits,   but  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  they  live  are 
not  so  conducive  to  infantile  health  as  in  the  case  of 
tho  agricultural  labourers,   and  it  is  to  those  condi- 
tions that  I  have  directed  attention.     It  may  seem  a 
small   matter,   but   I  cannot  help   believing  that  the 
special  infantile  mortality  of  the  miner  is  due  to  their 
coming  home  in  their  pit  clothes. 

11.815.  J  cannot  see  that.     I  should  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  you  that  bad  housing  affects  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  can  put  it  down  so  much  to  the  way  the 
collieries  are  carried  on? — I  put  it  down  to  dirt  in 
the  miners'  cottages. 

11.816.  Have  you   been   into   many   of   the   miners' 
cottages  yourself? — Not  many,  but  I  have  been  into 
some. 

11.817.  Were   they   clean   or   dirty? — They    varied; 
sometimes  they  were  very  dirty.     I  do  not  mean  some 
of  the  cottages  were;  I  only  mean  that  at  some  periods 
of  the  day  the  operations  were  dirty. 

11.818.  Have  you  been  in  a  miner's  cottage  when 
the  father  or  son  had  just  come  home  from  the  pitp — 
I  have  never  actually  seen  the  washing  operation. 

11.819.  I  have.     I  have  seen  them  go  into  the  bath- 
room to  get  the  hath?— The  cottage  I   went  to  had 
not  a  bath. 

11.820.  Do   you    not   think   that   the   cleanliness  or 
otherwise   of    the   house   depends   very   much   on   the 
character  of  the  occupier? — I  think  it  depends  very 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  occupier,  but  there  is 
no    reason   to   suppose  that   miners,    apart   from    the 
special   disability  of  having  to  bring  the  coal  home 
with  them  in  their  clothes,  are  less  cleanly  than  the 
agricultural  labourer  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
million.     It  is   a   startling   thing  that  you   have  the 
whole  million  miners  with  two-thirds  as  great  again  a 
death  rate  among  their  infants  as  you  will  find  among 
the  whole  million  agricultural  labourers. 

11.821.  You    do    not    suggest    that    the    miner    is 
desirous  to  take  a  bath  directly  he  comes  home,  though 
the  bathroom  may  be  there? — I  have  not  struck  one 
with  a  bathroom  in  my  little  experience,  but  the  mere 
fact  that  a  man    does   not   take    a  bath  directly   he 
comes   home   is   no    part   of    the   ease.     I   venture  to 
say  he  ought  not  to  be  in  those  working  clothes  at 
all. 

11.822.  Suppose  the  man  does  not  take  that  view, 
why  should   you    suggest   that  he    is  uncivilised    just 

.because  he  prefers  to  wash  at  home? — I  am  afraid 
my  judgment  as  to  whether  he  is  uncivilised  or  not 
will  depend  on  his  mind.  What  I  propose  to  do  is 
to  operate* on  hie  mind  by  providing  facilities  and 
making  it  convenient  and  comfortable,  such  as  pro- 
viding a  pit  uniform. 

11.823.  Do  you  mean  pit  clothes? — Yes. 

11.824.  He  "has    pit    clothes    now? — Yes,    but    they 
should  be  kept  at  the  pithead  in  a  locker  with  a  key. 
At  first  you  would  have  some  miners  who  would  say 
they  would  not  do  it,  and  I  should  let  them  alone;  but 
I  believe  in  a  very  short  time  you  would  have  a  rapid 
increase  among  them.     I  am  not  speaking  altogether 
without  warrant  t^rn  I  am  saying  this.    There  is  one 
colliery  where  they  do  have  pithead  baths,  and  when 
they    were   provided    they    found  .at    first    that    there 
wa.s   sonic   reluctance   to   use   them  :   but   what   T    have 
read   in  the  reports  is  that  that  rapidly  diminished, 
and  that  now  a  very  large  proportion  o'f  the  miners 
make   regular  use  of  those  pithead  baths. 
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1 1. «•.'.'..  r A ii /Vim,  ii :  la  that  at  Atherton?— Yes,  at 
Atherton  in  Lancashire. 

i/i-.  /,'.  U.  Cooper:  So  that  really  the 
dilliTcnco  between  you  and  me  comes  t<>  this:  It  is 
a  dilfen -in-,-  between  the  bath  being  at  tho  pithead 
and  ;it.  tht>  miner's  house? — I  think  that  is  tho  \ital 

ili(ft<r -o  ;    :md    very   likely    the   lives  of    30,000    or 

t(l. (XK)  babies  a  year  depend  on  that.  I  cannot  say 
that  I'm-  certain,  lint  I  surest  that  is  tin-  biggest 
cause  of  tin1  mortality  among  the  miners. 

I  1.^-7  Does  that  remark  of  yours  apply  to  a  com- 
pleio  up-to-date  modern  cottage.  That  is  to  say, 
Mm  say  although  a  house  may  be  a  complete  up-to- 
date  hous(>,  .simply  because  the  batli  is  in  the  house 
instead  of  at  tho  pit  head,  that  that  is  the  cause  of 
tli(>  mortality? — That  is  a  hypothetical  case  which  I 
have  Mdl  conn1  across,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
typical  case  for  many  years  to  come.  Before  you  can 
have  an  up-to-date  cottage  throughout  the  whole 
industry  a  whole  generation  will  have  to  elapse. 

•_"•<.  I  can  point  to  places  where  30  per  cent,  of 
tln>  houses  are  furnished  with  bathrooms? — I  am  glad 
to  hear  of  that  enlightened  district;  but  if  you  take 
out  tho  number  of  rooms  which  are  available  for 
tho  million  miners'  families  at  present,  and  the  time 
it  would  take  to  convert  those  into  five  rooms  and  a 
scullery  for  each  family,  it  would  take  a  generation. 
I  do  not  want  to  destroy  quite  so  many  babies'  lives 
:n  that  would  involve. 

11,829.  This  figure  of  160  per  1,000  births,  I  under- 
stand, is  from  the  Registrar-General's  Returns? — 
Yes— for  1911. 

ll.-\30.  I  have  a  copy  of  Hansard  for  the  19th 
March.  11)19,  and  I  observe  that  Mr.  Pratt,  answer- 
ing a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  in  the 
following  administrative  counties,  where  over  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  labour  is  the  work  of  miners,  the 
infantile  mortality  for  the  year  1915  was  as  compared 
with  110  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows: 
Nottingham,  102;  Derby,  128;  Carmarthen,  102; 
Denbigh.  1(1!);  Glamorgan,  150— then  he  says  that 
(inures  may  be  taken  as  representative  for  those 
years. — I  may  observe  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  Junior 
L-ird  of  the  Treasury.  When  I  go  for  statistics 
I  go  to  the  Registrar-General. 

II.^.'H.  Where  does  the  Junior  Lord  of  the 
T-easury  get  his  figures  from? — I  do  not  know. 

11.832.  He  is  speaking  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
— Just  as  you  are  speaking  from  the  brief  that   has 
just  been  given  to  you.     You  could  get  up  your  case 
better.      May    I    explain?      The    statistical    difficulty 
is  this.     It  is  not  possible  to  get  any  useful  figures 
unless   you    can    take   the   whole   class   of    miners    as 
compared  with  another  whole  class.     The  comparison 
between    the    inhabitants    of    a    given    district    and 
another   district    is    not   useful   because  they   include 
people  who   are   not  miners.      So  far  as   I   know  the 
only    case    in    which    the    statistics    of    the    infantile 
mortality  of  a  class  have  been  taken  out  are  those 
of  the  Registrar   General   in  his  report  for   1911. 

11.833.  Now    on    the    question    of    nationalisation, 
among  the  advantages  which  you  suggest  is  the  get- 
ting rid  of  competition,  and  I  think  it  was  already 

led  by  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  that  there  was 
competition  amongst  collieries  for  stores  for  new 
equipment  ? — Yes. 

11.834.  Supposing     there     was     only     one     buyer, 
namely,  the  State,  do  you  not  think  that  the  persons 
with  private  stores  for  equipment  would  combine  to 
make   a    ring    against   the    State? — They    might,    but 
they  could    do    it    much    less   easily   than    they    can 
against   tho  collieries. 

11.835.  Surely    that    is    not    so,     because    if    there 
are  l.oOO  people  all  coming  to  them  with  orders,  why- 
should   they   be   able  to   combine   any   better   against 
them    than    against  the   State   when   they   have   only 
one   buyer   coming   to   them? — As   a    matter  of   fact, 
of    course,    the    State    would    promptly    set    to    work 
to    manufacture   its   own    if   it    was   held    up. 

'!>.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  would  pro- 
lo  nationalist'  stores  and  equipment  as  well? — • 
No.  1  have  not  said  that.  This  is  not  special  to 
nationalisation;  it  is  common  to  unification.  I  say 
if  a  national  coal  trust  found  that  it  could  not  get 
the  best  terms  from  the  stores  from  which  it  bought 


it  would  probably  pay  thai  concern  to  inaiiiifact  me 
'"'  it ••-••II  1 1  does  not  pay  any  one  of  the  1,800 
individually,  but  it  would  pay  the  State  immennely. 
I1.*:J7.  You  suggest  that  it  should  be  that  parti- 
cular  branch  of  trade?— I  say  that  they  would 
the  contractor  in  order,  just  OH  the  Government  had 
kept  the  contractors  in  order  during  tho  war.  I 
am  not  speaking  without  warrant.  This  question 
has  been  gone  ml..  \  cry  elaborately  in  connection 
"'Hi  I  ho  Hailway  Companies.  There  are  only 
a  lew  seoros  of  railway  concern-,  effectively  separated, 
but  when  it  was  looked  into  on  behalf  of 'the  Govern- 
ment to  se«  what  economies  could  U-  made'  by  single 
purchasing  the  requirements  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies the  estimated  economies  run  into  many  millions 
—something  like  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  stores 
and  equipment,  owing  to  unified  purchases.  Of 
•o,  that  has  been  the  experience  of  one  concern 
after  another  where  a  trust  has  been  substituted 
for  separate  ownership,  that  the  cost  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  apparatus  and  stores  is  found  to  be 
very  much  less. 

11.838.  Surely  you  would  find  that  all  those  various 
suppliers  of  stores  in   the  case  of   a   national   trust 

would    not    be   content    to    die    without   a    kick? I 

think  they  might  die  with  a  kick. 

11.839.  Have   you    amongst  your    records   any    ro 
cords   showing    the    number    of   fatal    accidents    per 
1,000  in  mines  over  a  long  series  of  years? — Yes,  the 
Home  Office  publish  those  statistics.   '  They  give  tho 
number  of  deaths  per  million  tons.     I  have  not  the 
figures  by  me,  but,  of  course,  they  show  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction.     (Mr.  Frank  Hodges) :  They  havo 
been  put  in.     (Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money):   I  aeked  f>r 
them.     (The   Witness):    The   fatal   accidents  show   a 
considerable  reduction  per  million  tons,  but  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  not   any   record  in 
relation    to    tho    tonnage    raised    of    the    non-fatal 
accidents.      The   fatal   accidents   in    mines   are    rela- 
tively so  few,   fortunately,  that  it  would    be    much 
more    satisfactory    to    have    the    way    in    which    the 
number  of   accidents  varied   with   the  tonnage.      At 
the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  there  has 
not  been  a  relative  reduction  in  accidents  in  mining. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  disgrace  to  the  industry  if 
there  had  not  been  a  reduction ;  but  there  has  been 
a  great  reduction,  certainly  in  fatal  accidents,  and, 
I  expect,  in  other  accidents. 

11.840.  You    have   already    answered    my    question 
with "  regard   to  compensation,   but  I  should   like   to 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  that.     I  oberve 
in  your  pamphlet  you  se.t  forth  your  views  with  re- 
gard to  compensation? — Yes. 

11.841.  You  there  say,    "  There  can   be  no  justice 
in  penalising  a  share  and  debenture  holder  in  coal- 
mining companies  more  than  those  in  other  capitalist 
enterprises  that  we  leave  unexpropriated."     Do  you 
contemplate  nationalising   other   enterprises   as   well 
as  coal? — Really  I  am  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
rate  at  which  this  is  going  on.     The  Government  have 
decided  to  nationaliste  the  generation  of  electricity, 
which  is  a  large  enterprise,  and  last  December  it  was 
decided  to  nationalise  the  railways.     I  cannot  keep 
up  with  it. 

11.842.  Then   you   look  forward    to   other  forms  of 
nationalisation? — I  think  it  is  very  projbable. 

11.843.  Then  you  go  on  lower  down  to  discuss  the 
basis  of  valuation  and  say,  the  16J  millions — that  is 
sterling — which  was  proved  to  be  the  average  profits 
of  the  coal  industry,  including  royalties,  for  the  five 
years   preceding   1913,    included   incomes  of   different 
values  which  must  be  taken  separately? — Yes. 

11.844.  You  mean  by  that,  of  course,   in  ascertain- 
ing the  capital  value  of  royalties  you  would  take  a 
different    number   of    year's    purchase    to    those    on 
which  you  would  capitalise  the  value  of  the  collieries? 
— Yes;    as   expressed   by   Lord    Sumner's   Committee. 
you    take    as    a    factor    the'  number    of   years    which 
represents  the  security. 

11.845.  You   are   not  speaking   of   the  royalty? — I; 
is  all  the  same  to  me. 

11.846.  Lord  Sumner  was  dealing  with  commercial 
profits. — Pardon    mo,    not   exclusively.        He    was    in- 
cluding  the    freehold    interest    in   the    buildings   and 
land. 
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11.847.  But  then,  of  course,  those  two  elements  had 
not  the  differing  values  that  these  two  have  in  the 
coal  mines?— They  have  differing  values  which  may 
be  more   or   may   be  less.     I   think   the   principle   is 
applicable. 

11.848.  My  question  is,  why  you  in  your  proof  go  to 
Lord  Sumner's  Committee  instead  of  adhering  to  your 
own  pamphlet?— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference 
between   what  I  suggest  in  the  pamphlet  and  Lord 
Sumner's  Committee. 

11.849.  In  your  mind  there  is  not  intended  to  be 
any  difference  between  the  two?— No.     I  only  quoted 
Lord  Sumner's  Committee  because  it  is  always  desir- 
able to  shelter  one's  self  behind  a  high  authority,  and, 
if  possible,  the  House  of  Lords. 

11.850.  Lord  Sumner's  Committee,  when  they  talk 
about  interest,  attached  to  it  a  special  definition.     I 
mean  that  is  an  expression  used  by  them  as  defining 
what  they  mean  ? — Yes. 

11.851.  They  also  said  that  although  they  took   a 
datum   period   special    provision    must   bo   made    for 
special  circumstances? — Yes. 

11.852.  And  so  with  regard  to  coal  mines  I  take  it 
you  would  have  to  make  a  special  provision  either  way 
for    special    circumstances? — Yes,    certainly;    I    have 
suggested  it. 

11.853.  Now,   a   word  or   two   about   your   plan  of 
management.     You  suggest  management  by  a  district 
superintendent? — Yes. 

11.854.  Bo  you  mean  that  one  man  to  be  a  sort  of 
district  dictator?— No,  I  think  that  would  only  be  a 
term  of  abuse  when  we  did  not  like  what  he  ordered. 
I  meant  administrator. 

11.855.  Who  are  to  be  in  the  majority  on  the  pro- 
posed local  Coal  Council?— Really,  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  precise  about  that. 

11.856.  What    interest    do    you   think    should    pre- 
ponderate or  command  the  majority  on  the  proposed 
local   coal  council? — I   do   not  think   it   is   very   im- 
portant where  you  have  the  majority,  because  I  only 
propose  that  it  should  be  an  advisory  and  consultative 
council. 

11.857.  Is  that  all?— Yes. 

11.858.  Only  advisory? — Yes,  in  all  cases. 

11.859.  I  understood  what  you  said  about  pit  com- 
mittees being  advisory? — Yes,  I  said  it  quite  clearly. 

11.860.  If  that  was   the  case  the  real   director   or 
governor  would  be  the  district  superintendent? — Yes, 
I   have   said   so — to   be   assisted  by   the   counsel   and 
criticism  of  the  local  coal  council;   and  I  have  sug- 
gested that  it  should  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  ablest  managers  and  agents  and  representatives 
of  the  employees. 

11.861.  But  only  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity?— 
Only  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

11.862.  Therefore  the  real  master  of  the  manager 
would   be   the   district   superintendent? — That   is   my 
view.      The   final   master   would   be  the  Minister   of 
Mines. 

11.863.  What  sized  district  are  you  thinking  of? — 
That  I  am  not  competent  to  decide. 

11.864.  What  have  you   in  your  mind? — I   assume 
that  Northumberland  would  be  one  district. 

11.865.  You  know  that  Northumberland  is  one-third 
the  size  of  Durham? — Yes;  and  I  would  take  Durham 
as  another. 

11.866.  Durham    in    peace    time    with    40    millions 
output    represented    by   100    different    concerns — do 
you    think    one   man    could   very    well    manage    all 
those? — I    think   one    man    can    manage   the   whole 
British   Empire.     There   is   no  difficulty   at   all.     It 
is  only  a  question  of  hierarchy  and  sufficient  members 
of  the  staff. 

11.867.  All  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  must  be 
more  than   mere   advisers? — Pardon    me,    in    arrang- 
ing   an    administration    you    do    not    consider    how 
large  it  is.     You  put  one  man  at  the  top. 

11.868.  Can  you  invest  all  with  power? — Certainly. 
Everybody  in  the  mine,   in   my  view,   right  down  to 
the  youngest  boy,   will  be  invested  with  power  and 
charged  with  a  duty. 

,  11,869.  As  between  the  manager  of  the  mine  and 

the  District  Superintendent,  who  would  there  be? 
— I  have  not  provided  for  anybody  in  between  those 
two.  but  of  course  if  you  had  a  very  large  district  it 
might  be  desirable  to  have  assistant  superintendants. 


I  have  not  gone  into  that.     There  would  still  be  a 
District  Superintemdant  even  if  he  had  assistants. 

11.870.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  do 
not   intend   that   there   should   be   emulation   among 
the  State  managers  to  produce  their  coal  cheaply? — 
I  hope  there  will  be  emulation  with  regard  to  every 
part  of  their  work.     The  consideration  of  cheapen- 
ing working   costs   would   be  only   one;   but   I   hope 
there  would  be  just  as  much  emulation  in  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents. 

11.871.  You    think    that    would    be    stimulated    by 
publicity? — Certainly,      it      is      impossible     without 
publicity. 

11.872.  Do   you    not    think,    human    nature   being 
what  it  is,  managers  would  be  more  desirous  to  show 
cheap    working    coal    and    leave    the    expensive   coal 
alone? — But  the   District   Council   would   soon   bring 
that  to  light. 

11.873.  Do   you    think    that    the    District    Council 
having   the   control   of    Durham    could    do    it? — Cer- 
tainly.     Really,    I   must   again   fall   back  on   general 
considerations.     You  only  have  one  governing  council 
for  the  British   Empire. 

11.874.  You    fall    back  on    general    considerations 
not  unnaturally,  but  I  put  it  to  you — and  I  do  not 
•wish  to  do  it  offensively — that  you  yourself  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  carrying  on   a  coal  mine? — 
I  am  very  glad  to  say  I  have  not. 

11.875.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:     I  have  heard  your 
proof  read   with  great  interest.     I  take   it,   we  may 
assume  from  it  that  you  are  unconditionally  in  favour 
of  nationalisation? — Yes. 

11.876.  How  have  you  been  able  to  come  to  a  final 
decision  of  that  kind   without  having  a  big  inquiry 
like  that   which   we   are   holding   at   present? — It   is 
necessary  that  people  who  study  these  questions  should 
make  up  their  minds.     I  have  made  myself  master  of 
such   available   information    as   there   is   on   the   coal 
question,   and,    after   all,    I   am   only    responsible   for 
forming  an  opinion,  and  I  place  that  opinion  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission   without  any  desire  that 
it  should   count  for  more  than   an  opinion. 

11.877.  It  is  really  an  opinion  without  your  having 
had    an   opportunity   of   investigating   it  on    a   large 
scale? — Pardon    me,    I   have   had   an    opportunity   of 
investigating  it  on,  perhaps,  a  larger  scale  than  most 
people. 

11.878.  Where  have  you  had   that  opportunity? — 
Truly,    there    is  no    actual    case    where    it   has    been 
carried  out  on  so  large  a  scale.     I  have  not,  certainly, 
known  any  analogous  case,  but,  after  all,  I  have  been 
studying  public  administration   all   my  life.     I  have 
seen  and  written  a  great  deal  about  public  adminis- 
tration in  all  its  forms,  including  a  very  great  sub- 
stitution of  public  administration  for  private  enter- 
prise which  has  been  going  on  in  the  world  for  the 
last   generation,   probably   greater  than   most   people 
are   aware.     I   have   studied   that.     I   cannot   profess 
to   know   everything   about   it,   but   I  have  done  my 
best,  with  my  means,  to  obtain  the  material  for  form- 
ing a  judgment  by  considering  and  investigating  what 
has  happened  in  a  good  many  different  countries  and 
a  great  many  different  services.     I  actually  was  on 
the  London   County     Council   for   18  years,     during 
which  a  great  deal  of  municipalisation  on  a  consider- 
able scale  was  done,  in  which  I  took  part. 

11.879.  If  it  was  shown  to  you  that  the  result  of  the 
German  nationalisation  of  coal  mines  was  a  failure, 
would     that  alter  your  view  at  all? — There  has  never 
been   any  nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines  in   Ger- 
many. 

11.880.  But  they  have  State  owned  mines? — Quite 
so.     That  is  a  different  thing.'    The  mere  fact  that 
the  Government  owns  some  of  the  establishments  in 
a   particular   industry    is  not    nationalisation   of   the 
industry,   but  something   quite   different   to   it. 

11.881.  Are  you  aware  that  the  United  Gladbeck, 
the  Bergmansgluck     and  the  Waltrop  mines  in  Ger- 
many were   estimated   to  make   a   profit   in    1915  of 
£455,000,    whereas    they    actually    made    a    loss    of 
£2,576,000?—!   am   interested  to  hear   that.     Might 
I    ask   what   was  the  object   with   which   they   were 
run? 

11.882.  The  object  was  to  make  profit?— Was  that 
the   object   with    which    the    Prussian    Government 
owned  mines? 
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ll,ss;i.   I    tliink   so.      They    csi  im:it«-d    th:it  one  of 
ilm-o  Mime's  would  make  u  profit  at,  the  end  of 
lh:i|.    I  line,    llu>   others   it    slight   loss  ?      I    t-uke    it    li.-ni 
yon ;    hut    if  you    have    studied   the    history    of    the 
I'ni-siiui    nuil    mines   you    will   know   that  the  object 
\\;is    not    in    tins   least   to   nutko   a  prolil    out.   1.1 
1-0:1 1  mining;  it  was  in  order  to  obtain  for  its  direct 
consumption   t lio  ooal  which   it  required  for  its 
way  and  other  sources,  and  to  protect  itself  against 
tin-  higher  prices  charged   by  the  private  enler]insc 
iind   until    you    <-nn    ascertain   what    the 
•to   li:il;mce  sheet  "is   I   do   not   think  you   can 
s:iy    tli;il    i  lie    Prussian   Government   mado  a    m:sl;iko 
or  noi . 

II. ---84.  Of  course  those  coal  mines  wore  run  under 

JIN     discipline? — They    wore    not;    as    a    matter 

iey  were  run  under  a  stringent  autoeratir 

ll,^">.   Vory  much  approaching  military  discipline:' 

I'hat  is  a  vague   term. 

I  1  ><(>.  It  is  quite  dear  that  those  State-owned 
mines  in  (iermany  have  not  helped  them  to  pay  for 
the  war?— They  have  helped  them  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

ll.-W.  It  has  not  helped  them  to  pay  for  the 
war?  They  have  not  paid  for  the  war  yet. 

11.888.  With  regard  to  the  form   of   nationalisation 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  sketch  out  here, 
do  you  believe  that  it  would  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain?— I  think 
you  would  probably  find  the  Miners'  Federation  would 
decide  that  it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  exist- 
ing system  and  they  would  give  it  a  trial.     That  is 
only  my  speculation  as  to  what  might  happen. 

11.889.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  divorce 
the  management  of  mines  from  political  influence? — 
I  do,  if  you  mean  under  Liberal  and  Tory  influence. 

11.^90.  You  told  us  this  morning  the  Minister 
would  have  to  be  responsible  to  the  House  of 
( 'ommons  ? — Yes. 

11,891.  How  could  he  manage  under  political  pres- 
sure?— It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  political 
pressure,  but  I  meant  free  from  political  influence;  I 
meant  free  from  Liberal  and  Tory  influence.  I  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  appointments  in  a 
very  much  more  unbiased  and  disinterested  way  than 
appointments  are  made  now,  and  make  them  really 
free  from  a  political  bias.  I  believe  it  would  l,e 
possible  to  carry  on  the  mining  industry  without  any 
reference  to  Liberal  or  Tory  politics,  as  it  is  certainly 
piNsihle  to  carry  on  the  Post  Office  in  that  way.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  has  ever  suggested  that  the  Post 
Office  administration  is  influenced  by  political 
pressure  in  that  narrow  sense. 

11.^92.  How  can  an  official  be  free  from  political 
influence  if  his  chief  is  liable  to  'political  pressure 
in  the  House  of  Commons? — I  was  a  Civil  Servant 
for  some  years,  and  my  chief  was  liable  to  that  i:i 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
affected  me. 

11.^93.  You  told  us  this  mornTng  that  you  were 
unable  to  get  your  own  way? — Yes,  that  is  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  working  in  a  great  machine.  The 
individual  is  never  able  to  get  all  his  own  way,  and 
it  is  just  the  same  way  in  railway  administration. 

11,894.  If  that  is  so,  how    could    you    manage    to 

secure  freedom  from  political  influence? — I  must  say 

: mbula-ndo.     It  is  done.     I  can  only  suggest 

it  is  an  advantage  that  an  individual  should  not  get 

his  own  way,  but  it  is  an  advantage  that  he  should 

Me  to  make  his  opinion  felt  with  other  people, 

and   reason  has  to  prevail.       It   is  much     easier     to 

•n.  as  has  been  said,  in  a  state  of  siege;  but  it 

is  not  good  government. 

11. ^9.").  Why   do  you   want  to  hand   over  the  coal 

mines  of  this  country  to  a  political  machine  liable  to 

pressure  and  in  which  people  would  answer  for  it  in 

tin-    House  of  Commons    by  getting    information    or 

•es,  if  you  like,  w.hich  you  do  not  think  as  reliable 

ns    the    Registrar-General's? — No    one's    figures    can 

•  reliable  ns  the  Registrar-General's.     If  you  ask 

mo  why  I  am  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 

coal  industry,   it  is  because  the  organisation  of  the 


industry   at  present  is  extremely   Inefficient,   hi   my 

opinion,   and  costly  and   wasteful,    with     bad    iocial 

I'M illciil  i<>n       has       become       imperatively 

irv,   and  tFni  only  form  of  unification  which    I 

(-in  imagine  is  national  ownership.       That  is  why    I 

am  in  favour  of  national  ownership. 

11.^96.  I  want  to  take  you  to  the  point  in  Sir 
Kit-hard  Redmayne's  evidence.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  referred  to  the  same  problem  and  not  to 
••flier  heads  which  you  attached  to  it? — Roally 
my  recollection  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence 
is  quite  the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne,  as  it. so  happened,  did  not  refer 
to  any  one  of  those  points  whi.h  the  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Committee  mentioned,  unless  they  mentioned 
the  reduction  of  colliery  consumption,  which  I  do 
not  quite  remember.  Practically  speaking,  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  did  not  refer  to  that  in  this 
connection  when  ho  said  that  "  the  present  system 
of  individual  ownership  of  collieries  is  extravagant 
and  wasteful  .  .  .  whether  viewed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  coal  mining  industry  as  a  whole 
or  from  the  national  point  of  view,  and  I  think  by 
thoughtful  persons  on  l>oth  sides,  both  the  owners,  nivl 
the  workmen,  that  is  pretty  generally  accepted." 
Then  he  went  on  to  state  the  reasons,  and  not  onw 
of  them  referred  to  the  conservation  of  coal. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  should  like  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  to  be  recalled  and  for  him  to  be  asked 
what  he  meant.  Tt  is  a  very  important  point  and 
it  covers  a  very  large  field. 

Chairman :   Yea. 

Witness:   May  I  read  what  he  said?     It  la — 

"  (1)  Prevention  of  competition,  leading  to 
better  selling  prices  for  exported  coal  being 
secured.  (2)  Control  of  freights.  (3)  Economy 
of  administration.  (4)  Provision  of  capital, 
allowing  of  quicker  and  more  extensive  develop- 
ment of  backward  mines.  (5)  More  advantageous 
purchase  of  minerals.  (6)  Reduction  of  colliery 
consumption.  (7)  More  harmonious  relations 
between  the  workmen  and  the  operators,  due  to 
steadier  work  and  adequate  remuneration  of 
workmen.  (8)  Obliteration  to  a  great  extent  of 
vested  interests  and  middlemen.  (9)  Unification 
of  the  best  knowledge  and  skill,  leading  to 
greater  interchange  of  ideas  and  comparison  of 
methods.  If  good  results  are  obtained  at  one 
mine  and  bad  in  another,  these  results  would  be 
open  to  all  to  benefit  therefrom." 

Those  were  the  advantages  which  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  ascribed  to  collective  production.  That 
would  include,  of  course,  any  form  of  unification,  and 
not  necessarily  nationalisation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  Sir,  I  think  I  should  like  to 
have  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  recalled  at  some  time. 
I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Chairman  :  Yes.  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence 
on  this  point  is  on  page  215  of  the  Shorthand  Notes. 

11.897.  Mr.  Arthur  'Balfour  (to  the  Witness) :  With 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  miners,  are  you  in  favour 
of  a  Ministry  of  Health? — Yes. 

11.898.  Would  it  be  his  business  to  look  after  the 
miners'    health? — That    point    was    elaborately   gone 
into  by   Lord    Haldane's  Machinery   of   Government 
Committee  in  this  very  connection.     Lord  Haldane's 
Machinery   of    Government   Committee  contemplated 
the   nationalisation    of   the   mines    with    remarkable 
prescience.       The    Committee    had    to    go    into    the 
question    of    the    ultimate    overlapping   which  would 
exist  between  the  Health  Ministry  and  a  number  of 
other  Ministries.     That  question  was  gone  into,  and 
it  was  decided  that  whore  an  industry  was  nationalised 
(Lord     Haldane's    Committee    "was    really    reckoning 
ahead)  and  carried  on  by  the  Government,  it  would 
be  imperative  that  that  Department  should   have  a 
Minister    of    its  own    for  reasons   which  were    there 
given,    and    in    that    case    the  overlapping    question 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  some  sort  of  machinery 
such     as    a    joint    committee    between    the    subject 
Ministry  and  the  industry  Ministry. 

11.899.  Would    there   not  be   constant  clashing    In 
that     case? — There     must     be     always     clashing     of 
Ministrioe.     You  cannot  get  a  division  of   functions 
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between  Ministries  which  does  not  lead  to  overlapping 
cases,  and  the  various  Ministries  were  distributed  by 
that  report,  including  a  Ministry  of  Mines,  in  order 
to  get  a  minimum  of  overlapping  and  a  maximum  of 
co-ordination. 

11.900.  With    regard    to   housing,    how  long    is    it 
since  you   were  in    a   miner's  house? — I    think  it   is 
some  years. 

11.901.  How    many    years?— I    do    not    remember, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  in  a  miner's  cottage 
for   10  years  certainly. 

'11,902.  lAre  you  aware  that  private  owners  have 
built  very  large  villages  of  excellent  cottages  within 
the  last  six  or  seven  years? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

11.903.  And  that  they  are  fitted  with  bathrooms? — 
Yes.     May  I   say   I  have   not  given  any  evidence  as 
to  the  character  of  housing  from  my  own  knowledge 
or  about  housing  at  all,  but  I  have  only  dealt  with  the 
facts   as  gut   in?       I   have   not  even   said   that  the 
housing  was  bad. 

11.904.  Then  you  agree  that  the  private  owner  has 
built  a  large  number  of  very  satisfactory  houses? — I 
should  not  agree  with  that — the  adverbs  are  not  care- 
fully selected.      It   is   not   a   very   large   number    of 
houses  in  relation  to  the  need  of  the  whole  industry. 
Some  private  owners  have  built  some  decent  cottages. 

11.905.  I  have  seen  a  very  large  number.       Have 
you  seen  a  large  number? — No,  and  I  will  not  con- 
tradict you,  but  I  suggest  that  the  adjective  must  be 
used  in  relation  to  the  total.     A  very  large  number 
might  be  a  thousand.     If  I  saw  a  thousand,  I  should 
say  it  is  a  very  large  number,  but  it  is  nothing  at  all 
in  comparison  with  the  million. 

11.906.  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  some  of  the  villages,  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  large 
number? — Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

11.907.  On  page  3  of  jour  proof  you  state  that  you 
would  be  afraid  that  "  a  single  monopolist  concern, 
having  tentacles  in  every  constituency  in  the  King- 
dom "   would   be   "  far  too   powerful   a  leviathan  to 
drag  with  a  hook  by  the  Home  Office."     You  do  not 
object  then   to  tremendous  trade  unions   with  equal 
power,    apparently? — I   do   not  object   at   all,   but   I 
think  that  you  have  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
prevent   any  one  trade  union   being   able  to  use  its 
powers  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  public  interest, 
and  one  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  to  nationalise  the 
industry. 

11.908.  And  you  would  say  the  same  thing  of  com- 
binations of  trade  unions? — Yes. 

11.909.  How    would    you    go    about    the    necessary 
control? — As    I    say,    generally   the    first    step    is    to 
nationalise  the  industry.     The  Government,  with  the 
public  behind   it,    is  much  more  powerful   than    the 
employers. 

11.910.  Do  you  really  believe  that  strikes  would  be 
less  frequent  if  you  nationalised  the  industry? — Yes. 
As   I   explained,    a  large  proportion    and   perhaps   a 
large  number  of  strikes  occur  from  all  sorts  of  causes 
which  ought  not  to  happen,  and  which  I  do  not  think 
would  happen  in  a  public  service. 

11.911.  Taking  the  war  period,  we  have  had  some 
little  experience  of  Government  control  of  industry. 
and  are  you  aware  that  the  number  of  strikes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  whole  period  have  been  almost 
entirely  against  the  Government? — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  the  large  majority  of  the  strikes  in  the  war 
period  have  been   against  private  employers.     There 
have  been  very  few  strikes  in  Government  establish- 
ments. 

11.912.  But  the  strikes  which  have  taken  place  in 
private  establishments  have  been  against  Government 
decisions  and   not  against  the  employers? — I   cannot 
understand  that. 

11.913.  Do  you   agree   to   that? — No,    I   think   the 
strike  is   against  the  private   employer.     It  may   be 
sometimes    because    the    private    employer    has    not 
carried  out  the  decisions  of  the  Government. 

11.914.  Are  you  aware  that  those  strikes  have  been 
verv  largely  due  to  delay  in  Government  decisions? — 
That  is  one  way  of  putting  it.     I  have  heard  it  put 
that   they  have   been    very   largely   due   to   delay    in 
carrying  out  the  decisions. 

11.915.  Are  vou   aware  that  what  you   refer  to  a< 
delay  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  has  beeu  due  to 


the  Government  having  an  imperfect  understanding 
with   regard   to   making   orders   which   could   not   be  ~\ 
carried  out? — That  is  what  the  employers  said. 

11.916.  Has  not  that  been  proved  by  enquiry  made 
afterwards?— That  I  am  not  aware  of. 

11.917.  Now,  may  I  take  you  to  the  question  of  the 
continuous  running  of  the  pits? — Yes. 

11.918.  You  said  thab  you  would  get  over  the  bad 
depressions  of  trado   by   stocking   coal  P— Yes.   tempo- 
rary depressions  and  slight  depressions. 

11.919.  Wherever  that  stocking  might  take  place  Is 
not  material  to  the  argument  ?— No,  that  is  so. 

11.920.  That  would   mean  stocking   perhaps  10   per 
cent,  of  the  output? — I  do  not  know  quite;  I  do  not 
think  sto. 

11.921.  If  you  take  the  average  output  in  a  good 
year' and  a  bad  year,  it  is  about  10  per  cent.? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  as  much  as  that.     I  explained  that  you 
must   make    a    distinction    between    small,    local  and 
temporary    depressions  which    are    by   far    the    most 
numerous  in  number,  and  it  is  large  cyclical  depres- 
sions which  have  been  in  periods  of  5  and  10  years. 
The   small   temporary    and  local   depressions   can   be 
got  over  by  the  use  of  short-term  stocking.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  cyclical  general   variations  of 
production  can  be  much  more  easily  met  by  varying 
the  number  of   people  taken   into  the  industry   and 
by    attention   being    paid    to  recruiting    for    the    in- 
dustry.    If  you  provide  for  the  facts  as  regards  all 
the  little  depressions,  you  can  provide  for  any  varia- 
tion of  considerable  magnitude  by  varying  the  rate 
of  recruiting  for  the  industry. 

11.922.  In  other  words,  you  would  attempt  to  desil 
with  the  large  depressions  of  trade  by  stocking  on  a 
large  scale?— No.   I   said  not.     You   would   vary   the 
rate  at  which  you  took  people  into  the  industry. 

11.923.  Of   course  you  appreciate   the   loss  on   the 
coal  stocked  would  be  at  least  10  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not 
know   how   you  reckon  the  loss.     There  would   be   a 
loss  of  interest. 

11.924.  By  waste,  and  so  on?— On  that  there  is  a 
certain   diversity   of   opinion.      The   loss  is  very   dif- 
ferent on  some  coal  from  what  it  is  on  others. 

11.925.  If  you  were  trying  to  operate  a  pit,   you 
would  have  to  operate  it  whether  the  coal  was  i;oc.d 
for  stocking  or  bad? — Yes,  you  would  work  ea.^b  pit 
continuously. 

11.926.  Through  the  extent  of  that  waste  you  would 
increase   the   overhead  cost   of  coal   throughout    th<> 
country? — Yes,  to  the  extenti  of  any  waste  for  that; 
but   remember,   in   return  for    that   you   would   have 
other    improved    conditions.      You    would    have    first 
of  all  the  security  which  the  stocks  provided  you  with 
against   any    interruption  of    supply,   which   is   verv 
material,   although   you  cannot   put   a   money   value 
upon  it.     Secondly,  you  would  have  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  running  which  is  involved  in  absolute 
continuity  of  production.     Thirdly,  you  would  hove 
another  thing  which   is  not  comparable  in   terms  of 
money,   and   that   is  the   very   justifiable  security   to 
the  colliery  workers  of  their  daily  dinner:  that  would 
be  secured  to  them,  and  their  livelihood  would  not  be 
interrupted  by  breaches  of  continuity. 

11.927.  To  the  extent  to  which  you  restricted   the 
output  by  taking  on  less  men  or  increased  the  stock, 
you  would  increase  the  cost  by  an  increase  in  stand- 
ing charges? — Yes,  but  you  have  to  take  into  account 
the   other   factors  by   which   you    diminish   the   cost. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  net  result  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  cost. 

11.928.  How   could    it  be    anything   else?— No   ->np 
could  possibly   state   at  this  moment  what  would  be 
the  balancing  effect  of  these  two  considerations.       I 
have  been  asked  this  morning  about  collieries  which 
only  work  three  days  a   week.       What  is  the  cost  of 
the"  collieries    which    work   tihree    days    a    week?     It 
must  be  considerably   ip  excel*  of   those  which  work 
six  davs  a  week.     If  you  can  avoid  all  that  loss  you 
have   a   considerable    surplus    to   sot   off    against   any 
loss  by  stocking. 

11.929.  To   avoid   that    loss    you  have   to    alter    the 
human  nature  of  tho  miner  and  persuade  him  to  work 

six  days  a  work? — No.  I  am  riot  talking  about  that. 
It  is  the  useless  discontinuity  which  is  not  due  to 
anything  in  the  miner.  I  nm  not  talking  about 
absenteeism  in  collieries  which  only  work  three  days 
a  week.  I  do  not  want  to  run  off  into  a  defence  "f ! 


MINUTKS    OK    KVIDKNCK. 
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the  miner     \Vhnfc  wo  arc  talking  nlmut  is  the  def. 

management  . 

1 :!().  One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  produc- 
t!<ui  and  also  N>  pay  higher  waiM-s  would  !*•  in 
work  lull  time,  would  it  not:-  That  is  \\hat  I  :un 
You  cannot  secure  absolute  continuity 
<>l  working  full  time  under  nn  individual  system  of 
ownership  of  the  collieries.  It  has  been  stated  on 
l>ohalf  of  the  colliery  owners  time  after  time  that  in 
iu»  possible  way  could  you,  under  their  system  of 
individual  ownership,  prevent  temporary  interruption 
of  Hot-king  from  one  cause  or  another. 

ll,!»:tl.  Apparently  you  can  do  that  under 
nationalisation  because  you  provide  for  stocking  and 
restriction  of  output? — I  have  not  mentioned 
restriction  of  output,  and  I  do  not  propose  th;it 
in  any  sense  whatever.  May  I  state  that  I  propose' 
that  every  colliery  in  State  employment  should  work 
with  absolute  continuity  unless  there  is  a  breakdown 
of  machinery,  which  I  should  hope  would  not  happen. 
f  should  say  any  Minister  of  Mines  would  deserve 
to  be  dismissed  summarily  if  he  were  so  culpable  ns 
no!  to  arrange  for  his  mines  to  work  continuously. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  any  unified  system  working  the 
mines  continuously,  but  it  is  impossible  under 
individual  management  of  the  ^oal  mines.  It  is  quite 
oa^v  under  unified  management.  If  you  ask  me  how  I 
do  that.  I  point  out  at  once  that  you  do  not  work 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  a  constantly  varying 
demand,  but  you  work  to  a  fixed  deman.x  w'hich 
is  in  excess  of  that  varying  demand  in  r>rder  to 
provide  for  the  building  up  of  stocks.  If  you  r,sk 
me  u  hot  In  r  I  apply  that  to  the  great  cyclical  varia- 
tions. I  say  no:  those  would  be  met,  not  by 
restriction  of  output  in  the  sense  of  attempting  to 
limit  the  output,  but  by  restriction  of  recruiting  to 
the  number  of  men  in  the  mine  to  produce  the  supply 
nhich  is  required. 


1 1  '.ML'.   1 1   tin-  in  me  i«  laid  out  to  produce  a  certain 
output,    yon    would    restrict    the    number    nf    n 
KOJ    I    would   restrict  tho  numbor  of  re<  ruit«.     I   am 
not    in    favour    of    taking   on    more    State   officials 
as  the.se  men  would   )H>      than   there  I'M  work   for  them 
to  do. 

11.933.  You  would  restrict  the  prospective  persona 
in   training  for   the   mines:' — (Certainly.     You   would 
not   take   into   the  coal   mines   at   a   time  when    the 
production  was  greatly  reduced  .quite  ao  many  of  tho 

who  would  go  into  the  coal  mines  if  the  pro- 
duction were  increasing  year  by  year.  But  that 
happens  now.  The  private  owner  does  not  take  new 
men  into  his  service  when  his  production  is  decreasing. 
[  nm  only  proposing  that  what  is  now  done  un- 
sysfcematically,  and  without  knowledge  of  each  other's 
requirements,  should  be  done  systematically  in  the 
light  of  statistics. 

11.934.  Uo  you   believe  nationalised  coal  mines   at 
the   end  of   5   years   would   make  or   lose   money?  — 
f   think  the  object  of  a  national  industry  is  not   to 
make  or   lose  money.     The  object  of   a   nationalised 
coal    industry    is    to    supply    coal,    and    supply    it    as 
required   in    the   best   possible   way   and    at   as   little 
cost  as   possible,   but  it  would   not  be  tho  object  of 
a     nationalised     industry     to    make    money     in     the 
ordinary  sense.     I    think   what  we  have  to  do  is   to 
carry  our  minds   from   the  notion   of  making  money 
to  the  notion  of  performing  public  service,   and  let 
every   one   in   the  kingdom   have   the   coal   he   wants 
when  he  wants  it. 

11.935.  You    would     run     it    as    a    national     coal 
charity? — No;    I    would    not    run    it    as    a    national 
coal    charity.      I    think   the   Chancellor   of    the    Ex- 
chequer would  get  a   nice  little  return  out  of  it  as 
he  does  out  of  the   Post  Office,   but  the  Post  Office 
is  not  run  for  profits. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


r/ifiirman:  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
venient, subject  to  your  convenience,  to  give  Mr. 
Sidney  \\Vbb  a  rest,  and  to  take  two  witnesses  who 
have  to  return  to  Glasgow  and  elsewhere.  These 
are  witnesses  of  the  economist  class,  and  we  have 
heard  a  good  many  of  them.  Unless  some  gentleman 


has  a  particular  question  to  ask,  it  might  be  advis- 
able to  read  their  proofs  and  pay  great  attention  to 
them,  but  not  to  have  a  cross-examination  at  too 
great  a  length. 

First  of  all,  I  will  call  Mr.  Graham  Wallas. 


Mr.  GRAHAM  WALLAS,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


11.936.  Chairman:    I    will   rend  your  proof,   which 

is  as  follows:  — 

"  I  am  Professor  of  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  London,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  MacDonnell  Commission  on  the  Civil 
Service  (1912-1915).  I  am  not  a  professed 
economist,  but  am  familiar  with  some  of  the 
political  and  administrative  arguments  for  and 
-ist  "  Nationalisation."  Many  of  the  arguments 
which  I  have  heard  used  against  nationalisation 
:  o  me  to  involve  a  confusion  between  the  results 
nf  large-scale  organisation  and  those  of  nationalisa- 
tion. The  village  carrier  is  impelled  to  be  efficient 
by  different  motives  from  those  which  impel  the 
parcel-postman.  But  much,  if  not  most,  of 
that  difference  would  also  be  found  ii  one  compared 
him  with  the  man  who  delivers  parcels  for  a  large 
privately-owned  railway  company;  or  if  one  compared 
a  village  .shopkeeper  with  one  of  the  employees  of  a 
multiple-shop  company,  or  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society. 

Nearly  all  students  are,  I  believe,  agreed  that  the 

advantages  of  large-scale  organisation  of  some   kind 

outweigh   its    disadvantages    in   the  case    of    railway 

service;   and  some  students  believe  that  the  balance 

of  advantage  is  on  the  same  side  in  the  case  of  the 

distribution     of     food     in    urban    areas.      I     myself 

.e,   though  I  have   no  expert  knowledge  of   the 

ical  facts,  that  large-scale  organisation  of  some 

kind  is  an  advantage  in  British  coal-getting. 

If  so,  the  question  is  narrowed  down  to  a  com- 
parison between  nationalisation  and  other  forms  of 
large-scale  organisation.  Apparently,  in  the  course 
"f  ihe  discussion  it  is  being  further  narrowed  to  a 
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comparison  between  the  nationalisation  and  large- 
scale  private  administration  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  State  control.  I  shall  myself  consider  the 
problem  of  nationalisation  neither  as  an  industrial 
nor  as  a  technical,  but  as  an  administrative  problem. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  State  should  become  respon- 
sible for  the  appointment,  discipline,  promotion  and 
control  of  perhaps  twelve  hundred  thousand  persons, 
men,  boys,  women  and  girls,  ranging  from  the 
managers  of  great  systems  of  pits  down  to  pit-boys 
and  girl  typists.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  will 
be  an  advantage  to  the  community  if  the  State  takes 
reasonable  care  in  avoiding  certain  administrative 
dangers,  and  that  it  will  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
community  if  such  care  is  not  taken. 

The  most   obvious   administrative  dangers  may   be 
summed  up  as  follows:  — 

(o)  The  coal-mining  service  might  become  corrupt 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  Posts  might  be 
sold  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  fill 
them,  as  posts  in  the  British  Civil  Service 
were  sold  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

(I/)  The  service  might  get,  in  the  American 
sense,  "  into  politics."  Posts  and  pro- 
motion would  be  given  as  a  reward  for 
political  work  or  political  subscriptions; 
and  those  who  opposed  the  party  which 
for  the  moment  dominated  either  Parlia- 
ment or  the  district  concerned  might  be 
.  passed  over  or  dismissed,  or  refused  work, 
(e)  The  service  might  become,  as  some  of  tin- 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  guilds 
became,  a  "  family  affair."  Official.! 
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and  workmen  might  acquire  a  customary 
right  to  appoint  or  admit  to  employment 
their  sons  or  other  relatives.  Outsiders 
might  only  be  admitted  to  work  for  which 
there  were  few  applications,  and  superior 
and  inferior  hereditary  grades  would  be 
thus  created. 

(d)  Or  all  or  some  of  these  evils  might  develop 
sporadically  and  partially. 

I  should  suppose  that  instances  of  all  these  evils 
might  be  found  in  the  existing  private  administra- 
tion of  the  industry.  Any  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  service  which  made  admission  to  it 
more  desirable  than  admission  to  other  forms  of 
employment  would,  of  course,  increase  the  danger, 
whether  the  industry  were  publicly  or  privately 
owned. 

In  approaching  similar  problems  in  the  Civil 
Service,  the  Royal  Commissions  which  have  enquired 
into  them  (of  which  the  Phiyfair,  Ridley  and 
MacDonnell  Commissions  have  been  the  most 
important)  have  separated  the  forms  of  service  into 
(i)  administrative  and  clerical,  (ii) .  technical,  and 
(iii)  manual. 

The  most  elaborate  system  that  has  been  built 
up  in  the  British  Civil  Service  is  that  providing  for 
admission  to  and  promotion  in  clerical  and  adminis- 
trative work.  The  basis  for  this  system  is  admission 
by  open  competitive  examination  in  the  subjects  nf 
a  general  education.  It  is  believed  that  a  properly 
educated  young  man  or  woman  can  be  trained  after 
appointment  to  do  the  administrative  work  even  of 
such  a  technical  department  as  the  War  Office  or 
the  Admiralty.  The  higher  posts  in  this  work  are 
therefore  normally  given  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  it.  ,  If  this  system  is  used  to  any  extent 
in  the  mining  service  it  would  probably  be  well  to 
require  a  certain  knowledge  of  natural  science  in 
the  examination,  even  from  the  future  clerks  and 
secretaries  of  the  service.  The  present  distinction 
between  "  Class  I  "  appointments  and  those  of  a 
lower  grade  might  bo  modified;  and  promotion  might 
mainly  depend  rather  on  proved  efficiency  than  on 
the  examination  by  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  hold  the 
examinations  not  in  London,  but  in  the  coal  districts; 
so  that  the  mass  of  the  candidates,  especially  for  the 
minor  clerical  posts,  would  normally  come  from  those 
districts,  and  be  familiar  with  their  conditions. 

The  appointment  of  technical  officers  under  the 
State,  such  as  Government  chemists,  or  engineers, 
or  lawyers,  or  doctors,  has  hitherto  been  somewhat 
haphazard.  The  Playfair  and  Ridley  Commission* 
practically  ignored  this  problem.  The  MacDonnoli 
Commission  recommended  that  in  the  appointment 
of  young  men  and  women  for  technical  posts  reliance 
should  mainly  be  placed  on  competitive  examination 
in  technical  subjects,  and  that  in  the  appointment 
of  older  persons  to  posts  for  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  have  been  trained  outside  the  service, 
all  posts  should  be  advertised  and  applications  should 
be  considered  by  technical  committees  of  selectio  i 
containing  at  least  one  representative  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Since  the  technical  work  of 
coal  mining  is  highly  specialised,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  best  men  for  the  higher  technical 
posts  would  be  selected  from  those  trained  from  youth 
in  the  service.  If  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
carefully  against  "  regionalism  "  in  promotion.  A 
brilliant  young  mining  engineer  should  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  the  chance  of  appointment  to  an 
important  post  outside  his  own  district.  Cn.ro  should 
also  bo  taken  that  women  shall  be  eligible  for  all 
work  for  which  their  powers  are  suited.  I  believe, 
for  instance,  that  some  of  the  best  living  "  fossil 
botanists  "  are  women. 

The  British  State  has  hitherto  given  very  little 
general  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  best  way  of 
appointing,  promoting  and  dismissing  manual 
workers  outside  the  Army,  Navy  and  postal  service. 
I  do  not  know,  for  instance,  that  there  exists  in 
print  any  description  of  the  actual  forces  which 
influence  the  appointment  or  refusal  to  appoint 
applicants  for  manual  work  in  the  State  dockyards. 


Appointment  and  promotion  of  manual  workers 
to  a  service  so  large  and  complex  as  the  coal-mining 
industry  would  be  a  comparatively  new  problem. 
It  should  be  carefully  enquired  into  as  soon  as 
nationalisation  is  decided  on,  and  continuously 
watched  during  the  development  of  the  new  system. 
The  existing  miners  would,  of  course,  be  taken  over 
by  the  State,  and  any  system  of  filling  new  vacancies 
and  making  new  appointments  should  probably  be 
decentralised,  and  perhaps  made  to  conform,  as  far 
as  can  be  done  without  loss  of  efficiency,  to  the  best 
local  traditions. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  various  Commissions 
on  the  Civil  Service  and  my  own  administrative 
experience,  both  on  the  London  School  Board  and  on 
the  London  County  Council,  suggest  to  me  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  State,  in  taking  over  so  large 
a  new  service,  to  consider  carefully  the  right  way  of 
dealing  with  those  oases  of  slackness  and  inefficiency 
(both  on  the  administrative  and  on  the  technical 
side)  which  do  not  amount  to  gross  misconduct.  This 
problem  also  exists,  of  course,  in  large-scale  private 
industry. 

If  the  mines  are  nationalised,  and  particularly 
if  examination  is  to  be  used  to  any  considerable 
extent  as  a  means  of  recruiting,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  problem  of  employment  is  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  technical  and  general  educational 
systems  of  the  mining  districts.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  organisation  of  technical  education 
and  research  should  be  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  whole  system.  A  young  engineer  or  chemist, 
for  instance,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  promote  tn  a 
higher  grade  of  work,  might  well  be  given  a  short 
leave  of  absence,  together  with  opportunities  of 
research,  either  in  Britain  or  in  America,  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  high  technical  expert. 

All  these  administrative  problems  would  exist,  and 
would  have  to  be  solved,  whether  the  form  of 
nationalisation  adopted  were  administration  by  an 
ordinary  Government  Department  or  such  a  scheme 
of  joint  Governmental  and  vocational  control  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Straker  in  his  evidence. 

An  essential  difference  between  coal-getting  and 
other  industries  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  existing 
coal  deposits  when  once  exhausted  cannot  be  renewed ; 
sr>  that  each  generation  of  the  inhabitation  of  Great 
Britain  has  to  decide  how  far  it  will  prefer  tho 
interests  of  its  successors  to  its  own  interest.  In 
this  all-important  respect  I  believe  that  nationalisa- 
tion woaild  have  an  advantage  over  private  owner- 
ship. The  same  man  will,  I  believe,  when  he  is 
acting  as  a  voter  or  Member  of  Parliament,  or 
Minister,  or  State  official  be  more  influenced  by 
national  interests  in  distant  future  than  when  he  is 
acting  as  a  shareholder,  or  manager,  or  member  of  a 
trade  union." 

11.937.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  will  only  ask  you  a  few 
questions,   as  your  proof  is  very  clear.     You  lay  the 
main    stress    on    the    method    by    which    the    staff    is 
obtained  and  promoted.     That  is  the  most  important 
thing,   is  it  not? — Yes. 

11.938.  And  you  point  out  that  there  is  a  danger 
in    all    State   enterprise   that   the   service    might   get 
either  corrupt  or  be  influenced  by  politics? — Yes. 

11.939.  But  I  gather  that  you  do  not  suggest  that 
that  has  been  typical  of  modern  British  administra- 
tion and  that  it  has,  to  some  extent,  avoided  those 
dangers? — When  I  was  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  London  education  I  saw  the  reality  of  some 
of  the  dangers.     I  was,  for  my  first  three  years  on 
the  London  School  Board,  the  Whip  of  my  party,  and 
the  Whip  of  a  party  sees  the  motives  of  everyone  con- 
cerned,  perhaps,   in   their  most   naEed   simplicity.     I 
became  then,  for  seven  years,  Chairman  of  the  School 
Management  Committee.     We  were  dealing  then  with 
the  problem  which  in  some  ways  would  be  very  like 
this  of  the  miner;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  a  very  large 
service — the   County    Council    has,    I   suppose,    about 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  teachers— nearly  all  of  whom 
belonged     to     a     great     national    organisation,     the 
National   Union   of   Teachers,    with    a   very   powerful 
electoral     influence — and    undoubtedly    there    was    a 
period  for  some  years  before  the  County  Council  took 
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over  tho  work  in  which  it  wns  extremely  difficult  to 

avoid   a    real   scandal    in    th;it    respect,   and   where  an 
ambitious   assistant    teacher    might    naturally    hope   for 

promotion  ii  In'  interested  himself  in  eleotioneerinoMid 

I  lie  cirri  inn  of  .1  promi in-lit  leader  of  the  body.  That 
evil  1:11111'  In  an  cml,  MI  I'ar  as  I  was  alilc  to  observe 
when  tin-  Count)'  Council  took  over  tho  work,  because 
tin-  Counts  Council  took  certain  pro- •niitions  which 
urn  not  taken  at  the  School  Board.  It  also  came 
in  an  cud  because  tho  County  Council,  I  think, 
n  presented  a  larger  interest,  having  financial  and 
administrative  interests  not  merely  in  one  thing,  and 
iso  it  had  definitely  to  fcol  that  it  was  concerned 
with  the  raisin;;  of  money,  as  \\-cll  as  with  tho  saving 
of  it.  I  did  feel  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  very 
dillc'iilt  problem,  requiring  constant  forethought  and 
ant  observation  to  prevent  evils  of  that  sort 
appearing  oven  under  modern  English  conditions. 

1 1. DID.  At  any  rate,  you  think  it  was  successfully 
coped  with  in  that  instance,  and  could  be  successfully 
c.iped  with  on  the  lines  you  suggest? — Yes. 

1  1.041.  Moreover,  I  think  you  indicate,  do  you  not, 
that  analogous  things  happen  in  private  enterprise? 
— I  believe  in  America,  where  I  have  spent  part  of 
my  time,  tho  most  scandalous  instances  of  big  organi- 
sations being  in  politics  are  very  often  cases  where  the 
Organisations  are  under  purely  private  ownership.  The 
Huston  and  Maine  Itailruad,  which  corrupted  tho 
politics  for  ten  years  at  least  of  three  of  the  New 
Knglnnd  States,  was  all  that  time  purely  private. 
Tli.'  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whose  best  friends  would 
not  defend  all  its  actions,  was  under  private  owner- 
ship. As  soon  as  you  get  a  highly  organised  body 
dealing  with  matters  of  nigh  concern,  in  non-political 
ownership,  it  is  used  for  political  purposes. 

1  1 .042.  Applying  that  to  the  alternative  of  a 
National  Coal  Trust,  what  do  you  think  of  the  possible 
inconvenience  of  a  National  Coal  Trust  in  this 
country? — I  should  have  thought  a  coal  trust  over 
parts  of  England  might  very  easily,  and  very 
probably  would,  have  the  same  sort  of  influence  that 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  had  over  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company 
had  over  the  politics  of  New  Hampshire:  that  is 
to  say,  it  and  its  officials  would  feel  themselves  forced. 
They  would  say  they  owed  it  to  themselves  to  defend 
themselves  against  attack;  they  would  feel  forced 
to  go  into  politics,  and  would  be  a  source  of  corruption 
by  their  power  ^pf  patronage  in  particular. 

11.943.  1    suppose  with  regard    to    the  particular 
is  you  suggest  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  State 

fiaphn -im-nt,   it   would   be  hardly   possible   to  enforce 
that  with  a  national  trust? — I  should  have  thought, 
the  national  trust  meant  national  administra- 
tion, with  only  the  name  of  a  trust,  it  would  be  im- 
Me    to    enforce    what   'the    Americans    call    civil 
service  principles  upon  the  day  to  day  appointments 
and  promotions  of  such  bodies 

11.944.  Sir  Allan  Smith:  You  condemn  the  Ameri- 
-ystfin? — I    have    stated     certain     evils    which 

appear,    so    far    as    my    experience    goes,    in    certain 
large  American   public  utility  corporations. 

11,9)5.  And  you  expect  us  to  avoid  those  evils? — 

Yes. 

11,94C.  Are  those  evils  due  to   any   extent  to  the 
fact    that    public   officials   change    with   each   govern- 
ment?—I   think   the   particular   evil   I   was   thinking 
of,  namely   a  large   privately-owned   and  highly  con- 
centrated body  dealing  with  a  vital  public  utility  and 
Ming  itself  against  legislation  or   administrative 
interference  by  interfering  in  politics,  does  not  seem 
to  bo  necessarily  concerned  with  the  change  in 
the-  spoils  system. 

11.947.  What    is    tho    spoils    system?— That    is   tho 

system  by  which,  on  a  change  of  administration,  the 

body  of  the  civil  servants  in   America  usod  to 

it   of  office,   and   other  parties  come  in.     That, 

ni    know,    has    almost    come   to    an    end.      With 

1   to  the  mass  of  public  officials  in   America  at 

tbi*  moment,  the  spoils  system  is  very  much  restricted 

now. 

11,048.   Do  you   think   thero   is   any  chance  of   any 
arrangement  of  that  description,  namely,  the  political 
power    on     industrial    concerns     in  this    country? — 
should   have,  thought  that   it    was  one  of  the  great 
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threatening  dangers.  Take  ono  industrial  concci  „ 
which  is  concerned  with  the  sale  of  alcohol.  I  should 
have  thoUffhl  it  was  rather  notorious  that  that  Ml 

ticular  industrial  concern  or  set  .,t  oontMn 
felt  itself  bound  to  undertake  largo  political  activities. 
11,01!).  >ou  mean  that  it  conducts  a  campaign 
through  its  members  in  I'ai-liament  '•!  And  il  employ* 
its  own  officials  and  representatives  in  the  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  political  posi- 
tion. 

11,950.  Then  do  you  think  any  combination  which 
conducts  political  activities  is  to  be  condemned?— 
I  think  all  combinations  are  bound  to  do  it,  but 
I  think  the  State  under  those  circumstances  is  bound 
to  take  precautions  against  the  corruption  which 
might  result  from  such  activities. 

I  1 .051.  What  sort  of  corruption  do  you  think  would 
result  from  the  political  activities  of  the  trade  unions 
or  Labour  Party?— I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that 
if  it  was  found  that  the  right  way  to  get  into  a  pit. 
or  the  right  way  to  get  a  check-weighmanship,  or 
a  clerkship,  or  one  advantage  or  another  at  the  pit, 
was  to  show  yourself  very  active  for  the  Labour 
party,  that  would  in  the  end  produce  an  undesirable, 
state  of  things— both  inefficient  appointments  and 
a  corruption  of  politics.  I  think  care  ought  to 
be  taken  that  some  other  influence  than  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  Labour  party  agent  should 
bo  brought  to  bear  in  the  recruiting  of  the  men. 

11.952.  Under   nationalisation    would    you  suggest, 
riot  only  combinations  of  employers  or  capitalists,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  them,  but  also  combinations 
of  workpeople  should  be  excluded,  and  men  should  bo 
dealt   with  on   their   actual  merits? — Again   you   are 
using   largo    words.      I    am    confining    myself   to    the 
question  of  recruiting  and  promotion  in  the  service, 
and  I  think,  so  far  as  possible,  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
that  in  recruiting  or  promotion  you  depend  upon  the 
political  activities  either  of  employers  or  of  workmen. 

11.953.  Or  of  membership  of  an  association  (say  a 
capitalist  association)  or  membership  of  a  trade  union 
(say  a  Labour  party)? — Certainly,   membership  of  a 
Labour  party  which  would  influence  promotion  would 
he  disastrous. 

11.954.  Are  you  satisfied  nationalisation  is  a  desir- 
able experiment? — I  agree,   if  I  may  say  so  respect- 
fully,  with  tho  statement  in  the  Chairman's  report), 
that  tho  existing  system  may  be  held  to  have  broken 
down.      I   think   it  has   failed   to   produce   industrial 
peace  or  the  effective  and  economical  production  of 
coal. 

11.955.  May  I  interrupt  you  to  point  out  a  fact? 
Tho  Chairman's  report  said,  "  even  upon  the  evidence 
already  given."     Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  tho 
evidence  still  to  be  given  before  the  Commission  may 
induce  the  Chairman  to  alter  his  opinion  as  to  tho 
present  system  of  ownership  and  working  in  the  coal 
Industry? — That  may  be.     I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  reading  it,  and  I  may  be  converted. 

11.956.  You  take  tho  Chairman  as  coming  to  that 
conclusion,   and  ho  states   "  even   upon  the  evidence 
already  given  "? — That  is  so. 

11.957.  Going  on  your  own  ideas  and  your  own  con- 
victions,  and   leaving    the   Chairman  and  his  report 
alone,  I  ask  you  again,  are  you  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
wiso  thing  to  enter  into  such  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ment   as    nationalising    the    coal  industry    in    this 
country? — That  is  my  opinion. 

11.958.  Which?— That  it  is  wise  for  us  to  do  so. 

11.959.  Upon  what  do  j-ou  ground  your  opinion? — 
I   ground  my  opinion  on  my  knowledge,   on  tho  ono 
hand,   of  the  present  state  of  things,   gathered   from 
tho  evidence  so  far  as  I  have  boon  able  to  road  it  now, 
and  other  considerations  within  the  last  forty  years, 
and   from  attempts  to  ascertain  the  facts  from  any- 
thing  

11.960.  Let  us  have  it  bit  by  bit.     Take  the  present 
state  of  things :      What  is  the  present  state  of  things 
upon  which  you  ground  your  opinion? — The  fact  that 
tho  Chairman's  report  has  made  that  statement. 

11.961.  Then    you    are  taking   his    words   and   not 
your    own    conviction? — No,    my    own    conviction    :s 
based  in  part  upon  my  reliance  upon  tho  Chairman; 
but  at  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
road  tho  evidence,  and  so  far  as  I  have,  going  about 
the  industrial  parts  of  England,  been  able  to  observe 
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the  facts,  I   have  come  to  the  same   conclusion. 

11,962.  In  coming  to  that  conclusion  have  you  been 
moved  at  all  by  the  reference  to  the  various  points  of 
argument,  namely,  housing,  infantile  mortality,  pre- 
vention of  accidents  and  diseases — have  you  been  in- 
iluenced  by  these  points? — If  I  may  say  so,  I  have 
been  influenced  by  my  feeling  that  a  nationalised 
industry  can  dovetail  itself  more  conveniently  with 
the  other  national  activities  than  an  industry  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  private  hands.  Mr.  Harold  Cox 
told  us  that  he  wanted  to  sell  the  London  schools  for 
what  they  would  fetch  and  start  with  private  adven- 
ture London  schools.  If  all  the  London  schools  were 
private  adventure  schools,  1  myself  think  they  would 
be  worse  schools,  and  they  would  be  also  more  difficult 
to  use  for  the  purpose  of  national  and  London  health 
and  recreation  and  other  purposes. 


11.963.  Would  you  apply  your  mind  to  housing?— 
Yes.     I  say  I  think  it  would  be  more  possible  under 
nationalisation    to    dovetail   the    industry   of    getting 
coal  with  the  industry  of  making  good  houses  than 
under  the  system  of   private  ownership. 

11.964.  Do  you  think  the  provision  of  good  houses 
ought  to  be  a  national  burden? — I  think  it  ought  to 
be  a  national  object. 

11.965.  A  national  burden? — The  question  whether 
the  London  trams  are  a  London  burden  is  a  question 
of  finance.     They   do  not  cost  anything,   but  finance 
is  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration,  and  it  may  well 
be  either  that  houses  would  be  provided  under  circum- 
stances which  would  not  appear  in  the  annual  budget 
as  a  charge ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  might 
appear  as  a  charge  in  the  annual  budget. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


MR.  J.  H.  JONES,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


11,966.  Chairman:  I  believe  you  are  Lecturer  in 
Social  Economics  at  Glasgow  University? — Yes. 

Chairman :  The  Secretary  will  read  certain  portions 
of  the  witness's  prpof,  and  Mr.  Tawney  and  Mr. 
Balfour  will  ask  questions. 

Secretary : 

"  SUGGESTIONS. 

Suggestions  for  Reorganisation. 

It  follows  from  what  has  already  been  stated  that, 
if  it  were  practicable,  experiment  along  different  lines 
would  be  desirable.  It  is  suggested  that  experiments 
of  different  kinds  are  practicable.  There  are  several 
distinct  coalfields,  differing  in  geological  features  and 
perhaps  in  economic  character istics.  These  areas  or 
fields  may  be  kept  separate  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment, for,  although  they  are  in  indirect  competition 
(and  sometimes  direct),  and  the  differences  in  the 
properties  of  the  coals  in  different  areas  result  in 
inter-area  trade  (e.g.,  anthracite  coal  may  be  sent 
from  South  Wales  to  the  North;  South  Yorkshire  coke 
appears  to  be  used  in  some  Staffordshire  blast  furnaces 
in  preference  to  that  supplied  at  lower  prices  from 
local  ovens),  they  may  be  regarded  substantially  as 
economic  entities. 

The  coal  industry  is  clearly  divided  into  two  parts, 
mining  and  distribution. 

Nationalisation  for  Scotland. 

(a)  Mining. — Nationalisation  has  not  hitherto  been 
defended  in  this  memorandum.  But  it  has  never  been 
tested,  and  it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Scottish  industry  should  be  nationa- 
lised. The  Scottish  coalfield  is  not  only  remote  from 
the  others,  it  also  seems  to  be  fairly  representative  in 
the  sense  that  it  contains  old  and  costly  mines  as  well 
as  new  and  prosperous  ones,  and  many  seams  yet  to  be 
opened.  The  export  trade  is  fairly  important  and 
relatively  simple.  The  housing  problem  is  more  acute 
here  than  elsewhere,  and  will  need  special  considera- 
tion. For  the  house-building  industry  in  exclusively 
mining  communities  is  regarded  as  highly  speculative 
on  account  of  the  precariousness  of  the  life  of  a  mine. 

Cartel  or  Joint  "Board  for  South  Wales. 

The  South  Wales  field  liee  at  the  other  extremity, 
and,  for  technical  reasons,  presents  a  more  difficult 
problem.  It  should  be  controlled  by  a  Cartel  or 
Mining  Board.  A  cartel  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  trust, 
in  that  the  fate  of  the  industry  would  not  then  depend 
upon  a  few  heads  or  directors. 

The  Cartel  should  be  a  Joint  Board,  upon  which 
equal  representation  would  bo  given  to  employers, 
workpeople,  consumers  and  the  State  (which  would 
also  be  the  chief  consumer).  Its  function  would  be  to 
purchase  the  coal  from  the  mine  owners,  and  sell  it 
to  the  consumers.  The  purchase  price  would  be 
quoted  "  free  on  truck,"  and  vary  only  according  to 
quality. 

Deviations  from  the  Quota  price. 
The  difference  between  the  purchase  price  and  sale 
price    (free   on  truck)    would    represent   expenses  of 


management  plus  a  contribution  towards  a  special 
compensation  fund.  The  Board  would  distribute 
orders  to  the  mine  owners,  the  individual  quota  being 
determined  at  first  by  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
mine;  but  the  owner  would  be  permitted  to  supply 
additional  quantities  at  prices  below  the  fixed  or 
standard  price,  the  excess  to  be  permitted  varying 
with  the  extent  of  the  reduction  in  price — thus  x  toiib 
at  a/-  per  ton  reduction,  (x  +  y)  tons  at  (a  +  b)/-  per 
ton  reduction,  and  so  on.  Stocks  would  thus  b< 
accumulated.  Under  normal  conditions  the  subse- 
quent quota  of  the  mine  would  be  increased  pro  rata. 
and  the  standard  price  adjusted.  This  would  prevent 
owners  from  "  dumping  "  during  depression,  for  the 
subsequent  regulated  uniform  or  standard  price  would 
be  affected  thereby.  Yet  each  firm  would  quote  as 
much  as  possible  below  the  standard  price  in  order  to 
retain  its  quota.  The  position  of  the  individual  mine 
owner  would  be  (to  use  a  technical  phrase)  similar  to 
that  of  a  monopolistic  combination  producing  manu- 
factured goods,  the  demand  for  which  is  highly  elastic 
-  which  is  a  consummation  to  be  desired. 

Determination  of  the  Quota  Price. 

The  standard  price  would  be  determined  at  first 
substantially  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  relatively 
poor  mines — to  be  more  precise  (for  it  is  a  vital  point) 
by  the  average  cost  of  mining,  say,  that  half  of  the 
total  supply  which  is  most  costly  to  produce.  (The 
traction  is  purely  illustrative.)  But  the  quota  of  the 
richer  mines  would  gradually  increase,  and  the  stan- 
dard price  gradually  fall  (see  last  paragraph). 

Effects  of  the  Scheme. 

There  would  therefore  be  needed  a  subsidy  for  the 
poorer  mines,  drawn  from  the  profits  of  the  Board. 
The  subsidy  would  be  pro  rata  with  output,  not  pro- 
ducing capacity,  and  there  would  probably  be  reached 
in  some  cases  a  point  at  which  a  reduction  in  price, 
plus  fair  compensation  for  closing  down  a  mine, 
would  be  better  than  the  maintenance  of  the  standard 
price.  This  would  be  in  line  with  the  present  custom 
of  scrapping  machinery  in  manufacturing  industries. 
The  scheme  would  avoid  the  danger  of  a  reduction  in 
wages  rates ;  it  would  prevent  the  sudden  closing  down 
of  mines,  allow  workmen  time  to  adjust  themselves  c<> 
new  conditions,  and  preserve  mines  in  existence  as 
long  as  socially  desirable;  it  would  provide  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  where  necessary ;  it  would  preserve 
initiative  and  stimulate  enterprise,  and  considerably 
reduce  the  increment  in  profits  due  to  geographic 
conditions  and  prevent  that  due  to  trade  booms  ;  it 
would  stabilise  prices  (free  on  truck)  and  eliminate 
the  speculative  element,  while  securing  a  gradual 
downward  tendency  in  relative  prices.  Mineowners, 
with  a  fairly  assured  market  (yet  one  susceptible  of 
relative  growth)  would  concentrate  upon  industrial 
mnnagement,  success  in  which  would  determine 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  growth.  The  Board 
would  institute  and  maintain  a  Research  and  Com- 
mercial Institute,  and  the  results  would  be  available 
to  all. 
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Control  6i/ 

Tin-  workmen's  riinni  nr  Federation  for  the  urea 
uould  In-  ivpicsciited  on  the  Jianrd.  lint  further  i-mi- 
trol  is  needed.  The  strength  of  tho  workers'  i  laim 
to  -.hare  in  r,  ntrol  is  determined  by  their  power  to 

do  service,  now  and  in  the  future.  There  i  no 
i|ucstion  of  "abstract  right"  involved.  Not  only 
should  pithead  committees  bo  extended  :nnl 
ied,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that 
a  \\orl\ers'  di  legate  should  be  appointed  as  member  of 
the  Hoard  of  Directors.  There  ;nv  objection!  to  this 
.  e\en  when  tho  commercial  function  has  been 
so  largely  taken  over  by  the  urea  Hoard;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  outweigh  the  argument  in  favour  of 
experiment  along  this  line.  Moreover,  every  workers' 
committee  should  bo  regarded  as  entitled  to  all  the 
information  now  supplied  to  the  shareholders.  Under 

above  conditions  there  would  appear  to  bo  no 
serious  objection  to  profit-sharing — for  wages  would  no 

r  fluctuate  with  the  state  of  trade,  as  they  do 
even  at  present,  when  prices  are  regarded  as  a  test  of 
profits. 

(b)  JHftribution. — -The  export  trade  should  be  Itft 
in  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Board.  Prices  should  be  left 
to  the  higgling  of  the  world  market,  but  one-half  of 
the  excess  of  export  price  (free  on  truck)  over  home 
standard  price  (plus  expenses  incurred  in  the  export 
trade)  should  be  paid  to  the  State,  the  other  half  being 
allowed  to  accumulate,  as  sinking  fund,  to  assist  in 
stabilising  export  trade  during  periods  of  depression. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  description  of  the  scheme  for 
distribution,  but  the  following  diagram  explains 
itself:  — 

Joint  Board  (Cartel)  (Seller). 

4 

[nterzone  Consumer's  Board  (Buyer) 


1               4, 

J. 

Zone  Board        Zone  Board 

(County?) 
1 

4-  I. 

City  Board     County  Council  Area  Board,  &c. 

I          


i  *  *  * 

Gas     Electricity,     Factory     Householder 
Works         &c. 

The  "  zones  "  represent  the  central  feature — within 
cadi  zone  there  should  be  a  zone  price  to  the  various 
authorities  (local  and  county)  being  the  standard 
price  (free  in  truck),  and  average  freight  to  the  zone. 
The  local  authorities  could  safely  sell  to  retail  dealers. 
The  main  object  would  be  achieved,  namely,  to  obviate 
danger  of  price  associations  between  the  retail  dealer 
and  the  mine  owner.  Whether,  apart  from  railway 
economies,  there  would  be  any  considerable  saving, 
is  extremely  doubtful. 

Joint  Control. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  .system  of 
joint,  control.  In  examining  this  system  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  private  and  State 
enterprise. 

Private  Enterprise 

In  private  enterprises  there  are  at  least  five  distinct 
forms  of  control  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  work- 
people. The  first  is  that  involved  in  the  system 
known  as  "  collective  contract,"  first  advocated  by 
a  small  group  of  engineering  workmen  on  the  Clyde. 
I'mler  this  system  the  firm  would  supply  buildings, 
machinery  aiid  materials,  and  the  workers,  through 
their  committee,  would  undertake  full  responsibility 
for  making  the  product,  such  as  a  marine  engine,  at 
a  contract  price.  The  term  "  worker  "  would  cover 
all  grades,  from  the  manager  to  those  who  "  fetch 
nrry."  The  internal  management  would  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  working, 
presumably,  through  existing  managers  and  superin- 
tendents. "The  functions  of  the  directors  would  be 
almost  entirely  commercial.  Other  considerations 
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apart,  it  i«  char  tliat  tin-  worker*  in  the  establish- 
ment would  need  to  form  themselves  into  -.11 
association  able  and  willing  to  accept  legal  respon- 
sibilities, and  that  this  fact  alone  placet  the  system 
lieyoml  the  range  of  practical  politic*. 

In  the  second  form  of  joint  control  the  shareholders 
and  workpeople  are  regarded  aa  two  group*  which 
should  enter  into  partnership  on  equal  terms.  They 
would  coiiNtituto  a  new  type  of  firm,  and  enjoy  equal 
representation  upon  tho  board  of  directors.  But  the 
directors  are  representatives  appointed  by  the  con- 
stituents to  conduct  the  enterprise  and  to  enter 
into  legally  enforceable  contracts  and  take  all  the 
ri.sks  necessary  to  conduct  that  enterprise  in  an 
efficient  manner.  It  will  be  generally  agreed  that 
ultimate  control  and  responsibility  are  inseparable 
The  two  parties  would  therefore  require  to  accept 
joint  legal-  responsibility  and  jointly  to  undertake 
risks.  Such  a  scheme  of  joint  control  and  responsi- 
bility would  further  necessitate  an  agreement,  one 
clause  of  which  would  require  to  state  that  a  given 
standard  rate  of  wages  was  equivalent  to  a  given 
standard  rate  of  interest  and  to  specify  such 
standards:  and  that  any  variation  in  the  excess 
profits  (or  in  the  deficit)  would  be  divisible  between 
tho  parties  in  a  manner  therein  prescribed.  Given 
an  agreement  of  this  character,  the  subsequent 
interests  of  the  two  parties  would  be  more  nearly 
parallel  than  they  are  at  present.  But  there  is  no 
indication  that  such  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
in  the  near  future,  partly  because  the  workpeople 
would  not  undertake  the  legal  responsibility  already 
specified. 

The  third  form  of  joint  control  is  that  already 
exercised  over  conditions  of  employment  through 
Conciliation  Boards  and  the  machinery  for  applying 
the  terms  of  general  agreements  to  local  conditions. 
The  fourth  is  that  proposed  by  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee. The  fifth  and  last  is  the  one  adopted  in  the 
Cartel  scheme  suggested  in  this  memorandum.  It 
represents  a  compromise;  but  a  compromise  seems 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  workpeople  are  not  prepared 
jointly  to  undertake  those  legal  obligations  involved 
in  contract. 

State  Enterjmse. 

As  regards  public  enterprise,  the  State  may  either 
exercise  supreme  control,  through  a  Minister,  or  set 
up  some  form  of  joint  control  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Straker.  Dual  control  is  unsound  in  princi- 
ple and  would  break  down  in  practice.  The  first 
method  is  the  only  method  which  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment could  employ.  The  functions  of  the  workers' 
representatives  must  be  either  of  an  advisory 
character  or,  at  most,  adminstrative  functions 
delegated  by  the  Minister,  by  whom,  moreover,  they 
could  be  withdrawn." 

11.967.  Mr.  it.  H.  Tawney:    1  think  you  make  two 
main  proposals.    The  first  is  the  nationalisation  of  a 
single  coalfield,  the  Scottish  coalfield,  and  the  second, 
State   control.       1    understand    you   have    no    rooted 
objection   to   nationalisation,   but  you   would  like   to 
see  it  tried  first  by  way  of  experiment? — I  have  no 
prejudice  against  it. 

11.968.  You  do   not    think  it  is    an  impracticable 
thing;  you   actually  propose  its  application? — Apart 
from  my  own  view,  I  think  the  position  is  prejudiced 
by  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  an  alternative  to  the  existing  system,  not  whether 
or  not  I  agree  with  the  existing  system. 

11.969.  You    have   recommended,    not  one   alterna- 
tive system,   but  one  of  two.     You  proposed   nation- 
alisation in  one  coalfield? — Yes. 

11.970.  You   do   not  think   it  is  the   proposal   of   n 
mere   theorist,    but   something   that   can    be   tried? — 
Yes.   you   can  try   experiments  of  all   kinds.    ' 

11.971.  Have  you  selected   Scotland  because  of  its 
special  virtues:' — Because  I  happen  to  live  there! 

11.972.  Your  second  proposal,  which  you  deal  with 
at  greater  length,    is  the  question  of  the  Cartel   or 
Joint   Board.     That   is   rather  like  the  Westphalian 
Cartel,  a  sales  agency?— At  first  sight  it  appears  like 
the  German  Cartel  system ;  to  my  mind  it  is  the  nega- 
tion of  it.     The  whole  purpose  of  a  Cartel  system  is 
to  prevent  any  excess  output.     The  purpose  of  mine 
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is  to  prevent  profiteering  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term  and  encourage  excess  outputs  from  those  mines 
which  are  in  the  best  position  to  provide  such  excesses. 

11.973.  About  profiteering,  1  suppose  you  mean  the 
danger  of  excessive  prices  and  so  on? — Yes. 

11.974.  Excuse  me,  if  I  ask  a  question  which  you 
have  answered  in  your  paper.     Do  I  understand  the 
customers  are  represented  on  the  Cartel? — Yes. 

11.975.  Have    you    read    the    report    of    the    Coal 
Conservation     Committee? — Yes,   I    read  it   when    it 
appeared. 

11.976.  You  remember  they  point  out  various  tech- 
nical economies  which  would  be  possible  with  greater 
unification,    or   the    removal    of    various    defects,    at 
any   rate;    for    example,    the    waste    of    barrier    coal 
and    the   lack    of    centralised    pumping,    and    so   on. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  defects  of  a  selling  combination 
that   you   cannot  get   those  economies  of  -real   unifi- 
cation?— There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about  the 
supposed    economies    of    unification.        Maj    I    take, 
for    example,    those    nine    points   which    Sir    Richard 
Kedmayne  put  forward  before  the  Commission.     The 
first  so-called  economy  of  unification  is  the  fact  that 
a   combination   would    be   able    to  extort   very   much 
higher  prices  in  the  foreign  market  than  at  present. 
That  does  not  appear  to  be  relevant  to  the  question 
of  economies  of  management  under  a  unified  system. 

11.977.  It  is  a  separate  economy? — I  do  not  regard 
that  as  an'economy  at  all. 

11.978.  It  is  an  advantage  which  your  Cartel  would 
possess? — I  think  it  is  a  question  that  is  very  likely 

to  arise— and,  personally,  I  would  not  like  to  see  it 

to  exploit  foreign  countries  more  effectually  than  at 
present. 

11.979.  It  would? — It  might  or  might  not. 

11.980.  It  might  exercise  its  power  or  not;  in  fact, 
it  would  possess  the  power?— The  power  is  determined 
more  by  foreign  competition  than  by  individual  com- 
petition at  home. 

11.981.  I  suggest  to  you  the  point  to  go  upon  is 
the  unity  of  selling  which  would  strengthen  the  col- 
lieries'  position   in   the  market.     I   began   by   asking 
you  with  regard  to  the  first  economies  mentioned  by 
Sir  Richard   Redmayne,   which   stand   on   a   different 
level ;  there  are  others  which  are  only  realisable  under 
unification? — Another    referred    to    is    the    railways, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  coal-mining.     The  third 
was  the  provision  of  capital  out  of  profits  obtained 
from  the  export  trade  under  new  conditions.     Three 
of   the   nine  seem   irrelevant  to   the  question  of   the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  unification  with  regard 
to  mining. 

11.982.  I  accept  that  without  admitting  it.     There 
are  certain  important  economies  that  are  only  obtain- 
able by   unification? — I  am  not  competent  to  judge 
the  extent  of  those  economies.     I  would  suggest  that 
the  coal  industry  appears  to  an  outsider  to  be  in  an 
entirely   different   position    from   the   iron    and   steel 
trades.     If  you   had    a   cartel   in  the   iron   and  steel 
trades,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  manufacturing 
co-operation,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  coal  trade. 
I    mean   this:     in   the   steel   trade   you   have    at   the 
present    time    a    worker    producing    to-day    rods,    to- 
morrow    hoops,   the  third     day   bars,   the   next    day 
sections,  and  so  on,  and  many  possible  economies  are 
lost  on   account    of     individual  operations     of     that 
character,   and   a  scheme  of   unification   would   effect 
many  economies  along  those  lines ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  consideration   does  not  apply  to   anything 
like    the    same    extent    in   the    coal    industry    as    in 
manufacturing   industry. 

11.983.  You     are    alluding     to    the     economies     of 
standardisation  ? — Yes. 

11.984.  That  is  only  one  economy.     I  do  not  press 
this  point   if  you   have   not  considered   it.      A   great 
volume  of  evidence  has  been  given,  and  Sir  Richa-d 
Redmayne  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  said  this,  and 
I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Coal  Conservation 
Committee  that  these  are  economies  that  can  onlv  bo 
obtained  under  unification.     What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether    more     unification    with     regard    to     selling 
ajpne   would   enable   you   to   realise   the   other   econo- 
mies?— I    think     it    would     enable    the     districts    to 
realise    some    of    them,    because    all    the    energies    of 
the    people    would    be    concentrated    upon    manage- 
ment.   At  the   present  time   a   man   makes   a   profit 


very  often  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  have  not  very  much  experience  of 
business,  but  the  impression  I  have  gathered  from 
what  I  have  seen  is  that  the  top  people  in  a  largo 
firm  are  much  more  concerned  with  the  foreign 
policy,  if  you  like,  of  the  business  than  they  are  with 
internal  administration.  I  think  that  if  you  could 
commandeer  all  that  energy,  which  you  would  do 
under  a  scheme  of  unification,  you  would  go  a  long 
way  to  effecting  the  economies  which  complete 
centralisation  of  control  would  itself  effect. 

ll,98o.  I  do  not  dispute  your  statement  that  each 
man  should  attend  to  his  job.  It  would  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  waste  in  unnecessary  barrier-coal 
between  the  separate  properties? — No. 

11.986.  Nor  the  waste  of  flooding  the  pits  through 
not  having  centralised  pumping,  and  so  on.     There 
are  other  technical  economies  of  that  kind  which  only 
unification  can  deal  with.     I  do  not  deny  the  value  of 
your  scheme  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  ,1  suggest  it  doea 
not  go  very  far? — I  am  not  sure.     You  have  to  con- 
sider   the   economy   that,  would    be    effected    by    cen- 
tralisation of  control,  but  also  the  things  you  would 
lose  by  a  form  of  unification  which  did  not  centralise 
control. 

11.987.  You    say    you     must    consider    the    things 
you    would    lose    by    a    form    of    unification    which 
did    not    centralise    control.        But    there    are    some 
things  you  lose  by  non-centralised  control? — I  think 
you    refer    to    the    economies    which    are    obtainable 
by  the    complete    centralisation    of   control    such    as 
you   have  under   a   nationalised  system        You   have 
certain     economies     to     which     you     have     referred. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  lose  certain  other  economics 
which     might    be     obtainable     under     a     system     of 
unification,     but     decentralised     control.       It     is     a 
question  of  balancing  the   two   things.      I   would   not 
say  that  centralised  control  is  better   than  a  scheme 
of  unification  which  allowed  full  play  with  regard  to 
initiative  and  enterprise. 

11.988.  Your  scheme  is  a  compromise? — Yes. 

11.989.  Does  this  system  of  centralisation  allow  you 
to  realise  certain  of  the  social  advantages  offered  by 
unification    would    it   allow    you    to    deal    with    bad 
housing  and  accidents?     Each  mine  is  to  be  left  very 
much  to  manage  itself  as  it  likes,  and  you  are  merely 
to  combine  for  selling  purposes? — Yes. 

11.990.  Would  it  enable  pressure  to  be  brought  on 
individual  mine  owners  to  level  up  the  standard  with 
regard  to  accidents  and  so  on? — That  question  raises 
a  very  large  point.     If  you  take  the  whole  industry 
by   itself  the  reply  is  in  the  negative.     If  you  take 
industry    as    a    whole    I    think    you    have    to    assume 
there  are  certain  functions  such  as  factory  inspection 
which    require    a   separate    Government    Department, 
and    it    is   a   very   moot   point   whether   you   do   very 
much  by  taking  the  inspection  of  mining  away  from 
factory  inspection  altogether. 

11.991.  I    am    not   sure  that   I    follow  you? — Sup- 
pose    you     nationalise     the    coal     industry     to-day, 
to-morrow  the  steel  industry,  and  the  third  day  the 
cotton    industry    and    set    up    departments    for    tho 
special   industries.     Each  one  would  have  a   factory 
law  of  its  own  to  administer.     Then  would  arise  the 
question  in  Parliament  very  quickly,  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  worth  while  taking  these  centralised  ad- 
ministrative functions  and  group  them  together,  and 
you   might   have    in    the   end   a    new    department   of 
factory  inspection  such  as  you  have  at  present. 

11.992.  That  hypothesis  is  one  of  your  own.     I  did 
not  suggest  that.     I   suggest  under   proper   manage- 
ment of  the  coal   mine  you   would   not  get  the  per- 
petual collision  between  the  financial  interest  of  the 
mine  owner  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  preserv- 
ing the  lives  of  its  members  which  you  have  now? — 1 
fully  agree. 

11.993.  To  that   extent   it   is   a   gain   which   is  so 
great    as   to   be   incalculable.      We   are   killing   three 
men    a   day.      I    want    to    know    whether    under    the 
scheme  you  propose  it  is  not  an  immense  disadvantage 
that  you   would   not   begin   to   realise   that   gain? — 1 
think     the     point   I   am   trying  to   make     is     rather 
different;    it  is  not  whether     the.  three     men   a  day 
should    be   saved,    but    whether   the   Coal    Mines   De"- 
partment   is   the   Department   to    provide    the   appli- 
ances of  safety  or  to  provide  they  shall  be  procured. 
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11,11111.    A:;ain   wo  are  at  cross   purposes.      I    am    nut. 
•-.(ing    for    :i    moment     when    yon    nationalist)    the 
OOW    inlore-.ls    that   you  should   abolish    tin-    inspection 
of    coal    mines.      I  rhen    you    have    a    public 

lefvice   \ou    havi>   mil    this  collision    between    the    prol'il 
making  interests  of  I  In1  private  ow  Her  anil  (lie  in 
uf  the  Slate   in  preserving  life?      Yes. 

I  I, !)!>.">.  So  your  scheme  tlocs  not  rcali/.c  (he  full 
pos-ihililics  of  nnilic -ai  ion?  I  quite  agree  with  you. 
The  lirst  point  which  I  do  not  quite  follow  is,  that  you 
are  hound  lo  lose  under  a  scheme  of  unification,  but 
decent  rallied  ••ontml.  prcci.-ely  tlmso  benefits  to  which 
you  refer. 

II, !)!)<).  You  are  bound  to  lose  under  the  scheme? — 
I'm  lor  the  scheme  I  suggest  here. 

11.997.  Supposing  you   have   a   minister   in   Parlia- 
ment  who   is   hauled    over   the   coals    when    a   man    is 
killed  or  an  accident  occurs,  urn  not  accidents  more 
likely  to  be  avoided  than   at  the  present  time;   does 
your  scheme  provide   fur  that?- — No. 

11.998.  Am   t   right   in  thinking  that  you  suggest  a 
subsidy   should    he   paid    fiom   tho  surplus  earnings  of 
tin1  more  fortunate  mines  in  aid  of  the  poorer  mines? 

Provided  the  subsidy  is  required  on  account  of 
the  policy  of  the  Hoard  itself. 

11.999.  That   is  to  say,   provided   you   are  satisfied 
that   the   mine    is   effectively   administered? — Yes. 

12.000.  That    the    managers    are   doing    their    best 
and    no    waste? — Yes. 

12.001.  You    see    no    objection    to    subsidising    the 
profits    of    tho    less    profitable   mines? — It    is    in    tho 
scheme  of  nationalisation  put  forward  by  the  Fabian 
Society. 

12.002.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — Under 
the  scheme  I  do  not. 

12.003.  You  prefer  it?— I  prefer  it. 

12.004.  Is  it  agreed   it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
stringent   safe-guards   to  satisfy   yourself   that   mines 
were  not  subsidized  unnecessarily? — Yes. 

12.005.  Have  you   considered   the   use   of   a    public 
costing  system? — It  is  implied  in  what  I  say  in  tho 
paragraph   under   "  Control  of  AVorkers  "  or  it  is  a 
corollary   to   that. 

12.006.  Are  you  satisfied  that  if  you  have  a  better 
costing    system     you    could    without    the    danger    of 


ng   money   use   the     u.  plus  of   the   more  fruitful 

he    less-' 

I '-','« 17.    You      ,  joint    control.       It    Id    iindei 

the    heading    of    "Couliol     by     Workers."        I 
to  be  one   representative  of    the   worker.,  on    the  board 
of   directors:1     Yes,    one  of   the   directors   of    the    in 
dividual    li< 

12.008.  Is     not    that    rather     a    limited     form     of 

Joint  Control:1  I  suggest  tho  possibility  of  a  much 
of  contiol.  to  which  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, and  which  I  would  welcome  provided  tho 
workpeople  accepted  tin;  responsibility  of  control  as 
well  as  the  desired  powers.  It  is  in  the  second  pan 
graph  of  the  Supplementary  Memorandum. 

12.009.  I    suggest   that    this    right    to    nominate    n 
single     director    on    tho    Board     is    a     right     which 
would   bo  quite  worthless  in   practice? — It   is   a  com- 
promise.       I    am   sure  that    it    is  worthless,    and    for 
this   reason.        In     the     first     place     tho     suspicions 
of   tho   miners   would  be   very   much   reduced   if   they 
felt     their    own     representatives     were     there     when 
policies  were  being  discussed.     In  the  second  place  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  advantage  from  the  point  of 
view   of   the   men   if  they  were   represented   before  a 
point  had   crystallised  and  presented   as  a  complete 
thing  to  the  workmen  themselves  for  discussion. 

12.010.  It   is   hardly   joint   control ;    it   is  not  very 
"  joint  "  ? — The  whole  thing  hangs  on  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  Supplementary  Memorandum. 

12.011.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour:     I   take  it   you   feel 
there  is  not  sufficient  precedent  to  warrant  the  risk  of 
complete  nationalisation  straight  off? — I  have  no  pre- 
judice against  nationalisation.     My  prejudice  on  tho 
whole  is  in  favour,  I  think.     But  I  do  feel  that  here 
for   the  first  time   in  the  history  of   this  country  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  experimental  legislation,   and 
it  does  seem  a  great  pity  that  we  should  take  a  huge 
leap  in  the  dark  when  we  could  walk  forward  slow-h- 
and feel  our  way. 

12.012.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  gradual 
system  to  subsidise  the  export  trade  of  coal  against 
the  home  coal? — You  mean  the  policy  of  dumping? 

12.013.  Yes,   the    policy   of   dumping   abroad? — No. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock.) 

SECOND    STAGE— FIFTH    DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  30ra   APRIL,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.  ME.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MR.  J.  T.  FORGIE. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 


MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
Mu.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MB.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 

Mr.    Arthur    Balfour:    Sir,    may   I    ask    that    the    Trades    Disputes    Act,    1906,    be    circulated    to    the 
Commissioners  ? 

Chairman :   Yes,  it  shall  be  circulated  at  once. 


Mr.    SIDNEY    WEBB,    Recalled. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :   You  have  quite  made  certainly  act  upon  that  principle,  but  I  hope  I  am 

up  your  mind,  I  gather,  that  nationalisation  is  the  always   willing    to   be    corrected    and    to    learn,    i 

best  means  of   conducting  the  ooal   industry?— If    I  therefore  it  is  only  a  question  of  your  asking  me  my 

had   to   give   a   decision    at   this   moment,    I    should  opinion  at  this  moment. 


12,014.  Mr. 
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12.015.  So   that  you   have   an  open   mind  011    the 
mutter? — 1  have  quite  an  open  mind  on  all  subjects. 

12.016.  And    you    are    quite    prepared    to    change 
your  mind  upon  this  matter  if  it  is  proved  that  alJ 
these   advantages   which   you   claim    for   nationalisa- 
tion can  be  procured  by  some  other  means? — 1  should 
certainly  bo  prepared1  to  give  very  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  any   alternative. 

12.017.  Your   present  opinion   is   founded,    as   you 
say,  upon  a  study  of  these  matters? — Yes. 

12.018.  Both   as   regards   production   and    distribu 
tion  ?— Yes. 

12.019.  With    regard    to    production    in    the    first 
place,    are  your   conclusions   based   upon   a   close  ob- 
servation of   the  practical  working  of  the  industry? 
— Of  all  industries  generally-  not  particularly   coal. 

12.020.  Have  you  given  to  this  industry  any  close 
observation? — Not    any    thing    that   could    be    called 
close  observation  over  any  long  term. 

12.021.  To  what  extent  have  you  given  any  observa- 
tion  to  the  working  of  the  coal   industry  Y — I   have 
never    been   personally    engaged   in    the   working   of 
the  coal  industry. 

12.022.  Have   you    ever    been    down    a    colliery? — 1 
have  once  been  down  a  coal  mine  a  long  time  ago, 
but  I  do  not  give  anything  for  that.     Anyone  going 
down  a  coal  mine  does  not  see  any  more  than  he  is 
asked  to  see. 

12.023.  I    quite    agree    with    you.      Have    you,    in 
forming  your  opinion,   based  your  conclusions  at  all 
upon  the  opinions  of  persons  practically  engaged  111 
the     industry? — 1      have     endeavoured     to     consult 
persons  personally  engaged  in  the  industry,   but  my 
experience  has   been   that   those   engaged   in   the  iii- 
ijustry  on   the  owners'    side   (may   i   say?)    are   very 
unwilling    even    to    consider    the    possibility    of    any 
change  in  the  industry,   and  when  1   was  concerned 
xnree   years    ago   with    writing    the    pamphlet    which 
has   been  referred   to   (it  was   then   a   chapter    in    a 
book)    1    sought    information    from    various    people, 
but    I    found    it    impossible    to    induce    any    colliery 
owner,     or     shareholder,     or     manager,     or     mining 
engineer,   that  I  could  get  at  even  to  reveal  any  01 
the  secrets  of  the  existing  organisation. 

12.024.  You  did  not  find  any  one  of  them  who  had 
any  idea  that  nationalisation  would  be  au  improve- 
ment   in    the   management   of    the   industry? — 1    am 
sorry  to  say  1  did  not  find  many  of  them  who  had  aay 
ideas  at  all:    they  were  practical  men. 

12.025.  Without  ideas? — Yes.     That,   I   venture  to 
say,   is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  existing  profit- 
making  system  in  coal  mining  as  in  other  industries, 
that  the  practical  men  are  men  shockingly  destitute 
of  ideas. 

12.026.  So  that  you  attach  no  value  to  the  opinion 
of  practical   men  upon  this  matter  at  all? — I  should 
attach   very  great  value  to  the  opinion  of  practical 
men  upon  the  subject  if  I  could  get  it,  but  they  are 
so  seldom  willing  to  form  an  opinion. 

12.027.  If  you  do  get  it  on   this  Commission,   jou 
would   attach   considerable     value    to     it? — I    should 
attach   all   the  value  to  it  which     commended     itself 
from  the  intellectual  character  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  giving  evidence.     You  see  this  is  a  subject  which 
requires  a  consideration  of  general  ideas,  and  merely 
working  in  a  coal  pit  or  in  a  coal  mining  office  will 
not  give  you  general     ideas.     It    is     a    question    of 
statesmanship. 

12.028.  So  that  you  really  attach   more  importance 
to  the   opinion   of   the  theorist  in   this   matter   than 
the    practical    man? — In     the     English      language— 
especially  on  the  lips  of  practical  men — "  theorist  " 
is  generally  used  as  a  term  of  abuse.     It  really  ought 
to  be  the   highest   term  of   praise.      Therefore,    it   is 
difficult   to   know  in   what   sense    it    is    used.     As    a 
matter  of  fact  1  suggest  that  this  is  a  question  for, 
in  the  literal  son^c  of  the  word,  statemanship. 

12.029.  Without   consideration    of   the   view   of   the 
practical  man  at  all? — No;  any  statesman  takes  into 
consideration   all   the  views  of  everyone  he  can   get 
tacause  he  has  to  deal  with  them. 


12.030.  But  your  opinion  is  formed  without  the  aid 
of  those  views.'' — No,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  aii 
the  views  1  could  get,  and  especially  every  thing  thai 
was  in  print,  and  as  much  as  1  could  get  orally,  and 
I  could  not  do  any  more.     May  I  explain  that  1  think 
it  is  desirable,  and  perhaps  even  a  duty,  that  people 
should   formulate   views   on  subjects   like   this,    even 
if  they  have  not  the  whole  of  the  information.     When 
1   wrote  that  particular  pamphlet    three    years    ago 
I  deliberately  did  it,  although  1  had  not  the  fullest 
possible  information,  because  I  thought  it  was  high 
time  that  something  was  set  down  definitely  in  order 
that  it  might  be  corrected,     1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
so  far  as  1  can  discover  from  the  whole  of  the  coal- 
mining industry  there  has  been  no  serious  criticism 
of  that  pamphlet  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.     I  do 
not  say  it  is  not  open  to  criticism,  but  1  only  regret 
that  the  coal-mining  industry  never  took  the  trouble 
to  criticise  it  or  even  to  consider  the  proposal. 

12.031.  There  may  be  several  reasons  for   that?— 
Yes,  there  may  be. 

12.032.  Do  you  want  to  nationalise  the  coal  industry 
more  particularly  than  any  other? — I  think  industries 
become  ripe  for  nationalisation  at  different  dates  and 
stages.     The  coal  industry   is  one  of  the  first  which 
admits  of  nationalisation. 

12.033.  You    think    the   coal   industry    has   ripened 
to   that    stage?— -I  think    it   has    become   imperative 
in  the  national  interest  that  it  should  be  promptly 
turned    into    national    ownership.     There    is   a    very 
serious  national  loss  every  week  and  year  that  it  ia 
delayed. 

12.034.  And    you    are    convinced    of    that? — I    am 
convinced  of  that  at  present,   but  I   am  here  to  bo 
converted. 

12.035.  I     suppose,     following     that,     you     would 
nationalise  every    industry    in    turn? — Between   now 
and  infinity  possibly  that  might  happen. 

12.036.  What  is  there  in  particular     in    the    coal 
industry  that  makes  it  to  your  mind  the  first  that 
should    be  nationalised? — I   do   not  say   the  first;     1 
said  one  of  the   first.     In  the  first  place  coal   is  an 
article  of  comjnon  necessity  which  is  of  vital  interest 
to  our    industries.      In    the   second   place,    it    is    an 
industry    which   is   very   badly  organised   at   present, 
and  suffering  very  seriously  from  disorganisation  01 
lack  of  organisation    on    all    hands.     There  are  the 
distributors  who  are  unorganised  and  inefficient — men 
inefficient  by  reason  of  the  distribution  system.     The 
coal  mines  are  unorganised,  and  therefore  inefficient 
as   a   system ;  and  even   the   royalty  owners   are   un- 
organised, causing  sometimes  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

12.037.  I   shall   ask   you   upon  what   you    base  that 
presently.     Do  you  disapprove  profit-making  at  all? — 
I  think  it  is  a  low  motive  and  corrupting. 

12.038.  And  you  think  it  should  be  done  away  with 
altogether? — No.     You  cannot  actually  do  away  with 
motive  by   Act  of   Parliament,    but   I   think  a   form 
of   organisation   could    be  devised   which   would   give 
less  scope  to  that  motive  and1  more  to  other  motives. 

12.039.  You  would  like  to  do  away  with  it,  would 
you   not? — I  have  not  any  such  pretensions  as  that, 
but   I    would    give    as  little   scope  to   profit   making 
as  the  state  of  organisation  would  permit. 

12.040.  Even  if  the  results  to  the  nation  from  the 

present    profit-making    system    were    better ? — In 

that  case  if  the  results  to  the  nation  of  the  present 
profit-making    system    were    better,     I    should     not 
condemn  it. 

12.041.  Is  it  not  up  to  those  who  advocate  national- 
isation  to  show  that  the   nation   would   be  better  off 
as  a  whole  than  under  the  present  system?— I  think 
the  matter  is  a   little  shifted;   it  is  for  those  in  the 
dock  to  show   profit^making  is  worthy  of  being  con- 
tinued.    It  is  profit-making  which  is  on  its  trial  at 
the  moment. 

12.042.  Is   fche  man  in   the  dock  to   be  condemned 
unless  he  can  prove  himself  innocent? — No,  I  do  not. 
suggest  that. 
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12,043.  Itut  it  COMICS  in  that,  docs  it  notP — No, 
I  was  inllowing  your  metaphor,  it  is  not  for  nu« 
to  prove  my  ease  except  as  an  indictment  of  prolii. 
making. 

ILMMI.   If  you  propose  to  substitute  something  for 
ilio   present  system     surely   it   is   up   (to  you    to 
that     the    proposed    substitution     is    bettor? — I    am 
willing  to  take  it  on  that  line,   but  the  exculpation 
ot  profit-making  does  not  depend  upon  that. 

12,045.  is'  there  anything  in  what  you  have  written 
het'oro  or  in  your  proof  that  shows  that  nationalis- 
ation  is  going  to  be  better,  or  which  proves  itP — That 
is  really  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  think  myself  tlvat 
there  is,  but  I  should  not  wish  to  impose  that  opinion 
upon  anyone  else.  What  I  have  written  stands  for 
itself. 

12,040.  Is  it  any  more  than  a  condemnation  of  the 
present  system:1 — I  think  it  is. 

12.047.  I  grant  you    that,    to    the   extent    that    u 
is    a    suggestion    of    something    better,    but    without 
any   proof  of  that? — If  I   may  say  so,   in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  "  proof,"  it  is  impossible  to  prove. 
anything  about  something  which  does  not  yet  exisv 
1  have  not  pretended  to  prove  that. 

12.048.  You  suggest  it  really  as  an  experiment? — 
No.     Again,    if   I  may  say  so,   that   is  a   dyslogistic 
w  ny  of  putting  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  do  nothing 
is  an   experiment.      At   the   present   moment   for   the 
Government  to   do  nothing   in  this  matter   is  to  my 
mind   a   very   serious  experiment,  which   is   week   by 
week  having  palpably  bad  results.     It  is  the  resource 
of    weak    minds    to    believe    that    doing   nothing    is 
lo   avoid  a    decision,    but   really    it   is   as   great   and 
as  momentous  a  decision  as  doing  something. 

12.049.  Do  you  consider  releasing  an  industry  from 
control  by  the  Government  is  doing  nothing? — I  did 
not    say    that.      Whether    you    want    to    release    the 
industry^from  control  is  an  arguable  matter.     I  was 
only   protesting  against  a  policy  of  inaction. 

12.050.  Would  you  call  that  an  experiment? — Yes. 
All  these  things  are  experiments. 

12.051.  You  mean  that  a  reversion  to  the  pre-war 
state   would  be  an   experiment? — A  reversion   to  the 
pre-war    state    would    be    a    most    grave    experiment 
fraught   with   grave   national    peril,    but   there   is   no 

'chance   of   that. 

12,032.  I  suppose  that  is  what  is  intended  to  be  done 
in  all  other  industries? — I  hope  not;  if  so,  there  will 
be  trouble. 

12.053.  Of  course  I  do  not  suggest  that  any  other 
industry  will  be  reorganised  in  the  way  you  suggest 
with  regard   to  the  coal   industry? — Let   us   keep   to 
the    principles.      There    will    be    trouble    if    there    is 
any  attempt  to  revert  to  pre-war  conditions. 

12.054.  Is   there  going   to   be    no   trouble    if    there 
is  a  radical  change  of  this  kind  in  the  coal  industry:' 
— Probably.      I   do   not  make  any   suggestion  to  the 
contrary. 

12.055.  I    understand   that  you   claim    in    the   coal 
industry  under  nationalisation  you  w:ould  get  better 
wages  for  the  workmen  and  better  conditions  of  life? 
— i   have   not   actually    put    it    in    that   way,   but    1 
should  say  nationalisation  will  conduce  to  better  con- 
ditions   of    life   certainly,    and    better    conditions    of 
employment  in  the  large  sense. 

12.056.  Without    higher     wages? — I     did    not    say 
nithout    higher    wages.       I     think    there     might     Im- 
possibly higher    wages,    and   there    probably    will    be 
higher  wages. 

12.057.  Do  you  expect   the   price  of   coal   to  come 
tliiun? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you  about  that,  but  I  say 
that  it  is  possible  even  that  the  price  of  coal  might 
mine  down. 

12.058.  With     higher     wages?— Yes,     with     higher 
wages. 

12.059.  And    a    lowering    of    the   price    of    coal? — 

12.060.  Is  there  any  profit  to  be  made  by  the  State 
-out  of  working  the  coal? — I  think  that  is  a  possibility. 


The  mine*  would  not  be  run  for  tho  sake  of  profit, 
but  as  you  cannot  run  uny  national  i>nU>r|irim>  with 
an  exact  figure,  there  won  Id  probably  be  mi 
incidental  profit  as  in  the  Tost  Office. 

1 2, in;  I.  Do  you  think  the  nation  could  nland  Mi-- 
running  ol  big  industries  of  this  kind  without  profit.' 

1'ardon  me  I  I  did  not  suggest  it  should  b<!  run 
without  profit.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  miggentmg 
it  would  bo  inevitably  run  with  profit  as  the  Pout 
Ollice  is. 

12,002.  Would  it  bo  us  great  a  profit  as  at  tho 
present  time? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  that  the  State  should  make  as  large  a 
profit  out  of  the  coalmining  industry  as  the  present 
owners  and  royalty  owners  are  making.  1  do  not 
think  that  is  an  advantage.  It  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  tho  nation  that  individuals  should  make 
profit,  but  it  is  very  often  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation. 

12.063.  That  is  to  say,   that  there  should  be  pro- 
duction at  such  a  cost  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit : 
do  you  think  that  is  detrimental   to  the  nation? — 
No,  quite  the  contrary;  I  was  expressing  quite  the 
contrary  view. 

12.064.  But  is  not  that  what  it  comes  to? — No,   it 
is   not.     What   I  mean   is,   that  a  profit   which   pro- 
vides the  capitalist  with  anything  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely   necessary    for   the   carrying   on   oF    the    in- 
dustry is  a  loss  to  the  nation  and  a  waste. 

12.065.  Is  not  that  excess  of  profit  which  is  more 
than  necessary  to  carry  on  the  industry  devoted'  to 
carrying  on  other  industries  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad? — I  do  not  understand.     In  so  far  as  there 
is   any   profit   to  any   individual   other   than   what  is 
absolutely  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  busi- 
ness,  I  suggest  it   is   from  the  economical   point  of 
view  a  loss  and  a  waste. 

12.066.  Even  if  that  profit  is  derived  from  abroad 
by   the   export   of    coal,    for    instance? — That    is    an 
attempt  to  levy  tribute  on  foreign  countries  which  I 
do  not  think  on  the  whole  pays  in  this  country. 

12.067.  Coming  down  to  the  actual  practical  ques- 
tion of   the   financial   condition  of    this   country   at 
the  present  time,  do  you  not  think  it  is  imperative 
that   every    industry    should    be   run   at   the    highest 
possible  profit? — No.     I  think  for  every  industry  to 
be  run  at  the  highest  possible  profit  would  be  ruina- 
tion   to   this   country,    because    it    would    mean   the 
diversion  of  an  unnecessary  part  of  the  product  for 
consumption  in  an  unnecessary  way.     The  profits  of 
the  capitalists  are  not  an  advantage  to  the  nation, 
but  a  loss  to  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
absolutely  required  to  carry  on  the  business.     There 
is  no  advantage  to  the  nation  in  the  capitalists  get- 
ting higher  profits.     There  is  only  an  advantage  in 
their  getting  just  enough,  and  even  that  we  may  be 
able  to  dispense  with   under  other  conditions.     But 
the  advantage  of  higher  profit  is  non-existent:    it  is 
a  loss. 

12.068.  This  is,  of  course,  an  academic  question,  but 
it  is  a  serious  one  as  to  whether  this  war  is  to  be  paid 
for  by  this  country? — Yes,  but  I  have  never  heard  it 
suggested    that   the  war    could    be   paid    for   by  the 
capitalist  getting  higher  profits.     All  the  profits  that 
go  to  the  capitalist  are  n  detriment  to  our  paying  for 
the  wa:-. 

12,069  On  what  is  taxation  to  be  levied  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  this  country? — It  surely  cannot  be 
suggested  that  it  is  desirable  to  pay  high  profits  to 
the  capitalist  in  order  that  the  State  should  get  back 
a  small  proportion  of  that  profit  in  taxes.  That  is  a 
ruinous  method  of  finance.  It  is  putting  butter  into 
tho  dog's  mouth  in  tho  hope  of  getting  some  of  it  out. 

12.070.  1  do  not  think  the  comparison  between  put- 
ting butter  in  a  dog's  mouth  and  taxing  the  profits  of 
the   capitalist  is   at   all    a   fair   one  in    this   matter. 
However,  I   think  we  are  digressing.     You  are  sug- 
gesting a  very  elaborate  administration  to  carry  on 
the  coal  trade  as  a  national  industry? — But  it  is  much 
less  elaborate  than  the  present  system,  I  may  observe. 

12.071.  Do  you  think  the  administration  you  pro- 
pose  would  be   entirely   an    addition  to   the  present 
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administration? — It  would  be  in  substitution  for  the 
work  of  the  present  administration. 

12.072.  What  part  of  the  present  administration  is 
going  to  be   done  away  with  by  your  suggestion? — 
I   first  of  all  propose  that  the  existing  shareholders 
and  debenture  holders  should   be  relieved  from   any 
function  which   they   perform   in   the  administration 
and  in  return  for  which  they  receive  a  considerable 
income.     Then,  secondly,  the  great  mass  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  companies  would  be  relieved  except  in  so 
far  as   some   of  them    might  serve   on    the    advisory 
councils.     Then  a  large  part  of  the  administration  of 
the  administrators  in  the  distribution  trade  would  be 
relieved. 

12.073.  I    am   confining  myself    to   the   production 
side  for  the  moment? — -Yes,  but  the  case  includes  dis- 
tribution.    It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  one  from 
the  other. 

12.074.  I   think   they   are  easily  separated.     I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  production  side  of  thj  industry? 
• — Yes.     The  difference  would  be  this :  that  you  would 
have  a  Minister  and  certain  district  superintendents 
instead  of  1,500  Boards  of  Directors. 

12.075.  The  shareholders,  of  course,  you  eliminate, 
and  you  pay  them  interest  on  capital  in  future,  or 
what    will    represent    their    capital    in    Government 
stock,  so  that  that  makes  nothing  either  here  or  there 
in  the  matter? — Personally  I  have  suggested  all  the 
shareholders  und  other  interests  should  be  adequately 
compensated  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Lord  Summer's  Committee. 

12.076.  Have  you  made  any  sort  of  estimate  as  to 
the    number   of    people    you    would    require   for    the 
central  and  local  administration? — No. 

12.077.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
it? — No;  because  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  draw  up 
any  precise  plan,  and  it  is  merely  in  order  to  be  of 
some  service  to  the  Commission  that  I  have  put  down 
the  heads  of  the  plan  that  I  think  might  be  adopted. 

12.078.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
must  be  a  very  large  increase  in  staff? — No.     I  think 
on  the  contrary  there  would  be  a  probable  diminution 
in  staff  except  in  so  far  as  very  important  functions, 
which  it  is  to  my  mind  almost  criminal  of  the  present 
industry  to  be  without,  would  have  to  be  supplied  in 
any  efficient  industry. 

12.079.  You  are  referring  to  research  work,  are  you 
not? — Yes,  and  statistical  work  and  costing  and  pre- 
cautions   against    accidents.     All    the    new    services 
would,  of  course,  involve  new  staff. 

12.080.  Is   it   your   experience   that  a   Government 
Department  is  managed  with  a  smaller  staff  than  a 
privately-owned  concern  is? — Yes,  that  is  my  experi- 
ence.    In  so  far  as  you  can  compare  like  with  like, 
a  Government  Department  is  managed  with  a  smaller 
staff  than  the  corresponding  system  of  administration 
is  managed  under  separate  ownership  in  an  industry. 
The  reason  is   this — the   number   of  the  Government 
staff   is  known  and  their  salaries  are  entered  in   an 
estimate;  the  number  of  the  staffs  employed  by  the 
colliery   companies,    for   instance,   is    not  known    and 
their  salaries  are  not  entered  in  any  common  estimate. 

12.081.  Do  you  suggest  they  employ  more  persons 
than  are  necessary? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that  at  all. 
I  think  they  have  a  silly  system ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
you  divide  your  3,000  mines  up  between  1,500  separate 
companies  and  you  have  several  thousands  of  distri- 
bution firms,  that  necessarily  involves  more  work  and 
more  staff  than   if  you  have  any  single  organisation. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  Government,   but  a  question 
of  having  a  single  organisation  instead  of  this  chaos 
of  warring  atoms. 

12.082.  Do  you  suggest  there  would  be  a  single  man 
less  employed  on  the  staff  of  a  colliery  under  nation- 
alisation?— I  have  already  pointed  out  that  probably 
there  would  be  new  departments  of  work  undertaken 
which  would  involve  an  increased  staff. 

12.083.  But   I    mean  apart  from   new    departments 
altogether  ?— I  can  only  suggest  that  if  I  had  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  coal  distribution  of  London,  I   do 
not  think   I  should  spend  so   much  on   establishment 
expenses  as  the  £800,000  a  year  which  is  now  allowed. 


12.084.  I    am   not  speaking  of   distribution  but  of 
production? — If  you  give  me   up   distribution,    then 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  save  something  towards  an 
increase  in   the   staff   of  the  colliery,   but  I   am  not 
admitting  there  is  going  to  be  an  increase. 

12.085.  That   is  not  an   answer   to  my  question? — 
I  have  tried  to  answer  that  there  would  be  a  number 
of  new  departments  for  work  which  is  now  neglected. 

12.086.  I  ask  you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  existing 
departments.       Do   you  suggest    there  would   be  one 
single  man  less   employed  at  any  one  particular  col- 
liery controlled  as  it  is  at  the  present  time? — If  you 
mean  the   staff   of   a  particular  colliery,   certainly  I 
think  there  would  be  no  man  less  in  fact,  but  the  col- 
liery  would    probably   appoint    a   safety   manager    in 
addition  to  the  present  management.       I  think  it  is 
very  likely.     I  was  not  referring  to  a  particular  col- 
liery, but  to  the  organisation  of  the  industry.     After 
all,   a  colliery  is  not  the  coal  trade. 

12.087.  No,  but  it  has  to  be  organised  by  units? — 
Yes.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can  help  you.     I  have  not 
suggested  there  would  be  any  fewer  men  employed  at 
any  particular   colliery.     I    have  suggested   that   the 
office  organisation  of  the  industry  would  be  relieved 
of   a  certain  number  of   people. 

12.088.  Is  not  your  inability  to  help  rather  due  to 
your  want  of  knowledge  on  the  matter? — No;  I  think 
on  the  contrary  that  I  have  rather  considerable  ex 
perience   in   this  matter  of   organisation  of  staffs. 

12.089.  Of  collieries? — No.     I  have  not  troubled  to 
organise  a  colliery.     I  have  not  had  the  opportunity, 
and  I  have  not  suggested  that  the  organisation  of  the 
colliery — if  you  want  to  go  down  to  that  detail — will 
be  altered,  but  it  is  the  organisation  of  the  industry. 

12.090.  Would   the    organisation    in   a   district    not 
require  a  very  large  addition  to  the  present  staff? — 
I  think  there  would  be  for  the  new  function*. 

12.091.  I  mean  for  the  co-ordinating  of  these  col- 
lieries and  keeping  them  in  Hue  with  one  another? — 
Have  they  been  co-ordinated  at  present? 

12.092.  No? — Then  it  was  a  new  function.       If  you 
mean  that  the  fact  that  they  have  gone  on  without 
any  co-ordination   at   present   will  involve   a   staff   to 
co-ordinate  them,    certainly.       That    is    part    of   the 
price — the  very  small  price — which  you  have  to  pay 
for  co-ordination,  which  is  a  new  function. 

12.093.  Would   not  the  co-ordination    of     districts 
involve  a  very  large  staff  again? — No,  I  think  not. 
I  think  it  will  be  very    cheap    compared    with    the 
advantages.     I  am  quite  sure  if  you  were  to  go  to 
an   American   organiser  of   industry  and  propose  to 
him  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  1,500  coal  concerns 
into  one  combine,  he  would  regard  the  opportunity 
of     co-ordinating — especially    scientific    costing    and 
comparison — as  a  source    of    very    great    economies. 
It  is    not  a   question  of    nationalisation,  but   of   one 
form   of   organisation     as     compared    with    another. 
Unification  would  make  the  same  economies  and  the 
same  advantages  as  it  chose,  but  it  would  have  no 
motive  other  than  profit-making. 

12.094.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion? — Everything  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course. 

12.095.  If  those  who  have   practical   knowledge  of 
the   industry   disagree    with    you,   what     would    you 
say? — I  should  estimate,  of  course,  the  value  of  any 
man's   judgment,   not   by  his  knowledge  of  coal,   or 
even  his  knowledge  of  a  colliery,  but  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  that  are  open  to  him  by  scientific 
costing  and  comparison  of  a  really  efficient  organisa- 
tion   of    the    industry    which    does   not  exist   in    the 
coal  trade. 

12.096.  Are  you  sure  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
coal  trade? — Yes.     I   do   not  think   anyone  has  ever 
suggested  that  the  organisation  of  the  coal  trade  at 
the  present  time  is  efficient. 

12.097.  No  one  has  suggested  that  it  is  perfection, 
but  I  submit  to  you  that  there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  it  is  inefficient? — We  have 'it   in  evidence  from 
Sir    Richard   Redmayne    "  that    the    organisation    is 
extravagant  and  wasteful  is  generally  accepted."     At 
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any  ralo  it  is  Sir  Kit-hard   Kcdimiync's  opinion,  and 
he  It. is  given  4U  evidence  that  it  is  generally  ai-n-ptid 

lllat     II     I.-,    e\tl  a\  a^alll     anil    uaMellll.          1    should     not 

[Hit  my-eli  up  as  an  authority  again.st  tli.il  statement. 

12,0!)8.  And   you   tliink    Sir     Uichurd   Hedmayuo'B 
incut    applies    to    the    industry     as    a     whole? — 
i  u  lainly  it  did  as  a  whole,  but  nut  in  detail. 

rJ.UH.i.  And  that  is  the  only  opinion  upon  which 
you  ha.ii1  your  view  that  the  industry  i»  inellicieuir1 — 
I'ardon  nio !-  not  quite  the  only  opinion.  If  you 
remember  for  the  last  100  years  there  has  been  a 
stream  of  controversy  as  to  tho  desirability  of  com- 
binations in  tho  coal  trade. 

12,100.  1  do  not  remember  the  last  100  years? — I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  very  extensive  arguments 
and  discussions  that  there  have  been,  and  always  the 
argument  has  been  that  the  industry  was  inefficiently 
i  .i'd  and  that  if  it  could  be  only  combined  it 
would  bo  then  very  much  more  efficiently  organised, 
but  the  owners  have  never  been  able  to  combine. 

1'J,  101.  1  think  wo  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
asking  .Sir  Uichard  Uedmayne  what  ho  did  actually 
mean;' — Well,  wo  have  in  evidence  what  he  said. 

I-J.10L'.  With  regard  to  the  distribution,  have  we 
had  any  evidence  at  all  on  this  Commission  of  the 
conditions  before  the  war*1 — Yes,  1  think  so. 

12.103.  Was  not  the  whole  of  the  evidence  confined 
to     conditions     during     the      war? — No.     We     had 
evidence   from   the  Coal   Controller's  Department  of 
what  the  expenses  and  profits    of    the    distributing 
linns  111  London  had  been  before  the  war,  because  he 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  the  same  rate. 

12.104.  Was    it   not   your  complaint    that   he   had 
given   them   extravagant   amounts   in   excess   of    the 
profit  they   would  have  made   before  the  war? — No, 
that  is  not   quite  it.     He  had  endeavoured  to  keep 
it  at   the  same   rate;    and,  because   the   tonnage  was 
reduced,  to  keep  the  same  amount  of  profit  for  each 
linn  it  was  necessary  to  raise  tho  allowance  per  ton. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  larger 
profit  has  been  made   in  the   distribution  of  , coal  in 
London  than  before  the  war  in  the  aggregate.     The 
figures  were  the  normal  figures,  so  far  as  the  Coal 
Controller  could  ascertain. 

12,100.  But  all  the  evidence  wo  have  got,  apart 
from  the  profit  on  the  distribution  of  coal,  was  for 
the  war  period? — I  submit  not.  I  submit  that  the 
Coal  Controller's  Department  gave  evidence  as  to 
what  they  found  the  profits  to  have  been  in  the  pre- 
war period. 

12,100.  I  say  apart  from  that  one  bit  of  evidence 
about  the  pre-war  profits:' — Yes,  but  consider  how 
important  was  that  piece  of  evidence.  That  was 
official  evidence  based  upon  examination  of  the  books 
of  the  firms  for  London. 

12.107.  That    is    apart    from    profit?— No.      I    am 
speaking  of  profits. 

12.108.  Leaving  profit  aside,   have  we  any  sort  of 
•ace  as  to  the  distribution  of  coal  other  than  that 

which  obtained  during  the  war  period?— I  am  afraid 
I  am  not  able  to  understand.  I  think  we  haVe  had 
evidence. 

12.109.  I   do  not  think    we  have?— I   am   sorry.      I 
do  not  know  how  far  you  suggest  it  would  be  desirable 
to  go  back. 

12.110.  1    mean  the   whole  of   your   comparison,   if 
made   upon   the  evidence  that   has   been   given 

hire,  is  a  comparison  with  iin  entirely  abnormal 
juried.-  I  really  must  protest  against  that.  That 
is  an  attempt  to  discredit  or  weaken  the  evidence 
LIMII  by  the  Coal  Controller's  Department,  who  gave 
,\  nlence  of  a  very  valuable  kind  and  very  convincing 
kind,  and  not  merely  with  regard  to  war  conditions. 
It  was  evidence  of  a  very  convincing  kind  as  to  the 
actual  cost  and  expenses  and  profits  of  the  pre-war 
period,  a'nd  that  evidence  might  perhaps  be  impugned, 
but  it  has  not  been  impugned  and  it  stands. 


I'J.lll.  That   is  a«  to  profit*?— No,  as  to  expert** 
1.     Surely   it  will   he  within  tho  recollection  of 

Hi1    '  «>i ISSKIII   that  tahU'«  were  put  in  showing  what 

tho  distribution  costs  were  for  each  item  in  the  prt- 
H.II  period  and  for  the  pei  iod  during  the  war.  'Hint 
was  evidence  \\  huh  \v  as  as  valuable  evidence  in  respect 
of  the  pi'i-uar  period  as  for  tho  pout-war  period. 


I'J.I  12.  That  is  still  on  tho  question  of  cost  ivnd  I  he 
ma'rgin  over  and  above  cost.  It  really  comes  back 
i<>  that? — 1  beg  your  pardon.  Is  thore  anything 

else? 

12,  IK}.  I  mean  the  method  of  distribution  of  coal 
over  tho  country.  We  did  not  get  any  evidence  aa  to- 
the  pre-war   period? — I    do   not  think  any   evidence 
has   been   given  as  to  the  method  of   distribution  of 
coal  over  tho  country  except  incidentally. 

112,114.  Except  for  tho  war  period? — No,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  the  war  period.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  given  about  it. 

12,1115.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  evidence? 

1  do  not  agree.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  as  to  tho  railway  distribution  of  coal  in 
the  pre-war  period,  and  separate  ownership  of  tho 
trucks,  and  as  to  the  smallness  of  each  consignment. 
Wo  were  told  that  on  the  London  &  North  Western 
Railway  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  carried  by  that 
railway  went  in  consignments  of  under  20  tons,  and 
consequently  at  very  increased  expense.  That  has 
been  given  in  evidence,  and  I  give  it  in  evidence 
now. 

12.116.  Was    it   given    in  evidence    that    that    was 
a  cause  of   increased  expense? — Yes. 

12.117.  By  whom? — It  has  not  been  given  in  evi- 
dence here,  but  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  Sir  James 
Inglis  before  one  of  the  Committees. 

12,116.  While  we  ali-e  on  that  point,  do  you  suggest 
it  is  possible  to  distribute  coal  in  bigger  quantities 
than  that  all  over  the  country? — Yes,  and  it  is  done 
already  in  this  country  in  certain  cases. 

12.119.  Yes,     where    more    is    required.      Do    you 
suggest   country   stations  should   get   their  deliveries 
in  bigger  quantities  thato  that? — As  a  matter  of  fact 
1    do.      Under   a    properly    nationalised  system    they 
would  get  deliveries  in  bigger  quantities  than   that, . 
because  the   smallness  of  the  consignment   is  due  to 
the    fact    that    there   are    a   very    large    number    of 
dealers  in   coal  each  of   whom  orders  his  small  con- 
signment;  but  if  you  had  one   distributor   for   each 
local   area,    he   would   have  only   one   order,   and   he 
would  be  supplied  a's  a  matter  of  fact  for  the  quantity 
budgeted   for  during   the  year   in   a  certain  number 
of  trains.     It  would  not  be  necessary  to  send  10  tons 
at  a  time. 

12.120.  You  would  send  him  a  whole  train  load? — 
Yes. 

12.121.  And  let  him  stock  a  year's  or  six  months' 
supply  at  a  time? — No,  not  necessarily  a  whole  year's 
supply,  but  I  do  suggest  that  the  consignment  going 
in  5-  or  10-ton  lots  is  a  very  serious  cause  of  expense 
and  trouble  and  loss  of  life  of  the  shunters,   and   I 
suggest   that  that   is   due  to  the   present   system   of 
separate  ownership  and  can  be  only  got  rid  of  by  a 
unification  system. 

12.122.  And  you  suggest  with  a  unified  system  the 
country  station  should  get  coal  in  train  loads? — I  did 
not  say  that,  but  I  said  it  would  get  its  coal  in  much 
larger  consignments  than  these  5-ton  lots. 

12.123.  Do  you  suggest  that  would  be  an  economy :- 
— I   do.      That   has    proved    to  be   an    economy. 

12.124.  Where  and    by   whom?— It   was    proved    by 
the  figures  of  the  Coal  Controller's  Department. 

12.125.  Have  we  had  any  figures  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  small  quantities  in  that  way? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

12.126.  Of  less  than  a  complete  tru-:k  load?— Thtt 
is  my  impression. 
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12.127.  Do   you   suggest    it    would    be   an    economy 
to  deliver  coal  which   had   to  be  put   in  stock   in  a 
large  quantity  at  stations  rather  than  send  a  truck 
load  and  cart  out  of  the  truck  and  send  the  truck 
away   when   empty ? — Is   it   seriously    suggested    that 
the   distribution   of   coal    in   5-ton  lots    all    over   the 
Kingdom  is  an  economical  system? 

12.128.  5-ton    lots    is    a    different    matter.      I    am 
speaking  of   single   truckloadsf — But    a  great   many 
trucks  only  carry  5  tons. 

12.129.  There    are    very    few    trucks    which    carry 
only  5  tons — that  is  of  the  trucks  which  carry  coal?' 
— If  you  are  asking  me  whether   the  distribution  of 
coal  in  5-  or  10-ton  consignments  all  over  the  King- 
dom is  an  economical  system,  I  say  no;  it  is  a  most 
extravagant  system. 

12.130.  Do  you  suggest  coal  is  being  distributed  in 
5-ton  lots  all  over  the  country? — Yes,  5-  and   10-ton 
lots. 

12.131.  I   am   speaking  of    10-ton   lots? — There   are 
some   5-ton   lots,    and   80   per   cent,   of   all    the   coal 
carried  on  the  London  &   North   Western   Company 
goes   in   consignments  of   less  than   20   tons — 80   per 
cent,  of  all  the  coal  on  that  vast  system. 

12.132.  That  is  two  truckloads  at  a  time? — Yes. 

12.133.  Or  it  may  be  one? — Yes,  that  is  a  highly 
extravagant   system,    and   I   venture   to   say   no  one 
acquainted  with  organisation  or  administration  would 
dream    of   suggesting    that    that-  is    an    economical 
system. 

12.134.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  anyone 
connected1    with    the    trade    suggested    it    was    more 
economical  to  send  coal  which  had  to  be  put  in  stock 
at  a  railway  station.    I  am  afraifl  that  it  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  practice  and  theory? — No;  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  prac- 
tice and  theory.  If  it  were,  theory  is  the  better  guide. 
Any    intelligent  person    would    follow    theory    rather 
than  rule  of  thumb. 

12.135.  Do  you  say  he  would  follow  theory  rather 
than  experience? — I  say  rather  than  rule  of  thumb. 
Of  course  no  one  should  act  only  on  theory,  because 
that  would  be  making  it  a  rule  of  thumb. 

12.136.  Do  you   suggest   the   coal   trade   should  be 
guided  by  theory  even  if  that  is*  contrary  to  practice? 
— Short  of  miracles   you   cannot   have   practice   con- 
trary to  theory. 

12.137.  There    is  evidence    here   that   you    can    get 
theory  very   contrary  to   established    practice. — Your 
thcnry  may   be   inaccurate. 

12.138.  That   is   what  I  am   suggesting. — Is     it    a 
theory  or  a  fact  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun? 

12.139.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  digress  into 
astronomy? — No;    perhaps    we   had    better    drop    the 
use  of  the  word   "  theory." 

12.140.  You    say    you    would    remove    entirely    the 
present  incentive  of   profit-making   in  the   industry? 
— I  should  wish  to  do  so. 

12.141.  Would    you    remove    it    from   everyone    en- 
gaged  in   the   industry? — Yes. 

12.142.  The  owners,  the  officials,  and  the  workmen  ? 
-Yes. 

12.143.  You   would   remove  the  incentive  of   profit- 
making  from  the  workman? — Yes.     I  look  upon  profit- 
making    as    a    low    and    corrupting    motive    desirable 
to   be  got   rid  of   so  far  as   possible.      Unfortunately 
we   cannot    get    rid    of    it    in   all    industries   as   yet, 
but  so   far   as   you    can  organise   social    life   without 
profit-making  it  should  be  done. 

12.144.  Profit     making     is     somewhat     deeply     en- 
grained in  human  nature,  is  it  not? — No;  it  has  only 
prevailed   over    a    Hniall    part  of   the    earth's   surface 
during  a  small   period  of  its  existence. 

12.145.  It  means,   does  it  not,   getting  as  much  as 
one  can  for  oneself? — That  is  not  profit-making  but 
self-interest;  profit-making  is  one  special  department 
of    self-interest.     Profit-making    is   an    entirely    new 
motive  for  the  administration  of  industry.     It  has  not 


prevailed  over  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  for  very 
long,  and  it  does  not  prevail  over  a  large  part  now. 

12.146.  But  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to 

getting  ae  much  for  oneself  as  one  can,  is  it  not? 

Profit-making  is  a  special  form  of  that. 

12.147.  Before  you  do  away  with  that,  you  would 
have  to  change  human  nature,  would  you  not?     Can 
you  do  that  by  Act  of  Parlament? — My  answer  is  yes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  human   nature  contains  a  great 
deal  more  than  profit  making,  and  consequently  you 
can    get  along  without   necessarily   changing    human 
nature — not    that    I    shrink    from    that,   because    wt 
change  human   nature  every   day. 

12.148.  By  Act  of  Parliament?— Yes.     We  do  not 
pass   Acts   of    Parliament    every    day,   but    whenever 
we  do  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  to  that  extent 
change  human  nature.      Human   nature   is  the  most 
malleable   of   things.      It  is  altering   every   year   and 
in   every   generation.     It  varies   from  class   to  class 
and  climate  to  climate. 

12.149.  It    is    an    interesting    topic,   but   I    do    n.»t 
think  it  is  quite  germane  to  this  enquiry I  agree. 

12.150.  In  your  proof  you  speak  of  the  "  relative 
inefficiency  of  the  British  coal  supply."     That  is  rela- 
tive to  what? — Relative  to  what  it  might  be. 

12.151.  Relative  to  perfection  ?— Yes. 

12.152.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  inefficient  relative 
to  other  trades  in  this  country? — "  Other  trades  "  are 
rather  a  large  number.     I  did  not  intend  to  compare 
coal-mining  with  other  industries  there. 

12.153.  Is  it  inefficient  compared  with  coal-mining 
in  any  other  country? — 1  really  do  not  know,  but  no 
other  country  has  nationalised  its  coal  supply,  and  if 
you  compare  one  chaotic  system  of  private  adventure 
in  coal  with  our  chaotic  system  of  private  adventure 
in   coal,  it  does   not  seem  very  important  to   decide 
which  is  the  better. 

12.154.  la    any    system   which    is    not    nationalised 
chaotic? — Any  system  which  is  not  unified  is  chaotic. 
The  very  basis  of  the  private  ownership  of  collieries 
is  the  competitive  jostling  of  one  with  another. 

12.155.  Is   not   all   improvement   brought  about  in 
that   way? — No,    or    very   little    improvement  in   my 
opinion. 

12.156.  You  admit,  I  take  it,  that  the  industry  has 
progressed   very  considerably   in  this  country  during 
the  last  40  years,  say? — The  industry  has  got  larger, 
yes. 

12.157.  'And  is  it  not  more  efficient  than  it  was  40 
years  ago? — I  should  imagine  so.     I  really  do  not  feel 
quite  sure,  but  I  should  imagine  so. 

12.158.  Is  an   industry  which  has  grown   from  say 

50,000  tons  output  to  287,000 ?— It  is  entitled  to 

the  merit  of  having  grown. 

12.159.  Is  it  carried  on   more  scientifically   to-day 
than  40  years  ago  ?— I  should  hope  so. 

12.160.  Do  you  know? — No,  I  really  do  not  know, 
but  I  can  admit  that  it  must  be. 

12.161.  You  cannot  make  any  comparison  between 
the    industry   to-day    and    40    years    ago? — No,    my 
acquaintance  with  it  40  years  ago  was  rather  small. 

12.162.  Well,  say  20  years  ago? — I  feel  a  difficulty 
in  making  a  comparison,  but  I  will  accept  it  that  it 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  advances  in  science  which 
has  been  made. 

12.163.  The  death-rate   in    the    industry    has  been 
decreased  a  good  deal,  has  it  not? — If  you  reckon  per 
1,000,000  tons  raised,  yes,  very  satisfactorily. 

12.164.  And  per  1,000  men  employed? — Yes,  I  sup- 
pose so.     The  total  number  of  deaths   does  not   fall, 
but  there  is  more  coal  raised  for  each  death. 

12.165.  But   per  1.000   men   employed   has   not  t'ue 
reduction  in  accidents  generally  been  very  marked? 
fin  fortunately  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  that.     The 
proportion  of  accidents  to  tonnage,  or  the  proportion 
of  accidents  to  men  employed,  compared  for  a  series 
of  years  has  not  been  published. 
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12,166.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  fatal  nceidcnls? 
— Yee,  but,  unfortunately,  if  you  "onfino  voursoll  in 
fatal  an-Mentrt  you  are  liable  to  error.  Tho  rumbi-i 
of  fatal  accidents  is  happily  vrry  small  compared  with 
tlu>  number  of  serious  accidents,  and  tho  1,500  dcath.s 
in  the  year  are  only  a  very  siual'  proportion  of  th« 
)()  serious  accidents.  The  proportion  ut  deaths 
has  diminished,  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  propor- 
tion of  serious  but  non-fatal  accidents  has  diminished, 
it'  they  have  done. 

r.'.lt;".  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  if  the  pro- 
gnu  t  ion  of  deaths  has  come  down  to  half  that  the 
proportion  of  other  accidents  must  not  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  way? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  draw 
that  infercm-tv  but  I  do  not  assert  that  the  propor- 
tion has  not  improved. 

12,16$.  Hoes  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
causes  of  both  classes  of  accidents  are  the  same? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  by 
remembering  the  explosions.  Hut  the  explosions  arc 
such  a  very  small  part  of  the  accidents  that  I  do 
not  think  you  can  infer  that  tho  casualties  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  deaths. 

12.169.  You   mean    non-fatal    accidents    in    propor- 
tion to  the  fatal  accidents? — Yes. 

12.170.  Apart  from   explosions,   are  not  the  causes 
of  fatal  accidents  and  non-fatal  accidents  actually  the 
same?— I  think  not,  but  I  may  be  wrong. 

1..17I.  I  suggest  very  much  that  you  are  wrong? — 
Then  let  us  have  the  figures. 

12,17:2.  No,  I  mean  the  causes — the  very  causes 
which  you  put  yourself  afford  the  proof:  run  over  by 
trains,  shaft  accidents,  and  that  kind  of  tiling.  Are 
they  not  the  same  causes  which  produce  fatal  acci- 
dents as  non-fatal  accidents? — I  do  not  make  a  point 
of  it,  but  T  do  not  draw  that  statistical  inference. 
It  seems  possible  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  might 
have  diminished  very  much  more  than  the  number  of 
non-fatal  accidents.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  I  do  not 
make  an  assertion  on  the  subject,  but  I  refuse  to 
accept  the  contrary  assertion. 

12.173.  If   the   fatal  accidents   have   diminished,    is 
not  that  proof  that  the  industry  is  more  efficient  than 
it  was?     Yes. 

12.174.  And  a  strong  proof?— Yes. 

12.175.  And  that  has  been  brought  about  by  private 
ownership? — It  has  been  brought  about  partly  by  the 
Home  Office  in  opposition  to  private  ownership. 

12.176.  I  do  not  think  you  are  justified  in  saying 
that,   luit    it   ha«  been   brought,   about   under  private 
ownership? — It  has   been    brought    about    under    His 
Majesty's   Government. 

12.177.  The  control    of    the    Home  Office  over  the 
coal  industry,  you  say,  has  been  responsible  for  it?- 

I  only  put  in  a  claim   for  part  of  the  credit  to  the 
Home  Office. 

12.178.  Then  the  rest  is  due  to  the  managers  of  the 
mines? — May  I  put  it  in  my  own  way?     I  would  say 
that  a  number  of  managers  and  owners  of  mines  have 
desired  to  prevent  accidents  and  have  wished  to  dis- 
cover  means    of    preventing!   accidents    and    have   eo- 
opnrated   with   the   Home   Office   in   preventing   acci- 
dents     Some   others   have   not,    and   the  permanent 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  owners  has  been  necessarily 
and  innocently  against  any  expensive  precautions  for 
the   prevention    of    accidents,    and    they    have,    as    a 
matter  of  history,  resisted  a  number  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Home  Office  for  such  precautions. 

12.179.  Do  you  suggest  really  that  owners  object  to 
putting  in  appliances  that  are  prescribed  because  of 
the    expense?— -Yes.    certainly    tiny    do.     They    would 
not  be  profit-makers  if  they  did  not.     They  would  be 
bad  people  of  business  if  they  did  not  object.     There 
Timst    be    alwavs    an    objection    to    any    improvement, 
however  valuable  the  improvement  is,  when   it  costs 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it  is  quite  a  proper  objec- 
tion. 


12,180.  Are  you   not  aware   tliat    the  objection  of 

the  coalcmuei,  generally  has  been  tr,  ih,.  pr.-scripti.in 
"I  .1  certain  Kind  of  appliance''  (/uito.  mi.  That  i" 
the  I'm  in  lhi>  opposition  always  takes.  No  nn«  IH 
opposed  In  improvement  in  the  abstra  I  ,,rilv 

when  a  suggestion  is  made  of  a  concrete  improvement 
that  it  moots  with  opposition. 

12. HI.  If  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  tlio 
way  in  which  a  certain  improvement  could  bo  brought 
n bout,  and  the  Home  Office  prescribe  one  way  only 
without  giving  latitude  to  the  colliery  maniigei 
you  not  think  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
objection  to  that? — That  is  what  I  have  said.  It  i-s 
quite  natural  and  it  has  happened. 

12.182.  Is   that  actuated   by   motives  c,f   pecuniary 
gain? — I  did  not  say  it  was  actuated  solely  by  motive-. 
of  pecuniary  gain.'    I  do  not  mean  that  the  owners 
consciously    and    deliberately   resist    an   improvement 
for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  there  is  this  standing  pull 
on  their   minds  of  the  importance  of  making   profit. 
I  nm  not  making  an  indictment  against  them,  but  it 
is   a    quite    inevitable    accompaniment    of   the  profit- 
making  organisation. 

12.183.  When  you  say  it  is  cheaper  to  compensate 
fur  accidents  than  to  prevent  them,  are  you  not  mak- 
ing a  serious  indictment  against  colliery  owners  and 
managers? — No,   not  against  the  owners  and  mana- 
gers but  against  the  system  of  profit-making.     I  make 
a  very  serious  indictment  against  the  system  of  profit- 
making   because  when  it  finds  it   is  cheaper  to  com 
pensate  for  accidents  than  to  prevent  them  it  weakens 
naturally  the  stimulus   to  prevent    accidents.        Hut 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  syste.ii. 

12.184.  On  what  do  you  base  your  assertion  that  it 
is  cheaper?--On  a  study  of  the  Employers'   Liability- 
Acts  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  for  tho 
last  40  years. 

12.185.  Have  you  any   figures   to  prove  that? — 7 
have  not  them  in  my  head. 

12.186.  Have  you   them   anywhere? — No,    it   is   not 
possible  to  produce  figures  as  to  what   the  cost   has 
been  or  would  be.     I  am  only  giving  you  a  judgment 

for  what  it  is  worth. 

12.187.  Why  do  you  make  an  assertion  of  that  kind 
when  you  have  no  basis  in  the  shape  of  figures?--You 
may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.    It  is  based  upon  an 
examination  of  the  proceedings.     I   have  written  on 
the  subject   once  or  twice  in   the  course  of  mv  life, 
and  it  is   based  upon   an  examination   of   the  discus- 
sions    and    arguments     and    proceedings    relating   to 
employers'   'lability  and  workmen's  compensation  and 
(lie    reports   of  the   insurance   companies  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and   I  do  give  it  as  my  judgment  that  it   has 
been  ascertained,  and  it  has  been  admitted  to  me  b) 
various  business  people,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
usually   costs   less   to   compensate   for   accidents   than 
to  make  arrangements  which  would  to  a  considernb!. 
extent  prevent  them.     Of  course  I  go  on  to.  say  that 
many   managers   and   owners    do   nevertheless   try   ail 
they  can  to  prevent  accidents  when  they  would  very 
often   make   more  profit  by  not   preventing  the:u. 

12.188.  You  say  "  it  has  been  ascertained."     It  is 
a    very   serious   accusation? — There   is    no    accusation 
at  all  against  the  individuals  but  it  is  a  serious  indict 
nient   of   the   system  of  profit-making. 

12.189.  It  must  be  an  indictment  against  the  indi- 
vidual?— Very  well,  if  you   think  so. 

12.190.  And  1  say  it  is  an  absolutely  baseless  indict- 
ment  until  you  can  say,   if  it  hns  been  ascertained, 
upon    what   data    it   has    been    ascertained? — I    have 
given  you  my  basis. 

12.191.  It  is  an  assumption  you  have  made  yourself 
from  speculation  upon  the  matter?— It  is  a  judgment 
upon  the  facts  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowlr 

12.102.  What  facts? — I  have  already  mentioned  the 
experience  of  the  insurance  companies  and  the  mutual 
funds,  and  the  statements  made  in  discussions  as  to 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  this,  that  or  other  improve- 
ment which  would  prevent  accidents 
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12.193.  What    figures   have   you   had? — I   have    no 
figures. 

12.194.  No  figures  at  all?— No. 

12.195.  So  that  you  make  a  statement  of  this  kind, 
saying  it  is  cheaper  to  compensate   than   to  prevent, 
without  having  any  figures   before  you? — Now  let  us 
be   precise.       The  statement  which  I   made  which  1 
quite  hold  to 

12.196.  "  Usually  costs  less  to  compensate  for  acci- 
dents than  prevent  them  "? — Yes,   that  is  my  state- 
ment.    You   will   observe  by  the  very   form  of  that 
statement   that   no    figures   can    be   given.        It   says 
"  usually,"  and  the  statement  is  "  usually  costs  less 
to  compensate  for  accidents  than  prevent  them."     It 
it    impossible    to    substantiate   that    by    any    figures. 
You  will  notice  the  word  "  usually."     I  defy  anyone 
to  prove  that. 

12.197.  It  means  in   the  majority   of   cases? — Yes, 
in  a  majority  of  cases. 

12.198.  If  it  is  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  over  the 
industry  as  a  whole? — Yes. 

12.199.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  not  possible  to  prove 
that? — Yes,  I  do,  as  a  mere  statistical  matter.     You 
cannot  give  what  tie  cost  of  preventing  them  would 
be,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  by 
figures. 

12.200.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  not  right  to  make 
such   a  statement   unless   you   can   prove  it? — That, 
after  all,  is  a  matter  for  each  individual's  judgment. 
The  statement  will  only  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

12.201.  Now  with  regard  to  housing,   do  you  sug- 
gest there   is   any   greater   obligation    upon   the  coal 
industry  to  provide  houses  for  its  workmen  than  for 
any  other  industry? — Of  course,  there  is  no  greater 
legal  obligation,  but  you  probably  refer  to  what  we 
call    the    moral    obligation.     I    suggest    it    is    not    a 
matter  of  one  industry  rather  than  another.     It  is  a 
matter  such  as  this :   If  a  man  starts  an  enterprise  in 
a  place  where  there  is  no  housing  accommodation,  I 
venture   to    think    that   he    is    under    a    little    moral 
obligation  to  see  that  the  people  whom  he  attracts 
to  that  spot  to  work  for  him  have  some  opportunity  of 
decent  housing.     Of  course,   it   is  on   that  ground   I 
assume    that    the    colliery    owners    very    often,    and, 
perhaps,   very   largely,    have  done   something   in   the 
way  of  the  provision   of  housing. 

12.202.  Do   you   say   it   is   generally   the   rase   that 
colliery   companies   provide  houses   for   their   men? — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  nothing  in  my  head  which 
would  enable  me  to  say  whether  it  is  more  than  half 
the  companies  or  less  than  half  the  companies. 

12.203.  You    advocate    housing    the    miner    at    the 
expense  of  the  industry? — Not  wholly.     I   think  the 
obligation  of  housing  is  one  which  should  fall  on  the 
local  authority,  but  this  is  a  case  of  a  special  popu- 
lation which  I  have  suggested  is  analogous  to  that 
of  extraordinary  traffic  on  the  roads,  in  which   case 
the   local    authority   is   not   required   to   provide   the 
whole  of  the  expenses,   but  the  industry  is  required 
to  contribute,   we  may  say,   roughly,   what   is  extra, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  cost  of  re-hoxising  the  mining 
population  ought  equitably  to  be  shared  in  some  way 
between   the   housing    authority — which   means,    ulti- 
mately,   the    ratepayers — and    the    industry,    on    the 
analogy  of  extraordinary  traffic  on  the  roads. 

12.204.  I  do   not   quite   appreciate   the   housing  of 
the  miners  as  being  analogous  to  extraordinary  traffic. 
Do  they  require  more  houses,  or  a  different  class  of 
house,  or  anything  of  that  kind? — I  do  not  suggest 
that  they  require  a  different  class  of  house  or  more 
accommodation,    but    when    an    enterprise    is    opened 
up  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  houses,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  ask  the  promoters  of  that  enter- 
prise not  to  throw  the   whole  cost  of  housing   upon 
the   unhappy   rural   district  council   into   which   they 
may    happen    to    go,    but    the    promoters    themselves 
ought  to  bear  part  of  that  expense.     It  is  in   that 


sense  that  I  think  the  mining  population  is  a  special 
case — not,  of  course,  all  the  mining  population,  but 
where  the  mining  population  has  been  brought  into 
a  district  in  which  there  is  not  already  housing 
accommodation . 

12.205.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  mining  population 
is  worse  housed  than  any  other  industrial  population 
at  the  present  time? — Really,  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  form  an  opinion   upon.     After   all,   it  is 
like  the  curate's  egg :   it  is  not  all  over  alike.     I  cer- 
tainly think  that  the  miners  of  Lanarkshire  are  worse 
housed,   on  the  evidence,  than   any   other  section   of 
the  population.     Of  course,  that  is  probably  not  true 
of  Durham  or  Yorkshire,   I  think.     It  varies. 

12.206.  You  do  not  suggest  that  a  national  scheme 
should   apply  generally  over  every  industry  with  re- 
ga!rd   to  housing.     You   do  not  think    it   is  purely   a 
national    question? — As  I    have   explained,    I    do   not 
think  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  industry  has  a  mora' 
right  to  a.sk  the  local  authority  or  the  State  to  bear 
the  whole  of  the  expense. 

13.207.  Then,  if  the  coal  industry  has  to  bear  half 
of  tho  expense  of   housing   its  own  population,    is   it 
also  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  housing  of  others? 
— Yes. 

12.208.  In  addition   to  that :    it  has  to  pay   twice 
over? — Yes,    just    in   the  same    way    that    a  qnniry- 
owner  has  to  pay  his  ordinary  rate  towards  the  upkeep 
of  the  roads  and  he  has  to  pay  over  again  any  excess 
for  the  extraordinary  traffic  that  he  puts  on  the  roads. 

12.209.  Dors    a    miner's    house    impose    an    extra- 
ordinary expense  upon  a  loo;i!  authority  that  another 
man's   house  does   not? — As   I   have  explained,   it   is 
not  the  house   but   the   fact   that  a   number  of  those 
houses  arn  required   for   the  purpose  of  the   industry 
which  would  not  be  required  if  tho  pit  had  not  been 
opened. 

12.210.  Is    not   every    house   that    is    put    up   liab'e 
to    pay  rates  like   every   other   house? — Yes,   that    is 
eo;  but  I  am  afraid  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  minor's   cottage  will  not  pay  the  local   authority 
for  putting  up  the  cottage. 

12.211.  Would   that  not   bo  tho  satne   if   any  oth <•:• 
industry  were  set   up    in   the   district? — Certainly,   I 
have  said  so. 

12.212.  It  is  really  a  question  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation?— No,  it  is  a  question  of  the  promoters  of  an 
industry  attracting  a'  new  population  to  a  locality. 

12.213.  Is  there  not  an  advantage  of  the  authority 
that  it  should  be  done  in  that  area? — I  am  not  sure. 
Every  house  put  up  in  West  Ham  inevitably  means  an 
increase  of  rates.     The  expenses  attendant  upon  that 
house  in  West  Ham  involve  a  greater  cost  than  all  the 
rates  which  can  be  got  out  of  that  house.  That  is  onl/ 
one  case. 

12.214.  Are  you  aware  that  collieries  in  area's  whore 
they  exist  pay  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rates? 
— That  is  so. 

12.216.  Are  you  aware  that  collieries  generally  are 
rated  higher  than  any  other  form  of  industry?-  \<i. 
I   am  not  aware  of  that.     I  believe  that  is  an  argu- 
able matter. 

1,216.  I  believe  it  is  the  fact,  and  I  know  it  to 
bo  tho  fact? — Well,  I  have  not  said  a'nything  to  the 
contrary. 

12.217.  In  that  case,   if  the  colliery  company  pays 
in  a  district  tho  bulk  of  the  rates,  supposing  it  is  tho 
only   industry   in   the   district,    whatever    increase   in 
rates  is  necessary  the  colliery  company  boars  the  bulk 
of  it  after  all,  does  it  not? — Yes,  in  that  case. 

12.218.  la  it  to  pay  in  rates  and  to  pay  indirectly 
in    building    houses? — No,    pardon    mo.      I   have    not 
suggested  that  the  collieries  should   pay   for  building 
houses.      It    has   been    suggested    in    the    Chairman's 
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report    that    tlit<     payment     I'm     tlm    fi)llii-rs'   li. 
should  In'  mo!    by  a  tax  on  coal,  which  d<xw  not  fall, 

I     assume,    tin     tl illicry     owner.       What.     I     have 

led.  <in  tin'  other  hand,  is  that  it  hncl  belter 
IM-  taken  tun  of  national  funds  provided  by  thr  pur- 
chasing <>!'  the  royalties. 

12,211'  If  collieries  are  nationalised  it  would  ho  a 
national  charge  in  any  case,  would  it  not? — Yea, 
.uir  way  »r  I  hi'  other  il  would. 

12.220.  Yon   do   not   make   any   difference   really  to 
(lie    nation,    if   there   is   a   charge   on   this   particular 
industry,  or  on  the  whole  country,  if  it  is  national? 

11  depends  tin  how  it   is  charged  upon  the  industry. 
In    inv   opinion,    Id.    a  ton   on   coal    would    raise   the 
priiv'.if    foal,    and    then    it    would    be    paid    hy    the 
consumers. 

12.221.  You  suggest  in  your  proof  that  a  rise  of  Id. 
a  ton  would  have  an  effect  upon  our  export  trade  P— 

no  argue  that  it  probably  would. 

12.222.  You   were   not  so  keen   in  arguing  that  in 
tin-    last    stage    of    the    Enquiry?— It    may    not    hare 
been    my    business    to    argue    it.     I    am    not    aware 
that  I   took  part  in  any  argument. 

"~  12, 223.  I  am  not  sure  you  did  not  take  part  in 
cross-examining  in  the  contrary  sense?— I  am  afraid 
that  Counsel  is  not  responsible  for  the  line  of  his 
questions  in  cross-examination. 

12  224    I   hope  that  we  are   neither  of   us  Counsel 
on  one  side  or  the  other?— No,  we  are  a  co-operative 
enterprise    for    getting   at   the    truth.     It   shows   the 

it    of   co-operative   working   over   private    enter- 
prise. 

12  225  Now  you  suggest  there  are  certain  things 
than  can  be  brought  about  by  nationalisation  in 
iv-ml  to  falls  of  roof,  shaft  accidents  and  pre- 
vention of  accidents,  that  cannot  be  done  now.  How 
tlo  von  suggest  falls  of  roof  are  going  to  be  lessened 
under  a  nationalised  system?— I  suggested  that  tails 
of  roof  and  other  causes  of  accident  were  at  present 
continuing  more  than  they  need  do,  because  of  the 
pull  of  the  profit-making  motive  preventing  costly 
precautions  against  accidents,  and  that  if  yon  could 
cot  rid  of  that  pull  of  the  profit-making  motive  you 
would  probably  have  the  precautions  made  more 
froely. 

12.226.  I  am  asking  you  what  precautions  do  you 
surest  should  be  taken  to  prevent  falls  of  roof  that 
are  not  now  taken? — T  suggest  that  all  the  necessary 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  roof  up  and 
prevent  the   falls. 

12.227.  Are  they  not  being  taken  now? — No.     The 
proof  that  they  are  not  being  taken  is  that  yon  have 
this  large  number  of  accidents. 

12.228.  How   do  you  suggest  that  the  roof  can   be 
kept    up    under    a    nationalised    system    of    working 
better  than  under  the  present  system  of  working?— 
Because,   as  I  have  endeavoured   to   explain,    at  the 
present  time  for  every  piece  of  timber   that  is  sup- 
plied the  owner  of  the  colliery  has  to  pay,  and  that 
is  a  deduction   from   his   profits. 

12.229.  Do    you    suggest    for    a    moment    that    he 
refuses    to    supply    adequate    timber    because   of    the 
cost  of   it?— Yes. 

12.230.  That  is  a  very  serious  accusation  to  make? 
I   now  want  to   read   a   case   fiom  the  last  Annual 

Report  published  by  the  Home  Office-  on  the  subject. : 
"  The  mine  was  not  and  had  not  been  in  conformity 
with  the  Coal  Mines  Acts  in  many  respects.  The 
offences  relating  to  the  supply  of  timber  were  of  a 
is  nature.  In  certain  places  the  roof  under 
which  the  work  was  carried  on  was  not  adequately 
•upported  (as  required  by  Section  50  (1)  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Act,  1911),  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  timber 
or  material  suitable  for  supports  was  not  kept  within 
10  yards  of  every  working  place  as  required  by 
ion  51  of  the  "Act.  The  workmen  were,  if  they 
required  timber,  to  draw  it  from  the  waste  or  other 
disused  places." 

12.231.  You   read    that    to    us   yesterday?— I     read 
that  in  response  to  a  question  yesterday.    I  am  afraid 


I   may   have   to   read    it  in   response  to  a  question 

to  morrow  if  1   am  asked  the  question. 

1 2. 232.  Do  you  suggest  that  ono  case  of  that  kind 
supports  your  assertion? — Yes,   I  consider  that  thafa 
one  case  gives  certain   reasons   to   suppose   that    i  h 

ici  on     ...  (i  dents  which  are  occurring,  which  prove 

that  adequate  timbering  was  not  done,  are  through 
contraventions  which  exist  •   and  I  am  supported  -in 
that    foot    by   the    Homo    Office,    which    immediately 
follows  on   that   by   urging   compliance  with    the   Inw 
on    this    point.      Now    the    Home    Ollice   would    nut 
have   urged   compliance   with  tho   law  on   this   point 
had    there    not    bet-n    some    reason    for    it.         In    liict, 
tin  TO    was    almost    a    matter    of   complaint    that   this 
slnr  was  being  brought. 

19.233.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  one  case  to  occur  in  3,000  collieries  of  inadequate 
timbering   under   the  nationalised  system? — No,   cer- 
tainly not. 

12.234.  Are  you  aware  that  the   majority   of  acci- 
dents that  take   place   from   falls  of  roof  are  either 
due  to  inadvertence  or  errors  of  judgment  or  negli- 
gence  on    the  part   of   the    men    in    not   putting   up 
the    necessary    timber?     I    have    no    doubt   that    that 
can  be   alleged.      Obviously,   I   am   not   in  a   position 
to  judge  how  far  it  is  accurate.     All  I  know  is  that 
there  were  718  separate  accidents  from  this  cause  and 
733  people  were  killed,  and  that  that  was  in  excess 
of  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  and  that  is 
a  very  grave  fact. 

12.235.  There   had    been  .an    increase   in   the    acci- 
dents from  falling  roof? — As  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious   five   years.     I    have    not    the    figures    for    the 
previous  periods. 

12.236.  You  seriously  suggest  that  those  would  be 
lessened  under  a  nationalised  system? — I  quite  seri- 
ously suggest   that   I    should    expect   those   accidents 
to   be   lessened    in    number   if   there   were   no   longer 
a    profit-making    motive    for   being    economical    with 
precautions'. 

12.237.  And   you    base    that   assumption    upon    the 
one  case  that  you  have  just  read  out? — No,   I  ba:s> 
it  on  the  100,000  serious  accidents  last  year. 

12,233.  Have  you  investigated  tho  causes  of  anj 
ono  of  them? — I  have  not  based  it  on  any  single 
case. 

12.239.  Are   you    able    to   base    a    conclusion    upon 
them? — Yes,  I   am;   because   it  is  not  an   indictment 
of   a  particular   colliery   or   the   particular   managei  ; 
it  is  an  indictment  of  the  profit-making  system  which 
lias  a   permanent  pull   in   every   sense   against  costly 
precautions,    and    in    spite    of    that   permanent    pull 
1  am  glad  to  think  that  owners  do  take  precautions ; 
but  it   is  obvious  that  it  must  bo  an   advantage  to 
have  that  pull  removed. 

12.240.  It  is  a  very  serious  assertion  even  to  sug- 
gest it? — It  is  a  serious  subject. 

12.241.  I   put  it  bo  you  that  it  is  an  untrue  sug- 
gestion  to  make? — I   am  interested  to  hear  you  say 
that,  but  the  fact  remains  that  as  many  as  the  whole 
of  the  casualties  in  the  Gallipoli  Force  took  place  lait 
year  in  the  coal  mines. 

12.242.  There  are  1,100,000  men  engaged  every  day 
in    the   year?— That   is    true;    and    160,000  of    those 
were   unable   to  work   for  several   days   because   they 
were  so  seriously  injured. 

12.243.  How  do  you  suggest  that  the  trams  would 
bo  better  run  under  a  nationalised  system?— May 
again  fall  back  on  the  Home  Office  Report:    ' 
proceedings    against    the    Agent    and    Manager    of 
Dowlais    Colliery    for    failing   to    comply    with    Sec- 
tion 43  (l.a)  of  the  Coal  Minos  Act,  reported  by  Mr. 
Dyer  Lewis  on  page  57  are  of  particular  importance. 
I  fear  managers  and  others  generally  do  not  realis 
that  the  provisions  of  the  sub-section  in  question 

to  tho  provision  of  a  clear  space  of  at  least  2  ft.  11 
width   between   the    tubs    and    the   side    of    the 
means  a  space  free  from  any  obstruction, 
of    pipes   buried    beneath    the    surface  of    the   space 
provided    protrude    up    through    the    floor    in    places. 
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even  to  the  extent  of  2  inches,  the  clear  space  re- 
quired1 is  not  provided,  and  persons  other  than  thosp 
specially  mentioned  cannot  be  allowed  to  travel  on 
foot  when  the  haulage  is  in  motion.  The  object  of 
the  proceedings  " — was  not  to  convict  the  person, 
you  will  notice — "  was  to  impress  upon  managers 
the  requirement  of  the  sub-section,  and  this  was 
obtained  by  the  course  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
took  in  dealing  with  the  case."  You  will  still  notice 
that  the  Home  Office  felt  it  necessary  to  take  a  case 
into  Court,  not  because  they  particularly  wanted  to 
convict  the  persons — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
eventually  dismissed  on  payment  of  costs — but  in 
order  to  deliberately  impress  on  managers  and1  others 
concerned  the  necessity  for  keeping  this  clear  space. 

12.244.  Do  you   assume   from   that   that  managers 
have  not  been  doing  their  duty  because  of  a  profit- 
making  incentive!1 — I  should  not  like  to  impute  the 
motive.     It  is  quite  clear  that  managers  had  been  a 
little  inadvertent  in  the  matter  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Home  Office. 

12.245.  Would    they    be    less    inadvertent    under    a 
nationalised  system? — I  suggest  if  thry  had'  not  this 
desire  to  pull  the  profit  for  their   firms   they  would 
not  have  deflected  so  much.     It  does  not  require  any 
proof.     If  you  have  a  permanent  pull   in  one  direc- 
tion and  you  can  get  rid  of  that  permanent  pull  you 
will  alter  the  course. 

12.246.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible  that  a  pull  in 
some  other  direction  might  affect  it? — That  is  always 
possible,  but  that  would  not  affect  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said. 

12.247.  Are    you     aware     that     the     majority     of 
accidents  on   tramways   took   place  because   the   men 
did    not    take   advantage  of    refuge   ways? — I    have 
heard   the  same  thing   said  with   regard   to  children 
being  run  over  in  the  streets.     You   have  to  allow 
for    a   certain    amount   of   human    nature,    and   you 
have    to    take    your    precautions    for    the    accepted 
human  nature. 

12.248.  Would    that   human    nature   be    altered    if 
you     have     nationalisation? — No,     but     precautions 
would  be  taken  that  are  not  now  taken. 

12.249.  Are  you  aware  that  in  forming  the  general 
regulations   the  owners  suggested  that  there   should 
be  an  obligation  on   the  men  to  use  the  safety  ap- 
pliances that  existed  and  that  that  was  resisted  ?- 
I  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  it  does  not  surprise  me. 

12.250.  Do  you  not  think  it  follows  that,  although 
you  can  make  the  provision  of  safety  appliances  com- 
pulsory bv  law,  you  cannot  make  the  taking  advantage 
of  them  compulsory? — That  is  true.     May  I  say  what 
a  very  important  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that? 
In  this  case  of  the  defective  timbering  the  workmen 
were,   if  they  required  timber,  to  draw  it  from  the 
waste  or  other  disused  places — that  is  to  say,  more 
than  10  yards.     Now,  if  you  impose  any  irksome  job 
on  anyone — in  this  case  illegally — to  make  him  draw 
his   timber  from  a  longer  distance  than  the  Act  re- 
quires, it  is  inevitable  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  the  timber   will  not  be  drawn,     and    that    is 
why  you  have  to  have  such  regulations. 

12.251.  Are  you  aware  that  at  that  time  the  Home 
Office    were    impressing    on    them    the    necessity    of 
economising    timber? — What    the   Home    Office    said 
was:    "  Proper  economy  in  pit  timber  is  undoubtedly 
a  matter  of  pressing  importance,   and    there    is    no 
objection   to   the   withdrawal    of    timber   in   such     a 
manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  is  consistent  with 
safety,  but  the  provision  of  an   adequate  supply   at 
the  working  places,  as  required  by  the  Coal  Mines  Act. 
is  still  more  important  as  being  essential  to  the  snfp 
working   of  the   mines.     Economy   can    and   must  be 
practiced  without  infringing  this  Act,  and  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  persons  employed     in    the     mines." 
What  the   Home   Office   found     was     that    under    a 
mistaken  patriotism  the  owners  were  economising  in 
snrh  a  way  as  to  infringe  the  Act. 

12.252.  Then    would    you    eliminate    the    mistaken 
patriotism? — Yes,  I  would  have  prevented  a  mistaken 
patriotism  which  economised  in  timber  at  the  expense 


of  men's  lives.  May  I  remind  you  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  number  of  men  killed  by  falls  of  roof  went 
up  to  733  tEat  year  as  compared  with  645  for  the 
average  of  the  five  preceding  years?  If  the  economy 
in  the  use  of  timber  led  to  the  death  of  those  88 
extra  men  and  the  maiming  and  crushing  of  a  great 
many  more,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  was  a  very  bad 
instance  of  the  perversion  by  this  permanent  pull. 

12.253.  This  was  during  a  period   when   there  was 
State  control  of  collieries? — There  was  no  more  State 
control  of   collieries     than     under     the    Coal   Mines 
Regulation  Act  in  that  respect. 

12.254.  There    was    financial    control? — There    WHS 
financial  control,  but  you  know  nothing  can  be  worse 
than    bureaucratic    financial    control    over    a    profit- 
making  industry. 

12.255.  You  suggested  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
all  the  coalfields  up  to  the  standard  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham? — I  only  said  if  we  could  do  that 
we  should  save  300  or  400  lives  a  year.     I  said  that 
was  a  desirable  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  but  I  did  not 
commit  myself  to  the  statement  that  it  could  be  done. 

12.256.  It  points  in  that  direction  ?— Yes,  it  does. 

12.257.  Do     you     suggest     that     the     number     of 
accidents  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  are  due  to 
their  higher  standard  ? — I  have  suggested  that  some 
of  the  superiority  with  regard  to  the  number  of  acci- 
dents is  due  to  geological  conditions  in  all  probability 
as  compared  with  South  Wales. 

12.258.  Is  it  not  due  entirely  to  thnt? I  hesitate 

to  think  that  the  number  of  shaft  accidents  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  geological  conditions. 

12.259.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  shafts  are  very 
much    deeper   in     South    Wales     than     they  are     in 
Northumberland  and  Durham? — I  am  afraid  that  the 
smaller  number  of  shaft  accidents  is  not  due  to  the 
shaft  being  softer  to  fall  into  in  South  Wales.     After 
all,  100  feet  is  enough,  and  you  do  not  make  it  nny 
greater  by  falling  500  or  600  feet. 

12.260.  That  is  not  my  point?— Then  I  do  not  under- 
stand  it. 

12.261.  A  deep  pit  may  be  more  dangerous  than  a 
shallow  pit?— It  may. 

12.262.  You  do  not  know  whether  at  is  or  is  not?   - 
I  should  say   it   is  sometimes. 

12.263.  And   a   large  number  of  small   pits  may  be 
more  dangerous  than  bigger  and  hotter  equipped  pits? 
•—I  think  that  is  very  likely,  especially  as  regard;  th<> 
better  equipment. 

12.264.  You   are   aware  that  in   South   Wales  there 
are  a  large  number  of  small  pits? — Yes.    I  have  ahviiv. 
understood  that  the  coal  indust.-y  jf  South  Wales  w.,s 
not  a   well-organised   industry. 

12.265.  You  must   not  assume   that  without   know- 
ing the  facts?-   No:  but  I  was  taking  the  faets. 

12.266.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  pinnll  collieries 
are  performing  a  very  useful  i unction? — No;   I   cap 
not  say  anything  for  or  against  them  in  that  res;n'ct 
because  I  do  not  know. 

12.267.  But  you  do  condemn   the   industry  because 
there  are  a  large  number  of  small  units? — Yes.    Primn 
facie  an  industry  with  a  large  number  of  small  units 
will  not  be  so  efficient  as  an  industry  with  largo  ;m:ls 

12.268.  You  do  not  know  why  there  is  such  a  large 
number  of  small  units? — No,  I  do  not. 

12.269.  If  I  told  you  that  for  that  reason  it  could 
be  worked   on   a  better   scale,   would   you  agree  with 
me?  -No,  I  do  not  agree  at  all.  because  I  do  not  know 
the  way  the  coal  should  be  worked.     I  do  not  think 
it  is   desirable   to  work  coal   in    any   particular   year 
which  is  below  the  common  quality. 

12.270.  Do  you   suggest   that   these  small   collieries 
are  worked  at  a  loss? — I  do  not  know. 

12.271.  Do  you  not  know  that'  these  small  collieries 
are  worked  at  n  less  cost  per  ton  than  the  large  col- 
lieries?— No. 
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i-M'71'    I    thought   you    did    not.      You   have 
condemning    without    knowing    the    facts:'     No.     | 

ha\  i'   nol    :i  t  all. 

12,27it.   With  regard  to  tho  continuity  oi    working 

from    ilii>    point    o!    view    ui    lhi>  export    trade,    ch- 

is  potisihlo  to  koop  collioriiw  going  that 
i  pendent  ou  tho  export  trade  by  any  system  of 
•llr' — Yes. 

1LVJ7I.  r|'"ko  the  case  of  the  South  Wales  collieri«e 
with  nn  output  of  over  100,000  tons  of  coal  a  dav 
shipped,  ami  i!i,-  coal  is  sent  down  to  the  docks  to 
an  a  it  ships  coming  in;  bad  weal  her  comes  aloii: 

'In  not.   turn   up     how    do  you  suggest  that   ihai 
coal  should  lir  dealt   with:      OIK-  was    in  which   1   think 
i  it  not  bo  dealt  with  is  to  deprive  the  minors  of 
their   l'io,!    I'or'the  days  in  question. 

1LVJ7.I.    I  am  asking  you  how  it  should,  be  dealt  with, 
not  Imw  it  should  not:1     I  am  arriving  at  It  by  a  pio- 
if  I'liininaLion.     There  is  a  way  that  is  obviously 
a  wrong  way.     You  should  no  more  deprive  the  miners 
of   th  tor  that  day  than  you  would  deprive 

tin-  clerks  in  tho  office  of  their  wages  or  the  horses  in 
the  pit  of  their  food.  I  will  now  proceed.  Surely 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  stocking,  even  for  exports. 
I  have  heard  of  stocks  at  the  ports,  and  I  suggest 
that  tit;';  might  be  carried  a  little  further. 

"76.  By  the  provision  of  more  wagons,  do  you 
mean?  By  the  provision  of  more  places  for  keeping 
the  coal,  of  which  \vagons  might  bo  one,  if  wagons 
is  the  cheapest  way. 

"7.  You   suggest,    therefore,   that  there  should 
he   a   sufficient   number   of   wagons   employed   in  the 
trade  of   South   Wales   to   provide  storage  to  enable 
the     collieries     to     work     regularly    throughout    the 
winter,    bad   weather,    delays   to  tonnage   and   every- 
thing else? — I  did  not  say  wagons.     I  said  wagons  or 
other    method    of    storage.     I    do    emphatically 
at   there  should  bo  a  sufficient  storage  to 
the  collieries  to  work  with  continuity,   and  T 
do   sumrest    that   that   would   be,   though   not   to   the 
individual      colliery     owners,     because     they     would 
naturally  not  like  to  incur  tho  expense  of  stocking: 
would   he  economical   to   the   community,   be- 
iliev   would   get  continuity  of  working. 

1-.-7s.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  is  a  point  on 
which  practical  knowledge  is  not  of  value? — I  always 

ne  practical  knowlc-dge  when  I  can  get  it. 
l-.^ft.  Can  yon  suggest  any  means  by  which  South 
large   coal    can    be    stocked  to   the   extent    of 
100.000  tons  a  day?— What  is  the  difficulty  of  stock- 
ing 100.000  a  day?     It  does  not  appear  to  me  a  diffi- 
culty. 

12,280.  What  about  the  labour?— It  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  stock  100,000  tons  than  it  does  to  stock 
10  tons  10:000  times.  It  probably  costs  less. 

181.   Do  you   suggest  that  there  should  be  snffi- 

inen    kept  for   an   emergency  of   that   kind? — 

What  I  imagine  is  that  there  is  a  regular  system  by 

which  the  coal  is  sent  down  from  the  pits  day  by  day, 

and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  that  coal,   instead  of  being 

put    on    hoard    ship,    being    put    where    it    is    to    be 

d    the  same  amount  every  day. 

'-"_'.  The  same  amount  sent  down?— I  did  not 
commit  myself  to  the  method. 

12.2S3.  I  am  afraid  you  are  committing  yourself  to 
nothing? — I   am   not   called   in   to   advise  the  South 
how  to  do  it. 

•M.  But    von   condemn    tho   present    method?— 

V.-. 

12.2S;".  And  yon  suggest  nothing  better? — I  think 
T  have  suggested  something  better. 

SO.   You  have  suggested  it  in  a  very  vague  wav? 
'dd  lie  quite  willing  to  be  called  upon  to  advise 
on   that-  subject.  ,. 

7.   T    think    if    you    could    advise    as    to    some 

means   tho  South  Wales  coal  owners  would   be  very 

nay  von  vprv  handsomely? — You  remember 

the  professor  who  said  to  his  class.  "  That  «'ny  there 

mey  to  be  made;    go    and   make   it  if  you  like : 

we  will  go  on  with  something  else." 
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'  .-••.•in  to  imagine  that  there  in  no  com- 
parison ,,|   method!  of  working  anil  cost  of  prmlm-tii.ii 

'"•l  »<-,',,     ' -olliery    and    another    nt.    the    ,,, 

-So   far   as    they    are  ,i,.   ownership    I 

believe  there  is  next  to  no  compariNon. 

May  I  suggist  to  you   that    that   is  entirely 
»i-oiig:-     I  am  (|iiit«  willing  to  receive  thu  suggestion 
I- .'-"10.    It  that  is  wrong  is  that  another  assumption? 
1  only  said   I    received  your  suggestion.     1  want  to 
bo  shown  how  it  is  wrong  first. 

J.2,2!> 1 .    1 1    I  suggest  to  you  that  in  every  colliery  of 
tin-    district   there    are    in-titn  Iliery    engineer! 

where  th©  fullest  discussions  take  place,  what  would 
you  say?— I  have  road  their  report*  and  a  number  of 
the  papers  read  in  th©  Societies  of  that  kind— not  by 
any  means  all,  of  course,  but  I  have  read  a  number, 
beCAUM  I  was  rather  interested  in  the  professional 
organisation.  I  read  a  number  of  tho  papers  and  pro- 
ceedings, and  they  are  very  interesting;  but  if  you 
think  that  is  anything  like  the  .scientific  comparative 
ng  which  is  very  much  practiced  in  American 
trusts  and  combinations  and  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  mistaken. 

12.292.  I  am  not  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  am  .simply  suggesting  that  you   have  gone  further 
than    the    truth    in   suggesting   that   at   the    present 
time  there  is  no  common  knowledge  as  to  the  amount 
of  coal  being  raised?— That  is  so.     There  is  certainly 
no  common  knowledge,  even  in  tho  Home  Office,  of  the 
amount  of  coal  being  raised  each  week.     They  do  get 
the  totals  for  the  past  year. 

12.293.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  in 
the  Coalowners'  Office  at  Cardiff  there  is  an  accurate 
record  every  week  of  the  coal  raised? — My  point  was 
the  Kingdom. 

12.294.  If  it  can  be  done  under  private  ownership 
in  a  district,  do  you  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  it 
being  done  in  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole? — I  did  not 
suggest  that  it  could  not  be  done.     My  statement  was 
that  it  was  not  done. 

12.295.  For  tho  Kingdom  as  a  whole? — Yes. 

12.296.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  done  by  the  Coal 
Control? — That  rather  proves  my  point,  that  under  a 
system  of  private  enterprise  it  was  not  done.     If  the 
Coal  Controller  comes  along  as  a  Public  Officer  and 
does  it,  it  only  shows  the  fact  that  private  enterprise 
was  proceeding  without  that  knowledge. 

12.297.  Is  it  necessary  to  nationalise  mines  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  that  kind  every  weok? — No,  I  was 
not  suggesting  that  it  was.     I  was  only  suggesting 
that  private   enterprise   at   coal   mines  is   extremely 
inefficient,  and  I  mentioned  that  as  a  proof. 

12.298.  Does  that  not  prove  that  private  enterprise 
has  done  more  than  public  departments  have  done? — 
No,  tho  statement  is  not  proved  by  that  assertion. 

12.299.  The    fact    remains   that   private    enterprise 
has  done  this  and   a  Government  Department  which 
ought  to  have  done  it  has  not  done  it  ? — Pardon  me,  I 
do  not  say  a  Government  Department  has  not  done  it 
at    all.     I   merely    made   the    assertion    that    private 
enterprise  has  been  proceeding  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  business  all  over  the  Kingdom. 
T   did   not   suggest  tbat   it   was   the   business   of  the 
Government  to  have  that  knowledge.     I  only  pointed 
out  that  the  private  owners  were  doing  very  badly  in 
the  matter. 

12.300.  I  thought  you  did  complain  that  the  Home 
Office  had    none   of   these   particulars?— I   may  have 
done  so. 

12.301.  That  something,  you  say,  that  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  public  department  has  been  done  by  pri- 
vate enterprise? — I   do   not   admit   that   what  I   am 
talking   about  has  been   done  by  private  enterprise, 
and  I  also  do  not  admit  that  what  I  was  talking  about 
has  not  been   done  by  the   Home  Office.     The  mero 
fact  that  something  else  has  been  done  by  the  Hoir.e 
Office  seems  to  me  not  to  disprove  my  statement. 

12.302.  I    am   afraid    I    cannot    follow   you    in   the 
niceties  of   dialectics.      I    think   you  have  me   • 
every  time?— I  was  only  pointing  out  in  that  state 
ment  that  it  is  one  of  the"  essential  elements  of  compet.- 
tivc    enterprise   among  1,500  separate  concerns 
there  should  bo  a  lack  of  co-ordination.     It  is  a  defect 
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of  the  quality  of  competition— it  cannot  be  helped — 
that  if  you  were  to  get  all  that  information  you  would 
he  dispensing  with  competition.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Chairman's  Report  'has  convinced  the 
Government  that  we  must  have  either  unification  or 
nationalisation. 

12.303.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Government  were 
convinced  by  tlie  Chairman's  Report  on  its  mer'tat? — 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

12.304.  Was  it  not  your  view  that  the  stopping  of 
the  strike  was  the  main  object? — Surely  that  was  part 
of  the  merits.     The  effect  on  the  minds  of  die  miners 
is  an  important  element.     It  is  only  because  private 
enterprise   has   led   to    a    neglect   of   that   important 
factor  that  there  have  been  difficulties. 

12.305.  It  was  the  effect  of  the  Report  in  stopping 
the  strike,  and  not  its  merits  in  any  other  dire;tioi.? 
— Possibly. 

12.306.  I  have  one  question  to  put  to  you  on  com- 
pensation.    Do   you   think  the  comparison   with    fie 
liquor  trade  is  a  fair  one  in  .assessing  compensation  ? 
— I  think  so.      I   do   not  want  to  be  derogatory  to 
either  industry,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  pointod 
out  that  what  is  compensated  for  is  not  t/he  cual  t.r 
the  alcoholic  drink,  but  the  established  expectation  of 
being  able  to  draw  an  income,   and  it  is  that  which 
the  State  interferes  with,  and  it  is  for  that  that  com- 
pensation is  due. 

12.307.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  make  a  comparison 
between  a  trade  that  a  good  many  people  think  ought 
to  be  suppressed  altogether  and  an  industry  like  the 
coal  industry,  which  ought  to  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded?— I  can  only  say  if  I  were  an  arbitrator  that 
I  should  not  allow  that  to  influence  me  by  a  single 
pound   in   any  direction,   because  I  should  not  com- 
pensate for  the  coal  or  tne  drink,   but  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  established  expectation  of  income. 

12.308.  You   suggest  in  your   pampniet   that   it  is 
possible  to  get  by  nationalisation  a  uniform  price  all 
over  the  country? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.309.  All  over? — Yes,  for  domestic  coal. 

12.310.  Ireland? — You  could  include  Ireland  if  you 
like.     I  had  not  contemplated  that. 

12.311.  Shetland?  —  Shetland,     yes  _  St.     Kilda. 
There  is  exactly  the  same  means  of  doing  it  as  there  is 
in  conveying  a  parcel  to  those  places,  and  you  have  to 
make  exactly  the  same  assumptions  before   you    are 
justified  in  doing  it. 

12.312.  Would  you  put  up  the  price  to  the  man  at 
Chesterfield  in  order  that  the  man  at  St.  Kilda  should 
get  it  at  the  same  price? — No,  I  have  carefully  ex- 
plained that  it  would  not  be  putting  up  the  price  to 
anybody  from  what  he  is  accustomed  to  pay. 

12.313.  Would  it  not  mean  a  considerable,  allowance 
in  one  case,  or  a  raising  in   another,   if  it  is  to  be 
uniform? — I  think  not. 

12.314.  You  think  it  is  the  same  as  it  is  with  post- 
age stamps? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  convenience, 
and  there   is  quite  good   justification   for   regarding 
coal  as  a  public  service,  just  as  the  sale  of  postage 
stamps  is  a  public  service. 

12.315.  Do     you     suggest   that   the   miners   should 
still  get  their  coal   free  or  at  a  nominal  charge? — 
Yes,   as  they  do  now.     I  am   a  conservative  person. 
I  never  propose  to  alter  more  than  need  be. 

12.316.  So   that  you    would   put  the   miners   in    a 
privileged  position  with  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  although  you  set  out  to  get  a  uniform  price? 
— May  I   explain?     It  has   been   found   for   2,000   or 
3,000  years  expedient  to  be  lenient  to  the  people  who 
are  actually  working.     "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn."     I  always  think  of 
that  as  a  leading  case,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 

12.317.  Would  you  sell  postage  stamps  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  at  a  cheaper  rate? — I  think 
in    that    case    the    question    of    administrative    con- 
venience does  not  come  in,  but  if  it  did  I  should  cer- 
tainly consider  it.     We  do  not  find  it  convenient  to 
muzzle  the  ox. 

Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :  We  did  not  hear  very  dis- 
tinctly on  this  side,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Evan 
Williams  put  it  to  Mr.  Webb  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Government  did  accept  the  Chairman's  Report  in 
order  to  stop  the  strike.  If  that  is  the  assertion, 


then  I  would  ask  Mr.  Williams  to  go  into  the  box 
in  order  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :   I  asked  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  I  thought  you  put  it  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :   No,  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  thought  you  followed  it  by 
saying  that  as  a  fact  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  No,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  so. 

12.318.  Mr.   J.    Forgie:     Mr.    Evan    Williams   has 
gone  over  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  I  have  not 
very  many  questions  to  put  to  you.     You  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  conservative  of  some  interests  as  you  are  of 
others.    You  are  willing  to  conserve  the  privileges  that 
the  men  have  at  the  present  moment  because  it  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  but  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  willing  to  conserve  the  coal  trade  to  the  coal  ownera? 
— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  take  it  away  from  them 
without   giving   them    fair    compensation.     I    do    not 
boggle  at  the  amount. 

12.319.  You  are  here  giving  evidence  in  favour  of 
nationalisation  of  the  coal  trade? — Yes. 

12.320.  I  would  like  to  ask  you — I  think  you  have 
answered  the  question  already — if  your  mind  is  abso- 
lutely  foreclosed   to   the   consideration  of   any   other 
system  of  carrying 'on  the  coal  trade  except  national- 
isation?— Certainly  not.    I  try  to  keep  an  open  mind, 
and  to  learn  from  day  to  day,  and  I  hope  I  do  so. 

12.321.  Is  your  mind  absolutely  foreclosed  to  private 
ownership? — Oh  dear   no.      We  must  necessarily   relj 
on  private  ownership   for  many   things;   therefore   it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  possibility. 

12.322.  Private  ownership  is,  of  course,  impossible 
without    profit  ?• — Very    likely.     I    should    not   neces- 
sarily have  condemned  it  in  that  way,  but  it  may  be 
so. 

12.323.  And     you     are     absolutely     against     profit 
making? — 'No.        I   merely   suggested   that   it   was    a 
rather    low   and   corrupting   motive,    and    that   there 
were  better  motives  on  which  we  might  rely  increas- 
ingly ;  but,  of  course,  we  are  all  strangely  mixed,  and 
I  do  not  say  we  can  entirely  free  ourselves  from  profit 
making. 

12.324.  Do  you  attribute   the   whole   faults  of   the 
coal  trade,  as  you  bring  them  out,  to  profit-making? 
— No ;     I    think   that   would   be   unduly     seeking     to 
uniform  everything  under  one  head.     I  think  that  a 
large  part  of  the  lack  of  organisation  is  due  to  private 
ownership  and  also  to  a  feeling  that  competition  was 
the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  industry.     I  am 
surprised   that   the   owners   have   not   discovered   the 
advantages  of  unification  before. 

12.325.  Probably  it  may   be  that  the  owners  have 
been  too  patriotic? — It  may  be  that  they  were  too 
patriotic;   but  all   those   who  attempted   to   comb.ne 
all  down  the  ages  were  less  patriotic  than  the  others. 

12.326.  The    coal    trade    has   made    groat    proorosB 
and   has    increased   the  output  of   the   country   and 
met  the  whole  demand  ? — YeS,  I  think  we  may  say  that 
some  people   have  gone  short  of   coal   at  times. 

12.327.  Very  seldom,  I  think?— On  the  whole,   less 
often  than   not. 

12.328.  I    think    the    coal    owners,    under    private 
ownership,  have  met  the  demand  of  the  nation  with 
regard   to  coal? — Yes. 

12.329.  And   at  the  same  time  they  have  supplied 
very  cheap  coal  to  the  consumers? — That  is  a  matter 
of   degree. 

12.330.  At  all  events,  they  have  supplied  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  that  each  consumer  wanted? — Yes, 
on  the  whole,  certainly. 

12.331.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  there  were  ques- 
tions of  transport,    but   still   the   consumer   had   the 
class  and  quantity  of  coal  he  desired? — Yes. 

12.332.  Under  control    during   the   war,    which,    of 
course,   we  all  submitted   to,   the  consumer  has   not 
got    in    many    cases    the    quantity    and    the    quality 
that  he   wanted? — Yefl.      I    should    nob   ascribe  that 
to  control ;  I  should  ascribe  that  to  the  war. 

12.333.  "We  havo  submitted  to  that,  of  course?— Yes. 

12.334.  Especially   with   regard   to  quality,    it   was 
sometimes    very    much    unsuited   to   his    purpose?--! 
believe  the  number  of  cases  of  that  sort   wore   fowrr 
than   5  per  cent. 

12.335.  Much  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  the  district  j 
I   am  referring  to? — Possibly. 
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12.336.  Under    nny    system    of    nationalisation     in 
fact    under    the   tjmtftt    \<>u    propose  hero — n    distri 
bution  nl    that,  kind   umild  be  brought  into  ell. 

I  do  not  Iliink  so.  I  tliink  n  svslem  of  .ontrol  ns 
distinct  from  public  ownership  is  essentially  different 
from  private  OWnenhip,  but.  still  I  will  go  to  the 
licari  nl  roar  uuesiion:  tlinv  would  bo  ns  an  inci- 
dent of  i  in-  nationalisation — the  distribution  of  conl 
— Bomo  attempt  to  direct  the  distribution  so  as  to 

•  tlu>  lowest  possible  cost,  but  it  docs  not  follow 
thatnn  individual  or  a  particular  concern  who  want,  il 
u  particular  kind  of  coal  would  not  bo  allowed  to 
have  it.  I  suggest  that  that  concern  should  ho 

.  d  to  have  the  top  brick  off  the  chimney — any 
paitienlar  coal  that  it  chose,  even  from  the  Orkneys; 
mi  I  would  take  care  that  it  paid  the  whole  cost 
of  tho  exceptional  service  that  it  was  getting. 

12.337.  You   tliink    that    nationalisation    would    be 
the    l>est    thing;    for    tho   coal    industry? — That  is   my 

ent  opinion. 

1 2. IMS.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
organise  and  carry  on  the  coal  industry  under  private 
ownership? — I  would  not  go  as  far  as  to  say  it  is 
not  possible;  I  would  say  it  is  very  inexpedient, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
politically  possible. 

12.339.  Are  not    tho   men   who  have  Conducted  the 
coal  trade  in  the  past  as  good  as  those  who  would 
conduct  it   in   the   future?     They  are  human  beings, 
and    have    been    trained    in   the    industry. — Yes,    and 
I  hope  we  shall  have  their  services. 

12.340.  What  difference   will    it   make   to   them   to 
nationalise,    barring    profit   making? — The   difference 
will  be  that  instead  of  leaving  themselves  under  the 
motives  of  profit  making  and  incidentally,  as  I  rush 
to  admit,  doing  work  of  public  utility,  they  will  be 
seeking     the    public     utility     and     only     incidentally 
drawing   their   salaries.     That   is  the  difference   in    a 
nutshell. 

12.341.  Do  you  say  that  the  workmen  in  a  State 
service     are    superior    to     the     workmen    of    private 
employers  at  the  present  moment? — 1  would  say  that 
the   workman   has   been   in   a  very   unfortunate  posi- 
tion,   that   he    has   been   the   sport   of   the   capitalist 
system    for    so    long    now    that    it    is   hardly    fair    to 
take   him   as   a   test,   but,    even   allowing  for  that,    I 
am  inclined  to  think  that'there  is  rather  more  sense 
of    public    obligation    and    public)   duty    among    the 
workmen    who    are    regularly    and    permanently    em- 

1  by  the  State,  than  among  corresponding  work- 
mployed   in   private  capitalist  service. 

12.342.  Has   that   been   proved   to  any   extent? — I 

atn  afraid  it  is  not  one  of  tho.se  statements  which 
are  capable  of  any  exact  proof.  You  were  asking 
me  for  my  opinion,  and  I  gave  it. 

12.343.  I    want    to    know    whether    any    'practical 
experience   or   any   proof   could    be 'brought    forward 
of  that?— T   am   afraid  not. 

12.344.  It    is    a    hope    and    an    expectation? — No, 
it   is  a  judgment. 

12.345.  That   a   change   from   private  ownership  to 
State  employment  will  bring  about  an  entire  change 
of    mentality? — I    have    also    that    hope;    but,    as    a 
matter   of    fact,    the   statement   that    I    made   was    a 
judgment  of  the  present. 

12.346.  Have  there  been  any  fewer  troubles,  strikes 
or  grievances  in  a  State  service  than  a  private  enter- 
prise?— To    answer    yon    literally,    yes;    I    think    the 
experience  of   State  employment  is  that  the  number 
uf  strikes  is  considerably  smaller  than  under  private 
enterprise,     because    so     large     a     number    of     small 
stoppages  occur  from  what  I  will  call  trivial  causes 
which  ought  not  to  have   taken   place.       I     do    not 
pieteiid    that    public    enterprise    prevents    all    differ- 

<if    opinion    as    to    the    terms    of    employment, 
fat   I   tliink   T   may  say   that   numerically  the  number 
"(>pages    is   much    smaller   under   a   public  enter- 
ilian    under    a    private    enterprise. 

12.347.  Political   pressure   may  have  something   to 

d"  uitli  that? — I  do  not  understand  what  von  me. in. 
hut  if  you  mean  that  the  State  Department  is 
I'athi-r  more  careful  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  e<|iiiiv 
than  a  capitalist  exposed  to  competition  finds  him- 
self able  to  be,  I  grant  that  that  is  so. 
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I-', III*-;.    'III,,,,    uas    a    very   wrioll.H  dtrike    in    I,,,n.|..ri 
•-I.V      ill      tile      I'ollle      K.,!,c? Ye«. 

li!.3l!>.    That    is   ii.   Slate   service:'   "That    i.s  HO. 

I'J.liol).  I),,  ynu  think  that  the  p<. lie,. men  .hould 
have  a  very  high  ideal  of  hia  duties?— Yes,  but  h« 
'  a  human  being. 

l-.Hol.  But  still  that  high  ideal  should  prevent 
strikes?  I  do  not  say  the  policemen  were  altogether 
in  the  wrong.  They  made  a  forcible  representation 
to  hcaclc|ijartcrs  which  j;ot  attended  to. 

12.352.  In  going  to_this  nationalisation  question, 
is    it    your    opinion    tMit    all    industries    should    1)6 
nationalised? — That  is  rather  a  speculative  opinion. 
My  opinion   is    that  when  we  arrive    at  the  perfect 
ncial    organisation    we    shall    probably    find    that   all 
industries    arc    nationalised,    but    it    will    be    a   long 
while  before  we  get  there. 

12.353.  The  coal   industry  you   think  is  one  of  the 
first  industries  to  be  nationalised? — Yes. 

1G.354.  What  is  your  reason  for  that?  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  is  one  of  the  industries  that  should  not 
be  nationalised  because  of  its  physical  difficultiesP — 
That  does  not  weigh  with  me  at  all.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  as  an  industry  it  has  so  many  difficulties 
as  some  other  industries,  but  it  is  one  of  tho  first 
that  require  nationalisation  for  several  reasons.  lt« 
product  is  one  the  consumption  of  which  enters  into 
every  person's  life  and  every  industry.  It  is  very 
important  that  that  product  should  be  available  with 
the  greatest  regularity,  and  with  the  least  possible 
sacrifice.  It  is  an  invaluable  national  possession ; 
the  coalowners  who  are  selling  the  coal  are  not  making 
the  coal ;  they  are  not  replacing  the  coal ;  and  no 
one  has  yet  shown  how  you  can,  under  private  enter- 
prise in  coal  mining,  have  any  motive  for  preventing 
eating  up  the  national  resources.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  be  suggested  to  prevent  the  coalowners  from 
eating  it  up  as  fast  as  they  can.  Then  there  is  a 
further  point,  that  the  industry  is  a  small  one; 
it  is  in  a  very  small  number  of  hands;  there  are 
only  1,500  concerns  to  be  dealt  with  as  regards  the 
extraction  of  the  coal.  The  royalty  owners  are  only 
some  8,000;  and  the  distributing  trade  is  not  very 
large;  and,  curiously  enough,  you  can  compensate 
adequately  all  the  interests  concerned  for  less  than 
one  yealr's  retail  price  of  the  coal. 

12.356.  You  do  not  consider  it  a  very  large  experi- 
ment to  make  to  nationalise  the  coal  industry? — No — 
on  the  scale  of  the  experiments  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  it  is  not.  Our  minds  have  become 
enlarged. 

12.356.  Where    does    the  financial   position    of   the 
country  come   in? — I  shall   know   more   about   it  to- 
morrow.    It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  financial  im- 
portance  to   tho   nation   that   we  should   nationalise 
the  coal  mines  as  quickly  as  possible. 

12.357.  No  matter  what  might  take  place — whether 

the  result  would  be  a  success  or  a  failure? No.     Of 

course  I  am   only  answering  according  to  my  judg- 
ment.    If   my  judgment   were  otherwise  my   answer 
would  be  otherwise. 

12.358.  Assuming  after  it  was  nationalised  that  it 
was  a  failure,  that  it  did  not  pay  its  own  way,  and 
had  to  be  subsidised   from   other  sources,  there  are 
two  methods  from  which  it  could  be  subsidised,  either 
by  an  increased  price,  or  a  reduction  in  the  wages? — 
Yes.     I   should    imagine   that,    whatever   the  cost   of 
working   the   coal   is.    the   price   will   be   adjusted   to 
that   cost.     T   do  not  think   there   is  .any  mystery  as 
to  how  the  matter  can  be  made  good. 

12.359.  Then  how  could  you  answer  Mr.  Williams' 
question  as  you  did  with  regard  to  one  price  all  over 
tho  country? — That  is  for  house  coal. 

12.360.  I  quite  agree  that  your  opinion  may  have  . 
changed  with  regard  to  the  £1  a  ton? — When  I  said 
£1    a  ton   T   was  not  allowing   for  currency  changes. 
It  makes  the  price  twice  what  it  was  then,  and  the 
£1    would  he  £2.     It  is  not  a  change  of  opinion. 

12.361.  You    intend   in    the   future  that   the  price 
should   cover  the  cost? — Certainly,   the  price  in  the 
aggregate,    of   course. 

12.362.  Do  you  expect   under  nationalisation   that 
von  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  below 
the  present  price? — Really,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
form   an   opinion   about  that.     The  present   prioo  is 
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such  an  artificial  entity  that  I  cannot  tell  how  long 
it  is  going  to  last.  It  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
Government,  and 'to  some  extent  it  has  relation  to 
the  high  price  of  coal  to  neutrals. 

12.363.  You    know    that   there    is   not    very    much 
profit   in  the   coal  trade? — Of   course,    it. must   vary 
from   mine   to   mine.     We  have  it   in   evidence   that 
the  cost  of  production  of  coal  varies  from  as  much 
as  6s.  a  ton  lost  to  12s.   a  ton  profit.     Consequently 
there  must   be  that  enormous   range. 

12.364.  You  admit  that  there  is  a  very  much  bigger 
range  for  the  export  price  P — I  dare   say. 

12.365.  That  would  affect  some  collieries  more  than 
others? — Very  likely. 

12.366.  My    question    is,    is    it    likely    that    under 
nationalisation,   working   under   the  same  conditions 
as  under  private  ownership  in  the  past,   coal  would 
be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate? — If  I  were  a  Minister 
having  to  steer  this  through  the  House  of  Commons 
I   should  he  extremely  careful  not  to  hold  out  any 
expectation  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal,  be- 
cause I  should  not  want  it  to  be  quoted  against  me 
in   the  future.      I    want   to  live  a   few   more   years 
after  nationalisation  and  I  shall  be  very  careful  not 
to  hold  out  a  hope  of  a   reduction  in  the  price  of 
coal. 

12.367.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  but  is  it  not  in  fie 
interests  of  the   consumer    and  the   nation   that   we 
should  find  some  means  of  getting  back  to  the  old  price 
of  coal? — Yes. 

12.368.  Is  it  not  likely  if  the  present  price  of  coal 
is  maintained  that  in  the  future  other  industries  in 
the   country   will    suffer  very  materially? — Really,   I 
do  not  think  so. 

12.369.  At  the  present  moment  you  know  that  this 
country  is   having   great  difficulty  in  getting  orders 
for  its  manufactures? — May  I  say  that  a  great  many 
countries    in    the   world   are   not   giving   orders? 

12.370.  Orders    are   being  giving  which    are    going 
past  this  country? — Yes,  I  have  heard  that  stated  for 
the  last  40  years. 

12.371.  In    fact    Birmingham    has   been    importing 
steel  rails  from  America? — And  I  have  heard  that  for 
40  years. 

12.372.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  differ- 
ence  in  the   price   40  years  ago  compared    with    tho 
price  at  tho  present  moment? — I  really  do  not  know 
what  the  difference  was. 

12.373.  If  it  was  found  that  the  present  high  price 
of  coal  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  industry,  and 
in  fact  stopped    industry,   and   the   coal   mines   were 
being  run  by  the  nation,  what  would  be  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Mines  to  try  to  make  the 
supply  of  coal   at   a   cheaper   rate? — I  really  cannot 
foresee;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  we  should  give  a 
subsidy  to  any  industry  by  letting  them  have  specially 
cheap  coal. 

12.374.  If  the  price  is   reduced  it   must   be   found 
from  one  of  two  sources.     It  must  he  found  by  taxing 
the  people  or  the  industry  being  subsidised  in  some 
way  or    other? — Yes.     I   should    not  propose   to    sub- 
sidise the  industry.       An  industry  which  cannot  exist 
without  being  subsidised  is  not  very  profitable  to  the 
nation. 

12.375.  Then  you   take  up   the   position  that   what- 
ever the  cost  is  the  price  must  be  made  to  cover  the 
cost? — I  think  so. 

12.376.  Therefore    the    nation   cannot    possibly    soil 
the  coal  at  a   cheaper  price  except   by   reducing  the 
cost? — I  think  that  is  so. 

12.377.  With  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  do  you 
think  it  advisable  still  to  nationalise  the  coal  mines0 
—Yes. 

12.378.  Do  you  not  think   it  better  to  wait  for   a 
more   favourable  opportunity? — It  is  because  of  the 
uncertainty  that  I  think  it  is  imperative  to  do  it  at 
once. 

12.379.  Before    nationalising    the    coal     mines,    or 
before  deciding  upon  nationalisation,  would  you  agree 
that  the  Commission  ought  to  ascertain  on  the  balance 
of  evidence  whether  the  industry  so  nationalised  will 

be  run  at  a  profit,  or  will  have  to  be  subsidised? 

That  is  a  subject  on  which  evidence  cannot  be  given. 

12.380.  Supposing  the  coal  trade  is  nationalised,  and 
you  find  afterwards  that  it  cannot  pay  its  own  way, 


what  would  be  your  remedy? — Pardon  me,  I  cannot 
contemplate  it  not  paying  its  own  way,  because  the 
price  will  have  to  be  fixed  in  relation  to  the  cost.  1 
cannot  imagine  that  the  coal  industry  is  going  to  be 
subsidised  out  of  the  taxes.  The  price  would  have  to 
be  fixed  to  cover  the  cost  in  the  aggregate. 

12,381.  Sir  Arthur  Dwckham:  A  lot  of  the  discus- 
sion that  has  taken  place  has  not  been  clear  to  me 
because  ~i  am  not  quite  clear  of  the  definition  of  some 
of  the  words  used.  One  word  has  been  used  quite  a 
lot  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  definition  of  and  that 
is  the  word  "  profit."  What  is  profit  in  your  mdnd? 
How  do  you  use  the  term  "  profit  "? — I  use  the  term 
"  profit  "  to  mean  what  is  taken  by  the  entrepreneur 
as  the  difference  between  the  outlays  he  has  to  make* 
in  all  directions  to  carry  out  his  enterprise  and  the 
net  price  or  proceeds  that  he  gets  for  the  product  of 
the  enterprise,  and  that  difference  that  we  may  call 
profit  incidentally  serves  for  his  remuneration. 

1(2,382.  So  you  would  not  call  a'nything  a  profit 
that  is  obtained,  may  I  say,  without  capital?  Take 
the  case  of  a  man  who  gives  his  services — he  cannot 
make  a'  profit  by  giving  his  services? — I  think  that 
is  so,  by  definition. 

12.383.  You  would  say  that?— Yes. 

12.384.  Then  what  does  "  capital  "  mean?     May  I 
put  it  this  way,  to  show  you  my  difficulty :   Say  that 
this  man  has  majde  money,  and  ha  does  not  spend  it, 
•and  he   has  money   to   spare:    is  that  money  capital 
if  he  invests  it  in  any  concern? — It  depends  on  the 
application.     Assuming   that   he   invests   it,    as  it    is 
called,  I  think  you  may  fairly  say  it  is  capital. 

12.385.  And    he    becomes    a    capitalist? — To    that 
extent. 

12.386.  Therefore     he     becomes     something    to     be 
avoided,  if  I  may  say  so? — Oh  dear  no ! 

1'2,38!7.  And  also  a  man  without  brains? — I  hope 
not.  We  are  all  more  or  less  capitalists  in  that  way. 

13.388.  You  do  not  propose  to  prevent  people  froim 
becoming  capitalists?— In  that  sense,  no.     My  notion 
of  a  socialist  State  is  that  there  will  be.  a  groat  deal 
more  private   property   than    at   present,  because   it 
would  be  owned  by  ten  million  families  instead  of  by 
a    comparatively    small     number;    therefore     in    the 
aggregate  there  would  be  much  more  property  owned 
privately,  only  it  would  be  in  more  equally  distributed 
lumps.  . 

12.389.  You    would    agree    that    it    should    have  a 
reasonable  return  on  it?— I  do  suggest  that  in  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary  to  induce  people  to  save  by  giving 
them   a  reward,   euch  a   reward   should  be  given   in 
the  form  of  a  rate  of  interest. 

12.390.  You  would  give  them  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest? — I     would     give    them     no    more     than     is 
necessary  for  the  purpose. 

12,301.  Then  that  is  governed  by  the  purpose?- 
Yes. 

12.392.  You  are  in  agreement  that  it  should  have 
some  rate  of  interest.     We  have  had  it  stated  that 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  average  in  the  coal  industry 
before  the  war  was  not  unreasonable? — I  do  not  think 
I  should  like  to  say  that. 

12.393.  Would  you  consider  9  per  cent,   unreason- 
able?— I   certainly   consider   it  is   unnecessary.     I    do 
not  venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  more  than   wan 
necessary    to  attract   capital   to   the   industry    under 
the    present    system    of    private  ownership    and    dis- 
organisation  in    which   the  industry    is,   but    I   think 
it  is  more  than  would  be  necessary  to  attract  capital 
into  the  industry  if  it  were  properly  organised  under 
a    public    system ;    therefore    there    will    be    a    vei-v 
considerable  saving  under  nationalisation  in  tho  rate 
of  interest,  and  that  is  one  large  source  from  which 
any     possibility     of     a     rise     in     prices     would     be 
prevented. 

Il2,394.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  know  that  you  do 
not  object  to  my  making  money.  Do  you  really 
consider  that  'Government  departments  are  run  as 
efficiently  as  ordinary  good  commercial  concerns? — 
1  do  not  consider  that  they  are  run  as  efficiently 
from  the  point  of  view  of  malcing  profit. 

12,305.  From  the  point  of  view  of  output  from  the 
office? — I  do  not  consider  they  are  run  as  efficiently 
in  the  way  of  output  from  the  office,  measured  in 
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ili.'  «a\  i.i  uork  done.  What  I  say  ia  that  they  arc 
run  motv  ell'u  iciitly  ili:ui  oilier  enterprises  of  u  like 
nature  ttln-ii  \.-ci  t;ik.  into  aJeoount  Uio  objocU  they 
have  in  view. 

PJ.. '«>'''.  I  tako  it  that  you  are  not  speaking  from 
(  :il  cxperienccr1 — Yce,  I  am. 

I., .d,  HUM  \ou  controlled  any  largo  Government 
depai  I  in.  rit :-  I  havo  never  controlled  any  Govern- 
ment department.  After  all,  only  a  Prime  Minister 
CM  n  do  that. 

PJ..T.I.-V  Il;i\i  \ou  over  been  in  charge  of  a  Govern- 
ment depart  in.  in  N.-ver. 

12,309.  Have  you  oven  been  in  charge  of  a  business -1 
—No,  thank  God! 

PJ,  UK),  Will  you  tiVko  it  from  rm>,  who  has  boon 
in  charge  of  a.  Government  department,  that  I  do  not 
tli ink  a  Government  department  is  run  as  well  a&  a 
private  enterprise  from  the  public  interest? — I  am 
interested  to  hear  you  say  so. 

12.401.  You  ha've  spoken  about  workmen  in  Govern- 
ment service.     I  take   it   what  you  say   is  a  matter 
of  opinion? — Yes. 

12.402.  On    this    question    of    housing,    you    would 

t  that  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  housing 
nf  the  miners  from  the  general  housing  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  must  go  through  together  in  a  general 
scheme? — Yes,  certainly.  You  can  only  deal  more 
or  less  with  the  mining  districts. 

12.403.  If    you    assist    the    housing    from    the    coal 
industry,  it  is  a  charge  on  the  coal,  however  you  do 
it? — In  a  sense. 

12.404.  The    Id.    tax    is    a    charge   on   the   coal?— 
Certainly. 

12.405.  If   you   take  it  out  of   the   royalties,    it   is 
a  charge  on  the  coal? — In  that  sense  I  would  agree. 

12.406.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  safeguards, 
I  would  submit  to  you,  and  I  think  you  would  agree 
with    mo,    that    the    safeguards    taken    in    regard    to 
the     gas     undertakings     of     this     country     are     not 
delusive.     I    am    speaking    of    the    sliding   scale? — A 
certain  number  of  the  gas  companies  work  under  the 
sliding  scale  clauses,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  checks  that  has    been  devised,   but   it 
must  be  noted  that  it  is  only  applicable  where  the  pro- 
duct   is    standardised   to   one   quality   practically.     I 
cannot  imagine  how  you  would  deal  with  the  engineer- 
ing industry   on  that  basis.     It  also  involves   an  ab- 
solute   control    over    the    capitalisation.     No    one    is 
allowed  to  put  money  into  a  gas  company  just  as  he 
likes  or  as  the  directors  like;  it  has  to  be  done  in  cer- 
tain ways  which  are  watched  over  by  the  Gas  Auditor. 
Then,  of  course,  it  is  an  absolute  bar  to  any  watering 
of  the  stock ;   that    is  not  allowed.      Then  a  certain 
criticism  has  been  made  as  to  the  economic  effect,  even 
of  the  gas  clauses,  in  the  encouragment  of  a  certain 
extravagance     or     discouragement    to    economies     at 
certain  points  of  the  scale. 

12.407.  From   a  general   point  of   view,   that   is   a 
workable   system? — Yes. 

12.408.  It  has   broken   down   during   the   war,    but 
it  has   worked   well,   and  there  is  a  possibility  for  a 
scheme   of    private    management,    and    yet    in    some 
way   controlled? — Yes,    that    is   quite   the    most   pro- 
mising form   which  I  have  ever  yet  seen  it  take. 

12.409.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  more  specific 
in  your  evidence  than  you  were  in  your  proof  with 
regard  to  the  pit  committees.     There  you  state  that 


the  pit  manager  in  responsible,  and  has  a  final  word, 
cxivpt  as  far  an  referring  to  his  chief  is  concern.  •! 
I    think    that    is   inevitable. 

P.',  I  III.  It  is  not  quite  clear  he.ru.  With  regard 
I.,  this  matter  of  safeguarding  the  consumer,  it  is 
nut  so  much  with  regard  to  the  household  consumer 
that  1  am  worrying  about,  because  coal  does  not 
vary  so  very  much  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  the 
industrial  consumer  where  the  specific  coal  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  him.  How  do  you  safeguard 
him  in  your  scheme? — I  think  the  only  question 
arises  in  so  far  as  the  coal  administration  directed 
the  distribution.  In  so  far  as  that  hag  to  be  don.-, 
or  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  for  tin- 
sake  of  economy  in  haulage,  it  seems  to  ma  that 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  allow  any  particular 
consumer  to  have  his  fancy  in  the  form  of  coal  on 
equitable  terms;  that  is,  that  he  should  be  required 
to  pay  what  might  be  estimated  as  the  extra  cost 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  system. 

12.411.  If  I  were  an  ordinary  consumer  in  London, 
I   should   get  my   coal   at   a   fixed   price — that   is   my 
suggestion — but    if    I    were    an    industrial    consumer, 
I  might  have  to  pay  extra  for  it? — 1   think   if  you 
were  an  ordinary  industrial  consumer  and  were  sup- 
plied   on   the   general   system,    that   you  -would    find 
that  you  were  getting  it  for  less  than  the  domestic 
consumption ;      but     supposing     you      wanted     some 
particular    brand    that   could    not   be    given    you    in 
the  ordinary   way,   then   I   am   afraid   one   must   ask 
you  to  pay  whatever  cost  was  involved  to  the  system 
in  putting  itself  out  to  meet  your  convenience. 

12.412.  You   would    give   your   consumer   the   right 
of  choice? — I  would. 

12.413.  With    regard    to    stocking,    you    have    :io 
experience,  I  take  it,  of  stocking  coal? — No,  I  never 
stocked  more  than  five  tons. 

12.414.  I   have   stocked   several   hundred   thousand 
tons.     You  Gave  no  idea  what  it  costs  to  stock  coal? — 
I  have  not. 

12.415.  Would  you  consider  that  it  would  be  against 
your  scheme  if  it  cost  more  than  a  shilling  a  ton  for 
actual  handling? — No,  I  should  not;  a  shilling  a  ton 
strikes  me  as  moderate. 

12.416.  I  give  you  that  as  a  figure,  apart  from  the 
other  charges? — Yes. 

12.417.  You   realise  the  gteat  danger  of  coal  fires 
in    stock    heaps? — Yes;    it    varies    from    quality    to 
quality. 

12.418.  And  also  how  you  stock  it? — Yes,  how  you 
stock  it. 

12.419.  It  is  a  great  danger,  is  it  not? — There  is, 
I  believe,  a  large  amount  of  stocking  at  present.     It 
is  not  a  novel  expedient.     I  have  seen  large  moun- 
tains of  coal  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

12.420.  Poor  coal*  or  stocked  coal? — Stocked. 

12.421.  I   should   think   they   were   in   Germany? — • 
No,   I  have  not  been  in  Germany  for  some  years. 

12.422.  With  regard  to  standard  coal,  you  are  not 
an  upholder  of  standard  coal,  are  you? — No;  I  do  not 
understand  the  qualities  of  coal,   but  I  have  learnt 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  names  than  there 
are  qualities. 

12.423.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  you  should  mix 
qualities  of  coal  to  obtain  the  standard? — No,  I  have 
never  suggested  such  a  thing. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  am  glad  your  theory  runs 
with  my  practice  in  that  matter. 


(Adjourned  'for  a  short  time.) 


12,424.  Sir  Allan  Smith:  I  am  rather  distracted  at 
your  evidence  for  this  reason.  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  which  is  the  consideration  of  greater 
importance  in  the  position  that  you  take  up;  either 
nationalisation  from  political  standpoint  or  social 
economic  standpoint,  or  nationalisation  on  account 
of  the  various  considerations  which  you  refer  to, 
namely,  housing,  infantile  mortality,  prevention  of 
accidents  and  unification  of  costs ;  which  is  it? — I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  able  quite  to  answer.  I  think  all 
those  considerations  come  in.  I  take  it  the  final 
consideration,  the  biggest  consideration,  must  be  the 
probable  effect  on  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
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very  difficult  to  say  how  far  there  is  one  influence 
rather  than  another.  I  should  certainly  lay  must 
stress  on  what  I  call  the  social  effects  on  the  standar.l 
of  life  of  the  people  concerned,  rather  than  upon  any 
monetary  advantage.  I  think  the  monetary  advan- 
tage must  be  allowed  to  come  in. 

12.425.  I  do  not  know  that  you   quite  understand 
the  point  I  am  making.     You  have  stated  definitely 
you  are  a  democrat?— Yes. 

12.426.  You   have   also   stated   in   your  prtcit  that 
there   is  thus   politically   no   alternative   to   national 
ownership? — As     between    unification    and     national 
ownership,  yes. 
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12,427.  Unification  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
private  enterprise?  —  Yes. 

,  12,428.  Therefore,  from  a  political  standard  or 
social  economic  standpoint,  you  are  in  favour  of 
nationalisation  ?  —  Yes. 

12,439.  Is  that  the  major  fact?  Is  your  deter- 
mination more  influenced  by  the  various  points  you 
have  raised  as  a  group,  the  housing  accidents, 
infantile  mortality  and  cost?  —  Really  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  assess  the  different  values.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  great  many  of  the  monetary  advantages  could 
be  gained  by  mere  unification;  but,  as  against  that, 
there  is  first  of  all  the  political  objection  that  a 
national  coal  trust  would  be  so  injurious,  or  thought 
to  be  so  injurious,  as  to  be  impossible;  and,  secondly, 
that  I  do  not  see  that  a  national  coal  trust  would 
have  any  other  motive  than  the  individual  colliery 
owners  with  regard  to  housing,  accidents  and  in- 
fantile mortality. 

12(.430.  May  I  put  it  this  way,  that  prima  facie 
your  view  is  that  nationalisation  is  wise,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  coal  industry  you  seek  from 
the  details  of  the  points  there  to  select  certain  con- 
siderations which  you  think  would  justify  you  in 
applying  your  general  principle  of  nationalisation? 
—  I  think  I  would  rather  say  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  adduce  facts  and  considerations  which  seem  to  me 
to  support  the  general  argument.  I  hope  I  have 
not  selected  them  unfairly. 

12.431.  Not  by  any  means;  I  do  not  suggest  that. 
You    object    to    unification    without    control?  —  Yes, 
certainly. 

12.432.  I  suppose  that  applies  to  the  coal  getting 
as  well  as  the  coal  distribution?  —  Yes,  I  think  so. 

12.433.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  suggest  that  the 
coal  distribution  should  be  offered  to  the  Local  Co- 
operative  Society?  —  Because   a   Co-operative   Society 
has  no  profit-making  inducement  ;  any  profit  it  makes 
must  by  the  very  nature  of  its  being  hand  back  to  the 
consumer  as  a  discount  on  price. 

12,434%  Let  us  be  quite  clear.  You  object  to  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  that  is  not  Govern- 
ment controlled?  —  No,  all  I  say  is,  a  monopoly  that 
is  not  publicly  controlled. 

12.435.  What   do   you   mean    by   public   control?  __ 
There   are  three  forms  that  work   in   this  country: 
(1)  the  National  Government  under  the  control  of  the 
House  of   Commons;   (2)   the   Municipal   Government 
under   the    control   of    the   local  ratepayers;    (3)    the 
Co-operative   Society  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
munity of  consumers. 

12.436.  Let  us  examine  the  last,  which  is  the  one 
we  are  referring  to.     The  co-operative  control  under 
the  jurisdiction   of  the   superintendence   of  the   con- 
sumers approximates  very  closely  to  the  private  enter- 
prise subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  shareholders  ?-i- 
With    this    very    extraordinary    difference,    that    the 
shareholders'   interest  is  to  get  as  large  a   dividend 
as  possible,  and  therefore  to  put  the  price  up  as  far 
as  possible,  whereas  the  co-operative  members'  motive 

first  to  keep  the  price  down  low  because  they 
pay  it  and  then  to  restore  ail  the  margin  to  them- 
selves not  in  the  proportion  to  the  capital  they  havo 
at  stake,  but  in  proportion  to  their  purchase";  it  is 
a  mere  discount  on  price;  therefore  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  the  co-operative  members,  although  twice  re- 
moved are  always  induced  to  keep  the  price  as  low 
as  possible,  whereas  the  shareholders  have  a  particular 
inducement  to  keep  it  as  high  as  possible 

12,437    Is  it  not  the  case  in  the  long  run  that  the 
co-operative  wish  to  see  the  dividends™  their  pur- 
chases  and   the  shareholders   wish   to   see  their   divi 
dends    on    the   investments  ?-Yes,    that    is    so.     The 
dividend  in  those  cases  is  as  different  as  chalk  from 

"ni0nly  reSCmbl6  6aCh  °ther  in  the  "«ne 
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12  439    Whether  he  gets  it  by  way  of  kind  or  cash 
surely  that  does  not  matter  ?—  That'  is  so. 

12.440.  I    astame    you     agree    the    shareholder     is 
entitled  to  remove  a  director  who  is  not  making  profit 
for  the  company?  —  Yes. 

12.441.  And    that   your    co-oporator    is    entitled    to 
remove  a  manager  who  is  not  doing  the  same  thing? 
—Making  a  dividend   for  the  consumers,  yes. 


12.442.  Therefore,   when   it   comes  to  bedrock,   tbe 
underlying  principle  which  actuated  the  co-operator 
is   the   same    as   the   underlying  principle   which   has 
actuated  the  shareholder? — It  may  be  stated  in  that 
way.     There  is  the  very  essential  diiferenee  that  the 
larger   the   dividend   to   the   shareholders   the   uor^e, 
other    things    being  equal,    for    the   community;    the 
larger  the  dividend  for  the  co-operative  members,  the 
better,  other  things  being  equal,  for  the  community. 

12.443.  Yes.     Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment,  probably.     You  agree  with  me,   1  think,   from 
what  you  said,  that  the  main  principle,  the  bedrock 
principle,  which  dominates  the  one  equally  dominates 
the  other? — Yes. 

12.444.  If   that   is   so,    do  you  think   it  is  wise   to 
embark    on    such    an    extraordinary    experiment    as 
unification  without  sufficient  data? — I  think  it  is  still 
more  dangerous  to  embark  on  the  extraordinary  ex- 
periment of  making  no  change. 

12.445.  I   do  not   suggest   that   for   a   moment.     1 
quite  agree  with  you,  because  we  cannot  stand  still ; 
we  must  either  advance  or   go  back? — Yes. 

12.446.  Supposing    you    disagree    with    any    organ- 
isation of    the  community,    is    it   not    wiser    to    take 
part    in   that  organisation   and   see   if    you    can    put 
it    right    than    to    scrap    that  organisation    with   its 
experience   behind    it   and   start   something    new    fi.r 
which  there  is  no  data? — I  do  not  think  you  can  lay 
down  that  as  a  general  principle.     In  my  considera- 
tion   the    organisation    which    exists    has    so    many 
fundamental  defects  in  its  very  nature  that  no  im- 
provement    that    you     can     see    would     sufficiently 
ameliorate  it,  and  the  wise  course  would  he  to  throw 
that  organisation    away  and  use  your   experience  of 
the  past — you   never  throw    away    your    experience 
— to  construct  a  better  organisation. 

12.447.  Surely  you  have  already  stated  that  it  may 
be  that  in  certain  forms  of  unification  a  very  great 
amount   of   progress  would  be  made? — A   far  larger 
amount  of  profit  would  be  made,  not  necessarily  pro- 
gress, for  the  common  profit  of  the  shareholders. 

12.448.  It    would   depend  upon  the   nature   of   the 
unification    whether   that  profit   went  to  the  share- 
holders or  the  community  ? — Yes,    but  unification   as 
such  would  increase  the  profit  for  the  shareholders. 

12.449.  I    suppose   you    agree   that   monopolies  are 
not    wise? — Monopolies    in   private    hands    are    very 
injurious.     Monopolies  in  public  hands  may  be,   and 
I   think   frequently   are,   the   very   best   method. 

12.450.  Have  you  any  experience  of  monopolies'  ,'u 
public  hands? — Yes. 

12.451.  What?— The  Army. 

12.452.  Might  I   suggest  that  there   is  no  compar- 
able factors? — Pardon  me.     For  a  very  long  period 
of  time   the   Army   used   to  be  a   matter   for  private 
contractors.     Wars    were    waged    by    contractors    in 
return    for    sums    of    money    for    their    own    profit. 
Eventually   it  was  found    not  to   be  a  good  system. 
The  Army  was  nationalised  and  nobody  proposes  to  go 
back.     Curiously   enough   the   art   of   war   has   enor- 
mously  improved   and  the   development   of  initiative 
and   invention   have   so  far    transcended  any  periods 
during  the  era  the  Army  was  carried  on  for  private 
profit  as  not  to  be  comparative. 

12.453.  I    do    not   propose    to    follow   you    in    that 
argument.     Have  you  any  experience  of  the  activities 
which  the   Government  has  undertaken   in   manufac- 
turing in  this  country? — I  cannot  say  I  have  personal 
experience;    I   have   not  had   to  do  with   them. 

12.454.  You    know    the    Government    have    certain 
arsenals  and  dockyards? — Yes,  also  certain  sulphuric 
acid  works. 

12,455. — They  are  there  presumed  to  compete  with 
private    enterprise? — Yes. 

12.456.  Do  you   think   the  advantages   for   nation- 
alisation   have   been    demonstrated    in    any  of    those 
experiments?— Yes,  abundantly.     Take,  for  instance, 
the  manufacture  of   sulphuric  acid  which  was  lately 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Government. 

12.457.  Will     you     distinguish     between    Avar     and 
peace? — I     cannot.       Our     experience     has     been     so 
largely   under   war.      It  does    not  affect   the  quality 
of    the    sulphuric    acid    or    the    cost    of    production. 
The    Government    production    of    sulphuric    acid   has 
been  carried  on,  as  I  understand,  from  such  factories 
as  were  available  at  a  very  much  greater  advantage 
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i  In  n  the  manufacture,  of  sulphuric  acid  undwr  private 
•nterp 

I1.',  I")-*.    \\hat.   do   you    inonu    by   much   groater    ad- 

I  n  this  caso  at  inucli  lower  cost,  but  iiineh 

:nl \niitageous   to   tho   people  concerned   in  tho 

ore. 

>9.  Do  not  you  understand  if  you  aro  mivnu- 
I'arturiiii;  in  l>i"<  you  can  Jay  out  your  factories  in 
a  way  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
in  u'  small  manufacture  you  cannot;' — That  is  cer- 
t:uiily  truo.  That  is  a  very  valuable  argument  tor 
iiiiiiieitiion  of  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Home 
of  tho  sulphuric  acid  factories  in  private  hands  aro 
them.eUos  largo.  It  is  not  a  comparison  of  small 
plants  uith  large  plants. 

1'J.liiO.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  coert.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  peace-time  arrange- 
ments with  regard  t<>  tho  Government  establishments 
with  lizard  to  cost? — There  has  been  no  scientific 
costing  system  at  work  in  the  Government  factories 
until  n  low  years  ago  any  more  than  in  private 
.  priso  in  this  country,  ae  far  as  I  know. 

I'J.Kjl.  The  question  of  unification  does  not  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  nationalisation.  Tho 
(!<>\  online-lit  would  have  to  make  up  their  methods 
to  apply  the  result  of  experiments  in  private  enter- 
prise in  the  matter  of  costing? — Certainly.  A 
Government  would,  I  presume,  apply  all  available 
knowledge,  a  large  part  of  which  is  accumulated 
under  the  system  of  private  enterprise. 

12,162.  Do  they  do  that  now? — I  believe  they  do 
not — but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
so  on,  so  that  the  private  enterprise  has  learnt  an 
enormous  amount  in  tho  way  of  working  with 
regard  to  cost. 

12,463.  Do  you  suggest  nationalisation  should  be 
carried  forward  on  the  basis  of  the  war  experience 
and  not  the  basis  of  peace  experience? — I  consider 
it  should  be  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  all  human 
experience,  all  knowledge  and  all  science. 

4.  Do  you  think  you  will  find  so  many  private 
individuals  would  continue  in  these  Government 
Departments? — I  happen  to  believe  that  a  great 
deal  of  them,  especially  the  men  who  came  in  from 
private  enterprise,  have  not  been  successful.  It  h&a 
been  a  very  bad  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  not  blaming  the  Government;  they 
could  not  do  otherwise.  The  business  man  has  not 
been  a  success  generally  in  Government  Departments 
during  the  war,  in  my  opinion. 

12.465.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the 
business  man  or  the  weakness  of  the  Government?— 
Fundamentally  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
got  into  a  new  climate.     He  had  been  brought  up  to 
act   on    tho   profit^making    methods.      When   he   has 
to  take   into   account   national   considerations  he   is 
at  sea.     Added'  to  that,   he  ia,   unfortunately,   very 
much  of  a  rule  of  thumb  man.     Many  have  despised 
theory  and  neglected  science,  and  I  am  afraid  it  has 
not  been  successful. 

12.466.  Have    you    any    idea   who  was   responsible 
for   the   running    of    the    Ministry   of    Munitions  ?- 
Its  activity  was  so  manifold  that  I  cannot  give  any 
answer  to  that. 

12,4ti7.  Have  you  examined  the  personnel  of  the 
Munitions  Council? — No. 

12.468.  You  do  not  know  how  many  business  men 
were  tin  re? — No,  I  do  not  remember. 

12. 469.  If  I  say   it  was  entirely  composed  of  busi- 
ne.ss    men,    what    would    you    say?~I    should   not 
surprised. 

12.470.  You  admit  the  business  man  was  quite  om 
of  his  element  and  has  been  a  failure  in  Government 
administration?— I  was  speaking  generally;  1   won 
not  say  that  of  all  the  men.     I  say  if  you  asked  an 
impartial  outsider  who  knew  anything  about  the  tact 
as  to  what  lie  would  say  as  to  the  relative  quail 

of  the  business  men  who  had  come  into  Government 
organisation    during    the    past    four    years,    and 
me  say  tlie  University  Professors  who  have  come  in, 
I  think  you  would  get  their  answer  that  the  busn 
man  on  'the  whole  had  not  been  so  much  of  a  sueo 
as  the  Tniversity  Professor,  which  is  rather  curious 

12.471.  It  depends  entirely  upon  what  the  busine 
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was  and  what  the  ProfeMor  WM  expected  to  doP  — 
That  in  10. 

I-1, 472.  Tho  business  man,  1  HUggiwt,  did  the  work 

and  tin-  I  nn.'isity  I'n.l.-.sor  made  tin-  rc|Mirls:'  'I  Im 
I  nu  i  ny  Professor  probably  provided  the  •  i.-nc*. 

I -',  I',".).  . \lier  tho  work  wiw  linishod:'  I  think  aorne- 
timeB.it  was  the  work  had  to  be  done  before  they  wont 
to  tho  Profeflbor?— Eventually  tho  Government  got 
se  lenr,.  t,,  work  to  the  greater  advantage  of  tho  busi- 
ness enterprise. 

li!.  17  I.  We  will  leave  it  at  that.  With  regard  to 
tho  question  of  aeojdents,  yon  have  suggested  that  it 
aper  to  compensate  for  accidents  than  to  avoid 
them?-  I  have  said  that  is  so  usually. 

12.475.  You  have  indicated  there  is  always  that  ele- 
ment at  tho  back  of  private  enterprise  that  it  may  bo 
cheaper  to  eompons'ito  than  to  avoid? — Yes. 

12.476.  What  does  the  compensation  to  the  miners 
cost? — I   have   forgotten  the   figures.     It   turned   out 
much  less  than  I  he  mine  owners  anticipated. 

12.477.  If  I  were  to  say  that  in  1913  the  total  com- 
pensation to  miners — I  admit  it  includes  other  mines 
than    coal    mines — was    £1,350,000   odd   and    in   1912 
£1,185,000  odd,  would  you  accept  that?— That  is  about 
£1  per  man  per  annum. 

12.478.  About   25s.      Would   you   suggest   that   the 
precautions  which  are  desirable  to  be  taken   in  the 
interests  of  safety   would  not  be  met  4iy  an   annual 
expenditure   of   about    a   million    and    a    quarter?— I 
cannot  really  give  you  any  useful  opinion  about  that. 
1  do  suggest  it  probably  would  be  desirable  to  spend 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  per  annum  in  addi- 
tional   safeguards.     I    think    that    would     have    its 
dividends  in  a  diminution  of  accidents.     Obviously  no 
estimate  on  my  part  would  be  of  any  use. 

12.479.  You  agree  that  a  million  and  a  quarter  spent 
in  safety  precautions  over  and  above  what  has  been 
installed  would  be  a  very  important  element? — Yes. 

12.480.  Have  you  found  that  private  enterprise*  in 
other    industries   has   fallen   short    in    providing    the 
necessary  safeguards? — Certainly;  very  badly  indeed. 

12.481.  To  what  industries  do  you   refer?— I   may 
remind  you  of  the  docks.     It  is  a  very  singular  thing 
in    my  opinion   that    the    docks  made  so   little   pre- 
caution against  accidents  until  a  few  years  ago-  when 
they  were  brought  partly  under  the  Factory  Act  and 
compelled  to  make  some  such  provision. 

12.482.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  those  pro- 
visions have  not  been  carried  out? — I  have  no  know- 
ledge  on    the    subject.     I    feel   sure    they    have   been 
adopted,   because    the    Factory     Department    would 
insist  upon  it. 

12.483.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Office  should  not  do  the  same  as 
the  Factory  Department  has  done  for  the  factories 
and  see  the  necessary  safe  precautions  are  adopted  ?- 

1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Home  Office  has  done 
and  would  do  all  it  could  in  that  direction.  I  am  not 
bringing  a  charge  against  the  Home  Office  of  failure 
of  duty.  My  point  is,  all  you  can  secure  by  penal 
enactments  is  a  bare  minimum;  that  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  a  criminal  law  compels  you  to  restrict 
your  requirements  to  a  minimum  which  you  can  en- 
force universally  and  with  common  consent,  and  there 
is  very  much  more  that  could  be  done  voluntarily  by 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  industry,  and  very  much 
more  is  done,  I  hope  and  believe,  by  particular  col- 
lieries above  the  minimum  that  they  are  required  to 
do-  but  against  that,  under  private  enterprise,  you 
always  have  this  permanent  pull  of  the  profit^makmg 
motive  which  must  affect  even  the  most  benevolent 
and  philanthropic  colliery  owner;  therefore  I  suggest 
under  a  public  department  you  would  have  those, 
what  I  will  call  potential,  precautions  taken  to  a 
larger  extent. 

12.484.  Have  you   any   knowledge  of  the  way   tho 
dockyards  carry   on   their   work? — No,   I  cannot  say 
I   have  any  personal   knowledge. 

12  485    Do  you  know  whether  in  the  dockyards  the 
precautions  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  great 
or  less  than   in  the  ordinary  shipyards  of  the  same 
category?— I  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  accidents. 
I  think  it  is  a  defect  that  we  have  not  a  more  scientil 
costing  system  on  that  head.     The  Admiralty  always 
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claim  they  do  take  very  much  more  precautions 
against  accidents  than  in  the  private  shipyards.  They 
are  constantly  bringing  forward  that  as  an  argument 
when  an  increase  of  wages  is  asked  for.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  workers  in  the  Admiralty  dockyards  get 
advantages  which  the  workers  in  ordinary  shipyards 
do  not  get. 

12.486.  Do   not  confuse  things.       Do  you   suggest 
these  advantages  relate  to  safety  precautions? — Yes, 
some  of  them.     That  is  one  small  point. 

12.487.  Are    you     advised   on    that  point? — I     am 
giving  my  opinion. 

12.488.  It  is  very  dangerous,  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  advantages  do  not  relate  to  safety  pre- 
cautions, but  the  general  conditions  under  which  the 
dockyard  is  run  from    a    labour  point  of  view? — I 
suggest  that  safety  from  accidents  is  definitely  one  of 
those  things. 

12.489.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes. 

12.490.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  safety  pre- 
cautions being  provided  and  not  used? — No,  I  cannot 
say  I  have  anything  in  the  nature  of  personal  ex- 
perience.    I  know   the  fact  is  so. 

12.491.  Have  you   any  knowledge  that  safety   pre- 
cautions are  provided  and  are  actually  removed  before 
the   work  proceeds? — I   have   no   knowledge  of   that, 
but  I  can  quite  believe  it. 

12.492.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
miners   have   been   prosecuted     for     exposing     naked 
lights  in  mines? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

12.493.  It  comes  to  this,  the  employer  is  not  alto- 
gether responsible  for  the  precautions  in  respect  of 
having  provided  precautions  that  they  were  not  taken 
advantage  of  in  all  cases? — I  do  not  think  the  moral 
duty   of   the   employer   is  limited   to   merely   placing 
the   precautions   there   for   the   men   to    use.        As   a 
matter   of   fact,    I    apprehend   even   the   Coal    Mines 
ifegulation  Act  requires  him  to  carry  on  an  elaborate 
system  of  supervision  and  inspection  in  order  to  see 
the   precautions   are  taken   advantage   of,    and   it   is 
part  of  my  suggestion  that  that  supervision  and  in- 
spection is  not   attained — is  not  sufficiently   compre- 
hensive. 

12.494.  Surely,  do  you  suggest  that  in  a  mine,  o'r 
in  a  shop,   or  in  a  factory  there  ought  to  bo  some 
one  continually  on  the  spot  watching  an  individual 
to  see  he  takes  advantage  of   the   precautions  that 
are  provided  for  his  safety  ? — 1  do  suggest  that,  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  case. 

12.495.  Where?— I  do  not  say  one  superviser  is  to 
stand  over  each  one  man,  sailor,  or  miner.       As    a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  captain  of 
the  ship  to  see  necessary  precautions  are  taken  by  the 
seamen  under  his  command.    The  captain  of  a  ship 
usually  makes  a  minute  inspection  of  the  ship  every 
day   to  see   these  precautions   are   taken.     I    do   not 
suggest  that  every  mining  shareholder  should  make 
a  minute  inspection  of  the  mine. 

12.496.  That  is  perhaps  going  to  extremes.     It  is 
not  what  happens  while  the  superintendent  is  watch- 
ing the  men;  it  is  what  happens    when    the    super- 
intendent is  not  watching  the  men  that  causes  the 
trouble? — I   think   it  is  both.     I   admit  you    cannot 
have  supervisers  standing  over  each  man  all  the  time. 
The  amount  of  supervision  and  inspection  will  vary 
from  next  to  nothing  to  a  great  deal. 

12.497.  Supposing    there     are    safety    precautions 
fixed  to   a  machine,   and  these  are  unbolted  and  re- 
moved^  would  you  hold  the  employer  responsible  for 
that  or   would    you   say  he    was   guilty    because    his 
tendency   to   cut   down   the   expense  of   management 
has   prevented  him  taking  a  humanitarian  point  of 

view? It  might  be  he  was  guilty  if,  for  instance,  the 

machinery  had  not  been  inspected  for  six  weeks.     You 
put  the  case  of  a  bolt  been  removed  just  after  the 
inspection  and  put  back  before  the  next  inspection  : 
no  court  would  convict  that  owner  of  culpable  neglect. 
You   can  easily  understand    it    might     be    culpable 
neglect. 

12.498.  Do  you  think  seriously  the  supervision  which 
is  required  to  look  after  the  safety  precautions  would 
be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  superviser  or  inspector 
employed  by  the  Government  than  one  employed  by 
orivate  enterprise? — Yes,  I  do. 


12.499.  Do   you   think     the    private  enterprise     is 
wholly  disregarding  the  interruption  that  takes  place 
in  works  will  cost  far  more  than  the  accident  itself  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  private  owners  of  collieries  at  all 
wish  to  disregard  the  pecuniary  loss  that  is  incurred 
by  accidents,  but  on  the  whole  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the   motive   of   saving   cost   does  come  in   to  militate 
against  the  fullest  possible  use  of  precautions. 

12.500.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  of  the  coal  owners 
as  a  whole  you  have  rather  a  poor  opinion  in  that 
respect? — No,  I  think,  poor  creatures 

12.501.  I  do  not  think  they  ask  for  your  sympathy: 
— That   will   not    prevent  my    extending   it    to  them 
I   think,   poor   creatures,   they   are  acting   under   the 
influence  of  a  bad  system;  they  are  dragged  by  their 
profit-making   motive   even    unconsciously     to     them- 
selves. 

12.502.  They   are  not  singular   in   that   respect? — 
No.     There  are  a  great  many  other  people  in  other 
industries  who  are  subject  to  the  same  thing. 

12.503.  With   regard    to    the    nationalisation   you 
propose  how   would   you   deal  with  by-products   at  a 
coal  mine? — I   would  deal  with  them   in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  main  products. 

12.504.  So  that  if  there  were  coke  ovens  or  residual 

products ? — With     regard      to     coke    ovens     and 

residual  products  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be  dealt 
with  by  the  allocation  department  by  sending  then 
where   wanted  to  the  best   advantage. 

12,505-6.  Would  you  nationalise  the  coke  ovens  and 
residual  products  in  the  same  way  as  the  coal? — I 
would  certainly  take  over  for  the  State  the  whole  of 
the  assets  of  any  particular  colliery.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest you  need  necessarily  at  the  same  time  nationalise 
a  coke  oven  which  is  not  being  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  coal  mine,  if  there  are  any  such. 

12.507.  In  these  residual  products  or  in  the  -manu- 
facture of  coke  you  would  have  two  jurisdictions  in 
the  industry;  first,  the  nationalised  jurisdiction  where 
the  mines  have  been  nationalised,  and  private  owner- 
ship where  they  are  not? — I  would  have  two  in  place 
of   several   hundreds.        You  have  now    your    private 
enterprise  coke  ovens  and   many  coke  ovens  run   by 
collieries.       We    should    reduce    the    jurisdiction    by 
substituting   the  one   State  ownership    in  connection 
with   the  coal   mines   in   place  of  the   multiplicity   at 
present. 

12.508.  So  far   as   the   mine    owners  who   run  coke 
ovens   in   connection   with    their   collieries? — Yes;    in 
that  way  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  competition. 

12.509.  I  suggest  again  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion? 
— Certainly ;  we  should  be  substituting  one  owner  for 
a  number  of   owners. 

12.510.  With  regard  to  your  purchase  price  of   the 
collieries  you  indicate  what  would  be  required  to  buy 
out  the  shareholders? — Yes. 

12.511.  What   provision  do   you  make   for   working  . 
capital? — I   have  not  suggested   anything  thereon, 'as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  pamphlet  that  has  been   re- 
referred  to.     I  have  put  down  a  considerable  sum  to 
cover  not   only   working   capital,    but     also     cost    of 
improvement. 

12.512.  That   would    have   to    be    found    separately 
from    the    purchase   price  ?— Certainly,   except    in    so 
far   as   the  ordinary   working  capital  of  the  colliery 
would  be  taken  over,  of  course,  in  purchasing  the  con- 
cern as  a  whole. 

12,513-14.  Does  not  that  belong  to  the  share- 
holders ? — If  I  buy  in  the  aggregate  the  shares  of  the 
company,  I  buy  the  assets  of  the  company.  I  say  it 
I  buy  the  shares  of  the  company,  I  purchase  in  that 
act  even  its  cash  balance;  therefore  I  should  take 
over  the  existing  working  capital  in  the  compensa- 
tion. It  is  me.rely  the  additional  working  capital 
which  I  foresee  the  State  ought  to  put  in  to  make 
improvements  which  I  have  otherwise  provided  for. 

12.515.  With  regard   to  the  question  of   the  profits 
made  by  the  collieries,  have  you  any  information  as  to 
what  those  profits  have  been  over  a  period  of  years  ?- 
Yes,  we  have  of  course  had  before  this  Commission  a 
great  deal  of  evidence.  , 

12.516.  I  may  be  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  read  what  took  place  previous  to  my 
advent.       You  may  tell  me  what  took  place.      Over 
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what    period  have  you    iul'm matiou  us  to    profits?— 

I    ha\c    lor;;o:  ten  ;    certainly    lint    an\    long  period.        I 

\,e    li.nl    information    uiih   regard    in   al I    .1 

liink  information  uilh   ivgard  tn  1  hr  >cot<  h 

i nil i, MI.:,  lunger  iluvn  a  decade. 

1  :.',."> I  T.  \\'li:il.  average  dividend  was  paid  then  I 
I  th ink  HC  can  take  the  average  net  profits  of  the 
roiil  mines  uerc  'J  per  cent. 

Nil     .\illnir    Diickliuiii  :    Tli:it    H  :is    I'm-    In  ••  years. 

NII  .(//mi  NIIH//I  :  These  five  years  are  extraordinary 

Irt/iur   l>in-l;liiim  :    Before  the  war. 
IL',.'>|S.  Sir     I //mi    NI/I///I  :    Would  you  be  surprised 
In   find   that  for   years   on   end  the  colliery    industry 
no  profit  at  all? — I  should  be  surprised  to  hear 
that   I'm-  years  on  end. 

i'J.MS).   Would   you   be  surprised   to  know   that  the 
<•    profit    for  oO   or    60   years    does    not  exceed 

0  per  cent.!      That   is  contrary  to  the  evidence  given. 

1  icmon  IHT    <joing   to  a  colliery   some   years  ago   for 
mother  [impose.      I  lie  OWIUM-  of  the   private  collici  y 

iilliciently  candid    to  unlock   his   private   ledger 

and    show     mo    his    profit    ami     loss    account     for    the 

lini;     ten     \ears.        \o    other     business    man     lias 

done    that   to  me.      It   was   interesting  to  notice   two 

net    loss  i    four  years'    net.  profit,  then  two  years' 

ss,  and  so  on.    I  am  <juile  a  ware  there  are  such 

things  as   \cars  of  loss. 

30.   With   regard  to  the  co-operative  coal  mines 
I   understood  you  to  say  that  the  oo-oporativo  move- 
ment lias  certain  coal  mines;   is  that  correct? — It  has 
The   Knglish  Co-operative  Wholesale   Society 
h.is  puri'liased  one  colliery. 

12.521.  How  long  have  they  had  that?— I  think 
all-nit  a  year. 

12.;">2}!.  Can  you  tell  mo  whether  the  percentage  of 

accidents   there  is  greater  or  less  tha~n  the  average? 

I     cannot.       I    should     doubt     if     there    was     any 

difference,   or    whether  there   has   been    time   enough 

to  get  any  return. 

1-..VJ.'!.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  sordid 
motive?  Yes,  I  have  no  information. 

12,521.  With  regard  to  research,  do  you  know  what 
•io   in  oilier  industries  with  regard  to  research r 
--Yes.   1    have  sat  on   Committee  in   connection  with 
the  Council  of  Science  and  Industry. 

12,525.  Do  you  know  in  some  industries  a  great  deal 
is  being  done  in  research? — In  some  industries  work 
is  being  done;  "  a  great  deal  "  must  bo  a  matter  of 
opinion  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  great  deal. 

i'J.o3rj.  Take  the  metal  trade.  Is  there  not  a  great 
deal  <>f  ros-.-Mi-rh  being  done  there? — Certainly  there  _ 

;reat  deal  of  research  compared  with  nothing; 
but.  compared  with  what  there  might  be,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  is  inadequate ;  it  is  hardly  worthy 
the  name  of  a  great  deal. 

12.-"iL)7.  Where  does  the  money  come  from  which 
provides  funds  for  carrying  on  that  research? — I 
s;ip|K>se  it  is  contributed — it  is  very  often  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  professors  themselves. 

12.528.  I  did  not  know  they  were  a  profit-making 
people? — No,   I  am  not  aware  that  professors  or   the 
university  continue    researches    for    profit;    but    they 
have  nevertheless  conducted  a  great  deal  of  research. 

12.529.  YTou    know   private    enterprise   and   private 
subscriptions  have  set   up  laboratories? — I  am  aware 
they  have  set  up  some.      I  believe  the  Gilchrist-Thomas 
process  was  discovered  in  Ji  back  room  in  London  by 

•rident  of  the  Birkberk   Institute. 

12.530.  Quite    possible,    and  other  discoveries  have 
conic  b,    accident? — By  accident  to  the  man  looking 
out.    but   not   generally   by  accident  in  an   ordinary 
sense. 

12..V'!.  Hy  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  in  a 
general  investigation? — You  mean  there  was  a  brain 

at   work? 

12.532.  Is   it   not  "the   case   so   far   that   the   State 

lone   less   in    tbe   way   of   pioneer   research   than 

private    enterprise? — That    is    not   true   generally   of 

the  State.     It  is  a  'special  d(  feet  of  our  Government 

that  it  has  done  so  little.     But  the  British  Government 

has  done   a   great    deal    more  than  is  usually  remem- 

I,     esi>ecially     in     coal     mining.       The     British 


nment   has  done   a   great  deal   at   the   expense 

of     the    taxpayer    fur    a    long    series    of    generation;,. 
1     may    observe    that    tlio    .Nation. il     I'liysicul     l,ab.,i  , 
>  <  ot   some   importance. 

88.  I  do  not  suppose  you  conti-n<l  th.it 
nationalisation  would  altogether  eliminate  the  riak 
ot  accidents?—- No,  I  have  said  so.  I  hiivti  said  yon 
cannot  hope  to  avoid  all  accidunU.  i  would  put  it 
more  parodoxii  ally  and  say  if  it  roally  is  an  acci- 
di  nt  it  cannot  be  avoided.  What  we  call  accident.-, 
aro  tilings  which  ought  not  to  occur,  or  a  good 
many  of  them. 

12.534.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  a  place  called 
( 'hep.sinw  ? — Yes. 

12.535.  Do  you   know  there  is  the   beginning  of   a 
shipyard   there? — Yes. 

12.536.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  satisfactory  adven- 
ture of  any  Government  Department!'     I   have  h.  aid 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  it.     I   am   not  prepared 
to  pronounce  judgment  whether  it  was  a  wise  step  or 
nut. 

12.537.  You  also  know  of  the  activities  of  another 
(Government  Department  at  Cippcnham  or  at  Slough? 

I  am  quite  < -on fused  asl  to  tvhich  Government 
Department  that  is. 

12.538.  There    are    so    many    I    cannot   tell    you    at 
the     moment? — vVith    regard     to     that     Cippenham 
experience,   if   it  is  to   be  mentioned,   may   I  say   we 
have  not  heard  the  last  of  it  yet? 

12.539.  Not   by   any   means? — I  do  not  know   what 
the  result  it.     It  may  prove  to  be  a  brilliant  success 
for  all  I  know. 

12.540.  It  may?— I  am  not  at  all   admitting  it  is 
a    failure. 

12.541.  With    regard    to    infantile    mortality,    you 
refer     to     the     difficulty   of   drying  wet   clothes   and 
domestic  troubles  due  to  the  calling  of  the  miners? 
— That   was   a   suggestion   of   mine   us   the   only   dis- 
tinguishing  feature  which  I  could   discover. 

12,842.  Surely  nationalisation  is  not  required  hi 
order  to  get  over  that? — That  is  quite  true.  1  did 
not  suggest  it  was. 

12.543.  I    assume    that    point    would    be    perfectly- 
well    met    by    making    provisions,    either    by    way    of 
pithead   baths  or  by  communal  baths  in  the  miners' 
villages   or    elsewhere,    to   get   over    the   difficulty? — 
I  have  to  point  out  the  mining  industry  has  existed 
in  private  hands  for  a  great  many  years,  and  when 
the    Government    actually    was    convinced    that    pit- 
head baths  were  necessary,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
them    universal   by   the   Coal    Mines   Regulation   Bill 
in    1911,   that   was  opposed  'by   the   colliery   interests 
and   it  had  to   be  dropped.     If  we  do  not  have. pit- 
head   baths    at    this    moment,    I    think    it    is    to    be 
directly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors.     I   do    not    believe  the   colliery   proprietors 
had  any  animus  against  pithead  baths  or  any  desire 
to    prevent    the    workers    having    the    advantage    of 
them,  or  any  desire  that  babies  should  die ;   but  the 
pull    of    the    profit-making   imotive    necessarily    and 
almost  inevitably   led   them   to  object   to   this  charge 
being   imposed   upon   their   industry. 

12.544.  I    suppose   even    a   member    of   the    Fabian 
Society  may  change  his  mind  by  experience? — I  hope 
the   members  .of    the    Fabian    Society    are   noted    for 
changing  their  minds  whenever  any  evidence  is  pro- 
duced. 

12.545.  The'   information     for     the     Commission 
has  not  been  that  the  owners  have  not  provided  themr 
— There  has  been   no  evidence  that  the  mine  owners 
are  willing  to  erect  pithead  baths. 

12.546.  I  suppose  you   are  aware  of   the  provision 
of  the  Factory  Act  with  regard  to  the  provision  of 
'basins,  hot  water  and  soap  in  certain   industries?- — 

That  has  been  brought  in  by  the  Home  Office  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

12.547.  No,    long   before   that? — Tt   was  under   the 
Factory  Act  of  1915. 

12.548.  You  are  rather  misinformed  on  that  point. 

12.549.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  perfectly  right. 
— There  were  certain  exceptionally  dangerous  indus- 
tries like  lead  in   which  it  has  prevailed  for  a  few 
more  years. 

12.550.  Sir  Allan  Smith :   Or  brass,  where  provision 
was   made   for   washing?— Exceptional   industries.      I 
am  talking  of  the  general  requirements. 
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12  551  I  am  referring  to  the  particular  require 
ments  which  were  made  and  have  been  in  operation 
for  some  years?— You  did  not  mention  the  particu- 
!ar  industries  at  first. 

12  552.  That    was    my    intention.     Do    you    know 
whether  these  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
for  whose   benefit   they   have   been    installed?-   L    am 
aware  they  have  very  largely  been  taken  advantage  oh 

13  553.  Then,  again,  I  am  afraid  we  must  put  that 
down  as  a  matter  of  controversy?—!  am  giving  the 
evidence. 

12  554.  I  accept  your  information.  You  have 
figures  and  it  may  be  your  experience  is  not  as 
complete  as  is  required  for  a  definite  pronouncement 
of  your  opinion?— I  have;  yet  to  learn  I  give  an 
opinion  without  warrant. 

12  555.  Have  you  visualised  any  scheme  of  unifica- 
tion'which  falling  short  of  nationalisation  would  giv 
general    satisfaction?— No,    1    have    considered   such 
schemes  of  unification  as  have  been  suggested  as  far 
as  I  know  and  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  think  ot. 
I  have  not  found  any  scheme  of  unification  ot   the 
coal  mines  which  holds  out  any  hope  of  getting  rid 
of   this  permanent  pull  of   the  profit   making   desire 
that  I  have  spoken  of  in  an  adverse  way,  to  housing, 
accidents    and    infantile    mortality;    but,    further,    1 
have  not  seen  any  signs  of  unification  which   would 
not  put  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietors, 
and   I   have    not   been    able  to   discover  any    possible 
safeguards    or    controls    by   the    Government    which 
would   adequately  protect  the  consumers,    as   I  have 
explained.      Then     there    is     a     final     consideration. 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  private  enter- 
prise and  private  ownership,  initiative,  freedom,  and 
so  on.     There,  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  the 
advantages  of  public  ownership ;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal   to  be  said  against  a   system   of   private   owner- 
ship  which  is  then   put  under  bureaucratic  control. 
You  are  apt  then  to  lose  the  advantages  of  a  better 
system ;   you   lose   Che  production   and   the  initiative 
of  the  capitalist  because  he  has  always  to  be  checked 
by  these  public  regulations;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  lose  the  advantage  of  public  ownership  because 
you     do    not    get    the     additional   benefits ;   you  can 
only  enforce  a  minimum,  and  you  have  the  perpetual 
conflict  of  two  forces,   v.hich  is  not  economical.     To 
give    an    illustration,    there    was    a    time    when    the 
London   Water   Supply   was  in   the   hands    of   eight 
companies.     They  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  unifica- 
tion that  got  rid  of  internal  competition.     I  was  then 
on    the   London    County    Council.     We   were   always 
fighting    the    water    companies  to    get    further    and 
further  control   for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.     A^ 
very  eminent  Counsel  whom  I  know  who  was  stand-* 
ing  Counsel  for  the  Water  Companies,   at  a  certain 
point  went  to  them  and  said :   "  Gentlemen,  the  game 
is   up ;    whatever   the   advantage    of     private     enter- 
prise so  long  as  uncontrolled,  we  are  losing  this  ad- 
vantage because  it  is  put  under  control  and  restric- 
tion ;  you  had  better  take  the  opportunity  of  selling 
out  and  let  it  pass  into  municipal  ownership."     That 
Is  illustrative. 

12.556.  Illustrative   of   the   wisdom    of    Counsel  in 
advising  his  clients? — Yes. 

12.557.  But   not   illustrative   of   the   advantage    of 
making    such   an    extraordinary    experiment   of    such 
vital  importance  as  nationalisation  of  the  coal  indus- 
try?— I  think  it  is. 

12.558.  The    circumstances     are    different.       There 
you  had  the   unification   first   to  find  out  that  posi- 
tion; here  you  have  no  unification? — I  said  you  had 
partial  unification.     There  were  eight  separate  com- 
panies.    There  is  now  only  one  London  Water  Board. 
The  unification  has  gone  on  to  a  certain  extent  only. 

12.559.  With  regard  to  the  benefit  to  the  State,  do 
you  hold  the  view  that  whether  the  balance  sheets  of 
a   nationalised   enterprise  show  a  profit  or   not  that 
nationalisation  would  give  the  individual  citizen  an 
immediate  profit  which  cannot  be  shown  as  a  balance 
sheet  profit? — I  think  that  is  so,  certainly. 

12.560.  Do    you    suggest   that    whether    a    balance 
sheet    shows    a  profit    or    not    is   no    criterion   as  to 
whether  or  not  the  industry  as  eo  carried  on  under 
a  nationalisation  basis  is  good  or  bad  for  the  nation 
as  a   whole? — It    is    putting     it     strongly    to    say   no 


criterion.  I  say  it  is  only  one  factor.  In  any  esti- 
mate of  advantage  I  would  not  give  it  all  to  that 
factor.  There  is  no  contemplation  of  a  national  coal 
industry  that  could  not  make  out  a  level  balance  sheet. 
Presumably  the  price  would  be  fixed  at  such  a  figure 
as  to  cover  the  cost. 

12.561.  That  is  finance  of  a  description  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  sordid  motive  of  profit-making. 
In  other  words,  you  would  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime?. — I  should  ask  the  consumers  of  coal  to  pay 
the  cost  of  producing  the  coal. 

12.562.  Whether  that  is  uneconomical  or  not? — It 
is  the    best  method  of  production  the  community  is 
capable  of. 

12.563.  Not  necessarily  the  beet? — An  angel  might 
conduct  it  better.     You  cannot  do  it  better  than  the 
communities'  knowledge  will  allow. 

12.564.  We    have    not    to    deal    with    angels,    but 
people  who  have  tried  to  make  good  in  the  industry 
of  coal  winning? — I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  knowledge  and  experience  those  people  can 
bring. 

12.565.  With  regard  to  the  labour  conditions  under 
a   nationalised  scheme,  do  you  think  the   conditions 
under   a  nationalised  scheme   would    be    better  than 
under  a  private  scheme? — I  think  it  is  probable  they 
would. 

12.566.  Why? — I  have  once   or  twice   expressed,    I 
think,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  number  of  stop- 
pages are   due  to   resentment  at   particular   acts   of 
what  are  considered  tyranny.     I  think  a  better  orga- 
nisation of  the  industry  would  eliminate  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  because 
it  is  State  employment;  I  mean  the  industry  would 
be  better  organised. 

12.567.  Do   you   think   Woolwich   Arsenal   has   been 
freer  of  labour  disputes  than  the  ordinary  engineering 
shop  ? — As  a  matter  of  history,  it  has  been  very  much 
freer. 

12.568.  Are  you  satisfied   of  that?— Yes,   I  am.     I 
am  speaking  with  some  knowledge  of  the  labour  side 
of  the  engineering  industry. 

12.569.  I  am  not  altogether  without  knowledge  on 
the  same  point? — I  am  aware  of  thab.     I  suggest  if 
you  take  the  last  50  years  since  1870,  there  have  been 
fewer  stoppages  at  Woolwich  than  in  the  privately 
directed  engineering  industry. 

12.570.  Take  the  last  five  years?— The  last  five  years 
has  been  a  very  exceptional  time.     There  have  been 
a  great  many  stoppages  in  the  engineering  industry 
where  privately  owned. 

12.571.  Including  Woolwich? — Excluding  Woolwich. 
I   said   a  large   number  in   private  industry.        That 
would  exclude  Woolwich.     I  do  not  think  there  have 
been  more  stoppages  in  Woolwich  than  in  the  private 
industry  during  the  last  five  years. 

12.572.  Do   you   think   that    a    Government   official 
is  a  more  human  individual   than   an   official   acting 

under  this  sordid  private  enterprise!? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  much  the  same  individual,  but  he 
would  have  a  different  set  of  motives. 

12.573.  Let    us   examine   that.       The   manager    in 
Woolwich  has  got  his  salary   and  has  to  do  certain 
things.     He  knows  nothing  about  profits;  the  mana- 
ger  in   an   engineering  factory   has  his  salary  to   do 
certain   things   and  has   nothing  to  do   with  profits ; 
what  difference,  psychologically,  operates  in  one  from 
the  other? — I  suggest,  if  you  put  it  to  me,  that  the 
manager  of   the  State   enterprise  would  be  even  un- 
duly  desirous   of    avoiding   trouble.        I-  think   there 
might  be  something  in  that.     I  think  the  errors  of 
the   managers   of   the    State   enterprise    will    be   that 
they  will  bo  continually  thinking  that  they  must  not 
have  friction. 

12.574.  Then,  if  they  do,   they  are  failing  in  their 
duty  to  their  superior,  the  State? — Quite  so.     I  think 
there  might  be  a  tendency  to  err  on  that  side. 

1:2,575.  The  cost  of  production  will  be  piled  up 
against  the  nation? — That  would  require  to  bi>  cor 
rected  by  appropriate  organisation ;  the  error  will  be 
not  that  ho  will  have  more  trouble  but  less  trouble. 

12,576.  Have  you  had  any  practical  experience  in 
handling  labour  in  a  factory? — I  am  happy  to  nay  I 
have  remained  unspotted  in  that  respect. 
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12,577.  Your    provisions    are    quite    inilranim. 'II. •<! 

Ullli  ihr   main   arl  \\  1 1  ies  of   life   in    thai    •.  n  •  I    havti 

Illy    cxpi'l  -it'll,  i'    of    ailminist  rut  inn     uitlmilt    them. 

n  theory  more  theory  than  practical? 
— I  have  had  a  practical  experience  in  administra- 
tion. 

Il'.'i79.  Does  experience  in  that  direction  tend  to  be 
of  value  when  you  lire  dealing  with  human  nature  of 
labour  m  a  factor]  .  I  think  it  does.  I  have  even 
written  a  book  on  works  managers. 

12/.SH.  M\  ,  n,. my  has  done  that?— He  is  buying 
many  copies  of  this  book. 

12.581.  Out  of  curiosity  perhaps?— And  is  learning 
from  it  too. 

12.582.  Witli  regard  to  the  advantages  first  taken  in 
relation   between   municipal    employers     and     private 
employers,  would  you  suggest  that  a  greater  advance, 
lias  taken  place  in  the  Government  establishment  than 
in  the  privately  owned  establishments? — Really  I  can- 
not   say.       I    am    not    eoneenicd    with    that   action    one 
way  or  the  other.     I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that. 
]  have  not  it  in  mind  which  side  has  had  the  greater 
advance. 

12.583.  You  an-  aware,   of  the  general   administra- 
tion of   Government  departments? — Yes. 

12.584.  Are  you  aware  that  until  recently  the  dock- 
yard.^  and  arsenals   had   to  approach  the  Government 
by  way  of  a  formal  petition  to  be  heard? — Yes. 

12,085.  That  petition  is  heard  twice  a  year? — Yes. 
12,686.  Is  anything  like  that  taking  place  in  private 
establishments? — No. 

12.587.  Would   you    say   that    is    an    out    of    date 
arrangement  and  ought  to  be  abolished? — Yes. 

12.588.  Therefore  in  that  respect  alone  the  private 
establishments   have  been   ahead  of   the   Government 
establishments? — The  private   establishments  also,  or 
a  number  of  them,  absolutely  refused  to  receive  the 
men's  ea.se  when  presented  by  their  own  officers. 

12.589.  What  sort  of  establishments  are  you  refer- 
ring to? — The  very   large   number  of   establishments 
that  would  not  recognise  the  trade  unions. 

12.590.  In  what  trades?— In  all  trades. 

12.591.  Take  the  dockyards  the  same  as  the  ship- 
yards.    How  long  is  it  since  the  shipyards  refused  to 
recognise   trade  unions? — I   really    have  not   that   in 
mind. 

12,.r>92.  Take  Woolwich  Arsenal,  compare  that  with 
the  engineering  establishments.  How  long  is  it  since 
the  engineering  establishments  refused  to  recognise 
trade  unions? — I  have  not  that  in  mind.  There  are 
still  establishments  that  refuse  to  recognise  trade 
unions  or  admit  any  trade  union  official.  There  are 
still  industries  in  which  trade  unionism  is  forbidden 
by  the,  employers  and  stamped  out  when  they  get  a 
chance.  You  must  put  one  thing  against  the  other. 

12.593.  These    industries    in   the   main    are    rather 
small? — Some  are  large. 

12.594.  Mention  some? — The  flour  milling  industry. 

12.595.  Supposing  you  had  the  interchange  of  cost 
indicated  in  your  precis  and  supposing  you  have  your 
consumers'    interests  watched   over   by  some   form  of 
co-operation,  not  bureaucratic  control,  or  some  form 
short  of  bureaucratic  control,  and  supposing  you  could 
lose  your  obsession  with  regard  to  the  sordid  motives 
of   profit-making    would    you    consider    it    feasible    to 
build  up  a  scheme  that  would  be  satisfactory  from  the 
standard   standpoint    short   of   nationalisation? — No, 
because    I    cannot   imagine  any   system   of    control   of 
cost  and  prices  which  would  be  adequate  to  prevent  the 
ingenuity   of    private  interests     from     getting  round 
them.     The  ingenuity  of  the  private  industry  in  deal- 
in}:  with  public  regulations  is  very  great. 

12..r)96.  Has  that  not  been  got  over  by  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act  and  tho  Munitions  of  War  Act? 
—No,  I  think  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  and  the 
Munitions  of  \\'ar  A  el  have  always  left  an  enormous 
margin  for  what  I  can  only  characterise,  using  my 
own  term,  as  plunder,  advantage  being  taken  of  tho 
State  to  make  an  excessive  profit. 

l".'..-|!)7.  Has,  tho  State  made  a  profit?— Kvery 
advantage  is  being  token  of  tho  necessity  of  the 
State  by  private  capitalists  to  make,  privately,  exces- 
sive profits. 


112,598.  Are  you  not  aware  in  many  canes  tho 
has  compelled  the  employers  to  show  their  coat*  and 
>MS  have  been  fixed,  not  from  the  employer* 
point  <»!  view,  but  from  a  strict  actuarial  point  of 
view? — Yes,  and  to  great  advantage  in  many  cases. 
The  effect,  lias  lieiMi  to  throw  light  on  the  enormous 
plunder  that  has  been  made. 

12.599.  It    1 1 at.  stopped    it? — It    did    in    particular 
instances  to  some  extent  stop  it. 

12.600.  If   it    was  successful   then    would    it    not 
be  successful  now? — It  is  not  successful.     I  must  pre- 
vent misunderstanding.    1  mean  the  influence  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Munitions   Department  have   not   been   successful   in 
preventing   excessive   profits  at  the   expense   of    the 
community,  and  I  must  not  be  quoted  as  saying  that 
they  furnish  an  instance  of  where  the  Government  is 
successful  in  preventing  excessive  charges;  they  have 
not  been  successful.     They  haVe  only  been  successful 
in  that  case  to  a  partial  extent.     The  amount  of  the 
Excess  Profits  Duties  shows  how  enormous  the  profits 
have  been. 

12.601.  The    Excess    Profits    Duty    is    not   confined 
to  manufacturers? — No.     Excess  Profits  Duty  is  noi 
confined   to  manufacturers,    but   there   is   very  little 
except  manufacturers  and  extraction  and  shipping. 

12.602.  I  am  taking  it  generally  from  your  evidence 
that   although  you  say  you  have  an  open  mind  you 
have  not.  with  your  great  experience  of  this  matter 
been  a'ble  to  introduce  anything  yourself   as   a   sub- 
stitute for  nationalisation  ?— Assuming  we  must  have 
unification,   assuming    that    unification    is    necessary, 
I  have  not  discovered  any  way  in  which  the  nation 
could  safely  allow  the  coal   mines  to  be  owned  by   a 
great  trust  without  danger  of  an  excessive  price  to 
the  consumers,  without  danger  of  an  interruption  of 
the  supply  and  without  any  particular  disadvantage  as 
regard   housing,   accident   and   infantile   mortality. 

12.603.  Do  you  proceed  on  that  assumption  having 
regard  to  the  terms  of  paragraph  9  of  the  Chairman's 
Report? — Yes,   as  at  present  advised.     We  have  not 
yet  had  any  evidence  from  the  mine  owners.     I  shaJi 
consider  any  evidence  that  is  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  mine  owners. 

12.604.  Do  you    think   the  opening   words  of   that 
paragraph   "  so  far  as  the  evidence  already  given  is 
concerned —     "  ? — Not  "  so  far  "  pardon  me.     "  Even 
on    the   evidence    already   given  "    which   has    a  very 
different  meaning  from  "  so  far." 

13.605.  Even  on  the  evidence  already  given  suppos- 
ing evidence  were  given  by  the  coal  owners  or  others 
« hich    would    rebut    the   evidence    given    you    would 
hold   yourself    free   to  alter    your    conception    if  you 
thought  that  was  necessary   in  view  of   the   further 
evidence  ? — Certainly. 

12.606.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Sir  Allan  Smith  said 
something  to  you  about  the  beginning  of  a  shipyard 
at  Chepstow.       Look  at  that.     Is  that  a  picture  of  a 
shipyard  pretty  well  completed  at  Chepstow?     (Hand- 
ing photograph  to  the  witness.) — Yes;  there  is  more 
than  a  beginning  perhaps;   there  is   laying  the  first 
keel. 

12.607.  It  is  to  show  Sir  Allan  Smith  was  asking  you 
about   something    he   had    not    examined.     Who    ini- 
tiated the  Chepstow  Yard? — I  do  not  know. 

12.608.  Do   you   know    it  was   a  first-class-business 
man,  Sir  Eric  Geddes? — I  am  not  surprised. 

12.609.  Will  you  take  it   from  me  it  was  Sir  Eric 
Geddes?— Yes. 

12.610.  If  it  was  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Sir  Allan's  ques 
tion  is  a  reflection  on  a  first-class  business  man? — We 
have  to  consider  the  particular  necessity  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  been  under  at  that  date. 

12.611.  Are  you  aware  it  has  been   carried  on   by 
other  first-class  business  men.   including  Lord  Pirrio 
and  Sir  William  Collard,  both  business  menP — Yes. 

12.612.  If  the  Chepstow  Shipyard  is  a  hideous  mis- 
take, they   are  hideous  mistakes   of  business  men?— 
I  did  not  say  they  were  a  mistake. 

12.613.  But  if  they  are  mistakes,  they  are  mistakes, 
and  hideous  mistakes  of  business  men? — That  infer- 
once  would  he  drawn. 

12.614.  With  regard  to  the  trade  cycle.     It  is  sug- 
gested to  you  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with   the   nationalised  coal  industry   because 
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of  the  variation  in  the  output  of  coal.  Look  at  that 
record  of  the  output  of  coal  in  this  country  lor  i 
year  and  look  at  it  from  the  year  1870  down  to  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  you  might  take  it  for  43  years 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Is  it  not  a  steady 
increase?  (Handing  document  to  the  witness.)— The 
whole  fact,  of  course,  is  a  steady  increase.  I  believe 
that  the  particular  years,  five  or  six  years  during 
which  there  was  a  setback  in  the  absolute  aggregate 
production,  the  setback  was  never  more  than  5  per 
cent.,  and  was  usually  only  1  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent. 
Practically  there  is  no  variation  in  the  production  of 
coal  deviating  from  a  steady  rise,  except  to  a  very 
trivial  extent  even  in  the  wqrst  years. 

12.615.  In  other  words,  the  question  was  asked  you 
again  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts? 

Sir  Allan  Smith:  I  have  no  desire  to  raise  any 
question  as  to  what  my  apprehension  was  or  not ;  that 
is  for  the  witness  and  not  for  the  cross-examiner. 

Witness:  It  did  not  refer  to  you,  I  think.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  always  too  much  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  cycles  are  very  bad  in  their  mag- 
nitude. I  indicated  in  my  first  answer  the  year  ot 
depression  was  much  more  serious  with  regard  to  the 
depression  of  profit,  and,  to  some  extent,  depression 
in  price  than  any  depression  of  quantity. 

12.616.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  There  is  a  difficulty 
to    be    apprehended    with    regard    to    any    particular 
setback  in  output  because  of   the  trade   cycles?— So 
far  as  the  last  50  years'   experience  is  concerned,   it 
shows  there  never  would  be   any  diminution   in   the 
production  of  coal. 

12.617.  Now     with     regard     to     the     efficiency     of 
Government  operations.     Have  you   any  information 
as  to  the  work  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
during  the  war? — Yes. 

12.618.  Are   you    aware   that   it    afforded   the   very 
greatest  assistance  to  the  private  manufacturer,  who 
had    hitherto    done    nothing    in    that   direction    with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  gauges?— That  is 
so,  and  in  the  enormous  work  of  the  National  Physi- 
cal Laboratory  before  the  war  it  was  of  great  value 
to   various    industries. 

12.619.  It    was   the    neglect   of    standardisation    of 
business  within  this  country  that  led  to  that  neglect? 

To    a    large  extent    the'  Government  Engineering 

Standardisation    Committee   has   been    the    means   of 
improving  standardisation. 

12.620.  Is    it    not    true    the    efforts    of    the    State 
Department,    the    Ministry    (if    Munitions,    has    done 
more  to-day   with   regard   to  standardisation   in   this 
country   thaVi   during   the   previous   30   years? — That 
is  likely. 

12.621.  With  regard  to  theory  and  practice.     Some 
questions    were    addressed    to    you    that   peerned    to 
question   your    right   to   speak   of    this   subject   as   a 
practical   man.     Is   it    not    a   fact  that   during   your 
experience  at  the  London  County  Council  you  were 
directly  concerned  with  the  administration  of  a  great 
many  very  important  public  works? — Yes,   I  jvas.     I 
may  say  this,  that  whilst  I   was  there  I  was  nearly 
always  Chairman  of  one  of  the  important  committees, 
and  practically  I  was  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  large  sections  of  what  was  perhaps  the  largest, 
or  what  was  then  the  largest,  staff  and  most  varied 
staff  in  any  enterprise  whatever  in  the  Kingdom. 

12.622.  So  far  as  any  judgment  or  experience  was 
concerned,    was    not   that    as   good    experience,    or    a 
better  experience,   than   is   gained   by   most  business 
men  who  carry  on  these  collieries? — It  does  not  fetch 
so  much   money.     I  have  been  very  pleased  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

12.623.  Did    you    do    that    under    the   incentive    of 
private  profit? — The  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  are  not  paid. 

12.624.  With    regard   to    private    profit,    when    you 
were  criticising  profit  it  is  the  case,   is  it  not,   that 
you  were  criticising  commercial  profit?- Yes,  I  mean 
the  ordinary  profit  on  price;  the  profit  which  is  (In- 
margin   between   what  the  man   has  to   pay   out   ami 
the  price  he  gets  for  the  product  he  makes. 

12.625.  You   were  not   criticising   the   propriety  or 
advisability    of    making   profit   in   its   real   sense   for 
the    nation? — The    surplus    which    is    cither    in    the 
balance  sheet  of  the  co-operative  society  or  Govern- 


ment   Department,    or    of    the    whole    community,    ii 
not  profit  in  the  same  commercial  sense. 

12.626.  Are  you  aware  what  usually  happens  in   ;i 
democratic  country   when   profit  is  made   in   a   State 
Department;    there   is   then   a  call   for    reduction    i 

price  ? — Yes.  . .    - 

12.627.  Is  not  that  what  happened  in  Australia. - 
Yes  'and  in  all  municipalities. 

12  628.  Is  not  the  effect  to  give  the  commodity 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  consumer?— That 
is  the  tendency,  and  that  is  far  better  than  making 
a  surplus  that  is  called  profit. 

12  629  Would1  not  that  be  a  far  better  thing  for 
the  industry  of  the  country  if  applied  to  coal  than 
if  coal  owners  were  able  to  make  huge  profits,  which  is 
recommended  to  you  as  a  good  thing  to  be  aimed 

atf> Yes      I   consider   the  profit  of   the  capitalu 

except  so  far  as  necessary  to  attract  the  capital  and 
brains  in  the  industry— anything  beyond  that  is  not 
any  advantage  bo  the  community.  .  The  height  ot  1 
capitalist's  profit  is  a  waste  to  the  country 

12  630.  May  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  high  profit: 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  spending  of   those  high 
profits  by  the  people  who  make  them  takes  the  work 
out  of   the  productive  industry  and  puts  the  pro 
into   an  unproductive   industry?— It   gives   rise 
multiplicity  of  servants. 

12  631  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  i 
ment  of'  private  enterprise  I  take  it  you  were  not 
indicting  individuals?— No.  I  was  trying  to  be  very 
careful  to  sympathise  with  the  individuals  who  found 
themselves  caught  in  a  bad  system.  It  is  the  system  I 
was  indicting. 

12  632    With   regard   to    the   indictment   which    i 
the  indictment  of  the  system  and  not  the  mdivid 
is   not  the  Mines  Act  itself   in   the  majority  ot 
clauses  an  indictment  of  the  system  of  private  p 
Steering?-!  had  not  thought  of  that.     It  would  be 
so   expressed    very    well.      The   results    of    the   profit 
making    industry  were  found  to  be  so  bad   that  th 
Criminal  Law  had  to  step  in  to  prohibit  certain  things 
which  were  being  carried  on.     That  does  amount 
rather  an  indictment  of  the  system. 

J2  633  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney :  You  are  anxious 
see  the  system  of  pubic  costing  adopted  in  c 
mining? — Yes. 

12  634    Would  you  explain   more  fully  the  kind   ot 
advantage  you  expect  to  get?— By  costing  I  mean  a 
scientific,  accurate  and  precisely  ascertainable  cos 
each  particular  operation  from  the  beginning  to  tl 
i- ud  in  each  particular  enterprise   and  then  the  i 
tinuous  comparison  of  those  costs  in  order  to  rcvea 
anything  which  is  startling  above  or  below  the  mean, 
and  BO  direct  attention  to  those  exceptions. 

12  635    That  is  to  say,  as  the  criterion  of  efficiency 
of    management    you    would    rely    on    your    costi 
system   instead   of   on    profits?— Very    largely, 
costino-  system  would  be  a  real  test  of  efficiency, 
making  of  profit  is  only  a  test  of  making  profit  and 
has    no    necessary    connection    with    efficiency, 
amount     of     the   profit  is   very    far  from    being  t 
measure  of  the  efficiency. 

12,636.  About    the    position    of    the    worker    in    i 
nationalised  industry.     How  far   do  you   think   that 
the  transference  of  this  industry  from  being  a  seryic- 
carried  on  for  private  profit  to  being  a  service  carno 
on  for  public  benefit  is  likely  to  produce  any  psycho- 
logical change  in  the  attitude  of  the  workers  towards 

it? That  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  estimate. 

think  there  will  certainly  be  a  change.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  apprehend  and  to  look  out  for  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  what  has  been  called  the  Government  Stroke. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  some  of  the  men 
may  think  they  will  take  advantage  of  not  being 
looked  after  by  a  profit-making  employer. 
that  can  be  counteracted.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
there  will  be  amongst  a  number  01  the  men,  and  J 
hope  progressively  amongst  all  the  men,  a  good, 
healthy  sense  of  being  engaged  in  public  enterprise 
for  public  good.  I  think  that  is  a  great  advantage. 
1  think  the  elementary  teacher  gains  enormously  by 
his  feeling  that  his  service  is  for  the  public  good. 
think  the  miner  is  capable  of  the«ame  sort  of  stimulus 
and  emulation. 

32,637.  Do  not  you  think  one  of  the  conditions  of 
developing  that  kind  of  spirit  is  that  the  workers 
should  have  effective  control  over  the  conditions  of 
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ih.-ir  work  and  b«  responsible  for  its  success? — Speak- 
ing generally,  that  is  so. 
12,638.   How   far   docs  your   scheme   allow   for   the 

uisat  ion  that   would  develop  1 1. 
MTV  difficult  to  sketch  out  organisations.     I  can 
only  in,-' I.,    a  plan  for  consideration.     I  suggest  what 
you  arc  thinking  of  docs  not  depend  quite  so  much  on 
committee-,  and  councils,  as  sometimes  hns  been  sug- 
gested.    I   tli ink  the  desirable  thing  is  that  every  in- 
ual  person   111  an  eiiterpi  i~e  .should  have  a   di^initc 
duty  and  a  definite  responsibility.     I  think  any  man 
who  is  i -1 1 urged  with  a  responsibility  is  elevated  by  it. 
I  should  like  to  see  every  man  wtih  a  precise  definite 
duly  and   responsibility  and  proper  power  in  his  own 
I  look  more  to  that  division  of  power  instead 
'iirrntrat  inn    uf  authority    for    the   moral    ell'ei  t . 
1'J.iiMli.   \\iili    n  :  ard  to  your  pit  committees  which 
should   ha\v  authority;  would  you  allow  thorn  to  elect 
managers  or    MI!I  managers   or  should    they    hi'    merely 
a«l\  isi'i  •,:      I      surest      they     would     be     better     for 
critii-iMii.     I  should  hope  there  would  be  no  question  of 
'ii;;  things  by -majority  in  future.     It  ought  to  be 
a   question   of    taking   counsel.        I  look  in   future  to' 
o  inti'-h    peretnpioi-y   authority   in  the  world.      I 
think   that    is    a    product   of  very  feeble   intelligence. 
Anvliodv  >an  govern  in  a  state  of  siege.     I  think  the 
report  of  the  costing  expert  would  be  shown  to   the 
men  and  the  'Manager  will  say,   "  What  arc  we  to  do 
with    tliis'      \Ve   are   shown    to  be  in   excess   of   some 
other  Mien,"  and  they  will  take  counsel  together  as  to 
what  they  are  to  answer  to  that. 

12.640.  I   do    not  know    if   you    can  say    anything 
about    the  export  trade.     Have  you   any  special  pro- 
position with  regard  to  that? — I  suggest  with  regard 
to  the   export  trade  it    is  quite   a  separate  question 
from  the  rest  of  the  argument,   and  there  are  three 
alternatives:     either    the    State    Mines    Department 
could  carry  on  the  export  trade  as  the  exporters  now 
do  with  the  advantages  that  Sir  Richard  Bedmayne 
pointed  out,  that  they  would  be  a  united  body  deal- 
ing with  foreign  purchasers.     That  is  one  plan.     The 
second  plan  would  be  that  the  State  should  carry  on 
the  enterprise  but  should  employ  the  existing  export 
merchants  and  factors  to  do  the  business  for  it  at  a 
commission.     I   believe  that  there  are  such  transac- 
tions already  and  some  of  these  experts  do  act  for  a 
commission.     The  third  plan  would  be  the  State  will 
say  wo  will  not  trouble  about  the  export  trade,  but 
leave  that  to  these  export  merchants  and  factors  and 
merely  sell  them  the  coal  for  them  to  make  a  profit  on 
it  if  thev  can.     I  think  there  are  those  three  alterna- 
tives.    The  question  will  be  affected  by  what  is  done 
with    regard   to   foreign  Governments.       I    expect   in 
future  the  Governments  will  to  an  increasing  extent 
purchase  colle-tively  what  is  required  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  countries  and  possibly  over  long  terms. 
11  you  come  to  have  Governments  contracting,  as  wo 
have  already   had   during   the   war,    for  large   enter- 
prises, such  as  all  the  wheat,  all  the  wool  and  all  the 
coal.   possibly  it  would  be  better  for  the  Minister  of 
Mines  10  do  the  business. 

12.641.  That  is  to  say,  the  problem  of  the  export 
trade  can  be  treated  if  necessary  as  a  separate  pro- 
blem?— Yes;  it  is  quite  easy. 

12.642.  It  is  not  germane  to  the  larger  question  of 
nationalisation? — It   is   not   germane.        It   is   not   a 
difficult  problem;  it  is  quite  an  easy  job. 

12,043.  You  say  the  Minister  of  Mines  should  have 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  Are  you  aware  of  the  kind  of 
objections  that  are  made  to  that  proposal? — They  are 
founded  on  lack  of  knowledge  and  misunderstanding 
of  terms.  In  the  sense  that  the  Minister  of  Mines 
will  be  responsible  to  public  opinion  I  want  him  to 
be  in  polities.  I  want  him  to  be  responsible  to  public 
opinion.  If  it  is  supposed  he  will  necessarily  have 
a  different  policy  of  administration  because  he  be- 
longs to  a  particular  Cabinet  Government,  let  me  sav 
1  do  not  think  that  is  true  any  more  than  the  Post 
Office  has  a  different  policy. 

12.644.  Do  you  contemplate    your    mining    service 
under  these  proposals  being  financially  self-contained? 

certainly,  except  so  far  as  it  may  yield  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  to  the  Exchequer. 

12.645.  A  criticism  sometimes  advanced  against  that 
i-  that    by   MKUO   concealed   method   it  might    be   sub 

Irom  the  public  funds? — I  do  not  think  it  would 


In'  |Mwniblo   to  con-cal   that  method.     In  any   cane,   I 

\\lllllcl    suggest,    the     people     n|n>    Mill     Mot     be    I  l"i     tli 

ploy nt,   of   the    Miui-ter  of   Mines   are  »o   far   tnudi 

ii, ore  , IUIIM-M, us  than  those  that  will  be  in  Ins  employ- 
in. -ill,  in  lui  ii  n  t  lines  as  iiiimeious.  There  will  be  Tio 
likelihood  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  miner.,.  ||,,  Hj|| 
be  held  well  in  check,  so  far  as  he  is  in  Parliament, 
by  the  opinion  of  the  consumers  of  coal.  Secondly, 
I  would  point  out,  in  so  far  as  electoral  pressure  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  so  contrived  by  Providence 
that  the  miners  are  all  together  in  about  30  con- 
stituencies in  which  they  exercise  great  influence,  but 
the\  exerciM  very  little  influence  in  the  other  670; 
u.-h  little  influence  as  they  may  have  will  result  in 
their  returning  members  to  Parliament  as  they  ought 
to  do,  but  will  not  exercise  the  sort  of  influence  that 
is  exercised  by  the  teacher  or  Post  Office  official.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  bad  over  all  the  constituencies,  conse- 
quently it  is  a  much  simpler  question  with  regard 
to  that  particular  political  difficulty  than  the  taking 
over  of  all  tho  Schools,  for  instance,  which  we  have 
doho,  or  the  running  of  the  National  Post  Office, 
which  we  have  managed  to  do 

12.646.  You  seem  to  think  the  consumer  will  keep 
his   end    up? — I    think    consumers   will   have   an    in- 
fluence on  public  opinion  and  the  House  of  Commons 
more  than  the.  miner  himself. 

12.647.  Do  you  desire  to  see  the  consumer   repre- 
sented qua  consumer  on  the  Mining  Authority ;  or  do 
you  think  the  officials  of  the  State  are  sufficient  to 
speak  for  them  ? — I  think  there  might  be  an  advantage 
in  having  some  representative  of  the  consumer  on  the 
National   Council,  not  because  of  any  vote  he  might 
exercise,  but  he  might  be  there  as  a  voice. 

12,048.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  You  are  aware  that  in 
11H2,  when  the  Miners'  Federation  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  the  Nationalisation  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  they 
dealt  with  the  question  of  compensation  in  that  Bill? 
—Yes. 

12.649.  In   that  Bill   in   clause  3  these  words   were 
put   in:    "Provided    always  that  the    value    of   any 
minerals  or  right  to  work  minerals  or  mineral  way- 
leave  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
such   price,   for  all   of  which  sufficient  compensation 
shall  be  paid"?— Yes. 

12.650.  That    is  so ;    they  did    not    propose   to  com- 
pensate mineral  owners  for  their  holding  at  that  time? 

That  is  so. 

12.651.  In  your  precis   and  in   your  evidence   you 
rather  object  to  that  point  of  view? — I  always  think 
in  proposing   to  expropriate   any  particular    private 
owner  it  ia  well  to  give  him   compensation,   not  for 
anything  he   has,    but     for    your    disturbance   of  his 
established   expectations.        I   am    q-uite    aware    that 
when   workmen   have   been    disturbed   in   their   estab- 
lished  expectations    through    the   shutting    down    of 
mines,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  they  have  not  been 
compensated.     I  think  that  is  wrong.     I  do  not  think 
it  desirable  to  repeat  that  wrong  in  connection  with 
the  owners.      I  was  successful   when  on   the  County 
Council  to  get  compensation  for  watermen  who  were 
disturbed  because  a  bridge  was  made.     I  think  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  give  compensation  to  any  person 
whose    income    is    interfered    with.      I    cannot    help 
thinking  the  royalty  owners  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.     The  leading  case  is  the  Tower  of 
Siloam.     The   people   on  whom  the   Tower   of  Siloam 
fell  were  not  greater  sinners  than  others ;  but  for  the 
grace  of  Ood  we  might  all  have  been  royalty  owners. 

12,652.  There  nre  not  manv  miners  who  are  royalty 
owners? — I  should  think  pessibly  not. 

12.65.1.  I  think  it  is  proposed  to  compensate  royalty 
owners  in  hard  cash  or  in  money  of  some  kind?-  Yes. 

12.654.  That  would  be  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  to   be  losers   of   money? — Thev   are   going  to  _be 
losers  of  what  they  have  regarded   as  their  own   in- 
comes. 

12.655.  Is  not  there  an  obieetion  to  royalty  owners 
being     similarly     treated  —  T     put     the     point     quite 
seriously     to    individuals   who  have    put   some  money 
into   something-     Yes.    that,    of    course,    is   arguable, 
but     I     would    suggest     as     a     matter     of     practical 
experience     it     is     extremelv     difficult     in     any     old 
standing    ineon-e   to    distinguish    between    the   people 
who  have  given  value  for  it  and  those  who  have  not. 
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A  large  proportion  of  these  8,000  recipients  of  royalty 
rents  probably  have  purchased  those  royalty  rents,  or 
their  ancestors  have,  and  the  number  who  have  those 
royalty  rents  by  grant  from  the  Crown  in  some  past 
epochs  which  they,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  have  had, 
is  not  so  many  as  we  think,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  the  others.  The  better 
opinion  is  after  a  long  period  of  years  you  had  better 
assume  all  titles  are  equally  good  or  bad,  but  treat 
them  all  alike. 

12.656.  I   gather   from   your   own   calculation   that 
would  involve  the  nation  in  the  cost  of  something  like 
60  millions? — Yes;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  redeem 
an   income  of  six   millions   a  year   for  sixty   million 
pounds.      We   need    not   bind  ourselves   to  the   exact 
figure.     I  think  that  is  about  it. 

12.657.  You  propose  that  should  be,  as  it  were,  a 
tax  upon  the  industry? — Yes,  that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
dustry would  gain  by  the  60  million  between  the  cost 
of  borrowing  60  million   and  the  six  million   a  year. 
There     would     be     really  two   million     odd     more  -to 
the  industry  per  annum. 

12.658.  That   rather  limits  the  possibility,   does   it 
not,    of   the  industry    itself    bearing   that   burden    as 
it,   in  fact,   now  bears  the  burden? — Quite  so.     You 
would  only  gain  the  difference.     The  difference  would 
be   something   like   two   millions   to   two   and    a   half 
millions  per  annum.     It  would  be  a  nice  little  sum 
for  the  housing. 

12.659.  What  do  you  think,   apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  finance  and  apart  from  the  question  of  better 
administration     which   you    emphasised     considerably 
yesterday  and  to-day,  is  the  cause  of  this  question  of 
nationalisation  coming  to  the  front  at  this  particular 
moment? — I  think,  in  the  main,  it  is  an  awakening 
of  consciousness  among  the  wage-earners ;  that   they 
are,  if  I  may  put  it  this  way — they  are  rising  to  man- 
hood  and   not  willing  to  go   on  as  a  class  for  ever 
obeying  orders  which   are  given   by   another  class  of 
property  owners ;  and  fhey  are  asserting  they  want  to 
be  their  own  masters  in  the  only  way  in  which  in  a 
dense  community  anybody  can  by  his  own  efforts  do  so. 

12.660.  That   would   be,    in   your   judgment,    much 
more  potent,  perhaps,  than  a  mere  academic  looking 
at  the  problem  of  production? — I  think  so,  when  you 
regard  a  mass  movement.     It  is  much  more  a  move- 
ment of  feeling  that  is  necessary  than  any  working 
out  of  a  theory ;  that  must  always  be  so   when  you 
are  dealing  with  a  mass  of  men. 

12.661.  Would    you    say    the    industrial    strife    of 
the  last  four  or   five  years  in   the  mining  industry, 
(apart   from    the   question    here  and   with    regard  to 
wages),  that  that  volume  of  disputes  that  has  arisen 
is   indicative   of   some    such    spirit   as   you    have    de- 
scribed?— That   is   my   own   opinion. 

12.662.  Do    you  think  that  has  been   made    more 
manifest  during  the  war? — I  think  it  has.     I  think 
the   war  eventually    has     made     the     nation   realise 
that  it  is  a  nation.     We  have  been  working  for  these 
four   years,    and    we   have   been    putting    forward    a 
great  national  effort  which  everybody  has  felt  to  be 
a  national  effort.     The  Post  Office  was  a  dull,  drab 
thing.     You  could   not  get  up  patriotic  co-operation 
in  the  Post  Office.     The  war  has  brought  this  home 
to  everybody — that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national- 
isation, and  it  is  for  the  nation  collectively  to  do  some- 
thing and  to  do  it  with  no  small  measure  of  success. 
I  attribute  to  the  indirect  effect  of  the  war  the  rapid 
quickening  of  the  spirit. 

12.663.  That   is   what   the  effect  of    clogging   pro- 
duction means.     It  was  more  or  less  spasmodic  during 
that   period? — The    friction    and   stoppages   to   which 
the   feeling   gave   rise,    I   think,    have    been    a   great 
drawback,   of  course. 

12.664.  If    that   'is    symptomatic    of    that    feeling, 
what  would  be  the  trend  of  events'  if  the  miners  had 
-jO  face  the  possibility  of  a  great  national  capitalistic 
trust?      Would     that   'make     for     happier     relations 
between  the  workmen  and  the  employer  or  for  more 
continuous   production  ? — No ;   of   course,    I   think    it 
would  be  a  most  gigantic  calamity.     I  am  convinced 
that   the   formation   of    any   capitalistic  trust    must 
inevitably  cause  this   feeling  to   flame  up   into  very 
serious  dimensions. 


12.665.  What    do    capitalistic    combinations    result 
in?     Do    they    result    in    still    greater    trade    union 
combinations,  do  you  think? — Trade  unionism  cannot 
go  very  much  further  among  the  miners  than  it  has 
gone,  but  I  think  the  spirit  of  trade  unionism  would 
be   enormously   strengthened   amongst   the   miners ;    1 
think    also    the    .miners    would    find    allies    in    their 
resentment   amongst  the  other   trades. 

12.666.  If  that  antagonism  grows,   that  is  to  say, 
if   trustification   was  to   be  substituted   for  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  not  nationalisation,  you  would  have 
the  growth  of   an   antagonism  which  sooner  or  later 
would    resullt    in    a    vast    national    calamity? — That 
would   be   my  very  serious  apprehension. 

12.667.  You  would  say  that  that  is  a  fact  or  sup- 
position   which    the    employer    class    ought   to   direct 
very  great  attention  to? — I  think   it  is  a  fact  that 
must    be    taken   into   account     by     everybody,     and 
especially  by  the  statesmen. 

12.668.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  When  referring  to  com- 
pensation I   take  it  you  meant  compensation  for  the 
known  royalties? — Yes.     My  suggestion  was  certainly 
limited   to   that.      I   have  not   sufficiently  gone  into 
the  question  of  the  unknown  coal.     I  should  be  rather 
callous  about   ally  respect   to  private  rights   in  that 
connection. 

18.669.  Would   it  not   arise   from   time  to  time    as 
new    coalfields    were    discovered? — Possibly  it  would, 
but  I  should  feel  very  much  inclined  to  vest  all  un- 
known coal  in  the  State  straight  away. 

12.670.  Could    you    justify    paying    people    because 
it  was  known  there  was   coal   under  their  land,   and 
not  paying   landowners   when  coal  was   discovered  in 
their  land? — Of  course  there  are  always  difficulties  in 
marginal  cases.     You  will   remember  that  I   pressed, 
as  the  ground  for  compensation,   the  disturbance  of 
an.  established  income.     I  do  not  think  you  are  quite 
entitled  to  pay  so  much   regard  to  an   income   that 
has  not  arisen. 

12, 671'.  Surely  people  who  have  ground  always  have 
expectation®  that  there  may  be  coal  there? — I  should 
regard  that  rather  lightly. 

12.672.  I  suppose  you    ai-e   aware  that   the   people 
who  own  the  surface  claim   the  ground   down  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth? — Yes. 

12.673.  We  used  to  be  taught  that  Hades  was   in 
the  centre? — Yes. 

12.674.  And   it   is  said   that  there   is   considerable 
heat  in  Hades.     Suppose  they  discover  that  the  heat 
could  be  used,  would  you  pay  a  royalty  rent  for  that? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

12,67o.  I  suggest  that  the  common  impression  that 
the  owner  owns  everything  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth  and  up  to  the  Heavens  goes  beyond  what 
the  laws  now  provide? — I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  be  at  all  scrupulous  when  cutting  for  under- 
ground tubes,  for  instance,  about  paying  anything 
for  compensation.  We  are  not  going  to  have  regard 
to  the  landowners'  rights  in  the  air,  and  accordingly 
I  think  I  should  try  to  limit  the  compensation  to 
royalty  owners  who  know  where  the  coal  is.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  marginal 
cases  which  may  have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  I  do  not 
at  present  advocating  compensation  for  the  unknown 
coal. 

12.676.  Do  you  know  of  any  single  landowner  who 
by  his  own  efforts  or  expense  has  discovered  the  ooai? 
— No,  I  do  not ;  but  you  must  remember  that  though 
the  landlord   may   not   act    for  himself  he   may  hire 
somebody  else  to  act. 

13.677.  Do   you   know  of    aiiybody    who    has    hired 
anybody    else? — Not  directly    hired,    but,    of    course, 
by  making  a  contract  you  in  effect  hire  a  man. 

12.678.  We  have  some  pretty   deep  collieries   hero 
where  private  capital  has  in  the  first  place  bored  to 
many  hundreds  of  yards  depth  :   have  you  ever  heard 
of   any   of  them   being   down  to    a    depth   where   the 
landlord  has  not  claimed  a  royalty? — An  owner  claims 
the  soil  right  down  to  the  bottom.     I   can  only   say 
that  the  law  is  changing  on  that  point.     When   the 
tube  railways  were  built  under  London  no  compensa- 
tion was  given  for  the  infringement  of  the  landlord's 
supposed  right  down  to  the  bottom1  of  the  earth.     We 
ought  not  to  go  on  repeating  the  landlord's  shibboleth 
that  he  owns  down  to  the  bottom. 
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178,   I    suppose  you   know   that  they  are  willing 
ive    up   am    .Linn    i<>   (ho  air  above  2,000  ft.P — 

nut   aware  ot   (hilt.,   lint    I    think   they   "ill  hnve  to 
10    dov.  M. 

vtr.iordinary  thing,  :in<l  that 

I, .11  von  were  «  illing  to  leave  outside  of  nationali- 
ot  tin-  (X)llicries  owned  hy  linns  who 
wri.'  also  inin  Mill  steel  linns.  DII  you  kn.m  that  is 
u  vei  \  considerable  port  inn  :J  -Yes,  I  believe  it.  is.  I 
only  made  that  suggestion  in  order  to  make  tho  trans- 
-i  a  little  more  easy.  It  might  be  found  more 
roim-niont  in  take  tli. 'in  over.  Inn  I  was  throwing  out 
tin'  MIV  -I'-tiim  ;i.s  uiir  that  mieht  I"'  l>(>im>  in  mind 
tlnit  in  su  fur  as  they  only  .supplied  themselves  ii  might 
not  he  nece  ny  to  interfere  with  their  eon!  produc- 
tion. 

-I  An-  yon  aware  that  any  such  tiling  Inis  n<il 
heen  In-fore  tli.  ion  or  the  miners  in  all  their 

No.  f  did  not  realise  that. 

I'J.li^'J.    \\'iiuld  you   he  siirpri.-.  d  to  know  that  so  far 

any  steel  and  icon  works  a i  e  concerned  they  own 

hi'in   hundreds  of  rollierios? — I  should  have 

•hi  that  was  rather  a  large  number.     I  know  that 

they  'have   a    :;ond    many. 

I'L'.IN:).  Take  tin-  case  of  William  Baird  &  Co.,  wliieli 
is  an  iron  firm  :  they  own  a  very  largo  proportion  of 
the  eollii-rii-s  in  Ayrshire? — Yes. 

l-,o'<l.  \  oon  :d:-rable.  proportion  of  the  collieries 
in  Lanarkshire  and  some  in  Stirlingshire.  Did  you 
mean  to  nationalise  tho  mines  of  the  country  and 
leave  these  mines  'in  the  hands  of  William  Baird  & 

Co.:-     Certainly    that    was  the   suggestion    I    made 

far  as  they  used  the  coal  for  their  own  factories. 
12,685.   Unfortunately,  you  did   not  say  you  would 
nationalise  tin-  pits  producing  coal  for  steel  making. 
-aid  you   would   not  nationalise  the  pits  of   iron 
companies,  but  if  they  had  more  coal  than  they  wanted 
they  ,-oiild  sell   to  the  nation?— That  was  the  sugges- 
tion 1  made— perhaps  without  sufficient  consideration. 
t   may  In-  that  I  was  wrong,   and  it  would  be  found 
more  convenient  to  take  over  the  collieries.     I  believe 
then-   would   be    no  physical  or  financial   difficulty  in 
•operating  the  collieries  from  the  steel  or  iron  works. 
t  would  bo  quite  possible  physically  to  separate  them 
and   leave  the  ironworks    in    private  ownership,    and 
it  would  be  quite  possible  financially  to  do  it. 

-ii.  You  know  generally  they  say  they  keep  the 
account*  of  both  the  iron  and  the  steel  side  and  the 
ioai  side  absolutely  distinct?— Yes,  I  believe  they  do. 

12.687.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  it  said  that  sotne- 
imes  when  a  elaim  for  an  increase  in  wages  was  made 
n  coalmasters    who    were    also    ironmasters    at    the 
ime  on  the  ground  that  they  were  doing  well,  that 

the  mine  owners  said  that  they  were  making  all  their 
profits  out  of  the  iron  side  of  the  business?— I  know 
that  is  said. 

12.688.  And  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  iron 
men   applied    for   an  increase;   they   said   they    were 
making  all  their  profits  on  the  coal  side?— Yes,  that 
unfortunately  has  been  said. 

12, BSD.  Would  it  not  be  rather  dangerous  to  begin 
to  trifle  with  a  great  industry  of  that  kind  by  leav- 
ing any  collieries  with  them  at  all?  Should  they 
not  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  iron  and  steel 
makers  who  have  no  pits?— I  do  not  altogether  hold 
x>  excluding  those  collieries  from  nationalisation.  Tt 
was  a  suggestion  put  that  it  might  be  a  lightening 

the  ship,  but  if  it  is  not  a  lightening,  it  would  bo 
better  to  take  them  all  over. 

12.690.  That    raises    another    difficulty    that    Mr. 
put  to  you,   that  during   the   dull   period  or 
had   period  in  iron  or  steel  there  are  bound  to  be  a 
derable  number  of  miners  idle?— Yes. 
.'!!'!.   If  your    position   had   been   carried  out  of 
leaving  the  «>al  mines  owned  by  those  firms  in  their 
own  hands,  there  would  only  be  their  own  men  idle? 
that   would  certainly  be  an   unfortunate  con- 
centration of  unemployment  which  ought  to  be  avoid- 
aMc  and  would  be  avoidable  if  the  reduction  in  pro- 
duction could  be  spread  over  the  whole  industry  or 
if  the  men  could  be  shifted. 

12,692.  In  view  of  the  extent  of  coal  mines  in  the 
Unda  of  the  iron  and  steel  people,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  also  shipbuilders — in  view  of  that,  would 


> lot  rather  change  your  position  on  that  matter? 

—Yes.  certainly.  I  think  the  point*  you  have  men- 
tioned indicate  that  it  might  bo  bottor  not  to  make 
the.  4-\i,ptiou  uhn;h  I  perhaps  rather  rashly  HIIK- 
gi«ted. 

12,oy;i.   Is    there  any   other    form  of  profit  to   tho 

n  than  financial  gain?  It  was  put  to  you  again 
and  again,  and  I  quite  understand  why  it  should  be 
put  from  the  employers'  point  of  view,  because  their 
minds  always  run  on  profit-  it  was  put  to  you  in 
another  way  that  the  nation  would  not  secure  oon- 

il'h-  profit  other  than  financial  gain.  If  you 
can  save  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  mothers  of 
the  nation,  the  thousands  of  babies  who  are  now 
killed  because  of  their  environment  and  surround- 
ings, if  the  nation  by  taking  over  the  mines  can 
improve  the  conditions  and  can  save  to  the  nation 
those  thousands  of  babies,  would  that  not  be  a  pro- 
fitable transaction  from  tho  nation's  point  of  view? 
—Yes,  I  would  go  further  and  say  it  is  the  only 
profitable  transaction ;  but,  of  course,  there  are  many 
other  cases,  not  merely  the  accidents  that  I  spoke 
of  whioh  might  be  saved,  but  also,  coming  to 
pecuniary  matters,  a  mere  reduction  in  the  price  of 
coal  would'  be  an  enormous  profit  to  the  nation,  and 
yet  it  might  be  the  very  reverse  of  profit  to  the 
Mining  Department. 

12.694.  Of    course,    if    the   nation    takes   over    ite 
mines,  it  would  expect  to  develop  them  to  a  greater 
extent   than    they   have    been    developed    up  to    the 
present  time? — Yes,  certainly. 

12.695.  You   would  expect  the  nation   to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  knowledge  of  machinery  to  introduce 
the  most  up-to-date  machinery  into  the  mine? Yes. 

12.696.  You    would   expect   many   of    our    under- 
ground roads  on  which  men  and  boys  are  now  hauling 
coal   either    as    pony   drivers    or   hand    drawers    for 
thousands    of    yards — you    would    expoct    that    they 

might  bo  taken  in  hand  by  haulage  improvements? 

Yes. 

12.697.  Would  not  that  tend  to  lessen  the  number 
of  accidents  on  the  main  roads? — I  believe  it  would. 
I    quite   imagine   the   Minister   of    Mines   expressing 
his  surprise  that  there  was  any  hand  traction  at  all. 
He  would  say,   "  Jn   this  twentieth  century   you   do 
not  mean  to  say  you  are  dragging  coal  by  hand  or 
even  by  ponies?  " 

12.698.  You    think    that    the    nation    would    take 
advantage  of  all  the  information  it  had,  and  all  the 
ingenuity    that   man    had    displayed,    in    trying    to 
make  the  mines  safe? — I  think  so,  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  much  more  easy  to  get  that  know- 
ledge  and   those   suggestions   to   work    in    a   mining 
research  department  or  in  a  Ministry  of  Mines  than 
it   could   possibly    be    among    1,600   separate   mining 
concerns    which    do    not    know    what    each    other    is 
doing. 

12.699.  You  have   heard   it  said   that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  accidents  in  mines  is  from  falls  of  roofs 
and  sides? — Yes. 

12.700.  There   has   been    an    anxiety    on    the    part 
of  mining  engineers  and  mining  reformers  and  miners 
for  a  considerable  time  to  endeavour  to  improve  the 

safety  from  accidents  of  falls  from  roofs  and  sides? 

Yes. 

12.701.  Are  you  aware  that  in  France  a  good  many 
years  ago  they  introduced  a  new  system  of  timbering 
at    the    face?      Have    you    heard    of    the    scientific 
timbering  of  the  French  mines  at  the  coal  face? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not. 

12.702.  You  are   aware  that   a   very   large  number 
of  the    men    and    boys    are    killed    at   the   coal    face 
itself?— Yes. 

12,703.'  Supposing  I  give  you  some  figures  from 
a  colliery  where  there  was  a  great  explosion.  In 
\-~n  tho  death  rate  from  falls  of  roof  and  sides 
per  thousand  persons  was  -87,  and  per  million  tons  of 
coal  3-21  ;  in  1871  it  was  1-77  per  thousand  and  6-87 
per  million  tonsl  of  coal  raised.  Figures  are  given 
published  by  our  own  Government  in  a  blue  book 
from  1880,  and  they  graduate  in  this  way :  from 
falls  of  roof  -83  per  thousand,  and  1-7/3  per  million 
tons  raised  until  we  get  down  to  !888,  when  per 
thousand  persons  employed  it  was  '36.  and  per  million 
tons  of  '•oa!  raised  -91 ;"  and  as  you  come  along  right 
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down  to  1899,  the  death  rate  has  practically  dis- 
appeared altogether.  There  were  no  deaths  at  all 
in  1890,  and  in  1899  .18  per  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed and  .52  per  million  tons  raised.  That  Is 
held  by  the  French  authorities  to  be  because  of 
their  method  of  timbering  at  the  face. — That  of 
course  is  very  striking.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Home  Office  report  of  1917  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  a  reduction  of  accidents  by  50  per  cent. 
It  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  it  gives 
a  very  long  explanation  of  what  has  been  done  in 
a  factory  in  the  north  of  England,  and  it  says: 
''  The  result  of  these  new  measures  has  been  in  a 
single  year  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  in 
the  works  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  I  desire  to 
urge  upon  the  owners,  management  and  workmen 
at  mines  the  desirability  of  setting  up  Safety  Com- 
mittees on  similar  lines  to  those  described  above 
with  as  little  delay  as.  possible.  If  such  committees 
carry  out  the  work  zealously  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  such  works  should  be  carried  out,  the  result. 
I  feel  convinced,  will  be  the  prevention  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  accidents."  Quite  clearly,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Home  Office  Mining  Department,  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  a  considerable  number  of 
accidents. 

12.704.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  triat  the  Home 
Office  has  to   the  best  of  its  ability   endeavoured  to 
have  introduced  into  the  mines  all  safety  appliances? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  has  a  long  and  honourable  record  in 
that  way,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  staff  is 
very  small,  and,  if  I  may  point  out,  even  now  there 
is  no  proper  health  department  at  the  Home  Office. 
There  is  no  technical  expert  responsible  for  consider- 
ing how  to  prevent  the  miners'  diseases,  and  we  are 
dependent  on  mining  engineers  and  mining  inspectors 
for  advice  to  the  Government  on  the  prevention   of 
miners'  diseases. 

12.705.  It    is    a    very    considerable   time  since   the 
question  of  baths  at  mines  and  the  drying  of  miners' 
pit  clothes  at  the  place  has  been  agitating  the  minds 
of  yourseh  and  the  leaders  of  the  miners  generally? — 
Yes. 

12.706.  It  has  been  established  on  the  Continent  a 
good  many  years  ago? — -Yes. 

12.707.  It  was  universal   in    Westphalia    for   many 
years?- — So  I  understand. 

12.708.  They  had  it  in  Prance,  also  in  Belgium,  and 
the  United    States  of    America — it    is    very    common 
there — -both  bathing  and  drying  at  the  pit? — Yes. 

12.709.  I  would  not  have  called  your  attention  to 
this  but  for  the  fact  that  you  fell  into  the  error  of 
saying    that    the   question    of   baths  was    before    the 
House  when  the  1911  Act  was  passed,  but  that  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  the  employers  it  was  abandoned. 
It  was  not  abandoned.     It  is  Part  3  of  the  Act? — Yes, 
I  am  aware  of  that.     What  I  meant  was,  if  I  did  not 
express  it,  that  the  important  point  is  this,  that  in 
1911    the   Cabinet  had    decided    that    pithead   baths 
should   be   universally   compulsory,   and   it   was    that 
which  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  mining  industry. 

12.710.  Then   they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,   com- 
pulsory to-day  under  certain  circumstances  P — Yes. 

12.711.  Not  the  taking  of  a  bath,  but  the  erection 
of  a  bath  is  compulsory.     It  is  Part  3  of  the  Act? — 
Yes. 

12.712.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Clause  77, 
where  by  ballot  of  the   persons  employed   there  is  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  favour  and  they  are  willing  to 
undertake   to  pay  half   of   the  eost  of  erection  and 
maintaining,    but   that   cost  must  not  come  to   more 
than  3d.  per  week   for  each   workman  liable,  to   con- 
tribute  under    the   section.      Is    that    the    provision 
that  the  employers,  in  order  to  kill  the  baths  question, 
got  put  in? — That  was  the  clause  that  was  put  in, 
and  I  am  always  very  careful  in  not  saying  that  the 
owners   did    it,    but   that    somebody   did    it   for  their 
advantage  in  the  way  which  has  actually  obstructed 
the  putting  in  of  baths  under  this  clause  ever  since. 

12.713.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  are  more  careful  on 
this  point  than  you  are  on  many  others? — I  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  the  opposition  of  the  mining 
industry  which  cauued  the  abandonment  of  the  uni- 


versal  provision  and  the  reduction  of   the  clause  tc 
this  inoperative  form. 

12,714.  Have  you  been  in  any  of  the  single-apart- 
ment miners'  houses? — No,  I  have  not. 

1u'71i5'  Y°U  ^ave  heard  afld  read   that  there   are 
things?— Yes,  not  only  some,  but  a  very  large 
proportion    of    the   miners'    houses    in    Scotland    are 
single-apartment  houses. 

12.716.  There  are  such  cases  as  where  two  or  three 
children  and  the  mother  and   father  and  sometimes 
the  father  and  the  son,  both  working  in  the  pit    are 
in  one  room? Yes. 

12.717.  You  are  aware  that  the  miner  in  many  case 
comes  home  from  the  pit  wet  through,  his  shirt    i 
drawers  and  his  trousers  wet,  either  by  moisture 
the  mine  or  sweat? Yes. 

12,718  You  are  also  aware  that  the  only  plact> 
rhere  the  clothes  can  be  dried  is  round  the  single 
fire  of  that  room  or  kitchen?— Yes,  and  that  practi- 
cally applies  where  there  is  a  two-room  apartment,  and 
because  there  will  be  probably  only  one  fire  In  fact 
one  may  go  further  and  say  in  a  three-room  apart- 
ment practically  there  is  only  the  fire  in  the  living 
room,  and  the  clothes  will  be  dried  in  that  livin 
room. 

12,719.  The  babies  are  born  in  that  room?— Yes  in 
many  cases. 

j2'I2°l,  T,he  ™othpr  has  to  run  the  risk  of  fever 
and  death?— Yes,  that  is  common. 

12.721.  If  the  children   are  ill   from   fever-  or  any- 
thing  else   of   that    kind   they   have   to   breathe  the 
tumes  from  the  drying  of  pit  clothes?— That  is  so. 

12.722.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  babies  die  in  mining 
districts  under  those  conditions?— I  think  there  can 

'  no  doubt  that  a  very  excessive  amount  of  the 
mortality  must  bo  due  to  that  condition  of  things. 

12,723  f  the  mines  had  been  national  property, 
do  you  think  the  nation  working  its  own  mines  for 
-0  years  would  be  still  without  baths  at  those  mines « 

c7eJV'  I"*    «PUt  a  date  *°  H>  but  T  ^ink  it  is  quite 
Jfc  £    •«  £ears.ag°  t'^re   would   have  been   pit- 
head baths  if  the  mines  had  been  owned  by  the  nation. 
12  724.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  we  have  changed  our 
mind   since  that   time  because  a   good    many  babied 
have  died  since  that  time?— That  is  true.       it  would 

Ve7  u  1^°U-t  t0  imp°Se  an  "Ration  to  set  up 
pithead  baths  in  any  extensive  and  comfortable  wav 
so  that  they  would  be  used  for  all  the  mines  of  the 
country  in  private  ownership.  It  might  send  some 
of  them  mto  bankruptcy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  only 

bnt  ?SX°f    d,T£    '•*    UDd.Cr   Private  ownership, 
think  it  would  he  impossible  to  do  it. 

"12,725.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  at  the  worst- 
paying  collieries  ? — Clearly. 

12.726.  If  you   made  it  a  condition  of  law  that  i< 
must  be  done,  then  whether  or  not  they  went  out  of 
production,  they  would  have  to  do  it?— Yes. 

12.727.  Do   you   think    any   of    those    who    made    a 
profit    would  help    them   to'  put    them   up? — I   think 
under  the  ordinary  process  of  profit-making  it  would 
be  almost  impious  to  do  it. 

12.728.  It  would  be  to  their  interest  if  they  did  go 
out  of  production  ? — Yes  ;  the  more  successful  members 
of  trade  are  never  sorry  to  see  others  going  under. 
There  is  always  something  in  .the  misfortunes  of  our 
best  competitors  that  is  not  displeasing  to  us. 

12.729.  Mr.  E.   W.  Cooper:    With   regard   to   rates 
and   taxes,    if   the   collieries   are   taken    over   by   the 
State,  would  the  Coal  Department  pay  the  rates  and 
taxes    at   present   payable  by  the   colliery  owners? — 
Clearly,   yes;   unless  there  were  some  other  arrange- 
ment  made,    that   would    be  the  ordinary   course   of 
English  procedure,  that  when  property  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State,  it  does  not  actually  adroit  that  it  pays 
the  rates  like  a  priva.te  individual,  but  the  Treasury 
makes  a  contribution   in  lieu   of  rates  which  is  sup 
posed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  rates. 

12.730.  Therefore,    I    suppose,    in    ascertaining    the 
commercial  result  of  the  Coal  Department,  those  rates 
and  taxes  would  have  to  be  provided  for  in  striking 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss?— .Certainly  the  rate-. 
i  mast  make  an  exception  with  regard  to  taxes.     I  do 
not  think  that  the  State  enterprises  debit  themselves 
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\\itli  iho  taxes;  pciliap*  they  ought   to,  but  tlio  ques- 

tniii   docs'    iinl    much    arise,    IMK  nnso    (li,-\    uoiild    nut    ill 

an\    c.'i-e  d.'l.it    themselves  with  inco    o  ta\ 

net    mi    expense.         Tin.   only    <|U«>sti«.  i    would    !><•    In 


hiibitiited   HOIIMO   Duty,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  th<-y 
debit  themselves  with  that;  they  ought  to  do  no,  that 
I  I  can  «ay. 


putr 
now. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

mii mini  :    I   promised  to  circulate  tho  Trnde  Dis-      give  evidence;    that  in   Sir  Leo   Chiozza  Money,  and 
Act  of  1006  nnd  the  Act  of  1913,  and  I  do  that       I  will  cull  him  at  once. 
Another  member  of  the  Commission  desires  to 


Sir  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


ll'.r.'il.  Clinirindn  :  I  think  that  you  have  been 
•I'd  on  administrative  and  advisory  work  from 
I  In1  \,'ry  first  \\eck  of  the  war!'  You  are  the  late 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
and  you  are  the-  author  of  numerous  works  and 
article's  mi  economic  subjects?-— Yes. 

I'J.rii'J  I  think  it  would  be  satisfactory,  if  it  meets 
with  your  wishes,  that  you  yourself  should  read  the 
proof  yon  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  to  us, 
and  \u>  will  follow  it  while  you  do  so. 

Witness: 

"  (1)  Th<»  c.'i-c  for  the  Nationalisation  of  the  Coal 
Industry  >s  based  upon  the  following  grounds:  — 

(a)  Tho  vital  importance  cf  coal  in  the  national 

economy. 

(b)  The  need  for  the  greatest  possible  conserva- 

tion of  coal. 

(c)  Tho     greater    economy     oi     unified     control, 

especially  under  Nationalisation. 

(</)  The  superiority  of  public  service,  as  compared 
with  working  for  private  gain,  as  an  in- 
centive and  spirit  in  industry. 

(?)  Tho  recognition  of  the  need  to  associate  every 
person  engaged  in  'he  industry  with  the 
conduct  of  its  economy,  as  far  as  that  is 
practically  possible 


(a)  THE  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  COAL  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOM  y. 

(2)  Modern  industrial  wealth  is  for  the  greater  pa^t 
1  on   Power  derived  from  Ooal    and  Britain,  the 

I'liitcil  States  and  Germany  a'ike  have  risen  to  in- 
diisiiial  greatness  because  they  happened  to  be  the 
tine,'  greatest  coal-owning  countries  inhabited  by 
white  peoples.  Between  them  they  produced  before 
ihc  war  more  than  eight  tons  out  of  every  ten  tons 
of  coal  produced  by  all  the  world.  The  history  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain,  which  changed 
the  IMXH-  agricultural  State  of  the  eighteenth  century 
into  the  comparatively  wealthy  Britain  of  the  nine- 
h  century,  is  also  the  history  of  our  coal  in- 
dustry. The  Commission  u  thus  given  the  great 
responsibility  of  arriving  at  determinations  which 
affect  not  a  single  trade  but  all  trades,  and,  indeed, 
the  degree  of  our  future  prosperity. 

(3)  Coal  is   not  only  the  greatest   practical  source 
of    power   yet    known   to   science   but,    as   was   pointed 
out  by  Jevons,  it  acts  as  a  magnet,  to  raw  materials 
because  its  bulk  and  weight  make  it  most  economi- 
sed at  or  near  its  place  of  production.     Hence 

Britain,   a  small  island   with  good  ports,   is  an  ideal 
!iop,   since  materials  can  readily  be  brought  to 

a  I  power.    But  the  potency  of  coal  in  the  national 

'my  goes  further;  it  is  also  the  source  of  our 
'•hipping  greatness,  since  it  furnishes  bulky  outward 

"is  to  balance  our  bulky  imports  of  foods  and 
materials,  thus  enabling  our  ships  to  earn  money  both 
inwards  and  outwards.  But  for  coal  our  ships  would 

ly  go  out  in  ballast  since,  although  our  exports 
of  manufactures  are  great,  their  bulk  or  weight  for 
value  is  comparatively  small.  Thus  production, 
ample  supplies  of  cheap  materials,  and  shipping  are 
alike  seen  to  he  based  upon  our  coal  mines.  These 

;s  are  well  known   to   the  Commission,   and  they 

in  the  briefest  terms  consistent  with 

accuracy  in  order  that  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem 

have  consideration  in  this  evidence." 
Perhaps  I  may  remind  the  Commission  that  Jevon* 
said   that   coal   was  almost  of   religious  importance. 
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"  (4)  It  is  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  primary 
importance  of  coal,  without  which  these  islands  could 
not  support  more  than  one-third,  if  as  many,  of  their 
present  population,  it  is  inconsistent  with  national 
safety  and  welfare  for  the  ownership,  control  and  dis- 
position of  our  coal  resources  to  be  resigned  to  private 
interests,  the  irresponsibility  of  which  has  abundantly 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  It  is  true  that 
no  evil  exists  to-day  of  the  dimensions  of  the  '  limita- 
tion of  the  vend,'  which  was  so  vigorously  denounced 
by  Porter  in  his  '  Progress  of  the  Nation..'  and  which 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  taxed  our  people  and, 
by  restricting  coal  production,  frustrated  British 
progress." 

12.733.  Chairman:    Have   you    Porter   here?— Yes. 
Porter  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  limitation 
of  the  vend. 

12.734.  For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  who  may  not 
know  what  the  vend  means,  you  might  say  that  it 
was  a   way  of  dealing   with  coal  at  Cardiff? — From 
1770  down  to  nearly  1850.  a  period  of  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  there  was  a  combination  of  coal  pro- 
ducers.    This  combination  ruled  the  output  of  every 
mine. 

12.735.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   You  mean  they  regu- 
lated  the   amount   to   be   sold? — And   produced — and 
regulated  the  prices  for  inland  consumption,  and  sold 
the  surplus  abroad  at  prices  lower  than  at  home,  so 
that    foreign    manufacturers    got    coal    very    cheaply 
while  the  British  manufacturers  got  it  at  a  dear  rate. 
The  London  householders  got  it  at  30s.,  while  it  was 
being  sold  at  St.  Petersburg  at  18s. 

12.736.  Chairman:    Anybody  who  wants  to  see  the 
exact    working   of    the    limitation   of    the   vend   had 
better  look  at  the  report  of  the  coal  trade  for  1830, 
when   the  Town   Clerk  of   Newcastle  gave  very  con- 
siderable evidence   about   it,   and   explained   the  full 
system  as  to  how  it  works? — Porter  says  in  this  way: 
during  three-quarters  of  a  century  (this  was  written 
in  1847)   every  person  using  seaborne  coal  in  Great 
Britain  was  exorbitantly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  rival 
manufacturers  in  other  countries. 

'•  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  commercialism  which 
inspired  that  private  system  of  taxation  by  coal 
producers  remains  and  can  only  be  exorcised  by 
national  dictation  of  what  shall  be  done  with  national 
coal.  As  to  the  landowners'  property  in  coal,  it  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  a  freeholder  should  be  held 
in  law  to  possess  not  only  the  fee  simple  of  the 
surface  but  of  whatever  minerals  may  lie  below  it 
and  at  whatever  depth  they  may  be  made  available 
by  science.  As  a  wise  and  witty  French  economist, 
Professor  Charles  Gide,  of  Paris  University,  has  said, 
this  absurdity  '  represents  the  landowner  as  possess- 
ing a  pyramid,  whose  vertex  is  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whose  sides  are  prolonged  into  infinity.' 
The  verities  of  physical  science,  indeed,  are  strongly 
at  variance  in  this  matter  with  the  conceptions  of 
property  which  have  been  erected  into  law  by  pro- 
perty-owners. 

(5)  The  private  ownership  of  that  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  which  lies  under  the  British 
area  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  defended  on  any 
reasonable  grounds,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  such  ownership  should  be  forthwith 
determined.  It  may  be  added  that  it  would  be  at 
once  equitable  and  a  piece  of  good  business  for  the 
nation  to  pay  out  the  landlords,  say  at  10  years' 
purchase  of  existing  coal  rents  and  royalties,  the 
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State    entering    into    possession    of    all    minerals    at 
present  unworked  or  unproved. 

(6)  Generally,    the    nationalisation    of    coal    would 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  proper  State  responsibility 
in  respect  of  the  coal  supply,  and  substitute  direct 
downright  action  for  the  present  system,  which  may 
be  denned  as  the  timid  regulation  of,  and  interference 
with,    the    irresponsible    private   government   of    the 
national   coal   resources   by   a  host  of   private   unco- 
ordinated   agencies    of    greatly    varying    degree    of 
competence. 

(6)  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE 
CONSERVATION  OP  COAL. 

(7)  Of  the  three  great   coal   nations,  Britain,   the 
United  States  and  Germany,  our  own  country,  unfor- 
tunately, has  the  smallest  supplies  of  coal.     Estimates 
of  coa{,  especially  in  unproven  fields,  must  necessarily 
be  somewhat  speculative,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  following  figures,  which  I  take  from  the  work  of 
the  last  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Supply  (1905), 
give  a  fair  approximation  of  the  facts  of  the  case:  — 

Comparative  Coal  Resources  of  Britain,   the   United 
States  and  Germany. 

Millions  of  Tons. 

United  Kingdom 146,000 

United  States        1,400,000 

German  Empire 415,000 

In  proved  coalfields  under  4,000  feet  deep  the  esti- 
mate for  Britain  is  100,900  million  tons. 

(8)  We   do  not  know   whether   or   not  science   will 
dethrone  coal  as  the  main  practical  source  of  power 
before  the  British  coalfields  approach  exhaustion.     It 
is,  however,  abundantly  clear  that  Britain  has  much 
less  coal  than  either  of  her  two  great  industrial  rivals. 
Few  will  be  inclined  to  dismiss  this  question  by  enquir- 
ing, as  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  enquired,  "  What  has 
posterity  done  for  us?  "    The  view  of  the  Commission 
cannot  fail  to  be  that  of  the  American  Conservation 
Commission,    which,    dealing    with    the    magnificent 
resources  of  America — which,  as  it  pointed  out,  have 
been   already  largely  wasted  by  private  enterprise — 
made  this  observation :  — 

"  The  duty  of  man  to  man,  on  which  the  integrity 
of  nations  must  rest,  is  no  higher  than  the  duty  of 
each  generation  to  the  next;  and  the  obligation  of 
the  nation  to  each  actual  citizen  is  no  more  sacred 
than  the  obligation  to  the  citizen  to  be,  who,  in 
turn,  must  bear  the  nation's  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities." 

Our  duty  plainly  is  (1)  to  conserve  our  coal  by  every 
possible  means,  and  (2)  to  regard  the  remainder  of 
the  Coal  Age  as  a  period  in  which,  by  national  organi- 
sation and  national  training,  to  prepare  our  people 
for  their  coal-less  future,  whether  that  coal-less  future 
result  from  the  exhaustion  of  coal  or  the  dethronement 
of  coal. 

(9)  The  last  Coal  Commission  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  as  to  the  waste  of  coal,  and  all  that  it  said  is, 
with  negligible  reservations,  true  to-day.     The  Com- 
mission pointed,  inter  alia,  to  the  following  sources 
of  waste  in  working  as  of  importance:  — 

(a)  Much  coal  had  been,  and  still  was,  being  lost 

in  barriers,  although  large  area  leases  were 
tending  to  reduce  that  factor. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  central  pumping  stations 

would  save  much  coal. 

(c)  There  was  room  for  the  application  of  better 

methods  of  working  of  thick  seams. 

(d)  Inferior  and  small  coal  was  frequently  left  in 

the  mines. 

(e)  The  advantages  of  the  extended  use  of  coal- 

cutting  machinery  were  dwelt  upon,  and 
figures  given  to  show  that  in  1903  only  5i 
million  tons  of  coal  were  got  by  machinery. 
(This  figure  grew  considerably  in  the  war, 
but  is  still  small.) 

(/)  The  use  of  hydraulic  cartridges  was  referred 
to  as  being  both  safer  than  shot-firing  and 
as  preventing  waste. 


(g)  The  use  of  electricity  in  mines  was  pointed 
to  as  invaluable  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economy  and  efficiency. 

(h)  It  was  indicated  that  there  was  room  for 
economy  in  the  preparation  of  coal  at  the 
pithead. 

The  Commissioners  also  showed  that  the  collieries 
are  themselves  amongst  the  greatest  wasters  of  coal  as 
users.  They  said,  "It  is  beyond  question  that  col- 
lieries are  extremely  wasteful  in  the  consumption  of 
coal,  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  small 
value  of  the  fuel  used,  which  is  generally  of  very 
inferior  quality."  They  went  on  to  say,  "  It  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
plant  of  the  collieries  were  modern  plant  of  the  best 
description,  the  consumption  of  coal  would  be  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  to-day."  The  consumption  in 
question  is  14  to  18  million  tons  per  annum,  or  more 
than  the  whole  production  of  India,  Australia,  or 
Canada. 

(10)  As  to  industry  generally,   a  grave  indictment 
was  brought  against  the  economy  of  private  industry. 
It  was  shown  that  the  consumption  of  coal  per  indi- 
cated horse  power  per  hour  was  about  5  Ibs.,  whereas 
it  should  not  exceed  2  Ibs.,  and  might  even  be  less. 

"  If  all  steam  engines  were  as  efficient  as  the 
best,  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  now  used  for  steam 
raising  might  be  saved." 

That  would  mean  a  saving  of  about  26  million  tons 
of  coal  per  annum.  On  this  head  the  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Committee  of  1918  said  that  "  the  present  coal 
consumption  would,  if  used  economically,  produce  at 
least  three  times  the  present  amount  of  power." 

(11)  The  Commissioners  also  referred  to  the  grave 
waste   in   the   coke   manufacture,    and   spoke   of    the 
"  prejudice    against    by-product    coke    ovens    being 
gradually  overcome."     Unfortunately,   this  prejudice 
had  been  so  little  overcome  at  the  time  the  war  broke 
out   that   the   nation    found    itself   in   grave  lack   of 
valuable  by-products  which  it  needed  for  war  purposes 
and  which,  of  course,  are  equally  valuable  for  peace 
purposes. 

(12)  The  waste  of  fuel  in  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facture  is   worth   particular   attention.       It   will   be 
remembered   that  evidence  was  given  to   us  to  show 
that  4   tons  of  coal  were  needed   to  make  1  ton  of 
steel.     I  was  able  to  show  that  such   a  consumption 
was  unnecessary  in  the  best  modern  plant.  This  was  also 
pointed  out  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Memorandum 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Talbot,  who  showed  that  under  good 
modern  practice  the  total  fuel  required  per  ton  is  only 
35  cwts.     Professor  Bone  puts  the  figure  at  1-6  tons 
of  coal  per  ton  of  finished  steel. 

(13)  The    Coal    Conservation    Committee    of    1918, 
under    Lord    Haldane,    dealt   in    particular    with   the 
great  advantages  to  the  national  economy  which  would 
arise  from  the  creation  of  great  central  power  stations 
which,  it  was  held,  would  save  55  million  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  in  respect  of  power  purposes  alone,  to  say 
nothing    of    domestic    uses    or    of    the    possibility    of 
extracting  valuable  by-products  before  consuming  the 
coal  for  power  purposes. 

(14)  Not  less  remarkable  than  the  waste  in  getting 
coal  and  the  waste  in  coal  actually  got,  is  the  national 
neglect  to  explore  our  coalfields.       Professor  W.  W. 
Watts  devoted   his  presidential   address  to   the   Geo- 
logical  Society  of  London  in  1912  to  this  important 
subject.     He  pointed  out  how  much  coal  had  already 
been   wasted   through  the   imperfect  working  of   rich 
areas,  through  the  neglect  of  drainage,  &c.,  and  other 
causes,   and   pleaded   for  a  systematic  survey  of  our 
coalfields  as  a  national  necessity  and  as  .a  profitable 
investment.     He  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  England  there  exists  a  great  area  of 
covered   Palreozoic  rocks  which  ought  to  be  explored 
"  by  means  of  a  considered  series  of  borings."     This, 
as   he   said,    "  would    introduce   a   new   practice   into 
British  institutions,"   but  similar  methods  have  been 
employed  abroad.     He  added,   "  It  is  urged  that  the 
close  dependence  of  the  future  of  the  nation  on  its 
coal  supplies  justifies  a   new  departure,   and  that    it 
would  be  a   wisp  net  of  statecraft  to  take  deliberate 
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to  devise  a  comprehensive  and  well-con- 
sidered scheme  of  exploration,  the  results  of  which 
night  In1  at  hand  for  application  before  the  growing 
iv  til1  CHI:I|  shall  have  hegun  to  produce  its  in- 
evitable economic  consequences  II|MIII  the  manufac- 
tures and  upon  tin-  very  conditions  of  existence  in 
this  country.' 

(15)  I  think  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  many 
considerations  is  to  point  to  the  urgent  necessity  to 
takf  national    control  of   our   power   resources,    that 
we  may  make  quite  sure  that  nothing  is  left  updone 
to   utilise   every    factor  of  economy    to    the    highest 
possible  degree.     The   matter   is  too  grave  to   be  en- 
trusted   to   many  different  hands   working    in   many 
different    ways,    and    actuated    mainly    or  solely   by 
motives  of  present  private  profit.     Moreover,   as  the 
(!nMTniiicnt.   has   very   wisely   decided   to  nationalise 
ili.'   super-power  stations,  recommended  by  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee,  it  would  appear  exceedingly 
illogical   to  leave  under  the  private   control  of  some 
l,~i(K)     different     coal-owners,     themselves     not     pro- 
prietors  but   lessees,    the  irreplaceable  raw   material 
required  to  feed  the  national  super-power  stations. 

(c)  THE  GREATER  ECONOMY  OF  UNIFIED  CONTROL, 
ESPECIALLY  UNDER  NATIONALISATION. 

(1)  In  Production. 

(16)  It    is    contended    that    the    factors   of    waste 
iv  Ten-oil  to  in  the  last  section  cannot  be  adequately 
dealt  with   save  under  unified  control,   and  that  the 
most  economical  method  of  applying  unified  control  is 
through     Nationalisation,     because     the     advantages 
which  the  State  possesses  in  point  of  credit  make  it 
possible  to  find  capital   for  improvements  at  a  lower 
cost.     The  same  observations  apply  to  the  technical 
improvements   referred   to   ;n  the   valuable  evidence 
of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  as  for  example  the  matters 
of  underground  conveyance,  the  utilisation  of  upcast 
shafts  for  winding,  the  greater  use  of  two-deck  cages, 
and  the  improvement  of  winding-plant  and  engines. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  many  of  the  collieries  whose 
equipment  is  at  present  inferior  can  afford  to  raise 
adequately  their  technical  standard. 

(17)  There   can    be  no  question  that  amongst   our 
many   different  colliery  managements   there   is   wide 
variation   in   point   of   efficiency.        A  unified   system 
under  which  the  British  coal-fields  were  divided  into 
proper  areas  of  district  control  could  apply  the  best 
brains  in  the  coal  industry  to  the  entire  field  of  opera- 
tions,   whereas    at    present    their   gifts    are    applied 
within   a   narrow  orbit.       Our  coal-fields,   of  course, 
vary  widely  in  their  character  and  methods  of  opera- 
tions.    To   each  respective  area   we  could  apply  the 
best  suitable  practice  of  the  area,   entrusted  to  the 
supervision  of  its  best  men. 

(18)  Very  great  importance  should   be  attached  to 
the   question    of    costing.      As    was    pointed    out    by 
Mr.    M.    Webster    Jenkinson,    C.B.E.,    in    his   paper, 
read    to    the    Industrial    Reconstruction    Council,    a 
properly   devised   costing   system    periodically    brings 
to  light  the  reasons  for  any  change  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  indicates  whether  it  is  due  to  inefficiency  of 
plant,  or  to  waste  of  material  or  product,  or  to  break- 
downs from  whatever  cause,  or  to  the  actual  efficiency 
of  labour.     The  unified  control  of  mines  would  reveal 
comparative  costs  and  enable  us  to  raise  the  general 
standard. 

'(2)  Distribution. 

(19)  As    to    distribution,    the    problem     will     un- 
doubtedly   be   solved    eventually    in    the    most   satis- 
factory manner  by  the  all-electric  plan.     In  the  mean- 
time there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  present 
complications  of  coal-dealing  are  exceedingly  extrava- 
gant.    This  need  not  surprise  us,  for  it  is  a  common- 
place of  commercial  distribution,   from  milk  to  cab- 
bages, and  from  coal  to  herrings.     In  all  distributive 
trades  a  host  of  unnecessary  middlemen  stand  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.     The  organisation  of 
a  suitable   system   of   domestic   distribution   through 
municipalities,   with   a  single  coal  administration   in 
each  town,  would  appear  to  be  an  inherently  simple 
business,  the  details  of  which  could  be  worked  out  by 
any  ordinarily  well-equipped  man  of  affairs. 
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As  to  the  export  trade,  there  would  also  be  great 
advantages.  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  has  pointed  out 
li»w  unification  would  prevent  competition  and  lead 
to  the  obtaining  of  better  export  prices,  and  that  it 
would  place  the  trade  in  a  better  position  vit-a-vii  thtt 
shipowners.  Under  nationalisation  we  could  establish 
an  Export  Department  which  would  posses  advantages 
not  at  the  disposal  of  private  individual  merchants, 
and  we  could  probably  effect  bulk  sales  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Italy  and  other  countries  for  their 
re-sale  and  distribution.  The  latter  form  of  export 
will,  it  is  probable,  become  an  increasing  factor  in 
the  world's  exchanges,  not  only  in  coal  but  in  wheat 
and  wool  and  many  other  things. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that 
it  would  be  folly  for  the  nation  to  rely  upon  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  whole  of  our  coal  export 
trade.  That  trade  largely  consists  of  the  sending  of 
coal  abroad  for  the  use  of  steamships." 

That  is  for  steamships  picking  up  abroad.  I  am 
not  referring  to  bunkers.  "  ft  is  not  improbable 
that  the  use  of  coal  in  all  types  of  vessels  will 
become  obsolete  in  the  near  future  and,  if  «o, 
one  of  our  relative  advantages  in  the  shipping  trade 
will  disappear.  This  point,  to  my  mind,  makes  it 
of  the  greater  importance  that  we  should  achieve  the 
maximum  economy  in  respect  of  coal  for  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  national  factors  of  wealth. 

(d)  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  WORKING  FOR  PHIVATK  GAIN,  AS  AN  INCEN- 
TIVE AND  SPIRIT  IN  INDUSTRY. 

(20)  In  the  evidence  that  has  been  put  before  us  a 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  incentive  of  private 
gain  as  a  factor  making  for  industrial  efficiency.     I 
am  at  some  loss,  however,  to  understand  where  evidence 
has  been  found  that  private  enterprise  has  met,  or  is 
meeting,  the  needs  of  our  time.     The  Industrial  Revo- 
lution  did   not   occur   yesterday.     It   began  in  1750, 
when  Abraham  Darby  the  younger,  first  smelted  iron 
with  coal.     That  is  169  years  ago.     James  Watt  took 
out  his  steam  engine  patent  in  1769.     Three  genera- 
tions have  elapsed  since  George  Stephenson  built  his 
'  Rocket.'     Volta  made  his  great  discovery  119  years 
ago,   and  Faraday  discovered  magneto-electric  induc- 
tion in  1831,  nearly  ninety  years  ago.     These  great 
landmarks  in  invention  remind  us  that  private  enter- 
prise in  the  use  of  inventions  has  had  a  very  long 
run,  and  yet,  as  we  know,  the  greater  part  of  our 
population  is  living  in  poverty,  and  we  have  had  to 
deplore,  during  the   exigencies  of   ordeal   by   battle, 
the  revelation  of  a  great  proportion  of  C3  recruits. 
The    Census    of    Production    of    1907    showed,    as    I 
pointed    out    just    before    the    war    began,    that    of 
our     male     population     aged     18     years     and     over 
only     about    one    in     three     was    engaged     directly 
in     producing     industrial     wealth,     including     coal, 
and  that,  after  allowance  was  made  for  agricultural 
workers  and   distributors   and   for   necessary   profes- 
sions, it  was  clear  that  the  nation  contained  an  army 
of  people  who  were  not  properly  organised  for  wealth 
production.      This   was   further   proved   by  the  war, 
towards  the  end  of  which  we  were  able,  after  divert- 
ing to  the  Army  and  Navy  the  majority  of  our  best 
workers,  to   obtain   a   maximum   production   of   food 
and  munitions,  but  only  through   national  organisa- 
tion.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  these  circum- 
stances a  great  deal  of  explanation   is  needed  from 
those  who  contend  that  the  incentive  of  private  gain 
is  the  best  way  to  call  out  the  best  energies   of  a 
nation.     Especially  this  seems  necessary  after  a  war 
in  which  it  lias  been  most  happily  demonstrated  that 
millions  of  men  are  ready  to  serve  their  country,  not 
merely  without  hope  of  gain,  but  with  a  certainty  of 
loss. 

(21)  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  allege  that  public  spirit 
in  war  cannot  properly  be  compared  with  public  spirit 
in  peace.     If  that  were  true  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
for  the  human  race.     I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  not  true.     An  outstanding 
example  u's  the  Panama  Canal,   which   the  genius  of 
Do  Lesseps,   an  enormous  amount  of  French  capital, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  by  private  enterprise, 
failed     to    complete.     Central     America    obtained     a 
scandal,  but  not  a  Canal.     Under  American  national 
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enterprise  the  failure  was  redeemed,  lives  were  saved, 
and  the  world  presented  with  a  new  wonder.  It  is 
notable  that  in  the  course  of  the  national  operations 
men  showed  themselves  capable  of  risking  their  lives 
by  submitting  themselves  to  experiment  in  connection 
with  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  the  success  of  which 
experiments  made  the  enterprise  possible.  Again,  in- 
the  course  of  the  war  it  was  shown  how  a  number  of 
our  most  capable  captains  of  industry  became  tem- 
porary Civil  Servants,  and  as  servants  of  the  nation, 
often  administered  and  even  initiated  acts  which 
struck  at  their  own  trade  interests." 

I  have  had  personal  observation  of  this  myself : 
"  We  may  contrast  with  this  conduct  the  considerable 
number  of  cases  in  which  private  traders  who  had  not 
become  public  servants  were  not  sufficiently  regardful 
of  the  national  interest.  The  contrasts  which  obtained 
were  not  so  much  due  to  difference  in  character  as  to 
difference  in  point  of  view. 

(22)  Indeed,    those   who   favour   the   conception    of 
Nationalisation  accuse,  not  individuals,  but  a  system. 
The  suggestion  I  make  is  not  that  those  who  possess 
capital  in  the  mining  or  any  other  industry  are  less 
public-spirited  than   those   who  do   not  own   capital. 
The  suggestion  is  rather  that  an  individual  engaged 
in  exploiting  private  ownership   (as  some  individuals 
must  needs  do  as  long  as  the  nation  will  not  employ 
capital  for  itself),  has  unfortunately  to  work  a  system 
which   scarcely   enables   him   to   look    at   things   from 
a   national  point  of   view.     This   is  particularly  true 
of   managers   of   businesses   who   have   to    answer    to 
shareholders  who  look   for  a  return  on  their  invest- 
ments.    That   is  an   unfortunate  position   for  a  man 
who,  for  example,  has  to  weigh  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  the  workpeople  in  his  charge  from 
the  spending  of  £10,000  on  better  safety  appliances 
or  welfare  work.     It  is  not  fair  to  any  man,  how- 
ever good  his   character,   that  he   should   be  put   in 
such  an  invidious  position. 

(23)  It    is,    unfortunately,    the    case    that    coal    in 
many  of  its  uses  had  been  gravely  neglected  by  private 
enterprise  before  the  war,  and  this  in  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  by  many  economists  to  direct  attention  to 
the   neglect.        Little   serious    attempt   was    made   to 
extract  the  by-products  of  coal,  which  yield  a  host  of 
valuable  resultants,  from  dyestuffs  to  medicines,  and 
from    photographic    materials   to    explosives.        As    a 
consequence,  when  the  war  broke  out,  what  had  been 
a  neglect  for  peace  purposes  was  revealed  as  a  neglect 
which  hit  us  hard  in  respect  of  war  purposes.       The 
Ministry    of    Munitions,    more    accurately    I    should 
have    said     the    War     Office    and    the    Ministry    of 
Munitions,    by    setting     up    an     Explosives     Supply 
Department     under    Lord    Moulton,     retrieved     the 
situation,   which    was    a   very    serious   one.      Indeed, 
it   is   not  too   much  to   say   that   national   enterprise 
during  the   war  did    in   two   years   for   the   chemical 
industry   more  than   had   been   done   for   it   in   many 
years  by  private  enterprise.     Amongst  other  things, 
it     formed     a     Potash     Production     Branch,     which 
triumphantly  succeeded  in  making  our  blast  furnaces 
potential  suppliers  of  potash,  which  had  been  hitherto 
a  German  monopoly.     But  this  is  to  name  only  one 
branch  of  the  great  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions,   which,    from    steel    to    fine   gauges,    and    from 
"  tanks  "  to  optical  glass,  gave  us  a  number  of  new 
industries,  while  magnifying  many  old  ones.     It  will 
not   do   to    attribute   the   tremendous   success   of   the 
Ministry  of   Munitions  to   lavish  expenditure.       The 
point  is,  that  in  the  arguments  I  have  referred  to  it 
is   alleged   that   State   Departments   crush    enterprise 
and  stultify  initiative.     Nor   is  it  an   answer  to  say 
that   men    trained   in   private   enterprise   helped   the 
Government    Departments.        That    argument    is    its 
own    refutation,    for,    obviously,    the   men    were   just 
as  clever  before  they  entered  the  Ministry  of   Muni- 
tions, and  they  had  all  the  alleged  incentive  of  private 
gain  to   urge  them  to  make   use  of  their  cleverness. 
Why,  then,  did  not  that  cleverness  yield  us  in  pi-ncc 
the  industries  which  were  so  rapidly  created  by  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  in  a  couple  of  years?     The  true 
and  conclusive  answer  to  this  question  is  that  public 
enterprise  alone  can  give  a  man  full  opportunity  to 

'  use  his  powers  for  his  fellows. 

(24)  In  connection  with  the  munitions  work,  it  may 
be    pointed    out   that    Mr.    Winston    Churchill,    late 


Minister  of  Munitions,  who  was  a  very  determined 
opponent  of  Socialistic  ideas,  made  the  following 
statement  on  January  22nd,  1919. " 

12.737.  Chairman:  This  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill? 
— Yes,   when  he  addressed  the  staff  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions.     It  was  in  the  course  of  an  address  to 
the  staff. 

12.738.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   After  dinner  ?_Yes. 
Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   I  was  present. 

The  Witness : 

"  '  I  have  not  been  quite  convinced  by  my  experi- 
ence at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  that  Socialism  is 
possible,  but  I  have  been  very  nearly  convinced.  1 
am  bound  to  say  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  the 
achievements  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  con- 
stitute the  greatest  argument  for  State  Socialism 
that  has  ever  been  produced.  To  regulate  from 
a  Government  office  affairs  of  the  variety  and  scope 
that  we  have  been  dealing  with  is  a  feat  which 
has  never  been  attempted  before,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  done  with  such  a  great  measure  of  sti< 
constitutes  a  new  factor  in  the  political  history  and 
experience  of  the  world.' 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  could  differ  from 
Mr.  Churchill's  verdict.  The  Department  scored  a 
series  of  industrial  triumphs  too  numerous  to  be 
catalogued  here,  but  as  to  which  I  hope  evidence  will 
be  called  before  this  Commission.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  them  was  the  construction  of  the  works  at  Gretna, 
near  Carlisle,  which  cost  £10,000,000,  but  which  saved 
the  nation  much  more  than  that  sum  by  reducing 
costs  and  prices.  They  form  a  mode1,  of  industry  as  it 
ought  to  be  carried  on,  but  as  unfortunately  it  is 
not  carried  on,  with  a  splendid  accompaniment  of 
good  housing  and  provision  for  social  welfare. 

(25)  This  point  is  of  .such  importance  that  I  give  a 
further   illustration.     In   1916,  with   the  enemy   sub- 
marines in  action,  it  was  abundantly  necessary  to  use 
ships  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  get  stocks  of  foods 
and  materials  from  the  nearest  markets.     But  private 
enterprise  did  not  respond  to  the  war  necessity.     We 
did  not  find   our  shipowners  forming,   as  they  might 
have  formed,  a  central  committee  to  take  cargo  liners 
out  of  their  regular  trades  and  to  run  them  where 
they  were  most   wanted.       Indeed,    there   were    fine 
ships  owned   by  British  shipowners  not  coming  near 
the   United  Kingdom   at   all.       It  remained  for  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  to  make  the  necessary  organisa- 
tion, so  that  ships  were  taken  out  of  far  trades  and 
put  into  near  trades,  so  that  British  ships  which  did 
not  touch  our  shores  were  compelled  to  make  British 
ports.     As  a  result,  in  1917,  although  we  had  20  per 
cent,  less  British  ships  owing  to  enemy  depredations, 
the  greatly   reduced   Britisa   tonnage   brought   in    as 
much    cargo    as    the    much   larger   British    tonnage 
brought  in   in  1916.       Thus   again  the  nation   saved 
itsea  by  national  organisation. 

(26)  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  contended  that 
the  coal  industry,  if  nationalised,  would  be  unable  to 
command  the  services  of   the  best  available  men.     I 
cannot  believe  that  if  Hie  coal  industry  were  made  a 
public  service  it  would  not  attract  the  most  eminent 
coal  experts  that  we  possess.     The  nation  can  offer  a 
coal    expert   a   greater  and   more   honorable   position 
than  any  he  can  possibly  occupy  even  under  the  most 
efficient  and 'most  public-spirited  of  our  colliery  com- 
panies.    It  is  surely  not  a  reflection  upon  coal-owners 
to  say  this.     I  cannot  conceH-9  myself,   and  I  cannot 
conceive   any   other   man,    as   regarding    opportunity 
under  a  public  coal  service  as  any  but  a  great  and 
covetable  opportunity. 

(27)  All  over  the  world,  in  national  and  municipal 
undertakings    of    many    different    Knds,     there     are 
engaged  men  of  outstanding  merit  who  are  proud  of 
their   positions   and    who   serve   the   public   faithfully 
and  well.     If  it  were  otherwise,  how  could  the  Si:i('.« 
railways  of,  for  example,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand, 
or  Belgium,  or  Prussia,  be  the  success  that  they  arr. 
or   how   could    the   municipal  tramways,    gas    under- 
takings, and  electricity  works  of  the  British  munici- 
palities yield   such   successful   results   as   are  actually 
on  record?" 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE. 
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!.,";<!».  I'lni/i  '  •!!  have  some  remarks  to  ii 
on  public  criticisms? — Yea,  I  wanted  to  add  a  few 
uonl-,  MM  that.  I  .1111  ot  n|iiiii<in  tliiii  of  tin- 
greatest  safeguards  the  nation  has  in  public 
enterprise  as  compared  with  private  enterprise 
i  thi-  public  expect  more  of  it  and  criticise 
it  moiv  fivi-ly  mill  grumble  as  they  wuulil  nut 
gnimhli'  it  tlio  goods  or  tlir  ser\  ice  won-  OOlUieoied 
with  a  private  enterprise;  that  is  to  say  thry  will 
siaml  from  a  private  railway  oimipany  an  untidy, 
ilisorileivd  anil  inroiiviMiient  rnilnay  station,  but  if 
that  wen-  a  public  railway  station,  it  would  br 
plain. H!  of  lit  UNIT.  Then-  would  bo  letters  in  the 
iH-uspapers  ainl  i(iiest  ions  ill  Parliament,  and  people 
would  not  stand  it.  It  is  always  the  experience  in 
all  countries  that  pulilii-  enterprise  moots  with  furious 
criticism,  which  is  a  good  thing  which  will  continue, 
anil  to  mv  mind  will  yield  satisfactory  results.  Then 
1  i  omo  to  section  (f) : — 

"Till:     l!i:t  OtlMflON    OF    THK    .NKKI)     In     VSSOCIATK     KVKKV 

PERSON  ENGAGED  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  WITH  THK 
CONDUCT  OK  ITS  OWN  ECONOMY,  AS  FAB  AS  THAT 
IS  PRACTICALLY  POSSIBLE. 

(28)  The  miners  are  definitely  asking  for  a  lot  and 

11  the  management  of  the  coal  industry.     It  is 

not  a  bureaucratic  government  of  the  industry  which 

is  aimed  at.  but  an  industrial  constitution  in  which 

due  regard  shall  be  paid  to:  — 

(a)  The  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  which 

is     sometimes     imperfectly     expressed     by 
speaking  of  the  "  interest  of  the  consumer." 

(b)  The  interest  of  the  miners  as  producers. 

As  is  usually  the  case  when  new  proposals  are  made 
in  regard  to  any  subject,  those  who  made  them  are 
asked  to  produce  an  ideal  detailed  plan.  There  never 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal  detailed  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs.  But,  although  we  cannot 
pretend  to  counsels  of  perfection,  it  is  certainly  not 
difficult  to  devise  not  one  plan,  but  several  plans, 
embodying  the  conceptions  of  Nationalisation  and 
Democratic  Control,  each  with  merits  far  superior 
to  the  present  system  of  irresponsible  private  control 
by  many  unco-ordinated  agents.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  different  nations  could  nationalise  their  coal 
industries  by  systems  differing  widely  in  point  of 
detail,  and  yet  with  almost  equal  success,  just  as  in 
the  world  as  it  exists  there  are  municipalities  in 
different  countries  trading  in  different  ways  but  with 
equal  success." 

or,  as  I  may  a'dd,  there  a<re  different  railway  com- 
panies under  different  systems  of  working  and  yet 
managed  with  quite  equal  success: 

"  (29)  The  essential  pointe  which  need  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  industry 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me :  — 

(a)  A  Minister  of  Mines,  responsible  to  Parliament, 
who  is  head  of  an  Executive  Council,  or,  in  com- 
mercial language,  a  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  not 
valid  to  object  that  the  Minister  would  be  deprived  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  because  he  was  head  of  an 
executive  and  not  of  a  purely  advisory  council.  As 
a  matter  of  common  sense,  the  Minister  would  carry 
on  just  as  a  managing  director  carries  on,  until  and 
unless  he  and  his  council  or  board  vitally  disagreed. 
In  the  war  the  Shipping  Controller  was  none  the  less 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  to  the  War  Cabinet 
because  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Control 
Committee,  which  in  practice  became  a  sort  of  Ship- 
ping Controller's  Cabinet." 

My  idea  is  that  this  body  should  be  a  cabinet  to 
the  Minister. 

It2.no.  I'huirmnn:  In  line  4  of  that  paragraph  (a) 
does  "would"  mean  "  should  "  ?— It  is  "would." 
The  criticism  lias  been  made  on  that  that  if  his  board 
was  an  executive  board  he  could  not  go  to  Parlia- 
ment.  because  yon  would  not  have  so  much  personal 
ri\s|xmsibi!ity.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

"  (b)  A  Central  Mining  Council,  with  executive 
powers.  who>i>  chairman  is  the  Minister  of  Mines. 
This  Council  to  consist  of:  — 

(1)  Technical  experts  appointed  by  the  Minister. 

(2)  Organising  experts  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
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(3)  Representative*  of  great  industries;  one  each 

tor  stool,  textiles,  and  whipping  should  be 
sufficient:  appointed  either  by  the  Minuter 
of  Miiii-s  or  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

(4)  Representative)!  of  the  miners   nominated  by 

the  minor!). 

(.'))   A  housing  export  appointed  by  the  Miniiiler." 

In  my  opinion,  although  I  admit  it  is  subject  to 
argument,  the  number  of  those  representative*  should 
be  *  <|ual  to  the  number  of  the  remaining  representa- 
tives. 

With  regard  to  (5),  I  want  to  make  a  change.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  on  reconsideration  to 
have  a  housing  expert.  I  think  that  interest  will 
be  sufficiently  represented  on  the  executive  by  the 
minors'  representatives.  I  want  to  substitute  for 
(5):  "A  representative  of  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions appointed  by  the  Minister  of  that  Depart- 
ment," and  1  would  like  to  add  a  word  there. 
Although  the  (iovernment,  a.s  I  take  it,  has  decided 
to  join  electricity  with  railways,  and  although  1 
can  see  many  arguments  for  that  being  done,  at  the 
same  time,  in  my  opinion,  I  think  that  electricity 
should  he  joined  rather  with  the  Ministry  of  Mines, 
making  it  really  a  Ministry  of  Power.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  in  passing. 

12.741.  Chairman:    In    (4)    what    exactly    do   you 
mean  by  "  miners  "?     Is  it  all  those  engaged  at  the 
colliery  or  simply  the  working  men,  BO  to  speak,  as 
distinguished   from   the  clerical  staff? — I   should  say 
representatives   of    the  whole   body   of   employment: 

"  The  proportions  of  these  various  representatives  is 
properly  a  matter  for  discussion,  and  probably  equally 
good  results  would  be  obtained  within  fairly  wide 
margins  of  variance  in  detail.  The  members  of  this 
Council,  of  course,  to  retire  in  some  reasonable  rota- 
tion and  to  be  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

(c)  The  division  of  the  coalfields  into  suitable  Dis- 
tricts, each  with  a  District  Manager  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  and  with  a  District  Council  on  the  lines  ot 
the  National  Council." 

12.742.  Chairman:   Do  you  accept  the  present  dis- 
tricts ? — With  regard  to  the  present  districts,  I  think 
it  wants   a  little   consideration.     I   have   them  here 
before  me,   and   they  vary  very  considerably   in  the 
amount   of    their   output   and   size,    and   it   is  quite 
possible  therefore  that  some  of  them  might  be  divided, 
but  that  is  a  matter  for  detailed  consideration,  and 
does  not  in  any  way  involve  the  principle. 

12.743.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  Are  you  speaking  of  the 
inspection  districts  or  the  geographical  districts?— I 
am  speaking  of  inspection  districts.     I  think  that  is 
a  matter  for  proper  detailed  discussion  which  does  not 
affect  the  principle. 

12.744.  You  mean  as  apart  from  the  actual  condi- 
tions of   the    trade?— Yes,    and    it    wants    grouping 
according  to  the  trade.     "  (c)  The  division  of  the  coal- 
fields   into    suitable  districts,  each    with    a    district 
manager  appointed  by  the  Minister,  and  with  a  Dis- 
trict  Council  on   the   lines  of   the  National   Council. 
These  District  Councils  to  exercise  such  powers  as  may 
be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Central  Board,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  make  them  live  and  effective  boards  of 
directors  with  the  most  capable  managing  directors 
available.     The  number  of  districts  is  a  proper  matter 
for  discussion. 

(d)  As  to  individual  mine  management,  nothing  to 
be  done  to  alter  the  present  effect  of  Clause  2  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Act  which    rakes  the  manager  responsible 
for  the  control,    management,   and    direction  of   the 
mine.     The  District  Councils,  however,  to  have  power 
to  appoint  a  Pit  Council  or  Committee  to  assist  the 
mine     manager.       The     appointment     of     firemen, 
examiners,    and    deputies   to    remain   with  the  mine 
manager  as  now  under  Clause  14  of  the  Ct>al  Mines 
Act," 

There  again  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  would 
go  through  a  period  of  development.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  how,  I  think  myself,  I  should  like  to  begin, 
although  it  in  a  matter  for  discussion,  obviously. 

2  N  8 
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12.745.  Chairman:     What   do    you    mean    by    "to 
assist  the  mine  manager  "?     Do  you  mean  to  advise? 

Yes,  to  advise  or  consult  with.     Just  as  the  captain 

of  a  ship  is  a  little  tyrant  in  his  way,   and  he  may 
be  a  tyrant   if  he  likes,   nevertheless   I   take  it   the 
most  wise  captains  of  ships,   if  they   are  going  into 
action,  do  have  a  talk  with  their  officers  before  they 
begin.     Although  I  think  the  manager  should  not  be 
relieved     from     the     responsibility     of     the     deadly 
character  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  mine,  never- 
theless he  should  take  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
Pit  Committee,  and,  I  take  it,  he  would  be  glad  to 
do  so  for  his  own  sake,   and  as  time  went  on  that 
would  develop,    and  you   may   get   a   quite  different 
arrangement  as  matters  develop. 

12.746.  Do   you    think    that   would    be   giving   the 
men  .in  effective  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  mine? 
— Yes,   I  think  it  would;  but,   at  any  rate,  that  is 
a  mattei   upon  which  there  may  be  many  legitimate 
opinions   and   differences,    and   which   want  hammer- 
ing  out   in    a   great   deal   of   detail,    and    I   do    not 
pretend  to  be  dogmatic  about  it. 


in  regard 


12,747.  Are  you  willing  to  do  the  same  i 
to  suggestions  of  safety? — Yes,  certainly. 

"  (e)  The  coal-owners  to  be  paid  out  equitably, 
having  regard  not  to  war-time  profits,  but  to  the 
position  of  the  industry  before  the  war. 

(30)  I  think  we  may  be  confident  that  on  these 
lines — again  ^  say  within  a  fairly  wide  margin  of 
variation  in  detail — a  system  of  Industrial  Democracy, 
which  I  define  as  National  Ownership  combined  with 
democratic  control 'and  responsibility  to  Parliament, 
could  not  fail  to  be  successful,  and  to  give  a  common 
measure  of  benefit  alike  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  miners  who  form  a  large  section  of  the  nation. 
It  would  have  the  merit  of  offering  positions  of  proud 
responsibility  to  our  most  capable  mining  experts;  it. 
would  afford  opportunity  to  create  the  conditions  of 
maximum  economy  in  production  and  distribution ;  it 
would  direct  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  conserve 
its  coal;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  would  give  every 
man  working  in  or  about  the  mines,  whether  with 
hand  or  brain,  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  which 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  pride  and  contentment  in 
work." 


(Adjourned  till  10.30  a.m.   on  Friday,   Ind,  May.) 

SECOND    STAGE-SIXTH    DAY. 

FRIDAY,  2ND  MAY,  1919. 


PBKSBNT  : 

THE  HON.   MB.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

A!R.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  MK.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 

MB.  R.  W.  COOPER.  SIB    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 

SIB    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM.  MB.  HERBERT  SMITH. 

MB.  FRANK  HODGES.  MB.  R,  H.  TAWNEY. 

SIB  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY.  MB,  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

MB.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 

SIB  RICHARD  A.  s.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  MoNAIR  (Secretary). 
M».  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman :  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Forgie, 
one  of  our  Commissioners,  has  been  taken  ill,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  be  here  to-day.  I  think  he  has 
felt  rather  the  strain  of  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  he  will  be  restored  to 
health  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper :  Sir,  before  we  begin,  may  I 
make  an  application?  We  are  about  to  consider 
certain  mining  questions,  and  we  shall  probably  begin 
this  afternoon  the  consideration  of  them.  As  we 
all  know,  there  has  been  a  Committee  sitting,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  dealing  with  mining  pro- 
blems. I  understand  they  have  already  made  one 
Interim  Report  dealing  with  a  number  of  mining 
questions,  and  the  second  report  is  just  about 
finished.  I  suggest,  although  the  Government  have 
not  published  the  first  report,  and  of  course  have  not 
published  the  second  report,  that  they  should  be  good 
enough  to  let  us  have  copies  at  once  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

Chairman :  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Government. 
The  Government,  I  understand,  has  not  published 


either  report,  and  oue  report  is  not  even  settled, 
as  I  understand.  I  cannot  ask  the  Government  for 
reports  when  they  have  not  published  them.  It  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Government  to  publish  the  re- 
ports— not  me.  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  no  doubt  will  be 
able  to  give  evidence  if  he  desires. 

Mr.   Leslie   Scott :    Mr.    Chairman,   may  I 

Chairman:  I  cannot  hear  you.  Anything  you  wish 
to  say,  will  you  please  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  should  like  to  ask  for  a 
return  giving  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
the  Coal  Control  Department  from  its  inception  up 
to  the  end  of  last  year.* 

Chairman :     Certainly.     I    think    that    is    s 
proper  and  reasonable  request. 

Sir  Arthur.  Duckham:  We  have  had  a  return  of 
the  coal  produced  to  the  end,  of  last  year.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  get  a  return  of  the  output  of  the  collieries 
for  this  year?  I  understand  they  are  made  weekly. 

Chairman:   Yes,  we  shall  have  that. 


e?— 


Sir  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONET,  Recalled. 

12  748.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  (to  the  Witness)  :  Have  12,749.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  coal  mine? 
you  had  any  practical  experience  of  the  working  of 

coal  mines  yourself?—  No,  I  have  never  been  a  mine  12,750.  Frequently?—  Yes,    I    have    seen    the   outer 

manager  or  been  employed  in  the  management  of  a  workings  of  a  large  number  of  mines,  but  I  have  only 


mine. 


actually  bwn  down  one  mine. 


*  See  Appendix  64. 
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IL'.'.M.  S< i  that  you  li.ur  nut  really  iinj  experience 
nl'  th<>  HI  irking  conditions  of  a  colliery? — No.  I  can 
unly  say  I  have  endeavoured  to  nndwrtftnd  cn.il 
ii.ining,  so  far  as  that  can  be  understooil  witln  nl 
being  engaged  ill  the  operations. 

l'J.7"i'J.     As   regards    I  he    boUSing   of    miners,    ha\e    you 

much  c\]x>rieiioe  of  the  housing  of  miners;  have  you 
seen  many  miners'  houses?— -Yes,  I  have  been  in 
minors'  houses.  I  have  seen  some  fairly  good 
and  I  have  seen  some  very  bad.  I  have 
i.e\or  seen  any  very  good,  but  that  may  ha\, 
my  misfortune. 

12. "">.'(  How  lung  is  it  since  you  were  in  a  miner's 
house!  I  should  think  ;i  year  or  two  before  the  wnr. 

I2,7.~>l.  You  havo  not  soon  the  modern  houses  which 
li.no  lii-i-n  built  in  the'  last  .six  years!-1  No.  The  last 
six  years  include  four  years  of  the  war,  during 
which,  1  understand,  there-  has  been  MO  building. 

12,750.  An>  you  aware  there  has  been  building  of 
MIIIIC  very  modern  houses?  No  doubt  that  is  so,  but 
from  all  I  In  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
without  inspecting  all  the  mining  districts  minutely, 
1  understand  those  very  good  houses  arc  unfortu- 
nately a  minority. 

12,756.  But  still  private  ownership  has  provided  a 
large  number  of  very  good  houses?--Yos.  I  think 
it  is  only  due  to  some  private  owners  to  say  they 
have  done  so,  just  as  in  industry  there  are  some  few 
exceptional  manufacturers  who  do  put  up  excellent 
garden  cities,  but  they  are  exceptional. 

I'J,7">7.  I  take  it  you  have  quite  made  up  your 
mind  that  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mine-  is  the 
unly  thin<;  to  lie  done?-- -I  think  I  ought  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  for  fully  20  years  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  study  this  subject.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
a  stude"t  of  Jevons  and  other  coal  authorities.  I  have 
collected  a  very  large  amount  of  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject during  those  20  years,  and  it  is  true  that  I  have 
eiinic  to  the  conclusion  that  nationalisation  is  advisable. 

12.758.  So  that   you  attach   really   very  little   im- 
portance to  the  evidence  which  may  come  before  this 
Commisvoii ';     Xot  at   all.      But   I    am  bound   to  say 
I   have  had   in  my  possession  for  years  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  than  lias  yet  been  given  to  this 
Commission. 

12.759.  Is  there  not  a  very  grave  risk  to  the  coal 
trade  of  this  country  in  an  embarcation  on  an  experi- 
ment   of  such   magnitude?-  No,    I  do   not   entertain 
that  opinion,  or  I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  national- 
i-ation. 

12.760.  Is  that  not  so,  when  you  have  no  precedent 
to  turn  to  to  warrant  it?-   No.     I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
question    where  one  can  only  go  on  one's  knowledge 
of  the   nature  of  the  industry,   and  of  the  fact  that 

o.il  belongs  to  this  country  and  certainly  cannot 
under  any  conditions  be  got  rid  of  by  a  new  system  : 
it  must  lie  worked.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  worked  adequately  and  economically. 
1  also  think  it  will  be  worked  more  economically 
under  public  ownership  for  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

12.761 .  Do   you   accept    Mr.    Webb's  suggestion   oi 
restricting  the  number  of  people  coining  into  the  mine 
with  a   view  to  balancing  the  output  in  good  and  bad 
years:' — I   think  myself  that  that   is   not   a  practical 
question,    because  from   the   figures  which   have   been 
supplied  to  this  Commission — which   indeed   we  knew 
without  their  being  supplied  to  this  Commission — the 
coal    output    of    this   country    has    shown    an   almost 
continuous    steady    increase,    and    even    when    there 
come  what  are  called  trade  slumps,    thev  make  very 
little   difference   in  the  output  of   coal.     If  you   like 
f   will   give  you   the  figures,   but   probably  you    have 
thorn. 

12.702.  Yes.     we    have    them,    but    that    does    not 
answer    my    question.      Do   you    accept    Mr.     Sidney 
\Vehl. 's   proposal   that  you   could   balance  the  output 

-i I   from   the  mines  in  good  years  as  against  bad 

by  restricting  the  number  of  people  going  into 

the  mines  so  as  to  run  them  continuously? — You  say 

ricting  the   number   of   people   going    into   the 

mines." 

Mr.  Si<l in' ii  Webb:, I  said  "  recruits." 
ir/V'/ii'.«.<:    I  did  not  understand   that  that  propo-ai 
was  made. 

12.703.  Mr.    . \rHtnr    1Mj<',n:     \  es  ;    Mr.    Webb   said 
recruits ?- -I   see   what 'you    mean,    and    7    beg    your 


P.M. I. in.  In  thi<  years  where  trade  slumps  occur  in 

comic, i  with  trade  cycle*,  Mr.  Webb's  ftuggeition 

was  that  in  those  years  tho  Stute  would  »top  off 
the  supply  of  new  n-cruits.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
sen.sihle  proposal  and  one  which  U  more  easily  carried 
out  mi'l.-i  nationalisation  than  private  ownership. 

12,764.  lint  you  admit  it  would  restrict  the  output? 

No,  because  you  would  obviously  put  out  in  those 
\ears  tho  maximum  possible,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  advantage,  would  there,  in  getting  new 
i'  emits  to  put  out  more  than  that? 

12,7<>.">.  Hut  the  moment  the  demand  came,  the  fact 
that,  you  restricted  the  recruits. going  into  the  mine 
would  mean  that  you  would  not  have  the  amount  ot 
skilled  labour  you  required  to  proceed  with;'  The 
Urines  <lo  not  show  in  practice  that  there  are  any 
violent,  jumps  in  output.  So  far  as  I  can  tell  from 
i  he  ligures,  it  is  really  a  steady  increase,  and  I  can- 
not see  therefore  that  there  is  any  practical  difficulty. 
If  you  take  the  figures  from  1880,  from  1890  and  from 
lt'00,  in  every  case  there  you  get  a  steady  increase 
of  output. 

Mi.  Siiliii-i,  Webb:  Sir,  would  you  allow  me  to  in- 
terpolator' I  am  sure  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  want  to 
misrepresent  me.  Nothing  I  said  bears  any  likeness 
whatsoever  to  what  is  called  restriction  of  output, 
and  I  am  totally  opposed  to  any  such  policy. 

Mr.  Arthur  TSaljour:  I  quite  accept  what  Mr. 
Sidney  \Vehli  says,  but  !•  want  to  put  to  Sir  Leo 
that  his  method  of  doing  it  does  in  fact  restrict  out- 
put. 

\Vitni:iK:  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  cannot  see  that 
any  such  result  would  obtain.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
case  as  the  Post  Office,  which,  in  a  progressive 
country  like  this,  is  always  needing  increased  ser- 
vices from  year  to  year,  and  it  has  no  difficulty  in 
providing  for  that.  I  cannot  see  any  greater  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  coal. 

12.766.  You  would  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
the   question   of  delivering  letters  is   a  skilled   work 
like  working  in  a  coal  mine? — But  this  is  a  question 
of    the    number  «of    people.     The    number   of    people 
required  has  no  reference  to  the  skill  required. 

12.767.  But  you   cannot  train  people  from  day  to 
day  to  work  in  a  coal  mine.     You  know  perfectly  well, 
do  you  not,  that  they  have  to  spend  two  years  before 
they  can  go  down  the  pit? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   No,  no. 

Witness:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  figures  show  this  is  no  practical  difficulty  at 
all  under  any  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tions are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  there  are 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  output  of  coal.  Those 
violent  fluctuations  do  not  occur. 

12.768.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Then  as  a  matter  of 
fact  all  the  arrangements  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  suggests 
of  stocking  are  not  necessary  ? — They  are  necessary  up 
to  a  point,   but  they  are  not  of  the  importance  sug- 
gested  in  your  question   with   regard  to  Mr.  Webb, 
if  I  may  say  so. 

12.769.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  fluctuation  ot 
working  in  the  mines?— Yes,  there  is  fluctuation,  but 
not  violent  fluctuation. 

12.770.  Then  the  provision   Mr.   Webb  suggests  is 
not  necessary? — No;  it  is  an  excellent  provision  for 
the  minor  variations  that  occur. 

12.771.  With  regard  to  State  management  in  Ger- 
many,   do    the    employes   of    the    State    there    work 
longer  hours  than  our  men? — I  do  not  know. 

12.772.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  better  paid 
than  our  men? — I  do  not  know  that,  but  some  papers 
have  been  put  before  this  Commission  which  indicate 
(I  admit  the  language  is  somewhat  obscure)  that  the 
State   servants   do    have   advantages   which    are    not 
possessed  by  the  private  servants.     That  is  indicated 
in  one  of  the  papers. 

12.773.  Their  hours  are  longer  and  their  pay  is  less? 
—If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  refer- 
ence, I  shall  be  pleased  to  study  it.     If  I  may  add,  if 
you  will  forgive  me,  it  is  not  the  case  throughout  the 
world    in    State   industry  or   the   rule,   but  it  is   the 
reverse,    for   State   servants   to   be   paid    worse   than 
private  servants.     Take  our  Colonies,  take  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

12.774.  Wages    are   higher    in    Australia    and    New 
Zealand   than    in   this  country   all  the  way   round?--- 
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Yes,  but  the  point  is — are  the  State  servants  worse 
paid  than  private  servants  ?  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  in  any  democratic  countries,  and  after 
all  this  is  a  democratic  country. 

12.775.  If  the  State  owned1  the  whole  of  the  coal 
mines,   as  you  contemplate,   what  would  happen   im- 
mediately  in    the   case    of    a    striker— I    should    say 
that  in  the  first  place   a   strike   is  much   less   likely 
to  occur  under  some  such  scheme  as  I  have  indicated 

1Q  my  precis,  because  the  men  are  represented,  first 
»f  all,  on  the  Central  Council  with  executive  powers ; 
secondly,  they  are  represented  on  the  District 
^uncil  with  executive  powers ;  and,  thirdly,  they  are 
represented  on  the  Pit  Committee  with  consultative 
powers.  Therefore  a  strike  would  be  less  likely  to 
occur.  If  it  occurred,  you  would  have  at  your  hand 
such  machinery  for  settling  differences  as  does  not 
now  obtain.  You  cannot  wholly  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  strikes,  but  you  could,  I  suggest,  under 
such  a  scheme,  as  has  been  suggested,  deal  with  them 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  readily  and  with  a 
much  greater  probability  of  rapid  success  than  you 
could  under  the  present  condition  of  unoc-oxdinated 
management. 

12.776.  I  suggest  to  you,  you  would  be  immediately 
in  conflict  with  the  State  and  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  need  martial  law  than  at  the  present  time 
when  you  have  the  buffer  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
Government  coming  in  as  a  third  party  to  intervene? 
— I   think  you   are   entitled   to  your  opinion,    but   I 
think  the  evidence  as  to  State  undertakings  through- 
out   the   world    shows   on    the   whole    that  there   are 
fewer  strikes  in  connection  with  State  and  municipal 
enterprises  than  there  are  in  collection  with  private 
enterprise.     I  do  not  say  they  are  wholly  free  from 
them.     May  I  explain  my  answer? 

12.777.  Yes. — It    is    to   be   remembered   that   what 
we  are  now  proposing  is  not  even  such  a  system  of 
management  of  railways  as  exists  in  Australia,   but 
it    is   something    more    than   that — something    where 
the   men  are  really  associated  with  ihe  industry   in 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility.     I  count  upon  that, 
and  I  think  T  am  not  wrong  in  counting  upon  that. 

12.778.  It  is  simply  a   feeling  of   yours  that  that 
would  happen? — Human  nature  has  been  mentioned  a 
great  deal  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.     I  have 
the  right  to  my  opinion  about  human  nature  as  well 
as  any  other  man,   and  my   opinion  is — I  have  seen 
it  verified  in  practice  again  and  again — that  if  you 
give  responsibility  to   a   man,   in   whatever   class   of 
society  he  is,  he  usually  rises  to  it.     That  is  my  view. 

12.779.  That  was  not  the  result  with  regard  to  rail- 
ways when  they  had  big  strikes  in  Victoria. — I  grant 
that  the  case  of  Victoria  is  a  point  in  your  favour, 
but  against  that  I  remind  you  that  the  railways  of 
Victoria  were  not  managed  under  such  a  system  as 
I   suggest   here    (I    am    only    entitled    to    speak    for 
myself)  for  the  management  of  the  coal  mines;  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  not  in  the  case  of  the  Victorian 
railways  in  that  sense  the  managerial  responsibility 
which   would   exist,    I   suggest,    if    this   scheme   were 
carried  out. 

12.780.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Berlin  States  Coal 
Office   which   dealt   with   the  sale  of  two  and   a  half 
million  tons   of   coal   spent   an  "enormous   amount  of 
money  in  doing  so  and   increased  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  amount  of  two  marks  alone? — No,  but  I  will 
take  it  from  you  if  that  is  so. 

12.781.  There    is    evidence    in    the    Reconstruction 
Review  of  the  second  April  at  page  255  which  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to.     Would  you  consider 
M.  Lenin  as  any  authority  of  any  account  on  nation- 
alisation of  an   industry? — I  know  very  little  about 
him   or  his  opinions  so  that  I   am  afraid   I   cannot 
answer  as  to  that. 

12.782.  Are  you   aware   that  he   in   a  brochure  re- 
cently issued  has  admitted  that  the  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute State  for  private  management  throughout  the 
industries  of  Russia  has  been  a  failure  and  he  now 
advocates  private  management?— No,  I  do  not  know 
that;  I  have  missed  that  somehow. 

12.783.  You  will  find  that  on  page  288,  April  16th, 
of  the  Reconstruction   Supplement? — I   am   afraid   1 
am  not  an  authority  on  Lenin. 

12.784.  I   want  to  take  you  for   a  moment  to  the 
quantity  of   coal   required   for   the   production  of   a 


ton  of  steel.  The  evidence  to  which  you  refer  is  that 
of  Mr.  Talbot  in  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee 
Report  referring  to  ideal  conditions,  at  page  83?— 
Yes.  They  undoubtedly  refer  to  conditions  which  1 
am  afraid  do  not  obtain  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
steel  works  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  I  think 
might  obtain. 

12.785.  Where  would  you  erect  a  plant  in  this  coun- 
try to  obtain  these  ideal  conditions? — I  have  here  a 
letter  from  Professor  Watkinson,   whose  evidence  on 
the  subject  I   put  in  before,   and  perhaps  the  Com- 
mission  might   like   to   call   him.     He   says   that   the 
Skinningrove  Iron  Co.  has  adopted  the  system.     He 
says  also  that  he  is  informed  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Partington   Steel   and  Iron   Co.,    Ltd.;   that,   of 
course,  is  the  process,  as  you  know,  where  the  whole 
of  the  operation  is  conducted  in  one  works,  so  that 
you  do  not,   as  it  were,   make  pig-iron  and  foolishly 
put  it  to  cool  and  start  over  again   and  make  your 
steel  out  of  the  pig-iron,   but  you   make  it  straight 
away.     As  I   understand   from   Professor  Watkinson, 
that  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  by  firms  in  the 
United   Kingdom   at  the  moment,   so  that   it  is   not 
merely   based   upon  supposition.     It  is  not   "  ideal  " 
in    the   sense   that   sometimes   the   term    is    abused — 
theoretical  and  not  practical. 

12.786.  But,    at   the  same  time,   you   are   not  con- 
troverting    the     evidence     given     by     Mr.     Wallace 
Thornycroft  of  the  actual   figures  which  were  exam- 
ined by   Sir  William  Peat  as  to  the  fact  that  that 
amount  of  coal  was  used  for  a  ton  of  steel  and  that 
steel  might  be  and  was  of  a  special  kind? — So  far  from 
controverting    that     evidence,     I    think     it     is    moat 
valuable  evidence  showing  the  extraordinary  waste  of 
fuel  that  now  goes  on. 

12.787.  Is  it  a  waste  of  fuel  if  it  is  a  special  kind 
of    steel    which    has    to    have    many    other    processes 
spent  upon  it  other  than  the  mere  making  of  ingots? 
— I  am  afraid  it  is  true  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  which  might  be  improved  to  secure  bettor 
results. 

12.788.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  evidence  on  that?— 
Yes.     As    you    know,    I    am    not    an    iron    and    steel 
authority,  but  I  am  merely  a  humble  student  of  the 
subject. 

12.789.  Now  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Government  dealing  with  the  exportation 
of  coal.     Would  it  not  be  a  very  delicate  matter  for 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  negotiate  in  peace 
time  coal  supply  for  other  countries? — If  that  were 
thought  to  be  true,   then,   of  course,   as  I  think,   as 
has  been  been  pointed  out  by   Mr.   Webb,  one  need 
not  disturb  the  present  system ;  I  mean  the  question 
of  nationalisation  is  not  involved  in  this.     You  could 
produce  you  coal,  and,  as  we  say,  economically.     You 
could  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  your  export  merchants 
and  let  them  carry  on  their  trade,  even  as  they  do 
now.     That   is  one   plan,    and   would  avoid  the   risks 
of  the  kind  you  speak  of,   if  you   thought  we   were 
foolish  to  run  them.     On  the  other  hand,  you  could 
form   export   agencies   which   would    have   a   sort   of 
independent    existence    from    the    Government     and 
which  could  carry  on  the  trade.     Or,  again,  you  could 
have  your  State  export  department  which,  as  I  think, 
would   fit  in  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  future  • 
development  of  the   world  in   which  the  export   sur- 
pluses   of    the    different    countries    will,     I    think, 
undoubtedly,  if  I  may  venture  to  prophesy  about  it, 
be    exchanged     by     Governments     instead     of     being 
trafficked  in  by  merchants. 

12.790.  Do  you  appreciate  that  that  means  control 
of   selling   prices? — Take   the   first  course.      It    would 
mean  that  the  State  producing  its  coal  as  economically 
as  possible  would  place  that  coal  at  the  disposal   of 
the  export  departments  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
If  that  is  so  and  if  it  is  true  that  nationalisation 
would   give    economy — only    if    it    is    true — then    tho 
export   trade  would"  benefit.       If,     as    you    contend, 
nationalisation  would  raise  the  price  of  coal  tho  ox- 
port  trade  would  suffer  and  that,  of  course,   is  the 
difference  between  us. 

12.791.  I    think    the    point    is    not    that.      If  this 
country  supplied  coal  to  Italy  for  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment,   surely  there  would  have  to   be  some  kind  of 
control   on   the   selling    price   of    that   coal    in   Italy 
after  it  has  passed  to  the  Italian  distributor  or  would 
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ii:ili;m    Government   become    the    distributor? — 

•.  mild  bo  a  matter  for  the  foreign  Government. 

l'J.7!1'.'      H»t    \nii   can    .•  ee   that    mi1  uler- 

ablo   contlici    as    re-gai-ds   our    minors   because   of    the 

piotit  that   uus  being  muilo  by  middlemen  in  Italy. 

are  [lossibilitica  in  that  diroctiou,  but  certainly 
-iliilitiiti   tlian    now    exist,    :iiiil    I    think 
ili.u   »  uli  tin'  increasing  correspondence  and  co-opera- 
tion th.n  is  very  happily  springing  it  a  nations, 
difficulties  would  be  avoided  and  more  and  more 
,1  under  nationalisation  than  private  owner 
Hut.  here  again,  we  are  uttering  mutters  of  opinion. 
'  i     1 1  i  \ ,.  you  had  any  experience  of  negotiating 
with  foreign   C.'M'mmonts  for  their  requirements ?- 
My   experience   has  only  gone  so  far  as  considering 
administratively  the  possibilities  of  pooling  the  pro- 
of the  world.     It  is  a  pretty  big  proposition, 
Tint    we    have   had    to   face  and   consider   it.     At   the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  we  had  to  pool  ships. 

94.  I'nder  war  conditions.  Yes,  truly,  but 
making  it  more  difficult  and  not  less  difficult.  I 
think  if  people  understood  the  difficulty  of  the  things 
actually  accomplished  in  this  war  they  would  not 
talk  about  the  difficulties  of  nationalisation. 

I:.1. 795.  I  see  you  agree  that  royalty  owners  should 

onipensated. — Yes,    but     I     am     bound     to     say 

I      have      not      easily      arrived      at        that 

opinion,      and     T     am     bound     to     admit     the     very 

;     arguments     that     exist     against     it.       The 

deciding  argument  to  my  mind  has  been,  rightly  or 

wrongly,   that  I   want  everybody  to  have  •  confidence 

in   the   State.     I   want  everyone  to  have  confidence 

in   democracy.     Therefore,   if  I   commit  an  error,   I 

like  that  error  to  be  on  the  part  of  generosity  rather 

than  the  other  way. 

12. 796.  In  other  words,  you  realise  that  unless  there 
is  confidence  in   the  rights  of  property,   whatever   it 
may    be,    yon   will    undermine   the  whole    confidence 
in   'the    State   and    make  it   difficult   for   other    people 
to  trade   with  such   a  State? — I   am   not  sure  I  can 
go  quite  so  far  as  those  expressions,  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  Parliament  has  already  in 
a   practical   way  expressed  the  opinion   that  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  property  in  royalties 
and   other    kinds  of   property.     It    has  actually   con- 
fiscated part  of  them  already  by  special  duty,  which 
really  means  it  has  confiscated   part  of  the  royalty, 
and    I    think    it   is    for   royalty   owners    to    consider 
whether  in   the   future  that  process  is  not  likely  to 
go  on. 

12.797.  You  refer  to  varying  degrees  of  competence, 
in    private   concerns.     Surely  that  exists  in   Govern- 
ment services  too? — I  fully  agree,  and  it  must  exist 
if  every  state  of  society. 

12.798.  Possibly  more  &o  in   Government  service.  - 
I    am    afraid   I    cannot  admit  that,   but   T   do   admit 
there  are  variations  in  confidence. 

12, 7!l!).  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  whether, 
for  instance,  battlesh'ips  have  been  built  cheaper  at 
o'ir  dockyards  than  they  were  purchased  for  from 
private  contractors? — I  am  afraid  I  haw*  not  the 
figures.  I  should  be  interested  to  get  them.  1  do 
not  know  whether  you  iiave  them. 

12. SOD.   I   have    not    th?m    in    my    head. — I   do    re- 
hor  hearing  that  we  made  rifles  at  Bnfield  more 
cheaply    than    they   were  made   by  any   private   c<  n- 
tractors. 

Mr.  Krnn  ]\'ill/nnis:  Was  there  not  a  public  enquiry 
ir  to  the  comparative  cost  of  battleships? 

Mr.  Arthur    liiilf'ntr:    Yes,    I   think   there  was. 
Chairman:   Yes,  we  will  get  that. 
Ilir   \Vitness:   I  do  hope  you  will  not  interpret  m\ 
'IT    as    consenting    to    the    proposition    that    the 
lent  of  our   dockyards  by   the  Admiralty  in 
the   past    lias   been    a   proper   system   of  public  owner- 
ship or  democratic  management.     I  think  it  has  been 
very   far  from   that. 

12,8dl.  Mr.  Arthur  Jlnlfmir:  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  a  (!o\ -eminent    managed  concern. — But  when 
von  nay   a    Government    managed   concern,  you  mean 
n  tiling   with    infinite   decrees  of  variation. 
Mr    Arthur  Jhilfour :    Quite. 

12.S02.  Mr.  It.  If.  I'nnper:  I  am  not  going  to 
trouble  yon  much  with  ancirnt  history,  but  you 
refer  here  to  the  north  eountry  limitation  of  the 
Vend?— Yes. 


12.803.  That  ceaaod    to   exut   *   good    many    years 
ago? — Yea;    1   hope  I   indicated  that   the  duy   before 

yesterday. 

12.804.  In  I860,  I  think?— Yes. 

12.805.  It   beitan    about   1771?— Tiiat  i*   right.     It 
last.  |iiart«r»  of  a  century. 

12,8UO.  Hut  of  course  the  condition  of  society  then 
Mas  very  different  to  what  it  is  now? — Hut  if  we  refei 
l<i  inn  old  friend  human  nature  again,  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  human  nature  docs  not 
change.  In  so  far  as  your  question  has  a  good  basis, 
it  seems  to  show  it  does  change,  and  even  private 
ownership  is  very  much  better  than  it  was. 

12.807.  I    am    not  suggesting    that   regulations    of 
Vend  are  desirable  things? — I  am  sure  of  that. 

12.808.  Now  one  or  two  questions  on  your  remark 
about  the  ownership  of  minerals.     Of  course,  as  you 
know,  the  ownership  of  minerals  in  the  United  States 
is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  country? — Yes. 
I  believe  that  to  bo  broadly  true. 

12.809.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  owner  of  the  sur- 
face in   America  has  the  mineral  rights? — Yes. 

12.810.  Yon    have    read    no   doubt  some  of   the  ex- 
haustive   reviews   of    that    particular    point    in    the 
report  of  the  Mining  Royalties  Commission  of  1893? — 
Yes. 

12.811.  Where    they   state   in    effect   at   paragraphs 
244  and  245  of  the  Report  on  page  51,  that:   Appar- 
ently  the   policy   of   all  legislation   in   America,   both 
Federal  and  State  legislation,  has  been  to  encourage 
private   ownership   of    minerals? — Yes,    I    am    afraid 
that,  is  so. 

12.812.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless?— Yes.     It  is  not 
fair  to  ask  you  to  let  me  explain  that  answer,  but 
I  should  like  to  do  so. 

12.813.  Knowing  your  views,   I  can  quite  imagine 
that  you  would  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  American 
policy? — If  I  may  utter  a  single  sentence  on  that,  it 
is  this :   That  the  late  President  Roosevelt  set  up  an 
American   Conservation   Commission  charged   with   a 
survey  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States.     What 
did  they  find?     Their  report  teems  with  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  waste  of  coal  and  to  the  waste  of  oil  und 
to   the   waste  of  timber  by   private   interests   in   the 
United  States. 

12.814.  How   long   ago    was   that? — That   was  just 
before  the  war. 

12.815.  I  see  at  the   beginning  of  your  proof  yon 
refer  to  probably  the  same  American  Committee.     I 

.  should  like  to  know  the  date  of  the  report  and  what 
became  of  it? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  date  of 
the  Commission,  but  I  have  the  reports  at  home. 

12.816.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  me  privately  after- 
wards?—Yes. 

12.817.  I    should   very  much   like   to  know  for  my 
own    information? — I    am    afraid   you    will   find   it  to 
be  true    that    some   of    the    extraordinary    instances 
of  waste  that  they  bring  forward  in  their  reports  are 
almost  incredible.     They  point  out  the  exhaustion  of 
American  coal  at  a  date  which,  although  it  is  a  later 
date  than  ours,   is  very   near.     They   point  out  that 
timber  has  disappeared  and  that  virgin  fertility  has- 
disappeared.     To  my  mind,  from  the  world  point  of 
view,    it  has   been   a    waste   of   the   world's   resources 
which    it    takes    very    strong    language    to    describe 
properly. 

12.818.  I  suppose  the  probability  is  that  in  America 
there    may    be    two    opinions    upon    that    particular 
point? — Well,  I  think  it  has  been  worse  than  here. 

12.819.  Then  you  mention  France.     There  again,  if 
yon   look   at  paragraph   293  of  the  Mining   Royalties 
Commission    report,    you    will    see   what   they   tell   us 
about   the    French    law,     which    appears    to   be    very 
peculiar  indeed.     Apparently  in  France  the  State  is 
not   the   owner   of   the   minerals,    nor    is   the   surface 
owner.     The  State  must  grant  the  concession,  but  tho 
State  cannot  work  the  minerals.     That  appears  to  be 
the  gist  of  it  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  curious  position. 

12.820.  It    is   an    extraordinary    position,    I    agree, 
but  there  it  is.     I  mention  that  because  you  refer  to 
a   witty  Frenchman's  remark  about  the  ownership  of 
minerals? — Yes.      That    same    Frenchman    has    some 
very  interesting  things  to  state  about  it  in  his  book. 

12.821.  Do   yo'.i    know    whether   anything   has   been 
done  in  America  in   Tonsequence  of  the  report  upon 
the  conservation  of  coal  in  America? — No.     I  rather 
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gather   the   war   interrupted   its   proceedings,    and    I 
have  not  any  quite  recent  record. 

12.822.  Now  on  the  second  page  of  your  proof  you 
tell   a  good  deal   about  what  the  Coal   Supply   Com- 
mission  of    1903-5   said.     Practically    speaking,    were 
not  all  those  conclusions,   or   rather   the  statements 
that    were    made    by    that    particular    Commission, 
under   review   by   the   Coal   Conservation   Committee 
which  practically  may  be  regarded  as  the  next  Com- 
mission sitting  on  the  subject? — Yes. 

12.823.  And  they  made  a  series  of  suggestions  or 
recommendations  dealing  with  those  points? — Yes. 

12.824.  Without  troubling  yon   with  the  details  of 
the  Coal  Conservation  Report,  would  you  agree  with 
me  that  the  general  effect  of  the  last  report  of  1918 
is  to  show  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
since  1905? — Yes;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair 
to  use  the  word  "  considerable." 

12.825.  There  has  been,  I  think,  in  one  respect,  at 
any  rate,  in  one  part  of  England,  a  most  remarkable 
degree  of  progress  in  the  use  of  electrical  power  about 
mines? — Yes. 

12.826.  I  am  referring,  as  you  know,  to  the  north- 
east coast? — Yes. 

12.827.  With  regard  to  another  matter  referred  to 
the  Goal  Supply  Commission  of  1905,  which  I  do  not 
think  was  dealt  with  by  the  Conservation  Committee 
of  1918,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  llth  para- 
graph of  your  precis,  about  a  prejudice  that  exists 
against  by-product  ovens.     Do  you   not  think,    even 
at  the  time  of   the  outbreak  of   the  war,   that  by- 
product ovens  had  to  a  very  large  extent,  since  1905, 
made  progress  and  superseded  the  bee-hive  ovens? — 
Yes,  some  progress  had  been  made,  but  certainly — if 
I  may  express  an  opinion — to  my  mind,  not  sufficient. 

12.828.  I  see  your   view.     Do  you   not  think   that 
the  progress  of  the  adoption  of  by-product  plants  in 
lieu  of  the  old  bee-hive  oven  is  a  thing  that  naturally 
depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  demand  for  the  by- 
products themselves? — Yes,  that  is  true.     I  think  the 
colliery  proprietor  has  a  right  to  say  to  the  chemical 
industry,  "  Why  did  you  not  make  a  greater  demand 
upon  me  for  by-products?  " 

12.829.  After   all,    business   is  business;   you   could 
hardly  expect  colliery  owners  to   put  down   a  large 
amount  of  capital  until  they  found  there  was  a  large 
demand  for  the  by-products? — Yes,   but,   if  I  might 
respectfully  say  so,  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
prejudice    on    the    part    of    the    colliery    proprietors 
themselves.     The  bee-Tiive  oven   lived   on   long   after 
it  was  obsolete. 

12.830.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  a  large  amount 
of   prejudice  on   the   part   of   the   user  of   the   coke 
blast-furnace   owner? — I    am    afraid    I    am    only   ex- 
pressing an  opinion  which  has  been  already  expressed 
by  Mr.  Webb  when  he  said,  I  think,  that  there  was 
a  certain  backwardness  in  the  application  of  science 
to  industry  in  this  country. 

12.831.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was,  at 
any  rate  at  the  outset,  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  user  of  coke  to  by-product  coke  com- 
pared  to   bee-hive   coke,    and   that   was   considerably 
due  to  the  appearance  of  the  coke  itself? — I  am  afraid 

80. 

12.832.  But  you   say   that  has   been   largely   over- 
come?— Yes.     I  remember  writing  about  it  12  years 
ago. 

12.833.  On    the    question    of    prejudice,    that,    of 
course,  is  no  new  thing;  that  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  history  of  all  industry? — Yes. 

12.834.  Now  I   want  to   ask  you   about  a  subject, 
touched  upon  in  paragraph  14  of  your  proof,  on  the 
question  of  the  exploitation  of  our  previously  unwon 
coalfields.     There  has  been,  has  there  not,  in  the  last 
15  years,  or  thereabouts,  a  very  large  development  of 
coalfields  which  30  or  40  years  ago  were  practically 
never   noticed   at   all — for  example,   in   South   York- 
shire?— Yes,     I     think     that     is     a     perfectly     true 
statement. 

12.835.  And   of    course   as    we    all    know   there  has 
been    a    certain    amount   of    enterprise    exhibited    in 
Kent?— Yes. 

12.836.  And    all   that   lias    been    done    by    private 
enterprise?     Yes,   but  if  I  may  say  so,  this  valuable 
opinion    which   I   quote  from   Professor   Watts   is   an 
opinion    formed    by    a  competent  geologist    who    has 


knowledge  of  all  these  things  and  who  yet  thinks  that 
it  is  necessary,  as  I  understand  him,  to  have  a 
national  exploration  in  view  of  what  Jevous  called 
the  "  almost  religious  importance  "  of  the  subject. 

12.837.  Yes,   I   quite   appreciate   what  you  say     111 
other    words   that    the    work  of    geological    discovery 
could   be  carried  on  more  energetically  by  the   State 
than  it  has  been  hitherto? — Yes.     And  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  we  had  such  a  Ministry  of   Mines  as 
1   have   endeavoured    to    sketch    out,    and    especially, 
as  I  would  like  to  add  again  if  I  may,  if  that  Ministry 
of     Mines    were    expanded    into     what    I     think    it 
ought   to  be,  namely,    a    Ministry    of    Power    govern- 
ing    not     only     mines,     but     the     use     of     coal     in 
industry*   through     electricity     and     so     forth,     and 
all     other     forms     of     development — if     you     had 
that,    the   energy    of    that    Ministry    could    not    fail 
to  be  concentrated   upon  our  coal  resources,  and  we 
should  get  results  far  superior  to  any  that  we  have 
yet  obtained.      There  has  been   nothing,   a*  it  were, 
to  .direct  the  energies  of  the  nation   to   this  all-im- 
portant   subject  on    which    the    population    and    the 
wealth   of   the   country   almost   entirely   depend.     As 
I    conceive    it,    such  a    Ministry    as   this,    even   if   it 
were  confined  to  mines,  but  still  more  if  it  were  not 
confined  to  mines  and  made  a  Ministry  of  Power  to 
deal  with  this  subject  adequately,   if  it  failed  in  its 
duty   would   be  called   to   account;    now  there  is   no 
one  to  call  to  account. 

12.838.  Of    course,    there    is    now    the    Geological 
Survey  Department,  is  there  not? — Yes. 

12.839.  I  suppose  you   would  be   disposed   to   agree 
with  me  that  the  assistance  which  has  been  given  by 
the   State  from   that  Department  hitherto  has  been 
of    a    very  slender   description?-  Yes,    just   as    it    is 
with   other   matters   in   which   we  should  bestir   our- 
selves.     It  was  the  same   with   State  cotton  growing 
and  every  other  thing  we  ought  to  have  done.     The 
State  was  supposed   not  to  act,  or,   if  it  did,  it  did 
so   grudgingly. 

12.840.  And  particularly  when  it  involved  expendi- 
ture of  any  money?-  Yes,  but  that  is  because'  it   wa* 
the  theory  of  the  Government  that  it  was  its  duty 
not  to  govern.     We  want  to  change  that  idea. 

12.841.  I  can  see  your  point  of  view.     On  the  ques- 
tion of  export  trade,  of  course,  as  wo  all  know,  and 
you  know   better  than  many   of    us,    there  has  been 
an  enormous  expansion  of  the  British  export  trade 
in  coal? — Yes. 

12,842.  I  intended  to  ask  you  this  before.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  equally  remarkable  expansion 
in  the  output  of  British  collieries,  say,  in  the  last 
40  years?— Yes. 

12.843.  As  regards  the  use  of  coal  for  shipment,  it 
is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  already  the  British  Admiralty 
are  showing  that  in  future  they  are  going  to  rely  more 
on   oil   than   on  coal? — Yes.     It  is  a  very  menacing 
fact. 

12.844.  Of  course,    the  more   oil  they   use  the   less 
coal  they  will  use,  and,  therefore,  the  more  coal  will 
be  preserved? — Yes,  except  that,  as  I  point  out  in  this 
precis  of  mine,  if  science  makes  it  (some  say  it  has 
already  made  it)   more  advisable  to  use  oil  fuel  for 
ships  than  coal  for  ships,  that  will  extend  far  beyond 
warships — it  will  extend  to  all  ships.     That  will  mean 
the  extinction  of  a  large  part  of  our  export  trade, 
and  it  will  have  great  economic  consequences  for  this 
country.    That  is  why  I  say  it  is  a  menacing  fact. 

12.845.  I  do  not  see  why,  because  it  is  likely  that 
oil   will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  ships 
rather  than  coal,   that  that  should  affect  our  export 
trade,  except  to  the  extent  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  bunkering  coal  exported? — It  will  to  a  very  large 
extent.     I  am  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  export 
trade  as  we  know  it.     I  think  it  is  a  fact,   although 
I  could  not  quote  exact  figures  to  you,  that  the  growth 
of  that  trade  has  largely  been  one  with  the  growth 
of   the   world's   steamships — that   is  to   say,    we  send 
out  this  coal  very  largely  to  be  picked  up  by  steam- 
ships— curiously   those   steamships   being    chiefly    our 
own. 

12.846.  You    are  entitled   to   say  that  to  a  certain 
extent;  but  there  has  also  been  :j   remarkable  expan- 
sion in  the  exportation  of  coal  for  buyers  abroad? — 
Yes,  and  it  would  not  touch  that  part,  I  grant. 

12.847.  You  have  referred,  from  your  point  of  view 
quite  naturally,  to   the  remarkable  stimulus  the  war 
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undoubtedly  gave  to  certain  branches  of  imlustiN  , 
hill  af tor  all  thai  uasa  »  a  i  st  i  In  nhis  !'  I  I  (illy  (41  ant  it 

12,848  Having  regard  I,,  t  ho  posit  ion  in  uliieh  ||Ms 
country  stood,  ami  which  1  need  not  enlarge  UJMHI, 
1  .should  think  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  ilull 
man  who  did  not  fool  nt  one  time  or  another  thiil  \\>- 
VMM.'  in  imminent  peril;  \Vo  were  in  very  uiini  in.-nl 
peril  much  more  than  most  people  realised. 

l-.sl!>.  Anil  a  great  deal  of  tills  stimulus  max  he 
out  down  to  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation:' 

I  think  that  is  undoubted.  May  I  sny  something 
un  tli 

I'-'.SoO.  Yes,  certainly. — This  also  happemMl,  thai 
the  people  who  understood,  who  were  inside,  who  were 
part  of  the  national  organisation,  ihil  iheir  host, 
when-as  the  people  who  were  just  outside,  and  who 

\u>i t  so  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  did  not 

always  do  their  best.  That  is  a  curious  fact. 

12.851.  Do  you  mean  the  people  who  did  not  come 
in   and   help   the   Government? — Yi's.      \7ery   often    tli" 
husineas    man     inside     the    Govenunent    was    being 
thwarted    by  the   business  man   outside    the    Govern- 
ment:    No.    2   would    not  be  so  good    a  specimen  as 
No.  1.    Why  was  that?    Because  the  man  inside  knew 
tile   national  point  of  view.     The  man  outside  could 
only  see  his  trade  interests.     That  is  one  of  my  argu- 
ments for  nationalisation. 

12.852.  I  see  in  your  precis  you  refer  to  potash.    I 
believe  you  are  referring  there  to  a  process  by  which 
by  the  application  of  salts  to  the  blast  furnace  gases 
potash  can  be  extracted? — Yes. 

12.853.  I   believe  that  is   in  the  hands  of  English 
patentees,   is  it  not!' — I   am   afraid  there  you  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do.     I  am  afraid  I  must  take 
that  from  you. 

12.854.  I   know  a  little   about  it,   having  had  the 
papers  through  my  hands.     Supposing  the  mines  were 
nationalised,  do  you  think  that  the  State  would  pay 
the  sume  scale  of  salary  to  persons,  whom  it  certainly 
could  not   dispense   with    at   first,    as  private   enter- 
prise is  now  paying  them? — I  think  it  should  do  so. 

12.855.  I  agree;   but  do  you  not  think  that   there 
is  a  probability  that  the  Treasury,  which  has  not  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  liberal  paymaster,  might 
cut  these  people  down  to  the  prejudice  of  the  com- 
munity?— I    frankly   admit  that   I   have    no   greater 
regard    for  the  Treasury  in    that   respect  than    you 
have.     It  ought  to  be  denounced,  in  my  mind,  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  denouncing  it. 

12.856.  I  notice  that  towards  the  end  of  your  proof 
oil  page  5  you  are  quite  clear  that  as  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  control,  direction  and  management  of 
the  mine   is   imposed    by    Statute  on    the    Manager, 
he  must  have  complete  power?— This  is  a  point  on 
which  I  have  personally  had  the  very  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  decision.     I  confess  it.     What 
I  have  had  regard  to  is  that  the  very  deadly  character 
of  the  employment  of   necessity,   as   it  seems  to  me, 
imposes    a    personal   responsibility    on    someone,    and 
then  the  endeavour  which  I   also  desire  to  make  to 
associate  the  men  connected  with  the  mine  in  some 
responsible  way  with  its  direction,   but  I  admit  that 
that  is  a  difficult  proposition,  and  what  I  have  sug- 
gested  here   is   the   best   thing  I  have  been    able   to 
think  of   as   a   way   out  of  those  difficulties.      When 
one  is  considering  in  this  connection  what  element  of 
actual    responsibility   you   would    give    the    miner    I 
cannot  but  think  ho  would  be  impressed  by  first  his 

Dentation  on  the  Central  Body,  secondly  his  repre- 
sentation on  the  District  Body,  and  thirdly  his 
representation  on  the  mine  itself.  If  I  were  talking 
to  him  personally,  I  should  say  to  him,  "  Have  regard 
to  each  of  these  three  things  and  ask  whether  on  the 
whole  they  do  not  give  you  some  proper  share  in  the 
work  that  you  do."  That  is  all.  I  want  to  hammer 
that  out,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  office  for 
this  Commission  to  hammer  that  out.  T  am  not  dog- 
matic about  it.  1  want  to  do  the  best  I  can. 

12.857.  As   we   all   do  who    recognise   the    absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  discipline  in  handling  a  coal 
mine? — Exactly.     It  is  like  handling  a  ship. 

3,858.  Mi'.  Ken  n  \\' ill  in  ins:  You  said  a  few 
minutes  aii,->  that  the- old  theory  of  government  in  this 
country  was  not  to  govern ?— Yes. 

.B-W.   In  your  opinion  is  a  change  from  that  posi- 
n  an  easy  one  to  realise?— I  think  it  has  been  very 


rapidly  coming  about  during  th«  la«t  16  year*,  and 
1  think  the  war  ha«  given  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment which  it  will  never  reverie.  We  shall  go  for- 
ward. 

12,800.  You  agree  that  before  the  Slate  took  over 
the  control  of  the  biggest  industry  in  the  country 
thai  ought  to  disappear  altogether? — You  cannot 
.swim  without  going  into  the  water. 

I'-', Mi  1.  I  do  not  think  the.  analogy  i.s  (juito  apt. 
You  do  not  dive  into  deep  water  straight  away  when 
you  learn  to  swim?— You  mean  that  the  size  of  the 
coal  industry  .ender.s  it  too  great  an  experiment? 

12,862.  That  is  my  point? — I  should  say  that  the 
nature  of  the  coal  industry  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
.secure  for  making  experiments. 

12,803.  Do  you  mean  in  the  way  of  profit  to  the 
State?- --No.  Let  me  take  the  case  of  the  cotton 
industry.  The  cotton  industry  depends  on  foreign 
markets.  There  is  no  guarantee  of  a  single  order 
being  obtained  outside  this  country ;  but  if  yon  are 
dealing  with  the  coal  industry  you  are  dealing  with  a 
natural  resource  which  even  the  worst  management 
cannot  make  a  failure  of.  That  is  the  curious  thing. 
The  stuff  is  there. 

12.864.  You  are  speaking  of  the  commercial  aspect 
of  it? — I  am  trying  to  show  why  I  do  not  think  it 
is   as  great  an   experiment   as  going   into   a  smaller 
industry. 

12.865.  The   production   of  coal,    I  think   you   will 
agree  with  me,  is  by  far  the  more  difficult  and  more 
important  part  of  the  industry.     Do  you  think  it  is 
wise  for  a  State  that  has  been  existing  on  a  theory 
that  it  ds  not  its  duty  to  govern  to  take  a  header 
into  such  a  depth  as  this  without  first  of  all  experi- 
menting by  going  first  up  to  its  ankles  and  then   up 
to  its  knees? — As  compared  with  what  we  have  done 
in  a  great  hurry  in  the  last  three  years,  dt  is  really 
a  small   thing.     I   do   not  think   people   realise   the 
extraordinary  activities   which   have  been   State-con- 
trolled during  the  last  three  years,   and  the  success 
with  which  it  has  been  done.     I  know  many  people 
joke  and  laugh  at  it,  because  they  do  not  know  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  economy  of  production. 

12.866.  Do    you    think    an    industry    of    this    kind 
could    be    conducted    in    peace   times   on    the    same 
principles  as  in  war  time? — Only  in  some  cases  where 
you   take  direct  production,    as  for  instance   in   the 
manufacture  of   projectiles   and    in  the  case  of   the 
Gretna  Works,   where  it  has  undoubtedly  been  done 
under    conditions   of   the   greatest   economy,    and    at 
the  same  time  the  welfare  of  the  workers  was  looked 
after. 

12.867.  That    is    only    a   small   process? — I    do    not 
think  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  introduce  the  standardi- 
sation of  shells  and  fuses  in  this  country.     It  meant 
teaching  people  how   to  standardise  who   had   never 
standardised  before.     It  meant  setting  up  a  system 
of   gauge  making  which  had   never  been  thought  of 
before  in  this  country,  and  all  this  was  successfully 
done  under  conditions  of  the  greatest  haste  in  a  few 
years. 

12.868.  Do  you  think  standardisation  is  applicable 
to   a   trade  like  the  coal    industry? — No,    it  is  not, 
because  the  coalfields  vary  so  in  their  character,  and 
have  to  be  tackled   by  different  methods;  but  some 
things   can  be  standardised,  as,    for  instance,    wind- 
ing engines — they   can   be   brought   up   to   a   level   ot 
efficiency  which  it  seems  to  me  would  certainly  rise, 
because  you  would  get  the  best  brains  in  the  mdning 
industry  managing  it,  whereas  you  get  now  the  best 
brains  managing  only  a  part. 

12.869.  Is  not  all  progress  in  industry,   and  every- 
thing    else,     due     to     a     few     advanced     persons? — I 
thoroughly   agree   with  you. 

J2,870.  Where    you    have    competition    does   it  not 

necessarily   follow    that   others   must   necessarily    keep 

as  close  aj  they  can  to   their  competitors,   otherwise 

they   would  bo  loft   hopelessly  behind? — I   am   afraid 

'  it  does  not  work  like  that  in  practice. 

12,871.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  all  progress? — 
The  history  o!  every  industry  is  this  :  that  there  are 
the  widest  variations  in  practice  and  efficiency. 

!2.S7i>.  Still,  it  is  the  private  individual  who  is 
full  of  enterprise,  and  who  is  jxissessed  of  drain*, 
which  does  lead  to  bringing  about  improvement?  — 
That  is  true. 
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12,873.  In  the  coal  industry  you  have  a  few  people 
who  are  far  ahead  of  everybody  else? — May  I  put  it 
to  you  that  the  Minister  of  Mines,  who  knows  his 
business — and  if  you  cannot  find  men  who  can  manage 
an  industry  of  this  kind  then  you  had  better  give  i>p 
any  system,  whatever  it  is — but  assuming  you  could 
get  an  intelligent  Minister  of  Mines,  would  he  not 
do  what  the  Minister  of  Munitions  dirl?  H"  would 
get  hold  of  the  best  man,  and  he  would  say,  for 
instance,  if  it  was  in  a  Yorkshire  district:  "  Will  you 
manage  the  Yorkshire  district — will  you  be  the 
managing  director?"  In  that  case  that  man  would 
use  his  brains  for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  whereas 
before  he  only  used  his  brains  for  one  mine. 

12i,874.  Is  that  your  experience  of  Government 
management? — That  is  what  ioccurred  during  the 
war.  Before  that  there  was  not  much  to  go  upon. 

12.875.  That  is  just  my  point.     We  have  no  peace- 
time experience  to  go  upon? — It  happened  in  other 
countries  where  larger  experiments  were  made. 

12.876.  What  would  you  consider  as  the  'true  test 
of  efficiency? — Do  you  mean  in  an   industry? 

12.877.  Yes,  in  an  industry? — Economy  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

12.878.  As  regards  output? — Yes,  certainly. 

12.879.  As  regards  cost  of  production? — Yes. 

12.880.  And   as  regards  the   margin   of  the  selling 
price  over  the  cost  of  production? — Certainly  not. 

12.881.  You  do  not  regard  the  commercial  part  as 
coming  in? — T  think  that  is  a  great  misfortune.     If 
a  private  firm  uses  economies  which  are  the  product 
of  the  brains  of  clever  men  to  reduce  its  costs,  and 
then  avails  itself  of  that  reduction  to  make  a  large 
profit  out  of  the  public  at  large,  that  is  not  a  good 
thing   for    the   country.      The   economy    was   a   good 
thing,  but  the  man  used  that  economy  not  to  benefit 
the  public,   but  to  benefit  himself. 

12.882.  So  that  your  view  is  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction should  be  as  low  as  possible? — Yes.     The  cost 
of  production  should  be  as  low  as  possible  consistent 
with    the    welfare    of    everyone    engaged    in    the    in- 
dustry,   and   the   Government  should   get   the   profit. 
fn   whatever  organisation   you   have   you    must  have 

provision  for  capital  and  depreciation,  but  only  such 
a  margin  as  is  necessary  for  economical  purposes. 

12.883.  Then  you  eliminate  the  profit  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  conducting  the  business? — Yes — commercial 
profit. 

12.884.  Would  you  eliminate  it  from  all  the  persons 
engaged   in  the  industry? — Yes,  that  follows. 

J2,885.  Then  you  would  eliminate  it  from  owners, 
maragers  and  workers? — Under  that  system  there 
would  be  no  owners — they  would  be  you  and  I. 

12.886.  Then  you  would  eliminate  it  from  the  work- 
men?— Commercial  profits,  certainly. 

12.887.  Does   that    mean    that    you    would    abolish 
piecework?--!  should  hope  so  in  the  long  run. 

12.888.  Completely? — I  hope  so.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  piecework  in   another  20  years. 

12.889.  You   would  pay  a  man   a  fixed  wage,   and 
trust  to  him  to  get  the  best  output? — Certainly,  and 
in   the  long   run   we  shall   get   it.     I    do  not  propose 
to    abolish    piecework    to-morrow,    but    if    I    were    a 
Minister   of   Mines    I    should    impose  such    education 
and  such  household  conditions  as  in  the  next  genera- 
tion would  give  you  the  best  work  without  piecework. 

12.890.  In  the  meantime  you  would  continue  it? — 
Yes,    I  think   so. 

12.891.  That  is  the  old  question  of  human  nature 
again? — Human  nature  is  a  various  thing — Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,  you  know. 

12.892.  You   have  dealt  in  the   first  part  of  your 

paper  with  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  itself? 

Yes. 

12.893.  The  mineral?— Yes 

12.894.  You  regard  that  as  something  quite  differ- 
ent   and    separate    from    the    nationalisation    of    the 
industry? — It  could   be   so  regarded,    but   I    do   not 
so  regard  it 

12.895.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  two? — Of  course,  there  is  an 
obvious  I'ne  of  demarcation.     It  is  a  different  kind 
of  property,   and  so  forth.     It  is  quite  possible,   of 
course,  to  nationalise  minerals  without  nationalising 
the  working  of  the  coal. 


12.896.  At  any  rate,  you  do  advocate  the  national- 
isation of  minerals? — Yes. 

12.897.  That  is  something  that  we  have  experience 
of  in  other  countries? — Yes. 

12.898.  Have     you     any     knowledge    what     other 
countries  have  obtained  from  that  in  the  way  of  re- 
moving the  obstacles  that  you  claim  private  owner- 
ship has  put  in  the  way  of  the  industry? — No.    There 
are   so  many   complications    in    the   mineral   laws   of 
other  countries  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any 
deduction   from  them. 

12.899.  So   that   we  have   no  experience   to   guide 
us? — No.      It    seems   to  me    a   question    of    ordinary 
justice  which  anyone  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  without  referring  to  any  other  country  whatsoever. 

12.900.  With   regard   to   the  conservation  of  coal, 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  the  economy  of  its  use.     You  enumerate 
certain    recommendations   which  the   last   Coal   Com- 
mission made,  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e).    With  regard 
to  (a),  coal  left  in  barriers,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
have  you  any  data  at  all  from  other  countries,  where 
the  coal   is  nationalised,   as  to  whether  the  barriers 
are  left? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not. 

12.901.  You   say  now   that   large   area   leases   were 
tending  to  diminish   it? —  That   was   the   verdict  of 
the  last  Coal  Commission.    I  am  quite  ready  to  accept 
it  because  it  seems  to  me  common  sense  that  there 
must  have  been  some  improvement  as  time  went  on 
in  that  matter,  because  the  evil  is  so  glaring. 

12.902.  There      is      considerable      improvement? — I 
imagine  so. 

12.903.  That    is    under    private    management? — It 
seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily  slow. 

12.904.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  all  pits  must 
get  bigger? — I  was  told  this  morning  of  a  case  that 
I   could   not   have   believed   if    I   had   not   heard   the 
facts. 

12.905.  Might  we  have  it? — I  am  here  to  speak  of 
things  I  know,  and  this  is  a  thing  that  I  was  told. 
What  the  soldier  said  is  not  evidence. 

12.906.  If    we   confine   ourselves   to   the   things    we 
actually  know  it  would  save  a  lot  of  trouble  to  this 
Commission? — It  was  just  a  story  that  was  told   to 
me,    and    it   was   to   the   effect   that   a   certain   lease 
contained   a  provision  that  a  park  of  400  acres  was 
cut  out  of  the  lease  for  coal-working  purposes.    There 
was   no   coal   got   under   that,    yet   it   had   to   pay   a 
dead  rent  for  the  whole  period  of  the  lease,  and  was 
not  to  be  touched.     There  are  particulars  of  that  kind 
in  the  lease  that  seem  to  me  to  be  incredible. 

12,90".  Th:it  was  the  cato  of  a,  wicked  landlord,  I 
suppose.  A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  leaving 
of  small  coal  in  the  mines.  Do  you  think  under 
State  management  it  would  be  proper  to  take  all  the 
small  coal  out? — No;  that  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  Central  Authority,  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  economical  value  of  the  coal  at  the  time,  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  duration  of  the  coal  source.  They 
would  have  to  balance  the  facts  and  say  how  much 
of  this  ought  to  be  wasted  finally  and  how  much  ought 
to  be  got  out  at  whatever  cost.  As  I  say,  they  would 
have  to  balance  the  facts.  I  think  it  is  true  to  say 
that  there  is  waste  going  on  that  ought  not  to  go  on. 

12.908.  Dp   you   know   that   in    South    Wales   there 
are  mountains  of  small  coal  on  the  bank  which  there 
has   been   no  demand   for? — Are  there   not  all   kinds 
of  manufacturing  uses  for  it — artificial  fuel   and  so 
on?     Are  not  all  those  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  should  like  to  know  the 
exact  locale  of  those  mountains  of  small  coal. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  In  the  anthracite  coal  you 
have  probably  a  million  tons. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    Is  it  small  coal  or  duff? 

12.909.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  It  is  either  small  coal 
or  duff.     It  is  one  or  the  other.     They  are  both  coal. 
At  any  rate,   you  would  agree  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  coal  ot  that  kind,  and  it  has  to  be  thrown 
out  on  the  bank  where  it  deteriorates  rapidly.     It  is 
more   economical    to    leave    it    underground    than    to 
bring   it  up? — It  depends  entirely   on   what  you   do 
with  it. 
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H',010.  If  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  it  but 
put  it  on  the  land? — I  could  not  accept  that  without 

li:i\  in;:;     iiioi,      knowledge    of    the    matter     tluili     I     inn 
competent    t<>   give   yoU. 

12, I'll,  'i. .11  (k>  not  suggest  tli:it  these  commercial 
men  who  are  out  to  get  as  much  profit  us  they  can 
uei  will  throw  it  on  the  bank P— Forgive  me,  that  has 
red  in  industry  after  industry.  Before  the 
war  we  wasted  every  bit  of  tin  that  wo  put  on  iron 
die  tin  plated  of.  The  Germans  m;i<lt>  a  oom- 
in.-ivial  success  of  taking  the  tin  off.  That  ia  a  case 
dl1  <>u<-  country  making  use  of  a  thing  while  another 
comitrv  is  u.isting  it.  I  cannot  accept  llic  f;icl  lliat 
nothing  c.in  bo  done  with  it,  because  I  can  give 
mnn\  instances  to  the  contrary. 

13,912.  That  is  not  wasting  the  tiiv  plato  itself? 
It  is  \\nstc  to  the  nation.  That  is  what  I  meant, 
thii  ihc  Minister  of  Mines  would  regard  these 
mountain*!  of  small  coal  as  a  very  melancholy 
spectacle.  lie  would  set  clever  people  to  work  to 
devise  means  for  using  it  just  as  we  did  during  the 

war. 

12,013.  The  whole  object  of  all  those  points  that 
von  enumerate  here  are  to  cheapen  (lie  cost  of  working 
coal? — And  to  save  coal. 

12.011.  Is  not  the  personal  gain  of  the  individual 
ii  very  great  incentive  to  doing  Unit:-  Tin  re  may 
he  I  wo  opinions  about  that  conceivably,  but  as  you 
know  I  have  come  to  the  other  conclusion.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  never  works  so 
well  as  when  he  is  working  for  the  public.  ]  may  bo 
wrong,  but  that  is  my  view.  It  is  my  own  case  at 
any  rate. 

12.915.  Do  you  regard  your  work  as  for  the  public:' 
—  The  chief  work  that  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
four  years  has  been  work  for  the  State. 

12.916.  Would    you    recommend,    for    instance,    the 
nationalisation   of   literary   work    and    journalism;  — 
Obviously   it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  nationalised1, 
but  as  far  as  the  Press  is  concerned  something  might 
be  done.     Of  course,  you  can  never  nationalise  organs 
of  opinion. 

12.917.  Do  you   suggest   that   coal   is   not   used   to 
as   groat   advantage    in   collieries    as    it    is    in    other 
industries?—!   should   say    that   the   colliery   engines 
are  fully  as  wasteful  as  the  other  engines  throughout 
the  oountry  as  a  whole.     They  do  waste  a  great  deal 
of  coal. 

12.918.  Are  they  not  rapidly  being  brought  up  to 
a  higher  standard  of  economy? — I  am  afraid  there  is 

•  •at  deal  to  do. 

12.019.  Fnder  nationalisation  you  could  do  it  in 
a  day? — You  can  do  it  at  a  greater  rate,  and  at  a 
more  economical  rate,  than  with  private  enterprise. 

12,920.  Is  that  your  opinion? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

12,921  It  is  a  "matter  of  opinion  after  all? — I 
giant  you  that  fully. 

12.922.  Do  you  suggest  that  in  Government  dock- 
yards there  is  greater  economy  of  coal  than  there  is 
in  private  industrial  concerns? — I  have  already  said 
that   I    should   be  very   sorry   to  put  our  coal   mines 
under   the  type  of  management  that  existed   in  our 
Gmernment  dockyards. 

12.923.  Kven  the  Admiralty ?- -Even  the  Admiralty. 
It  has   not-  been   instinct  with   the  principles  we  are 
advocating  here. 

12.924.  Therefore    there  has  to   be   a  very   radical 
ihange   in    the   methods   of   the   Government   of    this 
country   before   it   can   satisfactorily   control   the   in- 
dustry?- And     that     is     the     change     that     we     are 
suggesting. 

12.025.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  change  should  take 
place  first  in  the  Government? — As  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you,  we  have  shown  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities that  have  existed. 

12,926.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
dockyards  have  been  most  wasteful  of  coal? -T  am 
not  at  all  sure  of  that. 

12,027.  Do  you  know  that  they  burnt  large  coal 
pretty  well  exclusively  in  pre-war  days  in  dockyards:-' 
— I  will  take  that  from  you. 

12.023.  Without  using  any  small  coal  at  all?— I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Admiralty  polish- 
ing up  the  coal  as  they  polish  up  the  brass  nobs,  but 
we  do  not  piopose  to  put  the  coal  mines  under  the 


Admiralty.  YV«  must  go  on  what  we  hare  done. 
The  Ministry  of  Munitions,  for  example,  did  effect  in 
time  of  war  very  considerable  economic*. 

12.929.  It   bad    I"-'      I    do   not   think    it    Necessarily 
bad   to  do   many  of  the   tilings  that  it  did   really.      It 
wcin    on!   of  its  way,  for  example,   to  study  the  mtc-ial 
conditions  of  the  workmen   working  for  it.     It  need 
not  have  done  that,  but  it  did  actually  do  it. 

12.930.  Then  it  is  all  to  its  credit.     You  have  not 
only    in    your    precis,    but    frequently    in  your  cross- 
examination    of    other    witnesses,    claimed    that    the 
absence   of   by-product  coke  ovens   and   the   absence 
of    the    by-products    in    this    oountry    under    private 
management  are  a  perfect  scandal?-  I   am   not  sure 
that   I   used   the   word    "  scandal,"    but   I   indicated 
that  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  the  country. 

12.931.  You    suggest   that   if    the   coal    mines    had 
been  under  national  control  things  would  have  been 
better? — I  hope  so. 

12.932.  Do    you    think    that     a     Government    that 
neglected  to   prepare  for  war  in   the  way  that  ours 
did    would    be    likely   to    devote    itself    to   these    by- 
products  more   than    private   qwners   would?     Is   the 
record  of  Government  such   as  to  lead  you   to  that 
conclusion? — After   all,    if   you  take  the   case  of   the 
Admiralty,  the     development    of    the    Royal    Navy, 
although,    no   doubt,    there   were   imperfections   here 
and  there,  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that 
if  you  regard  the  Royal  Navy  as  an  industry  it  was 
one  of  the  most  advanced  industries  in   the  country. 

12.933.  And    yet    the     Government     neglected     to 
devise    the    means    of    finding    ammunition    for    the 
Navy? — It  was  the  lack  of  ammunition  for  the  Army 
that  hit  us  in  the  war.     It  was  not  the  ammunition 
for  the  Navy. 

12.934.  Had  we  sufficient  cordite  for  the  Navy? — 
It  was  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Army  that  made 
the  shortage. 

12.935.  Before  the   war   it   was  one   of   the   things 
that   the    Government   had    to    prepare    for,    and    it 
neglected  the  necessities  for  war? — It  was  a  matter 
of  policy.     We  were  perfectly  conscious  that  we  did 
not  prepare  for  war  in  a  land  sense.     We  never  in- 
tended to  engage  in  great  military  adventures,   and 
we   took   a   pride    in   the   fact   that   we   were   not   a 
military  nation. 

12.936.  After    all,    it   does   not   say   much   for    the 
foresight  of   Government   management? — I   only   put 
it  to  you  that  as  far  as  the  main  line  of  defence, 
the  Navy,  is  concerned,  it  was  an  efficient  industry, 
as  the  facts  have  proved.     The   Navy   was  efficient, 
and  it  did  its  job. 

12.937.  I  was- speaking  of  the  Army,  for  which  you 
say    these    explosives    and    other    ingredients    were 
necessary? — With    regard    to    the   Army,    it   was   the 
policy  of   all   parties   not  to   have   a   big   Army,   but 
it  would  surely  not  have  been  the  policy  of  a  Minister 
of  Mines  not  to  produce  coal. 

12.938.  You  can  never  tell  to  what  extent  a  policy 
may  take  you? — Surely  you  cannot  imagine  that  it 
would   be  the  policy  of   a   Minister  of   Mines  not  to 
produce  coal. 

12.939.  You  contemplate  that  in  the  future  under 
Government    control  there    will    be   a  big    reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country.     I  think 
you  spoke  of  a  figure  of  fifty-five  million  tons? — Yes. 

12.940.  You    fear     that    our    export   of     coal     for 
bunkers,  which   I    agree   form    a   very   large  propor- 
tion of  the  coal  which  we  send   abroad   as  cargo,   is 
going  to  be  seriously  reduced? — I  fear  it  may  be. 

12.941.  Then  does  it  not  follow  that  we  must  keep 
the  cost  down  to  the  lowest  point? — Yes,  that  is  my 
point,  that   it  could  be  done  under  nationalisation. 

12.942.  You  think  under  nationalisation  you  would 
get   cheaper   coal? — That  is   not  the  way  to  put  it. 
What   I  meant  was  that  I  did  not  want  to  say  that 
I  held  out  any  promise  that  you  could  run  down  the 
price  of  coal  under  nationalisation.     All  that  you  can 
honestly  say,  and  all  that  anybody  can  honestly  say, 
is    this",    that    nationalisation    would    give    you     the 
cheapest   possible    coal    in    the   given    circumstances. 
That  is  all.     That  is  another  matter. 

12.943.  That    is   your   opinion  ?— Yes,    that    is    my 
opinion. 

12.944.  Still  you   agree  if  all   these  economies  are 
brought   about,   with   the  competition   of  oil   wo  are 
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faced  with  a  serious  reduction  in  the  export  of  coal 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country? — 
Against  that,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  is  to  be 
put  this,  that  if  you  get  a  real  good  economy  and 
make  power  cheap,  then  the  cheapening  of  power 
would  lead  to  the  use  of  more  power,  and  you  get 
a  reaction  on  the  use  of  power  that  might  increase 
again  the  need  for  coal. 

12.945.  You  are  trusting  to  an  increase  in  the  use 
of   power   and   an    increase   in   the   output   of   every 
other  industry  1n  this  country? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me 
clear  that  if  under  the  scheme  of  the  Coal  Conserva- 
tion, Committee  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government, 
you  made  power  more  economical,  not  only  cheaper 
but  more  easily  used,  that  would  expand  the  industry 
of  the  country  so  that  less  coal  per  economic   unit 
would  be  wanted,  but  more  economic  units  would  be 
required. 

12.946.  Then  you  would  have  to  get  an  outlet  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  products  of  those  industries? 
— Yes;   I  think  the  demands   of  the   world   will   in- 
crease shortly. 

12.947.  You  regard  the  prevention  of  accidents  as  a 
very  important  factor  in  this  matter ;  do  you  contend 
that  the  number  of   accidents  would   be   less   under 
nationalisation  of  mines? — It  is  my  opinion  that  they 
would. 

12.948.  Have  you   made   any   comparison    between 
the  statistics  of  fatal  accidents  in  this  country  and 
in  other  countries  where  coal  has  been   worked? — I 
have  not  just  recently.     I  do  not  know  quite  what 
bearing  it  has  on  the  matter. 

12.949.  There  are  other  countries  where  the  State 
works  coal  mines? — Yes.     As  you  know,  there  is  no 
real  nationalisation  of  coal  yet,  although  there  is  news 
that  they  are  going  to  do  it  in  Australia. 

12.950.  What  is  the  difference  in  that  point  of  view 
between  the  removal  of  the  State  incentive  in  a  mine 
and   the   nationalisation   of   mines? — If   you   have   a 
Minister  of  Mines  responsible  to  Parliament  for  all 
accidents,   whether  small  ones  involving  a  few   men 
or  involving  a  number  of  men  as  a  large  disaster, 
the  responsibility  would  be  so  brought  home  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  coal  industry  in  this  country 
through    Parliament   that   you    would    have    a    very 
different  state  of   affairs.     There  would   be   a  direct 
and    more    vivid    responsibility    than    now    obtains, 
although  you  know  the  State  has  done  everything  it 
could  to  impose  personal  responsibility  on  the  people 
concerned. 

12.951.  You  think  that  the  spreading  of   the   re- 
sponsibility  over   the   Committee    would    be    a    more 
important    factor? — It    is    not   a   committee.      It    is 
hardly  fair  to  call  it  that.     It  is  an  executive  body. 

12.952.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  very  much  dif- 
ference.    Are  you  aware  that  the  death-rate  in  this 
country  is  the  lowest  of  any  country  in  the  world? — 
Yes,  I  believe  that  is  true. 

12.953.  Half  the  death-rate  in   Germany   and  less 
than  one-third  the  death-rate  in  America? — America 
has  been  improving  lately,  I  am  glad  to  see,  but  it 
is  still  bad. 

12.954.  And   less  than   in    any  of  our   Colonies? — 
The  Colonial   mines  are  so  small  that  they  do   not 
give  figures  of  very  great  value  for  comparison.     You 
cannot  compare  the  figures  of  the  Colonial  coal  mines 
with  a  country  that  is  producing  hundreds  of  million 
tons.     The  figures  do  not  give  a  proper  comparison. 

12.955.  Would  you  say  that  if  it  is  a  comparison 
per  1,000  men  employed? — You  do  not  get  a  proper 
average. 

12.956.  It  is  not  one  employer? — No,  but  still  they 
are  very  small  outputs. 

12.957.  Are  you   aware  that  Belgium   is  the  only 
country  where  the  death-rate  before  the  war  was  less 
than  this  country? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  true. 

12.958.  There  the  mines  are  in  private  ownership? 
— Yes,  and  they  are  also  very  difficult  and  very  fiery 
mines  in  Belgium. 

12.959.  Are  they  more  so  than  in  this  country? — 
Many  of  them  are. 

12.960.  So  far  as  experience  goes  in  that  way,  is  it 
not  all  in  favour  of  private  ownership? — No.    Taking 
the   world   at  large,    there   are  so    few    State-owned 
mines.     After  all,  the  proportion  in  Australia  of  the 


State-owned  mines  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
output.     There  is  nothing  to  go  on. 

12.961.  To   whatever   extent   it  has   gone  there   is 
nothing  to  prove  that  a  State  mine  is  as  safe  as  a 
privately-owned    mine? — I    should    say    there    is    no 
available   material    in    that   connection    on    which   to 
found  an  opinion.     If  you  cannot  found  your  opinion 
on  that  you  must  found  it  on   the  common  sense  of 
the  case. 

12.962.  Are  not  all  the  figures  that  we  have  suffi- 
cient?— The  figures  are  not  relevant.     You  have  not 
nationalisation    anywhere,     but    you    have    a    small 
amount  of  State  ownership  in  some  places. 

12.963.  You  have  whole  coalfields   State  owned   in 
Germany? — The  figures  are  not  comparable. 

12.964.  The    number   of    accidents    in    Germany    is 
twice    as    great    as    the    number    per    1,000    in    this 
country? — You   want  me  to   tell  you   what   I   know, 
and  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment — I  wish  I  did — • 
what  the  ratio  of   accidents  is  between  the  German 
State  mines  and  the  German  privately-owned  mines. 
I  really  do  not  know. 

12.965.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not;   but  still  are  there 
not  sufficient  State  mines  in  Germany  to  bring  down 
the  average  if  there  is  an  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the   State  owned   mines? — One  would  want  to  know 
all  the  relevant  facts  before  you  can  give  an  opinion 
on  that,   and  there  is  not  the  material  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it. 

12.966.  Your    view    as    to    the    control    of    mines 
differs  very  greatlj    from   Mr.   Straker's? — I  do  not 
think  it  differs  greatly.     The  details  are  put  down  in 
elucidation  of  the  principle. 

12.967.  You  would  not  hand  over  the  control  of  the 
industry  practically  to  the  Miners'  Federation,  would 
you? — I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Straker  proposed  that. 
He  proposed  that  on  the  Central  Council  the  Miners' 
Federation  should  have  half  the  number,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  myself. 

12.968.  And  that  that  Council  should  appoint  half 
of  the  District  Council  and  the  Miners'   Federation 
should  appoint  the  other;  that  gives  you  practically 
three-fourths    of    the    Miners'    Federation    and    one- 
fourth  something  else.    On  the  Pit  Committees  you 
have  half  appointed  by  the  Miners'  Federation,  and 
half  by  the  District  Council.     That  gives  you  seven- 
eighths  Miners'  Federation  and  one-eighth  something 
else? — That  is  very  ingenious.     It  is  not  my  opinion 
that   the   Miners'    Federation   in   any   proposal   that 
they   may   put  forward   are  dogmatic   as  to  details. 
They  want  to  hammer  out  those  details  on  this  Com- 
mission.    I  am  sure  they  want  to  be  fair.     If  they 
did  not,  I  should  not  be  here  at  this  moment. 

12.969.  You  would  agree  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  industry  to  get  everybody  to  pull 
together? — Yes.  „ 

12.970.  That   the    workmen    and   the    management 
should   all  have  the  same  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  industry? — Yes;  but  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  see 
how  two  men  can  pull  together  when  one  holds  the 
tools  and  the  other  does  not. 

12.971.  If  they  are  both  interested  in  the  result  ot 
the   industry,   does   it   not   follow   that  they   have   a 
common  interest? — Their  interest  is  not  common  i: 
one  man  is  working  on  the  property  of  the  other, 
can  only  become  common  when  both  those  men  have 
a  common   interest  in  the  property.      Then   it  is   a 
common    interest,    but    not    without;    that    is    my 
opinion. 

12.972.  If  their  welfare  depends  on  the  same  thing 
— that   is   the   success  of  the   industry — does   it  not 
follow  that  they  will  pull  together?— If  a  man  feels 
that  he  is  simply  working  on  the  domain  of  another 
with  the  tools  of  the  other  person,   how  can  there 
be  moral    sanction   for   such  a  thing  as  that?    You 
and  I  are  talking  on  level  terms;  we  should  not  be 
talking  on  level  terms  if  I  were  in  your  employ. 

12.973.  This  is  what  I  am  coming  to.     If  it  can  be 
proved  to  you  that  such   a  result  could  be  achieved 
without  violently  changing  the  industry,  would  you 
accept  that  as  a  better  scheme  than  such  a  complete 
revolution  as  you  suggest?. — I  could  not  for  this  reason 
that    there    must  lie    moral   sanction    for    industrial 
operations.     If  you  do  not  get  that  moral  sanction 
you  never  get  the  greatest  economic  results 
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'Tl.  So  ili.it  whatever  evidence  may  be  given 
before  this  Commission  your  opinion  will  bo  tho 
MIMHV'  Tluit  is  hardly  fair,  because  if  you  prove  to 
mi'  that  the  one  million  miners  will  bo  happy,  con- 
irniri!  ami  :iti  ii.'d  working  in  mines  belonging  to 
otluT  people  1  will  change  my  opinion,,  but  my  know- 
lc.li;,.  Hi1  luiuiiin  nature  leads  me  to  believe  that  it 
u  ill  not  be  so. 

12.975.  It'   it  had  this  result,  that  the  men  would 
hiu'  directly  in  the  results  of  tha  industry  in  pro- 
port  ion    to    those    results,    and    would    bear   none   of 
tlm   ii.sk.s,   would   not  that  have  a  greater  effect  on 
ihrir  minds  than  the  sentimental  consideration  which 
you  luivc  just  put  to  us? — Profit  sharing  might  pro- 
dim'    in    men   »    better   incentive   to  work   than   the 

'i<«  of  profit  sharing,  hut  obviously  if  each  mine 
in  the  country  were  worked  by  a  group  of  miners 
who  urre  working  for  profit  then  they  would  not 
pull  together.  Obviously  there  would  be  economic 
severance  between  them,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
would  get  tho  best  results. 

12.976.  What  proofs  would  you  require  to  make  you 
change  your   mind  on  this  matter? — That  is   rather 
a   difficult   question   for   me  to   answer.     Surely  my 
answer   to   that   is,    Please  produce  your   proofs.     I 
cannot  describe  to  you   the   kind  of  proof  that  you 
ought  to  produce  to  me. 

12.977.  Nq,  but  I  think  you  can  tell  mo  what  proofs 
you    would    require? — 1    should    require    it   proved    to 
nu>  that  under  the  conditions  in  which  over  a  million 
mm  work  in  arduous  occupation  without  any  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  they  could   in  the 
long   run    be   contented.      It  seems   to   me   a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  prove;   but  I  am  ready  to  consider 
any  proofs  that  may  be  brought  forward.     I  can  only 
say  that  T  ns  :i  man  would  never  be  contented  under 
those  conditions. 

12.978.  You  say  you  would  have  to  get  metaphysical 
proofs   rather  than   material   proofs? — No;  I   should 
want  proofs  from  the  experience  of  mankind.     Does 
not   the  experience  of   mankind  show   that   there   is 
discontent  wherever  that  is?     Look  for  a  moment  at 
Australia.      The   news    is  that   there    was  a   certain 
advance    which    was    given    to   the    men.      The    men 
proposed  to  set  up  a  Commission.     The  owners  then 
said   "A  fig  for  your  Commission;"   and  the  result 
is  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  commandeer  the 
mines. 

12.979.  Does    not    that    sort   of    thing    extend    to 
Government   concerns? — It    may    conceivably    extend 
to  forms  of   Government  concerns  which  differ  from 
the  proposals  put  forward  here  in  this,  that  they  are 
managed   upon   the   capitalist's   idea  of  management 
from  the  top  without  consultation  with  the  persons 
engaged,    so    that    the    persons    engaged    feel   them- 
selves cogs  of  the  State.     We  do  not  want  to  make 
people  cogs  of  the  State.     AVe  want  to  make  them 
self-respecting    men    working    in    an    industry    which 
they  understand. 

12.980.  Then  it  really  comes  to  this  that  the  proofs 
that  you  require  are  such  that  cannot  be  produced? — 
It  seems   to   me   that  proofs   can   be   produced   that 
there   is   discontent  wherever  this  system   is  worked. 

t  is  for  you  to  produce  proof  that  any  emendations 
of  that  system   would   produce  content. 

12.981.  Then   it   comes   to   this  that   there  is   very 
little  chance  of  anything  being  put  before  this  Com- 
mission which   will   make  you   change  your  mind? 

T  do  not  know  that.     I  still  go  on  learning. 

12,932.  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  very  poor 
attempt?— Not  at  all. 

12.983.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    May  I  ask  you,  do 
you  come  under  the  category  of  gentlemen  described 
l>y     Mr.     Wi-lib     as     "  theorists  "?— I  hope  so  most 
earnestly. 

12.984.  You  take  most  of  your  opinions  from  Blue 
Books  and  journals? — No,  from  men  and  things,  in- 
cluding books. 

12.!K~).  But  you  do  take  a  considerable-  amount 
from  books  and  papers? — Surely  every  sensible  man 
does. 

More    than    from    practical  experience? — 
Certainly  not. 

12.98".  You  have  had  no  practical  experience  of 
coal  mines?-  That  I  have  explained. 


12,988.  So  that   any   oxpreMion  of   opinion    M   to 

i  In-  '  "n-i-i  vution  of  coal  is  not  from  your  experience  - 
That  is  to  gay  that  no  Parliament  in  the  world 
\\ould  I"'  competent  to  discuss  such  a  question  an  this, 
IHTIIIISI'  it  ha-  lull  no  practii.il  cvpei  n-m-i-  in  coal 
mines,  which  would  be  absurd. 

li'.iwu.  You  realise  the  great  difficulty  of  report- 
ing technical  or  involved  discussion*,  firstly  in  con- 
'I'-n  ing  tho  reports,  and  you  also  realise  that  very 
often  reports  are  not  quite  an  accurate  account  of 
what  they  mean  to  portray? — Quite  to. 

12.990.  You  havo  had  experience  during  the  war  I 
dare  say  ol   reports  which  do  not  quite  dhow  what  is 
the  actual  fact? — I  wonder  if  I  can  go  so  far  a*  that. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  can. 

12.991.  In    matters    that  you    actually    know   the 
truth  of  is  the  balance  in  favour  of  a  correct  report. 
In  a  condensed  report  of  such  matters  would  you  be 
more  likely  to  get  a  correct  or  an  incorrect  report? — 
I  should  have  thought  it  was  rather  more  in  favour 
of   an   exposition   of  the  facts  on   tho  whole,   but   I 
fully  admit  the  difficulty. 

12.992.  I   fully  admit  it,   and  sympathise  with  it; 
but  I   only  make  the  point  from  the  point  of  view 
of    theory   and   practical    experience.       If    you   have 
practical  experience  you  may  say  the  report  is  wrong? 
• — I   cannot  admit   that  there   is   any  distinction  be- 
tween theory  and   practice,   and   the    man  who  says 
there   is   does   not  know  what   he   is   talking  about. 
Good  theory  is  good   practice. 

12.993.  Do  you   agree   with  Mr.   Webb's  statement 
the  day  before  yesterday  when  he  said  :   "  I  hope  that 
we  shall  show  that  a  great  deal  of  them,  especially 
the   men   coming  from    private   enterprise,   have  not 
been   successful"?     I   am   here   to  say  the    truth   us 
I  know  it,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  differ  from 
what  Mr.  Webb  said. 

12.994.  And  his  further  statement:    "  Let  me  say 
tliat  the  University   professors  who  have  come  in  I 
think  you   would   get  your   answer  that  the  business 
man  on  the  whole  had   not  been   such   a  success  as 
the  University  professor  "? — I  think  there  have  been 
great  successes  scored  on  both  sides.     I  think  it  would 
be  rather  unfair  of  me  from  my  own  experience  of 
both  kind  of  men  to  dogmatise  about  it.     I  do  know 
splendid   instances   of    both    cases,    and    I    have    the 
greatest    respect    for   the   men   who   have    worked    as 
they    have   in    connection    with    these   departments 
During  the  war  I  have  seen  their  work,  and  I  respect 
their  work. 

12.995.  Did  you  from  your  experience  at  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  know  of  any  University  professor  who 
f  on  trolled    a  producing  department? — They    did    not 
control,  but  they  did  advise.     Mr.   Lambourn  did   a 
good  deal  of  work  on  the  coke  ovens. 

12.996.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  professor? — 
He  was  from  the  Cardiff  School  of  Mines.     He  was 
not  a  business  man. 

12.997.  There   was    Mr.    Layton    who   did    a   great 
deal   of  work   in  the   Statistical   Department? — If  a 
professor  comes  into  a  Government  Department  and 
shows   you   how   to  do   it,    although   he   may   not  be 
an  organising  producer,  he  is  a  producer.     I  believe 
in  the  productive  power  of  brains. 

12.998.  Do  you   know   from   experience  how  many 
University  professors   in   the   Ministry   of    Munitions 
told  the  Minister  how  to  do  things? — I  could  name 
more  than  one. 

12.999.  Is  not  the  balance  more  in  favour  of  busi- 
ness men? — It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  the 
business  men  who  came  in  were  scientists;  therefore, 
they  were  both  business  men   and   professors,   which 
is  the  very  best  possible  thing. 

13.000.  You  told  Mr.  Williams  that  you  only  speak 
of    what   you   know.     In   your    proof   you    make   the 
statement  that,   amongst  other  things,  the  Ministry 
of   Munitions   formed   a  Potash   Production   Branch, 
which   triumphantly  succeeded   in   making  our   blast 
furnaces    potential    suppliers   of    potash.      On    what 
basis  do  you  make  that  statement? — That  I  took  from 
a  most  interesting  article  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of   reading   in   a  paper   called   the   "  Organiser."      I 
did  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge,  because  it 
occurred   after  I  left  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

13.001.  That  is  what  I  call  theory.     You  took  your 
knowledge  from  a  paper 
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Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  It  is  not  theory.  You  mean 
hearsay. 

Witnett:  May  I  tell  you  what  the  paper  did  say? 
This  was  after  I  left  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and 
therefore,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  it.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  June, 
1917,  formed  a  Production  Branch.  The  Branch 
might  have  been  more  fitly  described  the  Discovery 
Department. 

13.002.  That  is  only  hearsay? — Yes. 

13.003.  The  actual  facts,  if  I  may  give  them  to  you, 
are  that  the  inception  of  the  potash  production  in 
this   country   was   entirely   the   work   of   private   in- 
dustry,   and    the    Government   only    assisted    at   the 
end   with   regard   to   the   finances? — I   take   it   from 
you. 

13.004.  That   was   only    hearsay?— It   was    a    little 
more   than   hearsay.     It   was   a   well   considered    and 
sober  statement  on  the  subject  which  everyone  had  a 
right  to  accept   with  respect. 

13.005.  You  gave  us  an  extract  from  an  interesting 
speech  by  Mr.  Churchill.     I  want  to  know  why  you 
did    not   complete   the   extract.       You   gave    us    an 
extract  from  part  of  the  paragraph ;  why  did  we  not 
have  the  whole  paragraph? — It  seemed  to  me  a  pretty 
complete   statement   in   itself. 

13.006.  May  I  complete  the  paragraph?     He  said, 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  make  you  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations.    I    have    not    been    quite    convinced    by    my 
experience  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  that  Socialism 
is  possible,   but  I  have  been  very  nearly  convinced. 
I  am  like  one  of  those  people  who  are  trembling  on 
the   border   line   between    individual    enterprise   pro- 
ceeding  in   fierce   competition   in   all   industries   and 
walks  of  life"? — From  what  are  you  quoting,  what 
report  ? 

13.007.  This   is   the   verbatim   report? — It  is   only 
fair  to  me  to  say  this  was  not  in  the  "  Times  "  report. 

13.008.  I   submit   as   this   has   been   brought  up    I 
might   read    this? — I    only    want  you    in   fairness  to 
acknowledge  that   I  did  not  leave  it  out.     There  'is 
nothing  that  you  have  read  so  far  which  contradicts 
what  I  have  said.     I  did  not  wilfully  omit  it. 

13.009.  I  did  not  suggest  that  you  did.     I  want  to 
show  the  danger  of  quoting  from  something  that  is 
not  quite  complete.     Mr.   Churchill  went  on  to  say : 
"  It  Constitutes  a  new  fact  in  the  political  history  and 
experience  of  the  world.     But  we  must  remember  that 
the  men  who  did  this  work  were  not  official  products 
of  purely  official  origin.     They  were  men  who  in  the 
overwhelming    majority  of   cases    in    the    rough    and 
tumble  of  life  had  already  reached  the  top  of  their 
respective  professions,  and  if  I  am  not  convinced  by 
the  great  success  of  the   Ministry   of    Munitions   of 
the  possibilities  of  a  universal  State  action  in  regard 
to  supply  and  production  it  is  because  I  do  not  see 
from  what  new   source  in  the   future   we   are   likely 
to  obtain  these  elements  of  individual  strength  and 
initiative   and   enterprise,   without   which,    after   all, 
we  never  could  have  succeeded   in   any  respect."     I 
submit  that  that  puts  a  different  complexion  on  the 
first    paragraph? — Yes,    but    it   does   not    alter    this 
fact,    that   although   he  had  those   considerations   in 
his  mind,  and  weighed  them  and  gave  expression  to 
them,  nevertheless  he  said,  "  I  have  been  very  nearly 
convinced." 

13.010.  He  sank  back  again  on  the  same  side  that 
he  started  with? — Forgive  me,  he  said  :   "  I  have  been 
very  nearly  convinced." 

13.011.  "  I  have  not  been  quite  convinced,"  and  he 
gives  the    reason    why   he   was    not    convinced? — He 
says :    "  I  am  bound  to  say  I  consider,  on  the  whole, 
the  achievement   of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  con- 
stitute  the    greatest    argument    for    State   Socialism 
that  has  ever  been  produced." 

13.012.  Then  he  shows  why  it  was  not  the  argument? 
— He  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  or  he  could  not  have 
uttered  those  words. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  He  says  even  the  best 
argument  did  not  convince  him. 

Sir  Allan  Smith:  Before  proceeding  with  the 
examination  of  the  witness,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  propose  to  ask  leave  to  postpone  a  section  of  my 
cross-examination. 


Chairman:  Certainly. 

13.013.  Sir   Allan    Smith :     Whether     the     w  itness 
would   prefer   to  have   the  whole  examination   post- 
poned is  a  matter  for  him  to  say,   but  I  propose  to 
take  a  later  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  wit- 
ness on  the   activities   of   the  Ministry   of  Shipping, 
and  also  the  activities  of  the  Admiralty  with  regard 
to    ship     construction     so     far     as    relates     to     the 
Ministry  of  shipping? — i  am  here  to  be  shot  at;  let 
Sir  Allan  Smith  do  it  now  or  at  any  other  time  that 
suits  him. 

Sir  Allan  Smith :  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  it  open. 

13.014.  Chairman :    And   take    the    whole    of    your 
cross-examination  later.     Now,  Sir  Leo,  do  you  desire 
to  cross-examine  yourself? — Is  that  open  to  me? 

13.015.  I  am  not  sure? — I  will  consider   that,   if  I 
may. 

13.016.  Mr.   E.    H.    Tawney:     I    gather    that   your 
preference   for   nationalisation    does    not   rest   merely 
on  the  interests  of  the  employers,  it  rests  on  the  idea 
that   a   nationalised   industry   would  serve  the  public 
more  effectively? — That  is  so. 

13.017.  Am   I   right   in   thinking   that   you   suggest 
that  there  is  really  not  any  guarantee  of  any  harmony 
of  interest  between  the  private  exploitation  of  coal 
and  the  public  benefit  in  the  long  run? — That  is  so; 
I    think   the   disharmony    in    that    matter    is   of   the 
greatest  injury  to  the  public. 

13.018.  For    example,    it   may    pay   the    individual 
coal  owners  to   do  what    I    may  call    "  cream  "   the 
supplies  of  coal? — It  not  only  may,  but  it  has  in  the 
past.     There  are  areas  in  this  country  where  workings 
wore  left  with  valuable  coal  in  them,   and   where  tin- 
work  could  now  be  only  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
expense. 

13.019.  Tn    that   case  he   acts    like   a   farmer    who 
at  the  end  of  his  lease  takes  the  1  est  out  of  the  land? 
— Exactly. 

13.020.  And  that  is  a  future  public  loss?— Exactly. 

13.021.  With    regard    to   the    question    of    royalties. 
we  have  had  evidence  that   royalties  are  subject   to 
taxation?- — Yes,    special   taxation. 

13.022.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  royalty  owners  can 
shift  that  taxation? — No,  they  cannot  shift  it. 

13.023.  Therefore,    the    value    of    his     property    is 
reduced  by  that  amount? — It  is  really  a  confiscation 
by  the  State  of  the  amount. 

13.024.  When    you    are    considering    the    purchase 
of  royalties  would  you  take  account  of  the  reduction 
in  present  value  by  the  taxation  already  imposed? — 
Most  certainly. 

13.025.  If   you   did   that   would   it  mean   that   the 
price    to    be    paid    for    royalties    would    be    so    ninny 
years'  purchase  less  the  capitalised  equivalent  to  the 
taxation   now  imposed? — Yes. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  When  you  are  talking  of  the 
taxation  now  imposed,  are  you  referring  to  the 
special  mineral  rights  duties? 

13.026.  Mr.    R.    H.    Tawney:    Yes,    and     there     is 
another    duty,    the   increment    duty.     On  page   4   of 
your  paper  you  deal  with  the  question  of  the  form 
of  administration  which  you  think  might  be  adopted,   i 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  there  was  not  ' 
one  main   problem  but  two,   not  merely  the  problem 
of   national    ownership   but   the  problem  of   securing 
the  organised  miners'  effective  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration?—Yes,    I   consider    the  second    is    bound    up 
with  the  first.     In  my  opinion  you  will  never  get  the 
greatest    benefit    from    your   roal    till   you    get  social  ] 
industrial  responsibility  in  the  miners'. 

13.027.  You   do   not   desire  to  see  the   adoption  of 
any    system    of    bureaucratic    administration?— No;  ; 
although   I   should   like   to   add 'that   a   bureaucratic 
administration    would  give    better    economic    results  i 
than  the  present  system. 

13.028.  That   is  to  say,    it   might  serve   the  public 
more  effectively,   but   it   would   not   meet  the   labour ' 
difficulty?— It -would  not  meet  the  labour  difficulty,   [• 

13.029.  How  do  you  propose  under  your  scheme  that 
that  should  be  met? — There  are  three  points  by  which 
the   details   that  I   have   put    down   seek   to   meet  it.  >• 
The  miner  has.   as   it   were-,   three   voices  here.     The 
first    is    his    voice    in    the    central    executive    which 
governs  the  general  conditions  in  the  industry.     The' 
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second  is  his  voico  in  wlint  I  may  call  the  district 
executive,  which  applies  itself  to  tho  specific  work 
of  the  district,  recognising  its  local  needs  and  its 
local  customs.  The  third  voice  that  he  has  is  in  the 
actual  mino.  I  have  there  found  my  greatest  diffi- 
cult \,  l,..c:ni  c  of  the  necessity,  as  it  seems  to  inc. 
in  a  mino  as  in  a  ship,  of  giving  a  man  a  sort  of 
personal  and  as  it  were  deadly  responsibility  in  what 
is  going  on,  but  I  am  open  to  receive  any  arguments 
or  representations  by  which  what  I  have  set  down 
in  paragraph  3  on  page  5  can  bo  amended,  in  order 
to  give  workers  what  I  have  called  in  the  heading 
the  conduct  of  its  own  economy,  as  far  as  that  is 
practically  possible. 

13,030.  What  proportion  of  the  representatives  on 
the  administrative  bodies  do  you  desire  to  see  nomin- 
ated by  tho  miners? — -I  think  that  the  number,  to 
give  a  proper  confidence,  which  is  what  we  desire 
to  givo  to  the  miners,  ought  to  be  one  half  of  tho 
I'limber  of  tho  executive. 

I.'), 031.  And  in  tho  remaining  half  I  suppose  there 
are  several  interests  to  be  served? — Yes. 

13.032.  Do  you    not  think   that    that  points   to    a 
rather    larger    central    administrative   Council    than 
,soiii<>    <.t'    those    which    have    been    suggested ?— Yes, 
I  am  afraid  it  does,  because  one  must,  of  course,  have 
on  the  central  executive  your  mining  experts.     There 
must    and    there    ought    to    be    organising    experts, 
what    is   commonly    called    the   man    of    business   in 
ordinary    affairs.     Then    the   consumer    ought    to    be 
represented  there — the  consumer  as  a  domestic   con- 
sumer,  the  consumer  as  your  big  consumer,   and   it 
seems  to   me   therefore  necessary    to   bring    in   what 
would  be  one  of  tho  largest  users  of  all,  the  Minister 
of   Ways  and    Communications,    aad    representatives 
of  one  or  two  of  the  biggest  industries. 

13.033.  You  think   the  consumer  should   be  repre- 
sented   qua   consumer,    and    not   as   representing   the 
State? — I   think  that  would  be   a  good   thing. 

13.034.  Have  you  seen  the   report  of  the  German 
commission    of    socialisation? — Yes,    it   is    a   very   in- 
rolved  document. 

13.035.  To  return  to  the  question  of   royalties   for 
;•.  moment,   it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  reason 
for  compensation  is  the  necessity    for    allowing    for 
established  expectations? — Yes. 

13.036.  Do  you  think  the  expectation  of  the  royalty 
owner   to   enjoy   royalties   indefinitely   under   present 
conditions  is  very  secure? — No,  I  have  already  indi- 
cated  in    reply   to   a   question  of  Mr.    Cooper's  that 
tie   royalty  owners  who    are   quite   properly    setting 
op  their  case  for  consideration  must  have  regard  to 
the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  this  matter  and   tc 
the    fact    that    Parliament    has    already    deliberately 
confiscated  a  part  of  those  royalties  and  is  only  too 
likely    to    increase    that    special    and    penal    form    of 
taxation. 

13.037.  Would  it  be  fair  to  put  it  in  this  way.     If, 
as    you    suggest,    taxation    is    likely    to    grow    in    the 
future,   the  royalty  owners  would  be   very  lucky   in- 
deed   to    sell   their    royalties   now  to    the    State    for 
anything  like  their  present   capital  value? — That  is 
so. 

13.038.  In  fixing  the  capital  would  it  not  be  reason 
rblo  to  take  account  of  the  fart  that  this  is  a  highly 
gambling  stock? — Yes. 

13.039.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:    The    Government   has 
accepted  the  interim  report  of  the  Chairman  of  this 
Commission,  that  there  must  be  dither  what  we  call 
unification,   or   unification   with  national  ownership; 
is  that  not  so? — Yes. 

13.040.  Have   you   considered  any  suggestion   with 
regard  to  unification  without  national  ownership? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

13.041.  Do   you   see    any    possibility  of  unification 
in    private  hands   without   national   ownership   being 
advantageous  to  the  nation?— I  think  as  a  practical 
matter  it  is  impossible.     It  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the   minors,  and  it  could    not  be,    I  think,    accepted 
by  the  public. 

13.042.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  that  is  the 
case,    that    unification    in    the  hands  of    a   capitalist 
trust    is   politically   impossible,   then  the  Government 
will  find  itself  shut  down  to  nationalisation?— Yes. 
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13.043.  That   being   HO,    the  experiment   which    ha* 
been    idciic'l   to  is  a  compulsory  ono?—  It  seem*  to 
to  me. 

13.044.  Therefore,    the    most    practical     thing    we 
oould  do  would  bo  to  consider  the  method  under  which 
this    oould   bo    advantageously    carried    out? — If    we 
have  pure  regard  to  considerations  which  take  into 
account  the  world  as  it  is  and  labour  as  it  is,   that 
is  the  only  issue:   the  rest  is  theorising. 

13,046.  Theorising  may  be  very  useful,  but  it  takes 
up  time,  of  course.  Now  on  another  point  you  have 
laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  making  an  economic 
use  of  the  nation's  resources  in  ooalP — Yea,  I  attach 
very  great  importance  to  that  part  of  the  subject. 

13.046.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
private  owners  of  collieries  have  any  concern  for  the 
economical  use  of  the  nation's  resources  in.  coal? — No, 
it  is- not  their  business,  and  it  is  not  their  interest. 
After    all,    the   interest  of   the   coal   producer   i»  to 
sell  as  much  coal  as  he  can  put  out.    As  an  individual 
man  he  ought   to  get  out  the  amount  that  can   be 
got  cheaply  and  leave  the  rest  in  the  mine ;  that  would 
yield  him  profit.     That  is  what  he  ought  to  do  as  a 
man  of  business,  as  the  term  is  commonly  understood, 
that    is    a    creature   simply    hungry    for    commercial 
profit. 

13.047.  We  have  been  told  the  colliery  owners  have 
been  working  their  collieries  from  the  point  of  view 
of  business  with  efficiency.     If  they  are  working  them 
with  efficiency,   it   must   mean   that  they   are    work- 
ing them  without  regard  to  the  future  interests  of 
the  community  on  your  showing? — If  the  solo  object 
is    commercial    profit.      If    this    delightful    theory   is 
accepted  that  private  gain   is  the  only   possible  and 
the  only  admitted  motive  which  moves  human  crea- 
tures, if  that  is  true,  it  is  a  deadly  thing  for  the  coal 
industry   and  for   every   industry. 

13.048.  To   come  to  practical   considerations,    have 
you  discovered  any  way  by  which  the  future  resources 
of   tho  community  in   coal  oould   be  served  under   a 
system  of  private  management  of  the  collieries? — It 
is  possible  to  conceive  that  your  great  capitalist  trust 
would  reduce  the  working  of  the  system  to  .mechanical 
economy,    using  the    best    appliances,    and   so    forth. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  that  trust  coming  into 
the  hands  of    a   man,    a    masterful   personality    who 
insisted    on    the    workings    being    well    used.      These 
are   all  possibilities,   but   I   am  afraid   they   are  not 
likely. 

13.049.  You   would   not   advise  the  nation   for  the 
conservation  of  its  future  supply  of  coal  in  any  such 
possibility   to   place   it   in   the   hands  of    a   national 
trust? — No;   I  go  by   America,   where  the  trust  has 
reached  a  high  degree,   where,  before  the  war,  there 
was  a  Commission  appointed  to  investigate-  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trusts  in  the  United  States,  where  Judge 
Gary,     of     the     United     States     Steel     Corporation, 
gave  evidence   for   the   Corporation,    and    he    recom- 
mended tho  Government  that  it  ought  to  take  control 
of  the  trusts,  settle  prices,  and  so  on. 

13.050.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
become  convinced  of  the  danger  of   leaving  the  ex- 
ploitation  of  these  national  resources  in   capitalists' 
hands,  and  this  Commission  made  this  very  moment- 
ous  report  on   the   subject,    which    has   been,    unfoj- 
tunately,  so  much  neglected  by  our  English  capitalists. 
On  the  question  of  the  national  trust,  would  you  not 
suggest    that    those    who    wish    this    Commission    to 
report   against  nationalisation — we  might  ask  them, 
might  we  not,  to  put  forward  some  sort  of  scheme 
by    which    the    nation    would    be    protected    in    this 
respect   without   nationalisation?     We  have  not  had 
any  such  scheme? — I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  those 
who  defend  the  present  system,  or  those  who  think 
they  are  entitled   to  think  they  can  so  amend  it  as 
to  better  suit  the  needs  of  our  times,  should  be  asktxl 
to  put  up  a  scheme. 

13,0.">1.  Presently,  when  Whitsuntide  comes,  we 
shall  be  able  to  receive  no  more  evidence,  and  prob- 
ably we  shall  be  told  we  have  not  heard  the  other 
side.  Have  you  heard  of  that?— I  can  quite  conceive 
the  possibility,  and  I  hope  schemes  will  be  furnished 
for  our  detailed  criticism.  T  think  they  ought  to 
be  examined  like  those  of  other  people. 
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13.052.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    Mr.   Williams  rather 
put  it  to  you  that  you   were  not  amenable  to  sug- 
gestions for  the  modification  of  the  present  system? 

—  X  £8. 

13.053.  On  the  contrary,  that  you  were,  so  to  speak, 
case-hardened  on  nationalisation     Have  you  near  you 
a  report  of  the  Chairman,   Mr.   Arthur  Balfour,   Sir 
Arthur    Duckham    and    Sir    Thomas    Royden?      On 
page  5,  paragraph  9,  is  to  be  found  this  statement: 
•'  Even  upon  the  evidence  already  given  the  present 
system  of  employ  and  working  in  the  coal  industry 
stands  condemned  "? — That  is  so. 

13.054.  In  the  light  of  that,  do  you  consider  that 
it  is  competent  for  you  to  give  further  consideration 
to  a  modification  of  the  existing  system? — Really  one 
must  speak  as  a  practical  man  of  affairs.     It  seems 
to  me  that  as  this  Commission,  or  rather  four  members 
of  it,  headed  by  the  President,  have  made  the'report 
as  read,  which  was  backed  by  six  other  members  who 
went    further    in    that    direction,    that    therefore    a 
majority     of     ten     of     this     Commission      favoured 
change,    that   is  to  say,    10  out  of   13,   and   that  the 
Government,    having    considered    that,    came    to   the 
conclusion   that   they    would    accept    the    Chairman's 
report;  and  it  is  therefore,  for  us,  as  practical  men, 
to  build  upon  that  and  to  advance  from  that  point 
and  not  to  go  back  upon  it.     That  is  my  view. 

13.055.  If  I  were  to  put  it  to  you,  therefore,  that 
you    are    amenable    to   consider    systems    other   than 
the  existing  system,   whether  it  be  a  nationalisation 
system   or   not,   that   would   be  stating   the   truth? — 
Yes;   but,   at  the  same  time,   possibilities  are  great, 
and   we   know   we  have   not  seen  the   scheme  of   the 
ether   side.       If  the   other   side  came   along   with    a 
•cheme  so  good  that  it  seized   upon  our  intelligence 
in  such  a  fashion  that  we  should  say  this  must  be 
done,  then,  in  spite  of  the  President  having  advised 
the   Government,   as  he  has   done,   we   must   impress 
upon  the  President  to  advise  something  different. 

13.056.  Providing    it    was    not    a    modification    of 
the  present  system? — That  seems  clear  to  me. 

13.057.  In  taking  a  broad  view  of  an  industry  such 
as  this,  is  it  proper  to  consider  other  elements  than 
mere    elements    of    production     and    mere   economic 
elements,    such    as   the   human    factors? — Absolutely. 
The  object  of  work,  the  object  of  industry,  is  to  make 
happy    lives.     There   is    no   other   object ;    and,    that 
being  so,  I  have  no  use  for  economics  or  any  com- 
mercial system  that  does  not  recognise  that  fact. 

13.058.  Therefore,   whether   he   be  an   employer   or 
whether  he  be  an  economist,  or  whether  he  bo  a  trade- 
union  leader,  if  he  is  to  give  an  accurate  judgment 
upon  an  industry  such  as  this,  he  could  only  do  it  if 
he   took    into    consideration   the    aspirations    of   the 
million  men  engaged  in  the  industry? — That  is  so. 

13.059.  And,    if    he   does    not   take   that   into  con- 
sideration,  do  you   think  he  is  competent  to   give  a 
judgment? — If   he  does   not  take   into  consideration 
the  aspirations  of  the  human  element  of  the  industry, 
then    he    is   not   in    the   true    sense    of    the   word    a 
practical  man. 

13.060.  And  he  is  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  men  in  the  industry,  one  would 
think?— That  is  so;  that  is  essential. 

13.061.  Are  you  aware,  Sir  Leo,  that  in  the  various 
expressions  of  thought  that  are  sometimes  heard  of 
amongst  the  workers   in  this   industry   one  hears  of 
such  a  phrase  as  "  The  class  struggle  "? — Yes. 


13.062.  What  would  you  think  that  exactly  means? 

1  think  it  means  that  the  men  engaged  in  work  are  • 

increasingly    becoming    conscious    that    they    do    not 
own  the  means  without  which  their  work  cannot  be 
done,  and  that  therefore  they  feel  at  a  disadvantage 
which  is  immoral. 

13.063.  And  would  I   be  right   in   describing   it  as 
a    feeling    that    they    were   under    this    system    per- 
petually   at   war   with    some   other    class    in   the    in- 
dustry?— Yes;   they   perceive  it   is   a   system   with   a 
certain   product   for   part  of    which,    with   uncertain 
information,  they  have  to  struggle  continuously,  and 
that  they  also  see,  I  think  it  is  true,  that  this  does 
not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  employers  are  worse 
men  than  they  are,  or  more  grasping  than  they  are 
individually,    but    merely    they    are    working    a    bad 
system  which  they  desire  to  end. 

13.064.  If  the  aspiration  took  the  form  of  a  belief 
that  they  could  do  without  the  profit-making   inter- 
ests in  the  industry  would  not  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in   building   up   a   new   system? — 
Yes,   it  seems  to  me  so. 

13.065.  Undier  any  system  that  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute the  existing  system  if  the  happiness  that  you 
suggest  as  the  legitimate  lot  of  the  worker  is  to  be 
obtained  you  must  provide  against  building  an  insti- 
tution which  will  re-establish  this  conception  of  the 
class  struggle? — Most  certainly.     That  is  why  I  per- 
sonally sympathise  with   those  who  are   workers  who 
object  to  profit  sharing. 

13.066.  And  do  you  see  in  a  trust  any  such  hope?     I 
am  afraid  I  do  not. 

13.067.  Have  you  in  America,   for  example,   which 
you-  I    believe   have   studied    at   considerable  length, 
where  you  have  had   the  growth  of   national   trusts, 
noticed    any    harmonising    in    the   relations    between 
workmen  and  other  employers? — Far  from  it. 

13.068.  What  have  you  seen   there? — I   have  seen, 
and  all  the  records  seem  to  point  to  much  more  em- 
bittered    feelings,  that   the   man   up   against   a  huge 
trust     feels     himself     up     against     something     more 
formidable     than     when     confronting     a     small     or 
moderate-sized   employer;   he   feels  even   more   a   cog 
in  the  machine  than  before;  even  more  soulless,  more 
put  upon,  and  that  is  a  system  which  even  less  than 
the  other  gets  the  best  out  of  the  man. 

13.069.  Mr.   Robert   Smillie:    The   feeling   has  got 
about    that     Mr.     Webb     and    yourself     have    given 
evidence  as  miners'  witnesses.     You  do  not  wish  that 
to  be  understood,  do  you? — I  come  here  as  an   inde- 
pendent man.     I  am  one  of  the  most  independent  men 
in  this  country. 

13.070.  As  a  matter  of   fact,  you    are   not  giving 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  miners?— No. 

13.071.  It  is  possible  the  miners  themselves  might 
disagree   with   some   of   the   views   expressed    by    Mr 
Webb    and    yourself ?— Quite.       I    purposely   did    not 
show   my   precis   to   you,   Mr.    Smillie,    or    the   other 
miners'   representatives,  and,   for  this  reason,  that  I 
wanted  it  to  be  a  perfectly  independent  production. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  wanted  that  to  be  perfectly 
clearly  understood. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  On  Mr.  Smillie's  last  point, 
a  lot  of  that  trouble  arises  from  the  expression  "  our 
side  "  and  "  your  side  "? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Yes.  It  is  only  due  to 
those  who  give  time  to  this  Commission  that  it  should 
be  known  it  is  independent. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman :  There  are  two  witnesses  I  want,  if 
possible,  to  finish  before  luncheon.  After  that,  I  am 
calling  the  last  economic  expert,  Mr.  Cole.  After  all, 
gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  remind  you  we  are  going 
to  report  by  June  20th  this  year — not  next  year.  No 
doubt  these  two  witnesses  we  shall  pay  great  atten- 
tion to,  and  I  ask  you  to  restrict  your  cross-examina- 
tion. I  have  had  already  given  to  me  a  list  of  over 
80  witnesses,  and  there  will  not  be  time  to  call  every- 
body. We  have  already  given  a  fortnight  to  this 
part  of  the  inquiry. 


Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Sir  Allan  Smith  promised 
he  would  cross-examine  me  with  regard  to  shipping 
matters.  Of  course,  I  have  held  a  confidential  posi- 
tion with  the  Minister  of  Shipping.  If  Sir  Allan 
Smith's  questions  raise  points  of  high  policy  for  the 
War  Cabinet's  decision,  am  I  entitled  to  produce  to 
this  Commission  confidential  documents? 

Chairman:  Perhaps  you  will  ask  that  when  it 
arises.  If  Sir  Allan  does  not  ask  you  I  shall  not 
have  to  give  a  ruling.  If  he  does  I  shall  be  quite 
prepared  to  give  a  ruling  then. 


MINUTES    OK     KV1DKNCE. 
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Mr.      Arthur     (iiv.  nuood      is     a     late 
l.ertni.'i     in     Economics    in    tin-    t'niversily    »f    Leeds, 
'ant    S»vivtary    of    the    Ministry    of    liveonstruc- 
tion.       II,'   starts    jiis    priMif    by   saying,    "Tim   views 
herein   staled   are   purely  personal  and  are  not  to  In- 
"iiiinitlirig   UM    Ministry  of    Ueconstruc- 
tion  in  any  way."      Ho  says  in  his  proof: 

"  I.  Tim  future  organisation  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  11111-4  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  «il 
post  war  ne.'ds  and  the  rn-\v  circumstances  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  war.  Tlu>  following  are  amongst  the 
chief  factors  which  must  be  kept  in  mind:  — 

(»)  The  heavy  war  debt  and  the  claims  of  the 
workers  for  considerably  higher  standards 
of  life  than  obtained  before  the  war,  necessi- 
tate greater  productivity. 

(ti)  (Ireater  strain  than  in  the  past  will  be  put 
upon  our  industrial  system  owing  to  the 
increasing  intensity  of  foreign  competition 

('•)  There  is  a  strong  demand  amongst  organised 
workers  for  an  effective  voice  in  "  the  con- 
trol of  industry." 

II.  Points  (a)  and  (b)  imply  the  need  for  improved 
industrial      organisation     and      increased      efficiency. 
Amongst   the   main  lines  of    development    are    better 
methods  and    machinery,    greater   use   of  power,  and 
efficient   transport.     The  relation   of  the  coal  mining 
industry  to  these  is  very  close.     Point  (c)  has  a  direct 
bearing   upon    the    future    organisation    of    the    coal 
mining  industry. 

III.  The  coal  mining  industry  cannot  be  considered 
alone.   It  must  be  regarded  in  relation  to  the  economic 
system  of  which   it  is  so  fundamental  a  part.       Coal 
mining  is  one  of  the  basic  services.       The  real  "  key 
industries  "    of    the    country    are   power    supply    and 
transport,  and  with  these  coal  mining  is  inextricably 
interwoven.     The  place  of  coal  mining  in  the  future 
will  be  determined  more  particularly  by  the  importance 
which  is  assigned  to  power  and  transport.     There  are 
clearly  other  aspects  of  the  coal  industry  problem,  but 
from  the  national  point  of  view  coal  is  primarily  im- 
portant because  of  its  bearing  upon  power  production 
and   transport. 

Whatever  internal  improvements  the  various  indus- 
tries may  make,  the  country's  economic  capacity 
depends  very  largely  upon  its  system  of  power  supply 
and  its  transport  system.  These  two  services  He 
behind  every  industry ;  they  are  the  pre-requisites  of 
modern  industrial  activity.  In  the  attainment  of 
high  efficiency  in  production,  such  as  is  essential  in 
the  future,  the  importance  of  power  supply  and  trans- 
port is  obvious. 

IV.  With   regard   to   power,    the    question    has   en- 
gaged the  attention  of  three  Committees — the  Electric 
Power  Sub-Committee  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Com- 
mittee,   Sir    Archibald    Williamson's    Committee    and 
the  Advisory  Chairmen's  Committee  of  the  Ministry 
of   Reconstruction.     These   enquiries   have    been   con- 
cerned with  the  formulation  of  a  national  scheme  for 
the  production  of  electricity  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
conversion  of  coal  into  electrical  energy.       It  would 
appear  that   industry  will,  except  perhaps  in  special 
Circumstances,    resort   more   and    more   to    electricity, 
and    that   electricity    will    in    the   twentieth    century 
play    as    vital    a    part    in    industrial    development    as 
steam  did  in  the  nineteenth  century.     .  In  the   past, 
however,    individual    businesses    produced    their    own 
power  from  their  own  fuel ;  in  the  future  power  will 
be  transmitted   to  consumers,   directly  or   indirectly, 
from    central     power    stations,    generating    electrical 
power   almost   entirely   from   coal.     This   will   lead   to 
an   extended   use  of   power,   but  it  will   also   make  a 
breakdown  of  the  supply  extremely  serious. 

V.  With  regard  to  transport,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  development  and  co-ordination  of  the  trans- 
port services  is  a  vital  need  of  the  future.     The  rail- 
ways are  the   most  important  form   of   inland  trans- 
port,   ami    the    electrification    of    the    railway    system 
has  already  been  foreshadowed  by  Sir  Eric   Geddes. 
An  expanded  transport  system  would  probably  utilise 
electricity  to  an  increasing  extent. 
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VI.  Moth    those    "  key    industries,"     p-mer   »upply 
and     tran, ).o,  i      „..„„.,.    „„     adequate,     regular    and 
•  •heap   supply    ,,|    ,,(11|.       The   oonl    mining    industry 
therefore,    „,!!    ;„    the    future   occupy   an    ever,   more 
""I1"1""'    position   in  our  national  economy  than  in 
Hi-   past.     If   the  power  and    transport  services   are 
regarded    as    "  key    industries,"    coal    mining    u    a 

super-essential    industry.'1 

VII.  The  future  of  the  coal  mine  is,  therefore,  more 
than  an  economic  question.     It  is  a  question  of  high 
national  policy.     The  problem  is  not  whether  national- 
ised coal  mines  will  pay  or  not,— though  this  must  be 
considered— but  whether    the   production   of   a   com- 
modity which  is  the  mainspring  of  modern  economic 
life  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  private  hands. 

The  fact  that  the  central  power  stations  (produc- 
ing electricity  for  the  industries  and  railways  of  the 
country)  will  hecome  the  main  consumers  nf'coal  will 
prol.ably  ho  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  consolidation 
of  the  mining  interests,  whilst  the  evidence  already 
received  by  the  Commission  would  seem  to  point  to 
some  method  of  unification.  The  choice,  therefore, 
lies  between  some  form  of  private  monopoly  and  State 
ownership.  In  view  of  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  coal  mining  industry,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  national  ownership. 

VIII.  The  British  coal  supply  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  both  as  fuel  and 
power  and  as  the  source  of  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chemicals-  and  explosives.  Without  this 
national  asset,  the  course  of  the  war  would  have  been 
very  different.  In  times  of  peace,  the  coal  supply  is  of 
no  less  value,  quite  apart  from  the  questions  of  power 
and  transport.  We  have  been  the  chief  exporting 
nation  in  the  world  and  we  possessed  the  greatest 
navy  and  mercantile  marine  prior  to  the  war.  We 
possessed  the  chief  coaling  stations  on  the  sea  routes. 
Our  steam  coal  was  a  virtual  monopoly.  Neither  oil 
nor  electricity  is  likely  to  supersede  coal  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Moreover  the  coal  by-products, 
upon  which  certain  industries  are  dependent,  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish  in  importance  in  the 
future.  Coal  is  therefore  one  of  the  foundations  of 
national  prosperity. 

The  statements  in  this  paragraph  might  not  be  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the  nationalisation  of 
the  coal  mining  industry,  if  coal  were  a  reproducible 
commodity.  But  the  coal  supply  is  limited,  and  as 
greater  and  greater  demands  are  made  upon  it  this 
form  of  national  capital  will  progressively  diminish. 
It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  large  supplies  of  coal 
which  will  take  long  to  work  out,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  new  sources  of  power  will  be  developed. 
But  the  State  must  take  the  long  view,  and  it  cannot 
afford  to  gamble  with  the  future.  It  is  the  inevitable 
weakness  of  private  ownership  that  it  does  not  take 
the  long  view.  This  is  not,  however,  so  serious  in  the 
ease  of  reproducible  commodit  es.  The  case  of  ex- 
haustible national  resources  stands  on  a  different 
plane,  for  once  they  are  exploited  they  cease  to  exist. 

IX.  The    importance   of    coal    in    this    country    is 
unique.     It  is  limited  in  amount,  and  therefore  there 
should  be  a  "  long-period  "  policy  of  conservation  and 
exploitation.     Our  power  supply  and  transport  serv'ce 
depend  on  coal.     It  is  the  source  of  supply  for  valu- 
able products:  it  is  an  important  export  and  one  which 
is  destined  to  become  more  important  in  the  future. 
There  is  probably   no  commodity  in  regard   to   which 
the  claims  of  nationalisation  are  stronger. 

X.  So  far,  I  have  not  assumed  the  nationalisation 
of  electric  power  supply  and   railways.     If,  however, 
the  scheme   of   the   Sub-Committee  of  the  Coal   Con- 
servation Committee  is  adopted  by  the  State  and  the 
railways  are  nationalised,  the  need  for  a  national  coal 
supply    would    become    more    imperative    than    ever. 
Private  ownership  of  coal  and  national   railways  and 
electricity  supply  would  create  an  unstable  equilibrium 
which  must  sooner  or  later  prove  intolerable. 

XI.  Practical  statesmanship  demands  that  the  chief 
"  key  "    industry    of   the    modern    world    should    be 
adequately  safeguarded  and  developed,   subject  to  a 
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broad  national  policy.  The  problem  of  the  future  of  the 
coal  mining  industry  is  not  to  be  solved  by  balancing 
potential  economic  gains  and  losses  within  the  industry 
itself  under  alternative  forms  of  organisation,  but  by 
having  regard  to  the  service  which  the  coal  mining 
industry,  if  organised  and  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  a  national  end,  may  render  to  the  whole  economic 
life  of  the  country.  From  this  point  of  view,  t 
national  ownership  of  the  coal  mines  is  desirable. 

XII  Unification  within  the  coal  mining  industry 
appears  to  be  inevitable.  The  alternatives  are  some 
form  of  private  monopoly  and  some  form  of  public 
monopoly.  Whatever  shape  a  private  monopoly  may 
take  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  need,  in  the  public 
interest,  to  be  subject  to  stringent  State  regulation. 
Such  regulation  would  almost  certainly  limit  in  some 
degree  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  working  of 
the  coal  mines.  If  gain  be  the  prime  incentive  in 
industry,  the  effect  of  prices  and  profit  regulation  would 
be  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  coal  mining  industry. 
If  it  did  not,  one  argument  against  nationalisation 
falls  to  the  ground. 

In  any  case,  regulation  would  need  to  be  carried 
to  great  lengths  if  coal  consumers  are  to  reap  the 
fullest  benefits  from  unified  management.  Either 
State  interference  would  in  fact  enter  into  the  detailed 
administration  of  the  mines  and  destroy  the 
advantages  of  private  management  or  it  would  be 
insufficient  to  protect  the  consumer  against  arrange- 
ments to  the  private  advantage  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industry. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  private 
trust,  however  composed,  would  have  sole  regard  to 
the  public  interest.  With  the  maintenance  of 
economic  motives  and  standards,  the  tendency  would 
be  to  get  the  maximum  return  allowable  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  worry  and  trouble.  The 
consumer  might  benefit  to  some  extent,  under  a  trust, 
but  the  full  advantages  of  unification  would  not 
accrue  to  coal  users.  It  is  improbable  that  a  trust 
would  take  the  long  view  and  the  wide  view.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  reason  why  it  should.  Its  object  would 
be  to  secure  the  maximum  return  to  those  with 
interests  in  the  industry. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  private  monopoly  under  strict 
State  regulation  would  lose  the  advantages  of  both 
private  management  and  public  control.  The  co- 
operation of  the  mine  workers  in  a  private  monopoly 
would  not  alter  these  conclusions. 

XIII.  The  other  alternative  is  a  public  monopoly. 
It  is  often  argued  that  State  management  is  ineffi- 
cient; but  the  conclusions  already  reached  by  the 
Coal  Industry  Commission  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  coal  mining,  at  least,  individual  initiative  and  the 
prospect  of  private  gain  do  not  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  in- 
dustryfis  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Post  Office 
is  a  well-managed  institution  of  enormous  service  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  community.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  the  Post  Office  is  comparable  in  all 
respects  with  a  manufacturing  industry,  but  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  an  instance  of  State  enterprise  which  effec- 
tively performs  its  function. 

The  alleged  advantages  of  private  initiative  and 
the  alleged  disadvantages  of  public  enterprise  arise 
partly  from  the  ignorance  of  the  public  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency and  scandals  of  the  former  and  the  critical 
observation  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  publicity 
which  any  inefficiency  in  State  enterprise  invariably 
receives. 

It  has  been  said  that  State  interference  has  been 
the  cause  of  innumerable  blunders  during  the  War ; 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  though  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  State  Departments  affecting  industry  have 
been  largely  reinforced  by  business  men,  who  must 
take  some  share  of  the  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  State  control  has  been  of  considerable  assistance 
in  improving  methods  in  industry  and  increasing 
efficiency. 

The  extent  to  which  industries  are  dependent  upon 
the  motive  of  private  profit  is  often  less  than  appears. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  number  of  the  tech- 
nical and  administrative  experts  in  the  coal  mines 


serve  for  a  fixed  salary.  Their  services  will  presum- 
ablv  be  required  if  the  coal  mines  are  nationalised. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  maintenance 
of  the  incentive  of  profit  for  a  number  of  working 
colliery  proprietors  will  render  the  industry  more 
efficient  than  under  State  ownership.  To  answer  in 
the  affirmative  is  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
those  whose  earnings  are  called  profits. 

XIV.  There  are  certain  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  a 
nationalised  system  of  coal  mines.  In  the  first  place 
a  whole  industry  under  a  single  ownership  lends  itself 
to  centralisation  and  bureaucracy— a  defect  whi 
not  wholly  absent  from  very  large  enterprises,  whether 
under  private  or  public  control.  In  this  respect  a  coal 
trust  might  not  be  greatly  different  from  a  public 
monopoly.  This  danger  is  to  be  met  by  decentralisa- 
tion. 


Secondly  Government  administration  tends  to 
become  conservative  and  inelastic.  This  danger  might 
be  overcome  by  attaching  to  the  central  administra- 
tion for  a  term  of  years  men  with  experience  of  "  pro- 
vincial administration  "  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
and  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  for  the  coal 
mining  industry  will  be  keenly  watched  by  the  whole 
industrial  community. 

XV.  The    following    is    an    outline    of    a    national 
scheme :  — 
(A)  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

(1)  Coal  Production  Council. 

This  body,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
administrative  officials  and  mine  workers  drawn 
principally  from  the  Provincial  Councils,  together 
with  a  secretariat,  should  be  presided  over  by 
the  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
national  coal  mines,  or  his  deputy. 

It  would  have  control,  subject  to  Parliament, 
of  the  production  of  coal,  technical  and  research 
questions,  methods  of  production,  labour  condi- 
tions, etc.  Its  general  functions  should  be  to 
secure  by  the  most  efficient  methods  an  adequate 
supply  of  coal. 

(2)  Coal  Consumers'  Council. 

The  Coal  Consumers'  Council  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  industries,  municipalities,  co- 
operative societies,  and  Parliament  (as  represent- 
ing the  general  body  of  consumers),  together  with 
a  secretariat,  and  should  be  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  or  his  deputy. 

It  would  consider  all  matters  common  to  coal 
consumers,  including  transport  rates  and  methods, 
and  methods  of  distribution. 

It  would  probably  be  found  desirable  to  hold 
joint  meetings  of  the  two  Councils  from  time  to 
time. 

(3)  Ministerial  responsibility. 

The   Minister    responsible   for    mines   would   be 
called  upon  to  defend  the   policy  of   his  depart- 
ment   in    Parliament.      Clearly,     therefore,    the 
policy   adopted   would   need   to   be  one  he  could 
support.       In     practice,     however,     this     would 
not    mean    that    his   Councils   would   be   without 
authority.      But    it    would    mean    that    in    the 
rare  cases  where  his  views  were  in  conflict  with 
those    of   one  of   the   Councils,    he    would    have 
the  right  of  decision  and  the  duty  of  defending 
that  decision  in  Parliament.     There  are  two  im- 
portant   questions    on     which     difficulties    might 
arise — the  price  of  coal  and  the  remuneration  of 
the  mines  employees.     The  former  might  generally 
be  determined  (if  and  when  alterations  were  neces- 
sary) by  negotiation  between  the  two  Councils  on 
the   basis  of    published   returns  regarding   costs. 
In  disputed  cases  it  would  be  determined  by  the 
Minister,    who  would,    if    he    found   it   advisable, 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Cabinet.     The  remunera- 
tion of  the  employees  where  difficulty  arises  would     '. 
be  dealt  with  by  negotiation  between  the  represen- 
tatives   of    the    employees     concerned    and    the 
Minister. 

(B)  PROVINCIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  each  coalfield  there  should  be  a  Council  consti- 
tuted on  similar  lines  to  the  Central  Coal  Produc- 
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tion  Council,  which  should  have  freedom  of  actioii 
subject  to  observance  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Central  Council.  The  mcmliers  should  bo  drawn 
principally  from  those  engaged  in  the  coalfield. 

Similarly,  there  should  be  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  administrative  and 
manipulative  staffs  of  each  colliery,  to  deal  with 
i|iie-i  inns  pertaining  to  the  colliery,  subject  to  the 
general  decisions  of  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Councils. 

(C)  HKI.ATIONS  BETWEEN  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS. 

Exactly  how  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  should  be  divided 
between  the.  Central,  Provincial  and  Colliery 
Councils  is  a  matter  upon  which  expert  know- 
ledge is  necessary.  It  is  clear  that  matters  of 
general  policy  affecting  the  whole  industry  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Minister  and  the  Central 
Coal  Production  Council  and  that  the  Colliery 
Council  should  not  take  action  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Central  and  Pro- 
vincial Councils.  The  relations  between  the 
Central  and  Provincial  Councils  are  less  easy  to 
define.  I  believe  that  the  present  organisation 
of  those  engaged  in  the  coal-mining  industry  has 
in  the  past  allowed  considerable  power  to  districts, 
and  that  the  customs,  methods  and  conditions  of 
the  industry  show  variations  from  field  to  field. 
This  would  point  to  giving  considerable  autonomy 
to  the  Provincial  Councils,  though  the  need  for 
a  national  policy  is,  of  course,  apparent. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  constituting 
the  Provincial  Councils  mainly  from  the  Colliery 
Councils  and  the  Central  Coal  Production  Council 
mainly  from  the  Provincial  Council.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  possible  on  those  Councils  to 
have  official  representatives  of  the  organisations 
of  administrative  officials  and  mine  workers. 

(D)  COAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  unified  system  of  coal  pro- 
duction there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  reducing 
the  number  of  direct  purchasers  of  coal.  Within 
the  distributive  trade,  also,  it  appears  that  large 
economies  are  possible.  To  organise  and  develop 
the  productive  side  of  the  coal  industry  and  leave 
existing  methods  of  distribution  undisturbed 
would  deprive  industry  and  the  general  body  of 
consumers  of  some  part  at  least  of  the  economies 
resulting  from  improved  production. 

Already  co-operative  societies  have  successfully 
undertaken  the  distribution  of  coal  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, and  further  developments  are  possible  along 
those  lines. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  suggest  that  county  and 
municipal  councils  should  be  empowered  to  undertake 
the  distribution  of  coal  within  their  areas.  It  would 
probably  be  found  advisable  to  add  to  the  Coal  Com- 
mittees of  local  authorities  representatives  of  coal  con- 
sumers. Where  a  local  authority  did  not  desire  to 
undertake  coal  distribution  it  should  be  allowed  to 
devolve  the  trade  upon  a  co-operative  society  or  a 
specially  constituted  consumers'  society.  These 
organisations  would  need  to  conform  to  general  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  State.  It  might  be  con- 
sidered desirable  to  allow  consumers'  societies  to  cater 
for  the  needs  of  particular  areas  or  sections  of  the 
population,  the  local  authority  undertaking  the  re- 
maining distribution.  As  the  prices  of  coal  would  be 
determined  centrally  on  the  basis  of  total  cost  plus  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  distribution,  additional  gains 
from  more  efficient  distribution  would  accrue  to  the 
local  authority  or  the  consumers'  societies." 

13.072.  The  Chairman:  I  propose  to  ask  one  gentle- 
man on  each  side  to  ask  any  questions,  if  he  desires 
to.     Mr.  Tawney,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

-We.  K.  II.  Tawnry:  Yes,  one  or  two. 

13.073.  You   approach    the   question,   I    understand, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  interest  in  caal, 
of  the  public  service? — Yes. 

13.074.  The  reasons    you    give    for    nationalisation 
are,  first,  it  is  what  is  called  the  key  industry? — 
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13,075.'  Secondly,  in  view  of  the  possible  development 
of  railways  and  power  it  may  he  specially  important 
to  protect  tho  State? — Yes. 

13,070.  Have  you  seen  any  scheme  short  of  national- 
•i  \\hich  you  think  would  produce  comparable 
results? — 1  have  not  seen  any  scheme  at  all  that  ha* 
been  put  before  me  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
coal  mining  industry  dealing  with  it  in  detail.  Une 
can  only  imagine  schemes  that  might  be  put  up  by 
other  people. 

l.'i,077.  I  think  you  were  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
that  produced  the  Whitley  Report? — That  is  true. 

13.078.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  Whitley  Report  is 
an   alternative  of  nationalisation? — Oh  dear  no,   not 
at  all.     May   I  explain    the   object    of    the    Whitley 
Committee  was  to   discuss  tho  relation    between   em- 
ployers  and   employed.     That     is     of    extraordinary 
importance,    but    not    the    same    as     dealing     witn 
nationalisation  with  regard  to  ownership  of  industries. 

13.079.  You  have  much  experience  of  what  is  called 
Industrial  Councils? — A  certain  amr.unt. 

13.080.  Do  you  think  any  kind  of  joint  Industrial 
Council  is  likely  to  solve  the  labour  problem  in  the 
mining  industry? — From  my  knowledge  of  a  few  coal- 
fields and  miners  in  them  I  should  say  not. 

13.081.  Do  you  think  under  nationalisation  a  joint 
Industrial  Council  would  be  as  practicable  as  of  even 
more   practicable   than   under  private   ownership? — I 
think  it  would  be  more  practicable.     I  imagine  from 
what  I  know  of  the  coal  miners — it  takes  two  sides 
to  make  a  Council — the  miners  would  be  unlikely  to 
agree   to  a   joint   Council   under   private   ownership. 
That  is  my  impression. 

13.082.  That  is  to  say,  have  you  any  experience  ot 
profit-sharing    schemes? — Only   theoretically;   that   is 
to  say,  only  such  knowledge  as  I  have  from  books.     I 
have  never  taken  part  in  any  profit-sharing  scheme, 

13.083.  Do    you    think    any  profit-sharing,    scheme 
from  what  you  have  read  offers  any  effective  alterna- 
tive to  nationalisation? — Not  at  all.     The  objects  are 
quite  different,  in  my  judgment. 

13.084.  With  regard  to  nationalisation,  you  attach 
some   importance,    I    think,    to     avoiding    excessive 
centralisation? — Very  much. 

13.085.  You    do    not    contend     the     whole     mining 
industry   should  be   administered  from    Whitehall? — 
No,  I   think   it  would   be  administered   all  over    the 
country,  of  course. 

13.086.  In  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  involved  in 
nationalisation? — You  mean  centralisation? 

13.087.  Yes?— Not  necessarily. 

13.088.  Tho    problem    of    how  exactly  you    are    to 
organise  the   industry  remains  for  subsequent  settle- 
ment?— Yes,  I  think  it  must.     I  think  it  is  important 
to  lay  down  a  general  principle  that  nationalisation 
should  be  carried  out  with  a  maximum  of  decentralisa- 
tion.    The  precise   scheme  would   clearly   have  to   be 
worked  out. 

13.089.  You  say  there  are  two  possibilities  of  private 
combine  or  trust  and   public   combine  or  trust.     Do 
you  think  that  any  system  of  safeguards  which  you 
have  ever  seen  or  have  read   about  in  relation  to   a 
private  trust  will  really  either  protect  the  public  or 
secure  industrial  peace? — I  do  not  think  so,  and,  even 
if  it  were  so,  I  think  they  would  have  to  be  so  detailed 
in  their  character  that  there  would  not  be  any  private 
enterprise  left  on  the  part  of  the  trust. 

13.090.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  the  case  that  profit 
is  the  motive   of  industry,   any  conceivable  kind  of 
trust  in  private  hands  would  have  to  be  so  regulated 
as   to  check   that  motive? — That   is  what  I   mean — 
quite. 

13.091.  Mr.    Frank   Hodge*:   Can    you   tell    me   if 
under  private  ownership  of  the  mining  industry  you 
can  arrive  at   any  pofht   at   which   the  interests  of 
the  employers  and  employed  become  identical  ? — From 
my  knowledge  of  miners  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
I  cannot  conceive  such  a  point,   personally. 

13.092.  What  would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  an 
identity  of   industry   between   mine  owners   and   €he 
miners,   do   you    think?— I    should   suggest   under    a 
nationalised  "scheme   with  the  administration  I  have 
outlined  very  briefly  you  would  get  it  there;  I  mean 
they  both  would  be  in  the  position  of  servants  and 
the  distinction  which  now  obtains  would  not  obtain. 
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13.093.  You   did   not   follow   me,   I   am   afraid.      I 
assume  the  private  owning  system  exists  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  we  are  all  anxious  the  industry  should 
move  as  smoothly  and  progressively  as  possible.     At 
what  point  do  their  interests  approximate ;  at  what 
point  can  they  approximate?— So  far  as  the  output 
of  coal  is  concerned  they  have  considerable  common 
interests.      So   far    as    the    division    of    the    produce 
of  selling  coal  is  concerned  their  interests  are  opposite. 

13.094.  Supposing  the  owners  wish  to  sell  their  pro- 
duct at  the  highest  possible  price  and  pay  the  wages 
to  the  workmen  at  the  highest  possible  rate,  do  you 
think  that  would  approximate  the   interests   of   the 
two  parties?— The  interests  of  the  two  parties,  you 
ask? 

13.095.  Yes?— I    should   say   not,    judging    by   the 
change    of    opinion    amongst    miners,    whose    objects 
are  not  purely  economic. 

13.096.  Therefore  you  say   no  matter   what  wages 
a  workman  gets,  so  long  as  he  gets  wages,  whether 
they   be   the   highest   possible   wages   that  would  not 
entirely  satisfy  him? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 
I  can  conceive"  in  several  industries  that  that  would 
be  so,  but  1  think  amongst  the  miners  it  is  not  so. 

13.097.  Sir  Arthur  Dvckham :    You  speak  of  these 
electrical  developments  in  this  country.    That  is  very 
much   in  embryo   in   this  country? — Yes. 

13.098.  It  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  it  comes 
through?— I  do  not  exactly  follow  you. 

13.099.  They    speak    of    the    way    of    treating    the 
coal   before   they   use   it? — Yes. 

13.100.  There   is   nothing   definite   on   that   subject 
known  at  the  present  time? — That  is  so. 

13.101.  They  speak  of  these  100,000  kilowatt  units? 
—Yes. 

13.102.  There    is    nothing    known    of    this.      It    is 
theory,  we  agree,  but  not  practical  at  the  moment. 
The    idea   of    centralisation    is    practicable.,    but    the 
lines  on   which  they  base  their  arguments  are  more 
or  less  theoretical  at  the  present  moment? — Except 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  experience  of  electricity 
production  in  the  past,  that  is  true;  but  that  does 
not  in  any  way  invalidate  my  argument. 


13,103.  I  only  wanted  to  bring  out  it  may  take 
a  good  long  time? — The  period  of  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  war  will  be  a  long  time. 

13  104.  There  is  one  Other  statement.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  view  of  private  owners  it  does  not  take 
a  long  view.  Is  that  correct  of  all  private  owner- 
ship?—I  should  say  so. 

13.105.  Take  the  case  of  Lever  Brothers  and  other 
firms'  that  buy   plantations    in   Africa,    or   take   the 
paper  people   who  have  taken  up   planting  trees  to 
make  paper.     That  takes  a  long  time?— It  is,  in  my 
view,  fairly  immediate  profit. 

13.106.  In  planting  trees  it  may  take  20  or  30  years 
fi-i    them    to   grow? — Bryant    and    May's   would   not 
consider    th<<    possibility    of    afforestation    to    supply 
their  timber.     The  results  would  not  accrue  for  per- 
haps half  a  century. 

13.107.  The    paper    people    are    planting    trees?— 
believe  that   is  so. 

13.108.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   You  quote  the  miners 
with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact.     To  what  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  country  were  you   referring?^ 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  North  Staffordshire  and  South 
Wales. 

13.109.  Have    you    come    across    them    at    all     in 
Lancashire? — No,   I   cannot  say   I   know   many   Lan- 
cashire miners. 

13.110.  I  suppose  this  question  that  you  have  been 
discussing  may  be  described  as  being  partly  politic.il 
and  partly  economic? — It  is  a  question  of  emphasis. 
I  regard  it  as  predominantly  political,  but  not  in  a 
party  sense. 

13.111.  JLJierefore,  I  suppose,   that  being  the  case, 
it  is  more  essentially  a  question  for  decision  by  Par- 
liament than  by  this  Commission? — Oh  decidedly,  of 
course. 

13.112.  As    regards     the     political     aspect     of    the 
matter,    have    you  taken    any    part    in    political   life 
yourself? — I  have. 

13.113.  To   what   extent?— Well,    to   the   extent   of 
fighting  an  election. 

13.114.  Where  was  that? — That  was  at  Southport. 

13.115.  In     Lancashire? — Yes.     Southport     is    not 
typical  of  Lancashire,  I  would  suggest. 

13.116.  To  a  certain  extent  you  have  already  made 
a  public  confession  of  political  faith;' — Yes,  precisely. 


(The  Witnesi  withdrew.) 


Mr.    GEORGE   DOUGLAS  HOWAED   Coo:,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman :  Before  we  read  Mr.  Cole's  proof  I 
think  1  ought  to  say  for  the  assistance  of  any  gentle- 
men who  are  going  to  give  evidence  on  the  royalty 
juestion,  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  reach  them  to-day. 
1  am  very  sorry  after  having  given  them  the  trouble 
of  being  here.  We  shall  take  them  first  on  Tuesday. 
This  gentleman's  evidence  will  take  some  little  time 
and  we  adjourn  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  These 
gentlemen  who  are  in  attendance  on  the  royalty 
question  can  be  released. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  Are  the  witnesses  on  Tuesday  to 
be  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smillie.  I  simply  ask  for 
the  sake  of  convenience. 

13,117.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  if  we  shall  get 
to  them.  Certain  witnesses  we  have  of  my  own  and 
then  will  come  yours,  and  then  will  come  those 
gentlemen  called  by  the  Commission.  The  gentlemen 
specially  mentioned  need  not  be  here  until  Wednesday. 
This  witness  is  Mr.  George  Douglas  Cole.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Hon.  Secretary, 
Labour  Research  Department,  Executive  Member, 
National  Guilds  League.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  whole  of  his  evidence. 

The   Secretary:  — 

"  INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  It  is  stated  in  paragraph  IX.  of  the  Interim 
Report,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  that  "  even  upon  the  evidence 
already  given,  the  present  system  of  ownership  and 
working  in  the  coal  industry  stands  condemned,  and 
»ome  other  system  must  be  substituted  for  it." 

In  this  opinion  I  concur. 


2.  Six  of  the  members   of  the  Commission  state  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  Summary  of  conclusions  in  their 
Interim  Report  that  "  in  view   of  the  impossibility  of 
tolerating  any  unification  of  all  the  mines  in  the  hands 
of    a    Capitalist    Trust — in    the    interest   of   the   con- 
sumers as  much  as  in  that  of  the  miners — nationalisa- 
tion ought  to  be,  in  principle,  at  once  conceded." 

In  this  opinion  also  I  concur. 

3.  In  paragraphs  X.  and  XI.  of  the  Interim  Report, 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  three  other  members  of 
the     Commission      (but     not     in     paragraph     IX.), 
nationalisation    and  joint  control    appear  to  be  pre- 
sented as  mutually  inconsistent  alternatives.    Whether 
this  is  so  or  not  would  appear  to  depend   upon   the 
parties  among  whom  the  control  is  shared  or  divided. 

4.  In  paragraph  XII.  of  the  same  report  it  is  stated 
that  no  scheme  for  joint  control  has  been  placed  before 
the  Commission ;  but  among  the  papers  circulated  to 
me  is  a  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Straker,  who  gave 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,    and    this   statement    embodies    a   scheme   of 
national    ownership    combined   with  joint   control   by 
the  miners  and  the  State. 

With  this   scheme   I  am   generally,  and  largely   in 
detail,  in  agreement. 

5.  In   July,    1918,   the    Conference   of    the    Miners' 
Federation    at    Southport    unanimously    adopted    the 
following  resolution:  — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the 
time  has  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  when  it  is  clearly  in  the  national 
interest  to  transfer  the  entire  industry  from 
private  ownership  and  control  to  State  ownership, 
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n'itll  jnilll    eo  n  I  n 'I  il 'li  I    adlllMlistral  lull   I iv    til.'    Hiil  k 

ii  .in.l  ili.<  SMI.V    In  |nn-Mi:in.  e  ,il   iiiK  opinion, 

tin'    Vi    i  'Mil!    Kxecntivc    :IT-.'    instructed    In    minie- 
diaicu    rec  .nsidi-r  the  Druli   Hill  I'm- tin'   .Vil  ininili- 
sntion  of  the   Minrs     ...     in  tlio  light  of  the 
ncucr  phases  ol  development,  ill  tin-  industry,  so  us 
to  make    pun  i- inn   for  the  aforesaid  control    and 
administration  when  the  measure  becomes  law." 
This    l!e,olution    seems    to  mo  to  eniliody   the  policy 
that  ought  to  lie  :nlo|ii.'il  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
m:il    milling    industry    which   is  admitted  to   be   neces- 
sary by  ;ill  ihosi>  members  of  tho  Commission  who  have 
not   n  direct  financial  interest  in  the  retention  of  tho 
existing  system. 

.">.  My  reasons  tor  desiring  a  system  of  ownership 
and  control  similar  to  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Strakor 
fall  under  a  nnnilier  of  heads :  — 

Reasons  for  desiring  direct  and  adequate 
participation  by  tho  workers  in  the  manage- 
ment. 

(b)  Reasons  for  desiring  participation  of  persons 

nominated  by  the  State  in  the  management. 

(c)  Reasons  for  desiring  national  ownership. 

Reasons  for  Workers'  Participation. 

6.  The   workers    employed    in   and    about    collieries 
should   assume  a   direct  and  increasing  share   in   the 
management,  not  only  in  order  that  the  principles  of 
democracy   may  be  applied  to  industrial  organisation, 
but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers  and  of  the 
community.     We  have  reached  a  stage  in  certain  vital 
industries,   including  coal  mining,   if  not  in  industry 
as  a  whole,  when  the  workers  will  no  longer  consent 
to  remain  within  tho  boundaries  of  the  wage  system. 

7.  By  the  wage-system  I  mean  a  system  under  which 
tho  worker  sells  his  labour  to  an  employer  in  return 
for  a  wage,  and  by  this  sale  is  supposed  to  forego  all 
right  over   the  manner   in   which   his  labour   is   used 
within   the   terms  of  the  wage-contract,   all   right   to 
exercise  control  over  the  management  of  the  industry 
or  service  in  which  he  is  engaged,   and  all  claim   to 
the  produce  of  his  labour  or  to  the  common  product 
of  tho  labour  of  himself  and  his  fellow-workmen. 

8.  Thanks  to  the  growing  strength  and  consciousness 
of  Trade  Unionism,  this  wage-system  is  no  longer  fully 
and    completely    operative'.      Trade    Unions    do    con- 
stantly, by  collective  regulation  of  tho  conditions  of 
labour,  by  collective  bargaining,  and  by  strikes,  exer- 
cise a  certain  control  over  the  way  in  which  the  labour 
of  their  members  is  used,  and  even  over  management. 
But,  excluded  from   direct   participation   in   manage- 
ment  and   control,   Trade  Unions  and    workmen    are 
confined   in   the  main   to  the   imposition  of   negative 
forms  of  control,   i.e.,   virtually  to  a  Veto  on  certain 
methods  of  using  and  organising  labour.     Such  nega- 
tive regulation  inevitably  tends  to  take  a  restrictive 
form,  which  becomes  more  severe  as  Trade  Unionism 
becomes    stronger,    until    it    threatens  to   break   alto- 
gether the   system — the  wage-system — in  which    it  is 
enclosed. 

9.  In  the  words  of  the  Memorandum  submitted  by 
the   labour    representatives   to  the    recent   Industrial 
Conference,    "  Labour  has   now   grown   too   strong  to 
be  controlled   by   force  or  compulsion  of  any  kind." 
The  method  of  destroying  Trade  Union  "restrictions" 
by   a   frontal   attack  upon  Trade  Unionism   is   there- 
fore not  only  undesirable  but  in  practice  impossible. 
The  only  alternative  is  a  frank  acceptance  of  Trade 
Unionism,  and  an  endeavour  to  convert  the  negative 
(and  therefore  partially   restrictive)  control  which   it 
now  exercises  into  a  positive  (and  therefore  co-opera- 
tive) control. 

10.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of  industry  at  the 
present   time — and    of    the   coal   mining    industry   in 
particular  -  is  to  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
workers  and   of   their   Trade   Unions  in    making   the 
industry  as  efficient  as  possible. 

11.  This  involves  the  establishment  at  once  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  industrial  democracy  (that  is,  of 
direct,     control     by    .the     win-kens     and     their     Trade 
Unions)  that  is  immediately  practicable,  and  the  most 
rapid    extension   of    that    control    that    is  practicable 
iuhsoquently. 
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13.  Such  control  in  not  only,  or  mainly,  a  question 
of  wages,  hoiir.s  and  condition!)  of  labour  us  ordinarily 
understood ;  it  includes  the  whole  conduct  of  tin- 
industry,  both  in  its  productive  and  in  its  business 
aspects.  Especially  does  it  include  the  whole  domain 
ol  financial  and  productive  management  and  of 
MI  per  vision. 

13.  I   am   not   unmindful  of   the  enormous   import- 
ance   of    technical    and    expert    assistance,    both    in 
normal    mining    operations,    and    more    especially    in 
carrying  out  the  great  changes  that  are  necessary  in 
connection   with   the  reorganisation  of   the  industry. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  both  that  technical  and  expert 
assistance    can    be    combined    with    control    by    the 
workers  at  least  as  well  as  with  control   by  private 
capitalists,    and    indeed    that    the    natural    affiliation 
of  the  brain-worker  is  with  the  manual  worker  rather 
than  v>  ii  h  the  capitalist.     To  this  point  I  shall  return 
at  a  later  stage. 

14.  In  short,    from   the  point  of   view  of  the  coal 
consumer  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  only 
way  of  securing  efficiency  in  production — perhaps  the 
only  way  of   securing   at  all  the  continuance  of   in- 
dustry— is   to   enlist   the   active  co-operation   of    the 
workers   by   agreeing  at  once  to  the   assumption   by 
them  of  a  substantial  share  in  control. 

15.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  state  the  case  for  direct 
participation   in   control   from  the  standpoint  of  tho 
worker    himself.     Human    freedom,    where    it   exists, 
is  not  a  name,  but  a  living  reality.     It  implies,  not 
the  absence  of  discipline  or  restraint,  but  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  necessary  discipline  or  restraint  either  by 
the  individual  himself,  or  by  some  group  of  which  he 
forms,   and   feels  himself  to  form,  a  part.     A  demo- 
cratic or    "  free  "    system   of   government   is  one   in 
which  every  individual  not  only  has  a  share  or  vote, 
but  also  feels  that  his  share  or  vote  is  of  some  effect 
by   virtue  of  his  community   with   his   fellow-sharers 
or  fellow-voters. 

16.  This    principle    of    freedom     should     apply    to 
industrial   organisation,   which    forms    in    a  modern 
community  &o  important  and  so  insistent  a  part  in  a 
man's    life.     It  does   Hot    apply    under   the   existing 
system  of  conducting  industry ;  and  it  catanot  be  made 
to  apply  fully  in  a  day  or  a  year.     But  it  should  b« 
our  object  to  apply  it  ad  fully  as  we  can,  and  ever 
more  fully. 

17.  If,  then,  a  man  must  receive  orders,  he  must, 
if  he  is  to  be  free,  feel  tha't  these  orders  come  from 
himself,  or  from  some  group  of  which  he  feels  himself 
to  be  a  part,    or   from  some   person   whose  right    to 
give  orders   is  recognised   and  sustained   by   himself 
and  by  such  a  group.     This  means  that  free  industrial 
organisation  must  be   built  on  the  co-operation,   and 
not  merely  on  the  acquiescence,  of  the  ordinary  man, 
from  the  individual  and  the  pit  up  to  the  larger  units. 

18.  Only  the  increasing  adoption  of  this  method  of 
industrial  organisation  can  give  the  sense  of  fair  treat- 
ment   and    active    co-operation    to    the    worker,    and 
thereby,  through  the  removal  of  unrest  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  effort,  efficient  production  and  service  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  community. 

19.  With  the  question  of  national  ownership  I  deal 
at  a  later   stage;    but  I    desire   to  point  out  here, 
that  national  management  by  itself   will  not  secure 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  workers.     State  mana'ge- 
ment    means    in    practice   management    by    a    State 
Department ;  and  a  State  Department  is  not  a  "  group 
of  which  the  ordinary  man  feebl  himself  to  be  a  part." 
The  workers  under   State  management  are  no  more 
free,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  their  working  life  are 
concerned,  than  the  workers  under  capitalist  manage- 
ment.    The  question  of  joint  control  with  the  State 
is  dealt  with  further  below. 

20.  Joint  control  with  the  present  owners  or  with 
the  consumers  would  also  be  ineffective.     The  reasons 
for  this  are  also  dealt  with  below. 

Jfi'usons  for  Participation  by  the  State. 

21.  The   "control  of   industry  "    includes  two  dis- 
tinct functions,  tho  actual  management  of  productive 
and  distributive  enterprise,  and  the  ultimate  financisl 
control.     I  desire  to  deal  with  these  separately. 
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22.  The  reasons  for  Sta'te  participation  in  actual 
management  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  only 
temporary  validity.  If  the  whole  effective  working 
personnel  of  the  mining  industry  were  combined  in  a 
single  group  possessed  of  a  feeling  of  community,  and 
including  not  only  the  workers  a'nd  clerks,  but  also 
all  the  Supervisors,  professionals  and  experts  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  the  industry,  direct  participation  by 
the  State  in  the  normal  work  of  management  would  be 
unnecessary.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  position  will 
gradually  be  reached,  and,  to  that  extent,  that  direct 
State  participation  in  management  will  be  gradually 
withdrawn. 

23.  Until  this  becomes   possible,   the   State   should 
appoint  as  its  representatives  on  the  Mining  Council 
(excluding  for  the  moment  those  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  consumers)  persons  of  professional  or  expert 
knowledge  of  mining  operations 

24.  The  function  of  the  State,  therefore,  in  relation 
to  productive  management,   is   mainly  that  of  safe- 
guarding the  technical  efficiency  of  the  industry  until 
the   creation   of    a   complete   Mining   Guild    becomes 
possible. 

25.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  State  appointments 
to  the  Mining  Council  should  include  persons  specially 
appointed  to  represent  the  consumers.     Whether  this 
also  would  be  a  transitional  measure,  I  am  unable  to 
make  up  my  mind.     It  is,  however,  clearly  necessary 
that  the  consumers  of  coal  should  have  some  means 


of  ensuring  that  their  views  will  be  heard,  especially 
in  relation  to  questions  of  coal  distribution  and  the 
allocation  of  supplies  to  various  districts. 

26.  Direct  appointment  of  the  consumers'  repre- 
sentatives by  organisations  representing  the  main 
groups  of  coal  consumers  has  been  suggested ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  for  two 
reasons:  — 

(1)  because  the  groups  of  consumers  are  changing 

groups  and,  therefore,  their  names  ought 
not  to  be  included  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (e.g.,  if  coal  distribution  is  made  a 
municipal  and/or  a  co-operative  monopoly, 
the  retail  coal  trader,  who  is  now  an  im- 
portant consumer,  drops  out  of  existence) ; 

(2)  because  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  view  that 

an  employers'  association  in,  say,  the  steel 
industry  is  a  proper  representative  of  the 
consumers.  The  workers  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry are  fully  as  interested  in  the  supply 
of  coal  as  the  employers. 

These  reasons  are  not  intended  to  exclude  consulta- 
tion by  the  Government  with  consumers'  associations 
in  appointing  the  consumers'  representatives  on  the 
Mining  Council.  But,  pending  the  development  of 
some  more  effective  means  of  representing  the  con- 
sumers on  democratic  lines,  the  State  must  be 
regarded  as  the  warden  of  the  consumers'  interests. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


The  Secretary:  — 

"  Financial  Control. 

27.  I  come  now  to  the  question  of  ultimate  financial 
control.       Thjs   involves  (a)   scrutiny  of   the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Mining  Council,   (6)   ultimate  control  of 
prices,  (c)  provision  of  capital,   (d)  utilisation  of  the 
balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  (c)  methods 
of  expropriation,  redemption,  &c. 

28.  These  are  functions  which  concern  the  State  as 
the  representatives  not  of  the  consumers  but  of  the 
community  as  an  association  of  neighbours  or  citizens. 
Whatever   may   be   the   future   structure  of   political 
society,  they  are  for  the  moment  functions  properly 
to    be    exercised    by   the    people's    representatives    in 
Parliament. 

29.  At  the  same  time,  the  existing  organisation  of 
Parliament   does    not    provide    for    their    satisfactory 
exercise.       I  suggest  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Mines,  to 
consult  with  the  Mining  Council,  and  to  take  admini- 
strative action  in  these  matters,  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

30.  This  implies  that  any  surplus  of  mining  revenue 
over  expenditure,  or   expenditure  over  revenue,  will 
pass    into   the   budget,    and    that    any   fresh    Capital 
required,   whether  raised  by  special  mining  stock  or 
otherwise,  will  be  provided  by  the  State.     At  the  same 
time,  the  general  financial  management  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mining  Council. 

31.  Both    the    Mining    Council   and   the    proposed 
House  of  Commons  Committee  are  often  criticised  on 
the   ground    that    they    undermine   "  Ministerial    re- 
sponsibility."    May  I  respectfully  record  my  convic- 
tion   that,    under  existing    conditions,    "  Ministerial 
responsibilty  is  mostly  moonshine?  '' 

.Reasons  for  National  Ownership. 

32.  The  objections  brought  against  national  owner- 
•hip    are   usually    for    the  most    part    objections    to 
bureaucratic     control.     The     above     considerations, 
which  presuppose  national  ownership,  show  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  it  and  bureaucratic 
control. 

33.  National   ownership  of  the  mines  is  necessary 
for  three  principal  reasons;   (1)  for  the  sake  of  the 
(•"iniiiumty  in   order  to  secure  the  fullest  utilisation 
and  conservation  of  a  vital  natural   product  in  the 
common  interest ;   (2)  for  the  sake  of  the  consumer, 


in  order  to  prevent  exploitation  and  profiteering ; 
(3)  in  older  to  give  the  workers  the  sense  of  working 
for  the  community,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person. 

34.  Full   utilisation   and  conservation   of    our   coal 
resources  can  only  be  secured  by  unified  working,  and 
real  unification   of  working  can  only  be  secured  by 
unified  ownership. 

35.  This  only  leaves  the  two  alternatives  of  a  gigan- 
tic private  Trust  or  monopoly   (either  under  public 
control  or  otherwise)  or  of  national  ownership. 

36.  A  Coal   Trust  not  under   public   control   is   ob- 
viously cut  of  the  question. 

37.  War-time  experience  of  State  control   without 
ownership  has  proved  the  impossibility  of  either  effec- 
tive or  efficient  control  without   ownership.     Control 
without  ownership  involves  huge  waste  by  the  duplica- 
tion of  administrative  machinery. 

38.  Moreover,  in  controlling  prices  without  owner- 
ship the  State  continually  falls  between  the  two  stools 
of  cheapness  arid  plenty.     If  it  restricts  prices,  output 
is  restricted ;   if  it  fosters  output,   it  can  only  do  so 
by    permitting    high    prices.      The    retention    of    the 
motive  of  profit-making  as  the  incentive  in  industry 
renders  efficient  State  control  impossible. 

39.  In  addition,  the  full  co-operation  of  the  workers 
by  hand  and  brain  can  only  be  secured  if  they  feel 
that  they  are  working,  not  for  private  profit,  but  for 
the    benefit    of    the   community.     Just    as    national 
ownership  is  inadequate  without  workers'  control,  so 
workers'     control     is     inadequate     without     national 
ownership. 

40.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  workers  could  be  secured  by  a  system  of  joint 
control   between  owners  and   workers.     But  real  con- 
trol   by    the    workers    is   impossible    as    long   as   the 
industry  continues   to   be   conducted   for   the  private 
profit  of  the  owners  alone. 

41.  Where  this  is  recognised,   it  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested  that  the  workers   might   be  given,   in  law  or 
in  fact,  a  share  in  the  ownership  by  some  system  of 
individual   or   collective   profit-sharing   or  co-partner- 
ship. 

42.  In  my  opinion,  this  would  not  work  in  practice, 
because  the   motives  of  the  owners  and   workers   are 
irreconcilable   within   the  system   ef   private   owner- 
ship. 

43.  Even  if  it  could  be  brought  into  operation,  its 
effects    would    be    anti-social;    for   the   profit-making 
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in. it  i  vn  is  not  improved  merely  by  increasing  the 
nunilxtr  nl  shareholders.  Tim  coal  industry  requires 
in  lio  u inked  as  a  national  service,  free  from  the 
motive  nl  |ii-ulii  making. 

44.  In  any  case,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  disciiss 
this  MiggeMiou  in  detail;  for  it  would  certainly  be 
rejeeteil  hy  the  miners,  and,  as  it  has  only  been 
devisivl  in  tin-  hope  of  making  possible  the  continu- 
ance of  private  ownership,  it  would  thereby  fall  at 
if  it  has  not  already  fallen,  to  the  ground. 

Expropriation  and  Compensation. 

\'<.  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  at  all  fully  into  this 
as|nvt  of  the  question,  on  which  1  am  not  an  expert. 

40.  I  desire,  however,  to  emphasise  my  view  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  compensate  the  owners  of  mines 
or  minerals  on  the  basis  of  their  past  or  present  com- 
meteial  value. 

47.  My  reason  is,  that  this  valuo  depends  upon  the 
control  which  they  have  hitherto  been   able  to  exer- 
cise over  labour.     To  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
Ins!     this    control,     the    commercial     value    of    their 
property  has  become  unreal,   and  they  have  no  title 
to  compensation  in  respect  of  such  value.     They  must 
not  be  placed   by  compensation   in   a  more  secure  or 
more  favourable  position  than  other  capitalists,   who 
are  also  losing  their  control  over  labour  on  which  their 
past  profits  have  depended. 

Methods  of  Control. 

48.  As  I  have  stated,  I  am  in  general  agreement 
with   the    Scheme    of    Control    put    forward    by    Mr. 
Straker  on   March  14th.     There  are  only  two  points 
which   I   desire   to   elaborate   further   at   the   present 
stage. 

49.  The   first   point   concerns  the   position   of   pro- 
fessional,    technical     and     supervisory     staffs.        The 
members  of  these  staffs  can  be  roughly  divided   into 
two   'classes: — (a)    those    whose    function    is   imainly 
expert   and    (b)   those   whose   function    is   mainly   the 
supervision  or  direction  of  other  men. 

50.  In  the  case  of  class  (a),  the  principle  of  selection 
must    be   prima'rily    based   on    "  qualification  "    and 
expert  knowledge.       In  the  case  of  class  (b)  it  must 
be  based  primarily  on  personality. 

51.  I  hold  strongly  that  those  men  whose  business 
it  is   mainly   to   direct   others   should   be  chosen   by 
those  whom   it  is  their  business  to  direct,   either  by 
ballot  or  through  a  Committee  of  Selection  or  a  Trade 
Union. 

52.  Where  persons  whose  function  is  mainly  direc- 
tive must  also  posse*  technical  or  professional  qualifi- 
cations,  the  range  of  choice  should  be  restricted   to 
persons  possessing  the   neoess&ry    qualifications ;    but 
tlio  principle  of  selection  from   below  should  be  pre- 
served. 

53.  There  is  not  the  same  reason  for  the  adoption  of 
this  course  in  the  case  of   persons  whose  function   is 
mainly  or  exclusively  expert  and  advisory. 

•~>  I .  The  second  point  concerns  the  question  of 
<  mtralisation  and  local  initiative  in  control.  I  hold 
strongly  that  the  full  co-operation  of  the  workers  can 
only  be  enlisted  'by  a  system  of  control  which  is  largely 
localised,  and  included  a  considerable  element  of 
direct  control  by  the  workers  in  each  particular  pit. 
A  s\stem  of  joint  control  nationally,  or  even  nationally 
and  in  the  proposed  districts,  will  not  be  effective 
unless  it  is  combined  with  a  system  of  pit  control. 

55.  At  the  same  time,  pit  control  will  probably  not 
at  the  beginning  be  capable  of  such  full  establishment 
a--    national    and   district  control.     It  is  therefore  of 
tlir  greatest    importance   that  the   system   of   control 
first   established   should   be   such   as  to   admit   of    an 
increasing    element    of    devolution    both    from    the 
Mining    Council    to    the   district    and    from    both  to 
the  pit. 

CONCLUSION. 

56.  In  conclusion,  I   desire  to  emphasise  my  agree- 
ment with  the  words  of  paragraph  XV  of  the  Interim 
Report  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  by  three  other 


members  of  the  Commission,  that  "  it  in  in  the  in 
terosts  of  the  country  that  the  colliery  worker*  nhnll 
in  the  future  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  direction 
<>l  the  mine.  For  generations  the  colliery  worker  n 
have  boon  educated  socially  a'nd  technically.  The 
result  is  a  groat  national  asset.  Why  not  use  it:1" 

1  lielieve  that  these  words  can  only  be  made  good  in 
fact  by  the  adoption  of  national  ownership  combined 
with  some  such  system  of  control  as  that  which  Mr. 
Straker  outlined  to  the  Commission. 

NOTE  ON  HOUSING. 

In  paragraph  XXII  of  the  Interim  Report  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  three  other  members  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  levy  of  Id.  per 
ton  on  coal  raised  might  bo  collected  and  "  applied 
to  improve  the  housing  and  amenities  of  each  par- 
ticular colliery  district."  The  recognition  of  miners' 
housing  as  a  public  responsibility  is  satisfactory,  but 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  method  proposed  for 
raising  the  fund  is  the  best  available,  since  it  seems 
to  contemplate  direct  payment  by  the  consumer  as  an 
addition  to  price.  I  suggest  instead  that:  — 

(a)  while   royalties  continue,  the  Id.  per  ton,  or 

whatever  higher  sum  may  be  necessary, 
should  be  levied  as  a  tax  on  the  royalty; 
and 

(b)  when    royalties   are  nationalised,    (1)    if   any 

compensation  is  paid,  it  should  not  include 
compensation  for  the  proportion  of  the 
royalties  absorbed,  or  liable  to  absorption, 
by  such  a  levy,  a.  corresponding  sum  being 
placed  instead  to  the  credit  of  the  housing 
funds ;  or  (2)  if  no  compensation  is  paid, 
the  annual  charge  now  represented  by 
royalties  should  be  transferred,  in  whole  or 
or  in  part,  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the 
housing  fund." 

13.118.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  I  think  you  have  made 
a  special  study  of  trade  unionism,  have  you  not,  and 
that  you  have  written  books  about  it? — Yes. 

13.119.  You    are    also    secretary,    I    think,    of    tne 
workers'  side  of  the  Industrial  Conference? — Yes. 

13.120.  Since  the  most  important  condition  of  pro- 
sperity in  any  industry  is  the  attitude  and  temper  of 
the   workers,   your   knowledge  of  their   feelings   and 
aspirations    qualifies    you    specially    to    express    an 
opinion    about   the    proper    organisation   of    the    in- 
dustry?— It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so. 

13.121.  I  know  you  are  too  modest  to  say  it  your- 
self.    You   deal   first  of   all   with   what  you  call   the 
wage   system.      I   think  you   suggest   it   has   broken 
down.      Would    it   be  true   to   say   that  the   present 
demands  of  the  workers  go  far  beyond  the  old  ques- 
tions of  hours  and  wages  and  material  conditions? — • 
Certainly.     I  think  for  the  last  few  years  especially 
it  has  been  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  labour  dis- 
putes that  they  have  been  tending  to  centre  far  more 
round  questions  not  of  wages  and  hours  but  questions 
•which  involve  discipline  and  management  and  other 
things  which  have  been  previously  regarded  as  fall- 
ing   outside    the    scope    of    collective    negotiation    by 
trade  unions.     That  is  an  increasing  tendency,  and 
of,  course  it  is  increasing  more  and  more  as  labour 
becomes   more  organised    and   more   conscious  of   iw 
own  strength. 

13.122.  That  is  to  say,  present  grievances  are  not 
merely  material  grievances? — No,     I  should  say  that 
although  material  grievances  are  not  becoming  less, 
the   element    represented    by    material    grievances   i* 
becoming  proportionately  less  all  the  time. 

13.123.  And  their  present  demands  are  not  merely 
for  greater   opportunity  or   more  money,   but  for  a 
change  of   status? — I   think   the   fundamental    unrest 
which  has  spread  through  industry  does  not  rest  on 
those  factors  alone,  but  rests  on  the  worker's  feeling 
that  his  position  under  the  capitalist  system  is  an  un- 
just position. 

13.124.  In    fact   the   workers'    demand   is    a    moral 
demand  ? — Yes. 

13.125.  Might    I    say    they    are  finding  their  own 
souls?— Gradually. 
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[Continued. 


13.126.  And  in  the  present  commercial  system  that 
is  extremely  inconvenient?— Yes,   for  the  commercial 

18.127.  I  think  it  would  be  true  to  say,  would  it 
not,  that  there  was  also  a  slightly  different  attitude 
among   employers?     For   example,   you    are    familiar 
with   the   proposals    which    are   put   forward    for   in- 
dustrial  councils    or    for    profit-sharing.     Could    you 
tell  us  what  you  think  about  those?— Those  are  two 
rather    separate    groups    of    proposals,    but    the    In- 
dustrial    Councils    proposal— that     is     to     say,     the 
Whitley  Report  proposal — and  others  of  a  similar  ten- 
uL-iicy    are,    1    uunK,    really,    in    the   minus   of    those 
employers  who  have  taken  them  up,  mainly  methods 
of   getting  round  this  demand   of   labour  for   an   in- 
creased element  of  control  without  really  giving  any- 
thing   up,    and    the    Industrial    Council    proposal    is 
merely   a  proposal  for  placing  on   a  rather   broader 
basis  the  existing   machinery   for   collective   negotia- 
tion,  but   it   is   not  a  proposal   for   giving   any   real 
power  to  the  workers.     So  far  as  I  understand,  it  is 
not  proposed  that  the  Industrial  Councils  should  take 
over  any  actual  function  01   management.      Whether 
it  is  nominally  so  or  not,  it  remains  a  purely  advisory 
body,  and  if  you  reach  a  deadlock  on  an  Industrial 
Council,  there  is  no  power  beyond  the  power  of  tha 
workers  to  implement  its  decision. 

13.128.  And  your  view  therefore  is  that  these  other 
things  may  be  very  nice  and  a  sign  of  goodwill,  but 
they     are    not    of    very    much     importance    to     the 
workers     except     as     a     stepping     stone     to     some- 
thing   more? — I    think    that    the    Whitley    Report 
may     be     a     certain      amount     of      use     to      some 
of   the   less  organised   trades,    but   broadly   speaking 
I   do   not  think   the  Whitley  Report  is   a  document 
of    any    considerable   importance.      With    regard    to 
profit-sharing — I    did   not   answer    that   point    when 
you   put  it — I   think   profit-sharing  schemes  are  also 
of  very  little  importance  indeed.     They  are  generally 
only  produced  in  order  either  to  stem  some  amount 
of    unrest    among   the    workers,    or   else    to    prevent 
unrest  arising,    and   they   do   not,   so   far  as  I   have 
studied  profit-sharing  schemes  in  operation,   provide 
any  real  element  of  control,  or  even  give  the  worker 
any  share  in  the  profits  which  is  worth  talking  about. 

13.129.  It   is  suggested   that  they  sometimes    offer 
greater    incentives     to    the    worker? — Yes.       Profit- 
sharing  schemes  have  been  put  forward  as  a  substitute 
for  payment  by  results.     If  that  is  the  object  of  the 
profit-sharing  scheme,  I  think  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
to  produce  it 

13.130.  The  workers  will  produce  more  to  get  some 
of  it  back?-   Yes.     It  is  an  alternative  to  piecework. 

13.131.  Is  it  a  case  of  feeding  the  dog  on  its  own 
tail? — Yes;  it  all  comes  out  of  the  product  of  labour. 

13.132.  Have  you   seen   any  plan   under  a  private 
system   of    ownership   which    could    be   (supposed    to 
reconcile   workers  and   employers? — I   can  conceive  a 
reconciliation  up  to  a  certain  point  of  purely  material 
interests     of     the     workers     and     employers     of     a 
particular    industry.      I   can    conceive    that  coming 
about   only    by    an   immoral    conspiracy    against    the 
public    on    the    part  of    workers    and    employers.      1 
do   not  believe   any   big  organised  group  of    workers 
is  likely  to  go  in  for  such  a  partnership. 

13.133.  And  do  you  think,  if  it  occurred,  it  would 
be  mischievous? — Yes. 

13.134.  But  on  the  whole  you  think  it  is  not  likely 
to  occur? — That  is  so,  in  any  big  industry. 

13.135.  If   it  does   not  occur,  then   the   alternative 
is  the   continuance   of   industrial   war?— -Yes,   or   the 
finding  of  some  other  solution. 

13.136.  Why    is    it   impossible    to    find   any    stable 
solution    under    private    ownership? — I    think    it    is 
because  the  motive  of  profit  to  individuals,   which  is 
the    guiding    motive    of    industrial    organisation    at 
present,   is  irreconcilable   with  the  aspiration  on  the 
part  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  in  industry, 
including   many    employers,    managers  and    workers, 
which  is  an  inspiration  to  serve  the  public.     You  can- 
not  obey    that    motive   of   public    service    with    the 
motive  of  profit-making. 

13.137.  That  is  to  say,   in    private    industry    the 
workers  tend  more  and   more  to  feel   that  they   are 


used  as  instruments  of  production  for  the  conveni- 
ence or  profit  of  the  individual  employer?— Yes,  and 
still  more  that  they  are  being  used  for  the  con- 
venience and  profit  of  a  system.  It  is  not  the 
individual  employer,  but  the  system  as  a  whole. 

13.138.  And  what  they  aspire  to  is  to  be  the  ser- 
vants   of    the  public    serving   it    directly? — Yes,    and 
serving  dt  freely. 

13.139.  Now  you  pass  certain  interesting  criticisms 
on   some    schemes  of    nationalisation    which   are    put 
forward.     You  say  that  mere  nationalisation,  or  mere 
public  ownership,  or  public  administration,  although 
it  is  a  condition  of  finding  a  solution,  is  not  in  itself 
a  solution.     What  you  suggest  by  way  of  supplement 
is   what  may   be   called   selt-government   in  industry, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

13.140.  And    the   first   advantage   you  see   dn   that 
is  industrial  freedom.     Could  you  explain  more  fully 
what  you  mean  by  industrial  freedom? — The  meaning 
of  political   freedom    is   fairly  well   understood.     We 
understand    broadly    what    we   mean    when    we    talk 
about  political  democracy  and  a  man  being  a  citizen 
of  a  free  society.     I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  such 
societies   or  that   men    are    free    politically,    but   we 
understand  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  it.  The 
principles  •'  which    we    talk    about    when    we    talk    of 
political  democracy  apply  just  as  much  to  the  organ- 
isation  of    an    economic   system    as    they   do    to    the 
political   system.      I   feel    that    a    man    ought   to    be 
a  free  citizen  in  the  industrial  commonwealth  as  in 
the  political  commonwealth. 

13.141.  In  what  sense  is  he  not  free  in  industry  P— 
In  the  sense  1  tried   to  indicate,   that  the   theory  of 
the    wage    system    is    that    in    return    for    a    certain 
amount  of  money  he  sells  his  labour  power,   and   in 
doing  that  surrenders   his   right   to  control    the  way 
in  which  that  labour  power  is  used  and  the  right  to 
possess    the   product   of    his   own    labour.      I    do  not 
mean  that  that  works  perfectly  in  practice,  but  that 
is  the  theory  and  the  guiding  principle. 

13.142.  That  is  to  say,   in  so  far  as  the  power  of 
the  system  is  not  restrained  by  trade  unionism,  the 
individual    workman    really    lives    at    the    will    of    a 
master,  and  his  livelihood  depends  upon  his  caprice? 
— There  again   it  is  not  only  the  individual  master, 
but  also  the  whole  system  of  masters. 

13.143.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  is  an  agitator,  he  may 
be  dismissed? — Yes,  and  blacklisted. 

13.144.  He  may   find  piece-rates  arranged   and  re- 
arranged   for    no   reason   which   he   can   understand? 
— He   constantly   finds   piece-prices   adjusted  against 
him. 

13.145.  He  may  be  compelled  to  work  overtime  irre- 
spective   of    his   health? — Yes,    and    the   weaker    the 
trade  union  the  more  likely  that  that  sort  of  oppres- 
sion occurs. 

13.146.  And  your  view  is  that  that  kind  of  oppres- 
sion is  the  cause  of  the  revolt  which   is  now  taking 
place? — I  would  not  put  it   in  that  negative  sense. 
It  is  one  cause — the  final  positive  cause  is  the  aspira- 
tion of  men  towards  freedom. 

13.147.  Supposing    you    could    secure   freedom,  by 
which   I   understand   you    mean   corporate   control   of 
men  over  the  conditions  of  industry? — Yes. 

13.148.  Supposing  you  could  secure  that,   it  would 
mean  in  effect  devolving  much   greater  responsibility 
upon  the  men? — Yes,  it  makes  much  bigger  demands 
upon  the  man  than  the  present  system. 

13.149.  What  do  you  think  would   be  the   effect   of 
that  upon  production:' — Do  you  mean  the  immediate, 
middle,  or  ultimate  effect. 

13.150.  All?— I  think  the  ultimate  effect  would  un- 
doubtedly be  entirely   beneficial.     I  think  the  waste 
involved  in  the  absence  or  any  motive  of  si  rvice  on 
the  part  of  the  mass  of  people  is  incredible.     It  is 
an  enormous  waste  which  we  incur  every  day.     The 
immediate  effect  I  think  would  not    be  diminution  in 
output.     Whether  it  would  be  an  immediate  increase 
in  output  I  am  not  able  to  say.     You   have  to  allow 
a   certain   period    of    trial    for    a   system    to    find    its 
feet.     It   would    greatly    depend   upon   the    spirit    in 
which    it    was    evolved    and    the    competence    of    the 
people  working  it 
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1:1.151.  Wo  h.ur  hoard  something  about  "  tho 
<;.m  riinient  stroke,"  as  it  is  called.  Do  you  think 
under  private  industry  we  do  in  effect  secure  tho 
In'  l  energies  of  tho  workman  now? — No,  certainly 
n.it  ;  it  uoulcl  ho  a  very  curious  thing  if  we  did. 

13,162.  Have  you  known  canes  in  uhich,  owing  to 
tlm  l:n  I  that  pi.<,  rates  would  bo  reduced  if  work- 
nii'ii  earned  more,  'in  incentive  to  reduction  in  output. 
was  given  in  private  industry? — I  think  that  inccn- 
H\<  is  picsent  in  an  enormous  mass  of  private 
ishincnts. 

]:(,  i.;(.  'I  'herefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk  as  though 
tho  prrsi-nt  private  establishment!  wore  an  economical 
a  I  think  it  is  a  wasteful  system,  and  the 
•-t  waste  is  the  waste  of  human  motive. 

l.'i.l  'I  \\  here  any  large  proportion  engaged  in  an 
industry  I'eel  a  perpetual  injustice,  does  that  pro- 
dun'  great  ini'llicirnry  in  the  system? — Whore  there  is 
continual  friction  between  the  different  parties  there 
is  bound  to  bo  an  inefficient  system. 

l.'t.l.V).  What  you  propose  to  substitute  is  the 
discipline  of  good  will  for  the  discipline  of  fear? — 
Yes — discipline  by  on  organisation  in  which  you  are 
conscious  of  your  own  citizenship  in  the  community. 

13.156.  You  are  familiar  with  the  objections  which 
are  brought  against  proposals  of  that  kind.     Has  it 
ever    occurred    to    you    to    compare    them    with    the 
objections  which  used  to  be  brought  against  political 
democracy? — I  think  they  are  \etf  much  the  same. 
They   are  primarily  directed  not  to   a   proof,   but  to 
an  assertion  that  the  ordinary  man  is  not  competent 
t.i  exercise  power;  and,  secondly,  to  an  assertion  that 
he  docs  not  want  to  exercise  power.     That  accusation 
was  constantly  made  against  political  democracy,  and 
is     still     made.     It     is     now     being     made     against 
economical  democracy  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

13.157.  And;  on  the  whole,  political  democracy  has 
not    produced    the    social    catastrophes    which    were 
anticipated? — I  do  not  believe  so.     I  think  M.  Faguet 
has    written    a    book    on    democracy    which    is    very 
valuable. 

13.158.  He    is    a    brilliant    and    interesting    writer 
whose  voice  is  calling  in  the  wilderness? — Yes.     It  is 
a  verv  pleasant  voice  in  an   unpleasant  wilderness. 

I.'i.l59.  You  think  nevertheless  the  world  proceeds 
steadily  towards  democracy? — Yes,  steadily,  and  also 
by  jerks. 

13,100.  Do  you  think,  if  this  experiment  were 
made,  there  is  any  reason  to  anticipate  a  catastrophe 
such  as  used  to  be  foretold  with  regard  to  other  pro- 
gressive movements? — No,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
reason  to  anticipate  catastrophe  if  you  do  not  proceed 
in  this  direction. 

13.161.  That  is  to  say,   if  tho  system  is  to  work, 
it  must  be  with  good  will  and  general  assent  behind 
it?— Yes. 

13.162.  And  that  is  at  present  what  it  has  not  got? 
N".  and  it  is  losing  it  all  the  time.     It  never  had  it 

completely,  and  it  is  losing  it  every  day. 

13.163.  To  the  ordinary  workman  it  would  be  true 
to  say,   would   it   not,   that  the  economic   and   social 
tyranny  of  the  workshop  is  a  much  greater  grievance 
than  the  tyranny  of  a  distant  Government  has  been 
in  the  past? — Yes,  he  feels  it  much  more  nearly;  it 
affects  him  in  his  everyday  life. 

13.164.  With  regard  to  your  proposals  as  to  manage- 
ment,  you   do   not  propose,   I  presume,   to  supersede 
the    existing    technical    experts    and    persons    of    ex- 
perience who  now  conduct  the  industry? — No,  I  think 
their  assistance  is  of  the  utmost  importance.     I  tried 
to    point    out    that    I    think    that    assistance    can    be 
procured  just  as  well  under  the  system  which  I  have 
suggested  as  under  the  present  system,  and  probably 
better. 

13.165.  That    is    to    say,    there    is    no    question    of 
sweeping  away  existing  staffs? — No,  so  far  as  they  are 
adequate  or  expert  staffs. 

13.166.  But    you     would    employ    them    in    rather 
different  relations  in  the  framework? — Yes,  and  give 
them,  as  well  as  the  manual  workers,  a  much  greater 
amount  of  interest  as  workers. 

13.167.  You  suggest,  on  page  3,  that  some  managers 
ought   to    bo    recruited    by   election.     Have   you    any 
prnpnsal  to  secure  that  such  election  does  not  result 
in  persons  without  the  necessary  expert  qualifications 
being  chosen? — There  are  two  points  there.     In  the 


first  place,  I  suggest,  in  paragraph  62,  where  you 
l.ialing  with  people  requiring  technical  qualifirn- 
tious,  that  they  should  be  restricted  to  persons 
possessing  those  qualifications.  The  second  point  is 
that  I  believe  if  you  place  the  choi.  n  of  their  super- 
visors in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  whilst  you  would 
undoubtedly  have  a  certain  amount,  o|  mistakes  at 
the  beginning,  and  a  certain  number  of  wrong  people 
selected  at  the  start,  yet  I  believe  people  would  very 
soon  get  tired  of  selecting  idiots  to  supervise  them. 
In  my  own  experience,  I  know  of  nothing  more 
aggravating  than  being  supervised  by  an  idiot. 

13.168.  Granting   there    is    the   danger   which    you 
allege  of  selecting  persons  without  the  necessary  quali- 
fication, do  you  not  think  that  the  men  who  0.1  e  doing 
a  job  are  very  often  the  best  judges  of  men  to  organise 
and  lead  them? — Yes,  as  soon  as  they  have  got  out 
of  i  ho  idea  of  existing  antagonism  between  them  and 
the   management,    they    become    the   best    people    to 
do  the  selection.     The  only  question  is  whether  during 
tho  transition  from  the  present  system  some  will  not 
be    guided    by   the    feeling    that  the    management    is 
not    "  up  agin  "    them,   and    they    will   want   people 
who  will  be  easy  with  them. 

13.169.  And   this  period   of   transition  has  already 
begun.     Is  it  not  the  case  that  foremen  are  increas- 
ingly nominated  by  trade  unions? — Indirectly.     I  do 
not  think  there  are  cases  in  which  the  foremen   are 
actually  appointed  by  the  trade  unions  in  the  strict 
sense,     ihere   are   cases,    I   believe,   in    which    some- 
thing very  like  that  prevails.     Of  course  the  extent 
to  which  trade  unions  exercise  an  amount  of  control 
over  the  selection   of   foremen   negatively  by  veto   is 
increasing   very    fast. 

•"13,170.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  fore- 
men who  are  appointed  in  such  a  way  with  some 
reference  to  the  desires  of  the  men  whom  they  have 
to  control  and  govern  are  less  efficient? — The  only 
case  I  can  call  to  mind  is  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
organised  factories  I  know. 

13.171.  Will    you     explain     more    fully     what    you 
think    would    be   the  relation    between   the    manage- 
ment and  the  Pit  Committee  in  the  case  of  mining? 
It  is  sometimes  suggested  this  would  involve  a  con- 
fusion   of    responsibility  or   destruction   of    responsi- 
bility, and  that  you  would  have  a  committee  of  busy- 
bodies  interfering  with^  every  detail.     Do  you  think 
there  is  any  real  danger  of  that? — Not  if  you   have 
a  sensible  system  of  organisation.     Of  course,  if  you 
had    your    Pit   Committee  absolutely    unco-ordinated 
by   district    or   national  machinery,    and   merely   set 
up  a  system  of  pit  control  with  nothing  else,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  real   argument ;   but  I  suggest 
that  point   is  very   largely    met  by   the  relation    be- 
tween the  Pit  Committee  and  the  district  body,  and 
also  secondarily  by  the  connection  between  the  district 
body    and    the  national    body,   and    I  say   where   you 
get  a  difficulty  arising  you   meet  that  point   by  an 
appeal  to  the  district  body  and  you  settle  it  in  that 
way. 

13.172.  Chairman:    Would    you    make   the  district 
body  final  or  that  everything  should  go  to  the  national 
body? — I  would  not  say  everything  should  go  to  the 
national  body.     I  think  you  would  come  to  questions 
of  principle  which  would  have  to  go  to  the  national 
body.     I  should  be  in   favour,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
making  the  district  body  final  on  all  questions  oth-jr 
than  questions  of  principle. 

13.173.  Mr.    E.   II.  Tawney:    Would    it   be   a  fair 
analogy   to  what  you   propose  to  take    the   relation 
at    present   existing    between  the   manager  and    the 
Board  of   Directors,  which  is  after   all,    if   it  ia  not 
profane  to  say  so,  nothing  more  elevated  than  a  com- 
mittee:  the  Board  of  Directors  leaves  him  consider- 
able discretion  in  certain   cases,   and   the  committee 
would  leave  similar  discretion? — The  difference  is  that 
the  Pit  Committee  knows  probably  a  good  deal  more 
about  it  than  the  Board  of  Directors. 

13.174.  If  interference  takes  place,  it  would  be  the 
interference  of  knowledge  instead  of  the  interference 
of  ignorance? — Yes,  or  the  interference  of  tho  know- 
ledge of  the   industry  instead   of   the  knowledge  of 
making  profits. 

18.175.  You  speak  towards  the  end  of  your  paper 
of   compensation.     You   say    that    the    value   of    the 
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property  of  those  who  now  own  it  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry depends  largely  upon  the  implicit  assump- 
tion that  they  will  continue  to  control  the  services 
of  labour,  and  that,  as  that  assumption  is  weakened 
by  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  trade  unionism,  so  the 
value  of  that  property  diminishes?— Yes. 

13  176  And  you  think  it  reasonable  that,  in  fixing 
compensation,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  fact 
not  only  that  coal  mines,  as  it  is  said,  are  a  wasting 
asset,  but  this  control  over  labour  is  a  wasting  asset." 
That  is  so— that  is  assuming  compensation  at  all. 

13.177.  That  is  to  say,  on  your  view  changes  are 
certain   to  take  place.    Would   it  be  correct  to  say 
that  you  think  that  the  present  owners  of  property 
in  the  mining  industry  would  be  very  lucky  indeed  to 
be  bought  out  now,  because  later  on  they  might 
obliged   to   surrender  control   without  being    bought 
out  at  all?— Yes,  I  think  there  are  two  points  there 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  they  might  be  faced 
with   complete  confiscation   at  a  later  stage  if  they 
are  not  bought  out  now ;  in  the  second  place,  I  think 
the    circumstances    of    the    moment— especially 
Parliamentary   circumstances     of     the    momen^are 
far  more  favourable  to  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  securing  unduly  high  compensation  than  the  cir- 
cumstances of  any  subsequent  Parliament  are  likely 
to  be. 

13.178.  Does  what  you  say  under  that  head  apply 
still  more  to  royalties?— Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

13  179  Royalties  being  already  liable  to  taxation 
which  is  likely  to  increase?— Yes,  and  royalties  being 
more  popular  for  taxation  than  ordinary  capital. 

13,180.  So  that  what  you  really  think  ought  to  be 
done  would  be  to  offer  a  kind  of  solatium  to  vested 
interests  and  not  to  pay  the  full  market  prices  as 
compensation?— Yes,  that  is  roughly  my  suggestion. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  too  definite  about  it,  but  one 
suggestion  I  might  make  very  tentatively  indeed  is 
that  in  any  compensation  in  Government  stock  so 
paid  to  the  owners,  there  ought  to  be  some  clause 
enabling  the  stock,  or  a  proportion  of  it,  to  be 
resumed  by  the  Government  without  compensation  in 
the  event  of  confiscatory  measures  being  introduced 
in  other  industries.  What  I  mean  is,  supposing  you 
compensate  the  mine  owners  at  the  present  stage 
with  certain  Government  stock,  and  then  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  nationalisation  of  some  other  industry — 
say  the  shipyards — by  that  tfme  vou  will  have  moved 
on  so  that  the  terms  of  compensation  granted  to 
the  shipbuilders  will  be  less  favourable  than  the 
terms  originally  granted  to  the  mine  owners.  I 
should  suggest  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  insert 
in  your  terms  of  compensation  some  clause  which 
would  enable  you  on  that  occurring  to  cut  down  -the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  mine  stock  held  by  the  mine 
owners. 

13.181.  Chairman  :    Would  that  affect  the  price  of 
stock  at  all? — It  would,  I  presume. 

13.182.  Mr.   E.  H.  Taumey:    Do  you  see  any  pro- 
spect of  anything  approaching   a  final  settlement  of 
the  kind  of  questions  which  has  been  agitating  the 
mining  industry  for  the  last  10  or  20  years  short  of 
nationalisation    and   some   scheme   of   administration 
and   government  by  the  workers  in  the  industry? — 
I  think  the  real  position  you  are  up  against  is  some- 
thing like   this :    that   you   have  the   choice  between 
carrying  on  with  the  present  system  until  you  reach 
the  stage  where  that  system  breaks  down  altogether 
and  you  have  a  period  of  chaos  and  a  very  difficult 
task   of   reconstruction    indeed,    and   the   alternative 
of  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  trying  an  experi- 
ment, so  far  as  you  can,  in  the  creation  by  this  new 
system    of   nationalisation   and   trying   to   avoid  any 
sHarp  break  and  period  of  chaos. 

13.183.  Do  you  think  that  not  only  the  course  of 
justice    to    the    workers,    but    the    courso    of    social 
prudence  is  not  to  wait  until  catastrophe  occurs  but 
to  forestall  it? — Certainly. 

13.184.  Mr.  Frank  Hodycs :    Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  unionism  as  it  affects  manual  workers, 
have  you   made  any   study  of  trade  unionism    as  it 
affects  the  managerial  staffs  in  the  mining  industry? 
—In  the  mining  industry  very  little.     I  have  made  a 
good   deal   of  study  of  the   general   question   of  the 
organisation  of  supervisors,  managers  and  workers  in 


industry   generally,   but   I    do   not  know   very   much 
about  niLumg  cr^an.sation. 

13  185.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  trade 
union  among  the  managerial  staffs  in  the  mining 
industry?— I  know  there  is  a  Mine  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation and  an  Under  Managers'  Association. 

13.186.  What  would  be  the  kind  of  objects  of  such 
trade   unions?— It   would   have   presumably   two   dis- 
tinct kinds  of  objects  :  one  would  be  the  safeguarding 
of  the  material  and  economic  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers,   and    the   other    would    De   the    pecuniary    com- 
munity of   interest   among  the   particular   grade   of 
persons.      That    might    be    done    through    the    sama 
association.     It  is  more  often,  I  think,  in  the  mining 
industry  done  through  separate  associations.     Either 
of  those  forms  of   association   might  develop,    and   1 
think   both   have,    to    a   certain   extent,   developed    a 
third  form  of  activity,  which  is  the  desire  for  control 
which  you  have  on  the  part  of  managers,  and  which 
has  developed  from  the  economic  bond,  or  you  might 
have  it  develop  out  of  the  pecuniary  bond,  or  both, 
of  course. 

13.187.  Would     such     an     association     also     be     a 
symptom   of   a  certain   form  of   industrial    unrest?— 
Yes.    I  think  during  the  last  few  years  unrest  among 
managers  has  become  a  very  considerable  factor. 

13.188.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  there  is  any 
growth  of  antagonism  between  managers  and   share- 
holders or  directors? — I  would   not  like  to  say  that 
for    the    mining    industry,    but    certainly-  for    other 
industries,    and    especially    for    the    engineering    in- 
dustry:   the  managerial  staffs  are  tending  more  and 
more  to  organise  along  trade  union  lines  and  include 
the  demand  for  greater  professional  control  in  their 
programmes. 

13.189.  Are  not  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
weeks   ago   a  strike   was   on   the   point   of   occurring 
among  certain   officials  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield:1 
—Yes,  I  know  the  Colliery  Officials'   Society  sent  in 
strike  notices. 

13.190.  So   that,    in    re-casting   this    industry,    due 
regard  would  have  to  be  paid  to  those  symptoms  of 
industrial     unrest    existing    among    the    managerial 
staffs? — I    want   them    to    have    a    very    considerable 
share  in  the  government  of  the  industry  along  with 
the  manual  workers,  and  I  believe  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion is  a  system  of  government  which  will  include  the 
managerial    element     along     with    the     clerical     and 
manual  elements. 

13.191.  Already,  I  believe,  certain  movements  are 
growing  in  that  direction? — Certainly. 

13.192.  Are  you  aware  that  already  there  lias  been 
an    affiliation   between   what   is   regarded    as    a    ver> 
revolutionary  trade  union — the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation — and    a   group   of   officials   known   as   the 
South    Wales    Colliery    Officials'    Union?— I   did    not 
know  it  had  gone  as  far  as  that.     I  knew  they  were 
working  together  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  of  course, 
if  you  go  a  step  further,  you  find  the  Miners'  Asso- 
ciations include  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  deputies 
already  in  their  rankb. 

13.193.  Would   it   surprise  you   to   learn   that   the 
deputies  too  have  evinced  symptoms  of  industrial  un- 
rest  during   the  last   two  or  three  years  of   a  very 
marked   character? — Not  in  the   least.  I  have   come 
across  it. 

13.194.  Are  you   aware  of   a,  strike  of   deputies   in 
tlie   year  1917    throughout   the   whole  of   the  South 
Wales  coalfield? — I  remember  it  very  faintly.     I  do 
not   remember   the  details. 

13.195.  Would  you  suggest,   or  have  you  sufficient 
information  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  that  both  manual 
workers    and    technical    or    managerial    workers    are 
growing  in  their  opposition  to  private  ownership  in 
industry? — I   think    that    is   undoubtedly    so,    and    I 
think  that  the  prospects  of  an   alliance  between  the 
manual   and  the  managerial   worker   are   very   much 
brighter    at   the   present  moment   than    ever  before. 
I  think  that  the  managerial  staffs   are  beginning  to 
realise  that  their  interest  really  lies  with  the  manual 
workers   and  not  with   the  owners   of   capital. 

13.196.  Is  it  in  the   hope-  of  that  developing  that 
you    pin    your    faith    to    the    practical    operation    of 
your    system    of    control?— Yes,    Certainly.      I    only 
suggest    this    system    and    I    only    approve    of     Mr. 
Straker's  system  as  what  you   may  call   a  half-way 
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house.     I    want  to  see  a   very   much   more  complete 

system  of  .sell  government  develop  in  tho  mining 
industry,  but  1  do  not  think  I  hat  can  develop  com- 
pletely until  yon  have  a  fusion  of  fevling  between 
the  managerial  and  the  manual  working  den: 
1  believe  under  national  ownership  that  fusion  will 
detelop  very  rapidly  indeed. 

l.'t,  IH7.  Turning  to  profit-sharing  schemes  which 
may  represent  a  dill'erent  system  to  the  existing 
system  in  the  mining  industry  in  which  there  is  no 
profit-sharing  at  present,  would  you  suggest  that  a 
profit-sharing  scheme  between  the  miners  and  mine 
ouners  would  result  ill  a  conspiracy  against  the 
comuuity? — Assuming  that  tho  miners  agreed  to  such 
a  scheme  and  worked  sneii  a  scheme  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  true  to  capitalist  principles,  tho  con- 
sumers would  have  to  look  out. 

13.198.  That  is  to  say,  under  a  profit-sharing  scheme 
you   have  this   motive,    the  creation   of   the   greatest 
possible  profit  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  the 
highest    possible    wages? — That    is   so.      To    give   the 
workman  a  financial  incentive  to  keep  up  the  prices 
of  coal  against  the  consumer. 

13.199.  And  the  consumer  would  suffer? — Yes,  the 
consumer  would  suffer. 

13.200.  Do  you  think  on  the  other  hand  that  with 
this  growth  of  antagonism,  this  almost  proved  growth 
of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  managerial  staff, 
the  under  officials  and  the  manual  workers,  that  any 
system   of   trustification   or    unification  of   industries 
under  capitalist  trust  would  tend  towards  increased 
productivity  of  the  industry  and  smooth  working  in 
the  future? — I  do  not  think  it  would   tend  towards 
smooth    working.      I    think    it    would    intensify    the 
antagonism.     If  it  did  not  tend  towards  smooth  work- 
ing it  would  be  extremely  unlikely  to  lead  to  increase 
of  output.     I  think  also  that  the  capitalist  trust  in 
mining  industries  would  in  many  cases  lead  to  a  con- 
certed policy  of  restriction  of  output.     That  is  the  ex- 
perience of  trust  organisations  in  the  past.     It  is  the 
case  that  if  the  miners  restrict  output  tho  capitalists 
certainly  restrict  output  just  as  much. 

13.201.  Is  that  your  experience   of  trusts  on  a  big 
scale  in  other  countries,  America,  for  example? — You 
cannot  generalise  about  trusts  in  that  way.     A  good 
many  trust   organisations,  or  rather   cartel  organisa- 
tions, have  been  built    up    almost    entirely    on    the 
principle  of  limitation  of  output. 

13.202.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  scheme 
of  control  here.     I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question 
about  it.     To  what  degree  would  you  entrust  control 
to  the  workman  in  the  initial  stages  of  this  scheme? — 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.     I  want 
to  know  what  the  workman  is.     It  at  once  raises  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  the  national  control,  dis- 
trict-control and  pit  control.     If  you  will  put  it  in 
compartments  I  will  try  and  answer  it. 

13.203.  Start   from  the  top.     Can     it    be    assumed 
there  is  sufficient  intelligence  in  the  country,  both  on 
the   technical    side   and     the     administrative  side,   to 
control     the     industry     in     its    national     aspect? — 1 
think  so.     I   think  you    want,   of    course,  in    any  re 
organisation  of  the    mining    industry  the    very  best 
technical  advice  you  can  get.     The  technician  begins 
by   improving  the  organisation  of   the  industry,   and 
applies    science    to    it.     I    think    we    can    get    better 
organisation  in  connection  with  some  systems  of  con- 
trol than  others,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Miners'  Feder- 
ation are  probably  capable  of  playing  the  necessary 
part  under  the  scheme  in  the  utilisation  of  scientific 
experience  of  the  coal  industry  on  its  technical  side. 

13.204.  Would    you    think    men     are     sufficiently 
intelligently  equipped    in    the  districts    to    efficiently 
administer  the  industry  in  the  separate  districts?— 
dc  not  know  about  every  district.     So  far  as  some  of 
the  districts  that  I  know  of  are  concerned  I  have  no 
doubt  at   all   they   are  sufficiently  equipped.     I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  sufficiently  equipped    in    Lanark- 
shire,   and   I   have    no    doubt    they   are    sufficiently 
equipped  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.     Those  are 
the  districts  I  know  best.     I  should  say  the  same  is 
true  of  any  large  district.     What  the  position   is   in 
some  little  coalfield  in  the  Midlands  I  cannot  tell  you. 

13.205.  Are  you  afraid,  assuming  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  ability  exists    to    run    the    industry  in  its 


national  and  district  aspects,  that  the  workmen 
who  would  embrace  the  managerial  stall  are  at  thm 
•  oiujM-tent  to  do  H  hut,  alter  all,  a  tho  i>ltt*  tivi- 
thing,  conduct  tho  production  of  the  commodity? — 
'I  hat  is  the  pit  control  you  are  dealing  with.  I  think  in 
the  pit  you  have  this  problem  to  face  that  pit  control 
u  ill  he  more  difficult  to  develop  immediately  in  it* 
full  sense  than  either  district  or  national  control, 
bccauso  if  you  are  going  for  a  system  of  unification 
you  will  have,  whilst  you  are  bringing  that  system 
about,  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity 
and  you  will  have  to  avoid  experiments  which  are 
outside  the  sphere  of  your  policy  of  unifications  and 
also  because  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  make 
several  thousand  experiments  at  once  than  one  or 
a  dozen  experiments;  they  are  more  difficult  to  keep 
in  hand.  At  the  same  time  I  think  in  the  complete 
working  of  the  scheme  the  pit  control  is  really  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  thing  turns.  I  mean  the 
real  problem  you  are  up  against  is  the  problem 
of  getting  the  ordinary  working  miners  really 
interested  in  the  industry,  and  the  thing  you 
have  above  everything  else  to  develop  is  the  element 
of  pit  control.  It  will  probably  grow  more  slowly. 
I  want  to  see  a  progressive  amount  of  decentralisation 
as  the  scheme  gets  into  working  order. 

13.206.  The  success  of   the  pit  committee   depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  workmen  are  prepared 
to   accept  responsibility? — Yes,   that   is   so,    and   you 
can  even  see  that  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  working 
of   the  pit  committees  despite  their  limited  powers 
during   the    war.     In    districts    where   the    pit  com- 
mittee has  been  restricted  to  absenteeism  it  has  been 
useless.     When  it  has  taken  other  functions  into  its 
hands  it  has  for  a  time  in  certain   districts  been  a 
very  great  success.     I  might  mention  certain  Derby- 
shire collieries.     What   has    generally    happened   has 
been  that  owners  who  are  anxious  for  the  pit  com- 
mittee  to  deal  with   absenteeism   have  been   equally 
anxious  to  shut  it  down  when  it  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  take  a  real  active  life.     I  think  the  experience  of 
pit  committees  is  very  encouraging. 

13.207.  Are  you  aware  that  certain  pit  committees 
in  certain  districts  made  application  to  share  in  some 
small  degree  in  production  and  that  was  refused  ? — 
I  know  that  happened  in  certain  cases. 

13.208.  That  increased  the  bitterness  then  existing 
between  the  workman  and  the  capitalist? — Yes. 

13.209.  You  think  the  sense  of  responsibility   will 
grow  in  stages;  it  cannot  be  assumed  all  at  once? — 
If  you  move  a  man  into  a  comparatively  rotten  sys- 
tem and  compel  him  to  work  there  for  the  greater 
part    of   his    life   and    then    take   him    out   and    put 
him  into  a  healthy  environment  you  cannot  expect 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  healthy  environment  all 
at  once.     It  takes  time  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of 
the  bad  system. 

13.210.  Have  you  arrived  at  this  point  of  view  that 
unless  industry  is  prepared  to  adapt  itself  to  giving, 
taking    the    long   view,    complete  responsibility    and 
control  to  the  producers  of  industry  that  industry  is 
likely   to   break   down? — My  view   is  that   unless   big 
steps  of  re-ad.iustment  are  taken   on  the  lines   sug- 
gested you    will    have   eventually    a    catastrophe    in 
your  industry,   and  that  is  to  be  avoided,  if  it  can 
be   avoided.     I    am    avoiding   committing   myself   to 
your  actual  wording  there. 

13.211.  Sir  Allan  Smith:   May"  I  ask  you  what  be- 
comes of  the  employer  in  this  scheme  of  yours? — That 
depends  upon  what  sort  of  person  the  employer  is. 

13.212.  The  individual   who   is  presently  called  the 
employer? — That   depends   upon  his  competence.     If 
he  is  a  competent  man,  I  hope  he  will  get  a  job  in 
some    managerial    capacity;    if   not    he    may  have    to 
work  as  a  coal  heaver. 

13.213.  I  assume  that  applies  to  all  industries  as 
much    as    coal?— Not    in    the   same  immediate   sense 
as    in   the    coal   industry.      In   many    industries   the 
workers  have  not  reached  the"  same  stage  of  organisa- 
tion and  the  industry  is  not  to  the  same  extent  ripe 
for  adopting  the  measures  suggested.     I  assume  the 
scheme  is  working  hy  stages,  and  different  stages  in 
different  industries. 

13.214.  Do    you    anticipate    the    possibility    of    it 
taking  place  in  shipyards?— I  think  in  shipyards  it 
will  come  very  soon ;  it  is  one  of  the  riper  industries. 
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13.215.  Do  you  suggest   it   can    take   place    in   all 
industries  in  the  Kingdom?-!   would  not  say  that 
exactly.     I  suggest  that  all  industries  whirt  have  a 
[.resent    any    form    of    capitalist   organisation    must 
ultimately  pass  into  national  ownership. 

13.216.  All    manufactories,    we    may    take    it,    are 
proper  subjects  for  nationalisation?—  [Jltimately,  yes 
—national  ownership.  . 

13.217.  That  eliminates  all  question  of  employer 
Qua  employers,  yes. 

13.218.  What   about   capital  ?-Could   you   particu- 
larise that  rather  more? 

13.219.  What  is  going  to  become  of  capital." 
refer  to    a    capitalistic    system,    you    eliminate    that 
system   and  substitute  a  national  one.     What  is  to 
become   of    the  capital    at   present    involved,  m    the 
system?— That  capital  instead  of  being  the  asset  o 
the  private  individual  becomes  an  asset  of  the  com- 
munity. 

13  220  At  tho  moment  I  assume  you  agree  that 
capital  belongs  to  the  shareholders?— Under  a  social 
convention  it  is  allowed  to  be  treated  as  belonging 

to  them.  ,    , 

13  221    Accepting  the  conventions  as  we  find  tnem— - 
capital   belongs    to  the   shareholders?— I    think   if   I 
answered   yes   I   should  be   recognising  the   right  o 
shareholders  to  the  capital. 

13  222.  Do  not  trouble  about  rights.  The  fact  at 
present  is  the  shareholders  are  the  owners  of  the 
property?— Yes,  legally. 

13,223.  If  you  expropriate  these  shareholders  th 
it   means   you   may   expropriate   some   of  the   share- 
holders who  are  the  working  class?— Yes. 

13  224    Do  you  think  they  should  be  subjected  to 
that    expropriation?— I    have    never   suggested    that 
you  should  completely  take  away  all  the  property  i 
present  in  the  hands  of  any  individual  person, 
suggest  if  a  workman  owns  a  share  in  a  cotton  factory, 
say     he    should    cease    to   own   that    share    and    the 
cottnn   factory   should  become   the   property   of  -the 
community. 

13.225.  What  becomes  of  the  amount,  the  value  of 
the   share    which    this   man   has   taken    away?— That 
raises  the  whole  question  of  compensation.     I  do  not 
recognise  the  right  to  compensation.     I  do  recognise 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  some  form  of  what  you  may 
call  compensation. 

13.226.  You  believe  in  the  right  to  live,  1  suppose, 
and  the  right  to  work,  and  the  right  to  save,  if  that 
•s  possible?— That  is  a  very  big  phrase.     The   right 
to  save  is  admissible. 

13.227.  Suppose    you    were    not    to    spend    all    the 
money  that  is  paid  to  you,  I  assume  that  is  saving? 
—Yes. 

13.228.  Are  you  to  continue  to  have  that  right? 
The  'right  to   save  at  present    involves   the   rurht   to 
receive  interest  in  sating.     If  I  accept  the  right  to 
save   I    am    not   necessarily    accepting    the    right    to 
interest  as  a  right  to  save. 

13  229  You  are  not  necessarily  accepting  the  right 
to  invest -your  savings?— Not  investing  for  financial 
gain.  .  ,  „ 

13.230.  Yon   would   invest   them   with   no   uiteres 
—You  would  place  them  in  a  bank  which  is  not  pay- 
ing interest.  , 

13.231.  You  lend  to  the  bank,  do  you  not?-  Thay 
are  to  be  nationalised. 

13  232  They  are  to  be  nationalised,  I  forgot.  You 
say  they  are  to  be  suppressed  by  an  edict.  Have  you 
ever  supervised?— I  cannot  say  I  have  directly 
supervised ;  I  have  worked  with  people. 

13,233.  You  cannot  imagine  his  feeling  under  such 
a  dictum  a-s  you  have  given  here?— I  will  do  my  best. 

13  234    With    regard    to    the    question   of    the    In- 
dustrial Council,   do  you   seriously  suggest  that   the 
Industrial    Councils    proposals    are    not    sound ."- 
Whitley  proposals? 

13.235.  No;    the    Industrial    Council    proposals."— 
I    did    not   say   that.      Wrhon    I    spoke   of   Industrial 
Councils  I  spoke  of  the  Whitley  proposals. 

13.236.  You  said  you   are  secretary  of  the  labour 
side  of  the  Industrial  Council  ?— Yes. 

13.237.  You  criticised  this  proposal  in  the  same  way 
an   you    criticise    the    Whitley    Council's    scheme?—! 


think  not.  I  was  not  asked  questions  about  this  pro- 
posal. I  think  it  was  the  proposal  of  the  Whitley 
Committee. 

13.238.  You   were  asked   whether  the  \\hitley  pro- 
posals were  methods  of  getting   round   the  claims  oj 
tho  workmen  without  dealing  with  them? — Yes. 

13.239.  And    tho  Industrial    Council   proposals   had 
the  same  effect? — I  did  not  say  that. 

13.240.  Do  you  differentiate   between   the   two?— I 
think  the  reason  why  the  Prime  Minister  called  the 
Industrial  Conference  was  that  he  was  in  a  hole  and 
he  hoped  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  time  by  calling 
it,   not  expecting  anything  considerable  to  come  out 
or  it. 

13.241.  Have  you  considered  the  Joint  Report  that 
was  signed?     Do  you  suggest  the  report  is  of  no  use 
whatever? — I  suggest  the  Industrial  Council  will  nor. 
solve  the  industrial  problem,   and   ro  joint  body  be- 
tween employers   and   workers  can   solve   it.     It  may 
be  a  useful  piece  of  machinery ;  I  think  it  is. 

13.242.  Do  you   contend  there  is  such  a  feeling  of 
antagonism    between   employers   and   employed   as   to 
make  it  hopeless  to  expect  co-operation   between  the 
two? — I  think  there  is  such  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
between  the  two  parties  that  any  complete  or  efficient 
system   of    co-operation    is   now   impossible.     I   think 
that  difficulty  will  increase  and  not  decrease. 

13.243.  Do   you   suggest   it    is   impossible? — I   said 
complete  and  efficient  co-operation. 

13.244.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  not  in  being? — It  may 
lie  in  being  where  the  workers  are  not  strong. 

13.245.  Do    you    suggest    in    many    of    the    highly 
organised    industries   the   relation    between   employer 
and  employed  is  not  satisfactory? — Yes. 

13.246.  Even  in  individual  cases? — Do  you  mean  do 
I    suggest  there   are   not   any   cases  where  it   is  not 
satisfactory? 

13.247.  Do  you  suggest  that? — Taking  the  general 
relations  between  employers  and  workers  in   any  big 
industry   I    say    they    are    fundamentally    thoroughly 
unsatisfactory.     You  may  in  any  industry  find  indi- 
vidual  employers   getting   on   nicely   with    individual 
workmen.     That  is  not  the  point.     I  am  dealing  with 
the  general  relations  in  the  industry  and  their  effect 
on  the  working  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

13.248.  You  seriously  suggest  there  is  such  a  pull 
between  the  two  parties  to  industry  at  the  moment? 
—Yes. 

13.249.  You   say  the  labour  disputes  are   c.uestions 
of  discipline  and  management.     Do  you  suggest  that 
most  of  the  strikes  we  have  had  during  the  war  are 
against  discipline  of  the  Trade  Unions? — I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  strikes  more  and  more  centred 
round   the    dismissal   of    particular   persons    and    the 
sort   of   strikes   that  have   arisen    by   some   act   com- 
mitted  by  the   management   in    the   conduct  of   the 
business. "  The  war  circumstances  were  abnormal  and 
brought  in  a  number  of  new  factors. 

13.250.  Are   you    referring   to    peace    time   or    war 
time? — Some  strikes  on  the  railways  before  the  war 
are  a  particular  instance  that  comes  into  my  mind. 

13.251.  No  doubt  you  will. get  particular  instances 
of  almost  everything.     You  suggest  this  case  actually 
took  place? — How  do  you  mean? 

13.252.  That  these  disputes  centred  on  questions  of 
discipline  and  management?— I  think  they  were  tend- 
ing more  and  more  in  that  direction. 

13.253.  Were  you  intimately  associated  with  labour 
matters  prior  to  the  war?— I  was  making  the  closest 
study  I  could  of  labour  matters  for  years  prior  to  the 
war. 

13.254.  You  say  the  wage  system  must  go.     Do  you 
suggest  that  persons  should  not  receive  wages? — That 
depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  wages. 

13.255.  May  I  suggest  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
it  from  that  point  of  view.     It  is  taking  up  time  un- 
necessarily.    You  refer  in  paragraph  24  to  the  Mine 
Guild  becoming  possible.     Are  you  a  Guild  Socialist." 
—Yes. 

13.256.  Have  you    framed    your  precis   of   evidence 
and  are  you  giving  ynur  evidence  now  on  the  lines  of 
the  tenets  of  Guild   Socialism?— I   am  not  proposing 
a    complete    guild.      I    propose    the    immediate    steps 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  practicable  in  the  mining  in- 
dustrv  and  which  seem  desirable  on  their  merits,  in 
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the  lii-lii'i  ili.it  thoso  .steps  uill  load  to  tho  formation 
ol  u  iniiiing  guild. 

13,-  I /-(A  «r   Jtiir/ihitin  :     There    iii'n   olio    or 

ttt-ii  questions  I  want  to  nsk  you.  In  paragraph  17 
you  say:  "  II  u  man  must  receive  orders,  ho  must, 
if  ho  is  to  b«  free,  IVrl  thai  ih,  ,  .uu.i  t'mm 

himsolf  or  I'riuii  some  group  of  which  lie  IWIs  him- 
self to  bo  a  part."  Do  the  Triulu  Unionist-,  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Trade  Unions? — That  dc|iemK,  of 
course.  I  think  the  present  strain  on  Trade-  Unionism 
in  a  good  niunbor  of  industries  has  meant  that  the 
leaders  have  got  very  much  out  of  touch  with  tho 
rank  and  file  of  the  Trade  Unions;  there  is  that  mi 
(voidable  ti>nd<>n< -\  in  largo  organisations  Unless  it  is 
corrected.  1  think  a  large  re-organisation  will  have 
to  conic  about.  I  think  tho  adoption  of  the  scheme 
of  control  will  bring  that  about. 

l.'i.'J.'iS,  You  do  M0t  agnv  with  the  present  system  of 
Trade  Unions  in  that  way.  You  think  it  could  be 
improicd  ?  Certainly,  in  nearly  all  industries. 

13,&~>!i.  You  agree  the  trade  unionist  does  not  oln-y 
his  Trade  Union  orders? — Not  always. 

13,2ti().  Take  the  question  of  the  consumer.  Does 
it  not  seen i  to  you  that  the  coal  is  produced  for  the 
consumer  and  not  for  the  sake  of  paying  profits  to 
the  capitalist  or  recompense  to  the  workpeople? — • 
Cert.ainly,  yes. 

l.'i.l'til.  Surely  the  consumer  has  really  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  coal  produced? — Yes,  the  two  people 
who  seem  to  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  coal  are, 
first,  the  people  who  use  it ;  secondly,  tho  people  who 
produce  it  under  certain  conditions. 

13.262.  You    raised  one   point   with  regard   to  the 
steel  industry.     You  do  not  say  why  the  steel  industry 
should    be    represented    on    the   Council.     Surely    on 
your  Council  or  whatever  arrangement  you  made  or 
organisation  you  made  you  would  put  a  very  strong 
representation  of  consumers  on  that  Council? — I  did 
not  mean    the   steel   industries   would    not   be    repre- 
sented.    I    meant    if   you    take    the    Iron    and    Steel 
Manufacturers'     Association     and    put   on    a    repre- 
sentative of  that  Association  I  should  not  regard  him 
as  representing  the  steel  industry  because  there  might 
be  no    representative   of   the  Iron   and   Steel   Trades 
Confederation. 

13.263.  You    would     agree    general    representation 
does  come  in? — Yes. 

13.264.  For     instance     the     Sheffield     municipality 
might  represent  all  Sheffield? — I  was  rather  attracted 
by     Mr.     Greenwood's    suggestion     of    a     consumers' 
council. 

13.265.  The  other  point  is  this.     I   agree  with  you 
the  pit  committee  is  a  bit  difficult  to  form  and  rule. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  worked  under  a 
chief  or  been   a  chief   in  control  of  workmen,  either 
one    or   the   other? — It   all    depends    upon    what   you 
mean  by  workmen. 

13.266.  Take    it    in    a    factory.       Have    you    ever 
worked    as    a    factory    hand    or    workman? — Thank 
Heaven  !   No. 

13.267.  Or   worked   as   a  foreman    or  manager? — I 
have  never  worked   in  an  industrial  enterprise. 

13.268.  A   lot  of   us  have  to.     The  difficulty  I  see 
is  this,  if  you  have  the  workmen  electing  their  fore- 
man   or    their    manager    there    is   always    the    great 
difficulty  of    that    man    taking    action ;   for    instanc«, 
like  our  Members  of   Parliament,  they   may   be   con- 
trolled by  what  their  voters  want  and   not  by  what 
they  think   best.     Would   you   not  find   the  manager, 
or  foreman,  or  whatever  the  man  who  was  put  in  au- 
thority, would  be  controlled  by  what  he  would  think 
the    workman    wanted    beet? — Up    to   a    point    that 
would  be  I  think  a  good  thing.     I  mean  if  you  are 
going   to    have    a   group    of    men    working   together 
under  a  leader  then  that  group  of  men  will,  I  think, 
work   most  efficiently   if   their  leader   and  themselves 
have   a   sort    of   common    feeling    and    pull    together 
properly. 

13.269.  If    you    have   a    perfectly   good    feeling    it 
would  work?— Yes. 


I.VJ70.  What  happens  if  the  manager  give*  an 
i"  tructlOO  tu  a  man  and  hi>  does  not  obey  it,  or  if 
his  ideas  are  different  tu  In,  .  oinmiltco?  You  mean 
if  a  foreman 

13.271.  Say    the    manager    ,,f    „    ,„;„„    j,lst,  ,ict«-d    a 
ol    workmen    to  do   a   hit  of   work    and    H,,.y  did 

n,, I  do  it? — It  really  conies  down  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  between  the  l'it  Committee  and  the  mine 
manager? 

13.272.  Yes?— You    have    to    provide    for    that    by 
allowing  an  appeal  to  the  district  body. 

13.273.  Take  this  point:   There  was  a  likelihood  of 
an  accident  in  tho  pit;  ho  tells  a  gang  of  men  to  do 
something  to  stop  the  accident.     You  cannot  put  that 
to  the  District  Committee?— When  it  is  a  question  of 
safety  or  necessarily   immediate  action   is  concerned, 
you   have   to   give   the   mine  manager   the   power   to 
give  the  order. 

13.274.  You   agree   the  mine   manager  should   have 
power,   and,   if  necessary,  there  should  be  an  appeal 
against  his  decision  later?— Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

13.275.  Something  of  that  sort  you  have  considered? 
— -Yes.     I    would    not    give    the    mine    manager    the 
absolute   power  to  give   any  order.      I    would  try   to 
make  some  limitation  of  the  matters  about  which  he 
should  give  orders.     When  the  question  of  safety   is 
involved,  he  ought  to  give  orders. 

13.276.  You  could  not  have  daily  arguments  as  to 
the    orders    the    manager    was    to    give? — That    pre- 
supposes  a  system   not   in   actual   working.     I   think 
during   the   early   stages   of   the    working   the   mine 
manager  should  have  power  to  give  a  good  number 
of  orders.     As  the  system  settles  down  the  amount 
of  discretion  you  have  to  leave  in  his  power  on  non- 
vital    matters    will    become   less,    and    the   Pit   Com- 
mittee will  proceed  to  assume  more  authority. 

13.277.  They  cannot  issue  orders? — I  am   not  sure 
that  the  issuing  of  orders  is  such  a  very  vital  thing; 
they  can  take  decisions,  and  possibly  they  pass  those 
decisions  on  to  the  mine  manager  to  act  upon. 

13.278.  I  have  worked   in  various  concerns  of  this 
sort   that    have    committees    and    profit-sharings    and 
that    sort    of    thing.      The    great    difficulty    is    this 
matter  of  responsibility  for  the  orders  at  the  time. 
Somebody  has  to  be  chief ;  somebody  has  to  be  captain 
of   the   ship.     Do   you    agree   there   should    be   some- 
body   who    would    be   captain   of   the   hhip? — In   that 
sense,   yes.     I   certainly   agree   you   must   have   some 
means    of    settling    on    the    spot    things    that    need 
settling. 

13.279.  It  would  never  be  done  otherwise  f— No. 

13.280.  You    have    not    tried    to    run    an    executive 
by     committee,     I     suppose? — Yes,-  I     have     had     a 
good   deal   of   experience  in  trying  to   run   offices  on 
those  lines. 

13.281.  Chairman:   Mr.  Cole,  you  must  come  again 
on   Tuesday.      You    have   given    interesting   evidence 
with   regard   to   some   individual   Pit   Committees,   I 
think  you  said,   in   Derbyshire  which   had   a  share  in 
the  direction  and  which  have  been  a  success.     Could 
you  bring  with  you  on  Tuesday  the  names  of  those 
Committees  and  tell  us  something  about  them?     Ob- 
viously that  is  important  to  this  enquiry? — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  that   for   this   reason.      My   knowledge  of 
those   Committees   is    based   on    discussions    with    the 
Derbyshire  Miners'   Association  of  those  things  hap- 
pening.    I   do  not  know  the  names  of  the  pits  the 
various  people  are  employed   in.     I  only   know  what 
they  told  me.     I  can  try  to  get  it  from  the  Derby- 
shire  Miners'   Association. 

13,262.  Then  we  may  have  to  ask  you  to  come 
back  after  Tuesday?— I  will  see  what  l"can  get,  but 
I  cannot  promise  it  by  Tuesday. 

Chairman :  If  you  cannot  promise  it  by  Tuesday  we 
may  have  to  call  you  again  on  Tuesday  week  if  neces- 
sary. That  piece  of  evidence  is  most  important. 


,  \iljf,iirnr(l  to  Tuesday,  fhe  6th  inst..  at  10.30.) 
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SECOND    STAGE— SEVENTH    DAY. 

TUESPAY,  GTH   MAY,  1919. 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIB   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MB.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIB  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 


PRESENT  : 
TUB  HON.   MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MB.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 


MB.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 


MB.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIB  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MB.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman :  Gentleman,  I  very  much  regret  to  say 
that  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Forgie,  one  of  our 
colleagues,  stating  that  he  has  been  unfortunately 
obliged  to  resign  his  position  on  the  Commission.  He 
states  that  in  the  interests  of  his  health  he  is  com- 
pelled to  come  to  this  decision,  and  that  his  medical 
adviser  is  imperative  lhart  he  should  at  once  take  a 
long  rest  from  active  work.  He  says  that  he  desires 
to  render  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  his 
sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  unvarying  kind- 
ness, courtesy  and  consideration  which  they  have 
extended  to  him  at  all  times,  and  wishes  us  every 
success  in  our  work.  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  me  to 
convey  to  him  our  regret  that  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  assist  us  and  our  hopes  for  his  speedy  recovery  from 
what  I  hope  is  only  a  temporary  ailment. 

Then  I  have  had  this  morning  a  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  Sir  Richard  Home,  which  is  in 
these  terms:  "Dear  Mr.  Justice  Sankey,  Mr.  Forgie 
has  intimated  to  me  that  owing  to  ill-health  he  is 
unable  to  continue  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Coal  Industry.  I  have  now  to  inform 
you  that  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  aippoint  Sir 
Adam  Nimmo,  K.B.E.,  to  act  as  a  Commissioner  in  his 
place."  I  think  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Sir  Adam  Nimmo  to-day  and  welcoming  him  as  one 
of  our  members. 


Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Sir,  before  you  take  the 
evidence,  on  Friday  I  asked  for  a  return  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Coal  Controller's  Office.  I  should  like 
to  go  a  little  further  into  this,  and  ask  for  a  return 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  or  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Coal  Controllership  in  all  its  Depart- 
ments, both  in  London  and  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  have  done  their  work  either 
freely  and  without  any  ohargeorfor  a  nominal  charge. 

Chairman :   Certainly. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Sir,  could  there  be  added, 
for  the  elucidation  of  those  figures,  the  description 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  various  classes  of 
persons,  because  it  may  have  relevance  to  the  question 
of  nationalisation. 

Chairman:  Yes,  we  will  get  full  information  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  May  I  ask  for  the  report  of 
the  American  Commission  on  the  question  of  trusts, 
which  was  referred  to  on  Friday?  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  what  conclusions  were  drawn  by  the 
Commission. 

Chairman:   Yes,  we  will  get  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  And  might  I  suggest  that 
we  have  the  report  of  the  American  Conservation 
Committee? 

Chairman :   Certainly ;  we  will  try  and  get  it. 


Mr.  GEORGE  DOUGLAS  HOWARD  COLE,  Recalled. 


13,283.  Chairman:  At  the  conclusion  of  your 
evidence  on  Friday  I  said  to  you:  "You  have  given 
interesting  evidence  with  regard  to  some  individual 
Pit  Committees.  I  think  you  said,  in  Derbyshire, 
which  had  a  share  in  the  direction  and  which  have 
been  a  success.  Could  you  bring  with  you  on  Tues- 
day the  names  of  those  Committees  and  tell  us  some- 
thing about  them?  Obviously  that  is  important  to 
this  enquiry. — (A.)  It  is  .difficult  to  do  that  for  this 
reason.  My  knowledge  of  those  Committees  is  based 
on  discussions  with  the  Derbyshire  Miners'  Associa- 
tion of  those  things  happening.  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  pits  the  various  people  are  employed 
in.  I  only  know  what  they  told  me.  I  can  try  to  get 


it  from  the  Derbyshire  Miners'  Association.  (<?.) 
Then  we  may  have  to  ask  you  to  come  back  after  Tues- 
day.— (A.)  I  will  see  what  I  can  get,  but  I  canno 
promise  it  by  Tuesday."  Have  you  been  able  to  do 
anything  in  regard  to  that  matter  yet? — I  have  com- 
municated with  the  Derbyshire  Miners'  Association, 
and  they  are  getting  information,  but  it  has  not  yet 
arrived,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Chairman:  Then  we  will  call  you  at  a  later  stage 
with  regard  to  that. 

13,284.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  (to  the  Witness):  On 
Friday,  in  answer  to  Sir  Allan  Smith,  you  described 
yourself  as  a  Guild  Socialist,  and  you  also  referred  to 
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something  called  a  Miners'  Guild.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  ignorance,  but  will  you  explain  what 
a  Guild  Socialist  is? — Guild  Socialism  is  the  name 
of  a  school  of  thought' which  holds  that  it  is  i 
sary  tlial  pulilie  ownership  should  bo  assumed  over 
the  various  industries.  It  holds  at  the  same  time 
that  tin-  right  way  of  administering  these  indus- 
tries is  not  through  bureaucratic  State  departments, 
but  through  associations  which  we  call  Guilds,  includ- 
ing tho  wholo  necessary  working  personnel  of  each  in- 
duslry;  that  is  to  say,  including  not  only  the  manual 
working  elements,  but  including  also  the  managerial 
elements,  and  in  fact  every  person  who  is  necessary 
to  the  complete  carrying  on  of  the  industry  or  service. 

13, 2^.1.  Who  are  tho  owners  of  what  I  may  call 
"  th«  undertaking  "  or  what  I  call  "  the  property  "? 
Perhaps  you  may  quarrel  with  the  word.  Who  are 
the  owners  of  the  undertaking  which  is  carried  on? — 
We  want  national  ownership. 

13.286.  Do  you  mean    that   it   is   the   State?— The 
State,  if  you  liko  to  call  it  that.       It  may  assume  a 
different  form  in  the  future,  but  for  simplicity  I  will 
sny   the   "  State,"   without  committing  myself  neces- 
sarily to  an  acceptation  of  the  continuance  of  tho  pre- 
sent form  of  State. 

13.287.  Who  gets  the  benefit  or  the  money  from  the 
carrying  on  of  the  undertaking? — The  benefits  would 
enter  into  the  national  exchequer. 

13.288.  How    do    you    pay    persons    whose    labour 
carries  on   the  undertaking? — I  want  the  remunera- 
tion of  any  class  of  persons  in  the  community  to  be 
determined  not  by  what  their  labour  will  fetch  on  an 
economic  valuation,   but  by  a  social  valuation  ;   that 
is  to  say,  I  want  their  income  to  be  determined  not 
by  any  haggling  of  the  market,  but  by  their  status  in. 
society,   and  by  the  feeling  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  as  to  the  amount  of  income  which  they  ought 
to  have. 

13,2-89.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  their  status  in 
society  "?  Are  they  to  be  paid  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  remuneration,  each  man,  for  their  services  ? 
— That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  am  talking  now 
of  tho  very  distant  future,  but  I  think  ultimately  you 
probably  cannot  get  any  other  system  than  that  of 
equality  of  remuneration ;  but,  as  1  say,  that  is  very 
distant,  and  I  believe  you  will  have  to  work  towards 
that  by  a  very  gradual  approximation  of  incomes. 

13.290.  Who    will   fix    the    varying    degrees    of   in- 
eome  to  which  those  workers  by  brain  or  hand  are 
entitled? — Nobody  exactly  fixes  the  varying  degrees 
of  income,  because  you  start  from  a  point  at  which 
various   classes   of  persons  are  in  receipt  of  certain 
amounts  of  money      Suppose  you  were  to  institute  a 
Mining  Guild :   you  would  find  when  you  instituted  it 
that  there  was  already  in  existence  a  normal  salary 
for    the    hewer,     a     normal     salary    for    the    mine 
manager,    and    so    on    for    each    grade    of    workers 
in     the     mine.       You     would     take     that     as    your 
starting   point    and    gradually    you    would    adjust    it 
to  your  conceptions  of  social  justice.    That  would  pro- 
bably result  in  a  gradual  approximation  of  incomes, 
but  there  would  not  be  any  point  at  which  you  would 
be  fixing  absolutely  afresh  a  new  standard  of  income. 

13.291.  Who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  what  you  call 
"  social  justice  "? — I  think  the  community  as  a  whole 
must  be  the  judges  of  that. 

13.292.  Must  there  be  a  general  election  upon  the 
subject? — No,    I    do    not    mean    that.      I    mean    the 
variations   in   the   remuneration   of    different   classes 


of  workers  would  be  determined  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  Mining  Guild  itself. 

l.'i,2!),'!.  How  many  people  would  there  be  in  the 
Mining  Guild?  Would  it  be  one  million  pit  workera'r1 
— It  would  bo  as  many  people  a«  arc  necessary  to 
tho  carrying  on  of  the  industry,  including  not  only 
tho  manual  workers,  but  the  manager*. 

13,294.  I  gather  you  propose  to  transfer  what  I 
call  tho  property — assume  it  were  my  property  to- 
day— forcibly  to  someone  else? — That  is  involved  in 
any  proposal  for  national  ownership. 

I3,29o.  Do  you  propose  to  pay  me  for  my  property 
or  not;' — Yes;  not  because  I  think  that  is  a  neces- 
sary measure  of  justice,  but  because  I  think  it  is 
expedient. 

13.296.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  merciful. 

Chairman :  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
this  witness  many  more  questions,  Mr.  Cooper? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  No. 

13.297.  Mr.  Arthur  flalfnur':    I  have  only  one  ques- 
tion:  Do  you  bel-'eve  in  the  co-operative  movement? 
— I  want  rather  more  explanation  before  I  can  answer 
the  question.     I  certainly  believe  in  it  in  general. 

13.298.  You  know  what  the  co-operative  movement 
is,  do  you  not? — It  is  so  many  different  things.     It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  method  of  distribution ;  and, 
secondarily,  also,  a  method  of  production. 

13.299.  Do   you   object   to  the   co-operative   move- 
ment owning  mines? — I  object  to  it  continuing  inde- 
finitely in  the  ownership  of  mines  when  a  new  system, 
such  as  I  suggest,  is  set  up ;  but  I  certainly  prefer  co- 
operative ownership  of  mines  to  private  ownership. 

13.300.  In   your   evidence  on    Friday,    I    think    it 
was    brought  out    that    you    said    the   conditions   of 
labour  and  the  strength  of  trade  unions,  and  so  on, 
had  reduced  the  value  of  the  coal  owners'  property? 
— Not  quite  in  those  words,  but  more  or  less  that. 

13.301.  In  fact,  you  think  that,  supposing  a  row 
of  houses  was  owned  by  workers  (which  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Sheffield,  for  instance)   and  the  Corporation 
wanted  to  buy  those  houses,  it  would  be  quite  legi- 
timate for  them  to  cut  off  the  drains,  the  water  and 
the  gas,  so  as  to  reduce  their  value? — I  do  not  re- 
member saying  that. 

13.302.  But   that    is    the   conclusion    to   be   drawn 
from  your  argument,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

13.303.  If  it  is  legitimate  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  coal  owners'  property  of  that  kind,  why  should 
not  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield,  when  they  want  to 
buy   the  workers'  houses,    do   the  same   thing? — The 
whole  point  is  the  difference  which  arises  from  the 
existence  of  the  capitalist  system  and  from  the  rela- 
tion which  now  exists  between  the  various  classes  in 
industry. 

13.304.  But    surely    the   worker    to   the    extent   to 
which  he  owns  a  house  is  a  capitalist? — If  you  like 
to  put  it  that  way,  he  is  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
he  is   not  a   capitalist   employing  other   persons   for 
hire. 

13.305.  But  you   would   approve   deteriorating   his 
property  simply  because  you  wanted  to  purchase  it? 

—  No. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our :  That  is  all  I  ask. 

Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cole;  we  shall  hare 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  later  with  regard  to  other 
information  which  you  will  give  us. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Professor  LEONARD   TRELAWNY  HOBHOUSE,  Affirmed    and    Examined. 


13,306.  Chairman :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  be 
good  enough  to  read  your  evidence. 

Secretary:  "Memorandum  on  the  Nationalisation 
of  Coal  Mines,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  th«  University  of  London." 

2646.} 


This  memorandum  has  been  drawn  up  in  response 
to*  a  request  that  the  writer  should  state  his  view  of 
the  best  method  of  applying  the  conclusions  reached 
in  Mr.  Justice  Sankey's  Interim  Report.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  writer  pretends  to  no  special  knowledge 
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of  coal  mining,  but  approaches  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  student  of  social  economics.  From 
this  point  of  view  certain  general  considerations  occur 
which  may  be  worth  laying  before  the  Commission. 

The  old  methods  of  conducting  the  industry  of  coal 
mining  are  condemned  in  the  Interim  Report.  I  he 
question  before  the  Commission  is  by  what  system 
they  are  to  be  replaced. 

Theoretically  it  appears  possible — 

(a)  to  erect  a  trust  on  the  basia  of  private  owner- 

ship and  control ; 

(b)  to  establish  national  ownership  and  control; 

(c)  to  attempt  some  intermediate  system. 

Of  these,  very  brief  consideration  suffices  to  rule  out 
the  first.  The  nation  would  not  tolerate  an  unfettered 
monopoly  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  whether 
exercised  by  owners  or  by  owners  and  workers  jointly. 
It  would  insist  on  some  public  control  of  prices,  and, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. It  results  that  the  choice  is  between  (b) 
and  (c),  nationalisation  proper  and  some  compromise 
with  private  ownership  and  management.  Several 
forms  of  compromise  may  be  suggested,,  but  they  will 
be  found  to  be  rooted  in  the  same  motives,  fear  of 
State  ownership  and  confidence  in  private  enter- 
prise. I  do  not  therefore  propose  to  discuss  alterna- 
tives in  detail,  but  to  weigh  these  motives  against 
those  which  point  to  nationalisation. 

The  possible  advantages  of  nationalisation  are  not 
denied  by  intelligent  critics.  It  is  allowed  that  it 
would  give  the  State  unfettered  freedom  in  the 
development  of  a  great  national  asset,  controlled  by 
full  and  undivided  financial  responsibility.  The 
community  would  be  able  to  treat  the  coalfields  as  a 
private  owner  his  estate,  with  this  salutary  difference 
alone,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  com- 
munity would  be  compelled  to  pay  that  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  -workers  on  the  estate,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  private  owner  is  left  to  his  conscience.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  that  so  great  a  natural  source 
of  wealth,  so  indispensable  to  the  common  life,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  and  difficult  to 
dispute  that,  if  used  with  only  moderate  intelligence, 
it  would  prove  a  great  asset  in  the  general  prosperity. 

The  doubts  that  arise  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
possibilities  may  be  brought  under  two  heads.  One 
is  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  fair  basis  of  valuation 
for  the  compensation  of  existing  owners.  This  is  a 
matter  on  which  experts  must  speak.  The  other, 
which  concerns  this  memorandum,  is  a  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  State  control  as  compared  with  private 
ownership  and  management. 

1.  The  Disadvantages  of  State  Control. — It  is 
widely  held  that  all  talk  of  control  by  the  community 
for  the  community  is  a  matter  of  words  only.  State 
control  means  officialism,  and  though  in  theory  officials 
are  the  servants  of  the  community,  in  practice  they 
are  its  masters.  At  its  best,  it  is  alleged,  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  large  office  encourages  caution  and  routine 
rather  than  enterprise  and  adaptability.  Its  conduct 
of  affairs  is  apt  to  become  wooden  and  mechanical. 
Delays  in  correspondence  and  cross  references  from 
one  department  to  another  cause,  it  is  said,  an  irrita- 
tion which  is  sometimes  aggravated  by  the  insolence 
of  officials  of  the  lowest  grades.  In  dealing  with 
private  firms,  a  man  always  has  the  ultimate  remedy 
of  cutting  the  connection  and  transferring  his  busi- 
ness to  another  house ;  but  in  dealing  with  the  State 
he  has  no  escape.  Under  private  enterprise  com- 
petition makes  the  producer  willy  nilly  the  obliging 
servant  of  the  consumer.  Under  the  rule  of  a  State 
monopoly  the  position  is  reversed. 

But  just  at  this  point  we  touch  the  weakness  of  the 
argument  in  relation  to  the  present  controversy.  The 
complaints  against  officialism  are,  in  any  case,  one- 
sided, and  take  no  account  of  the  very  high  qualities 
manifested  by  Government  Departments  at  their  best. 
But,  apart  from  this,  in  the  case  before  us,  it 
is  no  longer  a  question  between  private  competition 
and  State  ownership,  but  between  some  sort  of  private 
monopoly  and  public  monopoly.  In  coal  mining  the 
old  competitive  system  is  dead,  and  what  we  are 
considering  is  the  question  of  the  best  substitute.  A 


great  trust  would  build  up  its  own  officialism  with 
similar  defects  of  temper  and  less  amenable  to  control. 
What  emerges  from  the  criticisms  that  we  have  indi- 
cated is  the  need  of  organs  of  effective  criticism  on 
official  action.  Parliamentary  control  has  proved 
inadequate,  partly  owing  to  the  sheer  growth  of  the 
governmental  machine,  partly  to  the  frequent  absorp- 
tion of  Parliament  and  the  public  mind  in  Imperial 
and  International  questions.  In  particular  the  pro- 
tection of  the  obscure  individual  needs  some  better 
security  than  the  chance  of  getting  a  question  asked 
in  Parliament  or  of  securing  the  ear  of  some  enter- 
prising editor.  It  is  not  enough  that,  in  the  case  of 
coal  mines,  consumers  should  be  directly  represented 
in  any  public  Board  of  Control  that  may  be  set  up. 
What  will  be  necessary  is  an  organised  system  of 
dealing  with  criticisms,  complaints  and  even  with 
suggestions  and  plans  of  improvement.  At  present  a 
complaint  against  a  Department  has  to  go  to  the 
Department  itself,  and  the  delays  in  dealing  with  it 
are  a  source  of  added  annoyance.  A  great  public 
service  really  requires  its  own  specialised  avenue  for 
the  reception  of  complaints  and  criticisms  and  a 
mechanism  for  sifting  them  and  securing  needful 
redress,  which  should  be  essentially  independent  and 
impartial  as  between  the  complainant  and  the  Depart- 
ment complained  of.  The  Committee  on  Cabinet 
Reconstruction,  I  think,  recently  recommended  a 
Department  of  Research.  I  am  not  sure  whether  a 
general  department  with  such  a  function  would  prove 
valuable,  but  I  would  suggest  that  attached  to  every 
ministry  of  public  service  a  special  department,  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  exploration  of  new  methods, 
but  with  the  criticism  of  administration  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  and  independent  of  the  executive 
branch,  is  the  necessary  corrective  to  the  failings  of 
officialism.*  The  homoeopathic  remedy  may  prove  the 
most  effective. 

2.  The  Advantages  of  Private  Enterprise. — A  candid 
advocate  of  nationalisation  usually  admits  certain 
advantages  in  the  system  of  private  ownership.  The 
private  owner  of  a  business,  if  active  and  intelligent, 
makes  the  best  of  existing  opportunities  and  looks  out 
for  new  openings.  Unhampered  by  red  tape  he  is,  if 
not  original  and  inventive  himself,  at  least  receptive 
of  new  suggestions  and  ideas.  He  finds  new  paths  of 
advance,  seeks  to  open  new  markets,  prospers  by  new 
methods.  In  a  word,  he  has  initiative.  So  much 
would  bo  granted ;  but  it  might  be  replied  that  these 
advantages  are  subject  to  serious  drawbacks.  In  the 
first  place,  initiative  is  not  by  any  means  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  private  firms.  There  is  every  degree 
of  enterprise  or  of  dull  conservatism  and  routine. 
New  developments,  the  replacement  of  antiquated 
machinery  and  the  like  require  capital,  courage  and 
sagacity,  and  only  the  better  and  stronger  firms  com- 
mand the  combination.  There  will  always  be  many 
lagging  in  the  rear,  and  as  long  as  their  products  are 
required  to  meet  the  existing  demand,  it  is  their 
expenditure  which  in  the  long  run  will  govern  prices. 
Prices  tend  accordingly  to  be  adjusted  to  the  needs 
of  the  firms  that,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are 
working  on  the  least  advantageous  conditions,  and 
the  margin  of  profits  available  for  the  stronger  firms 
is  proportionately  high.  The  public  has  to  pay  these 
prices  while  the  employee  gets  no  proportionate  bene- 
fit from  them  since  his  wages  tend  to  be  equalised  out 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  which  the  "  marginal  " 
firms  can  afford.  This  general  thesis  of  economists 
has  received  remarkable  illustration  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Coal  Control,  though  operating  in  the  public 
interest,  was  forced  to  regulate  prices  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  more  backward  and 
poorest  mines. 

If  under  public  ownership  something  is  lost  in 
initiative  there  is  a  wide  possibility  of  compensation 
in  the  levelling  up  which  may  not  unreasonably  bo 
anticipated.  Differences  in  the  productivity  of  mines, 

*  Essentially  I  should  rely  on  the  same  mechanism  with 
the  publicity  which  it  would  command  to  correct  the  lia- 
bility, which  many  fear,  of  a  national?  system  to  be  wrested 
from  the  courses  of  good  economy  and  the  public  interest  by 
political  pressure. 
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of  course,  romiiin,  but-  they  need  not  be  accentuated 

by  dillorences  in  rll'n  inu  \  nl  method.  It  may  bo 
suggested  that  the  standardisation  of  methods  having, 
as  it  should,  the  effect  of  raising  the  efficiency  of  the 
"  marginal  "  mini's,  would  liave  a  beneficial  action  on 
price,,  which  must  be  governed  in  the  end  by  costs  in 
sin  li  111  in>'s  which  in;i\  well  bo  sot  against  the  general 
increases  of  rust  duu  to  tlio  increases  of  miners'  wages. 
Hn!  in  eilect  such  standardisation  a  very  free  hand 

jiiired.  The  controlling  body  must  be  unfettered 
in  its  plans  ul  opening  up  or  closing  down  this  mine 
or  ilia;,  and  such  t'r lorn  is  hardly  compatible  with 

Mi-viva]  of  any  private  ownership. 

But,  in  the  comparison  of  private  and  public  owner- 
ship   thero    is    a   much    deeper   consideration    to    bo 
taki-n  into  account.     Though  in  tho  pursuit  of  private 
•  >\\  in  is  or  employers  may  be  forced  to  serve  their 
in-rs  and  indirectly  to  promote  public  ends,  the 
motm>  is  not  that  of  public  service  but  may  even  be 
id    (hereto.     Private   enterprise   may    make   its 
u:iy   not   only    by    the   improved   organisation  of   an 
industry  luit  by  hard  bargaining,  paring  down  of  ex- 
pi  uses,  and  tho  preference  of  customers  who  can  pay 
11  ithout  reference  to  the  question  whether  they 
the  greatest  needs.     Nor  does  private  enterprise, 
rli.  have  to  make  its  account  with  costs  which 
iiin^t  be  borne  by  the  community.     It  may  "  pay  "  a 
te  company  to  run  up  unsanitary  houses  for  the 
immediate   accommodation    of   miners.      The    cost    of 
housing  in  disease  and  general  deterioration  only  falls 
accidentally    and    in   small    part    upon    the   company. 
Tin1  community  having  the  whole  cost  of  wasted  life 
and   energy,   impaired   vitality,   and  perhaps   lowered 
Hds  of  civic  efficiency  in  view,  would  apply  quite 
another  standard  of  cost  and  might  reckon  as  debits 
houses  that  figure  as  assets  in  a  private  owner's  books. 
In     the   long   run   the   major   portion     of     economies 
effected  by  the  underpayment  of  workpeople,  or  their 
exposure  to  unnecessary  dangers  or  unsanitary  dwel- 
lings,   comes    back    as    costs    upon    the    community, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  higher  poor  rates  or  of  the 
il  vitality  and  productive  power  of  the  popula- 
tion.    It    is   no   answer   to  say   that  good  employers 
realise  these  things  and  are  not  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  calculations  of  profit,   for  the  question   before  us 
is    not    the    goodness    or    badness    of    men,    but    the 
efficacy  of  a  particular  motive;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
relevant   to   show  that  the   incentive  of  profit,   if   it 
to  some  good  results,  would  also,  of  itself,  lead 
to  some  others  which  are  very  bad. 

It  must  be  added  that  whatever  efficacy  the  desire 
for  profit  possesses  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  belongs 
to  the  epoch  of  free  competition.  It  is  the  effort  of 
one  man  to  get  ahead  of  another  that  introduces  the 
racing  spirit.  But  coal  mining  appears  to  have  passed 
liey.md  this  stage,  and  the  stimulus  of  profit  loses 
accordingly  what  value  it  may  have  possessed  under 
different  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  the  alterna- 
tive motive  of  public  service  has  materially  gained  in 
strength.  Not  only  is  this  a  higher  motive  in  itself, 
but  at  the  stage  of  social  education  now  reached  it 
»rome  for  large  classes  of  manual  workers  the 
more  real  and  effectual  stimulus.  As  against  the 
of  the  employer  for  gain  must  be  set  the  grow- 
ing disinclination  of  the  empjoyee  to  work  for  the 
profit  of  another.  Intelligent  workmen  are,  of  course, 
aware  that  there  should  be  in  normal  industry  a 
ii  of  profit  over  all  expenses,  and  that  in  the 
most  favourably  situated  branches  of  an  industry 
this  margin  may  be  considerable.  What  they  reseit 


is  that  it  falls  into  private  hands.  While  fully  pro- 
pan  d  in  do  their  host  for  tho  common  good  they  «ill 
'"''y  giv«  thai  s  reluctantly  to  that  which 

i  ightlj  MI  wrongly,  they  regard  as  private  exploitation 
\\  •  '•<  i  IIOTK  to  the  very  root  of  industrial  a 
which  is  tho  growing  belief  that  tho  only  master  thai 
a  linn  ought  to  sorve  is  tho  community,  combined 
with  tho  determination  that  as  a  member  of  tho  com- 
munity he  .should  have  some  effective,  and  not  merely 
nominal,  voico  in  the  control  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works.  To  satisfy  this  double  demand  is  not 
only  to  cure  the  unrest,  but  to  cure  the  real  evils  that 
cause  it.  The  cure  will  no  doubt  have  to  take  differ- 
ent forms  in  dillVrcnt  industries,  but  in  the  case  of 
coal  mining  conditions  have  come  about  which  admit- 
tedly necessitate  national  control,  and  the  contention 
is  that  this  control  will  be  most  effectively  and 
responsibly  exercised  on  the  basis  of  national  owner- 
ship. Under  such  ownership,  it  may  be  urged,  tho 
psychological  conditions  which  are  now  a  cause  of 
friction  and  waste  would  be  converted  into  a  very 
real  and  valuable  asset. 

The  same  conditions  offer  a  means  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  private  initiative.  The  working  miner 
has  his  experience  to  contribute  to  the  problems  of 
management  and  it  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
scheme  of  nationalisation  to  engage  the  work  of  all 
ranks  through  their  own  representatives  in  tho  con- 
duct of  the  individual  pit,  of  the  coalfield,  and  finally 
of  the  entire  industry.  The  working  management  of 
the  mines  should  bo  a  partnership  between  the  workers 
of  all  grades  and  the  consuming  public.  Such  a  part- 
nership again  is  easier  to  work  out  if  unencumbered 
with  a  third  partner  in  the  shape  of  the  existing 
ownership.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  the 
most  of  this  great  natural  source  of  wealth  with  duo 
regard  for  the  fair  remuneration,  safety,  proper 
hoxising,  &c.,  of  the  worker.  This  duty  is  performed 
awkwardly  and  against  friction  when  carried  out  bv 
the  control  of  a.  private  body  charged  primarily  with 
the  financial  interests  of  its  own  clients.  Full  con- 
trol, in  fact,  implies  ownership  and  requires  full 
financial  responsibility  for  its  ballast.  Again,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  workmen  not  only  to  support  their 
wives  and  families,  but  to  serve  the  community,  and 
this  duty  will  never  come  home  to  them  in  its  full- 
ness till  they  are  recognised  as  servants  of  the  com- 
munity and  see  for  their  part  that  increments  of 
wages  no  longer  come  out  of  private  profits  but  from 
the  purses  of  consumers  or  taxpayers,  many  of  whom 
may  be  poorer  than  themselves. 

The  conclusions  which  emerge  may  be  very  simply 
stated :  — 

1.  As  compared  with  the  old  system  of  numerous 

competitive  firms,  nationalisation  has  ad- 
vantages and  drawbacks.  Intelligently 
used,  the  advantages  should  be  the 
greater. 

2.  As  compared  with   a   mixed  system   of  public 

and  private  control,  which  now  appears 
*o  be  the  only  alternative,  nationalisation 
has  everything  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
probable  that  any  intermediate  system 
would  combine  the  drawbacks  and  forfeit 
the  advantages  both  of  nationalisation  and 
of  competitive  industry. 

Chairman:  Does  any  member  of  .the  Commission 
wish  to  ask  any  questions  on  the  witness's  precis? — 
(ATo  reply). 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


/'/nan:   Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that 
the    lion.    Thomas   Ryan,    who   is    the   Premier    and 
ney-General    of    Queensland,    has    been    able    tp 
here  to  tell  us  about  the  system  of  nationalisa- 
ion  in  Queensland.     I  had  hoped  to  call  him  some- 
what later  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  has 


been  done  in  our  Colonies  and  other  countries  on  this 
subject.  He  has  very  kindly  come  here  to-day,  but 
he  has  to  go  back  to  Queensland  at  12  o'clock,  so  thi". 
there  is  not  much  time,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  con-* 
at  once  into  the  witness-box. 


The  Hon.  THOMAS  JOSEPH  RYAN,   Sworn   and   Examined. 

Thie   is'  the    statement    of    the    Hon.       Minerals."     A  copy  of  every  Act  referred  to   in   the 
•I.     Ryan,     Premier     and     Attorney-General     of       statement    has    been    handed   to   the   Secretary,    and 


Qu«ensland, 
26463 


:c  Nationalisation       of      Mines      and 


they  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  Commissioner  or  the 
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Press  if  they  wish  to  see  them.  The  witness's  state- 
ment says:  "The  present  Queensland  Government 
was  returned  to  power  in  May,  1915.  During  their 
term  of  office  they  have  Largely  increased  the  number 
of  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  State.  Prior  to  their 
taking  office  the  principal  lines  of  railway  were  con- 
trolled by  the  State  under  the  Railways  Act."  Then 
we  come  to  additional  State  enterprises  carried  on 
by  the  present  Government,  including  those  carried 
on  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  there  is  a  list 
given  of  the  State  enterprises  which  are  carried 
on  under  Acts  of  Parliament.  "  (a)  State  insurance, 
which  is  carried  on  under  the  State  Insurance  Act 
of  1916  and  the  Workers'  Compensation  Act  of  1916; 
(6)  Mineral  oil  production,  under  the  Petroleum  Act 
of  1915;  (c)  State  fish  shops,  under  the  Fish  Supply 
Act  of  1916."  Then,  in  1916,  there  was  passed  an 
Act  of  Parliament  called  the  State  Enterprises  Act 
of  1916,  and  under  that  Act  of  Parliament  there  are 
carried  on  "  (d)  State  pastoral  stations,  (c)  State 
meat  shops,  (/)  State  sawmills,  (g)  State  coal  mines, 
(h)  State  iron  and  steel  works,  (i)  State  canneries, 
(j)  State  batteries  and  (fc)  State  hotels."  Then 
there  are  carried  on  under  Parliamentary  appropria- 
tions arsenic  mines  and  railway  refreshment  rooms. 
Then  the  witness  says :  "  These  enterprises  have  been 
carried  on  successfully,  and,  in  particular,  I  refer 
to  the  balance  sheets  for  1917  and  1918  of  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  which  show  a  surplus  for 
1917,  £27,795  6s.  3d. ;  for  1918,  £74,884  6s.  3d.  The 
method  of  disposal  of  the  surplus  is  shown  at  page  5 
of  the  Report  for  1917  and  pp.  5  to  8  of  the  Report 
for  1918.  These  profits  were  made  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  advantages  to  injured  workers  were 
increased  by  75  per  cent,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  of  premiums.  The  Auditor-General's  Report 
for  1918,  dealing  with  the  enterprises  carried  on 
under  the  State  Enterprises  Act  and  with  railway 
refreshment  rooms,  shows  that  the  aggregate  net 
profit  therefrom  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1918, 
was  £123,007  2s. 

"  Although  profits  are  shown,  the  object  of  carry- 
ing on  a  policy  of  nationalisation  of  public  utlities 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  profit-making,  but  to  assure 
to  every  worker  the  full  benefit  of  his  labour  and 
to  provide  the  consumer  with  commodities  at  reason- 
able prices  by  the  elimination  of  the  middleman. 

"  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  sympathetic 
administrators  of  these  enterprises.  The  greatest 
success  is  achieved  where  those  carrying  on  the  work 
believe  in,  and  are  sympathisers  with,  the  policy  of 
nationalisation. 

"  The  failure  of  some  of  these  enterprises  to  show 
a  profit  has  been  due  to  transient  causes  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  initial  stages  capital  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  on  work  (e.g.,  in  the  case  of  coal 
mines  on  shaft  sinking  and  developmental  work)  on 
which  no  adequate  return  can  be  made  until  the 
enterprise  has  been  more  fully  developed.  (See 
p.  16,  para.  31,  of  Auditor-General's  Report.) 

"  A>  regards  Coal-Mining. — State  coal  mines  have 
been  established  or  are  in  course  of  development  in 
Southern,  Central  and  Northern  Queensland,  namely, 
at  Warra,  in  Southern  Queensland;  Dawson  Valley, 
in  Central  Queensland ;  and  Bowen,  in  Northern 
Queensland.  The  present  sites  were  chosen  princi- 
pally to  provide  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment railways  at  .the  various  centres,  although  it  is 
intended  to  supply  private  consumers  as  the  pro- 
duction increases  and  the  industry  is  developed  by 
the  Government.  As  the  operations  of  the  State 
increase  a  corresponding  saving  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
effected  both  in  the  wholesale  and  reta.il  distribution 
of  coal,  thereby  reducing  the  price  of  coal,  as  the 
expenses  of  agencies  and  administration  will  become 
lees  as  the  trade  tends  more  and  more  to  become 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  great  organisation 
like  the  State.  At  the  State  coal  mines  change- 
rooms  and  bath-houses  are  provided  for  the  miners. 
"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  year 
1917  the  carrying  of  coal  from  Southern  to  Northern 
Queensland  by  Government  chartered  steamer 
resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  State  in  freight  alone 
of  £12,700.  Had. the  steamer  not  been  chartered  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  supply  the  northern  por- 


tions of  the  State  with  coal  and  coke,  and  copper 
supplies  for  munition  purposes  from  Mt.  Outhbert 
and  Mt.  Elliott  would  have  ceased. 

"  It  'is  hoped  that  with  the  development  of  State 
ooal  mines  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Government  to 
establish  State  coke  works.  In  this  way  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  supply  not  only  ooal  but  coke  to 
the  State  iron  and  steel  works  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  under  the  State  Enterprises  Act.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  when  the  scheme  of  State 
production  of  coal  and  coke  and  the  establishment  of 
iron  and  steel  works  is  carried  out  the  result  will  be 
as  satisfactory  as  that  which  has  followed  from  the 
establishment  of  the  State  insurance  scheme.  The 
cost  of  distribution  will  be  reduced  and  the  middle- 
man's profits  eliminated. 

"  The  Queensland  law  relating  to  the  ownership  of 
minerals,  including  coal,  is  contained  in  the  Mining 
on  Private  Land  Act  of  .1909  and  The  Land  Act  of 
1910  (s.  6  (3)  ).  As  to  the  method  of  obtaining  a 
lease  of  Crown  lands  for  mining  for  coal  or  mineral 
oil,  see  the  Mining  for  Coal  and  Mineral  Oil  Act 
of  1912. 

"  Land  Nationalisation. — Crown  lands  cannot  now 
be  alienated  in  fee  simple :  perpetual  lease  tenure 
has  been  substituted.  The  rent  is  limited  to  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  for  the  first  ten 
years,  when  it  becomes  subject  to  determination 
by  the  Land  Court.  (See  the  Land  Act  of  1919  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  1916)." 

Mr.  Ryan,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
assistance  to  the  Commission. 

13.307.  Mr.  Robert  timillie  (To  the  Witness) :    You 
referred  us  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  dealing  with  the 
ownership  of  land  and  minerals  and  the  methods  of 
leasing.     Could  you  tell  us   at   the  moment  whether 

the  minerals  are  the  property  of  the  State? I  have 

not  the  Acts  in  front  of  me,  but  a  perusal  of  them 
since  1909  will  show  the  exact  position.     As  I  recollect 
the  provisions  of  the   Acts  since  1909,   coal     is     the 
property  of  the  State  with  regard  to  lands  alienated 
subsequent   to  that  date.     Prior  to    that    date    they 
went  to  the  owner  of  the  land.     Of  course,  in  Queens- 
land there  is  a  very  large  area  of  Crown  land  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  is  Crown  land. 

13.308.  With   regard  to  Crown  lands,   where  they 
have  not  been  leased  or  granted  away,  they  are  still 
owned  by  the  State  as  to  the  surface  and  the  minerals  ? 
— That  is  so,  and  all  land  alienated  since  1909. 

13.309.  Land  granted  prior  to  that  carried  with  it 

also  the  ownership  of   the  minerals,    did    it    not? 

Ownership  of  the  coal  in  some  cases,  but  never  of  the 
gold. 

13.310.  Is  it  of  coal   only? — I  would  not  say  it   is 
of  coal  only.     In  fact,  I  do  not  think  in  every  case 
it  carried  it  as  to  coal,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
prior  to  1909  the  title  to  the  coal  went  with  the  title 
to  the  land. 

13.311.  Was   what    are    called  the   precious   metals 
reserved? — They  were  always    the    property    of    the 
Crown. 

13.312.  Of   course,    you  are    aware   that    this  Com- 
mission is  dealing  primarily  with  coal  mines? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

13.313.  Does    your    experience    of  State   enterprise 
justify  your  giving  an  opinion    as    to    State  mining 
being  successful? — Yes,     I     think     it     docs.     In   my 
opinion  it  has  been  successful  and,  generally  speaking, 
as  you  would  gather  from  the  nature  of  my  evidence, 
I  have  formed  the  opinion    that   the   nationalisation 
of  public  utilities  is  beneficial    to  the  public  generally. 

13.314.  When  you  have  nationalised  other  public 
utilities  outside   coal  mining,  have   you    taken  them 
all  over :    I  mean  with  regard  to   any  public  utility 
that  you  took  over,  did  you  take  it  over  nationally? — 
Do  you  mean  completely? 

13.315.  Yes,    completely? — No,   we    have   not   done 
that,  but  that  is  our  objective. 

13.316.  Did  you  set  up  State  butcher-shops  side  by 
side    with   private   butcher-shops? — Yes. 

13.317.  Wo\ild  that  mean  that  with  regard  to  public 
utilities   you   have     a    monopoly? — In     the     rase    of 
mineral   oil  the   Act  provides    for     a    monopoly,   nnd 
State     insurance    for    workers'    compensation     i?     a 
monopoly. 
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I.I,.'" •'••  ^  ""  i:ii -Jit  perhaps  have  greater  ilillii  ulty 
in  taking  over  utility  if  you  arc  still  <>|>.  M 

to  competition  ? — Oh,  quite. 

13.319.  You  uoitlil  hiivo  to  run  your  section  of  any 
public  utility  sulliciontly   intelligently    to  enable  you 
to  nu'ot  keen  competition   I'nnu  individual  owners? — 
Undoubtedly.     Of  course,   the   fact    that   wo  did   not 
take  over  the  whole  of  the  utility  would  be  to  eome 

at  duo  to  the  I'iict  that  during  the  war,  which  is 
tho  period  during  which  our  Government  has  held 
olliiv,  tlir  ilillii  ally  of  financing  has  been  very  great. 
\Vi-  are  not  allowed  to  issue  our  own  debentures  beyond 
a  certain  quantity  to  be  approved  by  the  Common- 
wealth under  their  War  Precautions  Act. 

13.320.  Wo  may  take  it  from  that  answer  that  the 
experience  of  the  last  four  years  has   been   a   more 
ilillirult  experience  to  the  Government  than  it  would 
IKU.I  lii'i'ii   under   normal  conditions?— Quito  so — par- 
tirularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  financing  or  using 
the  tTiMli!   nf  tln>  Slate  by  the  issue  of  debentures. 

l:!,:!21.  You  havo  had  greater  difficulties  than  you 
wniilil  havo  had  under  normal  conditions  if  there  had 
been  no  war? — Absolutely,  because  the  amount  we 
could  issue  in  debentures  was  limited  to  a  certain 
quantity,  or  certain  number. 

13.322.  Has  the  tendency  towards  State  ownership 
bi'i'ii  hastened  by  the  war,  or  was  it  in  the  minds  of 
people  prior  to  the  war? — In  answer  to  that,  it  has 
been     the    policy  of  our  party   when  they  were    in 
Opposition,    even    before   the   war,    and   part   of   our 
programme.     But  I  may  put  it  in  this  way — during 
the  war  I  think  in  some  respect  we  were  afforded  a 
better    opportunity.     Take,    for    example,    our    State 
cattle  stations   and   State   butcher-shops.       The   fact 
that  the  price  of  meat  was  soaring  up  helped  us  in  a 
sense  to  step  in,  or  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  step 
in  and  establish  State  cattle  stations  and  also  meat- 
shops,   so   as  to  control  the   price  of  meat  from  the 
private  vendor,   and  enabled   us  to  supply  meat  our- 
selves  cheaply   and   to   control   the  cattle   market   by 
bringing  in  fat  cattle  when  there  was  a  shortage  in 
order  to  regulate  the  general  price  of  stock. 

13.323.  With   regard   to  the  meat   trade,   which   is 
rather   an   important  item,   during  the  war  could   it 
be   taken   that   the    action    of    the    Government    pre- 
vented a  soaring  up  of  prices  against  the  people? — 
Oh,   undoubtedly. 

13.324.  Did   the   Government   lose   by   taking   over 
the  meat  supply? — No;  we  show  a  profit  and  a  very 
considerable  profit. 

13.325.  Your  experience  has  convinced  you,  has  it 
not,   that  had  you  not  taken  the  action  which  you 
did  take,  the  price  of  meat  as  against  the  consumer 
would  have  been  considerably  higher? — Oh,  much. 

13.326.  And  the  profits,   in  that  case,   would  have 
gone  to  the  private  owners  in  that  industry? — Quite 
so — either  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  or  the  owners  of 
the  meat  works,  or  the  private  retail  butchers. 

13.327.  Amongst  the  private  owners  in  one  shape 
or   form? — Yes. 

13.328.  I     understand   you    controlled     outside     of 
ownership;  you  fixed  prices  in  many  directions,  did 
you  not? — Yes,  we  did. 

13.329.  Do  you  think,   had   it  not  been   for   State 
interference,  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  you  fixed 
prices,  the  prices  might  have  gone  considerably  higher 
against  the  consumer? — -Yes,  I  think  they  would. 

13.330.  Did  the  fixing  of  prices  tend  to  ruin  any 
of  the   persons  engaged   in   any   industry   where  you 
fixed  prices? — No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  any- 
one being  ruined,  or  even  harlly  pressed  upon. 

13,831.  I  suppose  there  has  been  complaint  of  State 
interference? — There  havo  been  many,  many  com- 
plaints of  State  interference,  but  that  comes  from  a 
quarter  which  is  interested  in  profit-making. 

13.332.  Of  course,  you  think  it  a  natural  thing  that 
persons    interested    in    profit-making    would    protest 

ist  State  interference? — Undoubtedly. 

13.333.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know 
of   any   case   in   which   your   interference   has   ruined 
any  persons  engaged  in  the  trade? — No,  I  do  not. 

13.334.  So  far  as  mining  is  concerned,  you  have  not 
a  monopoly,  I  think? — No,  we  have  not  yet. 

13.335.  Does  the  experience  of  the  Government  with 
regard   to   State   mines   justify  you   in   feeling   that 
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you  will  extend  your  operations  if  potmiblo  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise?  -  Yes,  we  intend  to  extend  our 
operations  first  upon  Crown  lands,  which  are  already 
our  own  property  in  every  respect,  both  as  to  surface 
rights  as  well  uw  the  mineral  rights  under  the  land. 

13,330.  In  that  case  do  you  mean  by  exploration, 
lx>i  ;ng  and  sinking  to  develop  tho  minerals  in  the 
11  lands?— That  is  so.  Of  course,  now  we  some- 
times bore  in  the  vicinity  of  places  whore  there  are 
privately-owned  coal  mines  with  tho  view  of  testing 
the  extent  to  which  tho  coal  extends  around  them, 
and  that  is  a  thing  which  could  not  be  undertaken 
by  any  individual  private  owners. 

13,3u7.  Is  that  a  very  necessary  precaution  in  order 
to  prove  your  minerals  ? — That  is  so. 

13.338.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  is  there  any 
likelihood  of  your  leasing  any  of  youir  Crown  lands 
containing    minerals   to   private    individuals   for   ex- 
ploitation purposes? — No,  certainly  not  for  exploita- 
tion purposes.     Our  policy  is  to  retain  the  mineral 
property   of   the   Crown   as   also  the   land.     We   are 
alienating  no  land  in  Queensland  now  except  under 
perpetual  lease  tenure. 

13.339.  Have    you    had    any    complaint    from    the 
workers'  side  that  they  are  worse  treated  under  State 
ownership  or  in  the  State  mines  than  in  privately- 
owned  mines? — No,  certainly  not. 

13.340.  Have  you  heard  that  the  ton,  rates  paid  to 
the  workers  for  working  similar  seams  in  the  State 
mines   is  rather  higher  than  it  is   in  the  privately- 
owned  mines,  and  have  you  any  knowledge  of  that? — 
I  cannot  say  that  off-hand.     I  should  want  to  know 
tho  details  more. 

13.341.  The  reason  I  put  it  to  yoii  is  this.     I  havo 
a  letter  from  miners  out  there  giving  the  ton  rates 
in  the  various  seams? — No  doubt  what  they  say  to 
you  would   be  correct,   because  they   would  have   no 
reason  for  not  stating  the  truth.    But  the  administra- 
tion of  the  mines  is  not  under  my  particular  depart- 
ment; it  is  under  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

13.342.  Have  you  had  any  friction  with  the  work- 
men in  the  State-owned  mines  as  the  result  of  taking 
over  the  mines? — None  at  all. 

13.343.  I  think  there  has  been  in  the  past  consider- 
able difficulty  between  the  workmen  and  the  owners 
of  tho  mines  when  they  were  privately  owned? — Yee; 
of    course,    there    have    been    the    usual    industrial 
disputes  which  arise  between  workmen  and  owners. 
That    is    common    to  everywhere    and    not    only    to 
Queensland.     It  is  world-wide. 

13^344.  I  was  wondering  whether  it  had  increased 
because  of  State  ownership? — No,  certainly  not.  Of 
course,  so  far  as  our  State  enterprise  of  mining  is 
concerned,  it  is  only  in  tho  developmental  stage  at 
present.  We  are  not  long  enough  in  power  to  have 
developed  it  to  what  will  be  its  normal  condition. 

13.345.  Of  course,  the  industry  itself  is  not  a  very 
old    one    as    compared    with    the    industry    here? — 
Quite  so. 

13.346.  It  might  be  taken  that  you  really  only  took 
over  certain  mines  to  supply  your  railways  and  the 
needs  of  the  Government.     That  is  not  the  case,  but 
that  was  the  beginning  of  it? — Yes,  that  is  only  the 
beginning;    that    is    the   stage    we   have  reached    at 
present. 

13.347.  Do  you   think  the  success  of  that  justifies 
you  in  believing  that  it  will  be  extended  further  than 
is  necessary  even  to  supply  the  State? — We  are  quite 
confident   of    that,    and,    as    I    say,    we    propose   to 
establish   State    coking    works    and    State    iron    and 
steelworks,  so  that  we  will  require  coal  and  coke  not 
only   for  our  own   railways,   but   also  for  our  State 
iron  and  steelworks  which  we  hope  to  develop  in  the 
future. 

13.348.  With  regard  to  those  proposed  coking  plants 
and   iron  and   steel   plants,  do  you   propose   to   keep 
them   in  the  hands  of  the  State? — Yes,   we  do. 

13.349.  Do   you   know  whether   or  not  coalmining, 
generally  speaking,  was  a  profitable  concern  in  Queens- 
land   and    other    States   of    the   Australian    Common- 
wealth?— I  think  so;  I  think  it  was  profitable. 

13.350.  So  far  as  you  know,  it  wjas  reasonably  profit- 
able?—Oh,  undoubtedly. 

13.351.  Would  you  tell  us,  if  you  happen  to  know, 
whether   private   mine  owners   who  owned  the   minc- 
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joyfully  accepted  your  decision  to  open  up  mines  for 
yourselves  and  take  over  the  mines?  —  They  did  not 
make  any  statement  to  the  Government  upon  the 
matter.  We  were  entering  upon  so  many  State  enter- 
prises which  hit  the  private  owner  more  than  the 
coalmines  —  more  particularly  our  insurance  and  State 
meat  shops.  Those  are  the  things  that  caused  the 
main  outcry,  because  they  more  nearly  touched  the 
private  owner. 

13,352.  This  is  a  very  important  matter  upon  which 
you  might  be  able  to  assist  us.  Have  the  workers  in 
the  mines  any  connection  with  the  control  of  the  in- 
dustry where  they  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  between  the  Government  and  themselves? 
-  —  Of  course  the  method  of  carrying  on  these  State 
enterprises  is  contained  in  the  various  Acts.  They 
are  carried  on  by  the  Government  Departments,  and 
under  the  State  Enterprises  a  Commissioner  of  State 
Enterprises  has  been  provided  for  and  subsequently 
appointed.  That  was  not  our  proposed  policy.  We 
did  not  wish  to  have  a  Commissioner,  but  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  the  Second  Chamber  in  Queensland, 
insisted  on  making  that  amendment.  Our  proposal 
was  to  have  a  Minister  who  would  carry  it  on  and 
who  would  be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  and 
who  would  have  control  of  those  enterprises. 

13.353.  A   Minister   of  Mines  —  Well,   he   would  be 
a  Minister  of  State  Enterprises. 

13.354.  State  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  —  Yes,  we  pro- 
posed to  group  them. 

13.355.  I  suppose  you   have  not  yet  had  sufficient 
experience  to  know  how  the  accident  rate  in  the  State- 
owned  mines  compares  with  the  accident  rate  in  the 
mines  which  are  privately  owned?—  No,  we  have  not 
had  a  sufficiently  long  experience  of  it  for  that.     As 
I  say,  it  is  only  in  the  developmental  stage,  and  you 
oould  hardly  compare  the  period  that  we  have  been 
carrying    on    coalmining    with    the   long   period    over 
which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  private  enterprise; 
but  I  should  certainly  think  the  accident  rate  would 
not  be  higher. 

13.356.  You  would  not  be  justified  in  giving  a  com- 
parison of  course,  unless  you  had  a  sufficiently  long 
experience  to  know?—  That  is  so. 

13.357.  Did     the    Government     think     about     the 
question     of  safety  at  all  when  they  made  up  their 
minds  to   take  over   to   some   extent  the   mines?—  Of 
course  that  would  be  a  thing  that  would   always  be 
before  the  consideration  of  the  Government  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Minister.     As  a  matter  of  fact  safety 
is  provided   for  in  privately-owned   mines   under   the 
Mines  Regulation  Act.     There  are  very  strict  recu- 
lations  and  very   rigid  inspection  provided   even   for 

-nvatcly-owned   mines.     That   is   at   the   instance  of 
the  Government  of  course. 

13.358.  That  was  of  course  absolutely  necessary  when 
State  mining  was  established  to  any  extent?-  Yes   and 
in  that  connect.on,   I  fancy,   if  I  remember   rightly 


—  — 

13361.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie-    I  suppose  your  laws 
-'        7       *  on  °«rs?-0f  course,  I  have  not 


13,363.  Did  you  actually  acquire  from  the  private 
owners  some   m  nes   which   were  already   going   con 
"trnsP-In  one  instance  we  did.     The  other  two  were 


,,nr*'l.  t  y°U  W0llld   admit  that 

country     which   mines   so  extensively     as     this 


and  will  require  very,  very  careful  consideration  in 
detail  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  over 
and  the  price  and  compensation,  and  so  on. 

13.365.  Besides,    I    suppose   you    would    require   to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  management  of  the  mines 
and  the  workmen   in  the  mines   would   work   as   well 
for  the  State  as  they  do  under  private  owners? — Yes, 
that   is   so.     In   other   words,   you   would   have  to   be 
ready  to  take  on  the  running  of  the  whole  concern. 

13.366.  Probably  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions we  shall  have  to  deal  with  here  is  whether  or 
not  persons  employed  by  the  Government  to  work  and 
develop  industries  would  really  work  as  well  for  the 
Government  as  for  private  owners.     I  want  your  ex- 
perience   as   to   that? — Do    you    mean    whether    they 
would  work  as  well? 

13.367.  Yes;   whether    they   would  give    the    same 
energy  and  honest  service  to  the  State  as  they  have 
given  and  are  giving  to  private  individuals  who  own 
industries? — Our  experience  is  that  they  give  the  same 
honest  service  to  us  as  they  do  to  private  individuals. 

13.368.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  from  you, 
because  that  is  the  strongest  point  in   opposition  to 
nationalisation  here.     Have  you  found  in  your  various 
State  industries  that  the  managers  and  other  servants 
who  have  been  appointed  by  you  have  given  perfectly 
honest  service  to  you? — Absolutely.     I  have  mentioned 
in  my  statement  that  sympathetic  administration   is 
necessary.     It  may  be  that  in  certain  cases  you  would 
find  an  officer  who  really  was  against  nationalisation 
and  opposed  to  your  policy,  and  you   would  not  get 
tha  best  success  from  him,  but  that  is  not  the  point 
that  you  are  putting  to  me. 

13.369.  My  point  is  that  it  is  said  that  almost  the 
only  incentive  to  give  good  work  is  the  hope  of  finan- 
cial gain  from  it.     Do  you  agree  with  that?— No,  I 
do  not.     That  must  be  a  general  proposition  applying 
to  everyone  and  every  calling  in  every  walk  of  life. 

13.370.  You  would  think  it  would  be  natural  in  a 
well   regulated    State   that    the     workmen     and     the 
managers  and  all  concerned  would  be  more  likely  to 
give  good  service  to  the  State  than  they  would  give 
merely  for  the  building  up  of  profits  for  the  individual 
owner? — I  think   they   would  give  the  better  service 
to  the  State — or,  at  all  events,   as  good  service. 

13.371.  In   your    own    experience   you    have    found 
nothing  to   belie  that  opinion? — Absolutely   nothing. 

13.372.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    What  is  your  oldest 
State  enterprise? — I  suppose  the  railways. 

13.373.  How  long  is  that?— That  is  right  from  the 
beginning   of   the   State.     The    State   of    Queensland 
was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1859. 

13.374.  What  was  the  next  State  enterprise  after 
that?— After  railways,   I   think  it  is  set  out  in  my 
paper   that   it   was  the   petroleum   industry. 

13.375.  How  old  is  that?— That  goes  back  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  but  we  have  not  produced  petro- 
leum oil  yet;  we  are  only  boring. 

13.376.  So  that  there   is  no  financial   result  to   be 
shown  from  that  or  any  result? No. 

13.377.  Then  your  fish  shops  come  next.     Have  you 
been  running  them  for  some  time?— Since  our  Govern- 
ment was  in  power. 

13.378.  Is  that  1915?— Yes. 

13.379.  Have   they    been    a   success    financially?— I 
should  say  so.     They  do  not  show  a  profit  yet,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean.     That  will  appear  in  the  Auditor- 
General's  Report,  which  I  have  put  in.     I  think  he 
shows  a  loss  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
developmental  stage  yet. 

13.380.  Do  I  understand  that  the  meat  shops  show 
a  profit?— Yes. 

13.381.  That  is  under  war  prices  really,  is  it  not? 
-Of  course  they  have  been  only  established  since  the 

war.     They  do  not  show  a  profit  on  account  of  the 
war. 

13.382.  In  calculating  these  profits  (I  do  not  want 
to  take  you  through  all  the  accounts)   what  sort  of 
depreciation  is  allowed?     Are  the  profits  net  or  gross? 
—I he  Auditor-General's  Report  will   show  that.       I 
think  he  shows  net  profits.     I  know  in  the  case  of  the 
butchers'  shops  they  allow  a  very  large  amount  of  de- 
preciation.    You  will  find  it  is  much  higher  than  what 
is  usually  allowed  in  private  enterprises. 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE. 
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13,:is3.   h  \\uuld  interest  us  very  much  if  you  could 
us  a   little  morn  informal  ion  as  to  how  the  SUto 

•     run.      What    is    the    org 
e  you  a  Commissioner?     Yes,  we  have  lately  ap- 

i  a  Commissi 

13,384.  Is   he   in   phargo  of  each   enterprise  or   in 

e  of  tlin  whole  of  them? — Some  of  them  are  under 

trrs.     Tin'  Minister  for  Railways,  for  example, 

runs  the  railways;  the  Minister  for  Alines  runs  the 

<  and  also  petroleum  oil.     The  Commissioner  wag 

only  appointed  about  six  months  ago.     He  has  such 

ilic  (iovcrmneiit    in  Council    assign   to 

him.       When    I   left  Queensland   in  January  last,  I 

think   it  was  only  two  or  three  enterprises  we  had 

iui. 

l.'i. .>.'>.    What  is  the  basis  of  his  organisation?      Is 

In    an  organisation  like  an  ordinary  business  concern? 

His   objective  is  to   get   an   efficient  organisation. 

!!<•  appoints  officers  and  so  on  who  are  competent  men 

to  look  after  different  branches  of  business. 

13,386.  Have  you  any  sort  of  boards  or  pit  commit- 

:it   tin    pits  composed  of  State  officials  and  the 

workt-i-s?     We  have  not  any  joint  committees  of  that 

sort.     The  Government  keep  the  whole  control  of  the 

matter. 

1. '1.387.  So  that  the  State  really  has  the  whole  con- 
trol like  a  private  owner  has? — I  would  not  like  to 
say  just  as  much  as  a  private  owner  has.  That  might 
convey  a  negation  of  the  policy  of  nationalisation. 

13.388.  I  mean  it  is  the  same  sort  of  control:   they 
can  make  a  decision  without  reference  to  joint  com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

13.389.  And  they  do  take  prompt  decisions? — Yes; 
that   will   appear   from  the  different  Acts,   and   you 
will   see  v,  hat  their  method  of  management  is. 

13.390.  You  can  conceive  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  run  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  without  some  one 
at    the   head   who  can   take   prompt   decisions? — Yes. 
Tliore  should  be  someone  or  somebody  nt  the  head,  no 
doubt.      I  would  not  say  one  individual,  hut  certninly 
head<.        Whether    they    should    be  associated   with 

advisers  or  not  would  be  a  matter  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

13.391.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  should  like 
to  bare  you  views  if  you  could  enlarge  them  a  little, 
IxTjiuse  it  is  a  very  important  point? — I  put  it  in 
this   way  in  my  statement — that  there   should  be  a 

lihetic  administration  by  people  who  believe  in 
the  policy  and  by  people  who  are  competent  to  run 
the  concern. 

13.392.  Rut    they    are    executive     officers    of     the 
•?— With   us  they  are.     We  would  appoint   and 

propose  to  run  some  one  who  has  been  a  thoroughly 
competent  miner.  To  run  our  Insurance  Department 
wo  would  appoint  a'  man  who  has  had  long  experi- 
enro  of  insurance  and  so  on. 

13.393.  That    is    a    very    reasonable    thing    to    d<v 
With    regard    to   insurance,    is    it   confined    entirely 
to  workmen's  compensation   and   insurance? — No. 

13.394.  Do    you    also   do    marine   insurance? — Yep, 
and  general  insurance. 

13.395.  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  made  some  war 
profit  out  of  marine  insurance? — I   think  the   main 
profit    was    out   of   the   workers'    compensation,    and 
MTV  little   out   of   general  or   marine   insurance. 

13.396.  I  take  it  you  have  no  iron  or  steel  indus- 
try established  yet? — No. 

13.397.  And    by    batteries,     I     take     it    you    mean 
batteries   for  gold   mines? — Yes,  public  batteries. 

l.'i.:!fH.  Have  you  any  of  those  running? — Yes. 

13.399.  Are  they  successful? — Yes,   very  successful. 
•uld   like    bo   be  able    to   put  tho   figures   before 

you.   but  you   will  find  them  amongst  the  papers. 

13.400.  Have  your  refreshment  rooms  been  success- 
ful!-    Yes,    very    successful. 

13.401.  How  many  have  you? — The  State  Railway 
refreshment  rooms  are  all  over  the  State. 

13.402.  I   take  it  the  hotels   are  a  separate  enter- 
The    main    State  hotel    is    at    a    place   called 

ndy  in  \orth  Queensland. 

13.403.  Have   you    any   others,   or    is   that   a   first 
'iment? — There,  is  only  that  and  the  refreshment 

.  which,  of  course,  run  bars  the  same  as  they 
do  here. 
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13.404.  They  have  bariP—  Ye»,  in  connection  with 
.v>im<    of    the    refreshment    rooms,    but    I    think   the 

on    i  hi-   hotel   was  quite  large. 

13.405.  Mr.   It.    W.    Cooper:     I    gather    that    tl'it 
colliery    ut    Warm   is    still    in    tho    course    of    being 
HU  nk?—  Yes. 

1.  1,  li  iti.  And  you  bought  it  from  private  owners? 
-Y*. 

13,407.  The  other  parts  of  your  coal  project  relaU 
to  collieries  you  propose  to  establish  on  Crown 
IftOdP  Ves. 

'U8.  To  work  Crown  minerals?  —  Yes,  that  is  for 
tho  present.  We  have  had  under  consideration  tl.o 
taking  over  of  some  very  large  mines.  I  do  not 


want   to  go   into  details   of  our   negotiations. 

13.409.  You   mean   privately   owned   coal   mines?- 
i<)  a  very  considerable  extent,   but   wo  did   not 

come  to  terms  with  the  owners.  They  wanted  more 
than  we  were  prepared  to  give  and  we  were  able 
to  turn  round  and  start  on  our  own  account. 

13.410.  But   you    did    attempt    to    negotiate    with 
the  owners   and   buy   them    in   the  ordinary   way?  — 
Yes 

13.411.  As  regards  the  rate  of  pay,  I  suppose  your 
experience  with  regard  to  coal  mines  is  very  limited 
in   regard    to    paying    the    workers.      How    does   the 
State   rate   of    pay    compare    with    the    private  rate 
of   pay?  —  I    can  only   speak   of   our   objective   which 
is  that  the  State  should  be  a  model  employer.     That 
is  how  we  express  it.     The  wage  for  coal  miners,  or 
any  other  workers,  is  fixed  by  a  tribunal,  the  Arbi- 
tration Court.     We  have  a  Court  of  Conciliation  and 
Compulsory  Arbitration,   and   nearly  all  the  workers 
in  the  different  industries  in  Queensland  work  under 
awards  made  by  that  tribunal. 

13.412.  As  they  do  in  New  South  Wales?—  Yes,  and 
of  course  that  tribunal  does  not  make  a  difference,  as 
a  rule  at  all  events,  between  a  State  employee  and 
an  employee  in  private  employment. 

13.413.  Does  that  tribunal  regulate  the  salaries  «t 
managers  —  I  use  the  word  "  salary  "  as  distinct  from 
the     word      "wage"?  —  Well,      it     could      regulate 
salaries  ;    as   a  matter   of    fact   it  does   regulate  the 
salaries  of   public   servants   in   Queensland. 

13.414.  Are    the    salaries    quite   as    liberal   as    tne 
private  salaries?     I  am  thinking  of  the  upper  grades 
of    management?  —  Well,    I    think    they    are.        it    it 
difficult    bo    compare    an    Under-Secretary    with    the 
manager  of  a  big  business  outside. 

13.415.  And,    of   course,    one    does    know    that  the 
State  salaries  generally  in  the  Commonwealth   are  a 
good    deal  below   our  English  scale?  —  Well,   in   some 
instances  they   are.     You    are   speaking  now   of   the 
higher  salaries  and  not  of  the  wages  of  workers? 

13.416.  Yes.     About   what  is   your  present  output 
of  coal   in  Queensland   per   annum?     Have   you  any 
idea?  —  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  amount.     I  think 
it  appears  in  the  statement  or  some  of  the  annexures. 

13.417.  Chairman  :    I   should  like  to   know   that  if 
we  can  get  it.     Does  it  run   into  a  million   tons?  — 
It    is    in    the    document    that    it    is    a    million    and 
48  thousand  tons. 

13.418.  Mr.   E.  W.   Cooper:    I  think   the  total  of 
the  Australian  output  in  peace  times  is  about  11   or 
12  millions?  —  Probably. 

13.419.  Of  course,  you  mean  the  whole  of  Queens- 
land?— Yes. 

13.420.  As  I   understand  the   position,   there  is  no 
output    yet    from    the     State    mines?  —  Very    little. 
There  is  a  very  little  from  Warra,   but  they  are  in 
the  development  stage. 

13.421.  In  fact,   they   are  establishing  the  colliery 
and  they  get  a  few  coals  as  they  establish  the  colliery? 
—  Yes.     I    conclude     that     our     experience    in     the 
nationalisation  of  coal  mines  will  be  as  successful  as 
it  has  been  in  the  other  enterprises  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  a  success. 

13.422.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  your  coal 
miners   yet;    have  you   had    any   strikes   to  contend 
against?  —  No,   not  yet. 

13.423.  I  suppose  the  number  of  miners  at  present 
is   very   small?  —  It   is  not   a  large  number  —  nothing 
like  the  railway  department  or  other  departments. 

13.424.  Have   you    ever  had   any   strikes   on    yonr 
railways  in  Queensland?  —  Yes,  we  have  had  a  strike 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
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13.425.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   You  have  nothing  in 
the   way   of   comparison   between    State-owned  mines 
and    privately    owned    mines    which    would    be    very 
valuable  to  us? — I  do  not  think  I  have,  except  I  have 
referred  to  baths  for  the  men,  and  so  on,  which  are 
referred  to  in  that  proof. 

13.426.  You  have   baths  at   the    State  mines,    but 
they  have  not  at  the  private  ones? — That  is  so.  ,> 

13.427.  Sir  Allan  Smith:    Where  did  you  get  the 
cattle  for  these  meat  shops  of  yours? — We  get  the 
meat  from  the  meat  works. 

13,423.  So  that  you  do  not  produce  the  raw 
material? — We  produce  some,  but  the  main  propor- 
tion we  buy  from  the  meat  works  under  a  contract. 

13.429.  Do  you  pay  the  ordinary  competitive  price 
for  what  you  purchase? — We  pay  the  meat  works  a 
little  more  than  pre-war  prices — about  3|d.  a  pound 
— for  the  supply  of  7,000  tons  of  meat  a  year. 

13.430.  Who   runs    these    meat  works?— They    are 
privately    run.      We   have    State    meat    works    now 
established. 

13.431.  Does  the  ordinary  purchaser  of  meat  pay 
the  same  price  as  you  are  paying  in  the  open  market? 
— No.     He    might    pay   a    little   more    in    the   open 
market. 

13.432.  Where    do    you    effect    the    saving    which 
enables  you  to  sell  your  meat  at  less  cost?     You  say 
you  sell  to  the  consumer  at  less  cost  than  the  ordinary 
private  enterprise  sells  at? — This  is  how  we  work  it. 
We  say  that  the  meat  costs  so   much,  and  we  have 
rent  and  wages  to  pay.    We  work  out  what  it  costs  to 
do  that  and  we  sell  at  what  will  allow  a  slight  margin 
of  profit  to  make  a  reserve  and  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies so  that   it   will  not   be   finally   run    at  a 
loss. 

13.433.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  people  who 
are  in  your  shops,  have  they  any  bonuses  on  sales? 
—No. 

13.434.  They     are    paid    net     time    wages? — Yes; 
they  are  paid  the  award  wages  and  overtime. 

13.435.  You  have  not  any  coal  to  distribute.    Have 
you  any  products  which  you  do  distribute  to  private 
purchasers? — No,   nothing  beyond  meat. 

13.436.  So   that   you   have    no    experience   of    the 
distribution  of  products  other  than  meat? — We  have 
a   State   produce   agency   now   established.     That   is 
intended   for  the   marketing   of  the   product  of    all 
the  primary  producers. 

13.437.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  prove  the 
value  of  that? — Not  yet. 

13.438.  You  say  your  objective   is  that  the  State 
should  be  a  model  employer? — Yes. 

13.439.  I   suppose  you   agree  that  there  are   some 
good  qualities  in  employers? — Of  course. 

13.440.  And  therefore  you  propose  to  adopt  these 
good  qualities  and  dispense  with  the  bad  ones? — It 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  could.     Of  course,  I  am 
not  so  foolish  as  to  suggest  you  can  do  all  that. 

13.441.  No,   but  your  objective  of   course   is  your 
aspiration? — Yes. 

13.442.  Do    you    agree    with    the    suggestion   that 
industries    should    be    controlled    by    committees    of 
workpeople? — I  have  told  you  how  we  control  them. 

13.443.  What  is  your  view? — Do  you  mean  that  it 
should  be  controlled  by  committees  of  workpeople? 

13.444.  Yes? — I  would  not  hand  the  industry  over 
wholly   to  those  employed   in   the  industry    if   it   is 
owned  by  the  whole  community. 

13.445.  Sir    L.   Chiozza   Money:    The   question     of 
profit  has  been  mentioned.     Is  it  right  to  say  that  the 
Queensland    Government   has  set   before    it    in    this 
question  of  public  ownership,  first  of  all,  the  interest 
of  the  community? — That  is  correct. 

13.446.  Is  it  your  first  object  to  give  cheap  (in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word)  commodities  to  the  consumer? 
— Yes,  that  is  so.    The  term  we  use  is  "  at  reasonable 
prices." 

13.447.  With  regard  to  meat,  was  it  the  fact  that 
when  you  opened  these  State  butcher's  shops  the  price 
of   meat  had  soared   to   an   extraordinary  height   in 
Queensland? — Extraordinary  for  Queensland,  but  not 
extraordinary  for  here. 

13.448.  It  reached  about  Is.  a  Ib.  for  Queensland  in 
tome  cases,  did  it  not? — Yes. 


13.449.  What   was   the  effect  upon  those   prices  of 
opening    the  shops? — The   effect  was   to   control   the 
price  charged  by  the  private  vendor  of  meat  and  to 
provide  cheap  meat  in  our  own  shops  which  supply 
a  considerable  number,  about  15,000  families  a  day, 
and  our  fat  cattle  again  effect  a  control  over  the  fat 
stock   market.     We  brought  in  droves   of  fat   castlo 
whenever   there  was   a  shortage    in    the    fat    cattle 
market. 

13.450.  Did   it   compel  the   privately   owned   shops 
somewhat  to  conform  to  your  State  prices? — It  com- 
pelled them  to  be  more  reasonable    than    they    had 
previously  been. 

13.451.  So   that  the   community  gained     not    only 
through  your  shops  but  through  the  other  shops?— 
Undoubtedly. 

13.452.  There  is  a  very  important  point  which  has 
been  raised    again    and    again   lu   our    deliberations. 
Is  it  possible  for  State  enterprise  to  find  competent 
managers?     May  I  ask   what    your    experience    has 

been? Our  experience  has  been  that  we  have  been 

able  to  find  competent  managers. 

13.453.  Do   you    find    the  State    is   able  readily  to 
command  the  services  of  really  good  men? — I  do. 

13.454.  Who    are    quite    equal    to     the    best    men 
employed  in  private  enterprises? — Quite  so.     It  is  very 
often  a  matter  of  what  you  pay  them. 

13.455.  One  other  important  matter  has  been  raised, 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  political  influence.     Have 
you  had  difficulty  with  regard  to  these  appointments, 
or  any  appointments,  whether  of  managers  or  work- 
men owing  to  political  influence? — No. 

13.456.  How    do   you    deal    with     that?     Has    any 
attempt  been  made  to  exercise  it,  and,  if  so,  how  do 
you  deal  with  it? — Of  course,  we  do  what  we  think 
is     right.     We    have     not     had     political     influence 
attempted  on  us.     I  should  think,  if  it  were  attempted, 
our  proper  attitude  would  be  to  act,  notwithstanding 
that  pressure;  in  other  words,  you  must,  if  you  are 
going  to  carry  on  any  Government  efficiently,  have  a 
strong   executive  that   do  its   duty.       People   always 
have  the  remedy  by  getting  rid   of  the  Government 
if  they  do  not  do  so. 

13.457.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  political  influence  has 
not  had  any  part  in  the  making  of  the  managerial 
departments  ? — No. 

13.458.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?— Quite  sure. 

13.459.  With   regard    to   the   actual    workmen    wEo 
are  employed  in  these  industries,  do  you  find  that  you 
get  a  fair  day's  work  out  of  the  men? — Undoubtedly. 

13.460.  On    the    whole   are  the    men   satisfied  with 
their  conditions  of  employment? — On  the  whole  they 
are. 

13.461.  With    regard   to   insurance,   I    understand 
it  is  a   monopoly? — The  workers'  compensation  part 
of  it  is  a  monopoly. 

13.462.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  are  able  to  give  very 
much  higher  benefits  for  the  same  cost?     Taking  the 
premiums   paid   by   private    employers    before    your 
monopoly,  are  you  able  to  give  higher  benefit  for  the 
same  cost? — Yes,  much — 75  per  cent,  higher. 

13.463.  That  is  to  say,  you  give  75  per  cent,  more 
benefits   for    the  same  cost   of    premium? — Yes,    we 
raised  the  amounts  payable  for  fatal  accidents  from 
£400  to  £600,   and  the  weekly  payment   for  partial 
disablement  from  £1  to  £2,  and  for  total  disablement 
from  £400  to  £750. 

13.464.  Was    that    done    by    economies    in     State 
management? — Yes,  and1  of  course  less  profit.     I  do 
not  know  what  profit  the  private  companies  may  have 
been  making. 

13.465.  Is  it  a   fact  that  after  raising  the  benefit 
75  per  cent,  you  made  an  incidental  profit? — Yes,  of 
£50,000  in  one  year. 

13.466.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :    It  is  possible  to  get 
copies  of  this  book,   "  Socialism  at  work  relating  to 
Queensland  "? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  sufficient 
copies  with  me  for  everyone  here,  but  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  send  them  over. 

13.467.  Mr.    Robert    Smittie:   Sir   Alan    Smith  put 
a  question  about  whether  or  not  you  would  give  con- 
trol   to    the    workers,    and    you    said    you    were    not 
prepared  to  hand  over  to  the  mine  workers  or  other 
workers  the  whole  management? — I  said  "  entirely." 
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I.I.IGS.  Would  tho  same  objection  take  place  to 
ing  over  partially? — I  should  not  think  so,  but 
I  refer  to  our  method  of  management  as  contained 
in  certain  Acts  of  Parliament.  If  I  wore'  running 
coal  mines,  I  should  certainly  want  the  advice  of 
the  Minors'  Committees  and  so  on. 

13,409.  The  manager  of  course  is  under  the  law  and 


must  bo  hold  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  men? 

r«. 

13,470.  Hut  the  manager  might  surely  by  consult- 
ing a  committee  do  that  better? — Undoubtedly  that 
would  be  a  very  useful  and  very  necessary  thing,  I 

should  think. 


(The  Witnct$  withdrew.) 


Mr.  WESTOARTB  FORSTEH-BROWN,    Sworn  and  Examined. 

Chaii'inun:  This  is  tho  first  of  the  witnesses  on 
tho  question  of  royalties. 

II 'itncss:  Might  I  ask  if  I  can  have  tho  Report  of 
the  I, and  Acquisition  Committee? 

13,471.  Cluiirman:  I  will  deal  with  that  when  I 
come  to  it : 


13,473.  Wo  will  have  that  for  any  gentlemen  who 
wants  it: 


"  Ho  is  a  mining  engineer  with  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience as  member  of  the  firm  of  Forster  Brown  & 
Recs. 

His  firm  are  the  mineral  advisers  in  South  Wales 
for  properties  aggregating  about  60,000  acres,  with 
an  average  annual  output  of  7,000,000  tons. 

He  also  acts  as  mineral  adviser  for  estates  in  charge 
of  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
for  important  lessors  of  minerals  in  parts  of  Great 
Britain  outside  South  Wales. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
mission he  has  come  to  state  his  views  upon :  — 

1.  The  nationalisation  of  mineral  rights. 

2.  Should  that  be  decided  on,  the  method  of  com- 

pensation to  be  adopted. 

The  present  system  of  private  ownership  of  mineral 
rights  has  not,  in  witness's  opinion,  interfered  with 
the  free  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country.  This  is  proved  by  tho  rapid  development 
which  has  taken  place. in  the  several  coalfields  of  the 
country. 

Witness  puts  in  a  Table  compiled  from  the  return 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines,  showing  the  output  of  coal 
from  each  of  the  chief  coalfields  for  the  years  1880, 
1889,  1897,  1907,  1913." 

That  table  is  attached.  I  will  read  the  totals,  in 
order  that  the  Commissioners  may  see  Mr.  AVestgarth 
Forster-Brown's  point.  Total  for  Scotland,  England 
and  Wales,  1880,  146,000,000.  Is  that  tons?— Yes, 
tons. 

13,472.  146,000,000  tons  in  1880;  176,000,000  tons 
in  1889;  202,000,000  tons  in  1897;  267,000,000  tons 
in  1907,  and  287,000,000  tons  in  1913: 

"  This  Table  shows  that  with  the  exception  of  South 
Staffordshire  there  has  been  a  continual  and  rapid 
increase  of  output  in  the  majority  of  coalfields.  The 
several  districts  have  been  regrouped  between  1907 
and  1913,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  reliable 
comparison  between  these  two  years,  but  comparing 
1907  with  1897,  the  largest  increase  amounting  to 
56-24  per  cent,  was  in  the  Midland  coalfield;  52-31 
per  cent,  in  the  West  of  Scotland ;  46-2  per  cent,  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  44-2  per  cent,  in  South 
Wales  including  Monmouthshire;  31-67  per  cent,  in 
the  Newcastle  coalfield,  and  smaller  increases  in  other 
coalfields. 

Tho  increases  in  1897  compared  with  1889  were  less, 
amounting  in  the  total  raised  to  14-2  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  32-5  per  cent,  between  1907  and  1897. 

In  the  South  Wales  coalfield  between  the  eastern 
outcrop  of  the  coal  measures  and  a  line  drawn  from 
Port  Talbot  to  Hirwain  out  of  234,000  acres  or  there- 
abouts underlain  by  coal  measures  only  7-4  per  cent, 
of  the  area  remains  unlet,  whilst  from  the  same 
eastern  outcrop  to  the  River  Neath  towards  the  west, 
out  of  an  area  of  approximately  275,000  acres, 
49,000  acres  or  17  per  cent,  only  remains  unlet. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  coalfield,  where  the  ooal 
is  largely  of  an  anthracitic  nature,  the  development 
has  been  slower,  and  the  proportion  of  unlet  property 
is  greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
anthracite  coal  increases  at  a  slower  rate  than  that 
for  bituminous  coal  or  semi-bituminous  steam  coal, 
about  48  per  cent,  being  let.  Witness  can  produce  a 
plan  shewing  the.  many  mineral  areas  already  now 
let." 


"It  is  witness's  experience  that  intending  IOMOOB 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  what  areas  they  require, 
whenever  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  develop- 
ments. 

Witness  believes  that  this  is  the  experience  in  other 
coalfields,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  very  rapid  develop- 
ment and  extension  eastward  of  operations  in  York- 
shire and  Nottingham  coalfield;  by  the  fact  that  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  and  in  Cumberland 
practically  all  areas,  where  there  is  any  certainty  of 
ooal  existing,  have  been  taken  up. 

Witness  is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  other  fields, 
but  believes  the  same  position  to  hold  good,  and  even 
in  Kent,  at  a  time  when  the  existence  of  coal  in 
payable  condition  was  very  speculative,  little  or  no 
difficulty  was  met  with  in  applicants  obtaining  what 
properties  they  required  for  exploration  purposes. 

In  witness's  experience  a  mineral  lessor  is  only  too 
ready  to  let,  provided  he  can  obtain  what  he  is 
advised  are  fair  and  reasonable  terms. 

Tho  present  procedure  of  securing  mineral 
properties  by  an  intending  lessee,  if  the  parties  are 
prepared  to  be  reasonable  represents  no  difficulties, 
and  is  both  effective  and  fairly  rapid.  An  applicant 
ascertains  who  a  certain  -lessor's  mineral  agent  is  and 
applies  for  terms  of  the  property  he  wishes  to  secure, 
a  meeting  or  meetings  is  or  are  arranged  and  in 
witness's  experience  little  difficulty  is  usually  met  with 
in  agreeing  upon  what  are  reasonable  terms;  when 
these  have  been  agreed,  the  agent  refers  them  to  his 
client,  and  in  99  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  latter 
follows  his  agent's  advice,  and  the  solicitors  are  in- 
structed to  draw  up  the  necessary  documents. 

The  rate  of  development  of  a  coalfield  is  governed  by 
the  state  of  and  prospects  in  the  coal  trade  at  the  time 
and  not  in  any  way  by  the  difficulty  or  otherwise  in 
securing  leases  of  mineral  properties. 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  several  periods  of 
depression  in  the  coal  trade,  due  partly  at  least  to 
over-development,  goes  to  prove  that  mineral  proper- 
ties have  been  brought  into  operation  before  tho 
demand  warranted  it,  and  that  the  nation  has  not 
suffered  from  any  difficulty  in  getting  minerals 
developed  as  soon  as  they  were  required,  although  held 
by  private  owners. 

Witness  does  not  believe  that  State  ownership  of 
minerals  will  lead  to  any  more  rapid  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  as  his  view  is 
that  the  real  factor  governing  development  is  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  remunerative  return  upon  the 
capital  to  be  laid  out,  and  this  will  vary  according  to 
the  state  of  the  trade. 

Witness's  experience  is  that  during  and  after  times 
of  high  prices  in  the  coal  trade  mineral  properties  are 
more  rapidly  taken  up  than  when  the  trade  has  been 
or  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

It  would  not  tend  to  economy  or  full  employment  to 
force  the  development  of  mineral  properties  earlier 
than  the  time  at  which  the  coal  to  be  produced  from 
them  could  be  readily  absorbed. 

Objections  urged  against  the  present  system  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  minerals  are  that  in  certain  ways  it 
may  and  does  in  some  cases  lead  to  waste  of  coal. 

Witness  is  a  member  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Land 
Acquisition  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott,  K.C.,  who  have  been  considering  this  phase  of 
the  question,  and  the  best  method  of  meeting  any 
difficulties  which  may  arise  under  the  present  system, 
and  an  interim  Report  upon  the  subject  has  already 
been  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction. 
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Witness  begs  to  refer  to  this  Report,  which  sets  out 
the  difficulties  which  sometimes  arise  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  the  method  suggested  of  meeting 
them." 

13.474.  Is  that  the  interim  report?— Yes. 

13.475.  If  desired,  I  will  ask  the  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction if  we  can  have  it: 

"  Although  the  list  of  possible  difficulties  is  long, 
witness  would  emphasise  that  in  his  experience  they 
seldom  arise.  The  Committee's  object,  however,  was 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  all  possible  difficulties  and 
provide  a  means  of  overcoming  them  when  they  did 
arise. 

For  example,  difficulties  occurring  under  par.  5,  sub- 
section (i),  (iii),  (vi),  (vii)  and  (ix)  in  the  Report, 
which  may  be  classed  as  difficulties  due  to  unreason- 
able lessors,  are,  in  witness's  experience,  exceedingly 
rare,  and  it  only  requires  some  simple  procedure  such 
as  is  suggested  of  an  impartial  Tribunal  to  prevent 
them  occurring.  In  fact,  in  witness's  view  the  very 
fact  that  such  procedure  was  available  would  prevent 
any  difficulty  arising  from  these  causes,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Tribunal  would  not  be  called  upon,  except 
in  cases  where  what  may  be  termed  a  legitimate  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a  property  for  let- 
ting arose." 

13.476.  What   is  sub-section    (1)?— "In   some  cases 
owners  have  restricted  development  on  grounds  which 
are  either  wholly  unreasonable,  or,  although  perhaps 
reasonable  from  their  point  of  view,  contrary  to  the 
national    interest." 

13.477.  What   is   No.    3?—"  Where    the  ownership 
is  distributed  in  a  number  of  small  estates  or  where 
the   minerals  are  owned    by    tenants    in    common,    it 
sometimes  happens  that  one  or  more  owners  refuse 
permission  to  work  on  any  terms,   or  endeavour  to 
enforce  exorbitant  demand  or  cannot  be  found,  with 

the  result  that  the  area  becomes  landlocked,  and  if 
it  is  too  small  -to  justify  the  sinking  of  a  separate 
shaft,  the  minerals  are  permanenly  lost." 

13.478.  The  first  is  unreasonable  owners;  the  third 
is  multiplicity  of  owners  and  some  which  cannot  be 
found.     What  is  No.  6? — "It   is   sometimes  difficult 
for  a  mine  worker  to  obtain  on  reasonable  terms  way- 
leaves  both  above  and  below  the  surface.     The  mine 
worker    in    order   to    work    his   mine    efficiently    and 
economically — as  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  he 
should   do — requires   rights   of   access   on   the  surface 
to   railways,    canals,    highways,    etc.,    and    below   the 
surface  the  right  to  bring  coal,  etc.,  from  the  mines 
of  one  lessor  through  the  mines  of  another  lessor.     If 
such   rights  or  wayleaves   are  denied  to  him  or   are 
only  obtainable  on  unreasonable  terms,  the  economical 
development  of  his  mine  is  impeded,  or  the  cost  of 
production   unduly   swollen." 

13.479.  Now,    what   is   No.    7? — "It   is   not   infre- 
quently    difficult   for   a   mine    worker   to   obtain     on 
reasonable     terms    other   surface     rights   which     are 
necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of  a  mine ;  as  an 
instance,  a  mine  worker  may  have  an  insufficient  area 
of  surface  ground  for  dumping  his  colliery  refuse  or 
other  waste  products,  and  as  the  working  of  the  mine 
proceeds  he  will  be  seriously  handicapped   unless  he 
can  obtain  reasonable  facilities  at  a  reasonable  price." 

13.480.  Now  No.  9?—"  Cases  arise  where,  owing  to 
unforeseen  circumstances,  a  colliery  company  or  other 
mine  worker   is   unable  to  continue  the  working  of 
the  mine,  or  certain  seams  in  the  mine,  unless  some 
modification  or  re-adjustment  is  made  in  the  terms 
of    the   original    bargain    between    the    parties    con- 
cerned.    In  such  cases  the  minerals  may  be  lost  to 
the  nation." 

13.481.  I  will  go  on  now  with  your  proof:  — 

"  For  example,  difficulties  occurring  under  par.  5, 
sub-section  (i),  (iii),  (vi),  (vii)  and  (ix)  in  the  Report, 
which  may  be  classed  as  difficulties  due  to  unreason- 
able lessors,  are,  in  witness's  experience,  exceedingly 
rare,  and  it  only  requires  some  simple  procedure  such 
as  is  suggested  of  an  impartial  Tribunal  to  prevent 
them  occurring.  In  fact,  in  witness's  view  the  very 
fact  that  such  procedure  was  ava'Vaoie  would  prevent 
any  difficulty  arising  from  these  causes,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Tribunal  would  not  be  called  upon,  except 


in  cases  where  what  may  be  termed  a  legitimate 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a  property  for 
lotting  a.rose. 

The  difficulty  suggested  as  arising  under  (ii)." 
That  is  where  there  are  a  number  of  small  owners? 

"  Unless  the  owner  has  had  control  of  a  sufficiently 

wide  area  and  been  gifted  with  adequate  foresight 
and  wisdom  in  himself  and  his  advisers,  there  has 
been  no  general  plan  of  mineral  development  proceed- 
ing on  a  scientific  study  of  the  geological  conditions 
of  an  area  as  a  whole." 

13.482.  "  The  difficulty  suggested  as  arising  under 
(2)  can  be  readily  met  by  a  provision  that  plans  of 
new   development   shall    be   submitted   to   the   Mines 
Department,  which,  witness  assumes,  will  be  set  up, 
with  power  to  go  Before  the  Tribunal  in  the  event 
of  their  not  approving  the  plan,   and  being  unable 
to   get   the   would-be   adventurers   to    agree   to   their 
proposed    modifications."      "  Again    the   question    of 
coal   unnecessarily   left   in    barriers  " — what   is   your 
view  with  regard  to  coal   left  in  barriers? — Shall  I 
read  the  provision?  » 

13.483.  Certainly? — "  Coal  is  often  left  in  barriers 
on  the  boundary  of  a  mine  to  prevent  the  inrush  of 
water  from  other  workings  on  a  higher  level.     The 
total  area  of  minerals  left  in  such  barriers  is  very 
large,   and   we  are  satisfied    that     a    comprehensive 
survey  of   existing  barriers   would   show  that   a  con- 
siderable portion  could  be  worked  with  safety.     But 
mine  managers  hesitate  themselves  to  take  the  risks, 
because,  apart  from  the  danger  to  life  which  would 
arise  in  certain  cases  if  a  mistake  were  made  and  a 
passage  thereby  opened  for  the  ingress  of  water,  the 
expense  of  pumping  may  easily  eat  the  profits  of  the 
mine   and   even   render   a   larga   area   of   mines   on   a 
lower   level    unworkable,    and    give   rise   to    immense 
claims  for  compensation  at  the  instance  of  the  parties 
interested  in  those  mines." 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  seems  to  us  it  is  very 
difficult  to  examine  this  witness  without  these  papers 
which  are  being  quoted  to  us,  especially  as  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott,  who  was  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  has 
accepted  a  brief  for  the  royalty  owners  in  this  matter 
and  attends  these  proceedings.  It  makes  it  very 
difficult,  especially  as  he  and  the  witnesses  have  semi- 
official information  which  is  not  in  our  possession. 

13.484.  Chairman :    I  am  going  to  have  that  circu- 
lated.    I  anticipated  this  question  about  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott  would  arise.     I  will  ask  with  regard  to  it.     Then 
the  witness  goes  on  :  — • 

"  Again  the  question  of  coal  unnecessarily  left  in 
Barriers  (v)  can  in  witness's  view  be  best  dealt  with 
by  a  Mines  Department  obtaining  a  survey  of  all 
barriers  and  getting  out  a  scheme  of  re-arrangement, 
giving  all  parties  likely  to  be  affected  a  chance  of 
being  heard  before  the  Tribunal." 

13.485.  I  think  our  new  Commissioner,   Sir  Adam 
Nimmo,  was  a  member  of  this  Committee? — Yes. 

13.486.  So  we  have  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  and  we  have 
the   pleasure   of  yourself   and    Sir   Adam   Nimmo   as 
one  of   the   Commissioners:    "Any   difficulty   arising 
under  the  other  headings  except  (4)  " — what  is  (4)? — 
(4)   relates  to  the  surface:    "It  often  happens  that 
the  owner  of  the  surface  has  not  parted  with  his  legal 
right  to  the  support  of  the  minerals  underneath  the 
surface  of   his  land   and   also   under   adjoining  land. 
Removal  of  any  appreciable  proportion  of  the  minerals 
— certainly  of   the  least  proportion   which   would   be 
commercially   profitable — inevitably  causes  some  sub- 
sidence, and  subsidence  extends  not  only  to  the  sur- 
face vertically  above  the  minerals  so  worked,  but  also 
to  the  adjoining  surface  for  some  distance  away.     In 
such  a  case,   apart  from  his  liability  for  all  damage 
caused  to  the  surface  by  such  subsidence,  the  mine 
worker   is   liable    at   any   moment   to   an    injunction 
restraining  him  from  working  at  all,  if  subsidence  is 
threatened.     There  are  also  cases  where,  although  the 
mineral  worker  has  the  right  to  let  down  the  surface, 
he,  can  only  do  so  on  payment  of  all  damage  caused, 
and   in  such   a  case,   fearing  the   risk  of   subsidence 
causing  greater   damage  than   the   profits  to    be   got 
out  of  the  minerals,  he  leaves  them_unworked.     In  all 
such  cases  the  minerals  so  left  are  'for  the  most  part 
permanently  lost  to  the  nation." 
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l.t,487.  The  witness  goes  on:  — 
"  Any  difficulty  arising  under  the  other  headings, 
,'t,   (iv)    roquiro   investigation   into  tho  merits  of 
the   cases   and    could   be    readily   dealt    with    by    the 
'I  nlninal  suggested. 

Any   difficulty   arising    under    (iv),    i.e.,   difficulties 
iR'iueen    the   mineral   worker   and  the  surface  owner 
would,  the  witness  thinks,  bo  intonsifiud  if  the  State 
us  the  proprietor  of  the  minerals,  as  there  would 
be  a  greater  severance  of  interests  between  the  sur- 
face and  minerals.     At  present  over  very  large  areas 
irfaoe  and  minerals  are  .in  one  hand,  and  as  it 
is  generally  the  case  that  the  working  of  the  minerals 
is  of  more"  value  to  the  owner  than  the  maintaining 
of  his  surface,  little  difficulty  arises  in  these  areas, 
liii I.   when  the  surface  has  become  severed   from  tho 
minerals,   the  surface  owner   requires  protection.     It 
^gested   by   Mr.    Leslie   Scott's   Committee   that 
this  latter  difficulty  can   be   best   met  by  vesting  in 
the  Sanctioning  Authority  power  to  authorise  work- 
under  such  surface  if  after  an   investigation  of 
tlin   f:\ds  they  eonsider  it  in  the  public  interest,  but 
nt    the   same   time  ensuring   that  the   surface  owner 
*hall    IK?     fully    compensated,    and    to    provide    for 
this  they  suggest  an   insurance  scheme  to  which  all 
parties   benefited   by   the  release  of   the  minerals   in 
ion    should    contribute."— At   the    end    of    that 
paragraph    I   should    like   to    add  the   words,    "  and 
guaranteed  by  the  State." 

13.488.  Your  prtcis  goes  on:  — 

"  The  procedure  suggested  is  shortly  to  set  up  an 
impartial  Tribunal,  who  shall  have  power  whenever 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  any  rights  of  user 
or  working,  or  even  ownership,  should  be  obtained  in 
either  surface  or  minerals,  including  rights  of  working 
minerals  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  the  right  to  let 
down  the  surface,  rights  of  way.  or  any  right  in, 
over  or  under  land,  to  grant  a  compulsory  Order, 
subject  to  just  compensation  being  paid  to  the  parties 
affected. 

Under  the  procedure  suggested,  any  difficulties 
which  may  occasionally  arise  can  be  readily  dealt  with, 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary,  so  far  as  any  question 
of  waste  of  coal  is  concerned,  to  bring  about  so  far 
reaching  a  change  as  nationalising  mineral  rights  for 
what  in  witness's  opinion  are  only  occasional  diffi- 
culties, and  ones  which  have  had  no  appreciable  effect 
in  retarding  the  full  development  of  the  country's 
mineral  resources. 

Witness  agrees  that  these  difficulties  could  be  largely 
done  away  with  under  a  scheme  of  nationalisation, 
but  upon"  the  assumption  that  the  minerals  were  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  there  a*e  one  or  two  points 
which  would  require  to  be  considered." 

13.489.  1  want  to  stop  there.     The  Commission  has 
asked  me  in  the  case  of  the  witnesses  for  the  royalty 
owners  to  ask  questions  independently.    I  gather  from 
what  you  say  with  regard  to  these  mining  royalties 
tlii'ie  are  certain  difficulties  of  the  character  you  have 
already  indicated,  that  is  to  say  there  are  difficulties 
where  you  get  unreasonable  owners? — Yes. 

13.490.  There     are     difficulties    where    you    get    a 
number  of  owners  who  cannot  be  found? — Yes. 

l-'i.  191 .  There  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  barriers 
and  there  are  difficulties  with  regard  to  drainage, 
and  so  forth.  In  your  view  are  those  difficulties  that 
could  be  met,  and  satisfactorily  met,  if  you  had  some 
tribunal  which  could  order  people  with  a  view  to 
compensation  to  meet  those  various  difficulties,  either 
iiy  in  one  case  letting  the  land  be  taken  with  proper 
compensation,  or  making  provision  for  drainage  and 
removal  of  barriers,  and  so  forth? — That  is  so. 

13,492.  You  think  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  fly  to 
nationalisation  as  a  remedy  for  these  various  evils 
which  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  your  opinion  by  a 
tribunal  and  which  really  do  not  exist  in  any  great 
degree? — That  is  so.  I  would  rather  put  it  this  way. 
(liven  two  alternatives  which  are  going  to  accomplish 
exactly  the  same  thing  I  would  take  the  alterna- 
tive which  was  going  to  cause  the  least  disturbance 
and  the  least  amount  of  experimenting  as  being  the 
sound  one  to  follow. 


13,403.  I  put  these  questions  to  you  at  the  requnit 

ul    tin;  ('iMiiiiiKsinii,    independently? — Yea. 
I:i,l!i4.  The  witness  goea  on  :  — 

'•  For  instance,  in  the  event  of  the  mineral  worker 

being    in    tin  jiici.il    (liflicultif.s    through   bad    tunic    or 

li.iiucs    mideigroiiiid,    and   where    tho    prospect 

being  able  to  survive  was  doubtful,   he  wonM 

be  placed   in   a  HIU>C  position  under  State  owm.-rsbip 

than    under    private   ownership. 

Witness's  experience  is  that  the  first  thing  th- 
proprietors  of  an  undertaking  so  situated  do  is,  to 
apply  to  their  mineral  owners  for  concessions  in  their 
rents  and  royalties.  The  lessors  usually  meet  them 
as  lar  as  possible  as  they  take  the  view  that  if  they 
allow  the  undertaking  to  go  under  they  will  get  no 
income  from  it,  whereas  by  granting  them  concessions 
thoy  may  induce  them  to  work  on,  and  tho  concern 
may  pull  round.  It  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  a 
private  lessor  to  keep  an  undertaking,  from  which 
he  derives  revenue,  alive  if  he  can. 

If  all  the  minerals  belonged  to  tho  State,  the  grant- 
ing of  a  concession  in  such  a  case  might  not  be 
advisable,  as  it  might  bo  taken  as  a  precedent  in  other 
oases  and  prejudice  tho  revenue  from  other  under- 
takings and  cause  a  greater  loss  to  the  Government 
than  letting  tho  original  undertaking  go  under. 

The  difficulties  which  may  arise  owing  to  the  greater 
severance  of  mutual  interest  between  surface  and 
minerals,  witness  has  already  referred  to. 

AVitness  is  not  in  a  position  to  express  any  view 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  of  a  proposal  to 
nationalise  minerals. 

Summing  up,  witness's  view  is  that  the  difficulties 
which  occasionally  occur  under  the  existing  system 
are  minor  ones  and  do  not  call  for  so  drastic  a  change 
as  nationalisation  in  order  to  surmojnt  them;  that 
the  private  ownership  of  minerals  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  interfered  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  the 
free  development  of  the  country's  coal  resources." 

13,495.  The  last  paragraph,  which  you  have  put 
so  clearly  in  four  or  five  lines,  is  the  gist  of  your 
evidence? — That  is  so. 

13,41/6.  I  will  read  it  again : 

"  Summing  up,  witness's  view  is  that  the  difficulties 
which  occasionally  occur  under  the  existing  system 
are  minor  ones  and  do  not  call  for  so  drastic  a  change 
as  nationalisation  in  order  to  surmount  them;  that 
the  private  ownership  of  minerals  cannot  be  shown 
to  have  interfered  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  the 
free  development  of  the  country's  coal  resources. 

2.  If  nationalisation  of  mineral  rights  is  decided 
upon,  the  method  of  compensation  to  be  adopted. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  Government  decide 
to  nationalise  mineral  rights,  the  fairest  method  of 
arriving  at  the  just  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
interests  involved  would  be,  in  witness's  opinion,  to 
appoint  a  valuer  or  valuers  upon  each  side  to  value 
the  different  estates,  with  power  to  go  before  a  Referee 
in  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to  agree. 

Such  valuation  to  include  the  value  of  unlet  or  un- 
developed properties. 

This  question  has  not  been  considered  by  the  Land 
Acquisition  Mining  Sub-Committee,  and  the  above 
suggestions  "are  entirely  witness's  own." 

13,497;  That  ia  Mr.  Leslie  Scott's  Committee,  the 
one  you  have  spoken  of? — Yes. 

"  As  the  State  would  be  the  purchasers,  the  costs  of 
valuation  and  transfer  should  bo  borne  by  them, 
except  possibly  in  cases  which  go  before  tho  Referee, 
and  in  which  the  ultimate  decision  shows  the  vendor 
to  have  asked  an  extravagant  price,  i.e.,  the  Referee 
to  have  a  discretion  in  awarding  costs. 

In  witness's  experience  the  usual  basis  of  valuation 
of  mineral  properties  producing  royalties,  certainly  in 
South  Wales,  is  to  value  the  income  derivable  and  to 
be  derived  upon  the  8  per  cent,  table,  which  is  equiva- 
lent on  a  long  term  to  12  to  12J  years'  purchase. 

In  the  case  of  properties  producing  certain  rents 
only,  rents  for  colliery  surface,  &c.,  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  geological  risks  or  variation  in  income 
to  which  incomes  from  royalties  are,  then  at  15  to  1C 
yours'  purchase. 
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Summary  of  coal  worked  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  years  1880,  1889,  1897,  1907  and  1913  extracted  from 

Inspectors  of  Mines  Annual  Reports. 


District. 

1830. 

1889. 

18»7. 

1907. 

District. 

1913. 

Scotland,  East      

12,019,443 

13,682,601 

16,387,413 

20,755,573 

Scotland          

42,456,516 

13'84 

19'7 

26'7 

Scotland,  West     

6,255,443 

9,534,562 

12,695,583 

19,336,675 

Northern  Area 

58,675,687 

52'42 

33'2 

52'3 

Newcastle  

15,606,849 

18,861,335 

21,768,490 

28,663.991 

York  and  North  Mid- 

72,951,841 

20-85 

15'4 

31'7 

land. 

Durham     ..          

20,994,720 

21,933,211 

23,810,180 

27,579,465 

Manchester     and    Ire- 

11,524,921 

4'71 

8'3 

16'0 

land. 

Yorkshire    at  d    Lincoln- 

17,468,536 

21,973,400 

24,049,450 

35,171,941 

Liverpool    and    North 

16,841,549 

shire. 

25'79 

9'4 

46'2 

Wales. 

Manchester    and    Ireland 

9,653,560 

10,368,422 

10,573,538 

12,236,371 

Midland  and  Southern 

28,284,387 

7'41 

2'0 

16'0 

Liverpool  

12,029,751 

14,338,145 

15,?98,871 

17.897.931 

South  Wales    

56,830,072 

1918 

6'7 

16'9 

Midland     

14,500,995 

19,712,868 

23,797,518 

37,182,553 

35-94 

20'7 

56'2 

Staffs,  North        

5,660,800         6,042,601 

6,434,197 

) 

6'75 

6'5 

f    16,168,244 

Staffs,  South        

9,660,000 

10,119,27(i 

9,316,051 

f       2'6 

4'75 

Decrease  7'9 

) 

South  Western,  excluding 

2,795,934 

3.090,597 

*12,477,662 

16,037,300 

Monmouthshire. 

10'55 

28'5 

South    Wales,    including 

20,323,378 

27,209,706 

t25,510,243 

30,782,508 

Monmouthshire. 

33'88 

44'2 

Totals        

146,969,409 

176,916,724 

202,119,196 

267,812,852 

287,564,973 

20'38  on 

14'2  on 

32'5  on 

7'4  on 

1880 

1889 

1897 

1907 

*  Including  Monmouthshire. 


f  Excluding  Monmouthshire. 


Increased  percentage  heavy  type. 


13.498.  Do   you    desire   to  add    anything    to   what 
you   have   been  good   enough   to   toll   us? — I 'do   not 
think  so. 

13.499.  Mr.   Robert   Smillie :   You   were   a    member 
of  the  Land  Acquisition  Sub-Committee? — Yes. 

13.500.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  was  a  member  of  that? 
—Yes. 

13.501.  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  was  Chairman  of  it?— That 
is  so. 

13.502.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
person  upon  it  representing  the  interests  of  labour? 

Chairman :  I  will  read  the  names — Mr.  Leshe 
Scott,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Chairman ;  then  yourself,  Mr. 
Forster-Brown ;  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  Mr.  J.  Inglis 
Davidson.  Who  is  he? — He  is  from  Scotland. 

13.503.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  What  is  his  occupa- 
tion?— A  surveyor,  I  think. 

13.504.  Chairman:    Mr.   Dixon   Davies.     He  is  the 
solicitor  to   the   Great   Central? — Yes. 

13.505.  Mr.   Ellis   Davies?— He    was    a    Member   of 
Parliament;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  now. 

13.506.  Is  he  a   miners'    agent? — No. 

13.507.  Sir    Robert    Elliott-Cooper  ?— An    engineer. 

13.508.  Mr.   George   M.   Freeman,   the   well  known 
Parliamentary  Counsel;  Sir  William  S.  Haldane;  Sir 
William  Middlebrook,  M.P. ;   Sir  Adam  Nimmo ;   Sir 
Thomas   Ratcliffe-Ellis ;    Mr.    C.    E.   Rhodes   and   Sir 
Arthur  T.  Thring? — I  think  the  original  Committee 
included  Mr.  Walsh,  but  he  did  not  attend. 

Chairman :  Then  there  was  Mr.  Eustace  Davies,  the 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Drake,  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Who  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee, may  I  ask? 

13.509.  Chairman:  I  think  Sir  Auckland  Geddes. — 
I  cannot   tell  you. 

Chairman:  I  will  get  the  Report,  if  possible,  by 
to-morrow. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Are  we  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  the  Chair- 
man? 

Chairman:  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott  is  not  here;  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  he  will 
go  into  the  box. 

13.510.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:   I  understood  the  In- 
terim   Report   has    not   yet    been    presented    to    the 
Government?— It  was  sent  in  March  to  the  Minister 
of  Reconstruction. 

13.511.  It  has  not  been  accepted? — I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  "  accepted  ". 


13.512.  It  has  not  been  published? — I  believe  not. 

13.513.  That   was   a    Committee    appointed    by   the 
Minister   of   Reconstruction? — I   presume   it -was;    it 
was   through   the   Minister  of   Reconstruction   I  was 
appointed. 

13.514.  Sir  Auckland   Geddes  was  not  Minister  of 
Reconstruction? — I  think   it  was   Dr.  Addison   then. 

13.515.  It   is   perfectly   clear   no    representative   of 
labour  was  on  that  Committee?— I  believe  there  was 
one  appointed,  but  he  did  not  attend. 

13.516.  Was  there  any  of  them  who  signed  this? — 
No. 

13.517.  I   think   they  were   chiefly  mining   men,  or 
largely   interested    in    mining?     No,    largely   Counsel 
and   Solicitors — in   the   majority. 

13.518.  Do  you  think  the   miners  or  mine  workers 
in  this  country  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the 
list  on  the  question  of  acquisition  of  land? — 1  think 
that  was  provided  for  by  appointing  Mr.   Walsh. 

13.519.  He  certainly  has  not  signed  the  Report? — 
He  certainly  has  not  signed  the  Report.     He  did  not 
attend.     He  was  one  of  the  original  Committee. 

13.520.  Is  not  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
that   kind   at   any  time   under   any  such  a   question 
usually  the  outcome  of  discontent  prevailing — things 
are  not  right? — I  should  say  that  under  a  scheme  of 
reconstruction  the  Minister  was  anxious  to  go  into  all 
these   questions  and   to   find  out  the   best   means   of 
dealing  with  a  big  industry. 

13.521.  You  have  a  very  wide  experience  in  mining 
as   a  mining   engineer.      I    put   it  to  you   that   the 
appointment  of  this  Committee  was  really  the  out- 
come of  years  of  agitation  against  the  present  system ; 
was  not  that  so? — I  could  not  say  that.     I   do  not 
know  what  the  Committee  was  appointed  for. 

13.522.  Have    you    ever    known     the    Government 
appoint  a  Committee  for  nothing? — I  do  not  know, 
I  am  sure. 

13.523.  What  is  the  use  of  fencing  with  the  thing. 
You   know  the   Government   never  appoints  a  Com- 
mittee unless  there  is  a  reason? — It  may  be  so. 

13.524.  It  may  be  so,  but  is  it  not  so? — Partly. 

13.525.  Do    you   know    of    a    Committee    or   Com- 
mission being  appointed  to  deal  with  mining  or  land 
questions  which  is  not   the  outcome  of  agitation? — 
That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

13.526.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  precis  you  say 
the  present  system  of  private  owrership  of  mineral 
rights  has  not,  in  your  opinion,  interfered  with  the 
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free  ilevelopmont  of  the  mineral  resources  of  tin' 
country,  innl  yet  here  in  several  paragraph*  you 
point  out  where  the  present  system  was  interfered 
with?— I  point  out  that  there  is  difficulty  occasion. 'illy 
arising  under  the  present  system,  but  that  has  not 
actually  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  develop- 

of  the  country  s  resources. 

J7.  Your  statement  is  not  appreciable  at  all. 
The  present  system,  tho  private  ownership  of  mineral 
rights,  has  not,  in  your  opinion,  interfered  with  tho 
free  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country? — In  summing  up  I  say  appreciable  effect. 

13.528.  You  make  a  statement  it  has  not  any  effect ; 
it    is    not    interfered   with? — That   is    a    matter    of 
opinion.     One  cannot  exactly  say  that. 

13.529.  You   are   a   member  of  a   Committee    that 
!|i]ioiuted.     If,  in  your  opinion,  it  did  not  inter- 
fere,  would   there  be  any  use  for  the  Committee,  or 
any  call  for  a  Committee,  if  the  present  system  Inn  I 
not  interfered? — You  are  putting  two  different  things 
to   mo;   one,  tho  free  development  of   the  country's 
resources;   the  other,  the  waste  of  coal.     This  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  particularly  from  the  point  of 
view  of   waste  of   coal. 

l.'!..">30.  Was    there     not     another     Sub-Committee 
Mealing  with   waste  of  coal  which  you  served  on? — 
,1   did. 

13.531.  Was  this  Committee  we  are  now  speaking 
of    appointed    after   that  or    before    that? — It    was 
appointed   afterwards,    with    a   ylew   of   finding    the 
machinery  to  carry  out  the  proposals  arising   under 
the  Coal  Conservation  Report. 

13.532.  I  put  it  that  the  Committee  you  are  speak- 
,    ua^   not  appointed  to  deal  with  the  waste  of 

coal  at  all.     Its  name  indicates  what  it  was  appointed 
for? — Which  one  are  you  referring  to? 

13.533.  The  Committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott.     It  was  not  appointed  to  deal  with  the  waste 
of  coal,  but  land   acquisition? — It  was  appointed   to 
deal  with  certain  difficulties  pointed  out  by  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee. 

13.534.  Its  business  was  not  to  deal  with  waste  of 
coal? — To    provide    machinery    to    prevent  waste    of 
coal;   to   provide    the  legal   machinery   necessary    to 
prevent  waste  of  coal. 

13.535.  The      Mining      Sub-Committee      was     not 
appointed  to  deal  with  waste  in  working  of  coal? — 
It  was  appointed  to  provide  the  machinery  to   pre- 
vent waste  of  coal.  , 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   May  we  have  the  Terms  of 
Reference  ? 
Chairman :    I  will  try  and  get  copies. 

13.536.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie :   You  were  of  opinion 
when  you   wrote   out   the   first   part   of   your  precis 
that  the  present  system  of  private  ownership  had  not 
interfered  with  the  free  development  of  the  mineral 

uncos  of  the  country? — That  was  my  opinion. 

13.537.  You  devote  several  paragraphs  in  the  latter 
part  of  your  precis  to  prove  that  the  present  system 
did  prevent  the  free  development? — The  free  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  and  waste  of  coal  are  two  dif- 
ferent questions. 

13.538.  The  free  development  and  the  waste  of  coal 
are? — Yes. 

13,539.  We  need  not  deal  with  the  waste  of  coal 
now.  You  say  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  free 
development? — That  is  my  opinion. 

13.540.  Yet   you    deal  "in    your    precis   with    cases 
where  it  did  interfere  with  free  development.      That 
Committee   was   appointed  to   endeavour   to  get  the 
right  to  haul  coal  over  the  surface  of  landlords'  pro- 
perty from  one  property  to  another? — That  is  so. 

13.541.  Interference  with  that  had   been  common, 
had  it  not,  by  the  refusal  of  the  landlords   situated 
between  two  properties  to  allow  coal  to  go  over  the 
top  of  their  ground? — There  may  be  occasional  cases 
of  that  sort. 

13.542.  Do   not  you    know    there  has    been    many, 
'iv  cases? — No.  not  in  my  experience. 

13.543.  Of  refusing  unless  a  wayleave  sufficient  was 
paid.     Have  you   only  known  of  two,  three  or  four 
rnsrs    in    your  mining   experience   of   that   kind? — I 
have  seldom  known  a  case  where  a  wayleave  has  been 
i, -fused  or  of  a  colliery  not  being  able  to  gain  access 
to  railway   or  canal. 


13,544.  Then  why  wag  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  endeavour  to  make  it  easier  to  secure 
that?— It  is  a  possible  difficulty  and  it  has  occurred, 
and  it  was  with  a  view  of  preventing  it  in  tho  future. 

I.'.. ••!•''.  It  has  also  occurred  underground;  the  re- 
fusal of  landowners  on  the  surface  to  ullow  rnul  fronK 
on,,  mining  property  to  be  taken  through  his  land 
underground  to  another  mining  property? — That 
may  be  so ;  in  my  experience  those  cases  are  very 
occasional. 

13.546.  You  mean  in  your  own  experience? — That 
i.s  all  I  can  speak  to. 

13.547.  You  do  not  know  historically  it  hag  been 
refused  again   and   again   in  this  country? — That  it 
has  been  refused,  I  know,  but  not  often. 

13.548.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  Committee? — Yes,  probably. 

13.549.  If  it  has  been  refused  even  in  one  case,  was 
not   that    private   ownership   of   the   minerals    inter- 
fering with  tho  development  of  the  mining  industry? 
— 1  do  not  think  it  would  interfere  permanently  with 
it ;  it  might  delay. 

13.550.  You   do   not  say   permanently   at   all   here. 
It  says  did  not  interfere  with  it.     Now  you  say  you 
have  known  cases  or  a  case  where  a'  landlord  has  re- 
fused.      Did  that  refusal  interfere  with  the  mining 
industry?— I  do   not    think  it  has  interfered  with  the 
development  of  tho  colliery.     It  may  have  led  to  coal 
being  left  for  the  time  being. 

13.551.  Might    it    not    make    it    ao   that    the    coal 
had   to  come  out  by   a  different   road   altogether? — 
That  is  possible. 

13.552.  Is  not  that  interference   with   the  develop- 
ment?— It  has  not  had  any  effect  upon   the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  colliery  industry. 

13.553.  I    suppose   you    are   fairly   well   acquainted 
with   the  'land  of    this  country? — No,   I    cannot   Bay 
I   am. 

13.554.  I   suppose  you  know  something  about  that 
we  may  take  it? — Yes,   something,   I  suppose. 

13.555.  I    suppose   you   do  know   that  the  land   <  • 
the   country    is    held    by    very    few    people   compara- 
tively?— Yes,  I  have  seen  that  stated. 

13.556.  It  is  considerable   knowledge  if  you  know 
that.      Do   you    know    the   law    as    to  ownership   of 
land   in   England  is  the  law  of   England? — In   what 
way? 

13.557.  When     wo     say     "  landowners  "     are     we 
correctly     describing     persons     under     the     law     of 
England? — I   am  not  a  lawyer — I  presume  so. 

13.558.  Would    you    be    surprised    to    know    there 
can    be    no  private   ownership   of   land   according  to 
the  law  of  England? — Yes,  I  should,  very. 

13.559.  Do  you  know  the  first  thing  "  Williams  on 
'  Real  Property  '  "  says  at  page  17  is  this  :  ''  The  first 
thing  a  student  has  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
of   absolute   ownership.      Such   an   idea  is   quite   un- 
known  in   English  law;   no  man  in   law   is  absolute 
owner  of  the  land,  he  only  owns  an  estate  in  them  "? 
— I    think    those   questions    are    really    questions    for 
lawyers.     I  am  not  a  lawyer.     I  cannot  answer  these 
questions. 

13.560.  You   are  here   as  a   witness  to  defend  the 
rights   of    the    present    holders  of   the    land? — I    am 
here   to   state  in  my  opinion   the  private  ownership 
of  minerals  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  resources. 

13.561.  On  whose  behalf  are  you  giving  evidence? 
— I  am  here  because  the  Commission   instructed  me 
to  come.     I  have  not  come  on  behalf  of  the  mineral 
owners. 

13.562.  I    understood    thflfcChairman   to    say    ulr. 
Westgarth   Forster-Brown   wif  the   first  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  mineral  owners. 

13.563.  Chairman:    If    I    did  say    that    I    made    a 
mistake.     I  meant  we  were  calling  the  first  witness 
on   the  mineral  royalty   question.     I  summoned  this 
gentleman.     Mr.   Pawsey's  witnesses  will  come  later 
on.     I   made  that   statement  and  it  was  wrong.      J 
meant    he    was     the    first    witness     as    to    mineral 
royalties? — My  proof  was  prepared  without  any  con- 
sMltation   with    the  mineral   owners   at   all  and   sent 
on  to  the  Commission. 

13.564.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    I  know   Mr.   Forster- 
Brown  sufficiently  well  to  know  he  has  an  enormous 
knowledge  of  the  land   question.     I  have  served  ou 
Committees  with  him   long  enough   to  know   he  has 
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amazingly  good  knowledge.  You  are  not  sufficiently 
well  up  in  the  law  of  England  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  Williams,  who  is  an  authority.'' — No. 

13.565.  All  lands  or  tenements  in  England  in  the 
hands  of  subjects  are  held  redeemable  or  irredeemable 
for   the   Kingdom,    for    in   the   laws   of    England   we 
have  not  any  subjects'  land  that  is  not  so  held.     That 
was  Cook  I  was  reading? — No. 

13.566.  Do   you    know    anything    what    Blackstone 
says.     He  says  it   has   been   received   and   is  an   un- 
deniable principle  of  law  that  all  lands  in  England 
are    held    mediately    or    immediately    of    the    King. 
Would    you    take    it    he    would    know    more    about 
that? — I    do   not   know.       Probably   you    would    get 
another  book  that  would  give  you  a  totally  different 
view  of  the  matter. 

13.567.  If   a   person   did   not   really  own   the  la,nd 
he  would  not  have    a     right    to     let    the    minerals 
under   the  soil? — I   always  understood  that   minerals 
went  with  the  surface. 

13.568.  Always? — In    this   country. 

13.569.  Really  that  is  not  so.     Not  being  a  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  mineral  royalty  owners,  we  must  wait 
until  one  comes.     When  you  spoke  of  losses  by  barrier, 
you  mentioned  only  the  fact  that  harriers  are  some- 
times  left   in   to   keep   back   water? — That   would  be 
on  higher  ground  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  lower 
ground. 

13.570.  That  is  one  purpose  only? — It  is  the  main 
purpose  perhaps. 

13.571.  Is  it  really  the  main  purpose? — Undoubtedly, 
I  should  say. 

13.572.  You  are  a  mining  engineer  of  wide  experi- 
ence.     Is   that  the   main  purpose? — I   should   say   so 
undoubtedly. 

13.573.  Has   not   the  main    purpose  been   to   leave 
a  barrier  between  the  two  landlords  estates'  in  order 
to   keep  mineowners   working  the   land   on   one   side 
from   poaching  on  the   land  on   the   other   side   that 
is  owned  by  a  different  owner? — I  should  say  certainly 
not.     The  collieries  leave  the  barrier   on  the  outside 
of  their  taking.     In  most  leases  now  there  is  a  clause 
that  states  that  the  lessee  shall  leave  a  barrier  along 
the  boundary  of  the  property  where  it  adjoins  another 
colliery   taking,   if  required. 

13.574.  You  say  "  now  "  ;  that  means  comparatively 
new  leases?— For  many  years  past.     In  fact,  in  South 
Wales  barriers  are  very  often  not  left  at  all  between 
collieries. 

13.575.  Is    it    a    fact  that  in  many  cases,  in    the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  where  mines  are  being  worked 
at   the   present  time   and   not   leases  of   the   last   5, 
10  or  15  years,   a  barrier  of  coal  is  left  in  between 
two   ownerships  not   because   of   any  fear   of    inrush 
of   water,   but   to   mark   the  ownership   between  the 
two  properties? — I  do  not  know  of  cases  of  that  sort. 

13.576.  Do    you    know    where    there    has     been    a 
boundary    left    in    for    that    purpose?— No,    all    the 
colliery   takings   put  the   barriers  on   the  outside   to 
protect  them  against  the  adjoining  colliery,   except, 
I  should  say,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  there   is  a 
reason  for  that. 

13.577.  You   have   not  heard,    and    do    not    know, 
of  barrier  coal,  or  boundary  coal,  being  left  in  where 

there  was  no  thought  of  inrush  of  water  at  all? There 

may    be    very   thin    ribs  occasionally    left    along   the 
boundary  of  on<   colliery  taking  against  another. 

13.578.  What  is  a  thin  rib?— 10  yards,  perhaps. 

13.579.  60  yards;  would  that  be  a  thin  rib?— That 
is  a  barrier  left  for  a  purpose. 

13.580.  If    that    were   left    in    one   seam    it  would 

be  left  right  down  through  all  the  seams? Probably 

yes. 

13.581.  It  might  extend  for  a  mile  or  two  miles?— 
Yes. 

13.582.  Would   not  that  be   a  considerable  loss  of 
-You  might  lose  a  lot  more  coal  by  letting  the 

barrier  be  broken  than  the  loss  of  coal  in  the  barrier. 

13.583.  I  understood  we  were  speaking  of  a  barrier 
or  rib  left  in  not  because  of  any  danger  from  water 
but  to  mark  the  boundary    of    the    two    estates?— I 
thought  you  put  it  at  60  yards  thick.     I  should  not 
say  a  barrier  60  yards  was  left  to  divide  the  property 
but  left  for  water, 


13.584.  If  it  can  be  proved  there  were  such  things, 

would  not  that  mean  an  enormous  amount  of  coal)' 

It  would  depend  upon  the  extent.     It  would  mean  a 
loss  of  coal,  undoubtedly. 

13.585.  Supposing  you  take  a  barrier  50  yards  wide, 
25  yards  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary  line,  which  is 
the  boundary  and  which  extends  for  two  miles? Yes. 

13.586.  Not  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  it  refers  to 
four  or  five  different  seams  of  coal  30  feet  thick  in 
all,  would  not  that  be  a  considerable  amount  of  coal? 
— Undoubtedly. 

13.587.  If  you  knew  of   such    a    thing,  would   you 
change  your  evidence  and  say  there  had  been  inter- 
ference to  some  extent  in  the  development  of  the  coal  !J 
— No,  I  should  say  the  amount  of  coal  need  not  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

13.588.  A  mine  manager  cannot  develop  his  colliery 
as  he  should  if  he  has  to  leave  a  barrier? — If  it  is  on 
the  boundary  his  barrier  does  not  interfere  much. 

13.589.  Would   it  not   be  preventing  working? So 

as  not  to  work  into  the  adjoining  colliery. 

13.590.  I   will  put  it   in    a  simple  way.       Suppose 
there  are  two  landlords  of  the  collieries  beside  each 
other,  and  there  are  to  be  pits  sunk  to  develop  both 
the  collieries,  would  it  not  be  better  if  there  was  only 
one  pit  and  the  management  had  to  deal  with  the  one 
pit? — I  should  have  to  know  the  circumstances  before 
I  gave  an  opinion  upon  that. 

13.591.  I  doubt  that  very  much.     I   think   you  can 
give  an  opinion  upon  that  matter.     There  are  other 
things  besides  barrier  coal   that   sometimes  prevents 
the  development  of  the  industry.     There  is  the  letting 
of  small  coal  underground ;  is  that  according  to  some 
leases? — Leases    provide    that   all    merchantable    coal 
shall  be  brought  out,  but  the  property  shall  be  worked 
acording  to  the  best  practice  of  the  district  in  which 
the    coal     is    being     worked.     If     the    coal     is    not 
merchantable  the  lessor   cannot  claim  h:s   royalty  or 
cannot  claim  it  shall  be  brought  up. 

13.592.  When    you    say    private   ownership    of    Ihe 
mines  has  not  interfered  with  the  development,  if  you 
were  told  that  a  lease  of  mineral  property  was  given 
to  a  mine  owner  and  he  was  told  he  could  not  sink 
a  shaft  within  three  miles   of  the  mansion  hou?e  of 
the  owner  of  the  mine,  would  that  be  an  interference? 
—It  might  or  might  not.     It  depends  entirely  tn  the 
circumstances  and  whether  there  is  as  good    a    site 
elsewhere  to  work  the  property. 

13.593.  Does  the  site  mean  everything?     If  von  have 
to  haul  your  coal  three  miles  instead  f  f  cne  mile  or 
half   a  mile,  what  then? — If  those    are    tho    circum- 
stances—it is  an  assumption.     You  may  get  a  site  as 
good  and  as  near  a  railway  as  the  original  site. 

13.594.  Take  the  assumption  for  the  moment  that 
it  has  been  nut  into  a  lease  that  the  mine  owner  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  sink  a  shaft  nearer  than  three 
miles   from  the  mansion  house  and  the  coal  extends 
almost  up  to   the   mansion   house    and    the    railway 
facilities  would  have  been  a   good   two   miles  nearer 
the  mansion  house,  would  not   that   be   interference. 
You  would  prefer  hauling  coal    a    mile    rather   than 
three  miles? — Undoubtedly  that  would  be  interference 
with  the  development   of   that   particular   area.       It 
would  not  have  an  effect  upon   the  general   develop- 
ment of  the  industry.     Mr.  Leslie   Scott  provides    a 
means  for  getting  over  such  questions. 

13.595.  There  was  a  Committee  appointed    to    get 
rid  of  the  things  you  say  have  not   interfered  with 
the  development? — Yes. 

15,566.  Suppose  you  were  told  that  one  extensive 
owner  of  the  minerals  let  the  ground  to  a  mine  owner 
to  sink  and  develop  that  mine  on  the  conditions  that 
his  chimney  was  not  to  be  raised  to  a  height  that  the 
smoke  could  be  seen  from  the  top  turret  of  the  castle 
three  miles  away,  would  that  be  interference? — Not 
necessarily.  That  lessee  might  make  some  other 
arrangement. 

13.597.  Supposing  you  have  to  put  in  a  forced  blast ; 
as    that    interference    or    not?— It  is  a  very  modern 
practice.     People    are    inclined    to    go    in    for    forced 
blast  where  there  is  no  restriction  of  that  kind. 

13.598.  If  he  got  leave  to  withdraw  the  forced  blast 
and   could  build   his  chimney  higher,   would  you  say 
there  had  not  been  interference  with  the  working  of 
that  mine?— I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  general 
colliery  industry  of  the  country;   it' might   interfere 
with  that  particular  area. 
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13.599.  You  say  the  private  ownership  of  minerals 

nut   interfered   with   i  he  development P — Yes. 

I.'l.liOO.    Sii|)]»ist>  you    know   0  •    granted 

and  in   Hie  centre  uf  tl.  "I   there  wax  a  Inrge 

MI  in  i  ln<  . 

I    li  H|    In   lif   li'l'i  .    would    Hint,   lin   intcrferin;; 
with  tin'  deseOopmeiil.  d'  thai  c(i;i!.  ,hould  any 

tint     u  MS    \\  asl  i>   nf    cn:il. 

l.'l. ('.HI.   I   put   il   tn  yon,  MS  a  mining  engineer,  that 
n   interi'i'iem-i!  with   (hi!  development* — It  might 
or  mii;lit    not    In1.     If   (ho  riillii-i-y  could   be  devr 

ilier  direction  it  might  not  affect  the  result, 

ght  waste  coal  that  might  be  got. 
,02.   Siippns.'  ;i  colliery  worked  the  coal  all  round 
in  tho  centre,  would   not  that  be 
nous     interference     with    the    development? — A 
ions  waste  of  coal,  I  agree. 

13, (103.  Supposing    it    was    lai.l    down    in    the   lease 

to  he  a  dead  rent  of  £2  per  acre  per  year 

and    it    applied   to   that  400   acres   which    were   never 

to   l«>  taker   out,   is   not    that  a  serious  interference 

with   the  development P — -It  would   be  a  hardship  on 

•.•llii-ry   lessee. 

l.'i.lUM.   What  is  the  difference  between  hardship  and 

Ference   uiih   the  development? — It    may    he    a 

totally  dill'erent  thing.     He  may  get  his  output  from 

a'nd  still  pay  his  doad  rent  of  £2  an  acre 

mi  tliis  particular  coal. 

13,605.  Mining  must  be  an  amazingly  profitable 
proposition  if  a  mine  owner  has  to  pay  £800  a  year  in 
dead  rent  on  coal  that  is  there  but  he  is  not  able  to 
take  out.  That  £800  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
tin!  shareholders  to  provide  wages  with.  Is  not  that 
a  serious  interference? — I  have  never  come  across  such 
a  case. 

13.600.  Suppose  you  take  it  that  such  a  thing  exists, 
would   not  that   be  a  serious  interference? — I  say   it 
would   be  a  serious  waste  of  coal. 

13.607.  Suppose  a  case  was  brought  to  your  notice 
in   which   the  concern   had   reached   the  break   of   its 
lease  and  the  owner  of  the  minerals  wanted  one  half- 
penny a  ton  more  and  the  owner  of  the  mine  refused 
to  ;iive  it  and  the  mine  had  to  be  shut  down;  is  that 
an    interference    with    the    development   of    the    coal 
trade  because  of  the  action  of  the  private  ownership 
of  the  minerals? — If  that  is  so,  it  would  be  so. 

13.608.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  in  any  case  that 
you  know  of,  from  the  point  of  view  of  drainage,  if 
the  colliery  had  been  in  the  possession  of  one  owner 
as  against  five  or  six,   and  the  drainage  could  have 
taken  place  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  mine;  might  it 
not  be  an  advantage  in  some  cases  to  drain  to  the 
lowest  point? — That  may   be  so.     Mr.    Leslie   Scott's 
Committee  provides  a  means  for  doing  that. 

13.609.  Exactly,  proving  there  was  a  serious  inter- 
ference    because   of   the   private   ownership     of     the 
minerals? — I  do  not  agree  with  the  word  "  serious." 
There  may  have  been  interference.     I  do  not  consider 
the  cases  are  serious. 

13.610.  When  there  has  been  a  lawyer  and  a  Mem- 
ber of   the   House   of   Commons   appointed   Chairman 
of  a  committee  with  regard  to  those  conditions  you 

te  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  something  that 
not   a   sorious   interference? — I   do   not  consider 
the  thing  sufficient  to  be  serious. 

13.611.  You    wasted   your   time   along   with   others 
ng  with  something  that  was  not  serious? — That 

if  it  was  so. 

I:;.(i12.  What    would    be   the   disadvantage   of    the 
owning    all    the   minerals    instead   of    probably 
J'lO  or  800  people?     What  would  be  the  disadvantage 
of  common  ownership   as  against  private  ownership? 
-One  disadvantage  would  hf  the  letting  of  minerals 
would  on  the  whole  be  slower.     The  carrying  through 
of  the  granting  of  the  leases,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
slower    under   the   State   than    under   private  owner- 
ship. 

13.613.   Would    that    be    because    of    the    want    of 
capacity  on  tho  part  of  the  State?— No,  I  put  it  this 
way.     \,,w  you   have   the   maximum   of  decentralisa- 
tion with  rcsrnrd  to  which  each  mineral  owner  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  own    property,   and  he  can  Yes  or 
"id   it  is  probably  done  in  a  very  short  time. 
Oder   the   State  you   would  have  the   maximum   of 
lisation.  and  it  must  lead,  so  far  as  my  infor- 


.n  goes,  to  a  certain  amount  of  congestion.  A 
Department  must  necessarily,  I  siinrxwe,  bo  respon- 
sible to  Parliament,  ami  t.fiey  could  not  .any  tin- 
thing  through  as  quickly  an  th«  privnt«-  mvni-r  caii 

13.614.  With  regard   to  tho  payment   of  the  present 
holders    of     mineral     royalties,    in    the    event,    of    the 
Stat«   taking  them  over,  you  propose  not  only  should 
i  In-   State   pay    for   t.hii   minerals   v.  liich    are   known   an 
far  as  they  can  bo  known  to  be  there,  hut  for  minerals 
which   may   he  supposed  to  be  there?— I  am  HUKgent- 
ing  that  where  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  that  they 
are  taking  everything  that  could  be  paid  for. 

13.615.  llnw  would  you  ascertain  it?     You  propone 
there  might  bo  a  valuer,  or  two  valuers,  and,  failing 
a  settlement,  there  might  be  an  Umpire? — Yen. 

13.616.  What  line  would  the  value  take;   would   it 
be    the    first    output    or    the    extent    of     unwnrke/1 
minerals;'      On    this    basis    you    would    estimate    what 
the  minerals  are  which  are  likely  to  be  developed  nnd 
got,  and  what  output  you  would  expect  and  defer  it 
to  the  time  it  would   be  likely  to  arise.     When  you 
get    to    the    undeveloped    property    you    can    hardly 
call   it   a   valuation;    it   is   an   estimate  of   what   tho 
value  may  be. 

13.617.  That  is  where  minerals  are  being  worked  at 
the  present  time? — I  am  referring  to  property  where 
minerals  are  not  being  worked. 

13.618.  Where  not  touched  at  all?— Yes. 

13.619.  Where   they   have   bored    and   proved   it? — 
Not  necessarily.     They   could  be  known  geologically. 
You  know_sometimes  the  coal  is  there  although  you 
do  not  bore  for  it. 

13.620.  Ff  you  have  not  bored  you  may  guess  some 
of  the  scams  are  there,  hut  do  you  know?— You  can- 
not see  into  the  earth,  I  admit. 

13.621.  Mining  engineers  sometimes  have  believed 
there  are  minerals   there  because   they   were   in   the 
vicinity   of   other  people's   minerals    and    everything 
indicated  they  ought  to  be  there,  but  they  are  not 
there? — Yes,   that  is  possible. 

13.622.  How  would  you  value  these  minerals  that 
might  not  be  there? — You  must  take  the  rough  with 
the  smooth.     You  must  estimate.     If  the  chances  are 
the  minerals  are  there,    in  the  ordinary  course  you 
would  value   them  now  for  the  increment  value  and 
you  would  place  a  value  upon  them  although  you  do 
not  know  actually  the  minerals  are  there. 

13.623.  You    would    pay   the    persons    for    minerals 
that     might     not     be     there?— You     would  take     the 
chance. 

13.624.  Would  you   say  that  the  valuation  should 
extend  to  all  the  land  in  Great  Britain  and  we  should 
pay  all  the  landlords  because  there  might  be  minerals 
under  the  ground? — You  would  not  pay  if  there  were 
no  minerals  there  for  geological  reasons. 

13.625.  Would    you    pay    them    for    minerals    that, 
might  never  be  developed  if  left,  in   their  hands?- 
If  there  was  a  reasonable  probability  you  would  have 
a  valuer,   both  for  the  Government  and  the  private 
owner,  and,   if  they  both  agree  to  the  probability  of 
the  minerals   being   tihere  then   it   ought  to  be  paid 
for. 

13.626.  You  are  speaking  of  the  State  doing  that. 
Would  Mr.  Forster-Brown  do  that  as  an  individual? 
— Yes,  I  might. 

13.627.  And  a  business  man? — If  I  had  a  valuer  on 
the  opposite  side  and  if  we  both  agree  to  the  prob- 
ability  of   minerals   being   there   I   should  expect   to 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

13.628.  I  put  it  to  you,   supposing  you   are  going 
to    nationalise    the    lands    of    this    country    or    the 
minerals  of    this   country,    you    yourself    personally, 
would   you   be   prepared '  to   put   a   certain    price   on 
minerals  in  the  ground  that  have  never  been  proved 
and  it  is  not  known  if  they  exist  at  all? — If  I  could 
agree  that  the  probabilities  were  that  the  minerals 
did  exist  I  should  be  prepared  to  pav. 

13,62.).  Minerals  have  been  discovered  in  ground 
where  the  experts  have  said  there  was  not  any  and 
there  could  not  be  a'ny  minerals? — That  probably 
is  so. 

13,630.  Do  you   know   it   is  so?— Yes. 

13. (131.  Again  and  again? — Yes. 

13.632.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ground  was  no', 
mineral-producing  ground  or  coal-producing  ground, 
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but  it  has  produced  minerals.  You  would  therefore 
compensate  all  the  landlords  because  in  spite  of  the 
fact  there  ought  to  be  minerals  there  and  there 
are  not  minerals  there  ?-The  State  would  take  20 
per  cent,  of  the  increased  value  and  the  revenue  on 
anything  proved  for  taxation.  The  State  would 
get  something  out  of  it. 

13633.  Mr  Frank  Hodges:  You  have  read  very 
carefully,  I  suppose,  the  report  of  the  Coal  Conserva- 
tion Committee?-!  was  a  member  of  the .Committee. 

13,634.  You  went  into  the  question  of  those  barriers 
in  that  report?— Yes. 

13  635.  I  think  it  was  agreed  in  that  report  that 
a  ikrge  quantity  of  coal,  somewhere  about 
9  000,000,000  tons,  had  to  be  deducted  from  the 
estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  coal  yet  available  in 
this  country?— That  includes  the  coal  left  for  support, 
in  addition  to  barriers. 

13,636.  It   is  9,500,000,000  tons? 

13  637  Mr  It.  W.  Cooper :  That  is  not  deducted 
for  barriers?— That  includes  the  coal  left  for  support 
of  buildings  and  so  on.  The  State  estimate  for 
barriers  is  3,500,000.000  or  4,000,000,000  tons. 

13.638.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   That  ,s  the  coal  that 
is  generally  described  as  "  Barrier  "?— Yes. 

13.639.  Do    you    agree    with    the    estimate    of    the 
gentleman  mentioned  in  this  Report  on  page  10,  Pro- 
fessor H.  S.  Jevons,  as  to  the  reserve  of  coal  in  the 
British  Coalfields?— I  am  simply  accepting  the  Coal 
Commission  which  investigated  the  question  as  to  ihe 
quantity   of   coal   in    Great   Britain.     I   never    ques- 
tioned that. 

13.640.  Do    you    accept  it  as  the  most    scienti! 
statement   yet   known    of   the   coal   resources   of   tha 
country?— I  think  the  Coal  Commission  was  the  most 
exhaustive  investigation  into  the  coal  reserve  of  the 
country. 

13641.  That  was  in  1905?— Yes. 

13.642.  You  know  Dr.  Strahan,  in  1912,  gave  a  con- 
siderable   increase,    as   compared    with    that? — I    am 
quite  prepared  to   accept  those  figures. 

13.643.  He  was  a  man  of  great  scientific  eminence, 
a  great  geologist? — Yes. 

13.644.  Do  you  accept  his  conclusions? — I  am  quite 
prepared  to  accept  them.     I  have  no  figures  to  con- 
trovert his  statement. 

13.645.  I  know  it  is  worked  out  in  a  footnote   at 
the   present   annual   output,    but    according   to   that 
estimate  the  life  of  the  coalfield  is  approximately  580 
years? — I  do  not  follow  where  that  is. 

13.646.  That  is  on  page  10?— Yes,  quite  so. 

13.647.  That  is  longer  than  the  coal  has  been  worked 
hitherto? — So  far  as  we  know,  yes. 

13.648.  Do  you  say  it  would  be  a  "legitimate  charge 
for  580  years  to  come,  that  on  nearly  200,000,000,000 
tons  of  coal  there  should  be  a  royalty  for  all  those 
subsequent  generations  to  private  individuals? — I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not.     The  State  has 
recognised  the  property  in  royalties. 

13.649.  You  are  not  confusing  the  men  who  owned 
the  property  with  the  men  who  worked  the  property, 
are  you? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  you. 

13.650.  You  say  the  State  has  recognised   private 
ownership? — In  royalties. 

13.651.  Because  of  that  State  recognition,  you  think 
that     for    the    next    580    years    these    people    are 
necessarily  entitled  to  benefit  per  ton  produced? — I 
see  no  adequate  reason  against  it. 

13.652.  Although  they  are  actually  not  going  to  be 
the  producers? — No,  except  in  a  few  cases,  they  are 
not  now. 

13.653.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   One  gets  at  the  end  of 
your  pricis  something  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  if  minerals  were  nationalised  and  com- 
pensation  was  paid.     You  suggest  you   would   value 
the  income  at  about  12  or  12J  years'  purchase? — Yes. 

13.654.  Was  that  your  estimate  for  the  present  time 
or  for  five  years  ago? — It  is  the  basis  upon  which 
we  have  valued  compensation  up  to  the  present  time. 

13.655.  I  suppose   as   a   matter   of  fact  when   you 
capitalise  your   income  it   rather   depends  upon   the 
current   law  of    interest   does   it   not?     There   have 
been  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest? — I  think  the 
rate  covers  that. 


13.656.  We  may   take  it  this   was  what  you  were 
accustomed  to  before  the  war?— Yes,   and  up  to  the 
present  time. 

13.657.  Before  the  war  if  you  gave  12  years'  pur- 
chase for  a  royalty  income  would  you  suggest  it  would 
fetch  12  years'   purchase  now? — In  practice  it  does. 

13.658.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  when  every  other 
income   has    gone  down    25    per    cent,    that  royalties 
become    more  safe   than   they    were? — I    do    not  see 
that  at  all. 

13.659.  Do    you    suggest    they    have    escaped    the 
lot  of   other   good  securities?     Good  securities   have, 
gone  down  25  per  cent,  on  an  average? — Yes. 

13.660.  Could    you  tell    me    what   royalty    incomes 
have  gone  down? — I  cannot  tell  you  that.     It  varies 
at  different  collieries  according  to  output. 

13.661.  You  do  give  an  estimate.     If  you  give  an 
estimate  to  the  Commission  in  this  case  you  can  give 
an  estimate  of  the  variations.     Do  you  suggest  there 
has  been  no  variation  in  capital  value?— «As   far  as 
my  experience  goes  royalties  sell  for  practically  the 
same  as  before  the  war,  and  the  Government  accepted 
our  valuation  on  this  basis  even  during  the  war. 

13.662.  With  regard  to  the  Estate  Duty.     No  doubt 
you  have    acted   and   assisted   in   making   up  Estate 
Duty  Accounts? — Yes. 

13.663.  Do  you  put  in  the  royalties  at  12  or   12J 
years'   purchase? — Yes,   invariably. 

13.664.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  other  evidence. 
Does  the    Inland    Revenue    insist   upon    having   the 
same  number  of  years'   purchase  now  that  they  did 
five  years  ago? — I  cannot  tell  what  they  do.   We  have 
valued  for  probate  on  this  basis  rate  up  to  the  present 
time  and  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
the  Inland  Revenue  on  that  basis. 

13.665.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   By  probate  you  mean 
Estate  Duty?— Yes. 

13.666.  Mr.   Sidney   Webb :   You   say   the   goodwill 
value  of  a  given  income  from  royalties  has  not  varied 
as  compared  with  five  years  ago  and  the  present  time? 
— Possibly  we  valued  too  high  before  the  war. 

13.667.  You    assert    to    the    Commission    that   the 
capital   value   of    whatever    income   is    derived    from 
royalties  is  practically  the  same  now  as  five  years  ago  ? 
— As  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  so. 

13.668.  Can   you    give   me   an  explanation    of    why 
that  differs  from  the  value  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company's  debentures? — All   I  can 
say  is  we  consistently  valued  on  that  basis,   and  we 
have  had   no   difficulty   with  the  Inland  Revenue  in 
accepting  that. 

13.669.  It  shows  how  strict  the  force  of  precedent 
is  even   in  private  enterpi'iso.     Consider  the  London 
and    North   Western   Railway    Company's  Debenture 
Stock  and  the  income  ruling  the  same.     The  capital 
value  of  that  has  gone  down  by  25  per  cent.     Can 
you  explain  why  the  capital  value  of  royalty  incomes 
should  not  have  gone  down  for  the  same  reason?-— You 
capitalise  the  net  income  for  the   same  year's  pur- 
chase. 

13.670.  The    practice   of    your    firm    has   been    to 
continue  the  same   number  of  years'   purchase  on   a 
given  income  all  through  these  five  years? — That  is 
so. 

13.671.  That    is   extraordinary.      What  would   you 
propose  with  regard  to  mining  properties  which  were 
not  yielding   any  income,  that  is  to  say,  coal  mines 
that  have  not  yet  begun   to  yield   an  income? — Our 
practice  is  to  make  an  estimate  when  we  think  that 
income    will    be   derived,   and   we    defer    the   income 
until  that  period  on  the  same  table. 

13.672.  That    makes    it   very    much   less  than    the 
present  value? — -Undoubtedly. 

13.673.  You  allow,  of  course,   for  the  fact  that  in 
1909,   before  the  Increment  Duty,   the  State  practi- 
cally confiscated   one-fifth  of  that  value? — I  do   not 
agree  to  the  word  "  confiscate." 

13.674.  That  merely  means  taken  to  the  Exchequer? 
— I  understood  there  was  no  question  of  confiscation 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  taxation  is  levied  for 
revenue. 

13.675.  The   State    takes   in    taxation   one-fifth    of 
the  future  value  of  all  minerals? — Yes. 

13.676.  You   allow   for  that?— ;That   is  deducted. 
13,6Z7.  If  the  State  were  to  say  they  would  take 

two-fifths    instead    of    one-fifth    you    would    put   the 
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In"   lowerP — If    that   was   an   accomplished 

fact. 

I. 'I.IJ78.  The    difficulty     is    how    we    can     persuade 
>!<>  it  is  right  to  pay  compensation  wlu-n   ihr  pm 
pcrly   is  nationalised,    when   there  is  no  question   of 
paying   taxation     when     the    Chancellor    of   the    Ex- 
rlu-qiirr   putN   a  tax  on? — I   do   not  follow  you. 
I.'l,li7<).    Diil    you,    or   any  of  those   conm-etcd    with 
'ties,    to    your    knowledge    make    nny  protest  or 
any   .lrniand   for   compensation  after   the   Increment 
Valin-   Duty  was  put  on? — I  do  not  think  they  did. 

looked   upon   it  as  a  revenue  charge. 
l.'i.fiSO.  A   revenue   charge   that   deprived   them    of 
onr-lifth  of  the  value  of  the  property? — In  the  same 
way  a.s  the  Entertainment  Tax,  and  everything  elae. 
!.'t,(i81.  In   the  same  way  if  tho  future  Chancellor 
of  the   Kxch.  (|uer  made  that  one-fifth  into  two-filth-; 
iln'tv  is  no  case  for  compensation ? — An  accompl 
fact. 

13,682.  If  three-fifths,  no  question  of  compensa- 
Whero  would  the  equity  of  compensation 
i  ? — If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  to 
ronlWai  c 

l;i,(>83.  Confiscation  means  taking  to  the  Ex- 
rhripierP — It  is  confiscation  as  far  as  the  mine  owners 
\ou  are  taking  it  from  are  concerned. 

13,684.  That  was  the  case  in  1909?— It  was  a  special 
tax  put  on  the  royalties,  not  because  they  were 
royalties,  but  because  the  State  wanted  revenue. 


13.685.  That   is  th«   usual  position   of  the   Bute; 
they  want  revenueP— Yes,  utually,  I  think. 

13.686.  I  am  anxious  to  get  from  you  what  dilf.-r- 
ence    in  equity  you   can  cuggect  between    thin  tlun« 
being  done  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a 
Minister  of   Mine*   miil-i-   nn    Act  of   Parliament?— 
My  opinion  is  it  would  bn  a  very  unjust  proposal  for 
the  Chancellor  of  tlio  Kxo]ie<|ii,-r  or  tho  State  to  raino 
the  Mineral   flights  Duty  oat  of  proportion  to  other 
taxes. 

13.687.  That   was   what   was   done   when   the   1916 
duty  was  put  on,   when  the  special  shilling  was  put 
on    mining    royalties    as    apart    from    several    other 
kinds  of   income? — Numerous  other  taxes  have  been 
put  on   that  only  fall  on  certain  classes  of  people. 

13.688.  That  perhaps  was  justification   for  the  tax 
on   royalties  and  it  would  bo  a  justification  similarly 
for   another   tax    on    royalties? — Not    unless  taxation 
had   to  go  up  all  round. 

13.689.  With  regard  to  the  probability  of  a  general 
taxation   unless  the  taxation  had  to  go  up  all  round 
the  security  of  mining  royalties  is  as  good  as  it  was? 

I  rely  on  the  fairness  of  the  State. 

13.690.  Therefore,   I  gather  from  you  so  great  has 
been  your  reliance  that  instead  of  lowering  your  value 
by  25  per  cent.,  as  other  people  have  done,  you  have 
kept  your  value  to  the  full  amount?— Yes,  we  valued 
on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

13.691.  I  hope  your  clients  will  not  be  let  in. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Clniii-innn:  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction.  I  telephoned  to  the  Minister  about 
this  Report,  and  Mr.  McNair  has  received  this 
answer:  "  Sir,  with  reference  to  your  conversation 
with  me  this  morning,  I  am  instructed  by  Mr. 
(  hrvstal  to  inform  you  that  the  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction has  no  objection  to  the  production  in  evi- 
dence by  Mr.  Forster-Brown  of  the  Interim  Report 
of  the  Mining  Sub-Committee  of  the  Land  Acquisition 
Committee.  Further,  I  am  directed  to  add  that  th'e 
only  reason  for  the  delay  in  publication  of  the  Interim 
Report  is  that  the  Final  Report  will  be  available 
for  publication  in  the  course  of  a  few  days."  I  have 
obtained  some  copies  of  that  Interim  Report,  and 
they  will  be  circulated. 

13.692.  Mr.  li.  H.  Tawney:   I  think  your  general 
argument  is  that  the  private  owner  is  not  obstructed 
in   the  development  of  minerals.     Is  that  so? — Yes, 
speaking  generally. 

13.693.  Does  he  render  any  positive  service  to  their 
development? — In   some   cases   he   has   developed   his 
own   property. 

13.694.  Are  those  cases  numerous? — Not  taking  the 
bulk  of  the  coalfield. 

13.695.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  in  most  cases 
lie  does  not  render  any  positive  service? — Except  in 
those  rases. 

13.696.  In  the  other  cases  what  exactly  is  he  paki 
for? — He  is  paid  for  his  property. 

13.697.  That    is    to    say    the    royalty    is    simply    a 
payment  for  a  private  right  quite  irrespective  of  auy 
function  which  is  performed  or  any  work  that  is  do:ie. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement?—  I  think  that  is  fair. 

13,G98.  Do  you  speak  also  with  regard  to  way- 
leaves?  In  your  paper  does  what  you  say  refer  to 
wayleaves? — I  should  say  with  regard  to  wayleaves 
that  I  should  differentiate  between  wayleaves  and 
royalties. 

13.699.  Does  what  you  say  here  refer  to  wayleaves 
as  well? — I  am  not  here  to  defend  wayleaves,  if  you 
mean  that. 

13.700.  I  only  want    to    get    your    views.     A  case 
has  been  supplied  to  me — and  I  dare  say  you  can  tell 
mo  if  it  is  accurate  or  not — in   which   a  particular 
proprietor   makes   £14,000   a  year   for   granting   per- 
mission to  a  railway  company  to  transport  coal  along 
a  particular  piece  of  railway  in  South  Wales.     I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  figures,   but  if  that  case,  or 
anything   like   that   case,    is   accurate,    is   there   any 
economic   or    moral    justification    for    it? — I    do    not 
know  whether  in  that  case  the  lessor  made  the  rail- 
way or  anything  of  that  sort  originally. 
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13.701.  No,    he  did    not.     He  obstructed    it.      The 
charge  which  he  made  was  a  condition  for  leave  being 
granted  for  a  railway  being  driven  through  an  estate 
of   his? — It   is   legitimate   to   charge    a    wayleave    in 
cases  where  there  is  interference  with  the  surface. 

13.702.  It   is  again   a  payment   which   is   made  on 
account  of  property? — Yes. 

13.703.  Irrespective   of   any   service   which   is   ren- 
dered by  the  owner  of  the  property? — I  should  say 
it  was. 

13.704.  Do    you    think    that    payments    which    are 
made  in  respect  of  property,  irrespective  of  any  ser- 
vice, from  a  moral  or  social  point  of  view  are  justifi- 
able?— I  do  not  see  why,  if  a  man  has  a  property,  he 
should  not  be  paid  for  it. 

13.705.  Even  if  all  he  does  is  to  put  that  property 
at  the  disposal  of  somebody  who  uses  it  to  work  it? 
--Yes;   I  have   always   been   brought   up   under  that 
idea. 

13.706.  Might  I  take  you  to  page  2  of  your  precis — 
the     last     paragraph   but     one     on     the     left-hand 
column?     I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your  argu- 
ment is  there:    "  Witness  agrees  that  the  difficulties 
could  be  largely  done  away  with  under  a  scheme  of 
nationalisation,"  and  so  on.     Then  you  go  on  to  point 
out  that  there   is   a   further  difficulty   which   might 
arise  in   the   passage   beginning,    "  For   instance,    in 
the    event,"    etc.     What    exactly    is    your    meaning 
there? — What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  a  private  mineral 
worker   might   be   placed   in   a   worse   position   under 
State  ownership  of  minerals  than  he  would  be  under 
private  ownership  of  minerals. 

13.707.  Because  the  State  might  not  make  conces- 
sions to  him,  do  you  mean? — Yes,    as    a    matter    of 
policy. 

13.708.  Is   the   only    assistance    which    the   private 
mineral  owner  gives  that  in  times  of  difficulty  he  asks 
rather  less  than  he   would   otherwise  have   asked? — 
Generally  that  is  so. 

13.709.  Is  that  not  rather  a  negative  form? — No,  it 
is  very  often  a  very  substantial  concession. 

13.710.  Merely    to    refrain    from    asking    for    what 
you  might  otherwise  have  got? — Yes.     I  have  known 
many  cases  where  that  has  had  the  effect  of  carrying 
a  colliery  on. 

13.711.  In  that  passage  are  you  not  assuming  that 
the  State  does  not  itself  work  the  minerals,  or  am  I 
wrong  in  thinking  that? — That  is  on  the  assumption 
that  the  working  of  the  minerals  is  in  private  hands. 

13.712.  On  the  assumption  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  itself,  your  particular  objection  would 
fall  to  the  ground? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 
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13  713  .Sir  /,.  Chiozza  Money :  I  have  very  few 
questions  to  ask  YOU;  but  I  notice  that  on  page  2  o 
your vrici*  this' is  stated:  "Witness  agrees  that 
C  difficulties  could  largely  be  done  away  with 
under  a  scheme  of  nationalisation.  Thej  can  b€ 
largely  done  away  with.  Is  that  your  opinion  '-Yes- 

13,714.   What   is   the  appropriate   use  of   the   « 
"largely"     there?-!     may     have    used     the    war 
wronV  but  what  I  meant  to  convey  was  that  most 
of  The  difficulties  could  be  done  away  with,  but  that 
the  question  of  the  surface  and  minerals  would  not 
bo  done  away  with  necessarily. 

13715    As    a    matter  of    fact,    are    the    difficulties 
many  or  few.  in  your  opinion?— Few,  in  my  opinion. 

$718.  Then  may  I   ask  why  you  put  your  name 
to  this  report  that  has  just  been  circulated  to  us  o 
the  Land  Acquisition  Committee?     Did  you  sign  that 
report  without  reservation?—!  did. 

13  717    Then  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  1 
that'  it   is   there  stated   that   there   are    14    different 
categories  of  difficulties?— Yes. 

13.717A.  You  may  take  one  here  and  one  there,  mi 
there  are  a  great  number.     In  sub-paragraph  7  it  is 
stated:    "It  is  not  infrequently  difficult  for  a  mine 
worker  to  obtain  on   reasonable  terms   other  surface 
rights  which  are  necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of 
a  mine."     Do  you  subscribe   to   that?— I   am   afraid 
that  I  have  missed  the  word  "  infrequently."     In  my 
limited   experience  they   do  not  happen  often,  but  r 
may  be  that  they  happen  oftener  than  my  experience 
knows  of. 

13.718.  So  that  you  really  ought  to  have  put  in  a 
reservation? — 1  ought  to  have  done  so. 

13.719.  May  I   direct  your  attention   to  sub-para- 
graph  8:    "A   mining   lease  imposes   numerous   con- 
ditions on  the  lessee  as  to  the  method  of  working," 
etc.      "  In    some    cases    these   terms    unduly    hamper 
the  lessee."     Would  not  your  opinion  also  lead  you 
to  put  a  reservation  bo  that? — No;  because  therre  are 
innumerable  conditions  in  a  mining  lease. 

13.720.  If  there  are  14  different  categories  of  diffi- 
culties, and  you  sign  this  report,  is  not  that  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  evidence  you  have  given  us?— 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.     I  say  they  arise  occasion- 
ally here  and  there,  and  taken  altogether  they  look  a 
long   list,    but   the    Committee   have   laid   themselves 
out  to  find  all  the  difficulties  that  are  possible  and 
have  tried  to  find  a  remedy. 

13.721.  Are  you   acquainted  with   all   the  coalfields 
in  the  country? — No. 

13.722.  Is  your  opinion  formed  from  one  coalfield 
where  those  difficulties  are  smaller  than  in  others? — 
I  know  some  coalfields,   and  there  are  some  I  know 
nothing  about. 

13.723.  Is   there    a    minority    reservation    to    this 
report? — Yes. 

13.724.  Is    it   a    fact   that   two  of    the   Committee 
differed   from   the.  Interim   Report  and   found   them- 
selves unable  to  sign  ft? — That  is  so. 

13.725.  Is  it  a   fact  that   they   say:    "We  are  con- 
vinced that  full  development  of  our  mineral  resources 
will  never  be  secured  unless  the  State    is    able    and 
prepared    both    to    take  over    and  work   inefficiently- 
managed    mines    and    to    take    an    active     part     by 
exploration  and  research  in  developing  new  fields  "? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott :  I  submit  that  the  whole  of  that. 
passage  ought  to  be  read. 

13.726.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    The  whole  of  the 
passage  is  before  the  Commissioners.     Might  I  ask  you 
further :    you   say   you  have  had  some   experience  in 
relation  to  the  valuation  of  Death  Duties? — Yes. 

13.727.  Do  you  give  it  to  us  as  your  opinion  that  if 
the  State  nationalises  the  mining  rights  it  ought  to 
give  compensation   not   only   for  proved  and  worked 
coal,   but   even   for   unproved  coal? — Ye«,   as  long  as 
the  probabilities  of   it  existing   are  there. 

13.728.  You  know  there  are  very  wide  probabilities? 
— I   think   it   is  generally  fairly  possible  to   estimate 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  coal  and  where  there  is  not. 

13.729.  Do  you  know  that  tin  Royal  Commission  of 
1905  estimated  that  there  were  400,000  million  tons  of 
coal  in  the  unproved  fields  under  4,000  feet  deep? — 
Yes. 

IS. 780.  Do  you  think  that  all  ought  to  lie  paid  for 
if  the  State   takes  over   the  royalties?— I  think  »o. 


In  each  estate,  if  the  probability  is  that  coal  underlies 
it  I  think  the  coal  ought  to  be  paid  for. 

13  731  You  say  you  have  had  some  experience  with 
regard  to  Death  Duty  matters.  Has  Death  Duty 
been  paid  by  these  landowners  on  the  improved 
coalfield?— Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

13732.  Could  you  give  us  any  cases: 
from  memory.     I  should  have  to  look  it  up. 

13733.  Do  you  mean  to  tell   me  that  with  regard 
to  the  particular  coal  of  which  I   am  speaking— un- 
proved coal— there  has   been  a  valuation   for    Death 
Duty    purposes     and     Estate     Duty    paid     to     the 
Exchequer?— I   should  think  so. 

13,734.  Do  you  know   of   your  own  knowledge  f- 
cannot  remember  now. 

13  735.  If  it  has  not,  do  you  think  the  State  ought 
to  go  back  and  claim  duties  on  it  if  it  has  not  been 
paid?— If  they  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

13,736.  You  would  agree?— Yes. 

13  737.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  A  good  deal  has 
said 'about  the  meaning  of  barriers,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  have  been  left,  and  it  has  beer 
suggested  to  you  that  it  would  be  better  if  all 
barriers  were  worked  away,  and  all  water  drained 
to  the  lowest  point.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  economi- 
cal way  of  working  the  coal  and  carrying  on  a 

colliery? I    bhink    in    many    cases    that    would   not 

be   feasible— that  the  extra   cost  of   pumping   would 
eat   away    the   value   of   the   coal    hitherto  left;   bt 
there  are  cases  where  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it. 

13.738.  In  a  flat  coalfield  ?— Yes. 

13.739.  Take   the   case  of  the   Rhondda    Valley    ID 
South  Wales  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  gradual 
rise   to  the    outcrop    for   some   miles,    you    know    in 
those  cases  barrers  have  been  lefb?— Yes. 

13.740.  And  water  has  been  pumped  from  different 
levels  along  the  valley,  some  shallow  and  some  deeper 
till  you  get  to  the  bottom?— That  is  so. 

13.741.  Your    view   is1    that  barriers    in    thab    case 
prevent   a   greater   waste   of   coal   in  keeping   water 
from  a  greater  depth? — That  depends  on  the  actual 
circumstances,   but  in   a  great  many  cases  it  would 
be  so. 

'  13,742.  In  present  practice  in  working  collieries 
do  you  know  of  barriers  being  left  for  .any  purpose 
other  than  holding  up  the  water?— I  have  known  of 
ribs  of  coal  of  10  yards  or  so  along  the  barrier  to  pre- 
vent question  of  trespass.  They  are  really  left  to 
correct  castes  of  error  of  survey. 

13.743.  So  that  no  dispute  arises  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  coal  hereafter?— That  is  so. 

13.744.  The    Report    of    your   Commitbee    I    think 
claims   that  all    the    disadvantages  which    have   been 
enumerated  can   be  met  by   the   remedies  which  you 
suggest  better  than  by   State  ownership? — Yes. 

13.745.  You  say:   "  We  do  not  think  that  any  form 
of  State  ownership  or  working  would  provide  as  good 
a   remedy    for    these    disadvantages    as  the    remedies 
which  we   recommend."    Thab   is   the    Report   of    the 
majority   of   the   Committee,    or  at   least   10   out   of 
12?— Yes. 

13.746.  The    Minority    Report    says:      "  While    we 
do  not,  as  at  present  advised,  think  that  the  creation 
of    a    gigantic    State    monopoly    in    the    working   of 
minerals     would     tend     on     the     whole     bo     greater 
efficiency,    we   are    convinced   that*    full    development 
of  our  mineral  resources/  will  never  be  secured  unless 
the    State    is    able    and    prepared    both  to    take  over 
and  work  efficiently  managed  mines,  and  bo  take  an 
active   part  by   exploration  and  research   in   develop- 
ing new  fields."     Does  that  go  bo  the  extent  of  State 
ownership  of  nil  minerals?     Do  you  read  it  that  this 
Minority  Report  advocates  the  purchase  by  the  State 
of  all  minerals? — No.     They  seem  to  have  some  doubt 
about  the  efficiency  of  such  a  proposal,  as  I  read  it. 

13.747.  So    that    by  your    Committee  there  was  no 
opinion    expresed    as    bo    the  State  purchase  of  all 
minerals? — No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

13.748.  Do  you  think  that  the  machinery  that  you 
propose  to  set  up  will  be  able  to  dea.l  with,  s.ay,  un- 
reasonably   high    royalties     and    unreasonable    way- 
leaves? — Yes.     If  it  could  be  shown  that  those  royal- 
ties were  so  high  as  to  prejudice  the  development  or 
the  national   interest,    thru   tho    applicant    would   be 
able  bo  go  before  the  sanctioning  authority  and  have 
them  amended. 
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l.'t,7l'.l.  Thiil.  is  propoM.I  lh.il.  is  propo>ed,  but 
no!  simply  on  tin'  ground  iliiit.  tho\  made  :i  Imd  bar- 
gain. I  Mliilll  llli-  national  interest  Mills!  elltcr  lllto 

it, 

l,'i,7.'»lt.  Tin    national  intercut,  would  bo  tho  only  oon- 

silli'l "ill  1011  1 

i:t,7'il.  And  not  tlii>  private  intenwt  of  the  coal- 
ow  nor  01  tin-  landlord? — No. 

1:1,752.  Would  that  C-omniission  have  the  right  to 
rectify  tin-  lioundarios  where  it  was  to  tho  iiiitioiiiil 
interest  Ix'tween  two  collieries? — What  the  Committee 
pro|poso  is  that  tin-  Minis  Department  should  have 
:i  plan  of  <il>  new  developments  placed  before  it  pre- 
vious to  tli.>  commcnc. 'incut,  of  o])eration8,  and  that 
they  then  IK'  empowered  to  lay  out  tho  arons  they 
think  ont;hl.  to  lie  worked  in  relation  to  others,  and 
if  the  mineral  owners  would  not  agree  then  the  Mines 
Department  would  go  before  tho  sanctioning  autho 
rih  .and  get  compulsory  power  to  make  tho  area? 
suit.iMe  in  the  national  interest,  so  that  no  ooal 
should  he  lost. 

l.'i,7").'!.  That  is  not  so  much  to  rectify  tho  errors  in 
the  past,  aia  to  prevent  error*  in  tho  future? — Yes. 

lo,7.M.  Do  you  tli  ink  that  State  ownership  would 
he  able  to  rectify  the  errors  it  made  in  the  past? — 
No,  I  do  not.  see  that  it  would,  except  so  far  as  any 
barriers  have  been  left  which  ought  to  bo  worked. 

18.756.  That    may    still    be   worked? — Yes.        That 
ra'n  eiihp-r   he  done  by  tho  Sanctioning  Authority  or 
by  the  State 

13,7.~>ii.  So  that  anything  that  is  left  to  be  done 
now  or  in  the  future  may  be  done  under  the 
machinery  that  this  Commission  recommends? — That 
is  so. 

13.757.  Without  having  all  the  trouble  of  the  State 
purchasing   the    mineral    and    the    State    taking    the 
risk  of  the  individual  owner?     Yes,  that  is  the  view 
the  Committee  take. 

13.758.  Mr.   B.   W.   Cooper:   Have  you  before  you 
the  print  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee's  Re- 
port,  and,   if   so,   would   you   look   at   page  56?     Do 
the    first    two     paragraphs    on    that    page    correctly 
describe  the  present  practice  with  regard  to  barriers? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

13.759.  I  will  read  the  first  paragraph:    "According 
to  the  evidence  given   before   the  Royal  Commission 
on   Coal    Supplies,    1903-5,    the   usual    practice   is    to 
leave  barriers  round  the  outside  of  the  colliery  taking 
or  area,   but   not   round  separate  properties  included 
in  the  area,  or  if  barriers  round  separate  properties 
are   stipulated    for   they    are    usually    allowed    to    be 
worked  out,  provided  the  outside  barrier  between  the 
different   colliery   takings    is   maintained."      You    act 
for  a  good  many  royalty  owners  I  believe.     Have  you 
not  from  time  to  time  had  applications  made  to  you 
by  the  coal  workers  for  leave  to  take  away  a  barrier 
or  part  of  a  barrier? — Yes,  occasionally. 

13,7fi<).  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  coal  can  be 
worked  without  endangering  the  rest  of  the  colliery 
do  you  hesitate  about  granting  leave  to  work  away 
the  barrier? — No,  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  the 
lessor  to  have  h's  coal  worked  if  it  is  possible  to 
work  it. 

13.761.  And  tho  lessee  as  well? — Yes,  quite  so. 

13.762.  In  the  questions  you  were  asked  there  was 
some    skilful    play    upon    the    word    "  confiscation." 
There  are    two   duties    on    minerals   imposed    by    the 
Finance  Act,  1910?— Yes. 

13.763.  The  celebrated  Budget  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George? 
-Yes. 

13.764.  They  are  both  collected  under  one  heading, 
"  Duties  on  Land  Values  "  ?— Yes. 

13.765.  They   are   part  of   the   duties  or  taxes  im- 
posed by  that  Act  for  the  first  time,  both  upon  land 
and  upon  minerals? — Yes. 

13.766.  You   were   also  asked    a  question   about   12 
years'   purchase.      Of  course,   when  you   are  talking 
about  12  years'  purchase  you  mean  12  years'  purchase 
of   the  mineral   royalty  or   rent? — Yes;   it  would   de- 
pend  on   the  length  of   life  of   the   particular  estate. 

13.767.  Yon   :tre  not  in  any  way  talking  about  the 
Bl  of  valuing  the  profit  interest  of  the  worker? — 

No.  T  am  not  giving  evidence  on  that  at  all. 
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l.'t, 7(W.  I  umlei. stood  you  to  §ay  that  »iiir«  tho  war 
began  vm  li.ne  been  engaged  in  making  valuations 
ol  n..vally  intercuts  lor  the  purpose  ot  Death  Duties? 

Yew. 

l.l,7ti:i.  You  have  settled  valuations  with  the  Inland 
I.'  .''line  on  the  footing  you  have  described:-  That 
is  so. 

l.'t, 770.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  State  hag  collected 
its  duties  upon  that  valuation? — Yes,  so  fur  as  I 
know. 

13.771.  Mr.  Arthur  Dal/our:   1  want  to  understand 
your    position    exactly.      You    agree    that    wherever 
consent   is   unreasonably   withheld   by  royalty  owners, 
whether  it  be  harriers  or  leases,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  some  jmwor  should  be  given  to  .somebody  to  judge 
a  case   of    that    kind    and    adjust    it   in    the    public 
interest?- -Undoubtedly. 

13.772.  You  agree  that  can  be  quite  easily  done  by 
an  impartial  tribunal  and  does  not  necessarily  involve 

the  purchase  of  the  whole  royalties  by  tho  State? 

Yes,  I  agree  to  that. 

13.773.  With  regard  to  the  compensation  should  it 
be  decided   to    purchase   the   royalties,  you    agree,    1 
take  it,  that  unless  rights  of  property  in  this  country 
are   respected    no    one    will   wisli    to    deal    with   thin 
country   or  invest   money  in  this  country? — I    think 
if  the  country  is  to  live  we  must  treat  everybody  fairly 
all  round. 

13.774.  And  that  no  one  would  want  to  deal  with 
this  country  if  rights  of  property  are  not  respected  ? — 
I  think  the  basis  of  everything  is  confidence. 

13.775.  You  think  it  would  ruin  confidence? — Yes. 

13.776.  And   affect   the   trade  of   this  country? — 1 
think  it  is  probable. 

NIC  L.  Chiozza  Money.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
we  labour  under  in  asking  questions  by  only  having 
this  report  put  into  our  hands  a  short  time  before, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  something  further? 

Chairman:  Mr.  Smillie  wants  to  ask  some  questions 
first. 

13.777.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
possession   of   property,  when  you   speak   of   it  being 
taken  from  the  possessor? — Yes. 

13.778.  Suppose    I      came    into   possession    of   your 
pocket  book,  would  you  think  I  should  be  compensated 
for  it  if  I  had  to  give  it  up? — No;  I  should  be  inclined 
to  haul  you  up  for  having  got  it. 

13.779.  I  think  you  made  a  statement  that  in  some 
cases  it  would  not  pay  to  pump  the  water  at  a  low 
level  ?— Yes. 

13.780.  Did    anyone  suggest   to  you   that   in   every 
case  it  ought  to  be  done? — No. 

13.781.  I  think  1  did  not  suggest  that  in  every  con- 
ceivable case  it  ought  to  be  pumped  from  a  low  level? 
No. 

13.782.  But    tho    purport    of    Mr.    Evan    Williams' 
question  was  that  it  was  suggested  in  every  case  that 
it  should  be  done.     That  was  not  the  question? — No, 
I  think  it  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

13.783.  I  think     when  a  10  yards  barrier  is  left  in 
it  is  very  often  not  left  in  to  keep  out  water,  but  as 
a    barrier    between   two   owners? — Yes. 

13.784.  Might  I  take  it  that  where  there  are  18  feet 
thickness — perhaps   in   three  seams    or    four    seams — 
that  that  would  mean  where  the  length  of  the  barrier 
is  one  mile  a  loss  of  105,600  tons  of  coal? — It  might 
be  so.     I  have  not  calculated  it ;  but  I  will  take  it 
from  you. 

13.785.  One  ton  to  the  square  yard ;  and  if  it  were 
four  miles  round  the  outside  barrier,  which  Mr.  Cooper 
speaks  of,  round  the  property,  it  would  be  a  loss  of 
422.100  tons,  or  almost  half  a  million? — Yes;  but  Mr. 
Leslie   Scott's    Committee   show   how    it    can   be   got 
over.  An  application  could  be  made  to  the  sanctioning 
authority  to  have  it  worked. 

13.786.  But   it  would  not  be  lost   if  the  minerals 
were  owned  as  common  property  by  the  State.     There 
would  be  no   necessity  for  new  legislation? — I    agree 
you  can  do  it  by  State  nationalisation,  but  I   prefer 
the  other  alternative,  because  it  causes  less  disturbance 
and  carries  with  it  less  experiment. 

13.787.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  was  private 
ownership    that   was    responsible   for   the   loss   of  this 
nearly  half  a  million  tons  where  there  was  nn  outside 
barrier  left,    and    that  it    is   Irretrievably  lost   where 
the  roal  is  worked  out.     You  would  admit  that  th«.' 

2  Q  2 
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outside  barrier  of  the  mineral  property  when  the 
minerals  on  both  sides  of  that  are  worked  out  s 
irretrievably  lost  to  the  nation  P— Probably  when  the 
coal  is  worked  out  that  is  so 

13,788.  When  all  the  coal  -s  worked  out  but  tne 

b*13TwTMr*  Fm™e  Hodgei:  In  tfc<s  report  that  you 
have  attached  your  signature  to  I  see  you  have  ma* 
a  series  of  recommendations  from  A  in  the  alphabet 
to  P  and  I  find  that  you  propose  setting  up  under 
the  Home  Office  a  Mining  Department  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dealing  with  the  most  scientific 
exploitation  of  mineral  properties  ?-Lookmg  after 
the  conservation  of  coal  is  what  I  have  considered 
one  of  their  duties  to  be. 

13  790  But  you  contemplate  that  this  machinery 
should  be  set  up  with  the  existing  interests  remain- 
ing as  they  are?— That  is  so. 

13  791  So  that  if  more  coal  is  produced  because 
of  the  more  scientific  method  adopted  by  this  mining 
department  you  are  incidentally  conferring  a  boon 
upon  the  mineral  royalty  owners?— Undoubtedly. 

13  7^2  Does  it  not  rather  surest  that  that  is  tne 
purpose  for  which  this  particular  department  is  to 
be  set  up  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  country.'' 
—No  This  Committee  was  considering  these  ques- 
tions long  before  this  Commission  sat,  and  the  Interim 
Report  was  got  out  because  the  Committee  felt  that 
the  facts  they  had  been  going  into  were  germane 
to  the  inquiry.  ,  . 

13793  Is  that  not  the  effect  of  setting  up  this 
department,  that  you  would  work  more  scientifically 
the  properties  and  incidentally  earn  more  money  tor 
the  royalty  owners?— And  for  the  State.  The  State 
gets  their  revenue  on  those  extra  royalties. 

13.794.  The  principal  benefit  from  the  mineral  it- 
self 'would  be  to  the  royalty  owners.     They  are  not 
taxed  by  half  ?— No.     They  get  a  large  proportion. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  should  like  to  be  allowed 
to  ask  some  further  questions  on  this  document. 

Chairman:  They  must  be  questions  only  on  this 
Report.  You  cannot  cross-examine  time  after  time. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  only  had  this  document 
put  into  my  hands  just  before  I  cross-examined. 

Chairman :  You  may  ask  anything  on  the  document 
on  the  ground  that  you  had  not  seen  it  before. 

13.795.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Did  you  take  much 
evidence  to  found  this  Report  upon? — No. 

13.796.  Was  this  Report   written  on  the  personal 
knowledge   of   the   Commissioners  or   was  it   written 
on  evidence  received? — Mostly  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Commissioners  and  the  facts  found  by  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee. 

13.797.  In  other  words,  this  is  really  based  broadly 
on   the  knowledge  that  you   and  your  brother  com- 
mitteemen  possessed? — Yes — except  that  we  had  evi- 
dence in  one  or  two  cases. 

13.798.  How    many    witnesses    were    heard? — I    do 
not  think  there  were  any  witnesses  on  mining  matters. 

13.799.  Chairman:     I   have   promised    to    ask    any 
questions  in  re-examination  of  the  royalty  witnesses. 
First  of  all,  you  are  not  in  any  sense  a  witness  for 
either  side  here.     You  are  a  witness  in  the  nature  of 
ai   official   character  summoned   by   the  Commission, 
nnd  you  are  not  representing  either  one  side  or  the 
other?— That  is  so. 

13.800.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Smillie  some  ques- 
tion with  legard  to  surface  wayleaves.     Do  you  wish 
to   add   anything  with  regard  to  surface  wayleaves? 
— My  view  is  that  surface  wayleaves  are  often  legiti- 
mate, because  the  surface  and  perhaps  the  amenities 
are  interfered  with,  and  I  think  it  may  be  legitimate 
to  make  a  charge  for  surface  interference  by  a  way- 
leave. 

13.801.  They  may  interfere  with  the  amenities  on 
the  remainder  of  the  property? — Yes. 

13.802.  Then  you  were   asked  some  questions  with 
regard   to   Williams   on   Real   Property.     Are   you   a 
"real  property"   lawyer?— No,   I   am  not;   I    know 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

13.803.  You  were  asked  some  questions  with  regard 
to  leaving  small  coal  underground.     Does  that  apply 
particularly  in  South  Wales? — Yes,  more  largely  in 
South  Wales  than  elsewhere. 

13.804.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  with  regard 
to  that  point? — The  evidence  before  the  Coal  Com- 


mission, of  icourse,  was  that  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  coal  could  be  dealt  with  if  it  was  brought 
to  bank,  and,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the 
mineral  owners  is  concerned,  the  mineral  owner  has 
very  little  control  of  that. 

13.805.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  asked  you  some  questions 
of  this  character :      He  said :    Well,   on  one  occasion 
tho  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer   taxed   royalties  to 
the    extent    of    one-fifth,    >and    then    he    asked    you 
whether   if  he   taxed   them   to   two-fifths,    would  you 
approve  of  that;  then  three-fifths,  and  eventually,  of 
course,  he  got  to  five-fifths.     Do  you  agree  with  that 
argument  ? — No. 

13.806.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  this 
interim  report.     I  rather  gather  that  you  gentlemen 
did   not  have  the  opportunity  of   having  many   wit- 
neses.     You  had  no  witnesses  before  you? — No  min- 
ing witneses. 

13.807.  I  propose  to  draw  attention  to  two  parts  of 
the  report,  which  appear  first  of  all  in  paragraph  7. 
You  say:    "In  our  opinion,  the  constitutional,  legal 
and     administrative     changes   which   we   have    sum- 
marised    above,     will   free   the  development    of     the 
mineral   resources  of   the  country   from   most  of  the 
hindrances   to   which   it   is   liable   under   the   present 
system  of   working."     What   are  the   influences  that 
it  will  not  free  the  country   from? — I   do  not  know 
that  I  can  enumerate  any. 

13.808.  Cannot  you  explain  that  sentence  in  your 
report?     I  will  read  it  again.     "  In  our  opinion,  the 
constitutional,  legal  and  administrative  changes  which 
we  have  summarised  above,  will  free  the  development 
of   the  mineral   resources  of  the  country   from  most 
of    the   hindrances   to    which   it   is   liable    under   the 
present  system  of  working."     You  signed  that,   and 
I  want  you  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  are  the 
influences  that  it  will  not  free  the  country  from? — I 
have    read  that   as  referring  really    to    waste  coal. 
There   is  certain   waste  of   coal   which   would   not   be 
affected,  such  as  the  thick  coal  in  Staffordshire. 

13.809.  "  We  believe,  also,  that  the  disadvantages 
which  we  have  enumerated  as  inherent  to  the  present 
system   constitute  some   of   the  chief   reasons   in   the 
minds  of  many  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  nation- 
alisation."      What  are  the  grounds  of  your  belief? 
Had  you   any   witnesses  before  you? — No.     One  has 
often   heard    these   objections    urged    to   the   present 
system. 

13.810.  Then  you  go  on,  "  We  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be  within  our  province  to  express  any  opinion  what- 
ever  on    nationalisation,    except   from   the   point   of 
view  of  the  specific  questions  referred  to  us."     Are 
those  the  questions  on  page  1? — That  is  so. 

13.811.  "  But,  in  our  opinion,  if  the  disadvantages 
we  have  mentioned  are  remedied  by  the  means  which 
we  recommend,  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  existing 
system,    so   far   as  our   terms  of   reference   are   con- 
cerned,  will  disappear,   and  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  will  be  substantially 
promoted."     You  think  the  present  system  does  want 
some  alteration,  because  you  say  the  development  of 
the   mineral   resources   of   the   country   will   be   sub- 
stantially promoted  by  your  suggestions? — Yes,  I  cer- 
tainly think  so. 

13.812.  "  And   we  do  not  think  that   any  form  of 
State  ownership  or  working  would  provide  as  good  a 
remedy  for  these  disadvantages  as  the  remedies  which 
we  recommend."     Now  that  was  signed  by  the  majo- 
rity.    Than  I  think  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  and  Mr.  Ellis 
Davies    said    this:— "  Memorandum    by    Mr.    A.    S. 
Oomyns  Carr  and  Mr.  Elis  Davies.      We  regret  that 
we  cannot  see  our  way  to  sign  this  report,  although 
we  are  in  substantial   agreement  with   the  whole  of 
it,  except  the  last  paragraph."     That  is  the  one  that 
I  have  just  read.   "  But  that  appears  to  us  to  be  alto- 
gether to  sweeping.    We  think  that  many  of  the  results 
at  which  we  are  aiming  might  be  attained  by  national 
ownership  of  minerals,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or 
against  that  proposal  on  financial  or  other  grounds." 
Did  the  gentlemen  discuss  what  other  grounds  there 
were  against  the  proposal  at  all?— Not  that  I  know 
of. 

^  13,818.  Was  there  any  discussion  of  it  before  your 
Committee  ?_ I  was  absent  from  some  meetings  to- 
wards the  end,  as  I  was  ill. 
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l;i->ll.   I    was  wondering   what   tho  other   gr<- 
\\ere.     "  \Vhilo    we   do   not,   as   »!    present    ;\<l 
think  that  the  creation  of  a  gigatitir  Stair  monopoly 
in  tlic  uoi'kin.;  <>!'  minerals  would   tend  on   the  \\lmie 
to  greater  efficiency,   we  are  convinced  that  full  de- 
velopment,     of      our      millelM'l      tvsoillTes    \\ill    ||,.Ver     lie 

M-eiired  unless  tlie  State  is  able  and  prepared  bin 

over  and  work  inefficiently  managed  mines,  and 
to  take  an  active  part  by  exploration  and  jesearch  in 
developing  ne\v  Holds."  That  was  thoir  view? — 
Yes. 

l.'i.sl.V    \Vli;il.  is  your  view   with  regard  to  that  last 

it.   if  tho  Statei  is  able  to  take  over  and  work 

iin-Hieieiilly    managed    mines? — It   was    suggested    in 


our  report  Unit  the  sanctioning  authority  should  havo 

pottcir  in  Mieh  caaes  to  allow  'e,  to  take  over 

.  that  were  mismanaged  in  the  national  intercut. 

13,810.  You   thought   there   wero  some   mines   that 

wore   so   mismanaged    that  tho  State  ought  to   take 

them  over,  and  that  other  mi  new  which  wore  properly 

v^ed    ought  not    to   bo  taken    over? — Wo    could 

conceive  of  canes;  wo  did  not  know  of  cases,  BO  far 

as  I  know. 

13,817.  You  had  no  evidence  before  you  of  any? 
— No,  not  evidence. 

18,816.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  what, 
you  have  already  said?— I  do  not  think  so. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  ARTHUR  LAWRENCE,    Sworn   and  Examined. 


Chairman : 

"  1.  I  am  a  mining  engineer  residing  at  Cardiff  and 
have  been  engaged  for  over  50  years  in  mining,  chiefly 
in  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 

2.  I  arn  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  coalfield, 
and  my  work  for  the  last  20  years  or  so  has  largely 
consisted  of  acting  as  mineral  agent  and  adviser  to 
eel-tain  large  mineral  estates,  amongst  which  I  may 
mention  the  Margain  Estate,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
the  estate  of   Lord   Aberdare,   the   Crawshay   Bailey 
Estate,    that   of    Messrs.    Gwynne    Holford,    Lord    & 
Curre  and  several  others.     The  mineral  area  included 
in  these  estates  is  about  42,000  acres,  with  an  average 
annual  output  of  about  5,500,000  tons. 

3.  Most  of   the   properties   I   have   mentioned    are 
situated  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  and  form  some 
of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  coalfield. 

4.  The  facts  as  regards  the  royalties  and  wayleaves 
paid  within  my  knowledge  are  very  simple.     In  most 
cases   in    South   Wales   a   royalty   per   ton   has   been 
agreed  between  the  royalty  owner  and  his  Lessees,  and 
until  about  30  years  ago  the  payment  of  an  ad  valorem 
royalty  per  ton  was  rare.     In  two  cases  only  of  those 
for  whom  I  act  are  royalties  on  the  ad  valorem  prin- 
ciple paid.     The  area  affected  being  under  2,000  acres. 

5.  The   average    net    receipts    for    royalties   of    all 
description  received  by  the  Lessors  for  whom  I  act 
work  out   at   6-29d.    per   statute   ton  or  only   about 
2J  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production. 

6.  The  average  wayleave  (where  payable)  on  these 
estates  is  -86d.  per  statute  ton.     In  many  cases  free 
wayleave  rights  have  been  granted. 

7.  In  the  last  50  years  there  has  been  no  material 
change  as  regards  the  rate  of  royalties  charged  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  wayleaves. 

8.  A  certain,  or  dead,  or  minimum  rent  is  usually 
charged  at  the  rate  of  about  £2  per  acre  per  annum. 
This  merges   in  the   royalties.     Also   a   rent   for   any 
surface   laud   taken    for   colliery    purposes   is   usually 
charged  at  the  rate  of  about  £2  per  acre  per  annum. 
This  does  not  merge  in  the  royalties. 

9.  I  cannot  at  present  cite  a  case  of  minerals  now 
remaining  unlet  owing  to  any  unreasonable  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  landowner.     If   any  such  case  arose 
(and    similarly     with    regard     to     wayleaves)     which 
threatened   to   impede   useful   developments,    I   would 
suggest  that  some  tribunal  be  set  up  to  whom  the  case 
should  be  referred. 

10.  The  leading  terms  of  a  lease  are  usually  settled 
by  fair  bargaining,   both  parties  being  interested   in 
effecting  a  letting,  and  the  general  terms,  covenants 
and  provisions  are  now  practically  standardised. 

11.  As   regards   power  of  the  Lessee  to   determine 
the  Lease,  the  prevalent  provision  is  that  if  and  when 
the  minerals  are   exhausted  or   become   soft   or   un- 
marketable, or  fail  after  fair  trial  to  be  worked  at  a 
profit,    the   Lessee   can    determine  by    giving   twelve 
months'  written  notice.     This  practically  amounts  to 
allowing  the  Lessee  to  surrender  when  he  likes,  and 
of  this  I  quite  approve. 

12.  On    the    other    hand    I   have    insisted    on    the 
Lessee  covenanting  in  the  event  of  their  being  unable 
to  work  any  outlaying  tract  beyond  a  fault  that  they 
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shall   surrender   such   tract   to   the   Lessor   and   thus 
enable  him  to  get  it  won  by  others. 

13.  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion   of    Mining    Royalties    issued    in    1893,    and    I 
generally  agree  with  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions.    I  think  the  provision  for  empowering  a  Lessee 
to-  recover  out  of  excess  workings  the  short  workings 
he  has  incurred  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  provided 
that   li~  has  made  fair  attempts  to  avoid   incurring 
the  short  workings.     I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  any 
Royalty    owner    has    forfeited    such    short    workings, 
but  I  can  state  positively  that  this  power  has  never 
been  abused   in   any   instance  within  my   knowledge, 
and  I  have  in  many  cases  advised  the  Royalty  owner 
to  give  the  Lessee  such  an  extension  of  the  average 
clause  as  would  recover  these  shorts. 

14.  Another    alleged   grievance    is,    I    believe,    the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Lessors  to  assist  their 
Lessees   by    concessions   or   Rebate    of    Royalties    to 
enable  them  to  pass  through  difficult  states  of  trade. 
I    have    never   found    Royalty    owners    reluctant    to 
entertain  these  appeals,  and  I  can  give  instances  of 
what  I  consider  very  handsome  concessions  made  by 
Lessors  to  their  mineral  tenant*  which  have  resulted 
well  for  the  Lessees  and  also  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Such  concessions  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  scarcely 
justified  on  strict  business  lines,  and  had  the  minerals 
belonged  not  to  such  Royalty  owners  but  to  the  State 
I  venture  to  think  they  would  not  have  been  advised 
to  make  these  concessions  for  fear  probably  of  creating 
precedents.     I  may   give   the  following   instances   of 
concessions :  — 

1.  In    or    about    the    year    1890    the    Crawshay 

Bailey  Estate  made  a  concession  to  Cory 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  in  order  to  assist  them  through 
troubles  underground  by  reducing  perman- 
ently their  reserved  royalties  from  Is. 
large  and  6d.  small  to  5d.  large  and  2Jd. 
small. 

2.  About  the  same  time  the  same  Lessors  made 

concessions  to  the  United  National  Com- 
pany to  the  extent  of  about  £12,000  on 
account  of  certain  troubles  and  heavy  cost 
they  incurred. 

3.  About  5  years  ago  North's  Navigation  Company 

received  a  temporary  reduction  of  2d.  per 
ton  off  their  royalties,  to  continue  for  3 
years. 

4.  The    Brynddu    Colliery    (upon    Miss    Talbot's 

Estate)  was  surrendered  as  unworkable  at  a 
profit.  Miss  Talbot,  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
tress in  the  neighbourhood,  carried  on  the 
Colliery  herself  for  about  3  years,  thereby 
incurring  a  loss  of  over  £80,000.  The  work- 
men appealed  against  this,  and  begged  her 
to  continue  the  working,  alleging  that  they 
were  satisfied  it  could,  should  and  ought 
to  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  result  was 
that  under  my  advice  she  offered  them  the 
Colliery  as  it  stood,  stock,  lock  and  barrel, 
at  a  reduced  royalty  of  4d.  per  ton 
"  through  coal,"  and  on  other  terms  of  a 
most  liberal  character.  The  men,  however, 
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failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer  and 
the  Colliery  has  since  been  abandoned. 

5  Baldwins      Ltd.,    have    met    with    a    certain 

amount  of  trouble  and  mining  vicissitudes 
at  their  Bryn  Navigation  Colliery,  and  were 
assisted  to  the  extent  of  £5,000  by  Miss 
Talbot. 

6  Lord  Aberdare    reduced    the  royalty    on  his 

Middle  and  Lower  Duffryn  minerals  leased 
to  the  Powell  Duffryn  Coy.,  from  9d.  per 
ton  to  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  royalties  on  al 
veins  below  the  9ft.  worked  by  the  Powell 
Duffrvn  Coy.  from  the  co-owners  property 
Holford,  Lord  &  Ctirre  (to  6d.  per  ton), 
on  the  ground  that  the  quality  and  pro- 
spects of  those  seams  were  not  as  promising 
as  the  upper  superior  seams. 

7  The  Lessees  of  the  Bwllfa  and  Nantmelm  Col- 

liery, in  the  Aberdare  Valley,  owing  to  bad 
times,  appealed  to  their  landowners  for  a 
reduction  of  Royalty  and  obtained  very 
handsome  concessions,  the  present  Royalty 
being,  I  believe,  5d.  per  ton;  but  for  this 
concession  it  is  believed  that  the  Colliery 
would  have  been  stopped,  and  as  a  result 
it  has  been  a  very  prosperous  concern  ever 
since. 

8  Messrs    The  Lewis  Merthyr  Colliery  Co.  held 

a  property  in  the  Ogmore  Valley  upon 
which  they  had  paid  about  £23,000  in  dead 
rents,  which  they  saw  no  means  of  recover- 
ing. They  appealed  to  their  landowner 
(Mr.  Blandy  Jenkins)  who,  acting  under 
my  advice,  granted  them  a  lease  ot  adjoin- 
ing minerals,  allowing  them  to  recover  the 
dead  rents  of  £23,000  paid  out  of  excess 
workings  on  the  newly-acquired  property. 

15.  I  have  never  known  cases  where  mineral  owners 
have  refused  to  grant  renewals  of  Leases  (when  re- 
quired by  their  Lessees  to  do  so)  on  reasonable  terms. 
I  have  recently  settled  and  agreed  for  renewals  of 
•  large  areas  of  most  valuable  minerals  in  the  Rhondda 
Valley  to  two  of  the  largest  Companies  in  South 
Wales.  In  both  cases  the  Lessees  accepted  my  terms 
without  demur.  In  all  cases  of  renewals  of  Leases 
where  short  workings  existed  at  the  termination  of 
the  earlier  Lease,  it  has  been  agreed  to  allow  the 
Lessees  to  recover  these  short  workings  out  of  excess 
workings  under  the  new  Lease. 

16.  It  has  been  suggested  that  much   unnecessary 
waste  is  caused   by   the   leaving   of  barriers  of  solid 
coal,  but  I  do  not  think  that  much  saving  would  be 
effected  by  nationalisation  in  this  direction. 

17.  Whether    nationalised    or    not,     barriers    will 
always  be  necessary,   not  only  for  the  prevention  of 
inundation   from  collieries  lying  to  the   rise,   but  to 
prevent  any  interference  to  the  ventilation  resulting 
from  the  leakage  of  wind   which  would  result  if  the 
collieries  or  takings  of    the    mining    area  were  not 
separated  by  substantial  barriers  of  solid  coal.     It  is 
true  that  under  the  present  system  the  colliery  takings 
are  irregular  in  their  outline,  and  that  if  against  the 
outside  boundary  of  the  takings  in  all  cases  a  barrier 
was  left,  it  would  be  more  tortuous  and  result  in  the 
leaving  of  more  coal ;  but  this  difficulty  is  usually,  if 
not  generally,   obviated  by   exchanges  being  effected 
between  taking  and  taking,  both  Lessors  and  Lessees 
being  alike  interested  in  the  bringing  to  bank  of  all 
the  workable  coal. 

18.  I  think  Nationalisation  is  more  likely  to  lead 
to  waste  of  coal  than  the  present  system  of  private 
ownership.  As  at  present  a  Lessee's  energies  are 
directed  towards  realising  to  the  fullest  extent  all 
the  mineral  in  his  taking  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
confined  to  that  taking  induces  him  to  work  coals 
which,  had  he  full  liberty  to  pick  and  choose  and  had 
further  areas  to  explore,  he  would  not  work.  In 
cases  where  the  Lessee  evades  such  exhaustive  work- 
ing it  is  open  to  the  Lessor  to  see  that  in  his  (the 
Lessor's)  interest  the  Lessee  complies  with  his  cove- 
nants in  this  respect.  If  the  whole  coalfield,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  I  fear 
they  would  be  tempted  to  work  such  coal  as  was  most 
profitable,  neglecting  the  adjacent  less  profitable  coal. 


19.  Assuming     that     expropriation     is     determined 
upon,   I  do  not  think  that  Part  VI.   of  the  Fabian 
Society's  pamphlet  sets  out  properly  what  would  be 
the  fair  and  proper  basis  through  which  to  arrive  at 
the  compensation  to   be  paid  to  the   royalty   owner 
It  is  there  suggested  that  the  basis  to  be  taken  shoud 
be  the  income  obtained  in  previous  yeare,  but  1  woul< 
point    out    that    this    is    fallacious.      Assuming    two 
properties,  each  containing  1,000  acres  of  a  valuable 
seam     Property  A  might,  though  nearly  exhausted,  be 
yielding  1,000  tons  per  day  though  the  workings  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  boundary.     Property  B,  only 
recently   opened,    may   have  only   as  yet   reached    an 
output  of  100  tons  per  day.     Property  B,   neverthe- 
less would  be  the  most  valuable  property  of  the  two 
though,  according  to  the  Fabian  Research  view    the 
reverse  would  be  the  case.     I  would  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case  would  have 
to  be  considered  on  its  merits  as  is  frequently  done  in 
the  barter  and  sale  of  this  class  of  property. 

20  The  existence  of  royalties,  I  submit,  is  a  useful 
fact    as  it  enables  the  Lessors  to  assist  those  of  their 
Lessees  by  temporary  concessions,  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned and  such  as  are  constantly  taking  place. 

no  such  royalties  existed  at  all,  certain  inferior  col 
lieries  would  look  in  vain  for  any  outside  help,  and 
for  such  purposes  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  royalty 
owners   are   able  to    accumulate  some   capital   to 
applied  to  this  purpose  when  necessity  calls  for  r 

21  Another  objection  to  the  Nationalisation  of  the 
Minerals  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  would  bring  aboul 
naturally  a  severance  of  the  ownership  of  the  surla 
from  that  of  the  Minerals.     If  the  State  became  the 
owner  of  the  Minerals,   I  foresee  difficulties  in  then 
working  of  them  owing  to  the  inevitable  letting  down 
of  the  surface,  which  belongs  to  the  present   various 
owners ;  presumably  this  would  put  the  State  to  huge 
expense  in  order  to  satisfy  the   surface  owners 
also  occupiers  who  then  would  have  no  direct  interest 
in  getting  the  minerals  worked. 

22.  The  Nationalisation  of  Minerals  would  inflict  a 
considerable  loss  of  revenue  upon  the  State  by  reason 
of  the  heavy  taxation  which  the  present  owners  are 
subjected  to  in  the  form  of :  — 

(a)  Mineral  rights  duty. 

(b)  Increment   value   duty." 

13.819.  Only    one    other   question.     You  have   been 
asked  by  the  Commission  to  come  and  give  evidence. 
You  are  not  appearing  for  the  royalty  owners?- -No, 
I    am   not. 

13.820.  Mr.      Robert      Smillie:       You      say      tl 
nationalisation   of  minerals  would   inflict   a  consider- 
able loss  of  revenue  upon  the  State  by  reason  of  1 
heavy  taxation  that  present  owners  are  subjected  to 
in     the     form    of     So    and    so.     Would  that  not  all 
depend  on  what  the  State  paid  for  the  minerals  if 
it  bought  them?— You  are  referring  to  the  last  para- 

°  13,821.  Paragraph  22?--I  do  not  see  that  the 
taxation  you  refer  to  would  be  augmented  or  other- 
wise by  the  amount  they  paid  for  the  minerals. 

13.822.  Are  you  not  assuming  that  you  would  pay 
the  value  of  the  minerals  prior  to  the  tax  being  put 
on  when  you    say    it  would    be  a  loss   to   the    State 
taking  over  the  minerals?— What  I  meant  was  this, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  that  at  present  the  State 
obtains  a  certain  amount   of  revenue   by   that  t 
tion.     That  would  disappear  surely  if  private  owner- 
ship disappeared,  would  it  not? 

13.823.  No,  not  if  the  State  took  over  the  minera's 
without  paying  for  them.     Would  it  not  gain?- 
assuming  that  just   as  the  minerals  were  subject  to 
taxation    before   nationalisation   they  would    be  sub- 
ject to  taxation   afterwards. 

13.824.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  State  took  over 
the  minerals  that  the'  State   would   tax  itself   every 
year  on  the  minerals?— No,  the  State  would  lose  that 
tax. 

13.825.  It   would    all    depend   on    what    the   State 
would  pay  to  the  present  owners?— I  suppose  it  would 
be   involved   in    that. 

13.826.  Supposing  the  State  did  not  pay  anything, 
but  took  the  minerals  over,  would  there  bo  any  Ioo6 
to  the  State?— I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 
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13,827.  Supposing  the  present  holder  of  I  lie 
iniin  i  il,  handed  over  to  tin-  State  the  minerals, 
\\iMihl  tln«  State  lose  by  it  or  gain  by  it?-  (!;iin  by 
it. 

l.'t.s-js.  Th.-n  it  all  depends  »n  whether  tho  State 
paid,  and,  if  so,  what  it  paid,  whether  it  would  lose 
nr  \\oiild  gain?  I  wonder  what  you  liad  in  your 
mind  when  \uii  said  the  State  would  lose  by  taking 
over  tin-  minerals? — The  State  would  no  longer  get 
tlio  mineral  rights  to  begin  witli. 

13,8L'!>.  \Vinild  they  not  gel  tin-  minerals? — I  diJ 
not  mean  tliat  in  tho  gross  the  State  would  be  a 
gainer. 

l:i.S30.  The  State  would  be  the  gainer,  but  not  30 
much  a  gainer? — No.  That  is  tilt-  way  I  think  it 
should  bo  put. 

l.'i.s.'tl.  You  give  tho  average  royalty  on  the  estates 
which  vou  manage  at  a  little  over  6d.  a  ton? — 
1 

13.832.  For    large    coal? — No,     on     through     coal. 
Thai    figure    is   obtained    by    dividing    tho    absolute 
tonnage    brought    from     the    mine    into    the    money 
which   tho  landlord   receives. 

13.833.  A  little  over  6d.  a  ton  on  through  coal?— 
Quito  right. 

13.834.  All  kinds  of  coal?— Yes. 

l.'i.s'io.  Under  the  lease  is  the  mine  owner  who 
works  tho  coal  on  the  estates  for  which  you  are 
responsible  required  to  put  out  small  coal?—  Not  in 
those  precise  terms.  The  lessee  undertakes  to  work 
the  mines*  on  the  best  and  most  approved  system, 
and  so  that  the  largest  practicable  quantity  of  coal 
should  be  brought  to  bank  that  can  be  brought  to 
hank  profitably. 

l-'i.^3C.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  they  fill  through 
and  through  coal  in  the  collieries  on  the  estates 
which  you  refer  to?-  In  some  they  do  and  in  some 
they  do  not.  I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you  what 
i<  tlie  proportion.  I  may  add  this,  if  it  is  any  use 
to  you,  that  50  years  a^o  the  men  were  absolutely 
forbidden  to  fill  small  coal,  but  as  sJmall  coal  advanced 
in  value,  the  masters  at  first  tolerated  and  then, 
approved  of  it,  and  now  in  many  cases  they  fill 
through  and  through. 

13.837.  Your  royalty  of  6jd.   a  ton  is  on  through 
and  through  coal? — That  is  it. 

13.838.  Coal  might  be  hand-picked  at  the  face  and 
put  into  the  tubs,  it  might  be  largo  coal  at  the  face, 
and   there  might  be  a  proportion  of  it  when   it  was 
put   into  the  wagons    that   was   i-mall   coal? — It   was 
certain  to  be. 

13.839.  Your  royalty  is  put  on  it  at  the  pit's  mouth? 
— It   depends   on   what   royalty    is   received.     In    the 
largo   number   of   cases    in   the   biggest  estates  it    is 
a    through    coal    royalty.      T    m»an    large    and    small 
mixed  together. 

13.840.  That  is,  the  landlord  is  paid,  for  large  and 
small  mixed  together,  his  6jd.  price? — Yes. 

l.'t.'Ul.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
workmen  would  not  be  paid  for  producing  small 
coal,  that  their  wages  are  governed  by  large  coal!' 
—That  is  an  involved  question,  and  it  is  not  the 
first,  time  I  have  heard  that  stated.  Their  wages, 
it  is  true,  are  fixed  upon  the  large,  but  when  that 
was  arranged,  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  r-hey 
should  not  be  paid  for  small,  and  any  small  they 
to  fill,  or  did  accidentally  fill  in,  was  chucked 
in,  if  I  may  say  so.  The  large  coal  royalty  com- 
pounded for  that. 

13.842.  I  suppose  you,  as  a  mining  engineer,  kiiow- 
ing  the  South  Wales  coal,  would  not  bo  surprised  to 
know   that  a   man  might   fill   into  a  tub   hand-picked 
coal,   round    coal,    10    cwts.    to   a   tub,    and   it    might 
be  found  at  the  surface  that  there  was  only  9  cwts. 
of   round   eoal  ? --  That)  would   be   pretty   rotten   stuff, 
I  take  it;  I   never  knew  of   su"h   a  case:   that  is  to 
say,   that  90   per   cent,    had   fallen   away  from  large 
to  small? 

13.843.  Yes,   1  cwt.  out  of  10  might  be  considered 
small  coal  at  the  surface? — That  coal  might  have  had 
some  other  merit  besides  its  softness. 

13.^44.  My  point  is  that  the  workman  were  only 
paid  for  9  cwts.? — I  am  surprised  that  such  a  coal 
was  worked  at  all. 

13,845.  In  that  case  the  royalty  owners  would  be 
paid  for  10  cwto.  ? — In  which  case? 
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13,8 l(i.  In    tho   case  of   a   man   filling   10  cwte.  of 

round  eoal   into  a  tub  at  the  face  and  it  becoming 

'.i   ruts,   of   round   coal   anil    I    cwt.  of  hinall,   the  mini) 

miner   Mould   be  paid   for   10  cwta.? — If  that  stuff   u 

I  and  not  rubbish. 

I3.HI7.  And  tho  men  would  only  bo  paid  for9cwU.? 
— 1  am  surprised  to  hear  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
case. 

13.848.  In   tho  case  of  Miss  Talbot,   under  No.   2, 
you   say:    "About   the  same    time  the   same   lesson 
made  concessions  to  The   United   National   Company 
to  the  extent  of  about  12,000."     Do  you   remember 
what  the  royalty  rents  were? — Yes,  they  were  pretty 
high :   Is.  large  and  6d.  small. 

13.849.  Now  No.  3:   "  About  five  years  ago  North's 
Navigation  Company  received  a  temporary  reduction 
of   2d.   per   ton  off   their   royalties,   to  continue   for 
three  years."     Do  you  remember  what  their  royalty 
was? — That  was  an  ad  valorem  royalty:    taking  it  as 
through  coal,  it  was  nearly  9d.  a  ton. 

13.850.  Do   you    remember    what    Miss    Talbot    re- 
duced, or  offered  to  reduce,   the  royalty  from  when 
she  offered  it  at  4d.  a  ton? — Yes,  the  previous  royalty 
was  6d. 

13.851.  And  she  offered  to  make  it  4d.  to  the  work- 
men?— That  is  so. 

13.852.  All    those    royalties    come    out    at  6d.,    or 
above  Gd.? — Those,  and  a  lot  more. 

13.853.  They  come    out    at    6d.  and    above    6d.?— 
They  come  out  at  6|d.,  as  you  said  before. 

13.854.  But  all  we  have  touched  up  to  the  present 
time   are   6d.,    9d.    and   Is.? — I   have   not   calculated 
what  those  average,  but  those  with  the  rest  of  them, 
for  which  I  act,  make  up  the  figure  of  6Jd.     I  will 
take  out  those,  if  you  like. 

13.855.  I   was  trying  to  prove  that,   from  the  in- 
formation you  gave  us   here,   you   have  hardly   any- 
thing so  low  as  what  you  give  as  the  average? — No, 
those  were  among  the  best.     The  United  National,  as 
Mr.    Hodges  could   tell   you,    is   in    one   of   the  best 
parts    of    the    coalfield;    so    also    is    that    of    Cory 
Brothers  &  Company. 

13.856.  Have   you    any    experience  of    selling   coal 
yourself  to  customers  and  getting  orders  for  coal? — 
No. 

13.857.  Do   you  know  anything  about   the  commer- 
cial side  of   the   business? — A   little,   but  I   am  cer- 
tainly not  a  commercial  man. 

13.858.  Are  you  aware  that  very  often  there  has 
been  a  loss  on  sales  in  a  colliery  of  less  than  3d.  per 
ton :    that   is,   the  buyers  would   not  buy   because  of 
the  difference  of  3d.  a  ton  between  the  seller  and  the 
buyer? — Perhaps  some  local  sale  might  be  varied  by 
such  a  figure  as  that,  but  it  would  not  be  coal  for 
export  or  any  large  contract. 

13.859.  Do  you   think   that  3d.,   6d.   or   Is.    a   ton 
might  not  prevent  an  order  being  placed'? — You  go 
from  3d.  to  6d. — 3d.  would  not  make  much  difference. 

13.860.  Is  3d.,  6d.  or  Is.  considered  a  small  thing 
in  a  ton  of  coal? — In  a  ton  of  coal,  but  not  in  10,000 
tons  of  coal. 

13.861.  Are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  strikes 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  coalfield  have  been 
strikes  in  which  less  than  6d.  a  ton  has  been  involved? 
— I  have  been  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that  strikes 
have  taken  place  fox  such  small  things  as  they  have. 

13.862.  3d.  a  ton  to  the  man  who  is  producing  five 
tons  of   coal   per   day   perhaps  may   not  be   a  small 
thing? — No,  if  it   is  a  genuine  dispute  about   a  ton 
or  two  of  coal,   I   should  have  some  respect  for  the 
striker,     but     unfortunately     there     are     frequently 
strikes  and   losses  of  hundreds  of   thousands  of  tou« 
for  matters  almost  as  little  as  that. 

13.863.  It  does  seem  a  pity,  but  there  are  always 
two  sides,  you  see? — Yes. 

13.864.  You  say  that  the  present  system  of  private 
ownership    of    minerals    leads    to    the    owner  of    the 
minerals  being  able  to  make  a  concession  from  time 
to  time  if  necessary  in  a  badly  situated  colliery!1 — 
Yes. 

13.865.  Which  might  enable  it  to  go  on?— Yes.     I 
think  I  had  the  honour  of  agreeing  with  you  on  that 
point.     I  think  you  stated  so  yourself  in  1893. 

13.866.  What  I  stated   is  this,   that  sometimes  the 
difference  between  a  4d.  royalty  and  a  shilling  royalty 
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enabled  the  worst  situated  colliery  to  go  on  and  not 
shut  up?— That  is  so. 

13.867.  That  is  so  obvious  to  people  who  know  those 
things.     Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  owner  of  a  col- 
liery that  was  doing  well  earning,  it  might  be  20,  25 
or  30  per  cent,  dividend  on  invested  capital,  giving 
any  help  to  the  owners  who  had  to  shut  up  because 
they  could  not  do  well?— No,   I  do  not  think  I  can 
ever   remember   a   case  of   that  sort.     Do  you   mean 
where  a  successful  colliery  company  came  to  the  help 
and  rescue  of  an  unfortunate  one? 

13.868.  Yes?— There  may  have  been  such  cases,  but 
I  do  not  remember  one. 

13.869.  You  do  not  think  anybody  remembers  any- 
thing of  tliat  kind?— You  have  to  go  to  Scotland  for 
that,  I  expect. 

13.870.  That  might  be  one  reason,  if  there  is  any 
justification   for  nationalisation.     I  suppose  you   are 
well  acquainted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  owners 
of  those  estates  for  which  you  are  agent,  the  Duchy 
of    Lancaster,    Lord    Aberdare's,    and   the   Crawshay 
Bailey  Estate? — Yes. 

13.871.  Are    those    people    whom    you    mention    in 
paragraph  2  of  your  precis  persons  who  owned  the 
land?— Yes,    with   the   solitary   exception  of    Messrs. 
Gwynne,  Holford,  Lord  and  Currie.     By  some  curious 
freak  of  fate  they  own  only  the  minerals  and  not  the 
surface. 

13.872.  Do  you  remember  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
surface? — There  are  various  owners.     Some  hundreds 
of  years  ago,   I  believe,   a  gentleman  who  had  three 
daughters,  and  great  wealth  in  these  farms,  left  the 
farms  to  the  different  daughters,   but  the  minerals, 
not  knowing  their  value,  he  left  in  undivided  thirds, 
and  they  have  come  down  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
surface  has  been  sold  and  resold  over  and  over  again. 

13.873.  Who    has    got    hold    ultimately    of    those 
minerals? — These  gentlemen. 

13.874.  Do  you  know  how  they   came  by  them? — 
No,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

13.875.  Are  you   not   agent   for   them? — I   am   not 
their  solicitor.     I   am   agent  for  them,   certainly.     I 
should  think  that  question  would  take  the  solicitors 
all  their  time  to  answer,  and  it  would  certainly  beat 
me. 

13.876.  The  person  who  originally  owned  those  three 
farms  left  the  surface  to  three  daughters? — Left  the 
minerals  and  surface,  but  in  the  case  of  the  minerals 
left  it  in  undivided  third  parts.     In  the  case  of  the 
surface  he  allotted  such  and  such  a  number  of  farms 
to  one  and  so  on. 

13.877.  I   think  your     previous   answer     was,     not 
knowing  there  were  minerals,  or  the  value  of  them,  he 
divided   only    the    surface? — He   wanted     to    divide 
equally    among    the   three;  therefore   he   determined 
that  the  shares  they  had  should  be  divided  in  the  rates 
of  what  their  ultimate  value  proved  to  be. 

13.878.  Was    that    the    surface?— The    surface    he 
could  tell  the  value  of.     The  minerals  he  could  not. 

13.879.  Had  minerals  been  proved? — Barely,  then. 

13.880.  Had    they    been    bored    for?— Not    imme- 
diately on  that  property. 

13.881.  Who  owns  the  minerals  at  the  present  time 
— is  it  Gwynne,  Holford,  Lord  and  Currie? — Yes. 

13.882.  They  hold  them?— Yes. 

13.883.  Would   it  be  possible  to  produce  the  title 
or  the  charter  by   which  they  hold   them   and   from 
whom  it  was  granted? — It  would  not  be  possible  for 
mo  to  do  it,  but  I  would  endeavour  to  get  it  done. 

13.884.  You  would  ask  your  client  to  do  it? — Yes. 

13.885.  About    the    Margam    Estate,    who    is    the 
owner  of  that? — The  late  Miss  Talbot  was  the  owner. 
She  has  left  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

13.886.  She  held  the  surface  and  all  the  minerals  P— 
And  all  the  minerals. 

13.887.  Did   you   ever   come   across  her   charter? — 
Never ;  I  do  not  know  quite  what  you  mean. 

13.888.  Did  you  grant  any  leases  on  her  behalf  for 
working    the    coal? — -I    negotiated    for    them.        The 
solicitors  drew  the  leases,  but  I  know  all  about  them. 

13.889.  That  is,  between  Miss  Talbot,  or  the  trustees 
for   Miss  Talbot,   and  the  people  who  work  them?— 
That  is  so. 

13.890.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  late 
Miss   Talbot's  title   or   right? — I   am    informed   that 


these  minerals  were  specifically  purchased  from  the 
Crown  by  Sir  Rice  Mansel  in  1540,  with  the  sancti&n 
of  Parliament. 

13.891.  They  ultimately  came  down  to  Miss  Talbot? 
—Yes. 

13.892.  Miss  Talbot,   you  say,   worked   one  of   her 
collieries   when   it  had   been   given  up     at  a   loss  of 
£80,000?— Or  more. 

13.893.  She   ultimately  offered    it   lock,    stock    and 
barrel? — Yes.     The  men  demurred  to  this.     The  men 
came  and  appealed  against  this,  as  they  call  it,  hard- 
ship ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  hard  case,  as  the  winter 
was   coming  on,    and   I   heard    frequent   mutterings. 
They  said  it  could  be  worked  and  should  be  worked 
at  a  profit,   and  I  determined  to  ask  Miss  Talbot's 
permission  to  let  them  have  it  as  nearly  free  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  offered  it  on  those  terms,  but  they  did 
not  care  for  it,  and  they  instructed  a  solicitor  to  try 
and  get  up  a  company  to  go  on  working,  but  nothing 
came  of  it. 

13.894.  That  is,  you  asked  her  to  let  the  men  have 
it  on  the  lowest  possible  terms,  and  she  took  2d.  a  ton 
off  the  royalty  and  offered  it  to  them? — Yes. 

13.895.  Miss   Talbot  was   a  very  extensive  mineral 
holder? — Yes,  a  very  extensive  mineral  holder. 

13.896.  Could   you  give  us  a  hint  as  to  what  her 
income  from  minerals  was  per  year? — Yes,  I  think  I 
can. 

13.897.  That  would   be  "very   interesting? — A   little 
under  £30,000. 

13.898.  Is   that   an   average   for  a  period? — No,   it 
happens  to  have  been  last  year,  1918.     It  shows  rather 
a  falling  off  or  a  considerable  falling  off  from  that  of 
1917,   but   it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  it  is  a 
very  newly  developed  estate.     It  has  not  been  worked 
very  substantially  for  a  great  number  of  years.     It 
was  only  about  the  year  1890  that  developments  be- 
came  acute,    when    in    fact   she   established    the   new 
dock  and  works  at  Port  Talbot  at  a  cost  of  the  best 
part  of  a  million. 

13.899.  Was     Miss     Talbot    about    the     wealthiest 
woman    in    Great    Britain? — Such    things    are    said. 
They   are   not   reliable.     She   was   a   wealthy   woman, 
no  doubt. 

13.900.  Have  you   any  idea  what  her  wealth  was? 
— No,  none  whatever. 

13.901.  She  finally  shut  up  this  colliery  or  had  to 
shut   it   up    because   she    was   losing? — Yes,    she   lost 
£90,000,  I  think  it  was,  in  about  three  years.     The 
fact  was  the  colliery  had  been  worked   to  the  deep 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  coal  out  profitably 

13.902.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  open  it  up 
since? — No,  none 

13.903.  Now  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster:  has  that  some 
connection  with  the  Royal  Family? — Yes. 

13.904.  Do  you  act  for  that  estate?— Yes. 

13.905.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  any  title  at  all 
to  their  right  to  work  it?- — I  cannot  say  what  title 
they  have  got. 

13.906.  Lord    Aberdare  is    a   large   royalty   owner, 
is  he   not? — Yes,   he  has   about  2,500  acres  of  first- 
class  quality  coal,  but  they  have  been  largely  worked. 

13.907.  Is  his  rather  a  high  royalty  rent?— No,  I 
should   not  say  that.     He  has  made   substantial   re- 
ductions  from  time   to  time.     I  do   not  think   he  is 
getting  over  9d.  now. 

13.908.  Does   Lord   Aberdare   do   any  special   work 
in  connection  with  the  royalty  rents  or  does  he  leave 
it  all  to  you  and  the  lawyers  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  does 
considerable  work  on  his  property  and  in  the  county. 
He   is   singular   in  this   respect,   that  he   lives  down 
there. 

13.909.  It  is  a  blessing  that  he  even  lives  there.     A 
good  many  do  not.     Has  he  a'ny  particular  employ- 
ment?— No,   except   County  work.     Ho   does   a   good 
deal  of  that. 

13.910.  Of  course  he  would  be  a  legislator  up  here. 
He  would  have  work  up  here? — No  doubt. 

18.911.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  he  holds  b.is 
estate?— No. 

13.91S.  Have  you  no  idea.?— I  should  think  it  is 
a  mixed  up  question.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  pur- 
chased by  his  grandfather,  1  think. 

13.913.  But  there  would  be  some'of  it  acquired  in 
some  other  way?— I  daresay. 
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13,911.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  any  of  it  at 
one  time  was  common  land? — No,  1  am  pretty  sure 

none   i>!    it   was. 

l:i,!M.'i.  The  cliii-f  thing  to  recommend  him  is  that 
he  lives  down  there;  he  is  not  an  absentee  landlord? 
—He  certainly  if,  not.  He  is  a  very  good  landlord; 
he  is  very  popular  down  there. 

16,916.  I  am  glad  to  hoar  it.  Is  the  Crowshay 
Hailev  estate  in  tin-  hands  of  the  family? — Yes. 

i:t.!U7.  \Vli<>  is  the  owner  of  it? — The  late  Crawshay 
Ha'iley  purehased  the  whole  of  that  estate  with  money 
he  earned  in  tho  iron  trade. 

1.UU8.  He  deserved  credit?— I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  somelKxly  is  deserving  of  credit. 

I.'i.iUG.  You  do  not  remember  who  ho  purchased  it 
from? — I  have  heard  the  names,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect them. 

13.920.  I  suppose  you  had  the  title  deeds  when  ho 
purchased?— Those  were  never  in  my  custody. 

13.921.  Mr.  Arthur  Sal  four:    There  is  no  doubt  in 
vour  mind  that  if  royalties  were  nationalised  proper 
compensation    ought  to    be   paid? — No    doubt    what- 
ever. 

13.922.  Compensation  is  really  ail  honest  payment 
for  value  received? — Certainly. 

13.923.  If  it  were  necessary  to  have  that  settled  by 
an   impartial  tribunal,   you   would   agree  to  that? — 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  about  that.     If 
any  competent  and  impartial  tribunal  were  instructed 
to 'make  a  valuation  they  would  or  should  know  how 
to  proceed  a'bout  it.     There  are  accepted  valuers  for 
those  matters. 

13.924.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :   Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  State  management? — Not  except  mineral 
estate.     Do  you  mean  as  regards  houses? 

13.925.  Or  any  kind  of  industry.     "State  manage- 
ment,"  I   asked?— No;  unless    you  would  call   being 
Mineral     agent    to    the    Duchy  of  Lancaster  State 
management.     I  do  not  suppose  you  would. 

13.926.  That   is   not   exactly   the  State.       That   is 
private   property? — Certainly. 

13.927.  If  the  State  managed  these  things,   would 
it  be  possible  to   get  quick   decisions   and  settle  the 
questions  as  you  have  been  able  to  settle  for  private 
owners? — I  confess  I  should  be  very  doubtful  about 
that. 

13.928.  Mr.   F.  Hodyes :   As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
it  a  good  deal  of  haggling  between  you  and  the  colliery 
proprietors    before    you    come    to    a    decision    as    to 
whether  you  would  make  a  concession,  is  there  not? — 
No. 

13.929.  Have  you  not  demanded  a  full  examination 
of  the  colliery  company's  accounts  before   you  have 
entertained   the   thought   of   making  a  concession?— 
In  one  case  at  all  events  where  I  contemplated  advis- 
ing a  very  substantial  concession,  I  said  that  my  re- 
commendation for  it  would  be  conditional  upon  my 
having  documentary  evidence  that  they  had  lost  the 
sums  they  spoke  about,  and  I  certainly  went  into  it 
then. 

13.930.  That   is   to   say,   you   engaged   a   chartered 
accountant  to  make  an  investigation? — I  do  not  re- 
member that.     It  is  a  long  time  ago. 

13.931.  But  you  did  engage  a  mining  engineer  to 
go  and  make  a  survey  before  you  came  to  a  decision? 
— Which  case  are  you  speaking  of? 

13.932.  I  am  speaking  of  the  majority  of  the  cases 
you  speak  of  where  the  owners  asked  for  a  concession? 
— I  look  at  it  from  the  facts  commercially  and  geo- 
logically and  from  every  point  of  view. 

13.933.  Supposing    I    were   the    proprietor    of   the 

Bryndu   Collieries,   which    I  know ? — No  doubt 

you  do. 

13.934.  And  I  came  and  said,  "  I  want  a  concession 
off   the  royalties,    or   I  shall  have   to   close   down   to- 
morrow, you  would  not  come  to  a  conclusion  at  once, 
would  you? — No. 

13,936.  And  you  would  not  expect  the  State  to  do 
it?— No. 

13.936.  You  would  ask  for  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion  into  it? — Yes. 

13.937.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Bryndu  Colliery 
for  its  own  sake,  but  this  colliery  is  abandoned,  is  it 
not? — Yes,  it  is  abandoned,  but  its  territory  is  relet 
with  a  bigger  scheme  which  will  envelop  it. 


13,938.  That  u  to  say,  the  whole  tract  which  ha* 

-I-M  ,il>aii(l(ii]<><l  is  now  about  to  bo  let  to  North'* 
.Vnigation  Colliury  Company? — No,  to  Baldwin*. 

I. (,!•:«).  S<>  that  tho  mineral  property  has  amumod 
an  e<  minimi-  value  again? — Yes. 

I. '<,l)li i.  llefore  Baldwins  took  it  over  it  had  no 
inn-  value?-  That  is  so. 

13.941.  It    was    abandoned? — Yes,    and    it    has    no 
eciinoinie    value    now   unless  and  until  Baldwin*  sink 
u  pil   into   the  deep  side  to  win  it  propeily.     There 
is  no  use  going  from  the  outcrop,  but  if  they  tackle 
it  elsewhere,  it  would  have  value. 

13.942.  That  is  to  say,  until  other  people's  capital 
is  applied  to  the  Bryndu  Estate  it 'has  no  economic 
value? — Yes,   until   further   capital,   whether  of   Miss 
Talbot's  or  Baldwins',   is  brought  to  bear  for  a  pair 
of  pits  that  cannot  be  won  profitably. 

13.943.  That  is  to  say,  if  Messrs.  Baldwins  had  never 
contemplated    taking   it"  over,    you   would    not   have 
asked,  if  that  property  were  nationalised,  that  that 
uneconomic   property   should  be  compensated    for? — 
I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 

13.944.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.     Suppose  that 
property  is  still  abandoned? — And  Baldwins  had  not 
come  forward  at  all. 

13.945.  Yes;  that  Baldwins  had  cot  come  forward 
at  all,  and  in  six  months'  time  the  State  decided  to 
nationalise  the  minerals.     Would  you  come  forward 
with   a  claim   for  compensation  for  the  minerals  in 
that  abandoned  property? — Oh  yes. 

13.946.  Why? — Because  they  have  potential  value, 
which  value  if  you  will  only  wait  patiently  I  think 
you  will  see  developed. 

l3J§47.  By  other  people's  capital? — That  does  not 
affect  the  question.  The  lessee  or  the  owner  of  the 
freehold  of  the  minerals  would  participate  whether 
the  capital  was  found  by  this  man  or  that. 

13.948.  But  surely  it  is  the  other  capitalist's  money 
which  has  been  put  in  at  a  risk,  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  theory  that  profit  is  the  reward  of  risk, 
it  is  that  man  who  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  that 
mineral     property     there,     and     not     Miss    Talbot's 
trustees  who  have  abandoned  it? — No;  I  know  what 
you  mean,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there.     Sup- 
posing a  certain  person,  say  Baldwins,  sunk  a  pair  of 
pits   and  worked    this   at   present    derelict    property 
belonging  to  Miss  Talbot :  whether  they  risk  much  or 
little  she  should  be   paid   for   her   royalty.     That   is 
my  view. 

13.949.  is  that  a  dead  rent  on  the  property? — No. 
On  the  neighbouring  property,  yes,   but  not  on  the 
specific  property.     It  is  cast   in  with  four   times  its 
own  area  in  a  larger  taking  of  about  3,500  acres. 

13.950.  One  other  question,  and  I  will  not  ask  you 
any  more.     I  should  like  to  understand  a  bit  better 
how   you   can  stimulate  the  activities    of    a   colliery 
company  by  making  a  concession.     You  say  at  page 
2,  paragraph  20,  "  If  no  such  royalties  existed   at   all, 
certain  inferior  collieries  would  look  in  vain  for  any 
outside  help." — Yes.     Can  you  not  imagine  that  the 
colliery  may    become    more     and    more    unprofitable 
through  more  and  more  lack  of  capital  until  they  are 
cut   down   to   the  point   that   their   manager  advises 
them  that  they    ought    to     spend    £1,000    on    some 
economy  underground,  and  they  say,  "We  have  not 
got  £1,000"? 

13.951.  How  would  they  get  it?— By  going  to  their 
landlords ;  that  is  my  experience. 

13.952.  But  supposing  they  had  nothing  to  pay  to 
the  landlord  ?— Then  the  colliery  would  stop.       Your 
question   was,   "  Supposing  they  had   nothing  to  pay 
to  the  landlord." 

13.953.  Yes?— I  am  not  suggesting  they  are  paying 
nothing  to  the  landlord,  but  the  landlord  pays  some- 
thing to  them. 

13.954.  But  he  is   not.       He  has   simply  lifted  the 
burden    a  little  more     from    the    shoulders    of    the 
capitalist  engaged  in  the  enterprise? — No;  he  enables 
them  by  that  £1,000  to  weather  the  rock. 

13.955.  But  the  rock  is  just  the  rock  which  you  have 
left  still  upon  his  shoulders.     That  is  so.     If  he  had 
no  royalty  at  all  to  pay,  he  would  have  had  that  money 
at  his  disposal  in  order  scientifically  to  have  developed 
his  concern.       Do  you   agree? — He   would   no   doubt 
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have  had  the  value  of  those  royalties  if  he  had  not 
spent  them  in  some  other  way. 

Chairman:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  the  other 
local  gentleman,  to  question  the  witness. 

13.956.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  As  I  gather,  what  you 
mean  is,  whoever  owns  the  minerals  a  charge  has  to  be 
made  for  the  royalty  upon  them? — Yes. 

13.957.  That  is  a  charge  upon  the  industry?— Yes. 

13.958.  If  the  private  owner  is  in  the  position  to 
reduce  that  charge  to  a  colliery  owner  in  justice  he 
thereby  puts  him  in  a  relatively  better  position  ? — Yes. 
Really  he  puts  him  on  his  legs  to  that  extent,  and  I 
have  known  cases  where  such    a    help    has    saved    a 
colliery.     I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  time  a  lessee 
tells  you  he  will  be  obliged  to  stop  next  week  that  I 
think  he  is  going  to  do  it,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  as 
bad  as  that. 

13.959.  With  regard  to  undeveloped  coal,  have  you 
any  experience  of  undeveloped  coal  having  had  to  pay 
Death  Duty? — Yes,  I  have  a  good  deal  of  that,  but  the 
valuation  of  undeveloped  or  unwon  coal  is  an  everyday 
matter  in  Wales.     I  have  heard  dt  suggested  here  to- 
day that  no  coal  can  be  deemed  to  have  a  substantial 
value  unless  it  has  been  seen  or  something  of  that  sort. 
That  is  absolutely  fallacious.     Without  boreholes  and 
without  drivages  into  the  property  any  mining  man, 
worthy  of  the  name,   can  predict  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  he  is  going  to  get  certain  seams  in  certain 
order.     When  seams  are  outcropping  at  the  side  of  a 
valley  and  are  worked  there,  and  here  you  find  them 
outcropping  again   and   dipping  towards  each  other, 
you  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  you  will  find 
in  the  middle. 

13.960.  It   is   practically   a   geological   certainty? — 
Yes. 

13.961.  Mr.  Hodges  questioned  that  there  was  any 
value   in    these    minerals  of   Miss    Talbot's.     Has    u 
valuation  been  made  of  her  estate  for  probate  pur- 
poses?— Yes. 

13.962.  Was  any  value  put  by  the  State  upon  those 
mi  nerals  ? — Certainly . 

13.963.  Your  view  is  that  any  minerals  which  are 
considered  by  the  State  to  be  of  value  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Death  Duty  certainly  ought  to  be  the  subject 


of  compensation? — Yes,  and  I  suggest  if  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  State  and  the  owners,  it 
should  be  gone  into  by  some  tribunal  which  should 
decide  it,  because  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  right  end  of  it. 

13.964.  And    you    would    approve    of    a    tribunal 
being  set  up  to  settle  matters  of  this  kind  and  of  the 
kind  that   have   been   referred  to? — Yes.     I   am   not 
giving   you    any   opinion    as    resulting    from   a    con- 
sideration of  what  has  taken  place  lately.     For  the 
last  30  or  40  years  my  belief  has  been  that  if  a  man 
obstructs  the  rest  of  the  world   he  ought  to  be  put 
aside  and  made  to  give  way.     I  must  say   I   cannot 
understand  why  the  principle  of  the  Railway  Clause* 
Act,  1845,  has  not  been  broadened.     If  a  man  is  not 
inclined  to  sell  his  land  under  that  Act,  he  is  obliged 
to  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

13.965.  And  similarly  to  let  his  coal? — Absolutely. 
But   let  him    have   absolutely   reasonable   terms.     He 
should   not  be  allowed  by  asking  excessive  terms  to 
block  an  industry. 

13.966.  Some  questions  were  asked  by  Mr.   Smillie 
about  payment  for  small  coal,  and   it  was  said  the 
collier  was  not  paid? — Indirectly  he  is  paid. 

13.967.  Are  you  aware  of  the  general  arrangement 
in  South  Wales  and  the  clause  in  the  general  agree- 
ment  that   all  services  performed   in    the   getting   of 
the  small  coal  are  paid  for  in  the  price  of  the  large? 
—That  is   it. 

13.968.  You  made  some  reference  to  short  working. 
Is  it  your  view  that  short  working  should  be  recover- 
able  over   the   length   of  the  lease? — Yes,    but   there 
again    the   circumstances   should   be  taken   into    con- 
sideration.     If   a   man   has   incurred   short  workings 
and   has  nevertheless   endeavoured   to   drive   forward 
and    make    them    merge    in    royalties,    he    should    be 
allowed  further  time  for  it;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
loss,    I   do    not   see   that  he  is  entitled    to  any    con- 
sideration. 

Chairman :  We  have  had  a  general  cross-examina- 
tion by  two  local  Commissioners,  Mr.  Evan  Williams 
and  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  who  come  from  South  Wales, 
and  now  I  suggest  that  you  should  let  me  call  Mr. 
Downing. 


(The   Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.    STANFORD   EDWIN   DOWNING,    Sworn   and    Examined. 


13.969.  Chairman :   I  believe  you  are  the  Secretary 
of   the   Ecclesiastical   Commissioners   for    England? — 
Yes. 

13.970.  You  say  in  your  proof:  — 

"1.  Witness  is  Secretary  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  England. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  owners  of  coal 
and  other  minerals  under  large  areas  in  several  parts 
of    England   and   Wales — especially    in    Durham    and 
Northumberland. 

The  coal  is  partly  in  course  of  being  worked,  partly 
awaiting  development. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  their  interest 
as  owners  in  this  class  of  property,  the  royalties  and 
wayleave  rents  in  respect  of  coal  workings  in  1917 
amounted  to  about  £370,000. 

3.  Ecclesiastical    Commissioners  do   not  themselves 
work    minerals;    the   right    to    work    is    demised    by 
them  to  lessees. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  hold  their  property 
for    the    statutory    purpose   of   (speaking    generally) 
augmenting  poor  benefices.     The  parochial  clergy  are 
in  effect  the  beneficiaries  for  whom  they  hold  their 
property. 

5.  In   addition  to   property    vested    in   themselves, 
Ecclesiastical   Commissioners   are  concerned   with   all 
the   properties  of   incumbents   of    benefices.       Leases 
or  sales  of  minerals  under  lands  belonging  to  bene- 
fices   are     made    only    with    the    approval    of     the 
Commissioners.      The     royalties     are     paid     to     the 
Commissioners    to    be    invested     for    the    particular 
benefices.     Arrangements  for   letting   practically   fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners. 


6.  Coal  under  about  200  glebes  is  let.     The  number 
of  separate  leases  is  greater  than  this. 

Royalties  received  for  particular  benefices  in  1!)17 
amounted  to  £40,000. 

Wayleavo  rents  belong  to  the  individual  in- 
cumbents. 

7.  The   interests  of  the  Commissioners  in   the  coal 
industry,   whether  in  respect  of  properties  vested   in 
them  for  a  statutory  purpose  or  coming  under  their 
control    as   trustees    for    Ecclesiastical    Corporations, 
are  those  of  owners  of  mineral  rights. 

I. — As  TO  NATIONALISATION  BEING  NECESSARY  OR 
UNNECESSARY. 

8.  By  mineral   rights  witness  understands  rights — 
whether    flowing    from    full    ownership    or    any    less 
interest    in   land    or   a  severed   portion   of    the  land 
(viz.,  the  minerals  within  or  underlying  it) — to  work 
or  allow  others  to  work  the  mines  and  minerals,  and 
to    perform    any   operation    in    connection    with    the 
working,    e.g.,  operations   for  ventilating  and   drain- 
ing mines,   for  carrying   the  minerals  from   place  to 
place  underground  or  overground,   etc. 

Rights  over  the  surface  are  also  presumably  in- 
cluded in  the  expression  mineral  rights,  e.g.,  the 
right  to  use  the  surface  for  sinking  a  pit,  erecting 
colliery  machinery  and  plant  of  all  sorts,  and  perhaps 
for  the  erection  of  cottages  for  workmen. 

9.  These  rights  are  rights  of  private  property,  and 
the   nature  of    the  interest   of   an   owner  of  mineral 
rights  is  very  much  affected  by  the  question  whether 
he   is   also    the   owner   of   the   surface   and,   if  he  is 
not,   by   the  conditions  upon   which   the  surface  and 
the  minerals  have  been  severed. 
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10.  There  is  groat  variety  in  theao  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
•o-vrranoo  has  been  effected,  t.g  — 

(«)  by  private  contract  (on  sale  of  land  with  a 
reservation  of  the  minerals) ; 

(b)  by    statutory    contract    on    sale    of    surface 

under — 

Land  Tax  Redemption  Aota, 
Railway  Clauses  Acts;  or 

(c)  by   Enclosure  Acts  (special   and   general). 

Tin-re  are  also  the  special  conditions  (affected  by 
custom)  limiting  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's  ownership 
nl  mi  norals  underlying  copyhold  tenements  and 
wastes  nl  the  Manor. 

But  if  by  "mineral  rights"  we  understand  all 
the  rights  over  minerals  and  surface  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  persons  working  the  minerals  to 
exercise  with  a  view  to  efficient  working,  these  vary- 
ing conditions  do  not  affect  the  question  "  What  are 
mineral  rights?  "  but  the  question  "  Who  possesses 
those  rights?  " 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  the  owner  of  surface 
and  minerals  in  fee  simple  in  possession  free  from 
inoumbrances.  Ho  possesses  all  the  rights.  In  other 
cases  the  rights  may  be  divided  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways  among  several  persons. 

11.  By     nationalisation     of     mineral     rights     the 
witness   understands  to  be  meant  the  acquisition  by 
th<>  State  of  the   rights  of  private   ownership  above 
indicated. 

The  object  of  such  acquisition  is  presumably  to 
promote  the  efficient  and  economic  working  of  col- 
lieries throughout  the  country,  this  being'  accepted 
as  being  in  the  national  interest. 

12.  Mining    development    ie    only    in    exceptional 
cases  the  work  of  the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights  as 
such.     The    "  undertakers "    are    the   companies    or 
individuals    who   sink   the    pits    and    work    the  coal. 
There  is  sometimes  between   these  and   the  owner  of 
mineral    rights   a    "  Pioneer    Company  "   who    prove 
the  coal  and  get  into  their  hands  the  mineral  rights 
over  a  sufficient   area,   and  so    facilitate  the   actual 
work  of  the  mine  workers. 

The  interest  of  a  mineral  owner  as  such  (and  as 
distinct  from  any  interest  as  surface  owner,  if  he 
also  owns  the  surface)  is  to  secure  that  the  minerals 
shall  be  worked.  The  private  owner  has  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  encouraging  exploration  work  and 
vigorous  working;  that  interest  is  an  incentive  to 
development ;  how  efficient  it  may  be  must  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  estate  and  the  owner ; 
such  general  tendency  as  there  is  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  favouring  development;  the  mineral 
owner  is  a  person  who  has  an  interest  in  getting  the 
capitalist  to  come  forward  and  develop  the  mineral 
resources. 

It  is  not  clear  that  this  incentive  would  be  more 
powerful  in  the  case  of  State  ownership. 

Mineral  owners  are  able  to,  and  do,  by  timely 
concessions  encourage  their  lessees  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  work  in  times  of  difficulty. 

13.  It  is  said,  however,  that  private  ownership  has 
certain  effects  in  the  other  direction  (of  retarding 
or  hindering  economic  and  efficient  working),  and  as 
examples  of  this  are  the  following  (I  suppose 
admitted)  difficulties:  — 

(a)  That  while  development  depends  upon  agree- 
ments being  arranged  between  numerous 
owners  on  the  one  hand  and  mine  workers 
on  the  other,  a  general  plan  for  the 
systematic  development  of  the  coal  re- 
sources of  the  country  is  impossible. 

But  this  is  more  an  objection  to  private 
enterprise  in  working  •  than  to  private 
ownership  of  the  minerals.  If  a  national 
or  local  plan  of  systematic  development  in 
working  be  arranged,  the  mineral  owner 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  adapt  himself 
to  it. 


(b)  That  in  existing  circumstances  the  mine 
worker  »  hindered  in  hm  operations,  or 
economic  development  is  frustrated  by 
private  ownership  owing  to— 

(i)  mere  unreasonableness  on  the  p*rt 
of  a  private  owner,  refusing  to 
grant  facilities  or  to  grant  them 
on  fair  terms  (holding  up,  locking 
up,  wayleaves,  etc.) ; 

(ii)  difficulties  of  getting  together  in 
agreement  the  representative*  of 
various  interests  in  the  owner- 
ship— either  number  of  separate 
estates  or  number  of  interests  in 
estates  or  limitations  of  powers  of 
private  owners  («•(?•,  infants, 
lunatics,  persons  having  doubtful 
title  or  restricted  by  oovenanti 
with  others,  etc.); 

(iii)  the  requirement  of  boundary 
barriers  (as  distinct  from  barriers 
against  gas,  water,  etc.). 

These  difficulties  are  frequently  ex- 
aggerated, but  they  undoubtedly  exist. 
As  nationalisation  would  substitute  one 
owner  for  many,  it  would  clearly  be  a 
means  of  disposing  of  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  means. 

(c)  The  mine  worker  complains  sometimes  of  the 

inflexibility  of  the  private  owner  in 
adhering  to  terms  which  under  altered 
conditions  have  become  unreasonable. 

Nationalisation  would  not  necessarily 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  complaint. 

(d)  Great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  efficient 

working  of  the  mines  owing  to  the  rights 
of  surface  owners  to  support  in  varying 
degrees.  There  is  no  generally  applicable 
code  of  rights  as  between  mineral  owner 
or  mine  worker  and  surface  owner. 

No  one  code  generally  applicable  could 
be  devised  to  meet  all  the  varying  circum- 
stances. 

This  difficulty  would  not  be  overcome  by 
nationalisation  of  the  mineral  rights. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  relative 
rights  of  owners,  but  of  the  best  uses  in 
the  national  interest  to  which  the  whole 
property  (minerals  and  surface)  can  be 
put. 

14.  If  private  ownership  is  not  essentially  antago- 
nistic to  economic  development,  but  nevertheless 
creates  certain  difficulties,  can  these  be  met  other- 
wise than  by  nationalisation? 

It  is  suggested  that  all  these  difficulties  would  ba 
met  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  compulsory 
submission  to  a  suitable  tribunal  armed  with  ade- 
quate authority  to  make  orders  appropriate  to  tho 
particular  case. 

This  implies  a  restraint  on  the  powers  denoted  by 
absolute  ownership.  The  restraint  would  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  the  national  interest  required  it. 
It  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  for  public  undertakings. 

At  present  an  undertaking  obtains  statutory  powers 
for  the  application  to  its  case  of  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  What  happens 
mostly  is  that  difficulties  are  settled  by  agreement; 
but  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  assessment  of  com- 
pensation goes  to  a  tribunal  established  under  thoe« 
Acts. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  of  the  collieries,  what  is 
necessary  is  to  set  up  an  authority  which  may  decide 
whether  the  case  is  one  for  the  application  of  com- 
pulsory powers,  and,  when  that  is  decided,  to  remit 
the  assessment  of  compensation  to  a  tribunal  of 
valuation. 

Then,  whether  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  a  new  colliery  or  to  facilitate  working  an  exist- 
ing colliery,  on  the  need  arising  for  the  acquisition 
of  any  right,  there  would  be  the  means  of  tho  colliery 
acquiring  it. 
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15.  Difficulties  very  similar  to  those  affecting  the 
development  of  colliery  enterprises  arise  out  of 
private  ownership  in  matters  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  surface,  e.g. — 

Agricultural  drainage. 

Town  planning. 

They  have  been  overcome  in  the  national  interest 
without  nationalisation  of  the  surface  by  Drainage 
Commissions,  town  planning  schemes  under  the 
authority  of  appropriate  local  bodies,  etc. 

II. METHOD  OF  COMPENSATION  IF  NATIONALISATION 

DECIDED  UPON. 

10.  If  the  minerals  and  mineral  rights  are  acquired 
by  the  State  in  the  national  interest,  individual 
owners  should  be  compensated  according  to  the 
values  of  their  respective  properties. 

The  interests  of  mineral  owners  vary  from  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  surface  and  minerals  of 
an  area  forming  the  whole  of  a  colliery  undertaking 
to  such  a'n  interest  as  a  copy-holder  possesses  in  a  few 
acres  comprised  in  a  colliery  undertaking. 

The  mineral  owner's  interest  may  be  at  the  moment 
producing  a  revenue  or  only  having  a  capacity  to 
produce  a  revenue. 

Compensation  can  be  assessed  only  by  valuation  of 
each  separate  portion  of  minerals  in  any  colliery 
undertaking  or  area  of  development  with  regard 
to  the  surface  rights  going  with  it. 

17.  There  are  t\vo  broad  divisions — 

(a)  Coal    that    is    actually    being    worked    or    is 

comprised   in  a  mineral  letting  or  colliery 

undertaking. 
(6)  Coal   not  at   present   being   worked   and  not 

comprised  in  a  mineral  letting  or  colliery 

undertaking. 

The  second  division  (6)  may  be  further  subdivided 
into — 

(i)  proved  seams  of  coal  which  may  either  be 
underlying  areas  in  which  other  seams  are 
already  in  working  or  may  be  under  other 
areas  not  at  present  being  worked  for  any 
seam; 

(ii)  unproved  areas  where  the  information  con- 
cerning the  coal  may  vary  from  practical 
certainty  to  mere  suspicion  of  its  existence. 

18.  In  the  course  of  transactions  relating  to  land 
and  minerals,  properties  of  all  these  classes  have  to 
be   valued  from  tune   to   time,    and,   nationalisation 
being  regarded  as  a  purchase  by  the  State,  it  would 
not  be  beyond  the  powers  of  expert  valuers  to  arrive 
at  the  fair  price  on  the  basis  that  the  parties  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  sale  and  purchase. 

19.  It     would    be     a    question    for    consideration 
whether  the  State  would  proceed  to  acquire  at  once 
all  coal,  whether  in  the  course  of  being  worked,  or 
proved  but  not  now  worked,  or  unproved. 

20.  In    my    opinion   more   than  the   coal    actually 
worked  or  comprised  in  a  mining  lease  would  have 
to   be  acquired   and  the  owners  compensated   at  the 
same  time. 

Much  coal  not  actually  being  worked  nor  actually 
demised  obviously  falls  within  the  sphere  of  some 
existing  colliery  undertaking  almost  as  much  as  some 
coal  actually  demised. 

The  State  would  need  power  to  acquire  coal  before 
it  should  be  actually  worked  or  leased,  and  it  woukl 
be  difficult  to  define  any  stage  of  development  before 
which  the  powers  of  State  acquisition  should  not  be 
exerci&abie. 

21.  Whether,    therefore,   the  compensation    for    all 
mineral  rights  had  to  be  settled  at  the  present  time 
or    not,   there    would   be    problems   of    valuation    in 
relation  to  practically  all  the  classes  of  properties  in 
the  above-mentioned  divisions  (paragraph   17). 

22.  In    the    case   of    coal    now    being    worked    the 
elements  affecting  valuations  which  are  known  are — 

(a)  the  minimum  rent  and  the  royalty,  per  ton 
or  other  unit  of  measurement,  receivable 
by  the  owar; 


(b)  the  actual   annual  rent   now  being  paid    to 

the  owner  (not  less  than  but  often  con- 
siderably more  than  the  minimum  rent) ; 

and  there  can  be  estimated — 

(c)  the  amount  in  tone  or  other  units  comprised 

in  the  area  of  valuation ; 

(d)  the  number  of  years  within   which  the  coal 

will  be  worked  or  paid  for  by  the  minimum 
rent  or  by  royalties  at  the  ascertained  or 
reasonably  expected  rate  of  working; 

(e)  whether  the  life  of   the  mine   is  within   the 

time  of  the  existing  lease  or  may  be  beyond 
it;  if  the  latter,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  coal  would  all  be 
worked  out  at  existing  rates  of  royalty  or 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  variation  on 
the  renewal  of  the  lease. 

23.  From  these  data  can  be  computed — 

(a)  the  annuity  which  the  working  of  the  coal 
produces  or  should  produce  to  the  owner; 
(6)  the  probable  duration  of  the  annuity. 

The  present  value  of  this  temporary  annuity  is 
the  value  of  the  mineral  owner's  interest  in  the  coal. 

The  element  in  the  computation  which  has  to  be 
settled  is  the  rate  of  discount. 

The  main  circumstance  affecting  the  question  of 
the  rate  to  be  adopted  is  the  security  o£  the  annuity. 
A  well-secured  annuity  at  the  present  day  might  be 
discounted  at,  say,  5  per  cent.  The  annuity  from 
royalties  on  a  mineral  letting  is  subject  to  certain 
contingencies,  but  it  is  a  first  charge  on  the  produce 
of  the  mines.  If  liable  to  fluctuation  downwards,  it 
may  equally  vary  in  the  other  direction  with  more 
vigorous  working. 

Possibly,  having  regard  to  these  considerations,  a 
6  per  cent,  rate  would  be  fair  for  adoption. 

Discounting  at  6  per  cent,  any  length  of  time 
beyond  about  60  years  would  not  affect  tin- 
calculation. 

24.  In  regard  to  minerals  proved  but  not  in  work- 
ing, the  same  data  would  probably  be  ascertainable, 
though  largely   dependent  upon  expert  opinion,   and 
the  same  calculations   could  be  made.     But  in   addi- 
tion,  an  estimate  would   have  to   be  formed  of   the 
time  from   which   the  estimated    annual   rent  would 
commence,     and     the     ascertained     value     would     le 
discounted  for  that  number  of  years. 

25.  In    regard    to   minerals    unproved,    the   object 
would  be  to  arrive  with   expert  assistance  at  some- 
thing which  could  be  described  as  the  market  value. 
It   is  obvious  that  the  same  calculations  cannot  be 
gone  through,   or,    if  they  are,   they  must  be  based 
on  assumed  data.    But  the  valuation  must  be  possible, 
for  the  Finance  Act  of  1909-10  contemplates  it  being 
made    as    to  every   parcel    of    minerals   in    separate 
ownership. 

26.  Valuations  of  unproved  coal,  though  they  may 
have  to  be  made,   can  rarely  be  satisfactory.     They 
must    depend   upon   expert    opinion    which    there    is 
little  or  no  means  of  testing,  as  there  are  few  trans- 
actions in  such  property. 

In  such  circumstances  the  "  market  value  "  may 
well  be  very  inadequate  compensation  to  an  owner 
who  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  development  of  the 
minerals. 

Such  an  owner  would  prefer  to  have  the  assess- 
ment of  compensation  postponed  until  the  minerals 
should  be  ripe  for  development." 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  careful 
proof. 

13.971.  Mr.  Robert  Smtllie:   Are  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,   as  a  corporate  body,  connected  with 
any  organisation  for  the  protection  of  mineral  royalty 
owners? — No,   none. 

13.972.  Did  you  draft  this  precis  yourself  ?— I  wrote 
it  myself. 

13.973.  I  suppose  you  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  your  methods  and  the  terms  of  the  leases  which 
you  gave  to  those  who  are  working  the  minerals  be- 
longing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ?— Yes,  a 
fair   knowledge. 
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13,974.  Could  you  tell  us  how  the  ground  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners?— Do  you  mean  the  minerals? 

I:i,!i7-"-.  I  In'  |i(iMioii  of  tin-  (SLilh  which  you  claim. 
How  did  it.  lind  its  way  into  their  hands?  For  the 
most.  paH,  it  formerly  belonged  to  bishops,  or  dean* 
and  chapters,  who  li:id  held  it  for  many  centuri. 
Thru  it,  u;is  transferred  liy  or  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament of  iiliniit  tho  year  1*1(1  to  tli.  tical 

Commissioi 

i;t,!»7tl.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  most  of  the 
Around  which  is  presently  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  was  at  one  time  port  of  the  land  held 
by  the  old  monasteries? — No,  not  the  old  monasteries; 
that  would  not  be  right,  becatise  the  great  bulk  of  the 
monastic  property  went  to  the  Crown.  On  the 
lution  of  the  monasteries  the  monastic  property 
wont  to  the  Crown — it  did  not  go  to  the  bishops,  or 
tin-  deans  and  chapters,  in  the  main. 

IM.!>77.  Could  you  tell  us  who  gave  it  to  the  deans 
and  chapters,  and  bishops? — Of  course,  their  titles 
arc  very  various,  but  I  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Brants  made  to  the  bishops  in  the  very  early  days, 
and  to  the  deans  and  chapters  in  the  early  days, 
were  grants  either  by  the  Crown,  or  by  great  subjects 
of  the  Crown.  . 

13.978.  Such  as  lords  of  the  manor? — A  great  deal 
of  the  property  that  went  to  the  bishops  and  deans 
and    chapters,    and    now    to    the    Ecclesiastical    Com- 
missioners,  consists  of  lordships   of   manors. 

13.979.  Chairman :    What  is  the  date  of  the  Com- 
mission.    Is  it  1831?— 1836,  I  think. 

13.980.  Is  the  Commission  before  the  Act  in  print 
still?     I  think  you  will  find  it  is  1831  ?— Yes,  I  beg 
your  pardon.     1832  was  the  first  one.     It  was  1832  to 
1835. 

13.981.  If  you  have  one,  will  you  let  me  have  it? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Is  that  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Chairman :  No.  That  is  the  date  of  the  enquiry 
which  led  up  to  the  Act  under  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  were  constituted. 

13.982.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:    It  is  not  very  far  to 
go  back  to  the  early  fifteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries. 
At   that  time  I  suppose  that  the  bishops  and   deans 
and   chapters   as  such   would   be   in   existence? — Yes, 
certainly. 

13.983.  Would     they     be     in     existence   before  the 
Reformation  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

13.984.  The  deans  and  chapters  and  bishops? — Yes. 
The  bishops  and  deans  and  chapters  were  in  existence 
before  the  Reform ation . 

13.985.  But  the  property  of  bishops,  and  deans  and 
chapters,  and  monasteries  at  that  time  was  generally 
confiscated,  was  it  not? — No,  it  was  not.     The  monas- 
tic properties  were. 

13.986.  Do  you   mean   to   say  that   the   Church   of 
England,    for   instance,   and   fche   Ecclesiastical  Com- 

i  oners  to-day  held  the  property  that  was  pre- 
viously ]K>ssessed  by  the  bishops  and  deans  of  the 
Catholic  Church? — Certainly,  the  bishops  and  deans 
of  the  English  Church. 

13.!N7.  Was  it  handed  down  by  the  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  English  Church? — Bishops  and  deans 
of  the  English  Church  were  one  both  before  and 
after  the  Reformation. 

13.988.  Still  the  same?— Yes. 

13.989.  Still    unreformed? — Reformation    does    not 
create  a  new  person. 

13.990.  Do  you  say  there  has  been  no  Reformation 
so  far   as  bhe   Church   of   England    is   concerned? — I 
(I)  not  say  that  at  all.     I  do  not  think  it  is  implied. 

13.991.  There  is  a  difference  between  the   monastic 
possessions   of    the   monasteries   and   the    land    which 

;'d  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? 
The   monastic   possessions   have   mostly   gone 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 


18.992.  They   were  chiefly   taken   and   annexed   by 
tho  Crown P— Ye». 

13.993.  And    largely  have  been  distributed  by  tho 
n   to  other   people  since  P — Certainly. 

13,994  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  search  a  very 
IOUM  way. back  in  order  to  get  production  of  tho 
title  to  tho  land? — It  depends  upon  what  title  you 
wanted.  If  you  want  a  title  to  satisfy  a  ('curt  <>l 
Law,  it  is  not  difficult  to  give,  but  it  does  not 
always  consist  of  a  short  document. 

13.995.  I    understand   tho   law  of   England  is   that 
no  perekm  can   be  an  owner  of  land :    no  may   be   a 
holder,    but  cannot   be   an   owner   of   land.     Do  you 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? — That  is  a  ques- 
tion,   I    am   afraid,    of   high    legal    theory,   which    is 
rather   too   big   for   me,    bub  I    do  not  object   to  it. 
It  entirely   depends   upon   how   one   understands   the 
phrase. 

13.996.  I  suppose,   as  representing  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal   Commissioners,     you    would     be     a    law-abiding 
perston? — I  hope  so. 

13.997.  If  it  is  the  law  that  no  person  or  corpora- 
tion or  collection  of  persons  can  own  land,  I  suppose 
you   would  say   then  that   it  ought  to   be  given   up 
to  those  who  can  own  it? — No;  I  do  not  see  that  it 
follows  at  all. 

13.998.  Do   the  Ecclesiastical   Commissioners   claim 
to  own  the  land  or  only  the  use  of  it  for  the  time 
being? — As    regards   this    land    we   are    now    talking 
about,  we  claim  the  fullest  ownership  that  a  subject 
can  have. 

13.999.  You  will  have  the  right  to  work  the  minerals 
in    many   different   districts   of    England? — Yes,    but 
our  main  interests  are  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

14.000.  In   the  north?— Yes.     They  are  very  much 
the  largest  share  of  our  interests. 

14.001.  There   will   be   mining   interests  where   you 
do  not  own  mineral  rights? — Yes,  certainly. 

14.002.  There    will    be   mining   districts  where   you 
do  not  hold  mineral  rights? — Certainly. 

14.003.  When  you  speak  of  the  glebe  that  will  be 
the  portion,  I  think,  which  is  really  for  the  time  being 
belonging  to  the  Minister? — That  is  the  property  of 
the  Vicar  or  Rector  of  a  parish. 

14.004.  So  long  as  he  holds  the  position? — Yes;  the 
Vicar  or  Rector  is  a  corporation,  and  he  holds  it  in 
perpetuity.     The  individual  enjoys  it  for  the  time  he 
is  there,  of  course. 

14.005.  That  is  to  say,  he  or  the  corporation  hold 
also  for  the  time  being  the  mineral  rights? — In  many 
cases  they  have  mineral  rights,  certainly. 

14.006.  Of  the  glebe  lands  only?— Yes,  it  would  be 
in   the   ease   of   an    incumbent.     All   he    would    have 
would   be  the  minerals  under  his  glebe  except  only 
in  cases  like  this — an  incumbent  might  have  sold  the 
surface     with     proper     consent     and     retained     the 
minerals.     In  that  case  he  has  the  minerals  without 
taving  the  surface. 

14.007.  Do  your  leases  vary  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent as  from  colliery  to  colliery  or  district  to  district? 
I  do  not  think  there  are  very  material  differences. 

14.008.  Not  as  to  the  general   terms? — I   mean   .is 
to  the  general  terms. 

14.009.  Does  your   royalty  rent  vary  from  district 
to  district ?- — Yes,  certainly,  that  would  vary. 

14.010.  Does   your    method    of    royalty    rent    vary 
from  district  to  district? — Yes. 

14.011.  Tell  us  the  lowest  and  the  highest  so  far 
as  your  memory  can  do  so ;  I  mean  the  lowest  royalty 
rent  per  ton  charged  and  the  highest  royalty  rent  per 
ton  charged? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  the 
lowest.     We  have  some  certainly  at  3d.  per  ton.     The 
average  of  our  royalties  works  out  at  about  6d.     Then 
the  difficulty  is  a  little  complicated  by  the  way  royal- 
ties are  calculated.     They  are   not  always  calculated 
by  the  ton.     Sometimes,   as  you   know,  they  are  cal- 
culated per  foot  or  per  acre.     That  makes  it  difficult 
to  calculate  sometimes.     On  an  average  our  royalties 
come  out  at  6d. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Mr.  STANFORD  EDWARD  DOWNING,  Recalled. 


14.012.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    On  the  first  page  of 
your  precis,  you  deal  under  paragraph  10  with  "  (a) 
by  private  contract  (on  sale  of  land  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  minerals) ;   (b)   by  statutory  contract  on 
sale  of  surface  under  Land  Tax   Redemption   Acts, 
Railway    Clauses     Acts;    or     (c)    hy    Enclosure    Acts 
(special  and  general)."     Would  you  tell  us  what  En- 
closure Acts  mean? — A  considerable   amount   of  the 
mineral   rights    of    the    Ecclesiastical    Commissioners 
are  mineral  rights  under  tracts  of  commons  and  what 
were    formerly   commons   or    waste    lands   of    manors 
belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.      These 
tracts  of  waste  land  have  been  enclosed  by  a  very 
large  number  of  Enclosure  Acts,  chiefly  in  the  18th 
century,   and    some    subsequently.       The     ownership 
of  the  surface  has   been   allotted  out,    by   agreement 
very  largely,    to   particular  owners,  but   the  mineral 
rights  under  the  Act  are  reserved  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  now  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

14.013.  You  say   "  common   lands  or  waste  lands." 
What  do  you   mean  by   waste  lands?      Is  that   land 
which  is  usually  useless  for  any  purpose P — It  is  lands 
which   at  the  time  were  uncultivated  and  not  used 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

14.014.  I  may  be  wrong,  because  I  am  very  ignorant 
of  these  things,  but  I  understand  that  common  land 
meant  land  to  which  the  people  had  a  common  right 
of  grazing  and  so  on.     Should  I  be  wrong  in  saying 
that? — It  means  lands,  as  I  understand  it,  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  lord  of  the  manor 
is  subject  to  the  rights  of  a  large  number  of  tenants 
of  the  manor  on  the  surface  for  grazing  and  such  like 
purposes. 

14.015.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  you  say  deliberately, 
was  really  the  owner  of  the  common  land? — I  do  say 
that  deliberately. 

14.016.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  lords  of 
tho  manor  fenced  in  what  were  called  common  lands, 
and  then  legalised  that  afterwards  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?    Do  tho  Enclosure  Acts  mean  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment that  were  passed  to  legalise  enclosures  of  land? 
—No,  not  quite  that. 


14.017.  Historically  is  not  that  the  case? — I  think 
not.    At  the  date  of  the  Enclosure  Acts  the  land  was 
still  unenclosed,  both  legally  and  physically,  and  the 
Act   provided   for  its   enclosure,    or   the   enclosure  of 
parts  of  it. 

14.018.  Were  the  Acts  in  the  first  place  introduced 
into  and  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  did 
they  pass  from  there  to  the  House  of  Commonsr— 
That  I  cannot  say.     These  are  Acts  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  I  really  do  not  know. 

14.019.  I    wonder   really    what   the   meaning   of    an 
enclosure  is? — I  think  it  means  what  it  says:  that  the 
Act  gives  specific  persons   the   right  to   put   a  fence 
round  a  piece  of  land  which  they  had  not  any  right 
to  do  before. 

14.020.  You  do  not  admit,  I  suppose,  that  the  fenc- 
ing preceded  the  Act  in  any  case? — In   no  case  that 
I    know   of.      I    would    not   say   that   there  may    not 
have  been  illegal  enclosures,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any. 

14.021.  You    say    there    is    no    case    you    know    of. 
Do  you  mean,  know  of  really  from  your  own  experi- 
ence  with  the  Ecclesiast:cal  Commissioners,    or   have 
you   read  of  land  beine  fenced   first  and  the  fencing 
legalised  afterwards?     Have  you  read  of  such  a  thing 
in    the  history   of   the   land    system   of    England? — I 
think  such  cases  may  have  occurred. 

14.022.  Those  would  come  under  the  Enclosure  Acts, 
would   they   not  ? — Yes ;  they   may  subsequently  come 
under  an  Enclosure  Act. 

14,023-.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  which  you 
have  read  which  has  really  occurred? — No;  I  cannot 
quote  a  case. 

14.024.  Mr.  It.    W.    Cooper:    On  the    question    of 
Enclosure  Acts,  have  you  a  print  amongst  your  papers 
of  any  of  your  Durham  enclosure  Acts? — Yes.     I  have 
brought  the  Lanchester   Enclosure  Act,  which  is  the 
one  I  am  most  familiar  with. 

14.025.  Now  I  think  Lnnchester  Common  was  a  very- 
large    area   of    waste  land    belonging    to    the    Bishop 
of   Durham    as  the   lord   of  the   manor? — Yes. 
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14,02(5.  Ami   this   Act   of   Parliament  contains   the 
whole  scheme  of   the  enclosure?— Yes. 
14,027.  Tin-  preamble  of  tin-    \.  i   contain!  u-.  itals 

M'ttinn    forth    tin-    history    of    tin'    <>u  ncr.sliip    huth    of 
il   :iml  nf  tin-   minerals?— Yes. 

I  I. n-_'s.    It   recite*  thai  t  here  nro  "  within  ami  l'.u"-l 
nf  tin-  I'arish  and   Manor  of  Manchester. in  tlio  County 

]•;,!•, tj if   Durham  divers  lurgo  M<x>rs,  Commons  or 

Tracts  nl    \Yaste  I/and,  which  in  various  parts  thereof 
an'  called   liy  several  distinct  Names     .     .  .     con- 

taining together  by  Estimation  Twenty  Thousand 
"  It  then  recites  that  tlio  Bishop  of  Dm  ham 
".in  right  <>f  his  Chinch  and  See  of  Durham  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  ham-ln^tcr,"  and  as  such  was 
"entitled  t<>  the  .soil  and  royalties  within  and  under 
the  said  Moors.  Commons  or  Tracts  of  Waste  Land," 
and  lie  was  also  entitled  to  the  reversion  and  inherit- 
ance expectant  on  certain  leases  of  lands  in  the 
parish ''  Yes. 

1-4,029.  Then  it  goes  on  to  recite  that  various  owners 
of  land,  whose  names  are  set  forth,  and  other  persona 
"  Owners  of  Freehold  and  Copyhold  or  Customary 
and  Leasehold  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements  or 
II, •!•,-, liniments,  within  the  Parish  and  Manor  of  Man- 
chester aforesaid,  and  elsewhere,  or  their  respective 
Trustees,  Lessees,  or  Tenants  in  respect  of,  or  as 
appendant,  appurtenant,  or  belonging  to  their  " 
several  properties  are  entitled  to  have  a  right  of 
nommon  upon  these  moors,  commons  or  tracts  of 
waste  land.  It  then  (recites  that  these  "  Moors, 
Commons  or  Tracts  of  Waste  Land  in  their  present 
state  are  of  little  use  or  service,  but  considerable 
parts  thereof  are  capable  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, and  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  said  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  several  persons  entitled 
to  such  right  of  Common  as  aforesaid,  to  have  the 
said  Moors,  Commons  or  Tracts  of  Waste  Land 
divided  and  enclosed,  and  specific  shares  thereof 
allotted  to  them  according  to  their  several  rights 
and  interests  therein."  That  could  not  be  done  unless 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed? — That  is  so. 

14.030.  Then,     first     of     all,     Commissioners     were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act,  and  then  these  Com- 
missioners   were   directed   to   ride    the   boundaries   of 
the  common,    and    public   notice  had   to  bo   given   of 
this  public  boundary  riding.     Then  does  it  go  on  to 
provide  that  persons  having  claims  in  respect  of  the 
common  have  to  send  in  their  claims? — Yes. 

14.031.  Then    section    5    provides    that    after    the 
boundaries  have  been    ridden    a    map   or   survey   has 
to  be  prepared? — Yes. 

14.032.  Then  the  Act  provides  for  the  division  of 
this    waste     land     by     these     Commissioners,     or    by 
arbitrators,  after  hearing  all  the  claims  amongst  the 
persons  entitled  to  rights  of  common  ? — Yes. 

14.033.  And   finally,  so   far  as  our  present  purpose 
of  to-day  is  concerned,  it  provided  for  the  complete 
reservation  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  his  succes- 
sors of  all  the  mines  and  minerals  under  these  tracts 
of  waste   land? — Yes. 

14.034.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  of  course,  speaks  for 
itself  ?^Yes. 

14.035.  I   think   your  predecessor  was  the  Jate  Sir 
Alfred  de  Bock  Porter?— Yes. 

14.036.  No  doubt  you  have  read  the  proceedings  of 
the  Mining  Royalties  Commission  which  sat  in  1893? — 
I  have  done  so,  no  doubt,  at  some  time. 

14.037.  I  think  Sir  Alfred  Porter  gave  evidence? — 
Yes. 

14.038.  Was   he    the   first    witness  called  before  the 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

14.039.  Did  he  explain  fully  to  the  Commission  the 
practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  with  re- 
gard to  the  granting  of  their  leases,  and  did  he  give 
the  Commission  full  information  with  regard  to  their 
rents  and  wayleaves? — Yes. 

14.040.  Speaking  of  the  County  of  Durham — and  in 
that  I  include  Northumberland     can  you  tell  me  what 
is  about  your  average  rent  per  ton  of  coal  let  by  the 
Commissioners? — The  average  is  6d. 

14.041.  I    do   not   know    whether  you    were    in    the 
room  yesterday  when  Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence  was  giving 


evidence,  and  when  ho  gave  instance*  of  the  late  MlM 
Talbot  having  gone  out  of  her  way  to  aiwiit  colliery 
IMMM  in  time*  of  difficulty!' — I  heard  part  of  that. 

14.042.  IB  it  not   the   fact    that    the    K<  clutiaatical 
t 'onimi  •  nini-i  ,    have    dune   the    saino     thing     in     the 
County  of  Durham:      You,  from  time  to  time. 

14.043.  1   believe  it  IB  the  fact  that  not  only  have 
they  reduced  the  rent  when  they  thought  a  case  wai 
made  out  for   reduction  of   rent,  but   they  have  also 
from  time  to  time  assisted  their  lessees  financially? — 
Yes,  by  loans. 

14.044.  Have  they  been  spread  over  a  long  term  of 
years   in   the  shape  of  an  annual  sinking  fund   pay- 
ment r- -That  has  been  the  general  method. 

14.045.  Equally,   when  difficulties  have   arisen  with 
regard  to  the  surface,   to  which  you  refer    in    your 
precis,     owing     to    the    surface     having     rights    of 
support  at  law,  and  the  colliery  worker  not  being  at 
liberty  to  take  out  the  coal  owing  to  the  existence  of 
the  right  of  support,  have    not    the    Commissioners 
frequently   assisted  their   lessees   to   buy  up  the  Bur- 
face? —Yes,    and   sometimes    they    have    bought    the 
surface  themselves. 

14.046.  So   that  there  has  been,  so  far,  a  complete 
community  of  working    in    the    North    between    the 
Commissioners    and    the   colliery  workers? — I     should 
say  distinctly  so. 

14.047.  You     say     in     your   precis   that    the   Com- 
missioners, being  such  large  owners  of  property,  have 
practically  experienced  all   the -legal   difficulties   that 
can  arise  from  the  present  constitution  of  the  rights 
of  property? — I  should  say  that  is  so. 

14.048.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  owners  sometimes 
both  of  the  surface  and  the  coal  ? — Yes. 

14.049.  And  they  are  owners  of  the  coal  where  there 
is  a  right  of  support  to  the  surface? — Yes. 

14.050.  And  sometimes  they  are  the  owners  of  the 
coal,  where  there  may  not  be  a  right  of  support  to  the 
surface,   depending  upon  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  surface  may  have  been  disposed  of  in  years  gone 
by? — Yes.    We  are  not  subject  to  the  difficulties  that 
sometimes  occur  with  private  owners   from   the   fact 
that  there  may  be  persons  not  sui  juris,  or  who  are 
incapable  for  some  other  reason.     The  Commissioners, 
under  an    Act    of    Parliament,     have    the     right    to 
exercise  over  all   their  property,  including  minerals, 
the  power  of  absolute  ownership. 

14.051.  Do  you  grant   leases,  if   so   desired,   for   as 
long  as  63  years? — Yes,  and  longer. 

14.052.  And    you    do   not   wait     for    the    complete 
expiration  of  an  existing  lease  before  you- renew  the 
lease?--  No;  we  should  think  that  unreasonable. 

14.053.  In    fact,    as  you  know,    you    have    renewed 
leases  a  good  many  years  before  the  termination  of 
the   existing    lease  ? — Certainly. 

14.054.  Has   that   been   on    lessees    representing   to 
you  that  they  desire  to  embark  on   an   expenditure 
of  capital,  and  that  they  wish  to  have  a  long  tenure 
as   security    for   their   money? — That  is    the   general 
reason. 

14.055.  As    regards   the    conditions    of    the    lessees 
themselves.     I  think  you  give  the  utmost  protection 
to  a  lessee  if  his  venture  proves  to  be  a  failure  by  let- 
ting   him    have   an  easy    power   of    surrendering    his 
lease? — Yes.     Those  powers  of  surrender  differ  a  little 
in   different  districts.     In   Durham  and  Northumber- 
land the  ordinary  power  of  surrender  is  that  a  lessee 
can  give  it  up  at  any  time  by  12  months'  notice. 

14.056.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  any  year  of 
his  lease  on   12   months'  notice? — Yes,   without  even 
the  allegation  that  he  cannot  work  it  any  more  or 
anything  of  that  kind.     In  other  districts  it  is  more 
usual    to    provide    for    powers    of    surrender    on    the 
Colliery  Company  showing  that  the  coal  can  no  longer 
be  worked  at  a  profit,  and  that  provision  is  a   pro- 
vision which  rests  not  on  the  mere  judgment  of  the 
lessor,  but  is   subject   to  arbitration,   of   course. 

14.057.  In    Durham    and    Northumberland,    where 
your  mineral  interests  are,  the  lessee  practically  has 
an    unconditional    option  of   giving    up  his  1<  ; 
That  is  so;   if  I   may  say  so,   we  have  boon  able  to 
trust  our  lessees. 
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14.058.  I  know  a  good  few  of  your  lessees,  and  I 
know  they  have  every  confidence  m  you.    In  renewing 
these  leases— for   example,   a   lease   which  may   have 
15  or  20  years  to  run— although  they  may  have  fully 
established   collieries  on   the   mining   area,    and   the 
mining  buildings  legally  revert  to  the  Commissioners 
at   the  end  of   the   lease,   you   do  not   ask    for   any 
rent  on  account  of  that  right  of  reverter  ?— Absolutely 
none. 

14.059.  You    simply    renew    the    lease    as  the   pro- 
perty  stands,    having  regard   only   to   the   rent    per 
ton  of  coal  worked  as  coal  only  ? — Yes ;  it  is  a  question 
of  what  is  the  proper  royalty  per  ton  to  be  obtained 
there. 

14.060.  Upon    that    point    of    course    you   have    a 
detailed  report  from  your  mineral  agent  dn  Durham 
or  Northumberland,  who  confers  with  the  lessee  and 
obtains  full  information  as  regards  the  actual  state, 
BO  far   as  it  can  be   known,   of   the  coal  remaining 
unworked? — Yes,  certainly. 

14.061.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie:    May  I  clear   up  one 
point  which  may  be  misleading?    You  speak  of  the 
"  mine  workers  "  here.     I  think  your  understanding 
of  the  term  is  different  to  ours.    By  "  mine  workers  " 
I  think  you  mean  the  colliery  proprietors  who  work 
the  seam? — I  do  where  I  use  that  expression  in  the 
precis. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  I  used  it  in  the  same  sense. 
I  did  not  mean  what  I  call  the  workmen  who  are 
employed,  but  the  undertakers,  whether  public  or 
private,  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Yes,  but  if  it  goes  out  that 
the  best  of  good  feeling,  harmony,  and  brotherly 
love  exist  between  the  landlords  and  the  mine 
workers  it  will  be  very  misleading. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
contact  between  the  two. 

14.062.  Sir  Leo   Chiozza  Money:    With   regard  to 
paragraph  26  of  your  precis  you  say,  "  valuations  of 
unproved  coal,   though  they   may  have  to  be  made, 
can  rarely  bo  satisfactory."     Can  you  tell  me  from 
your   own   knowledge   or   experience   what  has   been 
done    in    connection    with    such    valuations    for    the 
purpose  of  death  duties? — No;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  death  duties,  but  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  them  in  connection  with  other  purposes 
of  the  Finance  Act. 


14.063.  I  mean  with  regard  to  royalties?— I  mean 
royalties.     The  unproved  areas,  of  course,   may  have 
to  be  valued  and  a  provisional  valuation  made  under 
the  Finance  Act,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  surface. 

14.064.  But  you  know  nothing  as  to  unproved  coal? 
— Oh  yes.     Areas  are  valued  under  the  Finance  Act, 
and  I   have  had  some  experience  of   what  has  been 
done. 

14.065.  Could  you  tell  us  very  briefly  what  has  been 
done?    Taking  a  concrete  case,  what  valuation  is  put 
upon  unworked  coal? 

Chairman :  I  am  going  to  call  two  Inland  Revenue 
witnesses  who  will  speak  as  to  the  method  of  valua- 
tion. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  Then  I  do  not  ask  this 
witness  any  further  question. 

14.066.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  May  I  ask  one  further 
question?     If  royalties  were  taken  by  the  State  and 
not  compensated  for,  it  would  be  a  very  great  hard- 
ship on  a  great  number  of  persons,  would  it  not? — 
It  ceirtainly  would  be  in  the  case  of  the  royalties  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

14.067.  Many  of  whom  are  living  on  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  in  comparison  with  what  they  have 
to  do? — Yes.     The  revenues  of  the  Commissioners  are 
applied    wholly    to    providing    incomes    for    clergy — 
subject  to  the  charges,  of  course,  on  the  revenues — 
and  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  that  the  Commissioners 
are  able  to  augment,  or  further  provide  for,  at  the 
present  time  rarely  exceed   £300  a  year,   and   many 
are  very  much  less. 

14.068.  And  some  are  as  low  as  £150?— Yes. 

14.069.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   If  the  royalties  were 
taken  away  and  given  to  the  178,000  who  are  injured 
in  the  mines  each  year  it  would  be  a  God-send  to  them, 
would  it   not?     If   it   were   used    in   compensation   it 
would   be  all   the   better? — Anything  which  they  can 
get   by  any   process  whatever   would  be   no   doubt   a 
benefit  to  them. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness) :  I  am  very  much 
obliged  for  the  two  books  which  you  have  sent  me. 
One  is  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  keep  that  a  few  days 
in  order  to  read  it  and  let  you  have  it  back.  The 
other  is  the  "  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,"  written  by  Sir  J/ewis 
Dibdin  and  yourself.  May  I  be  allowed  to  keep  that? 

The  Witness:    If  you  please. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


The  Chairman:   I  am  now  going  to  call  two  wit- 
nesses from  the  Inland  Revenue  to  speak  as  to  the 


method  employed  at  the  Inland  Revenue  with  regard 
to   valuation   for  probate  purposes. 


Mr.  THOMAS  ALOYSIUS  O'DONAHUE,  Sworn  and    Examined. 


14.070.  The  Chairman :  I  believe  you  are  a  mining 
engineer  of   28   years'    experience   and   for  the   past 
9  years  you  have  been  engaged  as  a  Mineral  Valuer 
in   the  Valuation  Office  of   the   Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment?— Yes. 

14.071.  Are  you  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  a  Member  of 
the   Institution   of   Mining   Engineers,    and    do   you 
hold  a  first-class  certificate  of  competency  as  a  colliery 


manager.' 


-Yes. 


14,072.  Are  you  the  author  of  "  The  Valuation  of 
Mineral  Properties  "  and  other  technical  works? — 
Yes. 

The  Chairman :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
your  proof. 

The  Secretary: 

"  I  understand  that  it  is  desired  that  I  should  ex- 
plain to  what  extent  the  Valuation  Office  deals  with 
mineral  properties  and  the  procedure  adopted.  It  1*3 
necessary  to  explain  at  the  outset  that  I  have  uo 
authority  to  submit  an  official  view,  and  my  remarks 
must  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  personal  opinion 

The  Finance  (1909-1910)  Act,  1910,  levied  two  new 
duties  on  minerals — (1)  Mineral  Rights  Duty  and  (2) 
Increment  Value  Duty. 


Mineral  Bights  Duty. — This  is  a  duty  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  in  the  £  charged  on  mineral  royalties  and  way- 
leaves.  The  duty  is  charged  on  the  rents  received 
in  respect  of  all  minerals  with  a  few  minor  exceptions, 
such  as  sand,  gravel,  limestone,  &c.  As  it  is  pre- 
sumed .that  the  Commission  is  not  concerned  with  thf 
minerals  which  are  not  subject  to  Mineral  Rights 
Duty,  it  is  proposed  to  ignore  the  procedure  in  re- 
spect of  these. 

The  Mineral  Rights  Duty  is  charged  on  the  renta 
received  in  each  year  where  the  minerals  are  let  or 
leased  for  working,  and  where  a  proprietor  works  his 
own  freehold  minerals,  the  Mineral  Rights  Duty  is 
charged  on  the  quantity  of  minerals  worked,  at  a 
rate  based  on  the  customary  royalty  rent  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Increment  Value  Duty. — This  duty  is  chargeable  on 
minerals  which  were  not  in  working  or  in  lease  at  the 
30th  April,  1909 ;  and  not  on  minerals  which  were  in 
lease  or  in  working  at  the  ciOth  April,  1909,  so  long  ns 
they  are  not  out  of  lease  or  not  out  of  working  for 
a  period  of  two  years. 

The  duty  is  chargeable  in  two  ways,  one  method 
being  applied  where  the  minerals,  are  not  in  lease  or 
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iii  worl  ;i'l  the  other  where  iln-  mineral*  . 

lease  in-  in  work; 

\\  'In  U  \\liiili  a  iv  nut    in  lease  or  in  work- 

ing  i1  •    death,   Incieiiidit.   Value  Duty   i« 

o    when-    increment    i.>    n  -wali-d    liutweun  the 
n:il    c:i|iii:il    value    i,  ..r    MOth    ,  Vpril. 

in    (  apital  value  on  the  occasion  under  cons 
tii'ii.     'I'll.'    I  IK  •ivinont  Value  Duty  payable  is  20  per 
of   i  In-   iiirn-h.  in  excess  of  10  per 

cent,  of  tin1  original  capital  value. 

Mineral*;   which    are  in    lease   or   in    working,    ami 
which    wcr  ......  t    in    leaso  or  in   working   at  the  30th 

•''.   an>  not   liable  to  Increment  Value  Duty 

nf    tin1    capital    \aricty     when    transferred,    but    an? 

l.alil.-  to  an  Annual  Increment  Value  Duty  based  on 

tin1    rcnls    pai.l    01    the   quantity  worked    in    each  year. 

••'  Tdiient    Duty  is  20   per  cent,   of   the 

a   over   8   per   cent,   of   the   capital   value  of  the 

irals. 

It  may  1:.-  p.mitod  out  that  Mineral  Rights  Duty 
merges  into  Annual  Increment  Value  Duty;  the  effect 
is  that  only  one  nf  the  two  duties  is  levied  in  any 

•  .'iniil     \'/:J  nations.  —  To    measure    the    increment 

value    duty   payable,    valuations   have   been  made   of 

mineralx  not  in  lease  iu  practically  all  the  oases  where 

owners    have   made    returns    in    respect    of    the 

Minerals,    and    in   all  cases  where  the  minerala  have 

1  :m  death.     The  valuations  made  probably  deal 

•he  more  valuable  portion  of  the  minerals  which 

are  not  in  lease. 

The  method  adopted   in  making  such  valuations  is 

the   ordinary    one    adopted    by    a    mining   engineer. 

AVhcre   there   are   more  or  less  definite  data  of    the 

number  of  coal  seams  present  and  the  probable  thick- 

'l  coal  available,  the  engineer  estimates  the  gross 

royalty  value  of  the  minerals,  he  then  estimates  the 

annual  revenue  which  the  property  may  be  expected 

to  yield  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  this 

"ie   may   be  expected  to   be   realised.     From  his 

knowledge   of    the    circumstances    he    must    form    an 

estimate  of  the  period  which  is  likely  to  tlapse  before 

ill  begin,  and  with  these  factors  he  calcu- 

the   present  value  on   the   basis  of   a   deferred 

annuity,  adopting  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  he  deems 

applicable  to  the  particular  case  after  due  regard  to 

the  risk  to  which  the  revenue  is  subject.     The  rates  of 

intrust  adopted  in  practice  in  normal  times  usually 

between  8  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent. 

Generally  in  large  mineral  estates  the  prospective 
annual  revenue  varies  between  £1  per  acre  and  £5 
per  acre  according  to  the  number,  thickness  and 
quality  of  the  workable  seams.  If  it  were  estimated 
that  the  revenue  would  begin  immediately,  and  a 
r  cent,  rate  of  interest  were  bargained  for,  then, 
with  rents  of  from  £1  per  acre  to  £5  per  acre,  we 
would  get  capital  values  of  from  £10  to  £50  per  acre. 
If  there  were  no  prospects  of  the  minerals  being 
won  immediately,  then  the  figures  would  require  dis- 
counting for  the  deferred  period,  and  with  high  rates 
of  interest,  a  few  years  of  deferment  have  a  great 
effect  on  capital  value,  the  value  being  divided  by 
two  for  every  6  to  10  years'  deferment. 


Duty  Valuations.  —  From  what  has  been 
stated  it  will  be  understood  that  minerals  in  lease  are 
not  valued  for  Increment  Value  Duty  purposes,  but 
such  estates  are  valued  when  they  pass  on  death  and 
under  a  voluntary  conveyance.  The  procedure  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  making  the  valuation  of 
an  unleased  area,  except  that  more  precise  data  are 
available.  The  prospective  revenue  from  the  estate 
is  capitalised  for  the  life  at  a  suitable  rate  of 
'•st.  The  rates  of  interest  customarily  adopted 
with  pre-war  conditions  were  from  6  per  cent,  to  12 
per  cent. 

Collieries  in  private  ownership  which  pass  on  death 

'I  so  dealt  with  by  the  Valuation  Office.     To  form 

an     opinion     upon   .the     value     of     a     colliery     the 

engineer  usually  makes  an  estimate  of  (n)  the  quan- 

f  coal  available,  (h)  the  annual  output,  (c)  the 

life,  (it)  the  annual  profits,  (r-)  the  breaking-tip  value 

of  the  plant  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  (/)  the  cost 
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tdin.      It  tho  colliery  is  known  to  hove  a  "  full  "  life, 

is  or  more.   i. 

into  all  the  various  points  enumerated  above,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  protit,  is  then  th«>  only  norious 
consideration,  ns  over  40  years  is  for  practical  pur- 
poses equivalent  to  a  perpetuity  nt  the  high  rates  of 
interest  adopted  in  making  colliery  valuations. 

It  i,  sum. -what  dillieiill.  to  state  within  narrow  limits 
the  rates  of  interest,  or  the  years  purchase  adopted 
for  colliery  valuations.  10  per  cent,  or  10  years 
purchase  might  be  reasonable  in  a  particular  case 
for  a  "  full  "  life  colliery  making  fairly  high  profits, 
and  a  colliery  making  small  profits  might  be  worth 
20  years  purchase  of  those  profits;  but  assuming  thai 
the  estimated  annual  rental  value  was  properly  ad- 
justed, the  range  of  interest  might  be  taken  in  pre- 
war conditions  as  from  8  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent. 

Total  Capital  Value.— Assuming  that  the  general 
standard  of  valuation  to  he  applied  to  collieries  is 
the  pre-war  standard,  but  taking  stores  at  current 
prices,  and  the  breaking-up  value  of  the  plant  at  post- 
war figures,  I  estimate  the  capital  value  of  the  lessees' 
interests  in  the  collieries  at  £150,000,000. 

My  estimate  of  the  capital  value  of  the  lessors' 
interests  in  the  coal  mines  and  the  capital  value  of  the 
undeveloped  coal  seams  is  £90,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  £240,000,000  for  the  mines  and  minerals." 

14.073.  Mr.  Sidney  Well :  I  gather  from  this  very 
Jucid  statement  that  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
actual  income  of  a  colliery  or  of  a  mineral  property 
the   essential    feature    in    making   your    valuation    is 
the  rate  of  interest? — Yes,  but  the  rate  of  interest 
must  have  a  relation  to  the  annual   value  adopted. 

14.074.  What   I   mean   is,   when   you   have  got  the 
annual  value,  and  when  that  is  accepted  and  is  not 
in  question,    the    capital   valuation   that   you    arrive 
at  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  general  rate  of 
interest    that    you    allow? — I   suggest    that    the    two 
must  be  taken  together.     One  may  take  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  annual  value  and  a  lower  rate   for 
capitalising,   or   a  higher   rate  of  annual   value   and 
a  higher  rate  for  capitalising.     If  I  may  give  an  ex- 
ample,  one   might  take   an   annual  value  of   £500  a 
year   and  capitalise   it   at   10    per  cent.     Ten  years' 
purchase   would    give    £5,000.     Another    might    take 
£600  a  year  on  the  12  per  cent,  table,  which  gives  8^ 
years'    purchase,    and   get  £5,100;    so    that   the   two 
valuations   are   practically   in   agreement   despite  the 
fact  that  different  annual  values  and  different  rates 
of  interest  are  adopted. 

14.075.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  am  not  clear 
about  is,   how   far  you   are  guided,   in   taking   what 
you  call  a  rate  of  interest  for  the  particular  purpose, 
by  what  is  the  current  market  rate  of  interest  at  the 
time? — Am    I    to    understand    by    "  current    market 
rate  of  interest  "  the  annual  rental  value  of  money 
on  secured  property? 

14.076.  Yes. — Obviously  the  annual  rental  value  of 
money  on  secured  property  is  the  basis  on  which  one 
would  determine  the  rate  of  interest  to  apply  to  the 
particular  case  to  bo  valued,   adding  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  an  additional  rate  of  interest  to  cover 
the  risk  of  the  particular  property. 

14.077.  Therefore  if  the  rate  of  interest  which  you 
accept   as  your  guide  is  4  per  cent.,  you   would  get 
a    different    valuation    from    that    which    you    would 
give  if  the  rate  of  interest  had  gone  up  to  5  per  cent? 
— Undoubtedly. 

14.078.  I  notice  that  you  state  here  in  these  figures 
which   you   give   us   very   usefully   as   a  rough   guide 
"  in  pre-war  conditions,"  in  one  case,  and  in  another 
case   you    say    "  on    post-war    figures."      Taking   the 
general     standard     of     valuation     at     the     pre-war 
standard,   you   are  talking  with   relation  to  the   rate 
of  interest  which  prevailed  in  1914? — Yes,  having  re- 
gard   to    the    rental    value   of    money    invested    in    a 
secured  property  at  that  date. 

11.079.  Therefore,    if   you    were    doing    it   now    (we 
may   assume  the   rate  of   interest    under   similar   cir- 
cumstances h"s  gone  up)  you  would  make  a  different 
valuation?     T'ndoubtedly    a    higher    rate-   of    interest 
wouid  have  to  apply,  other  things  remaining  the  same. 
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14080.  These  figures  which  you  give  us  are  in  all 

ses  the  pre-war  standard?— In  all  cases  except  tl 
.^se  where  I  make  the  proviso  in  making  my  estimat. 
of  the  total  capital  value. 

14  081.  The  break-up  value  of  the  plant, 
the   only   case   where   you   have  taken   the   post-war 
figure  is  in  the  hreak-up  value  of  the  plant.-' 

14  082.  In  all  the  cases  of  valuation  you  have  given 
as  instances,  you  are  taking  pre-war  figures?— Yes, 
pre-war  figures  and  rates  of  interest  having  regard  to 
the  rates  in  pre-war  time. 

14  083  May  I  ask  you  as  to  your  practice.  You 
have  had  to  make  various  valuations  for  this  purpose 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  probably?— Yes,  I  am 
continually  engaged  on  valuations  of  mineral 
property. 

14.084.  Are  you   still   taking   this   at  the   pre-war 
standard  ?— No";  I  am  having  regard  to  the  present 
rate  of  money. 

14.085.  Therefore,  the  figures  which  you  are  giving 
us  here  on  the  pre-war  standard  for  capital  values 
would  have  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  rate 
of    interest  having   gone    up? — I    would   not   like  to 
make  that  statement  without  making  a  good  many 
qualifications. 

14.086.  At  any  rate  they  would  have  to  be  revised 
if  you   were  making  a  valuation   to-day? — Yes.       I 
should  have  to  revise  them. 

14.087.  Then  also  in  all  these  valuations  you  always 
assume  that  the  Mineral  Rights  Duty  and  the  Annual 
Increment  Duty  are  paid  and  go  on  being  paid? — In 
making  a  valuation  of  a  property  where  the  minerals 
were  not  in  lease  at  1909,  and  which  have  been  leased 
subsequently,    one    would    have   to  have    regard    to 
the  probabilities  of   the  duty  being   levied   on   that 
property,   and   make   a  deduction  from   the  revenue 
to  arrive  at  the  capital  value. 

14.088.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  I  want  to  ask  you 
first  whether  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  give  these 
estimates   in    your  valuable  last   two   paragraphs   in 
more   detail.       Could   you   kindly   give   them   to   the 
Commission    without   repeating   them    now,   and  will 
you  hand  them  in  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  we  may 
all  have  them?— I  have  submitted  already  a  schedule 
in  which  I  have  made  the  estimate  of  £1.50,000,000, 
and  I  can  explain  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

14.089.  Will  you  kindly  do  so? — I  take  the  basis  to 
obtain  that  capital  value  as  Is.  a  ton  profit  to  the 
lessee.       I   divide  the  collieries  into  various  classes, 
40  years'  life  and  more  (that  being  a  full-life  colliery), 
30  years'  life,  20  years'  life  and  10  years'  life,  and 
I   assume  that  those  four  classes  would  be  fairly  re- 
presentative  of    the    industry.     I    have    capitalised 
that  shilling  for  the  full-life  colliery  at  12  years'  pur- 
chase, which  is  practically  the  8  per  cent,  table  on 
a  40  years'  life,   and  I  have  capitalised  the  shorter 
lives,  2d.  of  the  shilling,  at  12  years'  purchase,  and 
the  remaining  lOd.  at  8  per  cent,  for  the  particular 
life. 

14.090.  Is  that  for   the  30   years?— For   the   three 
classes  of  30  years,  20  years  and  10  years.     I  have  now 
taken  only  the  average  line,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  to 
find  out  the  full  figures  I  have  taken  a  series  of  cases 
from  the  one  losing  money  to  the  one  making  2s.  3d. 
a  ton,  and  obtained  the  average  of  12d.  a  ton.       A 
colliery    losing   money     obviously    has    some    value. 
Therefore  I  have  attributed  a  rental  value  to  that,  and 
I  have  attributed  a  rental  value  to  each  one  from  the 
one  losing  money  to  the  one  making  no  profits  and 
no  loss,   and  carried  that  up   to  the  one  making   a 
shilling  a  ton,  and  then  carried  that  on  further  to  the 
one  making  2s.  2d.  a  ton.     Averaging  those  out  gives 
Is.    a  ten   on  the   lot.     The   colliery    making    a    loss 
must  have   a  value,  because   it  could  be  broken   up 
to-morrow  and  realisation  made   on   the   plant,    and 
therefore  regard  must  be  paid  to  that. 

14.091.  In  the  last  paragraph  you   say   that  your 
estimate  of  the  capital  value  of  the  lessors'  interests 
in  the  coal   mines  and   the  capital  value  of  the  un- 
developed   coalfield    is    £90,000,000.      How    is    that 
£90,000,000   split  up    between    (a)    valuation    of  the 
existing    rents    and   royalties,    and    (6)    undeveloped 
coal?-— My   estimate  of    the  minerals    which   are    in 
lease  (of  course,  this  is  a  rough  estimate,  becauie  the 


various  terms  are  not  before  me)  is  something  like 
£60,000,000  to  £65,000,000.  It  should  be  understood 
in  arriving  at  that  that  the  annual  rental  value 
adopted  for  capitalising,  taken  in  each  individual 
case  and  added  together,  will  give  a  much  higher 
figure  than  the  yield  for  the  particular  year  on  all 
cases,  and,  therefore,  I  take  the  capital  value  of 
the  leased  areas  at  something  like  11  years'  purchase 
of  the  net  rents  which  have  been  received,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purchase  price  of  the  <«t  i- 
mated  prospective  revenue  may  not  be  more  than 
eight  years'  purchase.  I  take  the  value  of  the  unde- 
veloped minerals  at  about  £20,000,000  to  £25,000,000. 

14.092.  How   is  that  arrived    at,  and   what  is   the 
process? — We  have    already    valued    in   the    Depart- 
ment   something   like    £10,000,000.     The    last    figure 
published  was  for  1916,  and  it  was  £8,000,000  then 
for   undeveloped   minerals.     I  take   £10,000,000,    the 
amount  we  have  dealt  with  now,   as  being  probably 
one-half  of  the  value  of  tihe  undeveloped  minerals. 

14.093.  Taking   the   geological   map  of   the   United 
Kingdom,  how  far  does  this  valuation  go?     Does  it 
go    so   far   as  the    concealed  fields,    for   example,   or 
where  does  it  step? — The  coal  immediately  adjoining 
a  developed  area  has  a  value  of,  say.   £20  an  acre. 
As  you    go   from  that,    mile   after   mile,   the    prices 
drop  down  until  it  comes  to  a  position  where  there  is 
no  probability  of  the  minerals  being   developed   for 
the  next  30  or  40  years,  in  which  case,  although  the 
coal  is  known   fairly   accurately  to  be  there,  it  has 
only   a  nominal   value,   possibly  only  adding   £1    an 
acre  to   the   surface,  or  less.     When  we  get  to  that 
point,  we  assume  that,  although  the  coalfield  exists 
beyond,   it   has    not  any    considerable    value   at   the 
present  time,  ite  value  at  the  present  time  is  merely 
nominal. 

14.094.  Have   you  this   method    mapped   at    all? — 
No,  we  deal  with  each  case  as  it  comes  along. 

14.095.  You  have  not  it  mapped  in  aones  of  value? 
— No,  we  deal  with  each  area  as  we  value  it.   We  have 
all   the  areas   which    we  have   valued   laid    down  on 
the  maps. 

14.096.  Would  it  be  possible  to  supply  such  maps 
to    the    Commission? — I    am    afraid     we    have    not 
authority  to  do  that  under  the  Finance  Act,  or  to 
give   any  information. 

14.097.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper :    I  gather  from   your 
last  answer  that,  in  assessing  the  value  of  minerals 
for   Death    Duty  purposes,  you    do    include  in  your 
valuation  the  valuation  of   undeveloped   minerals? — 
All    undeveloped    minerals    have    been     taken    into 
account  since  the  Finance   Act  of  1909,   certainly. 

14.098.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  Death  Duty 
has    been    assessed    in    respect    of    the   undeveloped 
minerals  according  to  their  values  in  the  manner  you 
have  just  described? — Since  1910,  certainly. 

14.099.  I  think  your  precis  is  pretty  clear,   but  I 
want  to  be  quite  clear  about  it  myself.     Of  course, 
there  are   two   interests   which   you    value ;    there  is 
what  you   call   the  rental  interest,    and   the   lessees' 
profit   interest.     Is  that  not  so? — Are  you  speaking 
entirely  of  the  lessees'  interest  in  the  colliery  now? 

14.100.  First  of  all,  I  am  speaking  of  the  minerals 
generally.     There  are  two  interests  in  minerals  which 
are    leased;    there    is    the    rental    interest    and    the 
lessees'  profit  interest? — Yes. 

14.101.  And    you    have    described   to    us   how    yon 
arrive  at  the  capital  value  of  what  I  may  call  the 
royalty  interest? — Yes 

14.102.  Then  under  a  separate  paragraph  you  de- 
scribe how  you  would  arrive  at  the  capital  value  of  the 
lessees'  profit  or  commercial   interest? — Yes. 

14.103.  Now,  as  you  have  very  fairly  told  us,  it  is 
a  rough  estimate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general 
information    to    the    Commission.     I    should    like   to 
know   this.     In   arriving  at  your  estimated   value  of 
£160,000,000,    which    is   tihe   capital    value    of     thu 
lessees'    profit   or    commercial    interest,    that  includes 
apparently  colliery  stores  at  current  prices? — Yes. 

14.104.  And   also  includes  the   discounted   value   of 
the  break-up  value  of  the  colliery  plant?— Yes. 

14.105.  I  gather  from  you  that  in  arriving  at  tliat 
figure  you  have  taken  into  account  the  change  in  the 
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•  t  ninco  the  war?-   In  Arriving   at   the 

up    value    of    tin-   plant    I    hava,    ami    th.it     i-, 
tlir  only   point   in    wlin-li    I    II.-IM-  had    regard    to  pi 

figures,  except   the  stores. 

I  I .loii.   With  regard  to  tin-  other  item  of  the  valu:i 
lion.    I    »ant.    to   see  exactly   what   the   £150,000,000 
include-,       I'o    you   soe  what    I    moan?     V 

I  I,lo7.    I     take     it     that    the    other     item     in    your 
lion     is    tin-   capitalist!    value    of -the    estimated 
prnhahle  average  ronunen -iul   profit    of    the  lesseeP- 
h    i--   tlie  e-iimate  of  tho  capital   value  of  tho 
or    tlie    equivalent    thereto,    where    :\ 
freeholder  is  uorking  his  own  coal. 

ll.lo-  JT«  Those  eases  of  course  on  the  whole 
lire  eoni|i;ii:itive!y  rare? — Yes. 

II.  KH).   Therefore  if  you  were  valuing  for  the  State,   • 

ling  (lie  State  to  be,  tho  purchaser,  and  you  were, 
valuing  the  collieries  belonging  to  a  company,  those 
are  the  only  assets  belonging  to  this  company  which 
would  be  included  in  the  valuation? — The  colliery 
;iml  the  stores  and  tlie  lireak-np  value  of  the  plant 
and  any  by  product  plant  or  coke  ovens  which  there 
might  be. 

1-1.110.  That  is.  all  means  by  which  tho  profit  which 
you  are  capitalising  was  created? — Yes. 

14,111.  The  word  "  assets"  has  been  used  once  or 
twice  here  in  a  loose  manner,  if  I  may  say  so.  You 
would  not  include  in  that  the  value  of  the  invested 
reserve  funds  of  a  colliery  undertaking? — Reserve 
funds  must  be  excluded,  because  in  arriving  at  that 
valuation  of  £150,000,000  I  have  had  regard  only  lo 
tho  lives  of  the  collieries  and  have  excluded  any 
redemption  or  reserve  fund  which  might  have  been 
^ide. 

11,11..  Suppose  I  had  a  colliery  worth  on  the  basis 
of  your  valuation  £.500,000,  but  because  I  was  a 
compa'ny  I  had  another  £500.000  of  invested  reserve 
represented  bv  War  Loan,  which  was  the  accumula- 
tion of  past  years'  profits :  they  would  not  be  touched 
by  your  valuation,  would  they? — No,  they  are  ex- 
cluded altogether. 


M.ll.'l.  And  tho  name  observation  would  equally 
apply  it  I  li.ipp.-n,.<|  nn  a  colliery  owner  also  to  be  a 
•  ner.  It  I  acre  the  owner  of  Khtp*.  for  example, 
•i  nd  kept  a  <  |,  .,,.,,  e  HO-OII  nt.  showing  the  profit*  thorn 
whips  realised,  those  would  not  be  included  in  your 
valuation:-—  They  would  bo  quite  excluded;  it  in  only 
what  is  on  the  colliery  promises. 

M.I  I  I.  I  only  want  it  cloar  on  the  note.  Of  course 
you  understand  it  and  no  do  1. 

Mr  I-'  HI,,  I;  ll,,,l,,r.i:  Did  I  understand  the  witneni 
to  say  it  included  coke  ovens  and  bv-product  plain 

Mr.   /,'.    ir.  Cooper:   YflB. 

Witness:  Yes,  anything  on  the  colliery  premised. 

14.115.  Anything    which    would    create    the    profit 
which  you   were   capitalising?  —  Yes. 

14.116.  Chairman:  Would  yon  kindly  do  two  thing.* 
for  the  Commission?     Sir  Leo   Money   asked  you  to 
give  certain  figures  and  tho  method  by  which  you  gel 
at  them,   and  you   were  good   enough  to  give  them. 
No   doubt   they  will   appear  on   the  Notes,   but   will 
you  give  us   a  memorandum   as  to   that  so  that  we 
can    circulate   it    among    the    members   of   the   Com- 
mission?- Yes,  that  is  as  to  how  the  £150,000,000  U 
arrived  at? 

14.117.  Yes,    and    the    same    with    regard    to    Mr. 
Cooper.      Will     you     give    us    in     detail     how     the 

O.QpO  is  arrived  at  ?^  Yes. 


14.118.  And  the  £90,000,000?—  I  cannot  give  much 
more  information  about  the  £90,000,000  than  I  have 
already  given,   because   I    have  not    any    more   data. 
Hut  I  can  with  regard  to  the  other. 

14.119.  Give   what  you  can,   and   if  you   will   send 
one  copy  to  me,  I  will  have  it  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

N<>  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt, 
but  with  regard  to  the  £90,000,000,  I  understood  the 
iv'tness  said  certain  valuations  had  taken  place  on 
a  method.  Perhaps  the  witness  would  explain  that 
method. 

Witness  :   Yes,  I  will  do  that. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  RICHARD  FKEPF.HICK  PF.UCY,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


11.120.  Chairman:     I    think    you     are    a    mining 
•H'cr  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution? 

—Yes. 

14.121.  Have  you  had  over  30  years'  experience  in 
the  supervision  of  colliery  leases,  and  have  you  been 
concerned  in  the  estimation  and  calculation  of  mineral 
royalties  for  many  large  estates? — Yes. 

11.122.  Are   you    a   mineral   valuer   in   the  employ- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  have  you 
been  engaged  on  Estate  Duty  valuations  of  minerals, 
nnd.  on  the  original  valuations  which  have  to  be  made 
under  tho  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910? — Yes. 

II.  12.'!.  Are  yon  al.so  a  technical  adviser  to  the 
Controller  of  Coal  Mines?— Yes. 

I'luiii  -iniiii:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  rend  your 
evidence. 

Secretary : 

"  The  market  value  of  unworked  coal  depends 
chiefly  upon  its  quality  and  upon  the  length  of  time 
which  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  required  or  brought 
into  actual  working. 

The  very  existence  of  coal  is  always  a  matter  of 
surmise.  Coal  cannot  be  absolutely  known  to  exist 
until  it  becomes  visible  to  the  eye. 

The  existence  of  coal  is,  therefore,  a  subject  of 
iimjectnre  and  speculation,  and  the  present  value  of 
any  supposed  area  of  coal  is  governed  by  the  strength 
<>l  the  conjecture  or  the  measure  of  reliance  that  can 
he  placed  upon  a  surmise. 

Tlie  degree  of  probability  is  really  a  Geologist's 
problem,  but  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  a 
specified  area  can  be  worked  is  an  Economist's 
problem. 

In  a  well-developed  coal-field  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty of  existence  of  coal  under  a  specified  area  may 
l>»  relatively  great,  while  in  the  case  of  ail  area 
situated  at  a  great  distance  from  any  working  colliery 
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tlie  degree  of  certainty  m«iy  be  relatively  small.  A 
buyer  would  give  a  much  higher  price  per  acre  for 
the  first  area  than  he  would  for  the  second. 

To  calculate  the  present-day  \alue  of  an  iittirorki'd 
area  of  coal,  the  probable  full  royalty  value  of  the 
coal  when  it  comes  into  working  is  first  estimated, 
and  the  resultant  value  is  then  discounted  by  the 
application  of  a  suitable  r?.te  of  compound  interest. 

The  rate  of  compound  in'/erest  may  bo  6,  8,  10,  15, 
or  possibly  even  20  per  cent. 

At  10  per  cent,  money  doubles  itself  in  seven  years, 
and,  if  there  is  a  delay  of  seven  years  before  the 
Royalty  payable  upon  coal  can  be  obtained,  the 
present  value  is  only  one  half  of  what  its  future  value 
will  be. 

Coal  which  has  a  Royalty  value  of,  say,  £100  per 
acre,  but  which  will  not  be  worked,  say  for  20  years, 
has  only  a  present  value  of  about  £15  per  acre.  If  the 
delay  is  30  years,  it  is  only  worth  about  £5  per  acre-, 
and  if  it  will  be  50  years  before  it  can  be  worked,  it 
can  only  be  worth  to-day  about  £1  an  acre,  although 
it  will  eventually  produce  £100  per  acre. 

To  value  the  Landlord's  interest  in  coal  which  is 
already  comprised  in  a  lease,  or  is  now  being  worked, 
it  is  necessary  te  ascertain  what  probable  future 
income  will  be  derived  from  its  working,  and  then, 
by  the  application  of  an  appropriate  discounting  rate 
of  interest,  the  sum  which  any  prudent  speculator 
could  bo  advised  to  give  for  the  prospect  of  receiving 
the  royalties  is  computed. 

The  valuation  of  minerals  is  not  quite  so  simple  k 
matter  as  I  have  here  explained  because  there  are 
technical  questions  relating  to  the  replacement  of  th« 
Capital  by  Sinking  Funds  and  the  allowances  which 
should  be  made  for  the  "taxation  of  the  Sinking 
Funds,  but  these  points  are  only  matters  of  profes- 
sional detail. 
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Under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  a  Mineral 
Rights  Duty  of  Is.  in  the  £  was  imposed  on  all 
royalties  yielded  from  the  working  of  coal  which  was 
on  the  30th  April,  1909,  then  already  being  worked 
or  comprised  in  a  lease,  and  Annual-Increment- Value 
Duty  became  chargeable  on  all  minerals  which  sub- 
sequently came  into  working  or  became  comprised  in 
a  lease. 

The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  place  a  special  tax 
on  Increment.  Under  the  scheme  of  the  Act 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  became  payable  upon  all  values 
in  excess  of  an  Annual-Equivalent  of  the  original 
value  as  on  the  30th  April,  1909.  In  effect  the  State 
became  owner  of  one-fifth  share  of  the  increment 
accruing  upon  all  minerals  not  under  lease  or  being 
worked  in  1909. 

The  original  value  of  all  unworked  coal  had  to  be 
ascertained  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
valuations  the  boundaries  of  the  mineral  estates  of 
the  Kingdom  have  been  ascertained,  and  the  value  of 
most  of  the  unworked  coal  in  the  Kingdom  (known  to 
exist  or  surmised)  has  already  been  provisionally 
valued.  There,  therefore,  exists  at  the  disposal  of 
the  State  a  mass  of  information  which  would,  in  the 
event  of  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  the  national- 
ising of  minerals,  be  of  very  great  value. 

The  value  of  all  the  coal  at  the  present  time  com- 
prised in  leases  or  being  worked  by  the  proprietors 
can  be  roughly  gauged. 

Taking  the  average  royalty  at  6d.  a  ton  on  240 
million  tons  (net),  the  aggregate  royalties  would 
amount  to  £6,000,000  per  annum.  The  total  present- 
day  market  value  of  such  an  income  might  work  out 
at  10  years'  purchase  (a  price  equal  to  10  years'  rent) 
(on  8  per  cent,  basis  and  an  average  life  of  20  years) 
that  is  £60,000.,000. 

This  is  the  approximate  value  of  all  the  coal  which 
is  at  present  being  worked.  The  present-day  value  of 
all  the  coal  which  is  not  at  present  being  worked  is 
much  less,  because  the  time  when  such  unproved  coal 
must  come  into  working  involves  a  period  of  delay 
or  deference.  I  should  approximately  value  it  at 
£20,000,000. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  the  present 
value  of  all  the  coal  in  the  Kingdom,  as  under  any 
purchase  scheme  it  would  be  the  aggregate  value  of 
thousands  of  separate  negotiations,  or  at  least  of 
many  separate  valuations,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to 
place  the  total  between  the  two  extremes  of 
£50,000,000  and  £100,000,000  sterling." 

14.124.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb  :     I    gather    that    your 
calculations  necessarily   depend  on  your   taking  what 
you    call    a    suitable    rate    of   compound    interest   in 
every  case? — Yes. 

14.125.  And   you  say  there  the    rate  of  compound 
interest  may  be  6,  8,   10,  15,  or  possiblv  even  20  per 
cent.  ?— Yes. 

14.126.  I   understand    that   that    figure    is   arrived 
at  by  taking  into  account  what  I  may  call  the  .special 
risk  of  mining,  and  also  the  current  rate  of  interest? 
—Yes,    both. 

14.127.  Consequently,  if  we  may  assume  the  special 
risk  of  mining  to  remain  unchanged,  your  valuation 
at    any    particular    time    would    depend    upon    the 
current  rate  of  interest?— It  will  vary  with  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest. 

14.128.  I  notice  you  give  some  figures'  towards  the 
nd,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  .whether  those  are  worked 

out  on  the  pre-war  rate  of  interest  ?_Those  are 
worked  out  on  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  and 
the  prevailing  value  of  money  in  the  market  in  the 
pre-war  days. 

14.129.  I   think   it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
rate   of    interest  has  consideraby    increased    as    com- 
PS^ionltA    1914.?-Tt  h!>s  within  my  knowledge. 

14.130.  Accordingly  these  capital  figures  which  are 
;iyen    here    as  arrived   at   on    the   pre-war    rate    of 

interest  would  have  to  be  varied  if  you  take  into 
account  the  present-day  rate  of  interest  ?— The  pre 
sent  values  would  have  to  be  considerably  modified 

14.131.  They  would  bo  modified  in  the  direction  of 
reduction,  would  they  not?_At  the  present  moment 

n  the  direction  of  reduction.  If  you  would  care 
to  near  it,  I  would  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
point. 


14,132.  If  you  please? — There  is  a  distinct  relation- 
ship between  the  value  of  a  risky  speculation  and  a 
safe    speculation.     Prior    to    the    war     a    gilt-edged 
speculation,  or  at  least   a  purchase    of    an    annuity 
based  upon  a  State  security,  might  be  a  3  per  cent, 
rate.    A  speculation  in  a  fairly  risky  colliery  enter- 
prise might  be  8  per  cent.,  so  that  there  is  there  dis- 
tinctly a    difference   of    at   least  5   per  cent.,    which 
measures  the  risk  that  the  speculator  runs  in  placing 
his  money.     Now  since  gilt-edged  securities  and  State 
securities  have  risen  from  a  3  per  cent,  to  a  5  per 
cent    rate,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
rates  of  risky  speculations,     I  could  make  it  clearer 
perhaps    by    assuming   that    a    purchaser    is    in    the 
market,    and    he   has    money  to  invest.     In    pre-war 
times   he   may   select    from    the    safe    3    per    cent, 
investments,    or,    if    he    has   an    element    of    specu- 
lation   in  his  nature,  he  may  take  the   8   per   cent, 
with   its  risks'.     To-day   the   second  risk   conies   into 
competition  and  in  rivalry  with  the  5  per  cent,  rate 
and  a  man  who  would  prefer  to  take  an  8  per  cent, 
risk  in  pre-war  time,  as  compared  with  a  3  per  cent. 
safe  investment,  will  to-day  take  the  5  per  cent,  safety 
in  preference  to  the  8  per  cent,  risk;  so  that  neces- 
sarily   the    rate    of    interest    upon    the    speculative 
property    must    rise    to    some    degree    to    correspond 
to  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  money   in   the  market,   in 
other  words,   with  the  rate  of  investment   upon  safe 
speculations.     That  is  the  first  point,  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  there  is  another  very  important  point.     The 
rent  which  is  derived  from  royalties  from  a  colliery 
investment  is,  under  Income  Tax  rules,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  Income  Tax  upon  the  whole  of  that  in- 
come.    Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  part  of  the  income 
from  a  mining  rent  is  capital.    The  mining  rent  is  not 
truly  a  rent  at  all :    it  is  the  price  of  the  chattel,  for 
the  coal  when  it  is  sold  is  a  chattel,  and  the  landlord 
sells  the  substance  and  gets  a  payment  which  consists 
of  two  elements — the  element  of  remuneration  which 
he  may  fairly  spend  and  the  element  of  sinking  fund 
which   he   must  re-invest   for  the   redemption  of   the 
original  capital.     Now  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  does  not 
distinguish  between  those  two  elements,  and  therefore 
Income  Tax  is  payable  upon  the  capital  portion  of  the 
income.     In  other  words,  the  sinking  fund  is  liable  to 
payment  of  Income  Tax.     At  the  present  moment  with 
a    short    life,    it   is  a   very    serious    matter    indeed. 
The  result  in  a  rough  way  is  that  the  capital   value 
is    greatly    depressed    by    the   present    6s.    in   the   £ 
Income     Tax,      where     in     pre-war     times     it     was 
practically    negligible.       So    that    from     that     point 
of  view  the  present  value  in  minerals  is  also  depressed. 
And,   if  I   may  quote  a  third  instance,  the   influence 
of  this  Commission  may  have  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  the  value  of  the  minerals  in  the  market.     If  a 
man  thinks  he  is  going  to  lose  his  minerals  he  will 
unload     at     a      low      price.       The     landlord,     who 
would  have  demanded   in  pre-war  times   6   or   7    per 
cent,  rate  of  interest,  might  possibly,  if  he  felt  a  scare 
or  was  subject  to  fear,  sell  out  on  10  or  12  per  cent 
Thus     there     are     many     causes     which     tend     to 
lower  the  value  of  a  mining  speculation  at  the  present 
time.     Perhaps  I  may  add  this :    I  am  expressing  my 
own  opinions;  although  I  am  permitted  by  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  and  by  the  Coal  Controller  and  the 
Board  ^of   Trade   to  give   this  evidence,    I     am    not 
authorised  in  any  sense  to  represent  them.     It  is  my 
own  opinion  entirely,  and   I   am  responsible  for  this 
opinion  to  myself  only. 

14.133.  Just  to  make  it  clear,  you  give  a  figure  horr 
based    on    10   years'    purchase    of     the     royalties    of 
£60,000,000?— Yes. 

14.134.  That,  I  gather,  would  be  based  upon  pre-war 
rates  of  interest  ?— Yes. 

14.135.  You  have  actually  said   here  in  your   proof 
what  I  think  is  a  slip :   "  The  total  present-day  market 
value  of  such  an  income  might  work  out  at  10  .-years' 
purchase    (a  price  equal   to   10  years'   rent   on  8   ]  or 

^J^19'8  and  an  avpra£e  life  of  20  years),  that  is, 
4-60,000,000.  '  You  do  not  mean  that  that  would  l.o 
the  result  of  a  calculation  at  the  present  day0-  T 
admit  the  word  "present-day"  is  used  there  in  a 
technical  sense.  I  meant  present'value  as  undprst  .  ,1 
by  an  actuary. 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE. 
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II  l.'lii.    N..|    ihe    \alnation    111. ii    would   l>o   in    1910P 

14,i;»r.  Vni  point  out  Unit,  witli  rmurd  t<>  uawornd 

1,  I.  i  red  value,   the  present  valuo 

;     \ei\    iniirli   less   because  you  say   ai  10  per 

-olf  in  7  years? — Yes. 

11.1:1-..  Con  .'niu'inK   .'MTV  riM   iii   the  rate  of  in- 
h;i,  ;i    ver)    alarming  ell'oct  in  diminishing  the 
futniv   value   of   coal:'      Yes. 

ll.l-'t!'.   And   tin-  higher  the  rate  of  interest  secured 
ecuritiee  the-  lower  becomes  the  present-day 
value  "i  future  ooal? — Yes. 

11.110.  Mr.     It.    II.    Td\rni  n\     I    understand    from 
,il,;,t    Mm  saj    i  lint,  tlto  mineral  value  of  the  property 
diminishes   as   tho   number  of   years   before,   which   it 

jiloited    increase? — Yes. 

11.111.  A  i    almut  what  period   of   time   at   the   pi.' 

of    interest    \\onld    mineral    value    become 
I   have  already  stated  that  in  50  years 
iO  years  would  reduce  it  to  £1  per 
Perhaps    that  is   overstating    it,    because   one 
tJmulii   re mher  that  no  sensible  man  will  give  any- 
thing for  any   property   from  which  he  cannot  derive 
income  Tor  50  years. 

13.14'J.  Nir    L.    Chiozza   Money:    Would   you    care, 
having     regard     to    those    considerations    which    yon 
!    to    us    to   make  a   post-war   valuation  to  cor- 
n-pond to  the  figures  which  you  have  given  in  your 
•  randumP — I    would    not    care   to    do    so.     It   is 
at  the   present   time  to  do  it,  because  we 
have  not  arrived  at  post-war  times.     I  cannot  foresee 
what   will   be   the   vnlue   of   the   market   in   post-war 
tunes. 

14.1  l:f.  T  mean  having  regard  to  the  current  rate 
of  interest  at  this  moment? — I  could  make  a  valu- 
ation at  the  present  moment,  I  think,  but  that  would 
not  show  a  post-war  value. 

11.14-1.  I    am    speaking    in    the   sense   that   I    now 

ss  it.  having  regard  to  the  present  rate  of  in- 

.     You  could   do  that,  could  you  not? — Yes.     I 

should  be  inclined  to  raise  tho  interest  rate  by  one  or 

two  per  cent. 

14.145.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  presume  your  number 
of  years'  purchase  will  depend  upon  the  average  life 
nr  tli©  life  you  are  assuming,  and  it  will  be  affected 
hy  it? -Yes. 

14.146.  In   the   illustration    given    by  you    in   your 
a,  if  the  average  life  had  been  30  or  40  years, 

then  assuming  for  the  moment  that  your  rate  of 
interest  was  right,  there  would  be  somewhat  of  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  years'  purchase? — Yes. 

1-1,147.  First  of  all,  your  values  here  are  valuations 
simply  of  the  royalty  interest? — Entirely. 

14.148.  Have  you,  since  the  war  began,   made  any 
valuation  or  agreed  any  valuations  for  Death  Duty 
purposes? — Yes. 

14.149.  Assuming  the  case  of  what  Mr.  O'Donahue 
(ailed   a   "  full  life,"   20,  30  or  40  years,  would  you 
tell  me  how  much  per  cent,  you  have  taken  in  that 
case,   assuming  that  was  the  normal  case,   and   there 

ID  special  consideration  affecting'  the  case  either 
way,  up  or  down? — It  is  the  rate  of  interest  or  the 
purchase  which  you  require  to  know  in  modern 
valuations. 

11.1.")0.  Tn  what  I  may  call  war  valuations? — Yes, 
in  war  times. 

14.151.  I  should  like  to  have  that   information? — 
In    the  course   of    my   practice   I   have    agreed   on    a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  I  would  have  agreed  to 
in  pre-war  times. 

14.152.  Will  you  tell  me,  assuming  again  a  normal 
of    valuing    a    royalty    interest,    how    much    per 

have  taken   in   war  times? — From  8  to  10 
where  in  pre-war  times  for  the  same  estate 
I  have  taken  7  or  8  per  cent.     I  have  in  my  mind  a 
fairly   well    secured   rent. 

14,15.3.  That  is  what  I  am  thinking  of,  and  that  is 

tly   what   I   wanted   to   know? — Yes. 
14.15!.  In   your   precis   at   the   bottom  of   the   first 
column    there   are  some  words   printed1  in   italics.      1 
n°s-nme   that   those    words    are    intended  to  bo   some- 
thing in   the  nature  of  a  quotation,  are  they  not? — 

is  mere  emphasis. 

1  1.155.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  expres- 
whieh     are    similar     iii    the    Finance    Act? — I 
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wanted  to  divide  minerals  into  two  clfcMM — ihoM 
win.  h  were  being  worked  and  those  which  wero  not 
— so  that  tho  part*  in  italic*  would  correspond. 

14.156.  As  you    know,   tho   Finance  Act  speak*  of 
in nxrals    comprised    in    a    mining    lease    or    being 
uoikodP — Yes,  worked  by  the  proprietor*. 

14.157.  That   is  one  class,  and  the  Increment  Value 
Duty  applies  to  tho  other  class.     There  is  no  Incre- 
ment   Value    Duty    charged    in    respect  of    minerals 
which  in    April,    1909,    were   either   comprised    in    a 
mining  lease   or    being    worked.      Is   not  that  soP — 
Yes,  that  is  so.     I  should  say,  to  make  it  quite  clear, 
that  tho  Mineral  Rights  Duty  was  in  lieu  of  it. 

14.158.  Yes,  I  agree?— So  that  a  duty  was  imposed. 

14.159.  Yes ;  we  are  quite  at  one.     The  expression 
"  minerals  which  are  being  worked,"  which   is  used 
in  section  22  of   the  Act  to  which  I   am  referring, 
and  with  which  undoubtedly  you  are  familiar,  is  do- 
fined  by  section  24? — Yes. 

14.160.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  definition  in  sec- 
tion 24 :   "  Where  any  minerals  are  at  any  time  being 
worked  ....    all   the  minerals   which    belong   to  the 
same  proprietor,  if  the  minerals,  are  being  worked  by 
the  proprietor  " — that  is  the  freeholder? — Yes. 

14,161 "or  which  the  lessee  has  power  to 

work,  if  the  minerals  are  being  worked  by  a  lessee, 
and  which  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be 
worked  by  the  same  colliery  ....  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  minerals  which  are  being  worked  at  that  date  "  ? — 
Yes. 

14.162.  Now  you  also  use  another  expression  which 
1  want  to  clear  up.     You  talk  about  annual  equivalent 
value? — Yes. 

14.163.  There    you    are   referring   no   doubt   to   the 
provision  in  that  same  section  22  (3),  where  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  case  of  minerals  which  are  not 
comprised  in  the  lease  or  being  worked  in  the  sense 
defined  by  the  Act  (what  I  call  unproved  minerals), 
fixes  the  annual  value  at  two  twenty-fifths  parts  of 
the  capital  value? — Yes,  that  is  8  per  cent. 

14.164.  8ir  Adam  Nimmo:    I  understand  that  the 
views  which  you  express  here  are  personal  views? — 
Yes. 

14.165.  But  I  take  it  from  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  prtcis  that  you  regard  the  valuation  of  colliery 
undertakings     or    mineral     royalties     as     a     special 
problem     by     itself? — That     the    two     form     special 
problems? 

14.166.  No;    they    form   a    special    problem    apart 
altogether    from    the  principle   of    nationalisation? — 
Nationalisation   is    not   involved    in   the   question   of 
valuation. 

14.167.  So   I    understand.     Do   I    understand    your 
view  to  be  that  a  general  overhead  valuation  might 
be  an  unfair  basis  to  take?     Would  you  not  require 
to  have  regard  to  individual   positions   in  the  light 
of   all   the   facts   surrounding   these   individual   posi- 
tions?— If  it  were  necessary  to  compensate  the  indi- 
vidual owners,  it  would  be  equally  necessary  to  make 
separate  and  distinct  valuations   for   every   separate 
property. 

14.168.  And   you    suggest   that,    I    think,   in   your 
precis? — Yes. 

14.169.  I    take   it,    in    the   case   of   colliery   under- 
takings, you  would  require  to  deal  not  only  with  what 
we   regard    as   assets,  but  with  the  financial   potenti- 
alities of  tho  undertaking? — Most  decidedly;  that   is 
the  principal  thing  to  be  valued. 

14.170.  That  might  not  be   represented  simply  by 
an    overhead   amount  which  was   given  on   the   basis 
of    so    many    years'    purchase    of   that    undertaking 
slumped    with  the    whole    of    the    undertakings  that 
were  being  dealt  with? — It  is  quite  clear  in  fairness 
the  average  rate  could  not  be  applied  to  individual 

cases. 

14.171.  Then   I    take  it   that   probably   you    would 
agree  that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  whole  ques^ 
tion  of   valuation  would  be  to  refer  it  to  a  special 
tribunal  that  could  go  into  the  whole  of  the  facts? — 
In   my  opinion    th.it    is   a    wise   and   proper   thing   to 
do. 

14.172.  And  does  that  amount  to  this — that  any  per- 
sonal  views   which   arc  expressed   about  valuation  at 
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this  stage  might  be  regarded  as  premature,  and  as 
rather  tending  to  prejudice  any  full  and  complete 
enquiry  which  might  be  made  at  a  later  stage,  if  that 
were  so  decided  upon,  in  respect  of  the  proper  basis 
of  valuation?— There  is  some  truth  in  that.  Of  course 
everything  that  I  say  now  has  some  future  influence, 
and  so  has  the  evidence  in  every  Commission. 

14,173.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  probably 
this  very  important  question  of  valuation  would  be 
best  dealt  with  by  referring  it  to  a  specially  appointed 


tribunal? — I    think    only    experts    are    competent  to 
make  the  valuation. 

14.174.  And  that  before  such  a  tribunal  a  full  and 
fair  enquiry  could  be  made? — It  could  be  made. 

14.175.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  facts  into  account? 
—Yes. 

14.176.  And   getting   the  benefit  of   all   the   expert 
knowledge  and  advice  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  so  vast  a  problem? — It  appears  to  be  a  highly 
proper    proceeding. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
JOHN  GEOBGE  LAMBTON,  EARL  OF  DURHAM,  Sworn  and    Examined. 


14,177.  Chairman:  I  will  read  the  precis  of  evidence 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Coal  Commission  by  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  E.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Durham : 

"  I  own  the  coal  under  12,411  acres  of  land  in  tie 
County  of  Durham. 

All  this  coal  is  let,  and  is  being  worked  or  will  be 
worked  shortly. 

For  at  least  100  years  prior  to  1896  I  and  my  pre- 
decessors were  amongst  the  largest  colliery  owners  in 
the  County  of  Durham.  We  not  only  held  leases  of 
coal  belonging  to  others  but  we  developed  and  worked 
a  large  portion  of  our  own  coal. 

In  1896  I  ceased  to  be  a  colliery  owner  by  selling  to  a 
Company  formed  by  Lord  Joicey  all  my  leasehold 
collieries  and  all  my  plant  and  machinery  at  all  my 
collieries,  both  freehold  and  leasehold,  and  at  the  same 
time  leased  to  this  Company  for  60  years  the  freehold 
coal  worked  by  me.  The  tonnage  rents  payable  by  the 
Company  for  this  coal  were  the  same  as  those  then 
being  paid  by  me  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  their  immediately  adjacent  coal. 

Neither  I  nor  my  father,  who  succeeded  the  first 
Earl  of  Durham,  have  ever  prevented  coal  being 
worked  by  refusing  to  lease.  One  lease  still  current 
was  granted  by  my  father  in  1867. 

Of  the  12,411  acres  of  coal  owned  by  me  and  leased 
to  Colliery  Companies,  my  title  deeds  show  that 
approximately  6,000  acres  were  bought  within  the  last 
100  years,  4,000  acres  were  bought  between  1720  and 
1820,  and  the  remainder  is  ancient  land  owned  by  the 
Lambton  family.  Details  of  these  purchases  can  be 
furnished  by  my  agent  if  required. 

I  have  had  these  title  deeds  examined,  and  they 
show  that  the  purchase  of  the  lands  acquired  since 
1720  included  the  coal,  the  minerals  being  expressly 
mentioned,  but  even  if  this  was  not  so,  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  law  from  time  immemorial  that  surface  and 
minerals  constitute  one  property,  except  as  regards 
gold  and  silver,  which  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

Apart  from  these  purchases,  I  or  my  predecessors 
have  purchased  over  1,250  acres  of  freehold  land 
within  the  last  200  years,  from  which  purchases  the 
coal  is  expressly  excluded  by  the  deeds  being  reserved 
to  the  vendors. 

In  addition  to  the  royalty  rents  which  I  receive  for 
the  coal  which  I  own,  I  receive  under  the  conditions  of 
my  mining  leases  certain  underground  wayleave,  shaft 
rents,  and  surface  wayleaves  for  the  use  my  property 
is  put  to  in  bringing  coals  belonging  to  other  people 
through  it. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
these  charges,  but  the  answer  is  that  these  charges 
were  part  of  the  bargain  when  the  collieries  were 
leased,  and  were  agreed  to  by  both  parties  as  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Further,  I  own  certain  surface  railways,  which  I  let 
at  a  fixed  rental  to  those  who  work  the  coal.  In  one 
ease  where  coal,  not  belonging  to  the  collieries  I 
originally  sold  to  the  Company,  is  brought  over  my 
line,  I  charge  Jd.  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  use  of  my 
railway  for  such  coal. 

In  1913  and  1918  respectively  I  received :  — 

1913. 

For  royalty  on  my  coal        52,860    4  11 

„     underground     wayleave,    shaft 

rents,  and  surface  wayleaves      4,272    5     7 
,.     rent  on  railways  1,778  14    8 


1918 
35,620    4     6 


For  royalty  on  my  coal 
„     underground     wayleave,     shaft 

rents,  and  surface  wayleaves      3,027  13    7 
„     rent  of  railways  1,875    0    0 


£68,911     6     2 


£40,522  18     1 

This  represents  in  1913  royalty  rents  on  2,338,604 
tons  or  5-424d.  per  ton.  The  underground  wayleaves, 
shaft  rents,  and  surface  wayleaves  were  on  970,113 
tons  or  l-056d.  per  ton. 

In  1918  the  figures  were:  Royalty  rents  on  1,526,315 
tons  or  5'6d.  per  ton,  and  underground  wayleaves, 
etc.,  on  670,793  tons  or  l-083d.  per  ton. 

All  my  royalty  rents  are  at  fixed  tonnage  prices, 
and  not  on  a  sliding  scale  varying  with  the  selling 
price  of  coal,  and  average  5jd.  per  ton  where  I  own 
the  coal. 

In  addition  I  am  entitled  to  1,500  tons  of  coal  free 
for  the  use  of  myself  and  my  employees  in  each  year. 

These  rents  include  payment  for  all  the  surface 
occupied  by  the  colliery  buildings  and  such  land  as 
was  occupied  by  spoil  heaps  at  the  time  of  the  leases 
and  in  many  cases  the  land  occupied  by  the  workmen's 
houses. 

The  rent  charged  for  the  surface  railways  works  out 
at  about  double  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land 
occupied. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  royalty  received  by 
me  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present  the  State 
charges  on  the  amounts  I  receive — Mineral  Rights 
Duty  at  Is.  in  the  pound,  Income  Tax  at  6s.  in  the 
pound,  and  Super  Tax  at  4s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  Out  of 
the  balance  (8s.  6d.  in  the  pound)  I  have  to  bear  the 
expense  of  supervising  the  working  of  the  mines,  of 
collecting  the  rents,  and  legal  expenses. 

Barriers  separate  one  privately  owned  royalty 
from  another,  but  leave  and  encouragement  to  work 
away  such  barriers  is  constantly  given  by  my  agents 
wherever  in  their  opinion  this  can  be  done  with 
general  regard  to  the  safety  of  my  own  and  the 
neighbouring  mines.  Joint  agreements  between 
royalty  owners  for  the  working  of  barriers  and  for 
substituting  others,  which  will  enable  more  coal  to  be 
worked,  are  constantly  being  arrived  at. 

In  all  my  leases  there  is  a  general  clause  allowing 
the  Colliery  Companies  to  acquire  land  for  colliery 
purposes  or  for  building  houses  on  paying  double  the 
agricultural  rent  of  such  land  for  the  term  of  their 
lease. 

At  the  end  of  the  lease  such  houses  fall  in  to  me, 
but  in  practice  are  always  re-let  to  the  Colliery  Com- 
pany at  no  increase  of  rent. 

As  tenant  for  life  under  my  father's  will,  I  have 
power  to  grant  mining  leases  for  60  years. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  fact  that  I  own  this  coal 
and  receive  rents  for  it  induces  me  and  my  agent  con- 
stantly to  watch  and  see  that  all  available  coal  is 
worked.  If  a  Government  official  let  the  coal  he 
would  have  no  personal  interest  in  getting  as  much 
coal  worked  as  possible. 

When  circumstances  arise,  as  they  do  from  time  to 
time,  which  lead  the  workers  of  the  coal  to  apply  for 
modification  of  their  leases,  such  adjustments  are 
made  expeditiously  and  without  red  tape  under  the 
present  system ;  whereas  if  the  Government  owned  the 
coal  the  procedure  would  tend  .to  be  complicated, 
cumbersome,  and  dilatory." 
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11,17s.  Mr.  linlh'rt  Smillie:  I  suppose  it  may  bo 
t.ih- n  ili"  land  uhiih  includes  tho  minerals  mid 
.  is  e.-Miiitial  to  tho  life  of  the  people?  It 
you  liko;  I  accepl  that. 

11,I7!>.  Tli.'  people  in  a  country  cannot  live  without 
land?— They  cannot  live  in  tho  air-- no. 

Ml-11  Tlu'  holders  of  land,  provided  a  limti<-.l 
number  <>i'  people  hold  tho  whole  of  tho  land,  practi- 
cally lioM  i  he  lives  of  the  people  in  tho  land  at 
ihiMi-  dis|M*ial?  -I  do  not  accept  that. 

14,181.  Von  do  agree  that  the  land  is  essential 
(<>  die  life  of  the  people,  but  you  will  not  accept 
tho  proposal  that  if  the  laud  in  the  country  is  in 
tlu>  hands  <il  a  limited  number  of  people  practically 
the  lives  of  tho  people  is  in  their  hands  only? — I 
maintain  tin*  lives  of  tho  people  on  my  land  are 
as  tial'i-  and  as  happy  aa  under  any  other  form  of 
on  net-ship.  It  makes  no  difference  to  them  whether 
I  hold  tho  land  or  not  in  that  respect. 

14,18'J.  li  the  people  cannot  live  without  the  land 
and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  people 
who  say  they  own  the  land,  is  not  the  lives  of  the 
pi-ople,  in  their  hands  also? — No. 

14.183.  Land  is  quite  as  necessary  to  life  as  fresh 
water,  or   air  or  sunshine? — Yes,  or   bread. 

14.184.  You    cannot    get    bread    without   the   laud. 
The  purposes  of  land,  or  one  of  its  purposes,   is  to 
get  bread:'     That  is  a  platitude. 

14.185.  You    say  you    own    the    coal    under   12,400 
acres  of  land  in  the  County  of  Durham  alone? — Yes, 
it  is  all   in   the  County  of   Durham. 

14.186.  I   suppose  you   claim  tho  ownership  of  the 
sin  lace  of  the  land  also  with  the  minerals)  under  tho 
land:-     Certainly,  in  nearly  every  case. 

14.187.  Do  you  know  whether  the  law  of  England 
allows  any  person  to  own  land ;  to  own  it  in  its  full 
sense? — I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer.     I  consider 
my    title   to   the    land   is    established   by    the  law  of 
this  country. 

14.188.  Do  you  know  what  Williams  in  his  "  Real 
Property,"  12th  edition,  page  17,  says,  that  the  first 
thing  a  student  has  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
of    absolute    ownership    and    such    an    idea    is    quite 
unknown  to  English  law ;  no  man  is  absolute  owner 
of   his  land,   he  only   holds   an   estate   in   them.      Do 
you    agree    with     Williams? — I    do    not    agree    with 
Williams,   or   I    may    perhaps   say   I    have   not   read 
him.     I  know  I  am  only  tenant  for  life  of  this  land. 

14.189.  You   say  you  own   it? — For  my  life. 

Mr.  JR.  W.  Cooper:  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  ask 
Lord  Durham  to  give  an  opinion  upon  Williams  on 
Real  Property.  If  that  is  to  be  referred  to,  I  must 
refer  to  other  portions  that  explain  the  whole 
position. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Wait  until  your  time  comes. 
You  are  not  acting  as  Counsel  for  Lord  Durham. 
The  Chairman  will  protect  Lord  Durham,  if  any 
protection  is  necessary. 

14.190.  Dealing    with    the    land    question,    all   land 
and  tenements  in   England   in  the  hands  of  subjects 
are   held   immediately  or   immediately   of   the   King, 
for  in  the  law  of  England  we  have  not  any  subjects 
land  that  is  not  so  held.     Do  you  agree  with  Coke? 
—It  is  not  fair  to  ask  mt<  questions  without  context. 
You  take  extracts  from  books  and  ask  me  if  I  agree 
with  one  particular  paragraph. 

14.191.  Do  you   agree  with  the  general  proposition 
that  no  person  can  own  land  in  England  under   the 
law   but  may  possess  it  for  a  time? — I  do  not  agree 
with   that.      1    do   not   give   an   opinion   one   way   or 
the  other;  I  am  not  a  Constitutional  lawyer. 

14.192.  I    am   quoting   a    Constitutional    lawyer? — 
I  daresay  you  are. 

14.193.  Blaokstone  is  a  Constitutional  lawyer?— Yes, 
quite  right. 

14.194.  He   says,    "  it    being    a    received    and    un- 
deniable principle  of   law   that  all   lands   in  England 
are   held   immediately  or  immediately  of  the  King." 
Blackstone  is  an  authority? — Quite. 

14.195.  Do  you    deny   bis    authority? — Do    I    deny 
it? 

14.196.  If   they    a'ro  correct,    you   cannot  own   the 
land  which  you  claim  to  own? — That  is  your  opinion. 
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I  1,107.  If  they  are  correct,  I  say,  thai  im  person 
can  own  land,  then  you  cannot  own  land."  My  family 
•  '"•'I  tin  land  for  u  great  iiiiiiibi-i  ,.t  \i-.irs  and 
mill."1  .|  our  right  to  it. 

11,1'.'*.  \\ .  .no  disputing  it  mm-  If  you  like  to 
'I'  -pule  it.,  there  it  is. 

I  l.lll'.i.  I  uill  i|iiote  you  another  you  may  be 
ae<|iiaiiitcd  with.  Them  \n  a  very  old  book,  and  thcr.! 
is  a  statement  in  >it  that  "  The  ...nth  in  the  Lord's 
and  the  fullness  therroi."  I  am  not  exactly  sure  of 
the  author,  but  it  appears  in  the  Bible,  by  whiei, 
you  have  promised  here  to  tell  tho  truth  and  the 
whole  truth.  Would  you  deny  that  authority  I-  I 
pi.  lei-  another  authority,  which  says:  "  Render  there- 
tun  unto  Caesar  the  tilings  which  are  Caesar's;  and 
unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 

14.200.  That  is  the  thing  I  want  to  be  done  at  UH> 
present   time.      If   the   earth   is   the  Lord's  and   the 
fullness   thereof   it  cannot   be  the   property  of   indi- 
viduals?— Is  this  an  ecclesiastical  examination? 

14.201.  I    am    endeavouring   to    arrive   at  wit. 

or  not  there  is  any  person  entitled  to  claim  owner- 
ship in  the  minerals?— Will  you  repeat  that? 

14.202.  1  am  wanting  to  find  out  if  it  is  possible 
whether    or    not    any    individual    or    individuals    is 
entitled  to  claim  absolute  ownership  of  the  coal  and 
the  minerals  under  the  surface  of  their  land? — I  have 
told  you  I  do  not  know. 

14.203.  If    you    do    not    know,    there    is    not    any 
doubt  in  your  pricis.    You  say:    "  I  own  the  coal  "? 
— Yes,   I  have  told  you  before  that  I  and  my   family- 
have  owned   the   land   and   the  minerals   beneath   for 
some  time.    I  cannot  see  your  object  in  quibbling  like 
that. 

•  14,204.  It  is  you  that  as  quibbling,  not  me  at  all? 
— Pardon  me,  I  am  not  quibbling  at  all.  I  have 
stated  three  or  four  times  that  I  consider  I  have  u 
full  and  clear  legal  title  to  the  land  and  the  minerals 
under  it  which  I  own.  What  more  can  I  say  than 
that? 

14.205.  We  are  coming  to  the  title  directly?— Thank 
you. 

14.206.  You  say  you  possess  titles  to  justify  your 
ownership  of  the  land   and   minerals.     Only  a  small 
portion  of  your  owning  dates  a   long  way   back.     I 
take  it  a  small  portion  of  the  land  was  secured  as  a 
grant  from  the  Crown? — Certainly  not  that  I  know 
of. 

14.207.  I  find  here  that  out  of  12,400  acres  you  say 
your  title  deeds  show  that  approximately  6,000  acres 
were   bought  within  the  last   100  years;  4,000  acres 
were    bought   between    1720   and    1820,    and   the    re- 
mainder   is    ancient    land    owned    hy    the    Lambton 
family.       Was     it     purchased? — Are     you     deriving 
some  deduction   from  what  you   read  ?     Are  you  in- 
sinuating what  I  own,  or  the  acreage  I  possess,   in 
the  County  of  Durham  consists  of  12,400  acres? 

14.208.  No;  you  possess,  or  hold,  12,000  odd  acres 
of  minerals? — With  coal  under  it. 

14.209.  I   take    it   you   hold    a    considerable    wider 
extent  than  that? — Yes. 

14.210.  The  whole  12,411  acres  of  proved  coal  land 
is  in  Durham? — Yes. 

14.211.  And   out  of   that    12,411   acres  6,000   ac-res 
were  purchased  within  the  last  100  years,  and  4,000 
acres  were   purchased  between  1720  and  1820?— Yes. 

14.212.  What  was  held  prior  to  that?     Do  you  re- 
member   whether   it   was   bought  or  not;   that  is  to 
say,   the   land   held   prior   to   the    purchase   of   those 
10,000  acres? — How  were  the  properties  held? 

14.213.  The  ancient  Lambton  family  land — do  you 
know   whether   it   was   a   grant   from   the  Crown? — I 
feel  vory  sure  it  was  not,  or  almost  sure.     I  believe 
my  family  has  lived  there  for  a  great  many  hundreds 
of   years.     There    is    no   evidence   to   prove   we   ever 
had  any  land  or  property  conferred  upon  us  by  the 
Crown  or  anybody  else. 

14.214.  You  say  that  you  have  had  your  title  deeds 
examined  and   they   show   that   the   purchase   of   the 
lands    acquired    since    1720    included    the    coal,    the 
minerals  being  expressly  mentioned,  but  even  if  this 
was  not  so,  it  is,  you  believe,  the  law  from  time  im- 
memorial   that    surface    and    minerals    constitute   one 
property,   except   as   regards   gold   and   silver,   which 
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belongs  to  the  Crown.  It  has  been  stated  here  that 
your  title  deeds  will  require  a  large  van  to  bring  them 
to  London  to  be  produced.  Do  you  agree  with  that 
statement  ?-Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  appeal  to  you  for 
one  nioim-ut :-  1  should  like  it  to  be  made  quite  clear  I 
am  not  offering  evidence.  This  evidence  Mr.  Smilhe 
is  examining  me  upon  is  answers  to  questions  ad- 
dressed to  mo  by  yourself  or  your  Secretary. 

Clmiimnn  :    Quite   right.  . 

Mr  Robert  Smillie :  I  take  it  this  precis  of  yours 
is  really  answers  to  questions  put  to  you  by  the 
Chairman  through  the  Secretary  of  this  Commission? 

Chairman:  That  is  right. 

14  215.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  It  is  usual  for  witness! 
in  presenting'  a  precis  to  expect  to  be  cross-examined 
on  the  precis?— I  have  no  objection  to  being  cross- 
examined. 

14.216.  I   want   to   examine  or   cross-examine   you 
as   fairly  as   I    possibly   can    without   any   bitterness 
or  feeling  of  any  kind?— Now  you  want  to  examine 
me  about  a  railway  van,  I  think. 

14.217.  Mr.   Cooper,  I  understand,  acts  for  you  in 
many    cases,     and    he    is    a    man     above    suspicion, 
gem-rally  speaking.     Do  you  agree  with  him  that  it 
would  require  a  large  van  to  carry  your  title  deeds? 
Would  you  consider  that  an  exaggeration ?— Not  the 
Leari.       I   think   Mr.  Cooper,  being   a  prudent  man, 
would  not  put  my  title   deeds   in   the    penny    post, 
but  send  them  all  up  in  a  railway  van. 

14.218.  If   we   ask  you   to   produce  them,    do   you 
think  it  would  require  a  railway  van  to  bring  them? 

A  portion  of  a  railway  van,  no  doubt.     There  are 

a  very  considerable  number  of  them. 

14.219.  There  cannot  be  a  considerable  number  of 
the  kind  of  title  deeds  I  am  speaking  about ;  that  is 
the  title  deeds  which  passed  on  the  purchase  of  those 
6,000  acres  of  land?— Which  touch  on  it? 

14.220.  The    title    deeds    which   passed   when    the 
transaction    was   carried    through? — I    do    not    quite 
follow  you.     I  think  I   have  about  30   in  connection 
with  these  purchases  mentioned  in  this  proof. 

14.221.  The  purchase  of  the  6,000   acres   and   the 
4,000   acres.     It   should   not   require   a  van    to   hold 
those  title 'deeds?— That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

14.222.  And  the  size  of  the  van,  I  suppose?— Very 
much  so,  yes. 

14.223.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  you  have  had 
the  title  deeds  examined,    does   it   indicate   you    are 
in  any  doubt  at  all? — In  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
them? 

14.224.  Yes?— No,  I  have  no  doubt.     I  have  never 
read  them  and  I  hope  I  never  shall. 

14.225.  Was  it  only  recently  the  examination  was 
made — that  you  had  your  title  deeds  examined!' — I 
believe  that  you,   about  a   fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ago,  practically  made  a  demand  that  my  title  deeds 
should  be  produced  in  this  room. 

14.226.  That  is  so? — Then  you  caused  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  to  my  agents  and  others  in  getting 
those  title  deeds  to  be  sent  up   in   a  van  or  other 
moans  of  transit  to  this  House,  otherwise  they  would 
have  remained  in  their  depository,  where  they  have 
been  for  many  years  always  available  and  accessible. 
I  do  not  read  them  every  Sunday,   if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

14.227.  They  have  not  been  sent  up? — No,  they  have 
not  been  sent  up. 

14.228.  They  have  been  examined  during  the  past 
three  weeks? — I  should  not  say  they  have  had  a  very 
searching  examination,  which  would  take  some  time. 
I    do  not    admit   your    authority.     If   the   Chairman 
of  the  Commission  says  I  am  to  bring  my  title  deeds 
here  I   will   bring  them. 

14.229.  The     Chairman     may   say     that     yet? — Ho 
•night. 

14.230.  They  are  not  just  as  extensive  as  we  were 
led  to  believe  if  you  oou!d  have  had  an  examination 
made  of  them  during  tho  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
then.     You  say  you  do  not  read  them  yourself  ? — No. 

14.231.  Do  you   depend  upon  your   agents  to  keep 
you  right  in   matters  of   this  kind? — On   iny   agents 
snd  on   tho   legal    advisers  of   my   family  for   many 
years  past. 

14.232.  You   might  take  it  from  me   a  good  many 
people  would  be  delighted  to  read  from  day  to  da'y 


the  title  deeds  if  they  could  manage  to  secure  any? 

Possibly.     You  do  not  sugge&t  I  should  give  them 

my  title  deeds,  I  hope. 

14.233.  I  am  suggesting  I  had  a  feeling  that  you 
had   not   any   title   deeds   which   justify  your   owner- 
ship ?— Oh ! 

14.234.  That   being   the   question,   I  would   suggest 
the  Commission  might  yet  •  say  you  ought  to  give   it 
back  to  the  State,  which  is  redly  the  proper  owner 
of   it,   if  that  is  correct?     You   say  "  Neither  I   nor 
my  father,  who  succeeded  the  first  Earl  of  Durham, 
have  ever  prevented  coal  being  worked   by   refusing 
to  lease."     Does  not  that  answer  postulate  that  you 
could,  if  you  cared  to,  prevent  coal    being  worked  by 
refusing  to  lease? — I  suppose  it  could  have  been  done 
when  the   coal   was  not   leased,    certainly.     I    should 
certainly  not  dream  of  refusing  to  renew  a  lease. 

14.235.  It  is  not  a  point  of  whether  you  might  or 
not.     You  might  be  a  remarkably  decent  landlord?— 
How  very   kind  of   you. 

14.236.  I  said  you  might  be.     That  postulates  your 
right  to  refuse  to  lease  the  coal  which  you  hold,   if 
you  were  to? — Oh,  I  have  no  doubt. 

14.237.  If  you  own  the  coad  and  have  the  right  to 
refuse  to  lease   it'  other  landowners   in   your   position 
might  do  the  same? — I  suppose  so. 

14.238.  That    might    mea'n   at  the    present    time   a 
comparatively  small  number  of  people  could  refuse  to 
lease  the  coal  of  this  country  and  consequently  they 
hold  the  country  in  their  hands  to  that  extent? — You 
mean  they  are  blackmailers? 

14,238.  I  do  not  me,an  they  are  blackmailers;  I 
mean  they  have  the  power  to  be  if  they  care  to  bo. 
I  put  it  only  as  high  as  that? — A  great  many  people 
have  power  to  do  mischief  if  they  like. 

14.240.  Perhaps  you  do  not  fully  grasp  the  import- 
ance of  the  question   I  am  puting  to  you.     I   put  it 
that  if  the  landowners,   or,    as  I   prefer  to  say,   the 
landholders  of    this   country   owning  all  the   mineral 
lands  in  the  country  cared  to  refuse  to  graait  leases 
they  could  stop  the  production  of  coal  in  this  country 
on  a   new   venture     or    on     any    expiring    lease.     Is 
that  correct? — No,  I  think  the  State  would  intervene 
if  there  was  a  ca'bal  against  the  working  of  coal. 

14.241.  You   think   the   State  would  intervene? — I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to. 

14.242.  If    the    landowners  'were    sufficiently    un- 
reasonable you   think   a   time  might  come   when   the 
State   would    intervene? — I    think    the    State   ought 
to  intervene  if  there  isl  a  railway  strike  or  a  miners' 
strike    if    the    rest    of    the    population    is    suffering 
thereby. 

14.243.  I  am  sure  you  do.     Consequently  you  think 
the   State  has  the  same   right  to   intervene   if   land- 
lords  unreasonably   withhold   the   power   they  possess 
to  grant  leases? — Yes.      The   State   is   all    powerful, 
or  ought  to  be. 

14.244.  You    and  your     fellow    landholders    in    the 
country  hold   perhaps  a   more   important  right ;    you 
could  refuse  to  lease  the  surface    of    your    laud    for 
cultivation? — Refuse  to  lease  it  for  cultivation? 

14.245.  Refuse  to  let  it  for  cultivation? — I  ha\e  a 
perfect  right  to  cultivate  my  own  land. 

14.246.  I  do  not  think  many  landowners  do  cultivate 
their  own  land  ? — Portions  of  it. 

14.247.  Your  family  worked  many  collieries  at  one 
time  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  collieries  to  the  Joicey 
Companies  ? — Yes. 

14.248.  I  daresay  that  your  company  at  that  time — . 
you  held  the  collieries  in  your  own  hands — owned  a 
very  considerable  number  of  colliers'  houses;  I  moan 
houses  owned  by  your  Company  in  which  the  minors 
lived?— Yes. 

14.249.  The  miners  who  worked  there  resided  thoiv? 
—Yes. 

14.250.  Have   you    read  in  the    newspapers    any   of 
tho  evidence  given  before  this  Commission  as  to  tho 
state  of   the   houses,   the  insanitary     state     and    un- 
inhabitable   state     of     the    houses    in    some    mining 
districts? — You  do  not  mean  in  the  mining  districts  in 
Durham  only? 

14.251.  I  will  come  to  Durham  in  a  moment.     I  sniil 
in  some  mining  districts?-  In  your  own     in   Lanark- 
shire. 


MINUTES   OP   EVIDENCE. 
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.l-'lis   liKMKOK   LAMIII..N.    KM: i     01     \>>  1:11  VM. 


1  I,-'.,L'.    Aro     you     iiwaro      thai       in      Durham      mill 

llUUlborland    there    hair    liccn     voi  \    scrums    com 

liont   llu<  condition    ni    tin-   him  .  Yes,  in 

nig  romlit  inns  are  nut   satisfactory. 

is  nut  onl\    in  hin  uith   tho  miners,   but 

i  ion. 

'mil hi  MIII  say  that,   tin-  houses   iii  which   tln> 
workmen  Ino  \\lin  worked  in  the  mines  or  at  the 
when   MHI   ucre  tin-  propi  lei.n-  uoro  satisfactory  ;   that 
hen      housing    an-oiiiiiiodation      was     satis- 
lariui  \        Yes,  some  of  it  is  quite  good. 

'•.lira  MUI  say  some  of  it,  1  take  it  thai 
some  ol'  il  was  noi  .  Sum,'  of  it  was  not  as  gooil  as 
the  rest,  and  sinr<>  tho  war  it  has  been  impossible  to 
ImiM  in  h  houses. 

5    I   would  liko  to  deal  with  prior  to  nine  years 
iso,   Lord  Durham.      I'rior  to  nim> 
'ii    that    many    of    the  \\orkmrM   in  your 
v.  ere    housed    under    conditions    which     ill,  \ 
i    not  to  have  beou  housed-'-    No,  I  do  not  agree 
you. 

i  ou   say    at   your  own  collieries  up  to  the 

timr    they    wore   given    over    to   the   Joicey   (inn    the 

ug   conditions   of  the  workers  at  your  collieries 

«cre  satisfactory:     Anybody   understanding  hygienic 

is  and  the  drainage  system,  if  you  like,  will  say 

hotter  than  they   used  to  be.     I   agree  the 

houses   which   were   considered   by  the   miners  them- 

and  everybody  else  as  quite  reasonable  50  or  60 

ago   would   not  be  suitable  now.     1  approve   of 

houses  ;   L  like  the  miners  to  have  good   houses. 

I  must  say  I  have  known  eases  in  which  miners  have 

had  good  houses  and  they  have  not  made  a  very  good 

use  of  them. 

14,2o7.  It  might  be  it  could  truthfully  be  said  that 
in  a  very  few  of  the  houses  in  which  the  miners  were 
living  you  yourself  would  like  to  live  in?— I  should 
prefer  to  live  where  I  am  living. 

14,258.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  you  give  land 
to  the  mine  owners  who  lease  from  you  for  building 
purposes  at  double  its  agricultural  value? — Yes. 

I  1.259.  For  their  outbuildings  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  for  their  tips  where  they  put  the  rubbish, 
and  also  for  the  houses  they  may  erect  for  their 
workpeople  ? — Yes. 

-')0.  I  suppose  you  know  the  County  of  Durham 
and  its  surroundings  very  well? — Yes. 

1  1.261.  Might  I  take  it  that  in  the  City  of  Durham 
itself  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  very  bad 
miners'  houses  in  which  the  people  live? — I  should 
think  you  are  right  on  the  whole,  although  I  think 
orporation  of  Durham  denies  the  fact.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  all  the  houses  in  the  County  of  Durham — 
1  am  not  responsible  for  them. 

14,2u'L>.  I  would  not  like  to  hold  you  responsible. 
\  ou  have  sufficient  responsibility  without  that? — 
I  can  bear  it  quite  lightly,  thank  you. 
14,263.  If  it  really  came  to  your  knowledge  that 
were  very  many  people  in  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham on  the  estate  which  you  hold,  your  own  ground 
I  mean,  very  badly  housed,  and  the  public  authority 
or  the  Government  made  up  their  minds  to  improve 
the  housing  conditions  by  building,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  give  the  same  terms  to  them  as  you 
give  to  the  colliery  people,  double  the  agricultural 
rent,  for  housing  purposes? — Would  it  be  fair,  do 
you  say? 

ll,i.'t;l.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  do  so? — No. 
There  are  land  valuations  and  methods  of  finding 
out  the  value  of  land.  I  should  bo  prepared  to 
accept  that.  The  local  authority  can  purchase  land 

..ml  District  Councils,   and  so  on. 
1  !  2ti5.  You    give  your   income   from    royalties  and 
coal  in  l:>l;)  and  1918.     There  is  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  1918  as  compared  with  1913.     I  suppose  that 
I   be  a  falling  off   in   output  which  would   cause 
the  falling   off  of   the  royalty   rents? — Yes.   I    think 
the  prxxii'  says  so. 

I  I.L'tji;.   1  think  it  does.     The  figures  show  that?— 
10   number  of   tons  worked   in  1918.     It   is 
KX»  in  1913  and  1,500,000  in  1918— diminution 
of  output. 

14,267.  I    take   it  there   are  none  of  your   royalty 
1   on   a   sliding  scale? — No. 


I  I  268.  They  arc  all  fixed  when  tho  IvMe  U 
granted? — Ye*. 

14,209.  Have  you  ,.>i  in  your 

that,    in    (.I,,,   event    "I     i  iking 

l'"1  dead   lent   .still  stands?     Could  you  givo  ua  a,  caw 
in   point  ?     I   do  not  think   I  could. 

70,    I    think    it    is    lailK    neneial    i., 
ill    which    there    is   ;i   dead    rent   which    lakes    cli. 

the    beginning    ol    ihe    lca*o,    and    l,     tho   output 

ll"-    amount    <,f    the    fixed    i,,\.,|iy    the 

is  charged?     1  am  afraid   I  cannot  answer 

that  qUwtion,     My  agent  is  here;  I  daresay  he  can 

tell  you. 

Colom  I  Slnliiirl  •.  There  are  certain  rente  in  ail 
leases.  If  any  of  those  technical  questions  were 
referred  to  me,  I  daresay  I  can  answer  them. 

Chairman:  I  will  have  Colonel  Stobart  sworn,  and 
if  any  questions  liko  this  are  put  we  can  ask  him. 

Colonel    HUGH  MORTON    HTOBAHT,    Sworn. 

14.271.  Chairman :    1'erhaps,   Colonel   Stobart,   you 
can    answer   that  question? 

Colonel  titobart:  Lord  Durham  has  certain  rents 
which  amount  to  nearly  £10,000  a  year.  We  have 
practically  no  short  workings  at  all  in  any  of  tho 
collieries. 

14.272.  Mr.   Hubert  Smillie:    I   take  it,    under   the 
leases    granted,    generally    speaking,    supposing    the 
colliery  came  under  a  certain  output  which  would  not 
give    the   royalty    according   to   the    dead    rent,   the 
dead  rent  would  be  charged  ? — Yes. 

Colonel  titobart:  Yes.  The  dead  rents  are  fairly 
small  and  there  are  very  few  short  workings. 

14.273.  If   for  one  year  the  amount   is   lower   and 
the  royalty  falls  under  the  dead  rent  and  the  dead 
rent  is  charged,  if  the  output  increases  the  following 

year  the  reduction  would  have  to  be  secured  back? 

They  would  work  off  their  short  working  in  every  case. 

14.274.  I  think,  Lord  Durham,  you  have  not  very 
much  faith  in  the  Government  taking  over  and  work- 
ing the  mines  successfully? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  do  it  very  economically  or  successfully. 

14.275.  You    say    in   your    case   that    you  or   your 
agents  are  constantly  there  to  watch  and  see  that  all 
available  coal  is  worked,  but  you  do  not  think  that 
anyone  employed  by  the  Government,  in  the  event  of 
the   Government   taking  over   the   minerals  and   the 
mines,  would  be  so  anxious  to  look  after  the  working 
as  your  agents  and  yourself? — Not  in  my  own  loca- 
lity in  that  particular  area.     I  understand  from  your 
view  of  nationalisation,  coal  mines  are  to  be  worked 
all   over    the   country  on  a   sort   of    pooled   system : 
where   one   colliery  is   not  paying   well  that  another 
colliery  is  to  be  worked  more  strenuously  in  order  to 
make  up  the  loss.     Something  of  that  sort,  I  under- 
stand, is  suggested  under  the  nationalisation  system. 
In  this  case  -I  think  they  would  not  be  so  effectively 
managed  as  now.    As  you  know,  Lord  Joicey  is  now 
the    coal    owner,   and    the    collieries    are    admirably 
managed  under  him  and  by  his  agents. 

14.276.  It    is    the    proposal    of    those  who   favour 
nationalisation   that   the   industry  should   be   worked 
as  a  whole? — Yes 

14.277.  And    that    collieries    which    might    be    less 
favourably  situated,  or  the  seams  less  easy  to  work, 
that  the  industry  should  be  worked  as  a  whole  and 
to  stand  or     fall  as  a  whole.     You  are  aware  that  is 
not  the  'ase  at  the  present  time? — Not  all  worked  as 
a  whole ;  of  course  I  am  aware  of  that. 

14.278.  You    are  aware   that   there    arc    many    col- 
lieries to-day  which  are  called  poor  collieries ;  that  is 
not  because  of  bad  management,  but  because  of  their 
situation  and  the  nature  of  the  seam?     Yes. 

14.279.  That  it  would  be  cjuite  impossible  that  one 
colliery,    however   well   it    might   be    managed,    could 
compete  with   another  colliery  managed  just  on   th» 
same  lines.     I  think  you  know   from  experience  that 
is  so? — Yes,  it  would  have  to  be  run  at  a  loss. 

14.280.  Of  course   at  some   period,    if   it  were  run 
at  a  loss,  it  would  have  to  shut  down? — Yes,  it  has 
been  done. 

14.281.  You  know  that  that  has  been  the  case?     Y'es. 
I  I  'J*'-'.    You  know   tlie  tendency  has  beou   to  fix  the 

of   the   mine   workers  on   as  near  as  possiKle  an 
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average  all  over  a  county  or  all  over  a  locality ;  that 
is,  instead  of  the  wages  being  fixed  by  colliery  to 
colliery  they  have  been  regulated  up  or  down  under 
the  prices  shown  over  a  large  area? — Yes. 

14.283.  You  know  of  that  system?— Yes. 

14  284  I  put  it  to  you  the  tendency  under  those 
circumstances  is  that  the  wages  of  the  miners  gene- 
rally are  likely  to  tend  down  to  the  ability  of  the 
worst-conditioned  colliery?— Do  you  mean  bad  col- 
lieries bring  down  the  average  of  the  wages  f 

14.285.  No? — I  thought  you  meant  that. 

14.286.  If  the   bad   collieries  are  to  be  kept  alive 
the  general  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  men  all  over 
the  coalfield  must  tend  down  to  the  point  at  which 
the  bad  colliery  is  able  to  go  on?— I   do  not  think 
that    is   an   economic   proposition.     I    do   not    think 
that  would  be  done.     I  think  the  colliery  would  be 
let  go  if  it  were  a  very  bad  one. 

14.287.  Generally  speaking  the  wages  of  the  mine 
workers  of  this  country   have  tended   down    to    the 
ability  of  the  worst  situated  collieries  to  pay  or  else 
the   worst    situated    collieries   have    had    to    go    out 
of   action.     Is  not  that   bound  to  come? — I   am   not 
iiure  I   agree  to  that.     I  do   not  think   the   miners' 
wages  are  very  bad.     I  should  not  mind  if  they  were 
higher  in  the  least.     I  do  not  mind  how  high  wages 
are  if  they  can  be  economically  paid.     I  do  not  think 
what  you  state  really  reduces  their  wages. 

14.288.  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  wages  at  the 
moment.     I  put  it  to  you  as  I  thought  it  was  such 
a  clear  economic  fact  when  you  told  me  that  badly 
situated   collieries  could  not  go  on   at   a   loss  for   a 
very  long  time.     Badly  situated  collieries  could  not 
pay  an  increase  in  wages  unless  they  themselves  were 
ready  to  meet  it,  that  is  to  say  the  collieries  at  the 
present  time  are  not  worked  as  a  joint  concern,  as 
it  is  proposed  to  work  them  by  the  State,  each  worked 
on  their  own  ability  to  stand.     Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

14.289.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  given  colliery  it 
might  be  that  one  district  of  a  mine  was  not  paying 
and  could  not  pay,  but  it  is  not  stopped  because  it 
is  not  paying,   and  it  is  worked  as  a  whole  and  is 
helped  by  the  other  mines  that  are  paying.     Is  not 
that  so  in  practice? — You  mean  in  a  large  mine? 

14.290.  Yes,    or   even   a   number   of   mines   in  one 
company.     One  mine  might  not  pay  its  way  and  meet 
its   expenses,    but   it   is  kept    going    and   paid   from 
a  common  fund? — Yes. 

14.291.  That  is  so  in  practice  in  large  companies? 
—Yes. 

14.292.  Would    there    be    any    harm    in  extending 
that  principle    to    nationalisation  and   working   the 
mines  of  the  nation   as  a   whole  under  the  Govern- 
ment?— You  ask  so  many  questions  in  one.     I  do  not 
object  to  the  principle  you  enunciate.     I  am  not  at 
all  sure   the   Government   would   be  the   proper   au- 
thority to  carry  it  out  successfully. 

14.293.  Do  you  mean  you  would  not  object  to  the 
principle   of   all   the   mine   owners   getting  together, 
pooling  their  funds  in  the  collieries  and  running  the 
whole   mining   industry   as  one  national   concern? — I 
do  not  know  about  any  other  district  than  my  own. 
I   do  not  know  much  about  that,  I  am  afraid.     In 
the  County  of  Durham  the  coal  owners  are  sensible 
people  and  do  work  together  as  much  as  possible. 

14.294.  Not   I    think   you    will   admit   on   the  lines 
we    were    dealing    with    of    helping    a    poor    colliery 
through.     I  think  it  has  been  said  by  you  that  land- 
lords sometimes  helped  an  individual  colliery  through 
if  in  difficulties.     Now,  it  was  said  this  morning  by 
another  witness  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  for 
the  owners  of  land  to  help  collieries  in  difficulties  by 
lending  them  money  to  tide  them  over?— I  have  not 
come  here  to  advertise  myself;   but,  as  you  ask  me 
that  question,   I  have  done  it  myself.     I  have  lent 
money  to  a  colliery  to  help  it  to  tide  itself  over  a 
bar]  time. 

14.295.  You  would  be  hopeful  that  it  would  get  over 
the  bad  times  and  go  on  ?— I  should  be  hopeful  of  get- 
ting my  money  back. 

14.296.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:   Your  average  royalty 

works  out  at  something  like  6^d.  per  ton? I  think 

not;  the  royalty  itself  is  5^d. 

14.297.  The  other  charges  make  it  up   to  6id  ?— 
No 


Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  The  quantities  vary.  You  must 
take  them  separately. 

14.298.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  What  is  the  factor  that 
you   use   in   arriving   at   that   figure?     Why   do  you 
charge  that   figure? — I  suppose  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  charge  the  same 
figure.     You   notice  at   the  top  of   my   proof   I   say 
the  rents   paid   are   the   same   as   those  paid   to  the 
Ecclesiastical   Commissioners.     1   suppose  it   is   more 
or  less  the  custom  of  the  county. 

14.299.  You  do  not  know  any  fixed  principle  that 
determines   the   amount? — You   mean    percentage   on 
the  value  of  the  coal,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

14.300.  Yes  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

14.301.  As  a  matter   of   fact,   the  amount   is  fixed 
by  what   the  colliery   companies   in   the   average   are 
prepared   to   pay.      Is   not   that   the   case? — That,  is 
hardly  so.     In  my  case  it  would  not  be  so.     I  do  not 
rush  them  up.     1  do  not  put  them  up.     I  remain  at 
the  fixed  rent.     They  are  very  pleased  to  pay  that, 
and  they  would  not  be  pleased  to  have  them  doubled, 
I  should  think.     It  is  a  bargain  between  themselves 
and  myself  as  to  the  price. 

14.302.  You  think  the  Durham  owners  are  pleased 
to  pay  this  royalty? — Yes;  otherwise  they  would  not 
renew  the  leases. 

14.303.  Have  you  not  on  record  any  colliery  com- 
pany in  Durham  that  has  made  application  to  you  for 
a  concession? 

Colonel  Stobart :  If  those  technical  questions  come 
to  me,  I  can  answer  them. 

14.304.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :    I  thought   that  would 
be  a  matter  within  Lord  Durham's  own  knowledge. 

Colonel  Stobart :  This  question  relates  to  me. 
There  are  several  cases  in  which  Lord  Durham  has 
given  a  reduction.  I  do  mention  them  to  him  at 
the  time,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  always  bears 
them  in  mind  afterwards.  It  is  my  daily  business ; 
we  have  often  given  a  reduction. 

14.305.  Mr.  Frank    Hodges:    Have  you   machinery 
whereby  his  Lordship  was  informed  by  any  means  that 
owners  were  pleased  to  pay  and  would  be  willing  to 
pay   double   the    amount? — (Earl    Durham:)   I    said 
nothing  of  the  sort.     I   did  not  say  pay  double  the 
amount.     I  said1  5jd.   was  reasonable,   and  they  did 
not  object   to  pay    it.     I   said   they  would   object  to 
pay  double  that  amount,   and  they  would  call  me  a 
bloodsucker,  or  some  other  name. 

14.306.  You    went   out    of    business   in    1906    as    a 
colliery    proprietor? — Yes,    I    ceased    to    be    a    coal 
merchant. 

14.307.  If    you    had    not  leased    your    property    to 
Lord   Joicey  you   would  have   ceased  to  have  drawn 
any  revenue  from  the  coal? — Do  you  mean  from  the 
collieries  that  have  been  leased? 

14.308.  Exactly?— Why? 

14.309.  You    yourself    went    out    of    business,    and 
you  would  not  have  leased  them  to  anybody  else? — 
I   did  not  go  out  of  business.     Lord  Joicey  did  not 
step    in   without   a   little   arrangement   between   our- 
selves. 

14.310.  Exactly.     I   am   assuming   if  you   had   not 
leased  it  you   would  have  lost  a   valuable  economic 
property  ? — I  should  have  gone  on  working  them  my- 
self if  I  had  not  leased  them,  of  course. 

14.311.  Would    you?— Obviously. 

14.312.  Why    would    you    have    gone    on    working 
them? — I  really  do  not  understand  your  question. 

14.313.  I  put  it  to  you  it  was  a  profitable  proposi- 
tion to  go  on  working  them? — Profitable? 

14.314.  Yes? — It  varied  very  much  in  the  four  years 
previous  to  1896.      I   had   had  some  very  bad   years, 
and  one  reason  why  I  leased  my  collieries  was  I  had 
not  sufficient  money  to  spend  upon  them.     That  wa.« 
my  principal  reason  for  leasing.     I  should  have  been 
very  glad  if  I  had  had  sufficient  capital  to  put  down. 
I   wanted  several  hundred  thousand   pounds  to   have 
everything   np   to  date.      If    I   had   had    it   I   should 
have  been  glad  to  have  gone  on   with  the  collieinds. 
You  seem  to  think  I  have  no  pride  or   interest  in 
the   people  who   live  on  my   property.      Mr.    Smillie 
tried  to  make  out  1  took   no   interest  in   them.      On 
the  contrary,  I  am  most  anxious  these  people  should 
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In  r  well.  1  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  when  I 
r.iiiml  a  MTV  rn  li  111:111,  an  eminent  aiiilmiity  on 
i-oiil  mill  (<•!-.  w  :llmg  1"  lease  ih,  e  r.ilheric.s  ;  1  tin  nig  lit. 
it.  was  LVI.M]  inr,  if  1  may  call  them,  my  peoplo  and 

good      lor     Ill\.~l'll  . 

I  I,;tl3.   Immediately   those  people's  capital   touched 

your    propel  ty    it     l>ecamo    of    economic    \aluo   to    you. 

\,.n   derived    in    I'.'l.'t    L.V2,000  by  that  process;  other 

.ipital    Applied   to   your  property   gave  you 

Illl     111101110!*  . 

ll,:ihi.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  That  does  not  include 
Lord  Joii-ey  only? — I  call  it  a  rent  or  deferred  pay- 
in, 'Hi.  really  for  the  use  of  substance,  I  prefer  to  call 
it  royalties  on  oonl  that  belongs  to  me. 

Il,:il7.  It  you  had  found  no  excellent  capitalist 
Mich  a*  tin  iinc  mentioned  here  you  would  have  been 
drprivrd  ol  vour  incomer' — 1  do  not  quite  understand 

that    l|lleslioll. 

11. .'US.  Without  capital  applied  to  your  mineral 
rty  you  cannot,  draw  ;i  royalty? — No  one  draw~ 
a  royalty  unless  the  eoal  is  worked,  I  believe. 

11.. 'tlii.  Kxaetly.  The  capitalist  who  put  money  into 
the  property  cannot  get  a  profit  unless  he  employs 
luhonr:-  No. 

14.32U.  So  that,  in  .sliort,  the  labour  engaged  in 
working  the  minerals  gave  you  an  income  from  the 
minerals  and  gave  the  capitalist  an  income  from  the 
minerals:'  Ye.s,  it  gave,  iii  my  case,  a  return  for  the 
money  which  had  been  originally  spent  in  buying 
the  land  or  in  starting  the  collieries.  No  doubt  1 
and  my  forefathers  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in 
developing  the  collieries  in  the  County  of  Durham, 
or  that  portion  where  I  live,  and  it  is  very  reason- 
able I  should  get  some  return  for  it.  The  bigger 
the  return  the  better  I  am  pleased,  if  it  does  noi 
hurt  anybody  cl.se. 

11..T21.  Tt  follows  from  your  answer  that  if  theiv 
were  no  workmen,  who  would  exploit  your  mineral 
property,  it  would  be  economically  valueless? — Yes. 
I  believe  if  there  were  no  people  living  in  England 
it  would  be  a  desert  island. 

1  !..'!22.  Who  do  you  think  has  the  prior  right  to 
H»  property,  the  man  who  makes  it  economically 
valuable  or  those  who  live  upon  its  being  economically 
valuable?  Who  do  you  think  has  the  prior  right, 
apart  from  law? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  prior 
right  in  the  case.  There  is  only  one  person  who  has 
the  right  to  his  property,  and  that  is  the  man  who 
owns  it. 

14.323.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith:     Have    you    a    large 
extent     of     royalties     in     the     Houghton-Le-Spring 
Division? — In  the  Houghton-Le-Spring  Parliamentary 
Division,  do  you  mean? 

14.324.  Yes?— Yes. 

14.325.  Did   you   work  the  collieries   there  yourself 
at  one  time? — Yes. 

14.320.  Why  did  you  cease  working  them  there?-- 
I  have  just  said  why. 

14.327.  You   have  not  said   so.    and   that   is   why   J 
want  to  know.     Was  it  because  they  were  not  profit- 
able?— You  mean  why  did  I  give  up  working  them? 

14.328.  Yes?— There  were  fresh  shafts  to  sink. 

14.329.  Did  you  give  them  up  because  they  were  not 
profitable   to  work? — No;  I   do   not   know 'what   you 
mean. 

14.330.  Was   the    coal    iti    the    Houghton-Le-Spring 
Division  unprofitable  to  work? 

Colon rl  Stobart:  They  were  given  up  because  they 
wanted  a  lot  of  capital  spent  upon  them.  There  had 
horn  four  or  five  bad  years,  and  a  rich  man  came  along 
w  ith  capital,  willing  to  spend  it  upon  the  collieries, 
s"  Lord  Durham  chose,  possibly  wrongly,  to  sell  the 
collieries.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  profitable  speculation 
for  the  other  side.  That  is  the  fortune  of  war 

14.331.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    Is  it  the  fact  you  got 
royalties  from  the  Hom.  the  Rev.  John  Grey? 

Colonel  Stobart:  That  was  before  my  time.  I 
believe  Lord  Durham  did  own  some  royalties. 

,332.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper:     There    was    a    small 
portion  of  glebe  in  Houghton-Le-Spring. 

Earl  Durham:  You  do  not  suggest  I  robbed  my 
poor  old  undo 

Mr.  llrrlirrt  Smith  :  It  is  always  a  little  unfortunate 
uat  Mr.  Cooper  should  anticipate  what  is  coming 
next. 


ll,.'Ci.'i.  Were  there  Mine  royalties  on  thin  clebe 
I. mil,  a  \<-i\  lug  portion  of  globe  land  at  Hougbtou- 
img.'  It  wan  not  a  big  portion. 

ll.JUl.    I'ell    mo   how    inui  h        I    do    not    Lnow. 

I  l,:t.l...  /  'him -1111111  :  Colonel  Stolmrt,  do  you  know  f 

Coltim  t  Sliihuil  :   No,  it  wag  long  before  my  time. 

I  l.:t.Ki.  Mi.  Iliilint  Smith:  Is  it  not  the  fact  jou 
a.  .jinn  d  the  coal  under  the  glebe  land?  No  doubt  it 
ran  bo  discovered. 

14.337.  Cannot  you  tell  me  now? — 1  have  told  you 
I  do  not  know. 

14.338.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  or  in  picturing  the 
Government  if  it  agrees  to  nationalisation  would  know 
as  little  as  you  know  about  your  own  affairs?     That 
is  not  very  polite.     The  glebe  land  has  nothing  to  do 
with  me  in  this  way. 

14,330.  It  has  something  to  do  with  it?-  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  glebe  land. 

14.340.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  worked  out  all  the  main 
coal,  the  best  seams,  under  this  glebe    land    to    the 
detriment  of  the  incoming  rector? — No. 

14.341.  And    the    future    rectors— you    worked    out 
all  the   best  seams    under   this  glebe    land? — To   the 
detriment  of  the  incoming  rector?  To  the  detriment 
of  the  income  of  the  incumbent,  do  you  mean? 

14.342.  Yes?— No. 

I  1.313.  Is  it  a  fact  by  your  working  out  all  those 
best  seams  it  would  reduce  the  income  to  the  incoming 
rector  in  the  parish? — No.  I  think  you  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  actual  clergyman  there,  did  you  not? 

14,344.  You  bought  him  out  for  the  time  being? 
— Did  you  not  mention  his  name? 

I  I,. 'Ho.  I  am  talking  about  the  incoming  rector 
I  hat  follows  him.  Let  me  put  it  a  bit  further.  Were 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  aware  of  what  you 
were  doing  under  the  surface? — I  should  think  quite. 

14.346.  You  think  they  were?— I  should  think  so. 

14.347.  That  is  why  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
always  know  what  they  are  doing? — I  cannot  answer 
for   them. 

14.348.  If  I  told  you  I  knew  32  acres  of  coal  had 
been    got    under    the    Ecclesiastical    Commisfioners' 
estate  and  they   did  not  know   it  was  gotten,   what 
would  you  say  to  that? — You  tell  me  that  32  acres  of 
coal  had  been  got?     I  said  if  it  was  got. 

14.349.  Yes?— Who    by? 

14.350.  I   am  not  saying  you  got  it? — How  can   I 
answer   r.bout  other   people? 

14.351.  I   am  trying   to  find  out   whether  you  are 
one  of  these   people   who  get   coal    unknown    to   the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — You  are  suggesting  tha  t 
I  am  a  thief.     Thank  you  very  much. 

14.352.  I    do    not    know   if    you    call   it    thieving. 
We    are    thinking    somebody    lived    before  you    who 
stole   for   you    this   income  before   you   got  it.      Am 
I   right  in  saying  that  colliery  owners  and  you  are 
working  jointly  on  this  Commission?    I  had  a  letter 
sent  to  me,   but   it   was  sent   to  the   wrong   person 
and  the  last  paragraph  says:    "  I   shall   be  glad   to 
hear    from  you    in   reply    the   work   we   have   to   do 
and   we   are  working    in   harmony   with   the  colliery 
owners  committee."    It  has  come  to  the  wrong  per- 
son.    I   want  to  know  if  you  are  working  in   unity 
with  regard  to  this  person  who  has  sent  this  letter  to 
me? — I  am  not  working  with  anybody.    I  had  no  idea 
1   was  to  be  called  until  Mr.  Smillie  made  an  appli- 
cation.     1    have   had   no  consultation   with    anybody 
except  my   agent  or  solicitor. 

14.353.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:   You    made    a    state- 
ment that  you  had  no  idea  you  would  be  called  before 
this   Commission   until  I   raised   it? — Yes. 

14,854.  Is  that  so?— Yes. 

14.355.  Is  that  true? — I   beg  your  pardon.      Even 
if  I  am  not  on  my  oath  I  object  to  being  asked  if 
a  statement  is  true  or  not. 

14.356.  I   did  not   intend  to  doubt  your  veracity. 
Is   it   not   true  you   got   a   letter    from    Mr.   Mi-Nan- 
and  you   referred  him   to  your  agent  long   before  J 
raised  the  matter  here? — No. 

14.357.  I    put   it  to  Mr.    McNair   now?— You   ma; 
be  right  possibly. 

14.358.  I    do    not   think  you    are   willingly    trying 
to  mislead  any  person? — I  am  not  imputing  anything 
to  you  or   anybody  else. 

Chairman  :  I  think  what  happened  was  this.  We 
thought  Lord  Durham  would  be  able  to  give  valuable 
evidence  upon  this.  Mr.  Cooper  then  said  he  thought 
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that  Lord  Durham  probably  did  not  know  so  much 
about  it  as  Colonel  Stobart,  his  agent,  and  we  wrote 
to  Colonel  Stobart. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:    I  can  explain  it  in  a  moment. 

14,359.  Chairman :  We  will  read  the  correspondence 
— Mr.  Smillie  and  I  can  get  at  it  perhaps.  I  had 
a  telegram  or  letter  from  Mr.  McNair  the  day  before 
Good  Friday.  I  thought  you  had  asked  before  then. 
If  not,  I  apologise.  It  does  not  make  much  difference. 

14,380.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  did  not  ask  before 
that. — I  thought  you  had  asked  before  that. 

Chairman :  The  first  letter  is  dated  the  16th  April, 
and  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Durham  by  Mr. 
McNair.  It  runs  in  these  terms:  "My  Lord, — I 
am  directed  by  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  to  inform  you 
that,  subject  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Miners'  Con- 
ference to-day  of  the  Government's  offer  of  the  terms 
contained  in  .his  Interim  Report,  the  Commission  will 
proceed  immediately  after  Easter  to  consider  the 
principle  of  nationalisation,  upon  which,  a  report 
has  been  promised  by  the  20th  May.  In  that  con- 
nection it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  (1)  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalisation  of  the  mineral  rights, 
and  (2)  should  that  be  decided  on,  the  method  of 
compensation  to  be  adopted.  The  Commission  would 
be  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  be  prepared  to  attend 
and  give  evidence  before  them  on  these  two  points 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  instant,  at  a  time  and  place 
which  will  be  notified  to  you  later.  I  must  apologise 
for  the  shortness  of  this  notice  and  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  let  me  have,  if  at  all  possible,  on 
Tuesday,  the  22nd  instant,  a  precis  of  your  evidence, 
so  that  it  may  be  printed  and  circulated  to  the  Com- 
missioners. I  enclose  for  your  information  the 
following  documents."  Those  are  the  documents 
which  are  sent  to  all  witnesses.  This  is  the  reply : 
"  McNair,  c/o  Cinduscom  " — that  is  the  telegraphic 
address  of  this  Commission — "  Your  letter  of  the  16th 
instant  received.  As  my  agent  is  much  more  familiar 
with  the  subject  in  all  its  details  than  I  am,  1 
prefer  that  he  should  give  evidence  instead  of  my- 
self. Please  submit  this  to  Chairman,  and  on  your 


wiring  assent  I  will  hand  your  letter  to  my  agent 
with  the  necessary  instructions.  Impossible  on  your 
short  notice  at  this  season  to  let  you  have  any  precis 
by  Tuesday.  My  agent  absent  until  Monday. — 
Durham,  Lambton  Castle."  The  reply  is:  "  Your 
telegram  received.  Shall  be  pleased  to  have  your 
agent  as  witness.  Please  ask  him  to  be  ready  by 
Thursday,  24th  instant,  and  bring  with  him  50  copies 
precis  of  evidence  to  offices  of  Commission.  Shall 
telegraph  later  if.we  can  give  him  any  later  date.'" 
A  further  letter  was  written  when  the  Commission 
could  not  meet  quite  so  early.  The  letter  was  written 
to  Lord  Durham:  "My  Lord, — Referring  to  my 
letter  of  the  16th  instant,  your  telegram  in  reply 
of  the  18th,  and  my  telegram  of  the  19th  instant,  I 
am  directed  by  the  Chairman  to  state  that  after 
further  consideration  the  Commissioners  will  be  in- 
debted to  you  if  you  will  be  good  enough,  personally, 
to  come  and  give  evidence  before  them.  I  am,  there- 
fore, directed  to  ask  you  to  prepare  a  short  precis 
of  evidence  upon  the  following  points: — (1)  The 
acreage  of  your  holding  of  land  and  of  the  proved 
mineral  rights;  (2)  the  total  output  of  coal  and  other 
minerals  to  date ;  (3)  the  average  annual  output  of 
coal  and  other  minerals;  (4)  the  royalty  paid  per 
ton,  whether  fixed  or  on  a  sliding  scale;  (5)  the 
average  -annual  income  received  by  you  from  mineral 
royalties  and  wayleaves;  and  (6)  the  nature  of  the 
root  of  your  title.  I  am  unable  to  state  definitely 
on  what  date  you  will  be  asked  to  appear,  but  it 
will  probably  be  in  the  first  half  of  next  week."  I 
do  not  think  I  need  read  any  more. 

14,361.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  That  does  not  clear  up 
the  point? — There  is  no  request  in  any  of  those  letters 
with  regard  to  my  producing  the  title  deeds.  I  got 
confused  there.  I  thought  he  had  asked  for  that 
before. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Lord  Durham  said  he  had  no 
word  about  coming  before  this  Commission  until  I 
had  asked  for  the  production  of  certain  Poors.  1 
want  Mr.  McNair  to  tell  us  the  date  of  that ;  it 
was  subsequent. 

Chairman :    You   are  quite  right. 


(Adjourned  fur  a  short  time.') 


14.362.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :    In  your  evidence  you 
say  you  are  entitled  to  1,500  tons  of  coal  free? — Yes. 

14.363.  You  get  the  best  coal,  I  suppose? — I  hope  it 
is  the  best. 

14.364.  In  addition  to  £35,000  that  you  get-that 
is  an  extra? — Yes,  that  is  an  extra. 

14.365.  Did  I  understand  you  aright,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Smillie,  to  say  that  you  were  against  the  State 
taking  the  mines,  because  they  would  not  carry  them 
on  as  well  as  it  is  being  done  now — that  in  fact  you 
were  opposed  to  nationalisation? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  success. 

14.366.  You  finish    up    by   saying   that  out  of   the 
balance  you  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  working  the 
mine,  of  collecting  the  rents  and  legal  expenses.     Sup- 
posing the  mines  were  nationalised,  could  we  not  pay 
for  supervising  the  mines  and  the  legal  expenses  out 
of  that?— Who  is  "we  "—the  State? 

14.367.  The  State.— Yes,   the  State  would  have  to 
pay  a  great  deal. 

14.368.  Do  you  not  think  we  could  do  it  equally  as 
well   if  we  paid   as  good  a   salary? — I   do  not  think 
that  we  should  get  the  same  men  to  do  it. 

14.369.  I  think  we  should.    I  daresay  we  should  get 
your  agent  ?— That  is  his  affair. 

14.370.  You  pay  other  people  to  do  it?— Certainly 

the  best  I  can  find. 

14.371.  And  we  shall  only  be  paying  similarly  for 
people  to  do  it,  and  the  State  would  get  this  benefit. 
Do  you  not  think  the  law  is  entirely  wrong  that  you 
should  have  this  monopoly  of  getting  5%d.  a  ton  out 
of  every  ton  of  coal  that  is  got? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

14.372.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  applied 
to  the  men  who  have  accidents  in  mines,  so  that  they 
might  have  that  money,  and  you  might  do  some  useful 
work  like  everybody  else? — The  miners  do  get  com- 
pensation  now   for  accidents!. 

14.373.  They  do  not  get  enough.     They  do  not  get 
£35,000  a  year  like  you  do?— I  get  that. 


14.374.  You  get  yours  for  doing  nothing? — Thauk 
you. 

14.375.  Do  you  not? — I  was  not  aware  that  I  did 
nothing. 

14.376.  Did  you  put  the  coal  there? — No,  I  did  not. 

14.377.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  you  worked  all 
the  thick  profitable  seams  out  of  Houghton-le-Spring 
while  you  were  working  there? — Those  collieries  have 
been  worked  for  a  long  time. 

14.378.  Had    you   not    practically    worked    all    the 
good    seams    out   when    you    finished    being    colliery 
owner? — Do  you  mean  that  I  handed  over  a  pig   in 
a  poke? 

14.379.  I    mean   you  thought   you    were   getting   a 
better  bargain  by  getting  royalty  rents.     Is  that  not 
true?— No,  I  did  not  take  that  view  of  it. 

14.380.  Does  that  piece   of   railway   belong  to  you 
that   goes  to   Haswell   Collieries? — No,    not   to   Has- 
well. 

14.381.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper:     Mr.    Herbert    Smith 
asked  you  just  now  about  your  doing  nothing.       I  run 
very  unwilling  to   ask   a   question   that   may   .savour 
in   any  way  of  advertisement,    but.   as   we  all  know, 
you  are  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County? — Yes 

14.382.  You  take  an   active  part  in   public  affairs 
in  the  County  of  Durham? — Yes. 

14.383.  You   have  taken,    if   you    will   allow   me  to 
use  the  word,  a  very  active  part  since  the  war  began  ? 
— I  have  tried  to  do  my  best. 

14.384.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  re- 
cruiting  in   the  County?— -Yes. 

14.385.  You    have   been    a    great    deal    among    the 
miners? — Yes 

14.386.  Who,    we   know,    all   responded   exceedingly 
well  in  the  County  of  Durham? — I  think  the  nv'ners 
volunteered   for  the  war  admirably. 

14.387.  In  all  matters  of  public  duty  that  have  been 
progressing  during  the  last  five  .years,   whether  from 
a   civilian,   military   or   naval    point  of   view,    may   T 
not  say  that  every  member  of  your  family,  yourself 
included,  has  taken  an  active  part?— Yes.     They  all 
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offered   t«>  (Id  an\  thing  Unit  thr  State-  would  wish  to 

•  J     til. Mil     for,    :nnl     t  I  iod     |o    do    SO. 
II..'!1---      \       W«     know,     unfortunately,     von     ha  \ 

I  !'••   u;ir  like  ot  h.'i1 
•  erta  inly. 

1  I. .'Nil.   ^  on    are    mil    ;i    in.'  my  association 

imbinatioji   of   royally    owners   in  conn. •<•!  ion   with 
this    enquiry  :       N.I 

1  l..'t|M.  You  ha\e  ha<l  no  consultation  or  commu- 
nication \\nli  i  hem  nt  all?  No,  I  have  not  discussed 
tin-  matter  wilh  tin 

19]     I    will    ask    Colonel   Stobart   this   question. 
it  Lord  Durham's  dead  rents  amounted 

ir? 

Stobart:    Yes. 
lt..'!:i-.  You   al.-o  t<ild   IK  that   as  a  matter  of  fact 

practically   no  short   workings? — Yes. 
1  I, .'W.'t.    \Vhicli   meant  that  the  lessors  worked  more 
than   (In*  certain   rent:-      That  is  so. 

14.3IM.  One  of  the  objects  is,  is  it  not,  for  pro- 
viding for  the-  payment  of  a  dead  rent  to  promote 
the  working  of  the  coal? — Certainly. 

ll..'!!'"'  In  l.ni-il  Durham's  collieries  do  they  or  do 
they  not  contain  in  addition  to  the  dead  rent  a  cov- 
enant by  ihe  lessee  to  work  out  all  the  merchantable 


coal    i  hat    can    !><•  «,,il..-,|.       All   tho   recent    lca«eft  thut 
I    have    hail    anything    to    ilo    with    contain    tlmt    COV- 

I  I. •''•"'  \  Pi  i  •,'•  le.n;;th  of  the  term,  Lord 
Durban)  h  .  I  uh.  n  r<  i  he  full  lea-ini/ 

II.  i'. li"     l)o   the   leases  contain   an   option   tor  ICMMM 

M<>  up    I  In.   lean'    on    short    noti.-i-?     Ye«,   the 
do  that. 

II..-IIH    i,,  ,.v.Ty   case?—  Yea. 

1  I, :(!)!  I.  )//.  \  i  H,  ii  r  Half  our  iT,,  !,„,,!  /(„,/,„„,,.  I 
think  you  agr<s'  tl:  whether  they  tak« 

over  your  royalty  or  take  over  any  property  in  mined, 
should    pav    compensation?     Certainly. 

14.4CK).  In  other  word.-,  if  the  rights  of  property 
are  not  respected  in  this  country  tho  whole  credit 
of  thc>  country  would  he  ruined? — It  would  lead  to 
a  state  of  chaos. 

14,401.  People   would  not  trade  with  this  country? 

That    is  so. 

14,40:4.  We  have  had  in  Itussia  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  what  would  happen  when  you  do  not  regard 
the  rights  of  property? — Yes. 

14,403.  It   has  made  everybody   miserable?— Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


WALTER   FITZ   URYAN,   BARON   DYNEVOR,   Sworn   and  -Examined. 


11,101.   <  luiirman  :      Lord     Dynevor     says:      "The 
!^e  of   the  Dynevor  Estates  in  Carmarthenshire 
and  Glamorganshire  is  about  !),.')()()  acres.     The  acre- 
i   lands  under  which   there   is  coal  is  about  8,270 
acre-.       The     estate      in     Carmarthenshire     is     very 
red.    and    therefore   the   letting    to   the   different 
collieries    are   comparatively   small.      1    regret    that    I 
am   not  ahle   to  state  the  total  output  of  coal   to  date, 
n»  coal   was  being  worked  in   1541   and  there  are  no 
available  records.      The  average  Annual  output  of  coal 
on     my      K-tatcs    during     the     years     1916-17-18     was 
.'i'.M.l-'O  tons.      The   average   royalty   from  coal  for  the 
years     1916-17-18   was    4-745d.    per   ton,    being    on    a 
hasis.     There  is  a  small  area  of  425  acres  of  one 
Beam  only  which  has  been  sub-let  by  one  colliery  com- 
10  another,  on  which  the  royalty  is  l/12th  of  the 
selling  price.     The  average  output  of  this  sub-letting 
for   the    above    three    years    was   40,000   tons,    and    the 
royalty  Ll,G37.     Jn  1912  the  royalty  payable  by  Main 
Colliery  Company  on  the  Glamorganshire  Estate  was 
reduced  from  a  sliding  scale  of  I/ 12th  of  the  selling 
to    Gd.    and   4^d.    per   ton,    which    reduced   my 
royalty  by  about  £3,300  a  year.     In  1915  I  foregave 
he  Main  Colliery  Company  £2,500  owing  for  royal- 
ties and   way-leaves.     I  have   not  gained   by   the   late 
u   the   price  of   coal,    with   the   small   exception 
mentioned  above.     The  average  wayleave,   where  one 
for  the  above  three  years  was  -855d.  per  ton. 
Tho   average    annual    income   from    royalties    for   the 
1916-17-18  was  £7,543  12s.  3d.,   and  from  way- 
leaves   C  1.778  Os.  2d.,  without  taking  Mineral  Rights 
Duty  into   account.     The  fourth  Lord   Dynevor,   who 
'lit-i   in   1809,  settled   the  Carmarthenshire  Estate  by 
ud  a  portion  of  the  Glamorganshire  Estate,  the 
other    [Hirtion    of   that   estate   being   already   settled. 
As  to  the  Carmarthenshire  Estate,  King  Henry  VIII. 
beheaded  my  ancestor  Rice  Griffith  on  Tower  Hill  in 
1    and    seized    his   lands.     My    family    bought    the 
larger   part   of   the   present   estate   about   1600,    and 
there  have  been  various  additions  at  later  dates  also 
v  purchase.     A  small  portion  was  left  by  Will  by  a 
Mr.    Keymer   to   the    third   Lord    Dynevor.     My    in- 
in    the    Glamorganshire    Estate    came    to    my 
family  through  one  of  three  co-heiresses,   Miss  Hoby, 
ivho  married  my  ancestor  Griffith  Rice  in  1690.     That 
purchased  from  the  Crown  in  1541  by  Sir 
I   Crumwell.     From  1541  to  1793  my  predeces- 
sors worked  the  minerals  and  developed  the  industry, 
I  must  have  spent  considerable  sums  of  money   in 
»ng  so.     I  succeeded  my  late  father  in  1911."    ' 

l/>.    Frank  JIndgrs:    A  good   de.nl   of   your 
holding    is    in   the   anthracite    district,    is    it   not?— 
es.  a  Kr.od  deal.     I  think  nearly  half  and  half;   half 
in  Glamorganshire  and  ha]/  in  Carmarthenshire. 


14,406.  The  anthracite  district  is  not  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  districts  in  South  Wai'.os? — Well,  1 
have  not  much  knowledge  of  other  districts,  except 
my  own,  &o  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  answer 
that  question. 

1-1,107.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  it  h.-i.s 
always  been  regarded  as  the  poorest  milling  district 
ill  South  Wales!-'  1  should  be  surprised  to  hear  tlmt. 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  anthracite  district  was 
more  prosperous  than  the  'Glamorganshire  district  on 
my  property,  because  the  coal  on  my  Glamorganshire 
property  is  half  way  between  the  anthracite  district 
and  tho  steam  coal,  and  it  is  not  a  very  good  kind 
of  coal. 

14.408.  It   is  dry  steam  coatl,   as  it  is  described? — 
That  is  it. 

14.409.  In  many  caees  in  the  dry  steam  coal  district 
colliery  companies  have  gone  to  the  wall,   have  tbev 
not,  just  in  that  area? — I  have  not  heard  of  ono. 

14.410.  Do  you   not  know  that  a   laVgo   number  of 
small    colliery    companies  have  tried    and    failed    to 
carry  on  collieries  there? — Not  on  my  estate. 

11.411.  In   that  district? — I  could   not  answer  that 
question. 

14.412.  Are   you    aware   that   that    is    true   of    the 
anthracite  district? — All   the  collieries  on  my  e.stat-e 
a.re  working. 

14.413.  Both   in  the  anthracite  district  and  in   the 
dry  steam  coal  district? — All,  where  there  is  coal  let, 
are  working. 

14.414.  I   see  your  average  charge  on  the  royalties 
is  somewhere  about  in  one  part  5d.   and  4Jd.     You 
have  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  in 
royalties,   I   believe,   have  you   not? — With   that  one 
exception  that  I  mention. 

14.415.  Have  you  had  many  collieries  como  to  you 
to  apply  for  concessions  in  the  royalty? — Only  this 
one  that  I  mentioned. 

14.416.  Is  that  the  Main  Colliery  Company?— That 
is  it. 

14.417.  That   is   regarded    as    one   of    the    biggiwt 
concerns  down  there? — I   think  so. 

H.tH.  You  relieved  the  burden  a  little  bit  ?— I 
think  rather  considerably. 

14,41!).  You  reduced  the  charge  by  something  like 
£3,300  per  annum?— That  is  so. 

14.420.  Do  you  think  it  right  that  the  Main   Co', 
liery  Company  should  have  to  pay  you  5d.  and  4$tl. 
a  ton  when  they  are  struggling  against  natural  diffi- 
culties in  that  colliery? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
the  natural   difficulties  you   refer  to. 

11.421.  First  of   all,   the   principal  difficulty   is  the 
character  of  the  coal,    which   ofton   has   a   very   poor 
sale  upon  the  market.     That  is  so,  is  it  not? — At  one 
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time,  I  think,  that  was  so.  I  understood  that  they 
were  in  a  much  better  position  to-day  than  they 
were  some  little  time  ago 

14.422.  Is  that   not   due  to   the  high   demand   for 
any   kind  of  coal   at  this  moment? — No  doubt  that 
has  been  of  very  great  help  to  them. 

14.423.  Have  you  had   any  objection  to  the  State 
taking  over  this  mineral  property,  speaking  now  as 
an  individual? — That  is  a  very  general  question.     I 
understand    before   the   State   could   take   it   over   it 
would  be  necessary  to  legislate,  and  I  should  rather 
like  to  see  the  Bill  before  I  pledged  myself. 

14.424.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  is  competent 
to  administer  properly  and  scientifically  the  minerals 
of  this  country  and  get  them  worked  efficiently? — At 
the  present  time  I  understand  that  the  State  does  not 
like   working   its  own   collieries,    and   where   it   owns 
minerals  it  lets  them  and  charges  a  royalty. 

14.425.  What   properties  do  you   refer  to? — I  had 
in  my  mind  the  Forest  of   Dean. 

14.426.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  the  Forest 
of   Dean   is  not   regarded   as   a  coalfield   in  the  best 
economic  sense  of  the  term? — Yes,  but  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  the  State  has  not  tried   its  hand   at 
working  the  collieries  there  and  seeing  how  it  gets  on. 

14.427.  Has  the  State  received  any  encouragement 
in  that  direction  from  any  source,  do  you  think? — I 
am   not   sure   who   you   mean   should   encourage   the 
State. 

14.428.  Do  you  think  that  the  experiment  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  would  be  likely  to  be  encouraged,  in 
order  that  the  State  might  show  whether  it  could  be 
successful     or     not,    by   other    mineral     owners,     for 
example? — It  is  difficult  to  say  that  until  they  try. 

14.429.  You  have  an  agent,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

14.430.  Is  he   a   mining   engineer? — Yes.     I   ought 
to  say  I  have  two  mineral  agents. 

14.431.  You  entrust,   I  suppose,   the  whole  of   the 
work    in    connection    with   these    minerals     to     those 
gentlemen,  do  you  not? — I  always  like  to  have  a  big 
say  in  the  matter  myself. 

14.432.  Do    you,    in    fact? — Yes,    they    are    always 
referring   matters   to    me.     I   take    a   great   interest 
in  the  question. 

14.433.  So  that  if  a  colliery  comes  and  says  that 
it  is  in  deep  water,  you  have  the  matter  referred  to 
you,   and  you  give  a  decision? — Certainly,   it  would 
be  referred  to  me. 

14.434.  But    you    act    on   their   expert   advice,    do 
you    not? — Naturally,    I    take    their    opinion    very 
largely   into  consideration. 

14.435.  And  if  these  gentlemen  were  the  servants 
of  the  community  or  the  servants  of  the  State  do  you 


think  they  would  give  the  State  as  good  an  opinion 
as  they  give  you? — I  hope  whoever  their  master  was 
they  would  serve  him  properly. 

14.436.  Do  you  think  they  would  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you. 

14.437.  You   only   hope  they   would? — I   hope  they 
would.     I    have   no    reason    for    thinking   that    they 
would  not  honestly  and  faithfully  serve  whoever  they 
worked  for. 

14.438.  Do  you  think  that  the  anthracite  districts 
of   South   Wales   would   be   helped   if  there   were  no 
royalty  charged   upon  the  output  there? — I  suppose 
if  you  relieve  anybody  of  a  certain   amount  of  out- 
goings it  is  an  assistance  to  them. 

14.439.  Mr.    Evan    Williams :    You    have    taken    a 
very  active  interest  in  the  management  of  your  pro- 
perty yourself? — I  do. 

14.440.  Wherever  any   company  negotiates  a   lease 
you  interest  yourself  in  the  terms  of  it? — I  certainly 
do. 

14.441.  In  the  case  of  the  Main  Colliery  Company, 
when  they  got  into  difficulties,  was  it  on  the  advice 
of  your  agent  or  upon  your  own  initiative  that  you 
made  this  reduction  to  them? — That  was  brought  to 
my  notice   by   my   mineral   agent;   we  discussed    the 
question    and    decided   to   take   off  the   sliding   scale 
and   have  a   fixed   royalty  per  ton. 

14.442.  Is  that  the  only  case  where  a  demand  has 
been  made  upon  you   for  a  reduction  ? — I  have  only 
held   the   property   since    1911.     I    cannot    remember 
another   one   for   the   moment. 

14.443.  Do  you  remember  having  refused  an  appli- 
cation ? — No. 

14.444.  I    believe  your   estates   have   been   held    in 
your  family  from   very  early  days;  yon   are  in   fact 
descended    from   the   Kings   of    South    Wales? — As   I 
put  in  my  prfris,  the  family  lost  the  whole  of  their 
estates  in  1531  when  Henry  VIII.  cut  my  ancestor's 
head  off. 

14.445.  So  that  your  property  was  nationalised   in 
a  sense  by  Henry  VIII.?— Yes,  and  I  think  the  State 
owes  me  a  great  deal  in  return. 

14.446.  And    you   had    to    buy    it    back?— That    is 
Carmarthenshire.  In   Glamorganshire  my   predecessor 
bought  it  from  the  Crown. 

14.447.  Except  for  that  little  incident,  you  would 
have  held    the    property    right    the    way    back? — My 
ancestors  before   the  beheading  took  place  owned,   I 
fancy,  the  larger  part  of  Carmarthenshire,  Pembroke- 
shire   and    Cardiganshire,    whereas    now  I    only   own 
9.000  acres. 

14.448.  The  property  that  was  bought  haok  in  1600 
was  part  of  what  you  previously  owned? — It  was.   I 
believe,  a  portion. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  THOMAS  EMERSON  FORSTF.R,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


14,449.  Chairman:    Mr.   Forster  says: 

•'  I  am  a  Mining  Engineer  and  Mineral  Agent  to  a 
number  of  owners  of  mineral  properties  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  have  been  in  practice  upwards  of 
85  years. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Commission  to  give 
evidence  on  the  following  points :  — 

1.  The  nationalisation  of  mineral  rights. 

2.  The  method  of  compensation  to  be  adopted 

should  the  nationalisation  of  the  mineral 
rights  be  decided  upon." 

I  will  ask  Mr.  McNair,  the  Secretary,  to  read  his 
evidence. 

The  Secretary. 
"  1.  Nationalisation  of  Mineral  Jtighis. 

The  present  system  of  leasing  coal  properties  in  the 
North  of  England,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
satisfactory,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  in  any 
way  detrimental  to  the  proper  working  of  the  mines. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  coal  contained  in  the 
true  coal-measures  in  this  district  is  now  let,  and  there 
can  be  no  further  development  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
•-srned.. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  coal  areas  which  the  owners 
have  refused  to  let  to  responsible  persons,  my  experi- 
ence being  that  they  are  only  too  anxious  to  have  their 
coal  worked.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
settling  fair  terms  as  regards  rents  or  otherwise,  and 
have  never  had  any  complaint  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  the  leases,  which  are  fair.  I  have  never 
known  any  difficulty  in  renewing  leases,  generally  for 
longer  terms  than  were  previously  in  force,  and  it  is 
usual  in  the  district  for  power  to  be  given  to  the 
lessee  to  surrender  his  lease  at  the  end  of  any  year 
of  the  term  on  12  months'  notice.  The  leases  stipu- 
late that  all  fairly  workable  coal  is  to  be  worked  and 
raised,  and  that  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years, 
no  coal  being  left  underground.  Power  is  also  reserved 
for  the  lessor's  agent  to  make  inspections  and  eee 
thnt  the  conditions  are  carried  out.  As  a  rule  no 
internal  barriers,  i.e.,  barriers  between  different  pro- 
perties worked  to  one  colliery  or  undertaking,  are  now 
left,  but  only  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  area  attached  to  the  field,  and  where  possible 
faults  are  utilised  as  harriers  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  workable  coal  left.  I  have  never  known 
any  difficulty  raised  with  respect  to  any  proposal  for 
the  alteration  or  removal  of  unnecessary  barriers. 
So  far  as  the  nationalisation  of  minerals  is 
concerned  I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  have 
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uatorial  bearing  on  the  district,  which  is  already 
fully  developed  iiiul  laid  out. 

1  n  cose,  however,  any  questions  should  at  any  timo 

with  regard  t<>  tin1  terms  of  the  leases  or  matters 

in    connection    with    development    or    working   under 

ih,  in    winch   cannot   be  settled    directly   between   the 

and   lessee,    I    think   it    would   be   advantageous 

lablish   a    inlmnnl   having   power   to  appoint  nn 

umpire  to  de<  ido  cases  of  this  description. 

L'    Method  of  Compensation. 

With  n-gnrd  to  the  question  of  the  method  of  com- 
pensation to  be  adopted  should  nationalisation  of 
the  mineral  rights  be  decided  upon,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  owners  should  be  paid  full  and  adequate 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  property. 

I  think  that  the  amounts  to  he  paid  should  lie  ascer- 
tained h\  a  sep:iiate  \aluation  in  the  case  ol  each 
property,  and  that  probably  the  best  method  of  carry- 
ing out  the  valuations  would  be  the  appointment  of  a 
certain  number  of  representatives  on  either  side  in 
each  district  with  power  to  appoint  an  umpire  in  the 
c\cni  of  their  beitig  unable  to  agree  in  any  particular 
case  or  cases.  T  do  not  think  that  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  valuations  in  this 
•my." 

14.450.  Mr.  liobert  Smillie :  You  say  that  you  have 
never    known    any    difficulty    raised    with    respect    to 
any  proposal  for  alteration  or  removal  of  necessary 
barriers.      What   do  you   mean   by  that  exactly?     Do 
you    mean    after   the   harriers   have   been   left   in  there 
was     no    objection    to    have    them    taken    out? — If 
they    were    buried    up    they    could    not   be    got   out, 
but  when   in   the  course  of   working  the  barrier  has 
been  reserved  by  the  lease,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  either   by   the   lessee  or  the   lessor's   agent   that 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  remove  that  barrier, 
perhaps   i,y       !  -;tituting  a  fault  instead,  on  going  tt 
the  lessor  I  have  never  known  the  lessor  make  any 
difficulty    about    it.      Naturally,    he    is   going   to   get 
his  rent  on  the  barrier,  so  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to 
have  as  many  barriers  worked  as  can  be. 

14.451.  Do  you  agree  that  the  private  ownership  of 
minerals  has  led  to  the  leaving  of  barriers  between 
two  estates,  and  that  those  are  irrecoverably  lost  to 
the   nation? — That  might  have  been  so  in  days  gone 

but  it  is  not  the  case  now.  The  barriers  are 
now  only  left  between  the  different  fields  of  coal 
which  are  worked  by  different  colliery  companies. 
The  country,  you  might  say,  is  divided  up  into 
different  areas,  and  between  each  area  a  barrier  is 
left,  and  that  harrier  is  a  necessary  barrier. 

1  t.  Io2.  Why  necessary? — Because  you  must  have 
the  separation  between  the  collieries  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  ventilation  intact.  It  is  dangerous 
to  have  your  ventilation  mixed  up  together,  and  you 
must  have  certain  barriers.  That  is  the  practice  in 
every  district  of  every  county. 

1  l.-l-Vi.  You  say  it  is  necessary  to  have  barriers  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  water  from  one  colliery 
to  the  other? — Yes. 

14,454.  And  those  barriers  are  left  in  every  ease 
for  that  purpose? — Yes. 

14,4.">.  Have  you  known  any  harriers  left  in  not 
for  that  purpose  but  merely  as  a  dividing  line  harrier 
••en  two  estates? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have. 
Of  course,  it  might  he  possible  that  you  might  leave 
a  barrier — it  would  be  a  very  small  one — for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation. 

14.456.  You  are  a  mining  engineer? — Yes. 

14.457.  You  have  read  up,   I   daresay,  the  history 
of  mining  in  this  country? — Yes. 

You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  mining  outside  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham ;  do  you  say  now  that  you  do  not  know  and 
have  not  read  and  are  not  absolutely  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  there  have  been  millions  of  tons  of 
barriers  left,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
water,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  properties 
of  two  landlords? — I  am  speaking  about  Northumber- 
land niul  Durham.  .1  cannot  speak  about  anywhere 

11.459.  Wo  are  dealing  with  a  national  question? — 


14,460.  We  are  dealing   with   a   fact  that  i»  well 

known  to  you — that  there  have  been  millions  of  ton*  of 

coal  left  underground  which  will  never  bo  recovered, 

•.    because  of  tin;  fact  that  the  mineral   lighU  am 

ou  ned  l.y  dilferont  people? — I  could  not  say   that. 

14,4(31.  Have  you  read  of  such  a  thing  in  your 
mining  experience? — No. 

14,402.  You  say  there  is  no  objection  to  taking 
out  barriers  between  two  mineral  owners  of  an  estate, 
provided  l>oth  aro  agreeable? — Yes. 

14.463.  Have  you  heard  of  narrow  ribs  being  left 
in    in    Northumberland    and    Durham    between    two 
mineral  owners*'   estates,   nob  to  keep  out  water,  but 
merely    as   a   rib   between    the  two   estates — barriers 
JO  yards  wide? — I   have  known  a   10  yards  barrier. 

14.464.  Was  the  purpose  of  a  10  yards'  barrier  to 
prevent   the   flooding   of   one    mine   from   another? — 
That   was   the   original    intention.      Of   course,    they 
v  ere  very  shallow. 

14.465.  A    10   yards'    barrier   would  not    be   surely 
a     safe     barrier    against    flooding    from    one    mine 
to  another? — That  10  yards  would  be  10  yards  on  one 
royalty   and    10  yards   in   another.      That   would    be 
equivalent   to    a    20   yards'    barrier.      I    have    never 
known  anything  less  than  that. 

14.466.  That  is  10  yards  on  each  side  of  the  line 
dividing? — Yes,   and   that,   of  course,  was   at   a   very 
shallow  depth. 

14.467.  Have    you    known    the    loss    of    coal    from 
other  causes  than   barriers — because   of  disputes   be- 
tween two  neighbouring  landlords? — Never. 

14.468.  You  have  never  known  of  that  ? — No. 

14.469.  Mr.  Ilerlirrt  Smith  :    You  say  in  your  evi- 
dence :    "  So  far  as  the  nationalisation  of  minerals  is 
concerned  I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  have  any 
material  bearing  on  the  district."     Are  you  talking 
there  about  Northumberland  and  Durham  always? — 
Yes. 

14.470.  You  are  confining  your  attention  to  that? 
—Yes. 

14.471.  You    have    no   objection    to   everybody   else 
being  nationalised  except  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham ? — No,    I   am   simply   giving   my   evidence   as  to 
Northumberland  and  Durham. 

14.472.  You   do   not   object   to   anybody   else   being 
nationalised   and   leaving  Northumberland   and   Dur- 
ham out?— Yes,  I  would  not  be  so  unkind  to  them. 

14.473.  Do   you    know    Seaton    Delaval    Colliery   in 
the  north?— Yes. 

14.474.  Do  you  know  that  for  about  8  years  at  one 
of  the  collieries  they  paid  no  dividend,  and  they  paid 
£23,000  in  royalties?     Is  that  not  something  to  com- 
plain about? — I  do  not  know  that. 

14.475.  Would  it  not  be  wrong  if  it  were  so.  that 
the  man  who  did  not  put  the  coal  there  drew  £23,000 
and  the  man  who  went  to  seek  it  lost  twice  as  much 
money?— Probably    he    got    it    back    afterwards    and 
something  more. 

14.476.  There  is  no   record  of  his  getting  it  back 
afterwards? — You   put  a  case  to   me  that  I  do   not 
understand. 

14.477.  You  tell  us  you  do  know  about  Northumber- 
land  and   Durham   and   I   am   talking   about   North- 
umberland and  Durham? — I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
all   about  the  dividends  that  are  paid   by  the  com- 
panies. 

14.478.  Do  you  know  Axwell  Colliery?— Yes. 

14.479.  Do  you  know  a  piece  of  line  that  runs  over 
about   an    acre   of   land? — No 

14.480.  Where  there  is  a  wayleave  paid  of  £9,000? 
—No.  ' 

14.481.  Do  you  think  that  is  just? — I  do  not  know 
about  it.     One  does  not  know  what  is  paid  and  what 
is  not  paid.     I  have  not  gone  into  such  small  details 
ns  that. 

14.482.  Have  you  not  known  bigger  barriers  than 
10  yards  on  each  side? — Yes. 

14.483.  Do  you  know  barrier;  of  40  yards  on  each 
side?— Yes,  I  know  the  Crown  coal  reserve  100  yards 
harriers. 

14.484.  It    is    not    always    necessary    to    leave    a 
barrier  in  for  ventilation?— In  our  district  it  ia. 
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14,486.  Your  district  must  be  a  separate  district 
from  anyone  else's  ?— Probably  in  the'  deep  mines  of 
Yorkshire  it  is  not,  but  in  Northumberland  they  are 
not  so  deep. 

14.486.  We   work    a    shallower   mine   in    Yorkshire 
than  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  also  work  deeper?— We  work  right  up 
to  the  outcrop. 

14.487.  We   have    mines   50   yards   deep    with    out- 
cropping,  and  mines  over  900  yards  deep,   and  it  is 
not  necessary,  for  the  ventilation,   to  leave  barriers 
in? — That  is  in  Yorkshire. 

14.488.  I  want  to  put  it  seriously  to  you ;  are  there 
not   barriers   between   Northumberland    and    Durham 
to  prevent  one  man  going  into  another  man's  terri- 
tory?— I   never  heard  of  such  a  suggestion. 

14.489.  Suppose   I  give  you   some  cases? — I   never 
heard  of  it. 

14.490.  Do   you    not   know,    as    a   fact,    that   they 
do   leave    them    between    each   other's   territory    for 
that  reason? — No,  I  do  not. 

14.491.  Sir    Adam   Nimmo:    I    think    you    are    an 
engineer  of   very   large   experience   in   the   north? — 
Yes,  I  have  had  very  long  experience. 

14.492.  You     have   a  very   full   knowledge    of     the 
general    colliery    operations    over    the    whole    of    the 
district  that  you  are  in? — Yes. 

14.493.  And  you  are  able   to  speak    from    a    very 
thorough    knowledge    of    the    whole    of    the    detail 
work? — I  have  a  very  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
district. 

14.494.  Your  view  in  the  light  of  your  knowledge 
and  experience  is  that  the  present  system  of  working 
the  coal  there  has  been  quite  satisfactory? — Quite. 

14.495.  In  fact,   you  go  so  far  as  to  say   that  the 
whole  of  the  coal  areas  that  are  known  are  occupied 
and  are  being  operated  upon  just  now? — Yes. 

14.496.  And  that  by  private  enterprise? — Yes. 

14.497.  So  that   as  far   as   that   particular  district 
is   concerned  you  could   gain    nothing     whatever    by 
nationalisation  from  the  point  of  view  of  operating 
more  fully  over  areas  that  are  now  disclosed? — It  is 
fully  developed  now,  and  nothing  more  could  be  done. 

14.498.  And  that  has  all  been  brought  about  by  the 
efforts  of  individual  operators? — Entirely. 

14.499.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many  questions 
by  Mr.    Smillie   about  barriers.     I    take  it    that   the 
desire  of  the  mineral  owner  will  be  to  have  as  much 
of  his  coal  worked  out  as  possible? — Naturally. 

14.500.  Have  you  ever  found  a  mineral  owner  who 
from  mere  caprice  allowed  his  coal  to  be  left  in? — No, 
not  in  our  district. 

14.501.  Has  he  not,  as  a  rule,  very  good  reason  for 
leaving  it  in? — Yes. 

14.502.  Would  he  leave  barriers  in  unless  he  had  very 
good  reason  for  believing  that  they  ought  to  be  left 
in? — Certainly  not,  because  he  loses  revenue  on  them. 

14.503.  He  loses  the  revenue  from  his  property? — 
Yes. 

14.504.  I   take  it  that    the    two  main  reasons    for 
leaving  barriers  in   are  to  secure  ventilation   and  to 
have  protection  against  the  encroachment  of  water? 
—Yes. 

14.505.  Do  you  lay   any  considerable  stress  on   the 
question  of  ventilation? — Yes. 

14.506.  Very  considerable  stress? — Yes,  certainly. 

14.507.  Is  it  possible   to  say   in   an  off-hand    way 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  barriers,  what  barriers 
could   be   extracted   and   what  barriers  could  be  left 
in?— No,  you  could  not  possibly  say  it  in  an  off-hand 
way. 

14.508.  Would   you   not  require  to  deal   with  each 
individual  case  on  its  merits? — Yes,  entirely. 

14.509.  Do  you    think   the   extent   of  the   problem 
of  coal  left  in  in  barriers  is  really  known? — Certainly, 
it  is  not. 

14.510.  Is  there  not  to   a  great  extent  surmise  in 
connection  with  that  problem? — Yes. 

14.511.  No   doubt  you   would    agree    that  there    is 
coal     being     left     in     in    barriers     which     might    be 
extracted? — I    would    not   like    to   say    that    without 
going  thoroughly  into  it. 


14.512.  Would  you  say  that  you  would  require  to 
investigate  each  dndividual  case  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  surrounding  it?— Yes,  I  would. 

14.513.  I  take  it  you  will  agree  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  as  much  coal  should  be 
taken  out  as  possible? — Yes,  entirely. 

14.514.  And     if     a     proprietor    would     not     allow 
his  coal  to  be  extracted,  I  take  it  that  in  the  interests 
of    the    community    you    would    suggest    that    some 
pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him?— Most 
certainly. 

14.515.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  nationalise 
either  the  coal  or  the  collieries  to  secure  that  result? 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

14.516.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  set  up  a  very 
simple  form  of  tribunal  under  which   an  application 
could   be  made   in   the  event  of   a  situation   of   that 
sort  developing?— Yes,  I  can  imagine  that  might  be 
done. 

14.517.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  form 
of   machinery    might    reasonably    be  adopted   in    the 
national  interests? — Yes. 

14.518.  And     would    meet     the     situation     without 
creating  many  of  the  evils  which  are  bound  up  with 
nationalisation? — Quite  so. 

14.519.  Do  you   think   that   there   has   been  up   to 
the  present  any,   what   I  might  call,   public,  demand 
for  the  release  "of  all  this  coal  that  has  been  referred 
to.      Has    the    question    arisen    in    any    acute    form 
before  this  Commission  was  set  up? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge.    Speaking  for  my  district  I  have  never  hoard 
of  anv  coal  being  held  up. 

14.520.  Would   there   not   be   a   suspicion   that  this 
kind  of  argument  is  being  used  as  so  much  padding 
in   connection  with   the  question   of   nationalisation? 
—That  might  be. 

14.521.  Coming   to   the    question    of   valuation,    ] 
take  it  that  your  view  is  that  any  kind  of  overhead 
valuation,  either  of  minerals  or  of  colliery  properties, 
would    not    be   sound?— What  do    you    mean   by   nn 
overhead   valuation? 

14.522.  A   kind   of  general  view  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion, and  lumping  it? — I  think  that  would  be  quite 
unfair. 

14.523.  Your  view  is,  it  might  require  to  be  dealt 
with    by   a    detailed    investigation,    and    a   valuation 
following    upon    that    investigation? — Yes,    on    each 
property. 

14.524.  You  suggest  that  a   kind  of  tribunal  could 
be  set  up  which  would  be,   I  take  it,   a  tribunal  in 
districts? — Yes. 

14.525.  Do  you   think   that   would   be   adequate   to 
deal   with    the    position    that    would    arise? — Yes, 
think  that  could  be  done  without  any  great  difficulty. 

14.526.  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  very  complete  investigation  into  all  the  fnrtnrs 
surrounding  the  position  in  determining  the  question 
of  valuation  ? — Yes. 

14.527.  And  that   that  should  be    done   in  light   of 
the  facts  existing  at  the  time? — Yes. 

14.528.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    Sir   Adam   Nimmo 
has  put  a  series  of  propositions  to  which  you  assented  ; 
have  you  ever  considered  them  before? — Yes.  I  think 
I    put    it   in    my    precis   that   I   propose    to  have   a 
tribunal. 

14.529.  I  understood  you,  in  your  earlier  evidence. 
to  say  that  things  were  very  perfect  in  Northumber- 
land and   Durham?— I  said  we  had  had   no   trouble, 
as  far  as  my  experience  went. 

14.530.  No   difficulties?— Yes. 

14.531.  Does  that  not  moan  that  it  is  nearly  perfect 
there? — No,  not  necessarily. 

14,53l2.  If  you  had  heaVd  of  no  troubles  and  no 
difficulties,  why  do  you  so  readily  assent  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  expensive  Mining  Department  to  deal 
with  questions  that  you  say  do  not  exist? — I  said: 
"  In  case,  however,  any  questions  should  at  any  time 
arise  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  leases  or  matters 
in  connection  with  development  or  working  under 
them  which  cannot  be  settled  directly,  between  the 
lessor  and  lessee,  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
establish  a  tribunal  having  power  to  appoint  ai. 
umpire  to  decide  cases  of  this  description.  ' 

14,533.  You  know  that  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  is  one  ot 
the  signatories  to  a  report  which  makes  a  recom- 
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niriidat  ion  with  regard  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Mining 
Drparinn-iit    uln.li    \\ould    liavo  to  employ   expensive 

"<>  you   ii.  ;    think   that    ilinl.  would   h,    ratlin 

\I.I-IIM\O  IIKH-,  -s        Ii  you  hud  a  department  liko 

I   am  not  i  ,  ihniL- 

•  il   to  every  one  of  the  propoei- 

Ad.im    Niiumo   |)iit,   t/o  you:    you    mid 

'I'dK     Haillll:;     liil     I 

put  ilni  (jin  .-.lions.     May  I  oak  you  whether  you  have 

I    the iso   questions   before?-  v 
"'.    \Vh\    do   you  suggest  up     such     a 

H|  t!i:it    |i,-i  on.-illy   I    did    not  think   it 

*i  mini:;     Depimment     :md    all    its 

i    to  work   to  making  surveys  of 

iu   th,'    Ciiitrd    Kingdom,   do  vou   t-hiuk  it 

the    landlords    <if    this    (ountry    .should 

draw    niynlticM    upon    work    that    tin-   Slate    iia.s   done 

throii  \<>w  you  are  getting  rather  oil' 

ind.     That    i-    !i,-ndly   a   mining   question. 
:7.  You  do  not  feel  competent  to  assent  to  that 
I'lily    ;is    ;,<>u     a-.-,.n!ed     to    Sii-    Adam    Ximmo's 

?  —No,  I  have  not  considered  that  . 
II..V1-V  .!/>.     I!.    11.    Tawney:    I    understand    your 
is  that  the  mineral  owner  has  not  obstructed 
development  in  any  way.     That  is  your  argument? — 
i    think  that  is  a  fact.     He  is  always  too  pleased 
his  coa'l   worked. 

ike  part,   qua  mineral  owner,   in 

'ting    development?     What   does   he   do? — As   a 

rule,  he  does  not  do  anything,  except  if  a  man  came 

to  him  wanting  to  take  ,T   royalty  he  would  let  it  to 

him  at  a  low  rent  to  help  him  out;  but  he  does  not 

>'.     I    know   of   one   case   in    Durham  where    a 

mine   has  been    given   up    and   the   lessor   went   to  a 

deal  of  expense  in  putting  shafts  right      That 

1*11  Tx>rd  Kldon's  estate. 

II. 5  JO.  It   is   the  ordinary   rule   for   the   lessor   to 

re  the  property? — No. 

1  I  .All.  The  assistance   that  he  gives  is  in  letting 
the  land    hiring  minerals? — Yes. 

1  I..VJ2.  That  is  to  say,  the  assistance  which  he  gives 
illy   doing    nothing? — Yrs.     He  allows   them    to 
come  and   put  the  boreholes  down  if  they  like,   and 
I'verylxxly  is  qip  to  do  it. 

'.'I.  Allowing  them  to  put  their  boreholes  down 
Mot  sound  a  very  strenuous  form  of  work.     He 
il  a  considerable  sum  every  year  if  the  colliery 
•eessful? — Yes,  if  the  colliery  is  successful. 
II.."!  I.  Mr.    V.mn    Williams:     In    Northumberland 
and    Durham   there   is   a    long   stretch   of   under-sea 
minenils   which  belong  to  the  Crown? — Yes. 


,    '  '•'"'  '  ro  '*  »'  l«go  are*  of  national  mineral* 

'•  i   in  tbOM  two  counties P—Yei. 

nt  c..lli.  ry  owner*?— Yog. 

1  '  •''''"•    '  ">«'"  in  letting  these  area*  itipu- 

lat.-d   as    to   a    harrier   U'twc-n   two  |,r    ; 

I  I, ••>!-.   01'    what    magnitude    in    that    harrier    as   a 
-rally    speaking,    100   yards    between    two 
takes,  as  we  oal]  them.     That  is  equivalent  to  60  yard* 
»ii  each  side  of  the  boundary. 

I  l.."il!».  So  that  with  national  minerals  in  that  way 

practio*  ha;  l.ci -n  exactly  the  same  as  in  private 

OH  unship:     The    Crown    barriers    are,    if   anything, 

rather  more;  that  is  in  my  own  experience:  certainly 

they  arc  as  much. 

14,650.  So   that   the   Crown    has   been    as   great   a 
sinner  as  any  private  owner?— I  should  not  say  that 
-mer.     They  are  acting  on  advice. 

14.551.  Do  you  suggest  if  there  were  a  large  area 
belonging  to  the  Crown  or  anyone  else  that  it  would 
!»•   powdble  to  let  different  areas  without  leaving  in 
barriers? — No. 

14.552.  Do   you   think   that  anything  that  can   be 
done  in  the  future  will  enable  the  barriers  that  havo 
been  left  in   the  past  to  be  recovered  ?— Not  in  my 
district. 

14.553.  Is  not  all  this  question  of  the  barriers  being 
left  in  the  past  crying  over  spilt  milk?— The  old  bar- 
riers are  gone. 

14.554.  Mr.  E.   W.  Cooper :    You  not  only  act  for 
the  owners   of   mineral  properties,    but  you  youraelf 
are  interested  in  working  coal,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

14.555.  In  Durham    and   Northumberland?— Yes. 

14.556.  You   know   the   Durham   and    Northumber- 
land coast   pretty   well,    beginning   at   Amble  on   the 
north  and  going  to  Hartlepool  on  the  south? — Yes. 

14.557.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the   Crown    coal    between    those    points   is    let?— -The 
whole  of   the  Crown  coal   that  is  known  to  be  work- 
able is  let. 

14.558.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  royalty  per  ton 
charged  by  the  Crown? — Now  about  4^d. 

14.559.  Do   you    know   that   the   Crown  charge    an 
underground  wayleave  rent  on  coal  belonging  to  others 
passing  through  the  Crown  coal? — There  is  as  a  rule 
none;    the  Crown   coal    being    out    at   sea,    there    is 
nothing  beyond.      I  have  only  known  one  case  where 
they  did  that,  and  it  wag  a  little  piece  of  land  coal 
that  was  brought  round,  and  they  just  charged  the 
ordinary  wayleave. 

14,560".  What   do   you    call   the   ordinary    wayleave 
rent? — About  ^d.  a  ton. 


(The,    Witness   withdrew.) 

WINDHAM   THOMAS,    EAHL    DUXBAV  RN",   K.P.,    Sworn    and    Examined. 
MR.  JOHN   MOBGAN  RANDALL,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


For  the  management  of  my  estate  I  employ  my 

ts  and  solicitors,  who  furnish  me  with  full  details 

and  reports,  and  on  their  advice  I  base  my  decisions 

its    management    and    development,    and    give 

utions   accordingly,    and   the   evidence   which    I 

'it  to  the  Commission  is  based1,  therefore,  on  this 

•ination   and  these  reports. 

My  answers  to  the  points  on  which  the  Commission 
.ire  evidence  are  as  follows: —  . 

1 1 )  The    total    surface    acreage    of    the    Dunraven 

te  is  26,443  acres. 
The  acreage  of  the  coal  area  is  17,602  acres. 

This,   I   am   afraid,   it   is  impossible  to   answer 

without   further   details   as  to   what  the  Commission 

require,   as  the   coal   on   the  estate  has  been  worked 

lany    years    and    it,    would    require   considerable 

;-<h  to  ascertain  the  total  output  of  coal  that  had 

been  worked  up  to  date. 

ft  is  impossible  to  answer  this  for  the  same 
reason,  but  I  have  taken  the  output  of  coal  for  the 
year  1918.  which  was  about  an  average  year  and 

nted  to  2,318.248  tons,  and  I  could,  if  de 
furnish    an   average,  of   three  or   four   years,   but    it 
will  take  some  time  to  get  this  out 


The  value  of  the  other  minerals  on  the  estate  is  so 
infinitesimal  that  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  particulars. 

(4)  The  average  royalty  per  ton  on  fixed  and  sliding 
scale  is  6d. 

There  is  only  one  colliery  where  the  coal  is  let  on  a 
sliding  scale,  and  there  the  sliding  scale  works  out  at 
lid.  per  ton. 

(5)  The   amount   received   from   coal   royalties   and 
wayleaves  for  the  year  1918  was  £58,854  from  royal- 
ties, and  £5,516  from  wayleaves. 

(6)  The    bulk    of    the    Dunraven    Estate    was    pur- 
chased by  the  Edwin  Family  in  1684-5. 

In  1810  my  grandfather,  Windham  Henry,  Second 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  married  Caroline  Wyndham, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wyndham,  who  was  the  son 
and  heir  of  Charles  Edwin,  and  Thomas  Wyndham 
si  tiled  what  is  practically  now  the  Dunraven  Estate 
ou  my  grandfather  and  his  heirs  in  tail  male,  and' 
this  settlement  specifically  mentions  the  mines  and 
minerals. 

Under  two  subsequent  re-settlements  of  1836  and 
1866  I  am  now  tenant  for  life  of  the  estates  and 
minerals." 
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14,561.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  (To  Lord  Dunraven) : 
At  which  colliery  is  the  sliding  scale  system  still 
in  operation? — Glyncorrwg. 

14.662.  (To   Mr.    Randall):   Did   I   understand   his 
Lordship  to  say  that  at  the  Glyncorrwg  Colliery  the 
sliding  scale  is  still  in  operation  on  royalties? — Yes, 
the  Glyncorrwg  Colliery  working  the  No.  2  seam. 

14.663.  No.  2  Rhondda?— The  No.  2  Rhondda  seam. 

14.664.  And  it  works  out  at  lid.  a  ton? — It  works 
out   at  lid.    a   ton   on   the   1918   figures. 

14.566.  Can   you   tell   me   the   average   amount   of 
profit    per    ton   that    colliery    earned   last    year? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

14,666.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  it  was 
less  than  Is.  a  ton? — I  know  nothing  about  it. 

14.567.  Do  you  not  ever  make  comparisons  between 
the  amount  of  royalty  you  get  out  of  a  concern  and 
the   amount   of    profit    the    proprietor    gets   out?— I 
never  know  what  profit  the  proprietor  does  get  out. 

14.568.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  amount  of  royalty 
there  is  equivalent  if  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
profit? — I   do   not  know  that. 

14,669.  Did  you  know  the  Bryncethin  Colliery 
Company  ? — Yes. 

14,570.  Did  you  take  royalties  from  that  taking? — 
There  is  no  Bryncethin  Colliery  now  in  existence 

14,671.  Did  the  Bryncethin  Colliery  Company  work 
a  portion  of  your  minerals? — Yes. 

14.572.  Did  that  company  abandon  the  take? — Yes. 

14.573.  But  before  it  abandoned  it  did  it  send  a 
deputation  of  its  Secretary  and  Management  to  inter- 
view you  with  regard  to  getting  a  substantial  con- 
cession with  regard  to  the  amount  of  royalties  they 
had    to    pay? — I    had    various    interviews    with    Mr. 
Ooppe,  who  was  then  interested  in  it,  and  consider- 
able concessions  were  made. 

14.574.  (To  Lord  Dunraven) :   Did  you  know  about 
those  things?     Were  you  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

14.575.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  royalty  that 
the  Colliery  Company  was  paying  at  the  time  they 
had  to  abandon  the  taking? — No. 

14.576.  (To  Mr.  Randall):    Do  you  know?— I  can- 
not say  for  certain,  but  I   think  it  was  4d.  or  5d. 
There  was  a  reduction  made  to  a  very  much  lower 
figure    than   the   old   royalty.      Lord    Dunraven    also 
made  a  contribution  towards  the  installation  of  the 
electrical  plant  at  the  colliery. 

14.577.  But  it  is  a  fact  on  record  that  that  com- 
pany had  to  abandon  the  undertaking  eventually?—- 
Yes,  they  did  abandon  it. 

14.578.  And   no  one  has   ever   worked   it   since? — 
No,   no  one  has  eVer  worked  it  since.     It  was  pos- 
sibly  Mr.   Coppe  being   a   prisoner   of  war   that  led 
to  its  abandonment.     Mr.  Coppe  was  finding  all  the 
money,   and  there  was  no  one  at  that  time  to  find 
any  money.    He  was  a  Belgian. 

14.579.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  Lord  Dunraven  that 
the  Company  might  have  been  helped  if  he  had  pro- 
posed to  forgo  his  royalties  for  a  certain   time  and 
let  the  colliery  he  worked? — They   never   asked   for 
any  concession  in  the  royalty. 

14.580.  You  have  just  admitted  that  they  did? I 

mean  at  the  finish. 

14.581.  They   never   made   an    application   for    the 
removal  of  the  royalties  altogether,  you  mean? No. 

14.582.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Colliery  Com- 
pany   was    paying    at    the   time    when    they   had    to 
abandon  it? — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

14.583.  In   fact,   you   appear   tc    know    very   little 
about  it? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  the  lessees  or  what  profit  they 
make. 

14.584.  All    you    are    concerned    about    is   whether 
you  get  your  royalties  or  not,  is  it  not?— That  is  all 
I  have  to  look  after. 

14.585.  You    do    not    mind   whether    the    Colliery 
Company  lives  or  dies,  or  whether  the  workmen  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  or  not? — Does  it  matter 
whether  I  mind  or  not? 

14,686.  Perhaps  as  an  agent  it  does  not  matter 
at  all ;  but  do  you  know  that  during  the  war  300  men 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  because  that  colliery 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and.  they  never  got  employment 
anywhere  else  for  some  time  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 


14.587.  (To  Lord  Dunraven)  :  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
turn  to  something  on  which  a  little  more  knowledge 
could  be  obtained.     You   are   also  the   Lord  of   the 
Manor,  1  believe? — Of  what  manor? 

14.588.  Of  the  Manor  of  Coity?— Yes. 

14.589.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  large  acreage 
of  common  land  in  that  manor? — About  1,000  acres. 

14.590.  And  that  the  whole  of  the  minerals  belong 
to  yourself? — Yes. 

14.591.  Would  you  mind  explaining  to  me  how  that 
1,000  acres  which  is  known  as  Bryncethin  Common, 
which  belongs  presumably  to  the  common  people  of 
Coity — how  it  came  about  that  you  became  possessed 
of    the   minerals    underneath   that    1,000    acres,    and 
upon   which  you   draw  a   royalty?     Can  you  explain 
how  you  acquired  the  right  to  the  mineral  property 
under  the  common  lands  of  Bryncethin? — As  Lord  of 
the  Manor — ancient  manorial  rights — I  do  not  know 
what  their  origin  is. 

14.592.  Have  you  ever  inquired  as  to  whether  you 
have  a  title  to  the  mineral  rights  of  Bryncethin? — 
The  same  title  that  I  have  put  in. 

14.593.  You  have  not  put  in  a  title,  my  Lord? — 
You  mean  I  have  not  brought  the  title  deeds  here? 

14.594.  Have    you    any? — Yes. 

14.595.  To  the  mineral  rights  under  the  common? 
— I  cannot  tell  you. 

14.596.  (To  Mr.  Randall):  Can  you  tell  us?— I  be- 
lieve they  are  specially  mentioned  in  the  survey  of 
the  manor  as  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

14.597.  Have  you    ever    examined    them? — No. 

14.598.  Have   they   passed   into   your  possession? — 
Have  what  passed  into  my  possession? 

14.599.  Any  title  deeds   belonging  to  his  Lordship 
showing  his  title  to  the  minerals  under  Bryncethin 
Common  ? — No. 

14.600.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  May  we  have  the  title 
deeds   for   this   common   produced? — The   title   deeds 
can  be  produced. 

14.601.  Chairman:    He    will    give    us    a    precis    of 
them.     You  have  an  abstract  of  them  somewhere,  I 
suppose? — Lord  Dunraven's  solicitors  would  have  an 
abstract    of    the    whole    thing.     I    have    not    got    it 
myself. 

14.602.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie    (To  Lord   Dunraven) : 
The  position  is  that  there  are  1,000  acres  of  common 
land   under   which   the   minerals  have   been   worked. 
We   want   to   know  whether  you   have  any   right  to 
work  the  minerals  out  from  underneath  the  common 
land.     We   want   to  see  your  title  to  do  so? — What 
are  you  referring  to? 

14.603.  There  are  1,000  acres  of  common  land,  and 
you    work   the    minerals   out  from    underneath    that 
common  land? — Which  common  land  are  you   refer- 
ring -to  ? 

14.604.  Mr.   Frank  Hodg.es :    All  the  common  land 
in  that  neighbourhood.     It  is  in  the  Manor  of  Coity. 

(Mr.  Randall) :  They  were  certainly  formed  from 
part  of  what  was  purchased  by  Lord  Dunraven's 
ancestor.  That  is  referred  to  dn  the  precis  of  his 
evidence. 

14.605.  You  are    not   saying   that   from   your   own 
knowledge,  because  you  have  never  seen  the  title? — 
That  is  so. 

14.606.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie   (To  Lord  Dunrav<-n)  : 
It  has   been   stated   here  by   an   eminent   landowner 
this  morning  that  under  the  common  law  of  England 
the  surface  and  the  minerals  always  go  together?--! 
believe  so. 

14.607.  Lord  Durham  has  said  to-day  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  divided  by  agreement  or  arrangement, 
but  under  the  common  law  they  always  go  together. 
We  want  to  know,  if  1,000  acres  of  common  land  is 
really    in   the    common   ownership   of   all   the   people, 
why  you  work  the  minerals  from  underneath  it  and 
whether   or  not   you   have    a   title   to   do   so? — (Mr. 
Randall) :  The  surface  belongs  to  Lord  Dunraven  al«>. 

14.608.  It  is  common  land? — No. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  We  shall  see  if  you  produce 
t'lc  titlo-  whether  the  surface  or  any  part  of  the 
anywhere  else  for  some  time? — I  do  not  know  that. 


(The   Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Mi.   JOHN  G  EMM  ELL,  Sworn  and   Examined. 


n  :    This    is    a   Scottish    witness   as  to   the 
,i  mil    of    mineral    righ          -1    method 

••  Note    ni'    r\  idenco    piop.,-.ed    to   be 
t'lhn    (Ji'inmell    i"l),    mining  I'), 

,.lrc\v   Square,    ' 

iiuell,   mil'  H'ers, 

Kdinhiirgh   niii!  :u»l   employed    in  or   in  oon- 

with   mines  diirin' 

19.    I    will    ask    Mr.    M«  Nair,    tllo   Secretary,   to 

road   tln>  evidence. 

'  !/  '• 

"  1.   Tin-  Nationalisation  of  Mineral  Rights  is  prob- 

nlily   best,   approached    liy   eon.-.idering   what   would    in 

ce  require  to  !>•.•  d in  ord  ry  it  into 

•J.    In  the  firsi   place  there  must  he  a  clear  definition 

of    ill  n    over    Ijy    the 

nation.      Are   all    minerals   and    mineral   substances  of 

deserip!  ion   obi  lound  working 

injuinsl,  or  only  i-oal,  ironstone,  oil  shale,  linie- 

.nid    fireclay,   or  some  or  one  of  t!i 

3.  In  the  next  place,   as  land  and  minerals  in  this 

country    are    mostly    held    and    owned    together    under 
tin1    same    title,     the    minerals    taken    over    must    be 
I   from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  thereafter  held  under  a  separate  title. 

ful  The  present  proprietors  could  only  dispose  of 
the  minerals  subject  to  existing  mineral 
leases.  Their  whole  rights  and  interests  in 
these,  however,  could  be  assigned  to  the 
nation  except  the  rights  to  rents  and  com- 
pensation payable  for  surface  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  pits,  railways,  &c.,  of  the 
existing  mineral  lessees,  which  would  be 
retained  by  themselves  as  surface  owners. 

(b)  The  proprietors  would,  of  course,  reserve  to 
themselves  power  to  sell,  feu,  or  lease  the 
whole  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  surface 
of  their  lands  to  the  pnrchasers,  fetiars,  o. 
lessees  of  which  the  rents  and  compensation 
Me  hy  the  present  mineral  lessees,  and 
after  them  by  the  nation,  for  land 
damaged  or  occupied  or  left  unrestored, 
would  pass. 

(r)  For  mineral  purposes  it  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  land  of  each 
surface  proprietor  should  be  burdened,  on 
payment  of  compensation,  with  an  easement 
or  servitude  for  sinking  pits,  making  rail- 
ways, <fec.,  occupying  ground  and  letting 
down  the  surface,  not  only  for  working  ancj 
carrying  away  the  minerals  within  his  own 
boundaries,  as  is  usual,  but  also  for  work- 
ing and  carrying  away  all  minerals  belong- 
ing to  the  nation  lying  outside  his 
'boundaries. 

4.  The  nation   would  in  this  way  be  in   a  position 
to  work,  or  to  give  right  to  work,  the  minerals  from 
any   pit  on    any   lands  without   reference  to   surface 
boundaries — the  unlet  minerals  from  the  date  of  entry 
and   the    let   minerals    ivhen  the  existing  leases  ter- 
minated, or  sooner  if  the  lessees'  rights  were  acquired. 

•">.   Although   the   obligation    of    an    owner   to    give 

lateral  support  to  his  neighbour's  land  is  thus  got  over 

on  payment  of  compensation  (3  (c)),  there  are  lands, 

already    severed    from    the    minerals,    which    have    a 

common    law    right   of   support   (both   subjacent    and 

•ent),  so  that  minerals  cannot  be  so  worked  as  to 

i .lie  or  let  down  the  surface,  on  pain  of  interdict 

ir   injunction.     For  tho  r:gi.t  to  lower  such  land  by 

plete  excavation  of  the  mineral  (leaving  no  pillars) 

:icr  often  receives  as  compensation  Id. 

ton    of   mineral    worked    under   his   property,   in 

addition  to  having  all  injury  caused  by  the  mineral 

worker    made   good    by    him.        The    mineral    worker 

usually  also  pays  the  compensation,  but  part  of  this 

i.dly  payable  by  the  mineral  owner.     Where, 

'ore.  such   minerals  are  taken  over,  the  part  of 

the  compensation  payable  by  the  mineral  owner,  and 

ultimately  tho  whole  compensation  if  and   when   the 
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lessee's  interest  in  acquired,  would  bo  payable  by  the 

nation1. 

I  IHTC  si  ill  remain.,  tlio  cose  where  the  owner  of 

I  lands  having  no  right  to  subjacent  •upport  at 

all  may  invoke  inl,  nli,  i   or  injunction   to  prohibit  the 

'....ii>in^.  ol   the  adjacent,   mineral*  in  such  manner  n» 

to  injure  bis  land  or   buildings.      Kailivay  companion, 

iln<\  <;.,  not  ocqui.-o  subjacent  support  for  their 

own  protection  within  (ho  prescribed  distance  of  their 

works  (usually  40  yards),   although  empowered  to  do 

so,   now   also   claim   the  same  right  of   common   law 

support  outside  tho  prescribed  distance. 

7.  I  am  of  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the    Nationalisation    of    Mines,    certain    advantages 
should  accrue  from  the  Nationalisation  of  Minerals. 

As  the  boundaries  of  t'  e  several  properties  need 
not  be  taken,  into  account,  coal  left,  or  which  would 
havo  been  left,  in  boundary  or  other  barriers  may  be 
worked ;  coal  in  several  properties  likely  to  be  sub- 
merged and  lost  through  the  stoppage  of  pumping 
may  ho  worked  or  placed  in  one  hand  for  the  purposes 
of  working,  drainage  Leing  effected  at  one  or  more 
central  ptinjping  stations;  the  working  of  marketable 
coal  lying  above  or  be.low  ar.y  seam  in  course  of 
extraction  likely  to  be  lost  uniest.  worked  at  the  same 
time  as  such  seam,  may  be  arranged  to  be  so  worked 
or  otherwise  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  after- 
wards recovered ;  and  the  working  of  the  more 
profitable  seams  may  by  arrangement  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  working  of  the  less  profitable  to  the  end 
that  undue  profit  may  not  be  realised  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  future. 

8.  But  the  Nationalisation  of  Minerals  could  only 
proceed  slowly.     The  titles  and  encumbrances  of  each 
separate  property  would  have  to  be  examined,  the  con- 
sent of  all  interested  parties  obtained  and  new  titles 
to   tho   minerals   prepared.     As   each   title  was   com- 
pleted  the   nation    would   enter   into   possession    and 
deal   with  the   minerals  and  existing  mineral  leases, 
drawing  as  lessors  the  mineral  rents.     As  the  taking 
over   progressed   and   the   existing   leases   expired   it 
could  either  work  the  minerals  itself  or  lease  them 
for  working,  or  work  some  of  the  collieries  itself  and 
let  others  for  working,  as  might  be  considered  advis- 
able at  the  time.     In  any  case1,  it  need  not  nationalise 
mines  situated  on  the  minerals  it  had  acquired,  as 
these  could  be  taken  over  at  the  termination  of  the 
leases  under  the  terms  thereof. 

9.  All   this  taking   over   of   minerals   and   existing 
leases   and  the  re-letting  of  minerals  could   only  be 
properly    done   by   a   Department  like   the   Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests  accustomed  to  such  work. 

10.  The  minerals  could  be  transferred  to  a  National 
Minerals  Company,  which  would  be  an  owning  Com- 
pany managing  the  business,  and  which  would  draw 
the  rents  of  the  existing  lessees.     It  would  also  let  on 
lease,    for   rents   and   royalties,   any   unlet   minerals, 
and  the  minerals  in  existing  leases  as  these  came  to 
an  end,  to  District  National  Mining  Companies,  or' 
working  Companies,  which  would  take  over  the  plant 
and  works  of  the  outgoing  tenants  and  carry  on  the 
collieries. 

11.  Both    the   owning    Company    and   the    working 
Companies    could     issue    debentures    and    preference 
shares  (the  owning  Company,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
proprietors  from  whom  they  purchase,  and  the  work- 
ing Companies,  as  far  as  possible,  locally),  the  ordi- 
nary share  capital  being  provided  in  each  case  by  the 
Treasury,  which  would  have  a  controlling  interest  and 
nominate   directors,    some   of    whom    in    the   working 
Companies,   would  bo  miners  or  other  colliery   work- 
men   or    men    who  had    been    miners    and    had    risen 
through  all  the  stages  to  be  managers — all  to  havo  at 
least    10  years'  experience  in  mines. 

12.  Both  the  owning  and  working  Companies  would 
have  to    institute   proper    redemption    funds    for   the 

ro-instatoment  of  their  capita!  in  the  case  of  the 
owning  Company  before  the  minerals  are  exhausted, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  working  Companies  before  the-ir 
leases  terminate.  , 
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13.  The   method   usually   adopted   in   compensating 
the  owners  of  minerals  and  mineral  rights  is  to  value 
the  revenues  derivable  from  these   as   annuities  for 
their  duration — "  immediate  "  where  the  minerals  are 
opened    and    being    worked    or,    where    not    opened, 
"  deferred"    till   the   period   of    working   begins— the 
purchaser  being  allowed  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on 
his   purchase  money  for  mining  risk,   commensurate 
with  the  risk,  and  over  and  above  an  additional  sum 
which    would   if    invested    annually   in   a    redemption 
fund,  accumulating  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  re-in- 
state his  purchase  money  by  the  time  the  minerals  are 
exhausted  and  the  annuity  ends. 

14.  In   Scotland,   before  the  war,  the  risk  interest 
I  have  allowed  on  revenues  or  annuities  derived  from 
minerals  has   been   from  8  per  cent,  to  as  much  as 
12  per  cent,   to   15  per  cent,   where  the  seams  were 
poor  and  badly  disturbed — the  redemption  fund  accu- 
mulating at  3  per  cent.     To  obtain  the  nett  revenue, 
the    output    available    for    royalty    is    taken    at    the 
average  lordship  rate  likely  to  be  realised  during  the 
working   of    the    minerals,    and    all    local    taxes    and 
mineral  rights  duty  are  deducted. 

15.  At   8   per  cent,    interest   for   mining   risk   and 
redeeming  at  3  per  cent.,   a  nett  revenue  of  £5,000 
a   year    for    78   years    is    worth    12    years'*  purchase; 
making   the   compensation   payable   £60,000,    but    as 
a  proprietor  might  not  be  able  to  re-invest  this  sum 
at  the  same  risk  so  as  to  secure  his  original  revenue, 
he  could  not  be  considered  a  willing  seller. 

16.  I   think   the   valuations   should    be   settled    by 
the    valuator    for    the    proprietor    and    the    Inland 
Revenue  Valuation  Department,  failing  agreement,  by 
a  referee,   with  right  of  appeal  against  his  decision 
to  the  Court." 

14.610.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :   Might  we  take  it  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  State  ownership  of  the  mines? 
— No,    I    cannot    say    that    particularly. 

14.611.  Are  you  an  opponent  of  State  ownership  of 
the    mines? — I   am    not    an    opponent.        I    say,    by 
nationalisation  you  can  get  certain  results,  but  you 
can   get  them  otherwise. 

14.612.  You   are  neutral? — Yes,  quite  neutral. 

14.613.  You    are   neither    friendly   nor   opposed   to 
it?     Is   your   opposition   to   the   taking   over   of   the 
minerals,  as  apart  from  taking  over  the  mines,  less 
than   it  is  to  taking  over  the  mines? — Taking  over 
the  mines  is  a  much  more  difficult  operation.     You 
must  proceed  to  take  over  the  minerals  first.     I  only 
want  to  show  how  they  are  connected. 

14.614.  You    have    opened    up    a    most    interesting 
question    here.     You    show    us   that   there    might    be 
certain   advantages  accruing  from   nationalisation  of 
minerals? — Yes. 

14.615.  Then  you  tabulate  a  number  of  advantages 
that  might  be  derived? — Yes. 

14.616.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  in   any  case,   sup- 
posing the  State  took  over  the  minerals,  they  would 
not    require    to    immediately    nationalise   the    mines, 
because  they   would   have  the  minerals,   and   as  the 
leases   ran   out   they   could   take   over    and    run   the 
mines? — The     nation    would    be   proprietors     of     the 
minerals  subject  to  the  leases. 

14.617.  As  the  leases  ran  out,  they  could  take  over 
the  mines  as  they  stood  without  compensation? — Yes, 
under  the  terms  of  the  leases. 

14.618.  So  that,   really,   to   acquire  the  coal  mines 
of  Great  Britain  all  that  the  nation  has  to  do  is  to 
take  over   the  minerals,    either  by   purchase  or   con- 
script them,    and   then   as  the  leases   run   out   enter 
into  possession? — Yes. 

14.619.  And    nationalise    the    mines? — That    would 
be  competent  under  their  title,  but,  of  course,  there 
are  mines  that  are  worked  by  the  owners  themselves; 
that  would  not  apply  to  them. 

14.620.  You  could  hardly  deal  with  them   in   that 
way  ? — No. 

14.621.  Your  evidence  is  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion bocause  we  were  afraid  they  were  going  to  cost 
us  too  much. 

14.622.  I    think    that   you    probably   have  as   wide 
experience   as  any   mining   man   in    Scotland.      Have 
you  known   of    any  case   where   there  has   been   coal 
lost  irrecoverably  which    might   have   been   saved    if 


there  had  been  a  common  ownership  of  the  minerals, 
or  if  they  had  been  in  the  hands  of  one  private 
person  ?—^Yes,  that  might  be  said  certainly  if  there 
had  been  State  ownership  all  along. 

14.623.  Either  State  ownership  or  if  one  person  had 
owned  the  whole  thing? — That  is  the  same  thing  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  coal. 

14.624.  You  think  there  has  been  coal  lost  for  that 
reason? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  because  small 
properties      have      been      worked      with      customary 
barriers    between    them    that    would   not   have    been 
lost. 

14.625.  Have  you  known  cases  of  a  small  property 
where    it    would    not   pay   to  sink   a    pit    because    it 
was  in  the  midst  of  other  properties  where  the  coal 
was  taken  out? — No,  I  cannot  say   that  I   know  of 
any  property  lost. 

14.626.  You  have  known  of  properties  in  the  centre 
of  larger  properties  where  the  coal  would  have  been 
lost     unless     the     mine     owner     was     prepared'    to 
pay     a    wayleave    for    getting    his    coal    out? — Yes. 
Sometimes  they  agree  that  there  should  be   no   way- 
leaves.      They    grant    free   wayleaves  and    n:ake    the 
whole  thing  free. 

14.627.  Have   you    known    a   case   where   within    a 
radius   of    three   or   four    miles   there  were   three   or 
four    pits   sunk  to  exploit   three   different  properties 
which  might  well  have  been  exploited  in  one? — Yes, 
I    have   known   a   small   property   taking   pits   itself 
which  might  have  been  worked  from  another  colliery 
altogether. 

14.628.  I  put  it  to  you  that  that  is  an  enormous' 
amount  of  waste? — Waste  of  capital  no  doubt. 

14.629.  If  it  were  possible  to  work  all  the  minerals 
from  two  or  three  properties  in  one  shaft  safely  it 
is  a  waste  of  capital? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14.630.  I  suppose  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  waste  of 
labour   because  capital   is   labour? — I    did  not   know 
that :    labour  gets  paid  always. 

14.631.  That  is  waste?— Certainly. 

14.632.  And  it  is  the  result  of  different  ownership? 
— Yes,  it  has  been  caused  by  different  ownership  no 
doubt. 

14.633.  I  think  generally  speaking  now  under  leases 
granted  by  mineral  owners  the  mine  owner  is  held 
responsible  for  damage  to  the  surface?-  -Yes,  nearly 
always. 

14.634.  Nearly  always  the  mine  owner  is  responsible 
for  surface  damage? — The  mine  owner  is  responsible 
for  surface  damage. 

14.635.  In  a  great  many  oases  the  mineral  owner 
who   owns  the   surface   leases   the  surface   to    people 
for   building   purposes? — Yes,    that   is   so. 

14.636.  And   for  building  houses  as  well  as   indus- 
trial works? — Yes. 

14.637.  In  the  case  of  houses  is  it  a  common  thing 
that  in  the  lease  the  mineral  owner  is  not  responsible 
for  any  damage  which  may  be  done  to  the  property 
on   the   surface    by    extracting    mineral    from    under- 
neath?— The   mineral    owner   himself    is    not    respon- 
sible. 

14.638.  The    owner    of    the    mineral    whore    lie    is 
owner  of  the  surface  grants   a  lease  to   a  person   to 
build   a  house  or   a   dozen  houses,   but  in   the   lease 
itself  it  is  stipulated  that  he  is  entitled  to  extract  the 
mineral    from    under   the    buildings    without    holding 
himself  responsible  for  the  wrecking  of  the  building? 
— Without  being  liable  for  damage.     I  would  not  say 
wrecking  the  building.     That  is  a  bigger  word. 

14.639.  Do   you   not  know   many   cases   in   Lanark- 
shire where   houses   have   been   wrecked    and   torn   to 
pieces  within  15  years  of  their  being  built? — I  could 
not  say  within  15  years,  but  I  know  of  cases  of  houses 
being  damaged.     Of  course,  there  are  regulations  now 
against  that  in  some  cases. 

14.640.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  mine  owner  who 
has    wrecked    .a    building   ]held    responsible    for    the 
damage  to  the  houses  in   any   way? — If  the   mineral 
owner  was  responsible  he  would  usually  be. 

14.641.  The    mineral   owner   keeps   himself   safe   by 
putting  a  clause  in?— Not  always. 

14.642.  But    generally    speaking   there   is   a    clause 
by   which   you   enable   him   to   extract  minerals   from 
underneath   the  house? — That  has  been   the  case   in 
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now  leases  are  much  better 

me  .a.M's  ill.'  landlord  pays  u  certain  |>uii; 
tin-   damage.     If   he  does  that   then    the  lessee 

idei '.     That  is  the  rule  in  some  cases. 
ll.i;i;i.  >'ii-  .\(/,un    .\nnmo:    I  think  I   am  right   in 
>t  there  is  no  one  knows  the  Scottish  coal- 
liettci-  ilian  you?— I  know  a  good  deal  of  it. 
•II.    ^  "U  have  had  a  very  long  experience  of  it? 
S 

ict  for  a  very  large  number  of  mineral 
rnyali  ,  and  you  are  also  engaged  in  colliery 

1 1 i. IMS  yourself? — Yes. 

ll.tili;.  -v>  that  you  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
up. in  all  sides  of  the  problem  that  is  involved  here? 

M    is  M>. 

I  1.1117.    Is    it   your    view   that    in    the    working    of 

mineral*  in  Scotland  private  enterprise  has  not  been 

I  to  all  the  development  that  has  been  required;' 

i  In-i'ii  quite  equal. 

I  I, II  IS.    Your    view    is    that    all    the    coal    has    been 
is  been  required  to  be  worked  to  meet 
tin-    national    n  -/That    is    so.      There    is    no 

donlit  that  there  has  been  loss  of  coal  in  barriers. 

M.til'.i.    I     am    coming    to    that.     What    I    want    to 
know  is  that  it  is  your  view  that  private  enterprise 
iipplied  the  nation  with  all  the  coal  that  is  re- 
quired?— Yes — sometimes  more  than  it  needed. 

I4,ii50.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  collieries  had  been 
brought  under  a  national  system  you  would  have  got 
any  more  coal? — You  would  get  no  more  coal,  f 
think. 

14,651.  That  is  to  say,   all  the  coal  has  been  pro- 
1  that  could  be  used  for  the  time  being?— That 

14,602.  I  suppose  you  agree  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  energy  and  enterprise  behind 
the  individual  efforts  that  have  been  put  forward?— 
very  great  deal  in  Scotland. 

14,653.  I  think  you  agree  that  it  has  not  been 
altogether  profitable? — No,  it  has  not  been  always 
profitable. 

14,004.   You   have  considerable  detail  knowledge,   I 

believe,  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  considerable 

junis  of  money  lost  in  Scotland  from  the  working  of 

the  collieries? — 'That  is  so.     Some  have  never  earned 

'ling. 

14.655.  You  know  of  cases  where  the  collieries  have 
had  to  bo  shut  up? — Yes. 

14.656.  I    notice  that  you  deal  specially   with   the 
question  of  barriers  and  loss  of  ooal  from  other  causes, 
and  you  seem  to  indicate  that  the  nationalisation  of 
minerals  would  get  over  these  difficulties? — It  should. 

14.657.  Would   it   not   be  possible  to  suggest  some 
method  of  getting  over  these  difficulties? — -You 

could  easily  get  over  the  whole  of  them  without 
nationalising  them  at  all.  You  could  set  up  a  depart- 
ment for  controlling  any  person  who  did  not  pro- 
perly deal  with  his  minerals. 

14.658.  If  you  could  find  some  such  method,  would 
you  prefer  to  maintain  the  principle  of  private  owner- 
ship and  private  working? — I  think  so. 

14.659.  That    is    if    you  could    find    a   satisfactory 
method? — I  do  not   think  there  would   be   any   diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  method. 

14.660.  I  am  quite  sure  from,  your  experience  that 
an     easy     method     would     suggest     itself     without 
nationalising   the   minerals? — Yes. 

14,6(51.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  set  up  some  kind 
ntral  tribunal  or  a  series  of  local  tribunals,  to 
which  application  could  be  made  for  the  release  of 
coal  that  was  being  held  up? — Yes;  a  central  tri- 
bunal would  be  the  best,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  fair 
all  over  the  country,  with  the  same  rules. 

14.662.  Making  uniform  judgments  apply  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other? — Yea. 

14.663.  1  take   it   that  if   such  a   central   tribunal 
were  set  up  it  would  desire  to  operate  through  local 
tribunals? — It  would  have  to  do  so. 

14.664.  So  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  local  and 
expert  knowledge  it  'could  ? — Tee. 

14, 66*5.  Would  you  approve  of  that  principle  being 
put  into  operation? — Yes;  it  would  need  to  be  put 
unless  something  else  were  done. 

ll.iiOii.  Were  you  not  a  co-opted  member  of  the 
Coal  Conservation  Committee? — Yes. 
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'17.   You     adopted     tho    principle*     that     woro 
i  Committee  for  dealing  with  thin  C!OM 
'•y  ? — Yee. 

U.iJi.  .    ton    uro    aware  that  what    wo*   cUKgocted 
tui  being  tho  supreme  authority  woe  a  AfmiHUir 
of  Mines?— Yes. 

I  I  .Hi.!).  Are  you  particularly  wrapped  up  in  an 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Mine*  «o  long  na  you 
can  get  tho  property  dealt  with  in  aomu  other  way? — 
You  would  get  a  good  tribunal.  I  should  prefer  to 
have  an  ollicial  tribunal. 

14.670.  If  you  could  get  simple  and  direct  applica- 
tion made  to  that  tribunal? — Yea,  an  ollicial  reieree. 

14.671.  Or    some    form    of    sanctioning    authority 
D   would  have  enough  power  to  dispose  of  these 

tj  uestions  ? — Yea. 

1  I,(i72.  If  I  suggested  to  you  that  the  sanctioning 
authority  that  might  be  best  for  the  purpose  would 
be  a  sanctioning  authority  which  would  be  composed 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  what  would  you  say  to  that 
form  of  sanctioning  authority,  which  would  be  in 
eli'ect,  a  miniature  Parliament? — I  am  not  very 
much  in  love  with  Members  of  Parliament. 

I  1,073.  Would  it  not  secure  a  thoroughly  unbiassed 
view,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it? — I  think  if 
you  have  lawyers  and  engineers  you  would  get  the 
best  tribunal. 

14.674.  What    we    want   to   get   at   is   the   setting 
up    of    a    thoroughly     representative  and    impartial 
tribunal  ?— That  is  so. 

14.675.  If  you  secured  that,  you  would  be  satisfied 
that    this   class    of    problem    would    be  satisfactorily 
disposed  of? — If  you  can  set  up  any  sort  of  tribunal 
or  Minister  Which  would  take  into  its  possession  any 
minerals  that  are  not  being  properly  wrought. 

14.676.  Mr.  1{.  H.  Tawney :  Take  it  over,  you  mean  ? 
— No,  take  it  into  possession  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing if  anyone  refused  to  let  his  minerals,  or  to  let 
minerals     that     were     underneath     other     people's 
surface.     You   can   conceive  that   it   could   be  taken 
into     possession    for    the     purpose     of     working  and 
actually  letting  it. 

14.677.  tfir  Adam  Nimmo :   Was  it  not  a  feature  of 
the  Report  by  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee  that 
there  should    be   a    Mining    Advisory   Council   which 
would  be  associated   with   the   Minister  of   Mines  or 
with  the  Home  Office? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14.678.  Would  you  regard  it  as  very  desirable  that 
such  a  Council  should  be  established? — You  must  have 
a  Council. 

14.679.  So  as  to  be  able    to    supply    the    necessary 
expert  advice  and   knowledge   in   order  to   deal   with 
the    problems? — That    is    so.     Everybody    should    be 
represented  on  these  things. 

14.680.  I  take  it  that  this  Mining  Council  would  be 
in  a  position  to  make  application  where  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  Central  Tribunal? — Yes. 

14.681.  And  would  supply  the  Central  Tribunal  with 
such  information  as  was  at  its  disposal? — Yes. 

14.682.  Upon    that  -  information     the   'sanctioning 
tribunal  would  give  its  decision? — Yes. 

14.683.  Provided  the  powers  that  were  vested  in  the 
sanctioning  authority  were  sufficiently  wide,  do  you 
see   any   difficulty   in  dealing   with    all    this  class  of 
problem  that  is  being  put  before  this  Commission-  - 
that  is  to  say,  the  setting  free  of  coal  in  the  national 
interest  wherever  it  was  being  held  up?— No. 

14.684.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  if  coal 
is  being  improperly  worked,  contrary  to  the  national 
interest,   that   the   Mining  Board   should   be  able   to 
take  action  in  cases  like  that? — That  would  be  quite 
proper. 

14.685.  So  as  ultimately  to  secure  that  no  coal  was 
lost  in  the  national  interest? — That  is  the  real  object. 

14.686.  Would  you  not  prefer  that  system  to  what 
is  proposed  in  the  nationalisation  of  mines? — I  would 
not  propose  nationalisation  of   all  minerals  for  that 
alone. 

14.687.  If  that  form  of   machinery  were  set  up  in 
your  view  does  that  get  you  sufficiently  far  to  deal 
with  all  this  class  of  property? — Yes,  quite  far  enough. 

14.688.  Ton  say  that  with  all   the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  long  life-time  behind  you?— Yes. 

14.689.  Dealing    with    the   problem    both    from   ths 
position  of  the  mineral  royalty  owner  and   from   the 
position  of  the  experienced  mining  engineer  handling 
the  collieries  in  detail?— Tes,  that  is  so. 
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14.690.  May  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  present 
practice    as   far    as    colliery    undertakings    are    con- 
cerned, in  dealing  with  the  working  of  minerals  is  it 
not  the  case  that  coal  generally  speaking  is  exhausted 
by  a  mineral  lessee  before  he  leaves  his  coalfield? — 
Mot  always. 

14.691.  I  take  it  that  it  is  exhausted  in  so  far  as  it 
caii  profitably  be  exhausted  at  the  time? — I  thought 
you  were  referring  to  mineral  leases. 

14,092.  I  am  referring  to  cases  where  I  take  it  it 
is  suggested  that  sometimes  the  best  part  of  a  coal- 
field is  worked1  out  and  the  worst  coals  are  left? — Yes. 

14.693.  As    a    matter    of   detailed    practice    in   the 
handling  of  collieries  is  that  the  case? — Not  nowadays. 

14.694.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
before    a    lessee    finishes    his    leasehold  he  has  ex- 
hausted every  ton  of  workable  coal  at  the  time? — 
That  is  right  enough,  but  you  must  not  talk  about 
his  leasehold,  because  it  may  be  a  30  years'  lease.     His 
lease  is  continued,  and  continued  in  a  general  way. 

14.695.  I  was  assuming  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinuity of  tenure,   because  I  take  it  that,   generally 
speaking,   there    is    no   difficulty    with    a   lessor    only 
having  a  lease  extended  if  a  colliery  lessee  has  worked 
it  for  a  consisiderable  period? — If  he  has  worked  it 
fairly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  extended. 

14.696.  In  the  terms  of  the  leases  themselves  I  sup- 
pose every  practical  provision   is   made  for   the  ex- 
haustion of  the  coal? — Yes. 

14.697.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  put  in  conditions 
that  protect  the  proprietor  against  loss  or  waste  of 
coal   as   much    as   possible? — Yes,     sometimes     make 
them  pay  for  it  if  they  leave  it. 

14.698.  I   was  asking  if  provision  was   not  usually 
made  in  leases  so  as  to  secure  there  was  no  waste  of 
coal  or  as  little  waste  as  is  practicable? — That  is  so, 
and  sometimes  it   is  so  stringent  that  they  actually 
pay  for  the  coal  if  they  leave  it. 

14.699.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  proprietor  may  take 
the  alternative  of  charging  on  the  tonnage  put  out 
or  base  it  on  measurement? — Yes. 

14.700.  So   that  the   tenant   has   always    a   certain 
amount  of  compulsion  behind  him  to  make  him  work 
all  the  coal  he  can  ? — Sometimes  if  he  is  a  poor  worker 
he  has  that  put  on  him. 

14.701.  Is  it   not  a  matter   of   general   experience 
with  the  lessee  that  even  if  he  starts  with  the  thick 
coal  in  his  leasehold  so  as  to  get  a  thoroughly  good 
footho'd  in  connection  with  his  operations  before  he 
has  finished  he  traverses  every  workable  seam   there 
is,  and  generally  speaking  he  exhausts  the  coal  before 
he  gives  up  the  lease?— He  takes  out  everything  he 
can  work  at  a  profit.     I  have  no  objection  to  a  tenant 
or  lessee  making  money  if  he  spends  it  on  the  coal- 
field. 

14.702.  With   regard   to  the  question   of  valuation 
I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  there  would  need  to- 
be  a  detailed  valuation  in  each  case  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
only    fair   way.     You    could    not   make    an    overhead 
valuation  because  some  would  bo  too  big  and  some 
too  small. 

14.703.  You  cannot  deal  with  the  valuation  on  the 
average  in  a  matter  of  this  kind?— No. 

14.704.  You  cannot  base  it  on  so  many  years'  pur- 
chase?— No. 

14.705.  You    have    to    come    up    against    the    facts 
bearing  on  each  individual  ease? — Yes. 

14.706.  You  suggest  a  form  of  machinery  for  carry- 
ing out  valuations,   but   I  take  it  you  are  not  tied 
to  that  particular  kind  of   machinery  ?— No,   that   is 
the  form  that  is  in  existence  at  present. 

14.707.  That  is  to  say,  that  what  you  are  making  for 
at   present  is  that  there  should   be   an   entirely  fair 
valuation  by  a  competent  tribunal  in  the  light  of  all 
the  facts?— Yes,  you  must  have  a  competent  tribunal 
to  deal  with  every  case  on  its  own  merits. 

14.708.  Mr.  B.   W.   Cooper:    When  you  come  hero- 
are  you  spea'king  for  Scotland  only?— Yes;  I  do  not 
know  much  about  England. 

14  709.  With  regard  to  your  leases  in  Scotland,  what 

the  longest  lease  which  you   grant  to  a  lessee   in 

Scotland?,  -fhe  longest  leases  are  40  to  60  years,  but 

•hey  have  been  granted  up  to  99  yearg  and  I  think 

999  years. 


14.710.  Did  I  understand  you  suggested  as  a  work- 
able   proposition   that    the   Crown    should   take    over 
what  you  caill  the  lordship  interest  or  royalty  interest 
and  then  should  wait  until  the  end  of  the  999  years 
before  they  took  possession  of  the  working  interest:' — 
999  years  would  be  pra'etically  a  permanency. 

14.711.  Then  let  me  take  60  years? — Yes.     A  great 
lot  of  the  minerals  would  fall  in  in  20  or  30  years. 

14,7il2.  Let  me  take  the  case  of  a  lease  with  a  short 
term.  Is  there  no  such  thing  in  Scotland  a,s  in 
England  of  the  expectation  of  a  renewal  of  the  lease? 

They  often  apply  for  a  new  lease  six  or  seven  years 

before  the  old  one  has  run  out. 

14,713.  Do  you  therefore  seriously  suggest  that  in 
the  case  of  these  short  leases  the  State  should  buy  up 
the  reversion  and  then  calmly  wait  for  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  a'ud  turn  out  the  lessee  when  desired  ?- 
No,  I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  I  think  that  is  what 
they  are  entitled  to  do  under  the  leases. 

14,7114.  Do  you  suggest  that  is  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion?— No,  I  do  not  say  that  is  a'  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. 

14,17o.  Why  do  you  suggest  it  at  all? — I  said  that 
that  is  something  they  could  do. 

14.716.  You    can    commit  highway  (robbery   if    you 
like? — But  it  is  not  robbery. 

14.717.  Mr.  R.  II.   Tawney   (To   the  Witness):    Did 
you  not  mean  that  it  is  at  any  rate  a  legal  proposi- 
tion?— It  is  something  you  are  entitled  to  do. 

14.718.  Mr.  E.   W.   Cooper:    In   Scotland  do  land- 
lords  ever    do  that? — Oh,    yes,    they  sometimes  take 
over  another  colliery. 

14.719.  Have  you   acted  for  the  landlord   who  has 
turned  out  a  lessee? — Yes. 

14.720.  Was  there   any   reason   for  that? — No,   ex- 
cept he  wished  to  work  it  himself. 

14.721.  What  did  he  pay  the  lessee  by  way  of  com- 
pensation?— He   paid   him   what   he   was   entitled   to 
under  his  lease. 

14.722.  What   was   that?— He   was   entitled    to   the 
going  value  of  his  machinery  and  plant. 

14.723.  Beyond  the  plant  and  the  machinery,   this 
lessor  simply  took  possession  and  deprived  the  lessee 
of  his  property  ?— No,  he  had  no  property  in  it. 

14.724.  Legally    he     had   not,    I     know? — He  took 
possession  of  the  shafts  and  mines. 

14.725.  Apparently,     in     Scotland     you     attach    no 
value  to  what  I  may  call  the  equitable  expectation:' 
— No,  I  do  not  think  we  do  attach  much. 

14.726.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   You  suggest  then 
certain  benefits  that  would   accrue  from  the  nation- 
alisation of  the  minerals? — Yes. 

14.727.  Then     you     propose,     after     acquiring     the 
minerals,  that  the  Crown  should  allow  the  leases  to 
lapse   before  entering   into   possession? — Yes,   that   is 
what  it   could   do. 

14.728.  In  the  meantime,  I   suppose,  all  the  rights 
of  the  lessee  under  the  lease  would  continue? — Yes. 

14.729.  There    would    be    no    more    right    of    inter- 
ference on  the  part  of   the  Crown  than  there  is   at 
present  on  the  part  of  the  lessor? — That  is  perfectly 
clear. 

14.730.  So  that  the  first  serious  result  of  the  buy- 
ing  of   the   minerals   would   be  that  the   mine   itself 
would  become  the  property  of  the  Crown? — Yes. 

14.731.  I   understand   from   you   that  you    are   not 
in    favour   of   the   nationalisation    of    mines? — No,    1 
am  not. 

14.732.  So  that  the  first  result  is  something  which 
you  yourself  consider  undesirable? — Yes. 

14.733.  That   being   so,    do   you   still   think   that    a 
nationalisation  of  minerals  upon  the  lines  which  you 
suggest   is  the   proper   thing? — No;   I    say    that   the 
same  advantages  could  be  secured  otherwise. 

14.734.  Can   anything   accrue   until   the   expiration 
of  the  present  leases  under  your  scheme  except  what 
you   consider   undesirable,    namely,   the  ownership   of 
the  mine  by  the  State? — The  ownership  of  the  mine 
•would  be  simply  transferred  to  the  State  which  could 
lease  or  work  any  unlet  minerals. 

14.735.  So  that  the  result  of  youj  scheme  is  some- 
thing   which   you    consider    undesirable? — Yes.     It   is 
not  a  scheme,  exactly.     I  am  ortly  pointing  out  that 
the  proper  way  to  approach  the  problem   is  to   see 
what  it  leads  to  in  practice. 
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1  -I, :;!(!.   It    IN  a  reductio  ad  absurdumf—l   do  not 
-   ii   i,i/iii-liii  <id  abnurjum.     It   is  a   real 
•.le.ralion  nl   what  it  lends  to  in  practice  and  what, 
it    will    lead    to. 

11.7.'!".   You  want   to  [Mtinl out  tlmt  nationalisation 

incv.-iU     under     this    scheme     li  ads     to 
wlli'll    is    very    llllili>il  iililr;'       Yes.       il     rantlo*.    lie    dotlO 

Immediately,  it  can  only  bo  done  very  slowly,   and 
l»>  in  a  position  to  stop  at  any  time. 

I  I.7;'S.  X/Y  /,<•»  Chi"-.-,,  Money:  Sir  \il  un  N'immo 
sieiiiioiied  t«  you  :i  proposal  to'  form  a  Government. 
Mining  Department  to  remedy  tlio  evils  which  you 
point  out  in  your  jin'ris? — Yes. 

I  1.7,'IP-.  Are  you  aware  that  in  tin-  Report  signed 
by  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  in  which  this  is  recommended 
to  His  M.-IJ,  sty's  (iiivcrnment  tlie  duties  of  this 
Minim;  Department  are  described  under  no  less  than 
1<>  headings? — Yes. 

It. 7  in  Have  you  seen  the  Report?  (Handing 
•i  ti>  Witness.) — No,  I  was  not  a  member  of  that 
Bommittee. 

1  1.711.  I'erhaps  you  arc  not  aware  that  the  duties 
of  this  Mining  Department  are  described  under  no 
less  than  Hi  headings  in  this  report.  This  is  on 
page  5  under  section  "  d  "  of  the  description  of 
s:  "Before  fresh  mines  are  opened  up  such 
information"  —that  is  general  information  — 
"  should  be  furnished  to  the  Mining  Department  as 
will  enable  it  to  consider  the  proposed  area  boundaries 
and  general  method  of  development  in  relation  to 
other  works  existing  or  proposed  in  the  same  mineral 
field,  and  thus  obviate  the  risk  of  production  as  a 
whole  being  impaired  by  initial  mistakes."  Do  you 
think  that  that  can  be  done  without  very  diligent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Mining  Department? Yes 

1-1.712.  Would  it  not  mean  a  Department  of  very 
••onsiderable  size  if  pitch  duties  as  that  were  put  upoc 
it!-'  r  do  not  know  that  the  size  would  be  verv 
t.  You  would  want  very  competent  men. 

14.743.  T  put  it  if  this  Mining  Department  is  to 
see  no  mistakes  are  made  in  the  mining  industry 
of  this  country  would  it  not  require  a  very  large 
staff  indeed?— It  would  require  a  commensurate  staff 
of  cour>K\ 

11.711.  Do  you  think  the  present  small  inspectorate 
which  cannot  even  inspect  one  mine  a  year  could 
deal  with  such  duties? — That  department  could  not 
deal  with  it. 

11.71.".  Would  it  mean  the  erection  of  a  Depart- 
ment by  the  Home  Office  of  very  different  size? — 
It  would  he  a  different  class  of  persons  altogether, 
considering  questions  not  of  safety  but  of  actual 
working. 

14.7)f).  It  would  need  its  inspectors  to  see  that 
things  were  so? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  report  all  means  because  I  have  not  read  it. 

14.747.  Are  you  aware  the  duties  are  put  upon  it 
of   seeing   that    there   is  an    adequate   survey   of   the 
coal  of  this  country  and  do  you  not  think  that  that 
is  a  very  serious  thing? — What  does  that  mean? 

11.748.  A  survey  of  the   whole  of  the  coal  of  the 
country   with    a   view   to   finding   sufficient   coal    if  it 

and  for  exploring  untested  fields  and  so  on?— 
A  great  doal  of  that  has  been  done  already. 

i!.7IO.  T>,>   you    agree    with   the   conclusion   of   this 
committee   that    not   enough    has    been    done? — I    do 
•liink  enough  has  been  done. 

14.750.  Do  you    agree   with   the   eminent  geologists 
hink  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  done,   and 

on  a  national  scale? — Yes,  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
might  be  done,  and  done  satisfactorily. 

14.751.  I  put  it  that  if  such  duties  were  put  upon 
thn    Mining    Department    as    are    suggested    by    Sir 
Adam  Nimmo  it  would  have  to  be  a  department  of 
very  considerable  size? — Yes.     I   think,   however,   Sir 

Nimmo  was  not  putting  to  mo  this  Depart- 
ment, but  a  Mining  Ministry  suggested  by  a  Recon- 
struction Committee,  of  which  T  was  a  member,  which 

inther  thing  altogether. 

14.7."2.  Will  you  take  it  that   these  things  are  so 

lied  in  this  report  and  will  you  agree  that  at  any 

it  would  have  to  be  a  Department  undertaking. 

forecasted,   very  great  duties   and   responsibili- 

•nid  would  have 'to  be  adequately  staffed? — Yes, 

it  would  have  to  be  adequately  staffed. 
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I  1.7  .1     Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 

:    .11   this   pn  .,-nt  milling  industry  M  it 
mm    r\i,ts  an   army  ,:,|  ,,f 

"id    that   DIM    leMort 
Wbavi  y   to  the  lessees? — I    would    not  Hiigj.'cMt 

that.  I  .  my  si Id  In-  put  ii|xin  it,  but,  for  tho 

pmposo  of  saving  i:  ;  I  suggested  in  my  evi- 

•,  il   requires  a  very  small  nt 

M.7.M.  lint  I  have  Mie;;,.gted  to  you  that  this 
Mining  Department  which  is  suggested  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  nationalisation  would  really  demand  a  very 
large  number  of  officials?— Well,  I  should  like  to  read 
the  Report  before  I  say  what  it  means. 

14,765.  I  lather  thought,  as  a  man  of  business,  you 
ha  1  not  considered  the  whole  of  the  proposal  which 
i>i>ing  put  to  you  by  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  before  you 
consented  to  his  proposals? — Yes.  I  did  not  under- 
stand he  was  putting  that  report,  but  another  re- 
port of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  in  which  cer- 
tain suggestions  were  made. 

14.756.  If  wo  had  such  a  Mining  Department,  and 
if,  at  great  expense,  it  explored  the  coalfields  of  this 
country,   known   and  unknown,   and  discovered   fresh 
coalfields,  and  was  able  to  show  that  some  coal  could 
be  worked  and  that  led  to  more  coal  being  worked, 
do    you    think    it    right    and    proper    that   the    State 
should  spend   money  on   that  in   order  to  put   more 
royalties    into   the   pockets   of   the    landlords   of    the 
country?— No,  I  do  not  think  the  State  should  spend 
money  on  putting  money  into  other  people's  pockets. 

14.757.  Would  you  describe  it  as  the  very  reverse 
of  a  business  proposition? — Yes.     The  landlords  them- 
selves, of  course,  do  a  great  deal  of  boring. 

14.758.  I   am   aware  of  that.     May   I  put  another 
proposition  to  you?     The  royalties  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  amount  to  about  £6,000,000  a  year, 
or  something  like  that,   with  reduced  output.     I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  it  is.     But,  oven  if  the  output 
is  not  increased,  that  will  mean  in  the  course  of  the 
•next  century  a  payment  of  £600,000,000  to  the  land- 
lords of  this  country  for  royalties? — Yes. 

14.759.  Merely   as   a   matter  of   business   would    it 
not   be   a   good   thing   to   extinguish   that   perpetual 
payment  even   at  the   cost  of   reasonable   compensa- 
tion?— No,  I  think  that  would  be  a  mistake. 

14.760.  On  what  business  ground  do  you  base  that, 
seeing  that  this  country  will  probably  last  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years? — Even  supposing  you  carried 
out   nationalisation   completely,   you    would    have    to 
keep    tho    royalties    apart    for    taxation    and    other 
purposes. 

14.761.  I    am    thinking    of    the    recipients    of    the 
royalties.     We   have   a   separate   class  of   men   doing 
no  service  to  the  State  except  letting  us  work  coal, 
and  who  are  receiving  this  £6,000,000  a  year.     From 
a   business   point  of   view,    would   it   not  be   well   to 
extinguish    that    system    in    order    to    prevent    this 
perpetual    payment? — But    you    would    have    to   pay 
them  to  begin  with. 

14.762.  Of  course,  but  the  State  has  the  advantage 
of   superior   credit  and   it  could  establish  a  sinking 
fund.     Would    that   not   wipe   out   the   burden   in   a 
small  number  of  years? — You  would  have  to  redeem 
the  whole  of  the  capital  which  you  spent  on  it  your- 
selves. 

14.763.  And  that  could  be  done  by  a  sinking  fund 
and    in   less   than   one   century,    could    it   not? — You 
would   have  to  pay  more  into  the  sinking  fund. 

14.764.  But  at  the  same  time  is  it  not  obvious  that 
even   if  you  paid  compensation,  and  good  compensa- 
tion, that  would  be  a  better  business  proposition  for 
the  nation,  seeing  that  it  lives  longer  than  the  royalty 
owners,    rather   than    that   the   nation    should   go   on 
paying   successive   generations   of   royalty   owners? — 
T  do  not  see  that  you  make  much  advantage  of  it. 

14.765.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  even  on  Professor 
Sir    William    Ramsay's    estimate    the    coal    of    this 
country  would  be  exhausted  in  175  years — and  some 
say  more — it  is  not  good  for  this  country  to  go  on 
paying  £6,000,000  a  year  during  that  period? — Not 
if  you  can  avoid  it. 

14.766.  Cannot  it  be  avoided  by  nationalisation? — 
No,    you    simply  capitalise  the   money   value   of  tho 
rovalties. 

1  t.7f>7.  But  if  you  provide  a  proper  sinking  fund, 
does  not  that  extinguish  the  whole  duty  within  a 
reasonable  period? — But-  you  must  find  the  money 
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14  768.  Yes,  but  is  not  the  State  in  a  better  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  credit  than  the  present  posses- 
sors of  royalties,  and  cannot  it  therefore  extinguish 
those  royalties  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  good 
business  transaction  for  itself,  looking  at  it  merely 
from  the  business  point  of  view?— I  do  not  see  how  you 
make  a  saving  on  it. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  When  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  put 
a  question  to  you,  do  you  not  think  you  answered 
it  before  3-011  realised  what  you  were  being  asked? 
He  asked  you  if  the  nationalisation  theory  of  mines 
was  not  put  in  as  a  kind  of  pad. 

Kir  Adam  Nimmo:  That  was  a  question  I  put  to 
the  previous  witness. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Then  I  will  leave  it. 

14.769.  I  think  you  signed  this  report  of  the  Coal 
Commission  Committee   of   1918? — Yes. 

14.770.  Was  there  not  a  Minority  Report  there?- 
Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

14.771.  By  Mr.   Smillie?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

14.772.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  two  Minority 
Reports? — Yes.     I    thought   each   man   was  going   to 
have  a  report  of  his  own. 

14.773.  In  the  first  instance,  there  were  eleven  who 
signed  the  Report.     Then  there  was  a  Minority  Re- 
port  signed    by    three — Sir    Adam    Nimmo    was    one 
of  the  three — and  there  is  a  further  Minority  Report 
signed  by  one? — Who  is  the  one? 

14.774.  Mr.    Smillie.     Do    you     remember    that? — 
Yes. 

14.775.  So    that    they    did    not    agree    altogether. 
One  of  the  things  you  enquired  into  was  the  amount 
of  coal  lost  by  barriers? — Yes. 

14.776.  And    you    put   that    down    at    a    figure    of 
9,500,000   tons?— That    is  taken    out   of    some   other 
report. 

14.777.  But  that   is  in   the   Report?— No,    that    is 
taken  out  of  some  other  report. 

14.778.  But  it  is  embodied  in  this  report? — Yes. 

14.779.  You    appear    in   the   report  and    you    deal 
with  it? — Yes.     It  was  taken  out  of  the  Coal  Supply 
Report. 

14.780.  So  that  what   Sir  Adam   Nimmo  wants    to 
impress  upon  you  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the 
colliery  owner,  but  a  loss  to  the  nation? — Yes.     Any 
coal  not  brought  to  the  surface  must  be  a  national 
lose. 

14.781.  In  that  report  you  also  deal  with  the  flood- 
ing of  mines  in  South  Staffordshire? — Yes. 

14.782.  And  this  would  be  a  waste  unless  a  policy 
were  adopted  to  get  the  water  out? — Yes. 

14.783.  Is    it  expected    that   the    nation  ought    to 
get  the  water  out,  ought  not  the  nation  to  get  the 
coal?     Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  expected   that  the 
nation  should  pump  the  water  out  for  other  people 
to  get  the  coal? — What  I  suggested  was  that  the  coal 
should  be  taken  into  possession  by  this  Ministry  of 
Mines     which     was     proposed :      that     they     should 
take  it  into  possession  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
putting   it  into   one  hand,   and   one  hand   would   do 
the  whole  work. 

14.784.  So  that,  as  I  understand,  you  are  in  favour 
of  nationalisation  there? — Yes,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, if  you  call  that  nationalisation. 

14.785.  If  the  country  attempted  to  get  the  water 
out  so  as  to  get  the  coal,  the  country  would  nation- 
alise it? — Yes,  if  they  could  not  agree  themselves  to 
recover  the  coalfield.     The  suggestion   was   that  the 
Ministry  of  Mines,  or  whatever  the  Department  was. 
should   take   the   whole   of   this   coal    into   possession 
and  lease  it  to  some  company  capable  of   doing  the 
whole  work. 

14.786.  Seeing   they  have  already   failed   to  agree, 
and   South   Staffordshire  has  been   flooded  by  some- 
one's neglect,   does  not  that  prove  that  they  cannot 
agree     and     that    it    ought    to    be     nationalised? — 
Whether  you  call  it  nationalisation  or  specialisation, 
it  is  the  same  thing  so  far  as  I  am  concerned1.     You 
do  not  need  to  nationalise  all  the  mines  in  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  some  small  thing  in  South 
Staffordshire  or  Scotland. 


14.787.  No,  but  am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  coal 
in    the   South    Staffordshire    coalfield    ought    not    to 
have   been   wasted    as   it   has    been   through    flooding 
by  water? — Of  course,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain 
whether  it  could  be  worked  at  a  profit  at  all. 

14.788.  That   has   been    already   proved,    and   they 
have  worked  largely  profitable  coal.     Do  you  suggest 
now    we    should    start    and   take    that    which    is    not 
profitable? — If  you  are  satisfied  the  whole  coal  can  be 
worked  and  the  water  pumped  out.      What  we  sug- 
gested was  in  that  case  it  should  form  one  field  and 
be  taken  in  charge  by  the  Ministry  of  Mines. 

14,798.  Do  I  understand  the  point  you  make  now 
is  that  unless  it  will  pay  plus  a  profit  we  ought  to 
lose  it  for  all  time? — No,  not  for  all  time,  because 
it  might  become  profitable  in  later  times. 

14.790.  Is  it  your  policy  to  work  out  all  the  best 
by  private  enterprise,   and  then  when   it  is  worked 
out  work  the  rest  by  the  State? — No. 

14.791.  Will    you    tell    us    what    you    mean?      You 
either  mean  one  thing  or  the  other? — What  I   n 

is  you  can  do  it  either  by  nationalisation  or  do  it 
separately. 

14.792.  By    nationalisation.      They    failed    to   do   it 
in    Staffordshire    under   private    enterprise? — Taking 
this  as  a  separate  thing  altogether  and   apart   from 
nationalisation,  it  is  a  small  unit. 

14.793.  Now   turning  to  your   paper,   I   am   rather 
interested  in  this  paper.     Why  should  these  men  who 
have    to   serve   have   40   years'    experience?     Should 
that   not   apply   to   colliery   owners   as   well  as    men 
selected  for  the  boards? — What  I  though  in  connection 
with  mines  is  that  mining   is  an  art.     You   are   far 
better  off    with    men   of    long   experience.      I    say    it 
applies  to  all  people  connected  with  mines — to  mining 
engineers,  miners  and  everyone. 

14.794.  And    to    directors    too? — Yes.      If    you    do 
not  have  men  of  long  experience. 

14.795.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work 
now? — Yes,  there  might  be,  but  that  is  my  view  of 
the  general  position. 

14.796.  You  do  know  plenty  of  directors  who  have 
practically  never  been  seen  at  the  pit  head? — Oh  yes, 
but  they  have  other  qualifications  of  course.     I  always 
understood  what  you   wanted    was   that   some   people 
should  be  represented  upon  these  boards  with  regard 
to  the  direction  of  the  mine.     That  is  the  only  way 
in   which   you   can   direct  a  mine.      You   cannot  very 
well  interfere  with  the  manager  himself.    The  directors 
even  cannot  do  that. 

14.797.  If  I  should  have  40  years'  experience  as  a 
workman's    representative,    should    not    the  director 
have    40    years'    experience    equally? — No,    I   do   not 
think  so. 

14.798.  What  would    be    his  special    qualification  — 
that    he    has    money,   and   I    have    not? — He    will    be 
a  financial  man. 

14.799.  I  may  have  a  brain  and  he  may  have  money, 
but  I  am  not  qualified? — That  is   not  the   point;   it 
is  qualification  by  experience. 

14.800.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  if  I  have  to 
have  40  years'  experience  before  I  come  to  the  board, 
he  ought   to   have   40   years'    experience?— I    do    not 
attach  so  much  to  your  age  as  to  the  fact  that   vim 
are  a  really  experienced  man.     I  do  not  think  a  young 
fellow  coming  on  as  a  workman  to  a  board  would  be 
very  much  help. 

14.801.  Of   course  directors   make  recommendations 
to   be   done,   and    managers  have   sometimes    to    talk 
to  directors  who  know  nothing  about   their  pits  and 
who  tell  the  manager  what  to  do? — No,  they  cannot 
interfere  in  the  technical  management  of  the  mine. 

14.802.  Do  not  tell  me  that.     I  have  stood  at  the 
door    watching? — No.      Sir    Richard    Redmayne    w  'II 
tell  you  that. 

14.803.  I    have   not  had    the  pleasure  of  being   on 
the   directorate,    but   I   have   stood   at   the  door    and 
watched   them.      Do   you    not    know    financiers    come 
down,   and   if  the   manager  wants  to   put   down   airy- 
scheme  of  working  he  has  to  put  it  to  the  directors 
for  approval? — We  do  not  do  that  in  Scotland. 
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14,804.  You  are  an  exception  P — It  may  be. 

I  I, so.".,    lini     you    know    it    li;i[i|irn.s    with    scores    of 
financiers   uli<>  ramo   iiinl   put  money    in   coal  mines 


('/'Ac 


e    a    manager    can    move?     Jt    may    happen    in 

"d,     but     I     b.nn     no    experience    of     tliut     iu 

1    nil. 

•withdrew.) 


Mr.    JOUN  TRYON,    Sworn    mid    Examined. 


I  I. siiii.   I 'liiiirniiiii  :    \ro  you  a   trustee   of  the  Karl 

i      .  :  sled    Kslali'.-..    a    ilin  ot<M     <;•!'    lh.- 

i)i'  l>u.li,'\ '..  I '>::ggoridge  Colliery,  Ltd.,  and  a  director 
ut  lli,  Bart  of  Dudley's  ttouud  Oak  Works,  Ltd.?— 
Yes. 

1  I,sil7.    NVill  you  kindly   road  your  proof:1 — Yos.     I 
shall    a.sU   your   leave  to   add   one   or   I  wo    pa.s.sa;y 
thi>  fad    because  of  what.    1    luue  heard   since  1  have 
been  here. 

14.808.  Certainly?     ••'1'ho   Karl   of   Dudley  is,   like 
M-\<!'al     other     [HITS,     both     a     lessor    of     mines     at 
loyahie.s  and   also   a    large  colliery   proprietor.      His 

about  12,000  acres  lie  in  South  Stafford- 
(-hm>  and  East  Worcestershire.  The  estates  have 
held  by  the  family  for  many  centuries,  and 
coal  and  iron  were  worked  on  them  in  the  early  part 
<>l  the  17th  century.  In  the  year  1620  the  then  Earl 
of  Dudley  procured  from  King  James  a  patent  for  an 
invention  by  his  son  for  smelting  iron  ore  with 
fuel  made  from  coal,  and  furnaces  were  erected 
on  the  estate.  Smelting  had  previously  been 
carried  on  by  charcoal  as  fuel.  In  the  year  1690 
mineral  property  in  the  district  was  valued  at  £150 
an  acre,  and  the  price  of  coal  was  2s.  4d.  a  ton, 
while  in  1790  it  averaged  4s.  6d.  a  ton.  In  1817 
about  2,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  district, 
and  steam  gins  for  winding  had  supplanted  horse 
gins,  and  the  weekly  output  was  about  46,000  tons 
over  the  district.  Before  1874  there  were  200  shafts 
at  work  on  the  estate  producing  one  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  with  50  miles  of  private 
railways  connecting  the  collieries  and  works  on  the 
e  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  canals. 
The  total  output  of  the  district  was  then  about 
10,500,000  tons  yearly. 

"  I  and  my  predecessors  in  business  as  solicitors 
have  acted  as  solicitors  in  connection  with  the  estate 
for  over  100  years. 

"  At  the  present  time  the  owner  carries  on  the 
following  businesses :  Colliery  proprietor  (one  colliery 
known  as  Baggeridge  Colliery  of  about  3,500  acres 
being  leased  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley's  Baggeridge  Col- 
liery Limited,  Lord  Dudley  being  practically  the  sole 
shareholder).  Blast  furnace  proprietor.  Foundries 
for  casting  ir,on  and  aluminium.  Engineering  works 
chiefly  in  connection  with  construction  of  locomotives, 
railway  wagons,  and  other  plant  required  on  the 
estate.  Brick  works,  limestone  works,  and  as  prac- 
tically sole  shareholder  in  the  Earl  of  Dudley's  Round 
Oak  Works,  Limited,  the  manufacture  of  joists,  steel 
sections,  iron  bars,  chain,  chain  cable,  etc.,  and 
during  the  War  shell  steel,  with  the  private  railways 
and  a  private  canal  connecting  collieries  and  his 
and  other  works  with  the  Great  Western  Railway 
and  Canal  Basins.  The  old  coalfield  was  worked  'for 
about  200  years,  and  the  mines  were  shallow,  and  at 
thf  end  of  the  last  century  had  to  a  great  extent 
worked  out,  and  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  coal  existed  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Western  Boundary  Fault,  which  had  then  always 
considered  the  Western  boundary  of  the  coal- 
!;.•!•!.  his  Lordship  bored  for  coal.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  borings  to  a  depth  of  1,600  feet  showed 
different  results  and  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  550  yards,  and  a 
of  good  coal  22  feet  thick  was  found  with  a 
of  excellent  coal  about  three  feet  thick  above  it, 
and  below  the  thick  seam  a  valuable  seam  of  ironstone, 
and  doubtless  there  are  lower  measures.  Since  the 
colliery  has  been  developed  at  a  total  cost  of  over 
£400,000." 

14.809.  Is  that  seam  called  the  10-Yard  Seam?— It 
is  the  same  seam,  only  it  is  not  so  thick.     Probably  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  compressed  with  weight. 

"  Having  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  coal,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  seam,  and  the  great  superincumbent 


weight,  all  the  roads  from  the  pit  bottom  were  driven 
in  thu  rock  under  the  coal  and  arched  with  brick- 
work for  a  distance  of  400  yards  from  the  pit  bot- 
tom, i  hi,  involved  great  cost,  but  was  in  the  nature 
of  insurance  premium  against  spontaneous  fires  which 
might  injure  the  shafts.  The  pit  bottom  is  entirely 
encased  with  brickwork  like  a  part  of  the  Tube  rail- 
ways, only  of  very  much  greater  dimensions.  _  More- 
over, owing  to  the  fact  that  in  thick  coal-mining 
the  roads  must  bo  driven  to  the  boundary  of  the  col- 
liery and  the  workings  are  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  shafts,  great  initial  expenditure  in  roads 
was  needed  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  in  thin  coal- 
mining. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  profits 
(including  Royalties)  of  the  colliery  have  been  ex- 
pended in  developments. 

"  In  order  to  provide  the  £400,000,  Lord  Dudley 
pledged  his  personal  credit  for  £200,000,  besides  find- 
ing other  £200,000.  In  doing  this  his  Lordship  fol- 
lowed on  in  the  course  of  his  predecessors  in  developing 
trade  and  industry  in  his  estates  and  giving  large 
employment  to  labour. 

' "  If,  instead  of  expending  this  large  amount  of 
capital,  Lord  Dudley  had  given  the  unopened  mines 
to  the  colliers  in  the  district,  they  could  have  done 
nothing  with  them,  and  they  would  have  remained 
unopened  so  far  as  their  ability  is  concerned.  Now 
that  he  has  expended  his  capital  and  developed  the 
colliery  successfully,  the  miners  who  have  the  benefit 
of  employment  in  it  seem  anxious  to  deprive  him  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  fruit  of  his  enterprise  before 
he  has  derived  any  profit.  This,  if  so,  to  put  it 
mildly,  indicates  a  disregard  of  elementary  justice. 

"  His  Lordship  also  still  works  collieries  on  the  old 
estate  himself,  and  lets  others  to  lessees.  The  terms 
of  the  leases  are,  in  my  belief,  fair  and  reasonable,  but 
it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  during  the  forty 
years  during  which  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
estates,  and  as  to  which  I  can  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge,  for  the  mining  agent  for  the  time  beiug 
to  treat  lessees  fairly,  entirely  regardless  of  the  strict 
rights  of  the  lessor.  For  example,  during  the  minority 
of  the  present  owner,  it  was  discovered  that  by 
reason  of  water  in  an  adjacent  colliery  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  work  a  colliery  then  recently  let  to  a 
lessee  who  had  become  liable  for  a  large  sum  for 
minimum  royalties  while  he  was  developing  the  pit, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  then  agent 
application  was  made  by  the  Earl's  guardians  to  the 
court  to  authorise  the  forgiveness  of  the  debt,  which 
application  was  granted — and  all  liability  under  the 
lease  was  cancelled. 

"  The  coal  under  the  old  area  consisted  of  the 
following  seams :  — Brooch  coal  from  3  to  4  feet  thick. 
Thick  coal  from  about  18  to  34  feet  thick.  Heathen 
coal  and  Gubbing  ironstone  from  5  to  7  feet.  New 
mine  coal  from  6  to  10  feet.  Bottom  coal  in  places 
about  10  feet.  The  seams  were  generally  at  a  depth 
of  from  100  to  200  yards,  and  some  coal  has  been 
worked  by  open  workings  from  the  surface.  Owing 
to  numerous  faults  and  dislocations,  and  the  shallow- 
ness  of  the  mines,  there  are  great  numbers  of  pits 
from  which  small  areas  are  worked  as  being  the  most 
economical  method.  The  thick  coal  is  worked  by 
successive  workings  on  the  rib  and  pillar  system, 
ribs  and  pillars  being  left  for  support  of  the  roof,  and 
these  are  got  in  second,  third,  and  sometimes  fourth 
workings  after  due  intervals  have  elapsed. 

"  Value  of  Koyalties  and  Wayleaves. — In  olden  days 
royalties  were  very  much  higher  than  now — e.g.,  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  lease  granted  in  1835  where 
the  royalty  amounted  to  over  2s.  a  ton,  and  in  184? 
the  accounts  show  royalties  of  Is.  7d.  a  ton.  At  the 
present  time  tne  royalties  work  out  at  less  than  4d. 
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a  ton,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct to-day.  They  are  as  regards  thick  coal  based  on 
the  area  of  the  coal  leased  (usually  a  few  acres)  at 
the  ra'te  of  a  fixed  sum  per  acre,  the  price  varying 
with  the  thickness  of  the  seam  and  in  the  case  of  ribs 
and  pillars  the  estimated  quantity  of  coal  left  un- 
worked  to  be  gotten— and  the  minimum  rent  is  the 
estimated  total  royalty  on  the  coal  that  can  be 
nwtton  in  the  area  divided  by  the  number  of  years 
for  which  the  lease  is  granted,  after  payment  of  which 
liability  under  the  lease  terminates.  The  usual  basi 
of  royalties  is  not  on  the  sliding  scale,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  Baggeridge  Colliery  the  Court  directed  for 
the  protection  of  the  successor  that  a  large  royalty 
should  be  paid  on  a  sliding  scale  basis  to  cover 
interest  on  £99,000  settled  capital  money  expended 
on  developments,  but  the  owner  being  entitled  to  both 
royalties  and  dividends  during  his  life  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  prejudicial  to  any  one.  All  leases  pro- 
vide for  shorts. 

"  Practically  the  entire  output  of  the  district  is 
consumed  within  a  20  mile  radius." 

14,810.  What  is  the  station  for  Baggeridge  ?— We 
have  a  private  railway  which  comes  down  into  Dudley 
and  goes  to  Ashwood  Basin  on  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  Canal.  That  deals  with  the  Kidder- 
minster traffic,  and  a  good  deal  of  our  coal  goes  by 
the  Birmingham  'Canal  to  wharves  on  the  Birming- 
ham Canal  for  the  Birmingham  trade,  such  as  the 
Electric  Light  Works,  and  Chances,  and  all  that  class 
of  people. 

"  During  the  course  of  my  practice  I,  on  behalf  of 
another  owner,  prepared  leases  of  collieries  in  War- 
wickshire and  have  also  advised  lessees  on  taking  leases 
of  collieries  in  the  Midlands.  The  payment  of  royal- 
ties on  a  sliding  scale  is  in  my  experience  except- 
tional,  and  then  for  good  reason.  In  one  case  the 
late  Mr.  C.  N.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  had  himself  opened 
a  colliery  at  his  own  expense.  He  afterwards  let  it 
with  the  plant  at  a  nominal  rent  of  £1  a  year  for 
the  plant  and  shafts  and  reserved  a  royalty  of  l/20th 
of  selling  value  to  cover  not  only  the  value  of  the  coal 
but  also  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  his  expenditure. 
It  has  been  a  successful  concern.  Another  landowner 
spent  nearly  £250,000  in  acquisition  and  development 
of  a  large  mineral  area  and  sold  the  colliery  for 
about  £200,000,  taking  a  large  part  of  the  purchase 
money  in  debentures  which  he  still  holds,  getting  the 
remaining  £50,000  out  of  a  royalty  of  4d.  a  ton. 
This  effort  greatly  increased  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Nuneaton.  The  net 
benefit  which  an  owner  derived  last  year  through 
increased  royalties  on  a  sliding  scale  on  the  basis  of 
an  excess  of  £1,000  is  £93.  These  are  only  illustra- 
tions of  the  effect  of  private  enterprise. 

"  In  a  case  where  a  lessor  has  expended  capital  to 
be  repaid  by  increased  royalties  the  sliding  scale  is 
desirable  because  in  times  of  bad  trade  and  low  prices 
the  lessee  is  not  encumbered  with  a  high  royalty, 
while  in  times  of  good  trade  and  high  prices  the 
higher  royalty  can  be  paid  without  inconvenience. 

"  In  my  experience  a  charge  for  underground  way- 
leaves  is  comparatively  rare.  The  Warwickshire 
Coal  Company  acquired  the  mining  rights  over  a 
large  area  belonging  to  many  owners,  some  of  whom 
I  advised  as  to  the  terms  of  the  leases.  No  charge  was 
made  for  any  wayleaves  through  the  coal  of  the 
various  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where 
shafts  have  been  let  to  a  lessee  to  enable  him  to 
get  coal  not  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  shafts 


rent  has  been  charged  for  their  use  by  way  of 
interest  on  their  cost.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
the  principle  of  leaving  it  to  a  Statutory  Authority 
to  settle  what  are  fair  terms  for  wayleaves  whether 
the  subject  of  existing  contracts  or  not — and  also 
any  other  matters  such  as  the  grant  of  wayleaves, 
the  right  to  a  grant  of  a  lease  to  work  mines  (es- 
pecially those  necessary  to  enable  adjacent  mines  to 
be  gotten  when  the  owner  does  not  require  them  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  working  them)  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  national  welfare. 

"In  my  opinion  the  absolute  right  of  the  owner 
of  the  surface  to  support  where  the  ownership  of  the 
surface  and  the  right  to  work  the  minerals  have 
been  severed  has  been  carried  too  far.  In  the 
national  interest  the  relative  values  of  the  surface 
and  minerals  ought  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  not  in 
my  opinion  reasonable  that  minerals  of  the  value 
when  raised  of  perhaps  £10,000  an  acre,  of  which 
a  very  large  part  goes  to  labour  and  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  trade  of  the  country,  should  be  bound 
by  injunction  to  be  left  ungotten  because  of  the 
possible  damage  which  may  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  trifling  sum  to  the  surface  and  buildings. 

"  I  am  opposed  to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
mines  as  a  whole  by  the  State— though  if  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  mine  it  was  required  for  the 
public  benefit  it  is  conceded  that  the  public  interest 
must  prevail." 

14.811.  Is  it  your  view  that  a  sliding  scale  royalty 
is    only    justifiable  where    the    lessor    has    expended 
capital? — I   do  not  go  so  far  as  that,   but  I  say   it 
is  a  peculiarly  useful  thing.     My  experence  is  that 
sliding  scales  are  not  common,  though  I  can  perfectly 
understand  a  lessee  asking  for  it,  if  he  gets  a  low 
proportion,  because  it  will  average  itself  out,  and  it 
is  easy  for  him  to  pay  a  low  royalty  when  trade  is 
bad,   and   a  higher  royalty  when  trade   is  good.     It 
is  merely  a  choice  of  the  lessee  asl  to  what  suits  him 
best.     I   do  not  think  ttiere  is  anything   immoral  in 
a  sliding  scale,  and  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that, 
but  in  my  experience  it  does  not  often  happen.     It  is 
the  only  case  I  know  of. 

14.812.  You  say :   "  I  am  opposed  to  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  mines  as  a  whole  by  the  State — though 
if  in  the  case  of  any  individual  mine  it  was  required 
for   the   public  benefit,    it    is>  considered   that   public 
interest  must  prevail."        What  cases    had    you     in 
mind? — I  am  only  stating  that  in  the  same  way  that 
I  should   be  opposed  to  nationalisation  of  land.     If 
land   is  wanted   for   the  purpose  of   a  Railway,   it  is 
perfectly  necessary.     Supposing  the  Government  w,ere 
to  say  they  were  going  to  work  Admiralty  coal  and 
to  exclude   other  people   from   a   particular  form  of 
coal,   then   I   should   say   the   national  interest   must 
prevail.     That   is  what  was   in   my   mind.     If  there 
was  any  special  reason  for  wanting  for   any  special 
purpose    any    particular   colliery,    the    State    ought 
to  have  an  absolute  control  of  the  industry  in  respect 
of  that  particular  thing,  as  in  a  particular  place  like 
Cardiff,    for    instance.      That    is    all   that   is    in   my 
mind. 

"  Reasons  against  Nationalisation. — I  base  my 
objections  on  the  following  grounds :  — 

1.  That  minerals  (except  royal  minerals)  have 
always  been  recognised  as  private  property  and  as 
such  have  been  the  basis  of  legal  transactions  betn  ron 
Vendor  and  Purchase,  Lessor  and  Lessee,  Mortgagor 
and  Mortgagee,  and  the  financial  security  of  the 
community  is  based  on  the  sanctity  of  private  owner- 
ship." 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning,  at  10.30.) 
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PHESBNT  : 
Tin;   11. IN.    .Mil.   JUSTICE  SANKKY   (in   /Ac 


MH.  Annul;  HAI.KOUR. 

MIL  H.  W.  COOPER. 

Sin    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MB.  FRANK  HODGES. 

Siu  Ll'X)  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

Sin    ADAM    NIMMO. 


.Mit     KOBKKT  SMILLIE. 
Sin    A  I, I.AN    M.    SMITH. 
MR.   IIKimiORT  SMITH. 
Mu.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MH.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
Mu.   KVAN  WILLIAMS. 


Siu  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Attestor). 

Mu.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

Mil.  GILBERT  STONE   (Assistant  Secretary). 


>'/>  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  have  permission  to 
make  an  application? 

Chairman:    Certainly. 

>Vr  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  A  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Reconstruction  Ministry  has  presented  a  very 
valuable  report  with  regard  to  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, and  I  ask  that  copies  of  that  may  he  circulated. 

Cliiiii-iiinn:  Yes,  I  will  do  what  I  can  with  regard 
to  that. 

Mi-.  H.  W.  Cooper:  Sir,  may  T,  with  your  per- 
mission, make  a  request  to  the  Press  on  behalf  of 


Lord  Durham  to  correct  a  statement  in  their  report 
of  yesterday's  proceedings?  In  answer  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Smillie  addressed  to  Colonel  Stobart  the 
answer  as  it  appears  in  the  "  Times  "  and  the 
"  Evening  Standard  "  and  probably  other  papers 
was  that  Lord  Durham's  surface  rents  amounted  to 
about  £10,000  a  year.  The  answer  really  was  that 
certain  rents  amounting  to  dead  or  minimum  mining 
rents  were  about  £10,000  a  year.  The  answer  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  Lord  Durham's  land  or  surface 
rents. 

Chairman:   Thank  you. 


Mr.  TIMOTHY  WARREN,   Sworn  and  Examined. 


14,813.  Chairman:  Are  you  a  solicitor  in  Glasgow 
and  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Moncrieff,  Warren, 
I'ab-rson  &  Co.,  Solicitors,  there? — Yes. 

-14.  Do  you  act  as  Law  Agent  for  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  relation  to  any  Scotch  real  property 
he  possesses? — Yes. 

14,815.  You  say  in  your  proof  that  that  consists  of 
u-o  properties,  Pardovan  and  Riccarton,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow,  extending  together  to  about 
1,450  acres.  In  neither  of  these  is  coal  found.  It 
is  possible  there  may  be  some  oil  shale,  but  it  has  only 
been  worked  in  Pardovan,  though  unsuccessfully,  on 
in  .mint  of  the  poor  quality? — Yes. 

11^16.  Do  you  also  act  as  Law  Agent  for  tie 
Hamilton  Estate  Trustees,  a  body  constituted  by  the 
Hamilton  K>lato  Act,  1918?— Yes. 

14,817.  Chairman:  Those  are  Mr.  Warren's  quali- 
fications, and  I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  his 
proof. 

The  Secretary: 

"  That  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
tho  administration  of  the  last  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
Trust  into  two  separate  sections — the  one  relating  to 
the  Island  of  Arran,  and  the  other  properties  in 
".  hi<  li  tho  late  Duke's  only  child  the  Marchioness  of 
Graham  and  her  children  are  interested,  and  the 
other  (the  Hamilton  Estates  Trust)  relating  to  the 
properties,  chiefly  real  properties  in  LanarYihire, 


Stirlingshire,     and    Linlithgowshire,     in    which    the 
present  Duke  and  his  children  are  interested. 

I  assume  that  the  request  for  information  which 
has  been  addressed  to  the  Duke,  relates  to  the  lands 
held  by  the  Hamilton  Estate  Trustees. 

Under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  special  provision  is 
made' that  both  bodies  of  Trustees  are  to  continue  to 
administer  the  estate  respectively  coming  under  their 
control  under  the  Act,  subject  to  the  same  duties, 
obligations,  etc.,  as  are  imposed  under  the  late  Duke'a 
testamentary  writings. 

The  whole  purposes  of  the  Duke's  Will  continufa 
operative  as  before,  excepting  only  that  there  are 
separate  bodies  of  Trustees  to  administer  the  two 
sections  of  the  trust  properties  into  which  these  have 
been  divided. 

Under  the  Duke's  Will  the  debts  affecting  the 
estates  having  all  been  paid  off,  the  present  Duke  is 
now  beneficially  entitled  to  the  net  annual  income* 
which  these  estates  produce. 

The  estates  in  Lanarkshire,  Stirlingshire  and  Lin- 
lithgrnvshire  which  the  Trustees  own,  extend  in  all  to 
about  56,500  acres. 

There  are  portions  of  tho  estates  in  which,  while  the 
Trustees  own  the  coal,  they  do  not  own  the  surface, 
but  with  a  trifling  exception  (some  30  acres)  wherever 
they  own  the  surface  they  own  the  coal.  Their  entire 
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Acres. 

ownership  of  surface  and/or  coal  extends  to  56,000 
Of  this  area  the  coal  actually  on  lease  amounts 

to 20,500 

Coal  believed  to  be  available  but  unlet  ...  6,500 
Coal  which  probably  exists  but  has  not  yet 

been  proved  as  workable  7,000 

Areas  wherein  geological  conditions  preclude 

the  existence  of  coal 22,000 

The  area  wherein  the  coal  belongs  to  the  Trustees 
and  the  surface  to  other  proprietors  is  somewhere 
about  2,900  to  3,000  acres.  This  is  mainly  in  the 
Redding  district,  Stirlingshire. 

To  furnish  particulars  of  th3  total  output  of  coal 
and  other  minerals  to  date  from  the  commencement 
of  the  collieries  in  each  case  is  a  wholly  impossible 
task  in  the  time  allowed — if  indeed  the  material  is 
available — but  calculations  have  been  made  showing 
the  output  of  coal  and  other  minerals  for  the  last 
10  years. 

There  are  41  coal  leaseholds,  and  the  output  of  coal, 
including  8  per  cent,  for  colliery  free  fuel  and  work- 
men's free  coal,  since  the  term  of  Whit  Sunday,  1908, 
has  been  as  follows:  — 


Year. 

1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


Total 


Tons. 

4,394,210 
4,668,229 
4,692,039 
4,240,839 
•4,733,456 
4,478,297 
4,033,138 
3,913.522 
3,877,559 
3,696,083 

42,727,372 


10  years'  average,  4,272,737. 
The    lordships   on   these    outputs   were    as   follows, 


Year. 

1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


Total 


Lordships. 

£ 

121,802 
127,644 
127,460 
116,109 
125,511 
117,558 
106,003 
102,510 
100,056 
93,278 

£1,137,931 


10  years'  average,  £113,793.  . 

These  lordships  average  on  the  output  for  the  10 
years  6-391d.  per  ton  of  coal. 

The  lordships  received  from  the  working  of  lime- 
stone, ganister,  fireclay,  brick  and  tile  works,  quarries 
and  sandpits  are  as  follows:  — 

Year.  Lordships. 

£ 

1908-09  1,916 

1909-10  1,853 

1910-11  1,610 

1911-12  1,338 

1912-13  1,480 

1913-14  ...        1.479 

1914-15  1,292 

1915-16  1,334 

1916-17  1,738 

1917-18  1,638 


As  regards  the  respective  contributions  to  the 
above — • 

£ 

Limestone  represents          ...         2,102 
Tile  and  Brick  works          ...         2,417 

Sandpits         5,429 

the  remainder  being  for  quarries,  etc. 

No  distinction  is  drawn  in  these  figures  as  to  what 
aro  or  are  not  minerals  properly  so  called. 

The  lordships  on  coal  range  from  4d.  per  ton  fixed 
or  4d.  to  5d.  per  ton  in  the  lowest  rated  collieries — 
the  figures  varying  for  the  different  seams — to  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  ton  in  the  highest  rated  collieries — varying 
as  before  for  the  different  seams.  In  every  case  but 
one  the  royalties  are  fixed — in  that  one  case  the 
royalty  is  3d.  to  8d.  per  ton  of  a  minimum,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  selling  price  under  deduction  of  4d. 
per  ton. 

The  tonnage  upon  which  waylcaves  have  been 
received  for  the  10  years  ending  Whit  Sunday,  1918, 
and  the  amounts  of  the  wayleaves  are  as  follows, 


viz. :  — 

Year. 


1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
19L2-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


Tons. 


248,694 
337,337 
395,948 
410,804 
472,231 
418,480 
362,722 
308,600 
340,990 
361,867 

Gross     3,657,673 


Wayleaves 
Lordship. 

£ 

1,190 
1,547 
1,793 
1,865 
2,116 
1,915 
1,584 
1,275 
1,486 
1,622 


Average    365,767 


£16,393 
£1,639 


Total  lordships        ...    £15,568 
Average  for  JO  years     £1,556 


The  total  rates  paid  during  the  same  ten  years 
ending  Whit  Sunday,  1918,  including  mineral  rights 
duty  since  its  imposition  in  1910,  amount  to  £200.358 
or  an  average  over  the  ten  years  of  £20,035.  Pro- 
perty tax  is  not  of  course  included  in  that  figure. 

The  origin  of  the  titles  of  the  ducal  lands  is  in  each 
case*1  a  Crown  grant — the  earliest  being  a  charter  by 
King  Robert  the  Bruce  to  Walter,  the  son  of  Gilbert, 
and  to  the  heirs  by  his  wife,  at  that  time  Mary  de 
Gourdoun,  of  the  lands  of  Machan  in  Clydesdale, 
granted  at  Dunbretan  (Dumbarton),  March  3rd,  nintli 
year  of  his  reign,  1315.  There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  other  charters,  and  the  titles  in  all  are 
counted  by  hundreds.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  few 
properties  which  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  in  the 
market  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating existing  holdings." 

14.818.  Mr.   Robert   Smillic :    How    long   has    your 
lirm  been  agents  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton? — Since 
the  passage  of  the  Hamilton  Estate  Act,  1918. 

14.819.  Who    were    the    agents    prior    to    that!' — 
Messrs.   Tods,  Murray  &   Jamieson. 

14.820.  They  were  agents  up  to  1918.     Who  are  the 
mineral  agents  for  the  Duke? — Mr.  James  Hamilton. 

14.821.  At  Glasgow?— Yes. 

14.822.  Has  he    been    mineral    agent    for    a    long 
period? — Yes,    a    considerable   period — a    good    many 
years. 

14.823.  Do  you  remember  wno  were  the  agents  prior 
to  James  Hamilton? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

14.824.  Do  you  know  anything  really  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hamilton  Estate,  going  back  over  a  period 
of  40  or  50   years?— No,   F   certainly  do   not  over  a 
period  of  40  or  50  years. 

14.825.  May   we  take  it  you   can   only   speak    with 
authority  on  the  affairs  of  the  Hamilton  Estate  since 
1918,    when   your   firm   became   law  agents   for   it? — 
That  and  what  I  am  creditably  informed  by  respon- 
sible officials. 
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ll>36.  Who    are    tho    ro«pon.tiMo    officials ?     Mr. 
linn,  t<>  whom  we  have  already  referred,  ami  Mr. 

f,   tho  lain   Kstute   Kin-tor,   ami   Mr.    Wohstor,  thi> 
:il    I'  late    l''actor. 

I  I. '-•JT.  ll:i\r  you  i  ini-.iilt.-d  t!ii>  jn-rvious  agents  in 
Kiliiilimxh,  "ho  I'm-  many  \euis  weiv  the,  agents  of 
ill.'  DII',,-?— Yes. 

I  I.^'-S.  I-  your  information  based  on  your  consulta- 
tion with  thorn? — Partly. 

I  I. '.I'.    Do  you   know  of  any  reason  why   bhi 
replaced  l>y  your  lirni? — That  is  not  for  me  to  nns\\.>r 
:iO.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  thev  wcro 
•oil    h\     \our  linn? — I   any,  that   is   no     for   me 
to  answer. 

Mr.    Hubert    Smillie:   Sir,    can    the    question     be 

man:    (To  the  Witness).     Do  you 
tho   reason? — I  was  simply  appointed;  that  is 

nil   I   know. 

The  I'hiiii-mnn:    Thon  say  so. 

14,832.  .1/r.  Holier!  Smillie:  (To  the  Witness).  Then 
f-ou  do  not  know  the  reason? — I  do  not. 

1  I. '-:!.'.   You  say  tin-  origin  of  the  titles  of  the  dnrnl 
is  in  each  case  a  Crown  grant? — ves,  under  old 
charters. 

:l.  Do  you  know  a  charter  which  conferred 
upon  nn  enrly  representative  of  the  fami'v  the 
parishes  of  Hamilton  and  Glassford? — There"  is  a 

r  uhii-h  pn-sentod  the  barony  of  Cadzow  which 
IB  now  Hamilton. 

M.S35.   Do   you    know    whether    there    is    one    that 
.  s   tho    parishes  of    Hamilton,    Dalziel. 
Sir-.thaven  and    Glassford? — I   have   seen   some  such 
charter,  but  the  time  Vi  which  I  have  had  to  investi- 
gate  this   has   been   very  limited. 

14.*-36.  1   understood   you  v  ere  really  sent  here  to 
•flit  the  Duke  and  with  the  knowledge  which  the 
Duke  would  possess? — I  beg  your  pardon.     I  am  sent 
Hen-  largely  to  represent   the  Testate  Trustees. 

11,^17.  It  was  the  Duke  who  was  really  rited  to 
rome  hero  but,  because  of  his  infirmity,  it  was  decided 
to  call  you? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

14>38.  Ha  appointed  }ou  to  represent  him,  did 
he  not?— Yta 

l-t>39.  And  you  do  not,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know 
anything   about  the   charter   to  which   I  refer  which 
•red  four  parishes? — I  cannot  speak  of  that  par- 
ticular charter. 

11,840.  Could  you  product-  that  charter? — I  think 
wo  may  be  able  to  do  so  in  time. 

-11.  You  say,  "in  time  ":-— Yes. 

14.8)2.  How  long  would  it  take? — You  fiave  co  ex- 
ii mi  t  several  hundred  writs. 

11,813.  But  surely  that  charter  will  be  a  document 
by    itself? — No    doubt.      But    you    cannot    put   your 
upon  it  at  once. 

14,844.  Would  it  take  you  a  month,  or  a  year,  or 
ten  years? — I  think  it  could  be  done  in  less  than  thnt 
with  an  effort. 

15.  Could    it   be   produced    by   to-morrow? — No, 
it  could  not  be  produced  by  to-morrow  morning. 

16.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it? — I   do  not. 

1  1,^47.  Do  you  know  whether  the  parish  of  Dalziel 
•  (inferred  also  at  the  same  time  by  that  charter? 
-I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

14,818.  Do  you  know  anything  really  about  tho 
matter  which  you  came  here  for? — Yes. 

I  l>l!>.  It  is  tho  possessions  of  the  Duke.  You  do 
know  something  about  them? — Yes. 

X).  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  some  of  us 
on  this  Commission  challenge  the  Duke's  right  to 

s  these  mines  and  you  have  been  sent  here  to 
apeak  for  the  Duke  and  represent  the  Duke? — Yes. 

;int  to  challenge  it,   and  I  ask  you  if 
you  know  anything  about  the  legality  of  his  position? 
Yes,  T  think  I  know  about  that. 


14,8.01!.  Will  you  undoitako  to  produce  tho  charter? 
— If  the  Chairman  10  orders  me  1  shall  endeavour 
to  do  so. 

14,863.  T/ir  (Vini'i-mnn:  Yes.  What  is  the  date  of 
itP — I  cannot  tell  you  off-hand.  It  is  four  to  fur 
hundred  years  old. 

I  !,-<"> I.  Will  you  send  mo  personally  some  inform- 
r.tion  about  it  and  what  ig  the  date  and  so  on? — You. 

Mr.  1'n'ii'il  SniiHii".  IVrhnps,  Sir,  1  may  mal 
application  at  this  stage.  You  may  rcnn  mher  I  made 
H  request  that  certain  dukes  and  earls  might  be 
••\  to  give  evidence  here,  and  that  they  might 
produce  the  charters  justifying  their  possession  of 
rertain  lands.  We  waived  that  for  the  moment, 
because  it  was  said  that  it  would  take  a  va'n  to  carry 
ono  gentleman's  charters,  and  it  might  require  a 
special  train  to  carry  tho  rest  of  the  other  chartera. 
What  we  should  like  is  to  express  our  desire  that 
\\hiV  recognising  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
produce  those  charters  and  deeds  to  this  Commission 
in  this  room,  yet  wo  would  ask  you  to  allow  us  to 
put  this  matter  into  the  hands  of  Counsel,  and  that 
those  concerned  might  bo  asked  to  produce  the 
charters  which  we  would  desiro  to  counsol  on  both 
.sides,  one  representing  the  owners  and  one  represent- 
ing ourselves,  to  examine. 

Chairman:  Yes.  Is  there  any  particular  charter 
you  want?  You  want  the  earliest  charter  to  see  the 
root  of  the  title,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Yes.  We  would  give  you,  so 
far  as  we  could,  an  account  of  the  charters  we 

wanted. 

•  • 

Chairman:  Very  well.  If  you  will  let  me  have 
that,  I  will  communicate  with  those  gentlemen. 

Sir  Allnn  Smith  :  Before  that  is  departed  from,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  we  are  going  into 
questions  of  title.  I  submit  that  we  have  not  a  right 
to  go  into  questions  of  title,  because  the  Act  does 
not  provide  for  it.  All  the  Act  refers  to  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  royalties  is  the  incidence  of  the 
royalties  and  not  the  creation  of  royalties  or  the  title 
to  the  land.  Before  we  decide  on  this  subject,  1 
think  the  point  ought  to  be  discussed. 

Chairman:  Wo  will  discuss  it.  We  shall  have  a 
private  meeting  either  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow, 
and  Mr.  Smillie  will  no  doubt  let  me  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  things  he  wants,  and 
w.i  will  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Of  course,  it  will  be  difficult 
in  a  few  hours  to  do  that. 

Chairman :   Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  quite  recognise  that  this 
application,  which  I  thought  it  right  to  make  in 
public,  might  be  opposed,  and  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  Commission  itself  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Chairman:  Yes.  I  may  say  that  I  hope  to  have  a 
private  discussion  upon  matters  so  far  ae  they  have 
gone,  either  to-morrow  or  Tuesday,  just  to  compare 
notes  and  opinions  as  to  our  views  of  the  evidence, 
and  it  might  be  convenient  to  discuss  this  question 
at  the  same  time.  I  hope  it  will  be  to-morrow,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  may  not  be  until  Tuesday. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Will  it  not  be  this  after 
noon,  as  we  thought? 

Chairman:  The  trouble  about  this  afternoon  is 
that  there  are  several  gentleman  who-^-to  use  a 
colloquial  expression — are  hanging  about  while  they 
are  waiting  to  give  evidence. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  With  all  respect  to  them, 
we  are  hanging  aJbout  week  after  week  and  day  after 
day.  I  think  the  convenience  of  the  Commissioncaw 
ought  to  come  before  the  witnesses,  with  all  respect 
to  the  witnesses. 

Chairman:  Yes;  we  will  endeavour  to  consult  our 
convenience,  but  we  will  also  endeavour  to  consult 
theirs. 

The  Wittiest :  On  this  subject  of  title,  it  might 
assist  the  Commission  to  know  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Hamilton  charters  tfre  described  in  the 
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Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  Report,  pub- 
lished by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  in  1887. 

Chairman:  That  would  be  a  Government  publica- 
tion. 

The  Witness:  Yes,  it  is  »  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission. 

Chairman:   We  will  have  it  circulated. 

14  855.  Mr  Robert  Smillie  (to  the  Witness) :  Are 
vou  'aware  that  it  is  also  pretty  fully  gone  into  in 
a  book  entitled,  "Our  Old  Nobility  "?— Yes. 

14,866.  You  are  aware  of  that?— Yes,   but  not  so 

U14,857.  1  think  it  goes  fairly  fully  into  the  methods 
by  which  the  dukes  and  earls  and  other  landlords  got 
possession  of  the  land  of  this  country  and  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Who  is  that  published  by? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  do  not  remember  at  the 
moment,  but  I  will  let  you  see  a  copy  to-morrow. 

14.858.  I  understand  that  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Duke  a  considerable  amount  of  debt  had 
hung  over  the  estate?— That  is  quite  right. 

14.859.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  debt  was  paid 
off?— I  have  not  been  asked  to  furnish  that  informa- 
tion, and  I  cannot. 

14.860.  Do  you  say  you  cannot,  or  do  not  wish  to? 
— I  cannot ;  I  do  not  know. 

14.861.  Then  that  is  the  answer— you  do  not  know? 
— I  do  not  know. 

14.862.  If   you   say   you   do  not  know,    that   is   all 
right.     But  you  do  say  that  the  debts  were  paid  off? 
—Yes. 

14.863.  What    was    the    allowance    of    the    present 
Duke  on  his  appointment? — £10,000  a  year. 

'  14,864.  Then,  I  understand,  it  was  raised  at  a  date 
a  few  years  afterwards? — I  do  not  think  so. 

14  865.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was  raised  to  £20,000 
a  year? — There  may  have  been  some  payments  made 
on  account  of  the  estate. 

14.866.  Not  on  account  of  increased  cost  of  living, 
but  on  account  of  the  estate?— Yes. 

14.867.  Is  he  now  in  possession  of  the  total  income 
of  the  estate? — Yes,  as  from  a  few  years  before  the 
war. 

14.868.  Do   you  know   the   average  income   of   the 
late  Duke  of  Hamilton? — I  do   not  know. 

14.869.  Should  I  be  putting  it  too  high  if  I  said 
£240.000  a  year?— I   cannot  tell   you,   because  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
any  use  putting  these  questions  to  this  witness,  but 
I  submit  they  are  really  relevant.  .1  asked  him  the 
income  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know;  I  asked  the  amount  of  the  debt 
cleared  off,  and  he  does  not  know — and  yet  he  comes 
here  as  representing  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Witness :  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  came  here  to 
answer  certain  specific  questions  addressed  to  me  by 
the  Chairman.  I  have  the  intimation  here. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Is  that  so,  sir? 

Chairman :  I  think  what  was  done  was  that  a 
number  of  questions  were  sent  round,  and  I  think  on 
Mr.  Smillie's  suggestion,  but  I  can  find  out  in  a 
moment.  Mr.  Smillie  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
he  wanted  these  gentlemen  to  attend  for  certain 
purposes,  and  we  indicated  to  them  those  purposes. 
I  suppose  in  cross-examination  a  witness  must  tell 
us  anything  he  can. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  The  enormous  importance  of 
this  question,  is  that  on  the  Hamilton  Estate  there 
is  a  very  lai*ge  number  of  workers  who,  with  their 
families,  for  over  30,  40  or  50  years  have  been  kept 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  living  under  miserable 
conditions.  We  are  now  asking  for  the  taking  over, 
either  by  confiscation  or  payment  for  the  royalty 
rents,  in  order  to  nationalise  the  mines.  AVe  desire 
really  to  get  information  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
justification  for  them,  and  I  want  to  put  these  ques- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  represent  an  enormous 
number  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  absolutely 
landless  for  miles  and  miles  around  where  the  Duke's 
palace  is.  Surely  we  are  entitled  to  know  something 
about  that! 

S.V  L.  Chiozza  Money :  The  witness  says  he  came 
here  to  give  evidence  on  specific  points,  and  he  has 


taken  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  If  he  says  he  knows  nothing 
about  these  things,  of  course,  we  at  once  accept  his 
word ;  but  can  we  have  someone  who  does  know  some- 
thing about  it?  This  is  extraordinary,  if  I  may 
say  so. 

Chairman :    I   quite   agree  with  you ;   I  am   not  at 
all  differing.     At  the  present  moment  all  this  witness 
is    that    he    does    not    know.       Then  we  must 


consider  later  on,  if  we  want  to  ask  those  questions, 
who  will  know;  but  it  is  no  use  asking  this  gentle- 
man questions  that  he  does  not  know. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  do  not  want  to  make 
comments  in  public,  but  it  shows  the  whole  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  royalty  system.  The  Duke  is  infirm 
and  the  agent  knows  nothing. 

Chairman:  Had  we  not  better  get  on  with  the 
cross-examination?  Mr.  Smillie  asks  a  question,  and 
the  witness  says  he  does  not  know,  and  we  cannot 
get  more  than  that  at  present. 

14.870.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie    (to    the   Witness) :    I 
think  the  late  Duke's  family  consisted  of  one  girl?— 
That  is  right. 

14.871.  When  the  Duke    died    the    Marchioness    of 
Graham  was  said  to  be  the  richest  heiress  in  Great 
Britain,  was  she  not? — I  do  not  know. 

14.872.  Do   you   know  whether  or   not   he   left  her 
poor? — "  Poor  "  is  a  very  elastic  word. 

14.873.  It  is,  as  I  can  assure  you.     As  between  the 
workmen   and  miners  and   a  duke  it  is  very  elastic? 
— I  should  not  have  thought  he  left  her  poor. 

14.874.  He  left  the  Island  of  Arran  to  her,  did  he 
not?— Yes. 

14.875.  Were  there  any  burdens  upon  it? — That  I 
cannot  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

14.876.  You  do   not  know   whether  his  income  was 
about  £240,000  a  year? — I  believe  it  was  a  very  large 
income. 

14.877.  I  suppose  it   may   be   taken   that  it  was  a 
reasonable   living    wage   for    an    ordinary   family? — I 
have  no  objection  to  your  putting  it  in  that  way. 

14.878.  Do  you  happen   to  remember   that  at  one 
time   the   Duke    had    to   sell    his    racehorses    to    keep 
going? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

14.879.  Do  you  remember  how  many  mnnsion  houses 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  family  possess? — They  have 
Hamilton     Palace,      Brodick     Castle,     Chatelhernult, 
Dungavel  and   Easton   Park. 

14.880.  Dungavel  is  a  shooting  lodge,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

14.881.  Do  you  know  if  they  possess  any  mans:on 
houses   in   England? — I   have   spoken   of   one,   Easton 
Park. 

14.882.  Do  you  know  Hamilton?— Oh  yes. 

14.883.  Do  you  know  the  Palace?— Yes. 

14.884.  You  know  it  well,  I  suppose? — Yes,  pretty 
well. 

14.885.  It   is  a  fairly  large  building,   is  it  not? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  very  large  building. 

14.886.  And  it  has  a  good  many  apartments  in  it, 
has  it  not? — A  large  number. 

14.887.  I  understand — or  at  least  I  know — that  it 
stands    in    a   very    large   enclosure   surrounded    by    a 
pretty  high  wall  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

14.888.  I  suppose  you  know  that  just  outside  that 
wall  on « the  western  side  of  the  Palace  are  some  of 
the  most  miserable  homes  in  Great  Britain  of  working 
people,  miners  and  others? — I  cannot  use  comparative 
terms ;   there  are  very  indifferent  houses  there. 

14.889.  A    whole    lot    of    shimmy    dwellings? — Yes, 
hundreds  of  years  old,   I  should  think. 

14.890.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  town  of  Hamil- 
ton   the    miners'    families — the    families    of    the    men 
who  are  producing  coal  from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
mines — are  living  4,  5  and  6  per  apartment? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  aware  of  that. 

14.891.  Have    you    read   the    evidence    before    this 
Commission   to  that  effect? — I   have  not. 

14.892.  Have   you    any   reason   to   doubt   my   state- 
ment?— I  do  not  doubt  it,  if  you  say  so. 

14.893.  I  suppose  the  Duke  of   Hamilton's   income 
from  royalties  would  be  remarkably  small  if  the  miners 
working    at    the  collieries   on    the    Hamilton    Estate 
were  not  working? — I  should  not.  think   it  would   be 
existent. 
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ll.s'.H.  There  would  IH>  no  royalty  rentaP-4  thould 
think  not. 

14,89  Ltlj     ill'-    I.I-CM-II!,    Duke    him-.'ll"   mid 

i    went    liei'iiro  him  never  contri- 

ImU'ii  >    anything  at   nil   to  their  income   from 

ivnl:       I  '  i-iliutrd    their    property. 

M>:V.    rhej  contributed  then-  property  to  th. 

diiclinii     .it'    coal     from     the     pitoP— TUO    Coal    ia    then 

ihe  ooal    is   their   property P — Yes. 
1  I.^'S   An'   vou   aware  that  we  have  not  yet  seen 

1    am   quite  auaro  of  that. 

I  l.°i!i.   Are  \oii  auare  that  there  is  an  old  Scotch 
law  n!'  I  •'•'-  wli'icli  confers  .-ill  the  metals  and  minerals 
the.   Ian. I   of   Seoi  land  on  the  Crown? — All 
:ls   ami    minerals   infer  nijulia. 

and    minerals   in  the   ground? — 
,   silver — not  coal. 

M.iioi.  And  coal:    are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes. 
1  l.'.ilrj.    HMV,'  .MIU  iva.l   the  Act?— I  have. 
II.!H).'».    Docs   it    say   gold   and   silver-' — No,   it  does 
I    am    aware    it    .-.ays    "  mini's    and    minerals," 
it    has    been   suhject   to   legal    interpretation. 
'04.  Does  it  say  mines  and  mineral-;  of  all  kinds 
r? — I   cannot  give   you   the  exact  language 
of  th.  • 

14, !«i.">.  I  have  it  here:  it  says  mines  and  minerals 
of  all  kind-!-  I  know  the  Act. 

I  1.1)06.  Do  you  know  there  are  very  old  charters 
granted  which  specifically  mention  ooal? — Yes. 

\re   you  ft  ware   that   it  was  laid   down   in 

that.  Act.,   which   is  still  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  10 

of   the   value  of   all   minerals   and    metals 

.  1    from    the    ground    must  lie   taken    into    the 

Crown:      1   am  >f  that  provision  of  the  Act. 

ll.iHN.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  or  the  trustees-  of  the  estate  have  paid 
into  tlic  Crown  under  that  law? — Nothing,  because 
the  Act  does  not  apply. 

M.iMlf).  You'    may,     if     you     please,     express     your 
071   that    it   does   not   apply. — Well,    it  has   been 

Vet  of  legal  interpretation. 
11.910.  When?— In  two  cases. 

It, fill.  Will  you  give  IK  the  cases? — I  am  afraid  I 

shall   have  to   find   the  references,    because  I   do  not 

these   thing-*   ill  my  head.     One  case  is  Ochter- 

loug  and  the  other  is  an  action  in  which  Lord  Breadal- 

was  concerned  about  40  years  ago.     (The  refrr- 

"unic's  case  is  1875,  Court  of  Ses- 

'2  Kettie  Reports,  p.  826 :   the  OcMerlong  case  it 

il  tn  I lirrein.) 

14.912.  Do   you    remember,   or   has  your   attention 
'•ailed,    to  the   fact  that  away  back   in   1846   a 

i..n    was    asked    in    the    House    of    Lords    about 
old  Act? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  remember  much 
in  1S46. 

14.913.  I   asked    if  your  attention  had   been   called 
ct.     I  do  not  remember  1846,  for  I  was  not 

ihcii?--!    have   never   had   my   attention   called 
to  that  fact. 

14.01 1.  Are  you  aware  that  Lord  Morpeth,  replying 
id   Lincoln  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  regard 
to  a  case   in    which   an  action   was  raised   against  a 
•i    who  had   opened   up   mines  to  produce  Black 
Band    ironstone,    said  :     "  That   the   law  of    Scotland 
ami    England    was   different   on   the   point,    and    that 
nil  the  metals  were  reserved  in  Scotland  to  the  Crown, 
but  that  he  expected  and  proposed  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
Miniate   the   laws  of    the    two   countries,    but   he 
1    not   do   so    until   the    next   session    of    Parlia- 
ment "   — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

H.nio.  Are  you  aware  that  clown  to  the  present 
•hat.  ha.:  not  been  done? — I  am  aware  it  has 
.•en  done-. 

1  1,910.  You   know   it  has   not  been   done,    and  you 
ware  the  law  of  1592  is  still  the  law  of  Scotland? 
Subject   to  the   legal    interpretation    which    it   has 
received. 

11,917.   Would  you  please  supply  us,  when  you  get 

time  to  do  so,  with  the  two  cases  which  you  refer  to 

-ving    that    interpretation? — I    will    supply    you, 

f    I    may.    with    these    cases,    and    with    quotations 

from   text   books. 

II.!H-\  Chairman:  i  Will  you  tell  us  where  they 
are  reported?  I  read  one  the  other  day  in  the 


Scottish  Law  Reporter  of  1876.  —  I  will  supply  a  note 
of  them  to  you  or  to  your  Secretary. 

I  I,  '.Mil.    .I/,.    BobtTi  -non    1    think 

you    will    lie   ahle   to  graMp    is   ;h,        I    wan  trying  to 

I!      the     Duke     (it     1  1  a  III  lllnll     llUS 


illegally  working  or  allowing  U>  lie  worked  l.y  leaM 
minerals  on  lli«  Hamilton  Kstatc  including  coal,  and 
if  he  has  heeii  doing  that  wrongfully  whn  h  lor  the 
nioin.-iii  I  will  not  suggest  he  has  Im-u  then  I  v,  ant 
.  yon  whether  that  is  jusl  to  the  nation  n 

IM  com  •••-,  1  1  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  property,  it 
is  obviously  unjust. 

1  1.  It  l  lie  miners  are  risking  their  lives  under- 
ground in  ,  coal,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 

1  ;.  .hilling  a  ton  royalty  rent  on  that  ooal 
while  they  were  only  paid  a  shilling  a  ton  for  cutting 
ooal,  would  not  that  be  most  unian  .  1  have  said 
if  the  Duke  or  Duke's  trustees  do  not  own  the  coal, 
it  is  obviously  unjust  that  they  should  take  the 
royal  t 

I  1,921.  That  is  to  say,  if  ho  is  in  wrongful  posses 
sion  of  the  coal,  it  would  be  unjust.  —  Manifestly. 

14.922.  Now  I   want  to  put  this  to  you.     Do  you 
think   it   would   be   unjust   supposing   he  owned   the 
coal,  that  he,  living  in  Hamilton  Palace,  and  being 
very   often  on   the  Riviera   and   at   racecourses  and 
other    things,    should   be'  getting  one  shilling   a   ton 
from  every  ton  produced   by  a  miner  who  risks  hk 
life,  and  that  the  miner  should  be  getting  less  than 
a   shilling   a   ton   and   going   down   and   cutting   the 
coal?     Would  that  be  manifestly  unfair?  —  No. 

14.923.  It  would'  not  be?—  No. 

14.924.  Is   it   manifestly   unfair   that   the   Duke  ot 
Hamilton  or  any  other  duke  should   draw   £120,000 
a  year  from  royalty  rents  while  nearly  all  the  miners 
working  at  the  collieries  on  his  estate  were  drawing 
less  than  that  in  wages  to  keep   their  families?     Is 
that  not  unfair,  do  you  think?—  I  do  not  think  so. 

14.925.  I  think  you  said  you  do  not  think  so?  —  I 
do  not  think  so. 

14.926.  We  have  been  at  war  for  four  or  five  years, 
have  we  not?     I   think  you  will   not  deny   that.     I 
think  you  will  agree  there  has  been  a  war  going  on 
on  the  Continent  for  some  time?  —  Oh  yes. 

14.927.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  within  a  radius 
of   10  or  15  miles  of   Hamilton  Palace  a   very  con- 
siderable number  of  men  left  the  Duke's  coal  pits  — 
men   and   boys  —  and   went   abroad   in    His  Majesty's 
Service,   either  in  the  navy  or  army?  —  I  hope  they 
did  from  all  parts  of  the  country.    I  myself  had  four 
sons  who  went  to  the  war. 

14.928.  And  I  had  two  sons  who  went  too.     I  am 
dealing  for  the  moment  with  the  Hamilton  Estate, 
and  we  might  confine  ourselves  to  that.     They  went 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  want  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Hamilton  Estate  and  see  how  they 
fared    there.     A   very   large   number   went   from   col- 
lieries from  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  claiming 
coal   royalties  ?  —  No   doubt. 

14.929.  In  many  cases  their  families  were  not  too 
well  off  when  the  father  or  sons  were  away.     Should 
I  be  right  in  saying  that  ?  —  I  think  that  was  a  common 
experience. 

14.930.  Was   it   not  to   defend   their   country   that 
they  went  abroad?  —  Doubtless. 

14,930.  "  Their  countrr,"  in  what  sense.  Did  any 
of  them  possess  any  of  their  country?  —  They  were 
citizens. 

14.932.  And  that  conferred  on  them,  I  suppose,  the 
right  to  join  the  army,  or  at  least  It  conferred  on 
them  the  responsibility?  —  Yes,  the  duty. 

14.933.  The  duty  or  responsibility  to  join  the  army 
to  defend  their  country?  —  I  think  so. 

14.934.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  to  ask  people 
to  defend  their  country  if  they  really  do  not  own  a 
single  acre  of  their  country,  but  it  is  owned  by  some 
one   else?  —  I   do   not  think    possession  of   acreage   is 
necessarily  a    corollary  to    the    rights    or    duties    of 
citizenship. 

14.935.  The  duty  of  citizenship  ought  to  carry  with 
it  in  the  case  o?  a  Duke,  ought  it  not,  that  whera  -hi? 
citizenship  and  his  estates  and  his  royalty  rents  are 
being   defended,  he   should  endeavour    to   look    after 
the  families  of  tho-n   who  go  to  defend  his  royalties 
and  his  land?     Would  not  that  be  a  duty  of  citizen- 
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ship? From  a  philanthropic  point  of  view,  I  should 

think  it  would  be  quite  a  fair  thing  to  dp. 

14.936.  Do  you  mean  the  charitable  point  of  view? 
— I  do  not  see  any  legal  obligation  to  do  it. 

14.937.  No,  unfortunately  there  is  no  legal  obliga- 
tion, but  I  think  there  is  something  much  higher  than 
the  legal  obligation?— I  am  afraid  that  is  rather  out- 
side my  province. 

14.938.  Was  not  there  a  very  serious  danger  that  if 
the  boys  had  not  gone,  his  Grace  might  not  have  had 
royalties  or  land  at  the  present  time? — I  think  that 
applies    not    only    to   his    Grace,    but   to    the    whole 
country. 

14.939.  I  want  you  to  confine  it  for  the  moment  to 
the  Duke? — But  I  do  not  think  you  can  set  up  the 
Duke  as  a  subject  of  special  remark  in  that  regard. 

14.940.  Just  for  a  moment  I  will,  because  I  will  deal 
with    the  others   when   they   come.     1   have  no  more 
personal  feeling   against   the    Duke   than   any    other 
person  in  the  world.     I  am  only  using  him  as  an  ex- 
ample.    He  is  not  a  bad  man  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  I  want  to  confine  myself  and  yourself  to  the  facts 
about  the  Duke  on  whose  behalf  you  are  here  to  give 
evidence.     I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  is  so.       You 
say  he  possesses  the  Palace  and  you  say  he  possesses 
the  shooting   lodge,    which   might  be   taken   to  be  a 
shooting  lodge  of  about  14  feet  square ;   but  it  is  a 
great  big  house,  as  you  know.     He  possesses  two  or 
three  other  mansion  houses.     I  think  the  Palace  has 
about  365  windows,  has  it  not? — I  have  never  counted 
the  windows. 

14.941.  I  have  heard  it  said  they  ought  to  he  366, 
but  they  bricked  up  one  window  to  escape  the  Window 
Duty  at  the  time. 

Sir  Allan  Smith :  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proceedings,  or  to  restrict  free  cross- 
examination  by  any  of  my  colleagues,  but  we  are  not 
interested  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  alone  or  in  his 
relatives.  We  are  not  interested  in  his  establish- 
ment, and  I  submit  to  you  that  the  time  which  has 
been  occupied^!  will  not  say  wasted — within  the  last 
fortnight  makes  some  of  us  rather  apprehensive  as  to 
the  progress  we  are  expected  to  make  by  June  20th. 
Therefore  I  submt  to  you  that  it  would  be  wise  if  you 
were  to  exercise  your  discretion  a  little  more  on  the 
points  which  are  relevant  to  the  issue. 

Chairman;  I  am  much  obliged  to  Sir  Allan 
Smith.  Of  course  one  has  to  look  at  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  see  what  is  our  mandate,  and  the 
mandate  is  this :  "  His  Majesty  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  Commissioners,  consisting  of  a  chairman, 
who  shall  be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  vice- 
chairman,  and  such  other  persons  as  His  Majesty 
may  think  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the 
position  of,  and  conditions  prevailing  in,  the  coal 
industry,  and  in  particular  as  to  ...  (e)  the 
social  conditions  under  which  colliery  workers  carry 
on  their  industry."  That  is  a  very  wide  sentence 
• — "  the  social  conditions  under  which  colliery 
workers  carry  on  their  industry."  I  quite  agree  with 
your  remarks  that  we  want  to  finish  in  time,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Smillie  is  in  order.  No  doubt  he  will  con- 
fine himself  as  briefly  as  possible,  because  he,  just  ar. 
much  as  we,  is  interested  in  getting  the  report  by  the 
20th  June.  Clause  (e)  "  the  social  conditions  under 
which  colliery  workers  carry  on  their  industiy  "  is  so 
very  wide  that  I  think  Mr.  Smillie  is  not  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Robert  Kmillie:  I  am  sorry  to  be  wasting  so 
much  time. 

Chairman:   I  did  not  say  you  were  wasting  time 

.!/>.  Robert  Kmillie :  No,  but  it  is  hinted  at.  If 
Sir  Allan  Smith  were  as  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workmen  of  Lanarkshire  as  I  am,  he 
would  be  as  anxious  as  I  to  protest  against  an  income 
of  .€200.000  being  paid  to  one  man  when  there  ar 
starvation  conditions  for  those  producing  that 
income,  and  I  believe  I  am  quite  in  order  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  that  out  here.  I  was  coming 
to  this  point,  that  the  mine  workers  who  are  pro- 
ducing the  income  of  the  Duke  of  Hami'ton  are 
herded  together  under  conditions  which  cannot  be 
justified,  and  in  Kami  I  Ion  they  are  living  two  or 
three  families  in  one  house  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  a  palace  where  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 


his  family  are  living  in  a  house  of  more  than  one 
hundred  apartments. 

Witness :   That  is  a  heritage  from  past  generations 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  corrected. 

14.942.  Could  it  be  corrected  ab  the  moment  unless 
we  got  more  houses  built? — No,  it  could  not  be. 

14.943.  Would  there  not  be  room  in  the  Palace  for 
a  number  of  miners'  families  who  produce  the  Duke  s 
wealth  to  go  there  and  stay  until  the  houses  .ire  pro- 
duced, and  would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should 
take  a  little  portion  of  the  Duke's  palace  rather  than 
be  sent  to  a  sanatorium  from  time  to  time  owing  to 
illness  arising  from  their  surroundings? — I  am  afraid 
the  Palace  will  very  soon  cease  to  exist. 

14.944.  Will    they    carry    it    away? — No,    but    the 
underground    workings   are    affecting    it. 

14.945.  As    a   matter   of    fact   you    know    they    are 
going  to  leave  it  on  an  island  in  the    midst    of    a 
surrounding  sea? — You  must  not  say  that  1  know;  J 
do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

14.946.  If  you  used  your  eyes  and  were  there  from 
year  to   year,   you   would    see  that    it   is   left   on   nn 
island? — If  I  may  say  so  your  information  is  wrong. 

14.947.  I  was  looking  at  it  a  few  weeks  ago.     How- 
ever, in  the  meantime  it  is  still  there,  and  we  might 
get^ome   of   our    people   lodged    in    it   until   we   get 
houses  so  as  to  prevent  the  sickness  in  their  families 
which   is   caused   by  overcrowding.     I   should   like    d, 
put  it  to  you  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  lawyer  or  the 
agent   of   the   Duke :     Do   you  think  it   is   a  natural 
fair    condition   of   things  that   the    workmen    risking 
their  lives    every   day    in    producing    mineral    wealth 
from    which    the    Duke    gets    his    income    sh.uild    be 
living  under  those  conditions,   and  where  the  persoi: 
who  does  not  do  anything   for  that   income   is  living 
in  a  palace  with  other  palaces  to  shift  to  from  time 
to  time— ought  that  to  continue? — I   say  the   condi- 
tions of  the  miners'  houses  ought  to  be  remedied;  I 
have  said  so. 

14.948.  Would  you  suggest  some   method  by  which 
they  might  be  remedied? — I   am  afraid  I  cannot  do 
that. 

14.949.  Are  you  aware  that  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
or  three  years  before  it  can  be  done? — I  should  think 
it  will  take  longer  than  that,  if  I  may  say  sc. 

14.950.  Could  you  tell  us  wbat  the  nature  of  your 
is,  generally  speaking,  which  is  given  to  people 

who  take  ;\  small  portion  of  the  surface  from  the 
Duke  so  as  to  build  a  house?  Do  you  protect  their 
houses  against  the  extraction  of  the  minerals  from 
underneath  it? — Do  you  mean  leases  or  feus? 

14.951.  Feus? — A  feu  contract  is  a  long  document. 
Will    you    tell    me    the    particular    point    you    want 
information   on? 

14.952.  Do  you  reserve  the  right,  after  you  grant 
the   feu,    to   extract   the  minerals    from    underneath 
the  house  without  compensation? — Every  feu  contract 
on  the  Hamilton  Estate,  so  far  as  I  know,  contains 
a  standard  clause  which  reserves,  as   is  the  common 
experience  in  Scotland,  to  the  superior  (the  landlord) 
the  mines   and   minerals  in   the  lands  feued,   and   in 
the  case  of  the  Hamilton  Estates  there  is  that  right 
to  work  them  without  providing  compensation  for  the 
damage  by  subsidence. 

14.953.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  late  Duke  and  the 
present   Duke  or,   rather,  their   representatives,  have 
granted  in  hundreds  of  cases  a  feu  to  working  men 
who  have  put  their  life  savings  into  the  erection  of 
houses,    and   then   that  the   houses   wore   wrecked  by 
the  taking  out  of  the  minerals  underneath?—!  should 
hesitate  to  say  that  they  have  granted  hundreds  of 
feus  to  working  men.     I  think   they  have  granted  a 
large,  number  of   feus   to   different  people,   but   I   do 
not    think    they   have   granted    hundreds    of   feus    to 
working  men. 

14.954.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  the 
little  village  in  which  I  live  they  have  granted 

to   a   working   men's   society   for 'over   100  hou.- 
That  is  one  society. 

14.955.  Yes,    but   do    they   not  claim    the   right    to 
take  the  minerals  from  under  all   the  houses?— Yes  ; 
but   I  am   answering  your   question.     You   said  hun- 
dreds  of   working   men.     I   do   not   think    they   have 
granted  feus  to  hundreds  pf  working  men. 

14.956.  I   am   speaking  of   a   caso   where   a    societv 
of   working   men   come   together   and   decide  to  build 
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100  houses.      Kach   holds  a  foil   individually.     Do  you 

Mill.  klluw  tll.-ll  that  is  the  easer  I  see  your  implica- 
tion. 

ll,'.l.">7.  The  Kill,,,  e'aiuis  the  right,  ill  the  first 
instance,  In  an  income  fn.in  the  io\alty  renK  on  the 
coal  which  the  ininerx  produce  at  Ihe  rUU  ol'  their 
own  lives.  'I'lirn  lie-  claims  .something  further  if  ho 
gives  them  a  foil  to  build  a  house.  You  know  working 
raon  nro  being  encouraged  to  build  their  own  holism, 
and  tlu'  Duko  c'aims  the  right  to  take  out  the 
minerals  from  under  tho  house  and  wreck  the  house 
without,  oompen-at  inn :-  ''Claims  the  right"  is 
hardly  the  right  way  to  put  it;  it  is  a  matter  of 
bargain. 

14,9.->8.   "  It  is  so  nominated  in  tho  bond  "?— Yes. 

14.959.  Do  you  justify  a  position  of  that  kind? 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  pooplo  should  not  be 
left  free  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
that  description  under  ndvi. 

ll.iMiO.  No.  Do  you  say  that  a  person  should  not 
lie  interfered  with  from  doing  what  ho  likes  with 
his  nun  :  I  agree. 

M.'.Kil.   That    is  your   position  ?— Yes. 

14,91)1'.  NIC  Mlttn  Snii/li:  There  is  only  one  point 
F  should  like  to  ask  you  about.  Does  tho  Hamilton 
Ksfato  Act  of  1918  narrate  tho  title?— No. 

1  l.iXi.3.  Does  it  grant  a  conveyance  in  favour  of 
the  trustee,:-  li  directs  conveyances  shall  be  granted 
in  favour  of  tho  trustees. 

14.9(il.  So  that  it  admits  that  the  ancestor  held 
the  land  and  admits  the  right  of  the  ancestor,  or 
someone  on  his  behalf,  to  give  a  title  to  the  trustees 
under  tho  Act? — That  is  so. 

14.965.  ,S'i>  AJam  Simmu:    We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  ahout   the  question  of  title.     I  take  it  you  have 
no   doubt   whatever    about  the   validity   of   the   titles 
of   the    Duke? — None   whatever.     If   I    may  explain, 
the  law  of  Scotland  is  perfectly  clear  on  the  subject. 
Forty  years   prescription   following  upon  an   ex  facie 
valid    title    makes    a    title    invulnerable    against    all 
the^  world. 

14.966.  That   is  the  point   I  was  coming  to.     I  am 
very  glad  you  have  dealt  with  it  in  that  way.     You 
have  lieen   in   possession   of  those  lands  and  minerals 
hero   for   practically   an    indefinite   time? — Yes,    time 
immemorial. 

14.967.  And  you    have   constantly   acted    upon   the 
rights   which  you   believed   you  had? — Absolutely. 

14.96S.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  hous- 
ing question  this  morning  and  a  good  many  questions 
have  been  put  to  you  with  regard  to  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  that  question  at  all  except  to  ask 
you  this  question,  as  to  whether  you  would  agree 
with  me  when  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that  after  all 
the  question  of  housing  is  a  national  question? — I 
do  agree. 

14.969.  Mr.   Smillie  has   referred   to  certain   houses 
on   tho   Duke   of   Hamilton's   lands.     I   take    it  that 
these  houses  may  or  may  not  be  occupied  by  miners? 
-  My  impression   is  that  they  are  very  largely  occu- 
pied by  people  who  are  not  miners. 

14.970.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  What  houses  are  they? 
—They  are   in  the  Old   Town.     I  think   there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  are  not  miners  there. 

14.971.  "  A  good  many,"  but  you  said  "  largely  "? 

14.972.  Kir    Adam    Nimmo:    That    is    to   say,    they 
are  being  occupied  by  the  working  classes  generally, 
whether    those   workmen   are"  employed   in   the   mines 
or    otherwise? — Yes.     Speaking    on   that    subject,    as 
there    has   been    so   much   said    against   the   Duke   of 
Hamilton.   I  should  like  to  say  this:    before  the  war 
tho  Duke's  trustees  were  in  negotiation  with  the  town 
of  Hamilton   with   reference  to  a  renovation  of  these 
houses  and   I  have   a   letter   in   my  pocket   from  the 
Provost  of   Hamilton    setting  out  the  circumstances, 
and   if  Mr.   Smillie  would  like  me  to  read  it  I  will 
do  so. 

14.973.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie:   Does  that  deal   with 
tho   £o()0   por    acre   he  wanted? — No,    it   is   quite   a 
different   thing. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   I  should  like  to  see  the  letter. 

14.974.  S'lV  Adam  \immn:   I  think  we  all  desire  to 
see   the  working    classes   or'    the   country    housed    as 
comfortably  as  possible? — I  hope  so. 

Viiir,". 


Nu  /.<  ••  Ohio  'Hi  it  point  of  order,  Sir 

Adam  Ninuno  HUM"!  a  on.  tmn  u.s  to  tho  r<ilovaiic<> 
of  cor  I  ii  I  M  question*  and  now  hn  lUskH  the  question, 
dn  we  desire  In  ,-,-  id.-  working  cliiMtm  houMid  pro- 
perl  vS*  I  a.sk,  Sir,  what  relevance  that  ha*  to  <mr 
enquiry? 

The  Clint  riiinn:  I  must  rule,  M  I  did  five  minute* 
ago,  that  Sir  Adam  is  in  <ird--r 

Sir  /,cu  I'll  lazuli  M'uni/:  lie  used  the  word  "  wo" 
but  wo  want  the  witness's  evidence  and  not  Bit 
Adam's. 

Tin-  Chairman:  That  is  his  way  of  putting  it.  We 
quite  understand  it. 

14,97").  Nir  .Minn  yimmti:  My  point  is  that  this  is 
not  a  question  which  belongs  solely  to  the  mining 
industry? — Quite  so. 

14.976.  Nor  does  it  affect  particularly  any  mineral 
royalty  owner? — I  think  that  is  obvious. 

14.977.  It  is   one   which  is   really  a   national   ques- 
tion which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  national 
point  of  view? — I   agree. 

14,97S.  And  when  it  is  dealt  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  or  other  dukes  will  have  no  doubt  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden  which  has  to  fall  upon  tho 
nation  to  provide  that  housing  accommodation? — No 
doubt. 

14.979.  Now  I    am    more   concerned    about   certain 
practical'questions  in  regard  to  royalies  which  concern 
us  more  here  to-day.     I  take  it  from  your  precis  that 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  owns  very  large  mineral  areas? 
— Very  largo  areas. 

14.980.  And  also  I  gather  that  these  areas  are  very 
largely    occupied   by    mineral    operations? — 20,500    of 
them. 

14.981.  I  notice  in  your  precis  you  suggest  certain 
areas  remain  unlet? — Yes. 

14.982.  I    have    a    considerable    knowledge    of    the 
Scottish    coalfield.      May    I    put   it   to   you    that   tho 
coal  in  these  areas  which  you  refer  to  may  be  regarded 
as    very    problematical? — There    are    two    areas    and, 
if  I  may  say  so,  on  the  authority  of  the  Estate  mineral 
engineer,    the   area   which  is  stated   to  contain   6,500 
acres  of  coal,  believed  to  be  available  but  unlet,  is  an 
area  where   it  is   believed   the   upper   coal   seams  are 
off    and    only    the    lower    seams   are    available.      The 
second  area  is  very  doubtful  indeed. 

14.983.  Do  you   hold   the  view  that  if  coal  owners 
in  Scotland  knew  that  ar°as  of  coal  that  were  so  far 
unwrought  were  available  and  likely  to  produce  coal, 
they  would  not  be  readily  taken  up? — I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it. 

14.984.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :   is  it  not 
your  experience  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the   mineral   areas   which   you   are  concerned  with 
that    private    enterprise    has    been  entirely   adequate 
fully    to    develop    these    areas? — That   has    been    my 
experience,   acting  for  a  large  number  of  owners  of 
mineral  properties. 

14.985.  And  that  these  areas  have  been  developed 
as  rapidly  as  the  general  industrial  situation  of  the 
country  would    permit? — Yes,    quite   satisfactorily    in 
my  opinion. 

14.986.  Goal  has  been  produced  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible    to    meet    the    whole    development   that  was 
taking  place  in  other  directions? — That  is  my  view. 

14.987.  Have  you  had  any  considerable  exploration 
for  minerals  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  lands  which 
has  been  unfruitful? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know. 

14.988.  But  1   think   we   may  assume  that,  dealing 
with   large   areas  like   these,   there   has   been    a   good 
deal   of  exploration  work  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise  which  has  been   unfruitful? — I 
know  of  some  cases  where  that  is  so. 

14.989.  I  know  of   scroe  cnses  myself? — I   had   one 
under  notice  recently. 

14,900.  Where  private  enterprise  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover minerals  have  not  been  successful? — Yes. 

14,991.  And  considerate  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  in  the  effort? — Yes. 

14992.  Now  coming  to  the  question  of  efficiency 
of  working,  in  dealing  with  the  leases  that  you  are 
concerned  with  I  know  that  you  will  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  these  l«v. 
Do  you  know  whether  they  provide  for  the  efficient 
working  of  the  coaJ'-In  every  case. 
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14.993.  Are     the    clauses     which     are  put    in   the 
leases  inserted  upon   the  advice    of    expert    mining 
engineers? — They  are. 

14.994.  Who    understand    the    whole   conditions? — 
That  is  right. 

14.995.  And   whose   knowledge    is    not   confined   to 
one  particular  coalfield? — That  K  so. 

14.996.  And  do  these  clauses  ensure  that  so  far  as 
practicable  alii  the  coal  which  is  let  is  taken  out? — 
That  is  the  obligation  of  the  lease. 

14.997.  And,   further,  is  there   not)  a  great   obliga- 
tion  upon   the   lessee  to   take  out   the   coal,   because 
if  he  does  not  take  out  the  coal  he  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  for   it? — It  is   manifestly  ta   his   interest   to 
take  out  such  coal  as  is  possible. 

14.998.  Now  it  has  l:een  suggested  that  the  mining 
industry   is  not  handled  as  scientifically  as  it  might 
lie.    Are  there  certain  clauses  in  the  leases  that  you 
have   to    deal  with   which    insist    upon   the  whole    of 
the  workings  being  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner? 
— That  is  quite  right. 

14.999.  Have  your  mining  engineers  a  right  of  inter- 
vention  at  any   time  when  they   think   the   coalfield 
is  not  being  handled  properly? — That  is  quite  right. 

15.000.  Do  they  make  regular  surveys  of  the  work- 
ings   and    regular    examinations    in   the   interests    of 
the   proprietors? — They    do,    and,   I   have    no    doubt, 
from  an  expert  point  of  view. 

15.001.  They  are   doing  everything  in    their   power 
to    sec   that    the   coal   is  fully   worked    and   properly 
worked? — They    are    sometimes,     speaking     from    the 
other  point  of  view,  rather  difficult  to  satisfy. 

15.002.  I  have  no  doubt  in  reading  the  papers  you 
have  seen  that  certain  questions  have  been  raised  here 
as  to  the  removal  of  barriers  which  are  supposed  un- 
necessarily to  exist  in  connection  with  the  coalfields? 
— I  have  seen  that. 

15,033.  I  want  to  put  this  question  to  you :  I  take 
it  in  connection  with  the  coalfields  that  you  are 
responsible  for  that  your  engineer  considers  in  every 
case  whether  a  barrier  should  be  left  or  not? — He 
does. 

15,OOJ.  His  interest  will  be  to  leave  as  few  harriers 
and  as  small  barriers  as  possible? — Naturally. 

15.005.  And   he  will   only  leave   barriers   where   he 
thinks  it  is  necessary  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
to  have  them  left  in? — I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  Sir,  is  this  a  proper  kind  of 
evidence?  The  witness  is  being  asked  what  another 
man  does.  Should  we  not  have  the  engineer  and  ask 
him?  I  think  it  is  improper  to  ask  a  man  what 
another  man  thinks,  and  what  is  only  what  the  wit- 
ness is  told. 

Sir  Arthur  T>ucltham :   It  has  been  done  so  often. 

.Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Sir,  I  ami  obliged  to  put  it  in 
this  way.  Mr.  Warren  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
legal  gentlemen  in-  Scotland,  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
a  very  large  intimate  knowledge  of  leases,  and  he 
is  very  fully  informed  of  the  terms  of  the  leases 
and  is  bound  to  know  the  effect  of  practical  applica- 
tion in  working  these  leases.  I  submit  it  is  quite 
proper  I  should  put  the  questions  which  I  have  put. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  I  want  to  suggest  that  this 
witness  knows  nothing  about  whether  a  wine  is 
scientifically  carried  on. 

15.006.  Chairman:   What  is  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  gave  this  information?     Sir  Adam  Nimnio 
has    asked    you    the    question    whether    an    eminent 
engineer  is  not  of  a  certain  opinion.     Who  is  he? — I 
said  that  earlier  in  my  evidence.     It  is  Mr.  James 
Hamilton. 

Chairman:  Very  well,  we  will  subpoena  him  and  get 
it  from  him. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Sir,  may  I  put  the  position  to 
you  which  I  have  put  to  the  witness?  I  know  he  has 
experience  of  these  mineral  leases.  I  am  merely  asking 
whether  what  I  suggested  is  contained  in  the  mineral 
lease,  and  he  says  yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to 
the  Hamilton  Estate? 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  And  he  has  been  less  than  a 
twelvemonth  connected  with  it.  I  put  it  to  you  that 
we  cannot  have  had  much  experience  of  the  mineral 
leases  on  the  Hamilton  Estate. 


Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  asked  Mr.  Warren  whether 
it  is  not  within  his  knowledge  that  these  things  are 
within  the  leases  of  the  Hamilton  Estate. 

Witness:  There  are  41  leaseholds,  and  I  have  dealt 
with  15  to  20  of  them. 

Chairman :    Very  well. 

15.007.  Sir    Adam    Nimmo    (to    the     Witness) :     I 
assume   there  is   a   national    problem   that  exists    in 
connection  with  barriers  of,   let  us  say,   waterlogged 
areas,  or,  let  us  say,  the  holding  up  of  coal  contrary 
to  the  national  interest,  arising  in  one  way  or  other. 
Would  you  agree  that  it  was  desirable  that  we  should 
remove  these  difficulties,  and  so  free  the  whole  of  liic 
coal  possible  in  the  national   interest? — I  would. 

15.008.  As  a  general  proposition? — Yes. 

15.009.  You  would  consent  to  that?— Yes. 

15.010.  As    a    person    interested    in    the    Hamilton 
Trustee  Estates,  you  would  advise  that  that  position 
should  be  accepted? — I  would. 

16.011.  May  I  put  another  general  position  to  you, 
because  I  think  it  right  to  get  it  from  you  as  a  man 
of  very  large  experience.     Do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
or   desirable  to   nationalise  the   minerals  in   order  to 
deal  with  a  problem  of   that  kind? — I  see  myself  no 
necessity  for  it.     My  experience,  dealing  with  mineral 
owners,  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  as  evidencing 
a  very  strong  desire  to  get  out  of  the  coal  areas  as 
much  coal  as  it  is  possible  to  extract. 

15.012.  And  on  the  whole  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that  the  mineral  royalty  owners  desired  to  be  reason- 
able towards  the  coal  owners  who  are  working  their 
minerals? — They   would   not    let   the    minerals   other- 
wise. 

15.013.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  every  case, 
but  we  have  to  deal  with  the  position  in  the  main. 
Would  you  agree  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  in 
order  to  deal  with  difficulties  of  that  kind  to  set  up 
some  kind  of   simple  and   direct   form  of  machinery 
which  would   enable  us  to  dispose  of  that? — I   think 
it   might   be  a  matter  of   reference  to  some  kind   of 
tribunal. 

15.014.  Some    kind    of   tribunal    which    would    have 
full   power  given   to  'it  to   dispose   of   all   these   ques- 
tions?— I  see  no  difficulty  about  that. 

15.015.  And    to    whom    some    application    could    be 
made    either    by    the    individuals   concerned   or,    say, 
through    some    central    mining   board    established    in 
connection  with  the  Mining  Department? — Quite  so. 

15.016.  May  I    put   this   question    to   you :    It   has 
been    suggested    that   the  form   of    machinery    would 
he   very   cumbrous    and    very    expensive,    and    I    ask 
if  it  occurs  to  you  whether  that  form   of  machinery 
would   he  more   cumbrous   and    more   expensive   than 
machinery  under   nationalisation?— I  should  think  it 
would    he    a    very    simple    method    of    dealing    with 
matters. 

15.017.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:   What    would    be 
simple? — A   simple  tribunal   to   consider  these   appli- 
cations as  they  come  in. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  am  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
questions  put  to  the  witness  and  what  the  witness's 
answers  are. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  May  I  understand  the  reason 
of  Sir  Leo  Money's  interposition?  He  rather  im- 
putes certain  comments  to  myself,  I  think,  in  deal- 
ing with  these  questions. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  No ;  it  is  most  interesting, 
but  it  appears  to  be  Sir  Adam's  evidence  and  not  the 
evidence  of  the  witness. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :    I  protest  against  that,  sir. 

Chairman :    You  are  quite  in  order. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  think  these  interruptions 
should  be  stopped  once  and  for  all.  If  it  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  impression  against  my- 
self, I  can  understand  it,  but  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  your  protection  in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

Chairman:  You  have  it  that  I  think  you  are  in 
order,  and  that  you  are  entitled  to  go  on. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask  on  a  point  of 
order  whether  T  am  entitle!  tn_  re-examine  on  these 
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('/minium  :  No,  no  on«  can  re-examine;  you  moy 
cross-examine.  The  only  person  who  can  re.  examine 

is  myselt. 

NII-    I.     '  " "I't-ij:     Yes,    I    monnt    cross-ex- 

ninine. 

l").nl^.  Nu-  .•!(/((  HI  Xiinmn  (to  the  \Vitnetn):   Assum- 
ing   such    a    triliiinul    existed,    would    you    say    that 
iiiiuix   applications  uniild  IN-  likely  to  bo  mode  to  it? 
!>.>  MIII  mean  by  mine  owners  or  landowner*:-' 
l.'i.OI!).   Ye,.   ..r   i>\en    hy,   say,   the  Central   -Mining 
il.    to   which   I   have   referred.     Would  not  the 
tea,    knowing    that    such    a    tribunal    existed    to 
ileal    uith    ;IM\     ililleivnoe    between    thorn,    be    mpro 
likely    to    settle    ln'tween    themselves   without   coming 
to  a  tribunal  at  all? — It  is  vory  difficult  to  say;  they 
might    prefer    tin-   tribunal. 

[6.020.  But  on  the  whole  would  not  the  setting  up 
of  the  tribunal  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to 
MM  tie  in  many  eases? — It  ought  to  have  that  effect. 

l"i. i )•_'!.   I   take  it,   as  representing  the  largo  inter- 
nal you  s|>eak  for,  you  do  not  want  nationalisa- 
tion  nt'  mine  raK-     We  do  not.     Wo  see  no  necessity 
for  it. 

15,022.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the 
national  interest? — I  do  not. 

ir>,02;<.  lint  I  take  it  that  you  look  upon  the  rights 
that  you  have  as  being  private  rights? — Yes,  private 
rights  of  property;  that  is  quite  right. 

l").niM.  And  if  the  State  proposes  to  take  away 
these  rights  from  you,  I  take  it  that  you  will  desire 
to  have  a  fair  price  for  what  is  taken  away? — I  hope 
so. 

15,025.  Would  it  not  be  right  even  to  suggest  that 
the  State  in  a  matter  of  that  sort  should  be  a  some- 
what generous  dealer  with  the  men  whose  property 
it  proposes  to  interfere  with? — I  think  if  the  land- 
owners' rights  are  to  be  purchased,  they  ought  to  bo 
purchased  on  a  fair  basis. 

15,02(5.  Do  you  think  if  any  suggested  depreciation 
of  these  rights  could  b©  made  out  on  the  ground 
either  of  the  findings,  let  us  say,  of  this  Commission, 
or  in  any  other  way,  that  that  would  be  a  justifiable 
reason  for  cutting  down  the  price  to  be  paid? — I  do 
not. 

15.027.  It  ought  to  be  a  fair  price  having  regard 
to  what  is  taken  away? — I  should  say  so. 


16,028.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  price 
to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  nationalisation  of  th« 
mineral  rights  would  be  better  fixed  by  quite  nn  in- 
dependent ouUide  tribunal? — I  really  have  not  e,,n 
Milei-iid  that.  1  «hould  like  to  consider  that  before  I 
gave  a  reply  to  it. 

15,02!).  Hut  what  you  would  desire,  I  take  it, 
would  IKI  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
MM  carefully  investigated P — Absolutely. 

16.030.  And  that  the  price  wa«  ba.sed  upon  the  fact* 
in   caeli    individual  ease? — I  agree. 

16.031.  Chairman:    Will   you   let    us  see  the   letter 
whieJi  you  were  good  enough  to  refer  to  with  regard 
to   housing    in    Hamilton? — I    will    reed    an     extract 
from  it,  if  I  may,  because  it  is  a  private  letter. 

16.032.  Wiil    you    kindly   read    an   extract?     What 
is  the  date  of  the  letter?— The  date  is  the  30th  April, 
19119,  and  it  is  from  the  Provost  of  Hamilton  to  Her 
Grace  the   Duchess  of   Hamilton: — "  The  position  of 
matters  is  that  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  WBT   in 
1014,   wo  "    (that     is     the     local     authority)    "  were 
engaged    in    negotiation    with    the    Hamilton   Estates 
with   a  view  to  getting  the   older  part  of   the   town 
entirely    renovated    and    all    buildings     of     a     slum 
character    removed.     In     particular,     I.    along    with 
some  of  my  colleagues,  had  several  interviews  with  the 
late  Major  Poore  a'nd  Mr.  Wallace  "   (they  were  the 
Duke     of     Hamilton's     representatives)     "  and     Mr. 
Lochhead,    of    CaiMen.    Lochhwid    and     Brown,     was 
called  in  to  assist,  and  he  made  a  rough  plan  showing 
the  suggestions  that  had  up  to  that  point  been  made, 
although    nothing    definite     was     settled.     As     your 
Grace  indicates,  one  suggestion  was  that  pa'rt  of  the 
adjoining  ground   within  the   present  wa!l   should  he 
made   available    for    the   erection   of   new   houses   for 
the  displaced  population.     It  is  only  proper  to  state 
that    Major   Poore     atod     Mr     Waillace     were     most 
sympathetic  and  helpful   in  their  suggestions,   and    I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  had  the  war  not  super- 
vened the  work  of  renovation  would  by  this  time  at 
least  have  been   in   process." 

Kir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    May  I  put  a  question  ? 

Chairman :    No.     I  think  we  must  finish  with  this 
witness  now.     I  called  upon  you   before. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


ALAN  IAN  PERCY,  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  Sworn  and   Examined. 


15,033.  Chairman :   This  is  the  evidence  of  the  Most 
Noble  Alan  Ian,  Eighth  Duke  of  Northumberland:  — 
"  Witness  will  state:  — 

1.  That  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Northumberland  on  the  loth  May,  1918. 

2.  That  he  is  in  attendance  in  response  to  a  request 
received  from  the  Commissioners  and  embodied  in  a 
letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy:  — 

Coal   Industry    Commission, 

2,  Queen  Anne's  Gate  Buildings, 

Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

30th  April,   1919. 
MY  I,ORI>  DUKE, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chairman  to  inform  you 
that  the  Commissioners  having  entered  upon  the 
second  stage  of  their  enquiry  are  proceeding  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  principle  of  National- 
isation of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

They  have  had  under  consideration  the  evidence 
to  be  taken  at  this  stage  of  the  enquiry,  and  they 
will  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
personally  to  come  and  give  evidence. 

I  am,  therefore,  directed  to  ask  you  to  prepare 
a  short  prt'ri*  of  the  evidence  upon  the  following 
points :  — 

1.  The  acreage  of  your   holding  of  land   and  of 

the  proved  mineral  rights. 

2.  The  total  output  of  coal   and  other  minerals 

to  date. 

3.  The  average  annual  output  of  coal  and  other 

minerals. 
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4.  The  royalty  payable  per  ton,  whether  fixed  or 

on  a  sliding  scale. 

5.  The  average   annual   income   received   by  you 

from  mineral  royalties  and  wayleaves,  and 

6.  The  nature  of  the  root  of  your  title  or  titlae. 

I  am  unable  at  present  to  state  definitely  on 
what  day  you  will  be  asked  to  appear,  but  it  will 
probably  be  in  the  first  half  of  next  week. 

I  must,  therefore,  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  have  at  this  office  on  Monday  morning,  the 
5th  May,  a  short  precis  of  your  evidence  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  to  the  Commissioners,  and, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  I  shall  inform  you 
more  precisely  as  to  the  day  on  which  your  evidence 
is  likely  to  be  reached. 

Will  you  kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this 
letter? 

I  rem'ain,  etc., 

(Sgd.)  ARNOLD  D.  McNAiR. 

In    reply  .to   the   several    questions    raised    by   the 
above  letter,  the  witness  will  state  as  follows:  — 

I.  The   acreage  of  his  holding  of   surface   land   is 
approximately    169,000    acres.     The    acreage    of    the 
proved  mineral  rights  is  approximately  244,500  acres. 
In  this  latter  area  is  included  about  168,500  acres  of 
the  lands  comprising  the '169,000  as  both  surface  and 
mineral   rights  of  these  form   part  of  the  estates  of 
witness. 

II.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  has  bowi  the  total 
output   of    coal    and    other    minerals    to    date   upon 
witness'   own  property.       There  is  evidence  that  coal 
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was  worked  from  part  of  the  property  as  long  ago 
as  the  13th  century,  and  probably  it  has  been  worked 
more  or  less  continuously  from  portions  of  the  estate 
ever  since. 

No  records  exist  as  far  as  witness  is  aware  of  the 
output  in  the  13th  century  or  for  some  hundreds  o 
years  afterwards. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  quite  impossible  in  the  time 
suggested  by  the  letter  (less  than  a  week)  to  compile 
from  the  records  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control 
of  witness  the  total  output  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
of  which  there  are  records.  These  date  back  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  it  would  involve  a  long  re- 
search in  order  to  compile  any  reasonably  complete 
return. 

III.  Witness  supposes  that  this  question  is  intended 
to  be  supplemental  to  question  2,  and  therefore,  like 
No.  2,  cannot  be  answered. 

Witness  has,  however,  given  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  return  relating  to  his  property  extend- 
ing over  the  past  six  years,  viz.,  1913-1918  inclusive. 
As°the  result  of  so  doi'ng,  he  is  able  to  state  that  for 
that  period  there  was  approximately  an  average 
annual  output  of  1,950,044  tons. 

IV.  The  'average  royalty  payable  per  ton,  whether 
fixed  or  on  a  sliding  scale,  for  these  six  years  would  be 
about  6-77d.     If  taken  only  for  the  last  year  it  would 
be  9-25d.       Both  these  figures  are  gross,  and   before 
deducting    Excess    Mineral    Rights     Duty,    Mineral 
Rights  Duty,  Income  Tax  or  Super  Tax.     If  all  these 
were  deducted  the  9-25d.  would  be  reduced  to  3-4d.   . 

V.  As  Witness  has  only  been   in   possession   of  the 
Estates  for  less  than  a  year,  this  question  if  dealt  with 
literally  would  only  apply  to  a  broken  period  of  a  year. 
The  Witness  has,  therefore,  had  a  return  made  for  the 
last  six  years,  1913-1918  inclusive,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  average  annual  income  of  his  predecessor  and  him- 
self from  mineral  royalties  and  wayleaves.     After  pro- 
viding   for    Excess    Mineral    Rights    Duty,    but    not 
Mineral  Rights  Duty,  Income  Tax  or  Stiper  Tax,  this 
shows  an  average  annual  sum  of  £69,194  7s.  8d. 

If  the  latter  duties  were  deducted,  the  average 
annual  income  over  the  whole  period  would  approxi- 
mately be  £oo,391.  Taken  only  for  the  last  year,  the 
following  figures  show  the  approximate  results:  — 


Gross  Income       ...       "... 
Excess  Mineral  Rights  Duty 


Income  Tax 
Mineral  Rights  Duty 
Super  Tax 


...     82,450 
...     16,407 

6(3,043 
...  ',42,153 


£23,890 

VI.  Witness  has  assumed  that  what  is  meant  by 
this  question  is  how  the  property  was  originally 
acquired  by  himself  or  some  member  of  his  family. 

The  following  classifications  will  give  the  main 
particulars  required,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  as 
exhaustive:  — 

(a)  Grants  from  the  Crown. 

(b)  Re-grants    from    the    Crown    either  with    or 

without  Parliament's  sanction. 

(c)  Purchases. 

(d)  Settlements  on  marriage. 
(f)  Escheat. 

(/)  Exchange. 

As  an  example  of  (o)  Witness  will  mention  the 
Warkworth  Estate. 

As  an  example  of  (b)  he  will  mention  re-grants 
of  1414  and  1461. 

As  an  example  of  (c)  •  Alnwick  in  1309  and 
Redesdale  in  1750,  besides  a  very  large  number  from 
that  date.  Over  £1,100,000  has  been  so  invested  in 
the  last  IOC  years. 

As  an  example  of  (d)  Prudhoe. 

As  an  example  of  (e)  Lucker  in  1365. 

And  as  an  example  of  (/)  Shilbottle  in  1395," 


15.034.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :    I  think  this  Commis- 
sion'is  primarily  concerned   with   regard  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  for  any  individual  to  own  land 
under  the  law  of  England.     Several  authorities  have 
been  quoted  who  state  that  private  ownership  of  land 
is  against  tho  principle  of  the  law  of  England.      Do 
you  know  whether  that  is  so?— No,   I  do  not.     That 
is  a  question  which  only  an  expert  property  lawyer 
can  possibly  answer.     I  should  suggest,   if  you  wish 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  all  these  titles  to  land,  that 
you  should  call  for  an  expert  lawyer  to  attend  and 
ask  him  that  question. 

15.035.  That  is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it   is   against   the   principles   of   the   law   of   England 
for  a  private  person  to  own  land?— I  believe  it  is  not 
contrary  to   the  principles. 

15.036.  You    do    not    agree    with    the    authorities 
which  have  been  quoted  here? — I  do  not  say  that.     I 
do  not  know  the  interpretation  of  those  authorities. 
I  cannot  interpret  the  law ;  I  am  not  an  expert. 

15.037.  It    has    been    laid    down    by    experts    that 
private  ownership  of  land  in  this  country  is  impossi- 
ble as  against  the  law; — I  am  afraid  I  know  as  little 
about  law  as  you  do. 

15.038.  If  that  is  EO,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  law. 
I  know  nothing  about  it? — I  am. 

15.039.  (A)    is:     "Grants    from    the   Crown."     Do 
you  know  whether  or  not  the  Crown  held  the  land  of 
England   on   behalf  of  the   nation   and   not   in   their 
own    personal    right? — I    am    only    giving    you    my 
opinion ;   it  is  not  worth  much,   because  my  opinion 
of  law  is   worth   nothing.     I  believe  the  Crown  held 
it  in  its  own  personal  right. 

15.040.  You    believe    the    land   of    England    belongs 
to    the    ruling    King    for    the    time    being? — Yes,    I 
believe  so. 

15.041.  And  he  has  a  right  to  grant  that  land  to 
any  individual  subject? — I  believe  so. 

15.042.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  is  my  opinion. 

15.043.  Would   it  be  possible  for  you   to  put  in — • 
not   here  to-day — but  to  send   for   examination   your 
charters ;   that   is  to   say,    the   Crown  grants   or   the 
titles  which  give  you  the  Crown  grants? — I  think  it 
would,  certainly. 

15.044.  Are  the  grants  from  the  Crown  extensive ; 
I  mean  extensive  as  compared  with  the  total  acreage 
you  own,  224,500  acres,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
acres? — Yes,  they  are.     I  could  not  say  exactly  what 
proportion,   but  they  are  extensive,  certainly ;  only  I 
should  add,   perhaps,   to  that,   that  in   a  great  many 
cases  these   lands   which   were   originally  granted   by 
the  Crown   were   forfeited   and   have   been   regranted 
and  in  some  cases  purchased.     In  many  cases  where 
these  lands   were   originally   granted   they  have   been 
subsequently  purchased  back. 

15.045.  They    have    been    lost    and    repurchased? — 
Yes,  and  sometimes  regranted. 

15.046.  In  a  case  of  repurchase,  I  suppose  the  per- 
sons  who   sold   would    produce    a  short   title  to  show 
they  were  entitled  to  sell? — Yes. 

15.047.  You  think  so?— Yes. 

15.048.  The  title  would  be  in  the  repurchase  agree- 
ment?— I  think  so. 

15.049.  Are   you   aware   that   grants   given   by   the 
King    of    land    to    subjects    away    back    in    the   early 
periods     when    those     grants     were     given    to     your 
ancestors  carried  with  them  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding  soldiers    for    the   defence   of    the   country? — I 
think  not  in  all  cases ;  in  some  cases  they  did. 

15.050.  If  that  is  so,  it  would  be  stipulated  in  the 
charter   or   title? — Sometimes   it    is. 

15.051.  If    a   Crown   grant    was  made   it   would   be 
understood    that    the    receiver    of   that    Crown   grant 
would  be  bound  to  provide  soldiers,  or  else  it  would 
be  stipulated  otherwise? — That  is  certainly  the  case 
in  some  of  the  earlier  grants ;  but  a  very  considerable 
part  of  my  property  was  regranted  finally  by  Phillip 
und  Mary  about  1554.     I  do  not  think  that  any  con- 
ditions such  as  that  were  anywhere  inserted,  and  that 
grant  was  confirmed  by   Act  of   Parliament. 

15.052.  Are  you  aware  it  was  an  Act  of  George  II. 
that  took  the  responsibility  of  providing  soldiers  off 
the  holders  of  land?— I  think  I"  have  heard  that. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  Do  you  not  mean  Charles  II.  ? 
If   you  have  W;lliams  on   Real  Property  before   you, 
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you  liatl   Letter   look   at  page  26.     You  may   take  it 
train   ini>   H    u  MS  (  hurles  11. 
Mr.     Unit' 1 1    SmMit;     My    inloriuation    is    it    was 

6  II,  (  'liapti  ;•  ,"lt),  \llllcll  lr««ed  the  lands  of  tllO 
Imiden  <>l  military  ser\  H  ,  . 

Mr.  /,'.   II.  Cooper:   No,  it  was  Charles  II. 

Mr.  Hulii-rt  Xinilliu:  Thru  I  am  wrongly  informed 
on  that  point . 

15,0,").'!.  It  \\HS  presumed  that  tho  holders  of  laud 
had  > IK-  burden  and  responsibility  of  providing  an 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the  King. 
Do  you  know  uhether  or  not  that  Barons  who  held 
lami  l>\  ;;raiii  from  the  Crown,  on  an  understanding 
that,  they  would  raise  an  army,  granted,  in  turn, 
'•hartors  to  the  owners '( — Yes,  I  suppose  they  did.  i 
do  not  know  really  i  I  have  not  studied  this  subject; 
I  do  not  deny  it;  it  may  be  so ;  I  expect  it  is  so 

15,054.  I  suppose  as  part  of  tho  bargain  the  yeomen 
would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  with  their  families 
to  form  tho  army  when  called  upon  to  do  so? — 1 
should  imagine  so. 

15,065.  In  return  they  held  land  from  the  Baron. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  Barons  confiscated  the 
yeomen's  land  after  they  had  been  freed  from  military 
service  and  made  them  pay  a  rent  in  future  for  it? 
— I  am  not  awaro  of  that ;  I  doubt  that  very  much. 

15.056.  You  do  not  know  in  the  history  of  your  own 
estate  that  that  took  place? — No,  I  do  not. 

15.057.  You  do  not  work  any  collieries  yourself  at 
the  present   time? — No. 

15.058.  Do  you  know  very  much  about  the  condi- 
tions of  the  miners  employed  at  the  collieries  on  the 
estate    who    are   working,  the    minerals? — A    certain 
amount.     I   meet  a  good  many  miners  in  the  course 
of  my  daily  life. 

15.059.  Do  you  know  it  has  been  alleged  that  in  a 
good   many  cases  on  your  estate   the  housing  condi- 
tion is  very  bad — there  are  back-to-back  houses  which 
are   very    bad? — What    do  you   call    my    estate?      Do 
vou  refer  to  houses  for  which  I  am  responsible  or  for 
which  the  colliery  owners   are  responsible? 

15.060.  1  am  not  referring  to  houses  at  tho  moment 
for  which  you  are  held  responsible? — I  am  aware  it 
was  stated,    and   in  some  cases   possibly   truly,   that 
the     houses     for     which     the     colliery     owners     are 
responsible  were  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be. 

15.061.  The  colliery  owners   lease  from   you? — Yes. 

15.062.  And  have  the  right  from  you  to  work  the 
minerals? — Yes. 

15.063.  You   think,   whether   legally   responsible  or 
not,  as  a  citizen  and  holder  of  the  land  you  would 
be  entitled  to  take  a  deep   interest  in   a  matter  of 
that  kind? — I  do  take  an  interest  in  it. 

15.064.  Have  you   done  .anything   at  all   to  secure 
that  the  mine  owners  who  work  the  minerals  would 
improve   the   housing   conditions   of    the  miners   who 
produce  the  minerals? — I   insert  in  every  lease  that 
the  colliery  owner  is  bound  to  keep  the  houses  in  a 
proper   state  of   repair,    and   any   new   cottages   they 
may  build  shall  be  submitted  to  me  for  approval. 

15.065.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  carried 
out? — It  has  been  carried  out. 

15.066.  It    has    been    carried'    out?— One    moment. 
You  are  asking  me  to  say  whether  the  colliery  owners 
do  always  keep  the  houses  in  a  proper  state  of  repair? 

15.067.  You   cannot   possibly   apply   your   attention 
to  these  things.     I  wondered  if  your  agents  took  care 
to  see  if  what  was  stipulated  in  the  lease  was  carried 
out  with  regard   to  workmen's  houses ;   do  you  know 
if    they   take    an    active    part? — It    is    for    tho    local 
authority  to  give  notice  to  the  colliery  owners  if  tho 
cottages  are  not  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

15.068.  Is  it  not  a  fact  you  have  a  clause  in  your 
leases   which    makes    it    imperative   that   the   colliery 
owners   must   build    proper   cottages    and   keep   them 
in  order? — I  have  said  so;  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
lease. 

15.069.  Is  it  for  the  Local  Authority  or  your  agents 
to  make  sure  that  the  terms  of  your  own  lease  are 
carried   out?— I    do   not   think    it   is  the    business   of 
my  agents.     I  think  the  colliery  owners  ought  to  se.? 
to  it  and   the  Local  Authority  ought  to  see  to  it. 

15.070.  The  colliery  owners  would  see  they  carried 
out   their    share    of    the    bargain,    tut    suppose    the 
colliery  owners  neglected  to  pay  you  the  royalty  rent 


stipulated  in  your  lease  would  .you  leave  it  to  the 
!/<>"al  Authority  to  decide  whether  they  xhould  pay 
it  or  not? — No,  certainly  not. 

15.071.  Certainly   your   agents     would     make    euro 
your  lessee   paid    tho   royalty   rent? — Certainly. 

15.072.  I  put  it  now  as  man  to  man :   Is  it  not  of 
far   more  importance  that  you  should  look  after  the 
(MI  rving  out  of  that  part  of  the  lease  which  says  the 
people  who  produce  your  wealth  at  tho  rink  of  their 
lives  should  be  well  housed  rather  than  the  •  arryiny; 
out  of  the  portion  that  gives  you  the  royalty  rents? — 
I   think   the  conditions  I  insert   in   my  lease  are  all 
I  ought  to  see  to. 

15.073.  And  you  ought  not  to  see  those  conditions 
are  carried  out?- -No. 

15.074.  \ou   are   not   prepared    to    undertake    any 
responsibility   for  the  state  of  the  miners    who  pro- 
duce the  coal? — I   have  told   you  tho  extent  of   tho 
responsibility  I  ought  to  undertake,  and  I  do  under- 
take that. 

15.075.  That   clause    in    your    lease    might    not    be 
carried   out.     Is   it   not   for  yourself  or  your   agents 
to  make  sure  it  is  carried  out? — It  is  impossible  for 
my  agents  to  get  all  round  the  colliery  districts  and 
supervise   the    cottages   which     the     colliery     owners 
ought  to  maintain   in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

15.076.  I  must  say  you  must  be  very  proud  of  the 
great  effort   made   in   Durham   and   Northumberland 
among  the  mining  community  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
His  Majesty's  Forces  at  the  beginning  of  this  war? — 
Yes. 

15.077.  Justly   proud   of  it?— Yes. 

15.078.  I  understand  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers 
raised  an  enormous  number  of  men? — Yes. 

15.079.  Many  of   the  miners? — Yes. 

15.080.  A  great  many  of  them  have  made  the  great 
sacrifice  ? — Yes. 

15.081.  Would  it  not  be  your  desire  that  those  men 
who  are  spared   to  return   should   return   to  decent 
houses    after  having    defended    their   country.'— Cer- 
tainly. 

15.082.  Do  you  still  say  you  do  not  feel  yov  have 
not  any  personal   responsibility   for  seeing  to  it? — I 
have  told  you  I  do,  and  I  insert  in  my  leases  those 
conditions. 

15.083.  Mr.   Frank    Hodges :    I    gather    from    your 
precis  that  you  are  one  of  the  largest  mineral  owners 
in  the  country? — Possibly,  I  do  not  know. 

15.084.  Have  you  ever   made   a   comparison? — No. 
never. 

15.085.  The  acreage  of  the  proved  mineral  rents  is 
approximately  244,500  acres.     Have  you  any  acreage 
where  mineral  property  has  not  been  proved? — Not 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no. 

15.086.  Am   I   right   in   saying   the   whole   of  your 
property  includes   minerals? — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  you  mean.     You  mean  there  are  minerals 
under  the  whole  of  the  160,000  acres?     I  do  not  say 
that — I  do  not  know  quite  what  you  mean. 

15.087.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  any  other 
property  in  addition  to  the  244,000  acres  mentioned 
here,  where  the  presence  of  minerals  is  suspected  by 
your  mining  engineers? — No,   that  is    the  total  pro- 
perty I  possess. 

15.088.  You  derive  the  gross  incoms  of  £82,450  from 
that?— Yes. 

15.089.  Roughly    speaking,    then,    you   only    attain 
a   net  profit   of   a   quarter   of   that   amount   if  your 
total  is  correct? — That  is  right,  from  the  mineral  pro- 
perty— the  mineral   royalties. 

15.090.  I   am   confining  myself  to   that.      Out  of  a 
gross  income    of    £82,000    you    have  a  net  income, 
roughly,  of  £24,000?— Yes. 

15.091.  So    that    under    taxation    the    State    has 
gradually  expropriated  your  rights  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  monetary  mineral   value? — I   do 
not  think  that  is  a  correct  way  to  state  it.     The  State 
has  taxed  me  so  much  on  the  amount,  about  three- 
fourths.     I  do  not  think  that  amounts  to  expropria- 
tion. 

15.092.  It  does  not  in  fact?— It  is  not  the  correct 
term,  I  think. 

15.093.  It  has  taken  three-fourths  of  tho  monetary 
value  of   those   minerals   from   you   year   by  year? — 
It  has  not  year  by  year ;  only  for  the  last  year  it  hag 
taken  that  proportion. 
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15.094.  It  took  a  less  proportion  before.       Some  of 
this   is  new  taxation.     Did  you  raise   any   objection 
to  the  imposition  of  these  taxes  F— No,  not  that  I  am 
aware  of — I  certainly  did  not. 

15.095.  Do  you  think  it  was  just  taxation  r1— In  time 
of  war,  yes. 

15.096.  It  is  not  war  now;  it  is  peace?— Peace  has 
not  been  signed  yet. 

15.097.  Do  you  contemplate  raising  any  opposition 
to   the  taxation   when   peace   is  formally   signed  ?- 
should  think  it  is  very  likely. 

15,093.  You   will   raise  objection?— I   do  not  say  J 
shall ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  will  consider  it. 

15.099.  You  think  you  are  not  having  enough   of 
the  £82,000?— It  seems  rather  a  small  proportion,  do 
not  you  think  so? 

15.100.  By  comparison,  you  mean?— Yes,  everything 
is  relative. 

15.101.  Yes,    of  course,   in   this   world;   we   do   not 
know  about  the  next.     With  regard  to  the  movement 
of  nationalisation    which   is   to   take    the   remaining 
one-fourth   that  you  have,   do  you   think   you   could 
successfully    raise    opposition    to  Parliament    taking 
legislative  measures  to  take  that  one-fourth  ?— I  hope 
so ;  I  shall  do  my  utmost. 

15.102.  How  would  you  influence  Parliament  not  to 
take  that  quarter?— Well,  I  should  do  my  utmost  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  in  trying  to  organise  opposi- 
tion  in   the   country   to   any   scheme  of   nationalisa- 
tion. 

15.103.  Would  you  do  more  than  the  ordinary  en- 
franchised  citizen?    Would   you   do  more   than   cast 
your  vote  against  a  candidate  who  was  proposing  to 
take  the  other  quarter  from  you? — I  should  certainly 
do  more  than  cast  my  vote;  I  should  "speak  and  use 
any  effort  I  could  possibly  make  in  order  to  prevent 

it. 

15.104.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  House  of  Lords  you 
would  oppose  any  such  measure? — Certainly,  and  in 
the  country,  too. 

15.105.  Would  you  oppose  with  equal  force  further 
nationalisation  ?— Certainly.    I  thought  you  were  in- 
cluding the  two  things. 

15.106.  No.— I  should  oppose  both ;  with  regard  to 
the  latter  with  even  more — 

15.107.  More   deadly   opposition,    I   suppose?— Cer- 
tainly. 

15.108.  Why  would  you  oppose  nationalisation  with 
such  deadliness?— There  are  several  reasons. 

15.109.  Give  me  one? — The  main  reason  is  this:  the 
Miners'  Federation  do  not  want  it. 

15.110.  Do  not  want  what?— Do  not  want  it. 

15.111.  And  because  the  Miners'  Federation  do  not 
want  it,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  oppose 
it? — I  did  not  say  that. 

15.112.  I  asked  you  for  a  reason  why  you  were  going 
to  oppose  with   such   deadliness   nationalisation,    and 
you  say  because  the  Miners'  Federation  do  not  want  . 
it?— I  mean  to  say  they  are  only  going  in  for  this 
scheme  of  nationalisation  as  a  step  to  something  far 
more  drastic  and  for   measures  more  revolutionary. 

15.113.  What  is  that?— Confiscation  of  all  land.     I 
think — I   do   not  know,   it  is  only   an  expression   of 
opinion — that   probably    the    control    of    all    the    re- 
sources  of    production   of    all   the    industries   in   the 
country ;  I  think — it  is  only  an  expression  of  opinion 
— that   they   want  the  complete  control  of  the  coal 
industry   for  themselves.     I   do  not  think  the   State 
is  going  to  have  much  control  in  the  matter. 

15.114.  Therefore  it  is  out  of   regard  for  the  na- 
tional   interests   that   you    oppose    nationalisation? — 
Certainly. 

15.115.  You   do  not  think  the   Miners'   Federation 
has  any  scientific  reason  for  asking  that  the  mineral 
properties    in    the   country   shall    be   nationalised? — 
I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  scientific." 

15.116.  I  will  explain  if  you  do  not  know  what  the 
word  means.     You  do  not  think  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion have  any  ideas  that  the  properties  ought  to  be 
worked  on  a  more  up-to-date  and  approved  plan? — 
I  daresay  they  do ;  I  do  not  deny  that. 

16.117.  If  they  had   that  idea,  do  you  think  they 
would  be  justified  in  putting  it  forward? — Certainly, 
tb'y  can  put  forward   any  scheme  they  like. 


15.118.  Would  it  bear  any  relation  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  land  if  it  were  put  forward  for  that  purpose? 
— That  depends  upon  whether  they  are  going  to  con- 
fiscate land  or  not. 

15.119.  Who    told    you    they    were?     The    Miners' 
Federation,    I   imagine,    has   a  sufficiently   large   job 
to  get  mineral  nationalisation,   do  not  you  think,   if 
you   are  going  to  oppose   it   with  such  deadliness? — 
I    see    Mr.    Smillie,    in    addressing    an    audience   on 
Sunday,  May  4th,  is  reported  to  have  said,  I  do  not 
know    if   he    actually   said    it,    that   he   was   not   out 
for   15,000  acres   of   land  for  the   co-operative   move- 
ment; he  was  out  for  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the 
country.     In   a  question   to  the   previous  witness  be- 
fore me  he  said  he  was  out  for  the  confiscation,   or 
nationalisation,   I  think  he  put  in,  but  he  used  the 
word  confiscation. 

15.120.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:    Of   mineral   royalties. 
— I  thought  you  said  land. 

15.121.  I  am  out  for  the  taking  of  the  land? — A 
most   interesting  admission. 

15.122.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    Do  you  say  you  will 
oppose    any  such   question    as   nationalisation    in   the 
House  of  Lords? — Certainly. 

15.123.  You    are    doing    exactly    what    the    report 
says   we   should    do    if   we    nationalised,    use  our   in- 
fluence in   the  House  of   Commons? — You   are  using 
your  influence  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

15.124.  The  position  is  this ;  that  there  is  no  elec- 
tion for  you  to  the  House  of  Lords? — No. 

15.125.  You   are  there   by  hereditary  procedure?— 
Some  people;   others  get  appointed. 

15.126.  You  are  one  that  has  gone  through  lightly? 
— Yes. 

15.127.  We  have  to  get  elected?— Yes. 

15.128.  Other    people    are    saying    that    we    should 
use  our  political  endeavours  to  get  our  ends  met  in 
the  House  of  Commons? — Yes. 

15.129.  That  would  be  exactly  what  you  do  in  the 
House  of  Lords? — Use  our  influence  against  legisla- 
tion that  we  thought  was  bad  for  the  country. 

15.130.  Yes?— Certainly. 

15.131.  Even   if   the  Commission   recommended   na- 
tionalisation   you    would    use   your    influence    in    the 
House  of  Lords  to  defeat  it? — Certainly.     What  has 
the  Commission  to  do  with  me? 

15.132.  As  a  matter  of   fact,   the  House  of  Lords 
has  never  passed  a  reform  freely? — It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  ;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there. 

15.133.  Any  reform  they  have   voted   for  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  conditions  in  the  House 
of   Lords   I  have  been   trying  to   seek? — There   have 
been  many. 

15.134.  Tell  me  one? — I   really  cannot  tell  you    at 
this  moment.     You  seem  to  be  getting  off  the  point 
a   little. 

16,185.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  nationalisation? — 
I  have  told  you  the  reason. 

15.136.  Why? — Because  I  think  it  is  only  a  blind, 
or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  only  a 
step     to     something    very  mueh    more     drastic    and 
revolutionary ;    it  is  a  step   towards  the  confiscation 
of  other  forms  of  property,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
State  will  have  any  control  at  all,  really. 

15.137.  Do  you  not  go  further  and  say  we  wanted 
it  for  our  own  ends? — I  suppose  you  do  want  it  for 
vour  own  ends. 

15.138.  To  control  it  as  we  think  fit?— I  know  ymt 
always  object  to  a  monopoly.     It  seems  to  me  in  this 
case  the  Miners'  Federation  are  trying  to  get  a  mono- 
poly of  the  coal  for  themselves. 

16,189.  Will  you  give  an  instance  where  the 
Miners'  Federation  said  they  wanted  the  sole  control 
of  the  trade  for  their  own  ends? — No,  they  would 
not  say  that,  would  they?  That  wouHd  be  giving  the 
whole  show  away. 

15,140.  Why  should  you  imply  a  statement  like 
that  to  the  Miners'  Federation  ii:  you  have  no 
authority  for  it?— I  did  not  say  I  could  prove  it. 
You  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  and  I  am 
giving  you  an  expression  of  my  opinion.  I  judge  by 
various  evidence  whi<-h  has  been  given  before  this 
Commission,  by  various  speeches  which  I  have  read; 
and,  if  you  ask  me  to  mention  one,  there  are  sonic 
very  interesting  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Straker.  I 
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do  not  know  it'  In-  Hjuviks  with  tlu>  authority  of  the, 
Miners'  l''edonition  on  this  subject:  "  National  isn- 
tton,"  say*  Mr.  St  raker,  "with  bureaucratic 
administration  "ill  not  prevent  lalM)iir  unrest."  Ho 
doe.s  not.  seem  id  like  bureaucratic  administration. 
I  do  not  know  where  th«  St-ate  is  coming  in.  Ho 
pro  poms  to  have  mining  counciU  on  which  the 
minors  «ire  a'l»a\s  to  bo  predominant. 

1.5,1-11.    He-   does   not    sny    that?—  No,    it     is     very 


15,142.  If  you  read  Mr.  St  raker,  read  Mr.  Si  raker, 
ami  do  not  put  in  wlwit  you  think?  —  I  am  giving 
\ou  an  e\].re,ssion  of  my  opinion. 

1.5.1l;i.  IV>  not  misquote  Mr.  Striker?-  -I  am  not 
mSflqixrting. 

1.5.11-1.  I  say  Mr.  St  raker  haa  not  eaid  anything 
of  the  sort  or  mode-  any  statement  such  as  you  arc 
quoting?  —  1  say  ho  did. 

!.">.  1  !.">.  Thou  read  it!'  I  am  not  giving  you  the 
exact  words.  I  Bin  giving  you  the.  words  I  hnvo 
taken  down  from  his  evidence. 

1.5,1  111.   N  that  fair?  —  I  will  wnd  you  his  evidence 

1.5,1-17.  \Ve  have  his  evidence  here  where  he  asked 
for  joint  control.  Is  that  asking  for.  the.  Miners' 
i-ation?  —  He  calls  it  joint  control  —  that  is  what 
it  means. 

15,148.  The;  Miners'  federation  are  not  asking 
for  nationalisation  of  the  mines  for  their  own 
benefit.  It'  you  will  take  it  from  me  they  are  asking 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  not 
individual  private  enterprise.  Your  money  is  being 
made  at  the  expense  of  poor  people  in  this  country?  — 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

!.">.  149.  Is  Uearpark  Colliery  Company  in  your 
premises?  —  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  remember 
that  name. 

.1/r.  1\.  11'.  Cooper:  That  colliery  is  near  the  City 
of  Durham.  It  is  not  on  the  Duke's  property  at  all. 

15,1.50.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  For  six  years  up  to 
!!M5.  and  I  am  leaving^  out  during  the  wa'r,  they 
declared  a  dividend  of  17  per  cent.  ?  —  I  daresay  they 
did. 

1/5.  1.51.  You  think  that  is  justified?  —  I  did  not  say 
so.  It  is  no  use  giving  me  an  isolated  case  like  that. 

1.5,152.  The  Miners'  Federation  do  not  think  it  is 
justified.  They  do  not  want  to  work  for  profit.  Th'ey 
want  people  to  have  the:  coal  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  taking  you  out  of  it.  We  say  you  are  getting 
what  you  are  not  justified  in  getting.  Is  the  Bolckow 
Yanghan  on  your  estate?  —  No. 

15.153.  Mr.  B.   W.  Cooper:   It  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Duke's  property.     It  is  in  the  south-west  of  Dur- 
ham.   near   Bishop   Auckland. 

15.154.  Mr.   Herbert   Smith  -.    Is   the  Harden    Col- 
liery on  your  estate?  —  No. 

1.5.155."  Is  the  Pease  and  Partners  Colliery  on  your 
u>?  —  No. 

1:5.156.  All  these  aro  colliery  companies  averaging, 
roughly,  any  way  from  14  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent., 
and  the  miners  are  living  in  hovels  like  they  are  on 
your  estate  and  on  other  estates  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  P  —  That  is  an  assertion  which  is  not 
true.  The  miners  on  my  estate  are  not  living  in 
hovels. 

15.157.  Do  you  deny  the  death-rate  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland?  —  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
death-rate. 

15.158.  You    have    read    Mr.    Smillie's   speed:    and 
misread   Mr.  Straker?  —  I  did  not  read  this  particular 
thing  about  the  death-rate. 

15.159.  Do  you  know  it  is  about  the  highest  death- 
rate     we     have     in      Durham     and     Northumberland 
amongst  infants?  —  It  may  be. 

15.160.  Is  it  not  worth  your  while  to  see  how  these 
people    live,    to  see  what  causes  these  deaths?  —  You 
think   landowners  have  nothing    to    do    but   examine 
statistics.     I    am    a    hard-worked    man.     I   am   not  a 
privileged   man   like   you.     I  cannot  afford   to   waste 
time  sitting  upon  a  Commission  like  this. 

15,1(31.  I  think  you  do  nothing  at  all?  —  That  is 
wliero  you  are  wrong. 

1'>.  Hi'!.  The  workmen  go  down,  and  there  are 
17V.  Onri  aeoidentN.  and  there  are  about  1,500  killed  a 
ID  let  you  live  in  luxury;  that  is  what  I  think: 
—  I  dare  oay  you  do,  but  that  is  wrong. 
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I '..!'..(  It  you  will  read  some  of  my  •peecho*  you 
will  nee  I  Maid  that:'— I  am  sorry,  but  I  really  cannot 

I. ''.Hi  I.  With  regard  to  the  clauiu  in  your  agn-i- 
wlneli  you  nay  then;  ia,  that  the  MOM  niu.t 
be  kept  in  good  repair,  how  long  huvo  you  been  carry- 
ing out  this  agn.'incnt  1'  Was  this  agreement  in  be- 
fore you  took  possession? — Certainly. 

15,165.  Have  you  beei  round  to  seo  if  they  nre 
kept,  in  a  proper  state  of  repair? — No,  1  hnvo  not  n.i.l 
the  clianed  yet;  1  havn  been  too  hard-worked. 

1. 5,l(i().  1  suggest  you  would  go  round  and  sec  «vhnt 
form  your  hunters  wore  in  if  you  kept  hunters? — I  do 
not  keep  hunters. 

J5,Ki".  Or  your  motor-car,  to  see  what  condition  it 
was  in;  but  you  do  not  think  it  is  so  useful  as  to  the 
workmen  earning  your  living  to  go  and  see  what  con- 
dition they  live  in? — I  do  not  follow  your  train  of 
reasoning. 

15.168.  Have  you    built  any    new    houses    in    your 
time    of    occupation? — Seeing    that  I    succeeded    !es<i 
than  twelve  months  ago,  and,  as  you  know,  no  houses 
have  been  built  in  that  time,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could. 

15.169.  You  took  the  estate    as  you   found   it  and 
nothing      done? — What     do     you     mean,      "  nothing 
done  "? 

15.170.  Improving  the  miners'  houses? — The  miners 
are  not  the  only  people  in  the  world.     I  have  a  lot  of 
other  people  to  look  after  besides  miners. 

15.171.  You   specially   tax   the   miners'    industry,   a 
tax  on  something  you  never  paid  for — coal? — That  is 
the  way  you  put  it.     That  is  an  appeal  to  ignorance 
and  prejudice. 

15.172.  Is  that   a   question   of  ignorance   a')d    pre- 
judice?    Do    not   you   think   you   are   equally    preju- 
diced?— I  do  not  think  so;  I  may  be. 

15.173.  Do  you  not  think  you  miglit  bo  as  equally 
ignorant  as  I  am? — I  am  not  accusing  you  of  ignor- 
ance. 

15.174.  You    are    putting    it    so? — I    say    you    are 
making  an  appeal  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.  I  did 
not  say  you  are  ignorant  and  prejudiced. 

15.175.  I     make     this     statement     on     behalf     of 
humanity? — I  do  not  agree  with  you;  I  do  not  think 
you  are. 

15.176.  Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper:   You    have  been    asked 
seme  questions  about  the  County  of  Durham.     Have 
you  any   property   in   the  County   of   Durham? — No, 
none     at     all;     all     my     mineral     property     is     in 
Northumberland. 

15.177.  With  regard  to  your  mining  leases  in  North- 
umberland,   you   have    upon  your  staff,   I  assume,   a 
highly  skilled  mining  engineer? — Certainly. 

15.178.  To   advise  you? — Yes,  certainly. 

15.179.  He,    of   course,  js   responsible   jointly    with 
your  solicitor  for  the  insertion  in  your  mining  leases 
of  all   the  conditions  usual  in   the   district? — Yes. 

15.180.  I   hardly  like  to  ask  you  the  question,   but 
to  everybody  who  lives  in  the  North  is  it  well  known 
that  you  have  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs 
both    in    Newcastle'   and    Northumberland? — I     have 
done  my  best. 

15.181.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:   I    understand    you 
come  here  very   frankly  to   defend   your   interests? — 
Certainly. 

15.182.  Would   you   kindly   tell   us  what  particular 
service  it  is  you  perform  to  the  community  qua  coal 
owner? — I  really  do  not  quite  know  what  you  mean, 
51*0  ooal  owner. 

15.183.  Exactly  what  I  say? — I  do  not  know  what 
you   mean. 

15.184.  As  a  coal  owner  what  service  do  you  perform 
to  the  community? — As  the   owner  of  the  coal  I   do 
not  think  I  perform  any  service  to  the  community — 
not  as  the  owner  of  the  coal. 

15.185.  I  see.     As  the  manager  of   the  leases  what 
service  do  you  perform? — I  look  after  my  property  to 
the  best    of  my  ability.     I  do  not  know   if  you  call 
that  a  service  or  not. 

15,180.  Do  you  have  anybody  to  help  you  do  that? 
— Certainly,  a  lot  of  people. 

15;187.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  people  ire 
engaged  by  you  to  look  after  your  property  ? — T  can- 
not tell  you  offhand. 

1-5,188.  It  is  interesting.  There  are  so  many  officials 
concerned  in  the  efficient  management  that  you 
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cannot  tell  me  how  many  officials  you  emp  oy  to 
manage  your  mines  both  from  a  legal  point  of  view 
and  a  technical  point  of  yiewP-I  have  a  solicitor  a 
mineral  agent,  and  estate  agents.  There  are  two 
estate  agents  who  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  it. 

15,189.  At  these  various  estates  to  look  after  tnesi 
matters  for  you? — Certainly. 

15  190.  I  may  take  it  really  that  the  personal  ser- 
vice you  perform  in  this  connection  is  .very  slight 
The  service  which  a  land  owner  performs  on  a  large 
estate  is  in  generally  managing  the  whole  estate  He 
does  not  attend  to  the  little  details  of  the  fixing  of  the 
rents.  He  leaves  that  to  his  officials.  He  has  general 
control  over  the  policy,  and  all  questions  of  policy 
are  brought  to  him. 

15  191.  If  I  were  a  capitalist  and  came  and  said  1 
wanted  to  bore  for  coal  or  lease  the  coal  area  would 
vou  do  the  work  yourself? — No. 
"   15192   Would  you  refer  me  to  someone? — Certainly. 

15^193.  That  is"  what  I  thought.  Then  I  ask  you 
again  what  particular  service  it  is  you  perform  to  the 
State  which  enables  you  to  draw  this  £82,000  gross 
and  £24,000  net  from  the  work  of  the  community? — 
The  fact  that  I  own  the  minerals. 

15.194.  Tell  me  quite  literally  what  it  is  you  own? 
—I  have  told  you  what  I  own.    I  own  about  160,000 
acres  of  surface  land  and  minerals  plus  70,000  acres  of 
minerals. 

15.195.  Is  it  your  theory  you  own  everything  under- 
neath those  acres?— All  except  in  the  case  of  about 
500    acres    where    I    own    the    surface    and    not    the 
minerals. 

15.196.  If    science    made    it   possible    to-morrow    to 
mine  to   20,000   feet  you   would   still   own   what   was 
found?— Certainly. 

15.197.  Even  if  it  want  to  the  centre  of  the  earth? 
—I    understand    that    is    the    law.     That    is    a    legal 
point. 

15.198.  PO   you   think    that    is    a   good   law?— Few 
things  in  this  world  are  ideal.     I  think  it  works  all 
right. 

15.199.  Do  you  think  H  is  good  law? — I  think  under 
the   conditions   in   which   we   live   in   the   world  it   is 
the  best  law  to  meet  those  conditions. 

15.200.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  law? — Considering 
all  things   as   they   are,  I   say   I   think   the  practice 
as  it  is  works  well. 

15.201.  DO  you  realise  that  the  output  from  your 
mines   is   about   equal    to    the   entire    output    of    the 
rather   important    Dominion   of    New    Zealand? — No, 
I  did  not — it  may  be. 

15.202.  I  think  you  told  us — do  not  think  I  blame 
you  for  saying  so — you  consider  you  are  doing  your 
duty  in  the  estate  to  which   God  has  called  you? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  that.*  I  am  doing  my  best — I 
hope  I  am. 

15.203.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  one  of  your  suc- 
cessors might   be   a   rather   irresponsible   person    wlio 
did  not  do  his  duty  as  we'.l  as  you  do? — Everything 
is  possible  in  this  world. 

15.204.  Do    you    think    it    is    good    for    the    nation 
that  the  properties  should   come   into   the  possession 
of  a  man   who  is  irresponsible? — 1   do   not  think   he 
could  do  any  harm. 

15.205.  I  thought  you  said  you  object  to  the  miners 
having  a  monopoly  of  coal,  is  that  so? — I  object  to 
anybody  having  a  monopoly  of  anything. 

15.206.  Did  you  not  give  it  as  your  chief  reason 
in  opposing  nationalisation  that  you  objected  to  the 

.   miners  having  a  monopoly  of  coal? — Yes. 

15.207.  And  all  they  say  is  a  blind— that  is  what 
they  are  really  aiming  at? — Yes. 

15.208.  You  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  1,100,000 
miners  and  their  children,  representing  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  coal? — You  have  to  assume'  they  want  these  things. 

15.209.  I  do  not  assume.     You  say  you  think  it  is 
a  bad  thing  for  the  miners  to  have  such  a  monopoly. 
So  convinced  were  you  of  that,  that  that  was  your 
chief  reason   for  opposing  nationalisation? Yes. 

15.210.  You    are    going    to    use    your    power    and 
influence  to  fight  in  that  place  over  them  against  it? 
— Yes. 

15.211.  You  think   it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  the  country 
if  they  want  it?— Yes. 


15.212.  Then  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  for 
a  man  to  own  as  much  as  you  do? — No,  1  think  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  every   way. 

15.213.  Is  it  not  possible,  under  the  system   which 
you  think  good,  for  a  few  thousand  people  who  own 
the  coal  of  this  country  to  hold  it  up  under  the  law? 

It  may  be  under  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

never  happens.     If  they  are  allowed  to  do  it  by  the  - 
law,  why  do  you  not  change  the  law? 

15.214.  You  are  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot 
change  the  law? — Not  at  all.     I  should  be  delighted 
to  change  the  law. 

15.215.  Have   not   these    few    thousand    people   the 
power  to  hold  up  the  coal  in  this  country  and  abuse 

it? As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  exercise  their 

power,  and  if  they  did  exercise  the  power  it  would 
be   perfectly   possible  to   pass   legislation   to  stop   it. 
That  is  obviously  a  manufactured  grievance. 

15.216.  Is  it  not  the  fact  in  the  past  it  has  been 
grossly  abused? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.     I  read 
the  evidence  given  in  the  1893  Commission,  on  which 
working   miners   were   represented,    and  they  said   it 
had   not  been   abused.     I  think   they   are   right. 

15.217.  Have   you    looked     at     the     thing    from    a 
scientific  point  of  view? — It  depends  upon  what  you 
mean  by  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

15.218.  From   the   geological   point   of   view? — Yes, 
I   have  considered   geology   in   connection    with   coal; 
one  is  bound  to 

15.219.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  geolo- 
gist:;   that   an    enormous    amount   of    coal   has    been 
wasted? — It  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  geologists. 

15.220.  Is   it  not   the  opinion    of  them   all? — I    do 
not   know.        You    assert   it.        I   do   net   know.        It 
may  be. 

15.221.  To   come   to   the    present.     Are    you    aware 
that  a  member  of  this  Commission  has  signed  a  re- 
port in  which  no  less  than  14  categories  of  disabilities 
under    the   existing   system    are    named? — I    did    not 
know  it. 

15.222.  Do   you   know   that   these   14   categories   of 
disabilities  have  so  struck  this  Committee  that  they 
present  in   16  paragraphs  a  method  of   dealing  with 
them?— What   is  that? 

15.223.  The    interim    report   of   the   Acquisition   of 
Land  Committee  for  the  acquisition   for  public  pur- 
poses of  rights  and  powers  in  connection  with  mines 
and  minerals.     The   Chairman  was  Mr.  Leslie  Scott, 
K.C.,  M.P.?— I  know. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  That  document  has  not  been 
published. 

Chairman :  The  only  question  asked  his  Grace  is 
whether  he  knows.  He  lias  not  seen  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
ask  him  if  he  has  seen  it. 

Chairman:  We  shall  not  report  this  century  if  we 
go  on  like  this.  Thfe  witness  says  he  does  not  know 
and  has  not  seen  it.  You  need  not  discuss  the  matter 
further. 

Witness :  I  should  not  like  there  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing. I  have  seen  that  report. 

15.224.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Then  it  seems  rather 
a  pity  the  interruption  was  made.     You  have  seen  the 
report? — Yes 

15.225.  Have  you   read   it?— Not  carefully.     I   did 
glance  through  it. 

15.226.  Did.  you   se^  there  weie   16   paragraphs  of 
recommendations    to    deal    with    14    categories? — Did 
they  not  recommend  to  set  up  tribunals  to  deal  with 
these   difficulties? 

15.227.  Did  it  not  advise  there  should  be  a  strong 
advisory    council  ? — Yes. 

15.228.  And  a  local  sub-committee  reporting  to  it? 
— I  daresay 

15.229.  Do  not  you  think  the  mining  industry  is  of 
such  a  size  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  those  bodies 
to  be  in  general  session  to  deal  with  the  questions  that 
would  arise? — I  do  not  know. 

15.230.  Do    not   you    think    they    would    require    a 
large  number  of  officials  to  deal  with  the  matters? — 
Perhaps. 

15.231.  Are  you   aware  they  point  out  there  is  no 
organisation    for    the   experimenting    and    testing    rif 
undeveloped  fields? — I  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

15.232.  You   have   read   the   report?— Yes. 
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15.233.  Do   \ou  think  it  right  that  a  large  sum  of 
ptililic  moiiex  shoulil  be  spent   iii  lx>ring  for  more  coal, 

so  tli:it  \\  lien  the  coal  i  I. mini  and  worked  lh.-ie 
should  In-  fre  li  royalties  for  the  owners?— Why  not? 
'I'lu-  State  i.s  eollnring  nuicli  more  than  half  of  the 

inti  Tests    I  hey   got. 

15.234.  It  is  not  a   ipiest  ion  of  collaring.     Do  you 
think  tin-  St;iti'  ought  to  provide  public  money  to  pro- 
vide more  in«inie  tor  th<>  landlords  of  this  count 
That    is   H    ridiculous   way   to  put   it,   I   think.       The 
State  does  the  boring,  it  develops  the  industry,  and 
gets  money  for  itself. 

15.235.  \\  mil  I  it  not  put  unearned  increment  into 
the    pockets    of    the    landlords:1     A    very   good    thing 
lor  the  landowner. 

15,2,'i(i.   Do  you   think  <it  perfectly  just  and  right? 
IVi  lectly  just. 

lf),237.  Supposing    it    cost    £250,000    within    a    few 

do   you    think    it    right   that    money   should    be 

spent  to  provide  fresh  incomes  for  landowners? — I  do 


not  agree  with  that  wuy  of  pjUting  it.  The  land- 
owners would  benefit,  the  rwl  of  the  community 
would  benefit,  and  the  Government  would  benefit, 

too. 

l.'i.LW.  You  think  it  would  be  right  that  publio 
money  should  b»  spent,  to  provide  th.s  fresh  income? 
—I  suy  that  is  not  the  wuy  to  put  it.  If  you  put 
it  my  way  1  do  agree. 

16.239.  Have  you  any  serious  objection  to  national 
isation    besides    the    one    you    gave,    the    projected 
monopoly    of    the    Miners'    Federation? — I    have.    I 
would   rather   not   say    it;    it  might   give  offence   to 
one  member  of  this  Commission. 

15.240.  I  will  not  press  it? — I  am  quite  willing  to 
gave  it. 

16.241.  I  do  not  think  anybody  on  this  Commission 
is   so   thin-skinned    as    to    mind? — As  the    result   of 
reading   Mr.   Sidney   Webb's  evidence  I  came  to  the 
conclusion      nationalisation      would      be      absolutely 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


( 'ii.vui.Kii   STEWART  HENKY   VANE-TKMPEST  STEWART, 
15,'24'2.  Chairman: 

"  PllECIS    OF    KviDKNCE    BY    CHARLES     STEWART    HENRY 

VANE-TEMPEST      STEWART,      ?TH      MARQUIS      OF 
LONDONDERRY. 

I  am  the  owner  of  minerals  already  proved  to  exist 
under  about  5,808  acres  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

I  also  carry  on  business  as  a  colliery  owner  in  that 
County,  being  the  owner  of  three  collieries  situate 
near  Seaham  Harbour  called  Dawdon  Colliery, 
Seaham  Colliery  and  Silksworth  Colliery. 

The  Dawdon  and  Seaham  Collieries  are  upon  my 
own  freehold  estate  of  Seaham. 

The  Silksworth  Colliery  is  held  by  me  under  lease 
from  other  owners  together  with  the  coal  mines  which 
are  worked  to  that  colliery. 

I  carry  on  my  business  as  The  Londonderry  Col- 
lieries, Ltd.,  all  the  shares  in  that  company  (except 
four  of  £100  each)  belonging  to  me.  As  between 
that  company  and  my  estate  the  coal  mines  are  let 
to  the  company,  the  amount  Oi  the  rents,  which 
average  4Jd.  per  ton,  being  credited  and  paid  to  me 
by  the  company. 

One  of  the  pits  at  Seaham  Colliery  was  formerly 
called  Seaton  Colliery  and  was  sunk  by  a  company 
of  that  name  and  afterwards  purchased  by  my  great- 
grandmother,  Frances  Anne  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry, who  sank  a  second  pit  in  1849. 

Silksworth  Colliery  was  sunk  by  my  grandfather, 
the  5th  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  1872. 

Dawdon  Colliery  was  sunk  by  my  father  between 
1900  and  1906.  The  sinking  and  completion  of  this 
colliery  occupied  about  six  years.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  sinking  the  pits  through  the 
strata  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  water 
met  with,  and  the  system  of  freezing  the  strata  by 
chemical  means  had  to  be  adopted  to  enable  the 
shafts  to  be  sunk.  There  is  attached1  to  Dawdon 
Colliery  a  large  area  of  submarine  coal  which  is  held 
by  me  as  a  lessee  of  the  Crown  upon  which  I  pay  a 
tonnage  .rent  of  4Jd.  per  ton 

The  whole  of  the  coal  at  Silksworth  Colliery  is  held 
under  lease  and  is  sublet  at  varying  tonnage  rents. 

The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  at  each  of 
these  collieries  is  as  follows :  — 


Seaham 

Silksworth 

Dawdon 


2,850 
2,250 
1,900 


or  a   total  of     7,000  men  and  boys. 

The  town  and  harbour  of  Seaham  Harbour  were 
established  by  my  great-grandmother,  Frances  Anne 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  the  coals  worked  by 
my  collieries  are  shipped  either  at  Seaham  Harbour 
or  at  Sunderland,  there  being  direct  railway  commu- 
nication with  both  of  these  ports,  the  railway  commu- 
nication between  Seaham  and  Sunderland,  which 
was  formerly  the  Londonderry  Railway,  having 
been  constructed  by  Frances  Anne  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry. 


Marquis   of   Londonderry,    Sworn   and   Examined. 

Seaham  Harbour  Dock  was  originally  constructed 
by  Frances  Anne  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Seaham  Harbour  Dock  Com- 
pany, of  which  I  am  Chairman  and  in  which  1  am  a 
large  shareholder. 

I  and  my  ancestors  have  been  colliery  owners  in 
the  County  of  Durham  for  more'  than  100  years. 

At  one  period  my  predecessors  held  collieries  in 
other  parts  of  the  County  of  Durham,  but  those  col- 
lieries were  either  sold  or  given  up  and  are  now 
worked  by  others. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  me  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Coal 
Industry  Commission  of  the  30th  April: 

1.  The   total   acreage   of   land    in  the   County  of 

Durham  belonging  to  me  under  which  coal 
has  been  proved  to  exist  is  5,808  acres. 
The  coal  in  the  upper  seams  under  834  acres 
of  this  area  is,  I  believe,  exhausted.  The 
coal  in  the  remaining  seams  under  these 
834  acres  has  been  proved  by  boring  made 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  from  which 
the  upper  seams  have  been  worked,  but 
none  of  such  coal  is  at  present  let. 

2.  The  total  output  of  coal  from  all  the  freehold 

properties  belonging  to  me  in  the  years 
1913  to  1918  inclusive  was  3,280,321  tons, 
of  which  1,569,296  tons  were  worked  by  the 
Londonderry  Collieries,  Limited,  leaving  a 
balance  of  1,711,025  tons  worked  by  other 
lessees. 

3.  The  average  annual  output  during  this  period 

of  six  years  was  546,720  tons,  of  which 
261,549  tons  were  worked  by  the  London- 
derry Collieries,  Limited,  and  the  balance 
of  285,171  tons  were  worked  by  other 
lessees. 

4.  The  royalties  payable  to  me  are  fixed  tonnage 

royalties.  They  vary  slightly  with  the 
different  coal  seams,  the  average  highest 
of  any  one  mining  property  being  5Jd.  per 
ton,  and  the  lowest  3^d.  per  ton.  Of  the 
total  average,  annual  output  of  546,720 
tons  378,124  tons  are  worked  at  an  average 
of  about  4£d.  per  ton. 

5.  The   average    annual    income   received    by    my 

late  father  and  myself  from  mineral 
royalties  and  wayleaves  during  the  six 
years  referred  to  was  as  follows:  — 

£ 

Mineral    royalties  9,608 

Underground  shaft  and  surface 

mining  wayleaves       5,076 

Independent   surface   wayleaves        650 
Of   the   mineral    royalties    £4,364   repre- 
sented  the    tonnage    races    charged   in   re- 
spect of  my  own  coal  at  Seaham  worked  by 
the   Londonderry   Collieries,    Ltd.      Of  the 
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underground  shaft  and  mining  wayleaves 
£4867  represented  the  rent  charged  in 
respect  of  the  carriage  of  coal  belonging  to 
the  Crown  and  other  parties  carried 
through  my  freehold  property  and  up  my 
freehold  shafts. 

The   independent  surface   wayleaves   are 
charged   in   respect  of  a  railway   use  d 1   by 
another  colliery  company,   the   South  Het- 
ton     Colliery    Company,     on     my     Seaham 
Estate  for  a  distance  of  about  1*  ml^s  a"< 
the  rent  covers  the  right  to  convey  cUO,OU 
tons  of   coal    and   represents   a   charge 
•32d.  per  ton. 

6  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  root  of  my  title 
I  have  in  consequence  of  the  request  of  the 
Commission  had  my  title  deeds  examined, 


except  as  regards  the  title  deeds  relating 
to  the  834  acres  of  land  situate  near  the 
City  of  Durham,  forming  two  properties 
called  Old  Durham  and  The  Grange,  under 
which  as  I  have  explained  the  coal  in  the 
upper  seams  is  exhausted  and  which  be- 
longed to  my  ancestor  John  Tempest.  The 
result  of  this  examination  is  that  I  find 
that  all  my  properties  were  acquired  by 
purchase  and  that  the  minerals  are  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  Conveyances:  — 
The  following  statement  gives:  — 

(a)  The  name  of  each  property. 

(6)  Its  estimated  surface  area. 

(c)  The  name  of  the  vendor. 

(d)  The  name  of  the  purchaser. 

(e)  The  date  of  the  purchase. 


Dato 

Name  of  Property. 

Surface 
Area. 

Name  of  Vendor. 

Name  of  Purchaser. 

of  Purchase. 

Seaham     ... 
Kelloe 
Kinley  Hill 

Acres. 
2,300 
1,348 
214 

Sir  Ralph  Noel 
John  Forcer 
Thomas  Anderson     ... 

- 

The  Third  Marquis  of  Londonderry... 
John  Tempest 
The  Trustees  of  Frances  Anne,  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry. 

28th  Aug.,  1823 
14th  Mar.,  1707 
18th  Oct.,  1872 

Barmston... 
South  Biddick 

920 
192 

Lord  Orwell 
Representatives  of 
John  Dawson  Lamb- 

John  Tempest 
The  Third  Marquis  of  Londonderry... 

'20th  May,  1775 
27th  Apr.,  1821 

ton. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  Coal  Mines. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  collieries  will  be  carried 
on  more  efficiently  or  that  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
men will  be  better  under  State  ownership  than  they 
have  been  whilst  the  collieries  have  been  worked  by 
myself  and  my  ancestors. 

I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Londonderry  Collieries, 
Ltd.,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  sever  my  association 
with  my  colliery  property  in  which  I  wish  to  take 
a  personal  interest. 

My  father  died  in  February,  1915,  and  owing  to  the 
War  and  to  my  military  service  in  France,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  take  the  close  interest  in  my  busi- 
ness which  I  otherwise  would  have  done ;  but  as  soon 
as  my  duties- as  a  member  of  the  Air  Ministry  have 
terminated  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  more  of  my 
time  to  my  business  and  to  my  interests  in  the  County 
of  Durham,  in  which  my  principal  English  residence 
of  Wynyord  is  situated." 

15,243*.  Mr.  Frank  Hodyes:  Did  you  hear  the 
evidence  of  the  last  witness? — Yes. 

15.244.  Do   you   hold   the  view  that   if   this  Com- 
mission reported  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
minerals,   after  having  considered   all  the   facts  that 
conld    possibly    be   brought    before   this   Commission, 
that  you  would  oppose  any  legislation  for  the  nation- 
alisation of  minerals? — Yes,  I  should' certainly  oppose 
legislation   for    the   nationalisation   of    minerals.        I 
take  the  report  of  a  Commission  as  advising  the  com- 
munity,  myself  included;   no  more  than  that. 

15.245.  You  know  the  purpose  for  which  this  Com- 
mission was  set  up? — For  ascertaining  all  the  facts. 

15.246.  For    ascertaining  .all    the    facts,    therefore, 
if   upon   the   facts  so   ascertained,   they   reported   in 
favour  of  nationalisation,  would  it  be  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  they  would  have  been  made  cognisant  of 
all  the  facts  they  could  be  made  aware  of? — No;   I 
should  say  my  opinion  is  as  good   as  the  individual 
members  of  the  Commission. 

15.247.  If  it  were  the  decision  of  ihe  Government 
to  accept  the  report  of  the  Commission,   would  you 
still   use  your   influence   in   the   House  of   Lords   to 
turn   down  the  decision   of   the   Government? — Most 
certain1}'  I  should.     The  authority   which   affects  me 
is  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  not  the  Government. 

15.248.  If   the  Government   proposed    to     put    its 
decision  into  law,  you  would  oppose  it? — The  Govern- 
ment would  put  its  proposal  into  law  by  a  vote  of  the 
Uouses  of  Parliament. 


15.249.  Obviously? — I  do  not  ancipate  that. 

15.250.  Does    your    opposition    proceed    upon     the 
assumption  that  you  believe  in  the  inalienability  of 
the  right  of  a  property  owner  to  his  property  ?— The 
rights 'of  nationalisation. 

15.251.  No;  do  you  believe  that  whatever  happens, 
whatever  is  suggested   in  law   for  a  variation  of  the 
rights  of  the  property  owner,  if  it  clashed  with  your 
interest,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  oppose  it? — I  am 
not   considering   my  own   interest  at  all.     I   am  op- 
posed to  nationalisation.     I  believe  in  the  ownership 
of  private  property. 

15.252.  You  believe  more  particularly  in  your  hold- 
ing  your   own    property? — I   believe   in    holding    my 
own  property  like  the  coat  on  my  back,  or  the  coat 
on   your  back. 

15.253.  That    is    not    your    private    property?— My 
coat  is  my   private  property  and  your  coat  is  your 
private  property.     That  is  how  I  regard  it.     I  may 
be  wrong. 

15.254.  Your   property  consists,   according   to  your 
theory,   of   so  many   acres  of   minerals? — Yes. 

lo;255.  You  have  air  over  your  property  too,  have 
you  not? — Yes. 

15.256.  Do  you  say  that  the  air  over  your  property 
is  yours? — That  is  being  decided  now.     I  have  just 
come  back  from  Paris  where  there  is  being  discussed 
the  question  of  air. 

15.257.  Were  they  discussing  your  air  or  somebody 

else's? I   am   not  at   liberty   really   to   divulge   that 

report.     I  hope  to  do  so  at  no  distant  date. 

15.258.  You  say  you  own  the  minerals.     Would  YOU 
put  forward   the  same   proposition,    if   the   air   over 
your    property   had    an    economic    value,    that    that 
belonged   to   you   too? — I    have   not   considered    that 
point. 

15.259.  You   have    considered   the    other P— I    have 
considered   minerals,   certainly,   1  .'^ause   the   minerals 
have  been  purchased  for  that  purpose.     I  think  you 
will  see  in  my  statement  I  have  tried  to  put  it  as 
plainly  as  I  can. 

15.260.  I  see  in  your  statement  certain  moneys  have 
been  expended  on  transfers.     You  have  put  forwar 
clearly,   if  I  may  say  so,  on   page  3,   and  you  hav 
done  more  than  any  of  tho  other  previous  mtnew 
have    done— you    have    set    forth    tho    names    of 
vendors    of   'each    particular    property.     Suppose 
could  be   proved    to    you   that    tho    holding    of    your 
property,  whether  it  be  in  the  air  or  under  tho  grass 
was  not  conducive  to  national  interests,  that  it  caused 
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inns    national    disturbance,    would  you    consider 
that    that    would   warrant    you    in   changing   your  view 
•    th«    rights    n!    property P — I    do    not    think    it 
Hoiilil   matter   what   1  considered.     It    the  community 
heenine    anarchic    they     would    tnko   everybody's    pro- 
perty.    If  the  majority  of  tho  community  thought   it 
i   good   thing  they   would  probably   do  it.     I  do 
not    think   that  tinio  will  come. 

'>il.   Apart    from   the  question  of  auurrln  . 
posing     this    ('oniinis.ioii     and    the    country    generally 
to  the  ((inclusion  because  of  tho  private  owner- 
ship in  property  tho  nation  was  not  getting  tho  best 
out  of  the  property,  would  you  still  oppose  any  pro- 
in  for  a  change? — I  would  hold  my  own  opinion. 
M\   opposition  would  not  bo  very  potent,  I  think. 

l.'i.L'til'.  It  would  not  be  very  potent  against  the 
declared  wishes  of  tho  community? — We  have  often 
hat  question  brought  forward  before,  and  lot* 
of  things  have  been  decided  against  the  wishes  of 
individuals.  If  they  protest  forcibly  they  are  put  in 
gaol,  otherwise  they  give  in. 

15.263.  With  interest  to  tho  nation?— I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  think  the  individual  prosperity  is  of 
iinv  interest. 

_Vi4.  That  is  not  my  point? — Then  I  am   afraid 
I  do  not   follow  you. 

Ki. •-'<">">.  Have-  not  individual  interests  been  set  aside 
by  the  nation  in  the  past  and  such  setting  j.side  has 
proM'il  in  In1  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation? — In  what 
respect  do  you  refer? 

l.V-'Uli.  Take  the  war.  Has  not  the  /act  that  in- 
dividual interests  have  been  set  aside  compulsorily 
by  legislation  resulted  in  some  good  for  the  community 
at  large? — In  those  particular  circumstances  it  has. 
In  a  great  many  cases  it  has  not. 

15.267.  In   normal    circumstances? — I   am   afraid    I 
am  an  individualist,  and  I  think  that  as  soon  as  we 
t:ct   back  to  individuality  the  better  for  the  country. 

15.268.  It    pays  you  to   be  an    individualist? — You 
may  put  it  that  way.  certainly. 

15.269.  It  is  because  the  State  would  pay  you  less 
that  you   oppose   this    proposition? — The    State    pays 
me  less  do  you  say? 

15.270.  Yes? — The   State  pays   me  nothing.     I  pay 
the  State  a  certain  amount. 


i  Vou  do  not  consider  the  great  national 
,•'•'  >"»  in  i  he  same  form  of  relation  to' tho  State  I- 
I  .INI  pi, -par.  'd  to  go  into  that.  Tho  fact  >i  my  hold- 
ing it  is  of  far  more  benefit  to  the  State  than  in  any 
other  circumstances. 

15.272.  Have  you   gone    into   that.-1     Suppose   it   in 
proved   scientifically    that    the    way    you    hold    your 
io>  allies  has  meant  n  profit  to  you,  if  you  like,  which 
the  State  ought  to  have  had,  would  you  be  prepared 
t<>   accept,    the  scientific   change? — You   talk   vaguely 
about  it  Icing  a  profit  to  me.     Who  is  going  to  prove 
that? 

10.273.  This  Commission  may  prove  it? — That  does 
not  mean  much  to  me.     I  think   I  have  studied   this 
question  as  much  as  the  individual  members  of  this 
Commission. 

15.274.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:    Would  you  agree  if 
it  was  proved,  or  decided  rather,  that  nationalisation 
should   take  place  that   proper   compensation  should 
be  paid? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

15.275.  And    in    arriving   at  such   compensation   it 
might  be  necessary  to  set  up  an  impartial  tribunal 
to  consider  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  before  settling 
the  exact  compensation  P— I  take  it  that  is  what  the 
practice  would  be. 

15.276.  No  overhead  compensation   or  general   cal- 
culation would  be  possible? — I  suppose  not. 

15.277.  Each  case  would  have  to  be  considered  upon 
its  own  merits? — Yes. 

15.278.  According  to  the  length   of   the  lease  and 
the  general  details? — Yes. 

15.279.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  These  properties  you 
have   at  Seaham   and    Dawdon   you   run   yourself? — 
Yes. 

15.280.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  profits  you 
are   making    from   these    collieries? — I    have   not    the 
figures  with  me. 

.15,281.  Do  you  know  what  profits  you  make  per 
ton? — It  is  not  a  high  profit  per  ton.  In  Dawdon, 
which  is  the  newest  mine,  the  profit  per  ton  is  higher 
than  in  the  others,  which  are  old  mines. 

15.282.  The  old  mines,  I  suppose,  ar.e  old  workings? 
— They  are  old  workings. 

15.283.  You  have  not  the  figures  before  you? — I  have 
not  the  figures  before  me  at  this  moment. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Dr.  EDGAII  LEIGH  COI.LIS,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


15,284.  Chairman  :  This  is  a  witness  whose  evidence 
is  being  interpolated,  speaking  as  to  the  question  of 
health  in  various  Government  employments.  He  says 
that  his  professional  experience  lias  been  that  he  was 
in  general  practice  from  1897  to  1908  in  an  industrial 
area.  From  19U8  to  1917  he  was  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  and  from  1917  to  1919  he  was 
a  Director  of  Welfare  and  Health  at  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions.  Dr.  Collis  lias  to  go  away  either  this 
morning  or  to-morrow,  and,  therefore,  we  are  taking 
his  evidence  now  so  that  he  may  be  free.  I  will  ask 
Mr.  McNair  to  read  his  evidence. 

The  ^I'Cfetin •>/ :  "  MV  experience  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry is  slight,  and  is  confined  to  some  knowledge 
of  the  miner's  home  conditions  in  North  Worcester- 
shire and  South  Staffordshire,  and  to  the  inspection 
of  a  few  coal  mines  in  Somerset,  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  South  Lancashire,  of  ganister  mines  in  York- 
shire and  Scotland,  of  getting  iron  ore  in  Westmor- 
land, lead  ore  in  Cumberland,  and  tin  ore  in  Corn- 
nail.  I  hold  the  opinion  that  supervision  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers  cannot  be  left  entirely 
to  the  workers  themselves,  but  must  be  undertaken 
for  them,  both  for  their  immediate  benefit  and  in 
tho  interests  of  industrial  efficiency.  No  one  is  a 
good  judge  of  his  own  health;  and  few  persons,  owing 
to  innate  conservatism,  are  prepared  to  press  for 
tions  necessary  to  their  safety  and  welfare;  yet 
a  contented  and  healthy  worker  is  a  more  efficient 
industrial  unit  than  a  discontented  and  unhealthy 
one1:  and  diseontent  and  lack  of  health  are  fre- 
quently interdependent.  Supervision,  to  be  effective, 


must  be  personal,  and  come  directly  in  touch  with 
the  worker  as  an  individual.  For  this  reason  the 
basis  of  industrial  safety  and  health  work  must  be 
local  organisations  in  each  establishment  employing 
labour :  these  organisations  should  be  part  of  the 
management  of  every  industrial  establishment.  AH 
establishments,  however,  do  not  have  equally  effec- 
tive managements,  and,  even  when  the  desire  to  be 
effective  is  present,  knowledge  of  how  to  act  may  be 
lacking.  Special  advice,  therefore,  which  can  only 
be  given  by  expert  inspectors  is  required  to  stimu- 
late those  who  are  behindhand  and  to  advise  and  to 
help  those  who  are  ready  to  act.  The  duty  of  making 
inspections  and  giving  advice  should  not  be  under 
the  control  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  admin- 
istrative and  executive  action.  If  it  is,  there  is 
danger  of  criticism  and  advice  being  disregarded. 
Tho  ideal  combination  would  be  an  independent  staff 
of  trained  experts  visiting  place  after  place,  gather- 
ing information  as  they  go,  and  advising  willing 
managers  how  to  improve  conditions,  this  staff  bein^ 
able  to  carry  out  with  th*  co-operation  of  managers 
and  workers  special  investigations  and  being  assisted 
by  colleagues  who  devote  their  whole  timo  to  research 
work. 

My  experience  as  a  factory  inspector  is  that  advice 
as  to  improving  conditions  of  employment  was  more 
readily  adopted  in  establishments  under  Government 
control,  such  as  Woolwich  Arsenal  or  the  Admiralty 
Dockyards,  than  in  the  majority  of  privately  owned 
factories  and  workshops.  Government  industrial 
establishments  come  under  the  Factory  Acts  and  so 
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are  inspected ;  but,  as  110  prosecutions  can  be 
instituted  by  one  Government  Department  against 
another,  attention  was  drawn  to  any  infringement 
of  the  Acts  by  means  of  recommendations,  which  were 
accepted  and  acted  upon.  The  standard  of  health 
and  safety  adopted  was  that  laid  down  in  the  Factory 
Acts.  In  the  case  of  privately-owned  establishments, 
it  was  often  necessary  to  prosecute  before  a  magis- 
trate in  order  to  obtain  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Acts.  In  the  Ministry  of  Munitions, 
the  relation  was  close'  between  the  Welfare  and 
Health  Section  and  National  Factories;  but,  still, 
inspection  was  kept  entirely  distinct  from  manage- 
ment. We  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  managers 
to  accept  our  advice,  and  we  obtained  much  valuable 
help  and  assistance  from  many  of  them  in  the  initia- 
tion and  development  of  our  work.  The  standard 
adopted  was  not  limited  by  the  legal  requirements 
of  the  Acts,  but  depended  upon  what  experience  had 
taught  us  to  be  advantageous  for  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  output  of  munitions.  Officers  of  the 
Welfare  and  Health  Section  visited  not  only  National 
Factories,  but  also  other  places,  i.e.,  Controlled  Estab- 
lishments where  munition  workers  were  employed. 
I  found  during  the  war  a  greater  inclination  on  the 
part  of  employers  in  these  Controlled  Establishments 
to  adopt  the  advice  given  than  I  was  accustomed  to 
in  pre-war  days;  and  attributed  this  partially  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  structural  alterations  and  the 
salaries  of  welfare  superintendents,  nurses,  and  medi- 
cal officers  could  be  charged  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  working  expenses  when  calculating  profits 
for  Excess  Profits  Duty.  Nevertheless,  when  points 
of  difference  arose  as  to  the  adoption  of  recommenda- 
tions made,  I  found  it  easier  to  obtain  the  improve- 
ments desired  in  National  Factories  than  in  Con- 
trolled Establishments.  A  few  special  establishments, 
such  as  those  of  Bourneville,  Port  Sunlight  and 
Eowntree's  at  York,  had  always  in  pre-war  days 
been  far  ahead  in  health  and  safety  matters  of  any 
Government  factory,  and  the  suggestion  might  be 
made  that  under  Government  control  such  initiative 
would  be  lost.  "I  have,  however,  always  considered 
that  Government  factories  were  somewhat  behind, 
because  inspectors  only  insisted  upon  compliance  with 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Acts  and  asked  for 
no  higher  standard.  Certainly,_  I  have  found  that 
when  this  minimum  standard  wa's  deserted  the  mana- 
gers of  National  Factories  wer3  some  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  supporters,  and  that  they  showed  great 
initiative  and  individuality  in  developing  schemes 
of  health  and  safety. 

15,283.  Mr.  frank  Hodges:  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  whether  you  have  considered  any  scheme  that 
might  be  applicable  to  coal  mines,  in  dealing  with 
health  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  workmen? — I 
cannot  say  that  I  have. 

15.286.  Do    you    think    such    a    scheme    could    be 
brought  into  being? — Yes,  I  think  one  could.     . 

15.287.  You   are  aware  I  feel  sure   that   there  are 
a   large   number  of  miners  who  from   year    to   year 
suffer  from  what  is  known  as  miners'  nystagmus? — I 
am  aware  of  that. 

15.288.  It    renders    them   in    many    cases    unfit    to 
continue  their  work  in  the  mine? — Yes. 

15.289.  Would  you   suggest  that  some  useful  pur- 
pose might  be  served  if  a  scheme  were  developed  by 
which  lads  entering  into  a   mine  might   periodically 
have  their  eyes  examined   to  see  whether  they  were 
fit  subjects  to  work  in  a  mine? — In  those  mines  where 
l,he  disease  is  prevalent  I  think  that  would  be  advan- 
tageous. 

15.290.  Would  you  suggest  that  periodically   after 
the  first  examination  such  lads  and  youths  should  bo 
subject  to  examination  with  a  view  to  seeing  in  their 
earlier  life  whether  some  other  occupation  might  not 
be   more   useful   to   them   than   mining? — Yea,    if  the 
disease    cannot     be     eliminated     from     the     mining 
industry. 

15.291.  You  are  aware  I  believe  that  once   a  man 
has  contracted  nystagmus  he  has  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face into  the  light  to  work  and  if  he  has  to  return  to 
the   darkness,   his   disability   as   it   wero   breaks   out 
again? — That  is  BO.     Personally  I   would  rather  pay 


my    attention    to    trying    to    eliminate    the    diseas" 
entirely. 

15.292.  You  know  there  is  no  such  scheme  of  wel- 
fare in  existence  >in  the  mining  industry  at  the  present 
moment? — Yes,  it  is  so. 

15.293.  Have  you   ever  approached   any   individual 
colliery  employers  with  the  view  to  their,  as  employers, 
initiating    any   such    scheme? — No;    but   I    have   not 
been  very  closely  in  contact  with  the  mining  industry. 
I  was  in  the  factory  department;  and  then  under  the 
Ministry   of  Munitions.     My  work    was  more  in  the 
factories. 

15.294.  Would    you    go   so    far    as    to   suggest   that 
the    Home   Office    should    appoint,    apart    from    the 
question  of  nationalisation  altogether,  medical  experts 
to  look  after  the  health  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
industry? — I  think  that  would  be  advantageous. 

15.295.  And  should  make  what  might  be  described 
as  a  Health  Department — a  permanent  department:-' 
. Probably  it  would  work  in  that  way. 

15.296.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  your  propositions  for  welfare  and 
health  where  the  factories  are  either  controlled  estab- 
lishments   or    national    establishments    than    in    the 
individual  employers'  concerns? — Yes. 

15.297.  How    do   you    account   for    that? — For  two 
reasons.     One   instance   in   the   paragraph   you    have 
referred    to,    namely  :    that    employers    were    allowed 
during  war-time  to  charge  as  working  expenses  in  cal- 
culating the  Excess  Profits  Duty  those  monies  spent 
on  welfare  provision.      That   is   one   reason,   and  the 
other   is   that   I    consider   the   employers   of   England 
during  the    war  were   earnestly    wishing  to  do  more 
than  had  been  done  in  the  past,  quite  apart  from  any 
monetary  consideration. 

15.298.  I  do  not  want  to  draw  an  unfair  inference, 
but  I   would   be  right   in  saying  that  the   added  in- 
terest   of    the    employers   during    the    war    has    been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay 
for  it? — Yes,   I   have  put  those   two   inferences   that 
I   have   mentioned,    but    I    do    not  think    it    is    fair, 
from    my  experience   during   the    war,    to    ascribe   it. 
entirely   to   financial   considerations. 

15.299.  I  daresay   you   have   been   acquainted   with 
the  proposal;  for   the  establishment  of  pithead  baths 
at  the  collieries? — Yes. 

15.300.  Do  you  regard  that,  as  a  professional  maa, 
as  a  proposition  that  would  be  likely  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  the  miners? — I  do ;  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  it. 

15.301.  Have  you  ever  seen  pithead  baths  at  work? 
— I  have  not. 

15.302.  Unfortunately   there  are   not   many   in   the 
country,  but  there  are  some? — I  know  that  is  so. 

15j303.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Am  I  right  in  saying 
that  you  took  part  in  the  Gannister  mines'  enquiry  in 
Yorkshire  ?— Yes. 

15.304.  Do    you    remember    that    for    years,    as    an 
Association,    we   had    been   asking    the    employers   to 
deal  with  these  cases  of  silica  disease?— -That  is  so. 

15.305.  And  that  we  have  been  agitating  for  years? 
— I  understand  that  that  is  so. 

15.306.  Did  you  see  the  six  men  who  were  brought 
up   to  London  suffering  from   it?-— Yes,  I  saw  those 
men. 

15.307.  Would   you  be   surprised   to   know   that   all 
those  six  men  are  dead? — I  am  shocked  to  hear  it; 
I  did  not  know  it. 

15.308.  Did  you  approve  of  the  statement  that  we 
made  that  one  out  of  every  three  was  suffering  from 
that  disease  after  being  6  years  in  the  pit? — I  think 
that  is  probably  a  true  estimate. 

15.309.  I   find  that  we   had   to  enforce  during   the 
war  active  regulations  when  Government  was  respon- 
sible because  we  could  not  get  it  out  of  private  em- 
ployers?— I  think  that  is  so. 

15.310.  You  know  that  the  Government  during  th<» 
war  did    carry    a  Bill    to    prevent   these   men    dying 
every  year  or  men  being  struck  down  by  this  disease 
without  compensation  being  paid? — Yes,  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1918. 

15.311.  You  remember  thore  was  a  Commission  held 
in  1905  to  deal  with  that,  and  a  Bill  was  attempted 
to  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  that 
the  employers  opposed  it  for  all  they  were  worth?— 
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Are  you    referring   to   the    Workmen's  Compensation 

lot 

|;'i,.'H'J.  NII.  I  am  referring  to  the.  Silica  Poison  Hill 
dealing  with  compensation  I'or  Gannister  miners.  I 
did  not  know  ill. -re  was  a  Bill  before  the  1018  A.  t 

l."i,:il.'l.  Aro  you  aware  that  in  that  Act  it  is  pro- 
vided for  ili. MO  men  to  bo  examined  at  certain 
periods? — Yes. 

15,31  t.  And  it  they  arti  found  to  bo  suffering  from 
it  it  is  wise  to  tako  tlniu  :uvay  from  the  (iannister 
mines  ami  put  them  to  some  other  industry,  that  a 
certain  liability  falls  on  the-  employer? — Yes,  that  is 
so. 

l,"i,:il.'i.  You  think  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion?—! dn 

!,">.. 'tlt'i.  Have  you  spent  any  time  in  Yorkshire  in 
milling  districts  and  factories? — Yes,  at  some  York- 
shire factories. 

I.").:tl7.  Hem-  do  you  account  for  the  infantile  death- 
rat.'  being  fairly  largo  in  the  textile  industries? — 
The  latest  evidence  we  have  on  the  point  ascribes  it 
mainly  to  atmospheric  conditions. 

l."i.:iH.  You  find  that  at  Meltham  you  get  it  ns 
high  as  176? — That  is  very  high. 

15.319.  In  colliery  districts,  too,  it  is  fairly  large? 
— Very  high. 

15.320.  You  get  as  high  as  161  in  colliery  districts. 
Would   you   go  a  step    further  and  say   you   believe 
there  ought  to  be  baths  in   every  house,   apart   from 
baths  at  collieries? — I  would. 

15.321.  You  would  insist  on  that? — I  think  everyone 
ought  to  have  a  bath  in  every  house. 

15.322.  Coming     back     again     to    the    question    of 
miners'   nystagmus,  has  there  been  any  searching  en- 
quiry into  this  to  see  what  causes  it? — I  think  the 
causation  now  is  quite  accepted  to  be  due  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  light  in  those  pits  when  the  safety  lamps 
are    used.     It    does    not    exist    to    the    best    of    my 
knowledge  in   any  of   these  pits  where  naked  lights 
are  in  use. 

15.323.  The  figures  go  rather  to  prove  that,  do  they 
not?— They  do 

15.324.  If  you  make  comparisons  between  Scotland 
and  Yorkshire,  you  find  that  our  percentage  in  York- 
shire is  twice~~as  big  as  in  Scotland? — Yes,  I  think  in 
Somerset  and  the  Forest  of  Dea.li  a  case  of  nystagmus 
is  never  known. 

15.325.  Chairman:    Do  they  have  naked   lights?— 
They  are  naked  light  pits. 

16.326.  Mr.   Herbert   Smith :    Have  you   made  any 
comparison  between  collieries  which  use  the  ordinary 
safety  lamp   and  the  electric  lamp? — No,   I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity. 

15.327.  Of    course,     there    are    comparisons    being 
ma'de  between  the  two.     May  I  tako  it  that  you  are 
quite  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  as  far  as  you  have 
gone,  with  regard  to  nystagmus,  that  if  the  conditions 
as  to  light  were  altered,  we  should  have  less  of  it? — 1 
am  confident   that,    if   you   got   the  light   right,   you 
would  abolish  the  disease. 

15.328.  Has    it   come   under    your    notice    recently 
that  a  fair  number  of  men  who  have  been  suffering 
from   nystagmus  have  become  insane? — I   only   know 
that  by  hearsay.     I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving   it. 

15.329.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   I  see  you  say  that  your 
experience  is  that   on  the  whole,  leaving  certain  ex- 
ceptions apart,  you   havp   found  it  more  easy   to  get 
health     improvements     introduced      in      Government 
establishments  than  in  private  establishments? — Yes. 

15.330.  Then  you  say,  what  is  very  interesting,  that 
where  a  private  establishment  was  controlled   under 
the  Munitions  Act,  you  found  they  were  more  willing 
to  adopt  the  advice  given  than  they  were  accustomed 
to  in   pre-war   days? — Yes. 

15.331.  You   attribute    that   to    two    things,   appar- 
ently ;  that  there  was  an  accession  of  desire  to  improve 
health    and  also   that   under  the  Munitions   Act  the 
cause  of   the   improvement  did   not  become   a  charge 
on  the  employers? — Not  entirely. 

15.332.  I  should    infer  from   that   (I    do  not   know 
whether   I  am  taking   it  too  far)   that  the  ordinary 
desire  to  make  a  profit  in  private  establishments  was 
to  pull  rather  against  the  making  of  costlv  improve- 


ment»? — You,  but  there  in  also  tho  point  that  has 
been  brought  moro  prominently  to  the  employers' 

notice  recently,  that  these  improvements  are  in 
themselves  money  making,  in  that  they  produce  better 
workers,  on  tho  dictum  that  a  poor  workman  is  like 
poor  land,  ho  is  always  too  expensive  to  hire. 

I5,3.'i.'l.  1  .|iiite  agre,«  with  you  that  it  really  would 
pay  oven  the  profit-making  employers  to  spend  money 
on  health  improvements!1— Yes. 

15.334.  Of   course,    at   first   sight   it   seems   that   it 
might  not  pay? — That  is  so. 

15.335.  In  the  past,  I  should  gather  from  what  you 
have  said  (I  do  not  want  to  overstate  it)  that  whereas 
private  employers  have  effected  improvements  for  one 
reason  or  another,  very  largely  out  of  philanthropy, 
nevertheless  their  fooling  that  they  had  to   pay   the 
expenses  was  a  pull  against  their  making  those  im- 
provements?— Yes,  certainly. 

15.336.  You    point  out    that    in    GovernmenUcon- 
trolled  institutions  there  has  been  less  resistance  to 
getting  improvements  made? — That  is  so. 

15.337.  With  regard  to  tho  question  of  nystagmus, 
I  understand  you  think  it  is  the  common  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  it  that  the  disease  might  be 
prevented  altogether  if  we  could  have  sufficient  light? 
—Yes. 

15.338.  What   is  the  difficulty   in   having   sufficient 
light   in  the  mines? — The  necessity  because  of  explo- 
sions  of    having   to    have   safety   lamps   guarded    by 
gauze;  then  a  coating  of  dust  gradually  gathers  over 
the   gauze,   and  that  gets  worse  and  worse  as   work 
goes  on. 

15.339.  That  is  some  time  ago?— Yes. 

15.340.  But     there    are    other  .  alternatives? — The 
other  alternative  is  the  question  of  electric  light,  and 
the  question  of  making  electric  light  safe  has  stood 
in  the  way. 

15.341.  I    believe   there   are   a   number   of   electric 
lights    used    in   the    mines    which    have    proved    suffi- 
ciently safe.     What  is   the  difficulty   in   making   use 
of  those  electric  lights  universally? — There  might  be 
difficulty   in  getting  them  adopted. 

15.342.  It  is  merely  the  difficulty  of  getting-  them 
adopted? — Possibly  that  is  so. 

15.343.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  mines  were  all  belong- 
ing  to  the   Government   and  you   had  the  power  to 
give  an  order,  you  could  see  your  way  to  get  rid  of 
nystagmus? — As  soon  as  I  was  assured  that  the  lamp 
was  a  safe  one  from  the  mining  engineer's  point  of 
view,  if  one  could  give  the  order,  I  believe  nystagmus 
would  cease. 

15  344.  Safety  electric  lamps,  I  believe,  have  been 
introduced  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  ? — Is  that 
so? 

Mr.  liobei  t  Kmillie :  No  such  thing ;  it  is  simply 
nonsense  to  talk  like  that. 

Witness :    I   know   nothing   about   the  lamps. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  That  shows  the  difficulty  of 
peop'e  speaking  about  things  that  they  know  nothing 
at  all  about. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Then  we  will  ask  another  wit- 
ness as  to  that. 

15.345.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney :   Have  you  any  figures 
about    infantile    mortality    among    the    children    of 
miners? — I  have  none   with   me. 

15.346.  Is  it   possible  to  get  such   figures   grouped 
by   industry  and   not   merely   grouped   by  locality? — 
I  do  not  think  any  have  been  prepared. 

15.347.  Is   the  material   for   preparing   them   avail- 
able?— It  might  be  at  Somerset  House;  it  might  be 
obtainable  there. 

15.348.  At  Somerset  House? — Certainly;  the  Regis- 
trar-General's 

15.349.  Would  it  be  within  your  competence  to  give 
us    any    survey    of    infantile    mortality    among    the 
families  of  miners?— It  would  have  to  be  undertaken 
specially   and  the  data    would   have    to  be    obtained 
from    the    Registrar-General's    figures;    he    would   bt 
the  person,   I  think,  to  prepare  it. 

15.350.  Is     it     within    your    knowledge    that    the 
infantile    mortality    in    certain    mining    district*    is 
exceptionally  high? — Yes. 
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15.351.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  that? — I  think  the  evidence  is  that  the  most  potent 
cause  is  atmospheric  conditions. 

15.352.  What   does   that  mean   exactly?— You   find 
the  lowest  infantile  mortality  rates  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  and   Scotland    among  the  poorest  people 
very   badly  housed;  some  of  the  higher  rates  are  in 
the  industrial  areas  where  the  atmosphere  is  polluted 
by  the  industry  carried  on ;  it  is  not  always  a  question 
of  housing. 

15.353.  It  is  the  question  of  the  air  being  partially 
poisoned  by  the  industry? — Yes. 

15.354.  You  say,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  that 
on    the    whole   you    found    Government    Departments 
better  to  deal  with  in  the  matter  of  health  and  safety 
than  private  employers? — Yes. 

15.355.  Supposing   you    were    asked  to    organise    a 
scheme  for  improving  the  health  of  the  mining  popu- 
lation, do  you  think  you  would  find  that  more  easy  or 
more    difficult,    supposing    you   were    dealing    with    & 
Government    department    than   if    you    were    dealing 
with  the  present  1,500  odd  firms? — From  my  experi- 
ence of  factories  I  should  say  it  would  be  easier  to 
deal  with  a  public  department. 

15.356.  That  is  to  say,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned, 
you  think  on  the  whole  that  more  is  to  be  got  from  a 
public  department  in  the  charge  of  industry  than  the 
present   private    employers,    omitting    exceptions,    of 
course? — You  can  get  things  done  quicker. 

15.357.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  were  in  charge 
of  the  welfare  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions for  some  considerable  time? — Yes. 

15.358.  Was  it   the  case,    whenever    it   was    neces- 
sary from  the  exigencies  of  the  war  to  bring  a  lot  of 
workers  together  for  the  purpose  of  a  particular  in- 
dustry, that  steps  were  taken  to  make  provision  for 
housing  and  welfare? — Yes. 

15.359.  Do   you    not   think   that   it   is   rather   sur- 
prising that  in  all  the  long  history  of  British  indus- 
try   since    the    industrial    revolution    began    similar 
steps  were   not  taken   by   private  employers  or  com- 
mittees or   conferences   of   private   employers   during 
the  period  of  perhaps  a  century  or  a  century  and  a 
half    to   do    similar    work,    when    the     Ministry    of 
Munitions   found   it  possible  to  do   it   in  only  three 
years?     Do  you   not  think   it  rather  surprising? — It 
is.     I   have  always  ascribed  it   to  the  fact  that  our 
forefathers  copied  their  forefathers. 

15.360.  Has  not  that  continued  through  five  gene- 
rations  till   the    Ministry   of    Munitions    was    estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  1915? — Yes. 

15.361.  Do   you   not   find    it   a  very   great   gain   to 
have   at  your   disposal   the   information   collected   by 
a   great  national  organisation   in   charge   of   a   large 
part  of  this  work?     Did  you  not  find  it  a  great  gain 
to  have  a  report  as  to  what  one  national  factory  was 
doing  or  another  national  factory  was  doing,  so  that 
you  could  compare  one   with   the  other? — Yes,   that 
is  true. 

15.362.  Did  not  that  enable  you  to  make  a  lot  of 
improvements   and     take   much     more    care     of     the 
health  of  the  workers  in  the  munition  factories  as  a 
whole  than  you  would  have  been  able  to  if  you  were 
advising  a  private  firm? — Speaking  always  under  the 
exigencies    of    the    war,   because  you   will    see    the 
national  factories  were  growing  even  until  the  Armi 
stice  was  declared. 

15.363.  Had  you  not  very  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  in  respect  of  materials  and  labour  to  supply 
nil  these  things? — Particularly  towards  the  end,  very 
great  difficulty,  indeed.     We  used  to  get  permits  and 
priority   for  them. 

15.364.  You  were  able  to  do  a  very  large  amount  of 
this   national    health   and    welfare  'work    in   spite   of 
great   difficulties   in  obtaining  materials  and  labour, 

which  would  not  exist   in    times   of  peace? That   is 

perfectly  true;  we  could  have  done  a  great  deal  more 
in  a  time  of  peace. 

15.365.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  as  you  see.     Sup- 
posing  you,    with   your   present    knowledge    and   ex- 
perience,   were    put    in    charge   of    a    great    national 
organisation,  either  collieries  or  iron  and  steel  works, 
or  any  other  great  industry,  would  you  not  be  able  to 
apply  theso  methods  that  you  applied  at  the  Ministry 


of  Munitions,  but  with  very  much  greater  advantage 
and  facility  in  times  of  peace? — Yes. 

15.366.  Is  it  not  clear  that  a  thing  that  could  have 
been  done  very  easily  indeed  in  the  past  has  not  be«a 
done? — I  think  so. 

15.367.  Did    you    Lave   certain    conferences    durino 
your  work  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions? — Yes. 

15.368.  Did   you   call  together   the   Welfare   Super- 
visors at  the  different  national  factories,  so  that  they 
could     compare    notes? — I     called    together    all    the 
officers  of  the  welfare  section,   constantly   comparing 
notes,  particularly  to  one  conference;  and  as  regards 
the  boys'  supervisors  I  got  them  together  in  London, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  get  all  the  Welfare  Supervisors 
away  from  their  factories  when  they  were  so  busy  at 
work. 

15.369.  You  had  a  conference  on  the  boys,  for  in- 
stance?— I   did. 

15.370.  Is  it   a   fact  that  at   one  time   you    had    a 
million  workers  supplied  at  munition  canteens?     Did 
you  work  up  to  about  a  million? — For  the  moment  I 
forget    whether    it    was    a    million    meals    a    day    or 
whether  it  was  a  million  seats.     I  have  forgotten  my 
figures  for  the  moment. 

15.371.  It  was  one  or   the  other? — Yes. 

15.372.  Practically  the  whole  of  that  accommodation 
was  new  accommodation  provided   for  the  exigencies 
of  the  war? — That  is  so. 

15.373.  Were  you    able    to    make    researches    as   to 
food  values?— We  did. 

15.374.  Do  you   mind   expanding   that?     Were  you 
able  to  examine  food  values  with  regard  to  different 
occupations,      and     so     on,      and      supply      valuable 
information  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions? — We  were. 
We  have  been  continuing  to  carry  on  those  food  in- 
vestigations right  up  to  the  present. 

15.375.  Did  you  find  in  connection  with  these  many 
operations  of   yours    that    you    were    able    by    thes-3 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  men   in  quite 

rough  occupations  and  do  something  for  them? I  am 

confident  we  did. 

15.376.  Sir  Allan  Smith  :    You   refer   to  canteem . 
has   there  been  any  trouble     in     the    institution     of 
canteens? — Only  the  difficulty  that  we  had  in  getting 
materials  to  build  them  with. 

15.377.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  instituting 
ranteens  on   account  of  the  want  of   space   in   which 
to  build  them? — I  was  including  that  in  the  difficulty 
of   construction. 

15.378.  I    assume    from    what    you    say    you    agree 
that  in  some   factories  there  was   no  room    to   build 
a  canteen  ? -^No,  they  were  so  circumscribed  in  their 
curtilage. 

16.379.  Do  you  know  what   proportion  of   men  foi 
whom  accommodation    was     provided     utilised    these 
canteens? — 1   cannot  reply   accurately   about   that;   I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  look  the  figures  up  before  I  came. 

15.380.  Was    it    a    largo    proportion    of    those   em- 
ployed  or    a   small    proportion? — A   small    proportion 
of   the   total  number  of   men   working     had     canteen 
accommodation    which    they    could     use,   but     at    the 
factories   where  the  accommodation   was    provided   it 
was  fully  used.     I  do  not  say  that  means  that  all  the 
men   used   the   canteen,    but   the  accommodation    was 
used   practically  to  its     fullest  extent. 

15.381.  Have   you   had   experience  of  men   refusing 
to   use  the  canteens   and  preferring  to   go   elsewhere 
for  their  food? — Yes,  and   preferring  to   bring   their 
food   with    them,    as   they    had    done    all    their    lives. 
That  form  of  conservatism  was  always  there,   but  it 
was  passing. 

15.382.  You   say  it   is  easier  to  get  things  done  in 
a   Government-controlled   concern   than    in  a    private 
concern  ?— Because    the    advice    given    is   taken    as    a 
command. 

15.383.  Who  gives  the  command? — The  manager. 

15.384.  From  whom  does  the  command  come?— The 
expert   makes   the   recommendations. 

15.385.  Is  that  a  departmental   person? — Yes. 

15.386.  You    find    in    all    cases    that    the    manager 
complies,  do  you?— If  he  did  not  comply,  then  it  was 
a    matter    of    departmental    consideration    at    henJ- 
quarters. 
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l."i.:is7.  Tho  manager  lias  to  take  insti  m-tions  from 
tlu-  (Jovernment  department  ;-  KIOIM  tint  expert  who 

l,"i,:t>H.  Whether  ho  agrees  with  tho  pnipo-al  or  nut  :- 
—Yes. 

W9.   With   regard   to  infant  iie   mortality,   <\<i   \o" 
suggest    that  there  are  other  <:aiiM's  contributing   lo 

ilii-    higher    percent. igo   in   tin-   mlliery   districts   than 

tin'    actual    housing    quest  ion ?      I     have    not  Mlg;1 

the    holI.MIl.n    qlle.sl  loll.        I     liave    twice     replied     to     that 

ih. M     the     ;M  mospheric     conditions     are     the 
important. 

l."i..'t'.m.  You  think  that  is  the  major  proposition? — 
All  the  c\  nlenoe  point-*  that  way. 

l"i,:i!>l.   Are    you    :ic(|iiainted    with    the   powers    of 
Authorities  and  County  Councils  in  the  matter 
of  housing     Not  very  intimately. 

I .">.;!'. '_.   I    suppose   you    know    that   thev    hava    the 
to  clov,.  houses  which  become  insanftaiy? — Yes. 

l,"),:i:>:i.  I), i  \oii  know  whether  those  County  Councils 
ha\o  exercised  their  power  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  the  pa-t  :  No,  they  have  not. 

I. ">.:!!> I.   Do     you    think,     if     the     houses     are     in- 
sanitary and   the  County  Council  have  not  exeicised 
their  powers,  that"  they  were  culpable  to  that  extent? 
certainly. 

K>. :!!>•">.  You  speak  of  the  periodical  examination 
for  disease-:  do  you  know  whether  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal  and  in  the  Dockyards  there  is  a  preliminary 
examination  of  men  who  are  taken  on? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  for  every  form  of  occupation  now, 
hut  it  is  a  custom  to  examine  men  before  they  start 
work. 

l.">.M!)fi.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  wise  precaution  ?- 
Verv.     I   think   it   ought  to  l)e  carried  out  far  more 
than   it  is. 

15.397.  I   think  you  also  said  that  employers  were 
willing  during  the  war  to  do  welfare  work  irrespec- 

i'   monetary  considerations? — Yes. 

15.398.  You  also  say  that  one  of  the  active  induce- 
ments was  that  they  woidd  get  a  proportion  of  tho 
expenditure   hack   in  the  matter  of  excess  profits?- 

r«*. 

15.399.  Would    you    suggest    that    for    the    latter 
n  the  activities  of  the  employers  in  the  various 

industries  in  connection  with  welfare  work  cease  or 
would  diminish  now  that  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  is 
reduced? — I  think  it  may  diminish  in  proportion. 

15.400.  Are  you  aware  that  within  the  last  year  or 
18  months  the  employers  have  taken  up  this  matter 
themselves  and  have  actually  started  a  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation of  their  own? — Quite  well. 

15.401.  Do  you  know  that  that  AVelfare  Association 
has    done    very    good    work    since    it    started? — Very 
good  work. 

15.402.  Are  you  also  aware  that  the  number  of  the 
employers  which  subjected  themselves  to  the  benevo- 
lent   control    and    who    accepted    the    advice    of   this 
centralised   expert   has   been    increasing  from   day   to 
day?— That   is  information   t  >  me. 

15.403.  Tf    you    were    to    accept   that,    would    you 
rather  modify  your  anticipation  that  the  interest  of 
tho  employers  in  welfare  would  now  be  reduced? — I 
did  not  say  the  interest  in  welfare  would  be  reduced: 
1  said  the  incentive  to  carrying  out  welfare  improve- 
ments would  be  reduced — or,  at  least,  I  intended  to 
do  so. 

15404.  T  understood  that  the  institution  of  such  a 
thing  and  the  co-operative  efforts  of  employers  rather 
tend  to  the  belief  that  the  incentive  has  not  been 
reduced? — Getting  instruction  how  to  act  and  the  in- 
centive to  do  a  thing  are  two  different  things.  The 
Association  which  you  are  referring  to  now  is  doing 
its  best  to  educate  the  employers  in  the  advantages 
to  be  gained.  Surely  that  is  rather  a  different  thing 
fvom  the  monetary  incentive. 

15  405.  Do  you  really  seriously  suggest  that  the 
activities  of  employers  with  regard  to  welfare  will 
be  reduced  from  now  on? — Xo,  I  do  nob,  and  I  de- 
voutly hope  it  will  not,  or  I  should  have  done  poor 
work  during  the  !ast  two  years. 

15.406.  Therefore  you  look  forward  to  an  increas- 
ing interest  on  the  part  of  tho  employers  in  the 
welfare  of  the  workmen? — I  do. 


I.'",  In..  I  .should  like  to  know  what  is  your  view 
o|  the  Welhuo  Association? — I  admire  it  immensely. 

16,408.    Mliy  1   a.sk  you  when   llie  C.H.-MIIM.-ML  then, 
selves   began    to   reahwi   the   noccnmty    for   a   wolfaru 
campaign — was  it  at   the  commencement  of    I  ho  war? 

Mr.  l,lo\d  (ieorgo  instituted  the  welfare  and  health 
work  at,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  I1MV 

1.1,10:1.    What,     lirought     it     to     his     noli 
ll'.ilth    Munition  Workers  Committee's  work. 

ill).  Any  special  class  of  munition  workers? — 
The  committee  on  the  health  of  munition  workers  was 
set  up  lor  all  classes. 

15.411.  With  regard  to  any  special  class  of  muni- 
tion  workers?  -More   particularly    on    behalf  of   the 
women   who  were  coming  so  fast   into  the  munition 
industry   then. 

15.412.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  questions  of 
welfare  are  questions  of  development? — Quite  so. 

15.413.  And   us  things  go  on   one   realises   a   little, 
more  tho  importance  of  that? — Yes. 

15.414.  Would   you   admit  that   th*   sudden    influx 
of  female  labour  into  industries  where  they  had  not 
been  hitherto  engaged  necessitated  immediately  some 
atteution  being  paid  to  welfare? — To  speak  frankly, 
we  made  that  our  excuse. 

15.415.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Government  has 
still  got   to  resort  to  that  expedient.     You  say   tho 
supervision  of  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  can- 
not be  left  entirely  to  the  workers  themselves.     Why 
do  you  say  that? — Because  they  do  not  realise  what 
is  for  their  own  good. 

15.416.  What  is  the  result  of  their  failure  to  recog- 
nise what  is  for  their  own  good? — I  should  instance 
in   tho  immediate  industry    under  consideration    the 
provision   that  there   is   under  the  Act   that  if   two- 
thirds  of  the  miners  ask  for  baths  they  must  be  pro- 
vided.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  occasions 
on   which  two-thirds  of   the   miners   voted   for   baths 
in  tho  Kingdom,  but  1  believe  they  can  be  numbered 
on  tho  fingers  of  one  hand. 

15.417.  1  am  afraid  you  have  taken  au  unfortunate 
example.     Is   it  not   the  case   that   the  miners   have 

to  contribute  to  the   expense  of   these  baths?- That 

I  do  not  know. 

15.418.  You  are  more  acquainted  with  the  factories? 
-Yes. 

15.419.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  provisions  in 
brass  and  other  dangerous  industries  with  regard  to 
washing  and  laying  on  of  hot  and  cold  water? — Yes. 

15.420.  Are  you   satisfied   that  full   use  is  made  of 
these  precautions? — Not  in  every  case,  but  it  is  not 
infrequent  when  the  provision  is   first  installed    th    • 
it  is  not  rightly  or  properly  used.    On  the  other  hand, 
my  experience  is  that  use  and  proper  use  is  soon  made 
of  it.     I  can  remember  one  or  two  instances :   one  I 
have  particularly    in   my  mind    where,   soon    after  a 
code  of  regulations  had  been  established  calling  for 
the  provision  of  washing  accommodation,  I  happened 
to  be  visiting  the  factory.     The  manager  had  a  great 
deal  to  tell  me  about  the  way  the  soap  had  been  re- 
moved, the   basins  broken,    and  the  towels   torn  up ; 
and  he  did  not  care  very  much  about  me.    I  happened 
to  visit   him  seven   months  later,    and  my  colleague 
said.  "  Ask  him  about  the  washing  accommodation." 
F  did  not  want  to,  because  I  thought  again  I  should 
not   be  popular.     However,    I   did.     He   said.    "  You 
know  all  about  it."     He  said,   "  You  know  the  men 
went  out  on  strike  last  week  because  the  water  was 
not  warm."     Now  that  was  only  in  six  months,  and  it 
was   in  a   district  that   was  not  considered   to   be  a 
very  forward    district  of  the  Kingdom    industrially. 
It  was  in   South  Wales,    not  far    from    Swansea,    in 
the  metal  industry.     I  could  multiply  instances  like 
that. 

15.121.  The  multiplication  of  these  instances  would 
prove  one  thing — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in 
dealing  with  workmen  to  cut  a  hard  and  fast  line 
and  say  to  the  workmen,  "  You  must  take  advantage 
of  this"?— That  is  what  was  done.  We  had  the  regu- 
lation :  to  tho  manager  you  must  -supply  these 
things;  and  also  the  regulation  to  the  workers;  yon 
have  to  use  them. 

15,422.  Have  you  found  that  the  regulation  to  the 
worker,  that  he  has  to  use  them,  is  of  any  value  what- 
ever?— Yes,  I  certainly  think  so.  It  was  one  of  a 
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code  of  regulations  aimed  at  reducing  lead  poisoning, 
and  it  had  its  effect  among  other  regulations. 

15.423.  Do  you  find  the  same  thing  applied  in  tlic 
case  of  mechanical  precautions,  such  as  guards?    Have 
you    found   that   they  are  removed:'— Most  certainly 
they   are. 

15.424.  Have  you  found  cases  where  appliances  tor 
such  as  chipping  and  so  on   ars  never  used? — That 

15.425.  Would  you  agree  that  welfare  and   safety 
are  questions  upon  which  thd  employer  may  require 
education  and  on  which  the  workman  equally  requires 
education  ?— Absolutely.      I  am  of  opinion  that  you 
must  get  at  the  individual,  otherwise  you  would  be 
sure  to  fail. 

15.426.  Would  you,  therefore,  say  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  condemn  the  employers  because  they 
had,  as  is  stated,  failed  to  do  what  was  necessary  in 
the  past   with   regard   to  the  safety   and   welfare  of 
their   work   people? — I     am     afraid   I    am   bound   to 
answer:    Yes,   I  do  condemn  them. 

15.427.  Why   do   you   condemn     them? — They     a-'.y 
that 'the  workers  do  not  know  how  to  use  these  things 

15.428.  I   have    not   suggested    that.     I    have    sug- 
gested  to   you   that  the   workers   will   not   use   them 
after  they  have  been  provided  ?— That,  I  think,  is  the 
very    gravamen   of    the    accusation    against   the    em- 
ployers, that  the  workers  have  not  been  educated  in 
their  use.     The  employer  is  the  educated  person,  and 
he   has   the   knowledge  of   hygiene   in    these  matters 
which  the  workman  has  not,  and  it  is  to  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  employers  that  the  workpeople  do 
not  know  how   to   use  them. 

15.429.  Are  you  talking   from   a  sociological   point 
of  view  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Factory  Act? 
—Both. 

15.430.  Then  I  assume  you  admit  that  the  factory 
legislation  has  been  one  of  progression? — Yes. 

15.431.  And  to  that  extent  the  Factory  Department 
of  the  Home  Office   is  equally  to   blame? — The  Fac- 
tory Department  of  the  Home  Office  exists  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts.     They  cannot 
go  further  than  Parliament  has  given  them  power. 

15.432.  I   apologise.     1   am  not  quite  au  fait  with 
the  details  of  administration,   but  I  suggest  that  it 
is    unfair    that    you    should    take    advantage    of    my 
ignorance  in  the  matter.     I  refer  to  the  Home  Office : 
are  they  not  equally  to  blame  in  the  respect  that  they 
have  not  anticipated  this  matter? — What  matter  are 
we  particularly  dealing  with  now? 

15.433.  Welfare    and    safety? — They    have    powers 
under  the  Act  of   1916. 

15.434.  To  what  extent  have  they  exercised  them? 
— Quite  a  number  of  orders  have  been  issued  already. 

15.435.  Such    as   whatP — First    aid    for   ambulance 
rooms,   and  rest   rooms. 

15.436.  When   was  that  issued?— I  think   in    1917, 
the  1st  of  January. 

15.437.  So  that  you  have  had  to  wait  till   1917  to 
get    an    order    by   the   Home    Office   providing    four 
ambulances? — That  is  so. 

15.438.  You   will   admit    that  with   regard  to   first 
aid,   many  extensive   installations  of  first  aicl   appli- 
ances had  been  made  prior  to  that? — That  is  so. 

15.439.  At  the  top  of  page  2  in  the  first  paragraph 
you   say:    "  My  experience  as   a   factory   inspector   is 
that   advice   as   to   improving  conditions   of    employ- 
ment   was    more    readily    adopted    in    establishments 
under  Government  control,  such  as  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
or  tho  Admiraltv  Dockyards,  than  in  the  majority  of 
privately    owned    factories    and    workshops.     Govern- 
ment    industrial     establishments     come     under     the 
Factory  Acts,  and  so  are  inspected."     Of  course  you 
cannot  prosecute  a   Government  establishment? — No, 
you  cannot. 

15.440.  You  say   in  both  of  those  cases  "  it  was." 
What  would  you  say  about  the  present  tense,  not  the 
past? — I    am   entirely  speaking    there    of    what   was, 
because  I  am  not  now  acting  as  a  factory  inspector. 
I   am   speaking  of  my  experience  during  the  time  I 
was  Inspector  of  Factories.     For  the  last  two  years 
T  have  been  in  tho  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

15.441.  So  that  you  are  not  in  touch  with  what  is 
Ktoinij  on  at  tho  present  moment? — Not  personally  in 
touch. 


15.442.  With  regard  w  the  provision  of  nurses  and 
provisions  for  the  general  welfare  of  young  persons, 
would  you  say  that  a  large  advance  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  five  years? — Yes;  but  why  five  years:    ' 
I  should  say  three.     All  the  advances  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  3  or  3J  years. 

15.443.  Would   you,    as   a   director   of   the   Welfare 
Section  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  take  full  credit 
for  everything  that  has  been  done?— On  behalf  of  the 
section  we  can  fairly  claim  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

15.444.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  employers  are 
not  altogether  mindful  of  their  responsibilities? — Oh, 
no. 

15.445.  Do  you  find  now,  so  far  as  regards  the  wel- 
fare  provisions,   you   have  the  same   difficulties  that 
you  had  at  the  beginning  of  your  activities,  so  far  as 
the   employers   are   concerned? — My   position   now   is 
rather  anomalous  in  that  the  activities  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  have  practically  ceased  in  that  matter, 
and  I  have  not  resumed  work  as.  a  factory  inspector : 
I  am  clearing  up. 

15.446.  What  are  you  now :    are  you  between  wind 
and  water? — I  am  between  wind  and  water        I  am 
clearing  up  a  lot  of  work. 

15.447.  Then  later  on  we  may  get  some  information 
from  you,  when  you  get  back  to  the  Home  Office,  as 
to  what  has  been  done? — Possibly. 

15.448.  (Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   With  regard  to  this 
welfare  work  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  you  may 
know  that  I  was  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for  a 
few  years? — Yes. 

15.449.  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  work  that 
has   been   done   at   the    Ministry   of    Munitions  with 
regard  to   welfare.     The   only   point   I    would   ask  is 
whether    the    ease    of    getting    money  and  the  very 
drastic  powers  we  had  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
were  not  two  reasons  for  getting  your  work  through? 
They  were  very  powerful  reasons. 

15.450.  They   overcame  the    difficulties    of  material 
entirely? — Yes. 

15.451.  You  never  knew  of  any  case  in  which  the 
Welfare  Department  did  not  get  its  own  way  prac- 
tically?— There  were  practically  no  cases.      / 

15.452.  From  the   production  side   they   were  prac- 
tically   our    bo=ses    as   far    as    the   welfare    was    con- 
cerned ? — Yes. 

15.453.  We   could   not  say  yes   or  no,   that   it  was 
a  wasteful  scheme — we  could  not  do  it.     I  would  ask 
you  whether  you  know  of  any  cases  where  this  freedom 
with   the   nation's  money — because,   after   all,   it  was 
practically  the  nation's  money — and  this  very  drastic 
power   we  had  led  to   extravagance.      Have  you  had 
any  cases   brought  to  yoiir   notice? — I  cannot  recall 
a  case  of  what  you  would  really  call  extravagance. 

15.454.  Did  you   ever  have  to  pull  up  your  people 
for  being  too  lavish   in  their   ideas? — Yes,  when  our 
officers  sometimes  came  back  and  made  recommenda- 
tions,   we    had    all    recommendations    vised    at    he!"'1 
quarters   before  they   were  carried  out,   and   some  of 
the  officers  would  ask  for  more  than  was  reasonable. 

15.455.  Did    you    ever    get    a    department    of    *he 
Ministry  of   Munitions  pointing  out  that  the  recom- 
mendations   were    too    lavish? — Yes,    then    it    was    a 
matter  of  consideration  between  us  and  we  came  to  an 
agreement. 

15.456.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   You  were  asked  certain 
questions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  nystagmus? 
—Yes. 

15.457.  And  you  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  have  an  examination  of  the  young  Inch 
with   a   view   to   see   whether   they   were  liable   to   lie 
subject    to     nystagmus    or    not.       Would     that    not 
necessarily  involve  a  general  physical  examination  of 
the   lads? — I  think    a    general    phys'cal    examination 
of  anyone  who  was  going  to  devote  his  life  to  mining 
would    be  very    advantageous,    but    on    the    point   of 
nystagmus    I    think    a    general   physical   examination 
would  not  enable  you  to  determine  whether  the  youth 
would  become  nystagmant. 

15.458.  If  you  had  to  examine  lads  would  you  not 
examine  them  in  relation  to  other  defects  which  might 
become  apparent  in  work? — Yes. 

15.459.  I    suppose    you    might    require    to    have    a 
general   phys'cal    examination  of,   the  men? — I   am   o 
great  advocate  of  that. 
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"X).  Do  you  think  the  men  themselves  would  be 
willing  t»  agree  I"  ili:u  The  present  generation  of 
MICH  wniihl  nut.  lako  to  it  very  kindly,  but  wherrM  i 
wo  have  luul  to  put  on  medical  examinations  they 
have  always  eonie  to  thorn  and  taken  it  aa  part  (if 
their  employment  very  soon. 

l.'i.lOl.  You  do  not  think  they  would  look  upon  it 
as  another  form  of  conscription  P — Certainly ;  the 
medical  examinations  that  we  wore  carrying  out 
during  the  war  time  dn  the  factories  we  very  nearly 
got  stopped  over  because  tho  men  thought  we  wore 
tr\ing  to  iincl  out  whether  they  ought  to  be  con- 
scripted. 

l.~>.  It'll'.  I  was  putting  this  question  to  see  whether 
it  did  not  inevitably  carry  you  much  further  than 
vim  intruded  by  implication? — Tho  examination  of 
i  he  eyo  need  not  carry  you  further,  but  if  you  ask  mo 
should  I  look  upon  it  as  anything  bad  if  it  were 
.•d  further,  I  should  say  no,  and  if  you  ask 
mo  if  I  think,  in  the  long  run,  no  opposition  would 
come  from  the  workers,  my  opinion  is  that  it  would 
become  perfectly  simple  to  carry  out. 

15,463.  As  time  went  on?— Yes. 

16,404.  I  think  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  have  a  Health  Depart- 
ment connected  with  industry? — Yes. 

15,466.  I  suppose  the  question  of  general  health 
is  a  public  question? — Yes. 

15.466.  It  is  proposed  to  set  up   a  department  of 
public  health?— Yes. 

15.467.  I    take    it    that  the   questions    involved    in 
public  health  will  come  under  the  supervision  of  that 
department.     It  is  rather  suggested  that  the  private 
employer   does   not   take   very   much   interest   in   the 
health  considerations  affecting  his  workmen? — Yes. 

15.468.  Taking    the    question    of    nystagmus,    is    it 
within  your  knowledge  that  certain  doctors  made  a 
careful   investigations  into  nystagmus,    and  that   the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Markham  at  once  intimated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  give  a  prize  for  the  best  electrical 
lamp  that  could  be  produced? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

15.469.  Still,   if  it  is  true  it  shows  that  there  ore 
certainly    employers    who  are    very    much    concerned 
about   the    physical    condition   of    their    workmen. -- 
Some  employers  are  splendid. 

15.470.  And   are  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  them? — Most  certainly. 

15.471.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  with  re- 
gard  to    the    infantile    death    rate    among    miners' 
children.     You  suggest  that  the  main  cause  is  atmo- 
spheric   conditions? — That    is   the    conclusion    drawn 
by  the  Medical  Research  Committee's  Report  that  was 
issued  last  year. 

15.472.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  fair  to  suggest 
that   it  might  be  very  largely   due  to  the   increased 
birth  rate? — I  should  not  accept  that. 

15.473.  I   am    not    suggesting    that    we   want    any 
fewer  births   among   the   people.     Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  that  it  is  due  to  the  increased  birth  rate 
among  the  people? — No,  certainly  not. 

15.474.  I    take    it    that    you    are    aware    that    the 
number   of   births   per   thousand   persons   among  the 
mining  population  is  very  much  higher  than  in  other 
industries? — Yes. 

15.475.  Do  you  know  the  figures?— I  have  not  them 
before  me. 

t'liiiiriiinn:  I  have  two  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
coming  to  speak  to  th;s  very  point. 

15.476.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   Then  I  do  not  want  to 
press  it  any  further.     I  take  it  that,  generally  speak- 
ing,   your    view    is    that    supervision    in    respect    of 
health  is  not  inconsistent  with  freedom  of  control  of 
production? — That  is  so. 

15.477.  You  are  not  here  to  advocate  that  we  must 
nationalise   the   mines   in  order   to  bring   about   tho 
results  that  you  have  in  view? — No. 

15.478.  As'  a  matter   of   fact,   I   gather   from   your 
pn'rit  generally  that  you  believe  in  freedom  of  move- 
ment?— Yes. 

16.479.  Do  you  agree  that  local  organisation  might 
ccme     about     without     Government     action  ?— Local 
organisation    certainly    could    come    about    without 
Government  action,  but  the  general  co-ordination  o 
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knowledge   no  obtained   could   hardly  be  carried   out 
without  a  eentral  organisation. 

16.480.  Would   thero   not  be  a  certain   amount  of 
freemasonry,    if   I    may  use,   the  exprncion,    between 
the  varioui  medical   men  who  were  working   in  the 
various    industries    under    such    an    organisation? — 
That  is  what  hag  been  tried  in  the  past  and  has  not 

li i    successful,    so   we   are   getting   a   Ministry    of 

Health  to-day. 

15.481.  Tho  Ministry  of  Health   would  help  to  co- 
ordinate the   organisation    without    the   necessity   of 
nationalising  the  means  of  production? — I  think  so. 

15.482.  I    take    it   that    in   your    view,    from    your 
experience,  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
of  co-operation  between  owners  and  workmen  which 
would  cover  the  interests  of   welfare  and   would  see 
that  bettor  social  conditions  were  established  within 
the  industry? — Certainly   it   is   possible,   but   I   have 
no  example  before  me  of  action  of  that  kind  having 
been  taken  by  any  industry  in  the  past.     That  is  alt. 

15.483.  But  you  rather  suggested,  I  think,  in  part 
of   your   evidence  that   you   saw   evidence   of   a  new 
spirit  being  introduced? — That  is  right. 

15.484.  You  made  it  clear,  I  think,  that  there  was 
what  you  call  an  added  interest  on  tho  part  of  the 
employers? — Yes.     It  was  not  altogether  final. 

15.485.  Is   not   the   position   this,    whether   on   the 
Government  side  or  the  side  of  the  employers  there 
has  been  a  great  awakening  as  a  result  of  the  war? 
—Yes. 

15.486.  And  that  the  action  which  tho  Government 
has    taken    has   merely    been    in    the   light   of    these 
facts? — The   Government  has   done   a   great   deal   to 
make  the  facts  known  and  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

15.487.  Is    it   not   the   case   that    the    Government 
merely    reflects    public    opinion    at    any    time? — Yes, 
but  in  this  case  it  has  done  more ;  it  has  ascertained 
the  facts  as  well  as  making  them  known. 

15.488.  Would  you  agree  with  me  when  I  suggest 
that  there  has  been  a  levelling  up  in  respect  of  public 
opinion  generally  upon  this  question? — I  quite  agree 
that  there  has. 

15.489.  And  that  if  the  industries  ;»re  left  entirely 
alone   this   spirit    moving    within    the    industry    will 
bring  about  the  results  we  desire? — I  do  not  think 
so,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  organisa- 
tion moving  from  industry  to  industry  and  comparing 
the  facts,  and  you  must  have  an  organisation  to  be 
able  to  advance   knowledge    on  these  matters ;   then 
that  knowledge  is  made  known  and  public  opinion  has 
followed. 

15.490.  I  think  you  suggested  that  this  co-ordina- 
tion of   knowledge   would   be   brought  about   by  the 
public  department  without  interfering  with  any  free- 
dom of  movement  in  the  industry  in  respect  of  its 
production? — That   would   be   working  on   that  line, 
but  you  have  to  have  a  central  organisation  to  do  it. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  keep  clearly  before  you. 

15.491.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  we  should  tie 
up  the  industry  in  order  to  bring   about   attention 
to  these  considerations  of  public  health?— I  am  only 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  welfare  and  safety 
points  are  best  conducted  by  a  central  organisation. 

15.492.  All  that   can   be   done   without   interfering 
with'  the   management     and     administration    of   the 
industry?— That    is    for    others    to   settle. 

express  a  skilled  opinion  there. 

15.493.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:    You    say   that   your 
experience   of   mining   has   been   very   slight?— Quite 
so. 

15.494.  Have  you  had  sufficient  experience  to  say 
that  the  conditions  in  factories  are  comparable  with 
those  of  mining?— It  is  not  comparable  at  all. 

15  495    Is  your  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to    draw   any    conclusion    as    to    whether    the    mines 
should  bo  nationalised?— I  have  not  made  any  sugges- 
tion about  the  nationalisation  of  mines, 
pointed  out  what  my  experience  has  been  in  the  past 

15496.  Is  that  a  conclusion  you  wish  to  draw  r1- 
do  not  wish  to  draw  any  conclusion  on  the  matter. 
It  would   be  absolutely  presumptuous  of   me  1 3  put 
forward  such  an  opinion. 
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15.497.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  to 
nationalise  mining  in  order  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of   things?— It  would   be  equally  presumptuous 
for  me  to  say  the  opposite. 

15.498.  You  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  regula- 
tion by  Government  and  not  by  the  employers  them- 
selves?— That  is  so. 

15.499.  And  that  the  carrying  out  of  these  regula- 
tions must  be  seen  to  by  Government? — Yes,  that  is 
right. 

15.500.  Is   there    any   greater   difficulty,    as   far  as 
mines   are    concerned,    in    carrying   that   out    under 
private  ownership  than  there  is  under  State  owner- 
ship?— Only  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  greater 
ease  of  getting  compliance  with  the  advice  given  by 
the  experts  in  Government-controlled   establishments 
than    in    private-owned  establishments. 

15.501.  In  Government  establishments  is  there  not 
mechanical  obedience  to  regulations? — Practically. 

15.502.  Without   room    for   any   intelligent   discre- 
tion?— No,  I  cannot  accept  your  adjective. 


15.503.  Mr.    Arthur   Balfour:    I   think   you   agree 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  miners  to  change  their 
clothes  when    they    come   out  of    the    pits   and    have 
them  thoroughly  dried? — Yes. 

15.504.  It  has  been  suggested  to  you  that  the  em- 
ployers have  been  lax   in   the   past   century  in  con- 
nections with  their  employees'  health? — Yes. 

15.505.  Do   you    not   think    that,    if   there    is    any 
blame,    it   ought    to   be   shared    by    the    Government 
for    not    setting    up    a    Department    of    Health? — I 
naturally  see  things  through  my  own  medical  specta- 
cles,  and   it  appeals  to   me.     Perhaps  I  am   a  little 
prejudiced  by  being  a   medical   man. 

15.506.  Has   not    the   time    come    when    the    whole 
public  health  should  be  considered  more  than  it  has 
been   in  the  past? — Yes. 

15.507.  It   is  true,  is  it  not,  that  large  extensions 
have  been  made  during  the  war,  and  greater   oppor- 
tunities have  been  given  for  welfare  extension? — Yes. 

15.508.  And  that  in  these  large  national  factories, 
where  you   have  very  large  units,   it   is  easy  to  pro- 
vide   for    the    welfare? — Yes,    proportionately    more 
economically. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


EDMUND    HENBY,    EARL    OF    STRAFFOKD,    Sworn    and  Examined. 


Chairman:  The  Earl  of  Strafford  is  a  trustee  of 
the  late  R.  G.  E.  Wemyss,  Esq.,  Torrie  and  Rennies- 
wells,  etc.,  Coalfields.  These  are  the  questions  that 
were  sent  out  to  him,  and  the  answers:  — 

Question  1. 

The  acreage  of  your  holding  of  land,  and  of  the 
proved  mineral  rights? 

Answer. 

The  acreage  of  Torrie  Estate,  including  foreshore,  is 
1,383  acres,  or  thereby  (Estate  756  or  thereby;  Fore- 
ihore  627  or  thereby). 

The  coal  and  other  minerals  are  let  to  the  Fife  Coal 
Company,  Ltd.,  until  Martinmas,  1939,  subject  to 
breaks. 

The  acreage  of  the  Rennieswells,  Over  Inzievar, 
Langleas,  and  Fernwoodlee  Coalfield  is  567  acres  or 
thereby.  The  coal  is  let  to  the  Coltness  Iron  Company, 
Ltd.,  until  Martinmas,  1944,  subject  to  breaks. 

NOTF,. — The  surface  of  Rennieswells,  Over  Inzie- 
var, and  Fernwoodlee  belongs  to  A.  D.  Smith-Sligo, 
Esq.,  of  Inzievar. 

Question  2. 

The  total  output  of  coal  and  other  minerals,  to 
date? 

Answer. 

Torrie  Coalfield  was  let  over  fifty  years  ago,  but  the 
lease  was  abandoned.  The  field  was  let  to  the  Fife 
Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  with  entry  as  at  Whit  Sunday, 
1908.  The  output  of  coal  from  1912  to  1918  was 
110,158  tons,  and  the  lordship  on  coal  sold  during  that 
period  £7,116  17s.  6d.  (79,269  tons). 

Rennieswells,  etc.,  Coalfield  has  been  worked  for  over 
fifty  years,  but  the  total  output  to  date  is  not  known. 
The  output  from  1909  to  1918  was  672,473,  and  the 
lordships  on  coal  sold  (575,731  '  tons)  during  that 
oeriod  £8,521. 

No  other  minerals  worked  from  these  fields. 


Question  3. 

The  average  annual  output  of  coal  and  other 
minerals  (10  years'  average)  ? 

Torrie  Coalfield.— 11,016  tons  output;  sold,  7,926 
tons. 

Rennieswells    Coalfield. — 67,247    tons    output;   sold, 

57,573  tons. 

No  other  minerals  worked. 

Question  4. 

The  royalty  payable  per  ton,  whether  fixed  or  on  a 
sliding  scale? 
Answer. 

Torrie  Coalfield. — One-twelfth  of  net  selling  price. 

Rennieswells  Coalfield — Fixed  rates  of  lordship. 

Question  5. 

The  average  annual  income? 
Answer. 

Torrie  Coalfield.— (10  years'  average),  £712;  average 
rate  of  lordship  per  ton,  21-537d. ;  pre-war  average, 
ll-536d.  sold. 

NOTE. — The   Trustees    have    paid    to    the   Inland 

Revenue,  in  respect  of  Excess  Mineral  Rights  Duty, 

years  1914,   1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  the  sum  of 

£1,679  6s.  8d. 

Rennieswells,  etc.,  Coalfield.— (10  years'  average), 
£852;  average  rate  of  lordship  per  ton  sold,  3-552d. 

Combined  Coalfields.— (10  years'  average),  65,499 
tons  of  coal  sold  (output  78,263)  ;  average  lordships, 
£1,563;  average  lordship  per  ton  of  coal  sold,  5-729d. 

Question  6. 

The  nature  of  the  root  of  your  title  or  titles? 
Answer. 

(The  lands  of  Torrie,  Wester  Inzievar,  Easter 
Inzievar,  and  others):  — 

Precept  from  Chancery  in  favour  of  James  Erskine 
Wemyss,  dated  25th  April,  1837. 

Precept  from  Chancery  in  favour  of  James  Hay 
Erskine  Wemyss,  dated  8th  August,  1854. 


'For  Statement  see  next  page.) 
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Tons. 

£       «.    d. 
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1 

7'lif  ('iillnesi  /run  (  'unijHtni/,  Ltd. 

1909 

1  9,696 

1  1  ,i;r,:, 

i:u    0    0 

1910 

2;i,  i'(  17 

l'.i,n:i:i 

227     0     0 

(RennieswMIs  and  Inxievar 

1911 

27,093 

19,689 

225    0    0 

Lordships,  per  Treping 

Minerals.) 

1912 

1913 

41,341 

76,855 

33,665 
68,066 

386     0    0 
879    0    0 

1 

Ton  - 
Dunfermline  Splint, 

Average      Lordship     (The 
Coltness   Iron    Company, 

11114 
1916 

108,221 
89,546 

98,076 
79,482 

,456     0    0 
,231    0    0 

Sa 

CO 

etc.,  4  Id. 
Lochgelly      Splint, 

Ltd.),  3'552d.  per  ton  sold. 

1916 

1917 

105,542 
96,828 

89,060 

82,950 

,437    0    0 
,304    0    0 

etc.,  2fd. 

1918 

84,007 

73,306 

,242    0    0 

672,473 

575,731" 

8,521    0    0 

2 

Tin-  l-'ifr  Coal  Company,  Ltd. 

1909 

_ 

_^_ 

^_ 

1910 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Torrie  Minerals.) 

Average  Lordship  (The  Fife 
Coal      Company,      Ltd.), 
21-537d.  per  ton  sold. 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

3,277 
10,057 
17,069 
13,963 
16,529 
25,279 
23,984 

2,689 
8,18(1 
13,294 
9,856 
11,155 
18,210 
15,869 

124  17    5 

406  16  10 
696     0  10 
653     8     7 
1,163    0    9 
2,096  11   it 
1,976     1     3 

11-145 
11-927 

1  2-566  ~1 
15-912 
25-022  }• 
27-632 
29-885  J 

Lordship,  one-twelfth 
of  net  selling  price. 

Excess  Mineral  Rights 
Duty  paid  to  Inland 
Revenue,    1914    to 
1918. 

- 

110,158 

79,259 

7,116  17     6 

21-537 

Total  Coal  sold— 1909  to  1918, 
654,990  tons. 

Wemyss  Estates  Office, 

East  Wemyss,  Fife, 

5th  May,  1919. 


15.509.  Mr.  llobert  Smillie:  You  say  the  acreage  of 
the  Torrio  estates,  including  the  foreshore ;  have  you 
the  foreshore  down  to  low  water  mark?     How  far  do 
you  follow  the  seam? — That,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  unable 
to  tell  you. 

15.510.  Are  you   working  on  the  sea  coast? — It   is 
near  the  sea  that  it  is  worked. 

15.511.  You  say  it  includes  the  foreshore? — I  think 
so. 

15.512.  That  is  along  the  sea  coast?— Quite  so. 

15.513.  Do  you  know  how  far  your  rights  go  out? — 
I  do  not. 

15.514.  The  trustees  have  not  worked  any  coal  on 
this  estate  themselves? — Not  on  the  Torrie  estate. 

15.515.  Have    the    trustees   of    the    Wemyss    estate 
worked  any  coal  at  all? — Not  the  estate  trustees. 

15.516.  The  Torrie  coalfield  you  say  was  let  over  50 
years  ago,   and  the  lease   was   abandoned.       Do  you 
remember  what  company  had  it  50  years  ago? — No, 
I  am  afraid  not. 

15.517.  Do  you  remember  or  not  whether  shafts  were 
sunk? — I  have  no  idea.     I  do  not  know. 

15.518.  The  field  was  let  to  a  private  company  in 
HNK     Did  the  output  only  start  in  1912?— Quite  so. 
From  the  figures  here  produced  I  suppose  that  is  the 
ease. 

15.519.  Will  you  look  at  the  end  of  your  precis  ;  it 
is  signed  James  Edmond,  factor.     Was  this  made  up 
liy  .1  nines  Kdmond,  factor? — That  is  so. 

15.520.  And  simply  put  into  your  hands? — That  is 
so. 

1."  .521.  It  is  usually  taken  that  the  precis  that  a 
witness  hands  in  is  his  own  and  that  he  is  able  to 
speak  to  it.  This  is  not  yours? — It  is  not  mine.  It 
is  prepared  by  the  factor  to  the  trustees. 

1-V.VJ'J.  I'liiiinnnn:  What  is  *,he  name  of  the  factor? 
.Tames  Kdmond. 

15  5'J3.  Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  for  us  to 
call  him? — I  think  ho  could  speak  with  more  authority 
to  the  actual  figures,  as  to  how  these  figures  are 
arrived  at. 

• 
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Total  Lordships, 
.£15,637  17«.  6</. 


Combined  Coalfields  — 
Average  Lordship  per  ton. 
5'729d. 

JAS.  EDMOND, 

Factor. 


15.524.  I   quite   agree  with  Mr.    Smillie  that  it   is 
far  better  to  ask  a  gentleman  who  knows  something 
about  the  subject  than  a  gentleman  who  does  not? — 
Quite  so. 

15.525.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie :    Perhaps  the   witness 
might  know    more   about   one   point    than    even    the 
factor,  and  that  is  about  the  titles.     Have  you  ever 
seen  this  precept  from  Chancery  in  favour  of  James 
Erskine  Wemyss  dated  13th  April,  1837? — No,  I  have 
never  seen  it.     I  think  on  the  question  of  the  title 
it  would  be  better  to  call  the  law  agents  than  our- 
selves. 

15.526.  I  understand  die  Secretary  invited  Captain 
Wemyss.   and  Captain   Wemyss  said  he   was  not   the 
person   who   ought   to  be   called ;   that   somebody   else 
ought  to  be  called.     This  Commission  has  been  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  or  not  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  nation  to  nationalise  the  mines 
and   minerals? — Quite  sj. 

15.527.  We    are    anxious    to     know     whether    the 
minerals  held   under  the  land  held   by   the   Wemyss 
trustees  should  be  nationalised,  and  we  want  to  know 
whether  .in  that  case,  as  in  hundreds  of  other  cases, 
a  title  can  be  shown  to  justify  the  present  owners? 
— Quite  so. 

15.528.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  on  that? 
• — I   could   not   personally  give  you   any   information 
without   information   supplied  by  the   law   agents   of 
the  trustees. 

15.529.  You   are   the    Chairman  of  the  trustees? — 
No,  I  am  one  trustee  of  three. 

15.530.  Who  are  the  others? — One  is  the  widow  of 
the  late   Mr.   Wemyss,  Lady  Eva  Wemyss,   and   the 
other  is  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss.     He  is  the  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

15.531.  Is   he   one   of   those    for  whom   you    are    a 
trustee? — That  is  so. 

15.532.  You  hold  meetings,  I  suppose,  occasionally :- 
— Yes,  we  do. 

15.533.  Have   you   had  a   meeting   since  this   Com- 
mission was  set  up?— No. 
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15.534.  Did    you    consult    either    of   your    two   co- 
trustees    before   you    came    here? — I    have    seen    Sir 
Rosslyn  Wemyss,  but  not  on  these  figures. 

15.535.  Did  you  get  an  invitation  from  Mr.  McNair 
to  oome  here? — Last  night. 

15.536.  Was  there  anything  added  to  that  invita- 
tion as  to  bringing  some  documents? — No,  I  had  a 
telegram  which  I  received  last  night. 

15.537.  You  have  not  as  far  as  you  know  seen  the 
charter    or    the    title    deeds   or    the    precept    from 
Chancery    in    favour    of    Erskine    Wemyss? — To    my 
knowledge  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  legal  docu- 
ments. 

15.538.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  You  were  asked  by  Mr. 
Smillie  as  to  whether  the  trustees  had  worked  any 
coal  upon  your  estate,   and  I   understood  you   said, 
No.— No. 

15.539.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  late  Mr.  Randolph 
Wemyss   spent  enormous  sums   of   money    upon   the 
endeavour  to  develop  this  estate? — Very  large  sums 
of  money. 

15.540.  Did  he  not  expend  large  sums  of  money  in 
developing  a  tramway  system? — That  is  so. 

15.541.  Was  he  not  very  energetic   in   laying  out 
what  would  be  regarded  as  very  progressive  houses 
for  the  workmen? — Certainly. 


15.542.  Associated  with  his  colliery? — He  did  that. 

15.543.  It   is  publicly  reported  that  as  proprietor 
he   crippled  himself   financially  in   an  endeavour   to 
develop  the  resources  of  his  property  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible? — I  think  that  may  be  so.     Possibly 
I  should  not  be  here  as  a  trustee  if  that  were  not  the 
case. 

15.544.  In    any    case,   we    have   here    a    proprietor 
who   was   particularly    progressive    in   his   endeavour 
to  develop  the  resources  at  his  disposal? — Certainly. 

15.545.  I  assume  that  the  trustees  are  opposed  to 
the  nationalisation  of  minerals? — I  cannot  speak  on 
behalf  of  my  other  two  colleagues. 

15.546.  Chairman :  I  see  Mr.  James  Edmond  is  the 
factor,   and  his  address  is  given   as  Wemyss  Estate 
Office,  East  Wemyss,  Fife. — Yes. 

15.547.  Is   he   unwell? — No.     He   may   be   here  for 
all  I  know. 

Chairman :   I  will  call  him. 

Witness:    No,  he  is  in  Scotland,  I  understand. 

15.548.  Chairman  :   Is  he  unwell  that  he  is  not  able 
to  come? — No,  he  is  not  unwell. 

Chairman :  Is  Capt.  Wemyss  here  ? 
Capt.  Wemyss:   I  am  here. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Examined. 


MICHAEL  JOHN  ERSKINE   WEMYSS,    Sworn   and 

15.551.  You  personally  do  not  know  much  about  it? 
— No,  not  the  estate  management. 

15.552.  Who    is    the    gentleman    who   would    know 
all   about  it? — The  factor,   Mr.   James  Esmond,   and 
Mr.   Gemmell,  the  mining  engineer. 

15.553.  We  have  had  him  here. — He  is  in  the  room 
now. 


15.549.  Chairman :     I    have    not    the    pleasure    of 
having  a  proof  of  yours,  so  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions.     When    did   you    come    into  possession    of 
the    estate    as    tenant    for    life? — The    estates    are 
managed  by  3  trustees  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
any   interest  in   it  at  all.     It  all  goes  to  the  mort- 
gagees.    I  am  not  even  a  trustee. 

15.550.  All    the    income    goes    to    the    mortgagees? 
Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  JOHN  TRYON,   Recalled  and  Further  Examined. 


15,554.  Chairman:  Will  you -kindly  go  on  reading 
your  proof  from  the  point  where  you  left  off  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Witness : 

"  Reasons  against  Nationalisation. 
I  base  my  objections  on  the  following  grounds :  — 

1.  That  minerals  (except  royal  minerals)  have 
always  been  recognised  as  private  property  and  as 
such  have  been  the  basis  of  legal  transactions  be- 
tween vendor  and  purchaser,  lessor  and  lessee, 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  and  the  financial  security 
of  the  community  is  based  on  the  sanctity  of  private 
ownership,  and  in  cases  where  property  has  been 
compulsorily  acquired  it  has  been  at  any  rate  on  the 
theoretical  basis  that  the  expropriated  owner  shall 
not  suffer  pecuniary  loss.  Hence  on  the  acquisition 
of  a  business  the  expropriated  owner  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  entitled  to  the  cost  of  reinstatement. 
As  regards  proof  of  title,  the  Courts  have  held  that 
a  mere  possessory  title  of  twelve  years  when  it  con- 
fers an  indefeasible  title  to  the  surface  also  confers 
it  as  regards  the  minerals  under  it,  and  it  is  idle  to 
dispute  the  present  legal  ownership  to-day. 

2.  That  the  payment  of  royalties  to  a  Lessor  makes 
it  his  interest  to  see  that'  no  coal  workable  at  a  profit 
should  be  left  ungotten  or  wasted  and  also  tends  to 
ensure  that  the  colliery   shall   be  so  developed   and 
worked  that  there  shall  be  as  little  risk  as  may  be  of 
fire  or  other  accident  prejudicial  to  the  life  of  the 
Colliery,   in  like  manner  that  small  houses  built  on 
land  held  under  ground  lease  are  generally  far  better 
built  than  those  erected  by  speculative  builders  on 
their  own  freehold. 

3.  That  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  persons 
constituting  the  Nation  is  fixed,  such  as  land,  mines, 
etc.,  but  such  fixed  wealth  is  of  little  or  no  productive 
value  without  the  application  to  it  of  floating  capital. 
An  attack  on  any  form  of  fixed  wealth  tends  to  the 


limitation  of  the  application  of  floating  capital  to 
fixed  wealth  generally,  thus  depreciating  the  produc- 
tive value  of  all  fixed  wealth  whether  the  subject  of  the 
particular  attack  or  not.  This  fact  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  result  of  the  special  taxation  or 
land  by  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  which  un- 
doubtedly reduced  greatly  the  building  of  houses  from 
which  the  community  is  now  suffering. 

4.  That  any  attack    on    fixed  wealth    causes  great 
difficulty  in  borrowing  money  on  the  security   of  it. 
As  a  Director  of  a  P  inancial  Institution  with  funds 
of  about  20  millions  sterling,  this  is  within  my  own 
knowledge.        Hitherto  Mining  Royalties  arising  from 
developed  and  properly  managed  mines  have  been  con- 
sidered a  sound  security  and  basis  for  credit.     It  is 
in  my  opinion  dangerous  to  the  community  to  shake 
confidence  in  the   permanency   of   such   security.     In 
my  opinion  the  existence  of  such   an  enquiry  as  the 
present  one  in  itself  ttnds  to  bring  along  Financial 
trouble  in  our  present  state  of  indebtedness. 

5.  Seeing  that  the  product  of  industry  must  after 
the  expenditure  of  that  required  for  cost  of  production 
be  sufficient — 

(a)  To   provide   a  sufficient  reserve   to  maintain 

the  industry  and  to  replace  that  destruc- 
tion of  capital  which  is  continuous,  and 
provide  for  further  development. 

(b)  To    provide    its    due   proportion   of   national 

revenue. 

(c)  To   provide  a  sufficient   rate   of    interest  for 

money  invested  in  it. 

My  view  is  that  nationalisation  would  imperil  the 
provision  of  all  of  the  above  because  there  would  be 
continual  political  pressure  to  reduce  the  necessary 
profit  whereby  the  national  wealth  would  be  dimin- 
ished, whereas  it  is  all  important  that  there  should 
be  an  accumulation  of  wealth. 

6.  That    private   ownership    of    commercial    under- 
takings constitutes  a  large  market'  for  any  invention 
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nl  pi'.-!,  i  n-:il  nsr,  u  bile  if  the  ownership  is  in  one  hand 
iln'i.'  i>  no  roiupri  ition,  and  I ho  talents  of  inventors 
uiuiM  nut.  In'  likely  to  bo  put  in  rxririse  to  the  same 
extent  under  State  as  under  private  ownership.  Coal 
mining  with  Us  allied  trades  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  exception  to  this  principle.  Also  young  men  of 
ability  an-  more  likely  to  get  recognition  at  an  early 
date  nniliM-  pi  iv  Hi-  than  under  State  ownership. 

7.  That    it   is   prejudicial   to   the   community   that 
tin-  Statr   .should    bo   an  ever-increasing   employer  of 
labour  nnlr.ss  tin-  ei|iiiv.il"nt  of  Military  Law  is  aj>]>li   •! 
to  State  employees.     A  strike  of  workmen  against  a 
private    employer   is   comparatively    un    unimportant 
crcnt.     A  strike  of  workmen  against  the  State  is  a 
defiance  of  the  State. 

8.  That  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  govern, 
not  as  such  to  compete  with  the  governed  in  industry, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should  conduct 
mining  operations,  which  would  not  bo  equally  applic- 
able to  agriculture.     There  is   as  great  diversity   in 
conditions  of  agriculture  such  as  quality  and  value 
of  land  and  of  crops  as  in  the  mining  industry.     If  the 
State   carried    on  the   industry    of    coal    mining    the 
great  protection  given  to  miners  by  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation     Acts     would     be     seriously     weakened. 
Officials  of  the  State  are  not  likely  to  be  more  com- 
petent or  more  careful  than  the  managers  of  private 
enterprise.    The  probability  is  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  conceal  any  incompetence  or  carelessness 
on   the    part  of   the    State   official,    while   inspectors 
for  the  State  are  keen  to  detect  errors  in  the  case 
of  private  ownership. 

An  instance  snowing  that  the  State  is  not 
immaculate  because  public  recently  in  the  case  of  the 
vendor  of  butter  proved  to  be  adulterated  but  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  supplied  by  the  Government  to 
him  for  sale,  the  Magistrate  refusing  to  allow  the 
prosecution  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  Government's 
request. 

9.  That    the  evidence     of     the     Inland     Revenue 
Authorities   is   conclusive   that,    so    long    as    colliery 
owners  were  uncontrolled,  the  trade  was  content  with, 
the  very  moderate  average  rate  of  about  8  per  cent, 
interest  on  actual  capital  invested  in  the  trade,  and 
I  cannot  find  that  colliery  owners  have  done  anything 
to  justify    their    expropriation.        I   have    read  the 
evidence  given  by  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  with  regard 
to    alleged  waste   and  the   reduction    in    the  cost   of 
working    coal    under   united    effort.     I    am    inclined 
to  think  that,  as  is  usually   the  case,   he  has   taken 
advantage  on  the  credit  side  of  all  economies,  but  has 
not  set   off   on    the  debit   side     the    losses,    as,    for 
example,   interest  and  sinking  fund  on  expenditure. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  capital  has  to  be 
got   back  during   the   lifetime  of  the  mine,   and   in 
many  old  mines  Hearing  exhaustion  it  would  not  pay 
to  put  in  expensive  plant  now.     In  recent   develop- 
ments he  admits  that  there  is  a  great  advance. 

10.  That     iron     and     steel     masters    using     great 
quantities  of   fuel  require    coal    of    special     quality 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  hence  many  of  them 
have   their   own  collieries.        If   these  collieries   pass 
out  of  their  control  they  will  have  no  certainty  of 
having  the   quality  of  coal   which   they   require,   or, 
indeed,  of  getting  the  supplies  they  need.       In  these 
oases  great  injury  might  be  inflicted  on  such  manu- 
facturers without  any  compensation  therefor.     Some 
of  the  miners'   advocates  seem  to  consider  coal  is  of 
one  description  only,   whereas  it  varies  greatly  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  seam,  some  descriptions 
being  suitable  for  one  purpose  and  some  for  another. 

11.  That  the   position  of   managers,    and  in  many 
cases  their  income,  depends  on  the  successful  organisa- 
tion   and    administration  of    the    undertakings    they 
manage,   each  manager   having    to    mate    his     own 
concern  a  success,  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  as 
well  as  of   the  shareholders.     In  practice   it   is   very 
exceptional  that   a  trade  can  continuously  make  an 
excessive  profit  while  the  application  of  capital  to  it 
is    free,  because   high    profits    draw  more   capital   to 
it  and  competition  reduces  profits. 

The  Government  have  already,  as  regards  railways, 
converted  an  annual  profit  of  47  millions  to  an  annual 
loss  of  100  millions.  They  now  propose  U>  convert 
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an  annual  profit  of  20  millions  from  the  coal  trade  into 
an  annual  low  of  40  million*,  which  can  always  be 
easily  done  by  limiting  the  value  of  the  product  of 
tho  industry  and  by  forcing  up  the  cost  of  produc- 
Payrnent  to  owners  of  tho  property  of  it* 
•  ir  value  by  securities  based  on  lotto*,  instead 
of  profits,  from  an  industry  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
Gilbertian  farce,  and  in  tho  absence  of  fuil  payment 
ot  value  bona  fide  and  honestly  ascertained  the  State 
is  merely  a  combined  organisation  for  the  wrongful 
conversion  of  the  property  of  individual  members  of 
it.  The  credit  of  such  a  State  must  be  impaired. 

l!n  ilicay  Wayont. 

On  the  question  of  waste  as  regards  railway 
wagons,  complaint  has  been  made  by  those  advo- 
cating nationalisation  that  there  has  been  waste 
through  owners  having  private  wagons  which  are 
returned  empty.  Seeing  that  by  the  Kates  and 
Charges  Order  (Confirmation  Acts  1891  of  the  railway 
romp. inies  it  is  provided  that  the  companies  shall  not 
be  bound  to  provide  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of 
Class  A  merchandise  (and  coal  is  Class  A)  how  could 
the  colliery  owners  do  otherwise  than  provide  their 
own  trucks?  And  in  what  respect  is  the  complaint 
against  mine  owners  justified?  If  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint exists  it  would  appear  to  be  against  Parlia- 
ment, though  there  are  grounds  for  private  owner- 
ship of  trucks.  Complaint  is  made  by  advocates  ol 
nationalisation  that  by-product  plants  are  n«>t  practi- 
cally universal  and  as  showing  want  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  colliery  owner.  They  are  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  coal  will  not  coke — none 
of  Lord  Dudley's  coal  will  coke,  and  unless  coal  will 
coke  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  it  for  by-products. 
Lord  Dudley  consumes  some  60,000  touj  of  coke 
annually,  and  I  feel  sure  would  give  a  very  large  sum 
to  any  one  who  could  find  out  how  to  make  coke 
suitable  for  blast-furnaces  from  his  coal.  With 
respect  to  by-products  used  for  the  purposes  of  war 
like  those  necessary  for  production  of  high  explosives 
the  Government  refused  to  prepare  for  war  a  nd  there 
was  no  market  for  such  products  in  this  country,  nor 
any  object  in  experimenting  in  that  for  which  there 
was  no  market.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  did 
prepare  for  war,  and  therefore  provided  themselves 
with  material  for  which  they  knew  the  use  they 
could  put  it  to. 
Housing. 

With  respect  to  housing,  when  mining  in  the  South 
Staffordshire  district  began  to  be  largely  developed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
large  numbers  of  colliers  were  permitted  to  erect 
cottages  and  improve  land  by  making  gardens  on  the 
then  Earl  of  Dudley's  land  on  payment  of  a  very 
small  rnnt.  When  John  William  Earl  of  Dudley  died 
in  the  year  1833,  he  by  his  will  left  the  estates  to 
his  cousin,  the  late  Earl  of  Dudley,  as  tenant  for 
life,  the  estates  being  strictly  settled.  Seeing  that 
the  cottages  had  been  erected  by  the  miners  on  the 
estates,  and  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Will  had  no  power 
to  sell  or  deal  with  these  houses  at  less  than  the 
improved  value,  they  applied  in  the  year  1847  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  sell  to  the  occupiers  at  a 
price  which  would  not  include  the  value  of  any  build- 
ings or  improvements,  to  pay  compensation  to  any 
persons  too  poor  or  unwilling  to  purchase,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  enabling  the  Trustees  to  sell  at  such 
prices  as  they  might  think  fair  but  not  at  less  than 
two  years'  purchase  of  the  improved  values  of  the 
property,  and  in  their  discretion  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  to  occupiers  who  did  not  pur- 
chase, the  Act  creating  no  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenants.  At  that  time  (1847)  there  were  about 
2,000  such  occupiers,  about  half  of  whom  have  at 
various  times  since  the  passing  of  the  Art  purchased 
their  holdings  under  its  provisions^  and  there  are  now 
about  800  tenants  who  hold  land  originally  subject  o 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  who  are  still  charged  lor 
rent  but  little  more  than  the  rental  value  of  the  bare 
site,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  between  £4  and 
£.5  an  acre  for  the  land  occupied,  including  tho 
houses  and  buildings  thereon.  Under  the  aforesaid 
conditions  repairs  are  done  by  the  occupiers.  Some 
of  the  tenants  have  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  one 
house.  The  Estate  Office  pays  all  the  rates,  including 
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water-rate,  the  cottage  tenant  repaying  with  the 
rent  the  rates  paid  on  his  behalf.  On  the  death  of 
a  tenant  it  is  the  practice  to  give  some  member  of 
the  family  the  enjoyment  of  his  holding,  one  who 
had  taken  care  of  an  aged  father  or  mother  being 
generally  chosen.  The  occupiers  are  not  in  any  way 
hmited  to  persons  engaged  in  collieries  or  to  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 

When  the  Baggeridge  Colliery  began  to  be  opened 
the  question  of  housing  was  fully  considered,  and 
it  was  felt  that  it  should  be  open  to  persons  engaged 
/n  the  provision  of  houses,  sucn  as  builders,  to  provide 
them  The  district  is  a  populous  one,,  and  with 
industries  on  a  large  scale  of  many  descriptions  em- 
ploying much  labour.  In  fact  the  owner  did  not 
wish  to  compete  unduly  with  the  general  public  in 
supplying  the  demand  for  houses,  while  he  was  ready 
to  provide  the  land.  When  it  appeared  that  theic 
was  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  others  to  bund, 
it  was  proposed  to  the  colliery  workers  that  they 
migiht  form  a  company  in  which  they  would  be  share- 
holders, for  the  erection  of  houses  with  gardens  w 
them,  in  which  case  Lord  Dudley  would  let  them 
land  for  a  long  term  at  a  very  small  rent,  and  that 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  Directors  should  be  work- 
men engaged  at  the  colliery  so  that  they  might  have 
the  control,  the  remainder  of  the  Board  being  repre- 
sentatives of  management  to  assist  in  providing  the 
necessary  finance  and  give  the  board  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  but  the  scheme  was  not  accepted. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  the  proposal  would  encourage 
thrift  and  give  the  men  a  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  concern." 

15.555.  Chairman :    When    was    it   that     the     Bag- 
geridge Colliery  was  opened? — It  began  to  be  sunk  in 
about  1900,  and  about  1911  it  began  to  work.     There 
were   a   great   many    roads   to    be   made,    and    many 
things   to   be   done.     The   Baggeridge   Company    was 
formed  in  1911,  and  it  was  about  1912  or  1913,  just 
before  the   war,   that  this   proposal   was   made.        It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  housing  schemes. 

"  A  great  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  houses  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Miners' 
Federation  are  opposed  to  what  may  be  termed  tied 
houses — that  is,  that  the  right  of  occupation  shall 
depend  on  continuance  of  employment  by  their  owner. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  views  of  the  miners,  but  iV 
is  obvious  that  if  occupation  and  employment  do  not 
coincide  the  owner  may,  after  having  erected  the 
houses,  be  again  placed  in  the  position  of  his  workers 
being  without  houses,  especially  in  a  district  where 
the  industries  are  varied  and  there  is  competition 
for  houses.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this  difficulty 
that  the  proposal  which  would  practically  make  +he 
colliers  their  own  landlords  was  put  before  them. 
When  there  has  appeared  to  be  any  demand  for  land 
for  the  erection  of  houses,  areas  have  been  offered  for 
sale  by  auction  in  suitable  plots,  and  many  sales 
have  been  made  privately. 

Accidents. 

With  reference  to  accidents  in  the  mines,  for  very 
many  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act  there  was  a  fund  guaranteed  by  the 
owner,  and  to  which  he  contributed  more  than  half, 
to  provide  for  compensation  in  every  case  of  accident, 
the  fund  being  administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
miners.  On  the  passing  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  the  miners  on  the  estate  contracted  out  of  the 
Act,  preferring  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled under  the  then  existing  arrangements. 

Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  we  went  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

15.556.  Chairman :   You  contracted  out  of  that  Act. 
I  think  there  was  a  decision  on  that  in  1893  F — Yes. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  lies  with  the  royalty 
and  colliery  owners  to  put  forward  some  alternative 
scheme  to  nationalisation.  I  ^ubmit  that  the  onus 
of  proof  that  such  a  change  would  be  of  public  bene- 
fit lies  with  those  who  demand  it,  and  at  present  I 
know  of  no  such  proof. 

Wages. 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  the  profits  of  the 
industry  between  capital  and  labour,  there  has  for 
40  years  and  more  been  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  based 


on  prices.  I  see  no  objection  to  such  sliding  scale 
being  based  on  profits,  but  I  think  that  course  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  worker.  The  profits  of  a  mine 
may  be  reduced,  for  example,  by  the  necessity  of 
pumping,  while  the  selling  price  would  not  be  reduced. 
There  would  be  no  reduction  in  average  selling  price, 
but  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  average  profits. 

Valuation. 

In  the  event  of  purchase  of  mines  by  the  State, 
it  is  obvious  that  every  colliery  and  royalty  owner's 
interest  would  have  to  be  the  subject  of  separate 
valuation,  but  this  is  a  question  respecting  which 
mining  engineers  are  conversant  and  will  give  evi- 
dence, and  therefore  I  do  not  deal  with  it." 

The  Chairman:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Tryon. 

The  Witness:  May  1  say  before  lam  cross- 
examined  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  1 
want  to  add  on  account  of  what  I  have  heard  here!' 

15,557.  The  Chairman:  Yes,  will  you  do  so?— OM 
point  was  with  respect  to  commons,  because  Lord 
Dudley  is  the  owner  of  a  considerable  area  of  minerals 
under  commons  which  have  been  enclosed  and  the 
Preamble  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  (24  Geo.  III.  1784) 
for  the  enclosure  is  this  :  "  And  whereas  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward  " 
they  were  Viscounts  then —  "  is  lord  of  the  manor  of 
the  borough  and  foreign  of  Dudley  aforesaid,  and  as 
such  is  entitled  to  the  soil  of  the  said  commons  waste 
lands  and  commonable  places  and  to  the  royalties  with- 
in the  said  manor  or  parish  "  — that  is  a  true  and 
accurate  representation  of  the  law.  The  soil  of  the 
commons  never  belonged  to  any  member  of  the  public 
who,  as  such,  had  no  interest  in  it  whatever.  It  was 
originally  absolutely  in  the  ownership  of  the  lord. 
The  lord,  when  he  parcelled  out  his  estate,  kept  so 
much  demesne  for  himself,  but  sub-fued  certain  parts 
of  the  estate  to  freeholders,  and  he  sub-feud  certain 
parts  of  the  estate — or  at  least  did  not  sub-feu  them, 
but  he  granted  the  occupation  of  certain  parts  of  the 
estates  to  copyholders  who  were  tenants  who  were 
at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  part  of  the 
land  was  appropriated,  the  soil  being  in  the  lord,  for 
certain  benefits  which  the  commoners  had  over  the 
surface.  Those  rights  varied  according  to  the  custom 
of  every  individual  manor.  Some  had  common  of 
turbary  (the  right  of  cutting  turf)  ;  others1  had 
estovers  (the  right  of  having  wood  or  gorse) ;  others 
had  the  right  of  putting  sheep  on  them.  These  rights 
were  generally  and  broadly  speaking  limited  to 
the  tenants  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
so  that  the  ownership  of  the  whole  thing  WHS  limited 
to  the  ownership  of  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  Then 
it  being  found,  or  Parliament  considering,  and  both 
sides  agreeing,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  land  was  going  to  very 
little  use,  Parliamentary  bargains  were  made  between 
the  lords  and  the  commoners  having  these  limited 
rights,  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of  the  commoners 
having  an  undivided  right,  not  in  the  soil,  but  in 
what  you  may  call  the  produce  of  the  surface,  they 
should  have  a  defined  portion  of  the  surface  subject 
to  such  rights  as  the  enclosure  Act  might  give  to  the 
lord,  or  provide  that  the  lord  should  retain  (not  give 
to  him,  but  allow  him  to  retain)  his  ownership  of  the 
soil  below  the  surface — in  other  words  the  minerals. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  enclosure  of  Dudley, 
it  being  well  known  and  it  having  been  so  for  100 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Enclosure  Act,  that 
there  were  mines,  and  it  not  being  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  that  the  right  of  working  those  mines 
should  be  taken  away  to  the  injury  either  of  the 
public,  because  the  public  wanted  to  consume  them,  or 
of  the  lord,  it  was  provided  that,  "  nothing  in 
this  Act  contained  shall  prejudice  or  defeat  the  right 
or  interest  of  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward  or  the  lord  or  lords  of  the  manor  of  Dudley 
aforesaid  for  the  time  being  of  his  or  their  lessee 
or  lessees,  in  and  to  all  mines  of  coals,  ironstone, 
limestone,  glass  house  pot  clay,  fire-brick  clay  and 
all  other  mines  and  minerals  whatsoever  excent 
common  brick-clay  and  common  freestone  and 
rubble  or  rotch  stone,  in  or  under  the  said 
commons,  waste  lands  and  commonablo  places 
but  he  and  they  shall,  and  '  may  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  have,  hold,  enjoy 
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raise,  get,  take,  anil  curry  away  nil  such  mines  and 
minerals  :i.s  aforesaid,  as  fully  and  effectually  to  nil 
intent  ,  .in,]  {imposes  as  he  or  the\  might  nr  ought 
to  have  hrld  ami  enjoyed  tho  .same  lict'ore  the  passing 
of  tins  A.!,  or  111  MM  the  same  had  never  been 
Miaile,  :ind  for  that  purpose  to  u.se  all  p'ts  already 
sunU  down  in  any  of  tho  said  lands  and  gioumh 
and  all  ;• ,i n  ,.  engines  and  buildings  thereon  erected 
or  standing.  together  with  full  mid  free  liberty,  power 
and  authority  to  and  for  the  said  Lord  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward  and  the  lord  or  lords  of  the  snid 
manor  for  tlje  time  being  nnd  his  and  their  lessees 
and  his  and  their  agents,  servants,  colliers,  minors 
nnd  workmen  to  dig  and  get  clay  for  making  an  I 
burning  of  bricks,  tiles,  gutters  and  cress  in  and 
upon  the  said  lands  and  grounds  for  the  use  of  any 
colliery  or  coalwork  now  open  or  hereafter  to  be 
oprih-d  and  worked,  or  for  repairing  any  old  or 
creeling  any  new  buildings  which  may  bo  requisite  and 
necessary  for  carrying  on  working,  raising  and  gutting 
such  niinc.s  and  minerals  and  to  bore,  dig  and  delve 
for  such  mines  and  minerals,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  sink  any  number  of  pit  or  pits  which  shall  be 
thought  necessary."  Then  there  is  a  proviso  that 
whereas  great  damage  would  be  done  to  the  allottees 
by  the  exercising  of  these  rights  there  was  to  be  a 
subscription  to  a  common  fund  from' all  the  persons 
to  whom  the  laws  were  allotted  so  as  to  make 
good  the  loss.  Now  that  was  the  principle  of 
the  Act,  and  that  is  the  law.  You  may  alter  the 
law,  but  I  venture  to  say  it  is  perfectly  idle  in  those 
days  to  talk  about  a  doubt  as  to  the  law.  I  have 
read  the  cross-examination  of  Lord  Durham  by  Mr. 
Smillie,  and  ho  read  a  passage  out  of  Williams,  but 
the  charming  thing  was  that  he  did  not  realise  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  estate."  Of  course,  the  King 
is  the  ultimate  owner,  but  it  is  subject  to  "  estate," 
and  the  estate  which  the  King  gave  was  an  indefeasible 
estate  in  inheritance  free  from  charge  »nd  encum- 
brance, which  the  King  has  no  authority  or  pre- 
rogative to  take  away.  He  tried  to  take  it  away 
through  his  servants  the  other  day  in  the  case  of 
the  Royal  Be  Keyser's  Hotel,  under  the  Defence  of 
tho  Realm  Act,  and  the  Courts  held  that  he  had  no 
prerogative  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  only 
rights  left  in  the  King  are  about  two.  One  is  if 
the  owner  dies  without  heirs  and  without  having 
disposed  of  his  estate  effectually,  then  in  that  case 
it  goes  to  the  Crown,  representing  the  State;  it  goes 
to  the  King  nominally,  as  the  last  ultimate  person 
to  whom  it  could  go.  The  other  case  is,  in  the  case 
of  attainder,  as  to  which  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
still  exists,  but  certainly  it  did  for  an  Attainder  for 
high  treason,  and  I  think  it  applies  to  high  treason 
still,  and  if  a  man  is  convicted  of  high  treason  he 
may  forfeit  his  lands. 

15.558.  Chairman :   High  treason  is  under  the  1870 
Act? — Yes.     I  am  speaking  from  memory.     There  is 
no  other  right  in  the  King  any  more  than  there  is 
in  any  of  the  Commissioners  here. 

15.559.  Mr.   Herbert   Smith :    We  may   get   a  legal 
opinion   to   differ   with   yours? — I    do  not  think   you 
will. 

1"),560.  Chairman:  That  is  what  you  want  to  say  as 
to  commons? — Yes.  There  is  one  other  point,  and 
that  is  this.  I  think  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  made  a  re- 
mark yesterday  to  Mr.  Gemmell,  which  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  amount  of  coal  being  lost 
in  South  Staffordshire  by  reason  of  carelessness  in 
connection  with  drainage,  and  he  asked  whether  that 
was  not  a  ground  for  nationalisation.  Now  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  mine  owners  in  South  Stafford- 
shire have  nothing  to  do  with  the  drainage.  The 
drainage  of  the  mines  in  question  (I  know  all  about 
it  and  have  been  to  Parliament  about  it)  was  under 
a  statutory  body  created  in  tho  year  1873,  and  they 
got  increased  powers  in  the  year  1878  for  borrowing 
and  they  borrowed,  as  every  statutory  body  does. 
Afterwards,  in  1001,  they  got  further  powers  of  get- 
ting money,  but  at  that  time,  being  insolvent,  a  re- 
roivrr  was  appointed  on  account  of  the  bond-holders. 
Mr.  Edmund  Howl  was  receiver,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Howl  as  being  careless, 
hoeause  1  do  not  think  b»  was.  Ho  was  receiver 
and  had  to  carry  out  these  operations.  In  the  year 
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1914  there  was  another  Act  of  Parliament  by  which 
all  the  pumps  wen.  sold  with  the  consent  of  the 
mortgagees  by  Parliamentary  authority  to  the  ISir- 
i:im  Canal  Navigation!!,  who  are  very  largely 
interested  in  the  water  .-.uppU,  In-,  an  .-it  i  |0ti 
about  the  top  of  their  canal,  and  being  short  of 
water  they  tire  enabled  to  pump.  Now  thin  IN  the 
statement  in  the  schedule  referred  to  in  tho  South 
Staffordshire  Mines  Drainage  Act,  1914:  "  Now  it  ii 
hereby  jointly  and  severally  agreed  between  the  Com- 
missioners the  Canal  Company  and  the  Loan  Com- 
missioners as  follows:  (1)  The  Canal  Company  will 
as  from  tho  1st  day  of  January,  1913,  up  to  the 
purchase  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  freehold  and  lease- 
hold hereditaments  easements  water  pipes  pumps  and 
machinery  specified  in  the  schedule  hereto  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  '  the  scheduled  pumping  sta- 
tions ')  pay  to  tho  Commissioners  for  all  water 
pumped  into  tho  Birmingham  Canal  in  tho  Tipton 
District  by  the  Commissioners  except  water 
pumped  at  Park  Lane  into  the  Wolver- 
hampton  Level  under  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cited agreement  of  tho  31st  day  of  March, 
1905.  during  the  continuance  of  that  agreement 
at  the  rate  of  9d.  per  lock  of  35,000  gallons, 
subject  to  a  maximum  payment  for  water  so  pumped 
of  £5,000  per  annum.  (2)  The  Commissioners  shall 
sell  and  the  Canal  Company  shall  purchase  for  the 
sum  of  £20,000  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided the  fee  simple  of  the  scheduled  pumping 
stations."  Then  that  money  was  to  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments. If  the  receipts  of  the  Commissioners  were 
insufficient,  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
were  for  a  period  of  10  years  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  the  whole  business  was  to  be  carried 
on  wholly  apart  from  the  mine  owners  in  South 
Staffordshire.  That  Act  was  put  on  the  Statute 
Book  in  1914  and  is  in  operation  to-day. 

15.561.  Is   that    a   private   Act? — Yes,    it    is    what 
you   may   call   a   private   Act. 

15.562.  Will  you  let  me  see  it?— Yes.     (Handing.) 
It  is   not  the  King's  Printer's  copy.     I  went  to  the 
Law    Society   this    morning   to   see   the   date    it   was 
passed,  and  it  is  in  their  library.     I  wish  to  say  that 
the  circumstances  attaching  to  that  Commission  were 
these :    The  mines  are  very  shallow  and  the  seams  in 
the  Tipton  District  were  30  feet  thick  and  upwards; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  that  coal  without  causing 
great  fissures  in  the  surface;  that  there  are  numerous 
canals  and  watercourses  on  the  surface;  that  there  is 
a  drainage  rate  paid  of  a  Id.   a  ton  by  every  mine- 
owner  on  practically  the  whole  of  the  South  Stafford- 
shire coalfield  towards  keeping  the  surface  in  order; 
that  there  is  a  rate  of  up  to  9d.  a  ton  on  coal  raised 
in  the  Tipton  District  for  providing  cost  of  pumping; 
but   last  year   things  happened   for    which   I  do  not 
think    the    miners   were    responsible,    there   were   39 
inches  of  rainfall  against  a  normal  25  or  26  inches, 
and  the   pumps,  owing  to  the  war,  could  not  be  re- 
paired which  they  were  wont  to  be,  and  at  last  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war  the  "  lift  "  broke  and  it  went 
down,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  "  lift  "  will  ever  be 
recovered.     I  have   seen  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Canal   Company  since  to  discuss  what  is  to  be  done. 
To  say  there  is  negligence  was,  I  venture  to  say,  a 
cruel  slander  upon   Mr.  Edmund  Howl,  who   did  his 
very  best  in  the  war  under  most  difficult  circumstances 
when  he  could  not  get  a  priority  certificate  for  keeping 
the  pumps  in  ortfer,  and  when  the  nation  was  crying 
out   for  every  engineering  work,   and  there  was   an 
extraordinary    rainfall.     I    want    to   put    that    point 
perfectly   clearly — that   there    was  no   blame   on   the 
South   Staffordshire   mine-owners  in   respect   of   that 
drainage  scheme  whatever. 

15.563.  Who  are  the  Commisioners  under  the  Act? 
— The  Commissioners  were  the  mine  owners,  but   it 
was   taken   out   of  their   hands   by   the  bond-holders 
and  the  receiver,  and  the  Public  Works  Loans  Com- 
missioners themselves  have  made  an  advance.       The 
Tipton    District,    where    this   applied,    is  one   of  the 
oldest  districts.       It  was  about  the  best  coal,  but  it 
has  been  worked  for  certainly  200  years.       There  is 
some  coal  we  have  tried  to  get  out,  and  we  have  let 
people  grub   about  to  see   what  coal   they  can   find, 
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paying  a  small  royalty  of  say  10s.  a  week  to  see  if  they 
could  get  20  or  30  tons  of  coal  so  as  to  prevent 
any  coal  being  lost.  We  have  let  them  do  that. 

15.564.  Have  you   the  South   Staffordshire  Act  of 
1873?— Yes. 

15.565.  If  you  will  let  me  have  it,  I  will  read  it  to- 
night?— Yes.     (Same  handed.) 

15.566.  You  have  said  a  few  words  as  to  commons 
and  as  to  drainage.      Have  you  any  other  point  that 
you  want  to  add  to  your  proof? — The  only  question  is 
this.      I  have  explained  the  reason  why  I  am  against 
nationalisation.       I  think   from   a   national   interest 
the  security  of  the  finance  of  this  country  is  much 
more  important  for  the  poor  than  it  is  for  anybody 
else  in  the  world.     Employment   is  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  essential  to  them;  if  we  get  our  financial 
position  wrong,  while  I  may  be  a  poor  man,  they  will 
be  starving.     I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  State  or 
who  it  is,   but  if  once  we  get  our  financial  position 
wrong  (I  think  it  is  in  a  perilous  condition  myself) 
we  shall  be  all  of  us  vast  sufferers — every  one  of  us. 
The    moment  you  attack  one  form  of   property  you 
attack  every  form  of  property,  and  that  is  the  danger. 

15.567.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :   You  made  a  very  em- 
phatic  statement   during   the  course   of   your   recent 
remarks,   and  said  that  the  miners  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  heavy  rainfall.     Are  you  quite  sure  of 
that? — I  feel  quite  sure  of  that. 

15.568.  You  give  some  reasons  against  nationalisa- 
tion?—Yes. 

15.569.  Have  you  any  reasons  at  all  which  you  can 
give  in  favour  of  nationalisation? — I  confess  candidly 
that  I  look  upon  England  as  having  been  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world  by  the  individuality  of  not  only 
the  big  men  in  it,  but  what  you  may  call  the  little 
men   in   it — the  workers  as  well  as  employers.      For 
instance,  I  am  a  director,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  of 
steelworks.      In   talking   to   our  works  manager   one 
day,  I  said  to  him :   "  Which  do  you  prefer — a  Ger- 
man workman  or  an  English  workman?"     He  said: 
"  An  English  workman  a  hundred  times.     If  we  have 
a  breakdown,   there   are  half-a-dozen   English  work- 
men, each  seeing  what  suggestion  he  can  make.    Some 
of  them  are  foolish,  but  someone  makes  a  good  sug- 
gestion, and  you  adopt  it  and  you  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty.    A  German  will  stand  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back  and  in  effect  say,  "  I  await  orders  from  my 
superior  officer."     I  think  it  is  this  attitude  of  mind 
that  has  made  England  what  it  is  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  that  which  I  want  to  preserve. 

15.570.  When      you     say      "  English  " ?— Or 

Scotland,  too.     I  beg  your  pardon.     I  do  not  want  to 
out  out  Scotland. 

15.571.  And  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  come  in  and 
do  a  bit  of  work?— Yes,  of  course;  I  meant  British. 

15,672.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  rather  » 
high  opinion  of  the  British  workman?— I  have,  and 
I  do  not  want  him  to  go  down. 

15,573.  You  know-  the  eminence  which  this  country 

has     reached      under     private    ownership.        Is      it 

possible  for  you  to  know  what  it  might  have  reached 

had  it   had  an  opportunity  of   working   correctly  in, 

another  direction?— I   am  not  going  to  say,   because 

1  cannot  speak  positively,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of 

opinion,   but  what  I   do  say   i6   that  I   do  not   think 

human  nature  is  good  enough  to-day  (I  do  not  think 

:   are  good  enough)  for   what  you  are  seeking      If 

e  time  comes  when  we  are  all  prepared  to  say  not 

only  what  we  demand  but  what  we  refuse  to  accept 

i  being  too  much  to  accept— when    the    world    has 

come  to  that-then   I   shall  think  differently  of  the 

condition   of   things   altogether. 

n.1*'57!'  W°  are  a  lon«  w^  from  that  yet?— I  think 
that  the  natural  reward  of  real  industry  is. 
acquisition.  I  do  not  think  it  gives  much  ha.ppiness, 
but  that  is  the  natural  reward  and  if  you  take  away 
the  stimulus  I  think  you  will  gradually  sink  TMw 
i  young  fellow:  If  he  does  not  get  promotion  at  a. 
certain  pace,  and  if  he  is  ambitious,  he  is  very  apt 
to,  lose  patience  and  become  a  dead  failure  whereas, 
Uiore  is  all  the  promise  you  could  want. 


16.575.  Now    let    us    see.     You     havei     given     an 
explanation  here  about  a  central  pumping  authority 
being  set  up? — Yes. 

16.576.  Various   mine  owners    or    owners    of     the 
royalties    contributed    to    a    common    fund    for    the 
common  draina'ge,   did  they  not?^Yes. 

16.577.  Supposing    they    had    not    done  so,    would 
not  a  large  portion  of  the  Staffordshire  coalfield  have 
been  shut   down  previously     to     that?     One     owner 
could  not  have  kept  out  the  water:  is  not  that  so? — 
There    are    certain     cases     where     combination     k 
advisable.     That'   does  not  say    that   combination    is 
advisable  in  all  cases.       It  may  be  in  limited  areas 
and  to  limited  amounts,  but  I  am  -not  enamoured  of 
very   big  schemes. 

15.578.  In  this  case,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  com- 
bination of  a  number  of  persons  who  paid  into  the 
common   funds   for   common  drainage   saved   a   large 
proportion  of   the   coal   which   would   not   have  been 
otherwise  secured? — I  am  not  quite  sure  it  would  not 
have  done  better  without  the  drainage  scheme  and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  combination. 

15.579.  Do    you    mean    some    particular    employer 
would  have  pumped  the  water  out  and  kept  it  going? 
— We  have  non-statutory  arrangements  to-day.     For 
instance,  at  this  present  moment  Lord  Dudley  has  a 
certain  engine  for  pumping  (not  in  this  Tipton  dis- 
trict, but  in  another  district)   which  pumps,  and  for 
which  people  voluntarily  pay  him  a  certain  amount, 
because  it  relieves   their   mines  as   well   as  his  own. 
Of  course,  union  is  strength  in  the  world,   I  agree, 
in  certain  cases. 

15.580.  Would  you  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  that? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  statutory  or 
done  voluntarily?     The  point  really  is  that  one  em- 
ployer may  not  be  able  to  expend  money  on  pumping 
all  the  water? — I  quite  agree. 

15.581.  But  by  banding  together,  it  would  make  it 
possible  that  all  could  work  their  pits? — Yes. 

15.582.  Now  an  extension  of  that  would  be  if  the 
mines  were  nationalised ;  and  that  there  were  a  cen- 
tral pumping  station  and  the  water  drained  as  far  as 
possible? — Before  you  put  a  central  pumping  station 
up,  you  have  to  find  out  whether  you  will  be  able 
to  get  coal  and  be  able  to  keep  down  the  water.     If 
you  get  39  or  40  inches  of  rainfall  and  the  barriers 
are  broken  and  that  sort  of  thing,  great  harm  may  be 
done  because,   of  course,   it  is    enormously  easier  to 
pump  water  from  the  100  level  than  it  is  from  the  400 
level.     It  is  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  case.     When 
I  hear  people  talking  so  glibly  about  barriers  being 
taken  away,  I  want  to  know  what  the  water  condi- 
tions are.     With  us  the  most  vital  thing  in  the  world 
is  the  barriers. 

15.583.  Are  you  aware  that  the  pumping  machinery 
that  has  broken  down  during  the  war  was  long  out  of 
date,   and  it  ought  to  have  been  replaced  long  ago 
•with   new   machinery,    and    that    that    was    proposed 
and  they  could  not  get  the  people  to  contribute  to 
it  ? — This   was    the   position  :    The    bond-holders   had 
taken  possession. 

15.584.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   You  explained  to  us  in 
the  beginning  your  view  with  regard  to  the  English 
law   of  real   property.     I  suppose  we  are  all   agreed 
that  the  late  Mr.  Joshua   Williams  was  a  somewhat 
•eminent  authority? — Yes. 

15.585.  And  his  son,  Mr.  Cyprian  Williams,  is  now 
one  of  the  conveyancing  counsel  to  the  Court  and  is 
also  a  great  authority? — Yes. 

15.586.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  de- 
sire to  go  into  this  or   whether   they   desire  to   call 
Mr.   Cyprian   Williams   to   tell   us  what    the  law    is, 
but  I  have  marked  certain  passages  in  a  book,*  and 
I  will  ask  you  to  read  them  to  us? — At  page  6  it  says : 
"An  English  subject  may  enjoy  the  absolute  ownership 
of  goods,  but  not  of  land.     The  law  does  not  recognise 
•absolute  ownership  of  land,  unless  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown;    and  the  greatest   interest    in  land  which   a 
subject  can  have  is  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  that  is 
to  say,   an  estate   inheritable  by  his  blood   relations, 

,  ^"  '  ....  .  .— --— • 

*  "  Williams  on  Heal  Property,"  22nd  Edition. 
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collateral  as  well  as  lineal,  according  to  the  legal  order 
1. 1  succession,  and  held  feudally  of  some  lord  by  some 
kind  <il  .service.  For  by  Knglish  law  the  King  is  the 
supreme  owner,  or  lord  paramount,  of  every  parcel 
ol  1;  ml  in  the  realm;  and  all  land  is  holdon  of  some 
lord  or  other,  und  cither  immediately  or  mediately 
of  the  King,  lint  it  must  not  bo  supposed,  because 
nn  Knglish  subject  can  have  no  absolute,  intermin- 
able and  undorived  <m  nor.ship  of  land,  that  pro- 
pi  i<  lury  rights  in  land  are  unknown  to  the  law.  On 
the  contrary,  the  law  secures  to  every  one, 
who  holds  an  estate  in  land,  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  his  holding,  and  gives  him  the 
right  to  maintain  cr  recover  possession  thereof 
i  all  others.  To  an  estate  in  fee 
simple  there  are,  moreover,  now  incident  the  rights 
of  free  enjoyment  and  free  disposition ;  so  that  such 
an  estate  is  well-nigh  equivalent  to  absolute  property. 
It  is  common  to  speak  of  landowners  and  the  owner- 
ship of  land;  and  such  expressions  are  found  even  in 
Acts  of  Parliament."  At  paga  12  it  says:  "To  re- 
state in  words  more  indicative  of  its  origin  the  dis- 
tinction that  one  may  be  the  absolute  owner  of 
goods  but  can  at  most  hold  an  estate  in  fee  in  land :  — 
l$y  Knglish  law  movable  goods  are  the  object  of 
absolute  ownership ;  but  land  is  the  object  of  tenure, 
that  is,  feudal  tenure.  Tenure  may  perhaps  be. 
defined  as  the  relation  between  feudal  lord  and 
tenant  of  land.  The  principle  of  the  feudal  tenure  of 
land  was  definitely  established  in  our  law  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings  the  lands  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Conqueror  were  treated  as  forfeited,  and  were 
granted  by  him  to  his  own  followers;  while  those 
of  the  English  who  submitted  to  him  redeemed  their 
lands,  surrendering  them  and  receiving  them  again 
from  his  hands.  In  consequence  of  the  revolts 
against  William's  authority,  which  took  place  in  the 


tirst  tun  years  of  his  reign,  further  forfeiture*  were 
in.  Mi-rod;  so  that,  by  a  gradual  process  of  confiscation 
mil  new  grant,  Normans  woro  largely  substituted  for 
Kn^hsli,  as  the  chief  landowners  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Now  according  to  the  construction  placed 
l>y  King  William  and  his  officers  of  justice  upon  the 
Brants  or  le-grantsof  land  made  by  the  King,  whether 
i<>  his  own  followers  or  to  the  former  owners,  the 
lands  were  not  bestowed  as  absolute  gift*  but  were 
granted  on  the  conditions  of  what  is  known  as  the 
feudal  system  of  landholding.  That  is  to  say,  the 
grantees  were  regarded  as  holding  the  lands  of  the 
King  ii's  lord  on  the  'obligation  of  fidelity 
and  service  to  him,  in  which  if  they 
failed  the  lands  would  be  forfeited  and  the  King 
might  resume  them  as  his  own.  The  service 
required  of  the  grantees  would  in  general  be  military 
service;  that  is,  each  would  be  bound  to  provide  the 
King  with  a  certain  number  of  armed  horsemen  or 
knights  as  part  of  the  feudal  host."  At  page  26  it 
says:  "  Payment  for  services  was  no  longer  made  in 
terms  of  land,  but  in  money.  Tenure,  the  relation 
between  feudal  landlord  and  tenant,  while  remain- 
ing in  form,  had  greatly  diminished  in  real  import- 
ance ;  the  freeholders  of  land  had,  in  fact,  secured 
all  the  advantages  of  absolute  ownership  except  the 
form.  By  an  Act  passed  at  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  military  tenures  had  been  finally 
abolished ;  a  measure  which  relieved  freeholders  from 
all  the  oppressive  incidents  of  feudal  tenure  and  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  the  interests  of  lords  in  their 
freeholding  tenants'  lands.  The  same  Act,  too,  ex- 
tended to  landowners  generally  the  full  liberty  of 
disposing  of  their  fees  by  will,  a  privilege  before 
enjoyed  only  by  the  more  favoured  classes  among 
them,  though  free  power  of  alienation  inter  vivos  had 
been  much  earlier  obtained."  I  think  the  law  is 
without  argument. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30. 

SECOND    STAGE— TENTH    DAY. 

FRIDAY,  9th  MAY,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.  ME.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MR.  II.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIR    ADAM    NIMMO. 


MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MB.  HERBERT  SMITH 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MB.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MB.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Attestor). 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  promised  to  make  an 
announcement  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  class  of 
witnesses  that  we  should  call.  After  hearing  Lord 
Tredegar  and  Lord  Bute  this  morning,  we  shall  go 
on  with  the  royalty  owner  witnesses  who  belong  to 
Mr.  Pawsey'a  Association.  The  Commission  will 
either  adjourn  altogether  at  lunch  to-day  or  at 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  in  order  that  they  may 
deliberate  in  private  upon  the  evidence  already  given. 
After  the  witnesses  of  the  Royalty  Owners'  Associa- 


tion are  called  (I  do  not  think  we  shall  finish  them 
all  to-day)  we  shall  call  one  witness  representing  the 
pioneer  or  boring  companies  which  bore  for  coal  in 
undeveloped  coalfields.  The  next  set  of  witnesses 
will  be  a  number  of  witnesses  from  the  Home  Office 
as  to  health  and  safety  in  mines.  Following  those 
witnesses,  and  I  hope  somewhere  about  Thursday 
nexto,  we  shall  call  some  Colonial  witnesses  and  other 
witnesses  to  speak  as  to  nationalisation  or  State 
ownership  in  the  Colonies  and  Rbroad.  Then  towards 
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the  end  of  next  week  we  shall  call  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  to  deal  with  mechanical  and  electrical 
improvements  in  mines.  On  Tuesday  week  we  shall 
take  the  case  of  the  coal  owners,  and  we  shall  hear 
from  them  their  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  the  future 
of  the  industry.  That  will  be  our  programme  for 
the  next  fortnight.  I  will  now  call  Lord  Tredegar. 
Kir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Sir,  Sir  Allan  Smith  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  would  at  a  future  date 


continue  his  cross-examination  of  me,  which  was  post- 
poned. I  should  like,  if  possible,  that  that  could 
be  taken  to-day,  because  I  have  some  papers  which 
I  do  not  want  to  keep  continually  here,  and  which 
should  be  in  a  safe  place.  If  he  could  cross-examine 
me  to-day,  I  should  be  obliged.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mind  postponing  it  if  he  wants  to  get  up  his  case. 

Chairman :    Perhaps  you  will  ask  him  privately. 

•Vir  L.   Chiozza  Money:   Yes. 


The  Rt.   Hon.   COURTNEY  CHARLES  EVAN,   LORD  TREDEGAR,    Sworn    and   Examined. 


15,587.  Chairman:  This  is  the  precis  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Lord  Tredegar:  — 

"  1.  My  estates  in  which  there  are  minerals  are 
situate  in  the  Counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan  and 
Brecon,  and  my  residences  are  at  Tredegar  Park  in 
Monmouthshire  and  Ruperra  Castle  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

2.  I  succeeded  to' the  Tredegar  Settled  Estates  in 
1913  on   the    death   of    my   uncle,   the   late   Viscount 
Tredegar. 

3.  The  approximate  area  of  my  estates  in  the  above 
three  counties  is  32,000  acres  in  Monmouthshire,  7,000 
acres  in  Glamorganshire,  and  43,000  acres  in  Brecon- 
shire,  most  of  which  consists  of  waste  or  wmmon  lands 
of  the  Lordship  of  Brecon.     Of  these  areas  only  about 
12,500  acres  in  Monmouthshire,  2,500  acres  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  3,800  acres  dn  Breconshire  contain  coal. 

4.  I  am  confining  my  evidence  to  coal,  as  the  other 
minerals  worked  from  my  estates  are  insignificant  in 
quantity  and  value.     I  am  quite  unalle  to  give  the 
total  output  of  coal  from  my  estates,  but  on  dnvestiga- 
tion   I  have  ascertained  that   the  average  output  of 
the  estates  in  the  three  countias  during  the  6  years 
ending   31st   December,    1918,    was   3,564,500   tons  of 
coal  per  annum. 

5.  The  average  royalty  received  by  rne  on  vo--\\  during 
the  6  years  ending  31st  December,  191^     IF..S  4-997d. 
per  imperial  ton. 

6.  All  the  royalties  payable  to  me  are  calculated  on 
a  fixed  tonnage  basis,   and  there   is  no  case  on  my 
estate  of  royalties  being  calculated  on  a  sliding  scale 
dependent  on  the  selling  price  of  coal. 

7.  The  average   annual   income   received   by   me   in 
respect  of   royalties  and   dead   rents  on  coal   for  the 
6  years  ending  31st  December,  1918,   after   allowing 
for  concessions,  was  £74.397,  and  the  average  receipts 
in  respect  of  wayleaves  were  £9,430. 

8.  It  would  be  impossible  on  such  short  notice  to  go 
into  the  exact  nature  of  the  origin  of  my   titles  to 
my  various  estates,  but  they  may  roughly  be  divided 
under  three  heads:  The  first  lands,  which  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  my  family  from  time  immemorial, 
probably  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  secondly 
the  purchase  by  my  ancestors  from  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery  of  the  Lordship   Marcher  of 
Wentloog  (including  Machen)  in  1710,  and  the  Lord- 
ship Marcher  of  Brecon  in  1639 ;  and  thirdly  the  in- 
numerable small  purchases  made  by  my  predecessors 
in  title. 

9.  For   the    development    of    the   minerals    on    the 
Tredegar   estate    in   Monmouthshire   my   predecessors 
have  spent  very  large  sums  of  money  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  docks.     My  great-grandfather, 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  was  largely  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  Sirhowy  and  Monmouthshire  Railways,  the 
former  of  which  is  now  owned  by  the  L.  &  N.   W. 
Railway,  and  the  latter  by  the  G.W.   Railway.     My 
grandfather,  the  first  Lord  Tredegar,  and  my  uncle, 
the  late  Lord  Tredegar,  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  Alexandra  Docks  at  Newport,  and  they  between 
them  have  invested   over   £1,000,000   in   cash  dn   the 
construction  of   these  docks  on   which  a  very  inade- 
quate return  has  so  far  been  received.     These  docks, 
like  the  Sirhowy  and  Monmouthshire  Railways,  were 
intended  principally  for  the  development  of  the  coal 
in    Monmouthshire   and  have  been    very   largely   in- 
strumental in  facilitating  the  output  of  that  coal. 

10.  Questions  have    been    asked    before  this    Com- 
mission by,  I  believe,  Mr.   Smillie  and  Mr.   Tawney 
with  regard  to  my  Tredegar  Park  Mile  Railway 


Every  statement  contained  in  those  questions  is 
incorrect  and  misleading,  and  founded  on  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  the  facts. 

No  wayleave  whatever  is  charged  on  traffic  passing 
over  the  Tredegar  Park  Mile  Railway. 

This  railway  has  been  constructed  by  my  pre- 
decessors in  title  under  statutory  powers,  and  haa 
ever  since  been  repaired,  maintained  and  renewed 
by  the  owner  for  the  time  being  of  the  Tredegar 
estates,  and  in  respect  of  it  I  am  in  the  position  of  a 
statutory  railway  company,  and  am  simply  entitled, 
under  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  charge  the  com- 
pany using  my  railway  road  tolls  on  the  same  basis 
as  any  other  railway  company  charges  a  railway 
'  company  having  running  powers  over  its  railway." 

15.588.  Mr.    Frank   Hodrjcs    (to    the    Witness) :    Is 
your  family  in  any  way  associated  with  the  Herbert 
family? — There  are  several  Herbert  families.     Which 
Herbert  family  do  you  mean? 

15.589.  I  mean  the  family  the  founder  of  which  is 
described    as    Sir    William    Herbert? — My  family  was 
connected  with  the  Herberts  of  Clytha.     That  is  the 
only  Herbert  I  can  recollect  at  the  moment  that  my 
family  is  connected  with.     We  have  had  a  good  many 
connections   in  our   time,   and   Herbert  of   Clytha,    I 
think,    married)   one    of    my    ancestors,    so    far    as    I 
remember. 

15.590.  You  have  not  read  the  records,  I  suppose, 
which   would    indicate     that     your    family   was     con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  who 
was  a  trustee  under  the  will  of  King  Henry  VIII.? 
— No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

15.591.  You  do  not  deny  it,  I  suppose? — No. 

15.592.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  the  transfer  of 
property    in    that    period? — No,    I    cannot    say    that 
I    do. 

15.593.  You  cannot  give  us  any  information   as  to 
what  is   described    by   the  archivists   as   the   Herbert 
Grant?-— No,  I  cannot.     1  was  asked1  to  give  informa- 
tion  and  evidence   with   regard   to  my    property.      I 
know   nothing   about   the   Herbert   property.      I    can 
only  give  you  evidence  on  the  property  which  I  own- 

15.594.  I  am   trying  to  get   to   that   paragraph   in 
the  evidence  in   which  you  state:    "It  would  be   im- 
possible on   such   short   notice  to  go  into  the  exact 
nature    of    the   origin    of    my    titles    to   my    various 
estates."     Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  document  known 
as  the  Herbert  Grant? — Never. 

15.595.  Do  you  know  that  King  Henry  VIII.   ap- 
pointed  trustees  to  administer  his  will? — No,   but   1 
suppose  he  did — most  people  do. 

15.596.  I  suppose  you  do  know  who  was  the  successor 
of  Henry  VIII.?— No,  I  do  not. 

15.597.  Was  it  not  King  Edward  VI.?— At  present 
I  have  forgotten.     I  am  not  a  very  good  historian. 

15.598.  Our     memory     of     these     things    wante     a 
little    burnishing    up    no    doubt.      I    think    we    must 
accept  it  as  a  fact  that  Edward  VI.  was  the  son  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  that  he  was  born  in  1537,  and  that 
he  only  reigned1  for  6j  years.     He  was  described  as 
"  the  Boy   Prince,"   and   there  is  on   record  a   docu- 
ment which  proves  (I  put  this  to  you,  because  I  feel 
sure  you  have  had   it  brought  to  your   notice)   that 
Sir   William    Herbert   obtained    a   grant   of    land    in 
Glamorganshire,    in    Usk,    in    Builth,    in    Cardiff,    in 
Breconshire,    and    in    Radnorshire,    which    is    alleged 
to  be  signed  by  Edward1  VI.  when  he  was  ten  years 
old.       I  have  a  copy  of  that  grant  dn  my  hand,  and 
you  can  get  a  copy  from  the  Recorder  in  the  Cardiff 
Museum. 
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Mi-.  Arthur  Hal/our:  Can  wo  have  that  document 
pii I,  ini' 

Mr.  l''nu(k  llodyn:  Yee.  I  am  going  to  ask  in 
on,-  moment  that  it  shall  bo  reprinted  for  the  benefit 

o!    tin-  Commission."      For   tin incut    I    :im   quoting 

from  tlin  f.',ram.  It  is  described  as  "  H.O.  I'utent 
HolK  I  Kdward  VI.,  Part  IX,  7th  May,  1501."  I 
should  liko  tx>  ask  that  it  be  printed.  1  believe  it  is 
one  of  those  documents  still  extant  which  shows  how 
>h<  e  hinds  wore  transferred  in  that  period. 

Cliiiiriiiun:  Certainly.  If  you  will  give  me  a  note 
of  it  at  the  adjournment,  1  will  get  it;  it  probably 
has  been  reprinted. 

l;"),."i!i!i.  Mr.  l-'nink  Hodges:  Yes.  At  present  the 
original  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Cardiff,  who  might,  if  necessary,  bo  sub- 
pu'iiaed  to  produce  it.  (To  the  Witness:)  I  am  going 
to  refer  U>  a  paragraph  in  this  to  see  if  you  can 
(•cognise  anything  of  the  lordships  referred  to  in 
the  I'sk  Valley  and  Usk  as  being  your  property? — I  do 
not  own  anything  in  the  Valley  of  Usk  at  all. 

15.600.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  own  any  of 
the   properties   described   as   follows :    The   Manor  of 
Usk,     I'sk    Castle,     the    Lordships    and     Manors    of 
Trellick    and    Caerleon? — I    own    a    few    houses    in 
Cacrlon     a  farm   1  think  it  is.     I  would   not  be  sure 
how  much  it  is,  but  it  is  not  very  much. 

15.601.  Do    you    know   the   title    of    your    holdings 
there? — No. 

15.602.  Have  you  enquired  as  to  how  you  came  by 
that  I'— No. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  May  I  suggest  that  as  there 
is  7io  coal  in  the  Usk  Valley  this  question  is  not 
relevant  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  The  relevancy  of  it  will  appear 
as  we  go  along. 

'flu-  Wilinxx:  May  I  add  something  which  I  have 
been  told  by  my  solicitor,  namely,  that  the  Manor  of 
Caerleon  was  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
by  my  family  about  10  years  ago?  I  wish  to  say  that 
1  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  all  my  family  history 
since  I  succeeded.  I  only  succeeded  in  1913,  and  I 
have  served  for  4^  years  in  the  war,  and  one  has  had 
something  rather  more  important  to  do  in  that  time 
than  to  go  into  family  history,  so  that  I  am  very  rusty 
on  the  point  of  family  history. 

15.603.  Would  you    say  that    paragraph  8    of  your 
precis  is  equally  rusty? — Very  likely. 

15.604.  Apparently  you  have  gone  back  to  ascertain 
the  title  before  the  Norman  Conquest? — Certainly. 

15.605.  I  take  it  that  that  paragraph  was  set  there 
by  your  legal  adviser? — Certainly  it  was. 

15.606.  'J  ho    reason    I    ask    that    question    is    that 
apparently  you  have  not  recently  had  time  to  study 
the  history  of  your  title? — That  is  quite  true. 

15.607.  Do   you   own    any   property   in    Glamorgan- 
shire?— Yes. 

15.608.  Has  that  been  purchased  from  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

15.609.  Have   you  yourself   examined  or   caused  to 
be  examined   your   title  to  the  minerals   in  what   is 
known   as   the    Tredegar    Estate?— No,    I    have    not 
examined  the  old  deeds   lately. 

15.610.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  that  they  were 
purchased    by    your    ancestors   from    another   family? 
— I    am  perfectly  satisfied   they   were.     If   they  were 
not  purchased  and  they  were  not  my  property  under 
the  present  English  law,  some  one  would  have  already 
come  forward   and  claimed  them. 

15.611.  Not    necessariH',  because  I  have   this  docu- 
ment   before    me  which    shows    that    the   tremendous 
tracts    of    territory    in     Monmouthshire,    Glamorgan- 
shire and   Breconshire  were  never  purchased   at  all? 
-  Some  of  my  land  of  course  was  never  purchased — 
the    land    we    are    alluding    to    before    the    Norman 
Conquest,  which,   I  admit,    I    cannot    trace    for    the 
moment ;  but  T  am  sure  there  would  be  someone  else 
who  would  have  traced  it  if  it  were  not  mine. 

15.612.  I  wish  you  had  supplied  to  the  Commission 
in   your   precis   a    little   more    in    detail    answers   to 
the  questions  set  out  by  our  Secretary,  because  then 
one  could  have  compared  your  existing  holdings  with 
what  are  described  as  properties  under  this  charter. 


A  witness  who  will  bo  called  ha»  net  them  forth 
very  fully.  Would  it  not  bo  powiblu  for  you  to  not 
forth  your  holdings  and  show  your  title  an  pruviou* 
witnesses  h:un  done,  and,  as  I  nay,  a  subsequent 
-s  proposes  to  do,  show  ing  when  you  came  into 
the  properties  and  whether  they  weru  purchaMxl  or 
not  purchased? — That  is  quite  easy,  and  it  can  be 
done.  Of  course  it  takes  a  little  time.  So  far  an 
1  know,  wo  have  all  the  deeds  which  anyone  catt 
possibly  have.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them 
which  are  in  dog  Latin.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  an  export  in  dog  Latin,  but  a  great  many  are 
in  dog  Latin,  and  I  am  afraid,  speaking  for  myself, 
that  it  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  decipher  them. 
But  everything  1  have  connected  with  my  estate,  if 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Commission,  is  certainly  at 
your  disposal  for  examination. 

15.613.  If    this  Commission   reported   in    favour   of 
nationalising  your  minerals,  and  it  also  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  you  should  be  compensated  for  your 
existing  holdings  of  minerals,  would  you  claim  a  right 
to  compensation,   if  you  could  not  produce  the  t.tle 
deed  to  a  particular  portion  of  it?— I  do  not  propose 
at  this  moment  at  all  to  give  my  opinion  as  regards 
nationalisation.     Although    I    must    admit    from    the 
evidence    I    have  read    that    I    am   strongly   against 
nationalisation,  yet  I  think  I  have  the  right,  as    a 
member  of  the  House    of    Lords,    to    postpone  any 
decision  on  the  question  of  nationalisation  until  such 
a  thing  comes  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  Bill. 

15.614.  Let  me   put  a   rather  simpler   proposition. 
Supposing   a   man   held  property   to    which   he   could 
show  no   title  in  law,   and     the    nation    decided    to 
sequestrate  that  property,   would  you  say  that  man, 
as  a  principle,   would  be  entitled  to  compensation  ?- 
Yes,  if  it  is  allowed  by  law.     If  it  is  not  his  property 
by  law,  of  course  he  is  not  entitled  to  compensation. 
If   the  law   of    England    to-day    allows     me     to     have 
property,   I   am  entitled   to  compensation. 

15.615.  And  no  doubt  you  would  pursue  that  opinion 
if  such  a  Bill  came  before  the  House  of  Lords.     You 
would  oppose  such  a  measure.     Even  if  a  man  could 
not  show  a  title  to  mineral   property,   if  he   claimed 
under  the  law  that   it  was  his  property,   apart  from 
being  able  to  show  a  title,  you  would  take  such  steps 
as  would  adequately  compensate  him? — He  must  show 
a  title.     If  it  is  not  his  property,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  it.     If  under  the  law  of  the  land,  as  I  understand 
you,   the   man   owns    the  property  and   the    minerals 
underneath    it    by    his    title  deed,   then    I    say    he    in 
entitled  to  compensation. 

15.616.  But  supposing  he  has  no  title  deed? — Then 
he  probably  has  not  got  the  property ;  he  cannot  have 
it  without. 

15.617.  It  has  been  said  here  by  the  previous  witness 
that  if  you  hold   something    for    twelve    years    you 
possess  an   inalienable  right  to  it,   whether  you  have 
deeds  or  titles  or  not? — That    may    be.     That    is    a 
matter  of  law.     I   should   prefer  counsel's  advice  on 
that. 

15.618.  You  know   in   South  Wales  there  has  been 
a  considerable  agitation  in  the  past  about  the  land, 
and  so   much  so  that  there  was   a  Land  Commission 
set  up  some  years  ago.     Do  you  remember  that? — No, 
but  there  probably  was. 

15.619.  There  was  a  Land  Commission  set  up,   and 
that  Commission    failed    to   come   to   any   useful  con- 
clusions because  it   had   no   authority   ta  compel   the 
production  of    documents    and   it   could     not    compel 
witnesses   to   produce   the   titles     to     their    property. 
Arising  out  of  that  were  you  made  aware  of  a  speech 
by   Mr.  Lloyd   George  on  the  subject  of  landlordism 
in  South  Wales? — Are  you  talking  of  ten  years  ago? 

15.620.  Yes,  roughly? — I  was  not  then  the  owner  of 
the  Tredegar  property  or  anything  to  do  with  it.     I 
was  probably  serving  as  a  soldier  somewhere.     I   do 
not   recollect   the   thing    at   all.     I   did    take  interest 
in  politics  for  a  short  period,  but  that  is  all.     I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  follow  it  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
whatsoever  about  it. 

15.621.  Do   you   think    from    your    experience    that 
landlords  in  South  Wales  and  mineral  owners  in  South 
Wales  have  anything  to  their  credit  in  the  way  of  a 
creditable     record     in     relation     to    the     people? — J 
think  so. 
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15.622.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  the  year  1912  differed  very  violently 
from  that  view?  —  No,  I  should  not  be  surprised. 

15.623.  Do  you  remember  that  the  land  question  in 
the  year  1912  in  South  Wales  was  a  burning  question  ? 
—  No,  I  do  not. 

15.624.  You   were     not,   probably,     aware    of     the 
current  feeling,  at  least,  in  Welsh  politics.     At  that 
time  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  speech  about  South 
Wales  landowners  in  Swansea,  in  that  year  1912,  in 
JuneP  —  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

15.625.  I  will'  read  a  quotation  which  might,  as  it 
is  being  read,  sound  rather  familiar  to  you:  —  "It 
is  trust  property  and  we  mean  to  examine  the  con- 
ditions of  it.     ...     Now  we  are  seeking  but  our 
own.     ...     In  these  South  Wales  valleys  you  have 
got  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year  paid  in  rents  and 
ground    rents   and   dead    rents,    and    wayleaves    and 
royalties  and  licences  and  fees,  all  of  which  I  once 
called,    and   will   call   again,    '  that   black   retinue  of 
exactions  '•  —  who  by?  and   by  what  right?     Paid   by 
men  who  risk  their  lives  for  it  —  paid   by  men  who 
spend  their  days  in  dust  and  in  darkness  to  win  it. 
There  is  not  a  single  day  of  their  lives  that  they  do 
not  give  two  hours  —  two  hours  stolen  from  the  sun- 
shine,  two  hours  of   additional  jeopardy   to   life  —  to 
pay  these  exactions.     They  come  up  to  seek  rest  and 
restoration  and  they  find  crowded  habitations  —  houses 
often  unfit  for  human  habitation.     Landlordism  has 
ground  and  oppressed  them,  so  that  when  they  come 
up,  instead  of  finding  renewed  vigour  and  strength, 
they  breed  disease  and  degradation.     The  men  whose 
wealth  they  make  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  grudge 
them   every   inch   of   sunlight,    air   space,    breathing 
ground.     That  is  a  trust  that  will  be  looked  into." 

Mr.  11.  W.  Cooper:   What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  June  1st,  1912,  in  Swansea. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  What  was  the  occasion? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  The  occasion  was  at  the  time 
when  the  revelations  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  by  the  archivists  of  Cardiff  Museum,  who 
discovered  the  document  which  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  how  the  property  in  South  Wales  passed. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Whom  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
addressing  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   The  public  in  Swansea. 
Mr.   R.   W.   Cooper  :    Oh  I   it  was    some     political 
meeting? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Yes,  I  presume  it  was  n 
political  meeting.  That  is  not  so  very  many  years 
ago. 

Mr.  If.  W.  Cooper  :  It  -was  when  he  was  not  in  his 
present  position  of  responsibility. 

•  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Yes,  in  1912  he  was  in  a 
position  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  I  said  his  present  position  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  Well,  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  time. 

15.626.  Would  you  agree  that  it  would  be  a  true 
statement  of  the  affairs  in  South  Wales  ?—  Certainlv 
not. 

15.627.  Do  you  think  that  anything  has  happened, 
even  if  it  were  true  in  1912,  to  alter  the  relations 
between  landlords    and    the    workmen    or    mineral 
owners  and  the  workmen  since  1912?—  No    I  do  not 
think  so. 

15.628.  If  that  were  true,  would  you  think  that  the 
mineral  owners  should   continue  to  hold  such  large 
tracts  of  minerals  as  are  held  in  South  Wales?—  Yes, 

think  they  should  certainly  continue  to  hold  the 
mineral  rights  that  they  have. 

15.629.  Even  if  that  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
true,  they  should  continue  to  hold  them?—  Yes. 

15,630    Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :  I  understand  from  your 
preen   that   your    ancestors   have    been    in    a   special 
the  bdu8trial  Development  of  your 


15,631  You  mention  that  they  have  promoted  rail- 
ways and  docks  in  order  to  bring  about  that  develop- 
ment and  they  have  spent  large  sums  on  it?-  Yes, 
tney  all  have. 


15.632.  Over  a  long  period? — Yes,  over  a  long  period. 

15.633.  May  I  ask  you  your  opinion  on  this :    But 
for    this    original    enterprise   on   tho    part    of    your 
ancestors,  would  the  district  have  been  developed  as  it 
has  been? — No,  I  should  not  think  so.    I  do  not  think 
the  facilities   for  getting   coal  would   be  as  good   as 
they  are  now. 

15.634.  The  facilities  would  not  be  so  good  as  they 
are  now? — No,  I  shqjild  not  think  BO. 

15.635.  So    that    the   whole    district      as    benefited 
largely   from   that   individual   enterprise  -1 — I    believe 
EO. 

15.636.  Would  it  be  your   desire,    in  view  of  that 
situation,    that   this   individual   initiative  should    be 
continued  ? — Yes. 

15.637.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  prosperity 
of    the   country   largely   depended   upon    it? — Yes,    I 
think  so. 

15.638.  You  have  large  mineral  areas  in  your  pos- 
session, have  you  notr — Yes. 

15.639.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  found  individual 
effort  sufficient  to   develop   these  minerals? — My  ex- 
perience, of  course,   has  been  very  short,   but  I  see 
nothing  to  doubt  that  individual  effort  has  been  very 
successful  in  that  way. 

15.640.  Although  your  connection  with  your  property 
may  have  been  a  short  one,  you  have  seen  the  fruits 
already  of  all  the   individual   effort   that  has  taken 
place? — I  certainly  have. 

15.641.  Do  you  consider  that  has  been  on  a  very 
big    scale? — Yes. 

15.642.  Do  you  agree  that  the  individual  effort  has 
been  sufficient,   so  far  as   we  have  gone,   adequately 
to  develop  the  minerals  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

15.643.  Is  it  your  view  that  any  coal  that  is  likely 
to  be  workable  will  be  exhausted  by  the  operation  of 
that  individual  effort  and  initiative? — I  should  think 
so. 

15.644.  You  have  not   any   fear   for  the  future   in 
regard  to  individual  enterprise  fully  developing  any 
minerals  that  are  still  unworked? — No,  not  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

15.645.  I   suppose  you   would  have  the  view,   as  a 
large  mineral  owner,  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  inter- 
ests  of   the   nation  that    all  coal    should   be    worked 
that  can  possibly  be  worked? — Certainly. 

15.646.  And   that   no  coal  should   be  held    up   un- 
reasonably and  contrary  to  the  national  interest?— 
No,  certainly  it  should  not. 

15.647.  I   suppose  that   if   there   were  cases  where 
coal  was  being  held  up  in  that  way,  you  would  agree 
that  some  form  of   machinery  should  be  set  up   for 
setting  it  free? — Certainly. 

15.648.  And   you   would   not  object,    as   a   mineral 
proprietor,  to  reasonable  restrictions  being  put  upon 
you  to  bring   about   that  result? — Certainly  not. 

15.649.  There  might  be  a  difference  of  view  as  to 
what  the  precise  form  of  machinery   might  be,   but 
you  agree  that  some  form  of  machinery  ought  to  be 
adopted? — If  it  is  found  necessary. 

15.650.  And  would  you  agree  that  that  should  be  as 
simple  and  as  direct  a  form  of  machinery  as  possible? 
— Yes. 

15.651.  Do  you  think  we  could  get  at  the  results 
which  we  desire  to  get  at  from  the  point  ot  view  of 
removing   all   obstacles   for   the   working   of   coal  by 
setting   up   some  simple    form   of   tribunal  to   which 
an   appeal   could  be  made   either   by    individuals   or 
corporations? — I    do    not    think  I    can    say    that.     I 
have   not    gone    far    enough    into   it.      I   should    not 
like  to  say,  but  I  should  think  you  probably  might. 

15.652.  Mr.  Evan   "Williams':    Has  there  been   any 
reluctance  on   the  part  of   yourself   or   your   prede- 
ressors    in    providing    land    for    building    houses    in 
South    Wales?- -Oh,    none   at    all.      We  have    always 
met   in  every   way   possible   the   building  of   houses. 
As  you  know  probably,  the  building   in   colliery  dis- 
tricts  is    certainly  generally  taken   over   by  building 
clubs,    which,   I  presume,   consist  in  the  mining   dis- 
tricts   of    miners.      They   have  their   own  particular 
pattern  of  house  which  they  desire,  and  we  have  never 
on  any  occasion  that  I  can   renlember   ever   refused 
land  for  building  purposes. 
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15.653.  And  these  clubs  are  composed  of  the  work- 
ing  iniiii-rs  nt   the  collieries?— -Yes.     I   coulJ   not  tell 
NOII    exactly,    but    they    belong    to  tho    town,    and    I 
suppose  they   are   all    miners  who   have   been  thrifty 
ami  have  saved  money  for  building  houses. 

15.654.  Do  you  make  a  stipulation  as  to  the  kind 
of    house    which    is    put    upr — No;   we    ofUu    make 
suggestions,    but    we    make    no   stipulations    except 
that  they  must  not  be  in  a  block  of  more   than  six 
houses-.     As  a  rule  we  recommend  four  semi-drtached 
hou-.es  if  they  will  put  them  up. 

16,666.  So  that  on  your  side  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  providing  plenty  of  fresh  air? — In  several  cases 
lately  there  have  been  schemes  for  housing,  and  it 
was  my  wish,  providing  they  put  up  a  certain  number 
of  houses,  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  land 
froo  in  order  to  provide  air  space  an-d  recreation. 

15.656.  The  colliery  companies  hare  built  a  number 
of   houses   on   your   land    for   themselves,   have    they 
not? — I    do    not   know    so    much   about    that.     It    is 
nearly    all    done   by    the    District    Councils    and    so 
forth. 

15.657.  Have    you    ever    heard    of    any    reluctance 
on    the    part    of    any    other    land    owner   to    provide 
land  for   building  houses? — No. 

15.658.  So  that  even   Mr.   Lloyd  George   is   not  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  when  he  makes  speeches? 
— No,   I  am  afraid  not. 

15.659.  In    paragraph    7    of    your    precis   )O&    say 
"  after  allowing   for   concessions  " — what   confessions 
do  you  refer  to  there? — There  are  various  concessions 
from  time  to  time  where  collieries  perhaps  ere  not 
doing  very  well,   and   it  is  necessary  to  make   some 
concession   or    other    to   the   colliery    itself    in   order 
to  promote  tho  working  of   it. 

16.660.  It    is    a   concession    made    to    the    colliery 
owners  because  they  are  in  a  difficulty? — Yes 

15.661.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:    Are  these  amounts  of 
rent,  the  gross  amount  of  your  rent,  subject  to  tax- 
ation?— Yes,  the  gross  amount. 

15.662.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:   Are  you  aware  that 
undisturbed  ownership   of   property    in  this   country 
over  twelve  years  creates   a   sufficient   titler— No,    I 
did  not  know  that. 

15.663.  Do  you  know  that  in  Scotland  ifc  is  a  longer 
period,  40  years? — No,  I  did  not  know. 

15.664.  Will  you  accept  that  from  me?— YBS. 

15.665.  That   being    the   case,    do    you    think    an 
examination  of  all  these  old  titles  is  of  any  value  to 
us   whatsoever    in    considering    whether    the   coal    in 
this  country  should  be  worked  nationally  or  in  some 
other  form? — I  should  not  think  so. 

15.666.  What   purpose   can   be  served   by  dragging 
out  these  old  titles  and  examining  them? — I  do  not 
know  what  purpose  can  be  served  in  really  keeping 
them,  but  I  have  to  keep  them  under  lock  and  key 
in  a  cellar  and  different  places. 

15.667.  It    would    be    rather    useful    to  have   them 
in  case  of  compensation  perhaps? — Yes. 

15.668.  On   the  other   hand   I   pointed   out  to  you 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  possessory  title  when  you 
have  been  in  possession  for  12  or  40  years? — Yes. 

15.669.  So    that    the   only    object    in    bringing    up 
these    titles    is    to   arouse    some    prejudice    in    con- 
sidering the  situation  :  do  you  agree? — Yes. 

15.670.  Would   you   rather  own   your  land  on  the 
basis  of  a  legal  title,  that  is,   under  the  law  of  the 
land,   or   on   the   basis   of   some   statement  made  by 
Mr.    Lloyd   George   in   a   speech? — I   think   I   prefer 
the  legal  title;  I  know  where  I  am  then. 

15.671.  You    think  his    declaration   might    be   very 
useful   for   getting   votes   but   not   for   retaining  the 
property  ? — Yes. 

15.672.  If  this  investigation   has  any  value   at  all 
I  take  it  that  any   miners'   cottages  that  have  been 
built  or  are  in  the  possession  of  miners  on  property 
granted  by  charters  which  are  questioned  also  ought 
to  be  confiscated? — Yes. 

15.673.  So  that  really  you   would  break   down  the 
whole   rights  of  property   in   this  country  and  cause 
confusion,   and  Bolshevism,  in  other  words.     Do  you 
agree?— Yes. 

15.674.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Did  you  say  that  you 
agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour  when  he  suggested  that  the 
questions  asked   about  titles  here   were   put  for  the 


purpose  of  prejudicing  the  caseP    Did  you  say  "  ye*  " 
to   that? — Prejudicing   what? 

15.675.  Prejudicing    the    case    that    is    before    this 
Commission  and  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  asking 
for  the  titles? — Not  the  case  of  prejudicing  national- 
isation.    I  do  not  understand  your  question  quite. 

15.676.  Mr.  Balfour  asked  you  :    Do  you  not  think 
that  the  questions   being  asked  here  as  to  the  title 
are   asked    for   the  purpose  of   prejudicing   the   case 
for    nationalisation?     That   was   the   question,   and  I 
think  you  agreed? — Oh  yes,   I  do. 

15.677.  You  agree  that  the  miners'  representatives 
here  are  deliberately  asking  you  and  others  to  produce 
the  titles  to  their  property  in  order  to  prejudice  this 
Commission  and  the  country  against  nationalisation? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
I  put  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  You  put  it  in  a  way  which, 
with  all  due  respect,  you  had  no  right  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  put 
it. 

15.678.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie:    That   is  exactly   the 
way  you  put  it.     (To  the   Witness : )  The  next  ques- 
tion   was,    if    we   are  entitled   to   ask   for  the   titles 
of    the    land    and    failing    their    production    we   are 
entitled    to    confiscate    the    land,    would    we    not    be 
equally  entitled  to  confiscate  the  cottages  which  had 
been  built  by  miners  with  their  own  money? — If  you 
are  entitled  to  confiscate  the  land,  you  are  entitled 
to  confiscate   everything,   so  far  as  I   can  see.     You 
have  to  prove  your  title  to  it. 

15.679.  If  you   are  entitled  to  confiscate  land  you 
are  entitled  to  confiscate  a'ny  thing? — Yes,  quite  so. 

16.680.  I   want  to  put   it   to  you   that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  human  effort,   human  brain   and  human 
hand  to  build  cottages  by  quarrying  the  stone  from 
the  quarry,  by  cutting  down  timber,  and  by  forming 
the  timber ;  is  tha't  not  so? — Quite  so. 

15.681.  But  is  it  possible  for  you  or  any  other  land- 
lord in  this  country  to  create  an  inch  of  soil? — No. 
but  we  can  develop  it. 

15.682.  Development    is    not    what  we   are  talking 
about.     Is  it  possible  for  you  to  create  soil? — No,  I  do 
not  suppose  it  is. 

15.683.  Is  there  not  a  wonderful  difference  between 
what  can  be  created  by  huma'n  effort  and  confiscating 
something  which  the  Creator  made  for  the  use  of  all 
people  and   which   no  one  can  reproduce?     Is   there 
not     a    great    difference? — Yes,     there     is     a    great 
difference. 

15.684.  Would  you   reconsider  your   answer   to  the 
question,  then,  that  you  have  as  much  right  to  con- 
fiscate  the    production    of    man's    hand,   brains    and 
effort  as  you  have  to  confiscate  what  the  Creator  made 
for  the  use  of  all  men  and  which  no  one  ca'n  repro- 
duce?    Do  you  still  say  you  have  as  much  right  to 
confiscate  the  miner's  whole  life-savings  in  the  cottage 
which   he   built   as  you    have   to    confiscate  the   soil 
which  neither  Lord  Tredoga'r  or  any  one  else  ever  did 
anything  to  produce?     Is  it  on  the  same  plane? — I 
say  we  have  done  a  great  deal  to  produce  the  output. 

•16,>685.  To  produce  the  land? — To  produce  the  land, 
no.  • 

15.686.  I  will  put  my  question  again  ? — Very  well. 

15.687.  I  will  put  it  so  as  to  get  a  short  a'nfcwer. 
Is  it   on    the   same  plane   to   confiscate  the   cottage 
built   with   the  life-savings  of     a    miner    and    built 
through  his  efforts  as  to  confiscate  the  land  which  no 
landlord  ever  did  anything  to  create?     Is  it  on  the 
same  plane  or  level? — I  do  not  think  you  should  con- 
fiscate anything.     I  see  no  reason  for  confiscation  in 
any  case. 

15.688.  But  surely  you  would  be  tie  last,  as  a  legis- 
lator, to  say  that  the  State  had  not  the  right  to  do 
what  the  majority  of  the  people  of  cue  State  thought 
right   to  do.     Are  you    aware  that   the   landlords  of 
this  country   and  the  House  of  Lords,   who  are   not 
representative  of  the  people,   in  the  sense  that  they 
are  not   elected,   have  confiscated   by  law,    passed  in 
this    House,    millions  of   acres   of  land? — No,    I   am 
not  aware  that  they  have  ever  confiscated  anything. 

16.689.  They  have  passed  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
have  justified  the  title  of  people  who  had  previously 
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confiscated.     Is  that  not  aiding  and  abetting  a  theft  ? 
_-I    maintain    they    never    confiscated    anything    < 
recommended  it.  , 

15,690.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  do  you 
maintain  that  that  House  has  never  lent  itself  to  the 
confiscation  of  public  property?— I  do. 

15  691  Now  let  us  turn  to  this  wonderful  Tredegar 
Park  Mile  Railway,  in  Wales.  You  say  in  your 
prlcii  at  paragraph  10:  "  Questions  have  been  asked 
before  thU  Commission  by,  I  believe  Mr.  Smilhe  and 
Mr  Tawney  with  regard  to  my  Tredegar  Park  Mile 
Railway  Every  statement  contained  in  those  ques- 
tions ts  incorrect  and  misleading."  That  is  your 
statement  here? — Yes. 

15.692.  Let   us  see   how   far   they   are   misleading. 
You  say  that  your  predecessors  laid  down  that 
way? — I  do. 

15.693.  Am  I  right  in  saying  it  is  a  mile  of  railway  r| 
^-It  is  one  mile  of  railway.     It  is  really  six  miles  ot 
line,  because  there  are  three  double  lines. 

15.694.  There  is  a  very  large   output  of  coal   that 
must  come  over  that  railway,   is  there  not?— Quite 

15.695.  All  the  coal  will  be  required  to  be  left  in 
unless    it   passes    over    that    particular    part    of    the 
railway?— No,    it    can    be   conveyed  another    way    to 
Cardiff. 

15.696.  Are  there  any  other  railways  by  which  the 
coal  could  be  brought  ?— From  certain  districts  there 
are. 

15.697.  I  put  it  to  you  there  is  coal  produced  which 
must  either  remain  at  the  colliery  or  come  over  that 
line  of  railway? — Probably  so. 

15.698.  Is   not   that  the   condition   at   the   present 
time? — That  is  the  condition. 

15.699.  That   the  coal   must   be  brought  over   that 
particular  railway  of  yours  or  else  remain  at  the  pit  ? 
—Yes. 

15.700.  That    means   the    industry   there   employed 
would  be  dislocated  and  stopped  provided  you  cared 
to  stop  the  right  over  your  railway? — Yes. 

15.701.  That  is  to  say,   if  you  were  to  hold  them 
up  at  any  time  to  ransom  and  make  them  pay  any 
price  you   care   to? — I   cannot   make   them   pay   any 
price  I  care  to. 

15.702.  At  the  moment  you  cannot.     I  understand 
the  drawing  from  the  railway  is  £40,000   a  year?—- 
Then   you  understand  entirely  wrongly,   and  that   is 
why  I  made  that  statement.     Never  since  the  railway 
was  built  has  any  owner  of  the  Tredegar  Estate  ever 
received   £20,000  a  year — never. 

15.703.  Will  you  tell   us  now,   to  put  us  right?— 
I  want  to  put  you  right. 

15.704.  I    was    quoting    from    a    figure    that    has 
appeared    again    and    again.      If    you    will    put    the 
amount  now  and  tell  us  the  amount  we  will  take  you 
as  an  authority? — I  am  much  obliged  to  you.     I  want 
to  put  you   right  straight  away.     There  is  no  ques- 
tion  of   wayleaves  over  the   railway  at  all.     It   is   a 
railway    company,    the    same    as    any  'other    rail- 
way   company,     and     my    charges    are    governed    by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  and  other  com- 
panies  running   over    it.        The   charges   that    1    am 
obliged  to  make  by  the  agreement  are  precisely  the 
same  charges  that  they  make  one  mile  above  and  one 
mile  below  where  this  railway  comes.     You  follow  me? 

15.705.  Yes? — The  charges  are,  to  be  correct,  -563d. 
or    something    of    a    penny,    whatever    the   ordinary 
charge  is.     It  is  under  a  halfpenny,  anyhow. 

15.706.  I  think  I  put  it  at  a  halfpenny? — You  put 
it  at  a  penny,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

15.707.  I    ultimately    corrected    that    to    one   half- 
penny and  said  £40  000? — That  is  why  I  put  that  in 
to  show  it  was  not  the  case. 

15.708.  I  was  including  the  amount  per  ton  and  the 
amount  per  annum.     What   approximately  would   be 
the  amount  per  annum   now? — The  amount  per  an- 
num I  receive. 

15.709.  Yes?— £19.000. 

15.710.  That   is  less   than  half    the   sum    that  was 
reported? — Precisely;  less  than  half  the  sum. 

15.711.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost  to  lay  that  six 
miles  of  railway? — I  think  I  can  give  it  you.     I  think 
il  cost  £40,000—1  am  not  sure;  and  if  you  would  not 


mind  my  mining  agent  giving  you  these  technical 
points,  it  would  be  better.  I  am  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain. 

15.712.  £19,000  a  year  would  be  a  very  fair  return, 
surely;  or,  at  least,  a  non-fair  return  on  £40,000?— 
I  quite  agree,  a  fair  return. 

15.713.  You  agree?— Yes,  I  do. 

15.714.  When   you  say   that  your  charge  was  fixed 
largely,     and    by    agreement    largely    on    the    basis 
charged   by    the    railway    company   for    hauling   over 
their  railway   coal,    I   suppose   we  may  take   it   they 
provide   the    engines? — Yes.     The    line    is    practically 
let  to  the  Great  Western   Railway  Company,   do  not 
you  see,  and  they  do  all  the  haulage,   but  I   do  the 
repair  and  the  maintenance. 

15.715.  You  maintain  that  six  miles  of  line? — I  do. 

15.716.  You   get   rather  less   than  a  halfpenny   per 
ton   for   all   the  material  that  goes   over  the   line? — 
That  is  it. 

15.717.  For  the  erection  of  and  the  maintenance  of 
that  line?— That  is  it. 

15.718.  £19,000     a    year    is    the    average    amount 
drawn  on  an  expenditure  of  £40,000.     Of  course,  the 
maintenance  would  have  to  be  added  to  that? — Yes, 
that  has  to  be  added,  and,  of  course,  there  are  deduc- 
tions in  taxation ;  you  will  not  forget  that. 

15.719.  Quite.     Do  you  really  know  how  many  Acts 
of    Parliament   have    been    passed   between    1776   and 
1867   affecting  your  holdings  of  land   in  31  parishes; 
that  is  to  say,  the  holdings  of  your  family  of  land  in 
31  parishes  in  Wales? — I  do  not  know  how  many  Acts 
of  Parliament.     My  solicitor,  who  is  in  the  room,  can 
probably  give  you  that  information. 

15.720.  You  are  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  26  manors  in 
Monmouthshire  ? — Yes. 

15.721.  Have  you  26  mansion  houses?— I  have  not. 
I  have  two,  and  one  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair. 

15.722.  We  would  like  to  help  you  to  repair  it.     If 
it  is  insanitary  it  is  bad  for  your  family  to  live  in. 
Do  you  know  the  Drim  Mountain   in  Breconshire? — 
Yes. 

15.723.  Have    you    any    connection    with    it?      Do 
you  take  any  minerals  from  under  it,  or  a  Lordship? 
— Yes,    I  do.     That  was  purchased   from   tho  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Monmouthshire  in  1639;  tho  whole  of 
the  Lordship  of  Brecon,  I  think  it  was. 

15.724.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ystradgynlais 
Parish  Council? — Yes,  I  nave  heard  of  it. 

15.725.  I    have    a    letter    from    the    Clerk    of    that 
Council   and   they  are   very   desirous  that  this   Com- 
mission   should    ask    Lord    Tredegar    to    produce    his 
title  of  the  Drim  Moan  tain,  and  especially  the  deeds 
appertaining  to  the  royalties   and  the  coal   workings 
under  the  mountain.     Is  it  possible  you  could  oblige 
this  Commission  and  also  this  Parish  Council  by  doing 
that.     They    seem    to  be    in    doubt;    they    are   your 
neighbours? — Drim   Mountain   is   near  the   boundary 
and   there   has  been   in   the   past   a   law   suit   which 
was   given    in  our   favour.     That   was   to  do   with  a 
neighbouring  tenant,   and   not  to   do   with  this  par- 
ticular  Parish   Council.     All   I   can   produce,    as   far 
as   I    know,   is  the   title    upon    which    this   land    was 
purchased    from    the    Earl   of    Pembroke    and    Mon- 
mouthshire,   who,    I    suppose,    originally    received    it 
from  the  Crown— I  do  not  know.     All  I  can  produce 
is  that  which  would  give  the  total  area,  and  in  that 
it   is   explained,   I   understand,   there  was  a  common 
and  I  have  the  right  of  working  the  minerals  under 
that  land. 

15.726.  I  suppose  this  Parish  Council  may  be  looked 
upon   as  the  custodians  of  the  public  rights  at  the 
moment  in  the  parish? — Yes. 

15.727.  Do   you    think    they    have    any    reason    to 
ask  that  your  titles  to  the  minerals  under  this  Drim 
Mountain  should  be  called  for?— No,  I  do  not  think 

15.728.  You    do  not   think   they   have?— No,    I  do 
not  think  so. 

15.729.  Is  the  surface   of   Drim  Mountain   common 
land  or  part  of  your  manor? — It  is  common  land. 

15.730.  You     mean     common     land — the     common 
ownership  of  the  people:'— I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
completely  common  land,  but  I  am  owner  as  Lord  of 
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th,.  Manor.  Tlio  people  have  n  common  grazing 
riulil  ;  that  is  to  say,  tho  tenants  nil  round  graze  and 
pay  UK  ivnt.  for  if,  and  pooplo,  as  far  as  I  know, 
Hii'lk  iill  over  n.  They  have  never  been  stopped. 
It  is  a  good  tiling  not  to  burn  down  tho  grass  and 
heather,  as  that  dors  damage  to  other  people.  It 
is  nut  enclosed;  it  is  a  common  and  a  very  large 
area. 

15,731.  It  is  common  in  the  sense  that  people  have 
n  free  right  of  grazing  or  access? — Certain  people 
l,a\e  a  IV  I  will  not  say  everybody  has  a 

free  right  of  grazing. 

l.">,732.  Freeholders? — There  are  certain  people  who 
claim  a  right  and  have  it  to  graze  there,  free  of  all 
rent. 

15,733.  You  have  not  thought  of  preventing  their 
doing  so?  -Oh  dear  no. 

1  "..734.  Would  you  be  entitled  to,  do  you  think, 
if  you  niiido  ii]i  your  mind  to  do  it? — I  do  not  know. 
T  take  it  there  must  be  a  deed  which  empowers 
tlicm  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  prevent 
these  truants,  even  if  so  disposed. 

l"),7:t").  Yon  have  never  asked  them  to  produce 
their  title?— Never. 

15.7;!0.  According  to  some  people,  if  they  were 
in  possession  of  that  for  1'J  years,  they  would  not 
require  a  right? — Perhaps  they  do  not;  I  do  not 
know. 

1.1.737.  Mr.  Balfour  put  it  to  you  that  titles  are 
unnecessary  as  far  as  tho  Law  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, to  justify  possession,  because  if  a  person 
is  in  possession  of  a  thing  for  12  years  you  do  not 
require  a  title.  I  think  you  said  you  were  ignorant 
of  that?— Yes,  I  did  not  know  that. 

15.738.  You   were  not  aware   of   the    fact? — I   was 
not. 

15.739.  You  ought  to  pay  a  substantial  fee  to  Mr. 
Balfonr? — Yes.  I  -think  I  ought. 

15.740.  Mr.   Balfour   immediately   followed   that   by 
saying  if  you  were  asking  for  compensation  the  title 
deeds    would    be   rather    a   handy   thing   to    have    in 
your  possession? — Yes. 

15.741.  I  think   I  can  take   it  from   you   that  you 
agree  with  him,   and   I   think  you  did   agree,   if  yon 
nsk   for  compensation  title  deeds   would   be  rather   a 
useful  thing.     The  State  would  not  be  likely  to  com- 
pensate any  person   who  could   not  show  title  deeds. 
The  State  would   not  be  likely  to  pay  compensation 
merely     because    a    person     could     prove    he    was    in 
possession   for  a   number  of  years? — Very  likely  not. 
That  is  a  point  of  law  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 
I  should   prefer  to  hang  on  to  my  title  deeds  until 
they  are  taken   away   from   me. 

15.742.  I     think     it     would     be     wise     to.        Your 
possessions,    though    not   as   extensive   as   some   other 


Welsh  gentlemen,   are  very  exteniive  in    Monmouth- 
shire, and  South  Wales P—Yee. 

16.743.  I  know  your  income  from  royalty  ront»  and 
coal  amount*  to  £60,000  a  year  over  six  yuan? — Yes. 

15.744.  You    have    been    actively    in    the   ncrvire   of 
the   country    dining    the    last    four   years? — 4J    yean 
during  this  war,  and  before  for  20  year*. 

16.745.  Were   you    connected    with    a    Welsh    Regi- 
mentP — No,  I  was  not;  I  was  a  naval  officer. 

15, /4C.  You  are  aware  that  a  very  large  number 
of  miners  left  tho  district  round  about  where  your 
possessions  areP — Yes. 

15.747.  And  acted,  as  you  would  expect  them  to  do, 
very  gallantly? — They  did. 

15.748.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  altogether  fair  that 
those  men  should  have  been  out  there,  and  so  given 
their  lives  for  their  country,  and  others  coming  back 
who   have   done    their   best    should    come  back    to   a 
country    where     they     have     no     possession   of    land, 
whereas  you  and  many  others  possess  many  thousands 
of  acres?     Is   that  equitable  and  just  for   men   who 
have  made   an   equal  sacrifice  in  the  defence  of  the 
nation?      In   one   case   the   common  people   have   no 
land ;   in   the  other  case  it  is  held  by  the  possessing 
classes.     Is   that  fair? — I   do  not  think   that  service 
for  your  country  entitles  you  to  land  when  you  come 
back.     I  do  not  know  that  half  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  want  it  if  you  gave  it  them. 

15.749.  You   do   not   think   that  service    for    your 
country   in  war-time  is  a  justification   for  expecting 
to  get  land  for  yourself.     Would  you  believe  that  the 
largest  number  of  landlords  in  this  country  claim  that 
tho  land   which  they  possess  was  given  by  the  King 
for  services  rendered   in   war?     You   know  that  is  a 
fact? — In  some  cases  they  have  been ;  it  is  not  all  true. 

15.750.  Are  you  aware  100,000  acres  or  200,000  acres 
have   been    granted   by   kings    who  had    no   right   to 
grant  it  to  persons  who  received   it  because  of  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  nation? — Yes. 

15.751.  Then  why  do  you  say  that  common  people, 
colliers  and   other  workers  have  no  right  to  expect 
it? — I   think   if   land   is   available,    by   all   means   let 
them  have  it. 

15.752.  It   is  only   available  providing  it  has  been 
taken  from  you  and  those  who  possess  it? — Is  there 
any  reason  because  I  served  in  the  war  that  I  should 
have  all  my  land  taken  from  me? 

15.753.  I  have  no  desire  because  you  served  in  the 
war  that  you  should  lose  your  land.     I  desire  there 
should    be    a    more     equitable    distribution     of     land 
amongst  those  who  served  in  the  war? — I  admit,  with 
regard  to  those  who  did  serve  in  the  war,  everything 
that  possibly  can  be  done  should  be  done  for  them. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


THE  MOST  HON.  JOHN,  MARQUIS  OF  BUTE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman  :  1  will  read  the  precis  of  the  evidence  of 
The  Most  Hon.  John,  Marquis  of  Bute  and  Earl  of 
Dumfries. 

"  1.  Acreage  of  holding  of  land  and  of  the  proved 
mineral  rights. 

Land  .........     128,582  acres. 

Proved  mineral   rights   ...       48,878      ,, 

2.  Total  output  of  coal  and  other  minerals  to  date. 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  this. 

3.  The  averiige   annual  output   of   coal  and   other 
minerals. 

This  again  is  impossible,  but  in  order  to  assist  the 
Commission  I  have  been  supplied  with  particulars 
showing  the  average  annual  output  of  coal  for  the 
last  six  years  (i.e.,  ending  on  the  31st  December, 
1918),  which  works  out  at  3,241,962  tons  per  annum. 


•1.  Tin'  Hiii/ullii 


per  ton,  irln  /In  i   Ih-cd  nr  on 


He-re    again    I    tak,e   the  same   period   of   six    years 
with  the  following  results:  — 


(a)  Fixed  Royalties. 

Payable  on  85.31  per  cent,  of  output. 

Average  Royalty  (before  deduction  of  Mineral 
Rights  Duty,  Increment  Value  Dutv,  Income  and 
Super  Tax),  6.42d. 

(b)  Sliding  Scale  Royalties. 

Payable  on  14.69  per  cent,  of  output. 

Average  Royalty  (before  deduction  of  Excess 
Mineral  Rights  Duty,  Mineral  Rights  Duty,  Incre- 
ment Value  Duty,  and  Income  and  Super  Tax), 
Is.  5.92d. 

(c)  The  average  Royalty  taking  into  considera- 
tion both  fixed  and  sliding  scale  royalties 
(without     making     any     of     the     before- 
mentioned  deductions)  is  8.14d. 

5.  Average  annual  income  received  from  mineral 
royalties  and  wayleave.s  (without  making  any  of  the 
before-mentioned  deductions). 

For  same  period  of  six  years. 

From  Royalties     ...     '    ...     £109,277 
From  Way  leaves 6,495 
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6.  Nature  of  roots  of  title  to  mineral  properties  ... 


1547— 1  Ed.  VI. 
1660— 4  Ed.  VI. 

1792— 299«pt. 
1793—11  Jan. 

1819— 18  March 
1819—10  Aug. 
1825—5  Feb. 
1826—4  April 

1827—27  Jan. 
1834—16  Dec. 


1846—29  Nov. 
1858—11  Dec. 
1867—24  Aug. 


1867—12  June 
1872 — 7  June 

1872—31  Dec. 
1875—2  April 


1885—29  Oct. 
1885—7  Oct... 


1886—30  April 
1838—28  Sept. 

1889—12  Jan. 


1889—1  Feb. 
1891—12  Dec. 
1896— 22.May 

1897—8  July 
1899—2  Jan. 

1899 — 11  Jan. 
J9C4— 21  Dec. 

1916—31  Dec. 
1919 


Manors  of  Miskin,  Glyn- 
rhondda,  Llantrisunt  and 
Pentyrch  and  Clun. 

Manors  of  Rutbin,  Seng- 
hennydd  Upper  and  Lower 
and  Rudry. 

Tynywern,  I'arish  of  Eg- 
Iwysilan. 

Manors  of  Llandough,  Kib- 
bor,  Cogan,  &c.  Lands  in 
Parishes  of  Llandough, 
Cogan,  Penarth,  Yntrady- 
iodwg,  &c. 

Lands  at  (amongst  other 
places)  Lavernock. 

Maesbach,  Parish  of  Llan- 
twit  Fardre. 

Craig  Rhymney  in  the  Parish 
of  Gelligaer. 

Tymawr,  Cwmcynon,  Tyr 
Ralph,  Blaenantywenallt, 
Tyr  Evan  Bach  Draws, 
Aberdare. 

Caer  Llan  and  other  proper- 
ties, Llantrisant. 

Moiety  of  Minerals  under 
Tynewydd,  Tonllwydd, 
Blaenselig  and  Lletbrddu, 
Parish  of  Ystradyfodwg, 
Moiety  of  Minerals  Pen- 
heol-Llechau  and  Cefn- 
Llechan,  Parish  of  Llau- 
wonno. 

Cwmsaerbren,  Treherbert  ... 

Maesyfelin  Llantrisant 

Pwllypant  Estate    


Twynygiden,  Parish  of  Gel- 
ligaer. 

Bedlinog  Uohaf,  Bedlinog 
Ishaf,  Llwyncrwn,  Cwm- 
felin  and  Tyr  -  y  -  llan, 
Parish  of  Gelligaer. 
Tir  Maerdy,  Parish  of  Gel- 
ligaer. 

Ysgwyddgwyn   Uchaf,   Gil- 
haul     and     Glynymarch, 
Parish  of  Gellteaer. 
Part  Mwyndy,  Llantrisant 
Brithdir     Uchaf,     Brithdir 
Ishaf  and  Tyladu,  Parish 
of  Gelligaer. 
Ffynonbwla,  Parish  of  Eg- 

Iwysilan. 

Llan  Tynewydd  and  Gedris, 
Parishes  of  Pentyrch  and 
Llantwit  Fardre. 
Moiety  of  Minerals  under 
Myndd  Maio  and  Coedcae 
Gwilt,  Parish  of  Eglwysi- 
lan. 

Cefn,  Llantwit  Fardre 
Graig  Hill,  Llantrisant 
G  wern  -  y  -  Mole  Fachllan- 

trisant. 

Ynyslyn,  Parish  of  Eglwy si- 
Ian. 

Moiety    of    Minerals  under 
Mynydd-Maio,    Parish   of 
Eglwy  siLin. 
Penygroes,    Parish    of    Eg- 

Iwysilan. 

Brynrhae,  Parish  of  Gelli- 
gaer. 

Ynysallan,  Llantrisant 
Lanelay  Fach,  &c.,  Llantri- 
sant. 


Grant  to  Sir 
Wm.  Herbert. 

Do. 


Conveyance. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Will  of 
William 
Evans 
Williams. 
Conveyance. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


The  above  have  an  area  of  about  7,000  acres  and  the 
purchase  money  paid  represents  over  £240,000, 
€220,000  being  paid  in  the  last  100  years. 

During  the  last  60  years  mineral  property  to  the 
extent  of  2,317  acres  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Estate  at  prices  amounting  to  over  £150,000. 


All  the  above  are  situate  in   the  County  of  Gla- 
morgan,   except   61   acres   of   the   Pwllypant   Estate, 
vhich  is  in  the  County  of  Monmouth. 
The  following  are  the  properties  in  Scotland :  — 
Bute,  Inchmarnock  and  Cumbrae, 
Southall, 
Dumfries  Estate, 
Wigtonshire  Estate, 
Sanquhar  Estate. 

With  the  exception  of  6  small  farms  the  whole  of  the 
above  were  purchased  hy  witness  or  his  predecessors 
in  Title. 

The  6  farms  referred  to  contain  no  minerals.  The 
only  estate  in  Scotland  belonging  to  witness  which 
contains  minerals  is  the  Dumfries  Estate. 

15  754    Mr   Frank  Hodges :  I  see  that  in  paragraph 
(c)  of   your  precis  the  average  royalty,  taking  unto. 
consideration  both  fixed  and  sliding  scale  royalties,  « 
8-14d    per   ton.     Have    you    made    any    comparison 
between   that   average    and     the     average     or     othe 
mineral  owners  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield? 
mine  is  a  little  higher. 

15  755.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  being  the  ownei 
of  the  largest  area  of   mineral    property    in 
Wales?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

15  756    Do  you  know  of  any  who  own  more  f- 
I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  holding  of  anyor 
else,  I  am  afraid. 

15.757.  If   I   were  to  put   it  to  you   that  you    are 
drawing  a  higher  amount  of  royalty  per  ton,  on  the 
average,  than  any  other  royalty  owner,  and  that  you 
draw  in  the  aggregate  a  larger  amount  per  annum, 
should  I  be  stating  a  fair  proposition?     Would  you 
deny  that?— My   royalty  is   higher.     I   do   not  know 
about  the  aggregate. 

15.758.  I  think  that  is  the  fact?— Then  take  it  by 
all  means. 

15.759.  I  see  in  your  precis  that  the  minerals  which 
you  now  hold  have  come  to  you  in  various  ways.     Two 
portions  you  admit  came  to  your  family  in  the  year 
1547  and  the  year  1550?— Yes. 

15.760.  And  both  those  properties  comprise  Miskin, 
Glynrhondda,   Llantrisant,   and    Pentrych    and  Clun, 
Ruthin,  Senghennydd  Upper  and  Lower,  and  Rudry? 
— Ye«. 

15.761.  Have  you  studded  the  history  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  man  referred  to  here,  Sir  AVilliam 
Herbert,    received    that   property? — No,    I   have  not 
done  so. 

15.762.  Has  anyone  ever  brought  it  to  your  notice 
casually? — The  only   thing   I   know   about   it   is  that 
one    of    the   services    for    which    he    received    these 
lands  was  the  raising  of  an  army.     There  were  other 
services.     I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

15.763.  Are   you    quite   sure   of   that? — So  I    have 
been  told. 

15.764.  Suppose   I    quote    the    services   which    this 
knight  is  supposed  to  have  rendered ;   it  might  help 
you    to    come    to    rather    a    different    conclusion? — 
Perhaps  so. 

15.765.  I   am   quoting   from    a   copy  of   the   actual 
document  which  granted  him  this  property.     "  Know 
ye  that  we  in  consideration  of  the  good  true  faithful 
and  acceptable  service  which  our  beloved  and  trusty 
counsellor  William  Herbert  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  Master  of  our  Horse  at  his  great  charges 
to  us   hath  lately    done    and    performed    against   the 
Rebels    in    the  west   parts  of   this   our   Kingdom   of 
England    and   for  other   causes  and    considerations." 
For  quelling  the  rebels  in  the  western  parts  of  Eng- 
land these  properties  were  conferred  upon  him.     Did 
you  know  that  before  ?— I  have  heard  that,  yes. 

•  15,766.  That  is.   a  queller  of  revolutions? — Yes,  or 
rebels.    I  do  not  know  about  revolutions. 

15.767.  I  suppose  you  cannot  quite  dissociate  rebels 
from  rebellion? — I  do  not  know  who  the  rebels  were. 

15.768.  So  that  was  the  kind   of   service.     Appa- 
rently the  theory  that  he  raised   an  army  does  not 
quite  square  with  that? — Yes,  I  believe  it  does.     At 
all  events  he  raised  the  army  to  quell  the  rebels. 

15.769.  The  supposition  is  he  raised   the  army  to 
quell  the  rebels? — I  suppose  so. 
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1.1,7711.  Not  fur  si-rvice  in  a  foreign  land? — I  can- 
not po.-sibly  It'll  that;  In-  might  have  dono  lliii 

There  inigh I  have  i>ecn  other  services. 

I      I  I     that    uas   the    •-. TV  in-    rendered,    \vh.> 
.  ill.-   i '"I.;;''  »ho  recognised  tho  value  of  that  sen 
11  not    ti'll  you. 

'.   Was    it    flu-    King? — I   cannot  tell   you. 
,:t.  You  do  not  know?— No. 
I'.  774.  The    King    signed     this    documei: 
Irell. 

1.1.775.  And  he  was  between   10  years  of  age  and 

II  years  of  nge  when  ho  signed  it?     You  are  aware 

[ward   VI.  did  that  when  he  was  15? — 

-o  that  in  effect  a  minor,  not  a  minor,  in 
tin-  sense  of  the  law  transferred  10  Sir  William 
II.  ili,  i  I  one  of  the  greatest  properties  that  has  ever 

known    to   be   transferred    t< e    man,    except 

i|is   the   Duke  of   Northumberland.      Would   that 
In-   a    lci;al    transaction,    do   you    think? — Yes,    I    am 

transaction. 

11.777.   Although   he  was  only   between    10   and    14 
.  of   age,   he  had  authority   to  grant  that  pro- 
;y  to  your  ancestor? — Yes. 

M.77<.  Your  ancestor  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
tho  will  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  was  he  not? — I  do  not 
know . 

1.1.77!'.   Do   not   you  think    it   wou^d   be   rather   an 

.  ntary    duty    of    a     man    who    holds   such    large 

takings  as  described  in  your  precis  to  acquaint  him- 

-.  itli  the  documents  which  entitle  him  to  possess 

I    am   afraid   there  are  too  many   documents 

o  over.     1  should  not  have  time. 

M. 780.   I    know    life    is    rather    a    hurry,    but    for- 
tunately someone  found  this  document  and  preserved 
1,111  are  aware,  are  you  not,  it  was  regarded  as 
having   been  lost   for  a  couple  of  centuries? — No,   I 

not.  aware  of  that. 

•   15.781.  Are   you    aware    it   was    discovered   in    the 
Keeord   Office   by   a    man    named   Hobson    Matthews,- 
vvlin  was   in   the  emplov  of  the  Cardiff  Corporation? 
Ko. 

II  782.  You  are  not  aware  of  that? — No. 
1.1.733.  Are  you  aware  tho  Cardiff  Corporation  still 

••is  tins  deed  I--    So  I  believe. 

15,784.    And    in    effect    the*  conclusion    is    generally 

in    Smith    Wales,    by   those    best    able    to   judge. 

that    the  executor   of   the  will  of   King  H"enry   VIII. 

..jirialed   for  himself,  under  the  signature  of  the 

who  was  then  10  years  of  age,   all  the  Lord- 

5  of  Miskin,  Glynrhondda,  Llantrisant,  Pentyrch 

"Inn  and  about  30  more  in  addition  in  Monmouth- 

nnd    IJreconshire.     Are   you   aware    of    that? — 

No     1    am   not  aware  of  that. 

1.1.785.  You  live  in  Cardiff,  I  think,  sometimes? — 

11.7-1',.  Are  you  aware  there  is  a  paper  published 
in  CiirdilF  called  "The  South  Wales  Daily  News"? 

11,787.  That    is    rather    contemporary,    I    forgot. 

Tli is   paper,    commenting   upon   this   article  on   June 

l '.112.   made,  this  statement.     I  want  to  ask  you 

"i    might   lie   likely   to   agree  with   it.     "  It   will 

n  that  Sir  William  Herbert  one  of  the  guardians 

l.o  boy    King    Edward    VI.,   granted    to   himself 

enormous  areas  of  land  which  at  that  time  were  in 

the   possession   of   the   Crown,   using   the  boy   King's 

name     in    order    to     enrich     himself.       The    portion 

of    the    document    which     we    publish     refers    only 

t"     the   South   Wales    territory    which     Sir     William 

11    rberl  s 'cured  in  this  manner.     But  he  was  equally 

ions    in    regard    to    properties   in    a   number   of 

in      England — Middlesex,      Essex,      Wilts, 

•ird,   Gloucester,   Somerset  and  Devon.     For  360 

the   industrial  classes  over  a  vast  territory  in 

Wales  have  paid   enormous  revenues  into  the, 

s  of   those   who  have  inherited   that  property. 

Literally,    millions    of    money    in    agricultural    rents. 

'•a!  royalties,  ground  rents.  Ac.,  have  been  paid 

and   received  as  the  outcome  of  this  gigantic  fraud." 

1   brli     p  you  know  tho  "  South  Wales  Daily  News  " 

v    well  ?— -Yes. 

11.7*8.  A  very  respectable  paper? — T  would  rather 
not  pass  an  opinion 
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15.789.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  ouch  a  »t»te- 

thal  this  property  was  held  by  fraud  WM  a 
statement  that  should  havo  bei-n  indictable? — I 
cannot,  indict  all  thing*  that  arc  put  into  newapapem 
about  it. 

790.    If    it    is   hn,cil    on    documentary   ovidcn 
.suppose    (Inn    v,  , ni, I    i.nhiT   deter  you    from    pi 
ings,   would  it   not? 

.'/;•.  /.'.  II'.  Cooper;  The  person  to  indict  would  bo 
Sir  William  Herbert. 

U;.  1'ittnl;  llmli/rx:  I  think  there  is  some  prestige 
in  a  family  name  people  like  to  protect. 

1 1,7!)1.  That  being  tho  case,  if  the  nation  at  thin 
stage,  in  the  year  l!H!i  or  1920,  as  the  cane  might 
be P — I  do  not  know  I  agree  that  is  the  case. 

15,792.  It  must  bo  tho  case,  because  it  corresponds 
with  your  own  description  of  tho  manors  of  Miskin, 
Qlynrnondd*  and  Llantrisant,  which  are  only  part 
of  tho  manors  referred  to  in  this  document ?— Yes. 

15,7!);!.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  ancestor,  Sir 
William  Herbert,  owned  the  whole  of  Cardilf.  Tin- 
taking  of  the  property  extends  from  Chepstow  to 
Swansea,  including  all  that  valuable  mineral  pro- 
perty of  tho  Rhonddas  and  Glyn  Neath  right  down 
to  Neath.  The  "  South  Wales  Daily  News "  was 
very  helpful.  They  produced  a  map — perhaps  you 
might  care  to  see  it  later — showing  the  extent  of  the 
land  which  he  thus  acquired.  I  am  coming  to  this 
point.  If  that  be  the  case,  and  this  Commission 
decided  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  that 
the  minerals  in  that  property,  being  of  great  national 
value,  should  be  acquired  back  for  the  nation  in  the 
interests  of  the  future,  would  you  suggest  that  the 
nation  now  should  compensate  you,  in  this  genera- 
tion, out  of  public  funds  for  the  retaking  of  those 
minerals  for  national  use? — Yes,  I  should. 

15,794.  You  would?— Yes. 

15.790.  Even    if    that   compensation    burdened,    to 
some  extent,  the   poor   taxpayers   of  this  country?— 
I  am  burdened  to  some  extent  as  a  poor  taxpayer. 

15.796.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  entitled,  after 
paying  the  whole  of  your  taxes  out  of  that  amount,  to 
over  £25,000?— That  is  so. 

15.797.  Do  you  sincerely  suggest  that  after  having 
held  the  property  for  360  years  on  the  signature  of 
a  boy  King  of  10  years  of  age,  that  when  the  nation 
wants    it  back    the   nation,    out   of   its  accumulated 
funds,   or  by  taxes,  should  for  this  compensate  you 
and  your   successive   generations? — Well,   the  nation 
has  recognised  my  right  to  it. 

15.798.  Exactly.     Should    it    be    continued    indefi- 
nitely in  that  way? — I  think  it  should. 

15.799.  Do   you  think   for   all   time   your   children, 
your  heirs  and  successors  should  enjoy  what  your  an- 
cestors have  enjoyed  for  the  last  360  years? — I  think 
the  right  should  remain  recognised. 

15.800.  Do  not  you  think  if  that  were  so,  either  you 
or  one  of  your  successors  may  in  turn  have  to  raise 
another  army  to  quell  another  lot  of  rebels? — I  do  not 
think  so.     I  see  no  reason  for  it. 

^fl•.  Frank  Hodges :  It  was  because  there  were  such 
indications  that  this  Commission  had  to  begin  its 
sitting,  you  know. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  do  not  know  if  you  know 
that  Mr.  Smillie  has  quoted  to  us  several  times  from 
Williams  on  Real  Property  as  to  the  title  of  pro- 
perty?—Yes. 

15.801.  It  is  not  Mr.  Williams  our  colleague  on  the 
Commission?     On   page  593  he  says:    "  So  that  the 
possession  of  land  for  a  prescribed  period  " — that   is 
the  twelve  years  which  have  been  mentioned — "  will 
give  a  good  title  thereto  as  against  all  the  world." 
Do  you  agree  with  that? — I  understand  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

1.1. ^02.  Mr.  "R.  W.  Cooper:  You  have  been  asked 
questions  about  the  history  of  King  Edward  VI.  T 
suppose.  like  myself,  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  refreshing  your  memory  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  that  particular  monarch?— No,  I  have  not  done 
so. 

15.803.  [  suppose  as  a  general  student  of  history 
yon  know  \vhs>n  a  monarch  is  under  age  there  is 
generally  a  R<genl  or  a  Council  of  Regency?-  Yes. 
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15  804  And  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  exercised 
on  the  advice  or  through  that  Regent  or  Council  of 
Regency?— Yes,  quite. 

10805.  M >:  llobcrt  SmiUic:  I  think  you  must  be 
vorv  thankful  there  are  such  things  as  clever  lawyers 
in  this  country  to  protect  you  from  time  to  time 
"gainst  the  people?-!  do  not  know.  One  suffers  the 
other  way  sometimes. 

1.5,806.  I  think  the  financial  gain  would  be  yours  in 
the  end  of  having  the  services  of  clever  lawyers?- 
do  not  understand.      The  financial  gam. 

15.807.  Yes.-You  mean  the  lawyers  will  not  abs 
lately  ruin  me? 

15.808.  I  think  there  was  a  little  over  £4,00 
l,.ft  at  the  death  of  your  predecessor  ?-I  do  not  know 
the  exact  sum.     It  may  have  been. 

15  809.  It  was  given  as  over  £4,000,000?-!  think  so. 

15  810.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  that  is  a 
larger  share  than  the  vast  majority  of  people  of  this 
country  possess ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

15,811.  1  think  your  family  are  of  Scottish  origin.'' 
—Yes. 

15812.  They  have  not  confined  their  attention 
entirely  to  Scotland  ?— No,  not  entirely. 

15813  Unfortunately  fur  the  Welsh  people.  You 
have'  some  mines  in  Dumfries  ?— Yes,  in  Ayrshire. 

15,814.  Is  that  Sanquhar?— Only  one  farm,  80  acres. 

16,815  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  coal  there 
on  the  borders?- No,  nothing  to  do  with  it  unless 
there  is  coal  under  the  SO  acres,  but  I  should  think 
it  is  all  worked  out. 

15  816.  That  is  on  the  border  line  of  Ayrshire  and 
Dumfries?— It  is  'in  Dumfriesshire,  I  think,  really. 

15.817.  There    is   no    coal    coming   out  there?— No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

15.818.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  lead 
mining  industry? — No. 

15  819.  I  think  it  is  sometimes  very  convenient  for 
gentlemen  in  your  position  to  be  fairly  well 
represented  on  public  authorities,  such  as  the  Carditt 
Town  Council?— I  do  not  know  about  that— what  did 
you  say? 

15.820.  I  was  saying  that  with  regard  to  gentlemen 
in  possession  of  immense  interests  roundabout  a  city, 
such  as  docks,  railways,  mines,  and  so  on,  or  minerals, 
it  is  in  your  interest  that  you  should  be  fairly  well 
represented  on  the  Town  Council  or  County  Council, 
so  that  when  questions  affecting   you  come   up   your 
position  may  be  "out?— It  certainly  would   make  dis- 
cussions easier,  I  think. 

15.821.  I    think,    generally    speaking,    your    Factor 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents   itself  gets  elected 
to  every  County  Council  ?— Yes,  it  is  generally  done. 
If  one  is  a  big  ratepayer  one  is  represented  in  that 
way.     I   am  on  the  County  Council   myself. 

10.822.  In  your  case  do   you  expect   that   your  in- 
terests, generally  speaking,  should  be  put  before  the 
interests   of    the  community   on   all    occasions? — No, 
not  before  it  necessarily. 

15.823.  Are  you  in   possession  of   the  whole  of   the 
Isle  of  Bute?— No,  all  except  the  town   property. 

15.824.  Do    you  know    historically    whether   at    one 
time  a  very  large   number  of   people  owned  land  in 
the  Isla  of  Bute?— Yes. 

15.825.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Marquis  for  the 
time  being  watched   very  carefully   for  the  death   of 
one   of   these  freeholders  and  that    on   his  death   he 
sent  his  agents  to  collect  the  titles  so  that  he  might 
sign  them? — No,  I  do  not. 

15.826.  And   those  titles  never   were    returned   and 
those    people   had   to    pay    as   tenant    farmers    after 
that?— No,  there  are  none  of  them  left.     None  of  the 
persons  are  left.     My  ancestor  bought  up  direct  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Barons  of  Bute. 

15.827.  It    is  alleged— I    have   no  documentary  evi- 
dence at  the  moment  to  prove  the  method  of  buying 
—it  was  to  secure  the  title  deeds  and  making  people 
hclipve   thoy   were   going   to   be  re-signed    and   trans- 
ferred; but  they  were  never  returned  and  immediately 
those    people  had   to    pay   ront.      If    that    is  so.    and 
I  could    prove  it   was   so,  you  would   not   justify  for 
a  moment  an  action  of  that  kind?— It  does  not  Fccm 
a    very   fair  proposition, 


15,828.  It  would  not  seem  fair  with  a  person  who 
had  the  title  that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  should  collect 
that  title  on  his  death  and  keep  hold  of  it  and  then 
charge  him  rent.  That  would  not  be  fair?— No. 

15  829.  If  that  has  been  done  by  your  predecessors,    ' 
and  'we  could  prove  it  was  done,   would  you   recom- 
pense those  people  who  had  been  wrongly  robbed* 
It  is  not  proved;  it  is  a  matter  for  law. 

15,830.  If  we  can  bring  proof? — If  you  can  bring 
proof— that  is  entirely  necessary. 

Sir  'Arthur  Duckham  :  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
this  proof  coming  forward?  It  is  rather  interesting, 
and,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  it,  it  should 
be  put  in. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper :  I  understood  Lord  But©  to  say 
there  are  no  mines  in  the  Lslo  of  Bute. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  think  the  onus  should  bo 
upon  Mr.  Smillie. 

Chairman:  We  are  getting  a  little  wide.  Mr. 
Smillie  will  not  be  much  longer  now. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  His  Lordship  professes  his 
predecessor,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  bought  them  out. 
If  he  bought  them  out  and  paid  them,  there  will  be 
receipts  to  prove  that.  The  proof  should  be  on  him 
to  show  it.  At  the  present  time,  they  are  paying 
rent. 

Mr.  E.   W.  Cooper:    I  must  respectfully  protest. 

15.831.  Mr.    Evan   Williams:     When     your     falher 
died  in  1900  you  had  to  pay  death  duties  on  all  the 
minerals  under  your  estate? — Yes. 

15.832.  Both     developed     and     undeveloped  ?— Yes, 
undeveloped   also. 

15.833.  At  that  time  the  State  acknowledged  your 
title  to  the  minerals?— Yes.     I  paid  for  them.  ;myway. 

15.834.  How   many   mineral    lessees  have  you,   alto- 
Aether,  in  South  Wales?  -In  Wales  I  have  about  25. 
"  15,835.  Twenty-five  lessees?— Yes. 

15.836.  How      many      leases?— About     double      iho 
number. 

15.837.  Have  you   any  disputes   with   any   of   those 
lessees  at  the  present  time? — No,   no  disputes  now. 

15.838.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  minerals? 
—I  have  not  had  for  a  long  time. 

15.839.  Have   you   had    any    requests    from    anv    oi 
your  lessees  for  concessions  of   any  kind?— Occasion, 
ally,  there  have  been  concessions. 

15.840.  You   have    been   requested     to     make   con- 
cessions?—Yes,   in  hard   times  concessions  have   been 
made. 

15.841.  You  have  made  them? — Yes,  in  one  or  two 
cases  very  heavy  concessions  were  made. 

15.842.  Can   you   give   us  some  idea   of  the  extent 
of   them? 

Chairman:  Mr.  Harris  might  assist  your  lordship? 
—Since  1859  nearly  £150,000  has  been  given  away  in 
concessions. 

15.843.  Mr.     Evan     Will'miiis:    You   have   remitted 
£150,000  of  the  amount  due  to  you  under  the  leases! 
—Yes. 

15.844.  Your     ancestor     really     created     the     Bute 
Docks,    did    he   not?— Yes,     he     started    them. 
started  to  build  the  Bute  Docks  in  1830,  I  think  il 
was. 

15.845.  And    spent    a    very  large    amount   of  money 
altogether?— Yes,    he   spent    all    the    money   he    had 
anyway. 

15.846.  The    existence    of    those   docks    has    contri- 
buted very  largely  to  the  development  of  the  South 
Wales  coalfield  ?— That  was  the  pioneer  work,  I  think 
one  may  say,  of  the  coal  industry. 

15.847.  Do   you   know     what  the  total   amount    of 
money  spent  upon  the  Bute  Docks   was?— The  total 
capital   was   about   5±   millions,    I   should   think. 

15.848.  What  revenue  do  you  get?— I  get   only   1J 
per  cent,  from  that. 

15.849.  The  income  you  get  from  that  expenditure 
is  lj  per  cent? — Yes. 

15.850.  On   the  capital?— Yes. 

15.851.  Have    you    yourself,    or    your    predecessors 
in    possession    of    the   estate,    done   anything    in   t 
way  of  development  of  mines?     Yes,  my  grandfath 
started  the  first  sinking.     He  was  the  first  t 
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ili  nn    i"  111    coal    aio;i.      That,    wa.s    |hi<    Mute 

liyi    Collier\   at  Trehcrbort. 
When  wan  that.1'— 1860. 

f   the   pioneers? — I  think   he 

ill.'    first     In    eel    down    to   the  steam    c,,al    in 
Ki.-sM.   Since    that,   timo  has  the  development,  been 
nued    In     t  lie    Marquis    of    Bute?— Yes.     I    still 
work  one  mine.     It  WHS  worked  by  u  lessee  who  had  a 
lease,  and  he  had  got  into  trouble  and  could 
i,ol    continue,    and    my  father  took  on    the  work    then, 
and   since    then    we    have    pulled    it  through. 

I.'i.-Ci.',.  It  was  in  difficulties  before  your  father 
tool  -Yes,  it  was. 

16,856.  liocauso  it  was  in  difficulties  ho  took  it 
over?  Yes.  They  were  £20,000  or  £30,000  in  dd,t 
ami  could  nut  run  it,  and  it  had  to  be  run  for  some 

i  loss. 
I'l.^'ir.    l;\    the    |irevions   owner? — By  my   father. 

58.  .VI'U'i-   hiking  it  over?— Yes. 
16,859.   i  MI    the   whole,   there  has  I>eon  a  good   deal 
oi'   minerals  worked   by  the  Bute  Estate  itself? — Yes, 
the  same  tiling  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Abernant 
Collieries, 

I  ">.H(>0.  You  have  not  been  simply  an  owner  of 
minerals  Imt  a  worker  of  minerals  as  weil? — We  have 
always  worked  a  certain  amount  ourselves. 

I">.<(;l.  >'//•  Ai/nin  Xiinmo:  Following  uo  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  I  suppose  your 
mineral  properties  have  been  very  largely  developed? 

they  are   practically  all   let. 
l").^(i'J.    I'ractically  all  your  coal  is  let? — Yes. 
l.'i .^li.'l.   The    whole    development    has    taken     pint.; 
ihe,     result     of     private     enterprise? — Yes,      un- 
doubtedly. 

r>.^64.  I  suppose,  particularly  in  the  South  Wali-s 
coalfield.  very  heavy  risks  have  been  taken  by  these 
individuals?— Yes,  very  heavy  risks;  it  has  been  very 
difficult. 

15.865.  Vour  view,   I  suppose,  will   be  that  private 
initiative  and  enterprise  have  been  quite  equal  to  the 
full  development  of  your  mineral  property? — Yes,  'i?, 
far    as    my    property    is    concerned    that    is   certainly 
the  case. 

15.866.  May   I   take   it  that   if   private   enterprise 
^  left    to    itself  it   will  continue  to  be  equal  to   the 

fullest     possible     development    of     minerals     ill     the 
national   interest?-  Yes,   I  certainly  think  so. 

!•"> >ii".  Would  it  be  your  personal  view,  having  re- 
gard   to   the    developments    that    have    taken    place, 
thai    this    principle  of   individual   initiative   ?nd  en- 
terprise   should    be    continued? — It   seems    the    most 
•actory  one  I  can  think  of. 

$68.  Wo  have  had  it  stated  very  frequently 
in  evidence  that  there  are  cases  where  coal  may  be 
held  up  contrary  to  the  national  interest  or  where 
coal  lias  been  lost  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 
Would  your  view  he  that  that  should  be  prevented 
as  far  as  possible?—  Certainly ;  I  always  do  prevent 
it  as  far  as  possible.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
my  (iKject  is  to  develop. 

19.  Your  whclo  object  is  to  develop  your 
minerals  to  the  fullest  extent  possible? — Yes,  it  al- 
ways has  been. 

]•">. ^70.  Assuming   there    were   such    problems    as    I 

indicated,    as    far   as   j'ou    are   concerned   as   a 

ietor,    you   would    be    prepared    to    accept    any 

(ions   that  might  be   required   to  be   put  upon 

you  to  solvo  this  problem? — Certainly;  if  there  were 

difficulties  in  the  way. 

15,871.  And  set  free  the  coal  to  the  fullest  extent 

ililc  in   the  national  interest? — Yes. 
l">.^7i_'.    s',>  L.   Chinzzn  Mnnf.y:   With  regard  to  the 
i|iie.stions   asked    you    by    Sir    Adam   Nimmo,    do    you 
think  in  view  of  the  very  great  importance  of  coal  to 
the    economy   of   the   country,    that    the    mineral    re- 
s  of  the  country  ought  to  be  under  the  control 
of  private   individuals? — I  think  it  has  worked  very 
well  so    far.     I    am    bound    to  say  the  trade   has  de- 
veloped  verv   fast. 

15,873.  Do  you  know'  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  at  least,  who  have  studied  the  economical  his- 
"f  this  country  that  we  are  25  years  at  least 
behind  the  point  where  we  ought  to  have  reached  in 
economic  development  lx>causo  of  the.  private  owner- 
ship of  minerals? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  You  say 


it  in   booamto  of    tho  privuto   owiiornhip.      Ar«   tln*4. 
publicly-owned    far    ahead:' 

l."i,-<7l.  You  an.  aw nro,  uro  you  not,  tho  ai, 
l"  llial  is  tho  inventions  of  tho  steam  cngmo 
and  railways  wero  British  inventions,  and  ihos.. 
invention*  gave,  us  thoy  probably  ought  to  IIH.VO 
done,  the  Icado.iKhip  to  t  his  country,  in  Bpitu  ol  thai, 
leadership  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tho  private  owm-ritliip 
of  minerals  did  retard  tho  progress  of  thut  country  for 
a  groat  many  years?— I  am  afraid  1  do  not  agn*-. 

15.875.  Arc    you    aware    that  through   tho    private 
owning  and  working  of  minerals  during  a  period   ol 
three  quarters  of  a  century  which  ended  only  in  1845, 
coal  was  sold  abroad  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  wan  at 
home? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

16.876.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion from  that,  if  that  took  place  down  to  nearly  tho 
middle  of  tho  19th  Century,  that  did  retard  the   pro- 
gress of  this  country  enormously? — No. 

15.877.  To  come  to  the  present  day — I  make  no  per- 
sonal charge  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  wrong  for  me 
to    do    so    because    I    do   not    know    your    particular 
method  of  working-— are  you  aware  that  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases,  even  still,  there  aro  very  gravo 
disabilities  relating  to  the  working  of  coal  which  re- 
late   to    the    private  ownership    of  coal? — I   am    not 
aware  of  that. 

15.878.  Do   you    know  they   were   commented   upon 
by  the  last  Royal  Commission  on   coal? — No.     I  am 
not  an  expert.     I  am  not  an  engineer. 

15.879.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  being  the  owner  of 
a  coal  area  which  is  probably  richer  than  the  coal  area 
of  many  of  our  colonies,   is  it  not  rather  an   unfor- 
tunate thing  that  the  government  of  that  coal  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  who  may  be 
enterprising,   or,   again,    might   not   be  enterprising? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so — why? 

15.880.  Assuming   you   are    as   enterprising  as  you 
ought  to  he;  is  it  not  conceivable  you  might  have  a 
successor  who  would  not  be  enterprising   and  would 
bo  unreasonable.     Is   it  not  conceivable? — It   is  con- 
ceivable, perhaps. 

15.881.  Does  it  not  really  happen?     Do  you  know, 
during  the  war  coal  has  been  held  up,  on  the  evidence 
of    Sir  Richard    Redmayne.      He   gave    a   number   of 
extraordinary  cases  in    which  not   only  caprice   was 
shown  in  the  holding  up  of  coal,  but  what  one  may 
call  childish  caprice? — I  have  not  held  it  up. 

15.882.  Are  you   aware  a  Governmental  Committee 
has   reporixxl   there   are  14  categories  of   disabilities 
with    regard    to    private    ownership? — Is    that    BO? 
There  are  snags  in  most  things. 

15.883.  Does    not    that    suggest   private   ownership 
cannot  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country?— No,  it  might 
happen  in  other  cases. 

15.884.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  have  io  have 
a  sort  of  official   body  of   men   to  help   you    in   this 
matter  of  coal   ownership? — Yes. 

15.885.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  there  arc-  you 
have  a*sort  of  Minister   of   Mines,    iiave  you  not?- 
No.     I  have  a  mining  engineer. 

15.886.  That    is  what   I    mean.      Can    you   tell    me 
what  sort  of  a  staff  he  has?— I   cannot   toll  you  the 
whole  of  his  staff;   it  is  according  to  his  work.     He 
has  three  or   four   I   know. 

15.887.  You  do  not  know  how  many  it  isf-  It  takes 
to  manage  the  whole  of  this  property? 

15.888.  Yes?— I   might  make  a   shot  at   it.      I  had 
better  not ;  I  might  be  wrong. 

15.889.  If    I    have   to    make   up    mind    whether    it 
is  good  for  the  minerals  to  remain  in  private  owner- 
ship or  come  under  pubic  ownership,  does  tl>e  private 
owner,    assuming   he    is    an    enterprising    individual, 
have   such  a   staff   under  him    as    to   enable    him  to 
enforce   the    conditions   of    leases    and  _to    see    that 
houses   are  put   up   if   there   are  conditions   relating 
to  houses?     Can    you   tell  me   what  sort  of   a   staff 
you   have  to  help  you  to  do   that.     It  is   a  govern- 
ment, is  it  not?— Simply  with  the  mines? 

15.890.  Yes.      With    all    your    mining   leases   what 
sort  of  government  have  vou  because  it  is  a  govern- 
ment.    I   a'm  anxious  to  know.     I   wanted   to  ascer- 
tain   from    the    other   witnesses.      Perhaps    yoni    can 
help  me?-- 1  have   a    lawyer   to  start  with:   a  mining 
engineer,    and   they   have   their   staffs. 
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15  891  \re  there  many  different  kinds  of  covenants 
under'  these  leases  with  regard  to  the  getting  out 
of  coal  with  regard  to  shorts,  houses,  and  that  sort 
of  thing?— There  must  he.  I  am  not  an  expert. 
There  must  be  a  lot  of  covenants 

15  892    It  presents  itself  in  this  way  to  me. 
eove'rn  part  of  this  country  with  your  riches  in  coal 
Sre  than  New  Zealand  probably  ?-Is  th.-re  much 
coal  in  New  Zealand '( 

15  893.  No,  that  is  what  I  say.  Curiously  they 
consider  it  a  very  considerable  quantity  and  you 


have  more,  therefore  you  really  do  exercise  govern- 
ment control,  do  jou  not?  I  want  you  to  help 
me  to  see  how  you  govern  the  coal;  how  tho  mining 
covenants  do  their  duty.  You  cannot  holp  me  in 

that? No,   except  everything  works  very   siooothly. 

I  have  no  complaints. 

15,894.  If  you  arc  the  government  and  do  not 
know,  is  not  that  a  proof  the  government  might 
not  be  all  it  ought  to  be?— Not  at  all.  I  have  a 
mines  manager. 


(The    Witness   withdrew.) 
Mr.  JOHN  DAVID  MCLAUCHLAN,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman: 


Mr  John  David  McLauchlan  is  a 
mining  engineer  and  a  Member  of  the  Institution 
f  Civil  Engineers.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  John  &  G.  H.  GeddeS,  mining  engineers, 
who  have  been  established  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  in  Edinburgh.  His  firm  advise  many 
Scottish  mineral  owners  and  have  a  large  experience 
in  the  adjustment  of  mineral  leases  in  Scotland. 
(To  the  Witness:)  You  speak  as  to  Scotland,  lour 
proof  is  a  lengthy  one— I  do  not  say  it  is  too  long; 
but  will  you  kindly  read  it  yourself. 

Witneiu:    "In  letting  Scottish  mineral  fields,  the 
practice  is  for  the  owner  to  receive  offers  from  parties 
desirous  of  working  his  minerals    and   to  let, to   the 
party  with  whom  he  can  make  the  best  terms,   this 
iot    necessarily    being    the   one    offering   the   highest 
rate  of  royalty.     I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair 
to  owners  if  they  were  compelled  to  let  their  minerals, 
and  grant  underground    and    service    wayleaves    on 
reasonable   terms,    and   in    this   connection    I    am    in 
sympathy  with  Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  when  he  sug- 
eeste   in    his   evidence  that   there     should    be     more 
•'  collective  production."     This,  I  think,  should  apply 
not  only  to  the'  coal  and  other  minerals  worked,  doing 
away  with  the  inconvenience  of  irregular  boundaries, 
barriers,  &c.,  but  should  also  apply  to  the  pumping  of 
water  in  selected  districts.     Faults  in  the  strata,  whin 
dykes,      &c.,     are     often     much     more     satisfactory 
boundaries  of ,  a  coal  area  to  be   worked  by   one  or 
more  pairs  of  pits  than  the  actual  boundaries  of  the 
lands   belonging     to     the    various   owners,    and    the 
straighter  the  boundary  is  the  better.       Under  this 
system  each  owner  would   get  royalty    on    his    own 
minerals,   whether  they  were  worked  by  pits  on  his 
own  lauds  or  not,  and  the  cost  of  pumping  the  water 
would   be  borne    by   the    different    workers     of     tho 
minerals  in  proportion  to  the  output  from  the  district, 
or  under  some  other  fair  arrangement.     If  and  when 
the  very  rare  occasion  occurs  of  areas  being  held  up, 
or  exorbitant  royalties  or  wayleaves  asked,  compulsory 
powers  might  be  conferred  on  lessees  to  work   these 
small     areas,     on     royalty     terms    to     be     fixed     by 
arbitration,  including  the  wayleaves  to  be  paid.     The 
duration  of  leases  in  Scotland  seldom  exceeds  31  year?, 
and    the   lessee  can    always   break  his   lease   at   fixed 
periods,   on   giving  the  notice   stipulated   for  in  his 
lease.     Breaks  are   allowed   at  from,   say,   every  fifth 
year   down  to  half-yearly,    and  occasionally   arrange- 
ments are  made  allowing  a  lease  to  be  given  up  at 
any  time  on  a   month  or   two's   notice  being   given. 
Tho  owner  has  no  right  to  break  the  lease  as  a  rule. 
In  the  case  of  an  unworked  mineral  field,  or  one  which 
has  been  unworked   for   a   time,   and   is  about  to   be 
resumed,  there  is  always  a  period   at  the  beginning 
of    the     lease     allowed     free    of     certain     rent     for 
the     purpose     of     proving     and     fitting     the     field, 
royalty     being      paid      at     the     agreed      on      rate 
on     tiny     minerals     put     out     during     the     period. 
A  very  common  rate  of  Certain,  or  Annual  rent  is 
£1  per  acre,  but  there  are  cases  where  this  is  higher, 
and  also  where  it  is  lower,  this  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions.    The  rate  of  royalty   in  Scotland   is  usually 
a  rate  per  ton,  and  is  generally  paid  on  the  quantity 
of    coal    disposed   of.      It    is   either    a    fixed   rate,    a 
proportion  of  the  price  obtained   for  the  mineral   at 
tho  pit  mouth,  or  a  minimum  rate  is  payable,  with  an 
addition  of  a  proportion  of  the  selling  price  obtained 
over  a  fixed  sum  in  any  year  or  half  year.     In  a  very 
few  cases  the  royalty  per  ton  depends  on  the  selling 


price  of  round  or  screened  coal  at  a  shipping  port. 
Power  is  always  given  to  make  up  "  shorts."  In  my 
experience,  owners  are  as  a  general  rule  willing  to 
consider  representations,  made  to  them  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  leases,  and  to'  modify  these  when  necessary. 
Tho  following  instances  within  my  knowledge  <>«  in- 
to me  :  — 

Lochgelly  Iron  and  Coal  Co. 

(a)  The  EarL  of  Minto  has  arranged  to  accept  a 

fixed  rent  of  Gd.  per  ton  instead  of  a  sliding 
scale  rent  with  a  minimum  of  5d. 

(b)  Sir  R.  M.  Ferguson  in  1914  agreed  to  accept 

a  fixed  4^d.  per   ton   in  lieu  of   a  sliding 
scale  with  a  minimum  of  4d. 

Concessions  of   a  similar   nature  have  to   my  own 
knowledge    been    made   to    Wm.    Baird    &    Co.    (Col. 
Pollock-Morris),  Shott's  Iron  Co.   (Col.   Trotter),  the 
Portland  Colliery  Co.  (Lord  Howard  de  Walclen). 
Mr.   Barnes   Graham's   Trustees   reduced   his  ro\ 
payable   in   respect  of   his   Gilbertfield    (Lanarkshire) 
Estate,  quite  recently  from  7^1.  to  5d.  per  ton.     As  to 
proving   minerals   and  pumping,    mineral   owners   in 
Scotland   sometimes   put  down   bores   to   prove   their 
properties  with  the  view  of  having  the  minerals   in 
them   developed.       In     1894-5     Sir     Ronald     Munro 
Ferguson  of  Raith  put  down  bores  on  the  lands  of 
Dogton,  near  Kirkcakly,  spending  at  least  £1,200.     A 
deep  bore  was  put  down  to  north-east  of  Thornton 
Junction,   in  Fife,   by  Mr.  Balfour  of  Balgonie  and 
the   Wemyss    Colliery   Trust,    both     royalty     ov, 
This  bore  was  put  down  to  a  depth  of  755  fathoms, 
4  feet  7  inches,  and  cost  between  £7,000  and  £8,000. 
In   1909  the  Duke  of   Portland  put  a   bore   down  in 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  on  his  property  between  Hurlforcl 
and  Galston,   in  Ayrshire,  to   prove  tho  lower   s<'an>,- 
there.      This   bore  "was    150    fathoms    deep.      Shortly 
before   that   Lord   Howard   de   Walden   paid   for  the 
continuing  of  a  bore  put  down  near  Kilmaruock  to 
a  depth  of  50  fathoms  beyond  100  fathoms  in  order 
to  prove  ironstone,  and  possibly  coal.     In  li/11  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  entered  into  a  lease  with  M 
James  Dunlop  &  Co.  of  the  minerals  in  a  I..rjj:< 
—2,000      acres      in      extent— lying       to      north      of 
Mauchline,     in     Ayrshire,     and    undertook     t:>     bear 
half    the   cost    of    boring    the    field    up    to    £1,500. 
After   a    certain    amount  of   boring   had   been   done, 
the   tenants    intimated    that   they    did    not   consider 
the    prospects    sufficiently    good,   and    threw    up    the 
lease.     Lord    Howard   de   Walden    paid   them    £1,0 
towards  the  cost  of  boring,  and  spent  another    C">(M). 
which  brought  the  sum  spent  up  to  the  limit  to  which 
he    had    agreed.      Although    the    tenants    who    took 
the   lease   did   not   go   on,    proposals    are   now   being 
made  to  lease  and  develop  this  coalfield.     The  Duke, 
of  Portland  has  on  more  than  one  occasion   assisted 
his  mineral  tenants  in  the  Irvine  Valley,   near  Kil- 
marnock,  by  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  pumping  plant. 
The  last  occasion  was  about  three  years  ago,   when, 
on  account  of  a  neighbouring  colliery  being  stoppodj 
the  tenants,   the  Gauchalland  Coal  Co.,   wero   appre- 
hensive that  they   would   have   to   pump     additional 
water.     A   new   electrical    pump    was    established,    to 
the  cost  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  a  neigh- 
bour contributed.     The  Duke,   at  the  same  tiiu. 
duced  his  lordship  to  the  extent  of  one  halfpenny  per 
ton  on  the  coal  raised  from  his  lands  by  the  Gauch- 
alland Coal  Co.,  to  assist  in  the  annual  cost  of  pump- 
ing the  water.     There  will  no  doubt  bo  other 
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when.     .  iniihir     action   has   been   taken     by     royalty 

owners,    but   tin'   above   are   cases    with    whicli    I    am 

.     familiar.     No    difficulty    usually    arises   in 

ind  as  to  a  oat  lease,  but  sub-letting 

is  uncommon,   except    as  a   virtiuil  exchange  of  small 

•..•I'u    two   adjoining  lessees   who   can 
conveniently    ami    economically    work    tho   exchanged 
I    think    all    lenses    within    my   own    knowledge 
'in  I'n i i-  arbitration  clauses.     I  do  not  thinl. 
in    Sc.iil.md   rasi'S  are   numerous   w  In  in   the  }>rop 
of  minerals  ilues  not  own  the  surface,  and  as  a  rule 
isonablo    arrangement   for    working   the   coal    is 
to.     In   the.  working  of  coal,  the  ownership  of 
which  i     -op.!  rated  from  the  ownership  of  the  surface, 
dilii- c  nut.    usually    arise   with   regard   to   tho 

'I   thi>  surface  for  mining  purposes,  as  such  use 
iverned  by  the,  terms  of  the  grant  of  the  surface. 
asos  in  which  the  rights  reserved  to  the  use 
urt'ace     or     arising     at    common     law     arc 
insufficient  according  to  modern   ideas  to  secure  the 
proper  working  of  the  coal,  power  should,  I  think,  be 
o  to  obtain  by  arbitration  or  otherwise 
iiii'ther  rights  of  use  as  to  site  and  rent.     The  average 
y  mi  coal  in  Scotland  for  the  first  three-quarters 
of   1918  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Dickinson  at  8.75d. 
,   and  O.SGd.  per  ton  on  disposals. 
The  minimum   fixed  overhead   royalty   may   be   taken 
at  .'lil.  per  ton,  and  tin1  maximum  at  8d.,  with  a  some- 
what higher  figure  in  particular  places  for  particular 
and    Mr.   Dickinson's  figures  no  doubt 
take    into    account   the    sliding   scale    in    force   at   a 
number  of  collieries.'' 

I'.1).   I'linirmaii:     When    you    say    a    number    of 
collieries,    are    there    many    whicli    have    the    sliding 
-     VIM    a  good  many. 

15,896.  Is  it  more  than  half? — Not  more  than  half, 
1   should  think. 

l"i.^!T.   Are    sliding    scales,    do    you    think,    more 
lout   in   Scotland  than  they  are  in  England? — 
I   do   not    know,  but   I   think  perhaps   they   are.      I 
ot    tell   you.     "  To   make  up    for   the   deficit   of 
£13,000,000  referred  to  in  the  Commissioners'  report 
lar  work  on  the  part  of  the  miners  is,  of  course 
•rst   thing   necessary,   and   if  improvements  can 
he  introduced  in  the  way  of  conveying  them  to  and 
from  the  coal  face  and  in  the  methods  of  coal-getting 
they  should  bo  undertaken." 

''S.  Hy  whom? — By  the  owners.  "The  con- 
ditions in  Scotland  are  not,  generally  speaking,  so 
favourable  as  those  in  England,  and  owing  to  the 

ico  of  many  faults,  whin  dykes,  &c.,  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  carry  out  improvements  at  many  of 
the  collieries. 

If  nationalisation  is  decided  on,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  each  colliery  would  have  to  be  valued  separately, 
as  tho  conditions  of  life  of  each  vary  so  much. 
Exactly  the  same  applies  to  individual  royalties. 
Both  of  th<\s<>  1  have  been  accustomed  to  value  for  the 

ivo  and  twenty  years,  and  have  never  got  into 
serious  dispute  on  the  subject  of  valuation." 

15,893.   \Vhat  do  you  say  are  the  items  which  ought 
taken   into   consideration    in    valuing   the   col- 
liery?—First  of  all,  its  life. 

15.900.  What  next?     You  say  "  first  of  all  "?— Its 
life,   first    of    all — the   number  of  years   that    it   will 

at  a  certain  rate  of  output. 

15.901.  Is  that  all?— No. 

I5,!)02.  I  want  to  know  what  they  should  be.  Should 
right  in   saying  the  first  thing  is  the  certainty 
of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  coal? — Yes. 

'•'!.  That  is  the  life? — No,   the  life  is  the  time 
•Iliery  will  last  at  tho  rate  of  output  per  annum. 

15,904.  What  is  the  next  thing?— The  probable 
profit  per  annum. 

l."i.!xr>.  It  is  a  profit  comprised  of  two  items? — I 
cln  not  think  so. 

15.!)0(i.  You  would  have  to  get,  first  of  all,  the  cost 
of  raising  and  dispatching  the  coal? — Yes. 

15,907.  Then  the  value  of  the  coal?— Yes. 

15.SKN.  What  is  the  next  thing?— Then  you  have 
to  arrange  for  a  sinking  fund  to  get  back  your  capital, 
because  coal  is  an  exhaustible  subject. 
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5,901).  Taking     into    consideration     tho     probable 
rly  output ?--¥e8.       Then  you   huvu   to   allow   for 


Ij   oupu— VH.  en  you 

st    to    the    piirclui.,c.r,    an'd    from    that    j.,i, 
anno    at    tho    number    ot    yem-H1    purcluuto    that    the 
tiling    is   worth. 

!•">,!' 1 1 '.   I'"    \"u    I-M  i    take   into  consideration    fixc,d 

machinery  and  •»>  on:' 

15.911.  You    have    not    mentioned    these    thing*?— 

.  .uery    is    taken    in    this  way.      You    take  the 
MI    \.iluo  ul   its  bron k  up  vnluo  at  the  end  of  the 
lease.     Against   that  you  must  put  what   it  will  cost 
owner  to  restore  all  tho  surface. 

15.912.  Those    mei.hods    aro    perfectly    well    under- 
stood?-   I  think  they  are- -and  are  in  practice. 

16,9J.I.  An  expert  surveyor  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  applying  them? — None  whatever. 

"  With  regard  to  the  alleged  waste  of  small  coal, 
this  does  not  seriously  apply  to  Scotland,  where  for 
a  long  time  now  the  general  practice  has  been  to  fill 
She  coal  with  a  close  shovel.  I  think  the  national- 
isation of  inir.vs  and  minerals  of  the  country  would 
be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  would1  do  away 
with  all  incentive  to  enterprise  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals or  trading  concerns.  I  take  it  the  dut  es 
of  a  possible  Minister  of  Mines  will  be  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  provide  coal  as 
cheaply  as  possible  for  all  purposes,  providing  at 
the  »ami  time  a  reasonable  wage  to  the  miners.  This 
may  involve  concentration  of  effort  on  the  collier*;* 
which  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  would 
probably  mean  the  closing  of  many  of  the  smaller 
collieries.  I  doubt  if  the  miners  realise  what  it  will 
mean  to  them,  at  any  rate  in  regard  to  a  restriction 
of  the  choice  they  have  had  in  deciding  where  they 
will  work.  I  see  no  objection,  however,  to,  and  would 
in  fact  recommend,  that  mineral  owners  should  be 
controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  State  in  order 
that  our  mineral  resources  may  be  made  the  most 
of  and  developments  be  properly  designed  and  carried 
out." 

15.914.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  certain  extent  "? 
That  is  rather  a  vague  phrase.     We  want  something 
definite? — I    mean  short   of   taking   them   over   alto- 
gether really. 

15.915.  That  is  rather  indefinite — "  short  of  taking 
them  over  altogether  " — what  does  it  mean? — I  have 
already  said,   for  example,  that  areas  might  be  set 
aside  to   be   worked,   and  that  a  tribunal   appointed 
by   Government   might  say   a  certain   area    is  to   be 
worked   by  one  or  more  pairs  of  pits  and  collective 
production  applied  to  that  area. 

15.916.  Who   is  to  start  the  pits?— The  pits  I  am 
talking  of   are  all   down    now;   some   re-arrangement 
is    necessary.     I    am    not  talking   here    of   new    pits. 
I  am  talking  of  the  pits  that  are  there  already. 

15.917.  I  do  not  follow  you  when  you  say,  "  I  see 
no  -objection,  however,  to,  and  would  in  fact  recom- 
mend that  mineral  owners  should  be  controlled  to  a 
certain   extent  by   the   State."     Will   you   give   us  a 
rather  more  definite  idea  of  your  views? — They  should 
not  be  allowed  still  to  say  that  their  property  should 
only    be    worked  by   a  certain   pair  of   pits,    and   to 
say  that  their  neighbours'  property  should  not  come 
out  through  their  pits,   and   insist  on  barriers. 

15.918.  Have  you  any  sort  of  scheme  with  regard 
to  that? — I  have  no  scheme  as  yet. 

15.919.  That  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  that  person- 
ally I  am  so  anxious  to  hear  you  give  evidence  on. 
When   you    use  the    words    "to   a    certain    extent" 
it  leaves  me  a  little  doubtful  as  to  what  your  real 
meaning  is? — Of  course  one  could  prepare  a  scheme 
with  regard  to  the  districts  that  one  knows,  but  it 
would  take  some  little  time.     I  cannot  give  it  to  yon 
right  off,  I  am  afraid. 

15.920.  At  any  rate,  you  have  not  done  it  up  to 
now? — I  have  not  done   it  up  to  now:    "I  consider 
that  competition   amongst  collieries   is   necessary   for 
the    public   good,    and  that  nationalisation    will    not 
tend  to  efficiency  or  increase  of  output." 

15.921.  Do  you  consider  that  competition  amongst 
collieries  for  the  export  trade  is  for  the  public  good? 
--Perhaps  not  for  the  export  trade. 
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15.922.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  there — eliminate 
competition?— No,  I  have  not  suggested  that. 

15.923.  I  know  you  have  not.     What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do?    You  say  for  the  export  trade  competi- 
tion  is  not  good;  therefore  I   am   asking  you  what 
you  consider  is  the  best  thing  to  do.     Perhaps  you 
have  not  considered  it?— I  have  not  considered  it. 

"  I  understand  the  German  Socialisation  Com- 
mittee were  agreed  on  one  point,  that  the  worst 
solution  of  the  problem  was  State  management,  which 
is  cumbrous  and  bureaucratic,  and  fails  to  appoint 
efficient  persons  as  managers.  I  also  understand  that 
the  Saarbrucken  Coalfield  in  Germany,  which  is  a 
State-worked  coalfield,  has  cost  the  Prussian  Treasury 
vast  sums  of  money,  operations  having  been  carried 
on  at  a  heavy  loss, 'whilst  the  privately  worked  West- 
phalian  Coalfields  made  huge  profits,  and  yet  condi- 
tions of  employment  were  better  in  the  latter  coal- 
field, and  the  price  of  coal  to  the  general  public  was 
actually  lower.  As  to  unlet  areas,  most  of  these 
have  been  valued  as  at  30th  April,  1909,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Finance  Act,  and  they  can  be  valued 
again  at  any  time.  Thpir  value  is.  of  course,  a  de- 
ferred one.  The  values  put  on  unlet  and  improved 
mineral  areas  as  at  30th  April,  1900,  are  based'  in 
many  cases  on  assumption  as  to  the  presence  of  work- 
able minerals  in  them.  Before  these  areas  are  taken 
over  by  the  State  bores  should  be  put  down  by 
Government  to  prove  what  minerals  are  really  in 
them.  If  the  minerals  of  this  country  are  to  be  ex- 
propriated the  rights  of  the  owner  in  the  surface 
overlying  them  ought  to  be  considered,  and  fair 
compensation  for  lowering  the  surface  and  for 
damage  by  subsidence  must  be  allowed." 

15.924.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  tell  us  quite 
clearly  what  your  view  was  as  to  the  matters  to  take 
into  consideration  in  paying  for  a  coal  mine.     Now, 
would  you  tell  us  what  the  compensation  in  your  view 
ought  to  be  in   respect  of  minerals?       What  do  you 
take  into  consideration  ? — T   do  not  quite  understand 
the  question. 

15.925.  You  were  good  enough  to   tell  us  just  now 
very  clearly  indeed,  which  was  of  great  assistance  to 
us,  the  elements  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  valuing  a  coal  mine.     Now  I  want  you  to  tell 
us   the  elements   that  ought   to   be   taken    into   con- 
sideration   in   valuing  minerals   for   compensation   a* 
distinguished   from   a  mine.     What  you  say  is :    "  If 
the  minerals  of  this  country  are  to  be  expropriated, 
the  rights  of  the  owner  in  the  surface  overlying  them 
ought   to   be   considered,   and   fair   compensation    for 
lowering  the  surface  and   for   damage  by  subsidence 
must  be  allowed  "? — That  is  the  surface  I  am  refer- 
ring to. 

15.926.  The  surface  only? — Yes,  not  the  minerals. 

15.927.  With   regard  to  the  minerals,   what  do  you 
take  into  consideration? — Very  much  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  colliery  owner,  except  that  you  take  the 
royalty  instead  of  the  profits,  and  you  have  to  deduct 
Mineral  Rights  Duty  and  your  local  rates  and  taxes  in 
Scotland  before  you  arrive  at  the  net  annual  revenue. 

15.928.  Is    there     any    difference    with     regard    to 
potential  properties ?— In   the  case  of   potential   pro- 
perties it  is  a  much  deferred  value. 

15.929.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  property 
where  the  existence  of  coal  is  uncertain? — I  think  the 
Government  might  bore  it. 

15.930.  As  regards  compensation,   do  you  say  that 
there  ought  to   be  bore   holes   put   down   everywhere 
before    you  -  assess    the    compensation? — In    the    un- 
proved fields,  you  mean? 

15.931.  Yes?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

15.932.  If  there  was  an  unproved   field,  before  you 

assess  the  value  of  it  you  say  it  ought,  to  be  bored? 

Yes. 

15.933.  At   whose    expense? — First    of    all    at  the 
Government's  expense.     If  the  coal  turned  out  to  be 
valuable,  it  might  be  taken  off  the  sum  to  be  paid  for 
compensation. 

15.934.  Suppose    it  was  said,   "  You    are   going  to 
take  over  my  land ;  you  must  bore  it  to  ascertain  the 


amount  of  it  "—and  the  gentleman  has  to  bore  it,  and 
it  turns  out  there  is  no  coal — do  you  say  that  lie 
ought  to  pay  for  the  boring? — No,  I  think  in  that 
case  the  Government  should  pay  for  it. 

"A  large  sum  will  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
mineral  royalties,  and  to  produce  interest  on  this  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  charge  the  collieries 
with  royalty  on  the  coal.  That  being  so,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  advantage  in  taking  over  the 
minerals  so  long  as  proper  control  as  to  their  work- 
ing development  is  assured.  Each  individual  owner 
has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  the  output  from  his 
own  property  is  maintained,  and  increased  when 
possible,  and  any  shortcoming  is  brought  under  the 
notice  of  his  mineral  tenant.  Under  State  manage- 
ment this  interest  in  each  property  would  probably 
disappear,  and  the  consequence  might  bo  decrease 
of  output.  If  royalties  are  nationalised  there  will  be 
a  loss  of  taxation,  Mineral  Rights  Duty,  Excess 
Mineral  Rights  Duty,  Increment  Value  Duty.  «.Vv., 
and  in  Scotland  a  loss  to  local  authorities,  us  local 
rates  are  paid  in  income  from  minerals." 

15.935.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  very  interest- 
ing proof.     Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  In  it0 
— Yes,  I  have  a  short  statement  here  I  should  like  to 
rend:     "I    do   not    think   that    the   question   of   uhal 
exactly  it  is  proposed  to  nationalise  has  so  far  been 
made  clear  to  the  Commission.     In  dealing  with   the 
question  of  nationalising  the  minerals  of  the  country, 
the  witnesses,  so   far  as   I  can   gather,   have  had   in 
view    only    coal.     In    Scotland    seams    of    Blackband 
and  Clayband  ironstone  are  still  worked,  some  of  thorn 
along   with    thin    seams   of    coal.     Is    it    proposer!    to 
nationalise  both  and  sell  the  ironstone  either  calcined 
or   in  the  raw  state  to  ironmasters?     In   the  Irvine 
Valley  in  Ayrshire  on  both  sides  of  Kilmarnock  there 
are   a  number   of   brickworks  at   which    a  flourishing 
industry   is   carried    on.       Some   thin  seams   of  coal 
are    worked   along    with    seams    of    valuable    fireclay, 
which     supply    the    brickworks    with    raw     material. 
These  thin  seams   would  probably  not  be  worked   at 
all    if    it    was    not    for    the,    fireclay    occurring    along 
with    them.     In    this    case  again,    is    it   proposed   to 
nationalise  both    and   sell    the   fireclay   to   the   brick 
makers?     Are  the  oil  shale  mines  to  be  nat  ionaiisod, 
and  the  shale  sold  to  the  oil  producers?     The  differ- 
ence between  coal   and   those   other   minerals   is   that 
there   is   a   public   market    for    it   practically    in    the 
condition    in    which    it    is    mined,     while    ironstone, 
fireclay    and    shale    must   be    manufactured    in    some 
way    to   put    them  in   a   state    suitable   for    a   public 
market.     Are    the   iron    works,    brick    works    and    oil 
works  in  Scotland  to  be  nationalised?  " 

15.936.  I  quite  see  what  you  say  about  nationalisa- 
tion.    You    have    put    it   very    clearly    indeed.     But 
assuming    that    nationalisation    was    recommended — 
only   assuming— what   would  you   make   it   apply   to? 
Would  you  make  it  apply  to  all  mines  to  which  the 
Coal   Mines   Act   applias? — Of  course,   to  some  mines 
the   Coal    Mines   Act    does    not    apply;    for   instance-. 
lead  mines. 

15.937.  You   did   not   catch    what   I  said.       I    was 
asking  you,    supposing   nationalisation    were     recom- 
mended— only  supposing  it,  because  we  have  not  heard 
all  the  evidence  yet — would  you  advise  that  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  mines  to  which  the  Goal  Mines   Act 
applies?     I  will  read  it  to  you,  because  you  may  not 
remember   it,   and  it  is  an   answer  to  your  question, 
which  is  atvery  pertinent  one:    "  Application  of  tlie 
Coal  Mines  Act,   1911 — The  mines  to  which  this  Act 
applies  are  mines  of  coal,  mines  of  stratified  ironstone, 
and  mines  of  fire-clay,  and  in  this  Act  the  expression 
'  Mines,'  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  means 
a  mine  to  which  this  Act  applies."     Would  you  apply 
it   to   all    those?— I  think   it   would   be   difficult:    for 
example,   take  the  case  of   fire-clay;   you   have  seams 
of  fire-clay  in  Scotland  five  and  six  feet  thick  worked 
for    the    manufacture   of    silica    brick.     There    is    no 
market  for  that  fire-clay  in  the  raw  state. 

15.938.  Would   you    tell    me    whether   the    coal    is 
wrought  in  those  mines  as  well  as  fire-clay  ?— No  !  Only 
fire-clay  from  those  mines.     That  is  at  Glenboig,   and 
in    the   Falkirk    district,   where   there   are    numerous 
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that.   111 fire-clay  only,  and   that  fire-clay   in 

used  i.i  make  silica  brickfl. 

|.".,!M!I.  N/Y  \'liini  .\.iiiiiiin:  Aif  theie  n. >t  mines  that 
have  Initli  coal  iiinl  linv-clay?  I  havo  just  said  so. 

l.'i.lMO.  I'll, in  limit:  You  tell  me  that  thoic-  are  some 
iiiinrs  where  there  is  no  coal  obtained  from  tli.m 
at  .ill'  'Unit,  is  so. 

I.V'MI.  (,»iiile  separate?  -Quite  separate. 
I'l.lU'J.   Are  there  ninny?— YOB,  a  good  ninny. 

l.t.   In  what  districts?— Very  famous  bricks  are 
mini.'  1'roiii   the  lire-clay  at  Glonboig. 

I  1,944.  Aiv  Hi,-  HUTU'S  out  of  the  shafts  of  which 
comos  not  only  lire  clay,  hut  cojil  as  well  in  a  different 
[M'sii  i,>ii :-  They  are.  You  have  those  in  Kilmnrnock. 
In  on,-  case  they  work  a  :!  ft.  seam  of  lire-clay  with 
10  inches  of  coal,  and  it  is  worked  on  the  pillar  and 
stall  system. 

15,945.  Is  ii  possible  for  practical  purposes  to 
separate  :i  mine  from  which  only  fire-clay  is  pro- 
duced from  a  miiu>  from  which  coal  and  lire-clay  is 
|.r<'diired  It  would,  bo  difficult. 

15.9.10.  I  am  only  asking  you  these  questions  hy 
it,  liecansc  you  have  not  anybody  on  the  Com- 
mission representing  you.  Supposing  that  nation- 
iilisiition  was  recommended,  would  you  adviso  the 
exclusion  of  mines  from  which  coal  itself  is  not  pro- 
ilm-i  d?  I  rathor  think  I  would. 

15.9I7.   And  leave  the  fire-clay  mines  to  themselves? 
I   i  hi nk  so. 

15.9IS.  That   is  your  view?— Yes. 

l"i.9l!).  Although  they  might  be  cheek  by  jowl,  so 
to  speak/  Yes,  although  they  might  he.  They  are 
cheek  by  jowl  with  some  of  the  coal  mines,  but  in  a 
dillereiit  pesitinn  geologically.  The  Millstone  Grit 
Series  of  rocks  come  between  our  two  coal  series  in 
Scotland,  and  this  fire-clay  is  in  the  millstone  grit 
position. 

15.9.M).  N/Y  l,l,nii  \hiniin:  T  know  that  you  have 
n  very  large  experience  of  tile  Scottish  coalfield?— 
Y.  . 

l-"i.9.M.  I  sco  that  in  your  />MV/.S  you  begin  by  saying 
that  you  do  not  think  it  would'  be  unfair'  to  the 
owners  if  they  were  compelled  to  let  their  minerals? 
— Quite  so. 

1">.952.  Ts  it  your  view  that  no  minerals  should  be 
allowed  to  be  held  up  contrary  to  the  national 

interest?— It   is. 

1  -i. '•  >•">.').  And  that  if  any  single  proprietor  were 
taking  that  course,  there  should  be  intervention  in 
some  form  in  the  interests  of  the  nation? — Yes. 

15.954.  May  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  in  view 
is  some  right  of  appeal  to  some  tribunal? — Yes. 

15.955.  In   your   view,   would  that  be   an   adequate 
method    of    dealing    with    circumstances    in    which    a 
lease  was   not  granted? — I  think  so. 

15.956.  The   application     of     the     lessee   would     be 
made  tn  such  a  tribunal,  and  the  circumstances  would 
be  considered  locally? — Quite  so. 

15.9.>7.  And  the  decision  would  be  given  by  the 
tribunal  upon  the  terms  of  the  lease  in  the  light  of 
all  the  facts? — Yes. 

15,058.  Is   that   what   you   have   in   view? — Yes. 

1"), f>")! I.  I  see  that  you  sympathise  with  the  view 
expressed  by  Sir  Richard  Red  in  ay  ne  in  his  reference 
1  .ill,. (live  production? — Yes. 

l.~.!M>i).  May  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  in  view 
there  is  the  grouping  together  of  certain  units  of 
production  ? — Yes. 

l~i,9<i|.  \Ybat  si/x1  of  unit  have  you  in  your  mind? 
—  It  might  vary,  I  think.  I  have  no  particular  size 
in  my  mind. 

r>,9i;-J.  May  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  these 
are  to  In  units  that  could  be  reasonably  and  efficiently 
bandied:'  Yes.  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

l.">,9(>.'*.  May  T  take  it  that  within  the  principle  of 
collective  production,  you  have  not  large  units  in 
viewv  \o.  not  very  large. 


15,964.  You  want  them  to  be  Mich  a  MM>  that  they 
could  In-  easily  controlled?  V 

l-'i.!MJ."i.  And  that  direct  inn  within  the  unit  ami  upnn 
the  operations  within  the  unit  may  he  clone  and 
offectivev  Ye-.,  certainly. 

l.'i.lMJO.    I    .see    that    \ou   expand    the    view    lli.it    you 
started  with,  with  regard  to  the  granting  oi 
the  question   of    uavlea\i  V 

15,907.  IH  it  your  view  that  no  one  should  lie  able 
to  prevent  a  wayleave  Ix'iug  granted  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  ?  I  think  so. 

15.!Mis.  And  you  also  take  the  view  that  these  way- 
leaves  .should  be  granted  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms?. — Yes;  and.  of  course,  I  may  say  that,  aa  you 
know,  we  are  having  to  go  deeper  nowadays  for  coal 
in  Scotland,  and  in  recent  years  properties  have  been 
slumped  to  be  worked  by  one  or  more  pairs  of  pits, 
with  no  one  charging  any  wayleave  at  all. 

15.969.  That  would   l>e  inevitable?     Yes. 

15.970.  Because  there  would  not  l>e  a  sufficient  area 
really  in  the  one  property  to  justify  the  sinking  of  a 
large  sum  of  money? — That  is  right. 

15.971.  Therefore,    where  you    havo   community    of 
ownership    like    that,    that   is  going    to    be   benefited 
by  ono  sinking,   the  whole  ought  to  ho  regarded  as 
one   leasehold  ? — Quite  right. 

15.972.  And  set  free  to  be  operated  upon  as  if  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor? — Yes,  and  that 
is  being  done  now. 

15.973.  In  the  case  of  wayleaves  as  'in  the  ease  you 
suggest,    merely   that  there   should   be  some   right   of 
property  ? — Yes. 

15.974.  So    that    any    unreasonable    holder    should 
be   put  right,   and   that  the   coal  should   be   set   free 
in    the   national  interest? — Quito   so. 

15.975.  Can    you    give    any    reason    why   the   lord- 
ships in  Scotland  on  the  whole  are  higher  than  they 
are   in  other  parts   of  the  country? — 1   do  not  know 
that    T    know    beyond    that    they    have   to    pay    local 
rates  and  taxes. 

15.976.  The  Chairman   asked  you  as  to  the  number 
of  lea.ses  where  the  sliding  scale  principle  applied?— 
Yes. 

15.977.  I   think  you  gave,  the   reply  that  you  were 
not  quite  certain  as  to  the  number,  but  may  I  take 
it   that   these   sliding   scale    arrangements    are   more 
common    in   Scotland   than    they   are   in   other  parts 
of   the  country? — I  think  they  are.     I  may  say  that 
my   firm   act   for  something  like    100   proprietors    in 
Scotland,   and   I  took   out  the  figures  of  some  21   of 
them  at  all  events  in  my  own  office  that  are  on  the 
sliding    scale    principle,    and    there    are    probably    a 
few   more.     That   is  why   I   said   they   were  probably 
less  than  half;   that   is  21  out  of  100,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more. 

15.978.  May    I    have    your    personal    views    as    to 
whether  you   think   the   principle  of   a   sliding  scale 
is  a  sound  principle? — I  think  it  is  out  of  date. 

15.979.  I   am    not    sure   that    it   is   out   of   date   in 
practice? — No. 

15.980.  But  I  take  it  that  what  you  mean  is  that  a.« 
a  sound  principle  it  is  out  of  date?— Yes;  and  we  are 
changing  it,  as  you  know. 

15.981.  I    take    it    that   your   view    would    be    thav 
there  ought  to  be  a  return   as  soon   a.s  possible  to  a 
fixed  lordship  which  would  be  fair  in  all  the  circum- 
stances?— Yes. 

15,fH2.  Have  the  minerals  in  the  mineral  areas  in 
Scotland  been  readily  taken  up? — Oh  yes. 

15.983.  Do  you   know  of   any  considerable   mineral 
area    in    Scotland  that    is   not  occupied  at   the  present 
time:' — I  do  not  know  of  any    holding  up  of  minerals 
at  all,  I  think. 

15.984.  Would  it  he  your  view  that  if  any  valuable 
mineral  area  was  known  to  exist  in  Scotland  it  would 
be  rapidly  taken  up? — There  is  a  tremendous  demand, 
and    has   been    for    the   last    few    years,    for    all    the 
areas  that  have  not  been  taken  up. 

15.985.  Has  there  not  been  a  steady  demand   over 
a  large  number  of  years? — Yes,  there  has. 

15.986.  And  has  not  the  demand  for  mineral  areas 
simply    kept    )iaee    with    the    industrial    development, 
so  that  the  output   of  coal  might  meet   that  develop- 
ment r  --I  think  so 
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15.987.  -Would    it   be  your   view   that   you   cannot 
develop  a  mineral  field  in  advance  of  the  mdustiial 
development?— It  would  be  a  mistake. 

15.988.  Neither  a  private  individual  nor  the  nati 
could  do  that?— No. 

15  989.  It  has  to  work  in  the  mineral  development 
side  with  the  general  industrial  development  that  is 
taking  place?— Surely. 

15  990.  As  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is  it  youi 
view  that  all  mineral  development  has  taken  place  i 
that  way? — Yes. 

15,991.  And,  of  course,   it  has  taken  place  due  1 
indirect  initiative  and  enterprise?— Yes. 

15  992    There    have    always  been  individuals    wh< 
have  been  prepared  to  come  forward   and  take  the 
risk?— That  is  my  experience. 

15.993.  Is   it  your   view  that  they   have   accepted 
very  big  risks? — Sometimes. 

15.994.  Do  you  know  quite  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  Scotland  where  losses  have  been  incurred?— Yes. 

15.995.  And  where  mineral  enterprise  has  been  em- 
barked upon  which  has  proved  quite  a  failure?— Yes. 

15.996.  And  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been 
lost?— Yes. 

15.997.  The  losses  in  these  cases  have  fallen  on  the 
individual?— They  have. 

15.998.  Where  the  mineral  lessees  make  profit  the 
State  has  benefited? — Undoubtedly. 

15.999.  And   very    considerable   contributions   have 
been  made  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  direction  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  profits  that  have  been  made? — Yes. 

16.000.  I  see  that  in  your  precis  you  indicate  that 
if   improvements  can   be  introduced,   these   improve- 
ments should  be  introduced? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.001.  And  you  make  a  suggestion  with  reference 
to  the  methods  of  coal  getting? — Yes. 

16.002.  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  in  view,  par- 
ticularly, is  a  reference  to  coal  cutting  machinery  and 
conveyors  ? — -Yes. 

16.003.  Has  Scotland    not  made  a  remarkable   ad- 
vance in  the  introduction  of  coal  cutting  machinery:' 
—Yes. 

16.004.  Is  it  not  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
that  respect? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  compare  it  with 
England,  not   having   the  knowledge. 

16.005.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  could  give  any 
idea   as  to   the    proportion   of    coal    got»  in   Scotland 
by  coal  cutters   as  compared  with   the  quantity  cut 
by  hand?— No. 

Chairman :  I  think  in  1916  the  number  of  coal 
cutting  machines  in  Scotland  was  987.  The  next 
highest  figure  is  Yorkshire  and  North  Midland,  802. 

16.006.  Sir  Adam  ATimmo:   The  point  I   wanted  to 
get  from  you  as  an  experienced  mining  engineer  was 
that    the    mining    industry    in    Scotland    has    been 
essentially  progressive? — Yes,  certainly. 

16.007.  And   has   taken    advantage   as   it  has  gone 
along  of  all  the  skill  and  knowledge  that  have  been 
at   its   disposal? — Most  certainly. 

16.008.  It  has  taken  that  knowledge  and  skill  both 
from  the  mining  engineers,  and  from  the  mechanical 
engineers? — Quite  so,  and  the  electrical  engineers. 

16.009.  And   that    when    the   mechanical    and   elec- 
trical  engineers  were  able   to  put  facilities   in   their 
hands  the  coal  owners  have  readily  taken  advantage 
of  them? — They  have. 

16.010.  You  would  not  agree  would  you,  as  a.  milling 
engineer   of    great   experience  in   Scotland,   that    the 
mining  industry  there  is  in  an  inefficient  condition? 
— No. 

16.011.  You   would   agree   that   there .  are   a    great 
many   very  skilled  and  intelligent  people   associated 
with  it,  if  I  may  say  so?— I  do  agree.  ' 

16.012.  And    a  great   deal   of   enterprise    has   been 
put  into   the   industry? — Yes. 

16.013.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be 'regarded  as- 
appropriate    to    apply    the    words    "  wasleful "    and 
"extravagant"  to  the  mining  industry  of  Scotland? 

—I  do  not  think   so. 

16.014.  You   would  think  that  was  wrong? — Quite. 

16.015.  Now    regarding    the   basis   of   valuation,    I 
think  you  have  made  the  position  perfectly  clear,  the 


underlying  principle  being  this,  I  take  it,  that  you 
have   to   deal   with   each   separate   case   by    itself 

Yes. 

16  016.  Would'  you  agree  that  the  simplest  way  of 
cretti'ng  at  the  question  of  valuation  would  be  to  deal 
with  it  through  some  tribunal?— Yes,  probably. 

16.017.  A  tribunal  specially  set  up  for  the  purpose?     ^ 
— Ye's,  unless,  of  course,  the  matter  could  be  arranged 
without  going  to  the  tribunal. 

16.018.  That  is  to  say,  failing  agreement?— Failing 
agreement. 

16.019.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  there  should 
be  a  reference  to  a  tribunal?— Yes. 

16.020.  Which  would  be  fortified  with  all  the  local 
information    and    facts    necessary    to    make    a    true 
valuation? — Yes. 

16.021.  No    general  average  can  be  dealt  with  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind?— I  do  not  think  so. 

16.022.  Now   coining   to  another   set  of    questions. 
I   see  that   you   say  on   page   4  of   your   precis   that 
mineral    owners    should    be    controlled    to    a    certain 
extent    by    the    State    in    order    that    our    mineral 
resources  might  be  made  the  most  of,   and  develop- 
ments  be   properly  designed   and   carried  out. 

are  aware  that  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  not  only 
about  the  holding  up  of  coal  contrary  to  the  national 
interest,  but  the  loss  of  coal  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.  Do  you  agree  that  some  kind  of  machinery 
is  desirable  to  solve  these  problems  in  the  national 
interest? — Yes. 

16.023.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  nationalise  either  the  minerals  or  the  collieries  to 
bring  about  such  a  result?— I  think  so. 

16.024.  The  Chairman  asked  you  as  to  the  form  of 
machinery   that  you  would   adopt  to  meet  that  class 
of    problem.      May   I    suggest   to   you   this,    and    ask 
you.   do  you   approve  or   not  that  if   you   had   some 
kind  of   national   tribunal   or   sanctioning   authority 
with   sufficient   powers   to  deal  with   these    problems, 
that  that  would  be  an  easy  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter? — I  think  so. 

Chairman :    Would   you    ask   if   he   means   national 
to  Scotland  and  national  to  England? 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:   Is  that  the  meaning? 

16.025.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:    No;  what  I  suggest 
this.      Assuming    that    it    was    proposed    that    there 
should  be  one  national  sanctioning  authority,  that 
to  say,  for  the  whole  country — Great  Britain.     That 
sanctioning    authority    would    stand   over    the   whole 
national   situation    from   the  point  of   view   of    this 
class  of   problem,   and  other  problems? — I  suppose  it 
would,  but  it  might  be  better  to  have  one  for  each 
country. 

16.026.  What  has  been  suggested  is  that  within  tl 
operations  of  that  Sanctioning  Authority,   o--  rather 
working   side   by   side   with     it,     there     should   be   a 
representative    mining   council    in   a    Department    ol 
State  entrusted  with  tin-  dealing  of  the  mining  (|iies- 
tions  of  the  country? — Quite  so. 

16.027.  Would  you  consider  that  desirable  from  the 
point   of   view    of   getting  full    information    upon    all 
the  problems  involved? — I   think  you  must  h:»ve  full 
information  certainly 

16.028.  And    that    if    this    sanctioning    authority 
which    was    appointed    for.  the    United    Kingdom    as 
a.    whole    relied    upon    the    information    or    upon    the 
initiative  of  this  representative  mining  council,   that 
we  would   get   at   the   results   that   we   desire   in   the 
setting   free   of   this   coal  in   the   national   interest? 
— Yes,   I  think   it  would. 

16.029.  Chairman:       May      I      ask      whether      tlie 
sanctioning   authority   is   to  be  peripatetic  or   fixed, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  to  be  fixed   to  a   pi  a  re 
like    London,    or    whether    it    has    to    go    about    the 
country    like   the    Railway    Commissioners? — I   think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  it  fixed. 

16.030.  It  ought  to  be  peripatetic? — I  think  so. 

16.031.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :     What  I  take  it  would 
be    the   caste    would    be   that    on    the   panel    of    this 
sanctioning  authority  there  would  be  individual  com- 
missioners who  would  go  to  the  part  of  the  country, 
where   a   particular    problem   had   to   be   dealt  with. 
Do   you    see  any    difficulty    in  making    arrangements 
for  co-opting  upon  such  a  body  certain  local  author- 
ities— I    mean,    local    authorities    in    the    sense    of 
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s    uhu    \\oulil    know    the    whole    of    the   local 

:ixt:incesP — No. 

I-     Ami   who    would    he    able   to   ;nh  !-«•    within 
tln>    l;i':il    i  iioiim.slum 'cs? — I   see   no   dillirult  \ . 

•  .Vimi'i/:  I  am  unwilling  to  irtenupt, 
lull,  may  I  a-k  ilo  \<ui  mean  that  the  poripatoti. 
{•(Him  il  in-  authority  would  travel  uhout  as  it  win-, 
;iinl  I'irk  up  I<H-H|  advisors  to  assist  it? 

'.'!.').  Sir  .Ilium  .\iiniii-i:  No,  but  in  dealing  with 
any  local  case  they  would  draw  necessarily  u|wni  local 
export  a.h  i.-,-y— (1  think  they  would  have  to. 

In. n.'!l  So  as  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  n 
particular  locality? — \es. 

.'/)-.    Leslie    Scott :   You  will   find    the   full    details 
of  the  local  authority  in  the  Land  Acquisition  Oom- 
licport. 

.1/r.  II,  i h,  //  Smith  :  I  object  to  this  interruption. 

.1/j.  /,'.  //.  Tdii-iii-y:  I  think  as  the  cross-examina- 
timi  is  mi  this  scheme  it  would  be  bettor  if  we  had 
ih.'  .-.ohi'ino  before  us.-  Wo  should  then  know  bettor 
what  lie  is  talking  about.  As  it  is  the  cross-oxamina- 
^oos  on  on  a  scheme  the  details  of  which  wo 
know  nothing  about. 

,S'i>  Ailiim  \ini  in<> :  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the 
scheme  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness, 
and  that  ho  might  have  an  opportunity  of  looking 
into  it.  and  saying  at  a  later  stage  whether  ho 
approves  of  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiuzza.  Money:  Could  the  Commissioners 
have  it? 

Sir  Adam  Nimino  :  I  thought  the  Report  was  before 
the  Commissioners. 

Chairman  :   There  is  an  interim  report. 
Mr.  Leslie.  Scott :  1  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 
I'liinrm/ui:    Would  you  like  to  give  evidence? 
.Ur.  Leslie  Scott:  It  seems  ridiculous  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  object  to  my  saying  anything. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  I  am  objecting  to  your  doing 
anything  of  the  kind. 

( '/HI/MI/. m:   Mr.  Herbert  Smith  is  quite  right. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Is  it  competent  for  a  lay- 
man to  K('fc  up  and  tell  the  Commission  that  its  pro- 
oeedings  are  ridiculous? 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott:   I  am  Counsel. 

•i i r man:   In  my  view  it  is  not  competent. 

Hi. 085.  ,S'/r  Adam  Nimmo:  The  principle  I  want  to 
diaw  your  attention  to  in  dealing  with  these  pro- 
blems of  barriers,  wayleaves  and  coal  left  in  contrary 
tu  the  national  interest,  is  this,  that  a  national  tribu- 
nal should  be  set  up  to  which  application  should  bo 
made,  either  by  an  individual  or  by  corporations  or 
by  this  central  mining  Council  to  which  I  have  re- 
f ern<d,  and  the  tribunal  would  be  invited  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  submitted  to  it  to  say  whether  the  coal 
should  be  worked  or  not,  and  upon  what  terms  it 
shui.Id  bo  worked — assuming  some  such  scheme  as  that 
would  you  consider  it  adequate  to  deal  with  the  class 
of  problem  that  has  been  referred  to? — I  think  so. 

Hi, ''86.  Without  requiring  either  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  mines  or  of  minerals? — Yes. 

Hi, 037.  I  take  it  that  your  preference  would  be  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  some  such  scheme? — It  would. 
'i8.  If  it  could  be  worked  out?— Yes. 
39.  Your    desire,    I    take    it    from  your   prt'ci.-i, 
this,  to  secure  entire  freedom  of  movement,  or 
as  much  freedom  of  movement  as  possible  on  the  side 
<M'  tho  means  of  production? — Yo.s. 

Hi. 040.  Do  you   think   it   would  be  quite  a   proper 
thing  to  refer  to  a  Central  Mining  Board  the  original 
it   of  a    mineral   field? — It   might   be   necessary, 
ami  it  might  not. 

16,041.  In  your  precis  you  make  reference  to  the 

faitt  that  sometimes  the  fields  are  not  laid  out  from  a 

truly  national  point  of  view? — What  I  mean  is  this: 

in   Scotland  wo  have  to  lay  out  our  operations  as  wo 

Our  fields  are  so  much  troubled  with  faults  and 

itinn   of  the  strata  that  your  plans  get  upset; 

yiui    have    to    alter   them,    and    you    feel    your    way 

through.     Thf>ft  jou  think  of  a  new  scheme  to  improve 


and    it    all    depends    on    what    coal    you 
.  whether   that  would  pay  or  not.     It 
i    n.. i    |i:i\    to  do  whut  bus  to  h^donc. 
lii, ol'J.  A    central    Mining  Council   Mich    IIH  I    have 
•ed   to   might    lie   inii-i    lielplul   in   dealing  with   u 
pn.bli  M   like  Unit?     Yes,  certainly. 

'i;i.  (Joing  beyond  making  suggestions  only,  they 
might  lie  put  in  a  position  to  make  an  application 
to  ib.  ning  authority  to  carry  it  out* — Ye». 

16.044.  Going  off  for  a  minute  to  the  position  in 
Scotland  with  regard  to  granting  mineral  leases,  do 
all  the  mineral  leases  provide  for  the  scientific  work- 
ing of  the  coal? — Yes. 

1(1,045.  Mining  engineers  go  out  of  their  way  to 
insert  such  provisions? — We  do  our  best. 

16.046.  You  desire  not  only  to  see  the  whole  of  tho 
coal  exhausted,  but  to  see  that  it  is  exhausted  in  a 
proper  manner? — Yes. 

16.047.  Do  you  do  your  best  to  put  in  all  tho  neces- 
sary provisions  to  secure  that  result? — Yes. 

16.048.  Do  you  insist  upon  the  workings  being  car- 
ried on  upon  the  level  of  the  present  experience  and 
with   the  skill   and   knowledge  that  are  available   at 
the  time?— We  do. 

16.049.  Are  the  workings  regularly  inspected  by  the 
mining  engineers  for  the  proprietors? — They  are. 

16.050.  They   are    regularly,    therefore,    under    tho 
criticism    of    those    engineers? — Every    quarter    they 
are.     The  plans  are  filled  up  by  the  engineers'   sur- 
veyors, and  every  quarter  the  plans  are  examined  by 
tho  engineer   to  bee   what   is  going  on.     Ho  himself 
inspects  the  workings  once  a  year,  or  something  like 
that. 

16.051.  So  that  he  knows  whether  any  coal  is  being 
left  in?— Yes. 

16^)52.  And  whether  it  is  being  left  in  improperly? 
• — Yes,  quite  so. 

16.053.  He   would  be  very  anxious  to   secure  that 
the  fullest  possible  quantity  of  coal  is  taken  out? — • 
Certainly. 

16.054.  Do    you    think    a   good    deal   of    misunder- 
standing'exists    in    regard    to   tho  quantity    of   coal 
that  is  said  to  be  lost  in  barriers  and  through  water- 
logged areas? — I  think  so. 

16.055.  Loss    of    efficiency? — Yes. 

16.056.  You   think   so?— Yes. 

16.057.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  this,  at  any 
rate,   is   correct,   that  the   extent   of  the  problem   is 
not  known? — It  is  not  known,  I  think. 

16.058.  That  any  figures  which  are  submitted  with 
regard     to     these     losses     must     be     more    or     less 
problematical  ? — I  cannot  tell  how  they  have  been  got. 

16.059.  Further,  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  cannot 
tell   in   any  individual   case   whether  the  barrier  can 
be  taken  out  or  not? — You  often  see  a  barrier  on  a 
plan  that  is  not  there  at  all. 

16  060.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  barriers  will  be  found  to  be  necessary, 
whether  the  mines  are  owned  by  individuals  or  by 
the  nation  ?— Certainly,  you  cannot  send  all  the  water 
to  one  spot ;  you  must  plan  things  out  and  deal  with  it 
to  the  bost  advantage. 

16.061.  I   suppose   you    may   also   require   to   keep 
barriers  for  ventilation?— Certainlv. 

16.062.  Therefore,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  this 
problem  at  close  quarters,  you  must  look  after  each 
individual  case? — You  have  to  look  after  the  safety 
of  the  men. 

16.063.  And  decide,  in  the  light  of  the  particular 
circumstances,   what  can  be  done? — Yes,   certainly. 

16.064.  I  sec  that  in  your  precis  you  make  quite  a 
strong  declaration  that  you  are  not"  in  favour  of  the 
nationalisation    of    tho    mines.     Have   you    made    up 
yonr  mind,   from  your  experience,   that  we  may  not 

i    more  coal  for  the  nation  through  nationalist 
tion? — I  think  so. 

16.065.  Is   it  your  view  that  that  coal   will  not  be 
produced  as  cheaply  as  it  was  produced  under  private 
enterprise?— It  depends  on  how  it  is  done.     If  they 
concentrate,  as  I  say  in  my  prf.ci»,  on  certain  mines', 
that  may  cheapen  the  production  for  a  time,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  country  and   for 
the  miners. 

16.066.  And  if  we  were  not  to  get  more  coal,  and 
we  were  to  get  all  the  coal  we  did  get  ai  a  bigh?r 
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price,   that   would   be  very   serious   from  a   national 
point  of  view? — Yes. 

16.067.  I  think  you  were  asked  with  regard  to  the 
question    of    Goveftment    boring.     May    I    just    put 
this  question    to    you:    Assuming    that    it    was    con- 
sidered   desirable   that    Government    borings    should 
take  place  to   disclose  the   minerals   in   undeveloped 
areas,  could  not  the  Government  impose,   in  respect 
of  the  particular  problem  it  was  dealing  with,  such 
conditions  as  it  regarded  necessary  to  recoup  itself? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.068.  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  trying  to 
separate  the  ironstone,  which  was  not  going  out  of  the 
coal  pit,  from  the  ironstone  which  was  going  out  of 
the  coal  pit? — Separate  it  in  what  way. 

16.069.  The    Chairman    asked    you,    assuming    you 
were  to   carry   out   notionalisation — only   assuming — 
on   that   assumption    is   there   not   very   considerable 
difficulty  in  separating  ironstone  that  would  be  going 
out  of  the  coal  pit  along   with  coal   and   iron   when 
that   was   not  so   coming   out? — Yes,    I   think   there 
would,  probably. 

16.070.  If  you  decided  to  nationalise  the  minerals, 
would  you  not  require  to  nationalise  all  the  minerals 
of  the  particular  class  that  you   were  dealing  with ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  coal,  you  would  need  to  ta.ke 


all  the  coal,  if  it  were  ironstone  you  would  need  to 
take  all  the  ironstone? — I  expect   you   would. 

16.071.  Would   you  see    any    other  way  of  dealing 
with  it? — No,  I  should  not. 

16.072.  Would  the  same  thing  apply  to  fireclay? — 
Yes,  some  fireclay. 

16.073.  Could   you    nationalise    a    certain    quantity 
of  fireclay,  and  yet  exclude  from  your  nationalisation 
other  fireclays? — I  am   afraid  not. 

16.074.  Would   you    really,    from    a   practical    point 
of   view,   be  able  to  define   the  position   at   all  suffi- 
ciently closely  to  draw  a  dividing  linp? — I  am  nfrnid 
not. 

16.075.  So  if  your  view  is  that  once  you  begin  to 
nationalise  certain  minerals,  you  must  nationalise  all 
the  minerals  of  that  class? — Yes. 

16.076.  Chairman :    Does   that    refer    to    blackband 
and  hematite? — It  refers  to  blackband  and  clayband. 

16.077.  Mr.    Evan    Williams :    You    have   said    that 
you   agreed   with   Sir   Richard   Redmayne   that  there 
should    be    more    collective    production? — Yes;    I    am 
here  of  course  speaking  only  for  Scotland. 

16.078.  Then    it    applies    practically    exclusively    to 
the  existing  collieries? — Yes. 

16.079.  You  have  those  in  your  mind   rather  than 
any    collieries   thai     niav    bo   developed    in    future? — • 
Yes. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


16.080.  Mr.  Euan  Williams:    I  was  asking  you  be- 
fore   the    adjournment    about    your    suggestion    that 
there   should    be   more    collective    production.     Have 
you   thought  at  all  of   any   machinery   whereby  that 
could  be  brought  about? — Well,  I  have  not  gone  into 
detail     at    all     in    regard     to     the    question,     but    I 
assume  that  there  would  be  a  tribunal  of  some  'sort. 
1  think  it  might  come  about  in  this  way,  t'hat  sugges- 
tions would  be  made  from  people  like  myself  who  see 
the  desirability  of  collective  production  in  a  district, 
and  if  the  parties  interested  did  not  agree,   then  the 
matter  could  go  to  this  tribunal.  • 

16.081.  On  whom  do  you  think  the  initiative  should 
lie  in  a  matter  of  that  kind? — I  think  it  would   lie 
on  the  colliery  owners. 

16.082.  Would    you    leave    it    to    purely    voluntary 
action  on  their  part? — I  think  I  would. 

16,083:  Would  you  give  such  a  body  as  you  suggest 
should  be  set  up  powers  to  step  in  and  dictate  what 
should  be  done,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  views  of 
the  interested  parties,  and  give  them  the  power  of 
initiative? — I  do  not  like  the  word  "  dictate  "  alto- 
gether. It  seems  to  me  to  be  manifestly  in  the 
interests  of  everyone  that  something  should  take 
place,  and  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
difficulty. 

16.084.  You    would    not    object    to    initiative    with 
regard   to   that   body? — Initiative,   of   course,    is   the 
making  of  a  suggestion. 

16.085.  In  what  kind  of  circumstances  do  you  think 
that   collective     production   of   that   kind   might     be 
brought    about? — Supposing  that  you  have    half    a 
dozen  collieries  in  a  district,  say,  three  or  four  miles 
long — I  have  a  case  in  point    in    my  mind    at    the 
present   moment,    and   it  is   being  worked   by  half   a 
dozen  tenants.     I  think  the  question  has  now  become 
a  difficult  one.     Each  man   has  been  rather  inclined 
to  let  someone  else  pump  the  water,  and  the  time  has 
now  come,  to  my  mind,  when  there  ought  certainly 
to  be  a  joint  scheme  for  pumping  this  water.  If  this 
goes  through,  I  myself  would  suggest  to  this  tribunal 
that  this  should  be  taken  up.     I  happen  to  act  for  all 
the   landlords   in   the   particular   district.     That   is   a 
case  in  point. 

16.086.  In    a   case   of   that   kind,    apart   from   any 
voluntary  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  these 
collieries,  you  would  give  this  body  power  upon  repre- 
sentation made  to  it  to  act? — Yes,  by  myself  or  any- 
one you  like  in  the  district. 

16.087.  And   to  enquire  into   all  the  circumstances 
and  to  make  proposals  to  them? — Yes. 

16.088.  But  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  give  this 
body  power  to  impose  its  decisions? — I  am  not  sure 
ibout  that. 


16,039.  Is  there  any  feature  besides  the  pumping 
of  water  which  you  take  into  consideration? — You 
might  get  your  barriers  removed,  such  as  they  are. 

16.090.  Do  you  mean  by  common  pumping  in  that 
way  you  get  out  all  the  coal? — Yes. 

16.091.  All  the  coal  consistent  with  that?— Yes. 

16.092.  Would  you  suggest  that  in   a  case  of  that 
kind  there  might  be  some  common  source  of  power 
set  up  between  them? — Yes. 

16.093.  Is  there  any  other  consideration  which  you 
think  might  be  brought  in  to  make  it  desirable  for 
collective   production   or   unification     <f     interests? — 
Nothing   occurs   to   me   at   the  moment. 

16.094.  Would  you  confine  the  size  of  the  new  unit 
to  that  which  is  the  best    for    bringing    about     the 
results? — I  would. 

16.095.  The   physical   results   which  you   have   been 
talking   about  ? — Yes. 

16.096.  You  would  not  take  commercial  results  into 
consideration?—!  think  you  would  have  to  do  that. 

16.097.  In  forming  units  of  this  kind,  do  you  think 
it  wise  to  go  beyond  such  a  size  that  one  man  can 
efficiently   supervise? — No,     I    think    not;     it    would 
be  better  to  have  one  man  supervising  it. 

16.098.  It  should   be   of   such   a   size   that   a   man 
could  keep  in  touch  with  the  whole? — Yes,  if  possible. 

16.099.  Do    I    take    it    your    view    is,    if    it    gets 
beyond   the   pawer  of  one   man   effectively  to  super- 
vise, you  lose  efficiency? — Probably  you  would. 

16.100.  In   answering  the   Chairman's  questions  as 
to  the  valuation  of  collieries,   assuming  they  had   to 
be  taken  over  by  the  State,  you  said  that  you  valued 
the  machinery   at   its   break-up    value? — Yes,    at   the 
time  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  at  the  end  of  the 
lease.     I  would  look  to  the  lease  being  extended  until 
the    coal    was    exhausted    and    then    the    machinery 
would   be   sold   at   break-up  value, 

16.101.  Is  not  that  the  value  which  you  take  into 
account  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  collieries? 
— Of  course,  a  going  colliery  is  quite  different  from  the 
break-up  value. 

16.102.  We  were  talking  of  the  value  of  going  col- 
lieries.    Assuming   nationalisation    is   brought   about 
and  a  valuation  has  to  be  made,  would  you  proceed 
to  value  upon  the  basis  you  mention  ? — It  would  be  the 
going  value  of  the  colliery. 

16.103.  In   that  case  would  you  value   as   between 
two  ordinary  purchasers  and  sellers? — Yes. 

16.104.  In  that  case  you  do  not  take  the  break-up 
value  but  the  going  value? — Yes. 

16.105.  And   the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  col- 
liery as  well  as  its  probable  life?— Yes. 

16.106.  And    the    whole    of    its    assets?— Yes.     The 
machinery   is   no    use   unless   the   coal    is  there.     The 
machinery    is    there    to    make    a    profit   on    which    I 
make  my  valuation. 


'.I    .!/,-//,    1 1)19.] 
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Iii,ln7.  VIMI  ..in  imagine  that  an  old  CornUh  pump- 
ing engine  mill  a  hc.us  \\heol  would  have  a  very 
IIM'II  ii  jj.i-1  all  i  In.-.  1 1.  n\<  value  than  :i  modern  turbine 
ami  jj.viiiTatiir  r  ^  «•  I 

li>, UK   Mr.  l:    II.  Cooper:    Without  going  into  any 

lasion  ut  detail*  of  \ aluing  collieruw,  1  undcntud 

hero  IN  IH>  dilliculty  at  all  amongst  experts 

«ln>  :  ir  business  in  valuing  collieries? — No,  it 

.  .T\  day. 

Ki.lii'.p.    In'  valuing  either  the  profit  interest  of  the 
mi   the  one  haul  or  the,  rental   interest  of   the 

n    (ho  other? — That  is  so. 

ii,. I  In.  In  \"in  /•;..-;.  yon  refer  to  tlie  fact  that 
ii  Scotland  \oiir  leases  are  lot  generally  for  more 

i  ;il  years:'— That  is  so. 

16,111.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?  Is  it  because 
the  S.'Mtiish  csiatcs  arc  entailed? — Yes. 

It'p.IlL1.    Have    you    not    a    considerable    number    of 
ea  \\hero  the  owner  is  absolute  owner? — We  have 

lat    main. 

1U.IIM.  II. MO  you  no  Settled  Land  Act  such  as 
we  have  in  England? — I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  am 
not  a  lawyer. 

ir..lM.   hut,  you   know   of   no   means  by  which  the 

lil,,   renter,    as   \<>u   call   him    in   Scotland,  can  get  a 

right,    to   grant   a    longer   lease? — No.     I    think   they 

'.,X\e  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Session.     I  went  to  well- 

•     noun   law   agents  in   Edinburgh  with  regard  to  this 

point,   aiul    they    informed   me  that  31  years  was,   as 

a  r-ulc,  the  length  for  which  a  lease  could  be  granted. 

i  l.'i.   What   surprises  me  is  that  you  never  have 

lvin«;  you  to  give  longer  leases  than  that? — 

W,.  have. 

ic.llii.  Have  you  longer  leases? — I  know  of  some 
instances. 

16.117.  Was  that  done  on  application  to  the  Court? 
—No.     This  was  the  case  of  an  unentailed  estate. 

16.118.  But  I   am  speaking  of  an  entailed  estate? 
1    have    never   known    thorn  to  go  to   the  Court  of 

,>n  tor  power.     The  lessees  feel  safe  in  assuming 
the  lease  will  lie  renewed  at  the  end  of  31  years. 

10.119.  There   is  a   well-founded  expectation  of   re- 
newal?    Vis. 

16.120.  And  the  lessees  have  confidence  in  that  re- 
newal being  granted? — That  is  so. 

10.121.  Towards  the  end  of  your  precis  you  say  that 
if  the  mines  were  taken  over  by  the  State  the  rights 
of  the  surface  owners  would  require  to  be  carefully 
considered? — Yes,  if  the  minerals  were  taken  over. 

10.122.  Now    what    about  buildings?     Does    it  not 
occur  to  you  that  the  owner  of  buildings  might  say, 
"  No,   I   require  to  have  my  buildings  supported;   I 
do   not   care    about   compensation"  ? — He  would    cer- 
tainly say  that  in  many  cases,  I  think. 

16.123.  And   the  owner  of  every   piece  of  land  or 
every  house  being  prima  facie  entitled  to  have  sup- 
port, might  say,  "  I  will  not  take  your  damages  and 
have   my    house    cracked,    but  you   must  respect   my 
rights":-     Yes,   but  I   suppose  if  the  State  takes  the 
mineral^  over  it  can  do  what  it  likes. 

16,12 1.  Why  should  the  surface  owner  l>e  deprived 
of  his  rights  because  the  State  takes  over  the 
minerals? — I  do  not  think  he  should  be. 

1d.12.~i.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  understand  that 
yon  ha\e  a  very  wide  experience  as  a  Scottish  mining 
ineer?  Well,  I  have  been  40  years  at  it  now. 

1C,. 120.  Mar  I  ask  you  this  question:  Taking  Scot- 
lam!  as  a  whole,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  is  the 
proportion  of  what  1  may  call  modern,  up-to-date 
mining  plants  where  you  have  up-to-date  and  efficient 
winding  machinery,  and  where  you  have  a  shaft  of 
n  considerable  capacity,  and  where  you  have  a  cage 
which  will  hold  a  considerable  number  of  men 
admitting  of  rapid  winding? — I  cannot  tell  you  the 
proportion,  because  I  do  not  know. 

10,127.  Would  it  be  one-half? — It  is  very  hard  to 
moment,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  more  than  that. 

10.12S.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  His 
Maji -sty'.s  Mining  Inspector  for  Yorkshire  and  the 
\  iirih  Midlands,  when  I  asked  him  exactly  the  same 
(|iic*1ion.  which  T  read  out  to  you,  answered  probably 
alxMit  one-third?  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn 
that?  I  would. 


16,129.   You   think    that   the  an  -,>.  i    for  Scotland 
your  professional  answer     would  he  at  least  one-half '{ 
—Yet. 

10,  Kit).  And  probably  more  than  one-half  i"  Yei 
10, 1.'H.  Is  that  your  reason  for  thinking  Scotland  it 
more  cllii  lent,  as  1  understood  you  laid  to  .Sir  Adam 
Nimino,  than  Knglund  us  a  whole.-  I  Raid  I  could 
not  compare  the  two,  because  1  do  not  know  aliout 
England. 

16.132.  I  understood   Sir   Adam    Nimmo  put   it  to 
you  that  Scotland  was  rather  more  efficient  than  Eng- 
land,   but  probably    I    was    mistaken?     I    think    you 
were. 

Chairman:  It  was  with  regard  to  coal-cutting 
machines. 

Witness:  Yes,  and  I  think  the  figures  proved  him 
to  be  correct. 

16.133.  .Sir  /-.  Chiozza  Money:    Now  I  will  a-k  you 
something  wider  and  more  interesting  and   which   Is 
very  important.     What  1   want  to  know   is :    are  the 
great  majority  of  the  mining  plants  of  Scotland  really 
modern  in  tho  ordinary  sense  of  the  word? — I  think 
you  may  say  the  majority  really  are. 

16.134.  Is    there    a.   substantial    minority    which    is 
not  modern?- -They  are  quite  efficient  for  what  they 
have  to  do,  because  they  arc  on  shallow  mines  and  so 
on. 

16,136.  But  you  are  surprised  to  learn  this  verdict 
for  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands? — Y«s. 

16.136.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  tak- 
ing England  as  a  whole  there  are  a  great  many  mines 
which  are  not  modern,  which  have  very  small  shafts, 
very  small  cages,  very  antiquated  mining  engines,  and 
so  forth? — It  may  be  so. 

16.137.  With    regard   to   coal-cutting  machinery,   is 
it  the  fact  that  the  latest  figure  for  Scotland  is  only 
987?— We  heard  that  to-day. 

16.138.  Is  not  that  a  very  low  figure  for   1916?— 
But  we  could  not'  get  them. 

16.139.  Is  it   not  the  fact  that,  curiously  enough, 
during   the   war   they   multiplied   more    rapidly    than 
before? — I  do  not  know. 

16.140.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  when  the  la.sl  mining 
Commission  reported,  only  5  per  cent,  of  our  coal  was 
got  by  coal-cutting  machinery?—!  do  not  know. 

16.141.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  only  10  per  cent,  is 
got   by  coal-cutting  machinery  in  the  United   King- 
dom?-— I  have  not  the  figures,  but  1  take  it  from  you. 

16.142.  You  do  not  think  I  am  very  far  wrong,  do 
you? — I  do  not  know. 

16.143.  After  all,  it  is  a  thing  you  ought  to  know 
more  about  than  I  ? — I  have  been  occupied  with  other 
things,  of  course. 

16.144.  I  want  your  opinion  because  I  value  it,  and 
I  want  to  get  at  the  truth.     Do  you  think  987  coal- 
cutting  machines  for  Scotland  in  1916  is  a  satisfactory 
figure? — I  think  it  is. 

16.145.  Do  you  think  that  10  per  cent,  of  coal  in 
this    country    got    with    coal-cutting    machinery    is   a 
satisfactory    figure? — You    want    coal-cutting    machi- 
nery mostly  for  thin  seams. 

16.146.  Are    there    not    very    many   thin    seams? — 
Yes,  there  are  in  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  know  about 
England.     That  may  account  for  your  having   fewer 
in   England,  because  you  have  thicker  seams. 

16.147.  Is   it  the   fact  that   the  proportion   got   in 
England   is  incredibly  small  considering  the  time   in 
the  world's  development  which  we  have  got  to?- — I  do 
not  think  I  would  go  that  length. 

16.148.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  whether  I  have 
inspected  mines.     I  have  seen  the  surface  of  a  good 
many  mines  and  come  across  a  good  many  inefficient 
plants? — You  have  to  remember  that  you  cannot  use 
coal-cutting  machines  in  certain  seams  satisfactorily. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  roof, 
pavement,  and  so  on. 

16.149.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Coal  Commission 
of  1903-5  advised  on  this  by  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  reported  that  the  use  of  coal-cutting  machi- 
nery was  very  small? — Very  likely. 

10.1-50.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  progress  has  been 
made  since  then,  but  the  number  of  coal-cutting 
machines  is  very  small? — Perhaps. 
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16  151  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  amount  of  efficiency  from  a  technical  point  of 
view  in  the  mines  of  this  country  taken  as  a  whole  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be?— I  suppose  nothing  in  the 
country  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

16,152.  That,  of  course,  would  be  true  of  a  very 
much  more  advanced  position,  but  remember  this  is 
very  important? — Yes. 

16  153.  What  is  your  honest  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  technical  efficiency  of  British  mining  taken  as  a 
whole?— My  opinion  as  to  technical  efficiency  of 
British  mining  taken  as  a  whole? 

16.154.  It   is   a   perfectly   plain   question,  and   you 
are    well    qualified   to    answer   it?— I    know   nothing 
about  England. 

16.155.  With  regard  to  Scotland,  should  I  be  right 
in  saying  that  one-third  of  the  mines  are  not  modern 
and  up-to-date?— What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
one-third  are  not  modern  and  up-to-date? 

16.156.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  have  shafts  of  an 
inconsiderable   size?— What   do    you    mean   by   that? 
That  is  vague. 

16.157.  There  are  shafts  10  feet  wide?— You  said 
"  wide  "? 

16,15*.  Yi-s  ?— What  is  wrong  with  a  shaft  10  feet 
wide — nothing  at  all. 

16.159.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  room  in  Scotland 
for  the  extension  of  two-deck  cages?— Yes,  certainly 
I  agree  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

16.160.  There     is     room     for     more     coal-cutting 
machinery? — Probably   there   is. 

16.161.  I  ask  you  from  your  knowledge? — I  think 
there  is. 

16.162.  These  things  are  important? — Yes. 

16.163.  Then  with  regard  to  winding  machinery,  is 
there  room  for  the  introduction  of  more  modern  and 
more  rapid  winding  machinery  in  many  mines? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so.     You  say  more  rapid  machinery? 

16.164.  Yes?— No;  I  think  it  is  quite  efficient. 

16.165.  But -rapidity    is   what   I    am   speaking   of. 
You  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for  that? — Well, 
what  would  you  suggest? 

16.166.  The  introduction  of  better  and  more  up-to- 
date  engines? — I  do  not  think  so. 

16.167.  You    have    not    any    winding    engines    in 
Scotland   as  old   as  myself   such   as   I  have  seen   in 
Wales?— No. 

16.168.  What    about    underground    conveyance.     Is 
there  room  for  improvement  there? — Yes,  certainly, 
but   we   have   great  difficulties,    as  I   have  said,    in 
Scotland. 

16.169.  May  I  put  this  to  you :   During  the  war  in 
the  conduct  of   the  output    of     munitions    in    this 
country,  it  was  found  to  be  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  have  a  central  governing  body,   the   Ministry  of 
Munitions,  which  could  bring  machinery  up  to  date, 
and    which    could    compel    a    firm    to ,  put    out    old 
machinery  and  put  in  new  machinery,  and  compel  it 
to  be  efficient,   and  which  could   bring   all  the  firms 
making  shells  and  so  on  up  to  a  better  standard? — 
Yes. 

16.170.  I  put  it  to  you  as  an  engineer,  if  you  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  mines  of  Scotland,  and  you  had 
the  power  and  capital  at  your  hand  to  improve  them, 
is  there  room  for  a  considerable  body  of  improvement  P 
— I  cannot  deny  that ;  I  think  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement everywhere. 

16.171.  Will   you   go   so   far   as   this,   as   to   admit 
that  such   a  power   and  such  an   authority  could  by 
co-ordination  and  by  comparison  of  costs  and  by  com- 
parison of  methods  raise  the  efficiency  of  all  the  mines 
ot  Scotland  above  what  it  is  at  present? — I  suppose  so. 

1.6,172.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  could  ?— Probably  it  is 
a  fact  that  it  could. 

16.173.  I  point  out  to  you  as  a  practical  man  and 
an  engineer  that  that  was  done  in  the  war  and  it  was 
done  under  circumstances  of   most  tremendous  diffi- 
culty,  not  only   with  regard  to  the  output  of  shells 
but  with  regard  to  the  output  of  chemicals  and  with 
regard  to  the  output  of  many  things  required  for  the 
war.     Do  you   not   think   it  could  be  done  in   peace 
with  regard  to  mines? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  could. 

16.174.  May   I   ask   you   further   to   consider   this. 
Turning  now,  if  I  may,  from  the  technical  side  to  the 
organisation  si-le,  have  you  seen  the  Report  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Acquisition  for  Public  Purposes  of 
Rights  and  Powers  in  connection  with  Mines  and 
Minerals,  upon  which  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  questioned 
you? — I  saw  it  for  five  minutes  before  I  came  in, 
but  I  have  not  read  it. 

16.175.  Sir  Adam  Nire^mo  suggested  to  you  a  scheme 
by    which    a    peripatetic    advisory   committee   should 
travel   about  the  country   and  as   it  went  from   dis- 
trict to  district  take  the  adrioe  of  local  experts  vi'.h 
regard    to    settling     how     mining    leases     should    be 
arranged.     Did  you  hear   that? — I   do   not   think  he 
said  that  mining  leases  should  be   arranged. 

16.176.  I  thought  that  was  part  of  the  duties? — No, 
I   think  it   was   to  arrange   about  collective  produc- 
tion. 

16.177.  Are  you   aware  that  in  this  Report,  which 
Sir  Adam  Nimmo  signed,  so   far  from   suggesting   a 
peripatetic  committee,   he   suggested  something   very 
different? — I   am  not  aware  of  that. 

16.178.  Will  you  .take  it  from  me  that  the  sanction- 
ing authority  would  be  composed  of  members  of  both 
Houses  of   Parliament  with  the  addition   of   outside 
members  experienced  in  various  spheres  of   national 
life  including  labour,  and  would   in  fact  be  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament? — That 
would  be  a  fixed  tribunal.  •      ( 

16.179.  Do  you  think  such  a  sanctioning  authority 
as  that  could  be  effective  with  regard  to  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country? — Well,  I   prefer   the  other 
one  to  move  about  the  country. 

16.180.  Take   the   sanctioning    authority.     Do    you 
think   that    the   sanctioning    authority    composed    of 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  are  busy  with  other  duties, 
and  who  have  to  represent  their  constituents  and  to 
act  on  Grand  Committees,  and  to  attend  the  House 
and   perform   many   other    functions,    as    I    can    tell 
you,   having  been   one  of   them,    should   have  charge 
of    this   important   subject? — Of    course   I    have   not 
considered    what    should  be    the  constitution   of   this 
authority  at  all.     I  have  not  thought  it  over. 

16.181.  Do    you   think    it   a   reasonable    proposition 
as  a  business  man? — It  might  be  that  you  could  get 
better  people  for  it. 

16.182.  The    report    says:       "There    should    be    a 
strong  Advisory  Council   as  an  esserti?;!  part  of  t/he 
machinery   of  the   Mining   Department   consistirg  of 
representatives    of    the    mining    indistry,    including 
workers,    together  with  men  eminent  in  brinch(S   of 
science  connected  with  industry.     It  should  also  have 
local    sub-committees   reporting    to   it    and    similarly 
constituted."     Can   you    detect  anythirg  in  that  in 
\he  nature  of  a  peripatetic  committee? — T  think  not. 

16.183.  Does   it   not    distinctly    point   to    a    central 
itationary    committee   and   a   number    of    local    com- 
mittees reporting  to  it  and  similarly  constituted  P- 
Apparently   it  does. 

16.184.  Do     you     realise     that     this     sanctioning 
authority,  a  body  composed  of  members  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,   and  which  I  have  suggested  to  IK-  an 
impracticable    thing  for    the    reason    I  have   named, 
is  to  have  an  insurance  fund  and  ia  to  be  an  insur- 
ance office?- -Is  it? 

16.185.  It  says  so  here  in  section  (j)  "To  prevent 
the  loss  of   minerals    caused    by  the    surface     owner 
having   a    right    of   support,    we    propose    that    tho 
Sanctioning  Authority  " — mind  you  !   that  is  a  Cdhi- 
mittee  of    both    Houses    of   Parliament — "  should   in 
proper  cases  make  compulsory  orders  for  the  working 
of    minerals,    with    power    to    let    down    the    surface 
subject  to  compensation  for  all  damage  caused  thereby 
to  the  surface  owners.     Such  compensation  should  be 
secured  by  the  creation  of  an  insurance  fund,  which 
should  be   contributed   to  by  all  parties."      It  there- 
fore is  to  set  up  an  insurance  office.     Do  you  think 
it   capable  of   managing  such  an    insurance  office? — 
I  cannot   express   any   opinion  off   hand. 

16.186.  I   put  it  that   as   a   business  man   you   are 
capable   of    expressing    an   opinion? — It    is    all    very 
complicated.     I  have  not  it  in  my  mind. 

16.187.  Is   not   the  complication   rather   an   accusa- 
tion against  it? — Possibly;   it  is  only  complicated  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  I  have  not  read  it. 

16.188.  What  is  suggested  here  is  that  instead  of 
the  present  system  of  about  3,000  mines  managed  by 
about  1,500  different  companies,  with  all  their  boards 
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of    directors   and   all   their  officials,    there  should   bu 

llus   sanctioning   authority,    with   all   its  officials,    to 

it   i  lie  lessors   and    the   lessees,    and   that 

'I      In'      till'      loyally      owners,      till'      gentlemen      \\  lu> 
have   appeared    lu'iore    us   yesterday    and    t.>ii.i\       will) 

.ils  iiml  lawyors,  all  to  manage  one  unl 
iliairs    anil    what    i.s    rciiuiimiily   en1 

niiiii   i>I    hiiMiiess  ill   ordinary   parlance,   do  you    think 
reasonable  proposition? — Do  you   reh 

i'orte  of  tho  Royalty  Owners? 

Hi.  Is1    YON,    mining   exports. — So    far    as   I    know 
"t  each  have  one  man.    An  expert  like  myself 
il  to  one  man,  but  I  act  for  one  hundred. 
That  is  olio  point. 

!KJ.  The  owners  have  said  here   that  they   are 

suro  that  all   the  coal   is  worked   in   their  own 

and    that   all    the    houses    are    put    up    in 

daneo   with    the  clauses   in   the  leases.     How   is 

that   done  it'  one  engineer  is  acting  for  a  number  of 

llo\\   arc  they  able  to  know  with  regard  to  a 

i    of  the  territory  of  this  country   that  tho 

ili'il   in  their  covenants? — All  I  can  say 

•  no  and  done  woll. 

iiil.  Do     you     think     if     Lord     Tredegar,     for 

[>lo,  whom  I  saw  here  this  morning  and  who  is  a 

man   who  is  desirous  of  doing  his  duty,   really  knew 

•10  condition  of  tho  cottages  which  I  have  seen 

that   In-   would  tolerate  it!'     How  do  you  account  for 

I     do    not    know,    I    am    sure,    how    far    ho    is 

e  for  it.     How  is  he  responsible? 
i'2.  He  is  the  lord  or  king  of  a  coal  district? — 
A   kiiiL;  of  a  coal  district? 

Hi.  l!i;i.    Yes.    he   is   the  lord  of  the   manor.      Theso 

nt    fancy    terms,    but    very   real   terms? — Well, 

do  not  apply  to  us  so  much  in  the  North.     We 

II   country  with  small  landlords,   and  they 

do  not   appeal  to  mo  so  much. 

16,194.   Whether  big  or  small    is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 

man    who    grants    a    lease    for    the    working    of    the 

i  i  Is    has    the    right   to   make    covenants    in    tho 

with  regard  to  this,  that,  and  the  other — that 

so  much  coal  shall    be    got,  and    the    coal    shall    be 

niioally  worked  according  to  the  latest  practice, 

and  so  on?- -What  is  the  objection? 

Iti,  19").  Does  not  that  make  him  the  real  governor 
of  the  industry? — I  do  not  understand  quite  what 

1<;.196.  Do  you  think  it  does  or  does  not? — I  think 
it  does  not. 

97.   If   it   does  not,   he  is  a   "waster"?—!   do 
not    think  so. 

Hi.  198.  If  he  does  not  function  as"  the  lord  and 
make  sure  his  coal  is  worked,  where  does  he  function? 

Hut  he  does  make  sure. 

16.199.  How    does    he    make    sure? — Through    his 
mining   engineer  or   factor. 

16.200.  Does    the  mining    engineer    go   round    and 
t    the    mines    thoroughly    and    see    that    it    is 

,  !,,nc?— Yes. 

lli.'JOl.  This    is  impersonal,   but  I    want   to  under- 
stand.    Do  you  mind  telling  me  how  many  you  work 
About  one   hundred,    and   there  are   two  of  us 
in  my  firm. 

102.    Ifow    many   inspectors   have   you? — I   have 
niv  assistants. 

i.    How    many? — Three    or   four. 

Hi. -04.  Three  or  four  inspectors  and  yourself 
making  sure  that  all  the  coal  is  got  out  of  one 
hundred  collieries? — Yes,  properties,  not  collieries. 
They  «<>  and  survey  the  workings  over  a  quarter  and 
havo  the  whole  thing  put  before  them  on  a  plan  and 
it  is  perfectly  easy. 

16,205.  I  should  have  thought  the  physical  diffi- 
culty would  be  enormous  for  three  or  four  men?— 
lint  you  do  not  know. 

16.20,').  f  know  enough  about  a'  mine  to  know  you 
cannot  thoroughly  examine  it  in  a  day? — No,  but 
as  loin:  as  the  coal  is  taken  out  you  can  see  it  on 
a  plan.  When  a  place  is  stopped  you  attend  to  it 
••o  what  is  wrong.  As  long  as  your  workings 
arc  moving  on  all  the  time  you  can  be  sure. 

If!. 207    In  the  case  of  working  a,  thick  seam,  are 
»  Ufiod  everything  is  done? — Yes.    We  check  that 
by  mea-nremont  froni  the  plans 

16,203.  And  with  three  or  four  men  you  think 
you  are  able,  on  behnlf  of  one  hundred  owners,  to 


secure   an   efficient  government  of   that    industry? 

\   IV. 

10,909.   If    that    in  so,    how    do   you    account    for 

tlio   tail    that   commission   alter   <  nnimiii.iion  mid  com 

reported    that,   |  h-ro    arc 
'  ios  still   remaining   in   i  onni-.  t  ion   with 
those  ma;      •  I    ,aiiii<>t    uiid.  i  -land   it. 

16.210.  Ar..    wo     to     understand     lh.it     Mi.     Leslie. 
Scott's    ( 'oiniiiittoi-    made    a    list    of    alisurdil  i<- .    wln-n 
it  wrote  down   fourteen  categories  of  •!  M  still 
remaining?—!    do   not    know  about   lhat. 

16.211.  Kir   Adam   Nimmo  has  asked  you   «   lot  of 
questions  with  regard  to  this  report,   and  1   thought 
you  were  acquainted  with  it?— I  thought  I  explained 
that  I  had  not  seen  it. 

16.212.  Will  you  agree  that  every   jommisfcion  and 
committee  have  come  to  one  conclusion,  nanu-ly,  that 
there  is   an   enormous  amount  of   ooal   wasted  I 
you  mean  in  Scotland? 

Hi. 213.  I  mean  for  the  country  generally?— I  do 
not  know  about  the  country  generally. 

16,214.  Tho  Committee's  Report  says,  paragrnph 
6  (V):  "  Coal  is  also  often  left  in  barriers  on  the 
boundary  of  a  mine  to  prevent  the  inrush  of  water 
from  other  workings  on  a  higher  level.  The  total 
area  of  minerals  left  in  such  barriers  is  very  large, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  existing  barriers  would  show  that  a  considerable 
portion  could  be  worked  with  safety.  '  Is  not  that 
a  very  great  disability  which  remains  at  the  monvnt 
according  to  this  Committee's  Report? — Do  you  mean 
that  there  are  barriers  that  are  left? 

16,216.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  industry  is  in 
so  far  disabled  and  that  the  coal  is  not  got  which 
ought  to  be  got? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  so. 

16.216.  I  am  taking  you  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  these  things.     I  ask  you,  do  you  really  think  that 
the   present   system   of   government  of   the   industry 
does   secure    the     maximum     of     efficiency? — I   have 
already  said  in  my  evidence  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  mine  owners  should  be  compelled  to  arrange 
for  collective  production.     I  said  pome  other  things 
about   it.     I   agree   with   you   there. 

16.217.  If  you  agree  so  far,  is  there  any  reasonable 
hope  of  getting  the  maximum  efficiency  out  of  this 
complicated  system,  under  which  1,500  companies  are 
to  remain  in  possession  with  all  their  officials? — We 
have  not  too  many. 

16.218.  If  there  are  few,  it  is  not  effective? — I  do 
not  agree. 

16.219.  And,   in  addition  to  that,   the  State  is  to 
have  superimposed   over   all  that   muddle  the   Sanc- 
tioning  Authority,   consisting    of     members  of   both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  to  have  connected  with 
it  a  committee  described  in  this  paper  as  a  stationary 
committee,  but  which  has  been  amended  here  to-day 
and  described  as  a  peripatetic  committee  to  advise  it 
on  some  parts  of  the  question? — I'r-hould  like  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  of  this  Sanctioning  Authority 
before  I  express  an  opinion. 

16.220.  Would  it  be  better  to  take  direct  and  effec- 
tive control  of  this  industry   and   work  it   with   the 
best  men  we  have? — I  do  not  think  so. 

16.221.  You  prefer  a  more  complicated  system? — I 
prefer  the  present  system,  with  more  control. 

16.222.  With  the    triple  management:     first,     the 
lessor    (the   real   owner) ;   secondly,    the   lessee    (com- 
monly called  the  coalowner) ;  and  thirdly,  the  State, 
clearing  up  the  muddle? — Yes. 

16.223.  And  you  prefer  that  to  a  direct,  downright, 
business-like   management  of   the   whole  thing   by   a 
single  organisation? — Yes. 

16.224.  Mr.  R.  H.   Tdwney.    You   used  the  phrase 
"  collective    production."      Can  you   tell   us    a    little 
more  what  you  mean  by  that? — It  was  a  quotation 
from  Sir  Richard  Redmayne. 

16.225.  You   mentioned   certain   passages  to   which 
you  think  it  ought  to  apply;  for  example,  pumping? 
— Yes. 

16.226.  Are  there  any  others?— Ventilation. 

16.227.  And  any  others?— Those  are  the  two  princi- 
pal ones,  I  think.  , 

16.228.  Forgive  me  if  I  ask  an  ignorant  question. 
Do  you  mean  a  group  of  mines  should  be  treated  as  a 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  technical  equipment? — Yes, 
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16.229.  Suppose    there    is    anyone,    an    owner    or 
lessee,  who  does  not  wish  to  come  into  the  group,  what 
is  it  you  propose? — I  think  he  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  come  into  the  group. 

16.230.  That  there  should  be  a  public  authority  to 
compel  him  to  come  in? — -Yes. 

16,331.  Do  you  conceive  that  public  authority 
taking  the  initiative;  that  is  to  say,  making  a  survey 
of  the  coalfields  of  the  country  and  then  arranging 
these  groups — or  would  you  wait  until'  one  party 
who  was  dissatisfied  applied? — I  think  it  would  come 
from  people  interested;  for  example,  like  myself,  and 
other  people  like  myself;  you  would  find  suggestions 
being  made  by  them. 

16.232.  You  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  for  the 
central    authority,    however    composed,    to    adopt    a 
waiting  attitude? — Yes,    largely,    I  think. 

10.233.  To  wait  until  some  third  person  or  persons 
applied  for  a  scheme  of  reorganisation? — Largely,   I 
think. 

16.234.  With    regard    to   this    unification,    do   you 
conceive   it    extending    to    matters    of    finance? — The 
cost  of  pumping,  for  example,  would  have  to  be  shared 
iu  proportion  to  the  output,  or  under  some  reasonable 
arrangement. 

16.235.  For    example,    we    have   been    informed    by 
some    witnesses,    I    think    the    Inspectors    of    Mines 
amongst  them,  that  the  technical  equipment  of  certain 
mines    was    considerably    below    the    standard    which 
might  be  reasonably  expected? — Yes. 

16.236.  But    that    certain    mines    found    difficulties 
in    improving  it   because   they   could  not   raise   suffi- 
cient  capital.     Do   you   suggest,    under   your   scheme 
of    unification,    you    should    have    what   I    mav    call 
financial  unification  to  put  capital  at  their  disposal? 
—Financial  assistance  to  a  group. 

16.237.  Unification    or  assistance — one    shades    into 
the  other;   is  that  what  you  suggest? — I  think  that 
might  do. 

16.238.  To  the  extent   to   which   that   takes  plac.e. 
you  unify  not  only  the  management,  but  the  owner- 
ship?—I    do   not   think   you    do — not  the   ownership. 
I   mean   the  same  lessees   would  still  go   on   working 
their  own  pits. 

16.239.  But    to   the    extent    to    which    you    put    a 
common    fund    at    their    disposal,    you    destroy   their 
financial    independence? — So    far   as    that    goes,    you 
would,   I  suppose. 

16.240.  You   make  them   financially  to  that  extent 
a  single  concern  ?— Yes,  to  that  extent  you  do. 

16.241.  Such    action    as    tliat    on    the   part   of   the 
State  would  presumably  increase  the  value  of  these 
properties,  would  it  not?— Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

^  16.242.  And  at  the  same  time  it  would  involve  the 

State,    in    a    certain    amount    of   expense? Yes,    for 

which  they  would  get  a  good  return. 

16.243.  A    good    return    in     what?— The    collieries 
would  have  to  pay  interest  on  the  money  advanced  to 
them,  I  think. 

16.244.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow?— If  the 
•ttate  provide  money  to  pump  water,  it  would  expect 
a   return   of   interest  on   the   money.     Was   not   that 
your  suggestion? 

16.245.  No.     You   touched   upon    it   rather   lightly 
ou  contemplate  the  State  advancing  money  to  the 

lessees  of  pits?— I  thought  you  meant  that.  ' 

16.246.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  I  meant, 
*    it   what   you    mean?      You    used    the    phrase 

collective  production  "?— No,  I  did  not  think  of 
that  under  collective  production  as  mentioned  in 
my  proof. 

16,247  You  realise,  so  far  as  the.  State  imposes 
this  higher  standard  of  operations  on  the  mines  it 
increases  the  value  of  the  property,  does  it  not'?— 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.248.  And   it  does  so  at  some  expense   to   itself 
by     creating    a     larger     or     smaller     administrative 
machinery?— Yes.     Of   course,   the   State  help  mieht 
not  be    required,    as    the  tenants  might    supply    the 
money      It  would   be.  only   in  extreme  necessity  that 
the  State  would  come  in. 

16.249.  If  the  jState  is  not  required  cadit  quastio; 
thought    your     paper    proceeded     upon     the 

assumption  that  some  external  authority  was  needed? 
—-Yes. 


16.250.  And  the  State  would  bear  some  considerable 
expense? — Yes,  but  I  suggest  the  State  would  appoint 
a   tribunal   to   enforce  this  collective  production: 

16.251.  Yes,    the    State    is    going    to    impose    this 
higher    working  condition    at   some   cost  to   itself? — 
Not  necessarily. 

16.252.  It  will  presumably  employ  some  officers:'  - 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  would :    I  might  be  one  myself. 

16.253.  I  do  not  think  anyone  on  the  Commission 
would  agree  that  Civil  Service  costs  nothing,  although 
I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  it  did.     To  that  extent 
it    would    put    money    into    the    pockets    of    private 
owners  at  some  expense  to  itself? — It  would. 

16.254.  What    return    do    you    contemplate   it    get- 
ing?     It  really   means  endowing  the  private  owner? 
— In  all  mining  you  arrange  a  sinking  fund  to  repay 
the    capital    expended,    and    there    would     be,    some 
interest,    which   might  be  small    in  this  case. 

16.255.  That    is    not    the    question   I    was    asking. 
What  I    am  suggesting   is  that   the  State,   on   your 
theory,   is  going  to  improve  these  mining  properties. 
Do   you   contemplate   the  owner  of   the   property   re- 
paying  something   to   the   State? — It   would  have  to 
rome  out  of  his  profits. 

16.256.  You  contemprate  repaying  the  cost  of  it? — . 
Yes. 

16.257.  On    page    2    you    gave    some    examples    in 
which  mineral  owners  have  put  down  bores? — Yes. 

16.258.  We  have  heard  some  evidence  as  to  England 
and    Wales    in    which    a    witness    said    that    it    w:is 
rather  unusual.     Is  it  usual  or  unusual  in  Scotland  ? 
— I  have  some  cases,  beyond  those  I  have  mentioned. 
if  you   want   them,    where  large  sums  have   been   ex- 
pended. 

16.259.  I  only  wanted  to  know  how  far  it  was  the 
rule   and   how    far   it  was  the  exception? — I   do  not 
know  really,  but  I  know  there  are  many  cases  where 
it  has  been  done. 

16.260.  But   you    will   understand    that   the   signifi- 
cance  of   the   ca-ses   depends   upon   whether   they   a  i c 
common  or    very    rare? — I   cannot   tell,    and    perhaps 
you   can.     I   would  not  say   they  were   very  rare. 

16.261.  Are  they  common? — Yes,   I  think  so. 

16.262.  Is  it  the  general  rule  for  the  mineral  owners 
in  Scotland  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  exploitation 
cf   his   property? — Not  the   general   rule,    localise  we 
have  a  great  many  small  owners,  and  a  great  many 
who  do  not  require  it,  and  it  is  not  suggested  with 
regard  to  them. 

16.263.  In   that  case   what  does  the   mineral  owner 
do? — He  puts  a  bore  down. 

16.264.  I   mean   in   the   other  cases.     You   say   the 
eases  where  he  puts  a  bore  down   are  the  exception. 
When   he   does   do   that,    what   does  he    do? — Under 
what  conditions? 

16.265.  What    is    his    function     in    the    industry? 
What  is  the   service  he    renders?     What    i>   the   con- 
tribution he  makes  to  production? — Do  you  mean  the 
owner? 

16.266.  Yes? — He   is   simply    the   proprietor   of    (lie 
minerals — that   is   all — and   he   sees   the  minerals   are 
pronerlv  worked  and  developed  to  the  best  advantage. 

16.267.  You  mean  he  leases  his  minerals  to  someone 
else   to  work   them? — Yes.    as   a    rule,   because   he    is 
asked1  to  do  so. 

16.268.  On   page  4  of  your  proof  you  deal   with   n 
subject  of  rather  a  different  kind.     For  example,  you 
give  an  account  of  the  report  of  the  German  Social- 
isation  Committee? — Yes 

16.269.  Have  you  read  that  report? — No. 

16.270.  You  know   there  were  two  reports,    do  you 
not? — I   do    not    know    that    I    do.      It    is    simply    a 
quotation  I   gave  you,   which  you   can   get    for  your- 
self. 

16.271.  From  what? — I  took  one  of  them   from  the 
London    correspondent   of    "  The    Scotsman."      It    is 
perfectly  true.     Do  you  deny  it  is  true? 

16.272.  No.     I  only  wanted  to  know.     The   rep, 
are     accessible?— I     am    sure    they     are;     and     you 
know  all  about  them  yourself,  I  am  sure. 

16.273.  I   do  not  wish  to  press  you   about   that,   if 
you  have  not  seen  them.     Did  I  understand  you.   in 
answer  to  a  previous  question,  to  suggest  that  in  the 
case  of  an  undeveloped  mineral  field,  when  it  was  a 
question  of   payment,    the   State  sHould   bore   with   a 
view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  was  eoal?     I  think 
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'hat  111  tin-  ease  of  unpro\cd 

IMMOIC  tin-    State    took    thrill   OUT,    It    shoiil.l    |il||    li    IMII-C 

.•I   I  u<>  dow  n. 

18,874,  l>o  \oll  .-..nlemplale  ||,e  Slato  heal  ing  ill,- 
expense  lit  lll.ll  \,.t  It  ill,  I,.  H;I..,  ,-,,., I  (omul. 

Hi, •.':.•).  liui  n  ih.-i-r  was  not  . -oil I  found:-  They 
should  In-ill-  tlir  expense. 

Iti.'.Tti.    I    may    In-    ignorant    of    business,    but    is    not 
thai     an    unusual     proceeding ••?      y<»i)     jt     js    Vl.rv     lln 
usual  ;    il    h.is   neier   been   ilono. 

Ili.'J"".  IN  it  not  tor  the  owner  or  vendor  to  prove 
the  value  of  his  article  or  of  his  claim?— Perhaps 
it  i". 

lli.'J7s.  And  not  for  the  purchaser ':  In  that,  case, 
would  il  not  lie  reasonable  for  the  cost  to  I,,,  borne 
I «v  the  OH  ner  mid  not  by  the  State?-  Perhaps  it 
would. 

'"""<:  Mr.  Herlien  Smith  ha.s  .some  questions 
to  ask  this  witness,  and  [  quite-  appreciate  his  iM>int 
alMMit  ibis  scheme.  If  I  may  say  so,  it  is  a  good 
[M>int.  What  I  have  done  is  1  'have  got  (lie  first 
report  of  the  Committee'  dealing  with  the  Law  and 
I'l-iietice  relating  to  the  Acquisition  and  Valuation  of 
Land  for  1'iiblie  Purposes,  and  I  propose  to  circulate 
it  I:OH  .  and  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  questions  with  regard  to  it  when 
we  come  back  on  Tuesday  ;  but  before  I  do  that  I 
will  just  draw  attention  to  it. 

NIC  .lilliur  l>nfkliiiiu  :  I  do  not  appreciate  Mr. 
Herlx-ri  Smith  asking  the  present  witness  about  this 
matter  when  the  latter  knows  nothing  ataut  it. 

Mi'.  It.  II.  Tiiirni'i/:  He  has  been  cross-exa mined 
upon  it  by  other  Commissioners  pretty  fully. 

•">'(>  Leo  Chiozza  Money:   Is  this  the  last  report? 

i'liiiii-mitn:    This    is    the    first   report   of    the    Com 
mittee. 

Mr.  lli-i'bert  Smith:  You  would  not  object  to  my 
going  so  fiir  as  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  has  gone? 

Nir  .Irtltitr  Din-kham:   No.     I  only  want  the  truth. 

Chairman  :  This  appears  to  be  the  Report,  and  you 
will  see  on  page  9  it  says:  "  Our  Committee  was 
ap|H)inted  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  July,  1917 — 'To 
consider  and  report  upon  the  defects  in  the  existing 
.svMem  of  law  and  practice  involved  in  the  acquisition 
and  valuation  of  land  for  public  purposes  and  to 
recommend  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable  in  the 
public  interest.'  '  Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  read 
all  through  this  Report.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  very 
valuable  Report.  The  Sanction  of  Parliament  is  oil 
19,  and  I  will  read  that.  What  is  suggested  is 
a  Sanctioning  Authority,  apparently,  to  take  land 
under  the  circumstances.  It  says:  "  As  we  desire  the 
nevi  Sanctioning  Authority  to  be  neither  a  Govern- 
ment Department  nor  a  Standing  Commission,  but 
rather  the  analogue  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
we  ((insider  that  its  personnel  and  general  constitu- 
tion .should  follow  as  closely  as  practicable  those  of 
such  ii  Committee.  In  framing  detailed  proposals  on 
this  head,  we  havo  accordingly  been  mainly  guided  by 
the  following  general  principles: — A.  The  Sanction- 
lag  Authority  should  consist  of  a  panel  of  selected 
is.  It  should  not  be  limited  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  but  should  include  others  of  similar 
.standing,  not  being  officials  of  Government  Depart- 
ments nor  exports  as  such.  Every  proposal  involving 
'inpulsory  acquisition  of  land  should  be  referred 
to  the-  Sanctioning  Authority  and  (unless  the  applica- 
tion is  unopposed  and  of  a  sufficiently  simple  nature 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  direct  order  of  the  Authority 
after  publication  for  a  limited  time)  should  be  treated 
as  follows: — (i)  From  the  Panel  one  or  more  Com- 
missioners should  be  deputed  (as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary) to  hold  public  inquiry  into  all  aspects  of  the 
scheme,  liil  The  public  inquiry  should  in  most  cases 
b<-  held  locally.  (iii)  The  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners so  deputed  should  be  the  decision  of  the 
oiling  Authority  on  the  scheme,  (iv)  That  de- 
cision should  be  published  in  an  Order  of  the  Sanc- 
tioning Authority,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  public 
inquiry,  and  should  be  final  (subject  only  to  a  resorva- 
11011  of  Parliamentary  control  over  questions  of  policy 
as  hereinafter  provided).  B.  Parliamentary  control 
and  responsibility  should  be  retained- — {i)  by  making 
Parliament  responsible  for  selecting  the  Chairman 


.'"•I    M.-inbers  of  il,.    Sanctioning    Anlhoiily     much    in 

"'i,.  „,„    .,„  it  «.|,.,.,s  t|,,.  ,  |,am,i.,i,   an',1    M. .,„!,.•, 
I  .nh.iment.in     Committee*;      (jj)     |,y    r<wrviiij(    :i 

right   .if  ,,p|....,|   i,,   Paili.imei,  ,,|    poli,,.y." 

Now  will  yon  kindly  go  to  p.,-,-  7.  I..-C.HI*.-  that,  JH  ||,,. 
I  thing  to  look  at.  There  you  will  M« 
"ii'l  ol Content*."  Section  li»:  "  I),  n, .,,»!•  on 

l.-in.l     lor    Ue«, induction     Purpose.      N,.,^|    |,,r    Con,. 

I"'1'1 ••'*'•  ami  Simple  Breton  .,i  c..mpnU,,v  Ac,,,,;.,,. 

Mon.  '  Section  a  is:  "  Sane!  ion  lor  Kxerci«e  ,,|  Com- 
pulsory Powen  of  acquiring  I, and  for  Public  Pin- 
I'roposed  new  Sanctioning  Aut  hoi  it  v."  Sec- 
tion :i:  "  Constitution  of  the  Sanctioning  Authority." 
Section  I:  •'  Machinery  and  Procedure  tor  the  San.  - 
t  loniug  Authority.  Tribunal  for  Asw-^sing  Compel.- 
sation."  SecLion  5:  "Work  of  the  Sanctioning 
Authority.  Applications  for  Compulsory  Acquisition 
of  Land  on  behalf  of  Loral  Authorities,  Government 
Departments  and  Private  Promoters."  Section  i. 
•Constitutional  Position  of  Sanctioning  Authority 
summarised.  Questions  incident  to  Transactions  in 
Land  for  Public  Purposes  other  than  the  question  of 
Compulsory  Powers.  General  Conclusion  and  Sum- 
mary of  the  Committee's  Recommendations."  Then. 
as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Leslie  Scott's  Committal 
made  another  interim  report,  which  was  circulated 
the  other  day.  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith  ought  to  have  that,  and  in  the  mean- 
while we  will  postpone  his  cross-examination. 

16.279.  Mr.  Itobert  SmiUie :   I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying   that   to    Sir   Leo    Money   you   said   that  you 
worked    for    or    were   connected    with    a   considerable 
number  of  Scottish  mineral  owners? — Yes. 

16.280.  Wiis  he  correct  iii  saying  about  100? — Yes. 

16.281.  About  100  different  mineral  owners  in  Scot- 

l.-iiid?— Yes. 

16.282.  What  counties  are  they  in?— Fife,  Lothian*, 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire. 

16.283.  The   whole  of  the  coalfields  of   Scotland?— 

Yes. 

16.284.  How  many  assistants  do  you  say  you  have:-' 
— Four  at  present. 

16,283.  And  you  do  the  surveying  for  100  mineral 
owners? — Yes;  we  do  not  survey  for  them  all. 

16.286.  How   many   do   you   survey   for? — I   ciniiot 
tell   you   at  the   moment.       Whether     we     survey    or 
whether  we  do  not  survey,  we  get  the  plans  into  our 
office  regularly.     In  some  cases  the  coal  owners  keep 
surveyors  themselves  who  survey  the  working. 

16.287.  I  understand  you  are  acting  in  the  interest 
of  the  mineral  owners? — Yes. 

16.288.  How   many  collieries   are  covered   by   these 
100  mineral  owners? — A  lot  of  them   are  small  ones, 
and  one  colliery  does  for  them. 

16.289.  One   colliery  will  do   for   one  owner? — No; 
one  colliery  works  for  several  owners  where  *;hey  ate 
small. 

16.290.  Where  is  it  that  one  colliery  is  working  out 
-evc-ral    owners'    coal? — Take    Preston  Links,    of    the 
Siimnicrleo    Iron    Company,    and    a    number    of    the    ' 
Fife  Companies'  pits  work  for  several  owners.     It  is 
quite  common. 

16.291.  Would   that  make  it  all  the  more  difficult 
when  you  have  your  survey  or  examination  in  a  case 
of   that  kind  to   make  sure  that  you   are  protecting 
your  owners? — I  only  protect  the  mine  owners. 

16.292.  I     mean    protecting    the     different     owners 
whose  interests  you   are  serving.     If  there  were  six 
different  owners  in  one  colliery,  would  you  not  require 
to  protect  each  of  the  six  if  you  were  employed  by  the 
six?— Yes. 

16.293.  That  would  be  more  difficult  than  if  it  were 
owned  by  one? — Yes,  it  would  be. 

16.294.  How  often  do  you  really  make  a  survey  in  a 
case  of  that  kind?     Is  it  quarterly ?— Quarterly.     We 
must  do  that  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

16.295.  Could  you  and  two  assistants  complete  your 
survey    and   examination   of,   say,    70   collieries    in    a 
year? — Yes.  we  do  it. 

16.296.  How    long   does    it    take   you    to   survey    a 
colliery  with  two  or  three  seams  and  perhaps  employ- 
ing  1,500  men?     What   would   be  approximately   the 
time? — Perhaps  a  week. 
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16.297.  For   one  colliery?— Yes.     May   I   say   this, 
that  there  are  very  few  collieries  that  I  have  to  do 
with,  that  do  that. 

16.298.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my  point  here  is  that 
you  put  it  down  here  and  perfectly  distinctly,   that 
you  knew  that  there  was  no  coal  being  lost  in  those 
mines.     That  was  your  point,   was  it   not? — That   I 
knew  there  was  no  coal  being  lost? 

16.299.  Yes? — That  is  my  opinion  at  all  events. 

16.300.  But  you  base  it  on  the  fact  that  you,  as  the 
owner's    representative    looking   after   his    interests, 
knew  it  from  the  plans? — Yes,  you  can  check  it  and 
no  one  denies  that. 

16.301.  But  you  are  a  theoretical  man  and  a  prac- 
tical man.     Do  you  know  whether  coal  has  been  lost? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  lost. 

16.302.  Do  you  know  the  Bog  Colliery,  Larkall?— 
Yes;  I  have  been  there. 

16.303.  Do  you  know  surveyors  were  appointed  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  do  surveys  such  as  you  do 
to  protect  him? — Yes. 

16.304.  Are  you  aware  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  were  lost  in  that  Bog  Colliery  ?— How  do 
you  mean  lost? 

16,305  Lost  by  being  left  in  the  waste? — They  are 
not  lost;  they  can  be  taken  out  to-morrow. 

16.306.  I  beg  your  pardon? — And  I  beg  yours. 

16.307.  It  cannot  be  got  to-morrow? — It  can  be  done 
soon. 

16.308.  It  is  enclosed  for  half  a  mile,  and  it  would 
cost  a  thousand  pounds  a  ton  to  get  it  to-morrow? — 
These  were  left  to  keep  up  the  low-lying  lands  either 
side  of  the  Clyde. 

16.309.  It  was  not,  I  suggest? — I  say  it  was. 

16.310.  When  a  pillar  was  half  taken  off  and  the 
weight  came,  they  drew  the  wood  and  let  it  in,  did 
they  not? — One  pillar. 

16.311.  No,  hundreds  of  pillars  were  half  taken  out 
and  left   in,  and  there  were  surveyors   going  there, 
and  they  would  swear  there  was  no  coal  lost  because 
they  did  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know ;   I   cannot   tell 
you. 

16.312.  What  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of   Hamilton   with   the   ablest   surveyors   in    Glasgow 
can  surely  be  done  in  your  case.     I  know  that  from 
practical   experience? — What   could    the   State   do   to 
prevent  it? 

16.313.  You   are   making    out    that    under    private 
ownership  there  is  no  loss  of  coal   in   the   mines   of 
Scotland    which   has    been    unnecessary? — "  Unneces- 
sary "  is  the  word. 

16.314.  And  you    know   that   is   the   case   in  cases 
under  you   own  supervision,   because  you   visit  every 
quarter,  but  they  could  lose  a  thousand  tons  of  coal 
from  the  time  you  were  there  in  one  quarter,  as  you 
know? — How  could  they  do  it?     I  do  not  know  that. 

16.315.  I    tell    you    here    now    in    the    presence  of 
engineers  that  you  cannot  tell  from  the  plans  whether 
they  have  taken  out  all  the  coal? — I  think  I  can.     We 
just  disagree.     That  is  all  about  it. 

16.316.  You    say    there    are    greater    difficulties    in 
Scotland  than  in  England? — Yes,  in  some  ways. 

16.317.  Arising   from    faults   and    other    things?— 
Yes,  we  have  more  of  those  things  in  Scotland  than 
in  England. 

16.318.  Are  you  aware  that  the  output  per  man  in 

Scotland  is  higher  than  the  rest  of  Great  Britain? 

Well  done,  Scotland,  I  say. 

16,519.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — I  am  not  at  the 
moment. 

16.320.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  output  per  man 
in  Scotland  is  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain?—!  am  not  at  the  moment.  I  have  not  it 
in  my  mind  at  the  moment :  probably  it  is  right. 


16.321.  Are   you   aware  that   the  output   per  man 

in   Lanarkshire   is  the  highest  in   the  Kingdom? I 

am  not,  but  I  am  prepared  to  believe  it. 

16.322.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  appears  in 
the  Reports? — Certainly. 

16.323.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
coal-cutting  machinery  into  Scotland  has  enabled  them 
to   work   more  than  otherwise  would  have  been   pos- 
sible?—Yes. 

16.324.  They  are  working  at  the  present  time  very 
thin  seams? — They  are. 

16.325.  Which  could  not  have  been  worked  out  by 
hand  working  unless  the  price  of  coal  had  gone  up 
enormously  ? — Yes. 

16.326.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  thin  seams  were 
left   in  in  years  past    because  they  had  not  such   a 
thing    as    coal-cutting    machinery,    and    it    did    not 
pay  them  to  work  it  out?— Why  should  they  work  thin 
seams  when  they  have  thick  ones? 

16.327.  That  is  what  we  object  to.     You  work  the 
best  and  leave  the  worst. 

16.328.  But  they  could  not  do   it.     A  lot  of  these 
thin  seams,  of  course,  are  a  very  fine  quality  coal. 

16.329.  Whether  you    do   so  or   not  w*   look   upon 
that  coal  as   a  national  asset  and  say  that  the  coal 
ought  to  be  left  to  stand  between  the  nation  and  the 
future,   but  if  it  is  left  in  this  way  it  cannot  be? — 
But  it  is  not  going  to  be  left  in. 

16.330.  But  it  has  been?— Yes,  but  you  cannot  take 
all  the  coal  out  in  a  week.     You  must  leave  some  in. 
You  cannot  be  at  it  all  the  time. 

!C,i31.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Lanarkshire  you 
had  nine  feet  to  work  and  you  left  three  feet? — Are 
you  referring  to  the  upper  Ell  coal? 

16.332.  Yes,    are    they   not    working    the   Ell   oonlr 
They  are  getting   a   little   bit  here  and  there? — The 
upper  Ell  coal  is  being  worked  now. 

16.333.  I    put    it   to   you    that   the   upper    portion 
lias    all   fallen    into   the   waste   and   they   get  a   little 
bit  at  an  enormous  cost.     I  put  it  that  under  State 
managership  it  would  have  been  worked  at  the  time? 
— Why  do  you  say  that? 

16.334.  Because  I  know?— Tell  me  why. 

16.335.  Because  we  have  not  State  management. — 
I    do    not    believe    State   management    would    have 
done  it. 

16.336.  But  I  can  say  it  was  a  wasteful  method  of 
working? — I  do  not  agree  and  I  am   giving  you   my 
opinion.     It  is  done  all  over  the  country.     If_a  thick 
seam  has   a   bad   roof  there   are   often   one,   two,   or 
three  feet  left  on  it  in  the  first  working,  supporting 
the   roof.       If  you   tried  to  work   it    all  you    would 
lose  far  more. 

16.337.  Did    you    ever    work    at    the    Ell    coal    in 
Lanarkshire? — No. 

16.338.  Did  you  get  it  at  the  face? — No,  I' never 
got  it  at  the  face. 

16.339.  What    happened    to    the    work   in    the    Ell 
coal  and  the  other  seams?     I  venture  to  say  I  know 
more  about  the  working  than  you? — Very  likely. 

16.340.  I  say  it  was  possible  to  work  the  full  thick- 
ness?— Then  what  was  the  obiect  of  leaving  it  behind? 

16.341.  It    was    deliberately    left    behind.— Why? 

16.342.  Because  it  was  thought  six  feet  was  enough 
to    work   at  the   time  and   that   was    where   the   roof 
was  good  and  strong. — It  is  very  extraordinary.     All 
I  can  say  is  that  it  is  quite  incredible. 

16.343.  I   only  wanted   to  put  the  question    in   re- 
gard  to   your  statement   that   you    knew,    as   a   sur- 
veyor,  and  vour  assistants  knew,   whether  there  was 
coal   bpine  lost.     You   did  not  know   and   it  was  im- 
possible  that   you    should   kno\v. — I    do   not  see   your 
argument. 


i The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  to   Tuesday  morning  next  at   10.30) 
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MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
Mil.  GILBERT  STONE   (Assistant  Secretary). 
Mr.  CHARLES  EDWARD  RHODES,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


16.344.  Chairman:    I    believe     you    are     a     mining 
engineer   and   have  been   engaged   in   mining   for   54 
years,  and  have  been  in  practice  as  a  mining  engineer 
for  upwards  of  46  years? — Yes 

16.345.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coal- 
fields of  South  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  South 
Derbyshire  ? — Yes. 

16.346.  Have  you   had   a   very   wide  experience   in 
connection  with  mining  royalties,  and  have  you  made 
exhaustive  enquiries  and  obtained  much  information 
for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mining  Royalties  when 
that  Commission  made  their  report,  which  was  issued 
in  1893?— Yes. 

16.347.  In  addition  to  acting  for  a  large  number 
of   royalty   owners,    are   you   consulting   engineer   for 
many  colliery  companies,  the   output  from   which   in 
the  aggregate  is  about  13,000,000  tons  per  annum? — 
Yes. 

16.348.  Are    you    also    a   director   of    a    number    of 
collieries,   and   also  of   iron   and  steel   works   and   by- 
product works? — Yes. 

16.349.  Those  being  your  qualifications,  I  will  now 
ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  read  your  proof,  begin- 
ning at  paragraph  4. 

"4.  In  the  major  portion  of  the  coalfields  I  have 
mentioned  above  the  average  royalty  is  about  5d.  per 
ton.  In  the  more  recently-developed  areas  round 
Doncastcr.  however,  and  to  the  west  thereof  the 
average  royalty  is  less,  and  I  estimate  it  at  under 
4d.  per  ton. 

Underground  wayleaves  throughout  South  Yorkshire 
are  comparatively  rare,  and  in  the  newer  leases  free 
underground  wayleave  is  invariably  granted.  Sur- 
face wayleaves  are  still  more  rare.  Where  wayleaves 
are  payable  under  some  of  the  older  ^ases,  they  repre- 
sent a  very  small  charge,  but,  as  I  have  said,  way- 
leaves  are  few  and  far  between.  The  clauses  in  the 
now  granted  relating  to  the  allowances  for  bad 
coal  are  much  more  liberal  to  the  lessee  and  fairer 
H-nerally  than  they  were  25  years  ago.  I  have  advo- 
cated for  many  years  that  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
a  tenant  or  lessee  should  be  released  from  paying  for 
coal  which  it  is  impracticable  for  him  to  work  owing 
to  its  geographical  situation,  physical  conditions,  or 
by  reason  of  it  becoming  too  thin  or  of  too  poor  a 
quality  to  make  its  working  a  commercial  success. 
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5.  Allowance  clauses   and   many  other  clauses  em- 
bodied in  modern  leases  are  now  quite  reasonable  in 
their  terms,  as  is  the  right  given  to  lessees  to  breau 
or  terminate  the  lease  if  the  undertaking  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  loss. 

6.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  standardisation  of  leases 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  thins  that  there  should  be 
no   difficulty     in     having   a   common    form     of     lease 
applicable  to  each  different  coalfield  in  the  Kingdom. 
The  modern  form  of  lease  in  South  Yorkshire  is  the 
result   of   long   experience   and   embodies   all    that   :s 
equitable  amongst  fair-minded  men,  and  it  constitute* 
in  effect  a  standard  form  of  lease. 

7.  The  conclusions  of  the  Report  of  1893  are  well 
known   to   me,    and,  speaking   generally,    I    am   con- 
vinced that  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  the  royalties 
in  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  North  Derbyshire 
have  in  any  way  materially  handicapped  or  interfered 
with  the  full  development  of  these  coalfields.     I   cer- 
tainly admit  that  there  are  and  have  been  cases  where 
through  an  unreasonable  attitude  by  a  lessor  smaller 
coal  areas  have  been  held  up,  and,  though  these  cases 
are  very  few  and  far  between,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  desirable  in  the  nation's  interests  that  machinery 
should    be    established    whereby   compulsion   could    be 
applied  to  deal  with  cases  of  unreasonafile  conduct  by 
owners     The  same  machinery  could  deal  with  all  the 
existing  defects  of  private  ownership. 

8.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  to  report  on  the  acqui- 
sition  of   land  for  public   purposes,    including   rights 
and   powers  in   connection   with  mines  and   minerals. 
That  Committee   has   drawn    up    an  Interim   Report, 
which    is  dated  the  18th   March,   1918,   and  has  been 
placed  before  you.     I   believe  that  that  report  deals 
with    nil   the    existing   defects   of   private   ownership, 
and.  if  adopted  by  the  Government,  I  am  of  opinion 
that    it   would    meet   all   difficulties   which   now   arise 
under   tho    present   system    of   individual   ownership, 
such  as  they  are.  just  as  effectively  and  without  the 
drawbacks  of  State  ownership. 

9.  If  in  accordance  with  the  report  referred  to  statu- 
tory powers  are  conferred  on  the  Home  Office  and  thp 
Sanctioning    Authority,    and    a    Mining    Department 
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Id  from  the  coal  trade  of  the  country      Boreholes 
Strove  unexplored  areas  have  been  put  down  ?n  an 
directions   by   private   enterprise.      Earl    lutzwiUi 
bored  to  the  o£l  to  the  deep  of  Doncaster,  and  that 
oalfield  is  now  being  developed.     Many  other  bore- 
holes have  also  been  put  down  by  royalty  owners  them- 
sdves  and  by  prospective  lessees.     In  some  cases  tho  e 
borings  or  exploitations  have  been  a  success   in  others 
the  money  so  expended  has  been  wasted.     The  result 
general^  however,  of  tnese  borings  has  been  the  new 
developments  of  large  areas,  and  prospective  deve  op- 
nents  of  further  large  areas  between  the  towns   of 
Bawtrey  and  Doncaste°r,  and  to  the  north  of  the  latter 
town,  and  but  for  the  war  operations  would  have  beei 
much  further  advanced     The  areas  of  coal  taken  up 
ITy  various  companies  range  from  5,000  to  15,000  acres, 
and  are  compact  in  shape,  arrangements  having  been 
made  for  give-and-take  lines  between  the  various  coal- 
fields   with    the    object    of    rounding    them    off. 
fail     to     see     how     State     ownership     could     have 
done   more   than  has    been    done   by    P»vate   enter- 
prise  either  in  dealing  with  royalties  or  the  develop- 
ment of  mines.     In  some  cases  royalty  owners  haw 
assisted  their   lessees   when  they   have   been   in   ditti- 
r-nlties  by  the   suspension   wholly   or    in   part  ot    tl 
minimum  rents,  and  in  some  instances  the  rents 
been  altogether  suspended  on  the  understanding  that 
the  amount  of  money  represented  by  such  suspension 
should    be    expended   in    proving    faults    or    driving 
through  barren  ground.     In  other  cases,  half 
has  been  allowed  in  order  to  induce  lessees  to  drift  to 
areas  which  have  been  cut  off  by  large  faults,  or  the 
thinning  out  of  the  seam.     I  have  known  owners  in 
some   other   cases  help    their   tenants  with    advances 
of    cash     for    instance,    Lord    Crewe  lent  his    lessees 
upwards  of  £22,000  to  help  them  when  in  difficulties, 
and   Mr.   W«ntworth    gave   similar    assistance   to    BIS 
tenants.      In    fact,    speaking  generally,    large   lessors 
have  been  ready  to  assist  their  lessees  whenever  diffi- 
culties    of   an  exceptional   character   have  been  en- 
Countered. 

11.  State  nationalisation  of  mines  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  detrimental  to  the  nation.  It  would 
mean  the  creation  of  a  huge  monopoly  ;  individual 
effort  and  initiative  would  almost,  if  not  entirely,  dis- 
appear; and  there  would  not  be  any  check  on  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  general  community,  as  the  incen- 
tive to  practise  economy  which  now  follows  private 
enterprise  woud  to  a  great  extent  disappear.  Nor 
would  the  State  obtain  tho  host  brains  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  Large  financial  risks  are  in- 
sopnra.Vo  from  the  exploitation  of  new  and  unproved 
areas.  During  the  past  twenty  years  I  haVe  had  a 
good  many  instances  where  enormous  sums  of  mon,>7 
have  had  to  be  .spent  owing  to  the  shafts  being  put 
down  in  a  position  where  when  the  coal  was  reached 
it  was  found  to  bo  cut  up  by  faults  and  dislocations. 
At  Yorkshire  Alain  Colliery,  near  Doncaster,  one 
shaft  struck  the  Barnsley  seam,  to  which  it  was  in- 
tended the  shafts  should  be  sunk,  and  the  other 
shaft  struck  another  seam,  the  two  shafts  being 
divided  by  a'  large  fault.  Pome  years  of  exploration 
took  place,  costly  drifts  have  had  to  be  driven,  and  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  has  had  to  be  expended  and 
much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted  before  the  colliery 
oould  be  put  into  a,  position  to  pay  its  way,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  backing  of  a  strong  and  important 
company  it  must  have  resulted  in  a  very  large  sum 
of  money,  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  being  lost  to  the  original  shareholders.  At 
another  large  colliery,  close  to  where  the  shaft  struck 
coal,  which  was  found  to  be  of  fine  quality,  a  washout 
was  discovered,  tho  coal  thinp'ng  down  to  little 


over  one  foot  in  thickness,  a  large  area  being  denuded 
of  workable  coal  and  for  a  very  considerable  number 
of  years  this  colliery  was  handicapped  by  having  to 
drive  roads  in  all  directions  through  this  washout  area, 
no  dividends  were  paid,  and  although  now  it  is  a 
financial  success,  the  original  shareholders  were  for 
many  years  without  any  return  for  their  expenditure. 
[  could  amplify  these  cases,  but  I  think  instances 
I  have  given  are  sufficient  to  show  the  highly  specula- 
tive character  of  any  enterprise  in  coal,  whether 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  the  lessor  or  the  lessee, 
and  that  the  State  would  be  unwilling  to  embartv 
on  similar  enterprises.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  the  expenditure  <-f 
la'rge  sums  of  money  in  such  hazardous  enterprises 
is  obvious. 

12.  Another  point  I  have  been  asked  to  consider  is, 
in  the  event  of  the  country  deciding  to  nationalise, 
what  would  be  a  fair  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
the  interests  acquired.  My  views  are  as  follows:  — 
Each  separate  royalty  ownership  should  be  valued 
independently,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  with 
fairness  to  adopt  the  proposals  set  out  in  the  rssuy 
issued  by  the  Fabian  Society  entitled  "  The 
Nationalisation  of  the  Coal  Supply."  My  reasoni 
for  insisting  on  separate  valuations  may  he  shortly 
stated  as  follows:  — 

(1.)  The  rate  at  which  the  minerals  will  be 
worked  must  be  the  basis  on  which  any 
valuation  can  possibly  be  founded  to  get 
at  the  present  cash  value,  and  therefore1 
every  royalty  must  be  valued  separately. 

(2.)  One  royalty  may  have  been  worked  to  its 
full  capacity  for,  say,  ten  years,  and 
yielded,  say,  £3,000  a  year,  but  it  will  bo 
exhausted  in  five  years  more.  Another 
royalty  has  only  just  begun  to  be  worked, 
and  has  produced,  say,  £500,  £800.  and 
£1,200  per  year  for  the  last  three  years, 
but  it  will  now  yield  £3,000  a  year  for 
twenty  years.  To  get  at  the  fair  value,  each 
of  these  royalties  must  be  dealt  with 
separately. 

(3.)  To  take  an  average  over  the  whole  country 
of  so  many  years'  purchase  would  give 
undoubtedly  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  royalties  considered  as  a 
whole,  but  it  cannot  be  applied  with  fair- 
ness to  all  estates  alike. 

13.  I  have  considered  the  evidence  already  given 
by  Mr.  W.  Straker  and  by  Fir  Richard  Redmayne. 
There  are  many  things  which  I  think  have  been  some- 
what exaggerated 

(1.1  PROFITEERING. 

Prior  to  the  boom  which  commenced  in  the  early 
'seventies  trade  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  wages  were 
very  low,  and  the  price  of  coal  did  not  average  much 
more  than  4s.  per  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and 
no  profits  were  made  in  the  districts  I  am  acquainted 
with,  but  an  extraordinary  trade  boom  set  in  and  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  very  much  exceeding  the 
supply  prices  rapidly  advanced,  and  large  profits 
were  undoubtedly  made,  tho  result  being  that 
collieries  wore  disposed  of  at  high  prices  and  new 
ventures  were  started.  The  boom,  however,  collapsed 
almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  grown,  and  large  sums 
of  money  were  lost  by  investors  who  had  embarked 
in  coal  shares  and  the  exploitation  of  new  ventures. 
The  boom,  as  I  have  said,  caused  new  undertakings 
to  be  embarked  on.  and  the  supply  rapidly  overtook 
the  demand,  until  in  1877  collieries  were  only  work- 
ing half-time  and  gave  no  return  to  their  share- 
holders, and  wages  had  again  reached  a  low  figure. 
This  condition  of  things  prevailed  until  1889. 
new  developments  were  undertaken,  and 
was  a  period  of  stagnation.  But  another  smirt 
in  trade  took  place  in  that  year,  and  from 
working  at  a  loss,  or  no  profit,  collieries 
began  again  to  make  considerable  profits,  whi 
condition  of  things  continued  for  about  two 
years.  Then  there  was  another  slump,  followed 
in  1893  by  the  disastrous  strike  of  miners  in  connec- 
tion with  a  demand  from  the  owners  for  a  large 
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reduction  in  wages.  This  strike  resulted  in  a  settle- 
ment, known  as  tlio  Host-bery  Agreement,  but  ooal 
still  continued  at  a  vt*ry  low  figure,  and  only  tlio 
lie.-,!  collieries  could  show  a  profit.  In  1899,  however, 
another  revival  iii  trade  took  place  and  very  con- 
sidcrahlc  profits  were  made,  and  although  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  the  ooal  trade 
been  niun*  prosperous  .since  1900  than  in  tin* 
uholo  of  its  history,  but  during  the  period  I  have 
ie\i.-\\ed  t.hero  \v:is  iio\or  any  profiteering,  us  such 
it  "us  Dimply  tho  law  of  supply  and  demand-  and 

lls   .Mion    IIS    ever    the   demand    fell    off    tlio    price   of    Coal 

as  u  rule  fell  more  rapidly  than  it  had  risen. 

(2.)  Loss  OF  SMALL  COAL  LEFT  UNDERGROUND. 

Speaking  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  up  to  a  few 
years-  ago  tin-re  was  no  market  for  the  small  coal 
produced  at  the  collieries  working  the  Top  Hard, 
Barnsley  Bed,  and  other  coals,  which  was  non-coking, 
and  a  good  deal  of  small  coal  was  undoubtedly  left 
in  the  pits,  most  of  the  collieries  filling  the  coal  with 
either  riddles  or  forks;  but  in  recent  years,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  introduction  of  coal-washing 
machinery,  the  small  coal  can  be  now  so  washed  and 
cleaned  that  it  iis  sent  away  with  tlio  large  coal,  the 
prejudice  against  small  coal  for  boiler  firing  and  other 
uses  having  largely  diminished,  and  at  the  present 
day  forks  and  riddles  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  collieries  in  the  districts  under  review,  the 
roal  being  filled  with  shovels,  and  very  little  if  any 
small  is  consequently  left  in  the  pit ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  inducement  at  the  present  time  to  leave  any  in  tho 
pit,  as  the  collier  is  paid  the  same  rate  for  the  small 
coal  as  for  the  large. 

(3.)  LARGE  COAL  LEFT  IN  THE  PIT. 

This  is  a  matter  which  can  only  he  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  each  colliery,  having  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  roof,  and  of  the  seam  itself,  hut 
it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  both  lessor  and  lessee 
to  work  as  much  coal  as  they  can,  and  I  fail  to  see 
how  nationalisation  of  mines  could  do  more  in  this 
direction  than  private  enterprise  has  done. 

(4.)  SAVING  IN  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  can  be  done  now  by  the 
Corporations  or  Councils  buying  all  the  coal  required 
for  the  needs  of  their  communities  and  distributing 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  buying  in  the  cheapest  antl 
most  suitable  markets,  running  their  own  wagons,  and 
distributing  the  coal  from  stations  most  economically 
situated  for  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood." 

10.350.  Do  you  propose  to  make  these  corporations 
or    councils    acquire    siding    accommodation    at    the 

stations    for    the    purposes    of    distribution ? They 

would    have,    undoubtedly,    to   do    that    or   take    the 
present  moans  of  sidings  and  methods  of  distribution. 

16.351.  A  corporation  would  have  to  be  the  owners 
nf  the  wagons  and  the  lessees  of  the  sidings?— Yes. 

10.352.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  expense 
would   be? — I  have  not.     At  the  present  time  these 
various  towns  are  served  through  various  sidings,  and 
by   means    of    distribution    through    coal    merchants 
and  the  like,   and  I  presume  the  same  means  would 
be  available  for  the  corporations  if  thev  took  thorn 
over. 

16'. 353.  Would  you  leave  the  present  distributors 
to  go  on  just  in  the  same  way,  side  by  side  with 
the  corporation  distribute-?-  T  should  say  if  the  cor- 
poration undertook  its  own  distribution, 'it  would  do 
away  entirely  with  what  is  now  termed  the  middle- 
man. 

Hi. .354.  What  nhout  the  email  man  who  buys  and 
sells  coal?  Would  the  corporation  do  the  hawking 
of  coal?— I  presume  thev  would,  if  they  deal  with 
the  distribution  of  it  to  the  whole  of  the  community. 
They  would  have  their  own  carts,  for  instance. 

16,355.  The  councils  or  corporations  would  have, 
first  of  all,  to  have  railway  wagons,  then  to  be  leasees 
>if  sidings,  and  then  owners  of  carts  and  horses  for 
distribution? — Yes,  or  they  could  hire  the  railway 
wagons  from  the  colliery  companies,  and  they  would 
have  tho  same  moans  of  sidings  as  are  now  available. 
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I'v'toO.  Take  a  plooo  likt*  f/ondon,  which  ha«  a  great 
number  of  different  authorities.  Do  you  propane  that 
llm  London  County  Council  «hoiild  do  it,  or  thu 
be. rough  council*?— Thnt  is  entirely  a  qm*tion  for 
consideration. 

10,3.17.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  you  had  thought 
•  >i  these  things? — No. 

16.358.  Will  you  continue  reading  your  proof? — 
"  (5.)  BARRIERS. 

The  whole  question  of  barriers  is  a  complex  one, 
and  each  set  of  circumstances  must  be  examined  and 
taken  into  account  before  condemning  past  or  present 
management. 

In  practically  every  district  the  working  of  the 
minerals  commenced  at  tho  outcrop,  and  the  shallower 
areas  were  first  worked.  Any  surface  water  which 
was  encountered  flowed  into  those  workings  and  was 
pumped  at  various  points  from  the  deepest  part  of 
the  workings  from  pumping  stations  suitably  situated, 
the  water  being  gathered  to  these  pumping  stations 
by  levels. 

New  sinkings  took  place  further  to  the  deep,  and 
as  a  rule  the  water  was  tubbed  back  in  the  shafts 
thomsolvos  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  pumping, 
and  having  gone  to  this  outlay,  lessees  naturally 
asked  for  the  right  to  protect  their  workings  by 
leaving  barriers  to  hold  up  the  rise  water  I  have 
described. 

No  system  of  State  ownership  could  have  avoided 
the  risk  of  flooding  the  deeper  mines  except  by  the 
leaving  of  a  barrier. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  assuming  an  entirely  new 
coalfield  was  being  developed  arrangements  could  be 
made  by  laying  out  water  levels  where  water  had  to 
be  contended  with  which  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  coal  necessary  for  barriers. 

BARRIERS    AND    VENTILATION    AND    SAFETY    BETWEEN 
MINES. 

Down  to  a  certain  depth  some  barriers  of  ooal  are 
necessary,  apart  from  the  water  question,  in  order 
to  keep  the  ventilation  of  collieries  separate,  and  no 
system  of  State  ownership  could  obviate  this  neces- 
sity, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the 
larger  the  area  that  can  be  worked  to  one  under- 
taking the  less  the  proportionate  area  of  barriers 
would  be. 

At  great  depths,  in  many  cases  we  are  now  aban- 
doning the  practice  of  leaving  coal  barriers  and 
instead  are  leaving  "  pack  "  barriers,  where  the 
local  and  physical  conditions  render  that  practically 
possible.  By*  a  "  pack  "  barrier  I  mean  an  artifi- 
cial barrier  constructed  of  waste  removed  when 
working  the  pit. 

The  loss  of  coal  left  to  form  barriers  could  be 
minimised  as  far  as  is  practicable,  having  regard 
to  the  matters  I  have  discussed,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the  Acquisi- 
tion and  Valuation  of  Land  Committee  to  which  I 
have  already  referred." 

16.359.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith :     In    paragraph   3  of 
your   proof   you   say:     "  I  am    also   a   director   of   a 
number  of  collieries  and  also  of  iron  and  steelworks 
and  by-product  works."     Will  vou  toll   me  what  ool- 
lieries  you  are  a  director  of? — Brodsworth,  Bullcroft, 
Hickleton,  Hodroyd,  Llay  Main,  Manvers,  Markham 
Main,  Monckton.  Staveloy,  Yorkshire  Main.     I  think 
that  is  about  all. 

13.360.  I  take  it  you  firstly  give  evidence  that  you 
are  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  minerals?     Y.-- 

16.361.  That,    secondly,    you    are    opposed    to    the 
nationalisaion  of  mines? — Yes. 

16.362.  And,  thirdly,  you  are  here  to  show  that  the 
industry  should  be  a  matter  of  private  enterprise? — 
Yes. 

16.363.  With   regard   to  distribution,   I   think   you 
agree  that  there    is    need    for   some   modification    in 
that?— Yes. 
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16.364.  I   see   in   your    paper   that  you   quote    Sir 
Arthur  Markhain.     We  knew  him  fairly  well  in  York- 
shire,   and    I    will   quote    him    now    against,    royalty 
owners,  because  you  are  here  to  defend  royalty  owners, 
as  I   understand,   under   present  methods.        Do  you 
know   that   Sir   Arthur   Markham   in   1900   said  that 
at    Hickleton    Main   Colliery    they    took    a    risk    ot 
£500,000  in    sinking    and    equipping    the    mine    and 
building  a  model  village,  and  thai  he  said  before  they 
reached  coal  they  were  paying  £18,000  a  year  dead 
rent?     Do  you  agree  to  that?— I  think  it  was  Brods- 
worth. 

16.365.  He  names  them  both?— At  Hickleton  it  was 
not  the  case. 

16.366.  He  says  that  before  the  mines  had  reached 
their   full  output  or  got  practically  any  coal  at  all 
they  were  paying  the  landlords  £18,000  dead  rent?- 
That  did  not  apply  at  Hickleton,  but  I   daresay  it 
would  apply  at  Brodsworth. 

16.367.  He  goes  on  further  to  say  :   "  Now  that  they 
are  fully  developed  they  are  paying  from  £35,000  to 
£45,000  a  year  royalties  "?— Well,  they  are  not  pay- 
ing that  at  Brodsworth. 

16.368.  I     am    speaking    now    of     Hickleton     and 
Brodsworth   jointly?— They   will  not  be  paying  that 
much. 

16.369.  So  that  his  statement  would  not  be  true  ?— 
I  think  there  must  be  some  other  collieries  included1, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  say  that.     It  is  because  the 
royalties  average  6d.  per  ton  at  Hickleton,  and  they 
average  rather  less  at  Brodsworth,  namely,  about  4d., 
and    they    raised   at  Hickleton   before   the   war   over 
1,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  they  got  about  1,200,000 
tons  a  year  at  Brodsworth.     That  is  the  way  in  which 
I   arrive   at   the   figure   they   would   be   paying   when 
they  were  fully  developed. 

16.370.  They  are  his  figures,  and  he  gave  them,  but 
they  are  not  only  that  because  a  royalty  for  bricks  is 
charged  and  also  surface  rent  £4  an  acre,  and  ground- 
rent  at  about  £660?— Yes. 

16.371.  Do  you    agree   with    that?— I    daresay   the 
figures  are  quite  correct. 

16.372.  And  he  says  prior  to  these  collieries  going 
down  that  land  would  be  worth  between  10s.  and  15s. 
an  acre? — I  do  not  know  what  the  letting  value  of  it 
was.     I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  worth 
a  bit  more  than  that,  but  not  very  much. 

16.373.  And  still  you  agree  that  this  ought  to  be  in 
private  owners'  hands,  and  without  any  risk  at  all  to 
them  they  should  draw  this  large  amount  of  money? — 
Yes,  subject  to  the  institution  of  some  Court  where 
the   terms  of   the  owners   could  be  revised   or   there 
could    be    prevention   of    undue   exploitation   of    the 
industry. 

16.374.  Do  you  agree  further  with  the  statement  ho 
made  in  1906,  when  he  said  that  at  certain  collieries 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  (he  is  now  talking  of  Wales, 
because  he  was  a  colliery  owner  in  Wales)  they  paid 
£17,460  in  royalties  to  the  landlords,   and  the  land- 
lords paid  out  of  that  £872  13s.   in  income  tax,  and 
the  colliery  company  had  to  pay  in  local  rates,  etc., 
£5,613  14s.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

16.375.  Since  then  there  has  been  another  tax  put 
on  ? — Yes. 

16.376.  Still,  you  agree  with  this  method  of  private 
enterprise  and  royalties? — I  agree  that,  as  long  as  a 
reasonable   rate   is   paid   for  the   coal,    whether   it   is 
payable  to  the  State  or  private  ownership,  it  is  only 
right  that  it  should  be  paid,  as  long  as  it  is  a  rate 
which  does  not  handicap  the  industry. 

16.377.  In  your  Doncaster  area  am  I  right  in  saying 
that  at  certain  of  your  collieries,  and  at  one  colliery 
in  particular,  they  charge  £24  16s.  lid.  per  acre  for 
land  which  was  close  to  the  town,  and  when  the  colliery 
company  wanted  to  work  it  for  colliery   purposes  it 
went  up  to  £286  to  the  colliery  owners,  in  addition 
to  the  royalty? — I  do  not  quite  follow.     Was  that  for 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft? 

16.378.  No,  simply  to  put  the  debris  on?— I  did  not 
know  of  that. 

16.379.  But    you    know     whenever     a     colliery     is 
developed     it     increases     the     rateable     value? — Un- 
doubtedly. 


16  380  And  that  without  the  royalty  owner  doing 
anything  to  increase  it?— That  is  so,  except  to  the 
extent  of  working  his  coal. 

16,381.  Except  to  the  extent  he  allows  us  to  work 
his  coal  which  he  claims?— Yes. 

16  382    In  your  precis  you  name  two  gentlemen  and 
you  mention  Lord  Crewe  first  of  all.     Will  you .give 
us  the  name  of  the  colliery  where  he  lent  that  £22,00 
because  I  happen  to  know  of  two  collieries  which  had 
to  close  because  they  could  not  pay  the  royalties? 
I    am    informed    it    was   the  Fryston    and    Wheldale 
Collieries. 

16  383  But  do  you  know  whether  he  lent  it  on  loan 
and  he  got  it  back  with  interest?— I  do  not  know  the 
details.  I  have  simply  been  told. 

16,384.  No  one  would  object  to  lend  £22,000  on 
good  security  at  interest,  would  they?— No. 

16  385  Will  you  tell  us  where  Mr.  Wentworth  gave 
assistance?  Was  it  some  small  pits?— I  understood 
he  assisted  them  at  Straff ord  Mam. 

16  386.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  first  bore- 
holes put  down  between  Cadebj?  and  Southcarr  were 
put  down  by  Mr.  George  Dunston?— Yes;  I  advised 
him,  and  it  proved  the  coalfield. 

16,387.  Yes.  Was  the  coalfield  14  miles  away  from 
Cadeby?— Yes. 

16  388.  So  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  coalfield 
in  testing  that  coal?— Yes,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Sons. 

16.389.  That  is  right.     That  was  put  down  in  1893? 
—Yes. 

16.390.  And   they    found   the   coal    at   about    1,000 
yards  deep?— Yes,  1,050. 

16.391.  It   was   found   there   was   another   seam?- 
Yes;  they  proved  two  seams. 

16  392  And  they  leased  the  coal?— I  do  not  know 
that' they  ever  leased  it.  'Mr.  George  Dunston  had 
a  considerable  area  of  his  own  there. 

16.393.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  George  Dunston  is  asked 
to  give  evidence  here  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  as  to 
that?— Yes.       He    did    a    great    deal    to    assist    the 
development. 

16.394.  I  think  ho  was  the  main  man  to  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  the  Doncaster  Coalfield? — Yes. 

16.395.  If   any   credit   is  due,   it  is  due  to  himP- 
1  think  a  great  deal  of  credit  was  due  to  him. 

16.396.  Now,  coming  to  the  nationalisation  of  mines, 
you  tell  us  in  your  paper  that  you  do  not  think  the 
State  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  brains  for  tlis 
development  of  the  industry.     Why  do  you  say  that1 
Why  would  it  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  brains ?- 
I  think  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be  so  managed 
by  the  State  that  there  would  not  be  the  same  com- 
petition,   and   the   mining   engineers   of   the   country 
would    not   have    the    same   opportunity    of    showing 
their    ability    as   they    have   by    working    for    private 
enterprise. 

16.397.  Do   you   know    any    mining  engineers   that 
would  object  to  give  the   State  the  benefit  of  their 
brains  if  they  paid  them  for  it? — No. 

16.398.  So  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  as  good 
bradns  as  anyone  else  if  they  paid  for  it? — Yes.       But 
they  would  not  have  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  one  man  was  worth  as  compared  with  another 
man. 

16.399.  Will  you  tell  us  why,  because  you  have  had  a 
wide  experience?     You  have  made  your  way  by  your 
own    energy,   and    I   must   give  you   credit  for   that. 
Will  you  tell  me  why  they  would  not  have  the  same 
opportunity? — I  think  that  where  you  are  in  the  posi- 
t  on  to  compare  costs  between  a  number  of  collieries, 
i  ne    with    another,    and    you    find    that    working   the 
same  seam  one  colliery's  costs  are  very  much  higher 
than    another    colliery's    costs,    you    would    naturally 
begin  to  enquire  why  it  is.       You  take  the  physical 
conditions  and  you  examine  into  those.      You  see  what 
the   method  of   working   is  which   has   been   adopted, 
and  you  see  that  one  colliery  has  been  a  success  where 
another  has  been   a   failure,   and  eventually  you  find 
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,,ll(.    lh;il      It.    is    illlc    to    till1    way     ill    ullirli     the    colliery 
.,.,•11     lll'il    mil     illllialK     ;IIH|     III,1    \\:i\     Ml     wliirll    it. 
IN  heing  carried  on.       For  in.stani < 

of   t.lio  collieries    iii    Yorkshire  lin.s   licon    entirely    due 
In  ihoway  in  \vliich  they  li.-ivi1  !»-,  n  l.i  .|  I|H\MI.  wh 
others  ;iro  failures. 

'K'vllHI.  \Vonlil  not  State  payment  enalile  the  same 
thing  to  In-  cloned  There  are  a  number  of  collieries 
ul  \\hieh  you  lire  a  ilireetor,  mill  t  In  se  eolliei  ies  vary? 

'I'li.-y   <l(>. 
Iii, -101.    Some  ol    the.e  eolliories   Would   Hot  llllVe  .shut 

up  if  you  had  not  looked  after  them? — I  .should  not 
like  to  leave  thorn  at  that. 

h>.  102.    Will   you    tell   mo    what    wmilil    prevent    the 

rnment,     if    they    nationalise,    doing    that    and 

enquiring  at  the  various  collieries,  if  there  were  any, 

the  reason    why  they  arc  not  paying? — I  do  not  see 

why  the  Government  should  not  enquire  into  it,  but  I 

do  not  think   they   would   bo  a  Mo  to  enquire  into  it 

to  the  same  extent  that  a  man  enquires  into  it  whoso 

hilling  is  dependent  upon  seeing  wbether  he  can 

something  out  of  his  pit  or  not. 

I  li,  10.'!.  May  I  take  'it  you  have  not  changed  your 
opinion  even  after  being  on  two  Committees?  I  see 
that  on  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee  you  yourself, 
Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  and  Mr.  Forster  Brown,  all  three 
gentlemen  interested  in  coal,  signed  this  Report,  say- 
ing: "  Wo  consider  it  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  sign  the  Interim  Report  now  submitted,  and 
express  the  view  that  we  are  opposed  to  any  State 
control  over  the  miming  industry  in  respect  to  its 
commercial  a'nd  industrial  interests"? — Yes. 

10,104.  That  was  a  Minority  Report  which  you 
signed  along  with  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  and  Mr.  Forster 
Pit-own?  -That  is  so. 

16.405.  And   you    have    not  changed    your   opinion 
ystf    -No. 

16.406.  It    is    quite    true    that    there     were    two 
Minority  Reports,  were  there  not? — Yes. 

16,40".  I  think  Mr.  Smillie  signed  one  in  favour  of 
State  ownership? — Yes. 

16.408.  Then    you    went    on    to  another    Committee 
and    you    took   up    a   similar    position.     That    was    a 
Committee  on   which  I  think  Labour  was  not  repre- 
sented?— I   think  Mr.   Walsh   was   there.     I   was   not 
particularly  anxious  to  be  on  one  Committee  or  the 
other.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  over  them. 

16.409.  He    is   not   mentioned  in   the   Preamble  or 
elsewhere  as  being  appointed? — I  rather  think  he  was 
on  it. 

16.410.  Am   I  right   in   saying   that   on   that  Com- 
mittee   there    were,    interested     in     mines,     yourself, 
.Mr.   Forster   Brown,   Sir  Thomas  Ratcliffe  Ellis,   Sir 
Adam   Nimmo,   and   Mr.   W.  Middlebrook? — Yes.     So 
far  as  Mr.  Forster  Brown,   Sir  Adam  Nimmo  and   I 
wore   concerned,    I    think    we    were    invited    to    come 
on  later. 

16.411.  Now,  in  the  Report  of  that  Committee  you 
make   certain    proposals    because    you    were    satisfied 
that  there  were  some  difficulties  that  wanted  dealing 
with  and  you  proposed  to  set  up  a  tribunal? — Yes. 

16.412.  If    it    is   not    going    to   stop   private  enter- 
prise why  should  the  State  be  called  upon  to  set  up 
any    tribunal? — There    were    certain    questions    sub- 
mitted   to   the   Ministry   of   Reconstruction    and    the 
Committee    was   asked   to  report   on    those  questions 
and  to  find  the  best  way,  in  their  judgment,  of  deal- 
ing with  the  points  raised  by  the  questions,  and  the 
result   of    our    meetings    was   the    Report   which   you 
have  before  you.     We  recognise  that  there  are  cases 
where  the  nation  has  been  handicapped   to  some  ex- 

by  the  action  of  individuals  and  where  there 
should  be  some  means  of  preventing  anybody  hold- 

p  anything  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, either  for  his  own  purposes  or  through  any 
other  reason. 

16.413.  Does    that    apply    to    Government    control 
during   the   war?— I   do   not   think   so;   I   should  not 
like  to  say  so. 
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111111  li  I'Mv.it.,,  ,.|,i.i|.i-  ,.  , .,,„  (if,  all  j 
why  should  the  (Jovvrn in.-n I  i.mtrol  t h<*«  rnin««  dur- 
ing tho  war  and  still  control  th.<in.'  Ttmy  ,|j(J  not 
ei.nii.ii  them  so  far  aa  management  i»  concerned  in 
my  way. 

lii.ll.'i.  lint  the  difficulty  wax  that  you  w«ro  nlwayi 
complaining  that  they  did  control  them  no  far  a* 
management,  was  concerned ? — They  have  never  '•,,,, 
fiolltxl  so  far  as  management  wa«  concerned  in  any 
pits  I  have  hod  to  do  with;  but  they  controlled 
Hinder  and  material  to  such  an  extent  that  wo  found 
it  difficult  to  carry  on,  and  wo  were  handicapped  in 
carrying  on  tho  outputs  in  consequence.  In  con- 
nection with  that  1  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Ma nvers  Main  which  was  producing  one  million  tons 
a  year  before  the  war,  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war  produced  1,600,000  tons  and  the  Govern- 
ment goti  the  whole  benefit  of  that  both  with  regard 
to  excess  profits  and  everything  else. 

16,416.  Is  not  the  reason  you  are  opposing  nation- 
alisation of  mines  because  there  are  HO  many  who 
are  doing  well  under  private  enterprise? — There  is 
no  doubt  wo  all  take  a  somewhat  personal  view  of 
those  questions,  and  ono  is  interested  in  tho  coal 
trade,  and  there  is  no  doubt  we  all  benefit  by  it,  or 
wo  should  not  carry  it  on. 

1X3,417.  I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Corl'on 
Main  has  been  a  good  paying  concern? — No. 

16,418.  They  would  not  say  the  Wathstone  Main 
was  not  a  good  paying  concern? — It  was  a  very  l;ad 
paying  concern  for  a  great  many  years. 

lib',4L9.  But  for  a  great  many  years  it  has  been  a 
good  paying  concern? — Yes. 

16.420.  I  know  one  man  who  invested  £1,000  in  it, 
and  while  he  was  in  it  he  never  drew  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  he  was  able  to  sell  his  ono  thousa'nd  shares 
for  £5,000.     That  would  be  a  good  investment,  would 
it  not? — Yes      I  have  not  been   able  to  sell  my  own 
at  quite  as  much  as  that. 

16.421.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  Manvers  Ma'in 
was   a  good   paying   concern    and    is   yet? — Yes.    But 
in  connection  with  that  it  must  be  remembered  that 
that  colliery  started  so  far  back  as  1860  and  it  started 
with   a  small   capital.      They   had   the  benefit  of   the 
first  boom  in   1872  and   they   used   the  money  which 
that  boom  produced  to  a  great  extent  in  sinking  their 
second  pit,  so  that  for    a    great  many    years    they 
kept  their  capital  down  by  doing  all  the  development 
out  of  revenue  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  tho 
shareholders    have    undoubtedly    reaped    very    largo 
returns. 

16.422.  And  they  have  sunk  another  pit  during  that 
time  out  of  profits,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

16.423.  It  has  been  an  extraordinarily  good  paying 
concern,   has  it  not? — Yes. 

1X3,424.  The  Hickleton  Main  will  be>a  good  paying 
concern,  will  it  not? — Yes. 

16.425.  Will  the  Brodsworth  Main  be  a  good  paying 
concern? — Yes.       We  have  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  Brodsworth,  chiefly  in  cottages. 

16.426.  I  think  Bullcroft  Main  will  be  a  good  paying 
concern,  will  it  not? — Yes. 

16.427.  What  is  the  distance  between  BuHcroft  and 
Brodsworth   a's   the  crow  flies? — I  should   think  it   is 
about   two    miles. 

16.428.  There  are  two  shafts  down  at   Brodsworth 
and  there  are  two  shafts  down  at  Bullcroft,  are  there 
i,ot?— Yes. 

16.429.  What  would  be  the  Brodsworth  area?— The 
Brodsworth  area  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  7,500  acres. 

16.430.  What    is   Bulloroft?— Bullcroft   has   a   v«rv 
large   area    undeveloped  and   unsunk  to.   and   taking 
that  into  consideration  I  should  think  Bullcrof*,  con 
trol  altogether  a'bout  15.000  acres. 

16.431.  When   it  was  sunk   what    area    had   they?- 
I  think  they  had  an  option  over  the  whole  area,  but  I 
inn    not    certain.      They    would    sink    to   it   least    five 
thousa'nd  acres. 
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16  432  And  there  are  four  shafts  within  two  miles 
as  the  crow  flies?— Yes.  Of  course  the  Bullcroft shafts 
were  sunk  nearly  to  their  boundary  owing  to  the 
speculative  character  of  the  coal  going  in  an  easterly 
direction  and  consequently  those  shafts  were  rather 
nearer  together  than  otherwise  would  have  heen  the 


case. 

16  433  Am  1  right  in  saying  that  if  Brodsworth 
works  out  to  its  full  extent  it  will  go  more  than  two 
miles  in  another  direction  P— No,  we  are  going  to  sink 
another  pit. 

16.434.  At  present  it  would  go  more  than  two  miles? 
—Yes.     If  worked  to  the  existing  shafts. 

16.435.  And  Bullcroft  would  go  more  than  two?- 
Undotibtedly,  unless  they  sink  further  shafts. 

16.436.  Is   that   your  economical    idea    in    private 
enterprise,  to  put  down  four  shafts  within  two  miles 
and  cause  men  to  walk  two  miles  out  and  two  miles 
in  when  the   bhafts  could  havo  been  better   adapted 
to  put  the  men  nearer  to  the  work?— You  mean  if 
it  were  an  amalgamated  concern  and  if  the  two  had 
been  together? 

16.437.  Yes.     They   are  largely   amalgamated,    and 
they  are  largely  the  same  directors,  are  they  not?— 
Yes. 

16.438.  And   the   consequence   is   that  those  shafts 
have  been  put  down  badly  with  regard  to  situation? 
—Undoubtedly  you  would  have  to  put  your  Bullcroft 
shaft   further   away  to   the   ea.?t   if  you   had   a  free 
hand,   but   in   any   case   they   would  have    been   pu!< 
down  further  to  the  east  unless  it  had  been  for  the 
very   speculative   character    of    tho    coalfield    in    the 
easterly    direction.     As    you    remember,    some    bore- 
holes were  put  down  and  that  determined  to  a  great 
extent  the  position  of  the  Bullcroft  shaft. 

16.439.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  this ;  a  statement 
was  put  in  by  the  owners  showing  the  distance  the 
men   travelled,    was   it   not? — Yes. 

16.440.  And  that  showed  that  in  South  Yorkshire 
the  men  travelled  three  miles  and  over  in  and  threa 
miles  out — six   miles   a   day? — Yes. 

16.441.  And  were  riding  a  larger  number  of  men 
to  their   work  than   any   coalfield   there  is  in  Great 
Britain? — I  think  that  is  so. 

16.442.  You    would   not  call   it   up-to-date   mining, 
would  you,  to  compel  men  to  walk  two  miles  in  and 
two   miles   out? — No,   but    there    are,    as  you    know, 
reasons  for    it.      Take,    for    instance,    the  Aldwarke 
Main.     There  we  are  cut  off  by  a  large  fault,  as  you 
know,  and  we  sunk  a  pit  to  lot  the  men  down. 

16.443.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  Aldwarke 
Main   you   rid;'   some  of   the   men  in? — Yes,    and   we 
have  arranged  tu  ride  them  in  still  further,   and  we 
ride  them  in  and  out  at  Hound  wood. 

16.444.  May  I  put  it  that  wo  are  behind  the  times 
with   regard  to  men  travelling   in   and  out  in   York- 
shire?— You    are,   and    for   this   simple    reason.     Tho 
great  bulk  of  the  collieries  are  endless-rope-haulage. 
There   is  no  other   road   in  or  out   in   mosfc  districts 
except   the    return,   and    there    has   been    never    any 
arrangement  made  for  riding  men  in  and  out  in  the 
return. 

16.445.  Ain    I    right   in   saying   that   when    we   at- 
tempted to  get  better  facilities  and  wider  roads  and 
return  air-ways  and  intakes,  we  were  opposed  by  the 
colliery   owners   in   the   House   of    Commons   on   the 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  expense? — 
I  do  not  know  about  that.     I  never  opposed  it. 

16.446.  I   am   not  speaking   individually  because   I 
have  too  much   respect  to  speak  individually.     I  am 
-speaking  collectively.     Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  was 
opposed  at  every  turn  which  was  possible  when  this 
proposition  was  made   with  the  object  of  making  it 
easier  for  the  men  to  gpt   in   and  out  and  to  make 
bigger   roads   for   the   men  to   travel   in? — I    cannot 
understand   any  opposition   on   that  ground. 

16.447.  I  think  you  have   taken  a  prominent  parfc 
in  all  legislation  that  I  can  remember  and  you  have 
opposed  making  man-holes,  for  instance,  for  safety? — 
You  mean  as  a  general  proposition? 


16.448.  Yes,  to-day  there  is  an  attempt  to  get  the 
Home   Office   to   agree   to   minimise  the   number   of 
man-holes  even  in  Yorkshire  ?— Well,  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

16.449.  Asking  them  to  do  away  with  safety  refuge 
holes  in  the  main  haulage  roads? — I  was  not  aware 
of  it.     It  is  a  thing  I  should  not  do  myself. 

16.450.  With  regard   to    transport,,    do   you    admit 
that  Yorkshire  is  fairly  well  behind  the  times  so  far 
ns    getting    coal    from    the    mine    at    the    face    is 
concerned,   and  that  men   are  engaged   in  tramming 
in  South  Yorkshire  from  18  years  of  age  to  50  years, 
travelling  in  some  instances  800  yards  in  and  out?— 
That  must  be  a  very   isolated  case. 

16.451.  Take  a  few  of  your   own  cases  where  you 
have   been   and  had  a  wide  experience.     Silverwood 
Colliery  is  a  new  colliery,  is  it  nolt? — Yes. 

16.452.  You   provide   for   tramming   there,   do  you 
not?— Yes,   but  the  tramming  is  limited. 

16.453.  That  is  my  difficulty — that  it  is  not  limited  ? 
— I  think  there  are  no  rises  at  Silverwood. 

16.454.  There  are  20  yards,  including  in  tonnage, 
and  every  additional  20  yards  2d.,  per  10  ton  with  no 
limit  to  it? — I  do  not  think  they  are  tramming  any 
rises  at  all  at  Silverwood  at  the  present  time. 

16.455.  Take   your    Rotherham    mine.     That    is    60 
yards  out  and  60  yards  in? — That  is  a  maximum. 

16.456.  That     is     in     tonnage.      Then     you     have 
tramming   rises   in    addition    to  that? — Yes.      I    beg 
your    pardon !     The    old    original   rate    in    Yorkshire 
was  80  yards  and  then  the  tramming  rises,  and  when 
the  Rotherham   main  list  was   fixed,  it  was  reduced 
from  80  to  60. 

16.457.  Can  I  get  it  from  you  that  this  method  is 
absolutely   out   of   date,    taking   a   man   who   devotes 
80  per  cent,   of  his  time   to  tramming  tubs'  in  and 
tramming   tubs   out   instead  of   working   ait  the   face 
and  getting  coal  ? — It  is  practically  out  of  date,  and 
it  is  very  little  done  now. 

16.458.  And  the  men   are  opposed   to   it,   are  they 
not? — They  are,    undoubtedly. 

16.459.  We  ought  not  to  expect  men  of  30  or  40 
years  of  age  to  be  doing  this  when  they  ought  to  be 
getting  coal? — I  think  it  is  a  very  expensive  method 
of  getting  coal  in  and  out,  working  trams  by  manual 
labour. 

16.460.  Chairman  :    I   want  to  follow   this,   because 
this  is    a   very    important    question    which    has   been 
raised  by  Mr.    Herbert    Smith.       (To    the    Witness) : 
What  is  the   real  reason  of  this?     Is  it   a  technical 
mining  reason    or    some    financial   reason? — Do    you 
mean  where  the  tramming  is  done  by  hand? 

16.461.  Yes? — It   is  a  custom   which   has  grown   up 
from  time  immemorial,  and  in  the  old  days  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  roads  were  such  that  in  all  human 
probability   a  horse  or   pony   could  not  get   into   the 
working-place,  and  they  were  obliged  to  tram  it  out 
by  hand. 

16.462.  Is    it    a    good   custom? — I   should    say    not, 
because  it  is  gradually  dying  out  all  over  the  country, 
and   in   the  newer   pits   they    are  hauled    by  ponies, 
who  go  into  the  working-place,  or  it  is  done  by  small 
hauling   engines. 

16.463.  Is  it   a  financial   reason    which   makes  this 
bad  custom  continue? — It  entirely  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  seam.     If  it  is  a  thick  seam,  1  should 
say  it  is  bad  finance  to  allow  men  to  tram  any  long 
distance.     If,   on   the  other  hand,   it   was  thin    coal, 
putting    on    one    side    altogether    what    1    may    call 
humanitarian    considerations,     you    would     save     the 
ripping  of  the  roof  by  enabling  men  4o  tram  in  a  li>w 
place. 

16.464.  What  is  the  longest  distance  a  man   trams 
in    your    experience? — In    the    old    days    when    they 
worked  bank-and-pillar,   and  before  we  turned  on  to 
the  long-wall,  they  used  to   tram  the   whole  distance 
of  the  bank  so  far  as  ever  it  went  up,  and  sometimes 
along  to  the  gate  as  well.     They  would  tram  up  to 
ns  much  as  (I  have  known)  10  rises,  and  that  would 
lie   180  to  200  yards  of  tramming  each   way. 

16.465.  What  is  the  longest  distance  now  that  that 
exists?— That  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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ir,,106.  Afr.  Herbert  Smith  (to  tin-  \Vilnr.si):  Now 
I  pal,  1 1;  ti>  you  that  win  i1  •!  was  adopted 

imply  from  a   financial    point,  of    view:   that  as 
'.i< -f  of  fact  you  got  men  to  tram  tubs  80  • 
iud   80  ynnls   in   for  about  6<1.    for  10  tons!'     I 
think,    as    iH-arly    as    I   can    remonil.er,    lieforo   there 
.•in\    rises  or   ainthiiiL;   put  on   at  all1  that.   the 
tramming  rates  ran  to  about  6d.  for  10  tons. 
16,467.  That  is  what  distance?— That  is  up  to  the 

^0  yards. 

hi. 108.  And  after  that?-  After  that  there  was  2<1. 
I it-r  10  tons  rise  for  every  20  yards  put  on.  That  2d. 
in  these  days  would  be  4d.  or  rather  more. 

•i'J.  \\hen  you  say  there  was  '2d.  put  on,  it 
was  'Jd.  put  on  for  10  tons  divided  over  10  tons? — 
1  think,  if  1  remember  aright,  it  was  2d.  a  score,  so 
that  10  tons  is  right. 

Hi.  170.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  means  taking  £0 
corves  out  and  bringing  20  corves  back  to  earn  2d.l-' 
—Yes. 

Hi,  171.  1  put  it  to  you  that  it  was  done  more  from 
a  financial  point  of  view  than  anything  else? — I 
.should  not  like  to  say.  I  should  think  in  all  prob- 
ability there  were  both  reasons  operating. 

16.472.  Now  let    us  see    if    we  can    get  this.     The 
Barnsley  Bed  will  be  6  ft.  thick,  will  it  not? — Yes. 

16.473.  Was   there  any  need  to   tram  with   a   6  ft. 
- — When  they  worked  bank-and-pillar  to  get  up 

into  the  fuce,  it  was  not  suitable  for  pony  work,  and 
1  do  not  know  any  of  the  old  Barnsley  Bed  pits 
\v  hero  they  work  20  yard  bank  and  20  yard  pillar 
where  the  ponies  went  into  the  gates  at  all. 

l<3,47-(.  But  take  your  Kotherham  mine.  The 
Hotherhain  mine  is  not  post-and-pillar,  but  it  is 
ordinary  long-wall? — Which  seam  is  that? 

16.475.  Your  Botherham  Barnsley  Bed — I  was  down 
it  not  long  since — and  they  tram  there  with  a  seam 
nearly  6  ft.  thick?— It  is  "not  6   ft.   thick;  it   is  not 
morn   than  4  ft.   2  in. 

16.476.  We    measured    it    at    about    5    ft.    6$    in. 
towards   Low    Stubbin.     We   went    to   see   about   the 

r  that  was  supposed  to  be  breaking  in  ? — You 
mean  towards  Low  Ground? 

16.477.  Yes? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  was  as  good 
a  section  as  that. 

I'vl78.  Was  there  any  need  for  tramming  there 
with  a  thick  seam  there? — I  do  not  think  they  tram 
very  far  there,  if  at  all,  though  it  is  on  the  list. 

16.479.  As   a   matter   of  fact  you  have   applied  for 
every   20  yards  over   a   certain   distance   2d.    per   10 
tons  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  rises, 

16.480.  Am   I   not   right   in  saying  that   all  pits  in 
respect   of    the    management    of    John    Brown    have 
tramming  on  the  list? — All  of  them.     They  were  on 
when  I  went  there  50  years  ago. 

16.481.  But  you   have   sunk   some    since  you   went 
there? — Yes.     They  were   really  carried  on   from  the 
original  lists,    and   all   the   new    prices  are  based  on 
the  old  price  lists. 

16.482.  What  I  put  is  that  with   regard  to  the  old 
original  list,  after  enquiring  into  it  and  sinking  new 
pit«.    it   was    found    more  economical   to  tram    by    a 
human  being  than  mechanical  appliances? — Up  to  a 

a  in  distance. 

i^l.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  in  the  Doncaster 
area  they  have  abolished  tramming? — Yes,  except  to 
8  very,  very  limited  extent. 

-•I.  And  you  abolished  tramming  for  what 
reason?  We  laid  the  places  out  so  as  to  be  as  up-to- 
;is  it  was  possible  to  be,  and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  lay  them  out  so  as  to  conduce  in  every  possible 
«av  to  working  them  to  the  best  advantage,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner,  but  the  point 
of  view  of  the  workman  as  well. 

16,485.  I  suppose  you  knew  Mr.  George  Blake 
Walker?— Yes. 

16,486  This  is  what  he  said  in  a  speech  at  the  29th 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mining 
Engineers  at  Nottingham,  when  he  was  elected  chair- 
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man  in  I!)IH:  "  The  use  of  ponies  in  the  inno-s  h.id 
been  reduced  a  great  deal  in  recent  yearn,  and  «mall 
mechanical  haulage  appliances  had  been  itibxlitut.-.l. 
This  wniild  be  necessary  in  an  increasing  degree  in 
deep  mine*.  The  ponies  suffered  very  much  (mm 
tli"  lnMt,  an-l  ih. i  manager  of  one  of  the  deep  mines 
Doncaster  told  him  they  hail  taken  out  all  their 
I'.'in.'M  for  this  reason,  and  small  haulages  and  con- 
veyors had  taken  their  place  "? — It  may  not  have 
been  an  after-dinner  speech,  but  it  reads  very  like 
one,  because  I  happen  to  kno,v  all  about  the  York- 
shire Main  Colliery,  and,  certainly,  the  ponies  wern 
never  taken  out  for  the  reasons  given  there,  or  tin; 
hauling  engines  put  in.  It  was  all  part  and  parcel  of 
<mr  scheme  to  work  the  place  entirely  without  ponies, 
and  they  are  working  it  to-day  without  ponies.  It 
was  only  whore  they  drove  through  the  faults  and 
wore  getting  the  roads  made  that  they  could  not 
work  without  ponies.  But  now  we  have  our  perma- 
nent roads  made,  we  are  working  absolutely  without 
ponies.  We  are  doing  the  same  at  Brodsworth,  where 
the  question  of  depth  does  not  arise,  because  we  are 
only  566  yards  deep  at  Brodsworth. 

16.487.  Will  you  deny  another  statement  which  he 
makes:    "  He  was  informed  that  at  the  last  of  these 
collieries  " — he  is  speaking  of  Doncaster — "  many  of 
the   men   suffer   from   boils   and    amentia,    and  their 
working  efficiency  was  reduced  by  20  per  cent.     Could 
these  conditions  be  mitigated  on  a  practical  scale  so 
as  to  make  physical  exertion  healthy  and  efficient?" 
Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  as  to  boils, 
and   at  present  I  should   not  say  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  physical  efficiency  is 
not  up  to  the  mark,  because  that  pit  now  will  bear 
anybody's  examination. 

16.488.  You  have  told  us  you  are  interested  in  the 
Yorkshire   Main?     We  have  had   a  large  number  of 
men  complaining  of  the  effect  of  these  boils.     Do  you 
mean  to  tell  us  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 
— I  do  not.     I  have  never  had  it  reported  to  me. 

16.489.  There  are  not  many  things  in  the  collieries 
which  you   are   interested   in   which    you   miss,     are 
there? — No;  but  I  have  missed  that,  or,  at  any  rate, 
they  have  missed  telling  me. 

16.490.  It  is  getting  so  bad  that  we  are  starting 
an   agitation   that   it   should   come   under  the   Work- 
men's Compensation  Act? — If   it  is  correct,   I   think 
it  is  quite  a  fair  proposal  to  put  forward.     I  dare 
say  I  can  give  you  some  temperatures  of  the  York- 
shire Main,  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

16.491.  The   Yorkshire    Main    is   fairly   high,    is    it 
not? — Of  course,  it  is  a  very  great  depth — 1,000  yards 
— and   until   we  got  our   arrangements  completed   it 
was  undoubtedly   very  hot. 

16.492.  What  would  it  be  at  the  bottom?— At  the 
pit  bottom,  of  course,  you  have  the  full  advantage  of 
the  air  coming  down  the  shaft,  and  you  do  not  get 
the  full  heat  at  the  pit  bottom.     It  would   be  only 
about   10  or   12  degrees  higher  than   at  the  surface, 
but  when  you  get  a  short  distance  in   it  rises  very 
rapidly  up  to  as  much  as  90  degrees.     But  we  have 
got  it  back  in  a  great  number  of  working  places  to 
between  70  and  80  degrees. 

16.493.  You  have  had   Dr.   Haldane  down  there  a 
fair  number  of  times,  and  he  says  that  with  regard 
to  a  man  working  under  those  conditions  his  physica. 
ability  is  reduced  more  than  20  per  cent.  ? — Well,  they 
must  be  very  good  men  to  start  with,  because  their 
average  output  per  man   at  that  deep  colliery   com- 
pares very  favourably  with  any  other  colliery  in  the 
district. 

16494.  I  am  confining  myself  now  to  Edlington? — 
I  mentioned  Edlington  simply  because  it  happened 
to  be  the  deepest  shaft  in  South  Yorkshire. 

16,495.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  at  these  deep 
mines  in  the  Doncaster  area  no  man  in  good  physical 
condition  does  more  than  four  days  a  week,  because 
he  is  exhausted  after  he  has  done  four  days? — There 
is  no  doubt  it  is  harder  work  working  where  you 
have  a  high  temperature  like  that  than  where  you 
are  working  at  a  shallow  depth. 
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16.496.  So  that,   when  we  talk  about  absenteeism, 
without  you  take  these  conditions  into  consideration, 
it  is  not  fair  to  the  men,  is  it?— No,  1  do  not  think 
it  is.     I  have  always  contended  that,  dealing  with  the 
question  of   absentees,   the   conditions   ought     to     be 
taken  into  account. 

16.497.  I  quite  agree.     Now  turn  to  page  5  of  your 
proof.     You   say:    "Then   there  was   another   slump 
followed  in  1893  by  the  disastrous  strike  of  miners." 
Should  that  not  be  "  lock-out  "?    It  was  you  people 
who  gave  us  notice? — You  can  substitute  "  lock-out 
if  you  like. 

16,493.  We  have  plenty  of  sins  without  having  any 
more  put  on  us.     You  gave  us  14  days'    notice:    is 
that  not  a  lock-out  ?— Yes ;  if  the  term  "  strike   ' 
objectionable,    then    substitute    "  lock-out  "    by   all 
means. 

16.499.  Now  in  regard  to  small  coal,  on  the  same 
page  you  say,  speaking  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire : 
•'  Up  to  a  few  vears  ago  there  was  no  market  for  the 
small  coal  produced  at  the  collieries  working  the  top 
hard,  Barnsley  Bed,  and  other  coals,  which  was  non- 
coking,  and  a  good  deal  of  small  coal  was  undoubtedly 
left  in  the  pits,  most  of  the  collieries  filling  the  coal 
with  either  riddles  or  forks."     Then  you  say  that  the 
forks  and   riddles  have   almost  entirely  disappeared. 
How  long  is  it  since  riddles  were  taken  out  in  York- 
shire?  We  began  to  take  them  out  as  far  back  in  the 

gas-coal  pits  as  1884,  and  I  think  before  that. 

16.500.  And  in  Barnsley  Bed,  how  long  since? — In 
the  Barnsley  Bed  I  think  the  first  that  were  taken 
out,  so  far  as  I  remember,  would  be  about  1896. 

16.501.  Am  I  right  in  saying  they  have  been  out 
now  for  over  18  years? — Yes,  that  is  about  it.     That 
is  about  the  time;  1896  would  be  about  the  time. 

16.502.  Then  with  regard  to  large  coal  left  in  the 
pit,  is  there  not  a  fair  amount  of  large  coal  left  in 
the  Barnsley  Bed  now? — Yes. 

16.503.  Why? — We  made  a  number  of  experiments 
at  Frickley  with  the  object  of  seeing  to  what  extent 
we  could  work  out  the  whole  of  the  great  proportion 
of  the  seam,  and  we  tried  in  three  or  four  different 
banks  to  see  what  we  could  do  in  the  matter.      The 
result  was  that  we  found  we  were  obliged  to  leave  up 
the  top  softs,  and  that  would  represent,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  tell  you,  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  seam. 

16.504.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  this  coal  being 
left  in  is  a  danger  itself  and  caused  gob  fires? — Of 
course,  it  is  not  all  left  in.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
it  picked  out   at  the   back  of   the   timber   when   the 
timber  is  drawn,  and  as  much  is  picked  as  is  possible 
to  be  picked  out. 

16.505.  Supposing    the    inspector    came    down    and 
saw   me   picking   out   coal    behind   the   timber,    what 
would  he  do? — 1  dp  not  say  right  back  in  the  gob,  but 
when  the  timber  is  drawn.     The  coal  drops  and  the 
men  in  the  next  row  can  reach   a  very  considerable 
quantity  of   coal   that  has  been   dropped  and   fill   it, 
and   they   do   it.     It   is   impossible   to  work   out   the 
whole  thickness  of  the  Barnsley  Bed  seam  at  some  of 
the  collieries  in  the  district. 

16.506.  You   mean   under   your   present  method? — 
"Under  any  method  you  can  suggest. 

16.507.  Let    us    see.      You    mean    under    present 
methods? — I  will  accept  that. 

16.508.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that   at  Brodsworth. 
which  is  a  safety-lamp  pit,  we  have  had  over  20  fires 
in  that  pit? — We  have  had  20  gob  fireis,  and  that  was 
the  reason  we  started   that   investigation  station  at 
Doncaster,    and    we   have  spent    altogether    on    thai 
station  £12,000  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  root  causo 
of  gob  fires,  and  I  think  the  result  of  those  operations 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  very 
few  gob  fires  indeed  during  these  last  two  years. 

16.509.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  at  Beiitley,  which 
is  a   safety-lamp   pit,   we  have  had   gob   fires? — Yes. 
You  had  gob  fires  at  one  time  very  badly. 

16.510.  And  an  explosion? — Yes;  but  I  kave  nothing 
to  do  with  Bentley. 

16.511.  At  the  Yorkshire  Main,  which   is  a  safety- 
lamp  pit,  have  we  had  gob  fires? — Yes. 


16,512.  And  .t  C,d.bj,  which  i,  .  ."f-lj- 


Ijil. 


thing  to  do  with  gob  tires. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this  :   It  it  is 

f^mThe  goaf  which  may  cause  an  explosion  and  send 
hundreds  of  men  to  eternity?-!  quite  agree. 

16  514    I  think  you  sat  on  a  committee  some  t 

•1Ko  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  you  did  not  .agree 

mth  my  theory  then,   and  I  suppose  you  would  not 

now  -  but  would  it  not  be  far  safer  to  work  out  to  the 

oundary  and  retreat  back  and  leave  the  danger  be- 

hind  you  '-For  various  reasons  .it  is  not  so  easy   as 

appCi  to  be  on  paper.     We  are  doing  it  to  some 

extent  in  some  places,  but  you  do  not  get  rid  of  your 

difficulties  then,  because  you  can  have  your  gob  h  res 

behind  you,  and  then  there  is  no  way  of   getting  a 


515    I   take  it   you  and   I   would    agree  that  if 
there  were  only  one  way  out  of  this  room,  we  shou 
prefer  to  have  the  fire  behind  us  instead  of  in  fror 
o     us?-You  are  assuming  the  fire  is  at  a  work.ng- 
ulace    but  I  consider  that  the  method  we  are  adopting 
now  of  making  the  return  airways  in  a  seam  b 
the   one   where   we   have  the   gob   fires   is  the   safest 
method  of  dealing  with  them. 

16  516    Can  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  agree  even 
with' colliery  men  of  high  standing  that  there  as  a  large 
amount  of  leakage  of  air  under  your  present  method. 
—With  the  present  method  which  I  am  adopting  1 
not  think  there  can  be  any  leakage,  because  the  i 
turn  airways  are  in  the  seam  below. 

16,517.  That  is  only  at  one  pit  up  to  now?— But 
we  are  arranging  to  do  it  in  one  or  two  places. 

16  518.  Of  course  you  have  been  compelled  to  do 
it  at  that  pit,  or  you  would  have  had  a  fire  every  day? 
—There  is  no  doubt  it  has  done  away  with  the  nres, 
and  to  that  extent  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful. 

16.519.  If   we  get  90  degrees  at  the  face,   which  it 
was  at  Edlington  when  I  was  down  there,  it  is  time 
some   other    method    is    i.dopted  ?     Yes,    and    we    did 
everything  that  was  humanly  possible  to  adopt  other 
means,  and  successfully,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  that. 

10.520.  Now  1  want  to  suggest  to  you  again,  with 
all    your   experience,    we   have    not    had   the    system 
adopted,   as  I  suggest,   of  retreating;  and,  secondly, 
you   cannot   give  any   opinion   as   to   what   has   been 
done,    because   it   has    not  been   tried    long   enough. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.     If  you   want   to 
make   this    place   safe   by    retreating,    under    private 
enterprise  the  argument  "would  be  all  against  it:   You 
would  be  two  or  three  years  going  out  to  the  extent 
of    the    boundary,   and    would    be    getting    no  return 
for  your  money.     Which  is  most  precious — the  return 
on  capital  or  the  saving  of  human  life? — Of  course, 
it  ds  perfectly  obvious  that  the  saving  of  human  life 
is   preferable,   and   a   thing  which  everyone  ought  to 
strive  for;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  an  expres- 
sion   of    opinion    that   you    would    achieve   safety    by 
going  to  the   boundary   and   coming  back  home. 

am  not  certain  that  you  would  not  have  a  condition 
of  things  where,  if  you  had  gob  fires  in  an  abandoned 
area  left  behind  you  -which  you  could  not  get  at,  it 
would  mean  stopping  the  whole  pit  for  practically 
all  time. 

16,521.  You  know  from  experience  as  a  mining 
engineer  that  there  arc  three  conditions  under  which 
you  get  a  gob  fire:  first,  you  have  grinding  in  the 
gob  and  air  spaces  left  there;  secondly,  you  get  ven- 
tilation to  it  and  circulating  through  your  mine, 
which  causes  the  fire.  In  retreating.it  would  short- 
circuit  itself  and  keep  the  wind  at  the  face,  would 
it  not? — There  is  no  doubt  the  primary  cause  of  gob 
fires  is  leaving  timber  or  bits  of  coal  in  or  something 
which  prevents  absolute  and  complete  .subsidence, 
and  it  is  inevitable  if  you  get  a  small  interstice  left 
that  it  will  draw  the  air  in,  and  if  there  is  a  pro- 
valence  to  gob  fire  you  will  have  it.  If  all  the  air 
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u-culatud    il    would    olixiato    ih.it   dilliculty,    but 

n, .[     Ih,     i)ii,  .  i   ,'ii    nl    noli    hie.s    altogether. 

16,5'2'J.    Would  you  agree  that   it   would  have  a  ten- 
dency towards  .sali  t\  :      I   thiiiU  u   might,  but  1  would 
not  suy  it  would  bo  as  groat   a  MKCOSM  as  aiiui'ipaled 
1(1. .'>•!'.'!.    So    that    it'    |>n\ate  enterprise   riinimt    do    It, 
is   not    that    a    roiisoii    \vliy    wo   .should    nationalise    tin1 
mines?      Hut   .supposing    you   are   told   wo    an'    taking 
forward   now  (UK)  yard   panels  and  leaving  600  yards, 
iml   propose  to   b'r.ng  those  other  panels  back   again, 
that,  is  tu  .some  extent  carrying  out  your  views. 

Ki,.VJI.  Hut  it  is  not:  it  as  quite  the  opposite?— 
Each  <il  bheM  panels  is  absolutely  independent  from 
ill,.  rest.  Kadi  has  it..,  own  independent  ventilation. 
16,525.  And  each  of  those  panels  has  a  grinding 
process  going  on  v,  hu-h  \\oulrt  not  be  so  under  my 
method?— You  would  have  tho  grinding  process  under 
\our  method  coming  home. 

lii..")'-'!;.  'I'll i-  '  'hiiii-iiinn  :  Is  there  any  financial  reason 
against  long-wall  working?  Do  you  get  a  return  on 
your  capital  so  soon? — You  would  not  get  it  so  soon 
because  it  would  take  you  so  many  years  to  drive  to 
the  boundary  and  then  come  back. 

>'(i'  Arthur  Duckham:  Might  1  ask  whether  it 
would  be  more  expensive  in  the  end? — file  Witness. 
In  tho  ond  when  you  once  get  to  the  boundary  and 
are  coming  home,  I  should  say  it  is  the  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  the  two. 

lii.-Vj;.  .l/i-.  Hi  rl/fi  t  ,Smif/i  :  With  regard  to  going 
to  your  boundary,  you  know  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  accidents  on  the  main  roads? — Yes. 

li>..">23.  Do  you  think  if  you  drove  your  roads  out 
and  left  your  coal  each  side  there  would  be  as  many 
accidents  through  falls  of  roofs  as  there  are  now? — 
I  should  not  like  to  say  definitely  as  to  that.  Where 
the  ripping  is  done  properly  in  these  deep  mines 
you  get  your  coal  and  everything  so  buried  that  the 
roads  are,  speaking  generally,  as  safe  as  they  would  be 
if  driver!  in  the  solid. 

Hi. 529.  Do  you  not  get  another  thing. if  you  drive 
solid? — You  get  the  seam  left  with  the  solid  coal  at 
the  side  and  the  roof  locking  itself  in,  so  that  it 
cannot  fall? — I  think  you  cannot  drive  in  the  solid 
unless  you  take  the  roads  twenty  to  forty  yards  in 
width. 

10.530.  That  is  where  we  differ?— I  could  take  you 
to  collieries  where  it  is  possible  to  drive  a  narrow 
road. 

16.531.  And   I    could   take   you   to   collieries  where 
it  has  not  been   impossible? — Yes.      But   I   can^take 
you  to  a  colliery,  the  Silverwood  Pit,  where  you   ivill 
see   a  road   driven    in   the  solid   with   steel   bars   set 
every    twelve    inches. 

i.'i2.  But  before  you  got  to  the  road  driven  witn 
steel  bars  had  you  worked  long-wall  bank  before  you 
started  to  do  that  steel,  and  was  that  the  cause  of  it? 
— The  road  I  am  speaking  of  is  one  and  a  half  miles 
long. 

16.533.  You     worked     long-wall      banks     in     clone 
proximity  to  it? — No,  there  are  no  banks  at  all. 

16.534.  At  any  rate  we  differ? — That  road  has  been 
driven    for    the    very   purpose    which   you    have    been 
advocating  to  enable  us  to  bring  the  long-wall  homo 
and    I   will   show  you   the   plans   if  you  come  to  that 
colliery. 

In.-Vto.  And  I  suggest  you  could  not  travel  a  worse 
measure  than  you  did  with  the  false  rock  on  top?— 
But  I  did  not  put  tho  false  rock  there. 

U5,536.  But  you  knew  it  was  there? — Yes;  but  the 
road  had  to  lie  driven. 

16.537.  There    are   parts   in  Silverwood    where   you 
can  do  it?— Yes,   where  there  is  a  rock  roof. 

16.538.  And   you  can   do   it.      All   you  would   have 
to    do  would    be    l-o.    arch    and   keep   the    roof    where 
it  is,   if  human  life  is  worth  saving?— I  think  these 
girders  are  just  as  effective  a.s  jiny  arch  you  can  put  Hi. 

IC...VU).  That   is   whore   wo   disagree.      Now   look^at 
your  accidents  in  Yorkshire  on  roads  in  1910,  2,579?- 
On  the  roads? 

16.540.  Yes.     Not  at  the  face.     There  were  10,971 
at   the  face  in  1910?— Yes. 

16.541.  These    are   injuries.      In    1911    there    were 
10915  at  the  face  and  2.595  on  the  roads? — Yes. 


16.542.  In  1!)12  you  had  10,000  at  face  and  3,173  on 
roads.     In   I'U.'i  you  had   11,044  at  faoo  and  2,608  on 
roads.      In  1914  you  had  10,123  at  face  and  2,4(>.  on 
roads.     Now  we  come  to  fatal  accident*.     Wo  find  in 
1910  you   have  630   fatal  accidonU  at  tho  face   and 
mi.M vllaneous  accidents— largely  on  roads-  396.     You 
carry  that  pro  ruta  out  to  19l(i,   when  you   have  7(Ki 
fatal     accidents     on     roads,     and     you     have     391 
miscellaneous.     I   want  to   put  it  that  if  you   had  a 
different   system    yon    would    reduce    thewe   accidents 
materially,   and   it  is  a  question  of   finance  entirely 
that  pits  are  not  driven  out  to  the  boundary  of  the 
area? — I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with   you  to 
that  extent,  because  a  lot  of  the  roads  you  are  speak- 
ing of  are  roads  which  are  in  the  solid,  and  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  those  accidents  are  due— to  falls 
of  roof  or  other  causes  such  as  runaways  of  tubs  or 
being  caught  by  the  tubs. 

16.543.  Of  course,  some  of  them  are  runaways,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  the  employers  fought  us  on 
when  we  asked  for  a  bigger  clearance  at  the  road-side. 
Boys  are  injured  by  getting  in  the  narrow  roads  and 
trying  to  stop  tubs,  are  they  not? — Yes. 

'l6,544.  All  I  wanted  to  point  out  is  that  there  is  a 
charge  imputing  against  some  members  of  this  Com- 
mission that  they  have  made  a  statement  which  has 
not  been  made,  and  that  is  that  colliery  managers 
were  neglectful.  We  are  not  charging  that  ? — We  have 
not  made  any  such  statement. 

16.545.  The  statement  has  been  made.     I  daresay  a 
member   of   the  Commission   got   a   letter   from  somo 
colliery  manager  as  to  a  statement  Mr  Sidney  Webb 
made.     The  point  we  are  making  is  this,  that  we  get 
better  reforms  and  better  conditions  of  work,  and  we 
say  we  get  coal  more  economically  for  the  public  under 
nationalisation   than   under   private  enterprise.     We 
are  not  charging  managers  with  anything.     We  have 
confidence  in  the   managers.     The  manager  does  his 
best,  but  he  has  to  do  as  the  directors  order  as  to 
how  he  should  develop  the  property  and  other  things? 
— It  ought  not  to  be  so  if  it  is. 

16.546.  There  are  many  men  I  would  not  put  in  the 
same  category  as  you.     There  are  general  managers 
who  know  nothing  about  a  pit  and  who  sit  and  meet 
the   men   on   a   deputation   and   pick   the   manager's 
brains  when  he  meets  deputations.     When  I  talk  to 
you  I  talk  to  a  practical  man  in  every  degree  with 
regard  to  pits.     When  your  managers  are  going  to  do 
anything  at  your  pits  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
working,    I    mean    the    general    letting    out    of   tho 
colliery,  as  to  whether  he  should  go  to  the  boundary 
or    otherwise,    would   he    not    have    to   consult    your 
people? — He  would  have  to  consult  me. 

16.547.  And  you  are  one  of  the  directors?— I  con- 
sider myself  a  technical  director,  or  I  should  not  be 
there. 

16.548.  I   am   not   saying   you    are  not.     I    say   he 
consults  you? — Yes. 

16.549.  I  go  further  and  make  this  statement,  that 
he  has  to  consult  a  man  that  knows  nothing  about  it 
as  to  the  method  of  working  a  pit,  and  you  know  it? 
--I  should  not  like  to  say  as  much  as  that. 

16.550.  Do  not  you  know  it?     Do  not  let  us  have  to 
mention  names  to  get  it  out.     Do  not  you  know  of 
managers  who  have  suggested  a  change  in  the  method 
of  doing  their   work,   and  they  have  to  consult  men 
who  know  nothing  about  the  pit?— That  I  deny.     The 
man  whom  he  consults  always  holds  a  certificate  and  is 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  work.     Nobody  can 

'    do  it  unless  he  holds  a  certificate. 

16.551.  I    know    the    Act    of    Parliament   says   so. 
As   a  matter  of    fact,    in   practice,   I  say,    is   it   not 
true? — It   may   he. 

16.552.  I   want  to  give  a  case.     You   would   admit 
it  at  once  if  I  did?— I  say  it  may  be  true. 

16.553.  You  know  a  manager  left  because  he  would 
not  take  orrthis  kind  of  management — a  good  pit  man 
in   tin-   ll'iiliei-hnm  district? — It  may   h 

16.554.  Mr.  11.  W.  Cooper:   You  were  asked  a  ques- 
tion at  the   beginning  by  Mr.  Herbert   Smith   as  to 
certain   accumulations  of  dead  rents  of   Brodsworth 
In    your   South   Yorkshire   leases   have   you    what   w« 
call  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  a  short  working 
clause?— Yes. 
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16.555.  Had  you  to  make  up  your  short  workings 
throughout  the  whole  term  of  the  lease? — Yes. 

16.556.  When    in   subsequent    years    the    workings 
exceed  the  tonnage  rates,   at  the  dead   rent  of  the 
vear,  the  excess  is  not  charged  until  the  past  shorts 
have  been  wiped  off?— That  is  so.     We  are  recouped 
at  the  rate,  roughly,  of  7,000  tons  a  year. 

16.557.  Your  power  of  recoupment  extends  through- 
out the  whole  term  of  the  lease? — Yes. 

16.558.  I  know   nothing  about  Brodsworth.      How 
many   lessors   have   you    at    Brodsworth;  more  than 
,me?— Three  I  think,  altogether.     There  may  be  one 
or  two  small  ones  in  addition. 

16.559.  Generally  speaking  in  South  Yorkshire  does 
a  colliery — you   know   what  I   mean  by   a   colliery — 
consist  of  more  than  one  taking  from  one  lessor? — 
Yes,  I  have  cases  where  I  have  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  takings  but  they  are  each  small  freeholds. 

16.560.  They  vary  according  to  the  circumstances? 
Yes,    I  have   a   tracing   which    will   show  one   par- 
ticular take. 

16.561.  For  what  term  of  years  are  leases  granted 
in  South  Yorkshire? — All  the  newer  leases,  the  deep 
mines,   where  you  take  in  these  large  areas,    which 
you    must    take    in    to   justify    the    expenditure    of 
capital,  on  applying  to  the  Court  we  have  had  leases 
up  to  80  years. 

16.562.  Where  the  collieries  consist  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  separate  takings  do  the  terms  of  the 
leases    vary? — No,    as    a    rule   we   get    them    all    to 
synchronise. 

16.563.  If   you   can?— Yes,    we  get  them   extended 
where  short  to  bring  them  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
others.. 

16.564.  In   the   older   collieries  of   which  you   have 
had   experience   for   lessees   or   lessors,    I  suppose   in 
the    course    of    your    profession    you    have    renewed 
leases    from    time   to   time? — Yes.      John    Brown    & 
Company's  leases  all  expired  in  1912,  and  we  renewed 
the  whole  of  those.     Those  were  40  years  originally. 
I  arranged  them,  and  we  have  renewed  the  whole  of 
those. 

16.565.  Had  you  any   difficulty  with  any  lessor  In 
procuring  the  renewal  of  the  lease? — No. 

16.566.  You  mentioned  also  that  in   1893  you  took 
an   active  part  in  collecting  information  laid  before 
the  Mining  Royalties  Commission? — My  brother  was 
on   the  Commission  and   I  collected   the  information 
for  him. 

16.567.  You  are  familiar  with  the  findings  of  that 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

16.568.  Do  you    agree   with  the  second   finding   of 
the   Commission   on   page   79,    under   the   heading  of 
"  Summary  of  Conclusions  and  Recommendations":' 
The  second  conclusion  is:    "We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  system  of   royalties   does  not  interfere  with  the 
general  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  export  trade  in  coal  to  foreign 
countries."     Do  you  concur  in  that  conclusion? — I  do, 
speaking  generally. 

16.569.  Do  you   think  that  conclusion     still    holds 
good  to-day? — I  do. 

16.570.  You  refer  in  your  precis  to  the  conditions 
in  leases  in  Yorkshire,  and  you  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  lessee  has   power  to  determine  the  lease  if   the 
undertaking  cannot  be  carried  on  without  loss? — Yes. 

16.571.  Have  you  experience  of  lessees  having  an 
unconditional   power  of  surrender   in  their  leases   at 
stated  periods? — Yes. 

16.572.  Has  that  unconditional  power  grown  largely 
in   South  Yorkshire? — Yes,    having    regard    to    the 
speculative   character   of   the   district.     There   is    an 
unlimited  power  in  several  of  the  new  leases  going 
towards  Retford. 

16.573.  At  stated  periods? — Every  seven  years. 

16.574.  I  know  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge  of    Durham    and    Northumberland.  •   Are   you 
familiar  with  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  leases 
at   all?— No. 

16.575.  You  have,  used  the  expression  once  or  twice. 
"  a  shallow  depth."     What  do  you  consider  a  shallow 
depth  in  South  Yorkshire? — The  seams  were  originally 
worked    from   the  outcrop,     and   shafts     were     sunk 
around  Barnsley  as  little  as  30  or  40  vards,  and  they 


greatly    increased    in    depth,    until    I    should    rather 
define  a  shallow  pit  finishing  at  about  150  yards. 

16.576.  I   could    not   quite    understand    from   your 
answer    why   you    left    coal  below    ground    in    South 
Yorkshire? — On   account  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  roof.     There  have  been  cases  where  it  has 
been  left  for  other  reasons.     I  will  be  perfctly  frank. 
Prior   to  1900   the  house  coal   colliery   and  gafe  coal 
colliery  could  not  work  full  time;  there  was  not  trade 
for  it,   and,    as   the  soft  part  of   the   Barnsley  coal 
seam  has  to  be  worked  pari  passu  with  the  hard  part, 
some  was  undoubtedly  left  in  the  pit  in  the  summer 
months  in  order  to  enable  the  hard  part  to  be  worked, 
although  very  large  stocks  of  soft  coal  accumulated 
on   the  surface   in   addition.     Since   then   there   has 
been   nothing  of   that  sort,   because  there   has   been 
an  ample  market  for  the  soft  coal. 

16.577.  There  has  been  a  full  demand  for  the  soft 
coal? — Yes,    there   has   been   a   full   demand   for   the 
soft  coal. 

16.578.  In  paragraph  12  of  your  proof  you  speak 
about   valuing   every   royalty   separately.     You   mean 
by  that,  of  course,  every  area  of  coal  where  you  are 
valuing  royalty  interests? — That  is  so. 

16.579.  I  take   it  your  remark   does  not   apply   to 
what  I   call   a  colliery   undertaking? — No,   it   is  the 
individual  owner's  mineral   area. 

16.580.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  present 
value  of  the  mineral  interest? — Yes. 

16.581.  Of    course,    the    necessity    for    separate    in- 
vestigation of  each  royalty  would  not  apply  when  you 
are  determining  the  value  of  the  profit  interest  in  the 
undertaking? — No;   in  the  case  of  a  mineral  owner, 
some  coal  may  not  be  worked  for  30  years.    It  is  per- 
fectly  obvious   that   the  present   cash  value    in  that 
case — 

16.582.  Yes,  we  understand  about  that. 

16.583.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    On  this  last  point  you 
strongly  suggest  that  each  separate  royalty  ownership 
should   be  valued   independently? — Yes. 

16.584.  Can  you  refer  me  to  anybody  who  suggested 
anything   to   the   contrary?     It    is  such    an  obvious 
thing? — I  rather  gathered  from,   I  think  it  was,   an 
article*  by  yourself — I  may  be  wrong — that  you  were 
taking  the  royalties  in  a  lump. 

16.585.  You  refer  to  an  essay  issued  by  the  Fabian 
Society   entitled    "  The   Nationalisation    of   the   Coal 
Supply  "?— Yes. 

16.586.  Have  you  read  that?— Yes. 

16,JJ87.  1  cannot  find  anything  in  that  that  lends 
colour  to  the  suggestion  that  each  royalty  intereso 
should  not  be  valued  separately — on  the  contrary. 
To  clear  up  the  point,  will  you  look  at  page  19  in 
the  last  paragraph?  There  is  first  of  all  a  statement 
,is  to  the  annual  gross  profits  including  royalties. 
Then  there  is  a  statement  that  coal  mines  are  very 
risky  speculations,  with  an  hazardous  and  termin- 
ating life,  and  particular  mines  are  often  sold  for 
only  a  few  years'  purchase  of  the  profits.  Then  there 
is  a  statement  that  16J  millions,  including  incomes 
of  different  values,  which  must  be  taken  separately. 
Then  there  is  a  consideration  that  the  royalties  now- 
drawn  by  8,000  separate  owners,  though  fluctuatin;; 
and  terminating,  are  better  secured  than  the  colliery 
owners'  net  profits.  Then  on  the  following  page  you 
will  find  a  series  of  calculations  as  the  estimated  value 
of  the  coal,  but  nowhere  do  you  find  any  suggestion. 
I  think,  unles  you  can  show  it  to  me,  that  this 
compensation  would  not  have  to  be  calculated  separ- 
ately?— I  accept  what  you  say. 

16.588.  It  is  a  small  point,  and  I  do  not  care.     It 
is  a   preposterous  idea   to  suppose,  that  there   should 
be   a  common   number  of  years'  interest  for  all   the 
incomes? — I  apologise  if  I  misunderstood  you;  it  ,vas 
done  inadvertently,  certainly. 

16.589.  On  page  5  of  your  pr6cis  you  contemplate 
there  ought  to  be,   or  might   be,    a   saving  of   retail 
distribution  ? — Yes. 

16.590.  You  suggest  that  course  should  now  be  done 
by    the   Corporation    or    Council   buying   all    the  coal 
required  for  the  needs  of  their  communities? — Yes. 

life. 691.  Thev  have  no  power  to  do  so  at  present? 
—No. 

16,592.  You  mean  they  could  get  power? — Yes. 
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\inl    they   would  buy    in   bulk    in   any    way 

the\    ilioiiMlu    in    lor    the  whole   consumption   <>l    linn 

L6)6M.    Ami    distribute    the    coiil    t«>    their    citizens 
\\illiout  any    middle  man    whatsoever}' — Yea. 
'•'>.   You  suggest  thatP — Yes. 

16,596.   You   suggest  there   might    lie   :m   a^iecm.  n: 
uiili  regard  to  that?1 — 1  follow  on   what.  Mr.   Straker 
in    his    evidence. 

Itv>!»7.  Were  yon  ill-pending  ujion  Mr.  Strakcr's 
e\  idem-e  lor  thai!  No,  I  was  saying  at  the  present 
mm'  it  they  can  do  what  Mr.  Straker  buggcsls  thev 
\\onld  do,  assuming  nationalisation  took  place. 

W>,698.  1  mean  you  wore  accepting,  were  you  not, 
that,  there  is  extravagance  in  the  distribution  at  pro- 
sent  :  -I  think  there  is. 

lii. .">•")!>.   That,    extravagance    is    due    to,    well,    com- 

inn.      Is  it   not  due   to  the  fact  that  you  have 

a  large  number  of  people  concerned  in  the  industry? 

— Yes,    you   have    various   competitive    merchants   in 

each  tnwii. 

16.600.  Apparently   you   think  those  could   be   dis- 
l>ei!M-d   with   with  advantage? — To  the  community,  J 
should   say  so. 

16.601.  We  do   not   talk  of   any   other   advantage, 
we    are    always    thinking    of    the  community? — Yes; 
but  they   might  be   thinking  of  themselves. 

16.602.  Naturally.     Y'ou  would  lose  the  advantage 
of  competition  if  you  got  rid  of  those  separate  people, :- 

You  would  dose  the  advantage  of  competition 
possibly  to  some  extent,  but  l^ie  Corporations  would 
buy  their  coal  to  the  best  advantage  exactly  in  thi? 
Bailie  way  that  they  now  buy  their  gas  coal. 

16.603.  In  your  precis  you  say  that  nationalisation 
of     mines     would     mean     the    creation    of     a    huge 
monopoly.        Of    course,    the   municipal    distribution 
would  mean  a  monopoly  which  would  seem  huge  in 
the  case  of  Glasgow  or  London.     You  do  not  object 
to  a  creation  of  municipal  monopoly,  but  you  object 
to  the  creation  of  a  State  monopoly? — The  municipal 
monopoly  would  have  to  deal  with  the  coal  trade  as 
a  whole,  and  they  would  protect  themselves. 

16.604.  For    the    moment   we   may    leave   the    coal 
trade  out  of  account  and  consider  the  public  interest. 
When  you  said  you  objected  to  State  nationalisation 
In  i  is  use    it    would    mean    the    creation    of    a    huge 
monopoly,  did  you  only  mean  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
colliery  owners?     You'thought  surely  it  would  be  bad 
for  the  nation? — Yes. 

16.605.  When    you    recommend    the    creation    of    a 
municipal    monopoly    it   would    not    be   bad    for    the 
nation? — It  would  be  no  more  a  monopoly  than  the 
municipalities  have  now  who  buy  their  own  gas  coal. 

16.606.  I    quite    agree? — They    buy    their    own    gas 
coal,  and  the  colliery  owners  in  bad  times  sell  to  the 
various  municipalities  and  have  sold  at  an  absurdly 
low  price. 

16.607.  Do    forget  the   colliery   owner.      After   all, 
important  as  they  are,  they  are  not  quite  everybody:' 

I   thought  we  were  dealing  with  colliery  owners. 

16.608.  You  said  when  you  objected  to  the  creation 
of   a  huge  monopoly  you   were   not  speaking  of  the 
interest  of  the  coal  owners,  but  the  public  point  of 
view? — Yes. 

16.609.  When   you   proposed   a  municipal  monopoly 
I  was  wondering  how  you  made  the  distinction  from 
a  public  point  of  view;  they  seem  to  be  the  same? — I 
do  not  think  that  is  so. 

16.610.  What  is  the  distinction? — In  the  case  of  the 
State  owning  the  collieries  they  would  own   the  pro- 
ductive   part  of    the    business.        The    municipalities 
buying  coal  would  only  be  purchasers  the  same  as  any 
other  body. 

16.611.  You  are  not  merely  making  a  distinction: 
you  like  monopolies  in  distribution,  but  you  do   not 
like  them  in  production;  is  that  what  you  mean? — 
I  do  not  follow  you. 

16.612.  You    notice    you    su;d    that    the    monopolies 
would  be  a  bad  thing  in  the  case  of  the  mines.     You 
say  it  is  a  good  thing  iu  the  case  of  municipal  dis- 
tribution?— Yes. 

16.613.  I  am  anxious  to  get  from  you  why  you  think 
a  monopoly  is  a  good  thing  for  Glasgow.  London  or 
L"erls  Corporations,  but  a  bad  thing  for  the  National 
Government.     You    told   me   one    is   production,    the 
other  distribution.     If  you  mean  you  like  monopolies 


in  iliHtribution  but  you  do  tiot  like  them  in  produc- 
tion, in  thero  any  diNtinctioii?— 1  do  not  think  tli.  n 
is. 

16,014.  You  object  to  monopolies  in  the  riwlm  of 
production  P — Y«i. 

116.  You  do  not  object  to  monopolies  ill  the 
.1  oi  distribution!'— No. 

Ki.tilO.  That  is  interesting.  In  the  realm  of  dis- 
tribution a  monopoly  would  load  to  cheapen  the  coal 
to  the  consumer:- — Yes. 

16,617.  In  the  roaliu  of  production  you  think  that 
would  lead  to  an  increase  of  cost  to  the  consumer? — 
1  think  it  might  do. 

Iti.lilS.  Yon  do  not  I'eel  very  confident? — No,  a  great 
deal  of  the  whole  subject  is  somewhat  hypothetical. 

16.619.  I  agree  with  you.     I  am  anxious  to  learn 
from  you  the  ground  of  your  objection  to  the  creation 
of    monopolies    in    the    management    of    the    mines. 
Apparently  the  objection  is  only  partly  because  you 
think  it  might  raise  the  price? — Yes. 

16.620.  Is  there  any  other  objection? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is. 

16.621.  I   notice  with  regard  to  barriers  and  ven- 
tilation   you    point   out   the    larger    the    area    to   be 
worked  to  one  undertaking  the  less  the  proportion  of 
barriers? — Yes. 

16.622.  That  is  obvious  ?— Yes. 

16.623.  Therefore   it  would   seem   that  the  getting 
rid  of   the  private  ownership  and  separate  working 
would  lie  an  advantage  in  that  respect? — There  should 
always  be  remembered  the  present  conditions  of  things 
has  grown  up  during  the  last  40  years. 

16.624.  It   is  none  the   better   for  that? — No,  it   is 
none    the    better    for    that.      You    have    difficulties 
created    which  you    cannot  sweep  away  all    at  once. 
If  the  State  was  to  nationalist  to-morrow  you  could 
not  group  a   number  of   pits  worked  separately  now 
and  work  them  as  one  undertaking. 

16.625.  You  would   not    have   them  so  separate  as 
they  are  now? — No,  not  necessarily. 

16.626.  There  is  that  advantage  to  put  against  the 
fear  of  extra  expense.     You  suggest  the  State  would 
not  be  willing  to  embark  on  new  mines  apparently? 
— I   think  there   would  be  a   great  deal  of  humming 
and  hawing,  if  1  might  say  so,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  highly  speculative  and  hazardous  ventures  such 
as  sinking  a  pit  at  Thome  near  Doncaster. 

16.627.  You    have    had    experience    of    Government 
departments     in     various     capacities.       Suppose    the 
Manager  of  Mines  was  informed  by  the  expert  official 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  an  increase  of  coal  to  the 
extent  of  so  many  thousands  of  ton?,  and  by  ascertain- 
ing and  sinking  a  number  of  new  shafts  which  wotilcl 
have  to  be  opened,  would  you  not  imagine  that  would 
be  the  regular  procedure  of   the  Minister  of  Mines? 
—Yes. 

16.628.  If  a  certain  number   of   new  shafts  had   to 
be  opened  each  year,  does  it  not  mean  the  Minister 
of  Mines  has  to  be  advised  which  have  to  be  opened? 
— It  is  more  a  question  of  proving  the  areas 

16.629.  I  know  thnt.     I   know   if  the  Minister  says 
he  must  sanction  such  and  such  amount  of  new  work- 
ings it  is  only  a  question  then,  not  of  his  making  a 
speculation,  but  which  speculation? — I  think  he  would 
go  in  for  the  one  with  the  least  risk. 

16.630.  Of  course  he  would  go   in  for  the  one  with 
the  least  risk.     Do  you  suggest  private  capitalists  go 
in  for  the  one  with  the  most  risks?-  No.     When   his 
next    door  neighbour   has   got    hold   of  a   good    thing 
he   looks    about   and    gets  the  next  good   thing,    and 
•.he    man   next  to    him  gets  the   next   good    thing    to 
that. 

16.631.  Do   von    think    the    mining    advisers    of   the 
Minister  of  Mines  would  not  do  the  same? — I  hardly 
think  it  would  follow  the  normal   course  of  develop- 
ment under  Government  control  as  under  private  con- 
trol.   I  think  the  initiative  that  has  been  displayed  iu 
sinking  to  th*  deep  would  not  hp  undertaken  by   the 
Government    in   the  same   way  a.s  private   pntemri-c. 
The  Government  would  see  their  way  to  get  all   the 
roal  they  wantad  for  the  next  20  years. 

16.632.  You    look    forward   to   quite  a    different    set 
of  mining  advisers    being    employed    by    the   Govern- 
ment than  those  employed   by  the  capitalist?—  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rising  generation  I  hope  not. 
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16  633  If  you  have  the  same  advisers  do  not  you 
thnk  they  /ould  give  the  same  advice?--!  presume 
they  would.  1  presume  they  would  give  their  advice 
to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

16  634  Sir  -Idam  Nimmo:  Your  interests  have 
been'  specially  in  South  Yorkshire  Nottingham  and 
North  Derbyshire.  May  1  put  it  to  you  the  South 
Yorkshire  coalfield  affords  very  rema 
of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  indivi 
-Yes. 

16,630.  The  sinkings  there  are  deep,  are  they  i 
Yes. 

16.636.  And  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  had  to  be 
laid  out? — Yes.  „     v 

16.637.  And  great  risks  havo  been  accepted  <- 
1663S   I  think  your  view  is  that  but  for  ««  ** 

that  tnat  development  had  taken  place  under  private 
enterprise  it  «  ould  not  have  take n  phu :c  at  ,11,  a^. **} 
rate,  not  to  the  same  extent  r— I  do  not 

tou  do  not  think  the  risks 


sufficient   coal    in    advance    for   a    good    many    years 
without  branching  out  as  has  been  done. 

16  640.  Is  your  view   that   private   enterprise 
been'  equal  to  all  the  development  nece ssary  to  mee 
the     national    requirements    in     coal?~ 
Joubtedly.  .       •    ,  1 1 

16641.  Would  you  say  if  private  enterprise  i 
to  itself  it  will  izive  yui  all  the  coal  it  requires  ?- 
is  only  a  question  of  labour. 

16,642.  And  also  upon  an  efficient  basis?— Yes,  m 
efficient  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

16  643  I  see  you  express  the  view  that  the  wort 
men 'have  benefited  very  largely  from  this  aggressive 
enterprise  which  has  taken  place,  that  is  to  say, 
employment  has  been  found  for  them?— Undoubtedly 
there  has  been  a  very  large  body  of  employment  found 
in  South  Yorkshire. 

16.644.  That    employment  would     not 

found  but  for  this  enterprise  in  mining?— That  is  so. 

16.645.  I    see    you    are    evidently    very    thoroughly 
convinced  that  nationalisation  of  the  mines  would  be 
detrimental   to  the  nation,    and   you  give  a   number 
of  reasons:  that  individual  effort  and  initiative  would 
be  withdrawn ;  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  price 
of   coal;   no   initiative  to   practice  economy,   and   the 
State  would  cot  obtain  the  best  brains  for  the   de- 
velopment   of    the    industry.       You    were     asked    a 
question  by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  as  to  the  State  secur- 
ing   the    best    brains    for    the    management    of    the 
industry.     I  put  it  to  you  that  under  the  State  there 
will  be   a   disposition   to   standardise  salaries? — I  do 
not  know  what  the  procedure  under  the  State  would 
be.       I  hardly  think  they  would  begin  to  discriminate 
between   one    man    and    another    to   any    appreciable 
extent   so  it  would  result  in  some  form  of  standardi- 
sation. 

16.646.  Is  not  that  why  they  proceed  by  classifica- 
*.:on? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
Government  deal  with  their  salaries. 

16.647.  If    they    deal    with    salaries    in   that    way. 
would    it    not    have    an    important    effect    in    with- 
drawing   initiative    and    enterprise? — Unless    a   man 
could   see  he   was   going  to   get   full    reward   for  his 
efforts,  I  think  he  would  be  inclined  to  slack  off. 

16.648.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact 
in    connection    with   the  present   Government   control 
there  has  always  been  considerable  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  the  salaries,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  salary 
question   was    controlled? — I    think    there   has   been; 
I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  instances. 

16,049.  And  enormous  difficulties  are  always  put 
in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  salaries? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  colliery  staffs  are  concerned. 

16,6.50.  That  is  what  I  mean?— That  is  so.  We 
have  been  held  up  as  far  as  our  clerical  staff  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  not  been  able  to  advance  their 
salaries. 

16,651.  And  also  with  regard  to  the  administrative 
staff  ?— That  is  so. 


16.652.  Certain  limits  being  fixed  where  those  limits 
were  regarded  by  the  particular  owner  as  reasonable 
or  not? — Anything  over  £250  a  year  I  think  it  was. 

16.653.  Would   not    the    position    be    a'  great    deal 
worse  if  the  whole  of  the  mines  were  nationalised  and 
run  under  one  national  system? — I  cannot  say. 

16.654.  Would  you  say,  however,  that  every  mining 
engineer    always   has  the   hope   that   he  will   become 
interested  in  the  company  or  companies  lie  is  serving? 
— Everybody  has  naturally  a  hope  that  by  experience 
he  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  usefulness,  and  rise 
in  the  scale  of  his  profession. 

16.655.  Does   not  that   bring   the   best  out  of   the 
men? — I    think    it    does.      I    think    the    reward    has 
always  the  effect  of  that. 

16.656.  There    will    always    be    a    stiong   incentivr 
liehind    the    man    in    these   circumstances? — There    is 
always  a  great  deal  of  humanity  about  us  all. 

16.657.  You   have  not    any    faith    in    carrying   out 
,i  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  the  world  based  upon 
the    fact  that    there   is   to    be    no   longer    work    for  • 
private  gain? — I  think  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  it 
fructify. 

16.658.  Do    you    think   the    State    would    hold    to- 
gether   under    any   such    principle? — I    do   not   think 
it   is   possible   to  eliminate   the   natural   competition 
between  human  beings. 

16.659.  Have  there  not  been   a  lot  of  theories  put 
forward   in  the  past  based   upon  that  principle  that 
have  come  to  nothing?---!  have  read  of  a  great  many 
theories  but  I  cannot  recall  them  all  to  mind. 

16.660.  Do   you    not   think   the   motive   of   private 
gain  will  continue  to  supply  the  cause  that  will  lead 
to    development  and    enterprise    in    this    and    other 
countries  ? — I  am  afraid  it  is  so. 

16.661.  You   were   asked  questions   Ly  Mr.   Herbert 
Smitn    as   to   whether   control   had   not   been    set   up 
during  the  war  to  prevent  coal  being  held  up?     May 
I  put  it  to  you  the  real  reason  for  the  control  hav- 
ing been  set  up  was  first  of  all  to  secure  a  distribution 
of   the  coal  to   meet  the   national  necessities? — That 
is  so. 

16.662.  And    to    prevent   the   price    of    coal    rising 
unduly   against  the   consumer? — Yes. 

16.663.  This  was  a   serious  matter    at    the  time. — 
Yes. 

16.664.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  asked  you  a  good  many 
questions    as    to    whether   you    were    in    an    efficient 
position   in   the  areas  you    represented   in    regard   to 
the  placing  of  shafts  and  also  in  regard  to  the  work- 
ing of    coal.     Is    it   your    view    that    you    could    not 
afford  to  put  down  an  unlimited  number  of  shafts? — 
Undoubtedly.     If  you   increase  the  shafts  to  such  an 
extent  yon  would  make  the  capital  so  enormous  that 
oven    the   vState   could   not   carry   on. 

16.665.  Should  you  not  always  lay  down  your  shafts 
in  relation  to  the   working  of  an   adequate  area  of 
coal  ? — You  are  bound  to  do  that. 

16.666.  And    in    the   working  out    of   that   coal   es- 
pecially where  the  sinkings  which  you  would  require 
were  deep   the    workings   would    have   to   be   carried 
forward    for    a    considerable    distance    from    the    pit 
bottom? — Yes,   the  prudent  manager   would  see  that 
these  roads  were  laid  out. 

16.667.  Has  there  not  been  a  levelling  up  of  mining 
opinion    with    regard    to    this    matter    within    recent 
years? — Undoubtedly. 

16.668.  Has  there  not   been  a  constant  and  steady 
evolution  of  the  practice? — I  think  the  practice  has 
been    improving  largely. 

16.669.  Leading     to     better     results?— The     better 
collieries  have  set   the  example  to  the  poorer  ones. 

16.670.  Your    view    is    that    that    progress    will    be 
steadily   maintained? — I    think  you    will   see  a   great 
improvement  in  the  next  decade. 

16.671.  And    as    rapidly    as    they    would    be    main- 
tained   under   any    system    of   State    management   01 
control? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.672.  I   think   you   said    the    State    could   not    be 
indifferent  to  the  outlay   of  capital? — It  could  not. 

16.673.  It  cannot  do  things  regardless  of  expense? 
— No. 

16.674.  It    would    require    to   carry    on    L!IP   under 
taking    on    a    reasonable  economic'  basis? — Yes. 
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16,675.  No    doubt,    having  regard    to    the   quc 
<'eiy  :J  — That  is  so.     With   regard  to  the  qn< 
ill'  economical   \viirl.iiif;.   \\i<  are  linking   up   MOW.    uml    :i 
c.iiil.-  is  being  erected  for  a  circle  of  something  like 
3:  i    iiiiliw    to   connect,    a   group    nt    ,    :' 
deal    with    the    mixed    waste    heat    and    by    pressure 
turbines  to  collect  the  whole  power  required   for  the 
rarioui  CollieriM,  and  by  that  means  to  dispense  willi 
a  large  number  of  boilers. 

ic..<i76.  If    tho    State  is   to   deal    with   the   various 

mining  problems  regardless  of  expense,  would   it  not 

mean  the  price  would   be  put  up  against  every  con- 

.•.'imer  in  tho  country? — If  they  did   it  regardless  of 

ni'  it   must   follow. 

16,077.   Would    not    that    be    a    serious    matter? — 
ih.it,  would. 

16.678.  Would    not  the   first   business  of   the  State 
bo    to    consider    the    effect  on    tho   price  of  coal    in 
relation  to  the  consumer? — It  must,  either  come  from 
the  taxpayer  or  the  consumer. 

16.679.  The  State,    in    dealing  with  the  working  of 
lines    would    require    to    keep    that   very    much 

before  it? — I  think   it  would. 

16.680.  You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Herbert  with  regard 
to   the  question  of   leaving   round   coal   underground. 
I   take  it  for  the  most  part  there  has  always  been 

.  a  good   practical   reason  for  that? — That  is  so. 

16.681.  I  think  one  of  the  chief  reasons  you  gave 
was  that  it  had  to  be  left  in  in  many  cases  to  protect 
the  roof?— Yes. 

16.682.  That  is  for  safety?— Yes. 

16.683.  The   State    would    require    to    do   that  the 
samo    as  any  individual   owner   requires  to   do    it? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

16.684.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  you  have  to  judge 
of  each  particular  case  by  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing  it? — You   must    do.     Every   coal    seam    must    be 
judged   entirely  on  its  own   basis. 

16.685.  You  cannot  say  in  general  terms  that  coal  is 
being   wasted    or  lost   because   it  is   being  lett    in? — 
No. 

16.686.  You   have   to  consider   the   actual   facts   in 
each    individual   case   surrounding  the   leaving   in   of 
that   coal? — Undoubtedly. 

16.687.  I    think   you   indicated   as    another    reason, 
ami  probably  you  will  be  criticised  for  this,  that  you 
left   in   the  coal   in  some  cases  because  there   was  no 
market,    available? — That   was  so. 

16.688.  You    mean    no    market    available    for    that 
particular   quality  of  coal? — During  the   one   or   two 
or  three   months. 

16.689.  Can   you   see  any  way  by  which  the   State 
could   have  forced  that  coal  on  the  market? — Not  in 
those    days,     because    the    price   of    coal    was    extra- 
ordinarily  low;    an    average    selling    price    of    about 
4s.   a  ton. 

16.690.  So   that   as   far   as    nationalisation   is  con- 
cerned you  gain  nothing  by  falling  back  on  such  an 
example  as  that  in  the  past? — That  is  so. 

16.691.  Is   it    not   the   case    that    as    markets    are 
discovered  for  the  coal,  the  coal  is  put  up? — That  is 
so. 

16,G92.  Whether  it  is  round  coal  or  small  coal? — 
That  is  so.  It  ie  stacked  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible. 

10.693.  And     as    engineering    uses   are    found    for 
round   coal   and   small   coal   that   was   previously  left 
in.   that  is  brought  to  bank? — Yes. 

16.694.  And   is  being  utilised? — Yes.     A  large  per- 
centage of  soft  coal  which  the  consumers  wou,ld  not 
DM  he  lore  is  now  used  for  steam  raising  purposes  and 
in   other   ways. 

16,696.  The  road  of  progress  will  go  on   as  knoir 
{edge  increases  in  regard  to  the  use  of  that  particula- 
conli'—I   think   so.     The   result  of  the  last  12  or   14 
years  proves  that. 

16.096.  You  were  asked  about  the  question  'of 
working  first  of  all  to  the  boundary  and  coming 
home,  what  was  called  the  retreating  system.  Do 
you  know  whether  the  system  has  been  already  'n 
operation  in  a  number  of  collieries? — Yes.  not  to 
any  extent  in  South  Yorkshire ;  but  it  has  been  dem- 
and is  done  now  in  Staffordshire  in  some  parts  •  >( 
the  district. 


10,607.  Is  a  portion  of  engineering  directed  !o 
that?— Yes. 

16,698.  Was  the  practice  unknown  until  a  com- 
paratively short  time  ago? — Except  1  think  in 
Durham.  1  flunk  they  opened  out  large  area*  tlicru 
i'i  the  »hl  pillar  and  stall,  and  they  bring  liome 
pillars  tb.it  had  hceii  Idt  tor  30  or  40  year.v 

l''.iJi)9.  Is  it  a  system  that  can  be  carried  out  only 
as  knowledge  increases;' — Yes,  I  think  it  i«  a  nintt-r 
that  wants  approaching  with  considerable  pre- 
caution. 

16.700.  Is  it  an  expense  to  the  owner   in  tho  long 
run?-— Not  in  the  long  run.     If  you  have  to  wait  livo 
or  six  years  before  you  get  anything  back   it  mean- 
finding  more  capital,   and  you   have   to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  colliery,  although  you  may  recoup  thar 
in  later  years. 

16.701.  In  leaving   it  narrow   to  the  boundary   tho 
roads   are  more  easily   maintained   to  begin   with!' 
They  are. 

Hi, 702.  When  you  return  home  from  the  boundary 
the  coal  will  be  got  cheaper? — I  think  it  will. 

16.703.  Therefore,    although    the    owner    may    have 
to    wait   for   a    return   on   the   outlay   of  his   money 
in   the  long  run    he   will   make    more   money    if    the 
circumstances  are   such   as   to   permit   him   to  go  to 
the  boundary  first? — I  think  he  may.     When  he  gets 
to  the   middle    he   might   not   see   the   result   of    his 
driving  to  the   boundary. 

16.704.  In    your    view,    it    is    a    matter    for    deter- 
mination   in  each   case    whether    that   line   of    policy 
is  wise  or   unwise? — I   think   the   two   systems   rouH 
be  combined  to  working  out,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pushing    forward    to   the   boundary.     You    would   get 
to  the  boundary  then  and  come  back  home,  and  then 
abandon   your  outgoing   work   altogether. 

16.705.  It    is   not   really   a   question    of   finance    as 
{Hit  by  Mr.  Herbert   Smith? — It     is    a     question     <f 
finance  in  the  first  instance  if  you  go  straight  to  tho 
boundary.     You    must   find   the   money   to   drive  the 
road  to  the   boundary,   and  find  the  capital    interest 
on,   say,   the   £500,000    or    £600,000.     That     interest 
would  have  to  be  found  by  the  persons  owning  the 
undertaking,    and    they    would    have   to    wait    their 
return  until  they  were  in  a  position  to  come  home 

16.706.  With   regard    to    the   large  companies   you 
are  connected  with  in  your  district,   they  would   be 
quite    ready    to    drive    to  the   boundary   in   the    first 
instance  if  they  were  convinced  it  would  be  to  their 
practical  advantage  to  do  so? — They  would. 

16.707.  They    would   not   hesitate    to   do    it?— If    I 
advised  them  I  do  not  think  they  would  hesitate  for 
a  moment. 

16.708.  You  must  deal  with  each  case  on  its  merit  as 
to  whether  the  method  can  be  adopted  or  not? — Yes. 

16.709.  You  are  asked  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  accidents.     Is  it  to  be  suggested  that  any  system 
of   mining   will   entirely  dispense   with    accidents?  -I 
am  afraid  whatever  is  done  mining  will  always  be  a 
dangerous  occupation.     I  think  a   great  deal  can   bo 
done  to  minimise  accidents;  but  comparing  accidents 
in  this  country  with  those  in  other  countries,  with, 
I  think,  the  one  exception  of  Belgium,  they  compare 
very  favourably. 

16.710.  Is  it  your  view  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  these  accidents  will  be  reduced  in  number 
liv  nationalisation  as  compared  with   the  continuance 
of    the    present    system? — It    must    be    a    matter    of 
opinion.     It  would   be  confessing  the  present  system 
was  wrong  and  that  men  were  sacrificed  for  the"  mere 
purpose  of  keeping  down  costs.     With  that  proposition 
I    absolutely    disagree.       I   say   the  ordinary   colliery 
manager  is  a  capable  efficient  and  hard  working  man. 
As  a  rule  he  has  sprung  from  the  colliers  themselves, 
a   great    bulk    of    my  own    managers    have,    and    tho 
under  managers  it  applies  to  still  further.     I  believe 
they  have  as  much  interest  in  maintaining  the.ir  work- 
ings in  safe  order  as  any  system  that  could  be  brought 
about  by  nationalisation  would  have. 

16.711.  You     do    not     think     in     this    country     tho 
managers  of  the  collieries  are  influenced   by  financial 
considerations? — I  do  not  think  so. 

16.712.  Is  it  vour  experience  that  any  director  of  a 
company   would   interfere   with     the    manager    m    a 
matter  of  safety?— I  do  not  know  of  one. 

10.713.  Is   it  not  the  cmo  that  in   all  these  matters 
and  also  in   the  bigger  question  of  development  the 
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manager  generally  consults  with  the  general  manager? 
— Yes,  he  does. 

16  714.  Is  the  technical  director  a  man  of  large 
experience?— Yes,  there  is  generally  a  technical 
director  or  consulting  engineer  who  is  responsible  for 
the  general  lay  out.  That  is  taking  all  the  fair 
sized  collieries  in  the  district. 

16.715.  So  that  he  gets  the  benefit  of  all  the  skill 
and  knowledge  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
practical  proposition  he  has  to  deal  with? — He  has  to 
get   the  benefit   of   what  has  been   done  at   a   large 
number  of  other  collieries  and  apply  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  his  own  conditions. 

16.716.  And  everything  is  done  for  the  maximum 
of  safety  and  efficiency  P— That  is  my  opinion. 

16.717.  That  is  your  experience? — Yes. 

16.718.  You  were  asked  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  distribution  by  Mr.   Sidney  Webb.     The  question 
of  distribution  is  not  a  coal  owner's  question? — No. 

16.719.  The  coal  owner  as  such  very  seldom  under- 
takes  the   problem    of    distribution   at   all? — No,    he 
does  not. 

16.720.  He  manages  the  industry  on  the  productive 
side? — That  is  so. 

16.721.  And  he  hands  over  the  coal    to    quite     a 
different  body  altogether? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

16.722.  Who   are    interested    in    its  distribution?-- 
Yes. 

16.723.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  a  scheme  of 
distribution    undertaken   by   municipalities  would    be 
the  same  in  character  as  a  national  distribution  under 
State   ownership.     Do    you   think   there    is    any   con- 
nection?— I  do  not. 

16.724.  Would  you  not  have  a  very  large  number 
of  municipalities  dealing  with  their  own  problems? — 
In  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  gas  works  do  to-day. 

16,72o.  Would  they  not  be  buying  and  distributing 
their  own  coal? — Yes. 

16.726.  Would  there  not  be  for  all  effective  purposes 
quite  free  competition   in  coal  in  the  market? — The 
same  as  in  railways. 

16.727.  There  would  be   in  no  sense    a    monopoly 
such  as  there  would  be  if  the  mines  and  minerals  were 
nationalised? — If  times  were  bad  they  could  get  their 
coal  cheap. 

16.728.  You  say  no  comparison  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween a  State  monopoly  and  a  municipal  monopoly? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

16.729.  Now  one  or  two  questions  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  mines.     I  see  you  refer  specially  to  the  evidence 
given  by   Mr.    Straker   and'  Sir   Richard  .Redmayne. 
May  I  ask  you  if  you  regard  this  problem  which  they 
specially  refer  to  as  being  exceptional  in  the  working 
of  the  industry  or  the  rule?— I  think  they  are  not 
exceptional  at  all. 

16.730.  Do  you  suggest  they  are  not  limited  in  thei- 
extent? — Which  particular  one? 

16.731.  I  take  it  the  problems  you  refer  to  as  men- 
tioned by   Mr.   Straker  and   Sir  Richard   Redmayne 
are  the  cases  where  coal  was  being  held  up  in  various 
ways,   or  lost  or  wasted.     It  is  in  paragraph   13  of 
your  precis  on  page  4.     You  say  that  you  have  con 
eidered   the  evidence  already   given   by   Mr.    Straker 
and    Sir    Richard    Redmayne,    and    there    are  many 
things    which    you      think      have      been      somewha't 
exaggerated.     The   particular   points  that   are   being 
dealt  with,  I  understand,  relate  to  instances  of  loss  of 
coal  in  various  ways?— Yes.     The  first  part  deals  with 
profiteering,    and'   then    that   loss    of   small    coal   left 
underground. 

16.732.  As  you   know.  Sir   Richard   Redmayne   ex- 
pressed the  view  in  that  connection  that  the  system 
of  private  ownership  was  wasteful  and  extravagant? 

JL68. 

16.733.  Do  you  hold  that  view?— No. 

16.734.  Do   you    consider   it    a    quite    unjustifiable 
view?— I    consider   it    is    a    quite    unjustifiable    view 
having  regard  to  what  private  ownership   has  done 
and  is  doing  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  by-product  industry. 

16,736.  Would  you  say  that  the  reasons  given  by 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne  were  inadequate  to  justify 
that  proposition?— I  think  to  say  wasteful  and 
extravagant  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 


16.736.  Are  you  aware  that  that  statement  by  Sit 
Richard  Redmayne  has  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  indignation  in  the  industry? — Yes. 

16.737.  You    are  aware   of   that? — Yes. 

16.738.  You  are  not  surprised,  are  you? — No. 

16.739.  You    were    a    member    of  the    Mining    SUN 
Committee  of  the  Laud  Acquisition  Committee  which 
dealt  with  this  class  of  property? — Yes. 

16.740.  And  you  know  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  for  disposing  of  these  difficulties? — Yes. 

16.741.  Do    you    regard    the    proposals    as    entirely 
adequate  for  the  purpose? — I  think  so. 

16.742.  Do  you  look  upon  the  machinery  that  was 
set  up  there  as  being  simple  and  practical? — Yes,   1 
think  so. 

16.743.  And  as  likely  to  be  inexpensive? — Yes. 
Chairman:      I    think    Mr.    Rhodes   has  signed  the 

Report;  therefore  he  would  naturally  say  he  regards 
them  as  adequate. 

16.744.  Mr.  U.  H.  Tawney :  You  were  asked  certain 
questions  about  the  salaries  of  colliery   managers  to 
which  I   think  you   assented.        Can  you   tell   us  the 
facts    about    them?       For    example    have    you    any 
figures  or  any   tabulation  of   the  salaries  of   colliery 
managers? — I    have    no    figxires    tabulated.     I    know 
they  vary  very  much. 

16.745.  Within  what  limits  do  they  vary  and  how 
are  they  grouped? — The  man  who  holds  a  first  class 
certificate,   and   then  there   is  the   man   who  holds  a 
second    class    certificate.     With    regard    to  the    man 
who    holds   the    first    class    certificate    it    depends    on 
the  size  of   the  colliery,   the  experience   he  has  had 
and  his  qualification  in  other  ways  what  he  is  paid, 
and   his    salary    will    run   for    that    class    of    man    in 
Yorkshire  from   £500  or   £600  a  year  up  to   £1,000 
or  £1,200. 

16.746.  I   want  to  know   something     quite    simple 
Whatever   may  be  the  disadvantages  of  Government 
employment    one    of    the    advantages    is  the    public 
knows  the  facts.     Are  figures  about  the  payment  of 
the    colliery    managers    accessible    or    not? — You    can 
get  them   by  applying  to  the  colliery  what  they  pay 
their  colliery  manager.     I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

16.747.  I   have  not  the  facts.     You   gave  rather   a 
ready    assent    to    the    question    put    to    you    and    I 
assumed   you   had.     Certain   comparisons  were   made 
between  managers  under  private  and  public  employ- 
ment.    It  was.  suggested  I  think  that  in  private  em- 
ployment a  man,  to  quote  your  words,  could  demon- 
strate his  usefulness  and  rise  in  the  scale  of  his  pro- 
fession,   and    in    public    employment    he    would    not. 
Was  not  that  the  question? — I  do  not  think  in  public 
employment   he   would   have  quite  as  good   a   chance 
as  in  private  employment. 

16.748.  Could  you   elaborate  that?     You   say   with 
regard  to  what  is  the  practice  in  public  employment 
possibly   does   not  demonstrate   their   usefulness   and 
rise  in   the   scale? — I   have   no    great   experience    cf 
public  employment  at  all. 

16.749.  That  is  a  perfectly  good  answer.     I  put  it 
if   that  is  the   rase-  the  comparison   which  you   draw 
is   the   comparison    to    which    you    assented,    I   think 
it  was  not  more  than  that,  was  made  a  little  hastily, 
was  it  not? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

16.750.  A   comparison  was  put  to  you   between   the 
advantage  of   private   and    public  employment.     You 
said    in    private    employment    a    man    would    get    on 
and   in   public   employment  he   would  not,   to  put  it 
shortly.     That   does    not    correspond    with    your    ex- 
perience,  and   I  should  like  to  know  what  you  were 
thinking  of.     Does  not  a  man   get  on   in  public  em- 
ployment?— In   private  employment  if   a   man   shows 
himself  to  be  really  a  good   man  at  his  colliery  and 
another  man  is  on  the  look  out  for  a  capable  man. 
he  says :    So-and-so  has  done  well  at  that  particular 
rolliorv.    I   will   get  hold   of  him   and   offer  him  some 
inducement  to  come  to  us.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 
selfishness  about  it,  but  it  is  done. 

16.751.  Would  not  that  apply    to    a    GovernmeTi  * 
<!ermrtment  too? — I   do  not  know. 

16.752.  I  suggest  when  the  man  has  made  !<  surrps* 
at  one  Government  department  another  Government 
department  says :   That  is  a  good  man  ;  I  should  like 
to  tempt  him  to  come  to  me? — That  may  be  so. 

16.753.  It  seems  somewhat  analogous  to  private  em- 
ployment in  that  respect?— Yes. 
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li'.7.">4.  The  next  point  la  as  to  the  mineral  owner 
You   have   given    us  rt>!t;i.ii    .  MM-S   in    which    mineral 
nu  tiers  liavo  taken  the  initiative  in  the  development 
,,i   .  ..:il  .ii    IM,-  lint  turn  .it   page  2  and  the  top  of  page 
;t.     Can  you   tell   us  how   i'iir  that    i.s  tlu>  general   i 

I  shtiulil  lint  :i\  it  is  the  general  nili'.  It  has  been 
done,  ami  is  lieine,  done,  but  to  say  it  in  a  general 
inlc  I  could  not  say. 

l(i.7.Vi.  \Viml<l  it  be  fair  to  soy  that  though  this 
valuable  action  is  taken  and  is  taking  place,  on  the 
whole  it  is  somewhat  except  icinal ':  I 

Itl.r'.ii  In  the  majority  of  oases,  that  is  to  say,  tin- 
cases  in  which  it  does  not  take  place,  what  exactly  is 
the  position  of  the  mineral  owner  vis-a-vis  the  in- 
dustry what  is  his  function  in  it? — He  practically 
has  no  function  except  leasing  his  coal  and  giving  the 
necessary  facilities  for  working  it. 

16.757.  You  say  he  has  no  function.     Probably  you 
are  a  working  man  as  much  as  anybody  else? — Yes. 

16.758.  If   he   has   no    interest   what   should   he   be 
paid?     Excuse  me  asking  you  a  leading  question.     It 
is  a  point  that   is  always  coming  up,  and   I  cannot 
understand  the  point  of  view.     What  is  he  paid  for? 
— He   is  paid   because  under -the  law  of  England  he 
owns  the  coal.       That  is  the   reason   I   gather  he  is 
paid. 

16.759.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  people 
should    be    paid    if    they    perform     no    function? — I 
should  not  like  to  answer  that  question. 

16.760.  It  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  some  of  the  ques- 
tions you   have   answered.        For   example,  you  were 
asked  if  you  had  heard  of  or  considered  a  scheme  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world  where  men  will  no  longer 
work  for  private  gain? — I  do  not  admit  I  knew  any- 
thing about  that. 

16.761.  That  is  quite  sufficient.     I  understood  your 
answer  to  the  question,  what  does  the  royalty  owner 

do.  was  in  the  normal  case  he  does  not  do  anything" 

«T  j         t-t 

— No. 

16.762.  Mr.  A.  Balfoitr:    I  take  it  from  paragraph 
11  on  page  3  of  your  proof,  you  think  it  is  of  great 
importance  that   the   consumer   should    be   protected 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  coal? — Yes. 

16.763.  In  the  present  conditidns  competition  pro- 
tects the  community? — Yes. 

16.764.  Under   State  control  it  does  not? — At  the 
present  time  by  private  enterprise  in  a  falling  market 
there  is  the  competition,   which  has  the  tendency  to 
bring  the   price     of     coal     down,    and   the   consumer 
benefits  to  that  extent. 

16.765.  Would    there    not    be    another    thing,    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  put  a  tax  on  coal 
to  increase  the  Revenue? — They  have  put  a  tax   on 
export  coal,  and  it  lost  us  a  very  considerable  market. 

16.766.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  consolidation 
of  collieries  and  coalfields  in  counties,   so  as  to  get 
more  economical  working? — Speaking  generally,   no, 
but  there  are  cases,    undoubtedly,   where  by  a   com- 
bination   of    small    collieries    you    could    get    more 
economical   working. 

16.767.  You  think  there  is  something  to  be  done  in 
that  direction? — I  do. 

16.768.  Can  you  suggest  how  the  workers' ambitions, 
to  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  coal  production, 
can  be  carried  out  without  interfering  with  efficient 
and  economic  production  ? — I  cannot  grasp  what  your 
question  is. 

16.769.  You  do  know  the  workers  desire  to  be  more 
closely   connected    with   the   industry? — Yes. 

Hi. 770.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  that 
can  be  done? — I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
objection  to  the  workers  being  consulted  and  taken 
into  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  general  carry- 
ing on  of  the  colliery,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  management. 

16.771.  Give  us,   more  particularly,  your  view  and 
how  you   would   go  about   it  yourself? — I   could   not 
give  any  particulars.     I  used  to  see  the  men  myself 
when  at  the  colliery  regularly  and  talk  to  them  about 
everything  going  on. 

16.772.  Do  you  approve  of  pit  committees? — I  do, 
personally :  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  them. 

16.773.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Miners' Federa- 
tion should  not  own  collieries  of  their  own  and  work 


them,  and  test  some  of  the  theories  which  Mr.  Herbert 

Smith  put  forward  I'  Them  is  no  moro  rea«on  why 
they  should  not  do  it,  tlian  tin-  ('./-operative  Society. 
The  Co  operative  s  ^'ing  in  pretty  largely 

for   coal    exploitation 

Hi, 77  I.    Tln-y    '  ricnif  ?      I    <!i> 

not    know    what    their    c\,  is    up   to    now.        I 

think  they  took  a  large  coalfie'd  in  South  Yorkshires 
and  they  are  going  to  sink. 

16,775.    Would    not,  the   Mi •«'   Federation  jj;el    very 

useful  experience? — I  suppose  their  Federation  was 
formed  for  a  totally  different  purpose. 

Ki.77(>.  Would  it  not  be  useful  to  test  these  the.,.' 
— If  they  like  to  embark  as  coal  owners,  it  would  be 
useful.     They   would   reap   the   plums   and   also  havn 
the  sour  grapes  at  times. 

16.777.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money.    I    think  you  said, 
ab    a    mining    engineer,    if   you    had    to   decide    th« 
system    for    a    new    mine,    you    would    drive    to    the 
boundary   for   th<>  coal    and   work   on   the  retreating 
.system? — I   did   not  say   that. 

16.778.  Then  what  did  you  say?— 1  said  the  whole 
question  was  one  for  consideration.     There  would  be 
advantage  in  driving  out  to  the  boundary  and  then 
retreating  home,    but   that  while   carrying  out   that 
process  you   would    be  holding   up   for  a   number   of 
years  the  development  of  the  colliery   so   far   as  the 
production  of  coal  is  concerned,  although  you  would 
reap   the  benefit   later   on  when   you   began   to  come 
home,  and  you  would  increacse  the  capital  whilst  you 
were  doing  the  driving  out  to  the  boundary. 

16.779.  Generally,    and,   save   in   exceptional   cases, 
you  would   drive  out   to  the   boundary:' — It  entirely 
depends   on    financial   considerations. 

16.780.  It   depends    upon    financial    considerations. 
You  talk  about  human  nature  in  that  connection,  as 
many  others  have  done.     Is  it  not  human  nature  to 
demand  a  quick  return  for  your  money? — I  think  it 
is  very  common  to  us  all. 

16.781.  In  that  case,  human  nature  that  has  been 
talked  so  much  about  at  this  Commission  is  directly 
opposed  to  driving  out   to   the   boundary? — I    should 
not   like    to   say    that.      I     am    driving   out   to   the 
boundary  now,  but  I  am  doing  it,  while  at  the  same 
time    I    am    keeping  up    the  output  by  going    away 
from  the  shaft. 

16.782.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  desire  to  get  a 
quick   return   on  capital   is   directly   opposed  in   tho 
general    case    to    the   system    of   driving  out    to    the 
boundary    and  working    the   coal    on    the   retreating 
system? — I  think   probably   that   would  be   necessary 
for  the  first  10   years  of  the  life  of  the  colliery. 

16.783.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean? — It  has  not 
been   proved  yet  that   driving  out   to  the  boundary 
in  all  cases  is  going  10  be  either  a  financial  success 
or  one  that  is  going  to  reduce  accidents. 

16.784.  You      agree      generally      it      is    quite      an 
engineering  proposition? — It   is,  I   agree. 

16.785.  Is    it    not    the    fact    that    human    nature, 
which    has    been    introduced    so    often    on   this  Com- 
mission   as  working  tho    national   interest,    would    in 
that  case  work  against  the  national  interest,  because 
you  would  want  a  quick  return  on  the  money? — That 
would  be  necessary  if  you  want  a  quick  return. 

16.786.  Is   it   not   the    fact   that   human    nature-   has 
prevented     the     proper     working    of     the     national 
resources,  because  you  do  not  get  a  quick  return   for 
your  money? — I  think   that  is  so. 

Hi. 787.  With  regard  to  the  managers'  salaries,  do 
you  mind  lelling  me  what  the  range  of  the  managers' 
salaries  are  in  Yorkshire.  What  is  the  smallest  salary 
you  have  heard  of? — The  smallest  salary  I  pay  myself 
is  j_VX)  a  year. 

16.788.  What  is  the  smallest  salary  von  hnvp  heard 
of? — In  some  of  the  small  collieries,  I  could  not  say, 
but  take  the  ordinary  collieries  I  should  think  about 
£500  a  year. 

16.789.  Do    you    think    that    is    sufficient    at    the. 
present    cost    of  living? — They  are  getting    bonuses 
upon   that. 

16.790.  With  the  bonuses,  come,   Mr.  Rhodes.     Do 
you    think    on    your   human    nature    theory    that    is 
sufficient   to   get  the   best  out  of   a  manager   of  the 
mine?     I    daresay    they    get,   with    the    bonus,   their 
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house  and  coal — that  is  about  the  lowest  scale  I  know 
of.    Some  of  the  higher  ones  go  to  as  much  as  £1,500. 

16.791.  Are  you  aware  there  are  complaints  made 
by  the  Mines  Managers'   Association  with  regard  to 
managers? — Not   in  Yorkshire. 

16.792.  I   am   not  speaking  of  Yorkshire?— I  have 
seen  it  in  the  papers. 

16.793.  Do  you  suggest  the  State  would  reduce  the 
salary? — I  do  not  suggest  that. 

16.794.  Have  you  heard  of  any  cases  of  national- 
isation or  municipalisation,  which   is  practically  the 
same  thing,    of  other   industries  where  the    salaries 
have  been  reduced? — No. 

16.795.  Has  it  not  been  the  experience,  taking  the 
telephone  system  and  the  London  trams,  that  wages 
and  salaries  were  not.  decreased  when  they  were  taken 
over!' — I   do  not  know.     1   take   it  from  you  that  is 
so. 

16.796.  Have  you   heard  the  Government  is  intro- 
ducing an  Electricity  Bill? — Yes. 

16.797.  Do  you  think  that  a  very  foolish  thing? — 
No. 

16.798.  AVhy   not  a   foolish  thing  if  that  incident 
of  private  gain  is  needed  and  by  such  an  extraordin- 
arv  basic  undertaking  when  under  the  Government. 
Why  is  it  a  foolish  thing  to  make  electricity  a  State 
monopoly? — I   do   not   know   they   are   making   it   a 
State    monopoly.      We   are    doing    a    great    deal    of 
electrical  work  for  the  collieries  round  Chesterfield. 

16.799.  Have    you    heard    they  have  electricity    in 
Cologne? — I  do  not  know.     I  have  some  sons  there. 

16.800.  Do  you  know  our  soldiers  ask  why  the  work- 
ing  people   have   electricity   and    they   have    not   at 
home? — No. 

16.801.  To  come  back  to  the  Government  Electricity 
Bill,   if  the  incident  of  private  gain   is  necessary  to 
mako  that  industry  give  the  best  result,  is  it  not  a 
deplorable  thing  that  the  Government   has   n-.uv,i»   . 
ised  electricity? — 1  should  not  say  so. 

16.802.  AVhy? — There    are    districts    where    private 
enterprise    has    not    developed    at    all.      There    are 
districts    where    private   enterprise    is    dealing    with 
electricity,   and  the  Yorkshire  Power  Corporation   is 
one.      There   is  a   large  enterprise  in   the   north  of 
England,  Newcastle. 

16.803.  Electricity,    you     know,     is     coal     in     this 
country? — Yes. 

16.804.  Why  human  nature  applied  to  coal  in  the 
form  of   electricity   should   fail    in   the  case  of   coal 
nationalisation    and    should    not  fail    in    the  case  of 
electricity  is  not  clear.     What  was  the  difference  in 
your    mind? — There    is    no    objection    at    all    to   the 
Government  to  do  that  if  they  like.     So  far  as  coal  is 
concerned  they  can  take  100,000  acres  and  sink  shafts 
and  work  the  coal  pits  themselves  just  in  the  same 
way  as  they  can  start  and  deal  with  certain  areas  of 
electric  undertakings  themselves. 

16.805.  That  is  not  my  point.     You  do  not  oppose 
the  Government  nationalisation  of   electricity? — No, 
so  long  as  they  give  facilities  for  private  enterprise 
as  well. 

16.806.  They  are  not  going  to   do  that. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  Have  you  evidence  of  that? 
I  should  like  evidence  whether  the  Government  is 
going  to  nationalise  the  electrical  undertakings.  This 
discussion  is  on  the  question  whether  the  Government 
decides  to  nationalise  electricity  in  this  country.  I 
know  of  no  decision  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
this. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  We  did  not  know  of 
many  of  the  things  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  put,  but  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham  did  not  intervene  then. 

Chairman :  We  had  better  keep  to  the  question  of 
coal. 

Sir  Arthur  JJuckham :  This  question  of  electricity 
has  importance. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  I  submit  I  ought  to  have 
the  same  protection  as  Sir  Adam  Nimmo.  Sir  Adam 
Nimmo  was  putting  leading  questions,  and  I  asked  if 
we  might  have  the  answers.  I  am  not  putting  lead- 
ing questions. 

Sir  Arthur  Dur.kham:  Sir  Leo  is  asking  if  the 
Government  is  dealing  with  electricity. 

Chairman:  We  need  not  trouble  about  electricity 
in  this  Commission.  Perhaps  there  will  be  another 


Commission  with  regard  to  that.  Sir  Leo,  you  do 
not  want  to  introduce  electricity.  This  witness  has 
now  taken  over  three  hours,  and  I  have  still  over  00 
witnesses  to  call.  We  shall  never  finish. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  I  have  not  taken  three 
hours. 

Chairman:   You  have  been  most  considerate. 

16.807.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  If  the  Government 
decided  to  nationalise,  would  it  not  be  important  to 
buy  coal  on  the  best  possible  terms? — Yes.     It  ought 
to  obtain  the  available  sources  of  power  at  a  large 
number    of    collieries    and    other    works    which    are 
available  and  which  would  go  to  waste  if  not  utilised. 

16.808.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  big  district  coal  trusts  or  a  number  of  trusts, 
and)  the  country  buying  coal  or  electricity  from  the 
trust  or  trusts? — It  would  buy  its  coal  from  the  trade 
as  well. 

16.809.  Would   not  the   trust  have  the  power   and 
opportunity,    unless    special    provisions   were    taken, 
of  holding  up  the  supply  of  coal? — I  hardly  think  that 
could  be  so. 

16.810.  You  know  that  has  occurred  in  other  coun- 
tries?— Yes.     I   do    not   know   myself   it   could  occur 
here  unless  there  was  an  enormous  demand  for  coal. 

16.811.  The    German    Government    had    to   protect 
itself  against  coal  trusts,  for  example? — I  believe  that 
is  so. 

16.812.  Is  not  that  up  against  the  formation  of  coal 
trusts  in  this  country? — That  is  up  against  the  for- 
mation of  coal  trusts  in  this  country. 

16.813.  With    regard    to   the    matter    of    the    thin 
seams.  I  understand  you   to  say   as  much   as  12   per 
-ent.    is   lef£?— Yes. 

16.814.  You  do  not  contend  in  your  answer  that  was 
necessary? — I  do,  because  we  work  a  number  of  banks 
in  different  ways,  and  if  I  had  known  I  was  going  to 
he  asked  as  to  this  I  should  have  produced  the  plans 
and  the  method   of  working  we  adopted.     We  tried 
three  ways  of  working :   the  working  of  the  coal  seam 
out  and  leaving  in  the  top  portion  and  leaving  the 
next  portion. 

16.815.  Was  it  engineering  difficulties  or  financial? 
— Engineering  entirely. 

16.816.  Financial   difficulties  having  jiothing  to  do 
with  it?— No. 

16.817.  You    have    not    advised     any    engineering 
people  to  save  that  12  per  cent,  for  you?-  No,  it  was 
entirely  a  question  of  the  roof. 

16.818.  With  regard  to  costing,  you  said  it  was  a 
great    advantage   to  compare  costing   and   operations 
at  d'fferent  collieries? — Yes. 

16.819.  Do  not  you  think  under  nationalisation  the 
opportunities  you  have  had  to  compare  different  com- 
panies'   methods  would  obtain  throughout  the  entire 
country? — I    think    it    probably   would. 

16.S20.  Would  not  that  be  a  greater  advantage 
under  nationalisation  to  compare  methods  and  costs? 
— It  would  be  an  advantage. 

lp<  $91.  With  regard  to  the  efficienev  of  the  mines 
in  Yorkshire;  you  know  Mr.  Mottram  ? — Yes. 

16.822.  Do   you   think   he   is   a   man   of   good  judg- 
ment?— Yes. 

16.823.  Are  you  aware  he  told  us  he  puts  the  pro- 
portion of  mines  where  up-to-date  plant  is  employed 
at  about  one-third? — I  should  think  he  is  about  right. 

16.824.  Is   not   that    rather  a  serious   reflection    on 
the  efficiency  of  mining  in  Yorkshire?-  I  should  like 
to  say  this.     The  two-thirds  were  sunk  40  or  50  years 
as;o.        They    put    down    what    was   fairly   up-to-date 
nhint  at  the  time,  and  at  that  time  the  wildest  dream 
in  the  way  of  output  was  1,000  tons  a  day.     That  has 
risen   to    4,000    and    even    more    than    that.     We   are 
winding  7  tons  where  they  used  to  wind  1  ton.     Com- 
pnrinT  the  two  things,  no  doubt  he  was  proving  that. 

16.825.  Do  you   agree   with   Mr.    Mottram   that   in 
many  case  it  could  be  brought  up-to-date? — I  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

16.826.  With  regard  to  the  riding  in  of  the  men. 
tell  me  what  in  the  case  of  your  own  collieries  stands 
in  the  way  of  riding  the  men  underground? — We  ride 
a  great  number  of  our  own  colliers. 

16.827.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  where  it 
is   not   practised?     What  stands  in   the   way?     Is   it 
conservatism,   financial    difficulties   'or     what?  -  T     do 
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not  know  exactly  wli:it.  the  difficulty  is.  In  many 
(•JIM'S  tlicy  h:iv(>  not  siiitJiMc  roads  in  uhieh  they  could 
inn  .1  ru|>c  lii  £<i  t'nstiT  limn  jiliout,  <mc  nulc  or  two 
miles  :in  liniir,  which  is  jin  endless  rope  rate,  which 
is  useless  for  riding  men  in  aud  not  a  suitable  road. 
No  doubt  IliciM-  muds  could  be  made  to  do  it,  but  it 
\miild  take  a  long  tinio  to  make  them. 

16.828.  That     is     not     a     matter     of     engineering 
difficulty?— No. 

16.829.  It  is  a  matter  of  bringing  the  method  up- 
>tu  and  providing  the  money P— Yes,  and  I  think 

it  would  pay  to  do  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Before  I  Mk  any  questions, 
i  here  has  been  the  question  brought  up  again  of  Mr. 
Walsh.  Can  wo  find  out  why  Mr.  Walsh  was  not  on 
the  Committee? 

Chairman :    I  will  try  and  find  out. 

16.830.  Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:   With  regard  to  this 
question  of  the  difficulty  of  the  private  ownership  of 
minerals,    could   you    tell    us   in    what   percentage  of 
cases  difficulties  arise   from   private   ownership?     Do 
you  have  a  case  a  year? — No. 

16.831.  You  do  not  have  a  case  a  year  brought  to 
your    knowledge   of    difficulties   arising    from    private 
ownership? — No. 

16.832.  It  does  not  mean  you  as  n  colliery  proprietor 
or  owner  aro  in   any  great  difficulties? — No. 

16.833.  There  has  been  a  discussion  here  with  regard 
tn  the  difficulty  some  mines  have  of  paying  their  way. 
Can'vou  suggest  any  method  of  assisting  those  mines, 
short  of  nationalisation  or  unification,  in  which  those 
poorer  mines  could  be  assisted? — They  could  only  be 
assisted  by   a  group   system  under  which  the  better 
mines  assisted  their  poorer  brethren. 

16.834.  They    could     assist    them    with    advice?— 
Advice   would    not   go   very   far. 

16.835.  Would  the  assistance  have  to  be  financial? 
— When  you  are  in  extremis  mere  advice  does  not  help 
very  much. 

16.836.  Could  they  do  it  by  joining  up  the  work- 
ings?— I   do   not  think  so. 

16.837.  It  would  have  to  be  finance? — It  would  have 
to  be  finance. 

l(i.838.  With  regard  to  the  smtrll  coal  which  is  left 
in  the  mine,  has  there  been  a  co-operation  amongst 
coal  miners  to  provide  new  methods  of  dealing  with  it? 
— In  connection  with  the  small  coal  left  in  the  mine, 
the  introduction  of  washeries  revolutionised  the  trade 
altogether  in  South  Yorkshire.  Prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  washeries,  small  coal  could  not  be  dealt 
with,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  With  the 
introduction  of  washeries,  something  like,  in  many 
cases,  50  per  cent,  of  the  output  was  washed  and  the 
small  coal  was  re-mixed  with  large,  after  being 
washed  and  collected.  That  got  rid  of  the  difficulty 
of  small  coal  to  a  certain  extent.  That,  coupled  with 
the  development  of  the  coking  industry,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  what  is  the  market  for  the  coke  in  the 
future. 

16,839.  There  is  still  a  quantity  of  small  coal  left 
on  the  pit  bank? — There  is  none  to  a  great  extent. 

lf,.^40.  Is  it  the  war  that  has  cleared  that  off?— 
It  was  the  introduction  of  the  washerios.  In  York- 
shire there  were  large  dumps,  but  these  have  nearly 
all  disappeared. 

16.841 .  You  do  not  know  anything  about  Notting- 
ham?— I  do. 

16.842.  They  have  a  lot  of  small  coal  there?— Yes. 

16.843.  Is  there  any  co-operative  work  being  done 
amongst  the  coalowners  for  handling  the  small  coal? 
—No. 

16.844.  With  regard  to  walking;  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have   the  men   walk    as  little   aa  possible? — It  is. 
When  the  time  is  limited,  the  question  is  to  get  the 
men  to  and  fro  as  quickly  as  possible.     It  must  be  an 
advantage  to  the  men  to  get  there  fresh   instead   of 
tired. 

16.845.  Is  it  harder  walking  or  working? — I  should 
say  working  than  walking. 

Mr.  Robert  SmilUe'.  Miiy  I  clear  up  the  position 
of  Mr.  Walsh  ?  Mr.  Walsh  was  not  a  member  of  this 
Committee. 

MM8 


NII   .\illnu   Duckham:   Wat*  he  asked  to  be? 

Mr.  Smillie :  He  is  not  on  the  list.  You  said  thnra 
".is  no  Labour  member  on  tho  Committee. 

Sir  I  i  Ih  in  liiickhiim  :  1  nsked  the  question,  and  the 
Chairman  said  he  would  try  and  find  out. 

'  'Imii  nnin:  You  want  to  know  if  he  was  asked? 

N/r  .\illini   lluckham:  And  his  ground*  for  refusing. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  All  those  co-opted  were  mining 
men. 

Chairman :  Yes.  The  additional  members  were  Mr. 
Forster  Brown,  whom  we  have  had  here,  Sir  Adam 
Nimmo,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Sir  Thomas  Uadcliffe  Kllis. 

16.846.  Mr.   I'nln  i-t  Ni;i///ic:   We  have  heard  it  sug- 
gested  this   report   of  the   Committee   on  which   you 
served  was  drawn  by  the  Chairman,  and  it  is  a  report 
you  signed.     Is    that  true?     It   is   the   Committee's 
report.     Did  they  meet  to  deliberate  on  their  report? 
—Yes. 

16.847.  You  met  from   time  to  time  and   discussed 
this  report  of  tho  Committee? — Yes. 

16.848.  There   is   no  truth   in  saying  it  is  not  the 
report  of   the  Committee? — The  Committee  sat  and 
discussed  the  report  from  beginning  to  end. 

16.849.  It  has  been  said  this  Committee  was  set  up 
to  deal   with   such    questions  as   this    Commission    is 
dealing  with  now.    Is  it  not  the  fact  at  the  same  time, 
shortly  prior  to  this  Committee  being  set  up  on  which 
you  served,  there  was  a  Coal  Conservation  Committee 
sitting  dealing  with  the  question  of  barriers,  flooding 
of  mines,  and  all  questions  of  waste  of  coal  and  the 
working  of  coal? — Yes. 

16.850.  Are  you  aware  of  that?— Yes. 

16.851.  Did  you  see  the  report  of  that  Committee? 
—Yes. 

16.852.  Was    there   not    a    number  of   mining    men 
upon  it? — Yes. 

16.853.  Practical  mining  engineers?-   Ye-.. 

16.854.  They  did  deal  with  the  barrier  less  and  of 
small  coal  and  all  those  questions? — Yes. 

16.855.  Was  there  any  necessity  for  this  Committee 
being  set  up  subsequent  to  it,  and  set  up  by  men  who 
knew   nothing   about  the  question  and   dealing   with 
such  question  ?--T  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was 
for  setting  up  the  Commission  at  all.    It  was  set  up, 
and  I  was  asked  to  come  and  sit  upon  it. 

16.856.  Was  it  not  the  Acquisition  of  Land.  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

16.857.  What  had   it  to  do  with  the  loss  of  small 
coal  and  barriers? — I  do  not  know  why  it  was  set  up 
or  anything.     I  know  I  was  asked  to  sit  upon  it  and 
did  so. 

16.858.  Is  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  correct  in  saying  that 
the  retreating  method  of  working  coal  has  only  re- 
cently been  thought  of?     Is  it  not  as  old  as  40.  50 
years"  or  60  years? — I  did  not  gather  that  Sir  Adam 
Nimmo  said  that. 

16.859.  He  said  it  was  only  of  recent  date? — I  know 
in   Durham  I  have  been  working  there.     That  must 
have  been  driven  30  years  ago,   and  the  pillars  are 
coming  back  now. 

16.860.  30,   40,  or  60  years  ago  there  was   worked 
pillar  and  stall.     Did  you  get  to  the  barrier  first  and 
bring  back  ? — I  think  that  is  right. 

16.861.  Did  you  work  to  the  barrier   and   bring  it 
back  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  waste  behind  you? 
—Yes. 

16.862.  It  is  not  of  recent  date?— No.     It  is  quite 
on  all  fours,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,   with  long 
wall. 

16.863.  I  know  that.     WTiat  you  require  to  do  in 
opening  up   a  seam  is  to  sink  as  near  to  the  centre 
as   possible,    things    being   equal,    to   get   to  the   rfip 
of  the  field   and  drive   narrow  places   and  have-  your 
extreme  benefit? — Yes. 

16.864.  And  then  drive  away  long  wall  and  bring 
it  back?— Yes. 

16.865.  That    would    prevent   the   weight    which    is 
such    trouble    to   mining    managers   over    your    ro»in 
roads?     Yes,  undoubtedly. 

16.866.  I  believe  you  feel  sure  that  it  is  a  financial 
difficulty  which  prevents  that  being  done.      If    that 
is   done  probably  in   addition   to   the  sinking   of  the 
shaft  it  may  take  2,  3  or  4  years  to  drive  narrow  to 
the  boundary,  according  to  the  distance. you  have  to 
go?— Yes, 
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16867  It  would  depend  whether  it  was  5  yards 
or  6 'yards  as  to  its  taking  2  or  3  years?— Or  more. 

16,868.  You  would  be  paying  your  dead  rent  to  the 
useless  royalty  owner  all  that  time  P-Tbat ^  would  he 
so  unless  you  provided  for  a  minimum  rent. 

16  869  Under  your  present  leases  if  you  broke  away, 
in  which  case  this  would  be  the  best  way  to  work 
L  <S  vou  would  be  paying  £10000,  £30,000  or 
£30  000  during  the  time  you  were  endeavouring  to  gel 
to  the  extreme  end?-In  some  leases  the  minimum 
rent  rises  up  to  the  10th  yea* ;  that  would  give  time 
for  development 

16  870  I  daresay  there  is  hardly  anything  in  con- 
nection with  the  industry  of  mining  or  inspection  you 
have  not  read  or  have  knowledge  of.  Do  you  re- 
member any  reform  at  all  that  has  been  proposed 
since  the  year  1842  down  to  the  present  time  that  has 
not  been  opposed  by  the  mine  owner  and  land  owner 
in  this  country.  I  was  reading  during  the  week-end 
history  with  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  mines 
and  miners.  Do  you  remember  anything  not  opposed, 
The  same  system  that  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  put  to  you  was 
not  made  'without  opposition.  From  the  yeaT  1 
right  down  to  1862  it  was  proposed  again  and  again 
by  skilled  men  in  the  mining  industry  that  there 
ought  to  he  two  shafts,  or  three  or  four  or  five. 
Then  an  explosion  took  place  in  which  a  large  number 
of  men  were  killed,  and  a'fter  every  explosion  from 
1850  to  1862  it  was  said  there  ought  to  be  two  shafts, 
and  did  not  the  employers  oppose  that?— They  may 
have  done. 

16.871.  Did  they   not  oppose  the   second   shaft9  - 
could  not  .say  from  memory.     They  may  have  done. 

16.872.  Do    you    remember    in     1862    the    Hartley 
disaster  took  place? — Yes. 

16.873.  Do  not  you   know   that  had  to  take   place 
in  which  204  men  lost  their  lives  before  we  had  the 
second   shaft  down?— That  is   so,   I   believe. 

16.874.  Up  to  that  time  did  they  not  oppose  it  on 
the  ground  of  expense? — That  may  be  so. 

16.875.  The  mine  owners  said  there  would  be  100 
much  expense  to  put  a  second  shaft;  one  shaft  was 
sufficient   on    the    ground   of    expense.      I   put    it    to 
you.  on  the  ground  of   expense  you  did  not  develop 
the    coal    fields    in    this    country   on    the    retreating 
system,  and  every  mining  engineer  believes  that  would 
be   the   safest   as   far  as  life   and   limb  is  concerned. 
Is   it  not  always   a  question  of   expense? — I    do   not 
think  it  is   altogether  a  question  of  expense.     There 
are  physical  difficulties  which   are  not  quite  certain 
to  be  got  over. 

16.876.  If  you  are  convinced  it  would  lead  to  greater 
snfety   and  saving  of  lives  or  limbs  of   the  men  em- 
ployed  underground,   would    you   not    say    it    ought 
to  be  done? — I  shoiild  do  it. 

16.877.  I  feel  sure  you  would.     I  think  you  are  a 
director  of  11  companies? — Yes;  I  could  not  say  the 
exact  number. 

1'6,878.  Most  of  which   are   fairly  successful? — Yes. 

16,879.  I  am  going  to  hint  because  you  are  a 
director  they  are  successful,  or  is  it  because  they  are 
successful  you  are  a  director?  I  am  not  a  director. 
I  suppose  there  is  -a  salary  paid  to  directors  of  com- 
panies?— Yes. 

Ii6,880.  In  every  case,  as  far  as  you  know? — Yes. 

1'6.881.  Would  I  put  it  too  high  if  I  were  to  say 
mining  managers  like  yourself  get  as  high  a  fee  in 
every  case  where  you  are  a  director  of  10,  12  or  20 
companies  as  the  average  colliery  manager  holding  a 
first-class  mining  certificate  gets? — No,  the  remunera- 
tion of  a  director  is  not  on  such  an  elaborate  scale 
as  that,  so  far  as  colliery  directors  are  concerned. 

16.882.  Would  I   be  right   in  saying  your  position 
with   regard  to  the   average   remuneration,  say,    for 
10  companies  comes  out   at   £300  a  year? — No,  not 
quite  as  much  as  that.     Put  it  a  little  bit  less;  there 
is  not  much  in  it. 

16.883.  Would    you    be  surprised    to  know    n    verv 
considerable  number  of  managers  hold  first-class  cer- 
tificates and  are  responsible  for  the  management  of 
mines   who    before    the  war    had    less  than    £300    a 
year? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  ahame  if  they 
bad. 


16,884.  We  asked  for  the  return,  from  all  mines 
of  first  and  second  class  certificated  men.  With 
regard  to  the  whole  free  owners  of  the  mines  and 
the  holders  of  the  royalties,  you  say  there  will  be 
no  incentive  to  gain,  and  consequently  you  would  not 
get  the  best  from  men  under  nationalisation  as  under 
private  ownership.  You  agree  with  that?-  I  think 
the  incentive  to  gain  does  make  a  man  put  forward 
his  best  efforts. 

16,886.  What,  would  you  say,  men  do  not  put 
forward  their  beet  efforts  unless  financial  gain  is 
behind  them? — I  am  afraid,  speaking  generally,  that 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  everybody  does  not 
work  as  hard  when  paid  day  wages  as  when  lie  geta 
a  little  bit  on  the  top  for  extra  effort. 

16.886.  Are   you    aware  there    are  12    others    here 
serving    on    this    Commission    without    any    hope   of 
gain? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

16.887.  Do  you  think  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  is  doing  his 

best? I  think  so   at  the  present  time,  but  whether 

he  would  go  on  year  after  year  doing  that — he  would 
get  rather  tired. 

16.888.  Did   you  not  serve   for   some  years  on    the 
Coal  Organisation  Committee?— I  did. 

16.889.  Do  you  think  you  did  good  work  on  that 
— I  did  my  best. 

16,880.  Would  you  allow  me  to  say  you  did  very 
good  work  indeed,  and  the  Government  thought  so 
too  Was  it  for  financial  gain  you  served  upon  it? 

—No. 

16.891.  Do  you  think  I  served  upon  it  for  financial 
gain? — We  did  not  get  much  financial  gain. 

16.892.  Did  you    not   agree    with    Mr.    Pease    and 
other  coal  owners'  representatives  and  three  miners' 
representatives   to    ask    the    Government    to  fix    the 
limit  of  the  price  of  coal? — We  did. 

16.893.  Were  yon  not  afra'id  that  under  competition 
the  coal  being  scarce  the  price  would  go  up  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  poor  people  of  the  country  to  get  it? 
— That  was  our  opinion. 

16.894.  Would   it   have   been   in    your  interests   or 
the  miners'  interests  if  the  price  of  coal  should  have 
gone  up? — It  might  have  been. 

16.895.  Did  not  the  miners  and  the  owners  sacrifice 
themselves  to  see  that  the  poor  consumers  of  the  coal 
got  their  coal   at  a  reasonable  price? — I  think  they 
looked  at  it  from -patriotic  lines. 

16.896.  You    have   told    us   here    and   re-told    us  in 
your   prtcis  that   under   private  ownership   the   con- 
sumer was  protected? — I  think  he  is. 

16.897.  By  competition? — Yes. 

16.898.  There  was  nothing  to  protect  the  consumer 
until  we  stepped  in  and  advised  the  Government  to 
stop  it? — That  was  the  abnormal  state  of  things. 

16.899.  The   Government  had   to  actually   step   in; 
then  do  you  remember  what  you  added  to  the  recom- 
mendations?    You  asked   the   Government  to  fix  the 
price  at  not  more  than  4s.  higher  than  pre-war  times. 
Do  you  remember  that  that  was  done  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Government  would  fix  the  price  on  eac' 
commodity  in  which  the  coal  was  to  be  used?     Di 
the  Government  do  that? — I  am  not  aware  they  did. 

16.900.  I  agree  they  d'd  not.     We  fixed   the  price 
of   coal   to   the  communities   that   depend   upon   coal 
such   as   shipping   and   steel.     Are   you   really   afraid 
nationalisation  cannot  successfully  undertake  the  pro- 
duction of  coal?     Are   you   afraid  the   nation   would 
not  get  the  assistance  of  such   men   as  yourself  and 
Sir    Adam    Nimmo    and    Mr.    Cooper   and   the   other 
gentlemen  who  know  all  about  coal? — I  do  not  know 
why  they  should  not  get  the  services  of  those  men. 
At  the  same  time  I  doubt  if  they  would  get  any  better 
results  than  they  do  to-day. 

16.901.  Would  it  not  be  putting  men  like  yourself 
who  know  all  about  the  coal  trade  down  at  a  very  lowj 
value   if  you    said    you    would  serve  individuals   but! 
would    not   serve  the   State?     Everybody   during  thej 
last  few  years  have  given  their  services  to  the  Statej 
and  you  are  not  afraid  they  would  not  get  the  besti 
men  in   the  country? — I   think  they  would   do  their 
best  to  get  the   best  men. 

16.902.  Do  you  know  the  real  state  of  the  accom-i 
modation  the  miners  and  children  have  been  kept  int 
for  years  and  the  great  danger  to  life  and  limb  under-i 
ground?     Do  you  not  know  that  these  things  could  W 
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improved  by  State  ownership?  If  you  believe  that  in 
s.i  would  you  not  fight  for  State  ownership? — If  I 
lielieved  it' was  so  I  should  fight  for  State  ownership. 

16.903.  You   ilo  not    think   there   would    lx<  any   im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  the  miners  and  their 
wives    and    children    by    State    ownership? — I    think 
they    can   bo   improved,    and   ought   to  be  improved, 
without  Stato  ownership. 

16.904.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  with  regard  to  Sir  Leo  Money's  question  that 
i he    majority  of  the   men   working   at  your  collieries 
ride  to  work? — I  said  I  thought  the  great  bulk  did. 
They  do  at  Monk  Bretton. 

16.905.  At  Frickley  and  at  Grimethorpe? — I  think 
they  ride  down  one  district. 

16.906.  Only    one    part.     Three    parts    of   the    men 
there  do  not  ride  at  all? — They  can  go  down  two  ways. 

16.907.  North  Staveley  ?— They  do  there. 

16.908.  Monckton? — I  really  do  not  know. 

16.909.  Monk  Bretton  ?— They  do  there. 


16.910.  Silverwood?— At    Silverwood    they    do    not. 
We  are  putting  in  n  main  and  tail  haulage  now. 

16.911.  In   five  or  six  of  the  John    Urown  pita  they 
only  ride  two? — Yes. 

16.912.  And  in  two  or  three  other  pits  they  do  not 
ride? — They  are  making  arrangements  at  tho*«  place*, 
and   the   roads   are  being   driven   (to  that   when    they 
get  further  away  they  will  be  able  to  ride  straight  in. 

16.913.  The  majority  do  not  ride? — No. 

16,91-1.  X/'i-  l.i:<>  VMUta  Money:  On  that,  the 
answer  given  to  me  obviously  was  inaccurate  and  J 
want  to  put  my  question  again.  In  the  minority, 
and  not  in  the  majority,  what,  is  it  that  has  stood 
in  the  way  for  the  last  10  years  in  preventing  suoh 
an  obvious  economy  being  adopted? — The  newer 
collieries  have  not  got  far  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  run  them  in. 

1S.915.  What  has  stood  in  the  way  of  riding  the 
men  to  work  underground?  Has  it  been  conservatism, 
inertia,  financial  difficulty,  or  what  is  it  that  has 
stood  in  the  way? — There  is  nothing  that  has  stood 
in  the  way. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    May  I  suggest  that  there          Chairman:  Yes,  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon.     That 
should  be  circulated  to  the  Commission  the  Govern        is  a  very  good   suggestion, 
ment    Bill     establishing  the  control     of    electricity? 

forget  the  exact  title  of  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HBNBY  BAILEY,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


16,910.  Chairman:  If  I  might  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Commission,  perhaps  when  it 
comes  to  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  two 
gentlemen  on  one  side  and  two  gentlemen  on  the 
other  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  ask  questions 
Up  to  the  present  moment  the  Commission  has  asked 
17,000  questions.  I  think  perhaps  we  might  hnv* 
a  little  restriction  in  the  number  of  questions. 

Mr.  Bailey  says:  "I  am  a  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Member  of  Uie 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  Fellow  of  tho 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  Senior  Partner  of  the  Firm  of  S.  and  .1. 
Bailey,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineers,  of  Birmingham. 
My  firm  are  mining  advisers  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  many  others 
owning  mineral  properties  in  North  and  South 
Staffordsire,  Warwickshire,  Shropshire,  Mont- 
gomeryshire,  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Carmarthenshire,  Dorset  and 
"Cent." 

That  is  Mr.  Bailey's  description  and  his  manv 
qualifications.  I  will  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Bailey,  to 
be  good  enough  to  read  your  report  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  beginning  at 

Paragraph  3. — There  is  a  part  of  paragraph  2  that 
should  like  to  refer  to. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  firm  for  forty  years. 
Of  that  time  I  was  sixteen  years  resident  in 
Glamorganshire,  being  general  manager  of  the  Hills 
Plymouth  Company,  Limited,  when  I  developed  the 
lower  coal  seams,  and  raised  the  output  from  about 
250  to  800  thousand  tons  a  year." 

16,917.  Sir  Allan  Smith:  May  I  ask  whether  that 
is  250,000  to  800,000?— That  is  so. 

"  3.  I  have  negotiated  and  carried  through  very 
many  coal  and  ironstone  leases,  and  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  letting  values  as  to  royalties  and 
wayleaves,  and  I  have  had  many  difficult  and  intricate 
problems  to  deal  with,  but  only  in  one  or  two  isolated 
cases  have  the  negotiations  fallen  through.  In  not  a 
few  cases  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  advise  owners 
of  minerals  to  give  their  lessees  substantial  assistance. 
Such  cases  as  those  mentioned  by  Sir  Richard  Ked<- 
mayne  are,  I  think,  negligible  and  do  not  affect  the 
necessary  national  output. 

4.  The  proof  and  development  of  minerals  of  the 
nature  of  speculations  have  frequently  been  carried 
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out  by  the  mineral  owners  themselves,  and  tho  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  instances  where  present  or  former 
clients  of  my  firm  have  done  so:  — 

(o)  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  between  1865  and 
1869,  had  a  series  of  boreholes  put  down  on 
his  Sandwell  Estate  near  West  Bromwich 
when  his  initial  expenditure  was  about 
£2,000. 

Upon  -this  proof  the  Sandwell  Park 
Colliery  was  established,  and  in  47  years 
has  produced  an  output  totalling  nearly 
ten  million  tons. 

Following  this  enterprise,  my  father 
initiated  the  Hamstead  Colliery  further  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Eastern  Boundary 
of  the  visible  coalfield. 

Lord  Dartmouth  has  also  made  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  minimum  rents 
of  the  Sandwell  Park  Colliery  Company, 
and  has  also  reduced  the  royalty  from  6d. 
to  5d.  a  ton. 

(6)  Lord  Calthorpe  in  1875  instructed  my  firm  to 
undertake  the  proof  of  the  Thick  coal  under 
his  estate  at  Perry  Barr,  near  Birmingham, 
and  some  £40,000  were  expended  thereon. 
The  coal  thereunder  has  for  many  years 
past  been  worked  from  the  Hamstead 
Colliery. 

(c)  Mr.  A.  L.  Vernon,  of  Hilton  Park,  AVolver- 
hampton,  has  on  various  occasions  given 
substantial  assistance  to  his  lessees.  Holly 
Bank  Colliery,  for  instance,  were  exhaust- 
ing tho  best  seams  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Western  Boundary  Fault  of  the  old  coal- 
field, and  Mr.  Vernon  contributed  £40,000 
out  of  royalties  and  has  spent  £68,523  in 
purchasing  minerals  under  this  area  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  colliery  com- 
pany in  their  developments,  straightening 
the  boundary  of  his  mineral  estate,  and 
leaving  barriers  for  security  against  fiord- 
ing  his  deep  mines. 

While  little  or  no  return  has  yet  been 
received  by  Mr.  Vernon  from  the  money 
expended,  'the  result  has  been  that  the 
mines  on  the  down-throw  side  of  what  used 
to  be  known  as  "  the  Western  Boundary 
Fault  "  near  Wolverhampton  have  been 
proved,  and  workable  coal  extending  under 
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many  square  miles  outside  Mr.  Vernon's 
property  is  ready  for  development,  from 
whir-h  Mr.  Vernon  will  get  no  pecuniary 
advantage— in  fact,  for  some  time  past  the 
principals  of  the  Holly  Bank  Company 
have  been  taking  up  leases  and  purchasing 
minerals  under  this  area. 

(d)  Lord  Hatherton,  the  owner  of  the  Teddesley 

Estate,  situated  to  the  south  of  Stafford, 
In  1897  gave  my  firm  instructions  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  lost  shafts 
funk  sixteen  years  before  at  a  cost  of 
£100,000  by  the  Kindt  Chaudron  system, 
Bnd  which  had  been  lying  derelict.  A  sum 
of  £35,000  was  spenl  in  recovering  one  of 
the  shafts  by  securing  the  tubbing  below 
the  water-bearing  strata,  and  sinking  to 
a  depth  of  550  yards  through  all  known 
seams  of  coal  in  the  Cannock  Chase  district, 
which  were  found  to  be  of  exceptional 
quality  and  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
97  feet.  The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Littleton  Collieries,  Limited,  which 
have  produced  an  output  totalling  5  million 
tons  up  to  the  end  of  1918. 

The  coal  seams  thus  proved  have  been 
correlated  with  those  of  the  Lilleshall 
Collieries  in  Shropshire,  lying  twelve  miles 
to  the  west  of  Littleton,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  workable  coals  of  great  value 
are  continuous  throughout  this  area,  and 
possibly  extend  to  the  North  Staffordshire 
coalfield,  many  miles  to  the  north.  The 
royalty  Lord  Hathorton  is  receiving  is 
4d.  a  ton- 

(e)  Sir  Francis    Newdigate,    on  his   Arbury  and 

Astley  Estates,  Warwickshire,  in  1903  put 
down  a  borehole  and  proved  the  "Warwick- 
shire Thick  coal.  Afterwards  Sir  Francis 
Newdigate  established  the  colliery,  expend- 
ing thereon  about  £190,000. 

(f)  Lord    Crewe   helped    tli»    Madeley   Coal    and 

Iron  Company  with  £1^,000  when  they 
were  in  difficulties  which  threatened  the 
closing  of  the  colliery - 

5.  Instances  of   such  proofs    and   developments    by 
owners  of  minerals  up  and  down  Great  Britain  could 
be    multiplied,    some    even,    like    Lord   Londonderry, 
Earl    FitzWilliam    and    others,    working    their    own 
minerals,  to  the  present  day. 

Tho  State  has  never  undertaken  either  proof  or 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
and  it  savours  of  usurpation  to  suggest  nationalisa- 
tion now  that  mineral  owners  and  private  individuals 
have  explored  vast  areas  and  recovered  vast  mineral 
wealth  which  was  unknown  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Such  a  policy  as  above  all  detrimental  to  the  miners' 
best  interests,  for  wages  are  kept  up  by  the  natural 
demand  for  labour,  and  capital  expenditure  upon 
colliery  undertakings  must  be  encouraged  so  that  the 
increasing  population  may  be  absorbed  and  not^come 
into  competition  with  the  men  employed  in  existing 
collieries. 

No  matter  what  systems  are  devised  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  it  will  come  back  into  the  pockets  of 
people  who  take  care  of  it.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  labour 
if  they  encouraged  the  use  of  capital  upon  industrial 
concerns  instead  of  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
private  enterprise. 

6.  In    my    experience   royalties   generally   are    now 
much  lower  than  in   former  years,  and,  further,   the 
percentage  which  royalties  bear  to  the  selling  price  of 
coal  is  continually  falling. 

The  Holly  Bank  Colliery  royalties  in  1869  were  9d. 
to  6cl.  a  ton.  and  are  now  4s.  to  3d.  (75  per  cent,  or 
the  output  being  at  3d.). 

Lord  Hatherton.  in  1869,  obtained  6fd.  a  ton 
royalty  on  coal  in  the  Great  Wyrley  district,  whereas 
4d.  a  toni  only  is  now  paid  in  the  adjoining  area  by 
the  Littleton  Collieries. 


I  put  in  three  diagrams*  :  — 

A  general  diagram  showing  the  average  selling  price 
of  coal  from  the  pit  head  from  1882  to  1916  inclusive 
and  the  percentage  which  a  royalty  of  6d.  a  ton  repre- 
sents. A  diagram  '  A  '  showing  the  average  selling 
price  at  the  pit  head  of  coal  from  a  particular 
colliery  from  1905  to  1918  inclusive  and  the  percentage 
which  the  royalty  of  4d.  a  ton  represents." 

May  I  explain  that? 

16.918.  Chairman :    If  you  please. — You   will  see  a 
dotted  line  marked  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper — 6d.  a 
ton.     Then   you   have  a   black   line  representing  the 
average  selling  price  from  about  5s.  9d.  to  the  present 
price,  15s.  9d.,  in  1916.    When  I  made  these  diagrams 
I  had  not  got  the  figuras  for  the  years  1917  and  1918 
or  else  I  would  have  added  them.     The  shaded  line 
shows    the    percentage   of    the    selling    price   to    the 
royalty.     You  get  nearly  9  per  cent,   in  1882,   down 
to   a  little  above  3  per  cent,   in  1916. 

16.919.  What    does    that    1904    line    show?       The 
hatched    line   goes   above  the   plain    line. — It   simply 
means  that  I  have  used  the  figures  for  the  two  pur- 
poses on  each   side ;    I   have   used   it  for  the  selling 
price  and  the  percentage. 

16.920.  They   have   no    relation   to  one   another? — 
No,  no  relation. 

16.921.  Now  to   go   to   Diagram     A. — Diagram     A 
shows  the  selling  price  at  the  pithead  of  coal  from 
a  particular  colliery  from  1905  to  1918  inclusive  and 
the  percentage  which  the  royalty  of  4d.  a  ton  repre- 
sents. 

16.922.  Mr.   E.   H.    Tawney.    Is  this   a  particular 
colliery? — Yes,  one  colliery. 

16.923.  The  other    Table   was  all  the  collieries?— 
The  whole  of  the  Kingdom. 

16.924.  Chairman:  Now  Diagram  B. — 

"  A  Diagram  B  showing  the  average  selling  price 
at  the  pit  head  of  coal  from  a  particular  colliery 
from  1905  to  1918  inclusive  and  the  percentage 
which  the  royalty  of  6d.  a  ton  (and  the  reduced 
royalty  of  5d.)  represents." 

16.925.  Now  would  you   go  on  to  paragraph  7? — 

"  7.  Wayleaves  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  arranged,  and 
in  my  experience  vary  from  3/16d.  to  one  penny  a 
ton.  Immediate  lessors  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  wayleaves  as:  — 

(a)  Their  mines  have  usually  furnished  the  proof 
of  foreign  mines." 

16.926.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   What  is  a  foreign 
mine? — A  foreign   mine   is   an   adjoining  mine. 

"  (b)  Wayleave     workings     interfere     with     and 
limit    the    getting    of   their   own    mines." 
That  is  to  say,   if  a  colliery  is  put  down 
..  for  an   estate,   the   output  of  that  colliery 

would  all  come  from  the  estate  were  it  not 
that  roads  were  put  into  the  mines  beyond, 
so  that  the  output  from  the  property  is 
reduced. 

"  (c)  Surface  wayleaves  are  frequently  necessary 
and   interfere   with  surface  premises. 

Wayleaves  do  not  increase  the  price  of  coal — as 
the  minerals  subject  to  a  wayleave  charge  usually 
pay  a  correspondingly  smaller  royalty." 

16.927.  Chairman :    What  sort  of  premises  do  you 
mean   when  you  say  "surface  premises"? — The  sur- 
face lands :  — 

"  A  Sanctioning  Authority  is  desirable  where  way- 
leaves  cannot  be  arranged. 

8.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  nationalisation  of 
mining  royalties  is  bad  for  the  following  reasons:  — 

(a)  As  Mr.  Smillie  said  at  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Mining  Royalties  in  1893:  — 

"  I  do  not  think  mineral  royalties  ought 
to  be  abolished  at  the  present  time.  My 
reason  for  that  is  that  in  some  districts 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  in 
getting  coal :  the  coal  may  be  thinner  than 
in  other  places,  and  if  mineral  royalties 
were  abolished  altogether  it  would  prevent 
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the  thinner  coal  being  wrought  at  the 
present  time.  Some  employers,  to  my 
knowledge,  would  require  to  stop  altii- 
gothei ,  ami  (ho  workiuon  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  because  the  employers 

could  not  c prir  in  id.-  market,  with  those 

who  wcni  working  thicker  soams  and  a 
better  class  of  coal.  If  royalties  wero 
abolished  altogetlier,  I  believe  it  would  lead 
to  the  stoppage  of  ;i  good  many  mint's  that 
are  going  at  present  because  the  employers 
could  inn  r.mipeto  in  the  market  with  those 
who  were  more  advantageously  situated  " 
(Smillie  0971). 

(b)  Royalty   owners,    in    my   experience,    take    a 

keen  personal  interest  in  the  undertakings 
of  their  lessees,  and  under  the  powers  of 
their  leases  exercise,  by  their  agents,  con- 
sider.-ihle  beneficial  control  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources. 

(c)  It    is   entirely    against   the    interests   of    the 

royalty  owner  that  coal  should  be  left  un- 
worked  or  wasted,  and  the  royalty  owner's 
surveyors,  by  making  inspections  and  sur- 
veys of  the  colliery  workings  and  seeing  to 
the  proper  exploration  of  faulty  ground, 
assist  the  State  in  securing  the  fullest 
possible  output. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  nationalisation,  all  this  work 

must  cease  unless  a  huge  department  is 
established  and  paid  by  the  Government. 
The  officials  of  such  a  department  could  not 
take  the  keen  personal  interest  in  the  work 
such  as  is  taken  by  royalty  owners. 

(e)  In  the  majority    of    cases    the    surface  and 

minerals  are  in  one  ownership  and 
severance  would  lead  to  the  following 
difficulties : 

The  surface  owner,  having  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  minerals, 
would  necessarily  have  all  the  common 
law  rights  of  support  and  be  entitled 
to  compensation  in  the  event  of 
damage  to  land,  drains,  water  supply, 
buildings,  Ac. 

(/)  Nationalisation   would   involve   a   loss   to   the 
public  revenue. 

At  present  royalty  owners  pay  income  tax  on  the 
gross  amount  of  royalties  received  (in  addition  to 
mineral  rights  duty  on  the  net  amount,  and  possiblv 
Increment  Value  Duty  and  Super  Tax). 

Strictly  speaking,  royalties  are  partly  rent  or 
income  and  partly  capitalisation  of  assets.  Valua- 
tions are  always  based  on  this  fact,,  and  the  purchase 
price  received  for  mineral  properties  provides  the 
capital  for  a  perpetual  annuity  in  lieu  of  a  termin- 
able annuity. 

The  annual  income  from  such  perpetual  annuity 
must  necessarily  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  termin- 
able annuity,  and  the  revenue  would  lose  the  income 
tax  on  the  difference,  as  well  as  the  mineral  rights 
duty. 

Take  the  case  of  a  mineral  property  producing  a 
gross  income  of  £1,000  a  year  to  the  royalty  owner:  — 
The  taxes  are — 

Income   Tax   at  6s £300 

Mineral   Rights    Duty 35 

£335 

Possibly  Increment  Value  Duty  and  Super-tax 
would  also  b>  payable. 

Strictly  speaking,  only  about  £750  a  year  ought 
to  be  considered  income,  and  £250  a  year  invested 
to  replace  diminishing  assets. 

Assume  that  these  royalties  are  nationalised  by 
the  payment  of  15  years'  purchase  of  the  income — 
i.e.,  £15,000. 

The  dispossessed  royalty  owner  will  be  lucky  if  he 
can  invest  this  in  as  safe  an  investment  to  produce 
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an  income  of  £750  gross;  that  is  £15,000  at  6  i»or 
cent. 

The  Income  Tax  on  £750  at  6s.— £225— there  would 

lie  no  Mineral  Rights  Duty  or  liierein.-iit  Viilim 
Duty  and  tho  8 u par-tax  (if  any)  would  be  IBM,  no 
thai,  thi'  Revenue  would  lose  at  least  £110  a  year  in 
the  transaction." 

That  ia  to  gay,  if  you  take  £22o  from  the  figure 
above  £335,  you  get  a  difference  of  £lln. 

"  I  have  no  hope  that  the  Government  would  reap 
any  compensating  advantages. 

9.  To  arrive  at  a  figure  representing  fair  com- 
pensation for  royalties,  in  the  event  of  nationalisa- 
tion, each  case  would  have  to  be  taken  on  its  merita 
and  investigation  made  of  all  the  facte  connected 
therewith,  such  as — 

(1)  The  state  of  development. 

(2)  The  number  and  character  of  the  seam*. 

(3)  The  regularity  or  otherwise  of  the  measure* 

(4)  The  royalties  reserved. 

(5)  Compensation  for  surface  occupied,  <fec. 

The  settlement  of  claims  would  involve  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  expert  staff  and  the  setting  up  of 
numerous  arbitration  tribunals.  This  work  would 
take  many  years  to  complete. 

The  Finance  Act  (1909-10),  1910,  under  which  it 
became  necessary  to  make  valuations  of  mineral  pro- 
perties, is  nearly  10  years  old,  and  there  are  still 
very  many  valuations  remaining  unsettled.  Further, 
only  those  mineral  estates  which  were  not  in  lease 
at  April,  1909,  have  had  to  be  valued,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  are  numerous  cases  where  no  valuation 
of  the  mineral  property  exists. 

The  problem  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one,  and 
cannot  be  settled  by  a  mere  multiplication  sum  such 
as  so  much  a  year  in  royalties  by  so  many  years' 
purchase. 

The  question  of  undeveloped  minerals  is  a  more 
simple  matter,  as  a  valuation  of  most  of  these  pro- 
perties has  already  been  either  settled  or  discussed 
with  the  Inland  Revenue  Valuation  Department. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  fairness,  tho 
Government  could  do  otherwise  than  pay  for  all  un- 
developed minerals.  It  would  involve  an  enormous 
capital  outlay,  from  which  no  public  revenue  could 
be  obtained  for  many  years. 

The  Government  have  in  many  instances  been  paid 
Estate  Duty  on  valuations  which  include  the  value 
of  undeveloped  minerals.  In  order  to  pay  these 
duties  in  a  great  many  instances  the  estates  are 
burdened  with  mortgages,  and  royalties  are  the  only 
means  by  which  interest  and  the  repayment  of  princi- 
pal can  be  discharged." 

16,928.  Chairman:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
you  say  with  regard  to  properties  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  coal  is  uncertain  but  is  suspected? — It  has  a 
value  but  a  limited  one. 

16,9,29.  How  do  you  assess  that  value? — Where  it 
is  suspected? 

16.930.  Where   the   existence   of   coal    is   uncertain 
but  is  suspected? — In    making    valuations    with    the 
Department  we  sometimes  put  £3  an  acre  on  it. 

16.931.  At  a  nominal  sum? — Yes,  at  a  nominal  sum. 

16.932.  That  means  added  on?— Yes,  added. 

"  10.  In  my  opinion  no  Government  Department 
could  supervise  colliery  operations  with  regard  to 
barriers  so  effectively  and  conscientiously  as  the 
royalty  owner.  Moreover,  the  royalty  owners,  by 
their  mineral  advisers,  have  usually  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  problems  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
local  barriers  and  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
any  weakening  thereof. 

This  knowledge  could  not  well  be  available  by  a 
Government  Department. 

Nationalisation  will  not  dispense  with  the  neces.-ity 
of  barriers,  and  alteration  of  existing  barriers  would 
in  necessary  instances  involve  extreme  danger  to 
existing  workings. 
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In  my  own  practice  I  have  never  known  any  diffi- 
culty arise  when  a  colliery  company  desires  to  work 
barrier  coal  when  they  are  able  to  provide  a  substi- 
tuted barrier  or  a  safe  scheme  of  working. 

Barriers  are  not  arbitrarily  left  round  properties 
like  ring  fences,  but  are  carefully  designed  by  arrange- 
ment to  the  mutual  interest  of  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  working  of  coal. 

Hi.  My  idea,  of  procedure  to  determine  a,  fair  value 
is  as  follows :  — 

(1  )  There  should  be  a  Commission  appointed  to 
determine  the  rates  of  interest  to  be  allowed 
in  calculating  the  value  of  royalties,   and 
a  table  should  be  settled  giving  the  number 
of  years'  purchase  from  one  year  upwards. 
I  find  in  practice  that  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  exist,  especially  between  'Government  valuers 
a'nd  private  valuers,  as  to  the  proper  basis  of  calc 
lation. 

(2.)  Bach  case   must   be    considered    and    valued 

separately  entirely  on  its  own  merits. 
(3.)  The  mineral  valuers  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
should  be  empowered  to  meet  the  mining 
advisers  of  the  royalty  owners  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discussing,  and  (if  possible,  agree- 
ing) on  the  nationalisation  price.  In  the 
event  of  disagreement  each  party  should 
make  a  report  which  should  be  considered 
by  an  independent  tribunal  consisting  of, 
say.  an  independent  mining  engineer,  a 
barrister,  or  solicitor,  a'nd  an  actuary—- 
such,  tribunal  being  empowered  to  hear  evi- 
dence and  arguments  and  make  awards  as 
in  arbitration. 

Costs  should  be  taxed  and  pa'id  in  all  cases  by  Gov- 
ernment on  a  predetermined  scale. 

I  have  lead  the  Interim  Report  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Scott's  Committee  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Construc- 
tion in  March  last  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Westgarth 
Forster  Brown,  and  substantially  agree  therewith." 

16.933.  Chairman :   Supposing  the  independent  tri- 
bunal   awards  less  than   the  Government  offers,    are 
costs  still  to  be  paid? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  taxed 
costs  certainly  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government, 
unless  of  course  there  may  be  cases,  as  we  all  know, 
where  people  make  absurd  claims.       Then  if  they  do 
that  and  cause  a  lot  of  expense,  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  costs. 

16.934.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  you,  because  you 
say  "  dn  all  cases  "? — I  mean  in  all  cases  as  a  rule. 
What  I  mean  is  this :  There  may  be  cases  where  people 
act  wrongfully  in  putting  forward  claims. 

16.935.  I  see  what  you  mean,   but  I  thought  you 
had  not  said  that  quite? — I  know  of  a  case  that  went 
to   an    arbitration   about  coal   left  under    a  railway. 
The  owner  claimed  the  actual  value  of  the  coal,  as 
if     it    could     be     all     got    to-day.     The     arbitrator 
threatened  to  nonsuit  him  for  it:  — 


"  12.  Royalty  owners  are  not  always  persons  with 
large  incomes. 

Some  of  my  clients  are  people  of  limited  means  who 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  mineral  royalties  they 
receive  from  small  properties,  and  I  also  know  that 
in  many  cases  cottiigers  and  small  holders,  including 
working  miners,  own  the  coal  under  their  little  pro- 
perties and  enjoy  financial  advantages  therefrom. 

13.  At  one  time  dues  (amounting  to  Is.  a  ton)  were 
levied  on  all  water-borne  coal  coming  into  London  tlu- 
receipts  therefrom  enabling  many  public  works  and 
buildings  to  be  constructed  (Holborn  Valley  Improve- 
ments, for  example). 

These  duties  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
8ft  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  into  whoso 
pockex,  the   Is.    a  ton   ultimately   found   its   way." 
16,936.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  I  notice  you  do  me  the 


16.937.  1  sincerely    hope    you    will    keep    of    that 
opinion  for  a  few  minutes.     You  quoted  my  answer 
to  Question  No.   5971  on   page  81.      You  quote  the 
whole  of  my  reply  to  that  question  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

16.938.  The   question   that   was  put   at  5970   was: 
"  Do  you  generally   agree  with   the  opinion  he  has 
given  V  "—that   is   Mr.    Robert   Brown,   the   previous 
witness— and   I    say,    "  No,    I    do   not."       The   next 
question  is:  "  Will  you  explain  where  you  differ  from 
him?  "     Then  you,  in  your  precis  to-day,  quote  the 
whole  of  my  answer  ? — That  is  so. 

16.939.  The  next  question  following  that  is :  "  What 
then'  would  you  propose  ?     1  think  you  would  propose 
nationalisation   of   the   minerals?  >!        My    answer    is 
"  Yes."     Then  all  of  the  additional  question  is  thai 
the  State  should  own  the  minerals.     You  were  aware 
of  that  when  you  quoted  this  answer?— Quite  so. 

16.940.  Do  you  think  it  was  altogether  fair  to  try 
to  lead  the  Commission  to  believe  that  that  was  all 
that  I  expressed? — I   take  your  answer  for  what  it. 
means — that  the  royalties  ought  not  to  be  abolished 
for  those  reasons. 

16.941.  Why  did  you  not  quote  further  if  you  were 
really  going  to  be  guided  in  any  way  by  my  opinion? 
Did  you   not  know  my  opinion  with   regard   to  the 
nationalisation  of  minerals? — I  knew  that,  certainly. 

16.942.  Have  you  been  guided  to  any  degree  at  all 
by    my   opinion? — Yes,    because    you    show    that    in 
certain  instances  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  abolish  the 
royalties. 

16.943.  Are    you    in    favour    of    nationalising    the 
minerals?— No,  I  am  not. 

16.944.  Then  you  have  not  been  in  any  way  guided 
by  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before  the  Royal  Com. 
mission? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

16.945.  I   suppose  you    would   agree   with  me  that 
merely   to   abolish   the   charge  for   mineral   royalties 
might  have  been  then   and  might  be  now  a  serious 
matter  to  some  owners.     It  would  moan  the  shutting 
down  of  some  pits? — Yes,  I  think  it  might,  certainly. 

16.946.  I  mean  the  difference  between  3d.  per  ton 
royalty    in   one   case    and    Is.    3d.   a   ton    royalty    in 
another — that  is  Is.  ? — Quite  so. 

16.947.  That  shilling  may  be  the  very  factor  which 
enables   the   colliery   to  be   worth  going   on   with?— 
That  is  so. 

16.948.  You  know  that  is  the  reason  for  that  reply 
— €Eat    I    did    not    desire    mineral    royalties    to    be; 
abolished — that  they  should  continue,   but  that  they 
should  be  taken  Try  the  State.     You  know  that  that 
was  my  opinion? — Certainly. 

16.949.  I   think   you   said   your    firm    were   mining 
advisers   to   the    Duke   of    Buccleuch? — Yes — not   his 
Scotch  mines — his  English  ironstone  mines. 

16.950.  If    you     were    advisers    for    the    Duke    of 
Buccleuch  you  would  have  to  be  responsible  tor  all 
the  sins  oi    the   Duke  of  Buccleuch,   if  he  has  any, 
whether  in  Scotland  or  anywhere  else? — Quite  so. 

16,961.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  late 
William    Ewart    Gladstone   stood    for    Midlothian? — 


ato  -opnn  w 

regard  to  royalty  rents  on  views  which  I  have  ex 
pressed  in  gtvmg  evidence  before  the  Commission  Jr, 
royalties  ?_I  do  not  think  I  could  do  b 


better. 


Yes,  quite  well. 

16.952.  You   remember  he  stood    against    a    Buc- 
cleuch?— You  say  so,  but  I  had  forgotten  that. 

16.953.  Do  you  know  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
said  that  if  Gladstone  won  he  would  shut  down  his 
pits  and  that  they   would   never  bo  opened   again?-- 
I   did  not  know  that. 

16.954.  Do  you  know  that  Gladstone  did   win   and 
the  pits  were  shut  down  and  the  villages  where  the 
miners  lived  were  demolished? — I  did  not  know  that. 

16.955.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  that  is  so? — 
Yes. 

16.956.  And     that  you   can  see  the   ruins    of    the 
village  there   now.        Do  you  think   that   is  a  power 
that  ought  to  be   in  the   possession  of  the   Duke  of 
JJuccleuch  or   oven    of   the  King,   to   do   a  thing  like 
that? — I  should  think  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do  if 
it  is  true. 

16.957.  What  I  asked  you  was:  Do  you  thick  it  is  a 
power  that  they  should  have? — No. 

16.958.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  they  have  that 
jpower?— Yes,  they   have  that  power. 
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16,959.   Do    you    agree    with    nu>    thai.    that,    power 
should  bi'  taken  out  of  their  hands-      Yes.     The   pro 
|>osal    that  is  before  the   Commission    puts   forward    :i 
Sanctioning  Authority,   which   would  gel,  rid  of  that. 

60.  I  want,  mi  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Kcdc ra- 
tion, to  thank  you  for  the  little  svrmon  you  prea<  !i 
on  page  3  of  your  prfcii.  You  say:  "No  matte,- 
what  .systems  are  devised  for  the  distribution  :if 
Health,  it  will  eonie  hack  into  the  pockets  of  people 
who  take  care  of  it."  Do  you  know  that  wealih 
from  mineral  royalties  to  the  extent  of  from  £120,000 
to  l' 130 ,000  a  year  goes  into  the  pockete  of  certain 
individuals? — I  do. 

Iti.l'Gl.  Do  you  say  that  they  take  care  of  itP — Are 
you  not  aware  that  some  of  them  spend  more  than 
that  amount  every  year? — I  am  quite  aware  that 
there  are  spendthrifts  among  the  ri-'h  as  well  ns 
nmotijj;  the  poor. 

lii.!l<>2.  Are  those  the  people  you  say  take  care  of 
it  when  it  conies  into  their  pockets? — No;  what  T 
moan  is  this:  supposing  you  distribute  the  whole 
of  these  high  royalties  among  the  population  to-day, 
it  would  come  back  again  into  the  pockets  of  a  few. 

10.963.  Would  it  come,  back  into  the  pockets  of  the 
present  holders? — That  I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  say. 

16.964.  Your  opinion  is  that  supposing  you  divide 
op,  as  some   foolish   people  say   you   should,    all   the 
wealth   you   have  within  fifty  years  some  people  will 
be  rich  and  some  people  poor? — That  is  BO. 

16.965.  That   is   so   clear   that   it  does  not   require 
any    preaching    to    enable    an    intelligent    person    to 
know  that  it  would  be  so;   but  in  this  case  we  find 
that  the  fact  that  some  people  are  getting  £120,000 
or    £130,000  a   year  without    rendering    any    service 
to  the  country  or  to  the  State  in  any  shape  or  form 
prevents   the   money   produced  by   labour  going   into 
the   pockets   where   it  ought   to  have  gone.     Do  you 
think   that   is   a   fair  thing? — Yes,    I  do.     It   is   the 
property    of    the   owners,    and    they    are    entitled  to 
whatever  they  can  get  for  the  sale  of  their  property. 

16.966.  It  is  not  the  property  of  the  owner  till  the 
miners  go  down  the  pit  and  go  to  the  coal  face  and 
risk    their    lives    to    produce    the    coal? — I    beg  your 
pardon,  it  is  the  property  of  the  owner  when  it  is  in 
the  land.     It  does  not  become  a  chattel  till  the  miners 
have  cut  it. 

10.967.  For  instance,  you  cannot  eat  it  so  long  as 
it  is  down  there.     It  is  only  when  it  is  produced  that 
it  is  real  wealth,  is  it  not? — Quite  so. 

16.968.  You  say  that  it  would  be  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  labour  if  they  encouraged 
the    use    of    industrial   concerns    instead    of    putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  private  enterprise.     Do  you 
think   that  the   leaders  of  labour   do   not   encourage 
the  use  of  capital? — Yes,  I  do. 

16.969.  Are  you  aware  that  we  realise  as  fully,  pro- 
bably more  fully  than  you  do,  that  the  best  machinery 
that  capital  can   produce  ought   to  be   used   for  the 
production  of  the  commodity? — I  know,  but  if  there 
is   this    constant    worrying    of    people    who   hiv^e    got 
capital  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  men  going  on,  then  if  it  prevents  people 
from  putting  their  capital  into  concerns   which   will 
benefit  the  working  classes,  that  is  not  good. 

16  970.  Do  you  know  that  the  leaders  of  labour  pro- 
test, not  against  the  use  of  capital  in  industry,  but 
that  they  only  protest  against  the  division  of  the 
resuVts  of  combined  capital  and  labour — the  division 
of  the  production?  We  protest  against  the  wage- 
earners,  miners  or  any  other  class  of  wage-earners, 
who  work  all  the  year  round,  finding  themselves 
continually  in  poverty,  badly  housed,  in  bad  health 
through  had  housing,  while  people  who  invest  their 
capital  only  and  do  not  give  any  oth«r  service  are 
living  in  luxury  in  mansion  housesl  Ts  labour  entitled 
to  protest  against  that? — You  have  certainly  got 
certain  difficulties  that  want  righting.  I  love  the 
miners,  and  some  people  say  that  working  down  the 

fit  i.s  a  very  difficult  and  very  hazardous  employment. 
say  I  am  never  happier  than   when  T  am  down  a 
pit.    1  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  treats  T  can  have 
to  go  down  a  pit  and  go  through  the  workings. 

16.971.  Perhaps  if  the  miners  were  down  the  pit  on 
the  same  mission  as  that  on  which  you  are  down  in 
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tho  pit,  they  would  bo  happy  too.  Do  you  not  think 
it  makes  a  difference  what  persons  aro  doing  when 
they  aro  down  tho  pit,  as  to  whether  thoy  aro  happy 
or  not?— I  do  not  think  so. 

16.972.  Perhaps  if   the  miner  could  change   place* 
with  you  at  home,  ho  would  be  happier?— -I  do   nut 
think    they    would    bo  happy   in  my   circumstances   if 
thoy  aro  not  happy  in  their  own. 

16.973.  Do    njt   you    think    that    the    condition    of 
larking  food  or  having  plenty  of  food  would  make  a 
difference? — I  think  that  tho  cause  of  hupp  mess  de- 
pends  on  what  a  man  is  and  not  on  what  he  ban. 

16.974.  Do  you  think  the  environment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it?— No,  and  I  will  tell  you  why:    It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  go  into  many  miners    cottages 
for  tea  and  to  visit,  throughout  my  life,  and  I  have 
been  into  cottages  inhabited  by  men  who  have  been 
getting  perhaps  their  30s.  or  their  25s.  a  week,  with 
perhaps    three   or    four    children — beautifully    clean 
cottages;   and   I  have   had  cakes  and   things   put  on 
that  table    for    tea    which    they    could    not    beat    in 
Buckingham  Palace. 

16.975.  I  agree.    1  could  take  you  to  houses  of  that 
kind,    thousands   of  them ;   but   would   you   say   to  a 
child  to-day  without  boots,  suffering  from  cold,  "  No, 
my  dear,  you  are  not  suffering  from  the  cold  at  all: 
you  think  you  are"? — You  do  not  mean  to  ask  me 
whether  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  child  without  boots? 

16.976.  A  hungry  miner  cannot  feel  very  happy? — I 
should  want  to  go  into  the  case  and  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  hunger. 

16.977.  1  put  it  to  you  that  you,  going  down  into 
the  pit  and  saying  that  you  are  quite  happy  there, 
have  no  right  to  say  to  the  miners'  children  that  they 
should  be  happy? — I  have  seen  the  miners  down  in  the 
pits  and  I  know  they  are  happy  to  a  great  extent. 

16.978.  Very  well,  we  will  go  home  and  tell   them 
that  they  ought  to  be  happy? — I  did  not  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  happy. 

16.979.  In    what   way   have   the    representatives   of 
labour  in  your  opinion  interfered  with  private  enter- 
prise?— By    the    constant    strikes   and    the   constant 
troubles  that  have  been  exerted  against  the  employers, 
which  have  worried  them  out  of  their  lives  in  a  great 
many  cases,  and  not  reasonably.     I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  there  are  things  which  want  putting  right. 
I  will  give  you  a  case  when  I  went  down  to  South 
Wales.     I  wanted  to  introduce  systematic  timbering 
into  the  mines  there,  and  the  colliers  said  no;   they 
would   not  have  it,  and  they  struck,  and  they  were 
out  for  some  time  until  they  gave  way.     Then  they 
were  working  pillar  and  stall  in  the  9-ft.  seam  and 
they  had  got  a  sheet  between  each  one  of  these  in 
the  road,  and  turning  the  air  zig-zag  all  through  the 
stalls  till  the  atmosphere  was  riot  fit  for  the  men  to 
work  in.     I  wanted  to  put  in  the  long  wall  system, 
but  no,  they  would  not  have  it;  they  struck  and  they 
came  out;   but  afterwards,   when  they  tried  it,  they 
would   not  go   back   to   the   pillar   and   stall   system. 
Then  take,  for  instance,  another  case.     There  was  a 
clod  9  inches  thick  in  the  9-ft.  seam.     I  went  down 
and   I   settled  3d.    a  ton  allowance  for  putting  this 
clod  aside.     Then  the  clod  went  out  of  the  seam,  and 
I   gave   them   notice  to   give  up  the  3d.     Not  they  I 
They  were  going  to  stick  to  the  3d.,  and  they  were 
out  for  three  months  till  it  was  sent  for  arbitration, 
and  the  arbitrator,  a  gentleman  in  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Save    the    men    a    halfpenny,    which    I    had    already 
offered  them.    Those  aro  the  things  that  want  putting 
an  end  to. 

16.980.  I  am  sure  you  could  go  on  for  a  week  with 
that  kind  of  tiling '•!     Yes,  I  could. 

16.981.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  saying  the  repre- 
sentatives of   labour  .should    not  put  obstacles   in   the 
way   of    private    enterprise?     Yes. 

16.982.  Do    you    think    we    are    hero    to-day    still 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  private  enterprise  J      ! 
am  hopeful  that  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  still-born 
.scheme.       I   hope  that  this  is  going  to  be  something 
that  will   put   an   end   to   it. 

16,!)83.  It  will  put  an  end  to  it  if  we  have  our  will? 

T  think  you  ought  to  be  able  t<>  consider  both  side- 
without  saying  "  our  will." 

16,981.  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  always  he  trt-iblo 
under  the  existing  methods  of  working  mines.  1 
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think  you  are  putting  it  too  high  when  you  say  that 
the  owners  are  complaining  about  it.     I  have  nev 
heard  them  complain  about  the  matter,  and  1  meet 
them  very  often.     I  do  not  think  the  mine-owners  ol 
Great  Britain  will  bear  out  your  statement  when  you 
say   that  we  are   putting  obstacles   in   their   way.'- 
That  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

16.985.  Were  you  a  manager  in   South  Wales  f- 
took   the   management   of   the   works   for   the   mort- 
gagees: the  company  was  bankrupt. 

16.986.  If  they  come  to  hear  the  views  that  you  have 
expressed  here  to-day  it  would  not  astonish   me  m 
the  least  if  there  was  trouble?— It  is  my  view  after 
the  experience  I  have  gained. 

16.987.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    You  were  just  dealing 
with    the    questions    as    to    the    relationship   between 
owners  and  workmen  under  the  existing  system.     Do 
you  consider  that  if  the  mines  were  nationalised  there 
would  be  less  trouble  between  the  workmen  and  the 
State   than    between    the    workmen   and   the    present 
employers? — I   think  it  would  be  worse. 

16,9'88.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  more 
pressure  by  the  workman  upon  the  management  under 
State  ownership  than  there  is  at  present? — I  do. 
Supposing  the  royalties  were  taken  over  by  the  State, 
if  Mr.  Smillie  could  do  it  I  believe  he  would  worry 
the  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  Department  until 
he  got  the  whole  of  that  money  put  into  the  pockets 
of  the  men. 

16.989.  Do  you  think  that  the  very   fact  that  the 
mines  were  owned  by  the   State  would  supply   addi- 
tional   reasons    for    the   men   making    additional    de- 
mands?— I  do.     I  cannot  see  why  five  millions  of  the 
population  should  have  preferential  treatment.     Why- 
should   not   the  seven   millions   of    London   come   for 
preferential  treatment?     I  cannot  see  why  the  mining 
class  should  ask  for  it. 

16.990.  Would  the  officials  of  the  mines  under  State 
control   and  management  have   any   real    interest    in 
resisting  the  claims  of  the  men? — No.     I  think  they 
would  be  placed  in  a  more  awkward  position,  because 
they  would  feel  that  the  political  interests  would  be 
against  them. 

16.991.  That    means,    in    other    words,    that    there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  resisting  demands  in  the 
direction  of  bringing  about  a  strike? — Quite  so.     We 
had  one  case — a  colliery  that  I  know  of — where  the 
owner  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Division. 
The  result  was  that  the  management  of  the  men  was 
almost  impossible. 

16.992.  So   that   you   do   not   agree  with   the   view 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  sudden  reformation  in  the 
character  of  the  workman  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  working   for  the  State  and  not  for   a  private 
employer? — I    do   not. 

16.993.  I  see  that  you  believe  in  encouraging  the 
workmen  to  save? — I  do. 

16.994.  Do  you  think  that   if  every   workman    be- 
came a  capitalist  to  some  extent  and  had  an  interest 
in  the  collieries  that  that  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect? — I  certainly  do.     I  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  see  it. 

16.995.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  we  should  ha've  industrial  salvation,  along  these 
lines  than  along  the  lines  of  the  demand  of  national- 
isation?— I  do. 

16.996.  You   would   like  to  see   it  worked   and  en- 
couraged?— I  should. 

16.997.  For  the  workmen  to  have  a.  financial  interest 
in  the  mining  industry?— I  should. 

16.998.  I  see  that  you  represent   a  good  many  in- 
terests   in  different    parts   of    the    country.      May    1 
take  it  that  your  view  is  that  private  enterprise  has 
been    quite   equal    to   the   mineral    development    thac 
has    been    necessary    to   meet    tho   national    require- 
ments in  coal? — Certainly. 

16.999.  I  suppose  you   agree  that  very  large  risks 
have  been  taken  by  those  who  have  gone  into  mineral 
undertakings? — I  do.    Take  the  case  of  the  Littleton 
Colliery:    that   was  started   and   ten   years  went   by 
before   there   was   any  dividend    whatsoever  paid    to 
the  shareholders.     That  is  not  an   isolated  instance 
In   many   cases   where   these   big  developments  have 
taken  place  it  has  taken  years  before  the  shareholders 
have  got  anything  for  their  mtmey. 


17.000.  Do    you    think    we    should    have    had    the 
developments  which    ha\e    taken    place   under  State 
ownership  and  control?— I  do  not. 

17.001.  So  that  the  workmen  and  the  citizens  of  this 
country  have  benefited  to  a  very  large  extent  by  reason 
of  the  development  having  taken  place  through  private 
enterprise? — Yes      I   should  like  to  give  this  reason 
for  that.     What  have  the  Government  done?     They 
have  done  nothing  up  t-.  the  present  time  to  prove 
mines   or   minerals.     Thej    have  not   even  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  anything  for  testing  such  questions  as 
coal  dust.   Who  was  it  tested  the  coal  dust  ?   It  was  tho 
colliery  owners,  who  at  the  expense  of  over  £10,000, 
through  Sir  William  Garforth,  put  down  that  testing 
plant  and  then  found  out  everything  about  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  danger  of  coal  dust.     Then  the  Govern- 
ment stepped  in  and  put  up  the  plant  at  Barrow-in- 
Purness  to  continue  these  tests,  but  what  have  they 
done?    They  have  done  nothing.    The  coalowuers  have 
found  out  everything  that  has  been  found  out  up  to 
the  present.     Take,  for  instance,  the  Home  Office  on 
the  question  of  the  rescue  apparatus.    What  happened 
with   regard   to   that?     It   was  foisted   on   the   coal- 
owners  and  found  to  be  a  deathtrap.     It  really  does 
not  make  me  have  any  faith   at  all  in  Government 
procedure  when  I  see  such  things. 

17.002.  You  think  the  owners  are  desirous  to  have 
the  fullest  possible  development? — I  do. 

17.003.  They  have  done  everything  they  possibly  can 
to   prevent  accidents? — Nationalisation    will   not  get 
ever  the  carelessness  of   men.     The  men  will   be  the 
same.     Take  the  Abercanaid  explosion  in  1891.     How 
did  it  occur?     When  we  .cot  back  into  the  workings 
we   found   that  the  men   had  unscrewed   the  top   of 
their  lamps  and  that  had  caused  the  explosion.     Then 
take,  for  instance,  eases  of   tails  of  roof.     You  have 
in  Mr.   Johnson's  district  Report  No.   8  for  1912 
per  cent,  of  the  accidents  from  falls  of  roof  are  said 
to  be  through  the  carelessness,   or  negligence   of   the 
men.    I  think  it  was  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  who  said  it  wa§ 
tetter    for   the   colliery  owners    to    have  an   accident 
than  to  spend  money  to  put  things  right. 

17.004.  You    do    not   believe   that,    I    take    it?- 
course  I  do  not. 

17.005.  Chairman  :  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  is  not  here  at 
the  moment.    I  think  thst  was  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  he  said.     We  -will   ask  him   about   it  when   he 
comes  back?— What  I  should  like  to  put  before  you 
is  this :   there  was  the  overwind  at  Littleton  Colliery 
that  cost  £2,000  and  the  pits  were  idle  for  six  weeks. 
We  had  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  underground  work- 
ings in   order  through  that  six   weeks  and  lost  the 
money  for  the  coal  as  well. 

17.006.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :   I  suppose  it  is  the  case 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  as  it  is  in  other  industries 
that  a  certain  number  of'  men   devote  their  lives  to 
the  industry? — They  do. 

17.007.  And  the  working  of  the  industry  runs  vc;r> 
largely  in  the  families  that  have  been  associated  with 
mining? — That  is  so. 

17.008.  They  really  become  devoted  to  the  working 
of  the  industry  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  effi 
ciency  in  every  direction.     Do  you  agree  with  that!1 

17.009.  Do  you    agree   that   a  great   deal  of   indi- 
vidual   enterprise    has    been    put    into    the    minm, 
industry? — I  do. 

17.010.  And   that   it  has   been   steadily  progressii 
on  the  side  of   scientific  knowledge  and   skill  ?- 
—and  practical  skill,  not  merely  depending  on  theoi 
but  practical  skill. 

17.011.  You  have  mentioned  a  point  that  I 

like  to  expand  a  little  bit.     I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  think  in  this  matter  of  nationalisation  th 
interests  of  those  industries  require  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  the  interest  in  the  mining  industry 
of  the  miners? — I  do. 

17.012.  How  many   men   do  you    think    in    the   11 
Justry  of  the  country  one  miner's  output  of  coal  will 
keep  going?     How  many  men  are  resting  on  the  work 
of    each    individual    miner — would    you    say    6    or    7 
or  8?     That  is  to  say,  coal  aa  a  piece  of  coal  is  of 
no   value  in   itself ;   it  has  to  be  destroyed   and   used 
before   it  becomes  valuable? — That  is  so. 
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17,013.  It  is  lii-ing  used  throughout  all  the  in- 
dustries in  tho  country:'-  (Jilittt  so. 

17,1111.  A  miner,  therofiHe.  in  patting  ont  his  oral 

h:i.<  ;i  lar^o  iiiiinliiT  of  men   who  uiv  dependent,  on  his 
work:1     That,  is  so. 

17.0I.V  \Voulil  \ou  agree  that  tin-  inteie^U  of 
tin-so  iiii-ii  liavo  to  ho  very  niilrli  Inokril  into? — I  do. 

I7,o|i;.  And  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with 
tho  i|iii-stioii  of  nationalisation  of  mini's;'  Certainly. 

17.017.  Ami  that,  wo  must  havo  regard  essentially 
to  tho  i  ll'ori  of  nationalisation  upon  the  whole  of 
tin-so  ollior  industries?- — Quite  so. 

17. (US.  ,\s  a  maitcr  (if  fact,  would  you  agreo  with 
mo  in  this,  that  inasmuch  as  one  minor  may  keep 
(i,  7  or  S  mon  going  wo  ought  to  havo  more  regard 
to  tho  interests  of  tliiw  other  moil  than  to  the  in- 
ti-n'.st.s  of  the  minors  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
industrial  position  as  a  whole?— Certainly. 

17.01!'.  Is  thoro  not  an  additional  reason  for  care- 
fulls  considering  tho  question  of  the  nationalisation 
of  tho  minos  from  tho  ]>oint  of  view  of  the  character 
of  the  problem  in  this  respect,  that  each  particular 
colliery  is  presenting  a  separate  problem  of  its  own? 
—  -That  is  so;  managed  by  pooplo  who  have  for  years 
studied  those  problems,  and  if  they  were  removed 
from  that  colliery  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 

17.020.  And  each  colliery  has  to  be  studied  by  itself 
in   relation  to  its  own  problems? — Certainly. 

17.021.  And   the   facts  surrounding  it? — Certainly. 

17.022.  Do    you    think    these    problems   •would    be 
likely  to  receive  the  same  close  attention  under  State 
ownership  as  they  do  at  present  where  the  individual 
is  closely  watching  them? — I  think  not.     A  case  came- 
before  me  a  little  while  ago  of  a  Government  Office. 
There  was  ;m  Army   wagon   with   four  horses,   a  cor- 
poral and  six  men,  sent  to  an  office  in  Whitehall  to 
receive  1  cwt.  of  paper  and  take  it  to  another  office. 
If  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  in  collieries,  I  want  to 
know  how  long  they  would  last.     It  is  the  individual 
owner    and   employer    who    looks    into    these    details 
and  sees  that  there  is  no  waste  going  on. 

17.023.  Where  an  individual  owner  has  to  face  his 
difficulties,   knowing   that  his   money   is   at   stake  in 
connection   with  the  solving  of  these  problems,  is  he 
not  likely  to  take  greater  care  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  ? — Certainly. 

17.024.  And  to  exercise  more  personal  supervision? 
— Not  only  that,   but  his  first  care  is  the  safety  of 
the  men    and   his  second    care    is   the   safety   of  his 
property. 

17.025.  With  regard  to  royalties,  I  understand  you 
have  very  little  experience  of  a  sliding  scale  royalty? 
—Very  little.     We  have  had  one  or  two,  but  we  have 
none  now. 

17.026.  May    I   take   it  that  throughout  your   dis- 
trict it  is  regarded  as  an  unsound  principle? — It  is, 
because  the  royalty  goes   up   to  an   enormous  figure 
with  such  prices  as  are  being  got  now  for  coal,   and 
the  colliery  owners  do  not  like  to  pay  such  royalties. 

17.027.  I  suppose  the  price,  taken  by  itself,  is  no 
measure  of  the  ability  of  the  colliery  to  pay  royalty? 
— No,  because  the  difference  between  the  high  cost  at 
the  present  time  and  the  high  selling  price  is  a  hard- 
ship on  the  colliery  owner  if  he  has  to  pay  a  sliding 
scale  royalty. 

17.028.  I  understand  you  have  had  very  considerable 
experience   with   regard   to   the  detailed    working   of 
collieries,  as  you  have  gone  about  the  country,  and 
you  have   come   into   contact   with   the   managers? — 
I  have. 

17.029.  Is  there  an   increasing  camaraderie   among 
the    managers    throughout    the    country? — I    should 
say  so. 

17.030.  There  is  a  kind  of  developing  Freemasonry, 
is  there     not? — There     is:    they     have     their     own 
associations  now. 

17.031.  Are   they    contributing,   constantly,    papers 
to  various  institutes  connected  with  the  industry ?• — 
They  are. 

17.032.  Is   the   knowledge   developed    in    that    way 
made  available  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district, 


and,  ultimately,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country? 
— It  IB. 

17.033.  Are  the  record*  of  thwe  proceeding!  pub- 
lished from   time  to  time? — They  are. 

17.034.  Do  you   deal   constantly   with   tho  detailed 
problems  of  mining  which  arc  of  intermit  to  the  whole 
mining  industry? — I  do. 

17.035.  Would  you  say  that  the  facilities  in  that 
respect  which  are  available  just   now   are  very  con- 
siderable?— Very  considerable,  and  increasing. 

17.036.  I  take  it  that,  as  we  go  on,  assuming  the 
present  system  to  be  continued,  this  information  will 
be  more  and  more  available  and  more  and  more  di»- 
sominated? — It  will. 

17.037.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   I  think  you  have  made 
reference  to  something  that  I  have  been  supposed  to 
havo  said  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  accidents? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

17.038.  I  think  you  have  quoted  a  statement  which 
purports  to  have  been  made  by  me  to  the  effect  that 
owners  of   mines  neglected  precautions  because  they 
were   expensive.     I   am   putting   it  summarily.     Yoft 
havo   rather    suggested   that    I     have  said   that? — I 
understood  you  to  say  it. 

17.039.  You  have  not  heard  what  I  said,  perhaps? — 
Yes,  I  was  here  when  you  were  examined. 

17.040.  May  I  read  to  you  what  I  did  say?     The 
first  reference  was  on  page  493:  "  A  whole  generation 
of    financial   experience  of   the   Employers'    Liability 
Act — a  couple  of  decades  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act — have  demonstrated  a  fact  of  momentous 
significance,  namely,  that  it  usually  costs  less  to  com- 
pensate  for   accidents   than   to   prevent   them.     This 
applies  to  a  capitalist  trust  and  to  a  separate  owner- 
ship."    That  was  my  statement. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  Your  previous  statement  was : 
"  The  enormous  number  of  accidents  caused  by  in- 
sufficient use  of  pit  props  to  prevent  falls  of  side  or 
roof  is  very  significant.  Pit  props  are  now  expen- 
sive." 

17.041.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Yes,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  to  that  effect :   "Such  mechanical  appliances 
as   automatic  contrivances  to   prevent  over-winding, 
detaching     hooks     and     cage     gates     are     still     not 
universal."     Taking  those  statements,   do  you  think 
those  are  incorrect  in  point  of  fact?     Take  the  first 
one,  for  instance :  Are  automatic  contrivances  to  pre- 
vent over-winding  universal? — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

17.042.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  are 
in  all  collieries? — No,  because  I  have  never  been  in 
all    collieries.     They   have  to   be   put   up    under   the 
Mines  Act,   and  I  cannot  conceive    that    inspectors 
would  go  round  the  collieries  and  not  compel  them 
to  be  put  in. 

17.043.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  through  all  the 
collieries,    but  my   information   is  that  they   are   not 
universal? — I  doubt  it. 

17.044.  Then  there  is  a  further  thing  that  I  am 
indicted   for,  where   I   say  that    "  the  experience  of 
the    Employers'    Liability   Act — a    couple    of  decades 
of   the   Workmen's   Compensation   Act — have   demon- 
strated  a  fact  of   momentous    significance,     namely, 
that  it  usually  costs  less  to  compensate  for  accidents 
than  to  prevent  them  "? — I  cannot  understand  where 
you  got  the  information  from.     How  do  you  say  that 
it  shows  that  it  costs  less? 

17.045.  Let  us  go  on.     "  Of   course,   it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  it  would  cost  to 
prevent  accidents  "? — I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if 
you   could  show  how  you  are  going  to  get  over  the 
carelessness  and  the   wilfulness  of  the   men. 

17.046.  That  is  another  point?— Yes,  but  it  is  the 
accidents. 

17.047.  Do  you  say  that  all  the  accidents  are  due 
to  the  carelessness  or  wilfulness  of  the  men? — No,  I 
do  not. 

17.048.  Let  us  leave  those  out  of  account  and  con- 
sider only  those  accidents  that  are  not  due  to  wilful- 
ness  and  carelessness.    I  venture  to  put  it  to  you  that 
some  of  those  accidents  could  be  prevented :  do  you 
think  that  is  an  unfair  statement? — Of  course  there 
are  accidents  which  can  be  prevented  :    for  instance, 
if  I  am  crossing  the  Strand,  I  can  prevent  an  acci- 
dent by  being  careful. 
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17.049.  I    said,    let    us    leave    aside   the    accidents 
which  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  and 
their  wilfulness,  of  which  I  admit  there  are  a  great 
many,   and   keep  our  minds  on  the  other  accidents, 
of  which  there  are  also  a   great  many?— Yes. 

17.050.  You    admit   that    some   of    those    accidents 
could  be  prevented?— I  think  so. 

17.051.  It    is   clear   we   cannot    say   what    expense 
would  prevent  them?— I  can  quite  see  that  accidents 
could  be  prevented  without  any  expense  at  all. 

17.052.  I   say  accidents   not  due  to   the  wilfulness 
of  the  workmen  which  could  be  prevented  without  any 
expense  at  all.     If  I  may  quote  a  royal  example,   I 
would   say,    if   they   are    preventable,    why   are   they 
not  prevented  ?— It  is  simply   human   nature  on   the 
part  of   both   the   manager   and   the   men. 

17.053.  I   am    asking  you    to  leave  out  those   acci- 
dents which  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men?- 
I   can  take,    for   instance,   the  electric  light  cables: 
they  may   get  worn   and   the  tubs  may  rub  against 
the'  cables  and  rub  off  the  material  which  insulates 
them,  and  that  causes  a  spark  or  something  like  that. 

17.054.  How  could  that  be  prevented  ?— That  could 
he   prevented   by  the   manager   seeing   it  as  it   goes 
down  and  having  it  repaired. 

17.055.  And   also  by  more  frequent    inspection?— I 
doubt  whether  you  could  have  more  frequent  inspec- 
tion than  you  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

17.056.  Now    let    me   go   on    to   read    you   another 
thing  that   I  said,  at  Question   12,178?— Before  you 
read  that,  may  I  say  something? 

Chairman:  The  Commissioner  is  asking  you  a 
question  on  a  certain  passage,  to  which  you  will 
kindly  give  your  attention. 

17.057.  Mr.  Kidney  Webb:   On  p.  522,   at  Question 
12,178,  I  say  this:    "  May  I  put  it  in  my  own  way: 
I  would  sav  that  a  number  of  managers  and  owners 
of  mines  have  desired  to  prevent  accidents  and  have 
wished   to   discover   means   of    preventing   accidents, 
and  have  oo-operated  with  the  Home  Office  in  pre- 
venting  accidents.     Some  others   have   not,    and   the 
permanent  pecuniary  interest  of  the  owners  has  been 
necessarily  and  innocently  against  any  expensive  pre- 
cautions  for  the   prevention   of   accidents,    and   they 
have,  as  a  matter  of  history,   resisted   a  number  of 
proposals  of  the  Home  Office  for  such  precautions"? 
— I  do  not  wonder  that  they  have  resisted  the  Home 
Office   in    a   great   many   instances.     I  gave   you   an 
instance   of   the    rescue   apparatus. 

17.058.  You    do   not   think  that  that  is    at   all   an 
unfair  way  of  putting  it? — If  you  gave  me  the  case, 
I  think  we  should  find  that  they  resisted  the  Home 
Office   proposal   for  a  very  good   reason. 

17.059.  Yes,  I  have  said  so.     Now  let  me  read  on; 
"  Do  you  suggest  really  that  owners  object  to  putting 
in    appliances    that    are   prescribed    because    of    the 
expense? — (A)   Yes,    certainly   they  do.     They   would 
not   be  profit-makers   if   they   did  not.     They   would 
be   bad    people  of   business    if   they   did   not  object. 
There  must  be  always  an  objection  to   any  improve- 
ment,   however   valuable   the    improvement   is,    when 
it   costs  a   great  deal  of   money,   and   it  is   quite  a 
proper    objection."     Do   you   think    that    is    true? — 
All  I  have  to  say,  as  a  practical  man,  with  regard  to 
this  is  that  no  owner  would  risk  not  putting  in  what 
he  thinks  is  proper  for  the  safety  of  his  workmen. 

17.060.  Quite  so.     Now  let  me  take  the  next  ques- 
tion :     "  Are   you    not   aware   that   the  objection    of 
the  coalowners  generally  has  been  to  the  prescription 
of  a  certain  kind  of  appliance?— (A)  Quite  so;  that 
is  the  form  the  opposition  always  takes.     No  one  is 
opposed  to  improvement  in  the  abstract.     It  is  only 
when  a  suggestion  is  made  of  a  concrete  improvement 
that  it  meets  with  opposition."     Do  you  think  that 
is    an    unfair    pay    of    describing    it? — Because    the 
particular  thing  that  has   been   brought  forward,   I 
have  no  doubt,  has  had  some  very  grave  defects  in  it. 

17.061.  In  the  opinion  of  the  owners? Yes. 

17.062.  Then  a  few  years  elapse  in  the  history,  and 
we  find   that  it  has  been  adopted   and   is  found  to 
work  quite  well? — You  get  improvements  in  the  par- 
ticular thing  and  then  it  becomes  a  useful  thing. 

17.063.  My  point  is  that  proposals  that  have  been 
made  have  been  objected'  to  strenuously  by  the  owners 


because  of  the  expense.  They  have  given  reasons 
why  it  is  not  a  good  improvement.  They  have  been 
overruled.  The  improvement  has  been  prescribed. 
They  have  adopted  it  and  it  has  been  found  quite  a 
useful  thing? — The  point  I  object  to  is  this:  You  say 
because  of  the  expense  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

17.064.  Let  me  give  you  an   instance.     Some  time 
ago  I  went  into  the  question  of  the  requirement  of  a 
second  shaft.     That  was  proposed  for   a  good  many 
years,   and  was  resisted  by  the  coal-owners  on  very 
specious   grounds   indeed — I   mean   quite   apparently 
plausible  grounds,  that  it  would  be  no  use  to  prevent 
accidents,  and  it  was  very  expensive.     In  1862  it  was 
required,  and  now  I  do  not  suppose  any  colliery  owner 
would    dream   of   having    a   mine   without    a   second 
shaft? — No,  because  the  state  of  mining  to-day  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  was  then. 

17.065.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  second  shaft  was 
not  as  necessary  in  1862  as  it  is  now? — For  ventila- 
tion? 

17.066.  Yes,    for    the    purpose   of    ventilation.      Do 
you  suggest  that  it  was  not  necessary  in  the  ignorance 
of  ventilation  that  existed  then? — It  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  workings. 

17.067.  Do  you  think  any  mine  ought  to  be  without 
a  second  shaft? — Yes,  I  have  seen  lots  of  little  mines 
without  a  second  shaft. 

17.068.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  so? — Yes. 

17.069.  At  any  rate  my  statement  does  not  bear  the 
interpretation,  does  it,  that  owners  have  refused1  to 
put  in  appliances  to  prevent  accidents  from  any  desire 
to  have  accidents?     There  is  no  imputation  on  the 
humanity  of  the  owners  there:   have  you  found  any- 
thing of  that  in  what  I  have  said? — I  can  only  tell 
you  the  impression  it  left  on  my  mind  when  you  were 
giving  your  evidence.     If  you  said  you  did  not  intend 
that,  of  course,  I  would  take  it  from  you. 

17.070.  Was  there  anything  that  I  said  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  I  thought  owners  were  not 
concerned  to  prevent  accidents? — I  should  like  you  to 
look  at  Question  11792  on  page  503. 

17.071.  Will  you  quote  ir,  as  I  have  not  it  before 
me? — "  In  the  ease  I   am   putting   to  you,   the  loss 
which  an  employer  suffers  in  the  way  I  have  described 
much  outweighs  anything  he  suffers  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,   against  which  he  may  be 
innocent?     (A)  Yes,   I   can   believe   that   that   is  so. 
(Q)  Therefore,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest  grounds,  there 
is  the  strongest  possible  motive,  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  to  obviate  accidents?     (A)  To  obviate  fatal 
accidents.       (Q)  Now    let  us   come   to   the   non-fatal 
accidents.     As  you  know,  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation  Act   there   is   a  long-continuing    liability  r 
(A)  Yes.     (Q)  That  cannot  be  altogether  satisfactory 
to  the  employer?     (A)  I  quite  grant  that  an  employer 
has  to  pay  for  accidents.     My  case  was  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  preventing  them.     (Q)  There  1 
join  issue  with  you :    I  do  not  think  he  would.        1 
notice  that  you  refer  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  a  sort  of  historical  reference.    You 
know,  do  you  not,  that  that  Act  was  very  limited  in 
its  scope? — (A)  Yes,  I  remember  that  it  was  bitterly 
fought  by  the  employers  for  a  whole  generation." 

Chairman:   Now  need  we  pursue  this  subject? 

17.072.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Just  one  final  question: 
Is   there   anything    in    that   statement   which   at   all 
implies    that   owners   were    not    anxious    to    prevent, 
accidents? — You  say,  "  I  quite  grant  that  an  employer 
has  to  pay  for  accidents :   my  case  was  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  preventing  them." 

17.073.  Do  you  doubt  that? — I  say  in  a  great  many 
cases  he  would  not  have  to   pay   anything. 

17.074.  for  preventing  them? — Yee. 

17.075.  If  he  can  prevent  accidents  without  paying 
anything,    is    not    that    a   worse    indictment   of    the 
owners? — No,  because  accidents  will  happen  without 
people  being  able  to  stop  them. 

17.076.  You    say    that     some    accidents    could    be 
prevented  at  no  expense  to  the  owner? — I  hav<>   10 
doubt  of   that. 

17.077.  Then  why  does  not   ho  prevent   them?— An 
accident  is  an   accident. 
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17,078.  If  it  can  be  prevented,  your  •baton  u 'iii. 
is  not  .-urinai.  \Vliat  I  mean  is  that  no  nmount  of 
money  you  would  spend  would  prevent  an  accident 

I, ".II".'!1.  1  am  not  talking  about  accidents  winch 
i-.iini'.i  i'.'  prevented,  but  accidents  which  ran  ho 
You  have  said  that  accidents  which  occur  in  the 
mini',  other  than  those  which  are  due  to  the  carele«- 
in  ss  <>r  w  ilfulness  of  the  workmen,  can  be  prevented 
by  tho  owners  without  any  expense.  Have  you  said 
that?— Yes. 

17,080.  iS'ir  Arthur  Jhiekhnm:  You  have  seen  a  lot 
of  mining!' — I  have. 

17.IIS1.  I  have  not  seen  very  much  mining  or 
mining  conditions.  I  have  been  fearfully  shocked 
by  Mr.  Smillie's  statement  about  the  starving  miners 
anil  their  wives.  How  many  starving  miners  or 
mine™'  families  have  you  seen  in  the  last  ten  years? 
— Not  one. 

17.082.  Then  they   must  have  been  in   Scotland? — 
Years  ago  I  made  a  valuation  of  Merry  Cunningham's 
works   and   collieries,    and   I   never  saw   a  starving 
minor  then. 

17.083.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  such  an  industry  as  mining,  and  in  any  industry 
generally,   the  financial     pull    on    the    capitalist     is 
against  safety   conditions? — No. 

17.084.  How  do  you  account  for  the  Mines  Act  and 
its   many   clauses  which   enforced  safety  conditions: 
why  \\cre  they  necessary? — Because  of  human  nature 
It  in  like  the  Ten  Commandments,   or  the  Criminal 
Acts  and  the  police  and  so  so.     If  you  have  a  standard 
nj)   to  which  you   cap  live,   that  Standard   is   a  help 
to  everybody. 

17.085.  What  part  of  human  nature  do  you   refer 
to? — I  mean,  human  nature. 

17.086.  Forgive    me,    I    asked    you    quite    plainly 
this:    Is  not  the  financial  pull  against  conditions  of 
safety? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

17.087.  Are  you   aware  that  the   very   experienced 
mining  engineer  who  preceded  you  did  say  that  ths 
financial  pull  was  against  the  long  wall  system?     Is 
that  your  opinion? — No,    it   is   not.     I   was  the  one 
who   made    the   report   with    regard   to   the   fires    at 
Bentley  and  Brodsworth  Collieries.     They  were  very 
serious.     Through  that  report  those  fires  have  been 
absolutely  got  under. 

17.088.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    That  is  not  correct: 
those  fires  still  exist?— They    had    about    40    or    50 
there. 

17.089.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  well  qualified  to  speak- 
namely     Mr.   Stanley  Jevons,   the  only  disadvantage 
of  the  long  wall  retreating  system  of  mining  is  that 
there  is  a  poor  return  for  a  long  time  to  the  share- 
holders?— Take    the    case     of     the     Sandwell     Ptrk 
Colliery. 

17.090.  I    must   ask   you    to    answer    my    question. 
Are   you   aware   that    Mr.    Stanley    Jevons   has   said 
Ujat? — I  have  never  seen  it. 

17.091.  May    I    ask    you    to    read    this    passage: 
"  The   disadvantage   of   the   matter    is   that  a    huge 
amount  ot   capital  must  be  expended  and  a  consider- 
able  time    lost   before   any    considerable   output    can 
be  obtained  and  the  shareholders  receive  any  retuin 
on  their  investments  "? — Was  he  a  mining  engineer? 

17.092.  Air.  Stanley  JevonB,  like  his  father,  was  a 
very   earnest  student   of   mining.     I  thought,   as  his 
opinion  was   considered  by   your    predecessor    in   the 
C'hair  to  be  valuable,   we   might   iron'    it   with   con- 
sideration ;  but  you  do  not  agree  with  it? — No,  I  do 
not.     The   Sandwell   Park   Colliery   has   been   opened 
on  the  retreating  method  of  working. 

17.093.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  drive  your  roads 
right  through  and  then  retreat,  closing  up  as  you  go, 
and  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  open  a  short";' 
time  than -they  would  be  under  the  advancing  system? 
—No,  it  is  just  the  other  way  about. 

17.0!).l.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  you  retreat  and 
Hose  up  as  you  go,  you  have  not  to  travel  over  the 
road? — You  have  to  get  up  to  that  back  end. 


17,095.  In  the  other  system  you  hare  to  keep  tb« 
whole  road  open  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  boundary  t 
— It  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  find  the 
great  difficulty  ix  that  fast  roads  do  not  stand  at  well 
as  gob  roads. 

17,090.  Tho  fact  is  that  you  have  to  keep  your 
long  roads  orfen  up  to  tho  very  time  you  reach  the 
barrier,  and  in  tho  othor  caae  it  shorten*  in  extent? — 
At  a  very  slow  rate. 

17.097.  You   do  admit   that   it  doe*;    indeed,   it  is 
obvious  that  it  does? — I  should  say  it  IB  infinitesimal ; 
it  is  not  worth  talking  about. 

17.098.  In  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  shortens  the  danger 
of  the  road,  does  it  not? — I  do  not  agree.     I  would 
much  sooner  have  the  gob  roads  than  the  fast  roads. 
If  I  could  take  you   down  a  pit  where  they  have 
driven  out  to  the  boundary,  like  at  Sandwell  Park, 
and  show  you  the  difficulty  with  fast  roads  and  the 
difference    between   that   and   gob   roads,   you  would 
have  a  very  different  idea  of  the  actual  tacts. 

17.099.  Is   it  not  the   fact  that   the  long   wall   re- 
treating system  is  a  system  which  is  gaining  ground? 
— Yes. 

17.100.  Does   that  not    mean    that   experience    has 
confined   its   advantages? — Certainly. 

17.101.  Why   do  you   disrate  those   advantages? — I 
do  not. 

17.102.  You    admit     them? — Let     me     understand 
what  you  mean.     The  long  wall  system  can  be  worked 
in  two  ways — out  from  the  pit,  or  worked  retreating 

17.103.  I    am  speaking    of   the    retreating   system, 
and  I  am  asking  you  whether  it  is  not  the  case  that 
the     retreating     system,     as     compared     with     the 
advancing  system,   gives  you   a  shorter  road? — It  is 
not  worth  consideration. 

17.104.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  road  closes  up 
as  you  retreat,   whereas,    as  you   advance,  you   have 
to   keep    your    road    open? — You    want   to   become  a 
mining  engineer,  and  then  you  would  know  that  the 
arguments  you  are  using  now  would  not  hold  water. 

17.105.  They    were    admitted    by    your    predecessor 
in    the    box  ? — I    cannot   help    what   he   admitted ;    I 
cannot  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
allow  me  to  say  that  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  put  a 
question  to  the  witness  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
known  of  any  starving  miners  in  the  last  10  years. 
I  never  suggested  that  the  miners  were  starving 
during  the  last  ten  years.  I  understood  Sir  Arthur 
Duckham  said  to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  that  it  was 
scandalous. 

Chairman : '  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  is  not  here  now, 
so  we  will  leave  it  till  he  returns. 

17.106.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions    about  Yorkshire.      Do  you    say    that    fires 
are  not   known   at   Brodsworth   and  Bentley? — I    say 
no ;  practically  they  have  been  got  over. 

17.107.  When  you  say  •''  practically,"  what  do  yon 
mean  by  "  practically,"  because  they  have  them  now? 
• — Yes,  they  have  some,  1  know. 

17.108.  So  that  they  have  not  got  over  them? — But 
practically  they  have  done. 

17.109.  What   do   you    mean    by    "practically"?— 
Before  I   made  my  report  they  had  had  some  50  or 
60  at  Brodsworth,  and  something  like  that  at  Bentley, 
and  they  have  had  nothing  like  it  since. 

17.110.  As  a   matter  of  fact  since  your  report  we 
have  had  some  fires  as  before? — At  Brodsworth? 

17.111.  In  those  areas? — I  have  not  heard  of  them. 

17.112.  What  do  you  say   has  overcome  them? — It 
is  a  long  business  to  discuss. 

17.113.  What  has  overcome  them? — I  have  not  the 
report  here  to  refer  to.     If  you  remember  I  gave  evi- 
dence  before  the  Gob   Fire  Commission,   and   put  a 
tremendous  lot  of  information  before  them.     You  can 
have  the  report  if  you  desire  it. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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17,114.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bassett  & 
Walker,  Mining  Engineers  practising  at  Cardiff    and 
have  you  had  25  years'  experience  in  the  South  Wales 
Coalfield,   and  are   you   a   Fellow  °*   **  ^ffi 
Institution  and  a  member  of  the  South  Wales  Insti 
tute  of  Engineers? — Yes. 

Chairman  :  I  will  ask  ihe  Stcretary  to  read  your 
proof. 

Secretary :   "  My  firm  act  as  mining  engineers  and 
mineral  advisers  to  owners  of  large  mineral  estates  m 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  comprising  in  the 
aggregate  between  40  and  50  thousand  acres  with  an 
average    annual    output  of  approximately   6    million 
tons,    and    the  average   fixed   royalty    works  out   at 
5  408d.  per  ton,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  cost  < 
production,    and  the    underground    wayleave,    wher< 
based  upon  tonnage,   works  out  at  about  .805d.   pel 
ton. 

In  recent  years,  however,  in  many  cases  wayleaves 
have  not  been  charged  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  a 
nominal  lump  annual  sum  is  charged  for  wayleave 
rights  when  exercised. 

3.  I   have   had   considerable    experience   in  letting 
minerals  in  South  Wales,  and  the  cases  where  negotia- 
tions have  fallen  through  have  been  exceeding  rare. 

In  my  experience  owners  of  minerals  are  only  too 
ready  and  anxious  to  let  their  minerals  on  reasonable 
and    fair    terms,  and    the    cases  of    "  holding  up 
minerals  have  been  very  exception^. 

4.  Where  it  might  be  contended   that   owners   are 
holding  up  their  minerals  capriciously  or  are  acting 
unreasonably    I    would    suggest    that     an     impartial 
tribunal  should  be  set  up  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

5.  Generally    speaking,    mineral    leases    in    South 
Wales  are  for  a  term  of  60  years,  which  is  the  term 
authorised  by  the  Settled  Land  Acts. 

6.  In  the  generality  of  cases  the  royalties  are  fixed, 
but  there  are  cases  where  royalties  are  reserved,  de- 
pending according  to  a  sliding  scale  on  the  market 
price  of  the  coat,  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  areas  managed  by  my  firm 
there   is   only    one    such    case,    and   that    on    an    in- 
significant area — viz.,  264  acres. 

7.  The  dead  rents  in  most  cases  amount  to  £2  an 
acre,   and  this  is  generally  the  maximum,   while  the 
power  to  make  up  "  shorts  "  is  granted  for  terms  of 
3,  5,  and  10  years,  and  in  the  case  of  smaller  properties 
over  the  whole  term  of  the  lease. 

8.  In  practically  the  whole  of  the  leases  which  my 
firm  deal  with  the  lessee  has  the  right  to  determine 
the  lease  by  12  months'  notice,  on  the  coal  either  being 
exhausted  or  found  unworkable  at  a  profit,  and  this  I 
th'nk  prevails  generally  dn  South  Wales. 

9.  In  my  experience  royalty  owners  have  been  very 
ready  to  grant  reductions  of  royalties  and  rents  where 
the   lessees   have   brought   to   their    notice    bona-fide 
reasons  and  arguments  for  some  concession,  and  I  may 
say  that  concessions  amounting  to  over  £100,000  have 
been  granted  by  my  firm's  clients  during  the  past  40 
years. 

The  following  are  instances  of  concessions  made:  — 

(a)  Between  June,  1880,  and  June,  1895,  the  late 

Lord  Tredegar  granted  to  the  United 
National  Collieries.  Ltd.,  concessions 
amounting  to  £39,426  4s.  5d. 

(b)  In    the    years    1900   to    1908    the  late    Lord 

Tredegar,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Tredegar,  granted  to  the  Trede- 
gar Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  concessions 
equivalent  to  £50,500 

(i:)  In  or  about  the  year  1911  the  royalty  payable 
by  the  Main  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  the  Lords 
of  Neath  Abbey  was  reduced  from  one- 
twelfth  of  the  selling  price  to  5d.  per  ton 
through  coal. 


10.  1    am  not    aware  of    any   difficulty    arising   dn 
regard  to  lessees  assigning  their  leases  even  when  the 
covenant  not  to  assign  is  unqualified,   as  lessors  are 
generally  quite  ready  to  give  their  consent  to  assign- 
ments   provided    the    assignees    are    respectable   and 
financially  responsible  people.     In  practically  all  our 
leases  there  is  a  provision  that  such  consent  shall  not 
be  unreasonably  withheld. 

If  a  landlord  should  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  an  assignment  I  would  give  the  lessee  power  to 
appeal  to  the  tribunal. 

11.  Generally    speaking,    when   leases   expire  there 
are  seldom  any  "  shorts  "  to  recover,  but  in  my  experi- 
ence mineral  owners  are  quite  ready  to  grant  renewals, 
of  leases  on  reasonable  terms  and  with  power  to  make 
up  shorts  under  the  expired  lease,  and  I  have  quite 
recently  had  occasion  to  advise  this. 

IB.  I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalisation  of  minerals  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  South  Wales  Coalfield.  Practically  the 
whole  of  this  field  has  been  taken  up  and  is  being 
actively  worked  and  developed,  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  weaken  any  argument's  advanced  in  falvour  of 
State  ownership  ox  management. 

13.  The  mineral  owners   do  not  insist  on   barriers 
being  left  round  their  respective  properties,  but  only 
make  it  a  condition  that  the  lessee  shall  leaVe  proper 
and  efficient  barriers  round  the  taking  as  a  whole,  so 
that  even  assuming  that  the  minerals  were  national- 
ised similar  barriers   would   have  to   be  left  between 
the  respective  colliery  takings  as  a  protection  against 
gas  and  water  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  explosions. 
In  a  fiery  district  like  South  Wales  there  would  be  & 
great  risk  of  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  great  destruc- 
tion of  ooal  if  sufficient  barriers  were  not  provided. 

14.  Generally  I  am  of  opinion  that  royalties  have 
not  interfered   with    the   development  of    the   South 
Wales  Coalfield,  but  on  the  contrary  have  tended  to 
equalise  matters  between    those   collieries    where   cir- 
cumstances  are  favourable  and   those  where  the  cir- 
cumstance* are  not  so  satisfactory,  a'nd  this  has  tended 
to  the  production  of  coal  from  low-grade  mines,  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  worked. 

15.  The  development  of  the  South  Wales  Coalfield 
has  been  greatly  due  to  the  enterprise  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  owners  of  the  minerals.     A  start  was  made 
by  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,   the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Lord  Bute,  to  whose  expenditure  on  the  con- 
struction of  docks  at  Cardiff  the  development  of  the 
coal  of  the  Rhondda  and  Aberdare  Valleys  is  almost 
entirely  due.       The  same  applies  to  Newport,   where 
owing  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  docks  there  by 
the  first  Lord  Tredegar,  the  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord,   and   the   late   Lord   Tredegar,   his   uncle, 
and     the     expenditure     by     them     of     upwards     of 
£1,000,000  in  cash,  the  development  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire field  has  been  much   hastened   and   facilitated. 
The  same  applies  to  a  great  extent  to  the  docks  at 
Penarth,  owned   by  Lord   Plymouth,    and   the  Barry 
Docks,  in  which  his  Lordship  is  also  much  interested. 
In  more  recent  yoars  the  late  Miss  Talbot,  of  Margam, 
with  the  object  of  developing  her  minerals,  spent  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  the  construction  of  docks 
at  Port  Talbot,  and  of  a  railway  leading  to  them.   But 
for  the  fact  that  the  Bute,  Tredegar,  Plymouth,  and 
Talbot    families  owned   large   tracts   of   mineral   pro- 
perty, it   would   not  have  been  to   their   interest   to 
make  the  great  expenditure  which  they  have  in  the 
development  of  ports  through  which  the  coal  could  be 
exported. 

16.  The  present  Lord  Tredegar  succeeded  to  the 
Tredegar  Estates  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1913, 
and  consequently  has  had  to  pay  to  the  State  16  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  minerals  owned  by 
him.  The  amount  of  this  value  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  but  Lord  Tredegar  has  already  paid  sums 
on  account  far  exceeding  any  duty  which  can  bo  pay- 
able in  respect  of  the  minerals.  Miss  Talbot  also  died 
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3uite  recently,  and  a  very  large  gum  became  on  ln-r 
••nth  payable  to  the  Government  us  duties  in  respect 
of  tin-  capital  value  of  her  mineral  estate. 

17.  I    object    to    nationalisation    on    the    following 
grounds:  — 

(a)  The  personal  interest  of  the  royalty  owner  in 
the  development  of  the  coal  will  be  lost. 

(6)  Tho  difficulties  which  will  arise  by  reason  of 
the  severance  of  the  minerals  from  the  sur- 
face. 

(c)  If  royalties  are  abolished  altogether  I  believe 

it  would  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  tlu> 
working  of  a  good  many  collieries  that  are 
worked)  at  present. 

(d)  If  royalties  are  nationalised  the  inducement 

to  owners  to  spend  the  compensation 
moneys  received  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  minerals  would  be  lost. 

(e)  Loss  of  revenue  to  the  State. 

(/)  The  creation  of  a  large  new  Government 
department  run  at  great  annual  cost  which 
at  the  present  time  is  borne  by  the  royal- 
ties received  by  the  owners. 

(g)  That  any  mischiefs  which  exist  to-day  with 
relation  to  royalty  owners  are  of  a  minor 
character  and  can  be  efficiently  and  satis- 
factorily remedied  by  means  other  than 
nationalisation. 

18.  Assuming  mineral  rights  are  nationalised,  it  is 
my  view  that  for  both  let  and  unlet  minerals  all  tho 
circumstances  relating  to  each  particular  case  would 
have  to  bo  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a 
valuation. 

19.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  certain  questions  put 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Francis  Pease  by  Mr.  Robert  Smillie 
on  the  13th   March,   1919. 

One  of  my  clients  is  Lord  Tredegar,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  "  Park  Mile  Railway  "  referred  to  in 
questions  number  7745  to  7^50. 

Every  statement  of  fact  in  those  questions  is  incor- 
rect and  misleading. 

The  Park  Mile  Railway,  though  nominally  a  mile 
in  length,  consists  of  three  double  lines  of  railway, 
or  six  miles  in  all.  The  whole  of  this  railway  has  been 
(instructed,  repaired,  and  renewed  by  the  present 
Lord  Tredegar  and  his  predecessors  in  title  at  their 
own  cost. 

The  original  double  line  was  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Sirhowy  Railway  Act,  1802,  42 
George  III.,  C.  115,  under  which  Sir  Charles  Morgan, 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Tredegar, 
was  authorised  and  required  to  make  that  part  of  the 
Sirhowy  tramroad  passing  through  Tredegar  Park. 
All  persons  were  entitled  to  have  free  use  of  this 
"ram way,  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan  and  his  successors 
were  empowered  to  charge  in  respect  of  the  traffic  the 
ame  rates,  tolls,  and  duties  as  the  Monmouthshire 
-anal  Navigation  were  empowered  to  charge  by  that 
Act. 

I'nder  3  and  9  Vic.,  C.  169  (1845),  Sec.  III.,  Sir 
Charles  Morgan  was  required  within  three  years  to 
adapt  the  tramroad  for  the  use  of  the  engines  and 
I'M  fringes  of  the  Monmouthshire  Co.,  and  the  powers 
given  to  that  company  to  improve  their  railways  were 
conferred  upon  Sir  Charles  Morgan  with  regard  to 
the  Park  Mile.  Under  Section  129  the  Monmouth- 
shire Co.  were  required  to  carry  passengers,  animals, 
:iml  ioods  over  the  Park  Mile  and  to  account  to  the 
owner  for  the  tolls  which  might  equal  but  should  not 
at  any  time  exceed  the  railway  tolls  for  the  time  being 
taken  l..y  the  company  for  their  portions  of  the  tram- 
road. 

ruder  (he  Monmouthshire  Railway  and  Canal  Act, 
]-">:<.  16  and  17  Vic.,  C.  195,  Sec.  42,  the  Monmouth- 
shire Co.  were  empowered  to  convert  the  part  of  the 
tramway  passing  through  Tredegar  Park  into  an  edge 
railway. 

Under  the  Groat  Western  Railway  Act,  1875,  38  and 
39  Vic.,  C.  124,  Sec.  12.  if  the  Monmouthshire  Co. 


should  construct  two  additional  line*  of  railway 
between  Nine  Mile  Point  and  Waterloo  Junction  at 
Newport,  and  Lord  Tredegar  should  do  the  name  with 
regard  to  the  Park  Mile,  then  certain  railway! 
Authorised  by  the  Act  should  not  be  constructed. 

I' ndor  this  Act  an  agreement  with  the  O.W.11.  for 
tho  second  double  line  through  Tredegar  Park  wai 
made. 

Under  the  Pontypridd  Caerphilly  and  Newport  Rni' 
way  Act,  1883,  46  and  47  Vic.,  C.  180,  it  wag  provided 
that  the  original  double  line  then  used  by  the  G.W.R. 
phould  be  handed  over  to  the  Pontypridd  Co..  that 
the  second  double  line  not  then  yet  constructed  should 
be  provided  for  tho  G.W.R.  Co.,  and  that  a  third 
double  line  should  also  be  provided  for  them  instead 
of  tho  second  double  line  originally  agreed  to  1x>  pro- 
vided for  their  use. 

Under  this  Act  Lord  Tredegar  was  entitled  to  mile- 
rige  road  tolls  in  respect  of  their  traffic  passing  over 
Ilis  line  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  lowest  mileage  road 
toll  charged  by  the  Pontypridd  Co.  for  the  use  of  their 
railway  adjoining. 

Disputes  and  litigation  having  taken  place  between 
Lord  Tredegar  and  the  Pontypridd  Co.  under  the 
Alexandra,  Newport,  and  South  Wales  Docks  and 
Railway  Act,  1896,  59  and  60  Vic.,  C.  192,  Sec.  13, 
the  Pontypridd  Co.  were  to  pay  to  Lord  Tredegar 
instead  of  the  tolls  payable  under  their  Act  of  1883,  a 
toll  at  the  rate  of  -26d.  per  ton  per  mile  on  traffic  of 
all  descriptions  other  than  passenger  or  coaching 
traffic  passing  over  the  Park  Mile  except  in  cases 
where  a  higher  through  mileage  rate  than  -60d.  per 
ton  per  mile  was  charged  by  the  Pontypridd  Co.  or 
other  companies  using  their  railway. 

Consequently  Lord  Tredegar  is,  under  the  various 
Acts,  in  the  position  of  a  statutory  railway  company, 
and  is  entitled  to  charge  in  respect  of  the  railways 
constructed  and  maintained  by  him  the  same  road 
toll  as  is  charged  by  the  companies  using  his  railway 
in  respect  of  their  adjoining  railways  and  no  more. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  freightier  that  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  the  railway  route  happens  to  be  owned 
by  Lord  Tredegar  as  he  only  pays  exactly  the  same 
for  carriage  on  his  goods  as  if  it  were  owned  by  the 
company  through  whom  they  are  consigned. 

In  respect  of  this  one  mile  (or  six  miles)  of  railway 
Lord  Tredegar  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  any 
railway  company  over  whose  lines  another  railway 
company  have  running  powers." 

Chairman :  The  members  of  the  Commission  will  be 
nblp  to  see  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  referred  to 
in  that  statement. 

17.115.  Mr.    Frank    Hodqes  •     Are    you    what    one 
might  regard   as  one  of   Mr.   Pawsey's   witnesses? — I 
represent     a     considerable     number     of     the    royalty 
owners    in    South   Wales,   and    I   am    associated   with 
Mr.   Pawsey's   Mineral  Association 

17.116.  Are  you    financed    by  the   members  of   the 
Mineral    Owners'   Association? — We   have  a  separate 
Association   in   South   Wales,    which   is   more  or   las* 
tissociated    with    Mr.    Pawsey's    Association. 

17.117.  Do     you     remember     when     you     became 
affiliated? — Quite  recently. 

17.118.  Since  this  Commission  has  been  sitting? — 
Yes. 

17.119.  In  other  words,  you  formed  yourselves  into 
a    sort   of    trade    union? — That    is    what    it   amounts 
to.     We  are  following  your  good  example. 

17.120.  Is    it   not    a   trade    union    in    restraint    of 
tradeP — No,   I  do  not  agree  with  you  there. 

17.121.  I  see,  acting  for  your  clients,  you  apparently 
represent  an  output  of  something  like  six  million  tons 
per  annum? — That  is  so. 

17.122.  Do  you  agree  with  a  previous  witness  that 
your  clients  do  not  perform   ally  real  economic  func- 
tion  in  coal  production? — They  do  not  actually  pro- 
duce coal,  but  they  let  their  coal  and  let  their  miner. iU 
to  various  lessees  who  actually  work  the  coal. 

17.123.  But  they  employ  human   legal   agents  and 
mineral  agents  to  do  all  that  for  thorn?— But  we  take 
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their  instructions.  We  advise  them,  and  in  some 
cases  they  follow  our  advice.  Sometimes  they  differ 
a  little. 

17.124.  For  example,  did  you  ever  have  to  put  it  to 
the  late   Miss  Talbot   as  to  how  she  would  develop 
her  mineral  property?— I  am  afraid   I  did  not  act 
for  her. 

17.125.  I  thought  you  did,  because  you  refer  to  her? 
— I  referred  to  her  as  developing  part  of  the  Port 
Talbot  Docks  and  Railway. 

17.126.  As  a  man  of  business,   does  it   amount  to 
this,  that  because  mineral  owners  axe  so  inadequately 
equipped  to  look  after  the  proper  administration  of 
their  mineral  rights,  a;  lot  of  people,  mineral  agents 
and  lawyers,  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  main- 
taining the  royalty  system  as  the  owners  themselves? 
—Of  course  the  owners   are  obliged  to  employ  some 
one  to  do  their  work;  they  could  not  do  it  all  them- 
selves. 

17.127.  So  that  the  only  function  they  perform  is 
the  function  of  letting  ?— Yes. 

17.128.  We  will   not   go   into   the   question   of   the 
rights   of   property,    because  that'   has    already   been 
exhausted   in  this  Commission.     So'  far   as  I   know, 
you  have,  as  I   think  I  ought  to  say,    an  excellent 
reputation  for  the  class  of  work  which  you  are  en- 
gaged in? — Thank  you. 

17.129.  Would   you    be    less   efficient   if    you    -were 
exercising  your  abilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  State 
instead   of "  exercising    them  for   the  benefit   of    the 
people  who  own  this  property  at  present?— No  doubt 
I  should  do  my  best,  but  I  fell  you  quite  frankly  I 
should  not  like  to  work  under  the  State. 

17.130.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it? 
— I  never  want  to  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

17.131.  It  is  a  case  of  taste  and  try.    Then  the  next 
point  you  make  in  your  precis  is  this.     You  devote 
some  space  to  showing   what   concessions   have_  been 
made  by  your  clients  from  time  to  time? — That  is  so. 

17.132.  Am  I  right  in  drawing  the  inference  from 
that  that  royalties  have  been  gradually  lessening  in 
amount? — No;   you   are  to   draw   the  inference  that 
royalty  owners  on  the  whole  treat  their  mineral  lessees 
very  reasonably. 

17.133.  No;  you   say   concessions  have  been  made. 
That  is  to  say,  I  presume,  that  the  amount  per  ton 
was  reduced? — In  one  instance,  yes.     In  Instance  No. 
(c)  the  royalty  was  reduced  there. 

•  17,134.  And  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  I  noticed 
in  15  years  Lord  Tredegar  granted  concessions  to  the 
United  National  Collieries,  Limited,  amounting  to 
£39,426?— Yes. 

17.135.  And  Lord  Tredegar  also  made  a  concession 
to  the  Tredegar  Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  £50,000 
in  8  years? — Yes.     That  concession  to  that  company 
was  with  the  object  of  trying  to  get  them  to  reinstate 
the  ironworks  at  Tredegar. 

17.136.  What  is  the  inference  that  one  must  draw 
from  this?     Is  it  not  a  right  inference  to  draw  that 
the  colliery  owner,  the  lessee,  is  always  feeling  a  sort 
of  strangling   hand   round   his  neck — the   strangling 
hand  of  the  mineral  owner — and  that  from  time  to 
time  he  gets  a  little  relief,  because  the  owner  relieves 
the  pressure   and  lets  him   the  coal  at  a  little  less 
amount  per  ton? — Not  at  all. 

17.137.  Is  that  not  a  right  inference? — No. 

17.138.  What  inference  is  one  expected  to  draw  from 
the   statement? — As   I   told    you,    that    £50.000    was 
waived  to  the  Tredegar  Iron   Company  in  the  hope 
of    persuading   them    to   reinstate  the   ironworks    at 
Tredegar,  so  that  emploment  might  be  given  to  the 
workmen  at  Tredegar  Town. 

17.139.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen?— 
Absolutely. 

17.140.  Let  me  accept  that  for  the  moment  because 

I  have  no  means  of  verifying  it  in  any  other  way? 

You  may  take  it  from  me  that  I  would  not  tell  you  if 
it  was  not  so. 

17.141.  Quite  so.      Where    you   have    a    concession 
made  from  8d.  a  ton  down  to  6d.  a  ton  it  is  the  result 

•f  an  application  made  to  you  by  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors, is  it  not?— Yes,  generally  speaking. 


17.142.  I  have  noticed,  not  o»ly  in  your  precis,  but 
in  the  precis  of  the  mineral  owners  previously  in  the 
box,  that  they  make  a  point  of  the  readiness  of  the 
land-owners   to   make   concessions?- — We   do  that   be- 
cause, I  think,  you  are  a  little  inclined  to  treat  us 
as  if  we  were  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  we  are  not. 

17.143.  Under  pressure    you     make  concessions    to 
colliery  owners  who  are  in  difficulties? — No,  not  any 
one  of  these  were  given  under  difficulties. 

17.144.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rate  per  ton.     Have 
you  among  your  clients  any  particular  mineral  owner 
who  has  granted  concessions  to  a  colliery  owner  with- 
out being  asked? — No,  I  cannot  recollect  one  at  the 
moment.' 

17.145.  That  is  to  say,  when  colliery  companies  are 
in  difficulties  they  make  application  for  concessions? 
. — Some  of  them  make  the  application  before  they  are 
in  difficulties. 

17.146.  And  do  they  get  them? — Sometimes. 

17.147.  Even  when  they  are  not  in  difficulties?  Now 
my  whole  point — and  I  think  it  is  rather  borne  out 
in  your  evidence — is  that  the  colliery  owners  feel  the 
weight  of  this  system  more  than  anybody  else  and  that 
in  order  that  they  may  live  they  have  to  make  appli- 
cation to  you  for  concessions  and  in  order  that  your 
clients  may  live  you  give  concessions,   and  you   will 
continue  to  give  concessions  until   you  have   only  a 
penny  a  ton  on  your  royalties.     Is  that  not  the  fact? 
—We  give  them  concessions  where  we  think  the  case 
is  such  as  to  warrant  it,  but  I  do  not  quite  accept  your 
statement   that   they   feel  this   weight   as   if   it   were 
strangling  them.    I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  there. 

17.148.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  6  million 
tons    at    5^d.    above    named,    after    paying   all    your 
taxation,   I  gather  jour  net  income  for  your  clients 
would  be  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £34.00J. 
Approximately  you  draw  £137,500  per  annum  at  5Jd. 
a  ton?— Yes. 

17.149.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  taxation  is 
three-fourths   of   that.     Do  you    agree   with   that? — 
I  daresay  it  would  amount  to  that,  but  it  would  not 
in  all  cases. 

17.150.  Have  you  ever   regarded   that   taxation  as 
unjust? — Under  the  circumstances  and  having  Tegard 
to  the  fact  that   we  have  been   at  war,   one  cannot 
regard  it  as  unjust.     Everyone  has  to  pay  their  pro- 
portion.    I   may  say   at  once  I   should   be  very  glad 
to  see  a  relief. 

17.151.  So  that,   as  a  matter  of  fact,   it  is  wrong 
to    value    your    property,    or    the    income   of    these 
people,  at  anything  like  the  gross  amount,   when  in 
actual  figures  the  actual  return  to  the  owners  is  only 
one-fourth  of  the  total  amount? — It  is  at  the  moment. 

17.152.  So    that    if  the   nation    were   compelled   to 
buy  out  the  interests  of  your  clients,  as  they  might 
have  to   do  later  on,  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of 
the   gross    amount    are    already   taken    into  the    Ex- 
chequer by  taxation  would  have  to  be  a  big  factor  in 
determining  the  amount? — Yes.     I  am  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  that  three-fourths  are  not  going  to  continue 
for  ever. 

17.153.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  A  considerable  amount 
of  the  State  taxes  is  in  the  nature  of  Income  Tax 
and  Super-tax,   is  it  not? — Yes. 

17.154.  Is  the  question  of  Super-tax  or  taxation  of 
that  sort  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  value 
of  the  property? — In  valuing  we  generally  value  the 
thing  as  a  whole  amount. 

17.155.  Without  taking  the  rate  of  Income  Tax  for 
the  time   being   into   account? — Yes. 

17.156.  So   that  it   would    not  be  fair   to   take   it 
into   account? — Yes;   for  valuations  for  Government 
purposes  we  value  it  on  the  gross,  and  do  not  take 
the  Income  Tax  into  account. 

17.157.  Nor  Super-tax?— No. 

17.158.  So  that  it  is  not  fair  to  suggest  that  the 
compensation   to  be  paid  to   a  royalty  owner  should 
be  based  upon  the  net  amount  he  keeps  in  his  own 
pocket? — It   hardly   seems  so,   seeing  we  are  valuing 
every   day  on  the  gross  for  Government  purposes. 

17.159.  Mr.     Hodges    asked    you    some    questions. 
Every    colliery    owner    knows    every    other    colliery 
owner  pays  royalties? — Yes. 

17.160.  So  that  there  is  a  burden  on  the  coal   in- 
dustry to  that  extent? — Yes. 
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17,161.  And  he  knows  the  position  can  be  relatively 
improved  by  getting  a  conccwsion  if  lie  can? — Ye*. 

17, Iti'J.  So   that  hi-   i.s    in    nitlior  a   better   relative 
ion  to  someone  cl.se  if  the  occasion  warrants  it? 
—Yes. 

17.1(1.'!.  If  there  \\vic  mi  royalty,  would  there  be 
anything  of  the  kind  which  could  change  the  relative 
position?  -No,  them  would  Ixi  no  elasticity  whatever. 

17.104.  I  gather  you  are  in  favour  of  setting  up 
:ui  authority  \vhich  "would  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
letting  of  coal? — Yea. 

17. Hi.'..    And    future  lettings ?— Yes. 

17.166.  Do  you  agree  that  the  body  should  have 
interference  in  the  present  lettings? — If  there  was 
anything  unreasonable  cropping  up,  I  think  I  .should 
!«•  prepared  to  .agree  to  some  authority  such  as  is 
suggested  in  this  Interim  lleport. 

!i!7.  You  would  -jive  also  the  right  of  appeal?— 
No  one  can  cavil  at  anything  which  is  reason- 
able.    If  anyone  behaves  unreasonably,   it  should  be 
put  right. 

17,168.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  lease  which  had  been 
running  for  some  time? — Yes,  if  there  is  anything 
unreascmaMe  in  it.  I  presume  no  one  wants  to  bo 
unreasonable. 


17.169.  Any  point  of  difference  which   might  ariw> 
between  lessor  and  lessee  you  agree  should  be  referred 
to  this   body   in  the  absence  of  settlement   between 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

17.170.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  raw  of  the 
making  up  of  shorts,  and  so  onP — Yes. 

17.171.  Generally  do  yon  find  that  lessors  are  averse 
to  granting  extension  of  average  clauses  where  the 

my  cannot  make  up  the  shorts? — No;  not  a 
single  one  of  my  clients  has  ever  objected  to  extend 
the  average  clause  where  shorts  have  not  been  re- 
covered. 

17.172.  Although  the  prescribed  average  period   in 
the  lease  may  have  expired? — Yes. 

17.173.  Ami    a   great   many   of   the   modern     lease* 
have  a  period  extending  over  the  lease? — Yea. 

17.174.  In   your   experience   would    there  be   many 
cases  in  the  past  where  appeal  to  a  body  of  that  sort, 
which  we  have  been  talking  about,   would  be  neces- 
sary?— No,  it  would  be  only  in  very,   very  rare  in- 
stances.   I  do  not  think  I  can  call  to  mind  one  in  my 
experience  where  it  would  be  necessary — certainly  not 
more  than  one  or  two. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.   THEODORE  VACHELL,  Sworn  and   Examined. 


Chairman:  This  witness  is  Mr.  Theodore  Vachell, 
who  is  a  mining  engineer  of  Cardiff  and  Newport. 
He  says :  — 

"  1.  Witness  has  been  in  practice  as  a  civil  and 
mining  engineer  at  .Cardiff  and  Newport  for  upwards 
of  40  years. 

2.  The  South  Wales  Coalfield  is  about  650,000  acres 
in   extent.     Of  this  area,    not   more  than   10  owners 
hold   over   10,000  acres — the  remainder,    and   far  the 
larger  portion,  is  held  by  smaller  owners,  varying  in 
area  from  5,000  acres  to  as  little  as  five  acres. 

3.  During   the   last   25   years   very    large   areas   of 
mineral  properties  have  been  sold  by  public  auction, 
and,  within  my  own  knowledge,  over  15,000  acres  were 
sold  by  two  auctioneers — and  considerable  areas  have 
also   been   sold  privately,   the  purchase  moneys  being 
investments  of  capital. 

4.  The    average    royalty     in     Monmouthshire     and 
South  Wales  is  rather  under  sixpence  per  ton. 

Wayleaves  vary  very  considerably — in  a  very  great 
number  of  instances  no  underground  wayleave  is  pay- 
able. In  others  a  fixed  annual  sum  is  payable  when 
wayleaves  are  exercised  while  in  some  cases  a  tonnage 
wayleave  is  payable. 

In  numerous  instances  owners  have  received  no 
income  from  their  minerals.  It  would  be  manifestly 
wrong  and  unfair  that,  after  waiting  for  several 
years,  they  should  now  be  deprived  of  their  minerals 
unless  they  are  paid  for  at  a  fair  valuation. 

5.  I  act  as  mineral  agent  for  many  different  owners 
of  mineral  properties  in  Monmouthshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire   and    Carmarthenshire,    comprising    an    area   of 
about   12,000  acres.     The  output  of  coal  for  royalty 
from  the  properties  I  represent  for  the  last  completed 
year  was  2,665,980  tons,  and  the  gross  income  derived 
was  £70,520.     The  quantity  of  coal  subject  to  way- 
leave  for  the  last  completed  year  was  1,277,533  tons 
and  the  income  derived  from  wayleave  was  £5.242. 

6.  In   one   instance  the  properties   were  purchased 
for  the   purpose  of   working  the  coal.     A    large  sum 
was  expended   upon  developing  collieries,   and  a  very 
large  quantity  of  coal  has  been  worked,   and  one  of 

the    collieries    is    being    worked    at    the    present   time. 

7.  Another  property  for  which  I  act  belonging  to  a 
limited  company  comprising  iron  works,  collieries  and 
a  large  area  of  mineral  property  was  purchased  in  the 
year   1872.   and   with    additional    properties   purchased 
subsequently.    COM    about    ££00,000.     The   iron    works 
and  collieries  were  worked  until  1878,  when,  owing  to 
the  working  being   unprofitable,   they   were   closed. 


The  iron  works  and  iron  mines  were  never  re- 
started and  were  dismantled,  but  the  coal  property 
was  leased  to  various  lessees  at  moderate  royalties, 
averaging  about  6d.  per  ton,  and  thereby  the  Com- 
pany has  since  been  able  to  pay  instalments  of  divi- 
dends to  the  Preference  shareholders.  The  Ordinary 
shareholders  have  received  no  dividend. 

If  these  minerals  are  nationalised  without  the  pay- 
ment of  full  compensation  the  Ordinary  and  Prefer- 
ence shareholders  may  lose  the  money  they  have 
invested  in  the  undertaking. 

8.  Another  property  for  which  I  act  was  purchased 
and  left  under  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  Williams 
for  the  endowment  and  support  of  schools  at  Caerleon, 
where  about  450  children  are  educated.     This  property 
includes    some   mineral    property,    which    at    present 
brings  in  an  income  of  about  £670  per  annum,  but 
when   the   minerals   are   worked   the   income   will   be 
about  £1,500  a  year  or  more. 

9.  Another  property  was  bought  in  1878  for  £&3,000. 
For  many  years  after  it  was  purchased  no  income  was 
obtained  from  the  minerals,   and  it  was  not  worked 
until  the  year  1892. 

10.  I   know  of   no    instances  where   minerals   have 
been  held  up  unreasonably,  neither  do  I  know  of  any 
cases  where  power  to  determine  or  assign  leases  has 
been   unreasonably  withheld,  but   if  such  cases  have 
arisen  1  see  no  objection  to  the  matter  being  referred 
to  an  independent  tribunal  for  settlement,  and  think 
that   the    proposals  of   the   Mining    Sub-Committees' 
Report,   re  the  Acquisition   of  Land  for   Public  Pur- 
poses, cannot  be  improved  upon. 

11.  In   my    opinion   nationalisation    of   minerals   is 
absolutely  unnecessary,  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
State  because  the  Income  Tax  will  be  largely  reduced, 
Mineral   Rights  Duty,   Excess   Mineral  Rights   Duty, 
and  in  some  cases  Super  tax  will  be  lost.     There  wiM 
be  no  saving  in  barriers  or  in  the  quantity  of  coal 
ivorked,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  properties 
are  worked  efficiently   under  private   ownership,   and 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  properties 
are  more  expeditiously  developed  under  existing  con- 
ditions than  they  would  be  under  State  control. 

12.  Housing. — T   have  had   considerable  •  experience 
as   to    this    and    for   many    years    have    taken   great 
interest   in   the  subject,  'and   in  the  last   20  vears  T 
have  leased  many  hundreds  of  plots  of  land  and  houses 
to  colliers  and  colliery  workmen. 

13.  I  have  also,  on  behalf  of  mineral  owners,  been 
interested  in   assisting  to  establish     garden  cities  at 
Oakdale  and  Markham. 
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The  Oakdale  Garden  City  was.  established  in  1912, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  about  200  houses  have 
been  erected.  These  houses  are  of  a  superior 
character  and  the  scheme  is  progressing. 

The  Markham  City  was  als<    started  in  1913,  am 
there  are  about  100  houses  already  erected  and  a  large 
area    of   land  has   been    acquired   from   Mr.    Brewer 
Williams  for  the  extension  of  the  village. 

Pengam    Garden   Village    also   contains   about   10 
houses,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  within  the  last 

ThTTand    is   let   on   most    reasonable    terms,    and 
modern  and  suitable  houses  have  been  erected  in  a 
eases,    the    workmen    being   encouraged    to    purchase 
their  own  houses.  .       , 

My  experience  is  that  good  workmen  have  good  anc 
comfortable  houses,  but  the  unsatisfactory  workmen 
have  noor  and  uncomfortable  homes. 

14    It  has  been  generally  recognised  that  improve- 
ment in  housing  is  necessary,  but  it  is  very  wrong  t 
say  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war." 

17,175.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  You  are  mineral  agent 
for  Lord  Tredegar? — No. 

17  176.  I  see  in  paragraph  11  of  your  precis  that 
in  your  opinion  nationalisation  of  minerals  is  abso- 
lutely unnecessary?— Yes. 

17'177.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  State  be- 
cause the  Income  Tax  would  be  largely  /educed 
mineral  rights,  duty,  excess  mineral  rights  duty  and 
in  some  cases  super-tax  would  be  lost.  It  is  because 
you  fear  that  those  will  be  lost  to  the  State  that 
you  oppose  nationalisation?— My  opinion  generally 
is  that  if  you  remove  the  competition  and  do  away 
with  private  enterprise  it  will  be  a  very  great  national 

calamity. 

17.178.  Look  the   facts   in   the   face.       The  things 
that  you  refer  to  in  paragraph  11  take  75  per  cent, 
of   the  gross   return  to  the  mineral  owner  into  the 
Exchequer? — I  agree. 

17.179.  What   great   impelling    force    is    there    for 
private  mineral  owners  to  work   their  properties   if 
the  State  takes  |  of  the  proceeds  from  them  ?     Where 
does  the   incentive   come  in?— They  only  take   J  of 
the    income    to-day    on    account    of   the    war-taxes. 
They  do  not  in  normal  times. 

17.180.  That    is  the    whole  point.     You    said    that 
the  reason  why  you  oppose  nationalisation  is  because 
this  J  will  be  lost  to  the  Exchequer?— Yes,  clearly. 

17.181.  When  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  net  income  is 
only  J  of  the  gross  income,  you  say,  "  Yes,  that  will 
not  always  be  so  "  ? — Only  i  of  the  income  now.     It 
will  not  be  after  things  settle  down.     It  was  not  so 
before  the  war. 

17.182.  I    trust    you    will   endeavour    to    keep    the 
argument    consistently    in    your    mind.     You    oppose 
nationalisation  because  of  this  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 
You  are  still  hoping,  are  you  not,  that  that  form  of 
taxation    will    not   exist    for   very   much  longer    and 
that  you   will  be  relieved   of  having  to  pay  that? — 
That  portion  of  it. 

17.183.  Do  yoii  think  one  quarter  of  the  gross  in- 
come is  sufficient  to  supply  the  mineral  owners  with 
the  money  for  their  agents,  for  their  lawyers,  their 
land  agents  and  their  bailiffs;  do  you  think  that  is 
a  sufficient  income  for  them  to  live  upon? — For  the 
time  being  it  has  to  be.     That  is  all  we  can  get  out 
of  it. 

17.184.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  there  was  a  little 
more   than   one-fourth     available   these   parties     who 
really   administer   the   minerals   would   be   out   for   a 
larger  share  in  the  proceeds? — Clearly. 

17.185.  You  would  gradually  squeeze  the  poor  owner 
out  of  existence? — Not  at  all.     We  hope  to  get  relief 
from  taxation.     That  is  when  we  should  get  our  in- 
creased income.     We  should  not  get  any  more  from 
the  lessee  than  to-day,   but  we  should  have  to  pay 
less  in  taxation. 

17.186.  Your  position  is  this,  if  I  may  put  it  in  a 
brief    sentence.      You    are    pitting    your    individual 
interests  against  what  are  urged  to  be  the  national 
interests?— I  do  not  agree  with  you  there.     I  do  not 
follow  you  quite. 

17.187.  You  hope  by  relief  of  taxation  you  will  get 
a  bigger  pull  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  minerals?— 


17.188.  Mr.   Evan   Williams :    With   regard  to  the 
housing,  you  know  South  Wales  from  one  end  to  the 
other?— Yes. 

17.189.  Would  you  say   the   housing  conditions   in 
South    Wales    are  bad? — I    consider    in    the   colliery 
districts  they  are  not  bad.     Of  course,  there  are  bad- 
spots,  I  agree,  but  taking  it  generally  my  opinion  is 
that  the  housing  of  the  colliery  class  is  quite  as  good, 
in  fact  better,  than  any  other  class  of  workman. 

17.190.  At  the  time  the  houses  were  built  colliers' 
houses  in  South  Wales  have  been  rather  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  houses  built? — Quite  as  good. 

17.191.  Quite  as  good,  if  not  more  so? — Quite,  at 
the  time  they  were  built. 

17.192.  The  houses  put  up   at  present  for  colliers 
are  very  good  houses? — The  house  that  is  put  up  to- 
day is  an  excellent  house.     I  have  a  scheme  for  the 
Oakdale  Village.       There  they  put  up  semi-detached 
houses  or   blocks  of    4   or   6,    and   those   houses  are 
excellent.     There  is  plenty  of  air-space  left  for  them. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  care  to  look  at  this  plan  that 
was    prepared    in    1912.        We    are    working    on    the 
scheme  at  the  present  time  and  already  200  of  these 
houses   have    been   put   up.      (Handing    plan   to   the 
Commission.) 

17.193.  That  is  the  Oakdale  Village?— Yes. 

17.194.  Chairman :    What  is  the  nearest  station  to 
that? — Blackwood.     It  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

17.195.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  You  have  not  a  photo- 
giaph  showing  the  type  of  house? — I  could  get  one; 
I  meant  to  have  had  one. 

17.196.  How    many    rooms    have    they? — A    good 
parlour,   a   good   kitchen,  and   a  good  back  kitchen, 
and  Scullery,   and  4  bedrooms  upstairs. 

17.197.  A  bathroom? — No,  that  has  not  been  found 
necessary  because  in  this  district  we  are  very  short 
of  water,  and  it  is  impossible  to  supply  baths  with 
water.     There  is  really  hardly  sufficient  for  drinking 
purposes  and  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  so  it  would 
be  useless  to  put  up  baths  in  a  district  like  that  at 
present. 

17.198.  A  large  number  of  houses  in  South  Wales 
have  been  built,  and  a  great  many  more  owned,  by 
the   workmen    themselves? — I   have    let    hundreds   of 
plots   of    land    to   workmen    for    erecting  their   own 
housesi,   and  within  the  last  20  years    I    have    sold 
houses  to  workmen  who,  if  they  had  been  bad,  could 
adapt   them    to   their  own    requirements,    and    they 
are  all  perfectly  satisfied  living  there  in  their  own 
houses  now. 

17.199.  Do  you  know  from  your  experience  whether 
the  collier  in  South  Wales  does  build  or  buy  his  own 
house  rather  more  than  any  other  class  of  workmen? — 
My    experience    is,    a    collier    prefers    that   class    of 
investment  to   anything  else;  he  likes  to  live  in  his 
own  house. 

17.200.  And  in  proportion  more  colliers  own  their 
house  than  any  other  trade  in  South  Wales? — There 
is  no  doubt  the  collier    owns    a    great    many  more 
houses  than  other  artisans. 

17.201.  Anything   said    at   this    Commission    about 
housing   in   your  opinion    does    not    apply    to   South 
Wales? — I    do  not   deny  there    are   spots     in     South 
Wales  that  are  very  badly  supplied  with  houses. 

17.202.  With   regard    to    the    supply  of    houses? — 
Some  of  the  houses  are  very  inferior  in  character,  but 
they  are  being  improved  as  fast  as  is  possible.       In 
fact.  I  Have  before  me  three  schemes  for  the  Looil 
Authority   in    South   Monmouthshire   district  to   put 
up  about  500  houses  as  soon  as  they  can  get  power 
to   build   them. 

17.203.  Are  they  being  put  up   by  a  colliery  com- 
pany?— No,    by    the  Local    Authorities.     That    is    in 
addition  to  the  schemes  that  are  going  on  for  garden 
villages. 

17.204.  Mr.   Hodges  in  his  question  to  you  put  to 
you  that  three-quarters  of  the  gross  royalty  is  taken 
from  landlords  at  the  present  time.     Is  not  that  an 
exaggeration  ? — I  accepted  that  figure.     A  very  large 
proportion   has  to  go   in   taxation.     I    do  not   know 
that  it  is  three  quarters. 

17.205.  I   do   not  know   if  you  heard  some   of  the 
big  landowners   give   their   evidence.     Did  you   hear 
that  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  11s,  6d.  w« 
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laK.-n?-    I  think  throe-quarters  was  an  exaggeration. 
Mounts     to     a     very    considerable    amount    in 
taxation. 

Mr.  i'nmk  Hodges:  The  figure  one-qunrtor  has  been 

IPIKV  l>y  uitmwses  on  behalf  of  the  mineral 

I   ilnvi' i|ii:u  tcr.s  was  taken  up  by  taxation. 

1 1    Mi.   Williams  looks  up  the  proceedings  of  the  last 

i  two  ho  will  fiml  that  is  correct.      Mr.  Williams 

I   was  exaggerating  when  I  said  three-quarters ; 

I   was  quoting  from  previous  witnesses. 

Mi-.  Nil/in  ij  Webb:  It  depends  whether  you  take  in- 
surances, <fec.- 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:   That  would  make  it  leas  than 
11s. 


I'lutirman:   No,  tho  other  way  round. 

17,200.  .S'/Y  /'-  I'liiiifzu  Money:  The  Death  Duties 
u.-i,  111.  In.!,', I  in  ih.,  11s.  6d.P— 1  meant  only  to  deduct 
tho  amount  of  taxation.  I  did  not  question  the  three- 
quarters.  I  only  intended  the  amount  of  taxation 
should  be  deducted  from  the  royalties. 

17.207.  dhiiirman:   Are  there  workings  underneath 
the  spot  where  these  houses  are  being  built  F — Yes. 

17.208.  Is  there  a  right  of  support  to  the  houses P 
— No,   they   take  tho   risk.     I   might  explain   in  this 
case  there  are  over  400  yards  vertically  between  tho 
seam  and  the  surface.     It  is  very  flat  ground  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
serious  damage  there  from  subsidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  JESSE  WAU.WORK,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


rman:  Mr.  Jesse  Wallwork  is  tho  mining  agent 
for  the  Bridgewater  Estates,  owned  by  the  Fourth 
Earl  of  Ellesmore.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
his  precis,  and  then  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Herbert  Smith 
and  Mr.  Cooper  to  examine  this  witness. 

Secretary:  "Lord  Ellesmere  is  the  owner  of  tho 
Bridgewater  property,  comprising  16,593  statute  acres 
situate  in  Lancashire. 

Mines  have  been  worked  in  the  Lancashire  estate 
for  centuries  past,  and  are  still  being  worked. 

The  Worsley  and  adjoining  area  has  always  been 
worked  by  the  owner.  The  average  royalty  now  is 
4-03d.  per  ton. 

The  outside  mines — situated  chiefly  in  the  Wigan 
District — are  worked  by  lessees  at  an  average  royalty 
payment  of  4-9d.  per  ton. 

Coal  exists  under  the  whole  of  the  Lancashire  estate. 

The  ancestral  estate  is  at  Worsley  and  contains 
6,006  statute  acres.  It  was  purchased  from  the  family 
of  Worsley  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  third  Duke  of  Bridgewater  (of  canal  fame) 
purchased  mineral  estates  adjoining  the  ancestral 
area,  between  the  years  1749  and  1803,  amounting  to 
6,869  statute  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and 
developing  his  colliery  workings  from  the  underground 
canals,  which  ultimately  reached  a  length  of  40  miles. 

The  third  Duke  built,  between  the  years  1759  and 
the  Bridgewater  Canal,  40  miles  long,  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  at  a  uniform  level — crossing  the 
River  "Irwell  (now  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal)  by  the 
famous  aqueduct  at  Barton,  near  Manchester.  To 
complete  this  canal  the  Duke  borrowed  money  from  . 
his  farm  and  other  tenants  at  interest.  It  is  reported 
that  for  some  time  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  £400  a  year. 
The  canals  connected  at  the  same  level  his  collieries, 
right  from  the  working  coal  face  to  Manchester  and 
to^Liverpool,  reducing  the  price  of  coal  at  these  towns 
by  one-half,  and  so  paving  the  way  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  both  towns." 

Witness:    May  I  make  a  correction  there? 

Chairman :  Yes. 

Witness :  It  is  at  a  uniform  level  to  Liverpool.  It- 
ought  to  be  to  Runcorn.  We  "  lock  down  "  from  the 
Bridgewater  Canal  to  the  River  Mersey  at  Runcorn, 
about  16  miles  on  the  Manchester  side  of  Liverpool. 

Secretary:  "  From  the  year  1803  to  1903  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Third  Duke  of  Bridgewater  purchased 
2,149  statute  acres  of  additional  mineral  property 
(nearly  the  whole  area  being  in  the  Worsley  district) 
in  order  to  further  develop  the  collieries.  As  the 
seams  to  the  rise  of  the  canal  were  worked  out,  it  was 
necessary  to  sink  and  equip  shafts  from  the  surface 
to  work  coal  at  greater  depths  than  the  canals,  and 
this  was  done. 

The  Third  Duke's  successor— the  First  Earl  of 
Kllesmere  (Lord  Francis  Egerton) — withdrew  women 
from  the  pits  many  years  before  there  was  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  and  opejied  schools  for  their 
instruction  and  the  instruction  of  others  in  various 
ways,  and  also  made  them  temporary  monetary  allow- 
ances until  they  could  earn  a  living.  No  women 
have  been  employed  at  the  collieries  since.  He  also 
built  schools,  dispensaries,  and  institutes  on  the 
estates. 

Tho  Third  Earl  of  Ellesmere  purchased  1,668  statute 
of  mineral  property  in  the  Worsley  area,  insido 


and  adjoining  his  estate,  for  the  further  improvement 
and  development  of  the  collieries. 

The  present  (Fourth)  Earl  of  Ellesmoro  has  com- 
pleted a  scheme,  which  ho  often  discussed  with  his  late 
father,  by  purchasing  an  area  of  surface  adjoining 
tho  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  to  connect  his  collieries 
in  a  more  direct  line  with  that  important  waterway, 
but  the  building  of  this  railway  and  other  important 
developments  are  held  over  for  the  present. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  royalties  and  wayleavos 
from  tenants  during  the  last  seven  years  have 
averaged  £26,709  per  annum,  and  from  his  workings 
£16,788  per  annum. 


From  these  must  now  be  deducted — 

Mineral  Rights  Duty 

Income  Tax      ...         

Super  Tax        


*.  d. 

at  1  0 

„  6  0 

4  6 


Total  Deduction         11  6 

Leaving  8s.  6d.  in  the  £  from  which  a  further 
deduction  must  be  made  for  the  cost  of  sur- 
veying and  supervising  the  working  of  the 
mines  collecting  the  rents  and  legal  expenses. 

During  the   war,  Lord   Ellesmere   contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  wives  and  children  of  his  workmen  in 
the  Army.     Some  of  the  contributions  still  continue. 
The  output  from  the  Bridgewater  Collieries  has  been  : — 
Year.  Tons. 

1845      28?,103 

1912   1,058,829 

1913   1,196,288 

1914   1,182,368 

1915   1,226,139 

1916   —    1,315,199 

1917   1,396,222 

1918   1,323,653 

The  following  baing  the  amounts  expended  on  develop- 
ment from  1769  to  the  end  of  1918,  which  have  under  the 
Earl's  instructions  been  furnished  for  the  information  of 
the  Commission  : — 


By  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  1759/86 
Marquis  of  Stafford...         ... 

First  Earl  of  Ellesmare 
Second  Earl  of  Ellesmere   ... 
Third  Earl  of  Ellesmere      ... 
Foirth  Earl  of  Ellesmere  ... 


£        s. 

346,805  18 

184,838    3 

426,202  17 

248,055    4 

2,311,025    2 

66,162  12 


£3,583,089  18    0 

We  have  extracted  the  foregoing  figures  amounting  to 
three  million  five  hundred  and  eighty  three  thousand  and 
eighty-nine  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  from  a  general 
statement  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  expenditure 
covering  the  years  1759  to  1786  from  the  Bridgewater 
Trust  Release  and  Indemnity  Statement  covering  the 
years  1803  to  1902  and  from  the  annual  statements  of 
account  for  the  years  1903  to  1918. 

(Sgd.)    JOSOLYNE  MILES  PAGE  &  CO., 
Chartered  Accountants, 

Manchester  and  London. 


II  ilitess  :  I  have  the  original  Certificate. 
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[Continued. 


Chairman  :  If  we  want  it  we  will  ask  you  for  it. 

17  209  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  How  long  have  you  been 
at  this  Company  ?— I  served  my  time  there,  but  I  have 
baen  away  at  other  collieries  as  manager  for  a  period  o±  1U 
years  between  1893  and  1903,  and  with  that  exception  I 
have  been  there  all  my  life. 

17  210   Do  £  understand  from  you  that  you  have  witn- 
drawn  all  women  labour  from  the  pit  top  and  below  i- 
I  speak  only  for  the  Bndgwater  Collieries;  I  do  not  speak 
for  Lancashire.  ,. 

17  211.  In  Lancashire  you  know   a   large   number   ( 
women  are  employed?— Yes,  and  very  well  they  work 

17.212.  Do  you  agree  they  should  bs  working  there  .'— 
For  the  work  they  do,  yes. 

17.213.  Would  you  like  to  see  your  daughter  there  .- 
She  is  otherwise  engaged.     She  has   a  family   ot   little 
children  to  look  after. 

17.214.  Would  you  like  to  see  your  daughter  working 
there  ?— If  she  took  to  the  job. 

17.215.  Have  you  tried  it?— At  the  collieries  at  which 
I  am  interested  we  have  not  had  them.     She  has  not  been 
at  other  collieries,  except  those  wh;re  she  has  been  about 
with  me. 

17.216.  They  are  employed  because  they  are  cheaper 
tb?n  men?— I  am  not  sure  they  are  for  the  luliour 
they   give   in   return   for   the   wages   they   receive;    1 
doubt  it. 

17.217.  You  know  in  Yorkshire  we  would  not  allow 
it?— I  did  not  know  that.    I  have  not  got  quite  into 
all  your  Yorkshire  ways. 

17.218.  With  regard  to  the  paragraph  about  Lord 
Ellesmere  contributing  to  the  wives  and  children  and 
of  workmen,  would  it  not  be  better  to  contribute  to 
their  fighting  in  England  than  fighting  in  France? — 
Lord  Ellesmere  was  in  charge  of  the  3rd  Battalion  of 
the  Royal  Scots  from  1912  until  last  year. 

17.219.  Would  he  not  be  better  engaged  than  doing 
that? — He  was  open   to   do  both.     He  was   at     the 
service  of  the  country  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Scots,  and  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  go  out 
he   would   have   gone.       He   made    arrangements   to 
do  so. 


17.220.  He  had  something  to  go  out  to  defend? — 
We  all  had  the  honour  of  our  country;  my  own  toys 
went ;  some  have  come  back,  some  have  not. 

17.221.  My  boys  went.     Lord  Ellesmere  had  some- 
thing to  defend,  a  part  of  his  country? — Part  of  ours, 
too. 

17.222.  I  submit  to  you  that  a  lot  of  these  Lan- 


ciishire  miners  had  no  country  at  all,  only  an  exist- 
ence?  May  I  answer  you  in  my  own  way?  That  is 

the  difference  between  our  county  and  theirs?  A 
good  many  of  our  colliers  own  their  own  houses,  in 
which  cases  they  are  members  of  the  Co-operative 
Society.  The  Society  advances  money  at  a  cheap 
rate^>f  interest  and  they  are  tenants  of  their  own 
houses. 

17,223.  We  say  there  are  not  many  in  proportion 
in  our  district?— I  will  give  it  if  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Commiss;on  to  have  it. 

17,2(24.  There  are  very  few?— There' arc  some;  I 
do  not  know  the  number. 

17.225.  Will  you  admit  there  are  a  large  number  of 
bad  houses  in  Lancashire? — Not  in  our  part. 

17.226.  Will    you    admit   in    Lancashire    there    are 
some    very    bad    houses   in    the   mining   villages    and 
towns? — Of   course,   I  suppose  there   are   houses  that 
are  not  very  good.     I  do  not  think  they  are  kept  by 
colliers. 

17.227.  I   suppose    there   are   some   colliers'   houses 
which  you  know  well  and  there  are  a  large  number  at 
Wigan  which  are  not  very  nice  houses  for  miners  to 
live   in   very  happily? — I   do   not  know   Wigan  very 
well.     I   have  not  inspected   miners'    houses  there.     I 
know  our  own  district  and  they  are  particularly  good. 

17.228.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  you  have  come  to 
speak    about    your    own    particular    district    and   not 
Lancashire  generally.     Are  we  to  take  that? — Yes.     I 
accept  that. 

17.229.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   When  did  the  present 
Lord   Ellesmere   succeed   to   the   title? — On  the   13th 
July,   1914. 

17.230.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Bridgwater  property,  but  you  pro- 
bably know   it  as  a  matter  of   national   history? — I 
think  my  precis  states  that. 

17.231.  It    is    recorded   in    the    standard    historical 
works  of  this  country? — Yes. 

17.232.  Am    I    right   that    the    first   Duke    was    an 
engineer? — The  third  Duke. 

17.233.  If  we   want  further  information   we  should 
look  at  the  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  Lecky's  History 
of   England    in   the  18th   Century,    and    the   Greville 
Memoirs,   and   we  shall   find  all  about    the    Earls  of 
Ellesmere  and  the  Dukes  of  Bridgwater? — That  is  so. 

17.234.  Mr.     Robert     Smillie:      Is    not     that     the 
gentleman    that   had    the   clock   arranged   so    that   it 
struck    13? — The   Duke  did.     You   saw    it    when    you 
were  there. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman:  I  was  going  to  call  witnesses  from  the 
Kent  Concessions,  but  they  have  gone.  I  will  call 
Mr.  John  Dewrance  on  behalf  of  the  Boring  Com- 


panies,  and    there    is  one  other    brief    witness, 
that  will  conclude  to-day's  proceedings. 


and 


MR.  JOHN  DEWRANCE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman  : 

"  (I)  Parties  represented. 

Witness  is  Chairman  of  certain  Pioneer  Companies  who 
have  proved  coal  in  Kent.  He  has  been  deputed  to  repre- 
sent a  number  of  the  Boring  Companies  and  persons  who 
have  carried  out  boring  development  and  other  pioneer 
work  in  South  Yorkshire,  North  Notts  and  Kent,  during 
the  last  fourteen  years.  A  list  of  these  is  set  out  in 
Appendix  A.  The.  three  districts  in  question  are  those  in 
which  the  greatest  areas  of  concealed  coal  have  been 
proved,  but  much  other  work  has  been  done  in  Somerset, 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,.  Shropshire,  North  Wales, 
and  other  districts  with  which  Witness  is  not  in  touch,  as 
there  is  no  association  or  organisation  of  Borin»  and 
Pioneer  Companies." 

Appendix  A  is  as  follows.     It  gives  the  names  of  the 
Boring  Companies  in  South  Yorks,  North  Notts  and  Kent 
for  whom  the  Witness  is  appearing. 
South  Yorks— 

Thorne  Coal  Bore  Syndicate,  Limited. 
Yorkshire  Boring  Company,  Limited. 
Rawcliffe  Boring  Company,  Limited. 
Wellington  Boring  Company,  Limited. 
Wressle  Boring  Company,  Limited. 


Hemingbrough  Boring  Company,  Limited. 

Howden  Boring  Company,  Limited. 

Drax  Options  Syndicate,  Limited. 

Lord  Londesborough  (Selby  and  Barlow  Bore) 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  (Armthorpe  Bore). 

Sir  Arthur  Markham's  Executors. 

Captain  A.  Farquhar,  on  behalf  of 

Wallingwells  Boring  Company,  Limited. 
Messrs.  J.  &  T.  Mitchell. 
'  Mr.  Mammatt  and  former  Members  of  the 

Normanby  Coal  Syndicate,  Limited. 
Mr.  Archibald  Grove  and  others  associated 

with  him. 

North  Notts— 

The  Butterley  Company,  Limited. 
The  Retford  Coal  Syndicate,  Limited. 
The  Coal  and  Iron  Development  Syndicate, 

Limited. 

The  Stanton  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
Limited. 


Kent- 


Canterbury  Drillers,  Limited. 

Whitutable  and  Canterbury  Coalfields,  Limited 

Betteshanger  Boring  Company,  Limited. 
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Kl.Usfleet  Coal  Syndicate,  l.imii.-l. 

('lunar!  Stool  Company,  Limited. 

Tin-  Kasi  Kent  Colliery  Coiii[i:iny,  Limited 

(TiliiiaiiKtono  Colliery). 
Kent  Coal  Concessions, 

.     led. 

South    Kastern  Coalfield  Ex-     "  The  Allied 
tension,  l,nm  •     Companies" 

Extended  Extension,  Limited.         Committee. 

Deal  ami  \Valmer  Coalfield, 
Limiti").  J 

Messrs.  Dorman,  Long  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vnuglian  &  Co  ,  Limited. 

The  Snowdown  Colliery,  Limited. 

The  Chislet  Colliery,  Limited. 

North  Kent  Coalfield,  Limited. 

Messrs.  Schneider  et  Cie. 

The  Forges  de  Chatillon,  Commentry  & 
Neuves  Maisons." 

Mr.  Uewrance  will  go  on  to  read  his  own  proof  which 
o  ilis.  the  way  in  which  coal  is  bored  for,  that  is  to 
.rinys  put  down  in  order  to  test  and  see  if  there  is 
any  coal  beneath  the  surface. 

]\"ttnr*f  : 

(2)   Three  classes  o/  coalfields. 

Coalfields  generally  may   be   divided   into  three  cate- 

(,')  Those  which  have»been  proved  on  the  basis  of 
original  development  from  the  outcrop. 

(ft)  Those  adjoining  known  coalfields  but  partly 
\-  an  unconformable  capping  of  later 
rocks  under  which  the  continuation  and  char- 
acter of  the  coalfield  as  regards  depths,  thick- 
oeM  and  quality  of  seams  and  faults  has  had 
to  be  proved  by  boring. 

(c)  Those   adjoining  no   known  coalfields  but  com- 
pletely hidden  by  an  unconformable  capping 
of  later  rocks  which  have  had  to  be  proved  by 
boring  and  subsequent  sinking. 
The  following  are  illustrated  cases  :— 

(,()  South  Wales  Coalfield. 

(ft)  The  hidden  portion  of  the  South  Yorkshire  and 
North  Nottinghamshire  Coalfield. 

(c)  The  Kent  Coalfield. 

(3)  Resultant  Modes  of  Colliery  Evolution. 
Colliery  evolution  has  accordingly  varied  in  character  in 
the  three  classes  of  coalfields  : — 

In  (a)  the  coal  wa»  originally  worked  on  a  small 
scale  where  it  outcropped.  From  the  information 
thus  obtained  the  more  promising  seams  of  coal  were 
worked  at  increasing  depths  until  ultimately  shafts 
were  sunk  to  develop  large  underground  areas. 
Under  this  heading  the  pioneer  risks  and  expenditure 
were  comparatively  small. 

In  (6)  some  evidence  as  to  character  and  quality  of 
seams  may  be  found  from  the  working  of  an  adjoin- 
ing coalfield  of  category  (a),  but  a  heavy  expense  is 
involved  in  ascertaining  definitely  whether  the  known 
conditions  continue  in  the  hidden  portion  of  the 
coalfield,  and  if  not,  the  precise  extent,  nature  and 
situation  of  the  modifications,  information  which  is 
vital  for  subsequent  development. 

In  (c)  no  evidence  at  all  is  available  from  outcrop 
or  other  workings.  The  Kent  coal  measures  at  no 
point  are  found  nearer  than  800  feet  from  the  surface 
and  on  the  average  1100  feet.  Consequently,  the 
expenditure,  risk  and  difficulty  involved  in  providing 
the  existence  of  a  workable  coal  area  is  still  more 
accentuated  than  in  (6). 

(4)  Description  of  Pioneer  Procedure. 
Pioneer  procedure  is  generally  as  follows  : — 
A  company,  or  individual,  on  the  basis^of  skilled 
geological  investigation  infers  the  existence  in  a  certain 
area  ot  workable  coal.  On  the  strength  of  this  probability, 
options  or  leases  are  acquired  covering  an  area  of  minerals 
adequate  in  size  to  allow  of  the  development  of  one  or 
more  collieries  in  the  event  of  workable  coal  being 
proved.  The  options  or  leases  are  arranged  with  a  pre- 
liminary period  at  a  nominal  or  no  rent  within  which  one 
or  more  boreholes  to  prove  the  area  can  be  put  down. 

Should  the  boring  prove   successful,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  be  considered  cotamercially  practicable, 
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tho    company,  or  individual,  having  completed  tho   pre- 
liminary pioneer  work  either  (l)dmpo»o»  of  tin1,    colliery 
i-  ureas  proved   to  nil  entirely    independent    colliery 
ny    wlni-li,  to   far  ;IK  may  lie  Decenary,  complete* 
the  pioneering  work  commenced  by  tho    lx>ring   company 
an. I   .^taMi-ilics   bj  sinking  nnd  proving  by   underground 
workings  thn  economic  value  of  the  coal  proved,  or  (2) 
ptoceedft  itself  with  the  development  and  MtaMUuMBt 
of  a  colliery. 

The  result  of  a  boring  or  boringa  may  show  that  addi- 
tional  land  should  have  been  taken  up  originally  in  order 
to  stcuro  the  fruits  of  the  enterprise.  Steps  are  then 
taken  to  do  this  either  by  the  original  company  itself  or 
jointly  with  others  or  by  some  of  its  members. 

When  the  company  or  individual  disposes  of  an  area  to 
the  colliery  company  the  consideration  takes  a  variety  of 
forms.  Where  one  or  more  boreholes  have  been  put  down 
the  colliery  company  usually  repays  the  actual  amount 
expended  on  the  areas  including  the  cost  of  the  boring, 
•and  agrees  to  make  a  deferred  payment,  which  varied 
according  to  the  circumstances,  of  a  small  gum  per  ton  on 
the  output  as  and  when  obtained.  Where  the  area  dis- 
posed of  to  the  colliery  company  ha*  been  proved  by 
boring  on  a  neighbouring  area  the  colliery  company 
usually  makes  a  payment  to  cover  the  cost  of  taking  up 
the  leases,  agreements  etc.,  with  possibly  gome  small  cash 
payment  towards  the  cost  of  boring  or  general  expendi- 
ture and  a  similar  deferred  payment  aa  in  the  preceding 
.  Where  a  new  colliery  company  has  been  formed, 
payment  instead  of  being  deferred,  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  fully-paid  shares  to  a  fair  amount  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  case  of  Kent  a  lump  sum  payment 
at  so  much  per  acre  has  been  negotiated  in  certain  cases. 

The  pioneers  as  a  rule  have  fallen  under  three  heads, 
namely  :— J 

(1)  Proprietors  of  minerals. 

('2)  Companies  formed  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  areas  and  proving  coal. 

(3)  Mine  owners,  i.e.,  colliery  companies  who  have 
acquired  an  area  which  whilst  it  is  believed  to 
contain  coal  requires  proving  to  establish  itg 
economic  value. 

The  pioneer  work  carried  out  up  to  the  present  in  the 
fields  to  which  this  evidence  refers  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  figures : — 

South  Yorkshire— Total  feet  bored ...  45,269  in  18  bores. 
North  Notts— Total  feet  bored  ...  36,608  in  18  bores. 
Kent  90,000  in  40  bores. 


Total  171, 877  ft.,  76  bores. 

In  a  completely  hidden  field  the  pioneer  work  does  not 
stop  at  the  boring.  Knowledge  has  to  be  obtained  by 
sinking  and  workings  of  the  conditions  of  the  coal  seams 
proved  by  tho  boring.  The  total  amount  of  sinking  in 
Kent  under  this  heading  is  19,000  feet. 

The  total  amount  spent  in  getting  together  areas,  bor- 
ing, and  expenses  incidental  thereto  in  pioneer  work,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  hidden  portion  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Field  :— 
In  respect  of  13  boreholes  and  the 

relative  areas       ...    __    ...£137,100 


Estimate  in  respect  of  5  bore- 
holesput  down  by  colliery 
companies,  apart  from 
cost  of  acquisition  of  areas, 
or  overhead  charges 

In  North  Notts  :— 

The  figures  a-e  not  received,  but 

should  average  for  boring, 

cost   of    acquisition,   and 

overhead   charges,    about 

« £10,000    per     bore,    but 

deduct  £  1 0,000  for  possible 

error,  say  for  18  bores  ... 

And  in  Kent,  includingsiukingand 

equipment        


30,000 


£167,100 


£170,000 

£3,552,337 
£3,889  437 

i.      i-    - 
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(5)  Results  of  pioneer  work. 

The  results  of  the  work  described  above  for  the  expen- 
diture given  are  as  follows  : — 

In  South  Yorkshire  a  hidden  coalfield  of  300  square 
miles,  of  which  no  definite  information  was  previously 
available,  has  been  proved  to  exist.  It  is  equal  to  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  proved  Yorkshire  Coalfield  in  1905. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  field  so  discovered  is 
actually  producing  at  the  present  moment  and  the  whole 
of  it  is  of  prime  economic  importance.  This  field  in  esti 
mated  to  contain  1,672,800,000  tons  in  the  Barnsley  seam 
alone  The  Shafton  and  Dunsil  seam  exists  over  a  large 
part  of  the  area,  apart  from  various  other  seams  above 
the  Barnsley  in  portions  of  the  area. 

In  North  Notts  100  square  miles  of  hidden  coalfield 
was  also  discovered,  of  which  34£  square  miles  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  196,600,000  tons. 

In  Kent  coal  measures  have  been  proved  of  about  2oU 
square  miles.  Of  this  area  105  square  miles  are  estimated 
to  contain  1,371,000,000  tons  in  seams  of  three  feet  thick 
and  over  within  3,000  feet  from  the  surface. 

At  the  time  of  the  Coal  Commission  in  1905  none  of 
these  reserves  of  coal  in  South  Yorkshire  and  Notts  had 
proved,  as  is  shown  by  the  Appendices  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  and  the  plan  attached  thereto,  and 
with  regard  to  Kent  special  reference  is  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  fact  that  the  data  available  were  as  then 
insufficient  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  whether 
my  reserves  of  workable  coal  existed  or  not. 

So  far  as  South  Yorkshire  and  North  Notts  are  con- 
/orned  the  situation  in  1905  and  in  1913  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gibson  referred  to  in  the  note. 
Further  work  has  been  done  since  1913. 

(6)  The  risk  undertaken  and  the  mi'  rprise  demanded. 

Of  the  18  bores  put  down  in  South  Yorkshire  10  can  be 
regarded  as  successful,  4  doubtful,  and  4  negative  in  their 
results. 

Of  the  18  bores  put  down  in  Nortli  Notts  6  can  be  re- 
garded as  successful,  6  doubtful,  4  negative  in  their  results, 
and  2  are  in  progress. 

Of  the  40  boreholes  put  down  in  Kent  7  proved  to  be 
outside  the  coalfield,  16  were  successful,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder 13,  although  they  proved  coal,  proved  seams  of 
secondary  importance  under  present-day  conditions,  while 
4  did  not  reach  the  coal  measures. 

The  boreholes  which  gave  negative  results  represent 
large  sums  of  unproductive  expenditure. 

Even  after  payable  coal  has  been  proved  the  pioneer 
frequently  has  to  wait  a  considerable  period  before  a  col- 
liery company  is  forthcoming  to  undertake  the  sinking 
and  to  establish  a  colliery.  In  the  meantime  where  mini- 
mum rents  are  payable  the  pioneer  company  has  to  bear 
these,  also  the  cost  of  administration,  the  maintenance  of 
its  options,  and  leases,  and  the  loss  of  interest  on  capital, 
which  in  every  case  extends  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  a  total  loss  of  capital. 

(7)   General, 

"Nationalisation"  in  any  of  the  three  forms  suggested, 
viz.  : — 

State  ownership  with  (a)  State  working  ;  or 

(b)  Private  working  ;  or 

(c)  Working  controlled  by  miners 

is  incompatible  with  efficient  and  effective  pioneer  work. 
Nationalisation  in  any  sense  is  only  practicable  in  the  case 
of  a  mature  industry  of  a  monopoly  character,  and  then 
only  at  the  cost  of  economy,  efficiency,  enterprise  and 
initiative.  Pioneer  work  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  mature 
industry.  It  is  of  an  exploratory  and  intensely  specula- 
tive character.  Its  success,  in  the  present  state  of  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  industry,  wholly  and  fundamentally 
depends  on  the  special  knowledge  and  courage  of  the 
adventurers,  their  readiness  to  risk  always,  and  frequently 
to  lose  capital  and  face  vicissitudes,  often  in  the  face  of 
discouragement  and  scepticism  from  experts  in  the  industry. 

NOTE — Dr.  Walcot  Gibson  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Concealed  Coalfield  of  Yorkshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire published  by  the  Government,  estimates  the  area  so 
proved  in  South  Yorks  and  Notts  at  1,200  square  miles. 

This  no  doubt  applies  to  proof  in  the  geological  sense.  The 
areas  of  300  square  miles  and  100  square  miles  in  the  text  are 
proved  from  the  colliery  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Gibson  shows  9  feet  of  Barnsley  Seam  (see  p.  65)  but  take 
feet  and  1,200  tons  per  foot  per  acre. 


In  any  event  experience  shows  that  bureaucracy  does  not 
conduce  to  inventive  or  pioneer  enterprise. 

If,   however,  nationalisation   or  control  of    the   Coal 
industry  is  effected,  then  inasmuch  as  workable  coal  of 
great  national  importance  has  been  proved,  entirely  as  a 
result  of  enterprise,  initiative,  and  capital  expenditure,  on 
the  part  of  privata  persons  who  have  assumed  the  whole 
risks  of  a  speculative  undertaking,  it  is  contended  that 
they  should  be  adequately  compensated  and  remunerated. 
The  following  statements  were  referred  to  : — 
A. — List  of    pioneer  companies  and  persons  repre- 
sented  by   this   witness    (see  list  at  beginning    of 
witness's  evidence). 

B.— Reprint  of  a  paper  on  the  search  for  new  Coal- 
fields in  England  read  before  the  Royal  Institution 
on  the  17th  March,  1916,  by  Sir  Aubrey  Strahan, 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  (not  printed 
herewith). 

C.— Details  with  respect  to  South  Yorkshire  and 
North  Notts  with  plans  showing  the  developments 
in  South  Yorkshire  and  North  Notts  respectively 
(vide  Evidence  by  Mr.  H.  Eustace  Milton,  p.  740, 
and  Statement  with  map  by  Mr.  Arthur  Woolley-Hart. 
Appendix  ),  and  a  Memoir  on  the  Concealed 

Coalfield  in  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  by  Dr. 
Walcot  Gibson,  of  the  Geological  Survey  (nut 
printed  herewith). 

D. — Evidence  on  Geological  and  Mining  Conditions 
and  the  general  position  in  Kent,  by  Mr.  E.  0. 
Forster  Brown,  with  plan  of  the  Coalfield  (ride 
Evidence  by  Mr.  Edward  Otto  Foster  /?/•',„•», 
p.  736). 

17.235.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  May  I  take  it  that  accord- 
ing to  your  evidence  on  page  6  any  private  enterprise 
which  took  this  risk  ought  to  be  compensated  ? — Yei. 

17.236.  Will  you  tell  me  when  this  boring  company 
started  in  South  Yorkshire  and  started  boring  to  prove 
this  hidden  coalfield  ?— The  date  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

17.237.  Am  I  right  in  saying  it  has  all  been  done  since 
1900  ?— I  think  you  are. 

17.238.  I  want  to  submit  to  you  there  was  not  a  hidden 
coalfield  in  South  Yorkshire.   You  know  whore  the  Cadeby 
Main  Colliery  is  ? — Yes. 

17.239.  You  know  where  the  South  Carr  Colliery  is?— 
I  do  not  know. 

17.240.  George  Dunstan  put  down  a  boring  there.    You 
know  Thome  ?     How  many  miles  is  Thorne  from  South 
Carr  ? — I  am  not  familiar  with  those.     There  is  a  gentle- 
man here  who  can  tell  you  if  you  want  details. 

17.241.  The  company  you   represent,  you  say,  is   the 
Pioneer  Company  ? — Yes. 

17.242.  The  point  I  make  is  this,  that  this  coalfield  was 
proved  before  you  went  near  it  ? — The  coalfield  was  not 
proved  when  the  Thorne  boring  was  put  down. 

17.243.  Six  miles  from  South  Carr  is  Thorne  and  six 
miles  from  Cadeby.     Barnsley  was  found   in    1893   by 
George  Dunstan.     Do  you  know  him  ? — No. 

17.244.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  get  in  your  precis  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Gibson.     His  statement  was  made  in  1905. 
If  you  read  the  statement  George  Duustan  made  in  1 906. 
The  figures  are  about  similar.     He  told  us  in  that  coal 
area  in  1893  there  was  practically  71,189,000  odd  tons. 
That  was  in  1896.     That  was  later  on  proved  by  thia 
gentleman  in  1905.    It  proves  you  are  not  the  pioneer? — 
These  bores  have  been  put  down  since  that  date. 

17.245.  All    in    this   area  except    that    of     J.   &   T. 
Mitchell  and  that  at  Pollingdon  and  that  at  Selby.    They 
are  practically  all  in  this  area  I  am  speaking  of.     Am  I 
right  in  saying  this  company  works  on  a  scale  of  pay- 
ment ? — The  Pioneer  Company  ? 

17.246.  Yes.     Does   it   work  at  something    like  this? 
There  is  251.  per  foot  per  acre  when  worked? — That  I 
could  not  say. 

17.247.  And  that  they  take  17Z.  10s.  and  you  take  71.  10s. 
off  the  colliery  owner  when  he  starts  to  work  that — a  dif- 
ferent pa}  raeut  ?  —  Mr.   Mitten   is  here  and   he    could 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  could. 

17.248.  You  know  there  are  soine  such  arrangements  ? 
—Yes. 

17.249.  Would  you  alter  your  opinion  as  to  the  hidden 
coalfield  in  Yorkshire  when  I  tell  you  the  majority  of 
your  boring  holes  are  inside  that  14  miles  ?   I  think  if  you 
look   with  regard   to  the   Markham  area  they  are  all  in 
that  area  ? — If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Thorne  boring 
none  of  thia  area  would  have  been  taken  "up  at  all  I  am 
told. 
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17,2,r)0.  Is   Pease  and   Partners  Tliorne   boring?— On 

this  |iro|>erty,  yes. 

17,2.ril.  Am    I   right  in  saying   that    boring  was  done 
nin.v  r.MKty-  I  think  go. 

•  •>.  Six  mill's  away  there  was  a  bore  hole  put  in 
1893,  20  years  ago  ? — It  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  have 
the  area  taken  lip. 

17, _'.">;'..  They    proved  at  Barnsley  Bed  and   Mm. 

You  hnu'  done  borings  there?— At  the  time  the 
Thornr  I'oring  was  put  down  it  was  stated  by  geologists 
that  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  borers  exceeded  their  geological 
knowledge.  They  were  not  expecting  to  find  the 
|!arns1e\  scam  there. 

17.254.  What  I  put  to  you  again  is  this.     If  there  was 
hole  put  down  in  1893  within  six  miles  of  Thome— 

I  would  ratlin-  you  put  that  question  to  the  expert.     I  am 
pert. 

17.255.  You  should  not  come   to  give  evidence  you 
•  y  out.     You  put  in  your  proof  a  hidden  coal- 
Yon  prove  that  and  I  put  to  you  you  have  not?  — 
my  evidence  upon  these  appendices  which  give  the 

names  of  the  gentlemen  who  can  speak  to  them. 
17,-'"ii>.   You  cannot  answer  my  question? — No,Icannot. 
Then  I  will  save  it  for  the  next  witness. 

17. -'57.  Mr.  Jiobert  Smillie  :  Have  you  any  practical 
knowledge  of  mining  at  all  ? — No. 

17,258.  You  are  connected  with  the  Kent  collieries? — 
Not  the  collieries  ;  with  the  parent  companies. 

17, 'Jo'.).  You  are  a  director,  are  yon  not  ? — ••Chairman. 

17, •_'!'>().  You  are  the  Chairman  of  Directors  ?— Yes. 

17,261-62.  You  have  a  dual  position.  You  are  con- 
nected with  the  pioneer  boring  company  as  well  ? — Those 
are  the  pione"er  companies  ;  the  parent  companies. 

17. '-203.  Is  it  the  pioneer  company  that  is  the  owner  of 
the  Kent  Concession  ? — The  Kent  Concession  is  the 
pioneer  company. 

17,264.  Is  that  the  company  that  has  bored  all  over 
Yorkshire  and  Nottingham? — No. 

17, '21)5.  Are  you  connected  with  the  people  who  bored 
over  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham? — I  am  representing 
them. 

17,266.  You  are  representing  the  mineral  royalty  owners 
here  just  now,  and  giving  evidence  in  their  favour  ? — No, 
the  pioneer  company. 

17/J67.  The  pioneer  company  is  the  royalty  owners? 
— Not  necessarily. 

17.268.  You  are  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  royalty 
owners  ? — No,  I  am  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  pioneer 
companies.      We  can   divide   it   up   into    five    different 
positions  ;  the  mineral  proprietors  ;  the  pioneer  companies; 
the  mine  owners  ;    the  distributors  and  the  consumers. 
I  want  to  bring  forward  the  importance  of  the  work  done 
by  the  pioneer  companies. 

17.269.  It  is  amazingly  difficult  to  find  out  who  you 
are  representing  here.     Do  you  represent  the  owners  of 
the  mineral  royalties  in  Kent  ? — No,  I  represent  the  pioneer 
companies  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

17.270.  What  are  the  pioneer  companies  ? — The   com- 
panies who  discover  a  new  coalfield  and   bore  in  it  and 
prove  it  and  then  either  get  it  developed  by  the  colliery 
owner  or  develop  it  themselves. 

17.271.  A  company  that  discovers  new  coal  fields  and 
bores  them  ? — Yes. 

17.272.  The  pioneer  company  is  the  company  that  goes 
up  and  down  the  country  boring  for  coal  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily boring  only  for  coal.     Take  for  instance  Kent.     At 
the  time  Kent  was  first  supposed  it  might  have  coal  it 
was  necessary  to  get  capital  to  prove  there  was  coal  in 
Kent,  and   the   Kent   Colliery   Pioneer   Companies   had 
expended   this   large   sum    of    money   and    proved    this 
enormous  reserve  of  coal  for  the  nation. 

17.273.  We  want  to  know  exactly  what  your  position 
You  do  not  represent  the  owners  of  the  royalty  ? — 

No. 

17.274.  Are  you  representing  here  the  mine  owners  who 
are  working  the  royalties  ? — No. 

17.275.  You  do  not  know.     Then  you  represent  a  third 
party  that  is  not  here  aud  has  not  been  heard  of  at  the 

•at  time.  You  represent  people  who  have  bored  for 
coal  ami  discovered  it? — Not  exactly  that;  they  have 
provided  the  capital  thai  has  been  necessary  to  develop 
and  exploit  the  field  ready  for  mine  owners  to  come  along 
and  put  down  mines  and  raise  the  coal. 

17.276.  Do  you  mean. sinking  ? — No,  only  partly. 
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17.277.  In  it  pomible  to  know  exactly   who  yon  »« 
representing  here  ?    You  said  you  did  not  represent  the 
mine  owners  ? — No. 

17.278.  And  you  did  not  rrprewnt  the  mineral  owners? 
— In  between  the  mine  owners  mid  the  mineral  owner*  are 
them  pioneer  companion,  and  I  want  the  Commission  to 
recognise  the  great  importance  of  these  pioneer  companion 
and  the  work  they  have  done  throughout  the  kingdom 

17.279.  Did   the  pioneer  company  require  to  get  the 
consent   of   the  owners  of   the   land   before  doing   any 
boring  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

17.280.  Did  they  require  to  Hign  a  lease  of  any  kind 
before  they  got  the  consent  to  bore  ?— Yes. 

17.281.  Did  they  require  to  pay  a  dead  rent  for  the 
minerals,  if   any,  under  the  lease  ? — It  18  a  matter  for 
arrangement,  but  it  is  so  generally. 

17.282.  What  did  the  borers  pay  in  Kent  to  get  the 
right  to  bore  ? — In  Kent  they  entered  into  leases  with 
stipulations  that  they  can  transfer  them  to  colliery  com- 
panies when  they  have  proved  the  field  sufficiently  for  the 
colliery  owners  to  be  attracted. 

17.283.  Supposing  you  bored  in  Kent  and  you  found 
the  coal  all  right  but  yon  could  not  raise  the  money  to 
sink  pits  for  the  coal,  would  you  still  be  required  to  go 
on  paying  a  dead  rent  ? — Yes. 

17.284.  For  what  period  ? — Some  of  them  have  periods 
at  which  you  can  discontinue,  but  not  all  of  them. 

17.285.  How  much  per  acre  ?— Up  to  £2  per  acre. 

17.286.  What  extent  of  field  ?— For  60,000  acres. 

17.287.  You  require  to  pay  that,  although  no  develop- 
ment in  the  shape  of  sinking  has  taken  place  ? — It  has 
taken  place. 

17.288.  I  am  putting  to  you  that  it  might  not  have 
taken  place,  and  you  pay  for   the  lease,  and  the  pioneer 
boring  company  would  have  to  pay  £2  an  acre  for  60,000 
acres  ? — Ultimately. 

17.289.  For  a  long  period  ?— Yes. 

17.290.  That  would  be  £120,000  a  year  ?— Yes. 

17.291.  Without  getting  anything  out  of  it.     Now  the 
pioneer  company's  business  as  soon  as  they  say  they  have  dis- 
covered coal  which  has  previously  been  discovered  want  to 
form  a  company  to  sink  the  pits  and  exploit  the  coal.     Is 
it  not  the  desire  to  have  the  coal  exploited  ? — Certainly. 

17.292.  And  they  endeavour  to  get  either  existing  col- 
liery companies  or  new  colliery  companies  to  put  up  the 
money  for  sinking  the  pit  ? — That  is  so. 

17.293.  If  they  fail  to  do  that  they  must  go  on  and  pay 
a  dead  rent  ? — Yes. 

17.294.  How  many  owners  are  there  included  in  this 
60,000  acres  in  Kent?— Several  hundreds. 

17.295.  Is  Plumtree  one  ? — Yes,  there  are  two  owners 
of  the  name  of  Plumtree. 

17.296.  Are  the  lands  of  both  of  them  within  the  Kent 
Coal    Concession  ?— Not   entirely.       Some   is  the  south 
eastern  extension. 

17.297.  Are   there  400  acres  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Plumtrees  that  is  not  to  be  touched — it   is   not   to   be 
exploited,  not  taken  out.     Is  that  so — 400  acres  right  in 
the  centre  of  his  park  ? — There  is  some  reservation  on 
behalf  of  the  Margate  Waterworks,  I  believe.     I  did  not 
know  it  was  400  acres. 

17.298.  Is  the  pleasure  park  of  one  of  the  Plumtrees  400 
acres  reserved  in  the  lease  ? — I  think  it  is  the  Margate 
Waterworks  area  that  is  reserved. 

17.299.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  park  near 
the  house,  or  400  acres  of  it,  is  reserved? — I  think  that  is 
part  of  the  area  that  I  speak  of —the  Margate  Waterworks. 

17.300.  1  am  not  speaking  of  the  Margate  Waterworks. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  park. — The  Margate  Waterworks  may 
happen  to  be  a  park. 

17.301.  Is  it  a  condition  of  this  lease  that  there  is  not 
to   be  any   sinkiag   within  three  miles  of   the   mansion 
house  ? — I  do  not  think  so.     Yon  have  the  lease  there,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

Chairman  :  I  did  not  understand  that  this  gentleman 
was  a  director  of  the  Kent  Coal  Concession.  If  you  will 
give  me  the  lease  I  will  look  into  it  and  I  will  ask  some 
questions  about  it. 

17.302.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two.     Let  me  understand,  in  the  first  place,  have 
you  personally  negotiated  this  arrangement  with  the  land- 
owners ? — No. 

17.303.  Then  you  personally  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
matters  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  or  very  little? — 
No. 
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MB.   JOHN  DEWEANCE. 


[Continued. 


17  304  Who  are  the  persons  who  have  conducted  the 
negotiations  who  can  give  us  the  first  hand  information  i 
—The  solicitors  to  the  company  can  give  you  the 


e  in  your  appendices  Mr.  Otto  Foster  Brown 
is  mentioned-has  he  personal  knowledge  ?—  He  has  per- 
sonal knowledge,  of  which  he  speaks.  He  has  beei 
negotiating  for  the  Schneiders. 

17  306  In  your  precis  you  have  attached  three  or  tour 
appendices  consisting  of  evidence  that  can  be  given  by 
witnesses;  one  is  Mr.  Otto  Brown,  another  Captain 
Farquhar,  and  Mr.  Henry  Eustace  Mitton  of  Derbyshire 
Do  they  know  the  facts  with  regard  to  these  negotiations  . 
—No,  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  we  prepared  that 
evidence  that  we  should  be  required  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  leases. 

17.307.  When  you  begin,  do  you  begin  by  getting  i 
option  from  the  land  owners  ?—  I  did  not  begin.     1  only 
took  it  over  in  1914. 

17.308.  Whoever  began,  did  he   begin   by  getting  an 
option  from  the  land  owners?  —  Yes. 

17.309.  Is  that  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  by  which 
the  land  owner  gives  liberty  to  bore  for  a  certain  limit  of 
time,  and   then   the  agreement   provides   that  within   a 
certain   limited   time   the   speculator   has   the   option  ot 
taking  a  lease  ?  —  That  is  usually  the  case. 

17.310.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are  set  forth  in  this 
option  agreement  ?  —  Yes. 

17.311.  Is   not   the  speculator  a   sort   of   prospecting 
syndicate  ?  —  Yes. 

17.312.  What  you  have  been  calling  a  pioneer  company 
is  what  I  would  call  a  prospecting  syndicate     I  do  not 
know  what  your  leases  may  be  in  Kent,  but  in  the  leases 
which  the  speculator  or  the  prospecting  syndicate  has  the 
option  of  taking  up,  is  it  not  the  case  that  no  dead  rent  is 
payable  or  that  a  very  small  dead  rent  is  payable  for  the 
first  few  years  of  the  term  of  the  proposed  lease  ? 

17.313.  Chairman  :  I    think   we  had   better  have  Nthe 
leases  ?  —  The  dead  rent  is  progressive. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  The  point  is  that  the  lease 
does  not  come  into  effect  till  the  option  is  exer- 
cised. The  boring  is  not  carried  on  under  the  lease  but 
under  the  option  agreement. 

Chairman  :  I  quite  agree  that,  but  what  Mr.  Smillie 
was  on  was  the  lease. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  Is  this  gentleman  supposed  to 
give  evidence  on  both  sides? 

17.314.  Chairman  :    What  Mr.  Smillie  got  from   him 
was  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions, 
Limited.     That  is  right,  is  it  not?  —  Yes. 

17.315.  Now  I  have  here  the  lease   granted  by  these 
landlords  to  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  get  at  once  what  Mr.  Smillie  wants.    It  is  :  This 
indenture  made  the  21st  day  of  November,  1907,  between 
Mr.  Plumtree  of  the  first  part  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Plumtree 
and  another  Mr.  Plumtree  of  the  second  part  and  The 
Kent  Coal  Concessions,  Limited,  of  the  third  part  —  that  is 
you  ?  —  Yes. 

17.316.  It  is  a  very  long  lease.     It  witnesses  :  In.  con- 
sideration  of   the   rents   and   royalties    the    reversioner 
grants  to  the  lessees  all  the  mines,  veins  and  seams  of  coal 
described  in  the  schedule,  amounting  to  2,323  acres,  with 
liberty  to  work  and  to  carry  away  the  demised  minerals. 
Now  we  will  see  what  you  have  to  pay  —  To  hold  the  pre- 
mises hereby  granted  and  demised  with  the  appurtenances 
unto  the  lessees  from  the  1st  January  and  thenceforth 
for  the  term  of  60  years,  yielding  and  paying  the  follow- 
ing dead  rents  :  the  first  year  £400,  for  the  second  year 
£400,  for  the  third  year  £700,  and  thereafter  during  the 
said  term  a  yearly  rate  of  £3,000.     Is  that  right  ?     Do 
you  remember  the  terms  of  your  own  lease  ?  —  I  did  not 
negotiate  the  lease. 


17,317.  Provided  that  in  respect  of  the  said  dead  rents 
the  lessees  may  work  such  quantities  of  the  mined  mineral! 
as  with  the  royalties  next  •  hereinafter  mentioned  will  be 
equal  to  the  said  dead  rents.  Then  there  is  a  short  work- 
ing clause.  Then:  yielding  and  paying  the  following 
royalties,  for  all  coal,  whether  large  or  small,  worked  in 
the  described  lands,  the  royalty  of  £35  for  every  statute 
acre  of  1  ft.  in  thickness,  for  all  Cannel  Coal  worked  in'.the 
described  lands  for  every  statute  acre  1  ft.  in  thickness  in  ( 
the  proportions  following  :  where  the  coal  is  less  than 
12  ins.,  £50,  over  12  ins.  and  less  than  24  ins.,  £70,  over 
24  ins.,  £95  ;  for  all  ironstone  worked  a  royalty  of  6d.  per 
ton  of  2,240  Ibs.  Then  there  are  a  lot  of  other  royalties. 
Have  you  paid  that  £3,000  a  year  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  ? — We  have  not  paid  it  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

17.318.  You  were  paying  it  before  the  war.     You  see 
this  lease  is  1907  ?— Yes. 

17.319.  The  fourth  year— that  is  1911— you  had, to  pay 
£3,000  a  year  ?— Yes. 

17.320.  Were  you  getting  coal  up  ? — No. 

17.321.  You  were  paying  £3,000  a  year  for  this  and 
getting  no  coal  ? — Yes. 

17.322.  That   is   Mr.  Smillie's  point?— That  is  quite 
correct. 

17.323.  It  is  about  25s.  the  surface  acre.     After  the 
war  were  you  let  off   paying  it  ? — That   has  not   been 
settled  yet. 

17.324.  I   do   not  know  about  these  things,  but  Mr. 
Smillie's  point  is  this — I  am  not  saying  it  is  a  good  point 
and  I  am  not  saying  it  is  a  bad  point — but  what  he  is 
suggesting  is  that  the  landlord  is  getting  a  very  large  sum 
out  of  you  although  you  at  the  present  moment  have  not 
got  -any  coal  out  of  it  ? — Subject  to  the  finding  of  this 
Commission,  we  have  an  agreementwith  Messrs.  Schneider 
which  will  make  it  worth  while  having  done  that. 

17.325.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  Is  it  Messrs.  Schneider  of 
Creuzot  ?— Yes. 

17.326.  Chairman  :  Mr.  Smillie's  point  is,  are  you  pay- 
ing to  these  landlords  this  sum  of  £3,000  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  have  not  got  to  the  coal  ?— We  were 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

17.327.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :    Are  you  paying  a  dead 
rent  on  that  400  acres  that  is  reserved  that  you  can  never 
touch  ?— Yes. 

17.328.  In  the  lease  you  have  you  can  never  take  out 
the  coal  from  under  that  400  acres,  but  you  are  paying  a 
dead  rent  for  that  coal  that  you  can  never  take  out? — Yes. 

Chairman  :  What  we  will  do  is,  we  will  hand  these 
leases  to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  an  expert  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  he  may  get  rid  of  them  to-night,  and  you  can 
come  again  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  May  I  ask  one  question  ? 

Chairman  :  Certainly. 

17.329.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  In  one  of  the  appendices  you 
hand  in,  Mr.  Mittou  says,  "  In  all  the  cases  of  the  bores 
shown  on  ihe  plan  a  full  return  has  been   given  to  the 
Government  of  the  boring  records."     In  the  paper  by  the 
Director  of  Geological  Survey  he  complains  that  he  did 
not  have  these?— It  was  because  he  never  asked  for  them. 
Directly  he  said  that  he  received  them.     If  he  had  asked 
for  them  before,  he  would  have  had  them. 

17.330.  He  said  it  was  kept  secret  ?— He  never  asked 
me  for  them. 

17.331.  Mr.   R.    y.  Tamiey:  Does   boring   take   place 
without  notification  being  made  to  the  Government,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ? — It  is  only  by  courtesy  that  we  give  it. 

Chairman  :  I  think  we  will  ask  you  to  come  again  to- 
morrow. 

17.332.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  If   you   have   an    option 
agreement,  will  you  kindly  bring  it  with  you  ?— Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.') 


MR.  JAMES  BDMOND, 

17.333.  Chairman  :  I  think  you  are  the  factor  on  the 
estate  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  R.  G.  E.  Wemyss  ? — Yes. 

Chairman  :  We  read  the  evidence  when  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  in  the  box,  but  he  was  unable  to  tell  us  any- 
thing. I  will  ask  Mr.  Smillie  to  ask  you  any  questions  he 
desires. 

17.334.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   Were  these  minerals",  or 
the  ground  under  which  the  minerals  are,  held  by  charter  ? 
— The  root  title  is  a  Crown  charter,*  and  the  estate  was 
bought  by  Col.  William  Erskine  from  the  Earls  of  Kin- 
cardine in  1689. 


Sworn  and  Examined. 

17.335.  Was  the  charter  held  by  them  handed  over  ?— 
That  was  the  first  deed,  the  Crown  charter. 

17.336.  Have  you  it  ?— No,  I  have  an  excerpt  from  it 
showing  that  the  coal  was  conveyed  by  the  Crown. 

17.337.  Coal  is  mentioned  in  it  ?— Yes. 

17.338.  Cliairman:    Will    you    read   that    bit  ?— The 
charter  conveys  the  lands  and   mains  of  Torrie  and  the 
town   and   lands   of   Torryburn   with   the   coal    therein. 
There  is  a  separate  conveyance  as  a  distinct  subject  of 
the  coal   within  the  seashore  opposite  the  said  lands  of 
Torrie. 


See  Appendix  80. 
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On* / 


17, .Tt'.l.   Mi-.   i;,,li,-,t  Sm ;///',•:   Is  then-  a   stipulation   in 

charter  that  one  ton  of  eaoh  12  will  be  given  to  the 

Crown  ?— Not  that  I  urn  aware  of.     I  have  not  wen  the 

<T. 

I7,:;id.  That  rharler  will  have  to  be  prn.ln.v,!  V— Whom 
will  you  rilr  V  Tin'  I  II  Irs  a  iv  ill  till'  lull n Is  of  tho  Si1" 

Widows'  I'mi'l  SIM  u  iv.  :ind  our  agents  are  Mackenzie  & 

.  W.  S.,  Edinburgh. 

IV, Mil.   I   lio|n<   tlin  ('liiiirmiui  of  this  Commission  will 
iiarter  to  ho  put  in,  because  it  is  rather 

ini| it  should    be? — The  Scottish  Widows' 

i  have  it. 
1 7, Mil'.   < '/minium  :  I  suppose  the  lands  are  mortgaged  ? 

1 7,.".  I."..   Where  in  your  draft  of  it  ?— I  have  no  draft. 

17.MII.  Where  did  you  get  that  extract?  —  From  a 
written  statement  by  the  late  factor,  Mr.  Budge. 

17,.". If,.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  charter?— No,  that  is 
an  extraei. 

17,34i'>.  Mi-.  IMert  Smillie  :  I  think  you  say  the  original 
charter  miller  which  the  previous  owner  held  is  a  Crown 
grunt  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  a  Crown  charter  because  the  title 
\v;is  mado  up  by  a  precept  from  Chancery  in  favour  of 
J.  Erskine  Wemyw. 

17.M47.  Should  the  original  charter,  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  not  change  hands  with  the  purchase  of  this  taking 
of  which  tne  charter  is  granted  ? — Yes,  it  must  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  bondholders. 

17.348.  Vhnii-nuiii  :    Have    you,   in   your   mortgage,  a 
eo\enant  to  produce  documents? — Yes,  for  specific  pur- 
poses. 

17.349.  Then  you  cnn  get  production  of  it  ? — Yes. 

17.350.  If  you  can  get   a  copy,  we   do   not  want   the 
origina'  ?— An  extract  from  Chancery  would  contain  all 
information. 

17.351.  In  your  mortgage  deed  you  have  no  doubt  a 
covenant  to  product  when  necessary  ? — Yes. 


I7,3.r>2.  Mr.  Smillie  doe*  not  want  to  pat  you  to 
inconvenience.  What  we  want  in  thin  particular  informa- 
tion. Can  you  can  get  a  copy  of  it? — You  can  have  an 
extract  if  nuccwuiry. 

>:!.  Of  that  particular  part  that  Mr.  Smillie  want*  ? 
—Yen. 

I7,M54.  Is  it  a  long  charter  ? — I  do  not  think  it  in  very 
long. 

>5.  They  would  probably  charge  you  an  nun-h 
money  for  the  extract  as  for  the  whole  thing  ?— We  could 
get  an  extract  from  the  Office  of  Chancery. 

17.356.  I  think  you  said  you  deposited  that  with   the 
Scottish   Widows'    Fund  ?— Thai   would   be   nn   extract. 
The  principal  deed  may  be  with  the  Office  of  Chancery, 
because  it  is  recorded  there. 

17.357.  It  is  a  precept  from  Chancery  ?— Yen. 

17,35H.  I  suppose  we  can  have  a  look  at  it  'i — I  can  get 
a  certified  copy. 

17,351).  Very  well,  send  that  along  to  Mr.  McNair?— 
Yes. 

17.360.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  You  say  that  was  1837  in 
one  case  and   1854  in  the  other? — These  are  two  suc- 
cessions. 

17.361.  But  the  chance  took  place  in  1,000  something  ? 
It    was   bought   by   Colonel    William    Erskine,    and    it 
descended  to  Admiral  James  Erskine  Wemyss,  and  then 
thereafter  to  his  heirs. 

17.362.  I  want  to  get  at  the  original  transaction.     The 
person  who  got  the  grant  sold  it  to  Erskine? — Here  is  an 
extract  I  took  from  some  old  papers  :    "  The  lands  of 
Torrie  were  held  for  centuries  by  the  Wardlaw  family." 

17.363.  Sir  Adam  Nimmt  :  Has  the  Crown  ever  made 
an^  demand  on   that  coal  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr 
Smillie  ?— No  :  we  pay  the  Crown  a  feu  duty  of  29s.  4d. 
a  year. 

17,3fi4.  You  have  never  been  required  to  pay  one  ton  in 
every  twelve  ? — No. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  II  o'clock.) 

SECOND    STAGE— TWELFTH    DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  HTH  MAY,  .1919. 


PBESENT  : 

TUB  HON.  MB.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 
Mu.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 


MB.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIB   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MB.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIB  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIB    ADAM    NIMMO. 


SIB    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MB.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MB.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MB.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MB.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIB  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MB.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 

Mr.   HENBY   FITZWALTEB  PLUMPTBE  and  Mr.   DAVID  NEVILLE  TPBNEB,    Sworn   and   Examined. 


17.365.  Chairman :   (To  Mr.  Plumptre.)  Do  you  live 
jit  Godnestone? — I  do. 

17.366.  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  landlords  of  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  tho  Kent  Coal  Concessions? — 
Yes. 

17.367.  I  believe  that  consists  of  1,062  acres  2  rood 
31  perches?— Yes. 

17.368.  I  have  a  lease  in  my  hand  dated  8th  May, 
1907.     Is  that  the  'first  lease?— Yes. 

26469 


17.369.  Chairman:   (To  Mr.  Turner.)  What  is  your 
profession? — I  am  a  mineral  agent. 

17.370.  How  long  have  you  been  the  mineral  agent 
to  Mr.   Plumptre?— Since  1913. 

17.371.  Are  you  familiar  with  tho  leasesP— Yes. 
Chairman :    I  have   introduced    both   the  witnesses 

to  the  members  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Pltimptro  is 
tho  landlord  and  Mr.  Turner  is  the  mineral  agent. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  been  looking  through  the  leases,  and 
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1  will  ask  Mr.  Cooper  to  examine  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  leases.     The  better  way  will  be  for  Mr.  Plumptre 
to  answer  if  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot  Mr.  Turner,  the 
mineral  agent,  will  be  good  enough  to  assist  him. 

17.372.  Mr.  11.   W.  Cooper:    (To  Mr.  Plumptre.)  I 
have  three  leases  before  me,  but  in  the  third  there 
is  the  name  of  Henry  Western  Plumptre.     Are  you 
the  same  gentleman? — No,  I  am  not. 

17.373.  1   have   two  leases  from   Henry  Fitzwalter 
Plumptre,  one  dated  8th  May,   1907,   and  the  other 
21st  December,  1907?— Yes. 

17.374.  The  third  lease  is  only  a  small  one  of  AM 
acres.      Dealing  with  the  first  lease,  that  is  a  lease 
of  May,  1907,  and  it  leases  the  coal  and  certain  other 
minerals  under  an  area  of  about  1,062  acres? — Yes. 

17.375.  The  length  of  the  lease   appears  to  be  60 
years? — Yes. 

17.376.  The  dead  rents  appear  to  be  £200  a  year 
for  the  first  year,  £400  for  the  second  year,  and  for 
every  subsequent  year  £1,500  a  year? — Yes. 

17.377.  The    royalties    appear   to    be    for  ordinary 
coal  (that  is,  coal  both  large  and  small)  £35  per  foot 
thick  per  acre  ? — Yes. 

17.378.  Then   for   cannel    coal,   if   the   coal   is   less 
than   1  foot  thick,    it   is  £50   an   acre;  over  1  foot 
thick  and    under   2    feet  thick,    £70  an    acre;    over 

2  feet  thick,  £95  an  acre? — Yes. 

17.379.  Then  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  lessee 
to  make  up  short  workings  throughout  the  term  of 
the  lease? — Yes. 

17.380.  But  as  regards  any  power  on  the  part,  of 
the  lessee  to  give  up  the  lease,   it  appears  to  be  as 
follows :    That  the  lessees  may  give  up  the  lease  at 
any  time  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  term  on 
six  months'  notice,  and  at  any  subsequent  half-yearly 
date  on   12  months'   notice,  provided  in  either  case 
it  is  proved  or  settled  by  arbitration  that  the  lessees 
are  unable  to  work  except  at  a  loss? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

17.381.  That  is  ithe  first  lease.     The  land  seems  to 
be  called  Adisham.     Is  it  a  farm? — No,  it  is  several 
farms.     The    land    in    that    particular    lease   is    land 
lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  Chatham   and   Dover 
Railway.     That  is  why  it  was  separate  from  the  other. 

17.382.  Now  I  will  come  to  the  other  lease,  dated 
21st   December,   1907.     That   is  a   lease  of   coal   and 
certain  other  minerals  under  2,323  acres  of  land  either 
forming   part   of    or   adjoining   a   place   called    God- 
uestone  Park  ? — Yes. 

17.383.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  60  years  from  1st 
January,  1908?— Yes. 

17.384.  The  dead  rents  are  for  the  first  year  £400 
a  year ;  for  the  second  year,  £400  a  year ;  for  the  third 
year,   £700  a  year;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  iterm  of 
the  lease,  £3,000  a  year?— Yes. 

17.385.  The  royalties  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
lease? — Yes. 

Sir   L.   Chiozza  Money:    May   I    ask  whether   the 
£3,000  a  year  has  come  into  operation  yet? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  Yes. 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    When  ? 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  1911.     The  term  began  on  1st 
January,  1908. 

Chairman  :  Yes.     The  first  three  years  are  the  other 
rents,  and  then  comes  the  £3,000. 

17.386.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  Now  that  lease  appears 
to  contain  certain  special  restrictions  upon  working. 
First  of   all,  as  regards   any  of   the  surface  mining 
powers,  the  lessees  are  prohibited  from  occupying  any 
land  forming  part  of  Godnestone  Park,  or  any  other 
land  within  a  blue  circle  shown  on  the  plan  attached 
to  the  lease? — Yes. 

17.387.  Or  any  land  forming  part  of  the  site  of  any 
dwelling-house  or  garden,  and  so  forth,  connected  with 
the  dwelling-house  or  the  site  of  any  church  or  clergy- 
man's house? — Yes. 

17.388.  That  is  as  regards  surface  restriction.    With 
regard    to    underground   restriction,    you   have    pro- 
hibited any  working  within  440  yards  of  the  mansion 
house  or  any  building  held  therewith? — Yes,  I  believe 
that  is  so.     I   was  not  aware  of   it  before,   but  my 
attention  was  called  to  it  this  morning. 

17.389.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  lease.     That  is  lateral,  and 
there    is  a    restriction  as  to  any   working   vertically 


within  200  yards  of  the  surface  under  Godnestone 
House  or  Park? — Not  the  Park  ;  the  name  of  the  house 
is  Godnestone  Park.  I  do  not  think  it  means  all 
the  park-land. 

17.390.  I  am  afraid  it  does.       The  words  are  that 
they  shall  not  work  any  ground  beneath  the  mansion 
house  or  any  building  held  therewith,  or  the  pleasure 
grounds  or  park  within  a  distance  of  200  yards  from 
the  surface? — Yes. 

17.391.  Then  as  regards  the  lessees'   power   of  sur- 
render, it  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  lease? — Yes. 

17.392.  That  is  to  say,   practically  speaking,  if  the 
lessees  can  prove  to  the  lessor's  satisfaction  or  an  arbi- 
trator's that  they  cannot  carry  on  except  at  a  loss? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  I  think,  Sir,  those  are  the  essen- 
tial points. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  No. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  (to  Mr.  Turner) :  Is  there  a 
dead  rent  chargeable  upon  the  coal  which  is  reserved  ? 

Mr.  Turner :  The  dead  rent  is  chargeable  over  the 
whole  area ;  it  is  not  at  so  much  an  acre  on  the  work- 
able coal. 

17.393.  Is  it  £2  an  acre?— No. 

17.394.  What  is  the  dead  rent  charged  on  the  re- 
served portion   that   the  company   is   not  allowed   to 
work? — There  will  not  be  any  dead  rent  on  that. 

17.395.  Are  you  aware  that  we  were  told  yesterday 
there  was  a  dead  rent  on  the  reserved   portion? — I 
was  not  here  when  that  witness  was  giving  evidence, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  lease  there  is  a  specified 
dead  rent  of  so  much  per  annum  on  the  area  leased. 

17.396.  But  with  regard  to  the  area  leased,  is  that 
portion  reserved  not  included  in  the  area  leased? — 
I  suppose  it  is,  but  then  it  is  taken  out  again.     It  is 
rather  a  curious  way  of  wording  it. 

17.397.  Let  us  get   at  that.     I  take  it  the  whole 
field   is  leased — so   many     acres — which   includes    the 
whole  coalfield? — Yes. 

17.398.  A  part  of  that  is  deliberately  reserved  and 
cannot  be  touched? — Yes. 

17.399.  That  is  included  in  the  lease  and  is  a  dead 
rent  of  so  much  per  acre? — No;  I  think  that  is  where 
we  misunderstand  each  other.     The  dead  rent  is  not 
so  much   per   acre,    it   was   fixed   by   bargain   at  the 
time  the  lease  was  drawn  up. 

17.400.  In   working  the  seams  of  coal   under    this 
lease  there   will  be  a  considerable   number  of   parts 
reserved  on  the  property.     Under  the  lease  they  are 
not  to  take  out  coal  under  certain  properties — farms 
and  so  on? — At  the  time  that  lease  was  granted  it 
was  not  known  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  how  the 
coal  would  be  worked,  and  therefore  that  clause  was 
put  in,  but  I  should  advise  Mr.  Plumptre,  now  more 
is  known  about  it,  to  have  the  coal  worked  out  from 
under  the  house. 

17.401.  But,  as  the  lease  stands  at  present,  that  is 
the  position? — As  the  lease  stands  at  present  there  is 
the  provision  Mr.   Cooper  read  about  the  440  yards 
from  the  house. 

17.402.  (To  Mr.  Plumptre.)  You  are  not  a  mining 
engineer,  are  you? — No,  I  am  not. 

17.403.  You  are  guided  by  Mr.  Turner? — Yes. 

17.404.  (To   Mr.   Turner.)     You   are  a   mining  en- 
gineer, are  you  not? — Yes.     I  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  drawing  up  of  this  lease,  which  is  dated 
in  1907.  I  was  only  appointed  in  1913. 

17.405.  You  were  not  responsible  for  the  drawing 
up  of  the  lease? — No. 

17.406.  Do  you  know  the  difficulty  in  which  you,  or 
any  other  colliery  manager,  would  be  placed  in  work- 
ing out  coal  if  here  and  there  part  was  to  be  reserved 
to  keep  up  the  surface? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  difficulty. 

17.407.  (To  Mr.  Plumptre.)  Will  you  tell  me  ho\j 
you  became  possessed  of  this  estate? — I  inherited  it, 
and  my  predecessors  at  various  times  in  the  last  200 
years  or  so  bought  the  estate.     It  was  handed  on  to 
me  practically  in  about  the  same  area  as  it  is  now. 

17.408.  Do  you  remember  who  they  bought  it  from? 
• — Various  people — a  great  number  of  persons. 

17.409.  Were  there  any  trust  deeds  passed  with  the 
sale  to  your  people? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 
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17.410.  Forming  the  right  to  this  property  of  the 
persons  who  sold  it? — I  believe  BO.  . 

17.411.  Did  the  deeds  change  hands? — Yea — I  know 
I  have  a  certain  number  of  deeds. 

17.412.  Do     you     know     whether     the     land     was 
originally  given  by  grant  from  the  Crown  P— No,  I  do 
not. 

17.413.  I  suppose  it  was  only  recently  that  it  be- 
came known  there  was  coal  under  the  surface  of  this 
estate? — Yes,  only  recently;  it  had  been  talked  about 
years  ago,  and  it  was  thought  there  was  a  possibility 
of  coal  in  Kent  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  it  was  only 
considered  as  a  serious  proposition  recently. 

17.414.  It  was  thought  there  might  be  coal,  but  it 
had   not  been   proved   when  you   were   a   boy? — That 
is  so. 

17.415.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  efforts  you  made 

to  prove   whether  there   was  coal   on  your  estate? 

I  do  not  think  I  made  any  efforts. 

17.416.  You    did    not    do   anything   at   all   to   find 
out  whether  there  was  coal? — No. 

17.417.  Who   did    find   out?— The   Kent   Coal   Con- 
cessions and   the   Channel   Tunnel  people,   who  were 
the  first  to  bore  and  find  anything  like  ooal.     With 
regard  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company,  I  forget  what 
the  title  was  in  those  days. 

17.418.  Do  you  remember  what  depth  they  bored  to? 
— No. 

17.419.  Did  they  really  prove  by  boring  that  there 
was  coal  under  your  estate? — No,  they  did  not. 

17.420.  Was  it  after  this  lease  was  drawn  up  that 
boring  commenced? 

Mr.  Turner:  I  think  there  had  been  borings  prior 
to  this  lease — before  1907. 

17.421.  (To  Mr.   Turner.)    By  whom?— I  think  by 
the  Concessions  Company  and  the  people  on   Shake- 
speare Cliff. 

17.422.  I    am    dealing    now    with    Mr.    Plumptre's 
estate  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Plumptre :  I  think  there  were  borings  a  short 
time  before  the  date  of  that  lease — I  do  not  know 
the  exact  date — within  a  short  distance  of  my  land. 
There  was  one  within  1^  miles  and  one  was  begun 
on  my  cousin's  land  by  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions, 
I  think  before  the  lease,  within  about  200  yards  of 
my  boundary. 

17.423.  There  was  no  boring  done   on  your  estate 
until  this  lease? — No. 

17.424.  It    is    quite    possible   there    may  not   have 
been  any  coal  on  your  estate  at  all? — No,  there  may 
not  have  been. 

17.425.  And  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  yourself 
to  prove  it? — I  got  them  to  give  me  the  agreement 
to    prove    the    coal    before    the    lease    was    granted. 
There  was  an   agreement  that  they  should  bore  for 
coal  and  prove  it  to  my  satisfaction  and  theirs  before 
I  granted  the  lease.     I  am  afraid  I  do  not  remember 
the  dates,   but  I   gave  them  an.  agreement  to  lease 
if   the   bores  which    I   requested   them  to   put   down 
should  prove  satisfactory. 

17.426.  That    would    be    an    understanding,    would 
it  not? — No,  it  was  a  legal  document. 

17.427.  Yes,  but  the  boring  did  not  begin  until  the 
lease    was   signed? — Yes,    before   the   actual    lease   it 
did.  but  not  before  the  agreement  for  the  lease.     I 
think  that  is  the  way  to  put  it. 

17.428.  Did    you    yourself    expend    any    money    or 
promise  to  expend  any  money  on  the  boring  opera- 
tions'—No. 

17.429.  We    may    take   it   that   you   allowed    other 
people  to  spend   their  money  to  prove  whether  you 
were  the  possessor  of  coal  in  that  land  ? — Yes.     They 
rather  came  asking  me  to  do  it. 

17.430.  And  you  allowed  them  to  do  it? — Yes. 

17.431.  You    allowed    them    to   spend    their   money 
in  proving  that  your  estate  was  more  valuable  than 
you  had  any  previous  idea  of? — Yes. 

17.432.  From    the    time    boring    started    were    you 
charging  a  dead  rent  to  these  people,  or  an  annual 
rent  to  these  people  whom  you  had  allowed  to  spend 
their   moner    in   trying  to  prove   your  property   was 
valuable? — Yes;  when  the  lease  was  signed  they  paid 
dead  rent. 

17.433.  Not  only  were  other  people  spending  their 
money    to    prove    your   property   was    more   valuable 


than  you   thought,  but  you  charged  them  for  spend- 
ing their  money?— Yes. 

17.434.  Is    that   just   and    equitable  P— Well,    I    be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  business  and  was  th«  best  way 
of  inducing  them  to  work  the  ooal. 

17.435.  Now  let  us  put  it  in  this  way.     You  your- 
self did  not  spend  money  in  proving  this  ground? — 
No. 

17.436.  But  you  allowed  other  people  to  spend  their 
money  in  proving  your  property,  and  in  the  event  of 
their   not  finding  coal  you  had  no  risk  to  run.     In 
that  not  so?     You  ran   no  risk   with  regard  to  the 
loss  of  anything  if  they  did  not  find  0081?— Yes,  that 
is  so. 

17.437.  But  they  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the.  money 
they  were  paying  to  you  in  order  to  prove  your  pro- 
perty was  more  valuable?— Yes,  but  it  was  their  choice 
and  not  mine. 

17.438.  I  put  it  to  you  again— Is  that  altogether 
just   and  equitable?— As   between   myself   and  them, 
I  think  it  was. 

17.439.  What  had   you   really   done?     In  the   first 
place,  we  may  take  it  you  did  not  put  the  coal  there? 
-That  is  so. 

17.440.  Neither   did   you   know   it   was  there  until 
somebody  else  came  and  you   allowed  them   to   bore 
and  charged  them  a  rent  for  doing  so? — Yes. 

17.441.  Would  I  be  right  in  saying  with  regard  to 
the  Kent  Coal  Concessions  that  there  has  been  more 
money   lost  in   the  Kent   Coal   Concessions  than  has 
been  'gained  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

17.442.  May  I  put  it  as  high  as  this,  that  a  large 
number    of   people    put   money  into   the    Kent  Coal 
Concessions    and  lost   every   penny    of    it.     Are   you 
aware  of  that? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.    The  company 
is  not  wound  up. 

17.443.  The  company  is  not  wound  up,  bmt  a  number 
of  people  who  put  money  into  it  have  been  wound  up 
long  ago  ?— I  do  not  follow. 

17.444.  People  who  put  money  into  it  in  small  sums 
have  lost  their  money.     You  are  aware,  are  you  not, 
that  at   one   time  there   was  issued   from  London  a 
prospectus  dealing  with  the  great  advantage  of  put- 
ting money  into  the  concern? — Yes. 

17.445.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  large  number  of 
comparatively  poor  people  were  induced  to  put  money 
into  it? — No,  I  am  not,  and  I  never  induced  them. 
I  have  never  asked  anyone  to  put  money  into  the  Kent 
Coal  Concessions. 

17.446.  No.     You  left  it  to  someone  else  to  do  it, 
and  they  did  it  very  effectively.     You  did  not  do  it 
because  it  was  not  your  concern.    You  were  only  paid 
to  allow  other  people  to  do  it? — I  do  not  think  so; 
I  was  selling  my  coal. 

17.447.  But  you  did  not  know  there  was  any  coal 
there  at  the  time.     You  were  getting  money  for  it. 
How  could  you  sell  something  that  you  did  not  know 
was  there? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  be  said  quite 
to  be  selling  coal.     You  see  the  coal  is  worked  from 
under   the  land,   and  there  would  be  a  rebate  with 
regard  to  what  they  have  already  paid  me. 

17.448.  If  they  managed  to  secure  a  sufficiently  high 
output  there  would  be  the  two  to  make  up,  I  sup- 
pose?—Yes. 

17.449.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  company 
has  up  to  the  present  time  paid  a  dividend? — I  do 
not  know.     I   do  not  think   it  has  on   the  ordinary 
shares. 

17.450.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  directors 
are  serving  the  company  without  any  fees  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  pull  the  company  through? — I  believe 
the  present  ones  are ;  I  have  heard  so. 

17.451.  And   the  reason    for   that   is   that   there   is 
going    to    be    considerable    difficulty    in    making    the 
venture  a  success  and  they  are  serving  without  any 
reward  in  order  to  try  and  save  the  situation? — Yes. 

17.452.  Are  you  still  charging  them  the  dead  rent? 
— No:  I  have  hnd  no  dead  rent  since  1914. 

17.453.  Are  you  not  getting  this  £3,000?— Oh  no. 

17.454.  Not  since  1914?— No. 

17.455.  Was  that  stipulated  for  in  the  lease? — No, 
the  directors  approached  us  soon  after  the  war  began 
and  asked   us    to  forego  our   minimum   rents  for   the 
period    of   the    war   and   six   months    afterwards   and 
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subject  to  some  small  conditions  we  have  agreed  to 
that  and  all  the  other  owners  have  too. 

17.456.  Are  they  producing  any  coal  at  the  present 
time?— Yes. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  would  remind  Mr.  Plumptre  that 
the  agreement  has  not  been  carried  out.  Certain 
conditions  Mr.  Plumptre  put  in  at  the  time  were  not 
accepted,  but  no  rent  has  been  paid. 

17.457.  (To  Mr.   Turner.)      What  were  the  condi- 
tions that  were  put  in? — One  was  they  were  not  to 
sink    close    to    Godnestone    House    and    the    reason 
partly  for  that  was  that  the  managing  director  of 
the   company   at   that  time   thought   that   500  acres 
was  enough  for  a  colliery.     I  disagreed  with  him  and 
thought  it  was  a  waste  both  of  money  and  of  valuable 
agricultural   land  and  I  suggested  that  his  present 
pits  at  Wingham,  Woodnesboro'  and  Snowdown  were 
sufficient  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  sink  a  new 
pit,  and  I  think  with  that  view  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  quite  agree. 

17.458.  Was  the  stipulation  that  they  were  not  to 
sink  a  pit  within  three  miles? — No. 

17.459.  What  was  the  distance? — There  was  a  vary- 
ing distance  which  just  kept  it  .out  of  sight  of  the 
house.     It    was    quite    a    reasonable    thing    and    the 
present  directors  of  the  Concessions  Company   quite 
agree  with  that. 

17.460.  You   say    as   an    engineer    and    adviser    to 
Mr.  Plumptre  that  it  is  quite  a  reasonable  thing  that 
Mr.  Plumptre  should1  draw  his  rents  from  coal  which 
is  being  worked,  but  that  the  pits  must  be  kept  out 
of   sight    of    the    house?— No,    not    necessarily.     You 
cannot  take  that  as  a  general  proposition.     In  this 
particular  case  with  the  pits  which  have  been  already 
commenced  and  have  been  already  finished  it  was  a 
very    reasonable    proposition    and    one  which    it    was 
advisable  for  the  Company  to  carry  out  too  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  country. 

17.461.  (To  Mr.  Plumptre.)  I  may  take  it  you  and 
gentlemen  in  your  position  do  not  like  the  sight  of 
a  coal  pit  anywhere  near  their  house  although  they 
are  prepared  to  take  the  money  produced  from  it? — 
I  do  not  mind  that.     I  do  not  want  my  house  or  the 
rest  of  the  village,   who  are  all   surrounded  by  the 
park,  to  be  blacker  than  necessary.     I  did  not  ask 
the  coal  to  come  to  me  in  Kent  at  all,  and  if  we  can 
keep  our  village  and  my  house  clean  I  want  to  do  it. 

17.462.  I  agree  with  you — keep  it  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  point  is,  are  you  aware  that  one  million 
mine   workers   have  been   agitating   for  many   years 
to  get  more   shafts   put   down    in   order   to   make  it 
possible  for  the  miners  to  get  out  of  the  pit  in  the 
event  of  an  explosion  or  any  other  accident  taking 
place? — No,  I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  that. 

17.463.  Are  you   aware  that   we  have  asked  there 
should  be  a  shaft  sunk  at  least  every  mile,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  working  should  be  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  pit  bottom?— NQ,  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
that  at  all. 

17.464.  That  is  in  the  interests  of  safety?— No    I 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

17.465.  Are  you  aware  that   normally  the  further 
people  are  away  from  the  pit  bottom  the  more  danger, 
ous  it  may  be  in  the  event  of  any  serious  accident 
taking  place?— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

17.466.  In  this  case,  here  is  a  company  evidently 
prepared  to  sink  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  in 
making  another  pit  which  they  thought  was  necessary 

the  proper  working  of  these  minerals,  and  you 
step  in  and  say  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed"  to 
sink  that  pit.  That,  I  take  it,  would  be  the  position 
taken  up? 

Mr.  Turner:  There  was  no  actual  proposition  to 
sink.  They  made  no  definite  proposition  to  sink  at 

17,467  (To  Mr  Turner)  Why  did  you  prohibit 
their  sinking?— We  wanted  to  protect  the  village  and 
keep  it  clean,  and  not  to  have  unnecessary  pits  sunk. 

17.468.  If  any  proposition  was  made  to  sink    whv 
should  you  prohibit  it?— I  did  not  say  a  proposition 
had  been  made,  but  we  did  not  want  it  there  at  the 
time  in  case  one  was  made. 

17.469.  What  distance  would  they  require  to  come 
rom  the  bottom  of   the  existing   pits   to  work   the 


whole  field? — With  regard  to  the  two  pits,  as  they  are 
now,  I  should  say  the  distance  between  the  two  would 
be  three  to  three  and  a  half  miles. 

17.470.  Between  the  two  pits? — Yes. 

17.471.  How  far  would  it  be  from  either  of  the  two 
pits!' — Half  of  that  would  be  one  and  three-quarter 
miles. 

17.472.  And  you  think  as  a  mining  engineer  it  is  a 
reasonable  position  to  take  up  when  the  workings  may 
extend    and,    indeed,    must    extend    if    that    field    is 
exhausted,  to  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the 
pit  bottom? — That  is  between  the  Snowdon  and  the 
Wingham  pit.     There  may  be  pits  further  to  the  east 
which  would  come  in  there. 

17.473.  As  a   matter   of   fact  you   intend   to  work 
those  two  pits  through  to  each  other,  do  you  not? — 
That  would  be  so. 

17.474.  And  it  would  be  three  miles  between  the 
two  pits? — Yes. 

17.475.  When   working   in  other  directions  to  the 
boundary  of  the  coal  field  you  say  the  extent  would1 
be   one   and,    three-quarter    miles? — From    each    pit 
bottom  to  the  half  way  line. 

17.476.  Between  the  pit  bottom  and  the  extreme  of 
the  coal  field? — That  is  a  distance  which  is  worked 
now,   and   much  greater  distances  than  that.      You 
can  take  it  at  about  one  and  three-quarter  miles  in 
this  case,  but  I  have  not  measured  it  exactly  on  the 
map. 

17.477.  Do  you   think   the  persons  who   sink  their 
capital  in  boring  and  proving  the  mineral  field  and 
sinking  the  pits  there  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  of 
money,  or  a  quarter  a  million  of  money,  and  who  are 
to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  men,  or  the 
holder  of  the  land  would   be  the  best  judges  as  to 
where  to  sink  their  pits  and  how  to  conduct  them? 

Mr.  Plumptre:  My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  then  manager  was  thinking  of  the  safety 
of  the  mine.  He  only  thought  how  he  could  multiply 
more  the  companies  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Kent 
coal,  and  if  it  had  occurred  to  us  in  any  way  that 
it  was  bad  for  the  getting  of  coal  or  injurious  to 
human  life,  wo  should  not  have  thought  of  putting  in 
these  restrictions.  I  am  certain  it  never  occurred  to 
us  in  the  light  which  you  put  it  to  me  this  morning 
at  all. 

17.478.  Did  you  agree  with  the  manager  when  ho 
said  five  hundred  acres  would  be  sufficient? — No,   I 
did  not. 

17.479.  Did  you  pit  your  knowledge  of  mining  and 
safety  against  his  knowledge? — I  do  not  think  he  was 
thinking  of  safety. 

17.480.  Was  his  anxiety  to  raise  money? — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  think  it  was. 

17.481.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  lost  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kent  coal? — I  could  not  tell  you  that, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions'  money 
is  all  lost  by  any  means. 

17.482.  I  think  at  the  first  attempt  at  sinking  there 
1ho=e  engaged   in  sinking  had  a   very   heavy  growth 
L-i  water? — Yes,  in  places. 

17.483.  And  they  had  to  stop  sinking  once  or  twice 
through  running  sand  and  water? — Yes. 

17.484.  Did   they    not    require   again   and   again   to 
raise  money    by   appealing   to   people   outside  mining 
altogether?    Have  you  heard  that  that  was  the  case? 
— I  believe  they  did. 

17.485.  Have    you     any     money     invested     in     the 
development  of   the  coalfield  which  you   OVn? — Very 
little  in  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions. 

17.486.  Is  it  the  case  that  you  would  not  risk  it? 
— I  had  not  got  it  to  put  in. 

17.487.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  there  were  what 
was  known  as  the  Pioneer  Boring  Company ;  do  you 
know  anything  about  it? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

17.488.  It  is  a  company  which  evidently  has  bored 
over  Kent,  and  it  is  said  they  bored  over  Yorkshire 
and  Nottingham.     Have  you  heard  of  it? — I  do  not 
remember  the  name.    That  was  not  the  company  that 
put   the  borings  down  on  my  land. 

17.489.  That     is     not     the    company?     I     do     not 
remember   the  name. 
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tuned. 


Mr.  Turner :  There  was  a  boring  company  connected 
H  it-li    the  Concessions  (  'oin|i;iny,    Imt,    rlir    r:mnli<  ,• 
of  the  Kent  Coal  Concessions  I   think  would  require 
a  Commission  to  themselves  to  sort  them  out. 

17,490.  (To  Mr.  1'lumptre.)  I  believe  it  would.  \V. 
may  have  one  in  the  end,  but  in  the  meantime  we  will 
get  on.  A  diector  of  tho  Kent  Coal  Concessions  work- 
ing part  of  your  minerals  was  in  the  chair  yesterday 
giving  evidence? — Yes,  one  of  the  new  directors  since 
tho  war.  He  came  in  to  help  them  out  of  their  troubles 
since  tho  war,  or  so  I  have  understood. 

17.191.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  shifting 
of  directors  and  others  coming  in  to  help,  and  this 
is  just  an  additional  one.  But  he  also  evidently  is 
connected  with  the  Pioneer  Boring? — I  daresay,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

17.492.  That    is   not  the  firm   that   was   doing   the 
boring  on  your  land? — No. 

17.493.  Had  you  any  arrangements  with  the  borers 
to  prove  your  coal  and  that,  if  coal  was  found  there, 


a  certain  part  of  the  royalty  rent  should  go  to  them 
for  their  boring?  No;  tney  were  not  employed  by  ma 
at  all.  They  wore  employed  by  the  Kent  Coal  Con- 
cessions. 

1 7,49 1.  And  the  Kent  Coal  Concession*  were  leasing 
from  you? — Yes. 

17,496.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
arrangement  of  that  kind? — No. 

17.496.  You  had  no  arrangement  with  anybody  that 
part  of  your  royalty  rent  should  go  to  the  borers? — 
No 

17.497.  That  Is  to  say,  you  did  not  anticipate  paying 
anything  at  all  to  the  persons  who  proved  your  coal? 
—No. 

17.498.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  (To  Mr.  Turner.)    Could 
I  see  the  option  agreement  which  you  referred  to? — 
I  have  a  rough  draft  here ;  that  is  all. 

17.499.  I  mean  the  thing  which  was  signed  before 
the  lease  was  signed?— Yes.     (Handing  document.) 


(The   Witnesses   withdrew.) 
MB.  JOHJJ  DEWRANCK,  Recalled. 


Witness,  addressing  Chairman :  Sir,  before  I  was 
examined,  you  kindly  read  out  the  names  of  the 
Pioneer  Companies  that  1  represent.  The  Pioneer 
Companies  are  stated  in  this  Appendix  A. 

Chairman:   Yes,  T  read  them  out. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Sir  could  the  essential 
clauses  in  these  leases  be  printed? 

Chairman :  Yes.  What  would  you  like :  the  haben- 
dum  or  the  term? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  It  is  those  parts  which 
give  the  term. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  make 
the  extracts  ond  you  will  see  exactly  what  it  is.  I 
suggest  you  should  have  the  description  of  the  area 
demised,  the  liberties  demised,  the  restrictions,  the 
conditions,  the  length  of  the  lease,  the  rents,  dead 
rents,  and  so  forth. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Yes.  May  I  ask  for  one 
other  thing,  and  that  is  the  list  of  the  financial  con- 
cerns which  have  been  concerned  with  the  exploitation 
of  these  properties,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  throw 
such  a  valuable  light  on  the  exploitation  of  new 
coalfields  under  the  present  system? 

Chairman:   We  will  try  and  get  that. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :   There  I  cannot  help  you. 

Witness :   There  are  175  leases. 

Chairman:   We  will  be  content  with  a  few. 

Witness :  I  have  something  like  100  leases  on  a 
chart  giving  all  that  information  which  I  had  yester- 
day. (Chart  produced.) 

17.500.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    (To  the  Witness.) 
Do  you  mind  telling  me  who  printed  this  precis  which 
you  kindly  let  us  have? — The  solicitors  for  the  com- 
panies I  am  representing. 

17.501.  You   have  given    such    a   lot   of    attention 
to  this  boring  work :      Do  you  find  that  the  system 
of  desultory  boring  gives  the  best  results  from  the 
national  point  of  view? — It  is  not  desultory  boring. 
It  was  bored  on  a'  plan.     Take,  for  instance,   South 
Yorkshire:     The  end  of  the  coalfield  was  at  a  certain 
point ;   then  another  bore  was  put  beyond  that,   and 
so  it  goes  on.     The  Pioneer  Companies  put  in  these 
borings    and  there  they  have  proved  300  square  miles 
extra  coalfield. 

17.502.  My  point  is,   do  you  think  that  that  con- 
stitutes a  systematic  exploration  of  the  coal  resources 
of  the  country? — It  has  done  in  these  cases. 

17.503.  You  have  very  kindly  put  in  an  appendix. 
With  regard  to  what  Sir  Aubrey  Strahan  says  about 
these  matters,  do  you  think  what  he  says  bears  out 
your  opinion? — His  information  is  based  entirely  upon 
such  borings. 

17.504.  And  he  complains  that  he  cannot  get  the 
information? — He  was  not  right  in  doing  that.     As 
I  pointed  out  yesterday,  I  was  present  when  he  read 
that  paper  before  the  Royal  Institution,  and  I  told 
him    immediately .  afterwards   he   ought   not  to  have 
firiiitrd    that  without    n'skinsj    for    the    information, 
anrl  ho  had  it  immediately  after. 
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17.505.  Are  you   aware  that  all  the  eminent  geo- 
logists agree  with   Sir  Aubrey   Strahan? — That  they 
cannot  get  information? 

17.506.  Not  only  that  they  cannot  get  information 
but  that,   firstly,  systematic  exploration  is  not  done 
or  even  attempted,  and,  secondly,  that  what  explor- 
ation is  done  or  attempted  is  not  properly  recorded. 
Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  opinion  of  geologists? 
— That  may  be  his  opinion. 

17.507.  Are  you   aware  that   it    is   the  opinion  of 
Professor  Watts,  the  late  President  of  the  Geological 
Society? — No,   1  have  not  read  that. 

17.508.  May  I  put  it  to  you.     Here  is  his  address  to 
the   Geological    Society    in    1912:      "Further,    there 
seems    little    doubt    that    in    many    instances,     and 
especially  under  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which 
at  present  prevail,   much  of  the  money  BO  spent  if 
not  actually  wasted,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case 
in  the   past   by   selection   of   spots   where   geological 
research  had  already  demonstrated  that  no  coal  exists, 
may  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been  uselessly  thrown, 
away."     Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  statement? — It 
is  his  opinion,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  people  who  put 
the  bores  down  that  coal  might  exist  there,  or  they 
would  not  have  put  them  down. 

17.509.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  proper  co-ordination 
of    geological     and    engineering    knowledge    in    this 
matter  for  the  nation  as  a  whole? — It  is  difficult  to 
answer.     Geologists  differ,  as  doctors  do. 

17.510.  Do  you  not  yourself  say  in  your  proof  that 
it  is  a  most  hazardous  work,   and  that  you  have  to 
work   in   the   face  of   discouragement  and   scepticism 
from  experts  in  the  industry? — So  will   the  Govern- 
ment if  it  is  nationalised. 

17.511.  But  you   do  have  to   work  in   the  face   of 
discouragement  ? — Yes. 

17.512.  Do  you  think   a  Minister  of  Mines  would 
discourage  you? — No,  but  he  would   be   discouraged 
by   deputations    from    the    people   who    opposed    the 
development  of  the  coal. 

17.513.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  discouraged  as 
much   as  you,  as  a  private  individual,  with   all  the 
difficulties  of  getting   capital   for  a   very  hazardous 
venture? — He  would  have  probably  more  difficulty  in 
getting  money   from  the  Treasury  than  we  do  from 
the  public. 

17.514.  Is  it  not  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  people 
to  put  up  money  to  do  this  work? — I  have  not  had 
the  experience,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  past 
to  have  been  so,  because  they  have  obtained  it. 

17.515.  Does  it  not  follow  from  what  you  say  here 
that  it  is  so?     Do  not  you  yourself  express  it  in  your 
precis:    "The  Pioneer  Company  has  to  bear  these'' 
(that    is,    the    risk    of    losses),     "  also   the    cost    of 
administration,    the  maintenance  of   its  options   and 
leases,   and  the  loss  of  interest  on  capital,   which  in 
every  case  extends  over  a  considerable  period  of  years, 
and  in  the  event  of  failure  a  total  loss  of  capital  "• 
There  is  a  certain  element  of  truth   in  that,  because 
it  is  your  own  evidence? — Yes. 
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17.516.  Are   not  those   things   very  potent   in   this 
matter?     Do  they  not  make  it  very  difficult  for  you 
to  get  capital   to  operate  with? — Well,    I   have  not 
tried,  but  I  presume  it  would  be  so. 

17.517.  But  it  must  be  so? — Yes. 

17.518.  Does   it   not  seem   clear,   wnile    the   whole 
interests  of  this  country  are  based  on  the  coal  supply, 
and  increasing  its  coal  supply,  yet  this  pioneer  work 
has  to  be  done  in  these  conditions  of  disadvantage? 
— But  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  difficulties  would 
be  so  great  that  the  probability  is  the  Government 
would  not  do  it  at  all. 

17.519.  Is    it    not  the    fact   that   the    Government 
could    take  risks    in    this  matter    which    no  private 
adventurer  could  take? — Do  you  mean  owing  to  their 
financial  resources? 

17.520.  Yes? — I    do    not   know    that    that   follows, 
because  at  the  present  time  private  individuals  can 
borrow    money  on   more   favourable  terms   than   the 
Government. 

17.521.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  so  at  the  present 
time? — Yes. 

17.522.  Then  I  will  not  put  any  further  questions. 

17.523.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney.    I  just  want  to  under- 
stand  this  practice   about    borings.     Are    the   borers 
under  any  obligation  to  notify  to  the  State  the  results 
of  their  borings? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

17.524.  Is  it  possible  for  borings  to  take  place  on 
a   considerable  scale   without    the  Geological    Survey 
being  kept  au  fait  with  the  results? — I  suppose  so. 

17.525.  Sir   Adam   Nimmo :     I    suppose   you   would 
agree  that  the  results  of  bores,   where  put  down   by 
your  companies  and  other  companies,  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Government?— They  were  directly  I 
heard  that  they  wanted  them. 

17.526.  Would   you   agree   that  a   complete   record 
should  be  kept  of  all  these  bores  which  are  put  down? 
— Certainly. 

17.527.  So    that    they    could    be    utilised    by    any 
Mining  Department  that  was  dealing  with  the  gener.  i 
situation  ?• — Yes. 

17.528.  You  were  asked  certain  questions  yesterday 
by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  State  carrying  out  borings. 
I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  State  'jould  carry 
out  borings? — Of  course. 

17.529.  Is   it  your  view   that  it   would   not   be  so 
likely  to  carry  out  the  borings  as  the  Pioneer  Com- 
panies?— Yes. 

17.530.  You    are   quite    content  to   take   the    risks 
involved  in  the  work  which  you  do? — I  did  not  do 
the  work,  but  it  was  done  by  my  predecessors. 

17.531.  I    mean   the    companies    which    you    repre- 
sent?—Yes. 

17.532.  You   are   quite   prepared    to  go  on   taking 

the  risks  of  doing  the  work  which  you  are  doing? 

Yes. 

17.533.  Do  you  believe  that  that  work  will  result 
ultimately    in    the    disclosure   of   available    areas   of 
coal? — It  has  done  so. 

17.534.  And  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  col- 
liery companies  do  a  great  deal  of  this  work  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

17.535.  Have  you  always  found  that  private  capital 
has  been   readily  available   to  take   up   any  mineral 
propositions     which    you    have    disclosed,     generally 
speaking?— At  the  present  time  it  is  available  sub- 
ject to  the  findings  of  this  Commission. 

17.536.  When  you  disclose  a  coalfield  of  any  value, 
have  you   found   any  difficulty  in  placing  that  coal- 
field   m    the    hands   of  practical    people    who    would 
develop  it  at  once? — No. 

17.537.  Do  you  expect  any  difficulty  in  that  direc- 
tion in  the  future? — No. 

17.538.  Sir  Allan  Smith :    There   is   a   point  upon 
which  I  should  like  to  be  quite  clear,  with  regard  to 
the  dead  rents   of  the  Kent  Coalfield      We  have  had' 
many  instances   afforded  us  of  concessions  made  bv 
royalty  owners  when  the  companies  were  in  difficulties 
on  the  representations  of  the  companies.     Have  you 

made    representation   to   the   landlord? Yes      When 

the  war  broke  out  I  called  all  the  landlords  together 
and  the  large  majority  of  them  forewent  their  dead 


rents  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  three  months 
after. 

17.539.  Absolutely?— Yes. 

17.540.  In    the   case   of   Mr.  Plumtre,    he   says   ho 
rent  has  been  paid  during  the  war.     Has  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  rent  been  discharged? — No. 

17.541.  Therefore   you  are   still   liable? — Yes. 

17.542.  In  his  case  did  you  make  representations? — 
Yes. 

17.543.  Has  he  made  any  concessions  to  the  Kent 
Companies  in  respect  of  the  financial  difficulties  they 
have    been    harassed    with? — Negotiations    are    pro- 
ceeding with  a  view  to  his  granting  quite  a  different 
lease    which    would    involve   that   concession,    but    it 
has  not  been  signed  yet. 

17,544  Has  he  actually  made  any  concessions? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

17.545.  And  you  are  now  faced  as  a  coal  company 
with  the  arrears  of  royalties  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war? — Yes. 

17.546.  Mr.  SmiUie :  Do  you  know  the  early  history 
of    the    development    of    the    Kent    Coalfield? — Only 
from  reading  the  subject. 

17.547.  Have  you  read  carefully  the  history  of  it? 
There  was  an  answer  given  to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  with 
regard  to  it,   and  I  want  to  deal  with  it.     You  say 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  persons  to  put  money 
into  a  concern   for  the  purpose  of  the  development 
of  a  known  coalfield? — I  do  not  say  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    That  is  what  you  said. 

Witness :  The  difficulties  are  not  insuperable. 
There  are  difficulties  in  all  business  transactions. 
We  have  now  three  large  companies  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  very  large  tracts  of  this  area,  and 
the  principal  part  of  this  area,  subject  to  the  find- 
ings of  this  Commission,  immediately  after  the  war. 

17.548.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   Sir  Adam  Nimmo  put 
a  leading  question  to  you,  that  you  do  not  find,  any 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  develop  a  coalfield,  and 
you  said  no? — I  think  that  is  correct. 

17.549.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
named  Burr  in  the  City? — I  know  his  name. 

17.550.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  early   struggles  of  the  Kent   coal   develop- 
ment?— Yes. 

17.551.  Do   you   know   he   issued   statements   again 
and  again  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  some  money 
put  into  the  concern? — Yes. 

17.552.  Do   you    know     he     stated    that   they     had 
secured  the  services  of  an  eminent  mining  engineer, 
Mr.  John  Hamilton,  from  Scotland,  who  would,  with 
his  skill  and  knowledge,  put  the  Company  on  a  good 
footing,  and  all  they  wanted  was  money  to  develop? — 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  responsible  for  all  his  state- 
ments, but  I  think  I  remember  that. 

17.553.  Do   you    know   John    Hamilton    was   not   a 
mining  engineer  and  had  hardly  ever  been  down  a  pit 
in  his  life? — I  did  not  know  that. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Before  Mr.  Smillie  asks  another 
question,  may  I  say  that  my  question  was  intended 
to  be  a  general  question?  This  witness  represents 
boring  which  has  been  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  apart  altogether  from  the  Kent  Coalfield. 

Mr.  Sobert  Smillie :  At  the  moment  we  are  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  of  Kent  coal,  and  Sir  Allan  Smith 
has  brought  out  the  point,  really.  I  took  it  for 
granted  from  the  landowner  that  the  dead  rent  had 
been  stopped  during  the  war.  Sir  Allan  Smith  hf- 
now  brought  it  out  that  it  is  only  held  in  abeyance, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  a  debt  over  the 
Company. 

Witness :  Yes. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask,  sir,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Commission — 

Chairman :  No. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  not  a  question.  There 
is  a  very  valuable  account  of  the  Kent  Coalfields  in 
Jevons's  book. 

Chairman :  I  know  it  by  heart  now,  but  we  cannot 
put  books  in  evidence.  Anyone  who  wants  it  can 
purchase  the  book  for  6s.,  and  I  hope  they  will 
read  it. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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SlUKMK.XT      IIV       Mil.        K.       O.       KonSTKB      BllOWN      ON 

i, OOICAI    AND    MINING    CONDITIONS    AND    TUB 

GENKH.U,    POSITION    IN    KKNT. 

I,  Ethvard  Otto  Forster  Brown,  am  n  member  of 
the  following:  — 

The    North     of    England    Institute    of     Mining 
,        Engineers; 

Thr  Smith  \V.:lrs  Institute  of  Engineer*; 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute; 

Tin'    Amerii-uii    Institute   of    Mining   and   Metal 

lurgieal    KiM.meers; 
I'Vllow  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute, 
and  ,  mber  of  other  technical  societies. 

1  have  bean  .'iigaged  as  Consulting  Mining  Engineer 
for  the  last  twelve  years  specialising  in  coal  and  iron 
ore  in  Mexico,  tin-  United  States  of  America,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain.  I  also  studied  mining  in  various 
parts  of  (!n-at  Britain,  the  Continent,  South  Africa. 
North  Am, ., -je.i  and  Asia  for  seven  years  prior  to  that 
period. 

Dm  ii'ix  the  last  OJ  years  I  have  been  established  as  .1 
Mining  Engineer  in  London  and  professionally 
a-Mieiated  with  mining  operations  in  South  Wales, 
Durham,  North-West  France,  Spain,  North  Africa, 
and  particularly  in  Kent,  as  during  the  last  six  years 
I  have  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  Kent  coalfield  and 
its  past  history. 

I  act  in  Kent  as  consulting  engineer  to  Messrs. 
Dorman  Long  &  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Messrs.  Bolckow  Vaughan 
<!fe  Co.,  Ltd. ;  the  Channel  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  principal 
shareholders  in  this  Company  being  Messrs.  Dorman 
Long  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Bolckow  Vaughan  &  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Bell  Brothers,  Ltd. ;  as  consulting  engineer  to 
Messrs.  Schneider  et  Cie,  of  Le  Creusot,  France;  as 
mining  adviser  to  the  First  Mortgage  Debenture 
holders  of  the  East  Kent  Colliery  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
in  a  professional  capacity  as  adviser  to  other  interests 
to  a  lesser  extent. 

I  have  utilised  opportunities  of  investigating  the 
various  sinking  and  boring  operations  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Kent  coalfield  during  the  period 
referred  to,  and  am  fully  informed  as  to  the  results  ot 
these  sinkings  and  borings.  (Sep.  Appendix.) 

The  Kent  coalfield  is  unique  amongst  the  coalfields 
of  commercial  importance  in  Great  Britain  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  coal  measures  are  everywhere 
covered  by  an  unconformable  capping  of  rocks  of  a 
later  age.  This  capping  at  no  point  is  less  than  800 
feet  and  on  the  average  is  1,100  feet  thick;  deep 
borings  are  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  character  and  contents  of  the  coal  measures 
beneath.  ^ 

Further,  to  enable  the  value  of  the  minerals  proved 
by  boring  to  be  ascertained  definitely,  shafts  have  to 
be  sunk  through  the  capping  referred  to,  which  in 
places  is  heavily  watered  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
sinking  is  abnormally  high.  In  other  British  coal- 
fields the  winning  of  the  minerals  at  a  depth  is  usually 
a  less  speculative  enterprise  as  the  general  character 
of  the  seams  has  been  established  by  workings  where 
they  approach  the  surface  and  where  they  can  be 
opened  up  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

The  work  done  in  Kent  up  to  the  present  has  been 
entirely  pioneer  in  character  and  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise.  Since  the  year  1886,  but  more 
particularly  during  the  last  14  years,  40  boreholes  have 
been  put  down  comprising  a  total  of  90,000  feet  of 
boring.  Of  these  boreholes  29  proved  coal  measures, 
seven  proved  to  be  outside  the  coalfield,  one  was  not 
prosecuted  deep  enough  to  prove  the  coal  measures, 
and  three  were  put  down  to  prove  the  iron  ore  which 
occurs  within  the  capping  of  rocks  overlying  the  coal 
measures.  Particulars  as  regards  the  names,  dates 
(where  obtainable)  and  depths  of  these  boreholes  aro 
given  in  Table  I.  accompanying  this  evidence. 


The  information  obtained  from  these  boring*  ham 
been  suppl. •minted  by  seven  collieries  and  one  iron 
mine  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  development ; 
four  of  tin-so  have  penetrated  the  coal  measure*  and 
t  \\  o  ol  tin-in  have  worked  over  an  area  of  approximately 
800  acres  in  one  of  the  upper  seams  of  coal.  The 
amount  of  sinking  represented  by  these  seven  collieries 
and  iron  mini!  totals  19,000  feet.  The  positions  of  the 
various  boreholes  and  collieries  are  shown  on  the  plan 
produced.  The  amount  of  money  actually  spent  in 
taking  up  leases  and  getting  together  areas,  boring, 
.sinking,  equipping,  developing  and  other  charges  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  coalfield  can- 
iiot  lie  i, >  it, uned  with  precision,  but  totalled  not  less 
than  £3,500,000  up  to  the  end  of  1918. 

The  expenditure  and  work  indicated  has  established 
the  existence  of  a  coalfield  of  approximately  250 
square  miles  in  extent,  of  which  I  estimate  105  square 
miles  contain  an  average  of  23  feet  of  coal  of  good 
average  quality  in  seams  of  three  feet  thick  and  up- 
wards within  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  from  the  surface, 
or,  deducting  25  per  cent,  for  inferior  quality  and  un- 
workable conditions,  17  feet  of  coal,  lying  within  3,000 
feet  of  the  surface  in  seams  of  three  feet  thick  and 
upwards,  equal  to  1,370,880,000  tons  of  coal. 

In  my  opinion  the  natural  conditions  under  which 
these  reserves  of  coal  occur  should  enable  them  to  be 
developed  and  worked  and  the  coal  or  its  products 
delivered  to  consumers  at  a  cost  which  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  cost  of  coal  or  its  products  from 
other  British  coalfields  worked  under  corresponding 
industrial  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  borings  and  iron 
mine  referred  to  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  deposit 
of  120,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  development  of  the  coal,  it  is  considered  can 
be  converted  into  iron  and  steel  successfully  at  com- 
petitive prices. 

The  whole  of  the  work  indicated  has  been  carried 
out  by  and  at  the  expense  of  private  interests;  it  is 
essentially  pioneer  work  in  character  and  still  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  supplementary  similar  work  and 
expenditure  to  enable  the  field  to  be  developed  to  best 
advantage. 

The  interests  who  are  responsible  for  this  expendi- 
ture have  received  no  return  up  to  the  present  other 
than  the  knowledge  they  have  obtained  as  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  field,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
this  knowledge  that  they  expect  to  recoup  themselves 
in  the  future  for  the  expenditure  they  have  incurred 
in  the  past. 

The  question  of  the  most  efficient  method  of  develop- 
ing this  coalfield  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  seems  to  me  to  bring  forward  the  following  pre- 
liminary considerations  :  — 

The  future  of  the  following  interests,  i.e.,  whether 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  are,  and  if  not 
how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with :  — 

(o)  Pioneer  companies  which  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  together  likely  colliery 
areas  but  have  not  yet  proved  the  existence 
of  workable  coal  seams  by  boring. 

(fc)  Pioneer  companies  which   have  got  together 
areas  and  have  proved  their  value  or  other- 
•       wise  by  boring  but  have  not  yet  disposed  of 
them  to  developing  companies. 

(c)  Pioneer    companies    which    have    disposed    of 

areas  to  developing  companies  for  cash  or 
on  the  basis  of  a  cash  payment  for  actual 
expenditure  and  a  deferred  payment  at  the 
rate  of"  so  much  per  ton  on  the  coal  as  and 
when  produced. 

(d)  Colliery   companies   which   have   acquired   an 

area  or  areas  from  pioneer  companies  but 
have  not  yet  developed  or  completed  de- 
veloping such  areas. 
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(e)  Colliery  companies  which  have  got  together  a 
colliery  area,  have  proved  it  by  boring,  and 
are  in  course  of  developing  it. 

(/)  Companies  combining  one  or  more  of  the  five 
preceding  cases. 

(g)  The  company  which  has  acquired  and  partly 
paid  for  one  or  more  colliery  areas  the  de- 
velopment of  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  iron  ore  proved  by  the  company  to  be 
turned  to  economic  advantage. 

The  case  of  the  companies  which  have  done  essen- 
tially pioneer  work  in  character  in  the  form  of  boring 
and  getting  together  areas,  has  been  dealt  with  fairly 
fully  in  the  general  case,  which  this  evidence  supple- 
ments. The  interests  I  more  particularly  represent  in 
the  field  are  those  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  minerals,  and  consist  of  companies  which  have 
either  done  their  own  boring  or  which  have  acquired 
or  are  acquiring  mineral  areas  from  pioneer  companies 
who  have  established  the  existence  and  value  of  the 
minerals  under  these  areas.  A  list  of  the  various  com- 
panies with  the  amount  spent  by  them  is  set  out  in 
Table  I,  accompanying  this  evidence. 

In  the  event  of  nationalisation,  the  various  com- 
panies referred  to  would  have  to  be  compensated  and 
remunerated  and  the  knowledge  acquired  and  develop- 
ment carried  out  by  them  would  have  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  State.  It  is  improbable  that  the  State  would 
be  in  as  good  a  position  to  benefit  by  the  experience 
obtained  by  these  individual  companies  as  the  indivi- 
dual companies  themselves,  in  view  of  the  prolonged 
experience  coupled  with  heavy  expenditure  which  the 
majority  of  them  have  undergone. 

A  further  consideration  would  then  be  whether 
the  State  would  feel  justified  in  laying  out  the 
further  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  experience  acquired  and  the  expendi- 
ture incurred. 

The  output  of  the  field  at  present  is  about  300,000 
tons  per  annum.  As  matters  stood  until  recently, 
however,  a  number  of  strong  interests  were  on  the 
point  of  developing  the  field  on  a  large  scale  as  soon 
as  normal  conditions  would  permit.  The  prosecution 
of  these  developments  has  now  been  suspended  (where 
the  interests  referred  to  were  not  already  too  far 
committed),  partly  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  mines  are  to  be  nationalised  or  not,  and 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  view  of  the  recent 
recommendations  of  the  Coal  Commission,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  it  will  be  worth  while  developing  this 
field  on  the  basis  of  these  recommendations. 

The  interests  referred  to  which  intended  to  develop 
the  field  on  a  large  scale  consist,  amongst  others, 
of:  — 

The  Channel  Steel  Company,  Ltd. ; 

Messrs.    Dorman    Long   &   Co.,    Ltd. ; 

Messrs.   Bolckow   Vaughan   &    Co.,    Ltd.; 

The  Chislet  Colliery,  Ltd.  ; 

Messrs.  Schneider  et  Cie.  of  Le  Creusot,  France; 

The  Forges  de  C'hatillon,   Commentry  et  Neuves 
Maieons, 

while  the  East  Kent  Colliery  Co.,  Ltd..  and  the 
Snowdown  Colliery,  Ltd.,  are  actually  producing  coal 
at  the  present  time  from  one  of  the  shallower  seams 
in  the  field  and  are  responsible  for  practically  the 
whole  of  the  output  obtained.  # 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  natural  conditions 
now  known  of  the  field  are  such  that  it  is  justifiable 
to  estimate  an  output  of  10  million  tons  per  annum 
can  be  developed  and  maintained  within  seven  years' 
time,  subject  to  adequate  inducement  being  provided 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  sum  to  enable 
this  output  to  be  attained. 

The  securing  of  the  major  proportion  of  this  output 
will  be  dependent  upon  future  capital  expenditure 
and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind1 
that  the  capital  cost  per  ton  of  output  per  annum 
from  developments  of  this  character  W'll  be  heavier 


than  in  the  case  of  existing  collieries,  due  to  the 
fact  that  relatively  greater  sums  must  be  paid  for 
wages  and  plant  and  housing  facilities  at  the  present 
time,  consequently  the  remuneration  per  ton  of  out- 
put obtainable  will  require  to  be  considerably  greater 
in  proportion  than  in  the  case  of  collieries  developed 
and  equipped  when  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost 
of  plant  were  lower. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  possible  benefits  obtain- 
able from  co-ordination  of  the  interests  in  the  field, 
this  feature  has  by  no  means  been  overlooked  in  Kent. 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year,»prior  to  the  time  when 
the  existence  of  the  present  •  Coal  Commission  was 
not  even  contemplated,  I  put  before  various  interests 
in  the  field  a  joint  co-operative  scheme  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint  services  in  which  co-operation  seemed 
to  me  likely  to  prove  of  greatest  benefit.  These 
joint  services  included  more  particularly  a  joint 
electric  power  supply  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
bulk,  if  not  all.  of  the  collieries  to  use  solely 
electrical  power  generated  at  one  or  more  joint 
stations  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  situated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  site  for  a 
port  where  it  was  also  contemplated  blast  furnaces, 
steel  works,  coke  ovens,  washeries,  and  briquetting 
plants  in  connection  with  the  coal  and  iron  output 
of  the  field  would  also  be  situated  and  thereby  enable 
the  bye-  and  waste-products  from  works  of  this  de- 
scription, such  as  surplus  gas,  waste  heat,  coke  oven 
breeze,  etc.,  to  be  rendered  available  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  at  a  minimum  cost ;  the  purchasing 
of  standard  materials  used  at  all  collieries,  such  as 
timber,  steel,  etc.,  by  co-operative  purchase;  the 
furnishing  of  repair  shops  for  carrying  out  large 
scale  repairs  too  large  as  a  rule  for  any  individual 
colliery  to  undertake ;  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory 
to  experiment  upon  and  deal  with  the  various  pro- 
blems arising  in  connection  with  the  Kent  coals  and 
their  manufacture  or  distillation  to  the  best  advant- 
age; a  joint  rescue  station;  a  co-operative  sales 
department,  and  any  other  co-operative  services  likely 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  field  as  a  whole.  The 
principle  of  this  scheme  was  generally  agreed  to 
and  progress  in  its  materialisation  has  only  been 
hindered  by  default  of  information  as  to 

(1)  Whether  the  field  is  to  be  nationalised,  or 

(2)  If  it  is  not  nationalised,  whether  it  is  going 
.     to  be  worth  while  to  develop  it  in  view  of 

the  Coal  Commission's  previous  report. 

Dealing  more  particularly  with  the  specific  interests 
I  represent,  the  Channel  Steel  Company  has  spent 
a  large  sum  of  money,  through  the  companies  of 
which  it  forms  the  fusion,  in  proving  the  existence 
and  character  of  an  important  deposit  of  iron  ore 
in  the  south-west  of  the  field.  To  enable  this  iron 
ore  to  be  turned  into  iron  and  steel,  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuel  is  necessary,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  Messrs.  Dorman  Long  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs. 
Bolckow  Vaughan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  hold  a  large 
interest  in  the  Channel  Steel  Company,  have  acquired 
an  'area  of  4,700  acres  of  coal  from  a  pioneer  company, 
"viz.,  the  Betteshanger  Boring  Company.  This  area 
has  been  proved  by  boreholes  within  and  around  it 
to  contain  approximately  140,000,000  tons  of  coal  in 
workable  seams  of  three  feet  thick  and  over  within 
limits  of  1,500  and  3,000  feet  from  the  surface.  To 
recoup  themselves  for  their  expenditure,  the  Channel 
Steel  Company  will  reqviire  to  spend  a  sum  of  at 
least  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  in  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  works,  and  a  further  sum  of  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  million  pounds  in  developing  the 
Betteehanger  area  and  providing  the  necessary  coke 
ovens  to  supply  the  blast  furnaces  with  fuel  and  the 
steel  works  with* gas.  They  will,  however,  require 
security  of  tenure  and  freedom  as  regards  manage- 
ment to  enable  them  to  develop  and  work  these  coal 
reserves  upon  the  successful  development  of  which 
the  success  of  an  iron  arid  steel  industry  in  Kent, 
likely  to  be  of  great  national  importance,  is 
dependent. 

Messrs.  Schneider  et  Cie.  and  the  Forges  de 
Chatillon,  Commentry  et  Neuves  Maisons  have 
acquired  or  are  acquiring  areas  of  minerals  of 
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Approximately   8,000  acres   in  extent,  on  a   portion 

of    ulnrh    two  shafts  have  been   sunk    to  a   depth  of 

h-et,  and  are  in  course  of  being  pnx-eede.1  «ith 

.,•1.1].   tln>  coal.     Tho   importnnee.  i>l   this  d.-\ 

nil-ill    l>v    iln'    l-'riMirh   r<>mp;imr~   n-li-i-ivd    to   is   not   in 

MIV   npiiiii'ii    limn,-,!  to  any   immediate  benefit  which 

in  ili.-  Ki-eneli  companies  themselves.     The 

M    it  is  proposed  to  put   up  plant  to  111:11111- 

tueliire    iron    and   steel    in   Kent   will   also   create    a 

di-iiiaiiil  !•>!•  i '<>ii  ores  from  abroad  and  llu>  economiea 

in   si -a    illicit,    resulting   from   the   carriage  of   coal 

worked  liv  French  interests  in  Kent  to  French  ports 

mid   ilu-  iVturh  carriage  of  iron  on-,   as  for   in.-l.iin,- 

troin   nnrth-wi'st   France  and  Brittany,    to  iron   and 

furnaces    in    Kent,    is    one    of    importance    in 

L;    at    the   development    of    this    field    from    a 

national   point  of   view. 

Tho  developments  of  the  Chislot  Colliery,  Ltd.,  are 
oil  the  point  of  providing  an  additional  important 
output  of  coal  from  the  Kent  coalfield  to  local  con- 
Minii'i-s.  who  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  the  present 
tinii-  have  to  obtain  coal  from  other  British  coalfields 


wlneh  it  is  undesirable  should  bo  carried  by  rail  to 
this  neighbourhood  il  it  ian  Ix-  produced  on  tlu>  iipot. 

Ifotli  tin-  Kt«tt  Kont  C'olliery  Co.  and  the  Snow- 
down  Colliery,  Ltd.,  have  only  boon  deterred  l,\  thn 
ahnornial  conilj  bo  >li»  war,  and  the  difficulty 

of  raising  tho  necessary  capital  occahiuned  thereby, 
from  sinking  their  shafts  to  win  tin-  cool  Reams 
underUm^  their  areas  of  more  importance  than  the 
seam  they  are  working  at*  present  and  which  are 
known  to  exist  at  a  greater  depth. 

Tho  early  development  of  the  Held  to  its  maximum 
,:i|>:i<ity  of  output  is  also  desirable  from  a  broader 
aspect.  The  consumption  of  coal  in  Kent  and  neigh- 
bouring counties  is  in  excess  of  2,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  while  the  consumption  of  coal  in  London  is 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  17,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  this  coalfield  is  situated  in  closer  proximity  to 
Ix>th  these  markets  and  to  the  more  immediate  foreign 
markets  than  any  other  coalfield  in  Great  Britain. 
Table  II.  attached1  hereto  illustrates  this  point. 

E.  O.  FORSTER  BROWN. 
London,   April  23rd,   1919. 


TAIII.E  I. 

Kent. 


Company. 

• 
Bore. 

Commenced. 

Finished. 

Depth. 

Cost 
(boring,  acquisition 
sinking,  plant, 
overhead  charges). 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

X.      i.    <J. 

Kent     Ci«l     <'  moss 

1.  \Valdt-rshare      ...        4  J»n.,  190.)       9  Sept.,    1907 

2,883 

1 

L;  1,      and 

2.  Godnestone        ...      19  Dec.,  1906  i  10  July,     1!MI7 

2,902 

Allii-il  (.'  .lupjmi;^. 

:;.  lUrfrestou         ...      12  Deo.,  1907,  30  May,     1912 

3,327 

4.  Woodnesborough      20  Mar.,  1908     29  Mar.,     1909 

2,633 

5.  Walmestone       ...       6  Oct.,    1908  ,     2  Feb.,     1913 

2,288 

6.  Mattice  Hill      ...      19  June.  1909  i     8  July,     1912 

9,075 

7.  Oxney     21  April.1910     20  Nov.,     1912 

3,742 

8.  Trapham            ...      20  Oct..  1910  I  28  July,     1911 

3,225 

•      609,000    0    0 

9.  Maydenaole         ..  :  24  Nov.,  1910     16  Nov.,     1911 

3,760 

10.  Stodmarsh          ..       9  Dee.,  1910     20  July,     1911 

2,262 

11.  Ripple     14  Feb.,  1911     30  Nov.,    1911 

3,316 

12.  Stonehall             ..  '     6  Nov.,  1911        1  July,     1!I12 

3,691 

13.  Chilton   ...         .       24  Aug.,  1912     19  June,    1913 

3,346 

14.  Bourne    1  Mar.,  1913       8  Jan.,      1914 

3,230 

15.  Ash          16  Aug.,  1913     29  Dec.,      1913 

1,966 

J 

North  Kent  Coalfield, 

16.  Chislet    

1  July,  1912     15  May,     1913 

2,901 

1 

Ltd. 

17.  Chitty     5  Oct,    1912     26  April,    1913 

2,015 

1 

{Includes   1    bora 

18.  Rnshbourjie      ..        7  Dec.,  1912      2  Aug.,    1913 
19.  Hoades    19  July,  1913     22  Nov.,     1913 

2,490 
1,246 

>•        87,000    0     0 

(Ford)  which    Was 
discontinued. 

20.  Herne  Bay         ..       26  July,  1913     18  Oct.,      1913           1,964 

21.  Reculver...         ..       30  May,  1914     27  June,     1'JU 

1,029 

J 

Chaum-1     Steel    CD..      22.  Here  Farm         ..       27  Mar.,  1913     29  Oct.,      1915 
Ltd.    (a   fusion    of     23.  Abbotscliffe         ..      20  July,  1913       9  Deo,      1913 
Ki-nt  Ci)llierie3,Ltd.,   21.  Lower  Staulen  ..      15  Oct.,  1913     22  May,     1915 

3,005 
777 
1,076 

1 
1 

1  Includes  expenditure 
by  Kent  Collieries, 
Ltd.,    on    Shakes- 

and    Channel   Col-      25.  Farthingloe         ..        a  Mar.,  1914       2  May,     1914 
lieries  Trust,  Ltd.).     26.  Elham     15  April  1914     19  June,    1915 

801 
2,346 

y     750,000    0    0 

y     peare  Sinkings,  bnt 
exclusive  of  expen- 

27. Folkestone         ..     13  Oct.,   1915     16  Dec.,     1916 

.3,400 

diture   previous  to 

28.  Dover  (Brady)  .. 

1886 

1890 

2,225 

j 

J      1899. 

Mcdwav  Coal  Syndi-      29.  Chiluam  

1910 

1911 

1,154 

Date,  Ltd.                      30.  Bobbing  

1910 

1911 

1,160 

35,000    0    0 

Whitstable&  Canter-     31.  Harmansole 

1,720 

16,500    0    0 

buryCoalfields,Ltd. 

Changer  Boring 
Co.  Ltd. 
Ebbsfleet  Coal  Syndi- 
cate, Ltd. 

32.  Betteshanger     ... 
33.  Lvdden  Valley  ... 
34.  Ebbsfleet 
35.  Herne     
36.  Brabourne 

11M3 
1914 
19^2 

1899 

2,930 
2,012 
1,389 
1,187 
2,004 

3li,300    0     0 
20,000     0    0 

Including  half  cost  of 
Lydden  Valley  bore. 
Including  half  coitof 
liyddenValli-ylx.ro. 

37.  Roperaole 

1899 

2,129 

38.  Elliage    

• 

1902 

1,800 

39.  Otiinge  

1899 

840 

40.  Fredville 

1907 

1,813 

Canterbury    Drillers. 

2,100     0    0 

Faverbbam  Boring  Co. 

Total  

90,065 

COLLIERIES. 

Chislct  Colliery,  Ltd. 

Sinking,    acquisition,     equipment,  pi 

ant,  machinery,  la 

buuraud 

•jNi.'.i:;?    8  11 

overhead  charges. 

Ouilford  Cullieri 

169,600    0     0 

Tflmanstone  Colliery 

740,000    0     0 

•-.  down  Colliery 

hall  Colliery  ... 

\Viugham  and  Stour 
Valley  Colliery. 

j 

•  *  800,000    0    0 

Woodneebo  rough 

Colliery. 

. 

Total  

£3,552,337    8  11 



: 

*  Estimated. 
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[Continued. 


TABLE  II. 

Comparative  Distances  to  London  by  Bail. 
Miles. 

Horn  Cardiff 170  1 

„      Newport          ...     153 1 

Forest  of  Dean    140      Forest    of    Dean    coal- 
field. 

118      Somersetshire  coalfield. 
129      Warwickshire  coalfield. 


South  Wales  coalfield. 


Bristol  ... 

Birmingham 

Nottingham 


Dover    ... 
Deal      ... 

Canterbury 


124      Nottingham  and  South 
Yorks  coalfield. 

77 
87 
62 


Kent  coalfield. 


Comparative  Distances  to  London  by  Water. 

Nautical  miles. 

South  Wales  Ports         500 

Uumber  Ports  j 220 

Tyne   Ports          300 

Kent  (say  near  Deal) 80—90 

Compiratice  Distances  to  Foreign  Ports,  in  Nautical  Miles 


Cardiff. 

Hull. 

Tyne. 

Dover. 

To  Calais 

467 

200 

283 

22 

„   Havre 

382 

300 

400 

110 

Frauce 

Caen... 
Dieppe 
Boulogne 

392 
417 
450 

325 
268 
220 

425 
354 
310 

149 

70 
25 

Rouen 

472 

390 

490 

135 

Belgium 

Antwerp 
Ostend 

608 
493 

230 
194 

326 
280 

96 
36 

Netherlands  ... 

Rotterdam   .. 

569 

212 

300 

99 

17.554.  Chairman:   I  believe  you  are  a  member  of 
the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers,  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  and  you  are  a  Fellow  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institute,  and  a  member  of  other  technical 
societies  ? — Yes. 

17.555.  Have  you  been  engaged  as  consulting  mining 
engineer  for  the  last  12  years,  specialising  in  coal  and 
iron  ore  in  Mexico,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  and  have  you  also  studied  mining  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  South 
Africa,  North  America  and  Asia  for  seven  years  prior 
to  that  period? — Yes. 

17.556.  I  think  you  have  acted  for  a  great  number 
of  people? — Yes. 

17.557.  You  have  sent  us  a  very  long  proof,   and 
this  Commission  has  not  time  to  go  into  the  minute 
details  of   every    coalfield    in   the   United    Kingdom, 
because  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  it.     There 
are  pages  and  pages  of  it,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
we  have  not  the  time  to  read   it.     I  will  take  you 
through   some   parts   of   the   proof   that  §eem   to   me 
material.       Will  you  go  first  of  all  to  page  3,  where 
you  say :   "  The  question  of  the  most  efficient  method 
of   developing  this   coalfield   in   the   interests  of   the 
nation  as  a  whole  seems  to  me  to  bring  forward  the 
following  preliminary  considerations: 

The  future  of  the  following  interests,  i.e.,  whether 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  are  and  if 
not,  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with :  _ 

(a)  Pioneer  companies  which  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  getting  together  likely  colliery 
areas,  but  have  not  yet  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  workable  coal  seams  by  boring. 


(b)  Pioneer  companies  which  have  got  together 

areas  and  have  proved  their  value  or  other- 
wise by  boring,  but  have  not  yet  disposed 
of  them  to  developing  companies. 

(c)  Pioneer   companies    which    have   disposed    of 

areas  to  developing  companies  for  cash  or 
on  the  basis  of  a  cash  payment  for  actual 
expenditure  and  a  deferred  payment  at  the 
rate  of  so  much  per  ton  on  the  coal  as  and 
when  produced. 

(d)  Colliery   companies   which  have  .acquired  an 

area  or  areas  from  pioneer  companies,  but 
have  not  yet  developed  or  completed 
developing  such  areas. 

(e)  Colliery   companies  which  have   got  together 

ia  colliery  area,  have  proved  it  by  boring, 
and  are  in  course  of  developing  it. 

(/)  Companies  combining  one  or  more  of  the  five 
preceding  cases. 

(g)  The  company  which  has  acquired  and  partly 
paid    for    one   or    more   colliery    areas  the 
developments    of    which    are    necessary    to 
enable  the  iron  ore  proved  by*the  comp 
to  be  turned  to  economic  advantage." 

Then  you  say:  "  In  the  event  of  nationalisation,  the 
various  companies  referred  to  would  have  ito  be  com- 
pensated and  remunerated  and  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  development  carried  out  by  them  would  have  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  State.  It  is  improbable  ithat  the 
State  would  be  in  as  good  a  position  to  benefit  by 
the  experience  obtained  by  ithese  individual  companies 
as  the  individual  companies  themselves,  in  view  of 
the  prolonged  experience  coupled  with  heavy  expendi- 
ture which  the  .majority  of  them  have  undergone. 
A  further  consideration  would  then  be  whether  the 
State  would  feel  justified  in  laying  out  the  further 
expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  , 
experience  acquired  and  the  expenditure  incurred  " 

17.558.  Then  you  deal  with  a  great  number  of  mat- 
ters, and  you  exhibit  certain  tables.     Table  I.  shows 
with  regard  to  Kent  the  name  of  the  company,  the 
bore,  when  it  was  commenced  and  finished,  the  depth 
and  the  cost,  and  that  is  a  very  useful  itable.     Then 
Table  II.    is    a   table   showing   the   comparative  dis- 
tances to   London   by   rail.     We   need  not   have  gone 
into  that,  because  ithe  A. B.C.  would  tell  us  that.     It 
also   shows   the   comparative   distances  to  London   by 
water,  and  the  comparative  distances  to  foreign  ports 
in    nautical   miles.     We    are    very    much    obliged    to 
you  for  your  proof.     Do  you  want  to  add  anything 
about  the  Kent  Coalfield  itself  ?— No. 

17.559.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  On  page  7  you  refer 
to  Messrs.  Schneider  et  Cie.     Do  you   not  think  it 
rather  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
this  great  French  firm  to  develop  the  minerals  of  the 
United  Kingdom? — They  have  not  developed  them. 

17.560.  Well,   to   proceed   to   develop  or  to   propose 
to  develop  them? — They  have  not  decided  to  develop 
them. 

17.561.  In  precise  language  you  say  that  they  have 
"  acquired  or  are  acquiring  areas  of  minerals  ol   ap- 
proximately  8,000   acres   in   extent."     Does  not   that 
justify  the  language  I  used? — Generally  speaking,  yes. 

17.562.  Then  may  I  ask  why  you  gave  that  answer 
to   my   question? — I  wanted   to   be   quite   sure  speci- 
fically what  it  meant. 

17.563.  I  referred  to  what  you  state.     You  say  this 
great  French  firm   "  have  acquired  or  are  acquiring 
areas   of    minerals   of    approximately    8,000   acres    in 
extent,  on  a  portion  of  which  two  shafts  have  been 
sunk."     Then  I    asked   you   this   question:    Is   it   not 
rather  remarkable  that  it  should  be  left  to  this  great 
French     firm    to     develop     the     United     Kingdom's 
minerals,   and   you   returned  the   answer,   of   which   I 
remind  you,  that  they  have  not  done  anything  of  ithe 
kind  or  words  to  that  effect.     Do  you  want  to  'amend 
your    answer? — I    understand    the    meaning    of   your 
question  now,  and  I  am  dn  a  position  to  deal  with  it. 
I  do  not  think  it   is   extraordinary. 

Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money :    I    will   not   ask  you   any 
further  questions. 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE. 
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S'n-  .I./.;. /i   Nimmo:    Sir,  I  gee  the  witness  has  had 
.•MI.    of  mining  in  America.     May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion mi   that? 

Cliiiinntin:    Certainly.     , 

17,'iiil.  Sir  .l.'.nn  Mmmn  (In  I  It  i-  ]\'itin  sx) -.  1 
understand  you  liavo  had  considorablo  experience  of 
mining  in  AmcrioaP — Yes. 

\Vhat  would  you  say  as  to  the  equipim-ni 
nl  mine,  in  America  as  compared  with  the  c<|uipnn  n( 
of  niiiie^  in  tliis  country? — I  should  sny  on  tin1  whole 
ilu>  equipment  installed  is  inferior  in  quality  and 
condition  in  tin1  mine  equipment  of  this  country. 
As  a  ruli1  it  is  not  so  substantial  and  efficient  of  its 
kinil  10  Mart  with.  I  should  not  say  it  is  kept  up  to 
such  a  good  standard  of  efficiency.  Median irnl 
appliances  for  coal  cuting  and  getting  are  employed 
to  a  ^icator  extent  than  in  this  country. 

17,'nii;.   Is  that  largely  due  to  physical  conditionsP 

..nk  it  is  duo  to  two  main  causes:    Partly  the 

physical     conditions     under    which     coal    is     worked 

in  America  are  better,  but  also  I  am  of  opinion  that 

American  labour  has  grasped  to  a  far  greater  extent 

than  labour  in  tin's  country  has  grasped  the  fact  that 

. 'imdost  route  to  improve  its  position  and  reduce 

iiployment  is  to  get  the  maximum  output  per 

unit   of  labour  employed.compatible  with  health  and 

safety,   cither  by   direct  manual  labour  or  the  help 

of  machines. 

17.567.  Chairman:    Are  you   reading     from     some- 
thing?—Yes. 

17.568.  Could   you    let    us    have    it?— I    have    this 
papor  but  it  is  my  only  copy. 

17.569.  Then  we  will  not  trouble  you  for  it. 

•  TO.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Is  there  any  reason  why 
reflection  should  be  cast  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
working  in  this  country  in  respect  of  the  plant  that 
is  employed  as  compared  with  other  countries  which 
you  have  knowledge  of? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

17.571.  Would  you  say  our  standard  was  higher?— 
In  most  respects,  yes. 

17.572.  Would  you  say  we  brought  such  skill  and 
enterprise  to  bear  upon  our  problems  as  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  those  in  the  other  countries  you  know 
of?— Yes. 

17.573.  You     were    speaking    of    the     attitude    of 
American  labour.     Do  you  think  that  the  outlook  of 
American  labour  is  rather  different  from  the  outlook 
hero? — Yes,  I  think  it  is.     I  think  they  take  a  longer 
view  of  the  soundest  policy  in  the  long  run  than  they 
do  here. 

17.574.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  restric- 
tion of  output  in  the  American  mines? — I  have  not 

'i   it. 

17.575.  Does  there  seem  to  be  a  general  desire  to 
increase    production    as    much    as    possible? — Yes,    I 
should  say  there  was. 

17.576.  Do  you    think   that   that    ultimately    leads 
to  a   higher   level    of  wage? — Yes,    because   the  net 
result  is  that  it  tends  to   reduce  the  cost  at  which 
you  can  produce  the  mineral,   and  that  leaves  more 
room  for  wages  and  widens  your  market,   and  that 
again  tends  to  require  new  fields  developed  and  tends 
to  decrease  unemployment. 

17.577.  Would   you  say   that   that   after   all   is  the 
secret  of  industrial  expansion? — I  should  say  so. 

17.578.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:     Will  you   tell   us  in 
what  part  of  America  you  devoted  your  attention  to 
getting    this    information? — Texas,     Maryland,     the 
Connesville  region,   and  West  Virginia. 

17.579.  Am   I   right   in   saying   that  about   70   per 
cent,  of  American  coal  is  got  by  machine? — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  right  or  not. 

17.580.  Well,  you  should  know?— I  do  not  think   I 
should  necessarily  know  the  exact  figure. 

17.581.  You  cannot  answer  that  question  at  all? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  is  70  per  cent,  or  what 
is   the   actual    percentage,    but    it   is    a   considerable 
percentage. 

17.582.  You   say   American   workers   have   a   wider 
outlook   and   do   not   restrict   their  output.     In  com- 


|..mng   the  output    ought  you  not  to  Uko  the  con- 
ditions under  which  tho  nton  work?-    I  quite  agree. 

17,683.  Bo  that  if  coal  is  being  got  by  machine  on 
tho  one  hand  and  manual  labour  on  the  other,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  make  a  comparison  of  tho  two? 
— It  depends  upon  what  encouragement  WM  given 
to  the  machine  to  do  its  work. 

17.584.  Do     not     avoid     answering     this    question. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  take  you  and  mo  in  comparison, 
you  filling  coal  with  a  machine  and  me  getting  coal 
by  hand? — In  the  same  seam  and  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  yes. 

17.585.  I   should   be  getting   it   by   hand  and  you 
would1  be  getting  the  benefit  of  cutting  by  machinery, 
and  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take  a  comparison 
on   those  conditions? — I    think   the   person   with  the 
machine  under  the  same  conditions,   where  the  con- 
ditions were  favourable   for  the  machine,   would   be 
better  off  than  the  manual  worker. 

17.586.  The  question  I   asked  you   is  very  easy  to 
answer.     Is   it   fair   to  compare  one  miner   working 
with  a  machine,  getting  7  tons  with  a  machine,  and 
another  man  working  by  hand  and  getting  2  tons? — 
No. 

17.587.  Will  you   tell   us  what  the   wages  were  in 
America    when    you    were    there?      When    were  you 
there? — I  was  there  at  various  times  from  1907   to 
1912  inclusive. 

17.588.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Have  you  the  wages 
when  you  were  there? — Yes.     At  one  colliery  it  was 
12s.   and  at  another  10s.  per  shift  for  the  hewer. 

17.589.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Is  that  1907?— Yes. 

17.590.  That  is  a  guaranteed  minimum,  is  it  not? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  that  or  not. 

17.591.  I    want   to   put   it   to  you    that   that  is   a 
guaranteed   minimum   wage   in    1907.      12s.   was   the 
minimum? — It   was  the   average   earnings   per  hewer 
per  shift. 

17.592.  Will    you    tell    us    with    regard    to    your 
American  knowledge  whether  there  are  as  many  men 
employed  away  from  the  face  in  transport  work  in 
America   as   there   are   in   this  country?      Take   the 
hewers  at  the  face,  and  then  take  the  number  of  men 
who  are  wanted  as  between  the  hewer  and  the  pit  top 
to  land  the   coal? — I    should   say   the   proportion  of 
hewers  is  rather  less  in  the  States  from  my  observa- 
tions. 

17.593.  I    want   you    to   tell    us   this  if   you    can : 
Supposing  there  were  500  men  employed  in  a  mine 
to  get  coal  out  of  that  mine  and  send  it  to  the  sur- 
face, how  many  men  would  be  employed  away  from 
the  face  and  how  many  at  the  face? — It  depends  upon 
the  mine  and  the  conditions. 

17.594.  I    put    it    to   you    that    they    average    in 
America   about  1    in   6   against    as    to    1    and    1    in 
this   country? — I    have    no   means   of   checking    that 
figure. 

17.595.  You    have     answered     Sir    Adam     Nimmo 
certain  questions,  and  we  want  to  know  whether  we 
are  up-to-date? — I  answered  those  questions  from  my 
general  observations  in  America.     I  have  not  specific 
figures  of  those  observations,  except  the  known  figures 
which  indicate  that  the  output  per  man  employed  is 
considerably  greater  than  in  this  country. 

17.596.  We  will  deal  with  that  later  on.     What  1 
ask  you  is,  if  America  is  not  as  well  equipped  as  ue, 
why  is  it  not  so  well  equipped?     Let  us  get  at  it  in 
another  way  if  we  cannot  get  it  that  way? — It  is  the 
general  policy  of  American  mine  managers,  I  should 
say.     The  fact  is  that  in  my  opinion  the  American 
inino  is  not  so  well  equipped.     I  did  not  go  into  the 
question  of  why  it  was  not  so  well  equipped,  but  it 
is  the  fact. 

17.597.  Did  you  know  you  were  going  to  be  asked 
questions  with  regard  to  America? — I  thought  I  very 
probably  should  be,  and  I  mention  tho  matter  in  my 
proof. 

17.598.  You   read   from   some   paper? — Yes,   and   1 
have  papers  on  a  lot  of  things. 
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17,599.  I  want  to  see  how  much  you  know  about 
America,  because  you  have  answered  certain  questions 
put  by  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  and  I  want  to  put  it  to  you 
that  we  are  not  so  well  equipped  for  transport  of  coal 
out  of  mines  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  America — 
and  that  is  from  practical  experience? — I  think  in 
this  way  we  are  not  so  well  equipped,  that  we  do  not 
use  underground  electric  haulage  on  the  overhead 
trolley  wire  system  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 
We  are  not  allowed'  to  by  our  safety  regulations. 

17.600.  There  are  seams  where  it  is  allowed? — Yes, 
there  are  seams  where  it  is  allowed.    What  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  the  safety  regulations,  at  any  rate  until 
recently,  have  not  been  so  elaborate  and  detailed  in 
America  as  they  are"  in  this  country. 

17.601.  Will  you  tell  us  how  they  get  at  their  out- 
put?   What  we  say  in  this  country  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  output  is,  there  are  a  thousand  men  and 
boys  employed  in  that  mine,  and  their  output  is  so 
much.    In  America  is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  give 
you  the  ooal  hewn  separate,   and  say  so  much   per 
ton  of  coal  hewn? — No;  I  have  seen  figures  based  on 
per  man  employed. 

17.602.  Do  not  the  figures  which  have  been  placed 
before  this  Commission  say  so  much  per  coal  getter? 
— No.    The  figures  I  gave  you  from  my  own  notes  were 
so  much   per   coal  getter,    but   the   figures   from   the 
United  States  are  per  person  employed. 

17.603.  You  cannot  tell  how  many  men  are  employed 
away  from  the  face? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pro- 
portion away  from  the  face. 

17.604.  Mr.  Kobert  Smillie:   You  say  between  1907 
and  1910  you  had  experience  in  America? — Yes. 

17.605.  Were   you  there   continuously   during    that 
time?— No. 

17.606.  What  period  of  time  did  you  spend  there? 
— I  should  think  altogether  at  one  time  or  another 
I  have  been  six  months  there. 

17.607.  Were  you  there  as  a  visitor? — Partly  as  a 
visitor  and  partly  professionally. 

17.608.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  there?     Was  it  from  your  observation  or 
from  reading? — From  both,  and  from  discussion  with 
American  people. 

17.609.  Do  you  think  that  going  there  only  occasion- 
ally would  give  you  a  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of 
mining  in  America? — I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

17.610.  Can     you    tell     me    how    many    seams    in 
America  they  are  working  2  ft.  thick? — No. 

17.611.  Can  you  tell  mo  ho\v  many  seams  they  are 
working  3  ft.  thick?— No. 

17.612.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  they  are  working 
any  seams  under  3  ft.  ? — I  have  seen  one  being  worked 
just  about  3  ft.     I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was 
just  under  or  just  over. 

17.613.  Where   was    that?— That   was    at    Steuben- 
ville  on  the  Ohio  river. 

17.614.  Do  you  know  that  the  seams  there  average 
10  or   12   ft.  thick?— The   average  thickness    of  the 
seams  I  have  seen  was  not  10  ft.  thick. 

17.615.  Did  you  see  all  the  seams  there?— No,  and 
I  have  never  seen  an  official  average. 

17.616.  Are  you  aware  that  in  West  Virginia  during 
the  period  you  have  spoken  of  the  workmen  were  not 
allowed  to  organise? — No,  I  am  not. 

17.617.  Are  you  aware  that  a  man  went  from  the 
American   Organisation  to    organise  the   men  there, 
and  that  there  was  a  man  put  on  the  track  to  shoot 
him? — No. 

17.618.  Are  you  aware  that  mining  there  was  practi- 
cally slavery? — No,  I  have  not  heard  that. 

17.619.  Have  you  heard   that   80   per   cent,   of  the 

workers  there  are  what  are  called  foreigners that  is 

to  say.^not  British  speaking  people,  but  from  the  Con- ' 
tinent?— My  impression  of  America  is  that  the  major 
proportion,   or   a   very  large   proportion,   have   only 
recently  come  from  the  Continent.     The  immigration 
is  terrific 


17.620.  Do   you    know   whether    or   not   there   was 
any  organisation  of   the   workmen? — I   do  not  know 
the  details  of  their  organisation,  but  I  believe  they 
had  one. 

17.621.  Do  you  put  the  American  miner  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  British   miner? — Not  the   miner,   but 
I  think  his  policy  is  sounder. 

17.622.  Do  you  think  the  American  miners  on  the 
whole  are  to  be  compared  with  the  British  miners-  -1 
mean   as  workers? — I   think   they   work  harder  than 
the  British  miners  do  at  the  present  time. 

17.623.  I    am    trying    to    put    to    you    a    question 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  tried  to  get  out.     Supposing 
you  take  in  this  country  two  collieries  working  side 
by  side  on  equal   conditions,   and   a   2-foot  seam   at 
coal    is    being    worked    in    the    same    seam    by    the 
colliery,   in  one  case  by  machinery  and   in  the  other 
case  it  is  undercut  by  the  miners  with  the  pick :  would 
you  compare  the  output  per  man  in  those  two  pits? 
Would  it  be  fair  to  do  so,  in  your  opinion? — It  all 
depends   on    the   conditions  under   which    that   seam 
occurs.     If  it  is  a  seam  which  does  not  lend  itself  co 
cutting  by   machinery  it  may  be  better  to  do  it  by 
hand. 

17.624.  I    say    two    seams    under    equal    conditions 
exactly  the  same? — And  suitable  for  machine  mining? 

17.625.  Yes — absolutely  suitable.     If  one  is  worKcd 
by   hand   and   the  other   is   undercut  by   machinery, 
would  you  compare  the  output  of  the  different  persons 
employed  at  those  two  pits — would  it  be  fair? — No, 
1  do  not  think  it  would. 

17.626.  Could  you  not  have  given  thr  \  answer  long 
ago?     It  is  quite  unfair  to  compare  tho  position  of 
a  seam  that  is  exactly  the  same — all  conditions  the 
same — if   in   one  case   machinery   is   put   in   or   it   is 
undercut.    Are  you  aware  that  in  many  seams  in  this 
country    the    men    are    filling    7    and    8   tons    a    day 
by  the  -use  of  machinery? — You  are  only  taking  half 
my  argument. 

17.627.  I  want  you  to  deal  with  the  questions  I  :nn 
putting    to   you.     Are   you    aware   of    that? — Would 
you   kindly   repeat  your  question? 

17.628.  Are'  you  aware  that  in   this  country  there 
are  men   filling  by  means  of  coal-cutting  machinery 
7  and  8  tons  a  day? — Yes,   I   am  quite  prepared  to 
accept  that   statement. 

17.629.  Now  I  want  to  put  it  to  you,  in  the  same 
way,  worked  long  wall,  would  the  output  amount  to 
more  than  3  tons  or  3J  tons  per  man  ? — No,  it  would 
not. 

17.630.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  fair  to  compare  those 
two?     Would  it  be  fair  to  take  those  two  pits  and 
to  say  the  men  in  this  pit  are  not  working  so  hard 
as  the  men   in  the  other  pit,   because  they  are  onlj 
putting  out  half  the  output?     Do  you   not  see  thar 
the  introduction  of   the   machinery  is   everything?— 
That  is  not  the  point. 

17.631.  It  is  the  point  in  this  country  that  they  do 
not  compare  an  output  where  they   are  working   by 
hand  with  an  output    where    they  are    working    by 
machinery? — I   do  not  think  labour  in   this  countn' 
encourages  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

17.632.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  they  have 
endeavoured   to  prevent  machinery   being   imported? 
— I   have  known  of  cases  where  the  whole  object  of 
putting  in  machinery  for  some  time  was  to  a  large 
extent  defeated  due  to  the  action  of  the  men. 

17.633.  Was  it  because  they  objected  to  machinery 
or  was  it  because  they  wanted  to  fix  a  fair  price?— 
I  do  not  know  what  their  object  was. 

17.634.  Then  is  it  fair  to  give  an  answer  of  that 
kind,   if  you  do  not  know   what  their  object  was? — 
Perhaps   I   did   not  make   that   quite  cleaV.      In  the 
cas*  in  question,   a  certain  seam  in  a  colliery  I  am 
connected  with,  2  feet  thick,  2  inches  of  band  comes 
down   over   that   seam,   and   in   the "  price   list    it   is 
agreed    that  the   men   should  clean    the   coal    under- 
ground seam  as  far  as  possible.     There  is,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  foreign  matter  in  the  seam,  which 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  men  to  clean  under- 
ground.    Some  time  ago  we  were  having  trouble  with 
dirt  in  the  coal,  and  we  decided  to  put  in  a  screen- 
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ing  plant  with  picking  holts  to  get  rid  of  tills  foreign 
matter.  l!  was  known  that  we  were  going  to  d< 
.•mil  the  screening  plant  began  to  bo  delivered  at  thn 
(•ml  of  1913.  Just  lib  that  time  wo  had  an  uniiMKil 
amount  of  trnulili-  with  dirty  coal.  I  was  present  at 
•  tin^  df  tli'  Committee  which  I  attended,  when 
ihi«  -itatemeiiL  was  .seriously  put  forward  that  as  wo 
\iero  going  to  put  in  the  picking  belts  the  men  in 
future  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  clean  the  coal 
underground. 

17,6,'Vi.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  an  objection 
of  the  men  to  machinery  going  inp — Their  objection 
was  to  cleaning  the  coal. 

17.636.  In    Scotland    there   is  a  larger    proportion 
of  coal-cutting  machinery  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the   Hritish   coalfield.      Have   you  ever   heard   of  an 
objection   on   the   part  of   the  men     to    coal-cutting 
machinery  going  in? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
specific  objection  from  the  miners. 

17.637.  Have  you  any  ground  for  saying  that  the 
workmen   stood  in  the  way  of  machinery? — I   think 
the  case  I  gave  you  was  a  case  in  point. 

17.638.  That    was    not    the    case    of    an    objection 
to  machinery? — It  was  an  objection  to  encouraging 
the  management  to  put   in   machinery. 

17.639.  I    want   to    put  to   you    that  the   kind   of 
machinery    that   Mr.    Smith    had    in    his    mind    was 
haulage    machinery    as    well   as  cutting    a'nd   boring 
machinery.     You    made    the    remark    that    we    are 
not    allowed    here   as    they    are  in    America    to  put 
overhead  electric  haulage? — Tinder  certain  conditions 
here  you  may,  but  not  in  the  same  way. 

17.640.  Is   there  any   objection    at    all    to   putting 
other  kinds  of  haulage  in? — No. 

17.641.  Then   why   do  you  raise  that  objection? — 
Because  in  certain  conditions  overhead  halilage  may 
be  the  most  economical  to  use. 

17.642.  Are  you  aware  that  at  this  time  the  men  and 
boys  are  hand  drawing  coal  as  fai-  as  500  yards? — 
No.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

17.643.  Would    you    not   think    that   it    would    bo 
foolish  to  continue  that? — It  would  a^l  depend  upon 
the  coal  to  be  handled. 

17.644.  And  on  the  nature  of  the  gradients? — Yes — 
on  the  roads  and  the  height. 

17.645.  Have     we     taken     advantage     of     putting 
in  haulage  machinery  in  this  country? — I  think  our 
haulage  machinery  on  the  whole  compares  favourably 
with  other  countries. 

17.646.  Are    you    aware    that    in    many    cases    in 
America  the  horses  or  mules  walk  into  the  mine  from 

the  surface  with  three  or  four  empty  tubs  and  corne 
out  with  4  or  5  empty  tubs  containing  2  tons  of  coal 
each? — No. 

17.647.  Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  in  Scotland  ? 
— No,  we  have  not  the  gradients  nor  the  heights. 

17.648.  Is    it    fair    to    compare     the   conditions  in 
America  with  the  conditions  in  this  country  when  you 
know  that  here  we  are  working  at  a  greater  depth 
and  wo  have  not  the  machinery  that  they  have  in 
America? — My  point  is  that,   making  due  allowance 

.for  the  more  favourable  national  conditions  in 
America,  this  country,  as  far  as  labour  is  concerned, 
still  fails  o.n  the  point  of  its  policy  it  -adopts :  When 
you  increase  the  wages  per  shift  in  this  country  the 
output  per  shift  goes  down. 

17.649.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  a  general  thing  in 
this  country? — I  say  so  from  my  personal  experience. 

17.650.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  the  three 
men    sitting  here    representing   the    miners  have    as 
much  experience  as  you  have? — Very  possibly. 

17.651.  I    may   tell   you   that  they  will   deny   that 
statement  and  say  it  is  not  true.     You  say  your  ex- 
perience is  that  when  the  wages  are  increased  the  out 
put  goes  down  ? — Yes,  when  the  wages  of  a  colliery  are 
increased  the  output  goes  down. 

17.652.  May  I  take  it  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  tho  miners  in  America  are  Scotch,  English,  Irish, 
and  Welsh? — Yes,  I  should  say  they  were. 


17,663.  Or  descendant*  of  British  people?— Ye*. 

17.654.  Have    they    changed   their    nature    in    any 
way?— I  do  not  think  they  have  changed  their  parti 
cnlar  nature,   but   I   think  they   have   rli.in^ril    th'ir 
policy. 

17.655.  Are  yon  aware  that  in  America  their  system 
is  to  fix  up  an  agreement  between  the  mine  owners 
and    the    men,    'and   whatever   wages   the   men    earn 
during  the  currency  of  that  agreement  there  ii  no 
reduction  of  wages? — I  do  not  know  that. 

17.656.  Are    you  'aware    that    in    every    State    of 
America  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  agreement 
signed  jointly  by  the  miners  and  mine  owners? — I  do 
not  know  what  the  conditions  of  tho  contracts  between 
tho  miners  and  the  mine  owners  are. 

17.657.  Will    you    take   it   from    me  that   there    is 
what  I  say? — Yes. 

17.658.  Are  yon  aware  that  there  is  no  reduction  of 
rates  there,  however  much  money  a  man  may  earn  at 
the  rates  fixed  ? — I  should  say  that  is  very  probably  so. 

17.659.  Are    you    aware   that    it    is    no   uncommon 
thing  in  this  country  if  a  man  earns  an  extra  shilling 
a  day  th^t  a  reduction  of  rates  takes  place  in  a  very 
short  time? — No,  I  am  not. 

17.660.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  that 
is  a  very  common  thing? — I  should  require  to  know 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  I  answer  that. 

17.661.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Coming  nearer  home,  I 
think  you   are  the  technical  adviser  to  the  Copper 
Colliery  Company,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

17.662.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  successful  concern 
under  your  regime? — I  think  on  the  whole  it  is. 

17.663.  Since  when  has  it  begun  to  be  a  successful 
concern? — It  has  been  fairly  successful  since  I  have 
been  associated  with  it.    It  was  fairly  successful  when 
I  began  to  be  associated  with  it. 

17.664.  You  forget  the  interview  with  your  chief, 
when  he  told  me   that  it  had  not   earned   a  single 
penny  since  he  had  been  connected  with  it? — I  am  not 
responsible  for  what  he  said.     I  thought  he  said  he 
had  never  received  any  dividend  from  it. 

17.665.  He  gave  the  figures  to  show  that  the  concern 
in  which  you  are  interested  has  shown  an  annual  loss 
of  thousands  of  pounds? — I    did    not    accept    those 
figures. 

17.666.  I  want  to  suggest  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  collieries   with   which   you  have  been   associated 
have  been  singularly  unsuccessful.     I  notice  in  your 
evidence  the  same  treatment  of  general  questions  as 
being  peculiar  of  your  treatment  on  particular  ques- 
tions.    Workmen  at  your  Copper  Pit  Colliery  made 
'application  to  you  some  time  ago,  did  they  not,  for 
an  increase  in  the  piecework  rates,  because  they  were 
unable  to  earn  more  money  than  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  legal  minimum  rates  upon  the  existing  piece 
rates? — That  was  the  argument  put  forward. 

17.667.  The  result  was  that  you  had  a  small  output 
of  coal  per  person  employed.    Do  you  remember  that? 
— Due  to  what?    I  do  not  quite  follow  that  question, 
I  am  sorry  to  say. 

17.668.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  it  all  again.    I  will 
try  and  summarise  what  I  said  in  this  way.     Some 
time  ago  your   workmen  applied  for  an   increase  in 
their  piece  rates,  because  on  your  existing  piece  rates 
they  could  not  earn   more  than   the  legal  minimum 
wages? — Yes,  that  was  what  they  said. 

17.669.  You  refused  to  increase  those  piece  rates? — 
Yes,  I  think  we  did. 

17.670.  The  result  is  what?— The  result  is  they  did 
not  get  an  increase  of  piece  rates. 

17.671.  No,  the  result  is  that  the  workmen  at  your 
colliery,    appreciating    your    attitude    towards    them 
in  respect  to  wages,  gave  you  a  comparatively  lower 
output  than  the  workmen  in  the  adjoining  colliery? 
— Tho  workmen  in  the  adjoining  colliery  are  working 
another  seam. 

17.672.  No,  it  is  the  same  seam?— You  mean  Pentre 
— I  beg  your  pardon. 
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17  673  It  is  the  same  seam  at  higher  prices,  and 
the  'result  is  that  you  have  a  higher  output  per 
person  employed;  but,  because  of  your  particular 
method  of  dealing  with  the  men  and  wages,  in  tne 
same  seam  at  your  colliery  you  have  lower  prices  and 
lower  output.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  likely  to 
indicate  to  the  workmen  that  that  method  is  one 
which  is  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  industry.'' 
Do  you  recollect  the  exact  date? 

17.674.  Absolutely— because  I  dealt  with  it  myself? 
It  was  1916,  was  it  not? 

17.675.  No,    it   was   1917?— My   point   is   that   the 
output  per  shift  has   decreased  steadily  since  1  14, 
and  the  wages  have  increased. 

17.676.  I  put  it  that  it  was  because  of  that?— This 
did  not  occur  till  1917. 

17.677.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  fact  that  the  reason 
why  the  output  is  decreasing  is  because  you  do  not 
treat  the  men  with  regard  to  their  piece  rates  just 
as  your   neighbours  treat  their  workmen   in   similar 
conditions? — I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

17.678.  I  put  it  to  you  as  an  absolute  fact,   with 
which     you   are  perfectly    cognisant,   being    in    the 
negotiations? — I  am  not  satisfied  that  the. reason  the 
men  are  turning  out  less  coal  is  because  we  did  not 
grant  them  an  increase  in  the  piece  rates. 

17.679.  I  put  it  to  you  further  that  men  with  your 
type  of  mind — I  do  not  put  this  in  any  disagreeable 
sense — treating    the    workmen    as    you   have   treated 
your   workmen,    are   responsible    for   the   continuous 
agitations  that  have  gone  on   in  many  parts  of  the 
South   Wales  coalfield?— Do   you   suggest  that   I   am 
responsible  for  ill-treatment  of  the  workmen  because 
I  have  not  granted  an  increase  in  piece  rates? 

17.680.  I  suggest  that  you  do  not  understand  the 
workmen? — I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  do. 

17.681.  Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  I  take  it  on  page  4  of 
your  proof  what  you  really  mean  to  say  is  that  these 
pioneer  companies  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
should  it  be  decided  to  nationalise  the  coalfields  of 
this  country? — Yes. 

17.682.  They  must  have  compensation  for  the  work 
they  have  done  to  the  extent  they  have  done  it  and 
for  the  obligations  they  have  entered  into? — I  think 
they  are  entitled  not  only  to  compensation,  but  also 
to  remuneration  for  the  risks  they  have  run. 


17.683.  The  whole  of  the   facts   would  have  to  be 
looked  into? — Yes;   each  company  would  have  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

17.684.  May  I  take  it  from  you,  is  it  your  view  that 
it   would   be    a    mistake   to   reduce   piecework    ratee 
merely  because  the  workers  are  earning  high  wages, 
the  conditions  remaining  exactly  the  same? — I  should 
not  be  in  favour  of  reducing  piecework  rates  because 
the  men  are  earning  high  wages. 

17.685.  During  the  itime  you  were  in  America  did 
you  he'ar  anything, of  the  restriction  of  output  by  the 
workers   in  American   coal  mines   for   any   reason? — 
No.  . 

17.686.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  same  workers 
when  they  get  to  America,  under  the  intensified  con- 
ditions under  which  they  work  there,  do  work  harder 
than  they   do   in   this   country? — I   think  they   work 
harder;  that  is  the  result  of  my  observation. 

17.687.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper :  On  page  7  of  your  proof 
you  refer  to  Messrs.  Schneider  and  another  French 
company  ? — Yes. 

17.688.  A  little  higher  up  you  refer  to  Messrs.  Dor 
man,  Long  &  Co.  and  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.  having 
taken  some  large  area? — Yes. 

17.689.  And  you  refer  to  the  Channel  Steel  Com- 
pany?— Yes. 

17.690.  What   area   have  ithey   taken? — They   have 
actually  under  lease,  say,  about  6,000  acres,  and,  of 
course,  they  have  more  under  option. 

17.691.  As  you  tell  us,  in  that  Channel  Steel  Com- 
pany   both    Messrs.    Bolckow,    Vaughan    &    Co.    and 
Messrs.  Dorman,   Long  &  Co.  have  a  large  interest? 
— Yes,  and  Messrs.  Bell  Bros. 

17.692.  They  are,  as  we  know,  three  very  powerful 
organisations     of     English     ironmasters     and     coal 
masters? — Yes. 

17.693.  How  many  collieries  are  now  actually  pro- 
ducing coals  in  Kent? — Three. 

17.694.  They  are  drawing  coals,  are  they? — One  is 
drawing  only  from  one  shaft. 

17.695.  How  many  are  there   in  what   I   may   call 
regular  working  order? — Two. 

17.696.  And  a  third  is  drawing  from  one  shaft?-- 
A  third  is  drawing  from  one  shaft. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  HENRY  EUSTACE  MITTON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Precis  of  evidence  by  Mr.  H.  Eustace  Mitton  as  to 
boring  development  and  ancillary  work  carried 
out  by  Pioneer  Companies  in  North  Notts. 

Henry  Eustace  Mitton  will  prove  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
President  of  the  Midland  Counties  Institution  of 
Mining  Engineers,  is  at  the  present  time  mining 
engineer  for  the  Butterley  Company,  Limited,  and 
mining  adviser  for  the  Butterley  Company,  Limited, 
and  the  Stanton  Ironworks  in  connection  with  new 
coal  undertakings  in  the  North-East  of  Nottingham- 
shire. 

Prior  to  1905  he  was  Assistant  General  Colliery 
Manager  to  the  Tredegar  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 
Limited,  and  previous  to  this  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  different  collieries  in  Derbyshire. 

Since  taking  over  the  management  of  the  Butterley 
Company,  Limited,  in  1905  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  has  been  expended  by  this  Company  in  prov- 
ing the  extension  of  the  coalfield  in  the  East  of 
Nottinghamshire  and  in  the  North-East  of  this 
county. 

Witness  will  hand  in  a  plan,*  which  shows  the 
position  of  certain  existing  collieries  in  the  County 
of  Nottingham  and  boreholes  which  have  been  put 

*  See  Appendix. 


down  in  the  North-East  of  this  County  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  extension  of  the  coalfield  as  stated 
above. 

The  areas  upon  which  money  has  been  expended 
by  the  Butterley  Company,  Limited,  and  by  the 
Stanton  Ironworks  Company,  Limited,  lie  to  the  East 
of  the  colliery  marked  Rufford  on  the  plan,  and  are 
known  as  Farnsfield,  Bilsthorpe,  Ollerton  and  Ket- 
ford  areas.  Each  of  these  areas  represent  approx- 
imately about  6,000  acres  of  coal,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Retford  area,  which  represents  .about  9,000 
acres. 

In  proving  these  areas  various  sums  have  been  spent 
and  the  result  of  the  boreholes  has  proved  varying 
conditions  existing  with  regard  to  the  coalfield. 

At  Farnsfield  it  will  be  seen  that  three  boreholes 
were  put  down  by  the  Butterley  Company,  and  a 
sum  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  was  expended  in 
this  undertaking,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  the 
coal  is  a  very  thin  character  and  does  not  warrant  the 
huge  expenditure  necessary  for  the  development  of  a 
mine  in  this  district. 

At  Ollerton,  where  a  joint  boring  was  put  down  by 
the  Butterley  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Stantoii 
Ironworks  Company,  Limited,  a  sum  of  between 
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£5,000  and    C<>,000    was  expended,    and    n    workable 

seam  nl  en.il  |>iii\rd  helnoon  1,4(X)  and  1,500 
I'll,-  i|in<  linn  ni'  developing  this  area  is  at  the  present 
moment  under  eniiMderaiion,  and  is  tho  subject  of 
negotiation  with  tin'  Government  nn  the  question  of 
extending  a  large  amount  of  capital  with  no  doliniio 
:i—  ii'.n..  .-  as  to  the  future  of  the  coal  industry. 

At  Retford  the  Bu'ttorley  Company  have  expended 
some  thousands  of  pounds  in  boring  in  this  area. 
The  work  is  in  progress. 


I'lnir^Mi  dm  ii  borehole  was  put  down  by  private 
subscript  ion  some  yonrs  ago,  and  from  the  records, 
:is  published  in  iho  Geological  Memoirs,  no  workable 
seam  was  proved  after  thu  expending  of  many 
tlnm-ainU  n!  pounds. 

At  Oxton,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  a  borehole  was  put 
down  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Seely, 
and  after  spending  some  thousands  of  pounds  a  seam 
was  proved,  as  shewn  in  the  Geological  Memoirs,  of 
about  four  feet  thick. 

Tlio  proving  of  the  North-Eastern  Coalfield  of 
Nottinghamshire,  as  shewn  by  the  plan  handed  in,  is 
a  repetition  of  what  is  now  being  done,  and  what  has 
been  done,  in  the  Yorkshire  Coalfield  and  in  Kent, 
where  thousands  of  acres  which  were  considered  to  be 
land  with  only  surface  value  have  revealed  underlying 
the  surface  rich  deposits  in  minerals  which  have 
proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  nation. 

The  exploration  and  proving  of  the  coal  areas  in 
tliis  country  depend  largely  on  the  energy  and  the 
willingness  of  public  companies  and  private  in- 
dividuals to  lay  out  capital  to  provide  means  for  the 
proving  of  the  area,  and  in  many  cases,  as  shewn  by 
the  past  borings,  the  sum  so  laid  out  has  failed  to 
reveal  any  minerals  which  would  warrant  further 
expending  of  money,  and  the  Company  or  private 
individual  who  has  risked  his  money  in  the  enterprise 
loses  his  capital  and  receives  no  reward. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  individual  it  is  customary 
either  for  him  to  undertake  the  proving  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  Coalfield  on  his  own  initiative,  or  to  join 
with  other  persons  in  forming  a  small  company,  and 
then  to  approach  the  land  owners  in  the  district  and 
offer  to  prove  the  estates  owned  by  them  on  agreed 
terms  as  to  the  working  of  the  minerals  afterwards 
if  the  proving  shows  that  they  are  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  the  outlay  of  further  capital.  After  the 
work  of  boring  has  been  completed,  then  the  parties 
who  have  laid  out  this  money,  if  they  do  not  intend  to 
develop  and  work  the  area  themselves,  arrange  for 
their  interest  which  they  have  secured  in  this  area 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  other  party  who  undertakes 
to  repay  the  first  party  the  cost  incurred  by  them  in 
proving  the  borehole,  and  a  reasonable  amount  after- 
wards as  an  investment  on  the  money  which  they  have 
laid  out  on  the  boring. 

Various  ways  are  adopted  for  paying  to  the  pro- 
specting party  a  return  on  their  capital,  and  in  some 
cases  a  lump  sum  is  paid  down  in  addition  to  the 
cost  incurred  by  them  in  boring,  and  in  other  cases 
the  First  Party  having  made  reasonable  terms  with 
the  owner  of  the  minerals  for  the  leasing  and  working 
of  the  same,  then  the  Company  who  wish  to  take  up 
the  lease  and  develop  the  property  pay  to  the  boring 
party  by  way  of  a  Deferred  Payment  an  amount 
which  varies  from  Id.  to  IJd.  per  ton  when  the  coal 
is  ultimately  wrought. 

To  show  how  risky  it  is  to  spend  money  in  develop- 
ments of  this  character  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
map  and  the  ariViexed  table,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
although  very  large  sums  have  been  expended,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  bores  have  been  successful. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  nation 
that  the  further  proving  of  the  Coalfields  should  be 
conducted  by  the  nation  itself.  Witness  differs 
entirely  in  this.  In  all  the  cases  of  the  bores  shewn 
on  the  plan  a  full  return  has  been  given  to  the 
Government  of  the  boring  records.  A  number  have 
Jlready  been  published  in  the  Geological  Memoirs 
and  will  be  published  in  other  oases.  So  far  as 
the  recording  of  the  result  goes,  the  nation  has  the 


full   benefit  (if   l.b.-  o\pendiiiire  of   the   money  by  tho 
|il-i\.'.  Dr.    Walent    Giltwm,    of    tin-    (it-til 

Survoy,  in  bis  Memoir  on  tlie  Concealed  Coalfield*  of 
line  and  Not  1 1 Hicham  .In i  ••  donln  at  great  length 
with  the  ovidcnco  afforded  by  thn  above  bores,  as  also 
by  the  remarkable  boring  lit  Kelham  ;  and  Sir  Aubrey 
Strahnn,  tho  Director  of  tho.  Geological  Survey,  in 
his  paper  road  before  tho  Uoyal  InHtitution  of  Great 
Britain  on  17th  March,  1916,  on  the  Search  for  New 
Coalfields  in  England,  deals  at  length  with  the  results 
of  tho  Kelham  bore. 

Witness  estimates  that  at  least  100  square  miles 
of  coal  has  been  proved,  in  the  sens*  that  it  has 
been  proved  for  colliery  purposes  in  the  concealed 
coalfield  in  North-East  Notts,  as  a  result  of  tho  boring 
which  has  been  done.  This  is  part  of  the  area  of 
1,200  square  miles  referred  to  on  page  1  of  Dr. 
Walcot  Gibson's  Memoir. 

Witness  appends  a  table  of  bores  put  down  in  this 
district,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost. 

The  exploration  and  the  proving  of  the  Coalfields 
is  a  matter  which  is  constantly  before  the  mining 
engineers  of  the  day,  and  many  men  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  mining  conditions  of  the  country 
are  keenly  on  the  look-out  for  fresh  areas  where  they 
can  advise  their  principals  for  the  laying  out  of. 
capital,  and  Witness  considers  that  the  amount  paid 
as  recompense  to  thos'e  who  are  willing  to  put  down 
money  in  an  enterprise  of  this  character  is  very 
reasonable  and  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  a 
recompense  such  as  is  stated  above,  and  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation  to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  expending  of  capital  in  the  proving  and  the 
developing  of  the  land  in  this  country,  as  instanced 
recently  by  the  proving  of  coal  in  Kent,  the  North- 
East  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  South  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  stated  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  Appendix, 
the  area  of  proved  coal  at  the  date  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  1915,  is  indicated  in  the  plan 
attached  thereto.  The  whole  of  the  development 
shewn  in  the  plan  handed  in  by  Witness  lies  to  the 
east  of  and  outside  the  then  proved  coalfield 

This  development  and  exploration  work  has  brought 
into  being  the  large  collieries  of  Rufford  and  Crown 
Farm  belonging  to  the  Bolsover  Company,  producing 
over  two  million  tons  per  annum,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Sheepbridge  Company,  the  Staveley  Company, 
and  the  Wigan  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  those  of 
the  Butterley  and  Stanton  Companies. 

The  money  which  has  been  found  for  this  work  has 
been  money  from  reserve  funds  in  connection  with  the 
above  Companies,  or  collected  from  outside  capital, 
and  has  given  employment  to  thousands  of  persons  in 
this  district. 

It  ia  true  that  in  Derbyshire  where  the  coal 
measures  are  exposed  development  work  has  gone  on 
gradually  within  the  past  few  years,  and  additional 
collieries  have  been  sunk  which  have  found  employ- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  persons  in  that  County, 
but  this  is  more  or  less  the  normal  exploration  and 
development,  whereas  what  has  been  done  in  North- 
East  Notts  is  entirely  due  to  the  enterprise  shewn 
by  the  various  Companies  and  individuals  concerned. 

The  work  of  boring  is  a  particular  art  of  its  own, 
and  one  which  requires  great  knowledge  and  skill 
to  be  successfully  carried  out. 

The  site  has  to  be  selected  by  Mining  Engineers 
conversant  with  the  District,  in  order  that  known 
faults  may  be  as  far  as  possible  avoided,  and  the 
ground  be  representative  of  the  area  to  be  proved. 

The  boring  machinery  wints  constant  attention  and 
constant  supervision  by  men  who  are  able  to  judge 
when  coal  is  reached,  so  that  an  accurate  record  can 
be  obtained  of  the  thickness  of  the  seam 

It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  a  core  of  the  coal 
ran  bo  secured,  and  the  thickness  of  the  seam  is 
calculated  by  time,  and  the  quality  of  tho  seam  by  the 
residue  collected  in  the  core  barrel. 
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The  result  of  18  boreholes  put  down  in  Nottingham- 
shire have  given  seven  areas  where  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  assume  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  in  workable  seams 
awaits  development.  The  other  holes  have  proved 
in  some  cas'es  no  workable  seam  exists,  whilst  in  the 
others  the  record  is  doubtful,  and  will  require  further 
proving  before  the  expenditure  is  necessary  for  the 
equipment  and  development  necessary  for  a  Colliery 
undertaking. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  Ollerton  and  Bilsthorpe 
result,  the  Companies  responsible  for  the  exploration 
work  had  previously  decided  to  develop  these  areas 
as  soon  as  opportunity  presented  itself.  After  the 
Armistice  the  necessary  arrangements  were  com- 
menced, and  certain  machinery  ordered  to  commence 
developing  the  same.  Estimates  were  prepared,  and 


plans  got  out,  when  the  question  as  to  considering  the 
Nationalisation  of  Mines  presented  itself. 

The  appointment  of  this  Commission  caused  the 
Companies  to  reconsider  their  position,  in  view  of  the 
huge  expenditure  which  the  developments  entailed, 
and  operations  were  suspended,  and  are  to-day  in 
abeyance  until  some  definite  decision  is  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  mining  industry  of 
this  country. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  work  of  this 
character  has  now  been  stopped  practically  over  the 
whole  of  this  Country  at  the  moment  when  the  nation 
has  before  it  the  enormous  task  of  recommencing 
operations  which  have  been  suspended  for  a  long 
period  owing  to  the  War  which  are  so  vitally  neces- 
sary to  open  new  Coalfields  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  are  being  exhausted  in  the  ordinary  course. 


North  Notts. 


Company. 

HIM      ."        ••                                            IN  ID 

Bore. 

Date. 

Depth. 

Cost  (boring, 
acquisition  and 
overhead  charges). 

Remarks. 

Butterley  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Stanton 
Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Ltd. 
Butterley  Co.,  Ltd  
Butterley  Co.,  Ltd  
Butterley  Co.,  Ltd  
Butterley  Co.,  Ltd  
Retford  Coal  Syndicate,  Ltd.     ... 
Retford  Coal  Syndicate,  Ltd.     ... 
Coal     and     Iron     Development 
Syndicate. 
Stanton  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 
Stanton  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 
Stanton  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 

Ollerton 

Retford  
Famsfield  (1)  ... 
Farnsfield  (2)  ... 
Farnsfield  (3)  ... 
Cottam  
South    Leverton 
Kelham  

Bilsthorpe 
Kirklington 
Wellow  

1918 

1918 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1910 
1913 
1908 

1917 

1915 
1917 
1908 
1895 
1895 
1899 
1905 
1896 
1913 

for  the  cost'of  the  ' 
lateof  £  10,  000  on  U 
probably  about  cc 
ible  error,  say      ... 

2,279 

2,000 
1,556 
2,600 
2.957 
1,500 
2,590 
2,619 

1,527 
2,400 
2,149 
2,105 
2,032 
1,870 
2,238 
2,050 
1,136 
1,000  circa 

£170,000 

* 
In  progress. 

In'progress. 

* 
J 

|             / 

* 

1 

Sir  Chas.  Seely 

Owsthorpe 
Huddington 
Thurgarton 
Oxton     
Bevercotes        ... 
Clipstone  (sic)  ... 

18 

36,608 

>ores  are  not  com- 
e  average  per  bore 
rrect,   but  deduct 

NOTE.  —  The  data 
plete.     An  estin 
for  18  bores  is 
£10,000  for  poss 

Of  thei!8  bores,  6  were  good  marked  * 

6  were  doubtful  marked  f 
4  were  negative  marked  * 
2  are  still  in  progress. 
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Chairman:  Mr.  Mitton  speaks  as  to  boring  de- 
velopment and  ancillary  work  carried  out  by  pioneer 
companies  in  North  Notts. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, and  President  of  the  Midla'nd  Counties  In- 
stitution of  Mining  Engineers,  is  at  the  present  time 
mining  engineer  for  the  Butterley  Company,  Limited, 
and  mining  adviser  for  the  Butterley  Company. 
Limited,  and  the  Stanton  Ironworks  in  connection 
with  new  coal  undertakings  in  the  north-east  of 
Nottinghamshire.  Prior  to  1005  he  was  assistant 
general  colliery  manager  to  the  Tredegar  Iron  and 
Coal  Company,  Limited,  and  previous  to  this  had 
considerable  experience  in  different  collieries  in 
Derbyshire. 

I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  through  all  the  individual 
instances,  because  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  so 
short.  I  will  go  to  the  top  of  page  3 :  — 

"  The  exploration  and  proving  of  the  coal  areas 
in  this  country  depend  largely  on  the  energy  and  the 
willingness  of  public  companies  and  private  indivi- 
duals to  lay  out  capital  to  provide  means  for  the 
proving  of  the  area,  and  in  many  cases,  as  shown  by 
the  past  borings,  the  sum  so  laid  out  has  failed  to  reveal 
any  minerals  which  would  warrant  further  expending 
of  money,  and  the  company  or  private  individual  who 


has    risked    his    money    in    the    enterprise    loses    his 
capital  a.nd  receives  no  reward. 

In  the  case  of  the  private  individual  it  is  customary 
either  for  him  to  undertake  the  proving  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  coalfield  on  his  own  initiative,  or  to  join 
with  other  persons  in  forming  a  small  company,  and 
then  to  approach  the  land  owners  in  the  district  and 
offer  to  prove  the  estates  owned  by  tliem  on  agreed 
terms  as  to  the  working  of  the  minerals  afterwards 
if  the  proving  shows  that  they  are  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  the  outlay  of  further  capital.  After  the 
work  of  boring  has  been  completed,  then  the  parties 
who  have  laid  out  this  money,  if  they  do  not  intead 
to  develop  and  work  the  area  themselves,  arrange  for 
their  interest  which  they  have  secured  in  this  area 
to  be  taken  up  by  some  other  party  who  undertakes 
to  repay  the  first  party  the  cost  incurred  by  them  in 
proving  the  borehole,  and  a  reasonable  amount  after- 
wards as  an  investment  on  the  money  which  they  have 
laid  out  on  the  boring. 

Various  ways  are  adopted  for  paying  to  the  pro- 
specting party  a  return  on  their  capital,  and  in  some 
cases  a  lump  sum  is  paid  down  in  addition  to  the  cost 
incurred  by  them  in  boring,  and  in  other  cases  the 
first  party  having  made  reasonable  terms  with  the 
owner  of  the  minerals  for  the  leasing  and  working 
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of  tho  same,  then  the  company  who  wish  to  take  up 
tho  lonso  and  develop  tho  property  pay  to  the  boring 

party  liv  »a\  cif  a  deferred  payment  nti  HUH. mil  ulutli 
varies  from  Id.  to  IJd.  per  ton  when  tho  coal  is 
ultimately  wrought." 

That  is  with  regard  to  the  exploration  of  new  areas. 
No\\  you  deal  \\ith  the  risks  of  it: — f 

"  To  show  how  risky  it  is  to  spend  money  in  develop- 
ments of  this  character  one  has  only  to  look  at  th<> 
map  and  tho  annexed  table,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
although  very  largo  sums  have  been  expended,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  bores  have  been  successful." 

17.697.  I  will  read  what  the  witness  says  while  thfc 
Commissioners  look  at  the  table.     Take  the  map  in 
front  of  you.     You  say  one-third  has  proved  success- 
ful.    Do  you  distinguish  between  the  successful  ones 
and  tho  IIIIMK •( vssful  ones  on  the  map? — No. 

17.698.  You  say  in  your  proof :    "  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  map  and  the  annexed  table,  and  it  will 
bo   seen   that,    although   very   large  sums   have   been 
expended,    only     one-third   of   the   bores   have     been 
successful  "? — It  is  shown  on  the  table  at  the  end. 

17.699.  Of  the  18  bores  which  are  all  set  out  on  that 
table,  six  were  good,  and  those  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk;   six   were  doubtful,    and   those   are   marked 
with   a   dagger;    four   were   negative,    and   those   are 
marked    with  double  daggers;    and   two   are  still   in 
progress;  so  that  six  were  good,  six  were  doubtful, 
four   were  negative,   and  two  were  still   in   progress. 
"  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation   that  the   further   proving    of    the    coalfields 
should   be  conducted   by  the   nation   itself.     Witness 
differs  entirely  in  this.     In  all  the  cases  of  the  bores 
shown  on  the  plan  a  full  return  has  been  given  to  the 
Government  of  the  boring  records.     A  number  have 
already  been  published  in  the  Geological  Memoirs  and 
will  be  published  in  other  cases.     So  far  as  the  record- 
ing of  the  result  goes,  the  nation  has  the  full  benefit 
of   the  expenditure    of     the     money   by  the   private 
party."     Is  that  the  reason  you  differ  from  it? — No. 

17.700.  You  say  you  differ  from  it,  but  you  do  not 
say  why  you  differ  from  it? — No. 

17.701.  Perhaps  you  will  tell   us  that?— Yes.     Tho 
reason   why   I   say   that  is  that  I  consider   that   tho 
private  enterprise  that  is  beirg  carried  out  is  done 
very  much  bettor  in  that  way  than  by  the   State  or 
by   Government   control. 

17.702.  I    thought    3rou    were    saying    that    in    the 
case  of  these  sinkings  they  are  done  at  the  risk  of 
private  people,  but  if  the  Government  did  it  it  would 
be  done   at  the   risk  of  the  Government.     You  think 
the   risk  would   be  different? — I   do. 

17.703.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  the  time  to  go  into 
your  instances,   but  there  is  something  you  want  to 
sa\    at  the  bottom  of  page  5: — "  Taking  the  case  of 
the  Ollerton   and   Bilsthorpe     result,  the     companies 
responsible   for  the  exploration  work  had  previously 
decided  to  develop  these  areas  as'  soon  as  opportunity 
presented    itself.     After   the   Armistice  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  commenced,  and  certain  machinery 
ordered  to  commence  developing  the  same.    Estimates 
«ere    prepared,     and    plans       got     out,      when     the 
question   as    to    considering    the    nationalisation    of 
mines    presented    itself.      The    appointment    of    this 
Commission  caused  the  companies  to  reconsider  their 
position,  in  view  of  the  huge  expenditure  which  the 
developments     entailed,     and    operations     were    sus- 
pended,   and    are   to-day     in     abeyance     until     some 
definite    decision    is;  arrived    at    with   regard    to  the 
future  of   the  mining   industry   of   this  country.     It 

•  ally  to  be  deplored  that  work  of  this  character 
has  m>w  been  stopped  practically  over  the  whole 
of  this  country  at  the  moment  when  the  nation 
has  before  it  the  enormous  task  of  recommencing 
operations  whioh  have  been  suspended  for  a  long 
period  owing  to  the  war  which  are  so  vitally  necessary 
to  open  new  coalfields'  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
are  being  exhausted  in  the  ordinary  course."  That 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  Is  there  any  chance  of  their 
goinn;  on  at  present.? — The  matter  is  now  before  the 
Coal  Controller. 
86463 


I7.7DI.  Thut  ia  what  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me, 
because  you  know  they  tried  to  toko  stop*  to  havo 
that  got  over,  and  I  hopo  it  will  be  got  over?— Ye». 

17,7().i.  \l i  I'uiiil;  llmlgti:  I  gee  you  estimate  in 
your  appendix  that  tho  cost  of  tho  total  boring*,  Id 
in  number,  would  com..  K,  Ll70,00o:--  J 

17,706.  But  only  6  of  those  have  been  marked  good? 
That  is  »o. 

li  ,707.  So -that  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  it  in  put  in 
this  statement,  each  borehole  costs  £10,000;  therefore 
you  havo  spent  £1)0,000  of  good  money  ii|«>ii  which 
you  can  expect  to  get  a  return?— Not  quite  that.  It 
you  look  at  tho  bottom  there  you  will  see  that  C  Her.' 
marked  doubtful  and  2  are  still  in  progress,  s/>  tli.u 
some  credit  ought  to  be  given  for  those. 

17.708.  For  the  doubtful  ones?— Yes.     By  "doubt- 
ful "  I  mean  this,  that  in  boring  in  certain  of  these 
areas,  we  did  not  get  a  satisfactory  section  in  thick- 
ness.    It  does  not  mean,  to  my  mind,  that  that  area 
is  altogether  lost,  but  some  further  proving  will  have 
to  be  done  either  by  working  the  adjoining  area,  so 
as  to  see  haw  the  coal  is  going,  or  putting  another 
hole  down,  so  that  some  credit  ought  to  be  given  for 
those  bores,  apart  from  the  good  ones. 

17.709.  You  want  credit  for  the  two  still  in  progress 
and  the  six  that  are  doubtful? — I  think  it  is  lair. 

17.710.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  fair:   that  amount  which 
you  have  explained  and  on  which  you  hope  to  get  a 
return  at  present  is  .£60,000— £10,000  a  bore?— Yes. 

17.711.  You  have  explained  the  total  of  £170,000? 
— Yes. 

17.712.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  capitalist  enterprise 
you  would  expect  to  lose  for  ever  that  amount  on  the 
four  marked  "negative"? — Yes. 

17.713.  That  would  be  gone  for  ever  ?— It  would  be 
part  of  the  other  good  ones. 

17.714.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  put  it 
as  the  actual  cost  of  the  good  ones? — I  put  it  in  this 
way:    If  you  look  at  the  plan  you  will  see  the  area 
there  of  Farnsfield.     If  that  area  proves  to  be  of  no 
use  at  all,  and  the  area  above  which  we  have  proved 
at  Ollerton  is  good,  then  the  cost  should  be  charged 
to  Ollerton  for  proving  there  to  find  an  area  which 
was  workable.     You  should  not  wipe  it  out  altogether. 

17.715.  No.     That  is  very  clever.      So   that,    as   a 
matter  of  fact,  you  would  not  incur  any  losses  if  you 
put  the  total  expenditure  on  the  good  borings? — If 
you  put  it  all  on  the  good  borings,  certainly. 

17.716.  Are  you  making  a  proposition  to  this  Com- 
mission   that    the    Commission    should    consider    the 
question   of   compensating   you    for   the   amount   ex- 
pended?— No.     I  think  I  should  like  to  state  clearly 
the    reason    why    I    am    giving  evidence    here.     The 
boring  company  are  parties  who  have  put  down  capital 
for  proving  the  continuation  of  the  seams  in  Yorkshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  and  other  places  in  the  country 
like  Kent,  and  having  spent  this  money,  if  there  is 
going  to  be  any  alteration,  in  the  taking  over  these 
mines  by  the  nation,  then  that  capital  which  has  been 
spent  on  this  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  same  way 
as  anybody  else's  capital  is  considered.    Take  my  own 
company,  the  Butterley  Company.     We  have  spent  in 
the   east  of   this  county   a   large  sum   of   money    in 
proving  the  continuation   of  these  seams.     If  after- 
wards the  mines   are   taken    over,   then  that  money 
which   has  been  spent   there,    and   has   proved    these 
seams    to    be    workable,    ought    to    be    taken    into 
consideration. 

17.717.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  your  posi- 
tion  aright — I   do  not  know  whether  this   applies  to 
the   other  gentlemen    who    are   connected  with   these 
pioneer  firms — you  propose  that  the  amount  of  money, 
this  £170,000,  should   be  repaid   you,  and  some  sort 
of  prospective  profits  that  you  would  have  had  in  the 
realising  of  tho  taking  over  by  the  colliery  company? 
— No,    not  in   all  cases.     In  the   cases  which    I   havo 
quoted,  the  companies  intended  to  work  the  proppriles 
themselves.     We  are  going  to  develop,  so  that  all   I 
should  ask  there  is.  supposing  the  mines  were  taken 
over,  any  money  which  we  put  out  in  this  way  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  it  was  a  proper 
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and  fair  sum  spent,  and  it  proved  to  be  of  value  to 
the  nation,  it  should  be  returned. 

17,718.  If  mining  waa  not  such  an  attractive  pro- 
position you  would  involve  a  capitalist  risk,  and  you 
really  ask  the  State  to  back  up  your  capitalist  risk 
or  to  prevent  you  from  having  any  financial  failures.'' 
—I  am  only  suggesting  this  if  the  mines  were  taken 
over  I  am  not  suggesting  that  if  they  are  continued 
to  be  carried  on  under  private  enterprise  that  they 
should  be  repaid.  If  they  turned  out  a  failure,  then 
the  party  would  take  his  own  risk. 

17  719  That  is  to  say— and  it  has  happened  in 
more  cases  than  one,  I  expect,  with  these  pioneer 
companies— that  they  have  provided  capital  which 
has  been  irretrievably  lost  because  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  have  embarked  was  not  a  remunerative 
one?— Yes. 

17.720.  Do  you  regard  this  mining  as  being  so  re- 
munerative   as    to   practically   insure   you    a    return 
on   your   capital   outlay?— I  should   not  like   to  say, 
to  insure  it.     I  know  of  a  good  deal  of  money  that 
has  gone  in  but  has  not  come  back,  and  I  know  of 
a  good  deal  that  has  come  back. 

17,720A.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  this 
£170,000?— I  have  been  able  to  get  people  to  put 
up  money  for  these  propositions  so  that  there  must 
be  some  attraction. 

17.721.  Do  you  regard  the  area  of  coal   unworked 
in   this  country  as  being   in  excess  of  that  already 
worked? — I  have  not  considered  that.     I  should  not 
like  to  answer  that  question  straight  off. 

17.722.  Supposing  it  is  a  geological  certainty  that 
there  is  more  coal  to  be  worked  than  there  has  been 
worked,   and  that  there  are  concealed  coalfields  that 
were  not  thought  of  50  years  ago  that  are  workable, 
do  you   not  think  it  would   be   a  proposition  in  the 
national    interests    that,    instead    of    all    these    new 
coalfields    being    exploited    from    the   start    by    the 
individual   capitalist,   they  should   be  exploited  on   a 
larger  and  grander  scale  according  to  the  best  pro- 
positions that  science  can  bring  forward? — I  consider 
that  they   are   now  exploited    according  to  the   best 
propositions  that  science  can  bring  forward. 

17.723.  Even    in    the    scattered    and    individualist 
way  that  it  is  proposed  to  develop  these  coalfields? — 
In  the   way  that  they   have  been   developed   during 
the  last  few  years,   I   consider   that  it   has   been   in 
the   best   manner,    and  I   consider    in    a    far    better 
manner  than   it  would   have  been   conducted  by  the 
State. 

11.724.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  development  of  the  coalfields  along 
the  line  of   private  capitalism  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired? — I  should  hardly  say  nothing  to  be  desired, 
but. I  am  satisfied  with  it,  looking  at  it  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation. 

17.725.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    You   are  not  speaking 
for  the  Pioneer  Company  in  the  ordinary  sense.     Your 
company   is   an   ordinary   colliery   undertaking? — The 
company   which   I   represent   is   an   ordinary   colliery 
undertaking,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  come  here  by 
the  Pioneer   Development   Companies,   because   I   am 
speaking  for  Nottinghamshire  and  the  east  of  Notting- 
ham,   of   which    I   have   a   great   knowledge   of   their 
development. 

17.726.  But  those   pioneer   companies   are   not   the 

only  companies  that  are  doing  this  pioneer  work? 

No. 

17.727.  That  is  to  say,  many  colliery  companies  in 
many  parts  of  the  countrj'  do  this  pioneer  work? — 
Yes. 

17.728.  Would  you  say  that  any  colliery  company 
that  is  looking  ahead  with  regard  to  its  development 
would  undertake  this  kind  of  work? — Certainly. 

17.729.  Do  you   know   whether 'it  is   or   is  not  the 
case  that  a  number  of  companies  keep  on  boring  new 
areas  all  the  time?— Yes,  it  is  the  case. 

17.730.  What   they  desire   to   do,    I   take   it,    is   to 
keep  up  and  increase  their  output,  if  at  all  possible? 
—Of   course,    the   thing   which   is    always   before   the 
uimd  of  the  mining  engineer  who  is  in  charge  and 


responsible  for  a  big  undertaking  is  that  he  must 
look  to  the  future  to  replace  the  exhausting  coal  in 
the  colliery  which  he  is  controlling. 

17.731.  That  exhaustion  goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate, 
does  it  not? — That  is  so. 

17.732.  And   a  wisely  conducted    company     always 
looks  ahead  with  a  view  to  taking  up  new  areas  as 
fast  as  it  can?— Yes.     Take  the  case  of  the  company 
I  control.     Since'  1906  we  have  spent  on  development 
work  and  increasing  our  output  31  per  cent,  of  our 
profit,   and  the  result  of  that' is  this,  that  we  have 
increased  our  output  from  just  over  one  million  tons 
per  annum  to  over  two  millions,  and  included  in  that 
money  we  have  the  result  of  this  development  work  in 
the  east,  in  which  we  have  now  an  interest  in  large 
areas  which  are  waiting  for  development  as  soon  as 
this  matter  can  be  settled  by  the  Control. 

17.733.  If  I  puit  it  to  you  that  I  know  the  case  of  a 
company   that  has   not 'stopped  boring   for  20  years, 
would  you  say  that  is  an  exceptional  case? — No,  not 
at  all  exceptional. 

17.734.  Is  not  that  work  essentially  progressive?— 
Yes. 

17.735.  Does  it  not  keep  the  pulse  of  the  industry 
beating  strongly? — Yes,    it   does. 

17.736.  And  keeps  it  alive?— Yes. 

17.737.  Taking  advantage  of  everything  that  is  dis- 
covered?— It  keeps  the  owner's  eye  open  with  a  view 
to  seeing  that  his  neighbour  does  not  step  in. 

17.738.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  private  enter- 
prise has  done  everything  that  is  required  in  giving 
the  country  all  the  coal  that  is  necessary? — Yes. 

17.739.  Sir  L.  Chlozza  Money :  I  want  some  further 
information  on  matters  of  fact.       Can  you  tell  me  how 
much  capital  is  now  employed  by  the  existing  Pioneer 
and    Development    companies? — No,    I    am    afraid    I 
cannot. 

17.740.  You  do  not  know? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

17.741.  How  many  of  these  companies  are  there  in 
Great  Britain? — There  are  four,  I  understand,  of  this 
company  which  I   am   representing  here  to-day. 

17.742.  I    mean    how    many    boring    companies    are 
there  in  Great  Britain? — I  do  not  know  that. 

17.743.  You  are  not  speaking  for  all  of  them?— No. 

17.744.  Are  there  no  collective  facts  with  regard  to 
them? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

17.745.  You  do  not  know  how  much  capital  is  in- 
vested in  them? — No. 

17.746.  You    do    not    know    how    many   men    they 
employ? — No. 

17.747.  Then  may  I  ask,  why  do  you  think  the  very 
important   matter  of   proving  the   coal   of  this   com- 
pany is  sufficiently  attended  to  by  existing  methods  if 
you  have  not  that  information  ? — Because  I  know  from 
experience  that  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  this 
country,    in    my   own    immediate    neighbourhood    and 
other  districts,  has  resulted  in  the  proving  of  a  very 
large  area  of  coal   which  has  been  lying  hidden  and 
concealed,   and   was  never  known  to  have  existed   in 
past  years. 

117,748.  From  that  you  assume  what  you  consider 
as  satisfactory  in  your  locality,  equally  'obta'ins  in 
other  countries? — I  know  other  districts  whero  it 
has  done.  I  know  Kent. 

17,749.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  financial  opera 
tions  in  Kent? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 

17,760.  Is  there  anywhere  where  I   can  obtain   in 
formation   as   to   how   much    capital    and    how    many 
men  are  employed   in   proving   the  coalfields  in   this 
country.     Is  there  any  accessible  information? — Not 
to  my   knowledge. 

17.751.  Is  not  that  rather  remarkable? — I   do  not 
think   so. 

17.752.  Mr.  Eran  TT'iV/iV/ms:    A  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  has  been  obtained,  I  think,  by  this 
system    of    boring    which    is    described    here? — Very 
valuable. 
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17,7o3.  Do  you  consider  th.-it.  the  inionn;ilioii  you 
lia\c  obtained  is  \\<nili  the  money  you  have  spent 
on  it? — Yes.  I  am  speaking  for  Nottinghamshire. 

17,7."il.    I    am    *pc. iking  of    the    Itorcholcs   yon   tmvo 
Billed  in  your   proof:-     Certainly. 

17,7.Vi.  You  ha've  obtained  valuable  information 
which  is  worth  the  money  spent  on  itP — Yes. 

17,766.  Your  view   is,   if  someone  e'se  is  going  to 

re;i|>  the-  lienelit  of  thiii,  they  should  pay  for  it? — Yes. 

17.757.  Your  company's  coalfields  extend  over  the 

whole  :n-e:i.  that   you  liavo  been  boring  over?—  Yes. 

17,7.">8.   Is  it  not  of  very  great  value  to  know  where 
nk   a   colliery    in    a   known    coalfield? — Cer- 
tainly. 

17.759.  Is  it  not  almost  of  as  much  value  to  know 
where   not  to  sink   a   colliery   as  to  know   where  to 
sink  one? — I  think   it  is  most  essential. 

17.760.  So  that  one  of  tho  ineffective  boreholes  upon 
which  you  have  spent   £10,000   may  be  worth   quite 
as  much  money  as  where  you  have  proved  tho  coal? — 
Yes. 

17.761.  Mr.  Eobert  Xtiiillii':   I  think  your  position 
is  a  peculiar  one:  you  are  a  colliery  manager? — I  am. 

17.762.  You  are  also  connected  with  these  pioneer 
boring  people? — No,    I    am    not  connected    with   the 
pioneer   boring   people.     I   only  put   in   my  evidence 
here  to-day  with  their  evidence  because  the  Butterley 
Company    and  the   Stanton   Company,    with   whom  I 
am  associated,  and  which  I  control,  have  done  a  very 
large  amount  of   development  work   in  tho  east,   and 
I  thought  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  this  Committee 
if   I  came   and   gave  what  knowledge  I    had    in   this 
matter :    therefore   T  came   under   the   wings  of   the 
Pioneer  Company. 

17.763.  Is  the  Butterley  connected  with  the  Pioneer 
Boring   Company? — Not   in   any  way. 

17.764.  Did    you   not  say    that   you    were   here    to 
give  evidence  for  the  Pioneer  Company? — On  behalf 
.if  the   Pioneer   Companies,   and   developing   work   by 
them. 

17.76o.  I  think  you  have  also  another  string  to 
your  bow.  Do  you  not  represent  a  landowner  down 
in  Kent? — No,  I  do  not  represent  a  landowner.  I 
have  the  honour  of  holding  a  sort  of  watching  brief 
for  a  gentleman  who  holds  some  land  down  there, 
to  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the  development  of  minerals 
for  him. 

17.766.  Will   you  tell   us   who  that   is?— Yes:    Mr. 
Leslie  Wright. 

17.767.  Has  any  of  his  ground  been  leased  yet? — 
None  of  it  has  been  leased,   but  there  has  been  an 
agreement  signed  for  taking  a  lease,   though   it  has 
not  been   carried  out. 

17.768.  Has  his  ground  been  bored? — No. 

17.769.  How  many  yea'rs  is  it  since  you  suggested 
to  us  that  you  had  some  good  ground?    You  remember 
meeting  us  in   Dover? — I   remember   meeting  you   at 
Dover  after  you  came  back  from  Germany. 

17.770.  You  were  quite  ready  to  lease  that  ground 
for  mineral  purposes? — I  was  not  prepared  to  lease 
it.   but  I   think  that  was  the  time  when   I  was  con- 
sidering this  lease  for  these  people. 

17.771.  Are  you  prepared  to  lease  that  ground  now 
for  your  friend? — I  should  have  to  get  his  instructions 
first      I  have  not  asked  him.     I  suppose  he  would  be 
prepared  to   lease   it. 

17.772.  It   has  not  been   bored,  has   it?— No. 

17.773.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Mr,  Evan  Williams, 
that  if  somebody  else  is  to  reap  the  benefit,  you  would 
expect    somebody    else    to    pay.      Is    that   still   your 
answer? — I   said    in    answer   to   Mr.    Evan    Williams 
if   somebody  else   is  to   reap   the   benefit,   the   party 
who  has  spent   the  money  in  proving  this  area  ought 
to  be  paid. 

17.774.  You  say,   if  the  State  took  over  the  mines 
and    minerals,    you    would    expect  them    to    pay    the 
Pioneer  Company  the  money  they  have  spent  in  prov- 
ing the  minerals? — What  I  should  expect  the  State 
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to  repay  would  be  the  proper  amount  expended  by 

any    parly,   wheilin  pioneer   company   or  a 

private  person,  if  lie  has  proved  these  minerals  whieh 
nre  of  value  to  the  nation. 

17.775.  Have  not  those  minerals,  up  to  tho  prrsent 
been   valuable  to  the  owner  of   th«  »oilP — Not 

until  they  were  proved. 

17.776.  When    they    were    proved    by   boring,    and 
doubly  proved  by  sinking,  nnd  then  when  the  miners 
ucnt  down  and  produced  the  coal,  they  became  valu- 
nlile  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil?— Yes. 

17.777.  Did  you  hear  it  said  this  morning  by  a  land- 
owner in  tho  witness  box  that  other  people  proved  his 
land  by  boring,  and  they  paid  him,  for  allowing  them 
to  prove  his  land,  £400  a  year?— I  do  not  remember 
that.     They  called  me  outside  for  a  bit. 

17.778.  Do   you   know   Mr.    Plumtre?— Yes. 

17.779.  His  statement  was  that  he  allowed  people 
to  bore  the  ground  on  his  estate,  and  that  they  wer« 
paying  him  during  the  time  that  they  were  doing  it? 
—Yes. 

17.780.  When  -they  discovered  coal  on  it,  he  would 
benefit  from  it  by  getting  a  lordship  for  it? — Yes. 

17.781.  Do  you  think  he  should  benefit  by  it  by  get- 
ting a  lordship  from  it  without  his  paying  money  for 
boring  it? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  should. 

__  17,782.  Do  you  think  the  State  should?  Should  the 
State  be  treated  in  any  way  different  from  Plumtre 
or  the  Duke  of  Hamilton?— If  it  belongs  to  the  State 
it  belongs  to  the  State ;  if  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  it  belongs  to  the-Duke  of  Hamilon. 

17.783.  You  say  you  do  not  think  that  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton   or   Plumtre   should   pay   for   that   boring; 
why  is  that? — Most  probably  the  party  who  owns  this 
J'and  would   not  have  the  money   to  do  the  boring; 
then  he  would  have  very  little  idea  as  to  whether  the 
coal  was  there  or  not.     Our  people  come  along  and 
are  willing  to  risk  their  money  to  prove  the  boring, 
and  make  terms,  before  they  do  that,  with  the  party 
who  owns  the  coal,  that,  if  the  coal  is  there,  they  wiU 
take  a  lease. 

17.784.  Take  the  land  that  you  are  interested  in 
for  the  gentleman  you  mentioned  down  in  Kent;  sup- 
posing  somebody  bored   that  land   and   found   there 
was  cdal  in  it  or  other  valuable  mineral  and  proved 
the  property  for  your  friend  there,  do  you  think  that 
your  friend  would  not  be  entitled  to  pay  those  people 
who  really  proved  it? — I  do  not  know  Mr.  Plumtre's 
lease,  but  I  should  say  the  way  he  would  act  would  be 
this :   he  would  say  to  a  party,  If  you  Hke  to  prove 
this  coal,  I  will  let  you  have  the  coal  on  certain  terms. 

17.785.  Why  have  you  the  cheek  to  come  here  and 
say  that  the  State,  when  they  took  over  the  minerals, 
should  pay  the  pioneer  people  for  having  bored  and 
proved  those  minerals? — Because  my  reason  for  com- 
ing here  on  that  is,  I  want  to  show  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  money  which  has  been  expended  in 
proving  coal  in  the  east  of  Nottinghamshire  'and  York- 
shire and  other  parts  of  this  country,  and  if  the  State 
takes  the  mines  over,  then  these  parties,   who  have 
put  that  money  down  and  proved  this  valuable  area 
for  the  nation,   ought  to  have  that  taken   into  con- 
sideration. 

17.786.  You  have  spent  £170,000  in  your  boringsP— - 
Yes. 

17.787.  £60,000  of  which  is  well  spent?— Yes. 

17.788.  Where  it  is  well  spent,  there  must  be  a  re- 
compense, but  not  for  the  £170,000.     Supposing  the 
State  does  not  take  it  over,  will  the  owner  of  the  land 
pay  that  £170,000?— No. 

17.789.  Will  the  persons  who  have  spent  it  lose  it? 
—If  the  State  does  not  take  them  over,  then  I  take  it 
that   the    persons    who    have    proved    it   will  go    on 
developing.     I  to-day  am  in  a  position  that  I  have 
had    orders   to  start   developing   this  large    area,    I 
have  prepared  the  plans  of  houses — a  huge  village  of 
1,000  houses,   and   all    the  expenditure   necessary   to 
the  equipment  of  the  pits.     I  have  given  orders  for 
winding  engines  and  boilers,   and  how  everything  is 
held  up  and  I  have  instructions  from  the  Board  of 
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Directors  that  I  am  not  to   proceed  until  we  know 
where  we  are  further. 

17.790.  Do  you  know  that  two  of  those  bores  were 
commenced  in  1918?— Those  two  were  commenced  by 
myself.     I  am  in  control  of  the  Butterley  Company. 

17.791.  In  1918?— Yes. 

17.792.  Do  you  know  that  for  10  or  15  years  there 
has   been   a  very  strong   desire  on   the   part  of   the 
miners  of  this  country,   and   largely  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public,  to  nationalise  the  mines? — No,   I 
did  not  know  that  that  was  so  long  ago.     I  am  not 
quite    .aware    yet    that    it    is    on    the    miners'    side 
altogether  that  there  should  be  nationalisation. 

17.793.  Do  you  think  that  all  this  feverish  boring 
that  has  gone  on  now  is  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
in  the  State  for  something  when   it  takes  over  the 
minerals? — Most  certainly  not. 

17.794.  Do  you  not  think  the  State  could  have  done 
this    boring    quite    as    well  as  it  has  been  done  by 
private  enterprise? — I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  could 
not;  and  I  should  like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  tell 
you  this,  that  now  that  the  State  can  do  boring  in 
this  country,  it  has  been  brought  so  forcibly  to  my 
mind  that  the  way  they  are  doing  it  is  so  absolutely 
different  to  what  it  has  been  done  under  my  control 
and  under  the  system  of  the  mining  engineer,   that 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  it  would  not  be  satis- 
factory to  let  the  State  do  it.     I  refer  to  the  bore- 
hole that  has  been  put  down  by  the  Government  for 
oil  at  Coggins  Park,  five  minutes  from  my  office.     I 
think   it  would   be  very   useful,  for   this  Commission 
if  they  obtained  from  the  Government  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Government  on  the  bore-holes  in 
Derbyshire  to-day,  and  compare  the  money  that  has 
been  spent   in  proving  the  coalfields  in   the  east   of 
Nottinghamshire,  to  see  how  it  works  out  financially. 
Then  I  should  like  to  say  with  regard  to  this  bore- 
hole that  I  refer  to,  we  have  at  our  office  information 
with  regard  to  all   the  strata  in   the  locality  where 
this  bore-hole  has  been  made;   and  no  use  has  been 
made  of  that  information,  although  I  have  met  the 
Government  officials  of   three  different  departments, 
and   have   come  to   an  arrangement  with   regard   to 
boring,   no    agreement      has   been  signed,    and  they 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  information  that  is 
lying  right  at  their  door.     When  I  start  boring,  the 
first  thing  I   do  is  to   go  to  the   nearest   party  who 
provides  the  ground  in  that  locality.     I  make  friends 
with  him  and  get  from  him  all  the  information  I  can. 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  boring  is  going'  to  be  conducted 
by  the  State  on  the  lines  that  it  has  adopted,  then 
Heaven  help  the  country ! 

17.795.  I 'am  quite  willing  to  assist  you  in  getting 
an  enquiry  into  that  point,  too? — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it. 

17.796.  You  say  that  the  State  would  not  condui  I 
borings  as  well  as  a  private  individual  would;  hav:> 
you  ever  heard  of  a  journal  of  a  bore  showing  ona 
or  two  seams   of  <x>al,    and  then,   when    the  sinking 
took  place  it  was  found  there  was  no  coal  there?     Are 
you  aware  that  the  borers,  used  to  show  a  journal  in 
which  coal  was  shown,  and  then  no  coal  was  seen?  - 
I  do  not  know  a  case  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  quite 
easily  done.     I  have  heard  about  it,  but    I    do  ncr, 
know  of  a  case. 

17.797.  Do  you    know   that   it   was   possible  under 
the  old   methods  of   boring  to  show  a  journal  which 
was  not  a  correct  journal?— It  is  possible  under  thf 
present  method. 

17.798.  Even   with  a  diamond   bore? — Yes;   if  you 
tell  me  the  thickness  of  the  seam  you  want  I  can  do  it 
for  you. 

17.799.  Then  it  is  still  possible  to  salt  it?— Yes. 

17.800.  Surely  the  State  could  not  do  worse  tha-i 
that? — It  is   doing   away  with   the   initiative;    it   ali 
comes  to  that. 

17.801.  Do  you  not  see  that  if  the  State  were  doing 
their  own  boring  the  initiative  or  any   incentive   to 
act   wrongly   would   be   removed?     It   is  only   in   the 
private   ownership   that   the   incentive  to   do   wrong 
would   be   there   for   private   gains;    there  would   be 
no  such  thing  with  State  boring?— I  do  not  say  for 
a  moment  that  there  have  been  false  borings  in  this 


country    to    a    large  extent;    there    may    have   beea 
cases,   but  they   have  been   exceptionally  rare. 

17.802.  I  am  afraid  they  have  not  been  exceptional? 
— Then  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there. 

17.803.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Do  you  know  anything 
about  South   Yorkshire?     Are  you  prepared  to  give 
anv  evidence  on  that? — I  should  like  if  I  could  help 
you  to  clear  up  that  George  Dunston  matter. 

17.804.  Would    you    agree    that'    these    borers    and 
the  owners  are  working  in  harmony? — No. 

17.805.  I  have  here  a  letter  that  was  sent  out  by 
the  Boring  Company  on  the  2oth  of  April  from  St. 
Helens,   in  which   there   is   this  said:    "I   should  be 
glad  to  hear   from  you  in  reply  precisely   what  you 
have  done,  as  we  are  working  in  harmony  with  the 
Collieries     Owners'     Committee     and     the     Minera, 
Owners'   Committee,    though,    of   course,   our  case   is 
different   from   theirs."     Is    Mr.    Brady    the  solicitor 
to  the  company? — Mr.  Brady  is  the  solicitor  for  the 
Yorkshire  Boring  Company. 

17.806.  You    are   here    to   give  evidence     on     that 
matter? — I  am  here  to  give  evidence  as  to  boring  and 
the  development. 

17.807.  We  have   the   Yorkshire  plan   here,  and   I 
want  you  to  follow  me  along  this  plan.     Here  is  the 
Cadeby  Colliery,  and  along  that  line  you  get  to  the 
South   Carr?— Yes. 

17.808.  Will  you  tell  us  when  this  Boring  Company 
started   to  bore  in   South   Yorkshire,   which   was   the 
first  bore-hole  they   put  down?— 1893. 

17.809.  Am    I    right   in   saying    this    bore-hole     13 
miles    from   Cadeby    was    proved    in    1893? — That    is 
right  ty  George  Dunston. 

17.810.  And  yet,  in  face  of  that,  within  that  area, 
you  have   put  half   a   dozen     more    bore-holes? — The 
Boring  Company  did. 

17.811.  Did  they  not  enter  into  a  bargain  with  the 
royalty   owners,    because  this    looked     like     being    a 
prosperous  coalfield,  in  terms  similar  to  this,  that  the 
royalty   owners   should   take  £17    10s.    per   foot,  and 
they  should  take  £7  10s.  per  foot  per  ann.  out  of  the 
people  who  would  get  these  coals? — No,  that  is  not  it. 

17.812.  So  that  if  Mr.   Brady  says  so,   that  would 
be  wrong? — I  suppose  so,  I  do  not  know.     I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know,  and  then  you  can  ask  Mr.  Braay 
if  you   like  what   he  knows.     What   I   know   is   this, 
that  in  1901  the  Yorkshire  Power  Bill  was  brought 
before   Parliament,    and    the    whole    thing    depended 
on  whether  the  coals  continued  to  the  east,  and  the 
mining     engineers     were     not     satisfied      with      the 
South  Carr  boring,  which  was  a  very  doubtful  bor- 
ing ;    it    was    not    sufficiently   reliable ;    and   in    view 
of  this  matter  the   Yorkshire   Boring  Company   was 
formed,    which    was    composed    of    a    few    gentlemen 
who  put  up  the  money  for  further  exploration  work; 
and   they  put  a  bore-hole  down   at  Thorn.     I  think 
that  was  the  next  bore-hole  put  down  for  the  South 
Carr.     That    bore    was    then    further    increased    by 
these  bores  which  have  gone  on  from  time  to  time  at 
various   parts  of   the   district;    but  the   South   Carr 
bore  in  1893  was  not  anything  sufficient  to  prove  the 
coalfield.     The    late    Sir    Arthur    Markham    himself 
put  down  three  bore-holes  a  little  bit  to  the  west  of 
South  Carr. 

17.813.  When    you    said    it    is    not   satisfactory,    is 
it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  found  a  seam  of 
9  ft.  4  in.  thickness  of  Barnsley  at  South  Oarr? — I  do 
not  know  the  thickness;  I  was  told  by  one  party  that 
the  coal  was  divided,  and  by  another  party  that  it  was 
not;  but  when  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  boring 
at  South  Carr  the  core  got  very  small  indeed. 

17.814.  Did    they    find    a    Shafton    seam    960    foot 
deep? — I  cannot  remember. 

17.815.  You  seem  to  forget  just  what  I  want  yon 
to  remember. — It  is  difficult  to  bear  all  this  in  your 
mind. 

17.816.  What  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  a 
seam  of  Shafton  was  960  feet  deep  and  4  feet  thick5 
— I  will  accept  it;  I  know  that  Shafton  was  reached 
at  that  depth ;  but  I  do  not  know  about  4  feet. 
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17.817.  Do  you  know  tho  Barnsley  3,185  feet  deep? 
I  •    not    that    tho    seam    whoro    it    wag    a  question 

whether  it.  was  divided  or  not?  If  you  look  at  that 
one  that  was  found  at  3,185  at  Barnsley,  was  it  not 
a  question  whether  it  was  divided? 

17.818.  No.      1   thought  it.  was;   ii   was  ;i  very  small 
I   know   that;   it  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 

nny  further  boring*  being  carried  on  there. 

17, HI!'.  I  think  you  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smillie, 
if  the  (iovi'i-nnient  did  not  nationalise  mines,  you 
would  g.<t  paid  on  a  system  which  would  be  agreed 
with  tho  Pioneer  Boring  Company? — The  Pioneer 
Boring  Company  in  the  Yorkshire  area  would  get 
pai'l  wli.n  tli.-y  had  spent  on  any  area;  and  after- 
wards they  came  to  an  agreement  with  somebody  else 
to  develop  tho  work  if  they  did  not  develop  the  work 
themselves. 

17,820.  Then  let  me  ask  you :  is  there  any  need 
!'<ir  the  Pioneer  Company?  Are  not  the  engineers 
keeping  their  eye  on  this  coalfield  and  grasping  at 
it  like  ginger-bread? — I  think  the  Pioneer  Company 
is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  country. 


17.821.  Is  not  everybody  after  this  coalfield P— They 
were  not  in  those  days. 

17.822.  Are  they  not  grasping  a  bit  hero  and  a  bit 
tluTo  wherever     they  can? — I  am  not  very  well  con- 
versant with  Yorkshire. 

17.823.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  you? — I  am  try- 
ing to  do  my  best,  of  course,  there  was  a  very  big 
attraction  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  Yorkshire 
areas,  but  I  think  the  Pioneer  Companies  have  most 
likely  promoted  that. 

17.824.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  in  Notting- 
hamshire,   and    in   Yorkshire,    they  have    their   eyes 
on   it? — The   Sheepbridge  Company   have  gone   into 
it,  and  they  have  at  Stavely. 

17.825.  They    have  gone   well   into    it?— We    have 
not;  I  did  not  keep  my  eyes  enough  open,  I  suppose. 

17.826.  They  have  been   to  keen  for  you?— Yee,   I 
suppose  so. 

17.827.  Mr.  JR.  W.  Cooper:   Do  you  know  anything 
at  all  about  tho  arrangements  with  the  land  own«is 
and  tho  Yorkshire  Boring  Company? — No. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Chiiiriniin:  Gentlemen,  we  have  now  finished  the 
witnesses  for  the  royalty  owners  and  the  boring  com- 
panies. Up  till  now  the  Commission  has  first  of  all 
examined  a  number  of  expert  economists ;  then  we  had 
a  number  of  independent  royalty  owners ;  then  we 
had  the  peers:  then  we  had  the  royalty  witnesses  of 
Mr.  Pawsey's  Association  and  the  boring  companies. 


We  have  taken  altogether  47  witnesses  up  to  date. 
We  are  now  going  to  a  different  class  of  evidence 
altogether.  We  are  going  to  certain  Home  Office 
official  witnesses  who  will  give  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  safety  in  mines,  and  the  health  in  mines. 
The  first  witness  is  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne. 


SIJK  MALCOLM  DELEVINGNJB,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath ;  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Home  Affairs,  and  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Office  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  health  in  mines.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  prtcis  of  the  evidence  of  Sir  Malcolm. 

Secretary: 

"  The  Home  Office,  as  the  Department  responsible 
under  the  Mines  Act  for  tho  administra'tion  of  the 
statutory  provisions  in  regard  to  safety  and  health, 
is  interested  in  the  question  of  the  control  of  the  mines 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Commission 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  observance  of  those  provisions 
and  tho  general  maintenance  of  safety  in  the  mines. 


Present  System. 

An  elaborate  code  of  regulations,  contained  partly 
in  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  partly  in  the  Regulations 
and  Orders  which  have  been  made  under  the  Act  by  the 
Home  Office,  is  in  force  to  secure  the  safety  and  health 
of  those  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  and  is 
much  the  most  elaborate  industrial  code  in  force  in 
tho  country. 

The  keystone  of  this  system  of  regulation  may  be 
said  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  manager  of  the 
mine. 

Kvrry  mine  with  the  exception  of  very  small  mines 
must  bo  under  a  manager,  and  the  manager  is  declared 
by  the  Act  (Section  2)  to  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol, management  and  direction  of  the  mine. 

'I'll.'  manager  is  required  to  exercise  daily  personal 
supervision  of  the  mine  (Section  3);  he  is  responsible 
for  tho  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent officials  to  secure  a  thorough  supervision  of 
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the  operations  and  the  enforcement  of  the  statutory 
requirements,  and  for  assigning  them  their  duties 
(General  Regulation  35) ;  he  is  required  to  examine 
the  daily  and  other  reports  en  the  conditions  of  the 
mine  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  (Section  24) ;  he 
is  himself  immediately  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  a'  number  of  specified  duties  under  the  statutory 
regulations;  and  ha  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  if  the 
mine  is  not  managed  in  conformity  with  the  Act 
(Section  101).  Further,  he  is  not  only  liable  to  bo 
proceeded  against  for  any  default  on  his  own  part, 
he  is  also  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for 
contraventions  of  the  regulations  by  any  person  what- 
soever unless  he  can  prove  that  he  had  taken  all 
reasonable  means  by  publishing  and  to  the  best  of  his 
power  enforcing  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  con- 
travention (Sections  75,  78  end  other  sections). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  present  system  of  administration  is  based 
is  to  concentrate  on  the  manager  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  securing  the  observance  of  the  safety  pre- 
cautions and  enforcing  the  necessary  discipline  in  the 
mine. 

A  measure  of  responsibility  is  also  placed  on  the 
owner  of  the  mine  and  his  agent.  The  owner  and 
agent  as  well  as  the  manager  are  held  responsible 
for  offences  committed  by  any  person  whatsoever 
against  the  statutory  regulations,  but  their  responsi- 
bility is  limited  by  the  provision  in  Section  102  of 
tlif  Art.  (A  summary  of  the  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  the  position  and  responsibility  of  the  owner 
and  agent  under  the  Act  is  given  in  tho  note  to  that 
section  in  the  official  edition  of  the  Act.)  Tln> 
practical  effect  is  that  if  the  owner  or  agent  does 
not  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  miiu  , 
makes  all  the  necessary  financial  and  other  provision 
to  enable  the  manager  to  carry  out  his  duties,  and 
the  offence  in  question  has  been  committed  without 
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his  knowledge  or  connivance,  he  is  not  liable  It 
may  be  noted  that  an  owner  or  agent  may  not  take 
any  part  in  the  technical  management  ol  the  mine 
unless  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  manager  (Section  2). 

The  responsibility  of  the  manager,  and  of  the  owner 
and  a'gent  if  they  take  any  part  in  the  management 
of  the  mine,  is  enforced  by  the  system  of  inspection 
established  under  the  Act.  On  the  subject  of  in- 
spection, reference  may  be  made  to  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mines,  especially  pages 
18  and  19. 

The  responsibility  placed  upon  the  manager  is  a 
heavy  one,  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have 
corresponding  authority  and  powers.  If  he  is  to  be  hel( 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  those  employed  in  the  mine, 
whether  officials  or  workmen,  he  must  have  full  powers 
to  give  the  directions  which  he  considers  necessary 
for  safety  and  to  maintain  discipline. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  system,  in  view  of  the 
special  conditions  under  which  the  industry  is  carried 
on,  seems  hardly  open  to  question.  The  industry 
is  carried  on  in  face  of  an  enemy,  against  whom 
a  ceaseless  watch  has  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
operations  are  not  concentrated  and  carried  on  in  the 
light,  as  in  a  factory :  the  men  are  scattered  singly 
or  in  twos  and  throes  through  the  workings,  often  a 
long  distance  from  the  shaft  and  with  no  illumination 
except  that  of  the  miner's  la'mp  or  candle.  Super- 
vision is  necessarily  difficult.  A  careless  or  reckless 
act  of  a  single  individual  working  by  himself  in  some 
distant  part  of  a  mine,  the  negligence  of  an  official  in 
carrying  out  some  statutory  examination,  or  the  like, 
may  bring  disaster.  In  such  circumstances  the  need 
of  a  highly  trained  and  highly  disciplined  force— at 
any  rate  in  the  more  dangerous  mines — is  hardly  less 
tha'n  it  is  in  actual  warfare. 

The  system  has  been  developed  gradually  in  a  suc- 
cession of  Acts  as  administrative  experience  grew,  the 
last  being  the  Act  of  :1911,  which  was  passed  after  the 
whole  question  of  safety  had  been  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mines,  and  which  came 
into  force  in  July,  1912.*  Besides  defining  more  closely 
the  responsibilities  of  the  owner,  agent  and  manager, 
the  Act  and  the  Regulations  and  Orders  which  have 
been  issued  under  it  have  greatly  extended  and 
strengthened  the  requirements  in  regard  to  safety. 
The  full  effect  of  these  changes,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  war,  is  not  yet  apparent. 

On  the  whole  the  system  has  worked  well  and  has 
produced  good  results.  The  accident  rates  have  steadily 
diminished ;  a  high  standard  of  management  generally 
has  been  attained;  in  many  mines  the  arrangements 
have  gone  much  beyond  the  strict  requirements  of 
the  Acts;  many  of  the  new  provisions  in  the  Act 
of  1911  are  based  on  improvements  in  practice  and 
plant  which  had  previously  been  devised  and  intro- 
duced by  private  initiative  on  the  part  of  owners, 
agents  and  managers. 

At  the  same  time  the  existing  system  is  not  perfect. 

1.  The  manager,  though  nominally  responsible,  is 
the  paid  servant  of  the  owner,  and  as  such  is  subject 
to  his  orders.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
owner  unduly  interferes  with  or  hampers  the  manage- 
ment. As  already  pointed  out,  the  owner  cannot 
legally  take  any  part  in  the  technical  management  un- 
less he  has  a  manager's  qualifications;  and  if  he  takes 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  mine,  he  is 
responsible  for  any  contravention  of  or  non-compliance 
with  the  statutory  regulations  which  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  mine ;  but  dt  is  often  difficult  to  bring 
home  that  responsibility  to  him  in  court. 

No  objection  is  to  be  taken  to  the  practice  in  the 
larger  concerns,  including  possibly  a  number  of  mines, 
of  appointing  as  managing  director  or  agent  a 
mimng  engineer  of  high  qualifications  who  controls 
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the  technical  management  of  the  whole  concern. 
Under  such  a  system  a  very  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency may  be  and  is  attained.  Generally  speaking— 
though  it  is  not  by  any  means  universally  true—- 
the larger  concerns  which  have  more  capital  at  then- 
disposal  and  can  secure  the  best  men  are  the  best 
managed  and  have  the  best  conditions. 

2.  The  manager  may  have  too  much  to  do.     Where 
ho   is  responsible  for   the  whole   management  of   the 
concern,   on   its  commercial   and   administrative  sides 
as  well   as   on   the   managerial  side,   his   other   duties 
may  prevent  him  from  exercising  the  constant  super- 
vision that  is  required  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  safety. 

3.  At   present    there   is   too   little    co-operation    be- 
tween the  management  and  the  workers  in  the  mines 
in  promoting  safety.    This  is  not,  of  course,  a  defect 
peculiar    to  the    mining    industry    or    its    system    of 
management.       It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  no 
great  advance  in  reducing   the   number  of    accidents 
can    be    effected    without    some    change    in    present 
methods.       Take,  for  instance,  the  greatest  source  of 
accidents — falls  of  roof  and  sides.       The  regulations 
now   in   force   are  the   result  of  a  long   and   careful 
inquiry  by    an    expert   Committee    and   are   probably 
the  best  that  can  be  devised  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge.       It  may  be  said  also  that  on  the  whole 
the     management     do     their     best     to     give     effect 
to     them.       The     number     of     these     accidents     at 
present,      however,      shows      no      tendency      to      de- 
crease.      The    abnormal    conditions    existing     during 
the   war    have,    of    course,    been    a    very    disturbing 
factor,  and  with  the  return  of  experienced  men  and 
the  restoration   of   normal   conditions   a   considerable 
improvement   is  to   be  expected ;   but   probably  most 
of   those  with   knowledge  of   the   industry  would    <ay 
that,  the  causes  of   these  accidents  being  what   they 
are,    regulations    cannot    do  more    than   restrict   the 
danger.       Accidents   due   to   breaches  of   regulation;: 
are   a  small   proportion  of   the   whole.      The   human 
factor  is  to  a  great  degree  the  determining   factor, 
and  greatly  improved  results  might  be  secured  if  the 
question  of  safety   came   to  be  regarded,   not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  obedience  to  rules,  irksome  in  many 
cases  to  management  and  worker  alike,  the  reasons 
of  which  are  not  always  understood,  or  as  a  system 
of  discipline  to  be  enforced,  but  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all,  managers,   officials  and  workers, 
in  which  all  are  equally  concerned  and  for  which  the 
co-operation   of  all   is   needed   and  should   be   whole- 
heartedly given.      A    system  of    Joint    Safety    Com- 
mittees such  as  has  come  into  existence  in  America 
and   in  some   works   in   this  country   has  not   so  far 
been  developed   in   the  mines,   but   the   Home   Office 
feels  strongly  that  if  the  full  interest  of  the  workers 
"ould  be  enlisted  and  the  means  given  them  of  tak 
ing  a    real    and    effective    part    in  the    promotion  of 
safety    in    the    mines,    a    much    higher   standard   of 
safety  could  be  reached.     The  Coal  Mines  Act  already 
recognises  the  right  of  the  miners  to  a  voice  in  the 
determination    and     supervision     of     the     conditions 
under  which  they  work  by  giving  them  a  say  in  tho 
settlement  of  the  regulations  of  the  mines   (Sections 
86    and    87    and   Schedule    II.)    and    the    power    to 
appoint  persons  to  examine  the  mine  on  their  bchalt 
(Section  16). 

It  is  not  suggested,  however,  that  "  safety  "  shouM 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  mine  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
technical  management  of  the  mine,  or  that  the  ulti- 
mate authority  and  responsibility  of  the  manager 
should  be  interfered  with.  The  question  of  safety  ip 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  technical 
management),  and  it  would  be  disastrous  to  attempt 
to  divorce  them. 


State  Control  during   the   War. 

Under  the  system  of  State  control  which  was  in- 
stituted during  the  war,  and  is  still  in  force,  the 
present  system  of  management  so  far  as  the  Coal 
Mines  Act  is  concerned  has  remained  unaffected 
In  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation  9o  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  "  that  the  possessio'n  by  the  Boaru 
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'•.tdr     Mini.  .•Dilution    of    any    coil  I     mill" 

.shall     nut     aiiect     any     liiibilty     of     the     actual    ow  HIT, 
agent    or    manager   of  tin-   mini1   unilrr    the   Coal    Mini", 
I>^T   In    I  ncmling    Ihr   -.anii'." 

Tin1  lull   responsibility   for  the  oh-,er\  air  c  oi    tin-  Act*, 
remained   with   ihi<   i  nl.  ami   llir    Home  Offico 

lias  enforced   its  oliser\ance  against  the  owner,  agent 
ami   manager  in  exactly   tin'  .same  way  as  before. 

.\ittiontilistilnni. 

li  i  lie  State  became  the  actual  owner  of  the  mines, 
anil  worked  them,  the  position  of  the  manager  would 
he  radically  changed.  He  would  become  a  servant  ot 
the  Sta;e.  acting  under  the.  Minister  of  Mines  and 
the  superior  ofliciata  of  the  Department,  from  whom 
he  would  receive  directions  and  instructions.  He 
winild  lie  responsible  to  those  authorities  foi  carry- 
•  int  his  duties  as  manager  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  and  instructions  he  receives,  and  in 
the  case  uf  default  on  his  part  would  be  dealt  with, 
not  by  prosecution,  but  by  disciplinary  action.  The 
conditions  of  his  employment  in  regard  to  tenure  or 
office,  promotion,  <fec.,  would  tend  to  approximate  to 
those  of  other  Government  services.  What  the  effivt 
i >f  such  a  change  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
mines  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  would  be  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  re- 
sponsibility and  powers  would  be  very  different  from 
what  they  are  at  present. 

The  following  may  be  suggested  as  some  of  the 
results  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  a  system 
<>:  Stute  working:  — 

1.  Some    of  the   difficulties   experienced   under   the 
present   system  would  be   diminished   and  would  per- 
haps disappear.    The  manager  would  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  have  a  freer  hand  than  he  has  at  present  under 
|iri\ate  ownership  to  make  the  best  possible  provision 
for    the    technical    equipment    of    the    mine   and    for 
safety.      I   am    not  at   all   sure    that   he  would  have 
less  to  do  than  he  has  at  present.     A  great  deal   of 
his  time  would  be  taken   up  with  correspondence  on 
points  which  under  the  present  system  he  would  settle 
either   on   his    own   responsibility   or   personally   with 
the  owner  or  agent,  and  with  the  makjng  of  returns. 

2.  The  average   status  of   the  mine  manager's  pro- 
fession would  no  doubt   be  raised.     The  men   of  the 

:  grade  would  be  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  of  the  highest  grade  might  rtot  be  attracted 
to  the  service. 

3.  The   status    of  the  under-officials  would    also    be 
improved  and  a  better  class  of  man  would  be  attracted 
than  is  found  at  present  in  many  of  the  mines. 

4.  Tt   is   possible  the  miners  might  co-operate   more 
keenly    in    a    system    of   safety  committees  under    a 
system    of    State    working    than    under    the    present 
system. 

5.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  some  of  the 
drawbacks   to    the   present    system    which   have   been 
suggested   to   the   Commission   in   evidence  would  be 
entirely  eliminated.     If   the  general   running  of   the 
mine  is  concentrated  as   at  present  in  the  hands  of 
a  manager,   he  will   still   have   as  his  main   function 
ill.    production  of  coal,  and  will  be  judged  largely  by 
his    efficient    and    economical    management     in    this 
respect. 

li.  Differences  of  efficiency  in  the  management  of 
the  mines  will  still  continue  to  exist.  They  are  due 
to  differences  of  character,  ability  to  manage  men, 
technical  qualifications,  experience,  and  so  forth,  and 
the  special  conditions  under  which  the  industry  is 
carried  on  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  counteract 
those  by  supervision  than  in  some  other  industries. 

7.  The    difficulty    of    supervision    and    of    bringing 

home  responsibility  to  the  manager,  officials,  and  men 

for   any    accidents   that   may  occur  will   also  remain. 

ated  previously,  accidents  due  to  actual  breaches 

•I     i  lie    regulations"   are    a    small    proportion    of    the 

whole. 

^.  The  Slate  i>  not  able  to  differentiate  between 
individuals  as  a  private  employer  can  and  equate 
visibility  and  remuneration  as  closely  to  the  merits 
of  tho  individual.  The  same  instructions,  rules.  A. 
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will  have  to  IK-  applied  nil  round;  salaries  will  tend 
to  equalise;  iniativo  iiiuy  be  hampered  and  tlm 
"ial  liMeritue  wcaLem-d.  Tho  auininistrii  I  .inn  ill 
tho  industry  will  bo  concentrated  in  fewer  hands,  and 
consequently  tend  to  become  much  more  rigid. 
Managers  will  tend  to  throw  responsibility  on  their 
-ii|.eriorn  and  ask  for  instructions. 

y.  Conversely,  the  penalty  for  failure  or  error  of 
judgment  is  n'ot  the  same  under  the  State  as  under 
the  private  employer.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for 
the  State  than  fo'r  a  private  employer  to  get  rid  of 
an  inefficient  man.  and  tho  difficulty  would  be 
increased  under  a  system  of  nationalisation  of  mine* 
by  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  private  coal  mines 
at  which  a  manager  whose  services  were  dispensed  with 
eould  find  employment. 

10.  Whether  discipline  would  bo  equally  maintained 
under  a  system  of  State  working  is  a  question  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  There  is  no 
case  exactly  analogous.  The  explosives  industry  is 
perhaps  the  nearest,  and  in  this  industry  the  Govern- 
ment works  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  advantage 
over  the  private  works  in  the  matter  of  discipline 
and  safety.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  power  and 
responsibility  which  are  given  to  the  manager. 

On  a  balance  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  very 
uncertain  whether  nationalisation  would  result  in  any 
appreciable  reduction  of  accidents. 

1'it  Councils. 

Tho  foregoing  observations  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  system  of  control  by  a  single 
manager  is  maintained  under  a  scheme  of  national- 
isation. The  actual  schemes  of  nationalisation  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  propose  im- 
portant modifications  of  this  system.  Some  of  the 
schemes,  while  purporting  to  maintain  the  general 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  manager,  pro- 
pose the  appointment  of  advisory  pit  councils,  half 
the  representation  on  which  would  be  given  to 
representatives  of  the  men  employed  in  the  mine. 
The  effect  of  such  a  system  would  depend  on  the 
powers  and  functions  conferred  on  such  councils. 
One  can  see  many  advantages  'in  the  establishment  of 
a  body  which,"  while  not  interfering  with  the 
manager's  responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  mine, 
would  provide  a  means  by  which  the  views  and 
suggestions  of  the  men  could  be  obtained  by  or 
brought  before  the  management.  Such  a  system  would 
be  similar  to  the  Safety  -Committees  already  referred 
to,  though  the  functions  of  the  council  would  be  more 
extensive.  Other  schemes  that  have  been  submitted 
propose  to  place  the  manager  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  Pit  Council.  Under  these  schemes  indi- 
vidual responsibility  would  disappear  and  a  collective 
responsibility,  which  could  not  be  enforced,  would  be 
substituted. "  It  would  be  much  the  same  thing  as 
running  a  regiment  by  a  committee  of  soldiers  and 
officers.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  disastrous 
for  the  safety  of  the  mines." 

17.828.  Mr.    Arthur   lialfour:    I   take   it   the   pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1911  are  adequate  to-day  ?- 
the  whole,  yes.     In  some  details  they  are  capable  of 
amendment. 

17.829.  Do    you    think    there    ought    to    be    some 
arrangement  for  having  a  Committee  or  a  Commission 
which  would  look  into  the  question  of  safety  of  mines, 
say,  every  five  years  and  to  examine  and  see  if  the 
improvements  of  the  last  Act  had  been  carried  put 
and  whether  anything  more  could  be  done!--  I  think 
it  is  very  desirable  to  review  from  time  to  time  the 
position  with  regard  to  safety. 

17.830.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  whether 
roal  mines  are  nationalised  or  not,  to  have  some  per- 
manent  Department   of   the   State  or  a   Commission 
to  look  after  the  coal  mining  industry  as  a  whole?— 
That  is  the  function  of  the  Home  Office  at  present. 

17.831.  It  is  rather  divided;  you  only  look  after  it 
as    regards   safety? — Yes. 

17.832.  You  do  not  supervise  the  industry   in  any 
other   way  except  safety   in   carrying  out  the  safety- 
Act  ?— Those  are  the"  only   functions,   except  the  war 
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functions,  the  State  has  at  present  with  regard  to  coal 

mines,  c     it,       atoto 

17  833.  You   think  some  inspection   of     the    btat 
Department   might   be   advisable   whether   the   mines 
are  nationalised  or  not?— From  the  point  of  view  o 

Sai7t,834.  Where  the  State  could  see  if  the  industry 
was  being  developed?— That  is  hardly  a  question  o 
which  I  can  give  an  answer. 

17,835.  On  page  2  of  your  pr&M  you  refer  to  the 
question  of  salaries  of  the  officials.  I  take  it  all 
Government  salaries  are  published  and  are  available 
to  the  public?— Yes. 

17  836.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  everyboay 
becomes  a  State  employee  that  the  salaries  would  be 
stereotype?— Yes,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  grading  into  classes 

17,837.  Otherwise  there  will  be  jealousies  and  diffi- 


17  852.  I  gather  you  are  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that' nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  or  weaken  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  manager?— Yes. 

17  853.  And  any  function  of  any  committee,  though 
they'  may  be  desirable  committees,  and  I  do  not  say 
they  are  not,  should  be  of  an  advisory  character 

on[yV> Yes,  I  contemplate  the  committee  undertaking 

investigations  and  inquiries. 

17,854.  And  getting  full   information? — Yes. 
17',855.  No  power  of  control  in  any  way  or  hinder- 
ing the  pits  or  the  responsibility  of  the  manager  ?- 
That  is  my  view. 

17  856.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  There  is  one  point  on 
your  proof  in  the  second  column,  where  you  say: 
"  Many  of  the  new  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1911  are 
based  on  improvements  in  practice  and  plant  which 
had  previously  been  devised  and  introduced."  Were 
there  any  of  the  provisions  that  were  based  upon 

J..,w«..  ~ --  .,  something  that  had  not  been  introduced  by  some  coal 

culty  arises?— The   point    is   you    cannot   equate  company  or  other,  or  some  mining  engineer ?— Yes. 

salary  to  a  particular  individual  in  the  same  way  as      think  ±  could  point  to  certain  provisions  which  were 
a  private  employer  can. 

17.838.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  too  great  a  jump 
to  jump  from  our  present  system  to  nationalisation 
without    some    intermediate    experience? — You   mean 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety? 

17.839.  From  the  point  of  view  of  safety,   in  the 
first  instance? — I  do  not  think  I  can  say.     It  would 
be  a  very  big  jump,  of  course. 

17.840.  On  the  whole,  you  think  no  change  is  neces- 
sary?— I  do  not  say  that.    One's  answer  would  depend 
so  largely  on  the  kind  of  scheme  that  was  proposed. 

17.841.  You  have  not  seen  any  scheme  for  nationali- 
sation  yet   with   details   from   the   point   of   view   of 
safety? — I   do    not    think    I    have    seen    any    scheme 
sufficiently  worked  out  in  detail  yet. 

17.842.  You  think  it  is  very  important  in  any  case 
of     nationalisation     that     the     details     should     be 
thoroughly  worked  out  and  understood? — I  think  it 
is  very  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety. 

17.843.  But  you  can  see  the  importance  of  details 
as  regards  safety? — Yes. 

17.844.  Mr.  E.  \V.  Cooper:    With  regard  to  what 
you  say  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  of  the 
fifth    page   of   your   proof,    where   you   refer   to   the 
fact   that   some   of   the  larger   colliery   concerns   are 
under   the   management   of    technical    engineers   who 
have  qualifications,    you   speak   approvingly   of   that 
system.     I  do  not  know  if  you  have  any  knowledge 
yourself   of  the  sort  of   salary   which   a   man   of   the 
kind  you  describe  there  commands? — No  official  know- 
ledge. 

17.845.  When   you  say  you   have  no  official  know- 
lodge,  have  you  any  private  knowledge? — One  hears 
at  times  of  cases. 

17.846.  From  what  you  have  heard  or  know,  is  the 
scale  of  salaries  commanded  by  men  of  that  descrip- 
tion  in  excess  of   anything  they  would  command   if 
placed  under  the  State? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
in   excess. 

17.847.  Then   from   page   4,  paragraph  2,   of  your 
proof,  I  gather  that  your  experience  and  observation 
leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sharp  line  ought  to 
be   drawn  between  what  I   may  call  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  colliery  concern  and  the  Technical 
Department.     In  other  words,  the  man  responsible  for 
the  technical  management  of  the  mine  ought  not  to 
be  encumbered  with  any  commercial  or  general  duties 
at  all? — I  have  not  suggested  that. 

17.848.  You  do  not  suggest  that? — No. 

17.849.  In  paragraph  5  you  offer  suggestions.     You 
have  discussed   the   effect   of    nationalisation.      Yoa 
say:    "If  the  general   running  of  the  mine  is  con- 
centrated as  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  manager, 
he  will  still  have  as  his  main  function  the  production 
of  coal,   and  will  be  judged  largely  by  his  efficient 
and   economical    management   in   this    respect."       I 
suppose  there  you  are  looking  entirely  to  what  I  may 
call  the  technical  management  of  the  mine,  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  itself? — Yes. 

17.850.  And  nothing  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  the 
coal?— Yes. 

17.851.  Of  course,   by  the  efficient  and  economical 
management  of  the  mine,  you  mean  technically  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  working  cost;  that  is  to- 
Bay,   both  technically  and  financially  the  economical 
management  of  the  mine? — Yes. 


not  based   on   previous   practice 

17  857.  What  is  there  that  evolved  out  of  the  brain 
of  the  Home  Office?— Out  of  the  brain  of  the  expert 
advisers  of  the  Home  Office,  I  should  say. 

17.858.  Can  you  point  to  anything  introduced  in 
the  Act  that  had  not  been  in  practice  in  some  mine 
or  other  in  the  country? — I  shall  have  to  look  into 
that  before  I  give  an  answer. 

17.859.  When  you  say  "  many,"  you  do  not  wish  us 
to   draw    the   conclusion    there   were   a    considerable 
number  of  them  not  in  practice?— The  Act  was  based 
on  the  investigations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Mines.     I  have  not  checked  each  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  see  if  it  corresponds  with 
something  existing  previously  in  the  mines. 

Chairman:  Will  you  look  at  Section  36,  sub-section 
3  of  the  Act  of  1911? 

17.860.  Mr.   Evan  Williams:    "Every  part  of  the 
mine  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  are  employed  at 
the  same  time  shall  be  provided  with   at  least  two 
ways  affording  means  of  egress  to  the  surface,   and 
so  arranged   that,    in  the  event  of   either  becoming 
impassable  at  any  point,  the  other  will  afford  means 
of  egress  to  the  surface."     I  take  it  that  the  majority 
of  the  mines  in  the  country,  or  practically  all,  had 
two  means  of  egress  from  working  places  where  ten 
or    more    persons    are    employed? — We    came    across 
places  where  they  had1  not. 

17.861.  This  *was    in    practice   in    the    majority    of 
mines  in    the    country   before   it  was    introduced    by 
Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

17.862.  I  suggest  to  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
that  was  not  actually  in  practice  in  some  manner  or 
other  in  the  country  before? — I  daresay  that    is    so, 
generally  speaking. 

17.863.  The  progress  of  (the  industry  really  in  the 
direction  of  safety  has  been  the  result  of  the  personal 
initiative  of  the  mine  managers  at  some  mines  or  other 
in  the  country? — Yes,  but  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer. 

17.864.  That  is  quite  true.      Your  endeavour  at  the 
Home  Office  has  been  bringing  up  the  laggards,  not  as 
fas  as  the  position  of  advancement  is  afforded,  but  to 
an  average  position  of  general  safety? — To  the  highest 
possible  point  of  safety  we  could  reach. 

17,860.  There  have  been  cases  where  important  re- 
search work  has  been  done  by  the  coal  owners  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

17.866.  Take  the   case   of  the  explosibility  of   coal 
dust?— That  is  so. 

17.867.  And  the  prevention  of  the  danger? — Yes. 

17.868.  The    coal    owners    in   that   case   provided    a_ 
large  sum  of  money  and  made  researches  themselves? 
— Yes,  they  did. 

17.869.  In  the  case  of  rescue  stations,   there  were 
rescue  stations  before  the  Home  Office  began  to  inter- 
fere?— Yes,  one  or  two,   I  think  there  were. 

17.870.  There  were  a  large  number  before  the  Act 
was  passed? — A  number,  but  by  that  time  the  Home 
Office  had  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  coal  owners. 

17.871.  The  Home  Office  certainly  made  suggestions 
to  the  coal  owners?-- Yes. 

17.872.  Which    have   been   acted   on? — I  cannot  re- 
member in  how  many   instanors.   hut  they  have  boon 
acted  upon. 
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17,873-  Take    it    from    us   Ui.it    practically  all    the 
iDB   in   Smith    Wales   h:nl    licen   established   or   hud 
tllt'il'     plans     prepared      before    'they     uere     Iliad" 

pulsory  liy  Aei  .-I  Parliaments  I  .On.uld  rather  like 
to  verify  that.  It  is  not  my  recollection.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  without  verifying  it. 

17.874.  J  think  you  will  lind  on  investigation  it  wan 
so.     You   say    it    not   infrequently    happens   that    tin 
owners    unduly    interfere    or    hamper    the    managers. 
lla\e  you  cases  of  that? — Yes,  cases  have  come  to  our 
i  \l>erienco  at  the  Home  Office. 

17.875.  How  many? — I  could   not  say. 

17.876.  A  large  number? — A  considerable  number  in 
the  course  of  years. 

17.877.  Have   you    taken    action?     Certainly,    when 
we  can.     So  far  as  we  have  been  able  we  have  taken 
art  ion,  of  com  >o. 

17.878.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  cases  in 
tthieh  you  have  taken  action? — Not  at  the  moment. 

17.879.  You  have  a  record  ? — It  would  mean  hunting 
through  our  records  for  a  great  many  years  past. 

17.880.  Take  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  or  since  the 
passing  of  the  1911  Act,  if  you  like;  have  you  any 
cases  since  the  coming  into  operation  of  that  Act? — 
Yes. 

17.881.  You  have  some?- -Yes. 

17.882.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
number  of   those? — It  would   mean   a  very  extensive 
inquiry. 

17.883.  Because  they  are  so  few  and  far  between? 
—It  would  mean  looking  through  the  records  if  you 
want   the   statistics. 

17.884.  You   do   not  classify   the   prosecutions? — It 
is  not  a  question  always  of  prosecution. 

17.885.  You  could  give  the  cases  where  you  prose- 
cuted ? — Yes. 

17.886.  There   are   not   cases   where   you   have   not 
prosecuted? — Yes,   I  think  there  are  some  cases. 

17.887.  You  are  not  certain? — I  cannot  be  certain 
without  verification. 

17.888.  It  is -a  matter  of  some  importance.     Could 
you  get  us  the  information? — I  will  try  and  get  the 
information. 

17.889.  Do  you  mean  the  cases  you  have  had   are 
in  small  poor  mines  or  in  large  mines? — I  think  they 
nrrur  in  both.     It  is  in  mines  of  moderate  size  that 
the  owner  usually  takes  a  more  immediate  personal 
concern. 

17.890.  In   the   case  of  larger   mines  or   groups   of 
mines,  there     is     a     man   of   very   high   standing   in 
charge? — Yes. 

17.891.  That  is  a  system  you  approve  of? — On  the 
whole,  yes. 

17.892.  You   think   such   a   system    is   instrumental 
in  keeping  the  manager  up  to  a  higher  standard?  - 
Yes,    it    provides    a   higher     standard     of     technical 
qualification. 

17.893.  Qualification  of  the  manager? — It  provides 
the  higher  standard  in  the  working  of  the  mine. 

17.894.  You  mean  they  get  a  better  class  of  men?— 
They  get  the  best  brains. 

17.895.  The   managers   have   a   good   deal   more  to 
learn  from  such  a  man  than  they  would  learn  if  he 
was  not  there? — Yes. 

17.896.  Or  from  a  Government  official?— I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  so,  certainly. 

17.897.  Assuming  some  sort  of  central  body  was  set 
up  with  or  without  nationalisation  to  exercise  some 
control  over  the  industry,  would  you  recommend  that 
that   should   be   a   branch  of   the   Home   Office  or   a 
separate    Ministry? — Will    you     please    repeat    that 
question? 

17.898.  Assuming  some  sort  of  central  organisation 
exercising  some  sort  of  control  over  the  Ministry  on  its 
productive  side  was  set  up,   would  you  favour    that 
organisation   belonging  to  the  Home  Office  or  would 
you  recommend  it  should  be  a  separate  Ministry  alto- 
gether?— It  would  very  largely  depend  on  the  extent 
of  control.     If  only  a  measure  of  control  on  the  same 
lines  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  present  con- 
trol. I  should  prefer  to  see  it  in  the  Home  Office,     if 


.111  entirely  different,  Hy.lein  of  rontrol,  a  wpurate 
department,  nn^lit  hate  (<•  In-  i  .n -I  il  n!  •  d  . 

17,8!)!).  You  IIIIMHI  if  it  oxtond. -d  hey,, mi  tlm  prownt 
ni  the  Id. in..  Office'*  power*  you  would  recom- 
mend establishment  P  I  have  not  formed 
an  opinion  M  to  that. 

17,000.  I  thought  you  had.  Your  opinion  would 
be  very  valuable,  I  think.  What  do  you  nay  ha»  buen 
tho  effect  of  the  1911  Act,  up  to  the  present  time, 
upon  the  safety  of  mine*? — A  very  great  improve- 
ment baa  taken  place  in  tho  equipment  and  safety 
arrangements  in  tho  mines. 

17.901.  Judged   by  tho  number  of   accidents,   what 
would  you  say  tho  effect  would  be? — As  I  point  out 
in  my  precis,  the  number  of  accident*  has  not  shown 
any  decrease,  or  any  marked  decrease. 

17.902.  The  result  has  been,  you  say,  an   improve- 
ment in   the   technical  equipment,  but   without   any 
improvement  in   the  real   safety   of  the  mine? — Yes. 
Of  course,  the  full  effect,  as  I  point  out,  of  the  Act 
has  not  so  far  been  developed.     The  general  code  of 
regulations  under  the  Act   only   came  into   torcj   in 
the  September  before  the  war,   and  a  great  deal   of 
the  research  work  being  carried  out  under  that  Act 
was  not  completed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war  on   such  matters  as  stone  dusting,   spontaneous 
combustion  and  other  matters.     The  regulations  have 
not  yet  been  made.     Then  the  conditions  during  the 
war  were  entirely  abnormal.     Experienced  men  were 
withdrawn  in  large  numbers  for  the  Army,  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  men  of  less  experience.    There 
were  other   disturbing    factors,  such    as   shortage  of 
material  for  the  equipment  of  the   collieries  and  so 
forth.     The  war  experience  has  thrown  the  machinery 
entirely  out  of  gear,   as  it  were.     You  cannot  draw 
any    conclusions    at    present  as   to  the  Act    of    1911 
and  the  regulations  and  orders  made  under  it. 

17.903.  Although  the  Act  itself  has  been  in  opera- 
tion practically  seven  years  and   the  regulations  for 
nearly  six  years,  the  war  has  upset  things? — Yes. 

17.904.  With    regard    to    the    accidents   that    take 
place    and     are    investigated,    can   you  tell  us  what 
number   are   due  to  breaches  of   regulations  by   the 
manager  or  some   other  official  of  the  mine?     Have 
you  any  record  of  the  accidents  due  to  breaches  of  tho 
Act  or  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  officials? — No, 
I  do  not  think  we  can  give  any  definite  figures. 

17.905.  Would   they  be  many? — Our  experience    is 
that  the  accidents  you  can  definitely  prove  to  be  due 
to  breaches  of  the  regulations    are    a    comparatively 
small    proportion ;    that   includes     breaches     of     thj 
regulations  by  anybody — by  officials  or  by  workers. 

17.906.  In    case  of    breaches    by   officials    a    prose- 
cution is  instituted  by  the  Home  Office? — Yes. 

17.907.  In   the  case   of   breaches  by    the    men   the 
prosecution    is    instituted     by    the    management? — 
Usually. 

17.908.  There   is   nothing    in    the  Act   that   makes 
it  obligatory  on   the  workman   to  make   use  of   any 
of  the  safety  appliances? — He  is  required  to  conform 
to  the  directions  of  the  management. 

17.909.  In   general   terms  in   that   way? — Yes. 

17.910.  Take  for   instance    the    man-holes    on    the 
roadway,  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  management 
to  make  man-holes  at  certain  distances? — Yes. 

17.911.  That   is   an    obligation    which   can    be    en- 
forced by  law? — Yes. 

17.912.  There  is  no  obligation  on   the   workmen    to 
make   use  of   the   man-holes   if  provided? — There   is 
no  provision  so  far  as  I  know.     I  think  you  are  right. 
There  is  no  provision  compelling  tho  workma'n  to  use 
a  man-hole. 

17.913.  Section  101  of  the  Act  says :     "  Every  per- 
son  employed   in  or  about   a  mine,   other   than    an 
owner,  agent,  or  manager,  who  is  guilty  of  any  act 
or  omission    which   in   the   case  of    an    owner,    agent 
or  manager   would   be   an  offence   against  this   Act, 
shall   be   deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  Act."     That  does  not  cover  the  instance  I  gave 
\ou   of   the  man-holes  generally  with  regard   to  the 
other  safety  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  which 
there  is  an   obligation   on   tho  management   there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  workman  to  make  use  of  them, 
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other  than  he  will  comply  generally  ?  —  There  is  No.  28 
of  the  General  Regulations  which  says:  "  No  person 
employed  in  or  about  the  mine  shall  negligently  or 
wilfully  do  anything  likely  to  endanger  life  or  limb 
in  the  mine  or  negligently  or  wilfully  omit  to  do 
anything  for  the  safety  of  the  mine  or  of  the  persons 
employed  therein." 

17.914.  That   is   in   general  terms,    as   I    said?  —  It 
must   be   in   general   terms,  of   course. 

17.915.  Is  there  any  penalty  provided?  —  Yes,  there 
is  a  penalty  provided  with   regard  to  that.     For  a 
breach   of   the  Regulations   there   is  a   penalty. 

17.916.  Is   that    section    101,    sub-section   3?—  The 
penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  regulations  is  contained 
in  section  90. 

17.917.  From   your    experience  from    the   statistics 
you  have  would  you  say  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the    accidents    are    due    to    omissions    on    the    part 
of    workmen     to    comply    with    the    regulations    as 
to   putting   up    timber   and    as    far    as    the   working 
places   a're  concerned   and   the   making   use   of  man- 
holes on  the  roadway  and  any  other  such  cases?  —  I 
have    already    said    I   do    not  think    our    experience 
is    that    you    can   trace    a    la'rge    proportion    of    the 
accidents  to  breaches  of  the  regulations. 

17.918.  Either    on     the    part    of     the     managers, 
officials  or  workmen  ?  —  Yes. 

17.919.  They  are  due  to  natural  conditions  against 
which  no  regulation  is  provided?  —  It  does  not  follow 
of  course;  all  I  say  is  we  cannot  trace  them.     There 
is  also  the  intermediate  class  of  accident  which  is  due 
not  to  breach  of  regulations  but  to  inattention,  want 
of  care.     The   fact  is   a  man   working  in  dangerous 
surroundings  gets  accustomed  to   danger  and    is  not 
so  much  on  th&  alert  as  strangers  would  be. 

17.920.  What  class  of  danger  are  you  referring  to 
there?  —  It   applies    equally    to    almost    any    class   of 
danger. 

17.921.  Gas  or  the  state  of  the  roof  ?—  Yes,  gas,  the 
state  of  the  roof  or  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

17.922.  Do  you  suggest  either  the  workmen  or  the 
officials  get  callous  as   to  the  state   of  the   mine?  — 
I   would  not  say  it  is  callousness  at  all.     It  is  the 
inattention  which  most  of  us  experience.     If  \ve  work 
or  live  for  a  long  time  in  surroundings  where  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  we  get  careless. 

17.923.  Is  not  neglecting  to  put  up  timber  a  breach 
of  the  regulations?  —  Yes. 

17.924.  That  does  not  come  within   the  clause  you 
mentioned?  —  Wilful     neglect     to     comply    with     the 
timbering  rules  is  a  breach  of  the  Act. 

17.925.  You  mean  neglect  to  put  up  a  prop  where 
wanted?  —  It  is   not   a    breach   unless   it   is   required 
by  the  rules. 

17.926.  If  an  official  directs  it  to  be  put  up   and 
it  is  not  put  up  it  is  a  breach  ?—  Yes. 

17.927.  It  requires  something  more  than  laws  and 
regulations  to  ensure  safety  in  mines?—  Yes    I  have 
said  so. 

17.928.  You  suggest  committees  of  the  miners  and 
the  management  might  be   instrumental   in   improv- 
ing the  safety  of  the  miners?—  I  think  so. 

17.929.  In    getting    a    better    spirit    in    regard    to 
observance     of     the     rules?—  Introducing      what      I 
should  call  the  safety  spirit. 

17.930  A  safety  spirit,  a  better  esprit  de  corps?— 
Partly  that,  partly  a  general  desire  to  promote 
surety. 

17,931.  And  to  get  both  workmen  and  the  officials 
toj;ake  a  greater  common  interest  in  themselves?— 

suggest  these  com- 


of    hi  y™  S6u  n°  ^^ion  to  committees 

e  «fcVl  nC-  ?g  i"  "ther  cfTaciti<«  than  from  the 
wfety  point  of  view  -such  as  consultative  pur- 
poses by  the  management  and  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  information,  and  generally  to  get  a  more 
work?  ted/?'in8  ?n  the  Par*  of  the  workmen  in  ?ho 
dcs-rabfe  min<*?-I  think  that  might  be  very 


17.934.  You    are    emphatic    with    regard    to    any 
functions  they  may  possess  stopping  absolutely  short 
of    any    interference    with    the    management   of   any 
executive  power  at  all? — In  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
question  of  safety,  yes. 

17.935.  Or  of  the  technical  management? — In  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  question  of  safety.     I   am  only  con- 
cerned1  in   the   question   of    safety    and   health   pro- 
visions. 

17.936.  You    say    the    technical    management    and 
safety  management  cannot  be  dissociated? — Yes,  I  do. 

17.937.  Any  machinery  of  that  kind  for  promoting 
safety  would  have  to  be  confined   to  the  particular 
colliery.     You  would  not  suggest  there  should  be  any 
interference  on   the  part  of   any  outside  body   with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  a  particular  mine  other  than 
this  committee  and  the  Inspector  of  Mines? — I  have 
not  suggested  it. 

17.938.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  to  get  your  opinion 
upon  it? — What  is  the  suggestion? 

17.939.  You  suggest  the  committees  for  promoting 
safety  at  collieries.     Would  you  confine  committees  of 
that  kind   to  the   particular  colliery   itself  or  would 
you  allow  a  district  committee  to  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  question  of  safety  of  individual  collieries? 
— I  think  a  consultative  committee  of  the  owners  and 
men  in  any  particular  district  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage.     I  am  not  suggesting  any  committee  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  sense  of  power  to  give  directions. 
The  committee  I  suggest  would  be  advisory  or  con- 
sultative. 

17.940.  Nor  cart  I? — You  used  the  word  "  Jurisdic- 
tion."      A  consultative  committee  composed   of   the 
representatives  of  the  owners  and.  men  in  a  particular 
district  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  questions 
of  safety  might  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

17.941.  On   general  questions  of  safety? — Yes. 

17.942.  You  would  confine  their  powers  within  the 
limits  you   suggest?     You   would  prohibit   any  inter- 
ference with  the  responsibility  in  the  discretion  of  the 
manager  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  colliery? — 
I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

17.943.  You  would  set  up  committees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  safety,   but  you  say  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  manager  mujst  remain  unimpaired? — Yes. 

17.944.  Therefore   his   discretion    must   remain    un- 
interf ered  with  ?     If  he  bears  the  whole  responsibility, 
the   determination    must    rest    entirely    with    him? — 
What   I   said,   of   course,     must  be  taken     with     the 
limitation  that  the  discretion  of  the  management  must 
always  be  subject  to  the  general  rules  which  are  laid 
down   for   the   management   of   collieries.       The   dis- 
cretion of  the  manager  is  not  a  complete  discretion. 
He  has  to  carry  on  his  management    in    accordance 
with  the  regulations  which  are  made  by,   or  under, 
the  Act  of   Parliament.     I   have  not  considered  it — 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  rules  might  be  made  by  some 
sort  of   district   committee   for   the   general    manage- 
ment of   the   working  of   the   mines   in   that  district 
with  which  a  manager  might  be  required  to  comply. 
I  do  not  know  if  that  is  in  your  mind  or  not. 

17.945.  I   was   not  suggesting   anything  of   that? — • 
Then  I  do   not  quite  understand  your  question. 

17.946.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  managers  or  any- 
body  else   should   have   a    discretion    with    regard    to 
observing  the  Act  or  Regulations  or  not.     The  method 
of  observing  the  Act  and  the  Act  itself  does  not  pro- 
vide  for    what    might   be    discussed.     I    want   to   get 
from  you  quite  clearly,  as  you  know,  whether  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  sort  if  set  up  should  in  your  opinion 
have   the   power    of    interfering    with    the    discretion 
of  the  manager  so  as  to  see  ho  does  what  is  wanted  to 
be    done?— The   responsibility    of    the    manager    with 
regard   to   the   working   of    this   particular    mine   do 
you  mean  ? 

17.947.  Yes? — I   think   that   principle   applies,    cer- 
tainly. 

17.948.  Do  you  expect  under  such  management  the 
salaries  of   managers   would   be  improved   at  all?— I 
think   some   of   the   lowest  salaries    would    disappear 
certainly. 

i.1!'9,4?'  Somo   of  the  highest   would   compi  down9— 
rrooably. 
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iO.   Tli,.   ^I'linal   i-iistiHii    in    iln-   (  ml   Si'ivioo   is 

Ml. il     ill.'    salaries    ilr|)|.||(l     Upon     ill.'    length    ol     M'l 

.Nil,       it       <ll  '   .Illl'. 

17. II.M.   \\i;l.:ii  a  grade       In   must  cases  a  wale  <>!' 
salarie.s  is  de\  ised  fur  eaeh  cluss  ur  grade,  NO  tha: 
mail    umild  go   up   by  stops   from   llir   niiiiiinuin    ol    Ins 

.scale,    nil    his    length    iil      ..'I  \  irr. 

I  .  ,'i-Vj.    Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  that  kind   i« 
likeK    In    piomote   i'11'n'ii'ii  -\    ill    i-ollii'i-y   management  - 
-     I    ilu  inn    ihink    I   ran  nay  more  tlian    I    have,  said   in 
my   i'n!i'i<    alioiu    thai. 

1 7, '.'.">;(.    You  prolmlih   put  it  quite  clearly  enough. 

17, !•.">!.  No  .\il,nn  .Ynnmo:  I  take  it  you  look  ii|>on 
tin'  working  of  a  colliery  as  a  special  problem  by 
it  sell:  Yes. 

l7.!i.Vi.  It  is  not  like  a  factory  or  an  engine  shop, 
where  Mm  havo  everything  under  observation,  and 
thai  is  why  I  understand  you  take  a  strong  view  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  management  must  be  eon 
eent  rated  in  i  he  manager'-'  -Yes,  having  regard  to 
the  .speeial  conditions  of  underground  working. 

I7.!i"i(i.  And  it  niusl  he  kept  there? — Yes,  that  is 
our  view. 

17.!)"i7.  Do  you  think  that  discipline-  in  a  mine 
u.iulil  bo  possible  unless  that  principle  was  adopted? 
—No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

l~.!>.Vv  Does  not  the  safety  depend  very  largely  on 
the  (|iie.stion  of  discipline? — Yes. 

I7.SI59.  I  notice  in  your  pricis  you  say  that  the 
safety  system  has  been  developed  gradually  from  a 
.s  of  Acts  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

17.960.  Must  that  not  necessarily  be  the  process  in 
evolving  any  true  system  of  safety? — I  should  say  so. 
We  all  build  on  experience. 

17.961.  You  must  build  on  the  best  practice  of  the 
past? — That  is  sb  very  largely. 

17.962.  I  take  it  that   must  be  the  process   which 
must  be  followed  in  the  future? — I  should  think  that 
is  so. 

17.963.  And    that   nationalisation     can     make     no 
difference   in   the   handling   of   the  mines   from   that 
point  of  view? — It  will  not  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for 
experience,  certainly. 

17.961.  All  you  can  do,  starting  from  the  present 
time,  is  to  utilise  experience,  skill  and  knowledge 
that  is  available  to  you? — Certainly. 

17.965.  You  would  work  out  your  system  upon  that 
basis? — Certainly. 

17.966.  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  you  do  not 
look     upon     British     mines     as     being     inefficiently 
handled.      I  do  not   know   if  you  specially   refer  to 
the   question   of   safety   in   the    fourth   paragraph   of 
your  precis? — I  am  only  dealing  with  safety. 

17.967.  From    that    point    of    view    you    give    the 
management  a  good  character? — 1  think  on  the  whole, 
yes. 

I 1  .!KK  ]  notice  on  page  2  you  say  that  the  manager 
may  have  too  much  to  do  when  he  is  responsible  for 
the  whole    management   of   the    concern.     Are   there 
many  cases  of  that  kind? — We  are   not   infrequently 
told  so  by  managers. 

17.969.  Is  not  the  rule  in  the  country  the  ma.nager 
is  tied  down  to  the  management  of  the  mine? — You 
mean  he  has  no  commercial  or  administrative  duties? 

17.970.  I    want   to  arrive  at   this.     Looking  at   the 
country  as  a  whole,  surely  it  is  not  the  position  that 
the  manager  of  the  mine  has  to  concern  himself  with 
duties    outside    the    mine? — You    mean    outside    the 
technical  management? 

17.971.  Taking  the  practice  as  a  whole,  there  may  be 
one  or  two  instances,  but  is  not  the  manager's  time 
and.  operations  tied  to  the  working   of  his  mine? — 
I  can  only  say  our  experience  has  been  that  we  do 
not  infrequently   get  this  statement    made  to   us  by 
managers. 

17.972.  Will  you  say  not  infrequently? — Yes. 

1 7.073.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  accidents  has  not  materially  decreased  during, 
say,  the  last  ten  years,  may  that  not  be  due  to  some 
extent  to  this,  that  wo  are  .working  deeper  mines 
to-day  ?  Yes.  f  believe  that  is  so. 

17,97J.  That  is  to  say,  we  arc  increasingly  running 
into  more  hazardous  positions? — Yes. 


i;.'.'7."..  \\n.i.  Hi.  i  I,., ni..,  of  accident*  aro  n«om- 
Kurily  greater? — Ye». 

I7.'.'7'..  'I  hut   require*  to   bo  taken  into   account P — 
inly, 

I7.H7 1.  In  dealing  with  11113  statement  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  accidents;-  1  believe  that  certainly 
is  BO. 

i,.:>7-<.  I  think  you  take  the  view  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  educate  the  men  generally 
with  regard  to  questions  of  safety.  You  are  aware, 
are  jou  not,  that  in  connection  with  the  recent  Edu- 
cation Acts  that  have  been  passed  provision  is  made 
for  continuation  classes? — Yes. 

17,97!).  Do  not  you  think  it  would  bo  a  very  good 
thing  if  these  classes  were  used  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  with  regard  to  safety  in  mines 
in  mining  districts? — I  think  that  might  be  a  very 
good  use. 

17.980.  Would  it  not  be  very  desirable  to  try  and 
give  as  much  teaching  in  that  direction  as  possible? 
—  I   am  not  sure  that   I  would  confine  the  continua- 
tion classes  to  the  teaching  of  safety. 

17.981.  It  would  be  one  of  a   number  of  questions 
that  would  interest  the  mining  population? — I  am  not 
an  expert  on  education. 

17.982.  Mr.  If.  II.  Tawnty :  In  the  employers'  time 
or  in  the  boys'  time?— The  employer  may  be  required 
to  allow  time  for  continuation  classes. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  The  continuation  classes  have  to 
be  outside  the  employers'  time. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
employers  having  classes  in  their  own  time. 

17.983.  Sir   Adam   Nimmo:    I   suggest  the    Act  of 
Parliament    passed  recently    should   be  used    for   the 
purpose  of  imparting  useful  knowledge  to  the  industry 
in  mining  districts? — I  think  it  might  be  so.    I  speak 
without  experience  on  educational  matters. 

17.984.  You  speak  of  the  Joint  Safety  Committees 
established  in  America.    Can  you  give  us  information 
about  those? — I  can  supply  information  if  the  Com- 
mission wishes  to  have  it. 

17.985.  Can  you  give  us  references  to  any  American 
Heports  upon  them  ? --  Certainly. 

17.986.  It  might  be  desirable  we  should  have  that 
information,  if  it  is  available. 

Chairman :   We  should  like  to  see  that. 

17.987.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   Most  people  would  agree 
there  would  be  a  valuable  place  for  these  Safety  Com- 
mittees.    I  want  to  get  your  view  upon  this.     I  take 
it  that  you  put  the  manager  in  this  position :  that  he 
merely  received   either   the  report  or  advice  from  hi.s 
Committee.     Assuming  he  turned  down  the  advice  he 
received,  what  would  be  the  position?     Would  it  not 
rather    create    an    embarrassing   effect    towards    the 
manager? — That    would    depend    upon    the    spirit    in 
which  this  Committee  was  worked.       A  Safety  Com- 
mittee is   not   going   to  be   very    much    good    unless 
worked   in   the  spirit  of  co-operation  on   both   sides. 
If  the  manager,  in  his  judgment  and  with  his  superior 
knowledge  and  experience,  decided  a  particular  recom- 
mendation was   undesirable   or   was   impracticable,    I 
think  the  Safety  Committee  would  take  that  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  decision  was  reached. 

17.988.  I  want  your  view  quite  clearly  on  the  point 
here.     Do   you   suggest   that   this  Committee   should 
be  advisory  or  consultative?     Do  you  distinguish  be- 
tween an  Advisory  Committee  and  a  Consultative  Com- 
mittee?— I  was  not  distinguishing,  no. 

17.989.  Is  not  there  really  a  difference?— Supposing 
the  Committee  was  a  Consultative  Committee,  does  it 
not  mean  the  manager  is  bound  to  consult  the  Com- 
mittee?— No,   I   do  not  think   it  means  he  is  bound 
to  consult  the  Committee. 

17.990.  If  the  Committee  is  an  Advisory  Committee, 
would   it   not  be   the  Committee   would  come  to  the 
manager  with   advice,  and  ho  would  e:ther  reject  it 
or  act  upon   it,   as  he  thought   fit? — The  way  these 
Committees  act  when  they  have  been  established  and 
the  way  we  suggest  they  should  act  would  be  some- 
thing   like     this.     A     Safety     Committee    would     be 
appointed  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  mnnncf- 
ment.    the    officials'     and     tho    workers;    they    would 
investigate  all  accidents  which  happened  in  the  mine: 
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they  would  consider  the  report  made  by  the  investi- 
gators of  the  accident;  they  would  consider  how  far 
it  was  possible  to  prevent  such  accidents  in  future; 
they  would  consult  on  the  subject,  and,  if  they 
reached  a  recommendation  or  decision  that  could  be 
submitted  to  the  management,  it  would  be  done. 
Apart  from  that,  they  would  also  usefully,  we  think, 
undertake  periodically  examinations  of  the  mines  and 
of  the  plant  and  methods  of  working  from  the  point 
of  view  of  safety,  and  report  on  the  condition  for 
the  consideration  of  the  management. 

17.991.  You  are  thinking  of  a  committee,  I  take  it, 
in    which   the   spirit    of    co-operation    would    be    in 
evidence? — Yes,  I   am  thinking  of  a  committee  with 
definite  duties  and   which   is  not  merely   applied   to 
casually  from   time    to   time    by    the    manager,    but 
should   have  a  real  function   in  connection  with   the 
working  of  the  mine. 

17.992.  When    an    accident    takes    place? — Yes,    or 
independently  of  an  accident.     They  should  take  part 
in   the    supervision   and   watching   the    conditions   of 
the  mine  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety. 

17.993.  In  anticipation  of  accidents  with  a  view  to 
preventing  them? — Yes. 

17.994.  When     you     come     to     the     question     of 
nationalisation,    I    observe    you    eay    that    where    a 
manager  under  State  control  and  management  was  in 
default,  he  would  be  dealt  with  by  disciplinary  action 
and   not  by  prosecution.     Have  you   not  a  stronger 
hold  over  the  manager  just  now  than  you  would  have 
under  that  principle? — Yes,  I  say  so. 

17,995-6.  And  where  all  are  servants  of  the  State, 
would  criticism  not  be  likely  to  be  relaxed? — When 
I  say  that,  I  suggest  that  is  a  possible  result.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  actual 
result. 

17.997.  There  certainly  would   be  a  change  in  the 
attitudes    of    the    parties    directly    concerned? — Cer- 
tainly.    That  is  the  point  of  the  observation  I  made 
in  my  precis. 

17.998.  Do  not  you  think,  on  the  whole,  in  view  of 
the  change  of   relationship,   there  would  not  be  the 
same  disposition  to  criticise? — On  whose  part? 

17.999.  By  the  superior,   all  'being  servants  of  the 
State? — I    do  not  think   that   necessarily    follows  by 
any  means. 

18.000.  It  may   not  necessarily  follow,   but   do  not 
you  think  that  tendency  would   develop?— I  am  not 
sure  that  would  be  so. 

18.001.  You  say  later  on,  under  paragraph  1,  the 
management  would   no  doubt  in   many  cases  have  a 
freer  hand  than  at  present.     Do  you  mean  in  regard 
to  the  spending  of  money? — Yes. 

18.002.  Do  you  tnink  the  manager  would  be  allowed 
to  spend  any  money  he  liked?— I  do  not  suppose  he 
would. 

18.003.  If  State  supervision  was  very  close,  definite 
and  efficient,  would  not  the   spending   of   money   be 
carefully  looked  into? — It  ought  to  be. 

18.004.  Bo  you  think  in  the  long  run  the  manager 
would  have  any  freer  hand  than  he  has  now? — I  think 
he  might  in  a  number  of  cases. 

18,00o.  Do  you  think  there  are  cases  where  effi- 
ciency on  the  side  of  safety  is  not  being  secured 
because  money  is  withheld  by  the  owner? — There  are 
such  cases. 

18.006.  Not  many? — I  cannot  say  what  proportion. 

18.007.  If  the  mines  were  nationalised  the  manager 
would  certainly  be  kept  busy  making  reports  to  head- 
quarters?— I  suggest  he  would  have  a  q;ood  deal   ol 
that  sort  of  thing'to  do. 

18.008.  Do  you   know  anything  about  the  number 
of  reports  that  have  to  be  made  under  the  present 
system    of    control? — I    have    no    knowledge    of    the 
number. 

18.009.  Are  they  not   innumerable? — I   think  they 
are  numerous. 

18.010.  Do  they  increase  week  by  week? — I  do  not 
know. 

18.011.  Do   you    know  whether    there    are    general 
complaints   all    over   the    country   that  the   thing   is 
quite  beyond  all  endurance? — There  are  complaints. 

18.012.  There  is  something  in  it? — That  is  not  my 
concern. 


18.013.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  Government  depart- 
ments to   call   for   any   number     of     reports   on   any 
question  that  arises? — It  depends  upon  the  Govern- 
ment department. 

18.014.  Taking  the  Coal  Control  Department,  is  it 
not  the  custom   to  ask   for  a  very  large  number  of 
reports  where  there  is  no  co-operation  in  the  depart- 
ment?— I    cannot    speak    of    the    Coal     Controller's 
Department. 

18.015.  That  is  an  experience  we  should  meet  with 
on   a   much    bigger   scale    if    this   vast    interest    was 
nationalised. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney :  Are  we  going  to  have  evidence 
from  the  Coal  Controller's  Department  about  the 
working  of  that  Department?  Unless  we  are,  it  is 
not  quite  fair  that  these  questions  could  be  asked? 

Chairman :  We  are  going  to  call  somebody  from  the 
Coal  Controller. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  want  to  keep  myself  quite 
right.  Sir  Malcolm  refers  to  the  reports  which  would 
require  to  be  handed  to  headquarters.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  one  department.  •  What  I  am  putting 
forward  is  this :  Would  there  not  be  likely  to  be  very 
much  increased,  having  regard  to  our  existing  ex- 
perience, if  the  mines  were  nationalised?  I  think 
that  is  a  most  relevant  question. 

18.016.  Chairman:      What     is     the     answer? — My 
answer  is,  I  am  not  attached  to  the  Coal  Controller's 
Department.     I  cannot  speak  .with  any  knowledge  of 
what  goes  on  there. 

18.017.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :    Later  on  you   say  the 
status  of  the  under  officials  would  also  be  improved, 
quite  a  better  class  of  men  would  be  attracted  than 
is  found  at  present  in  many  of  the  mines.     How  are 
these  men  to  be  got? — The  conditions  of  service  would 
lie   made   more   attractive  in  some  cases.        We   find, 
for   instance,    for  the   post  of    fireman   the  manager 
often    finds    it    difficult   to  get   the    best    men.     The 
position  is  not  sufficiently  attractive.     Under  a  system 
of   State   working  I  think  it  would  probably  be  the 
case  that  those  positions  would  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive, and  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  get  a  better 
class    of   man.     I   am    not    speaking    of    the    present 
system  generally.     In  many  cases  the  firemen  are  a 
very    fine   type   of    men.     We    do   come  across   cases 
where  the   management  finds  it  difficult   to  get  the 
man  he  wants  for  the  post. 

18,018.'  Do  not  we  really  work  up  the  best  men  to 
the  higher  positions  in  the  mine?  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  men  desire  to  better  themselves?  Is  it  not 
the  men  with  ambition  who  work  their  way  from  the 
positions  of  miners  into  these  positions? — There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  evidence  recently  that  the  men 
will  not  take  the  position  of  fireman  because  it  is 
not  sufficiently  attractive,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
wages,  especially. 

18.019.  That  may  be  a  question  that  can  be  dealt 
with  altogether  apart  from  bringing  the  mines  under 
State  control  H — It  could  be,  of  course. 

18.020.  It  is  a  question  of  remuneration? — It  could 
be  done,  of  course. 

18.021.  1   take  it  in  No.  8,   under  the  heading  of 
nationalisation,   what    your     suggestion   is,    that  the 
industry    would     probably    slow     down     under     tne 
system.     Does  it  not  amount  to  that? — What  do  you 
mean  by  "  slow  down  "? 

18.022.  You  suggest  initiative  and  enterprise  might 
be  withdrawn.     There  would  not  be  initiative  behind 
the    industry.     I    take   it   that'  means    this  industry 
would  slow   down.     Is    not   that   the   inevitable   con* 
elusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  paragraph: — Do  you 
mean  the  rate  of  production  would   be  decreased? 

18.023.  Yes?— I  cannot  say. 

18.024.  On  the  part  of  everybody? — I  cannot  offer 
an  opinion. 

18.025.  Take  it  with  regard  to  the  high  official  you 
suggest  in  paragraph  9  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  an  official  if  inefficient  under  nationalisa- 
tion?—Yes. 

18.026.  Is   not   the   position   this :    If   a   man   knew 
he  had  a  safe  job  he  would  not  work  so  well  under 
the  existing  employer  who  has  the  power  of  dismissal 
in  his  hands? — You  cannot  make  a  general  statement 
of  that  sort.     You  find  quite  as  high  a  standard  in 
the  Government  service  as  in  the  other. 
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18,027.  I  recognise  thnt.  I  think  wo  have  to  de,n 
with  tin-  men  on  the  average,  thnt  is  to  suv  the 
general  |. ositioii  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  What 
would  In-  the  ell'ec  t  in  ill''  mine  i't  I  he  mean  not  till- 
<  who  do  their  work  irrespective  »\ 
initiative:-  I  cannot  go  further  than  what  I  hav 
said  in  my  /"'ecis. 

1>.U'J8.  1  take  it  your  view  in  regard  bo  pit  Council* 

is  thnt.  dual  control  in  a  council  of  this  Kind  woulJ 

!»•  inipraeticahlo  ill  the  sense  of  equal  authority  being 

.-.hod       between     the     rcpre  of      th.< 

.ement     and    the    representatives    of    the    men; 

they  would  be  in  equal  authority? — You  moan  if  tho 

Council  is  given  executive  powers? 

18.029.  Yes?— Yes.       I     think     the    thing     is     im- 
pni"tieal>le  in  that  way. 

18.030.  We    a  ro    not   to    assume    the    possibility    ot 
executive     authority.     Assuming    thnt    an    executive 
authority  was  given  at  all,  would   it  not  lead  to  iia 
breakdown  of   the    whole    .system    of  management?— 
That,  is  what  I  suggest. 

18.031.  Sir  Arthur  Vuckham :    With  regard  to  tho 
safety  regulations  in  this  country,  how  do  they  com- 
pare   with    the    regulations   in    other   countries;    are 
thov     nn»re    stringent?— I    should    not    like     to     say 
without   refreshing   my   memory.     On     the     whole     I 
should    say   our    regulations    are    stricter    and   more 
strictly  enforced. 

18.032.  Now  a   question    with   regard   to  this  Gov- 
ernment control.     You   answered   Sir  Adam   with  re- 
gard  to   a   question   of   it  being  more  difficult  for  a 
State    than    a    private   employer   to    get    rid    of    an 
inefficient    man.     You    have    had    difficulties,    I    pre- 
••'itiie,    in   your   position   with   men   who  you   cannot, 
if  I  may  put  it,  shift  or  have  difficulty  in  shifting? — 
That  is  the  general  experience. 

18.033.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  putting  the 
responsibility  on  to  one  higher,  that  is  more  preva- 
lent  as   you    say.  here    in    Government    departments 
than    in    private    enterprise? — I   have    not    sufficient 
knowledge  of  private  enterprise  generally  to  say.     So 
far  as  regards  this  particular  question  I   think  the:v 
would   lie  that  tendency. 

18.034.  That    would    have    to    be   strongly    guarded 
against   in   any   move  if  possible.     I   do  not  know   if 
you    consider   it   possible    to    guard    against   that    if 
a  move  was  made  towards  nationalisation? — I  think 
it  would  be  very  difficult. 

18.035.  One    other   point   is  this.     Is   there   not    a 
great  deal   of   difficulty,   though   we   have    heard   of 
these    large    sums    of    money    being    wasted    by    the 
State,   and  I  think   we  have  heard   more  of  it  since 
the  civil  servants  have  been   assisted  by  the  business 
men.    but    is    there    not    a    great    deal    of    difficulty, 
although  you  see  the  sums  of  money  wasted  by  the 
State,   in   spending   money   in  a  Government  depart- 
ment,   there    is   a    long    rigmarole    to   go   through?    - 
There     is    difficulty     in   getting  money     for     things 
that   one   wants.     For    urgent    matters    it  is    always 
possible  if  the  case  exists. 

18.036.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Treasury  ever  hold- 
ing   up    a    scheme    that    is    wanted    urgently    by    the 
nation? — I  think  the   Home  Office  has  not  had   that 
experience   very  often. 

18.037.  The   Home   Office   has   not ;   I   congratulate 
the   Home  Office.     There  is  the  inclination   for  it  to 
be    a    long    job    if   yon    want    to    start    any    definite 
national   work  if   it  has  to  go  through  the  different 
departments;    say    the    Finance    Department    of    a 
department   and  then    the   Treasury    for  sanction  ? — 
You     aro     speaking     from     your    knowledge    of    the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  and  I  from  mine  of  the  Home 
Office.     The  two  are  different.    You  are  a  great  spend- 
ing   department,    we   are    an    administrative    depart- 
ment.    The  department  has  to  make  its  own  case  and 
satisfy    tho     Treasury     that     the   needs   exist.      Our 
experience    is  that    if    you    do  there   is    not    usually 
difficulty   with   the  Treasury. 

18.038.  It  does   not    necessarily   follow   it   exists?— 
Nn. 

l-'.MW.  Sir  Mian  tfmifti  :  This  opinion  is  your 
own  and  not  in  any  way  the  official  opinion  of  the 
Homo  Office?  These  opinions  are  put  forward  as  the 
'iflicinl  opinions  of  the  Home  Office. 


18.040.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money.    I  do  not  know  if 
you  have  followed  the  evidence  that  ban  been  given 
beforo    the   (Vmimiwion.      You    may   have    noticed   a 
great    deal    hut*    boon    hind    about    tho    incentive  of 
private    profit.     Do   you    think    that   private   profit- 
making  conduces  to  the  safety  of  the  mine* — docs  it 
make  tor  safety? — Thnt  is  rather  n  difficult  question 
to  answer.       1   do  not  think  you  can  give  a  dim  t 
nnswer   to  such   a   question.     Private  enterprise   has 
developed    a  system  of  working  in  Knglaud  which  on 
the  whole  is  as  safe  as  any  in  any  country. 

18.041.  I    am    not    speaking    of    other    countries. 
There  is  no  country  with  nationalised  mines,  that  is 
to  say,  with  a  complete  system? — 1  only  meant  to  say 
private  enterprise   has  developed   the  system  of  work- 
ing within  this  country  and   it  has  reached  a  very 
high  standard. 

18.042.  Has  that  resulted  from  the  majority  of  tho 
mine-owners   adopting  safety   regulations,   or   has   it 
resulted  from  the  State  forcing  those  regulations  on 
the  majority  of  mine-owners? — I  think  it  is  a  mixture 
of   both.      I   think,   as  I   tried   to  point  out  in   my 
prtcis,  the  State  has  done  a  very  great  deal  by  its 
legislative  and  administrative  action.     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  only  fair  to  say  the  owners  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  devise  safety  methods  of  working,   to 
improve  their  methods  and  so  on.    I  do  not  think  it 
is    possible    to    say    how    much    the    present    safety 
standard  is  attributable  to  the  one  or  the  other.    You 
will  always  have  varieties  of  management,   varieties 
of  enterprise  and  varieties  of  carefulness. 

18.043.  I  put  it  to  you,  if  the  manager  of  the  mine 
is    sometimes    hampered    by    the    owner,    does    not 
hampering  affect  the  question  of  safety  ? — -It  might. 

18.044.  Does  it? — It  does  in  some  cases. 

18.045.  I   was   very   much   struck   with  a   thing  of 
great  importance,  that  it  not  infrequently  happens 
owners  unduly  interfere  with,  or  hamper,  managers. 
You  say  that  not  infrequently  happens?     What  kind 
of  case  have  you  in  mind  there?     I  do  not  want  you 
to  give  names.     Tell  us  the  kind  of  case  you  have  in 
mind  which  has  led  you  to  write  those  words.     They 
are     very     important     words? — The     manager     may 
wish  to  renew  his  plant,  or  a  particular  part  of  his 
plant,    and  the  owner  may    feel   difficulties   at  that 
time    about    spending    the    monev    or    he    may    take 
a  different  view.     I  had  in  mind  the  cases  which  some- 
times occur  where  we  have  discovered  some  contraven- 
tion of  the  Act  or  orders,  and  some  provision  has  not 
been  made  perhaps  which  was  required  to  be  made, 
and  the  conclusion  we  have  been  forced  to  in  some 
cases  has  been  that  the  owners  had  not  made,  or  been 
slow  to  make,  the  provisions  the  manager  required  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Act.     I  ought  to  add 
this  further.     It  very  often  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  a  particular  alteration  in  the  plant  or  a 
particular  provision  is  required  for  the  purpose.     1 
adhere  to  what  I  say;  there  have  been  some  cases. 

18.046.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:    That   not    infre- 
quently   happens,   I    think    you    said,   for    financial 
reasons  which  operated  in  those  cases? — Yes,  I  suppose 
in  some  cases  they  would  be  financial  reasons. 

18.047.  If  financial  reasons  operate  in  those  cases, 
it  is   not   really  right  to   say   that   the   incentive  of 
private  profit  does  not  make  for  safety  in  mines? — 
In  those  cases  it  certainly  does. 

18.048.  Do  you  find  that  is  not  only  true  of  mines, 
but  other  dangerous  occupations  with  which  the  Home 
Office  is  concerned,  and  is  it  not  the  rule?— I  should  not 
like  to  say  that.     I  think  very  often  it  is  a  case  of 
the  management  not   appreciating  the   necessity   for 
precautions    being    taken     or   provision    being   made 
which  the   expert   knowledge  of   the   Mines   or   Fac- 
tories Department  shows  to  be  desirable. 

18.049.  The     whole    question     is   as  between   inter- 
ference by  the  Home  Office  and  the  direct  action  of 
a  Government  Department  in   charge  of  mines,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  we  have  to  decide 
is  which  of  these  makes  for  safety  in  the  mines  and 
saves  the   greatest   number   of   lives.     Is  it   not   tho 
fact  that  even   in  tho  war.   with  regard  to  the  fac- 
tories,   for   example,    that   made  T.N.T.   an.l    had   to 
handle  it,  you   had  very  great  difficulty  ii:   some  of 
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the  privatelv-owned  factories  to  induce  the  p  o- 
prietors  to  take  care  of  the  gn'ls  in  that  highly- 
dangerous  occupation?  Is  not  that  the  f^tP-No, 
I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  there  was  any  difficulty. 

18050.  Was  not  one  factory  actually  shut  up  by 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions?— That  I  cannot  say. 

18  051  Was  it  not  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
proprietors,  because  they  were  so  bad?— I  do  not 
remember  that  at  the  moment. 

18,052.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  so?— 
If  you  say  it  was  so,  no  doubt  it  was. 

18  053  I  happen  to  know  about  it.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  next  paragraph  in  your  proof,  you 
speak  of  cases  in  which  a  capable  managing  director 
or  a-ent,  a  mining  manager  of  high  qualifications, 
who  controls  a  number  of  mines,  produced  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  If  a  system  were  arranged 
in  which  in  each  mining  district  the  best  brains  of  the 
district  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  mines  of  that 
district,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  help  you  to 
raise  the  standard  of  all  the  mines  in  the  district?— 
Well  I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  all 
the  mines  in  the  district  would  be  placed  under  one 
man? 

18.054.  Let  us  assume  a  suitable  district  is  arranged 
with  a  governing  body  upon  which  you  had  the  best 
brains  and  experience  in  the  particular  kind  of  min- 
ing  practised   in   that  district   as  to   the   particular 
seams    and     so     forth,     and    a    man    who    was    well 
acquainted  with  them,  and  those  brains  were  an  charge 
of  that  district.       Would  you  not  get  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  result  but  on  a  larger  scale,  as  you  say 
in   page   1,    column    2,    of   your    precis? — I  think    it 
would  very  much  depend  upon  several  things,  one  of 
which  would  bo  the  size  of  the  district. 

18.055.  One   supposes  a    suitably    devised    district. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  it  or  arrange  it.     Would 
not  those  good  brains  have  a  better  opportunity  ?- 
Within  limits,   the  better   the  brains  the  better  the 
management. 

18.056.  Would   it   not   have    very    much   the    same 
effect  you  describe  in  your  precis  as  in  the  case  of 
the  best  managed  colliery  companies? — I  am  not  an 
expert  mining  engineer,  but  I   should  have  thought 
you   could    not    extend    the    sphere  of   control    very 
widely. 

18.057.  Could  not  your  excellent  ma'n  or  your  first- 
class  man  innoculate  the  practice  of  his  district  with 
his  good  ideas  of  management?    Could  not  he  make 
his  brains  effective  over  a  wider  a'rea  than  he  now 
does?— It  might  be  possible,  but  I  should  rather  like 
the   Chief  Inspector  of   Mines  to  speak  about  that. 
I   should  think  there  is  at  present  a   great  deal   of 
interchange  of  ideas  and  information  in  each  district. 

1'8,058.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient?— I  cannot 
say.  I  should  like  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  to 
speak  about  that. 

18.059.  With    regard  'to    the    next    page  of    yoair 
precis,   page   2,   paragraph  3,    you   say:      "There   is 
too  little  co-operation  between  the  management  and 
the  workers  in  the  mines  in  promoting  sa'fety."     Is 
it  for  that  reason  that  you  svipport  the   idea  of   an 
advisory    pit    council? — Yes.      I    mean    an    advisory 
pit  safety   committee. 

18.060.  Do   you   not  think   that   that  co-operation 
which  you  seem  to  favour   would  be  secured  if   you 
had  a:  really  effective  representation  of  the  workers 
in  the  district  in  the  management  of  the  industry? — 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  industry? 

18.061.  Exactly  what  I    say? — Do    you    mean  they 
should  take  part  in   the  management  of  the  mine? 

18.062.  You  say  in  your  evidence  you  have  looked 
at   the   schemes   which   have   been  suggested.      They 
may   vary   in  detail,   but  they  have  all  an    essential 
idea,    namely,    the  co-operation   of  the   workers    and 
the  management  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  industry  ? — 
I  am  not  clear  what  some  of  the  schemes  suggest.     I 
notice  a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  the  retention  or 
preservation  of  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the 
manager.     Provided  tie  responsibility  and  authority 
of  the  manager  wor;  preserved,  thte  suggestion  of  an 


advisory  pit  oooincil,  as  I  say  in  my  precis,  would 
have  great  advantages. 

18,063.  Could  the  co-operation  go  further  and  ex- 
tend to  the  making  of  general  regulations  of  the 
industry,  for  example,  for  its  benefit? — In  the 
framing  of  general  regulations  the  men  already  have 
a  voice. 

18,063.  Could  the  co-operation  go  further  and  ex- 
effective  if  there  were  direct  and  downright  action 
by  the  management  in  which' the  workers  took  part 
if  they  felt  the  industry  wa's  in  effect  managed  by 
themselves  in  co-operation  with  experts  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State? — Are  you  referring  now  to 
a  central  mining  council? 

18.065.  I    am    referring    to   the    whole    scheme    of 
management  as   a   whole  and   not  merely   to  the  pit 
councils? — Yes.     I  should  certainly  say  that  the  men 
haVe  a  contribution  to  make  which  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  they  should  make.     Under  what  conditions 
and  by  what  method  that  could  be  secured  is  a  matter 
I    am    not    prepared    to    express   an    opinion    about, 
but  certainly  the  men  have  a  contribution  to  make, 
and  they  ought  to  be  able1  to  make  it. 

18.066.  I    think    you    said    in   reply    to    Mr.    Evan 
Williams    that    there    was    very    great    difficulty    in 
obtaining  proof  of  breaches  of  the  regulations  either 
by  the  masters  or  the  men? — It  is  very  often  difficult, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  underground  working, 
to  ascertain   exactly  what  has  been  the   cause  of   an 
accident — whether  there  has  been  a  breach  of  regula- 
tions, or  whether  the  accident  has  been  due  to  inatten- 
tion, or  purely  a  matter  of  natural  causes. 

18.067.  Is  that  not  because  our  system  is  an  inter- 
ference  of  regulations  and   it  is    impossible,   without 
a  great  army  of  inspectors,  to  see  that  the  regulations 
are  observed  r— It  is  a  question  of  the  supervision  of 
the  men. 

18.068.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  supervision  of  the 
men ;   it  is  a  question  of  your  being  able  to  find  out 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  accident.     I   ask  you  how 
you   are  able  to   find  out  the  cause  of   the   accident, 
with  this  great  body  of  regulations  which  is  contained 
in  these  Acts,  when  all  you  have  to  help  you  to  find 
out  whether  they   are  carried  out  or   not  is   a   small 
body  of  inspectors  who  cannot  physically  inspect  the 
mines.     Is  that  not  all  you  have  to  rely  upon? 

Chairman :  We  are  going  to  call  Mr.  Walker,  the 
Chief  Inspector,  who  can  no  doubt  answer  the 
question. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Yes ;  but,  after  all,  the 
witness  has  been  at  the  Home  Office  for  many  years. 

Chairman :  Yes,  but  he  does  not  manage  this  and 
Mr.  Walker  does. 

18.069.  .Sir  L. .Chiozza  Money:    Very   well*   I  will 
not  ask  the  witness  further  about  that.    At  any  rate 
you  are  aware,  of   course,  that  since  the   passing   of 
this  Act  of  1911,  not  only  during  the  war,  but  before 
the  war,  there  have  been  very  serious  breaches  of  the 
Act,  even  in  that  short  period? — Yes. 

18.070.  Like   the  Senghenydd    disaster  ?— Yes. 

18.071.  Do   you   not  think  that  that   is   proof   that 
no  matter  how  you  may  seek  to  interfere  in  an  indus- 
try of  this  kind,  you  cannot  interfere,  and  that  inter- 
ference is  a  bad  policy? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow 
that. 

18.072.  That  interference  cannot  secure  the  results 
which  you  aim   at.     You  lay  down  regulations  which 
you  know   it   is  practically  impossible  for  you  to  see 
carried  out? — That  must  be  taken  with  a  considerable 
amount    of   qualification.      I   do    not    say   we.  do   not 
enforce  our  regulations,   because  we  do,   and,  on  the 
whole,  the  regulations  are  observed. 

18.073.  As  between  interference  and  direct  action  in 
management,  is  it  not  obviously  much  more  difficxilt 
to    secure  your   ends    by  mere   interference    than   by 
taking  the  mines  themselves   and  managing  them  as 
you  know  they  ought  to  be  managed? — I  think  there 
Would  be  great  difficulty  under  a  system  of  national- 
isation in  preventing  accidents. 

18.074.  I  put  it  to  you  that  in  the  first  place  you 
n-ould  no   longer  be  confronted    with  what    you    say 
here:    "It  not  infrequently   happens  that  the  owner 
unduly  interferes  with  or  hampers  the  management." 
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Stete  management  would  not  in-  hampered  uiili  that 

intcrfcivni  c.    and    then-   would    be    no    financial    inter 
fer.'ii'  .•   id    hamper   it  :- 

18,07."].    \Vimlil     not.     that,     lie     :i     vcr\      mm 
system  tlian  by  regulation;'      I  ilo  not  think  that  would 
ha\e    \ei-y    much    cli'ci  t,    on    the    total    number    ol 
dent  -.      I    say   tliat   lliis    is    one  of   tlio  drau  Imcks.    Iml 
I    .-in i    nut    puiiing   that    forward  as  one  of   tho   main 
.  of  arriili'iils    ill   in. 

18,07t>.  Taking   the   <em;heii\dd    disaster,   wag    that 

not      the      cause       there:-      1  nfoi-lnnately       in       the 

'lonydd  case  we  lost  our  prosecution.     It  was  held 

ir  as  the  question  of  the  removal  of  coal  dust 

was     rum  .M  lied,      no     lireiieh     of      the     law      had      h.'t  n 

committed. 

ls.<)77.  A  fen-  montlv-  after  that  was  is  not  necessary 
II  tln>  workers  of  a  niino  to  come  out  on  strike 
lieeanse  the  regulations  were  not  observed,  and  be- 
cause the  mine,  in  fpite  of  all  the  many  clauses  of 
the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  was  in  a  desperately  unsafe 
condition:-  What  case  was  that  '• 

18.078.  I  forget  tho  name  of  the  case,  but  did   not 
tho  men   come  out  and   ask  to  secure   the   safety   of 
the  mine? 

Sir  .\iliiin  \immo:  Could  we  have  the  name  of  the 
mine? 

Mi-.  Km n  Williams:  ft  is  a  frequent  excuse  for 
strikes  in  South  Wales. 

18.079.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  I  put  it  to  you,  if 
I  may.  that  it  would  be  most  unlikely  to  happen  if  a 
Government  Department  associated  with  the  workers 
themselves  were  directly  managing  that  mine.     Is  it 
not  most  unlikely  that  the  men  would  have  come  out 
on  strike  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  mine? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  answer.     You  are  not  going  to 
change  entirely  the  character  of   the  working  of  the 
7iiines  by  a  system  of  State  management.     You  would 
still   have    to    depend   upon  the  supervision    by    the 
manager  and  on  the  supervision  by  the  officials  and 
the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  by  the  workers. 

18.080.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Senghenydd   Mine, 
may  I  remind  you  that  you  yourself  had  issued  regula- 
tions which  the  management  of  the  mine  had  not  con- 
formed to?     Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  if  that  mine  had 
been  managed  directly  by  a  Government  Department, 
that    the    work    would    have    been    done? — In    the 
Senghenydd  case,  the  High  Court  held  the  manage- 
ment had  conformed  to  the  regulations. 

18.081.  Were  you  satisfied  with   the  verdict?— No, 
we  were  not. 

18.082.  And  therefore  you  admit  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  those  regulations  would   not  h'ave  been   carried 
out  in  the  case  of  Senghenydd. 

Sir  Ailnin  .Yfmmo :  Is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask  the 
witness's  opinion  on  the  verdict  of  the  Court? 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza.  Money:  I  am  quite  capable  of  ask- 
ing these  questions  without  assistance. 

18.083.  It    is    most    unlikely   that    the    regulations 
would  have  been  carried  out? — I  should  not  like  to 
say,    but  the   particular   regulation  in    question    was 
with  regard  to  the  removal  of  coal  dust  from  the  sides 
and  roof  of  the  mine.     The  case  of  the  owners   was 
that  there  were  very  great  difficulties  in  removing  the 
dust    from    the    sides    and    roof,     and    that    in     the 
circumstances    of    the    mine    it    was    not    reasonably 
practicable,  and  the  High  Court  decided  in  favour  of 
the  owners. 

18.084.  The  Home  Office  did  not  accept  that  verdict. 
You  thought  and  think  now  it  could  have  been  done? 
— That  is  our  view. 

18.085.  Forgive  me  pressing  you,  but  is  it  not  most 
unlikely  that  if  that  mine  had  been  directly  managed 
by  a  State  Department,  with  the  workers  in  associa- 
tion   with    the  management,    that    those    regulations 
would    not  have   been  complied    with  ? — I    think   the 
State  would  have  made  a  great  effort  to  carry  them 
out.     The  State  might  not   always  be   able  to  secure 
their  en  frying  out. 

l^.OSfi.  In  that  case  they  were  grossly  neglected, 
wrre  they  not? — We  considered  they  were  neglected. 

Mr.  7?.  Tf.  Tnirnry:  I  was  Kninsc  to  ask  you  about 
the  administrative  system  of  the  Home  Office  arid  the 
number  of  inspectors,  and  so  on,  but  I  understand 
that  is  to  be  left  over. 


.   Yes,  to  Mr.  Walker. 

18.087.  Mr,    /:.    //  ,T»  Ike  Wilntu.)    I 
li.'ulil  like  to  aak  you  about  one  or  two  other  [mint*. 

The  li.st  i.-,  this.     You  .say  on  the  too  of  page  '2  that  tin- 
manager   may   have,   too  much   to  do.      Havo  you   i  on 
siilereil   whethei    n    uould  |,e  priict  ica  ble  i  n  ••[,-'.  1 1  able  to 
haio    a     special    Mtf<  ig«r    in     niin<«i     who    w  a« 

financially  indcpendcni  of  the  firm?— Well,  it  wns  in 
reference  to  that  that  I  made  this  remark  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2.  I  do  not  think  you  can  divorce 
the  safety  management  from  the  technical  manage- 
ment ol  the  mine*.  The  satriy  depends  no  much  ii|:on 
tho  way  in  which  ihe  mine  is  laid  out  and  developed, 
and  so  on. 

18.088.  With  regard  to  tho  need  of  financial   inde- 
pendence, on  the  part  of  the  fireman.     It  is  the  duty 
of    the   fireman    to  go   round    the   workings   and     ee 
that  they  are  safe,  is  it  not? — Yes 

18.089.  For  example,   to  see  that   there   is   no  gas 
about  and  so  on? — Yes. 

18.090.  Do  you   think  that  these  duties   would   bo 
better   performed   if   lie   was   financially   independent 
of    the    particular    firm    where   he   was   working    and 
where  it  was  his  duty  to  look  after  safety?     What  1 
have  in  mind  is  this.     I  make  no  general  charge,  but 
it  has  been  said  to  me,   "  So-and-so  was  careful  not 
to  find  anything  wrong  yesterday,  because  he  did  not 
want  to  get  into  trouble."     I  do  not  make  a  general 
charge,    but   it   is    a   conceivable   motive? — That   has 
been  stated  to  the  Home  Office,   hut  very   few  cases 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice;  and  when  we  have 
investigated   the  cases   brought   to  our   notice  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  see  whether  that  operated1  or  not. 

18.091.  All  I  want  to  get  at  is,   whether  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  question  of  safety  should   be  alto- 
gether  separated    from    the   economic   question? — Do 
you  mean  from  the  question  of  profit? 

18.092.  Yes?— AVell,  I  have  tried  to  set  out  in  my 
precis   the    considerations   on    both    sides.     I    do    not 
think  I  can  really  say  more  than  that. 

18.093.  You   had   considered   it  and   meant  this  to 
be  a  discussion  of  that  particular  question? — Yes. 

18.094.  Now,      may     I     take,      as     an     example, 
Senghenydd,  because  one  of  the  things  which  strikes 
me — again  I  speak  from  memory — is  that  one  of  the 
breaches  of  the  regulations  was  failure  to  reverse  the 
air   current? — Failure   to   provide   means   to    reverse 
the  air  current. 

18.095.  And  that   was  a  breach  of  the  Act  which 
your  inspectors  regarded  as  extremely  serious? — Yes. 

18.096.  And    it    occurred   in   spite   of,    at   least,    I 
think,   two   warnings     from  the  Home     Office? — Yes. 
They  were  providing  means  for  reversing  the  ventila- 
tion, but  they  were  dilatory  in  carrying  it  out. 

18.097.  Do  you  remember  what  penalty  the  magis- 
trates  imposed   for   that? — I   have   forgotten   that. 

18.098.  Was  not  the  penalty  an  almost  ridiculously 
inconsiderable  penalty. 

.Sic  L.  Chiozza  Money :   They  usually  are. 

18.099.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney :  I  think  I  can  show  you 
the  particulars  of  the  case? — If  you  give  me  the  facts 
I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  them. 

18.100.  It   was:    for   failure   to   provide   means   ot 
reversing  air  current,  fined  £10  or  one  month.     You 
do  not  regard    that    as    anything  but    a    perfectly 
ridiculous  and  inadequate  penalty,   do  you? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  shows  how  the  regulation 
works. 

Witness :  The  maximum  fine  is  £20. 

18.101.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
any  point,   but  I  want  your  opinion  about  this :    it 
strikes  me,  as  an  outsider,  as  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  crime.     What  do  you  think  about  it? — I  should 
certainly   not   quarrel   with  you   if  you   suggested   it 
ought  to  be  £20,  which  is  the  maximum  penalty. 

18.102.  But   there    were   two  points :    there  is   the 
penalty  imposed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  penalty 
allowed   by  the   law.     I    understand   you   agree    with 
me    as    to    the    inadequacy    of    the    penalty    imposed 
by   the  magistrate.     But  with  regard  to  the  penalty 
allowed     by     the     law,     do    you     regard     £20     as    a 
reasonable   penalty   for   an   offence   of   that   order? — 
There  are  certainly  cases  in  which  the  penalty  might 
be  very  much    higher.       Of    course,    the    Act    doe* 
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provide  in  section  101  (4)  that,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, imprisonment  may  be  substituted  for  a  fine, 
but  I  admit  the  cases  in  which  imprisonment  is  im- 
posed are  very  rare. 

18.103.  Where  439  men  are  blown  up  and  killed,  as 
in    this    case,    it    is   desirable   that    there    should    be 
some    penalty  of    a   somewhat   drastic    kind?— I    am 
speaking   from  memory,   but  I   think  the   failure  to 
provide,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  means  of 
reversal  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident. 

18.104.  I  quite  take  that  if  that  is  your  opinion?— 
I  quite  agree  there  might  be  a  very  much  heavier 
penalty  provided  for  certain  classes  of  cases. 

18.105.  You  suggest  if  the  mines  were  nationalised 
and  you  had  a  manager  who  committed  breaches  of 
the  law,   you  could  only  take  administrative  action 
against  him— that  is  to  say,  presumably  reduce  him 
or  dismiss  him.     Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Factories 
Department  to  prosecute  the  manager  of   a  Crown 
factory  now? — No. 

18.106.  Why  is  that  so?     Is  It  the  theory  that  the 
Crown  cannot  proceed  against  itself  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

18.107.  Does  it  not  seem  a  highly  ridiculous  theory? 
The  Crown  is  constantly  taking  action  with  regard  to 
itself  in  all  other  relations  of  life.     It  writes  letters 
to   itself.      Why   should   it   not  take   action    against 
itself? 

Chairman:  Would  you  repeat  that? 

18.108.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:    The  witness  has  said 
that' the  Factory  and  Workshops  Department  cannot 
prosecute  the  manager  of  a  Crown  factory  or  State 
factory,    the   theory    being   that    the   Crown    cannot 
prosecute  itself.      (To  the  Witness.)  Is  that  not  the 

case? Yes.     One  Minister  of  the  Crown  cannot  take 

proceedings  against  another  Minister  of  the  Grown  or 
its  officials. 

18.109.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  suggest  that  that 
is   not   a    reasonable   theory,    and   that   there   is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  bound  by  it  if  we  nationalise 
the  mines.     Is   it  not  extremely   desirable,    if  these 
services    are    nationalised,     that    your    Department 
should  be  able  to  prosecute  an  official  of  the  Mines 
Department  for  a  breach  of  the  Act?— If  the  present 
administration  of   the  Acts  were  left  to  the  Home 
Office? 

18.110.  Yes,   the   Mines   Regulations    Act? — I    am 
afraid  in  my  precis  I  was  assuming  that  the  Mines 
Department,     if     created,     would     take     over     the 
administration    of    the    Mines    Act    as    well    as   the 
technical  control  of  the  mines. 

18.111.  That  is  a  possible  course   of  action,   but  I 
put  it  to  you  it  is  not  an  inevitable  course  of  action 
and'  it  is  not  the  best  course  of  action.      Is  it  not 
desirable    to    discriminate   between   the   question   of 
administering  the  mines  and  the  question  of  enforcing 
the  law  with  regard  to  safety  in  mines? — I  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 

18.112.  Do  you  really  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
inspect  a  Crown  factory  or  a  Crown  mine,  more  diffi- 
cult, I  moan,  than  to  inspect  a  private  one? — I  think 
it  would   be   very  difficult   to   have   one   department 
managing  the   mines  and   taking   all  action   that    is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  coal  and  the  provision 
of  plant  and  the  carrying  out  the  safety  precautions, 
and  having  another  department  going  on  its  heels  to 
see  that  it  does  its  duty. 

18.113.  Why  is  it  more  difficult  to  do  that  than  go 
on   the  heels  of  the  private  employer  and  see   that 
he   does  his  duty? — In  the  case  of  the   private  em- 
ployer you  have  a  number  of  individual  units     The 
Crown  factories,  for  instance,  are  few  in  number,  and 
they   have   not   got   the    accumulation   of   experience 
and  knowledge  in  regard  to  safety  in  factories  that 
the  factory  department  has,  and  therefore  Parliament 
has  decided  that  the  supervision  of  matters  of  safety 
in    a    Crown  factory    should    be    undertaken    by    the 
expert  department.     In  the  case  of  a  Mines  Depart- 
ment,   you    would   have    the    expert   knowledge    and 
experience    concentrated1    in   that    department,    and 
if  you  left  the  administration  of  the  Mines  Acts  with 
the  Home   Office   you   would  have   two   departments 
dealing  with  the  same  matter. 


18  114.  You  say  you  would  have  two  departments 
dealing  with  the  same  matter,  but  I  put  it  to  you  that 
really  you  would  not.  You  would  have  one  department 
dealing  with  the  extraction  of  ooal  and  you  would 
have  another  department  dealing  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  safety.  Now  the  mere  fact  that  in 
each  of  those  departments  miners  are  concerned  is 
not  the  point.  The  functions  are  quite  different. 
Would  you  not  divide  your  administration  according 
to  the  service  which  is  rendered? — I  do  not  agree 
with  you.  The  producing  department  would  have  as 
one  of  its  chief  duties  the  pursuit  of  safety.  It  would 
have  so  to  conduct  its  operations  that  the  safety  of 
all  employed  was  safeguarded  as  far  as  possible. 
They  would  have  to  regard  questions  of  safety  as 
among  the  most  important  with  which  they  had  to 
deal.  You  could  not  have  a  producing  department 
which  did  not  bother  its  head  at  all  about  safety. 

18.115.  I   am   afraid    I   have   not   made   my   point 
clear.     Perhaps    the    Chairman   would   put    it    in    a 
better  way. 

18.116.  Chairman :    Perhaps    we    can    clear    it    up. 
(To  the  Witness.)     If  the  inspectors  remained  under 
the  Home  Office  and  were  responsible  for  safety,  and 
a   manager   who  was  under   the   Mines    Department 
committed  a  breach  of  the  Mines  Act,  would  it  not 
be    feasible    for    the    inspectors    to    prosecute    that 
manager?- — Well,  it  would   depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances   in    which    the   manager   stood — the    position 
might  be  that  he  was  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of    his    superior  official    and    was    acting    under   the 
instructions   of    his   department. 

18.117.  That  might  be  a  defence,  but  supposing  he 
had  not  done  that.     Would  you  tell  me  under  what 
jurisdiction  the  Director    of    Public    Prosecutions   is 
now  acting?     Is  it  not  the  Home  Office? — Yes. 

18.118.  Supposing   someone    at    the  Treasury  were 
to   commit  defalcations   (it   is  impossible  to  imagine 
it),    I   suppose  the   Director   of    Public  Prosecutions 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  prosecuting  the  Treasury 
official? — I  imagine  not. 

18.119.  Why   should    not    an    inspector   under    the 
Home  Office  prosecute   a  manager   under  the  Mines 
Department  for  not   conforming   to  the   rules  of  hia 
Department?     That    is    your    point,   is   it   not,    Mr. 
Tawney? 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:  Yes,  exactly. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   May  we  have  a  reply? 
Witness :   There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  it  in 
theory. 

18.120.  Chairman:    Of  course  we  have  not  started 
the   practice,   but  what   is   the   objection    to   it?     If 
you  have  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  respon- 
sible under  the  Home  Office  for  prosecuting  people  in 
other   Departments,    what   is  the   difference  between 
that   and  the  case  Mr.  Tawney  is  puting  ?— Well,   I 
think  there  is  a  very  distinct  difference,  but  perhaps 
it  is  difficult  to  put  it  into  words.     In  the  one  case, 
the  hypothetical   case  of   a  Treasury  official,   it  is  a 
question     of     a     distinct     breach     of     the     general 
law.       In     the     other     case,      although     it     might 
be     a     breach     of     the     law,     it     would     also     be 
a    case    in     which    the    man     was    working     under 
instructions      and      under      authority,      where      the 
Department  under  which  he  was  working  was  respon- 
sible to  see  that  he  carried  out  his  duties.     I  think 
theoretically  it  would  be  possible  to  prosecute  him, 
but  I   think  it  would  lead  to  very  great   difficulties 
of  administration. 

18.121.  I  quite  follow  that.     It  is  a  very  important 
point.     For  instance,  supposing  it  is  not  a  question 
of  the   mines   manager   doing   something   conforming 
to  the  rules  of  your  Department,  but  supposing  ho 
neglects  to  conform,  and  as  the  result  a  number  of 
men   are   killed ;   there  might  be   a   charge  of   man- 
slaughter.    Is  he  not    to    be    prosecuted    for    man- 
slaughter?— No,  I  should  certainly  not  say  that. 

18.122.  Would   you   mind   listening   to   this   clause 
which  I  have  before  me :   "  Every  mine  shall  be  under 
one  manager  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  control, 
management,  direction  and  safety  of  the  mine,  pro- 
vided always  that  such  manager  shall  not  be  person- 
ally responsible   for   conforming     to    any     order     of 
authority  imposed  upon  him  by  (blank)  " — we  will  say 
the  Minister  of  Mines  for  the  moment.     Is  there  any 
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harm  in  that  clause?  Tho  position  is  this.  The 
manager  is  generally  responsible,  but  if  ho  has  to 

iilx>\  .Mi|>enm  nrdrrs,  and  in  eonsoqneiieo  of  ihut  them 
is  nil  neeident'.  he  shall  nut  In'  personally  liable?— 
That  \\.iuM  CM  ulpate  liini  in  that  part  ienlai 

Kill        I      think       ill''      nlijeelinn       I       Illell  t  iolletl      UIIIlM     .s  I  i  1 1 

hold  i"  regard  to  (lit1  general  question:  tli:u  is,  lhat 
there  would  l>o  great  dillieulties  in  administration  if 
nnc  department  were  in  interfere  with  the  control  of 
nnnt  her  department  and  prosecute  its  officials  and 

ants. 

I-;,  k'.'!.  >  i  soe  it  is  not  a  question  of  interfering 
with  anntln'i-  Depart  nit-lit,  but  interfering  in  the  case 
of  n  iiinn  who  has  broken  the  law? — It  would  be  an 
interl'eriiiir  with  another  Department  if  you  took 
prneeeilings  against  its  officials  instead  of  the  Dcpart- 
nii'iit  dealing  with  the  cnso  itself. 

124.  Mr.  It.  II.  VWiiri/:  Take  a  Government 
doekyard  :  Suppose  a  man  in  that  dockyard  commits 
n  thi-t't.  In-  is  presumably  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary 
way? — I  presume  so. 

18.125.  And     also     disciplinary    action     would     be 
taki-n.     Suppose  he  does  not  commit   a  theft,  but  a 

h  of  the  Factory  Act  or  such  Acts  as  apply  to 
dockyards.  What  is  to  prevent  his  being  prose- 
enieii  again  and  disciplinary  action  being  taken  in 

cly  the  same  manner?  Why  is  it  more  difficult 
in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  the  Factory  Acts  than  in 
a  case  of  a  breach  of  the  mining  law? — If  we  found 
a  breach  in  the  dockyard,  we  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  to  the  case  and  request  that 
tln-y  should  take  the  necessary  action  to  put  the 
mat  tor  right,  and  I  think  there  would  be  grave 
public  disadvantages  if  we  followed  any  other  system. 

18.126.  Are    there    public     inconveniences     if     you 
prosecute  a  man  for  theft  when  he  is  employed  in  a 
dockyard? — That  is  a  different  matter.     It  would  not 
be  the  Home   Office   who   would  prosecute    him     for 
theft. 

18.127.  It    would    be   some    Department? — It    is    a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

18.128.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    I  want  to  take  you  a 
little  further  on  the  same  point,  because  it  is  rather' 
important  in  view  of  other  nationalisations.     Do  you 
suggest    that,    whenever   any    industry    or   service   is 
nationalised,  it  will  then  cease  to  be  practically  con- 
venient to  continue  the  liability  to  prosecution  which 
may    have    existed    previous    to    nationalisation;    is 
that  a  general  principle? — I  think  all  I  said  was  that 
it  would    be   practically  inconvenient   if  one   depart- 
ment,  instituted   proceedings   against   the  officials  of 
another  department  in  respect  of  matters  for  which 
that  department  is  responsible. 

18.129.  For  instance,  if  a  branch  of  the  Home  De- 
partment   was    transferred    to    a    new    Ministry    of 
Mines,   it  would   then  be.  that  department's  prosecu- 
tion of  a   branch  of  the  same  Ministry? — I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  Ministry  of  Mines,   if  that  was 
established,  should   not  have,   if  it  considered  it  de- 
sirable,  power   to   institute   prosecutions   against   its 
own  servants. 

18.130.  Then    I    gather    your    objection    is  to    one 
department   prosecuting   another   department   of   the 
same  Ministry.     I  thought  your  objection  would  not 
apply  if  that  department  were  in  the  same  Ministry? 
—That  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tawney.     The  ordinary 
practice   in   Government   service    is  that   the   matter 
would    bo    dealt   with    in    all    cases    by    disciplinary 
action. 

H.I 31.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  largest 
Government  services  at  present,  the  Admiralty  dock- 
yards. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  that  large  staff, 
prosecutions  for  dockyard  thefts  have  been  rather 
frequent  in  the  year  in  the  aggregate.  Is  it  not 
the  regular  system  that  one  of  the  Admiralty  adminis- 
trations institutes  prosecutions  against  Admiralty 
dockyard  workmen  who  are  suspected  or  proved  to 
be  guilty  of  theft  of  dockyard  stores?  Is  there  any 
difficult v  in  that? — I  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  that, 
hut  T  think  that  is  a  very  different  case  from  the 
r-las«  of  case  we  are  considering  now. 

1^.132.  Supposing  .you  had  a  Minister  of  Mines 
who.  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulations  Act,  or  any 
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similar  Act  whioh  made  a  number  of  criminal  offences 
in  i-nniHM-tion  with  the  administration  of  mint*, 
Mould  i  here  he  nny  im.-oii voiiionoo  in  the  Ministry 
m  Mm..,  taking  action  for  the  prosecution  for 
br*ach«  ni'  the  Act? — I  do  not  think  the  depart- 
ment would  work  very  smoothly  if  you  had  the  head- 
quarters nl  i  h<>  department  prosecuting  its  managers. 

I-.I.I-V  That  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but, 
at  any  rate,  that  is  what  does  happen  in  the  dock- 
\anl  cases P — I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  offence 
of  dishonesty  and  a  breach  of  regulations. 

18.133.  Chairman :     Your    probable    distinction    is 
hetueen    indictable   offences   and   offences   punishable 
nn    .summary   proceedings? — The    offences   under    the 
Coal  Mines  Act  are  only  punishable  on  summary  pro- 
ceedings. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  wants  to  know 
whether  you  draw  any  distinction  between  those 
offences. 

18.134.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie:     If   the    mines    were 
nationalised,  you   would  have  the  workmen,   as  well 
as  the  managers,  servants  of  the  Ministry  of  Mines. 
Would    you    for  a    moment  think   of    prosecuting    a 
minor  for  a  breach  of  rules,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  prosecuting  a  manager?     You  would  never  carry 
on  the  mines  if  that  is  the  suggestion.     Would  you 
suggest  that  either  the  Home  Office  or  the  Ministry 
of    Mines    would    not   prosecute    a    manager    for   the 
neglect   to   carry  out  the  rules,    and   yet   you   could 
and  would  prosecute  an  ordinary  workman? — I  think 
the  tendency  would  be  for  the  workmen  to  be  dealt 
with   by   disciplinary   action. 

18.135.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:     If    the    railways    are 
taken  over,   I  believe  the  railway  companies  at  the 
present  time  have  a  considerable  prosecution  depart- 
ment in  the  aggregate.     Is  it  suggested  that  offences 
on  the  railways  by  the  staff  would  no  longer  be  liable 
to  prosecution? — Do   you   mean   the   offences  of   dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  the  regulations? 

18.136.  Both? — I    have    no   experience    of    railway 
administration. 

18.137.  You   have  said,  I  think,  that  you   do  not 
prostecute  Crown  factories  for  breaches  of  the  Factory 
Act.     Do  you  prosecute  Crown  factories  for  breaches 
of  the  Explosives  Act? — No,  the  Explosives  Apt  dooi 
not  apply  to  Crown  factories. 

18.138.  Nor  the  Factory  Acts?— They  do. 

18.139.  Who  prosecutes  for  the  breaches  of  those? 
— There  are  no  prosecutions. 

18.140.  That    is   to    say,   the   Act   creates    criminal 
offences,  and  if  those  offences  are  committed  in  Crown 
factories  there  is  at  present  no  prosecution? — No,  the 
procedure  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
Department  responsible. 

18.141.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  ought  to  have  re- 
quired  an   amendment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — 
The  Government  Department  is  the  occupier  of  the 
factory,   and  as  such  is  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act.      The  Home  Office 
does  not  prosecute  the  Admiralty  as  such. 

18.142.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  prosecute  tbv 
driver  of  a  Post  Office  van.     The  Home  Office  does 
actually  institute  prosecutions  against  the  driver  of 
a    Post    Office    van    for    furious  driving  or  for  man- 
slaughter if  a  child  is  run  over? — I  think  the  police 
would  do  that.     However,  I  cannot  say. 

18.143.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  necessary,  is  it,  that 
in  nationalised  service  the  whole  liability  to  prosecu- 
tion should  drop :   there  is  no  inherent  necessity  for 
that,  is  there? — No,  I  agree;  there  is  probably  no  in- 
herent necessity  for  it. 

18.144.  May  I  point  out  what  you  yourself  quote:  — 
"  In  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation  9o  it  is  ex- 
pressly  declared    '  that  the  possession   by  the   Board 
of    Trade    under    this   regulation   of    any  coal    mine 
shall    not  affect   any   liability   of   the   actual    owner, 
agent  or  manager  of  the  mine  under  the  Coal  Mines 
Acts,  1887  to  1914,  or  nny  Act  amending  the  same.' 
The  full  responsibility  for  the  observance  of  the  Acts 
remained  with  the  management,  and  the  Home  Office 
has  enforced  its  observance  against  the  owner,  agent 
and   manager   in   exactly   the  same  way   as  before." 
Although  the  owner  or  agent  or  manager  has  to  obey 
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the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?-Not  with  regard 
to  safety  matters. 
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18  148    With  regard  to  the   question  of   accidents, 
vou  sav  on  page  1  that  the  accidents  have  steadily  de- 

sed        Thfn  you  say  on  page  2  that  the  number 
shows  no  tendency  to  decrease.       You  are   referring 
there  to  a  particular  class  of  accidents-falls  of  roof 
-but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  fatal  accidents?-! 
taking  the   experience   over   a   long  period    of   years 

the   first    passage.     In   my   remark   I    am   simply 
eferring  to  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years ,  since 
the  cod!  of  regulations  was  drawn  up  and  put 

fa»,149.  Are  you  referring  to  fatal  accidents  ?-Yes, 


isoU  Those  are  only  about  one  in  100  of  the 
number  ?-We  have  no  statistics  of  the  non-fatal 
accidents  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

18,161.  I  think   you  have  every  year  a   stateme 
of  how  many  accidents  there  are?- It  has  on ly  been 
the  last  10  or  12  years  that  we  have  had  the  return 
of   the  non-fatal    accidents   which    disabled   men    ( 
more  than  7  days.  . 

18  102    Before  that  time  you  had  the  returns   l< 
all  Occidents ?— Only  the  accidents  of  certain  clas* 
that  require  to  be  reported  to  the  inspector.     Those 
only  amounted  to  a  few  thousands   a  year. 

18  153    Then    it    is   not    possible  to    sa"y    that 
number  of   accidents  has  diminished  ?-Over   a  long 
period  of  time  you  mean? 

18,154.  Yes.     They  may  have  diminished? 
absence  of  statistics  one  cannot  say. 

Ifi  155  IB  it  not  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  accident 
rate'  has  diminished?— I  think  I  should  have  said 
the  fatal  accident  rate  has  diminished;  but  the  ex 
pi-rience  is,  if  the  fatal  accident  rate  diminishes, 
the  other  rate  diminishes. 

18,166.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so.  On  page  2 
you  'make  it  as  one  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
present  svstem  that  the  manager  is  sometimes  too 
much  occupied  to  be  fully  responsible  on  the 
managerial  side.  You  would  regard  it  that  it  i 
best  that  the  manager  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sale  of  the  coal?— I  have  not  suggested 
that.  All  I  meant  to  suggest  there  was  that  the 
manager  should  not  have  other  work  to  do  which 
would  interfere  with  his  management  of  the  mine 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  under  The  Coal  Mines 
Act.  If  the  mine  is  of  such  a  size  that  he  can 
manage  the  whole  business  without  any  interference 
with  his  managerial  duties,  I  should  see  no  objection 
to  that. 

18,167.  Suppose  it  was  of  a  certain  size,  would 
vou  not  think  it  an  advantage  to  separate  the 
business  of  the  sale  of  the  coal  from  the  business 
of  the  producing  of  the  coal?— When  it  reaches  the 
point  at  which  the  two  things  cannot  be  combined 
under  one  man. 

1S.15S.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think,  when  you 
get  a  mine  of  a  thousand  men.  it  is  better  that  the 
two  things  should  not  be  combined? — I  would  rather 
thit  you  should  ask  the  Chief  Inspector  about  that. 
18.1.59.  You  first  of  all  suggested  the  advantages 
of  joint  safety  committees,  and  then,  speaking  of 
thorn,  you  confine  them  to  the  promotion  of  safety, 
but  then  in  the  last  paragraph  you  say:  "  One  can 
see  manv  advantages  in  the  establishment  of  a 
body  which,  while  not  interfering  with  the  manager's 
responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  mine,  would 


provide  a  means  by  which  the  views  and  suggestions 
of  the  men  could  be  obtained  by  or  brought  before 
the  management."  Now  assuming  that  the  executive 
control  of  the  manager  were  maintained,  would  you 
see  any  objection  to  what  you  call  the  joint  safety 
committee  being  a  joint  committee  for  all  purposes? 
You  are  suggesting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragrapn 
that  there  would  be  advantages  in  what  you  have  at 
first  called  a  joint  safety  committee  being  a  general 
pit  committee,  provided  that  the  executive  control 
was  not  interfered  with.  I  am  anxious  not  to  mis- 
represent you? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express 
a  decided  opinion,  because  it  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  have  had  no  experience  so  faV,  but  I  think  there 
would  be  very  great  advantages  in  bringing  in  the 
experience  of  the  miners. 

18.160.  The  Home   Office  reports  of   late,   describe 
at  great  length  these  joint  committees,   and  give  us 
an  example  of  the  encouragement  of  the  workmen  to 
make  suggestions  with  regard  to  their  work  or  con- 
ditions of    employment.      It   was    found    that   many 
useful  suggestions  were  received  and  so  on,   and  the 
Home   Office   strongly   recommends   that   to   the  con- 
sideration of  the  management?— That  was  so. 

18.161.  Therefore,  the  Home  Office  would  have   no 
objection  to  these  joint  committees  not  merely  dealing 
with  safety,   but  all  other  conditions,   provided   that 
the  executive  authority  was  not   interfered  with?- 
I   think  not. 

18.162.  You    point   out  yourself   that   the  safety   i 
connected   with  the  safety  of  the  technical  manage- 
ment?— Yes. 

18.163.  If  that  is   true  of   the  managers,   it   must 
also  be  true  of  the  men?— Yes. 

18.164.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  making 
up  of   returns;   that  surely   is  only  a  matter  of  the 
management  having  an  adequate  clerical   stuff.     The 
manager  does  not  need  to  make  up  the  returns  with 
his  own  hand  if  he  has  a  proper  number  of  clerks  to 
do  the  work? — Some  returns  have  to  be  made  by  the 
manager  himself. 

18.165.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  to  be  signed  by 
him?— Yes. 

•     18,166.  The  manager  of  a  business  does  not  make 
up  the  statistical  returns,  although  he  signs  them?- 
No;  still,  our  experience  is  that  we  do  get  complaints 
from  the  management  of  the  extra  trouble  given  to 
them. 

18.167.  That    is    not    incident    to    nationalisation ; 
that'is  incident  to  having  a  system  of  private  owner- 
ship which    the   State   is   attempting   to  check.     You 
have  the  conflict  at  once.     It  is  also  incident  to  the 
fact  that  a  proper  staff  has  not  been   provided? 
think  you  probably  would  have  a  greater  volume  of 
correspondence   and  returns  under  a  system  of  State 
management. 

18.168.  You   say,    "  Difference   of  efficiency   in   the 
management  of   mines   will   still   continue  to  exist." 
That,   of   course,    is   obvious.     The   mines   differ   and 
the  men    differ.      Have  you   had   any   experience  in 
comparative  statistics  of  different  units?— No,  I  have 
not. 

18.169.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment at  all  have  attempted  to  compare  one  mine  with 
another  with   regard   to  accidents?      Have  you   any 
statistical   information   as   to   which   mines   have  t 
accidents?     There    are    160,000    accidents    in     1,500 
mines  or  about  a  million  men.     That  means  there  is 
an  accident  to  every  sixth  man  each  year.     That  is  an 
average.     Will  it  vary  very  considerably  among  the 
different     mines?      Have  you     at     all     checked     the 
different    mines?— The   inspector    keeps    a    watch   on 

18.170.  Could    those    statistics    be    produced  ?— We 
could  produce  the  statistics. 

18.171.  You  point   out  that  the  administration  of 
the  industry  would  be  concentrated   in   fewer  hands 
under  nationalisation.       Is  not  that  a  little  incon- 
sistent with  your  desire  to  bring  in  all  the  million 
men,  for  what  it  is  worth,  with  regard  to  suggestion 
and  advice  in  the  administration?— What  I  mean  if 
that  under  a  system  of  State  management  you  would 
have  a  certain  number  of  district  officials  in  charge, 
supervising  the  working  of  the  mines  in  the  district. 
That  is  wha€  I  mean  by  saying  they  would  be  con- 
centrated in  fewer  hands. 
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18,172.  There  would   bo  still   tho  same  number  of 

mino   managers': 

H,I7.'I.  Hoards  of  Directors  do  certain  functions? 
—Yes.  Yon  would,  not  have  a  district  ollii  lal  for 
each  mine;  you  \\onld  have  one  for  the  district.  You 
have  MIOIV  hoards  of  Directors  than  you  \\ould  lime 
district  olli:-ials. 

18,174.  You  \\ero  merely  alluding  to  tho  fact  that 
tin*  district  superintendents  would  lx>  fewer  than  the 
Boards  of  Managers? — Yes. 

18,17,").  (hi  tho  other  hand  you  would  bring  in  the 
miners  to  a  much  greater  extent? — Yes. 

is.  17(1.  Therefore,  it  would  hardily  be  in  fewer 
hands?  The  direction  would  bo  in  fewer  hands. 

H.I77.   You   would   not   suggest   that   the   direction 

would  t<'iid  to  be  more  rigid? — I  think  it  would  be. 

H,17>.  .t/i-.  /•';•« m A-  //(«/;/(•.«:   Iii  paragraph  9  of  your 

<  under  the  heading  of  "  Nationalisation  "  you 

say:    "Conversely,   the   penalty    for   failure  or  error 

of  judgment  is  not  tho  same  under  the  State  as  under 

th<>   |>ri\; mployor.     It  is  much   more  difficult  for 

the-  State  than  for  a  private  employer  to  get  rid  of 
an  inefficient  man,  and  tho  difficulty  would  be  in- 
creased under  a  system  of  nationalisation  of  mines." 
Why  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion?  What  basis 
have  you  for  arriving  at  a  conclusion  of  that  rather 
sweeping  character? — From  my  experience  of  Govern- 
ment administration. 

H.I 79.  Have  you  had  cases  brought  to  your  notice 
where  obvious  inefficiency  has  been  noticed  in  your 
department,  and  no  one  ha.s  had  the  courage  or  tho 
will  or  the  authority  to  dismiss  any  inefficient  official? 
—There  are  cases  of  inefficiency  in  Government  De- 
partments, where  the  inefficiency  cannot  be  established 
as  so  serious  that  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  dis- 
missal. 

H.1SO.  That  is  true  of  every  case.  There  are  col- 
liery companies,  are  there  not,  who  feel  that  their 
manager  is  inefficient,  in  a  sense,  but  they  do  not 
dismiss  him,  because  there  has  not  been  as  it  were 
a  definite  breach  of  his  instructions  or  of  the  coal 
mines  regulations? — I  think  a  private  employer  ge^s 
rid  of  an  employee  very  much  more  rapidly  than  a 
Government  Department  does.  If  a  private  employer 
is  not  satisfied  with  a  man  bo  tells  him  to  go,  but  tho 
Government  Department  does  not. 

H.HI.  You  think  that  makes  for  efficiency ?— Tb-i t 
is  one  factor  certainly. 

18,182.  Let  mo  put  it  in  this  way;  that  if  you  havi> 
a  class  of  men  specially  trained  to  lie  managers,  and 
the  whole  industry  is  owned  as  it  were,  either  by  one 
employer  or  by  the  State,  the  fact  that  he  knows 
that  once  ho  is  dismissed  he  cannot  get  a  job  as 
manager  again,  would  not  tend  in  itself  to  decrease 
the  inefficiency? — It  would  also  make  the  State  slow 
to  dismiss  a  man. 

18.1S3.  How  is  thot?— Because  the  Department 
would  feel  that  it  was  taking  a  man's  livelihood 
entirely  away  if  it  dismissed  him. 

18.184.  Not  at  all — he  could  be  put  into  a  position 
for  which  he  is  more  adapted.     It  may  be  an  act  of 
beneficence  on  tho  part  of  the  State  to  put  him  into 
a    position    for   which   he    was    adapted.      Tinder    the 
present  system,  his  livelihood  is  often  taken  away  from 
him  when  he  is  on  the  labour  market? — At  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  managers,  rather  than  a 
surplus. 

18.185.  If  a   man -is  characterised   by  his  employer 
as  inefficient,  and  he  is  dismissed,   it  stays  with  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.     It  characterises  him  on  the 
labour    market?     It    does    not     prevent    him    getting 
another  job  as  manager. 

18.186.  It  might?  -It  often  might,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily. 

IS, IS".  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  prosecutions,  as  this  questio  l 
has  been  raised.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that, 
tho  Mines  Inspector  at  present  is  the  only  person 
who  can  prosecute  a  Colliery  manager  for  a  breach 
of  the  Act  or  of  a  regulation? — No,  anybody  can 
prosecute  provided  tho  consent  of  the  Secretary  <  f 
State  has  been  obtained. 

8,188.  Does  not  that,  in  your  experience,  amount 
to  the  same  thing ?— It  is  seldom  that  anyone  does 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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H,18«.  Because  everybody   leave*   it   to  the   Mimi 
tor  to  do  tho  prosecuting?—  Exactly . 

18,190.  A   manager  can  prosecute  a  workman  with 
out  coriHultmg  tin-  Secretary  of  State?— That  if  no 

KI!H.  ""I  the  workman  cannot  institute  pro 
•  •  ,lmgsi  to  prosecute  the  manager  for  breacho*  ot  th.. 
regulations  or  of  the  Act?— He  could  if  he  got  Iho 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

18,192.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  not  a  free  right  to 
enter  tho  Court  as  a  prosecutor  because  of  a  breach 
<•!'  I  he  regulations.  He  has  to  come  to  the  Home 
•  flu,,  tor  consent,  but  the  manager  has  not?  It  th.- 
ollenco  is  committed  by  the  manager  personally  any- 
one can  prosecute. 

is, !!);).  As  an  individual,  but  not  if  it  is  a  breach 
of  these  regulations?— What  the  Act  says  is  this: 
'  No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  against  tho 
owner,  agent,  manager,  or  under-manager  of  a  mini- 
tor  any  offence  not  committed'  personally  by  such 
agent,  Ac.,  except  by  the  Inspector  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  If  it  is  an 
offence  committed  by  the  manager  personally,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  miners  or  anyone  else  pro- 
ceeding against  the  manager. 

18.194.  In  what  way  could  the  manager  commit  a 
personal  offence  in   his  capacity   as   a   manager? — Bv 
not  managing  the  mine  in  conformity  with  the  Act 

18.195.  The    Chairman,  reminds   me    very    properly 
that  such  a  case  would  be  a  manager  having  matches 
in    his    pocket? — Yes;    and    more    important    matters 
than  that.     If  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  that  is  an  offence  for  which 
the    manager  "an    bo  prosecuted. 

18.196.  Without   the   consent  of   the   Secretary  of 
State?— Yes. 

18.197.  By  any  workman?— Yes. 

18.198.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  on  record  where 
a   workman   has   had  that   right   given   to   him? — Ho 
has  the  right  under  the  existing  law. 

18.199.  Can  you  give  me  a  case  in  which  that  las 
been  accepted? — I  know  of  no  case  where  it  has  be-tn 
done,    but   I    think   I   am   right   in   saying   that  in   a 
matter  of  that   sort  it   is  possible   for   proceedings  to 
be  taken   by   any   private  person. 

18.200.  The.  Chairman:  Might  I  help  you.     Suppose 
the  colliery  company  refuses  to  supply  him  with  the 
money  to  get  the  machinery,  what  happens  then ;  is 
ho  personally  liable?— He  is  still  liable.     I  think  BO. 

15. 201.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   He  would  be  proteotel 
would  he  not,  under  Sub-Section  3  of  Section  102?  — 
Tho  owner  or  the  manager? 

18.202.  Anyone.       "  Nothing     in     this     Act     shall 
render   the  owner   liable   if  he   proves  that  it  is  due 
to  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control  "  ? — Yes. 

18.203.  Mr.  Frank   Hodges:    Has   not  the  practice 
been     that      the     manager     always     acts     on     th  it 
assumption   prior  to  any   prosecution    or    while    'he 
prosecution    is    in    contemplation    and    that  makes    't 
indispensable   for  the  workman  to  have  to  apply   to 
the  Secretary  of  State?— I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quito 
follow   that   question. 

18.204.  You  make  the  point,  I  gather — and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  it — that  a  workman 
can  prosecute  the  manager  in  any  mino  for  a  breach 
of  the  Act  for  which  he  is  personally  responsible? — 
I  understand   that  to  be  the  law. 

18.205.  All  I  can  say  is  that  yon  propound  a  theory 
which  has  never  been  propounded  by  the  Homo  Office 
before  in  all  attempts  that  the  workmen  have  made 
to  proseoiite  colliery  managers? — Are  you  quite  sure 
of  that? 

Mr.  Frank  ITod-ge.i:    Quite  sure. 

18.206.  Mr.    R.  ~H.    Tairnry:    Is   it   the   case   that 
under  the  Factory  Acts  the  individual  cotton-spinners 
can  prosecute? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  proceed- 
ings being  taken  by  anybody. 

18.207.  Can     tho     secretary,    for   instance,     of     the 
Operative  Spinners  prosecute? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  the  law  stands  with  regard  to  a  representative 
person  taking  proceedings. 

18.208.  Mr.    IMirrt   SmiJlir  :    Has   that   point  over 
been    put   to   you    before?     You   say   any   person   can 
prosecute   a   colliery   manager    or     a     colliery    under- 
manager,  or  an  agent  of  the  mine,  provided  that  ho  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  tho  Act? — I  am  speaking  rather 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  I  think  the  question 
has   been   put  to   us,   and,   if  my  memory  serves   m« 
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rightly,  that  is  the  answer  we  have  given,  but  this 
is  a  legal  question,  and  if  the  Commission  wishes 
to  follow  that  up,  I  should  like  to  look  into  it  further. 

18.209.  Are  you  aware  that  the  miners  have  again 
and  again  asked  the  Home  Office  to  put  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  managers  to  give  them  a  right 
to  prosecute  the  manager,  just  as  the  manager  has  a 
right  to  prosecute  them? — I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
any  requests  of  that  sort. 

18.210.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  the  subject, 
year  after  year,  of  resolutions  at  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion and  deputations  ?— I  must  say  I  cannot  recall  it 
at  the  moment. 

18.211.  You   are  aware  that    there  is  a  difference 
between  the  position  of  matters  in  Scotland  and  in 
England :    the  managers  cannot   prosecute   the   mine 
worker  for  breaches  of  the  Act  in  Scotland.     Are  you 
aware  of  that? — It  is  always  taken  by  the  Fiscal. 

18.212.  And  the  Fiscal  must  be  permitted  by  the 
Home    Office  to   raise   a   prosecution? — Against    the 
worker  ? 

18.213.  Against  the  manager  of  a  mine? — Against 
the  manager,  yes. 

18.214.  A  manager  has  only  to  convince  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal  in   connection    with   a  charge   against 
a  workman,  and  the  Procurator-Fiscal  takes  action? 
—Yes. 

18.215.  But     the     workman     cannot     take     action 
against  the  management? — The  system  in  Scotland  is 
different  from  the  system  in  England,  as  you  say. 

18.216.  I  want  to   put  it  to  you  that   up   to  the 
present  time   no   workman     has    ever    taken   action 
against  the  manager,  because  they  knew  they  had  no 
right  to  do  so? — I  do  not  know  why  they  have  not 
done  it,   but  I   think  what  you  say   is  a  fact,   that 
they  have  not   done  so. 

18.217.  Mr.   Herbert   Smith :    Let   me   give  you   a 
case.     We  have  been  working  for  a  conviction  of  a 
manager   under  breach  of  rules.     We  want  to  take 
proceedings.        We   have   had    word   from   the   Homo 
Office  that  we  have  to  get  the  Secretary  of  State's 
permission? — If  it  falls  under  sub-section  5  of  section 
102,  that  would  be  so. 

18.218.  Chairman :  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  way 
for  Sir  Malcolm  to  look  into  the  cases.     Would  you 
look  at  the  case  of  Hall  v.  Hopwood,  in  49  Magis- 
trates' Cases,  p.   17.     I  think  you  will  probably  find 
something  that  will  help  you  there?     Will  you  look 
into  it?— I  will. 

18.219.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    It  was  put  to  you  by 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  that  there  was  hardly  any  clause 
put  into  the  1911  Act  of  Parliament  to  enforce  pro- 
visions which  was    not   already    being   done   by    the 
majority  of  colliery  owners? — I  did  not  say  that?. 


Mr.  Evan  Williams :   I  did  not  say  the  majority 

which  had  not  already  been  put  in  operation  at  some 
colliery  or  other. 

18.220.  Mr.  Bobert  SmiUie:    I   put   it  to  you  that 
practically  all  mining  legislation  in  the  past  has  been 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  majority  of  the 
colliery  owners  to  the  position  of  the  best  of  them? 
— And  also  beyond  the  best  standard  then  obtained. 

18.221.  Can  you   tell  me  how  many  colliery  owners 
in  this  country  had  a  method  by  which  they  reversed 
the  air  current  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Actf-j. 
I  could  not. 

18.222.  Will  you  take  it   from  me  that  there  were 
not  two  in  the  country? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the 
information.  - 

18.223.  I  suppose  prior  to  the  Act  of  1887,  or  even 
1863,  there  were  very  few  collieries  having  two  shafts? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  to  that  without  makin 
enquiries.  , 

18,234.  Did  the  last  Act  of  Parliament  make  it  con 
pulsory  that  there  should  be  detaching  hooks  in  ever 
mine,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mine  more  than  100  yard 
deep  detaching  hooks  and  a  conformer? — Yes. 

18.225.  Do  you   know  of   any  mine  at  all    in    that 
position  before  the  passing  of  the  Act? — I  think  that 
is  a  question  that  the  chief   inspector  of  mines  can 
answer  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
Sir  Malcolm  gave  an  answer  to  Mr.  Williams  withoiit 
conferring  with  the  inspector  of  mines. 

18.226.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  think  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  these  questions? — In  those  matters 
I    should    answer    only    after    consultation    with    the 
chief  inspector  of  mines.    The  opinion  I  put  forward 
in   my   precis   was  after   consultation  with   the  chief 
inspector. 

18.227.  Chairman:  When  you  are  making  that  little 
note  that  you  are  going  to  make  for  us,  if  you  will 
look  at  section  102,  sub-section  3  of  the  present.  Mines 
Act,  I  think  that   will   help   you   to  come   to  a   con- 
clusion. I  do  not  want  you  to*  look  at  it  now? — I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  point  you  have 
in    mind. 

18.228.  You   are  going  to  make  a  little   note  with 
regard    to    the    matter    generally,    and   I    askod    you 
to    look    at    this    case    of    Hall    v.    Hopwood,    and 
while  you  are  doing  that  will  you  look  at  section  102, 
sub-section  3,  and  let  us  have  your  opinion  on  that? 
— Do  you  mean  as  to  the  application  of  section  102, 
sub-section  3? 

Chairman:  I  mean  this.  In  order  that  you  may 
be  clear  on  the  point  we  have  in  mind  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  look  at  that  case,  also  at  section 
102,  sub-section  3.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  assistance  you  have  given  us. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
.     Dr.  JOHN  SCOTT  HALDANE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  one  member  on  each 
side  to  ask  Dr.  Haldane  questions.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Tawney  on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Haldane  is  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  Fellow  of  the 
ttoyal  Society,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Coalowners'  Research  Laboratory: 

"  For  the  last  25  years  I  have  been  largely  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  questions  of  health  and  safety 
in  mining  and  other  occupations,  and  I  served  on  the 
last  Royal  Commissions  on  Health  and  Safety  in  Coal 
and  Metalliferous  Mines. 

Although  coal-mining  is  associated  with  a  number 
of  special  dangers,  it  entails  in  this  country  less  loss 
of  life  than  average  occupations.  The  death-rate 
from  accidents  is  about  double  the  average  in  other 
occupations ;  but  owing  to  the  exceptionally  healthy 
conditions  the  death-rate  from  disease  is  much  below 
the  average.  The  total  death-rate  is  thus  below  the 
average,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  compiled 
from  the  last  Decennial  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  in  Occupational  Mortality  :  — 


Death-rates  from  all  causes  per  1,000  liriitr/  «t 
age-period. 


Age  period     ... 

15-25. 

25-35. 

35-45. 

45-55. 

All   occupied    and    re- 

3-5 

6-3 

10-9 

18-7 

tired  males. 

All   occupied    and    re- 

3-8 

5-1 

8-0 

15-2 

tired  colliers. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  general  death-rate 
among  coal-miners  was  about  a  third  higher  than 
in  average  occupations,  but  has  since  then  diminished 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  most  other  occupations. 
The  accident  death-rate  among  coal-miners  has 
diminished  to  about  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  sixty 
years  ago. 

This  improvement  is  due,  I  think,  partly  to  the 
better  wages  earned,  partly  to  improved  methods 
of  mining,  and  partly  to  greater  knowledge  and  skill, 
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diM'i|>li'i.\   and   greater  loyalty  to  one  another 
01    tho,     •  n   (lie   iinlii  tf]        \s  one   H  h 

»  illi     t!n>    Id  1 1  mining    in- 

ihi-try   I'loin   outride.    I   should  like  to  phico  on.i 

diiuration    for    tli.'    ii   .  n  -a^ed    in    it,   including 

who   MI."  uid    the   inspectors  of    i 

\uili  some  ni    \vlioin    I    li;ni-  l>cen  very  closely  nssoci- 
ln   ,s|iite   of   ull    th.'    .-In -Mings  of   interest   the 
latitiea  of  our  race  seem  to  mo  to  stand  out 

1     oil,'.'     «hcno\er     I  In  re.     is     danger    or 

dillicult\.      li    <  i|ihal  i.  -:ills    not    my  cxpe.rieiico 

that   in  tin1  conduct  of  the  industry,  whether  on  the 

niial  workers,  motives  of  gain 

iiit<-rl'i'iv   with   regard   for   tho  safety   and  health  of 
fellow  men. 

As  regards  safety  and  health,  there  is  evidently 
jil.-nty  of  room  for  further  improvement.  This 
do|».-iiiU  on  tho  advancement  and  dissemination  of 
knou  U>I|L;O,  on  skill  in  applying  it,  and  on  individual 
discipline  and  moral  qualities. 

\  i  regards  tho  advancement  ,of  knowledge  in  con- 
on  with  mining,  I   think  that  the  organisation 
in    tliis    country    is    at    present    inadequate.       Very 
valuable  work   is  ilcme  by  the  Institution  of   Mining 
Knuiiucrs   and    the    South    Wales    Institute    in    the 
publication    and    discussion   of   original    papers;    but 
usefulness  is  considerably  crippled  by   lack  of 
funds.       Until    recently    the    Government    has    done 
little  in  a  direct  way  for  the  advancement  of 
lodge  in  relation  to  health  and  safety  in  mining; 
but  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Medical 
irch  Committee  under  the  Insurance  Act  and  the 
Department    for    Scientific   and   Industrial   Research 
this  is  being  altered. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  knowledge 
and  practice  with  regard  to  safety  in  mining  have 
retarded  by  lack  of  organisation,  I  may  take  the 
prevention  of  colliery  explosions.  The  late  Royal 
Commission  struggled  with  this  subject  to  the  best  of 
its  abilities.  By  far  the  most  promising  suggestion 
for  preventing  disastrous  explosions  was  placed  before 
the  Commission  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Garforth, 
who  proposed  stone-dusting.  To  test  this  plan  on  a 
proper  scale  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  needed. 
The  Commission  applied  to  the  Treasury,  but  the 
application  was  refused.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  present  Mines  Act  is  very  much  out  of  date  in  its 
complicated  and  burdensome  provisions  against 
explosions.  Disastrous  explosions  still  continue  to 
occur,  and  are,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  which  has  produced  the  men  who,  like 
Professor  Galloway,  Sir  William  Atkinson,  and  Sir 
William  Garforth,  have  patiently  laid  bare  the  causes 
of,  and  means  of  preventing  these  explosions.  After 
the  Mines  Commission  had  fail  3d  in  its  efforts,  the 
required  experiments  were  initiated  at  Altoft's  Col- 
liery by  the  Mining  Association  under  Sir  William 
(larforth's  direction,  and  afterwards,  as  the  Altoft  s 
site  was  too  dangerous,  carried  forwards  at  Eskmeals 
at  Government  expense  under  a  Committee  presided 
over  by  Sir  Henry  Cunynghame  of  the  Home  Office. 
The  more  progressive  mines  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
adopted  the  plan  of  stone-dusting,  as  initiated  by  Sir 
William  Garforth  in  mines  under  his  direction;  but 
probably  the  majority  of  mines  have  still  don©  nothing 
but  carry  out  the  totally  inadequate  existing  legal 
provisions.  As  a  consequence,  many  mines  are  still 
liable  to  the  most  disastrous  explosions. 

To  further  the  development  of  knowledge  with 
regard  to  special  mining  problems,  I  think  that 
laboratories  ought  to  be  established,  under  competent 
local  direction,  in  the  main  mining  districts  and  in 
connection  with  universities  where  possible.  These 
laboratories  would  be  in  touch  with  the  collieries,  and 
would  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  special 
local  interest  as  well  as  those  of  more  general  import- 
ance. A  scheme  of  this  character  has  recently  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Mining  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research. 

The  Doncaster  Coal  Owners'  laboratory,  of  which 
I  am  director,  was  established  with  these  objects  by 
the  late  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  on  behalf  of  the  Brods- 
worth  and  Bullcroft  companies,  and  the  late  Mr. 
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.1     \V.  Kryar,  on  behalf  of  Barber,  Walker  A  Co.     At 
procent  it  is  thu  only  laboratory  of   tin-  kind   in   tint 
country.      Its   mure    iinrnr<!'aU>  object*   WITO   to  a«.i»t 
in  Mooring  the  safety  of  the  mint*  1,1   the  romj 
in  M  •  ''<   it  hu.H  j.--i,li.-,he,|   in  tho  transac -iii,iin 

oi   iM.    I  n  . i  it  111  inn  .it   Mining  Engineer*  and  elsewhere 
(unions  series  of  patera  on  .  of  health 

and  safety.  As  an  example  of  the  subject*  investi- 
gated at  the  laboratory  t  may  mention  tho  danger* 
associated  with  tin-  line  of  mine-rescue  apparatus.  By 
hasty  legislation  th  in  of  such  apparatus  bad 

been   made    compulsory   at  mines,    without  sul!> 
being  known   about  the   various  kinds  of  apparatun, 
or  the  precautions  absolutely  required  in  their  use. 

It  was  tho  hope  of  tho  founders  tint  other  com- 
panies would  become  associated  with  this  laboratory, 
ami  that  similar  laboratories 'would  be  established 
elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  laboratory,  f.rd  the  consequent  initiation 
of  stone-dusting  and  other  measures  of  safety,  wore 
followed  by  what  seemed  to  me  a  most  singularly 
ill-advised  prosecution  of  Mr.  Fryar  by  the  Horns 
Office,  with  the  result  that  other  collieries  became 
very  shy  of  the  laboratory 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  United  States  on 
'important  Government  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  devotes  itself  mainly  to  obtaining  and  spread- 
ing knowledge  as  to  safety  in  mining.  Like  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  other  similar  extremely 
useful  and  popular  United  States  Departments,  it  has 
no  executive  powers.  I  recently  visited  some  of  its 
laboratories  and  experimental  stations,  with  the 
result  that  I  felt  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  left 
behind  for  mere  lack  of  organisation. 

As  regards  the  question  of  nationalisation  of  mines, 
I  share  the  general  British  distrust  of  too  much 
bureaucratic  control,  and  I  think  that,  so  far  as 
health  and  safety  are  concerned,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  nationalise  coal-mining  without  largely 
stifling  initiative  and  the  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility. To  colliery  managers  who  are  endeavouring 
to  secure  real  safety  in  their  mines,  or  inspectors  who 
are  striving  after  real  safet-  in  their  districts,  the 
amount  of  paper  work  thrown  upon  them  by  too 
detailed  regulations  is  already  far  too  great.  Their 
energies  are  absorbed  over  paper  safety,  whereas  they 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  real  safety.  I  have  noticed 
with  great  regret  the  growth  in  recent  years  of  a 
system  of  wooden  bureaucratic  control  in  matters  of 
safety  in  mining,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  witu 
nationalisation  this  tendency  would  inevitably  be 
greatly  increased,  to  the  detriment  of  safety  and 
health.  To  give  an  example  of  this  tendency,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  inquiries  as  to  mining  accidents 
far  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  whether  the  letter  of 
the  Mines  Act  has  been  carried  out,  and  far  too 
little  on  the  real  causes  of  the  accident,  and  how 
similar  accidents  could  be  prevented  in  future.  The 
safety  of  mining  depends  very  little  on  paper  regula- 
tions, but  mainly  on  the  accumulated  knowledge, 
skill  and  discipline  which  constitute  good  mining. 
AVhere  good  mining  is  absent  accidents  will  be  fre- 
quent, in  spite  of  an  infinity  of  regulations  and  armies 
of  inspectors. 

As  a  member  of  the  late  Royal  Commission  on  Coal 
Mines,  I  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  question  of 
instituting  pit-head  changing  houses  and  baths,  as 
well  as  in  housing,  to  which  Mr.  Smillie  specially 
directed  our  attention.  From  personal  observations 
at  that  time  I  can  confirm  Mr.  Robertson's  descrip- 
tion of  the  very  unsatisfactory  housing  conditions  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  need  for  pit^head 
baths.  I  went  round  many  of  these  houses,  and  dis- 
cussed them  and  the  pit-head  baths  question  with  tho 
miners  or  their  wives.  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  there  was  at  that  time  an  almost  unanimous 
objection  to  pit-head  baths.  I  had  hoped  that  at  any 
rate  tho  wives  would  have  favoured1  the  baths,  on 
account  of  all  the  work  and  discomfort  caused  by  the 
dirty  pit  clothes  and  by  providing  warm  water  for 
washing.  To  my  surprise  the  wives  seemed  more 
strongly  against  the  pithead  baths  than  tho  men. 
They  feared  that  their  husbands  or  sons  might  tabu 
harm,  and  seemed  also  to  resent  the  idea  that  anyone 
but  themselves  should  see  after  the  washing  and 
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clothes.  In  view  of  the  feeling  amongst  the  miners 
against  pithead  baths  the  Commission  could  not  pro 
ceed  further  than  recommend  that  they  be  provided 
by  law  if  a  majority  of  the  miners  at  any  colliery 
asked  for  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  the  Miners'  Federation  might,  with 
great  advantage,  actively  take  up  with  its  own  mem- 
bers. At  metalliferous  mines  in  this  country  pithead 
changing  and  washing  is  a  universal  custom. 

As  regards  the  bad  housing,  I  was  also  disappointed 
to  find  that,  considering  their  apparent  earnings,  a 
very  intelligent  class  of  persons  should  acquiesce  in 
living  amid  such  overcrowding  and  discomfort  of 
every  kind.  They  said,  however,  that  they  objected 
to  pay  more  than  about  two  shillings  a  week  for  a 
house.  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  provide  proper 
houses  at  such  a  rent.  Much  better  houses  were,  I 
was  told,  available  near  the  worst  of  these  houses  at 
about  three  and  sixpence,  and  were  standing  empty. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  both  in  the  matter  of  housing 
and  in  that  of  pithead  chan£  ng  and  washing,  mos* 
of  the  difficulty  arose  from  rooted  custom.  In  the 
Doucaster  area  the  miners'  houses  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  built  and  owned  by  the  mining  companies, 
who  have  followed  the  lead  given  by  Sir  Arthur 
Markham  in  the  case  of  the  Brodsworth  village.  The 
occupants  are  accustomed  to  pay  a  rent  corresponding 
to  the  value  of  a  good  house.  The  housing  question 
was  outside  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  late  Royal 
Commission,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  I  felt,  however;  that  this  question 
would  never  be  settled  without  more  active  co-opera- 
tion from  the  miners  themselves." 

18.229.  Mr.    B.  H.   Tawney:    You  give  some  very 
interesting  figures  at  the  beginning  of  your  paper  as 
to  the  death-rate  per  thousand,   and  I  think  the  in- 
ference you   draw   is  that  on  the  whole   miners  are 
rather  above  the  average  in  the  matter  of  health? — 
Yes,  certainly,   in   the  matter   of   health,   very  much 
above  the  average. 

18.230.  I   should   like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  those  figures  from  a  statistical  point  of 
view.     In  the  first  place,  would  it  not  be  true  to  say 
that  the  mining  industry  is  a  somewhat  selected   in- 
dustry?    Let  me  give  an  example  with  regard  to  the 
entry  into  mining ;  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  on 
the  whole   the  stronger  boys   go  in   and   the    weaker 
ones  stay  out? — There  is  no  medical  selection  of  any 
sort.     I    should  say  that   practically    in    the   mining 
industry  nearly  all  the  boys  went  in  unless  they  went 
right  away  from  mining  into  some  rather  exceptional 
occupation. 

18.231.  On  the  other  hand,  the   industries  vary   in 
the  physical  demands  they   make,   and   naturally  the 
heavier  industries  tend  to  take  the  stronger  boys? — 
That  would  be  so  in  some  cases,   but  I  do  not  think 
It  is  usually  so  in  the  mining  districts. 

18.232.  You  know  North  Staffordshire?— Yes. 

18.233.  You   know  that  in   North  Staffordshire   the 
boys  can  choose,   roughly,  three  employments.     Th  >y 
have  the  choice  of  mining,   they  have  the  choice  of 
railways,   and  they  have  the  choice  of  the  potteries. 
Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the 
stronger   boys   go   into   mining  and  the   weaker   int<. 
the  potteries? — I  should  not  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.    I   should  be  rather   doubtful   about  it.     There 
is  some  very  trying  work  in  the  potteries. 

18.234.  Yes,  there  is.     1  was  only  putting  it  to  you 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view.     It  is  relevant? — I 
think  it  depends  more  on  their  fathers  and  brothers. 

18.235.  Have    you    considered    the    proportion    of 
miners  in  different  age  groups? — Yes;  these  are  given 
i'i   the  Registrar-General's  Blue   Book. 

18.236.  You  remember  then  that  the  proportion   af 
young  men  among  miners  is  much  larger  than  in  any 
other   industry    in    the  country.     It    is    muoh   larger 
than    all   the    industries  together.     It    is    very   much 
larger  than  some  and  rather  larger  that  some  others? 
— That  may  be  so. 

18.237.  May    I    give   you   some    figures    to   remind 
you?     The  proportion   of  men  between   20  and  45  in 
the  cnse  of  all  trades  is  58  per  cent.     In  the  case  jt 


agriculture  it  is  42  per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  miners 
of  coal  and  shale  working  at  the  face  it  is  69  per 
cent.? — Are  these  from  the  occupational  statistics!' 

18.238.  From  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  ? 
Does    tlfat    not    suggest    that    there    is    a   consider- 
able   drift    out    of    working    at    the    face    after    the 
age  of  45? — I  should  put  the  age  a  little  higher.     If 
1  may  put  it  so,  the  number  of  miners  has  increased 
very   rapidly,    and  the   increase   is  at  the  lower   end 
among  the  young  men.     Comparing  them  with  agri- 
cultural    labourers,     for     instance,     they     are     not 
increasing  at  all. 

18.239.  What   I    meant    was  that,    compared    with 
other   occupations,  the   proportion  of   young  men    is 
relatively  large?— Yes,  it  is  relatively  greater. 

18.240.  That   means  that  there  is   a   certain   drift 
out  of  the  occupation — a  drift  after  a  certain  age.    Is 
it  not  fair  to  suggest  again  that  that  drift  is  probably 
of  the  men  who  find  the  life  most  trying—  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  weaker  men? — I  doubt  whether  then-   is 
much  drift  till  a  man  gets  past  hard  work.     A  miner's 
work   is  very  strenuous  work.     He  must  be   in   first- 
rate  physical  condition. 

18.241.  Statistically     there      is     this      discrepancy 
between  the  mining  occupation  and  other  occupations. 

•  Would  it  not  be  true,  to  take  your  phrase,  to  say  that 
miners  get  past  the  strenuous  work  at  rather  a 
younger  age  than  men  get  past  work  in  other  occupa- 
tions?— I  think  that  is  so. 

18.242.  That  means,  on  the  whole,  that  the  men  who 
get  past  it  first  are  probably  the  less  strong,  and  the 
men  who  go  on  longest  are  probably  the  stronger  men? 
—  Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

18.243.  Ought  not  your  figures  for  sickness  always 
to  be  read  in  connection  with  age  distribution  ?— Cer- 
tainly— they  are  so  there ;  they  are  given  in  terms  of 
age  distribution. 

18.244.  What  I  meant  was  that,  although  you  show 
that  at  different  ages  in  the  industry  the  proportion 
of  miners  who  suffer  from  disease  is  smaller  than  the 
proportion  of  other  males,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
taken   into   account   the   fact  that  the   miners   are   a 
selected  class,  because  the  weaker  drift  out  sooner? — 
It  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  considered  if  possible, 
but  I  see  no  reason  to  think  myself  that  it  would  make 
any  difference.     I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
statistics  of  a  great  many  occupations. 

18.245.  Do   not   think   that   I    am   questioning   the 
statistics,  but  these  questions  of  statistical   methods 
always   arise.     Although   I    do   not   profess   to    be   a 
statistician,  I  have  always  had  that  point  drummed 
into  me  by  those  who  do,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  relevant 
one  ? — Certainly. 

18,240.  We  might  read  your  figures  with  some 
qualification  pending  the  consideration  of  that.  Now 
about  tuberculosis  among  miners:  I  understand  that 
on  the  whole  the  mining  occupation  is  an  occupation 
which  suffers  to  a  remarkably  small  extent? — Cer- 
tainly it  does. 

18.247.  Does    it    not   suffer  to   a    remarkably   large 
extent    from    diseases  of    the    respiratory    system? — 
think    it   does.      That    means   as    miners    get   old.     I 
wrote   a  paper  on   that   subject   two  or   three    years 
ago,  and  I   quite  agree  that  a   larger   proportion   of 
miners  than  of  most  other  occupations  die,   sny,   of 
bronchitis. 

18.248.  I   think  the  actual   figures   are   140   among 
miners   and   78   among   the    general   population,   who 
die   from   diseases   of   the  respiratory  system.      That 
ought  to  be  taken  as  some  set-off  again  against  the 
phthisis  figures.     They  ought  to  be  read  together? — 
Certainly.      I    have    discussed    this    thing    very   fully 
in  a  paper,  which  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mission with.     Two  or  three  years  ago  I   went   into 
it    very  closely  myself. 

18.249.  Mr.    Arthur   Balfour:    Where    can    we    get 
that  paper? — It  is  in  the  transactions  of  the  Institu- 
tion of   Mining  Engineers. 

18.250.  Might  we  have  a  copy? — I  have  brought  a 
copy  here. 

18,351.  Could   you   lot  us  each   have  a   copy   after 
wards  ?  -Certainly. 
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18,aVJ.  Mr.  /,'.  //  •/'.;,/•(!.•;/:  Wo  have  had  quoted 
to  n.s  .several  times  the  low  phthisis  rate  with  regard 
i<»  miners,  lint  wo  havn  not  had  quoted  to  us  the  fact 
that,  the  rate  from  these  other  respiratory  diseMet 
is  unusually  high.  1  am  not  putting  that  us  a  point 
against  yon;  lint  tho  two  ought  to  ho  road  togethn  •  :- 

( Vi  i.iinly. 

I  *.'..'•' '.'I.  I  ua-  \ciy  iiiueh  inU're.-ted  in  wliat  you  said 
ahoiit  accidents  in  the  second  column  of  your  paper. 
\iui  give  an  aeeiinnt  of  the  progrc.s-  oi 
making  il  pns.sible  to  prevent  aeeidenU,  and  you  go 
mi  to  suy  that  "  probably  tho  majority  of  mines  have 
still  done  nothing  hut  carry  out  tlie  totally  inadequate 
ing  legal  pro\  isions.  As  a  consequence,  many 
mines  arc  .-till  liable  to  tin  mo-st  disastrous  explo- 
sions." Does  that  mean  that  in  your  opinion  there 
arc  a  good  many  mining  accidents  which  could  bo 
prevented.-  Most  certainly. 

18,2.51.  That,  of  course,  is  an  immensely  momentous 
fact.  It  means  that  we  sacrifice  ntinece.ssarily  a  large 
number  of  lives? — We  put  them  at  risk,  and  occa- 
sionally when  there  in  a  bad  explosion,  as  that  at 
Stoke  tho  other  day,  there  are  a  lot  of  men  killed. 

18.255.  Would  you  elaborate  that?     What  kind  ol 
prevcntative    have    you    in    mind? — Stone    dusting. 
Jhat  is.  lor  example,  the  conclusion  of  the  Kskmeats 
Committee,   which  found  that  if  you  got  more  than 
halt   and  half  of  shale  dust  on  the  roads  along  with 
tho  coal  dust  you  cannot  get  an  explosion  from  any 
accidental  blown  out  shot  or  ignition  of  gas;  whereas 
at   present  with   the  roads  left  in  their  present  con- 
dition OH  to  a  great  many  mines  the  whole  place  is 
like  a  train  of  gunpowder;  you  get  a  puff  of  gas  and 
the  whole  thing   is  off,   as   at  Senghennydth,  or   the 
recent   eplosion    near   Stoke. 

18.256.  Does    that    mean,    in    your    opinion,    that 
mining  is  unnecessarily  dangerous  in   the  sense  that 
if    we    used    our    knowledge    we   could    make   it    less 
dangerous? — As     regards     explosions     the     existing 
knowledge  is  not  properly  used,  certainly. 

18.257.  You   speak  of   the  totally   inadequate   legal 
position.      Do    you    want   the    regulations    tightened 
up? — I    want    them    simplified  and    altered.      If   you 
want  to  prevent  explosions  you  want  to  get  the  mines 
like   Sir  William   Garforth's   mines;   that  is  to   say, 
stone  dust  the  roads. 

18.258.  That     is     practicable? — Quite     practicable. 
There  is  plenty  of  experience  on  the  subject.     Them 
are  people  who  hold   another  opinion,   but  it  is  my 
very  strong  opinion. 

18.259.  That  is  to  say,  we  really  have  the  means  in 
our   hands  if   we   just   use   them    in   this   matter? — I 
think  so.     I  think  these  huge  explosions  are  a,  dis- 
grace to  this  country. 

18.260.  It  is  a  question  of  simplifying  and  tighten- 
ing up  the  regulations? — I  think  so. 

18.261.  I  am  interested  with  regard  to  what  you  say 
on  page  2  with  regard  to  your  account  of  your  visit 
to    Scotland.     You    make    a    statement    referring    to 
mining  districts  generally  in  Scotland? — To  Scotland 
in    particular.     Lanarkshire    and    Ayrshire    are    the 
places  I  refer  to  there.     I  have  not  been  there  just 
lately,  but  Mr.  Robertson's  description  seems  to  me 
to  be  rather  a   moderate  one.     If  I  had  written  the 
description  of  the  things  as  they  were  8  to  10  years 
ago  I  should  have  put  it  more  strongly. 

18.262.  Some   papers  described   it  as   an   hysterical 
exaggeration.     With   regard   to   pit   head   baths,   you 
say,    on    the    whole,    public    opinion,    especially    the 
opinion  of  women,   is  against  it? — It  was  then  very 
strong   against. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tawney:  It  strikes  me  the  one  class  from 
whom  we  have  not  had  evidence  is  the  women. 
Would  it  not  be  very  valuable  to  get  the  evidence 
of  women  about  this? 

.1/r.  K.  TF.  Cooper:  How  are  you  going  to  select 
them0 

Mr.  7?.  II.  Tawney:  I  presume  they  would  find  a 
war  to  select  themselves. 

Chairman  :  Would  you  like  representatives  from 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland? 

Mr.  Tl.  71.  Tini-nfi/:  I  have  not  a  plan  ready.  It 
is  not  beyond  human  wit  to  devise  one. 
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I'li'inmiii,          We     could      get     MUM 

Imthii  and  homo  who  do  not. 

H,L'I;:I.  Mr.  /.'.  //.  Towney.  An  you  familiar  with 

the     pnnisions    ,,|     the    Act     vtith     regard     to    l,.,il, 

S»  far  as  1  re  .....  ml.er,  baths  havu  to  U-  J.H. 
viileil  il  moiliml,  of  (lie  workmen  auk  for  them, 

and  tli.'  cost  is  not  to  be  over  IJd.  a  week.    I  think 
that  is  tho  provision  in  the  Mines  Act. 

IV-Vil  That  is  to  say,  there  in  a  limit  of  cost  per 
head?  —  Yes,  to  the  minors. 

IVi;,"..  And  to  the  employers?—  Yes,  I  think  it  is 
too. 

18,260.  I  put  to  you  this  question.  I  have  not  any 
knowledge.  Is  it  not  well  known  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  cost  per  head  of  establishing  baths  will 
exceed  tho  figure  which  is  specified  in  the  Act;  and 
that,  therefore,  if  tho  miners  did  vote  for  a  hath  it 
would  often  be  inoperative?—  That  in  not  the  evidence 
WH  had  on  tho  Miners'  Commission.  We  went  into 
that  question  of  cost.  The  cost  was  considerably  less 
than  3d. 

18,267.  That  is  what  has  been  told  me,  and  on  that 
point  those  who  have  more  experience  have  asked  the 
question.  You  know  the  proposal  of  the  Home  Office 
was  to  make  baths  universal  and  compulsory?  —  Not 
as  far  as  I  know.  It  was  Mr.  Smillie's  proposal 
Mr.  Smillie  was  prepared  to  make  miners  take  baths 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

18,263.  Of  course  I  did  not  mean  that,  persons  who 
did  not  wash  were  to  be  subject  to  legal  penalties.  I 
mean  that  a  firm  that  does  not  provide  facilities 
for  washing  should  be  subject  to  legal  penalties.  Was 
not  that  in  the  Draft  Bill?  —  I  only  know  about  tho 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Home  Office  may  have  thought. 

18.269.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  was  in  the 
Draft    Bill?—  I    do  not    recollect    that. 

18.270.  If  you  look  at  it  again  I  think  you  would 
modify  your  opinion.     I   think  it   was  in  the  Draft 
Bill    and    supported    by   the  representatives  of    the 
miners  and  knocked  out  of  the  Bill  under  tin?  pressure 
of  the  representatives  of  .the  owners?  —  It  may  have 
been   so.     The   Bill   as   passed   was   very   much   what 
the  Royal  Commission  recommended,   I   think. 

18.271.  You  will  find  the  Bill  was  amended  in  that 
sense  if  you  look  at  it  again.     On  page  2  you  make 
certain  statements  with  regard  to  the  probable  effect 
of  nationalisation.     I   shall     not    cross-examine    you 
about  that.     They  are  matters  of  opinion   and  your 
opinion   is  of  great  value.      Do  not  you  think   that 
there    is    to    be    said    that    whatever    disadvantages 
from    an    economical    point    of    view    nationalisation 
might  have  made  there  is  one  advantage  you  would 
not  get,   that   is   to   say,    the    tension   you    get  now 
between  the  desire  to  make  the  conditions  safer  and 
the  question  with  regard  to  cost  ;  they  are  in  such  an 
acute  form.     Do  not  think  I  am  making  imputations 
against    managers   or    owners.     I    suggest    there   are 
certain   ways  of   preventing   accidents   which  do  cost 
money  and  under  a  nationalised  system  public  opinion 
will    be   rather    more   sensitive   on  the   humanitarian 
side  than  on   the  economic  side?  —  My  own  feeling  is 
one  of  very  much  doubt  on  the  subject.     I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the  industry  and  the  way   it  works, 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Government  depart- 
ments  and   the   way   they   do  things.     It   appears   to 
me  one  has  a  soul,  the  other  has  not  —  just  a  mass  of 
regulations.     Ordinary  individuate  on  the  other  side 
are   very   anxious  to  do  their   best. 

18.272.  Before    this   imposing    mass    of    regulations 
were    made    under    the    Minos    Regulation    Act    were 
there  not  a  good  many  accidents  that  could  be  pre- 
vented  and   were   prevented    by   the  regulations?  —  I 
think  they  always  level  up  the  mines  that  are  back- 
ward. 

18.273.  Even  there  there  may  be  some  soul  lurking 
beneath  this  forbidding  red  tape?—  I  am  complaining 
of  too  many  regulations,  not  the  main  ones  that  exist 
in  the  Mines  Act.     They  are  most  valuable  and  neces- 
sary. 

18.274.  Mr.  Arthur  "Balfovr:  I  think  you  are  of  VIF 
opinion  that  nationalisation  of  the  mines  is  not  neces- 
sary to  secure  proper  safety  and  health?  —  Certainly 
not  necessary. 
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18.275.  Private    enterprise    could    do    all    that    is 
necessary,    if    associated    sympathetically    with    the 
State,   with  regard  to  inspection,   new  acts,  and 
on? — I  think  so. 

18  276    You  are  of  opinion  the  profit  does  not  come 
before  safety  in  the  minds  of  the  present  owners  ?- 
Certainly,    in   my   experience,    profit   does   not   coi 
before   safety. 

18  277.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  definite  revision  of  the  Mines  Act  at  fixed 
periods,  so  as  to  bring  in  new  improvements  to  pre- 
vent explosions?— I  think  that  is  very  necessary,  in 
practice  it  is  done  by  the  Home  Office  by  introducing 
new  regulations,  but  it  is  always  governed  by  the 
last  Mines  Act. 

18278  Ought  it  not  to  be  a  definite  period,  say, 
every  three  or  five  years?-  -I  should  like  to  see  it. 
The  existing  Mines  Act  is  out  of  date  m  many 
respects  already. 

18  279.  Do  you  think  any  consolidation  of  the  coal- 
fields or'  of  the  collieries  and  districts  would  help  in 
connection  with  the  safety  and  health  of  the  mines P- 
I  do  not  feel  I  am  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject. 

18.280.  Now,   as  regards  the  housing  question.     A 
very' great  number  of  good  houses  have  been  put  up 
by  employers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ?- 

18.281.  Where  there  are  bad  houses,  it  is  not  due, 
or  certainly  not  entirely  duo,  to  the  employer  that 
those  bad  houses  exist? — I  think  some  of  these  bad 
houses  have  been  put  up  by  the  employers  perhaps 
50  years  ago,  or  more.     I  do  not  know.     Some  of  the 
Durham  houses  are  old  colliery  houses. 

18.282.  I  gather  from  your  precis  it  is  necessary  to 
educate  the  miners  up  to  the  desire  for  better  houses 
and  the  willingness  to  pay  higher  rents   for  better 
houses?— I   am  impressed   with  the  force  of   custom. 
In  some  districts  no  miner  would  think  of  asking  for  a 
house  for  2s.  a  week  or  expect  to  find  it  in  this  world. 

18.283.  If  he  was  living  in  any  town  he  could  not 
find  houses  of  that  kind?— I  do  not  think  so. 

18.284.  Are    you    in    favour    of    the    Minister  of 
Health?— Yes. 

18.285.  Do  you   think   such   a   Minister  of   Health 
should  have  control  of  the  health  of  the  miners  as 
well     as    the    general   population? — Certainly,   above 
ground.       There  may  be  difficulties  below  ground  of 
separating  health  from  other  subjects. 

18.286.  Great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  make 
the   provision   clear? — Yes,     at    present  the   medical 
officer  of  health  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the 
condition  in  the  mining  villages,  say. 

18.287.  As  regards  the  question  of  baths  and  drying 
arrangements  for  the  miners'  clothes,  if  the  provision 
of  baths  and  drying  arrangements  was  to  be  allowed 
by  the   income  tax   authorities   against   revenue   and 
made  compulsory  on  the  owners   and  miners  to   use 
them,  do  not  you  think  that  would  be  a  quick  way 
of  settling  the  question? — It  would  be  quick.     I  should 
gladly  have  supported  Mr.  Smillie  about  10  years  ago, 
that  is  to  say,  making  it  compulsory  on  both  sides, 
but  I  was  afraid  of  bloodshed  then,  and  that  was  why 
I  did  not  support.     I  found  there  was  such  a  strong 
feeling   against   it.        I   was   not   prepared    to    apply 
violent   compulsion   to    my    fellow    countrymen    when 
there  were  so  many  against  it.     I  do  not  know  how 
that  stands  now,  or  what  the  feeling  is  amongst  the 
miners. 

18.288.  I  think,  from  your  reply,  wo  may  assume  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  private  owners  that  baths 
were  not  generally  provided? — As  far  as  I  know,  not 
— it  was  certainly  not. 

18.289.  Where    do    you    find    that    strong    feeliug 
against  baths? — Where  I  went  in  the  mining  districts. 
It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  me:   I  was  very 
keen    about   baths. 

18.290.  On    which    side,    the    owners'    side   or    the 
miners'  side? — On  the  miners'  side.     I  did  not  think 
of  the  owners.     As  far  as  I  saw  the  owners  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  anything  and  were  anxious  to. 

18.291.  Do  you  know  under  the  Mines  Act  a  great 
deal  of  the  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  mines  was 
allowed   against  revenue? — Yes. 


Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Only  those  firms  paying  exec." 
profits. 

18.292.  Mr.    Arthur    Ealjour:    Would   it  not  be  a 
reasonable  way  of  applying  these  things,  such  as  baths 
and   drying    arrangements? — Certainly;    they    would 
be  part  of  the,  expenses  of  the  colliery. 

18.293.  They   would   not.       They   would  be   capital 
provisions  unless  provision  was  made  specially. 

less  special  provisions  were  made  and  the  Income  Tax 
agreed,  the  baths  would  be  capital  expenditure  and 
not  allowed  against  revenue? — That  is  to  say,  the 
capital  expenditure  in  setting  them  up  would  be? 

18.294.  Yes. — I    should    think    they    ought    to    bo 
charged  in  the  same  way  as  anything  else  connected 
with  the  colliery  is  charged. 

18.295.  I  point  out  to  you  the  bulk  of  the  welfare 
work  during  the  war  was  charged  against  revenue  by 
special  provisions  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

18.296.  And  that  helped  to  improve  very  consider- 
ably the  health  arrangements  in  this  country? — Yes; 
it  may  be  a  good  thing. 

18.297.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  On  your  first  page  you 
make  a  comment  about  the  prosecution  that  took  place 
and   about  a  man  being  very  ill-advised.       Was  not 
that  about  an  accumulation  of  gas  and  in  not  having 
proper  ventilation? — There  were  a  number  <jf  counts 
in  it,  but  that  was  one. 

18.298.  Accumulation  of  gas  and  not  taking  proper 
precautions  and  ventilation  to  remove  it,  and  also  very 
dusty? — Those   were  the  counts.     There  was   a   very, 
very  strong    defence.     They   were   taking   better    and 
much  closer  precautions,  as  far  as  I  know,  than  any 
other  mine  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

18.299.  We  had  an   explosion  at   Bentley   Colliery, 
where  three  or   four   men   were  burnt? — That  was   a 
small  explosion  from  a  gob  lire.     It  was  these  gob  tires 
that  made  them  so  very  anxious  to  take  precautions 
with   regard  to  ventilation   and   dust. 

18.300.  There  were  any   amount  of  gob   fires?— In 
Bentley? 

18.301.  Yes. — There  were  a  number  and  that  made 
them  so  anxious  and   in   the  other   pits   there. 

18.302.  Do  you  not  think  the  men  thought  that 

a  wise  precaution  for  the  protection  of  these -lives  ?— 
The  Home  Office  was  prosecuting  a  man  who  was 
not  doing  all  he  might  do  to  make  things  safe. 

18.303.  The    Home    Office  was    prosecuting    a   man 
who  was  not  carrying  out  the  Mines  Act.    Is  not  that 
correct? — The  prosecution  nearly  fell  through.     There 
was  only  one  technical  point. 

18.304.  Am  I  right  in  this  that  yoli  made  this  state- 
ment,  but  you   did  not  do   it,     'iat  is,   if  you  went 
down  Bentley  Pit  with  a  naked    ight  there  would  be 
no   fear   of    anything    happening.        You    made   that 
statement? — I  admitted  it. 

18.305.  You  made  it. — I  admitted  it.     I  said  there 
was  enough  coal  coming  out  of  Bentley  Pit  to  light 
any  of  the  capitals  in  Europe. 

18.306.  Gas? — If  it  was  converted  into  gas. 

18.307.  No. — There  was  gas  enough  coming  out  to 
light  Doncaster  if  you  could  collect  it — there  was  1-3 
per  cent. 

18.308.  You  would  not  be  surprised   if  I  told  you 
Yorkshire   miners   have   some   very   strange   opipions 
about    you    making    statements    like   that? — It   was 
Sir  John   Cadman   who  made   the  statement   for   the 
prosecution. 

18.309.  But  you   admitted    it?— Yes. 

18.310.  You  did  not  do  it,   neither   did   Sir   John 
Cadman.     Neither  of  you  went  down  with  naked  lights 
to  see  if  it  was  right  or  not? — We  should  have  been 
put  in  gaol  if  we  did,  and  rightly  too. 

18.311.  If  you  want  to  convince  us  you  ought  to 
have  done   it? — To   have   gone  round   with   a   naked 
light?      If   anybody  had  tried  to   do   that  I    should 
have  handed  him  over  to  the  .police. 

118,312.  That  is  what  we  thought  you  wanted  doing 
with,  handing  over  to  the  police  when  you  made  that 
statement? — All  I  meant  was  the  ventilation  was  very 
good  and  the  percentage  of  gas  was  a  long  way 
below  the  danger  limit. 
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18,3l;t.  1   do  not,  know  what  you  intended  to  say. 

1  knou  ill,'  , •lii-l -i  n  lelt  it  that,  wax  your  idea  of  a 
lid  \  inim-:'  My  statement  was  perfect!]  cli 

l->.:lll.  Yon  ivli-r  to  Hro<lM\ort.h  village  houftes  aiul 
von  talk  :ilx>i!t  miners  not,  lieinir  \\illmg  to  pay  more 
than  -k  ^"ii  do  know  at  Brodsworth  they 

l>a\   from  Be.   M>   lOs.  ii  \\evk?— Yes. 

l.'i.    \VoiiM    you    rail    that   a    modern    villa*;. 
They    :n-<'   \ei\   goud  houses. 

1-vili;.  An  they:-  \Vould  you  like  to  live  in  on- 

built  similar  to  what  tin-,  are  rosting  to  build cost 

of  labour  from  i_'17  10s.  to  11!)  a  house? — I  do  uot 
know  about  the  cost.  'Hint.  was  built  hy  tlio  late 
Sir  Arthur  Mai-kluim,  uho  h:id  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  all  having  good  things. 

ls,;U7.  1  adiiiit  at  onee  they  are  better  houses  th  >.i 
u'enerally  found  alK>ut  'that  locality.  They  re 
not  ideal  houses.  They  look  better  outside?— I  aduih 
they  were  aesthetically  designed  with  special  colours. 

JS.'il-v  Have  you  found  houses  at  Denaby  and 
(  adeliy  :-  You  spent  a  good  time  in  Yorkshire  and 

did  not  get  much  result  from  what  you  did? I  do 

not  know  those  houses. 

K.Ul).  Close  to  Doncasfter?— I  know  that  pit. 

is, 320.  Did  you  see  the  houses  at  Sharlston,  near 
Wakefieldr1— No. 

l-v.'l-'l.   Did    you    not    see    Whildale    Lane    ideal 

IIOUM'S.-        Xo. 

18.322.  Built   on    a  bog    soil — damp.     It    has  been 
decided  they  axe   not  fit  for  human  habitation,   but 
the  people  cannot  be  turned   out  because  there  are 
n.i  more  houses  for  them  to  go  into.     Do  you  remember 
that  explosion   that  happened  at  Altofts  in  1886  or 
1887? — I  remember  the  circumstances. 

18.323.  They  were  a  very  long  time  in  getting  any 
reform  with  regard  to  it.     You  complain  about  slow 
process   in    getting    compulsory    dusting? — The   facts 
were  not  known  then. 

18.324.  Do  you    not   know   miners   are   up    against 
dust   that   is   being   used,   and  it  is   causing  asthma 
and  bad  eyes? — I  do  not  know,  unless  that  is  where 
flue  dust  is  being  used. 

18.325.  You  come  down  one  day  and  I  will  take  you 
down,  and  you  can  have  a  dusting  and  see  how  you 
like  it? — Is  that  flue  dust? 

18.326.  It  is  ordinary  dust  that  is  ground  out  of 
tlie   Stone   and   Bind   from   Roof? — Where   is  this? 

18.327.  At  Denaby  and  Cadeby  and  in  some  places 
in   Doncaster,  and  really  all  over  Yorkshire? — I  have 
often  been  down  some  of  these  pits  myself,  and  I  did 
not  notice  anything  the  matter  with  them. 

18.328.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie :   You   are  looked  upon 
as  a   scientist  as  far  as  ventilation   and  health  con- 
ditions underground  are  concerned.    Is  it  not  rather 
a  dangerous  thing   to  say  that  you   could  go   round 
that  colliery  with  a  naked  light?       Was  it  a  good 
example    to   leave    with    the   men    there? — I    cannot 
remember  the  statement.     As  far   as  I   remember   it 
was  particularly  put  to  me  by  the  Home  Office  Coun- 
cil:    "  Could  you  go  round  that?     I  said  there  was 
a  good   deal  less  fire-damp   than   was  dangerous ;    it 
was   nowhere   near   the   explosive   limit."     I   have   a 
very  vague  recollection  of  this. 

18.329.  Were  you   giving   evidence  there  on  behalf 
of  the  company? — Yes,  I  was  in  defence. 

18.330.  Does  your   opinion   at   the  moment   depend 
upon   which  side  you  are   giving   evidence  on? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so.     I  was  very  strong  in  my  opinion 
in    that    case.     I   was    very    indignant   at  the  whole 
thing. 

18.331.  That   is   the   feeling   that   has  got   abroad, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  depends  upon  which  side 
you  are  giving  evidence  as  to  your  opinions  of  gas? 
— I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  evidence.    The  only 

1  have  given  evidence  in  were  where  I  had 
strong  opinions.  I  have  given  evidence,  very  strong 
evidence,  in  support  of  the  Home  Office,  for  instance, 
about  incompetent  firemen  in  Scotland. 

18.332.  I    suppose   it   might   be   taken  the  miners, 
if   it   is   true   that   Sir   John    Cadman    and   yourself 
made   this   statement,   might  have   taken   it  literally 
that    the  pit    was  really    in    a    fit   state   to   go   down 
with   a   naked  light.     Would   not  it  be  a  dangerous 
thing   to   believe? — Certainly.     If   they   do  not   read 
the  evidence  carefully  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing. 


18,333.  From  a  question  about  housing.  You  and 
I  went  ioiin,l  a  considerable  number  of  OOUM*  in 
Ayrshire? — Yes. 

18,33-1.  Do  you  remember  going  Into  some  of  the 
M  whore  the  women  said  three  times  in  a  year 

l IMS  pap-ie,!  tho  walls?— I  remember  the  damp 
M  which  Mr.  Robertson  did  not  refer  to  and 

I  should  have  referred  to  if  I  had  been  Mr.  Robert- 

son. 

18.335.  Do  you  remember  going  Into  one  house  as 
i  ''-.MI  as  a  new  pin  and  the  young  woman  in  it  was 
M   eloan   as  could   be,  but  she  had   to  put  paper  on 
tho  walls  three  times  in  the  first  year? — Yes. 

18.336.  Did  you  see  the  third  paper  falling  off  the 
wall    then? — The    impression    left    was    they    had    no 
damp  course  and  had  bad  leaky  roofs. 

18.337.  Were  there  any  houses  available   within   3 
or  4  miles  as  far  as  you  know  in  Ayrshire  that  the 
miners  could   get   with   the   exception   of   employers' 
houses,  and  they  were  all  about  tho  same  condition? 
Did  you  see  any  houses? — Not  at  that  place. 

18.338.  Did  you  see  a  house  fit  to  live  in  for  miles 
round  ? — Not  at  that  place,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

18.339.  Then  it  is  not  fair  to  say  it  is  because  those 
people  would  not  pay  more  than  2s.   or  3s.   a  week 
that  they  are  not  in  better  houses  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  into  better  houses.     If  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  into  better  houses  and  did  not 
go  you  would  say  that  was  true.     If  they  did  not  get 
any   houses  that  had   been   built  within  the  last   CO 
years  it  would  not  be  fair  to  condemn  them? — Sup- 
posing it  had  been  myself  and  I   found  I  could  not 
get  a  decent  house  if  I  wanted  to  work  at  the  colliery, 
I  should  never  work  at  the  colliery.     I  should  not  go 
there  at  all. 

18.340.  Supposing   you   shifted  to  another  district 
and  you  were  in  the  same  position  you  would  have 
to  shift  again.     You  would  shift  from  place  to  place 
until   you   found   a   decent  house? — Yes,   certainly. 

18.341.  It  would  take  some  shifting  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland? — There  were  places  where  we  were  told 
some  houses  were  available. 

18.342.  Some  of  our  people  have  shifted  to  America 
to  get  a  decent  house.     In  Lanarkshire  you  remember 
the  horrible  roads  where  the  filth  was  nearly  to  the 
front  door? — Yes. 

18.343.  Did  you  hear  a  woman  say  she  did  not  want 
tho  baths  at  the  pit  but  wanted  her  man  homo  as 
soon  as  possible? — I  remember  the  expression. 

18.344.  Have  you  seen  that  for  miles  around  there 
was  not  a  decent  house  to  be  got?     I  guarantee  you 
did  not  see  any  within  miles  of  that  place.     I  put  it 
to  you  only  in  one  case  of  the  enquiries  you  made, 
did  a  woman  say  she  did  not  want  baths  at  the  pit 
but  she  wanted  her  man  to  come  home? — That  is  not 
my  impression.     I  remember  one  woman  in  favour  of 
pithead  washing,   and  I  think  she  was  very  sensible 
and  good   about  it. 

18.345.  I    will  take   you   to   a   place   and   you   can 
cast  your   mind   back    to   a  place   you    and   I    know 
very  well,  and  the  only  place  in  this  country  where 
the    baths    have    been    established,    that    is   at    Mr. 
Fletcher  Burrows  at  Leigh.     You  have  been  there? — 
I   think  I  have;  I  am  not  sure. 

18.346.  Do  you  remember   Mr.   Burrows  saying  to 
us   that  if  he  stopped  the  baths   there  would   be  a 
strike  at   the  colliery? — I    am    not  sure  I  was   with 
you   at  the  time. 

18.347.  You    do    not   know   if    you   have    been    at 
Fletcher  Burrows'  ? — I  cannot  remember  now  and  that 
is  tho  only  reason  1  cannot  answer  your  question. 

L8,348.  You  are  aware  that  they  do  not  pay  any- 
thing for  the  baths  there  at  all? — No  doubt  it  is 
so  if  you  tell  me  so. 

18,349.  Do  you  know  that  if  you  go  down  another 
pit  and  thi  y  wanted  tho  men  to  come  up  the  other 
shaft  and  go  home  without  a  wash  they  would 
threaten  to  come  out  on  strike? — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that.  I  am  mire  this  matter  of  pithead  washing 
only  wants  to  be  introduced  and  understood  by  the 
men  and  all  concerned  for  it  to  become  established 
a's  a  custom  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Cornwall 
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18,360.  Did  wo  not  visit  many  places  in  Westphalia? 
—Yes. 

18.351.  Is  it  not  a  custom  that  a  man  must   not 
go   to   the   pit   with   his  pit   clothes  on? — Yes. 

18.352.  Do  you  remember  the  committee  you  were 
on  with  me  when  we  recommended  the  baths? — Yes. 

18.353.  Are   you   aware    that    the   Bill    introduced 
by  the  Government  was  going  to  go  through  without 
any  mention  of  payment  for  baths,  and  the  employers 
on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain 
had  put  into  the  Bill  the  clause  with  regard  to  it? — 
I  remember  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion that  recommended  them. 

18,364.  They  did   not  recommend   them? — I  think 
they  did. 

18.355.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Would  you  not  say  that 
the  houses  that  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smillie  are  of 
an   exceptional   character? — I   do    not   know   enough 
about  Scotland.     Certainly  in  other  parts  of  Scotland 
there  are  much  better  which  I  have  seen. 

18.356.  Is   not    the    tendency    of    deputations    who 
wish  to  examine  miners'  houses  to  go  and  examine  the 
worst  of  the  houses? — I  do  not  know.     I  examined  the 
houses  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  their  bad- 
ness. 

18.357.  I    recently    took    part   in    a   deputation   to 
Scotland  along  with  the  President  of  the  Board   of 
Trade   and   the   Controller   of   the   Coal   Mines.     The 
houses  which  we  were  asked  to  go  and  see  were,   I 
think,  picked  out  as  the  worst  houses  we  could  go  to. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  And  the  best. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Produced  by  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Did  we  not  say  the  best  houses 
were  at  Hamilton  Palace,  and  we  would  take  you  to 
see  them  there?  You  are  not  going  to  answer  that 
question.  You  know  it  is  true. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  It  does  not  bear  on  the  point. 
I  agree  you  brought  us  round  by  some  County  Council 
houses.  With  regard  to  the  employees'  houses  the 
deputation  was  taken  to  see  the  worst  houses. 

Air.  Robert  Smillie :  And  the  best. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

18.358.  Do  not  you  find  poor  houses  in  every  large 
centre? — Certainly,  and  shocking  houses. 

18.359.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
Scotland,    taking  the   large   cities  such   as   Glasgow, 
Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  who  are  living  in  single  and 
double-roomed   houses? — I    used    to   be   very    familiar 
with    it.        I   specially    investigated    these    things    in 
Dundee  and  I  was  familiar  with  it  in  Edinburgh  when 
I  was  a  medical  student. 

18.360.  Would   you   take   it  from   me,   the   greater 
part  of  the  population  is  living  in  ithese  houses.       I 
can  give  you  the  figures? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Single  room.  , 

18.361.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:    62  per  cent,    in  Edin- 
burgh, single  and  double;  63  per  cent,  in  Dundee;  65 
per  cent,  in  Paisley.      Is  not  the  problem  with  regard 
to  houses  a  national  problem?     It  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  mining  districts? — There  is  this  about  the  mining 
industry,    that   there   may   be   no   other   house   near 
available,  except  some  very  bad  ones. 

18.362.  You  would  agree,  I  suppose,  that  even  in  the 
mining  districts  the  position  has  been  essentially  pro- 
gressive?— Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  quality  of  the 
houses  has  gone  on  improving. 

18.363.  And  the  houses  being  put  up  are  of  a  good 
character? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  know  those  now  put  up 
by  mining  companies  are  good,  but  there  are  often  not 
enough. 

18.364.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  reconstruction 
work  with  regard  to  old  houses  going  on? — That  I  do 
not  know  about.     Old  houses  being  pulled  down? 

18.365.  Yes,   and   reconstruction  ? — I   do   not  know. 
I  am  quite  clear  a  lot  of  these  houses  Mr.  Smillie  and 
I  saw  ought  to  have  been  pulled  down,  and  done  away 
with  altogether. 

18.366.  Would  you   think  I  was   making   a  correct 
statement   if   I   said  the  colliery  owners  in    Scotland 
have   been    spending   many   thousands   a   year   before 
the  war  on    houses? — I    am    sure  your   statement    is 
correct. 


18,367.  With  a  view  to  improving  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  miners? — Yes. 

Chairman:  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Frank  Shutlle- 
botham. 

Sir  Adam  Nimino:  Might  I  suggest  that  the  cross- 
examination  of  this  witness  be  left  over.  These  are 
very  important  witnesses.  We  m'ght  have  the  proof 
put  dn.  I  suggest  we  should  carry  on  much  too  long 
if  we  began  to  cross-examine. 

Chairman :  1  hope  the  cross-examination  will  be 
confined  to  one  gentleman  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other.  We  are  nearly  three  days  behind  our 
time-table.  If  you  will  agree  to-morrow  morning  to 
put  off  your  Report  until  the  20th  July,  well  and 
good. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  support  that.  I  want  to  ask 
Dr.  Shufflebothani  and  Mr.  Walker  quite  a  number 
of  questions. 

Chairman:  Then  we  shall  not  finish  by  the  20th 
June. 

Mr.  R.  11.  Tawney:  I  suggest  we  might  sit  really 
late.  If  one  is  going  to  spend  the  evening  here  until 
half-past  seven,  we  might  as  well  spend  it  till  half- 
past  nine  or  ten. 

Chairman:  Are  you  willing  to  sit  until  10  o'clock? 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  We  cannot  do  our  work  to-day. 
Mr.   Robert  Smillie :    I  suggest  we  should   proceed 
for  a  time. 

Chairman :  I  had  hoped  the  last  witness  would  have 
been  cross-examined  by  one  gentleman  on  each  side; 
instead  of  that  it  was  not  so.  If  you  all  want  to  ask 
questions  we  cannot  finish. 

Mr.  JSvan  Wittipms :  I  think  we  should  not  take 
important  witnesses  like  Dr.  Shufflebotham  and  Mr. 
Walker  at  the  end  of  a  long  day. 

Chairman :  I  tell  you  frankly  the  Report  will  not 
be  finished  by  the  20th  June. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  There  is  still  the  alternative  to 
sit  on  additional  days. 

Chairman :    After  this  week,  are  you  willing  to  sit 
on  Mondays  and   Saturdays? 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    If  necessary 
Chairman:  It  is  necessary.     Then  after  next  we</h 
we  sit  Saturdays  as  well,  and  after  that  on  Mondayt 
and  Saturdays  as  well  as  the  other  days. 

Sir  Arthur  Durkliam:  Have  you  allowed  for  a  few 
days? 

Chairman:  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a  very  few. 
During  the  last  two  days  we  have  got  so  much  Ix-hind 
the  time  that  we  are  now  getting  into  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

Sir  Arthur  Uuckham:  Then  keep  us  late.  I  think 
those  few  days  are  more  important  to  us  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  suggest  two  things  might  be 
done.  If  you  say  two  to  cross-examine  on  either  side 
or  one  on  either  side,  then  we  can  make  up  our  minds 
with  regard  to  it. 

Chairman:    To-morrow,   Mr.  Webb,  will  you  cross- 
examine  Dr.  Shufflebotham,  if  you  want  to? 
Mr.  Kidney  Webb  :  Yes. 

Chairman :  Who  shall  we  say  on  the  other  side  ? 
Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  I  think  it  is  a  little  unfor- 
tunate to  limit  us. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  There  are  other  witnesses  who 
could  be  much  more  readily  passed  over. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  Who  are  these  after  these  wit- 
nesses ? 

Chairman :   There  are  about  50  left. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney.  If  we  have  any  more  of  the  sort 
we  have  had  during  the  last  few  days,  I  suggest  one 
on  each  side  would  be  ample  for  them. 

Mr.  Sidney  Wcbli :  We  have  put  off  a  good  deal, 
because  we  were  to  ask  Mr.  Walker.  It  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  selection  of  the  witnesses. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  We  might  be  able  to  cut  down 
some. 

Chairman  :  Would  the  Commission  like  to  adjourn 
now? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Could  wo  put  these  two  ,  roofs 
in  without  reading  them? 
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I'lniniiiiin:     I    <l<i    not     think    ue    ,-aii    do   that.      Wo 
must    have    lli<'   e\  idence    read.     I    I|D   ii'it   propose   to 
all    Dr.    Shufflebotham's   proof. 


•"'•    '•'-    II      <'"»i>r.r:    Could  wo  not  Uko  his  proof 
IHIU,  .ir.il  ha\.-  his  cross  examination  tomorrow? 
Ciiniriiinii  :    Wo   will  do  that  oorUinly. 


Dr.     KlIANK    SlIllfVLEUUTIIAM,    Sworn     Hid    K\a  nn  IP  -i|. 


l-vll'iv  I  Iiniiniuu:  1  hclic\c  you  aic  a  Master  ni' 
Arts  and  Doctor  "I  Medicine  nl  Cambridge;  11  Justice 
ol  tin-  Peace,  and  Medical  .\d\iscr  to  the  Minislry  of 
Munitions,  Member  o!'  tin'  Chemical  Warfare  Com- 
mittee, ami  that  sun  haw  contributed  a  number  of 
articles  on  industrial  disease*  to  tin-  Medical  Journals, 
mid  that  you  are  :\  Medical  lieleree  under  the  Work 
Compensation  Act  for  the  North  Staffordshire 
DIM  i 

H,:Ui!>.  1  will  road  first  of  all  that  part  of  your 
I,,,,,,!  which  deals  with  accidents  in  mines.  You 
.-.ay  :  — 

••  With  repaid  to  the  number  of  accidents  in  mines 
thr  Commission  already  has  information  on  this  point, 
ami  I  .strongly  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  diminish, 
not  only  the  number  of  accidents,  both  fatal  and  non- 
but  efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  non-fatal  accidents  so  that  recovery  may 
take  place  in  a  shorter  time  and  the  period  of  in- 
capacity for  work  be  thus  diminished. 

1  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  spite  of  legisla- 
t  ion.  since  1893  there  has  practically  been  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  which 
01  cur  in  the  mines  of  this  country  year  by  year.  In 
addition  to  1,300  fatal  accidents  there  are  more  than 
160,000  non-fatal  accidents  which  occur  from  the 
nature  of  the  men's  employment.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  are  dis- 
abled for  two  to  four  weeks  than  for  any  other  stated 
period,  and  roughly  speaking  there  are  50,000  miners 
injured  every  year  in  such  a  way  as  to  incapacitate 
them  for  work  for  between  one  and  three  months, 
while  the  number  of  injuries  which  cause  incapacity 
between  one  and  two  weeks  is  extremely  small,  being 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Almost  as  important 
as  the  yearly  death  roll  is  the  number  of  miners  who 
are  incapacitated  each  year  and  who  have  not  re- 
co\ered  at  the  end  of  one  year,  this  number  amounting 
to  .something  like  12,000  per  annum. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise,  in  speaking  of  the 
question  of  accidents,  the  importance  of  injury  as 
a  causation  or  aggravation  of  disease,  especially  of 
tuberculosis.  This  is  a  subject  I  refer  to  in  detail 
in  my  Milroy  Lectures,  which  I  delivered  before  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians  in  1914. 

A  cidents  do  not  mean  in  the  miner  simply  broken 
limbs  or  sprained  backs,  but  the  injury  may  set  up 
a  sequela  of  symptoms  which  show  that  diseases  of  a 
MIV  Serious  nature  may  arise  or  may  be  intensified 
as  a  result  of  the  original  accident. 

I  believe  that  the  ambulance  arrangements  at  all 
collieries  are  most  efficiently  organised,  so  that  serious 
•  ascs  can  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hospital  centres 
with  all  possible  speed,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  large  proportion  of  injuries  arising  out  of  the 
employment  in  the  mines  consist  of  sprains  of  muscles 
and  joints,  particularly  of  the  lojn  muscics,  some- 
thing more  should  be  done  for  such  cases.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  miners  disabled  in  these  ways 
treated  at  home  under  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Scheme,  where  the  treatment  simply  consists  of 
applying  liniments  prescribed  by  the  panel  doctor. 
This  treatment  amounts  to  no  treatment  at  all.  If 
they  were  treated  seriously  as  disabled  soldiers  in  the 
hospital  have  been  treated  I  feel  sure  that  the  dura-' 
tion  of  the  incapacity  for  work  might  be  halved. 

There  should  be  provision  in  all  colliery  centres 
for  massage  and  electrical  treatment,  so  that  the  men 
who  are  injured  in  the  mine  can  have  the  best  atten- 
tion and  treatment  at  convenient  centres.  This 
treatment  would  be  of  the  highest  value  in  dealing 
with  case,  of  neurasthenia,  which  are  intractable 
unless  a  systematic  treatment  is  carried  out  in  the 
early  stages.  Again,  through  the  lack  of  proper 
treatment  and  the  small  amount  which  is  paid  to 
the  disabled  man  from  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Fund,  in  the  majority  of  ^ases  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
proper  food  and  runs  the  risk  of  getting  into  debt 


Him  is  it  possible  for  u  disabled  man  who  require* 
special  nourishment  on  account  of  hit*  disi.nility  to 
keep  himself  and  his  wile  and  family  on  26s.  a  week? 

I  suggest  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
the  better  after-treatment  of  injuries  which  would 
include  massage  and  electricity  for  suitable  cases, 
especially  those  of  fractures  and  sprains,  and  that 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  payment*  should 
be  increased,  so  that  the  disabled  men  should  obtain 
proper  nourishment  and  be  relieved  from  financial 
anxiety. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  weekly  payments  of 
compensation  be  increased,  it  is  an  inducement  to 
malingering  or  exaggeration  of  symptoms.  In  mj 
experience,  working  men  who  are  disabled  through 
injury  and  who  can  claim  compensation  are  no  more 
likely  to  exaggerate  their  symptoms  than  patients 
we  find  in  better  circumstances  in  private  practice." 

Then,  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  Miners' 
Nystagmus,  which  is  a  well-known  disease,  and  on 
which  you  have  written  a  long  memorandum. 

Then  we  come  to  your  recommendations,  and  then 
you  say,  "  With  a  view  of  improving  the  health  con- 
dition of  miners,  I  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions:— 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  reducing  the  tem- 

perature of  hot  scams  in  the  coal  mines, 
and  that  a  temperature  of  not  greater  than 
77°  F.  (wet  bulb)  be  regarded  aa  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  worker.  (This  is  the 
standard  adopted  in  France.) 

2.  That    the   question   of    increased   candle-power 

of  the  miner's  safety  lamp  be  considered 
without  delay.  In  my  opinion  this  work 
could  be  carried  out  most  efficiently  by  a 
small  committee  of  experts  specially  selected 
for  this  purpose." 

18.370.  Is  that  to  remedy  Nystagmus?— That  is  so. 

18.371.  And  then  you  say:    "3.  That  the  housing 
question  of  miners  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical  way 
and  with   all  possible  speed.       4.  That  investigations 
be  made  as  to  the  causation  and  prevention  of  sue  K 
miners'  diseases  as  beat  hand,  beat  knees  and  the  skin 
diseases  to   which  miners   are  specially   prone."     Do 
you  include  in  that  ankylostomiasis? — I  do  not  mean 
ankylostomiasis,  but  diseases  such  as  inflammation  of 
the   skin   and   septic   rashes  set  up   by   the  action  of 
pit  water  and  other  conditions. 

18.372.  Then    you  say:     "In     my    opinion,  these 
questions    would    be   most   efficiently    investigated    by 
the   Medical    Research    Committee,     (o)    That   means 
he  taken  to  ensure  the  best  possible  after-treatment 
for  miners  who  sustain   injuries  or  contract  diseases 
which   are  directly   due  to  their  employment   in   the 
mine." 

I  have  read  all  your  views  with  regard  to  accidents 
in  mines,  and  I  am  going  to  read  your  views  with 
regard  to  nationalisation.  "  With  regard  to 
the  'nationalisation  of  mines,  I  have  not 
sufficiently  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  aspects 
to  give  an  opinion  that  is  worth  very  much. 
All  that  I  would  say  is  that  the  Coal  Mines  Act, 
1911,  gives  full  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  such  general  regulations  to  prevent  dangerous 
accidents  and  to  provide  for  the  safety,  health,  and 
convenience  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines,  but 
it,  does  not  appear  that  he  has  availed  himself  of 
his  powers  in  thin  direction  to  any  extent. 

The  record  of  the  Home  Office  with  regard  to  the 
health  conditions  of  miners  is  very  disappointing. 
On  their  own  initiative  they  appear  to  have  done 
very  little,  and  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
Medical  Department  dealing  with  mines  attached 
to  the  Home  Office.  Whether  improvements  would 
be  made  under  a  Scheme  of  Nationalisation  is  on* 
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that  the  future  can  only  tell.  The  great  lever  to 
bring  about  such  improvements  is  undoubtedly 
public  opinion  and  the  attitude  that  this  Commission 
takes  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 

"  Should  nationalisation  come  about  or  not,  1 
strongly  urge  that  there  should  be  a  Ministry  of 
Mines,  with  a  Medical  Department,  the  lieua  of 
which  should  not  be  in  a  subsidiary  position  (as  the 
medical  advisur  to  the  Factory  Department  is  at 
the  Home  Office),  but  that  he  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Minister's  Council,  with  free  access  to  the 
Minister." 

18.373.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  else  you  would 
like  me  to  read,  I  will  certainly  do  so.     I  have  read 
your  valuable  memorandum  upon  the  causation  and 
prevention  of  miners'  nystagmus,  but  I  do  not  think, 
unless  you  desire  it,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  whole 
of  that?— I  do  not  think  so,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
points  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  attention. 

18.374.  What    are    those    points?— I    think,    with 
regard  to  the  introductory  remarks,  something  ought 
to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  to  which  miners  are  subject  as  the  result,  in  my 
opinion,  of  the  conditions  of   their  employment.      I 
think  that  that  is  particularly  important  in  view  of 
the  comparatively  early  age  at  which  miners  give  up 
their  work,  and  the  small  percentage  of  miners  who 
are  found  actually  working  in  the  mines  at  over  the 
age   of   50. 

18375.     I  will  read  that: 

"  The  Registrar-General's  report,  however,  cannot 
be  said  fco  represent  the  whole  picture  of  the  health 
conditions  of  miners,  as,  it  will  be  easily  understood, 
he  i9  dealing  with  dead  men  and  not  with  those  who 
are  alive.  Mv  own  impression  is  that  working 
miners  are  a  healthy  set  of  men.  The  coal  mining 
industry  is  a  selective  industry,  in  which  there  are 
uo  light  jobs,  and  unless  a  man  is  strong  in  wind 
and  limb  he  is  unable  fco  carry  out  his  arduous  duties 
f'l  the  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continual  work- 


ing in  the  mine  undoubtedly  produces  wear  and  tear, 
which  is  shown  very  clearly  in  miners  over  40  or  45 
years  old.  Arterio-sclerosis,  or  degeneration  of  the 
blood-vessels,  is  very  frequently  found  in  its  initial 
stages  in  miners  between  these  years,  and,  speaking 
from  an  experience  of  16  years'  work  in  a  coal  mining 
district,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  percentage  of  men 
working  underground  over  55  years  old  is  relatively 
small. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  miners  should  be  pre- 
disposed to  this  general  wear  and  tear  when  one  con- 
siders, not  only  the  arduous  nature  of  their  work, 
but  that  they  are  working  practically  in  the  dark  and 
very  often  at  high  temperatures,  with  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  <a  good  deal  of  moisture." 

18.376.  What  is  the  next  point  you  would  like  me 
to  read? — I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  question  of 
temperature  in  mines. 

18.377.  You  say  in  your  proof  under  "  Temperature 
of   Mines  "  :  — 

"Great  Britain  istheonly  European  country  in  which 
there  is  no  legislation  to  regulate  the  temperature  at 
which  men  work  in  coal  mines,  and  I  think  that  this 
country  should  be  brought  into  line  with  the  other 
principal  European  countries,  and  employment  for- 
bidden in  workings  where  the  wet  bulb  thermometer 
reading  is  so  high  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  I  am 
not  going  to  lay  down  what  the  limit  shall  be.  That 
should  be  a  matter  for  full  consideration.  But  when 
we  realise  that  the  Lancashire  weaver,  the  Stafford- 
shire potter,  and  the  oollieries-in  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  are  protected  against  working  in  tem- 
peratures recognised  to  be  injurious  to  the  health,  I 
do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  legislation 
should  do  at  least  as  much  for  the  coal  miner  in  this 
country." 

18.378.  Is  there   anything  else  you  want   to  draw 
attention  to? — I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  most  of 
the  other  points  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  Haldane. 


(Adjourned  to  io-morrow  morning  at  10.30.) 

SECOND    STAGE— THIRTEENTH    DAY. 
THURSDAY,  I.TTH  MAY,  1919. 


PKESENT  : 

THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 
MK    ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 


MR.  It.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIR    ADAM    NIMMO. 


SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 

MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 

MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 

MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 
SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  MoNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


fe'tr  Allan  Smith :  Sir,  before  you  proceed  with  the 
further  examination  of  the  witness,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  question  I  put  to  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne 
yesterday.  I  asked  whether  he  was  giving  personal 
evidence,  or  giving  evidence  officially  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Office.  He  replied  that  he  was  giving  the 
official  view  of  the  Home  Office.  I  do  not  know* 


whether  it  is  possible  for  us  to  accept  the  official 
view  of  a  Government  Department  from  the  hands 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  without  having  an 
authority  from  the  Minister  in  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment justifying  us  in  accepting  the  views  of  the 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  as  the  official 
views  of  a  Government  department.  I  do  not  know 
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whether   a  Government  department   can  give   official 

, .\  nlence  nl'  that,  description  without  committing  tho 

nmciit    us   a    whole,   and    having  regard  to    tho 

answer   uliii-h    Sir   Malcolm    Drlcvingno   gave    to   me, 

I    should    like    to   know   exactly   where  we    lire,   and 

whether  tin'  evidence  that  he  has  given,  being  ofli'-i  il 

eviilciK  e  mi  tho  part  of  the  Home  Office,  is  the  <>lli. ml 

!  of   tho  (ioM-i  nniciit  on   the  points  upon  uiinli 

oke. 

f'/uii'i -innn  •   That  is  a  very  important  question,  and 
I   am    very   glad   you   have   raised   it.     I   had  better 
sa\    »hat    my    personal   view    was,   and    then    I    will 
enquiries.     A    number  of  gentlemen    who  have 
given    f\  nli  in c    from    various    Government    depart- 
In^    lieen   careful  to  put  nt  the  hond  of  their 
that    the  witness  only  expresses  his  own    vio» 
anil   nut    tho  view  of  tho  Ministry.     My  own   view    is 
lh.it   sir   Malcolm   Delevingno  is  in  tho  same  position, 
and  a.s  lie   \\as  giving  evidence   of  \\liat   his  personal 


views  were  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  authority 
to  commit  tho  Home  Office,  but  I  ihould  say  certainly 
nut  the  (iovornment.  That  is  my  own  viow,  l>n 

r. in    make   enquiries. 

Nil    Minn  Smith:    My  difficulty  is  that  the  answer 
ho  gave  stated   that  he  was  giving  tho  official 
mid  not  his  personal  view. 

r/i.n'i  mini :    As  soon  as  I  get  the  shorthand  note  I 
w  ill  look  at  tho  iin.su  IT  and  make  nntjiiiricH.    I  an. 
glad   you  havo  mentioned   tho  point,  because   it  had 
escaped  me. 

NM  .\ilirin  JVtmmo :  Sir,  would  you  give  me  an 
"j.|.oi-Minity  at  some  time  to  make  a  personal  explann- 
tion  to  Mr.  Smillio  on  a  question  which  he  raised 
yesterday?  Ho  is  not  here  this  morning;  otherwise 
I  would  havo  taken  the  opportunity  now,  with  your 
permission. 

Chairman:  Yes,  certainly.  As  soon  as  he  comes 
you  can  do  that. 


Dr.   FRANK  SHUKFLEBOTHAM,  Recalled. 


K37!>.  Hir  Adam  \immo:  (To  the  Witness.)  In  tho 
fourth  paragraph  of  your  precis  you  deal  with  certain 
mortality  figures.  What  year  have  you  taken/  I 
have  taken  tho  figures  that  appeared  in  the  last 
Registrar-General's  Report.  They  are  the  figures 
prior  to  the  war. 

1 S3SO.  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  in  dealing 
with  your  figures,  where  you  contrast  the  mortality 
in  respect  of  the  miller  with  the  mortality  as  a  whole, 
to  have  excluded  from  the  larger  figure  the  mortality 
in  respect  of  the  miner? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  question. 

K3S1.  When  you  deal  with  the  figure  of  175  I 
•  >u  include  in  that  figure  the  mortality  applicable 
to  the  miner? — That  is  so. 

1^,382.  And  thereby,  of  course,  you  reduce  that 
average  considerably? — Yes. 

18,383.  Of  course,  by  taking  the  figure  that  you 
use  later  you  increase  the  average  by  bringing  in  the 
figure  of  the  miner? — That  is  so. 

l-v.'iS4.  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  in  making 
the  comparison  that  you  have  done,  to  have  excluded 
from  the  larger  figure  the  mortality  in  respect  of  the 
miner?-  I  think  it  would  have  made  it  clearer. 

H.:)><5.  I  see  that  you  speak  of  the  mining  industry 
as  an  exclusive  industry? — A  selective  industry. 

18.386.  In   what  sense     do  you  use   that  word?--l 
u-r  it  in  this  sense— that,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  who 
is  a  weakling  is  unable  to  work  in  the  mine.     It  is  ai; 
occupation  for  strong  men,   and  both  men  and  boys 
must  be  physically  fit  before  they  are  able  to  work 
in  a  mine. 

18.387.  Would  you  not  say  that    as    a    matter    of 
general   practice  the   sons  follow  the  fathers   in  con- 
nection with  this  industry? — That  is  so. 

18.388.  It  may  be  merely  an  argument    that    the 
miners  as  a  class  are  a  virile  body  of  people? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

18.389.  I  see  you  lay  great  stress  on  the  question 
of   nystagmus.     I  do   not  wish  to  go  into  that   very 

ly,  but  may  I  ask  you  if  it  is  the  general  medical 
;  hat  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  cause 
of   nystagmus? — That   is   so. 

1 1.390.  You  think  it  is  undoubtedly  proved  that  it 
is  due  to  poor  light? — Yes. 

19.991.  It  has  nothing  to  do,  has  it,  with  the  angle 
of  inclination  at  which  the  men  work  constantly? — 1 
do  not  think  so. 

18.392.  You  think  that  is  entirely  disproved P— Yes, 
js  is  entirely  uisproveu,  ana  it  is  disproved  trom  u«i 
vn.:t  that  one  never  finds  miner's  nystagmus  in  coal 
pits,   or  in   ironstone   mines  where   naked  lights   are 
used.     It  is  an  unknown  disease  in  those  pits. 

18.393.  You  have  not  any  view  that  the  coalowners 
stand  in  any  way  in  the  way  of  the  best  light  being 
secured? — No.    I    do    not   think   so.     The   only  thing 
is,   I   think,   that  a   certain   amount  of  responsibilitv 
devolves  not  onlv  upon  the  coalowners,  but  also  upon 
the  men  in  not  having  insisted  upon  something  being 

to  improve  the  lighting  conditions  of  the  mine, 
especially  when  one  realises  that  miner's  nystagmus 
i.-»  the  commonest  of  all  industrial  diseases  in  this 
pountry, 


18.394.  So  that  from  tho  humanitarian  aspect  of  tho 
subject  tho  coalowner  is  interested  in  doing  the  very 
best  possible  to  secure  the  best  light  for  the  men?- 
Certainly. 

18.395.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  past  he  has  dono 
n  good  deal  to  encourage  research  in  that  direction, 
has  he  not? — That  is  eo. 

18.396.  After  all,   as  to  what  is  the  best  light,  or 
what  is  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  securing  tho 
best  light,  is  a  matter  for  careful  scientific  investi- 
gation ? — That  is  so. 

18.397.  And     when     expert     opinion     has     decided 
upon  the  best  light  that  can  be  used  you  have  no  doubt 
that,  so  far   as  the   coalowners   are   concerned,    they 
would  welcome  that  light? — I  feel  sure  they  would. 

18.398.  I  notice  you  say  a  good  deal  about  the  housing 
question   in  relation  to  the  men,   and  you   say  that 
the  houses  that  have  been  provided  have  been  houses 
for  miners  and  not  homes  for  miners:    Do  you  think 
that   these    remarks   apply   only  to  miners'  houses?  — 
No,  I  do  not,  but  I  think  that  the  housing  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time   is   deplorable.     I   do  not   think  it  is  worse  for 
miners   than   for  other  classes    of     the    community, 
except  in  so  far  that  a  miner  is  occupied  in  a  dirty 
occupation.     As  a   rule  he   has  a  large   family,    and 
with   his   dirty  work   and  dirty  clothes,   it   is  all  tho 
more   important   that  his  housing  conditions  should 
bo  even  better  than  those  of  working  people  engaged 
in  other  industries. 

18.399.  I  suppose   you   would    take    the    view  that 
the  public  authorities  have  had  powers  by  which  they 
might  have  brought  about  very  considerable  improve- 
ment?— That  is  BO. 

18.400.  Have  they  exercised  those  powers? — In  my 
opinion,   no. 

18.401.  So  that  the  problem  that  is  involved  is  one 
that  probably  concerns  the  public   authorities  much 
more  than  it  doe*  the  employers? — It  concerns  them 
quite   as   much. 

18.402.  Do  not  public  authorities  act  very  largely 
from  the  public  view  point;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  public 
opinion,  after   all,   that  is  the  driving   force  behind 
either   local   or    imperial   legislation? — Well,   I   think 
th's    with    regard    to   the   housing   question.     So  far 
as   my   experience  goes — and  I    have  had  six   years' 
experience  on  the  Staffordshire  County  Council — what 
I  found  was  that  the  County  Council  would  draw  up  n 
report  on  the  housing  conditions  in  a  given  district 
and  would  send  on  the  report  with  recommendations 
to  tho  local   authority   and  that   the   local   authority 
never  put  them  into  operation. 

18.403.  Do  you  think  that  taking  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  men  themselves  there  has  been  any  very  strong 
demand  or  any  demand  at  all  for  better  housing?-  I 
think  there  has  been  of  late  years. 

18.404.  Do  you  mean  since  the  war  began? — Yes. 

18.405.  And  probably  since  this  Commission  began 
to  sit  more  than  at  any  other  time? — I  have  not  hn-1 
tho    opportunity   of    making   observations    since    the 
Commission    hngan   to  sit. 

18.406.  I  think  you   make  special   reference  to  the 
question  of  housing  accommodation  in  Scotland? — Yeg. 
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\_Cniitiiineil. 


16,407.  H*ve  you  any  personal  experience  of 
housing  accommodation  in  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

16  408.  Do  vou  know  the  mining  districts  m  Scot- 
land well?— I  cannot  say  that  I  know  them  well,  but  1 
know  Ayrshire. 

18409  Have  you  spent  any  considerable  time  in 
investigating  the  housing  question  in  Scotland  f- 
No  but  I  should  like  to  say  this.  \Vhen  I  obtained 
this  information  I  wrote  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  each  mining  county  in  Scotland  and  I  made 
these  remarks  on  the  strength  of  the  reports  which 
were  sent  on  to  me. 

18  410.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  You  made  them  on  the 
reports?— Yes,  I  made  them  on  the  reports  and  any 
supplemental  questions  that  I  might  have  put  to  the 
medical  officer. 

18.411.  .Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   Apart  from  Ayrshire  do 
you  know  the  problem  from  a  close  personal  investi- 
gation?—No,  I  do  not. 

16.412.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  or 
the    problem    of    the    single  apartment    in    Scotland 
generally  ?— Not  personally.    I  only  know  it  from  the 
reports  which  I  have  received  from  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health. 

18.413.  Do  you   know  the  extent  of   that  problem 
apart    altogether    from    the    mining    population?— I 
heard  you  say  something  on  this  point  yesterday. 

18.414.  I   would  like  to  give  you   some   figures   to 
show   you  the   extent   of    this  problem    in    Scotland 
generally  and  I  take  first  of  all  the  single  apartment 
houses.        The   figure   that   I    have   as    applicable   to 
Glasgow,  for  example,  is  this:   that  14  per  cent,  of 
the  population  is  living  in  one-roomed  houses;  that 
in  Dundee  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  living  in 
one-roomed  houses;  that  in  Edinburgh  6  per  cent.  «f 
the  population   is  living   in  one-roomed  houses ;  thai 
in  Aberdeen  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  living 
in  one-roomed  houses.     I  put  it  to  you  that  these  are 
not   centres   that   contain   any   considerable     mining 
population  at  all? — That  is  so. 

18.415.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  them  do  not 
contain  any  mining  population? — That  is  so. 

18.416.  And  yet  these  figures  go  to  show  that  a  con- 
siderable   portion   of    the    population    in   Scotland   is 
living  in  single  apartments? — Yes. 

18.417.  Apart  altogether  from  the  mining  position? 
— That  is  so ;  but  I  think  they  show  something  else — 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  at  once  to  remedy 
these  evils. 

18.418.  Yes.  I   am  not  objecting  to  that  view,  bit 
I  merely  wish  to  bring  out  this — that  you  are  here 
dealing  with  a  very  big  question.     Is  that  not  so?- 
Yes.     A  national  question. 

18.419.  Do    you    know    anything    of    the    figures 
applicable  to  Scotland   as  to  the  population   that  is 
living   in   one   and   two-roomed   houses? — I   have  not 
got  the  figures  at  hand,  but  I  have  seon  thorn. 

18.420.  I  mentioned  some  of  these  figures  in  examin- 
ing Dr.  Haldane  yesterday. 

.S';Y  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  Could  we  have  these  figures 
put  in  to  save  our  time?  I  cannot  see  with  regard  to 
the  housing  in  every  part  of  Scotland  what  relation 
it  has  to  the  mining  industry.  You  have  appealed  to 
us  to  save  time.  I  do  not  see  the  relation  unless  we 
indict  other  industries  as  well  as  the  mining  industry. 

.Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  submit  that  a  considerable 
Indictment  has  been  brough  forward  against  the  min- 
ing industry  in  respect  of  its  housing  accommodation, 
and  that  it  is  suggested  by  way  of  argument  that  that 
is  a  special  reason  for  .nationalising  mines.  I  am 
bringing  forward  these  figures  to  show  that  this  is  a 
very  much  wider  problem  altogether,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  national  point' of  viow. 
I  submit  within  that  position  my  questions  are  per- 
fectly relevant. 

Chairman:   Yes. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  I  do  not  want  to  traverse  more 
ground  than  is  necessary. 

Chairman  :  Yes.  You  have  not  many  questions  to 
ask,  I  am  sure.  We  will  get  the  figures  put  in  because 
time  is  valuable. 

.Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Yes,  I  will  not  take  up  more 
time  than  is  necessary.  I  gave  the  figures  yesterday, 
but  if  the  figures  are  to  be  put  in  I  will  'not  delay 
over  them.  •  • 


Chairman:  Sir  Adam,  we  had  not  the  advantage 
of  having  your  advice  and  assistance  when  we  had 
our  first  enquiry,  but  when  the  first  enquiry  was  on 
there  was  put  in — no  doubt  every  Commissioner  except 
myself  read  it — a  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Housing  in  Scotland.  You  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion there,  and  it  is  before  the  Commissioners.  There 
are  only  about  500  pages  to  read. 
'•Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  The  figures  which  I  have  given 
are  taken  from  that  report,  and  it  is  a  very  exhaustive 
report. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:    May  we  have  -permission 
to  cross-examine  on  this? 

Chairman:  No,  we  have  it  all  in  the  report.   Every- 
one has  read  the  report,  I  am  sure,  except  myself. 

18.421.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   (To  the  Witness.)    I  put 
this  as  a  general  question — that  in  Scotland  you  have 
a   very  large  percentage  of  the  population  living  in 
either  a  one-roomed  house  or  in  two-roomed  houses  ?- 
That  is  so. 

18.422.  Aad  you  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  a 
problem  that  specially  refers  to  the  mining  industry? 
— Not   particularly.     It  refers  to   the   whole  housing 
question. 

18.423.  And  that  it  is  in  no  sense  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  the  nationalisation  of  mines? — Not  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

18.424.  On  the   question   of   housing   I   should   like 
just  to  say  this.     You  refer  to  the  fact  that  you  had 
taken    the    question    up    with    the    various     medical 
officers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  before  you 
submitted  your  evidence? — I    did  it   some   time   ago. 
This  information  with  regard  to  housing  was  pre-war 
information. 

18.425.  Do  you   know   Dr.   John    T.     Wilson,     the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lanarkshire? — I  know 
him  through  writing  to  him. 

18.426.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  a  man  in  a  public 
position  ? — Certainly. 

18.427.  And  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  and 
scientific  attainment? — Yos. 

18.428.  We  have  had  his  report  quoted  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  enquiry  and  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one 
or  two  things  he  says  about  single  and  double  houses. 
In   the  report   which   was   previously   referred   to  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  hero,  he  says  this:    "It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  public   mind   should   be  cleared   of 
any   sickly   sentiment   as  to   the  supposed  evils  of   a 
one-apartment  house.     Thorp  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
real   demand    exists    for    such    houses,    and    they    are 
suitable  for  young  married  people  as  well  as  for  old 
couples  whose  families  have  left  them  ;  in  othor  words, 
for  the  two   extremities  of  married   life.     The   great 
danger  in  one-apartment  dwellings  is  their  liability 
to  bo  occupied  by'  a  grown-up  family  quite  able  to  pay 
for   better    accommodation.     Assuming,    however,    all 
one-apartment    houses     are    only    used     by     married 
couples  with  one  or  two  young  children,  or  by  elderly 
couples  who  have  no  families  at  all,  what  objections 
can  be  urged  on  the  ground  of  health  when  they  are 
provided    with    suitable   domestic   and    sanitary     con- 
veniences?"    Do  you  know  whether  in   Scotland   the 
minor  has  shown  any  very  strong  desire  for  a  better 
house  by  being  willing  to  pay  for  it? — No,  I  do  not. 

18.429.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  we  ought  to  regard 
it  as  a  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  miner 
that   if   he   wishes   for   a   better   house   he  should   be 
willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  he  does? — I  suppose 
so.     May  I  ask  what  was  the  object  of  reading  that 
long  statement   from   the  Medical  Officer  of  Lanark- 
shire's Report?     Did  you  ask  me  to  accept  it  or  not '' 

18.430.  No,  I  put  it  before  you  as  the  view  of  an 
eminent  medical   man   in  dealing  with  houses  of  one 
and  two  apartments  in  a  country  where  there  are  a 
large  number  of  these  houses? — Did  you  wish  me  to 
agree  to  it  or  not? 

18.431.  Do  you  agree  with  it? — I  do  not,  certainly. 
I  think  that  it  is  pitiable  that  a  statement  like  that 
should  be  put  in. 

18.432.  I  am  only  taking  it  out  of  the  report  which 
has  been   already  referred  to.     I  think  we  all  ngrw 
that  the  miners'  houses  should  be  made  as  good  as  it. 
possible? — Exactly. 

18.433.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  actual  facts 
of  the  situation  and  that  situation  is  a  broad  national 
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one.     Now,    roming   to  the   question   of   accidents   in 

mini's,  I  see  you  say  on  pa{j;e  2,  under  that  heading  : 
c'ps  lie  taken  to  cliiiiinisli,  not  only  tin-  nnmhe, 
,it  arml, 'ills,  hoth  fatal  and  IHMI  fatal  "  What  steps 
<lii  you  siiL'f.'ssI  !J  In  dealing  with  this  question,  I 
think  it  is  most  import  ant  that  there  slmulil  be  a 
periodic  review  <if  the  precautions  taken  in  cadi  mine 
to  diminish  accidents  on  similar  linos  to  what  took 
plan'  some  years  ago  when  the  Koynl  Commission  sat 
to  rniisi<li>r  those  questions.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  improvements  arc-  made  from  time  to  time  in 
certain  mines  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  number  of 
accidents.  By  reviewing  the  whole  situation  periodi- 
cally, I  foel  certain  that  all  mines  would  adopt  the 
very  host  methods  to  prevent  accidents.  Further.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  these  accidents  in  every  mine 
should  he  notified,  if  not  week  by  week,  certainly 
month  hy  month,  in  the  same  way  that  notifications 
of  diseases  are  notified,  and  they  should  be  published, 
not  only  in  (Jovei-nment  reports,  but  in  all  the  local 
pa]n*rs,  so  that  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
mines,  whether  they  he  managers  or  men,  would  be 
really  put  on  their  test  to  do  their  best  to  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents,  not  only  year  by  year,  but  month 
hy  month.  I  feel  certain  that  this  would  create  a 
public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  convinced  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents. 

18,434.  Your  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  secure  a  pro- 
gressive policy? — That  is  so. 

H.  UtV  Hut  you  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
methods  that  are  adopted  to-day  to  prevent  acci- 
dents are  not  up-to-date? — Oh  no,  but  I  think  that 
thev  could  he  improved. 

18,436.  By   investigation?— That  is  so. 

18,4;!".  And  by  building  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past? — Yes. 

K  UK  I  take  it  you  would  agree  that  the  process 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  of  course  continuous? 
—Quite.  Another  point  I  would  like  to  raise  on  this 
question  is  this:  I  feel  sure  with  an  improved  illu- 
mination of  tho  mine  that  the  number  of  accidents 
will  he  reduced. 

18.439.  I   see   that  you    suggest  that   there  should 
In'  provision   in   all  colliery  centres  for  massage  and 
electrical  treatment,  and  so  on? — I  do. 

18.440.  Do  you  suggest  that  these  facilities  should 
be   provided    free;   that   is  to  say,  that  there  should 
lie  no  charge  upon  the  workmen  for  providing  these 
facilities?     I  should  think  so. 

H.I  11.  You  think  they  ought  to  ho  provided  free? 
—I  do. 

18,442.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  un- 
willingness now  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  under- 
go this  treatment?— I  know  of  none,  and  I  should 
say  that  if  there  is  any  unwillingness  it  will  soon 
disappear.  From  my  own  experience  I  know,  with 
regard  to  discharged  soldiers  who  have  l>een  injured 
in  such  a  way  that  they  require  massage  and  electri- 
cal treatment,  that  there  is  a  great  desire  on  their 
part  to  obtain  this  treatment,  and  I  think  this  educa- 
tive influence  which  is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
will  certainly  reflect  upon  the  mining  industry  in 
which  there  are  so  many  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

1^.443.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Coalowners'  In- 
surance Associations  do  or  do  not  adopt  methods  of 
securing  massage  and  electrical  treatment? — I  can  say 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  that  where  it  is 
available  in  large  hospital  centres,  the  men  are  en- 
couraged to  undergo  this  treatment,  and  in  centres  in 
North  Staffordshire,  where  it  is  not  available,  the 
coalowncrs  in  certain  cases  have  actually  paid  for  this 
treatment  to  bo  carried  out  on  the  advice  of  tho 
colliery  doctors  or  their  medical  advisers. 

18,444.  1  think  we  would  all  agree  that  it  must 
he  in  the  interests  of  the  employer  to  keep  his  work- 
men as  fit  as  possible? — Yes. 

I'v-ll").  When  you  come  to  deal  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  mines,  has  there  been  any  exhaustive 
analysis  made,  or  any  complete  record  of  the  tem- 
peratures in  British  mines? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
.41(1  It  has  not  been  done  in  any  thorough  or 
organised  way?— The  only  investigation  that  T  know 
nf  on  this  point  was  made  some  years  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor  Cadman  and  Mr.  Walley,  who,  I  believe,  was 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines.  So  far  as  I  am 


aware,   that  is  thn  only   report   that   ban  bo«n   mud.- 
upon  this  subject. 

lx,  147.  D.I  you  think  the  inrentigationn  that  hare 
1  .....  "  ""ide  I'xve  gone  far  enough  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  them  as  to  existing  temperature*  P 

I  should  think  so. 

your  view  that  the  temperature  of 
BrttUn  mine's  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  beP—  In 
certain  warns  or  certain  mini's,  certainly. 

18,449.  Of  course  the  temperature  must  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  mine?—  That  ii 


, 

Mr.  Jltrlieri  Smith  :    Not  necessarily. 

Xi'r  AAam  Nimmo:    Unless  artificially  doalt  with. 

Mr.  llfi-tirrf  Smith  :   No,  not  necessarily. 

Witneu:  No,  it  depends  upon  the  depth  of  tho 
mine  plus  the  temperature  generated  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  seam  minus  the  cooling  effect  of  tho 
ventilation. 

18,450.  Sir  Adam  Ammo:  You  have  a  variety  of 
circumstances  to  take  into  account?  —  Yea. 

18,4")  I.  I  notice  under  the  heading  of  "Tempera- 
ture of  Mines  "  you  suggest  that  it  is  not  desirable 
for  you  to  lay  down  what  the  limit  of  temperature 
should  be,  but  when  you  come  to  your  recommenda- 
tions you  do  proceed  to  lay  it  down?—  I  simply  put 
that  in  because  I  felt  certain  I  should  be  asked 
something  on  this  point.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for 
consideration. 

18.452.  This    is   merely   a    personal    view    on    your 
part?—  Yes.     The  whole   of  my  report   is  a  personal 
view. 

18.453.  Then  under  the  head  of  "  Nationalisation  " 
you    rather   suggest,   I    think,    that   while   the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  full  powers  to  carry  out  such  safety 
regulations  and  health  regulations  as  he  desires,  he 
has  not  exercised  these  powers  as  ho  ought  to  have 
done?  —  That  is  so. 

18.454.  I    suppose    it    is  a  fact    that   we    all  need 
probing    up   in    these    matters?—  Do    you    mean   you 
personally  or  the  Home  Office? 

18.455.  I  mean  the  State  does  not  seem,   upon  its 
own  initiative,    to  go  very  far   in    these   matters?— 
I  do  not  think  it  does  anything  with  regard  to  im- 
provement in   the  working  conditions  of   mines. 

18.456.  You   do   not   suggest   it   merely  stands  and 
looks  on,    do  yon?—  Well,  I  think   it  does,    and    if   I 
may  I   will  support  that  statement  by  reading  from 
the   Act.     According  to  section  86,    paragraph   1,   of 
the  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1911,  it  says:   "  The  Secretary 
of  State  may  by  order  make  such  general  regulations 
for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the  persons  acting 
in  the  management  of  mines  or  employed  in  or  about 
mines  as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  prevent  dan- 
gerous accidents  and  to  provide  for  the  safety,  health, 
convenience    and    proper    discipline    of    the   persons 
employed    in   or   about    mines."     This    was    in    1911, 
and  since  1911    I   am   not   aware  that   the   Secretary 
of   State  has  done  anything  to  improve   the   working 
conditions  of   mines  with   regard   to  either   tempera- 
ture or  illumination,  or  with  the  object  of  reducing 
the  number  of  diseases  which  undoubtedly  arise  out 
of  the  employment. 

18.457.  You  think  he  could  have  done  a  great  deal 
more   if   he  had  been    active  in   the   matter?  —  I   am 
sure  he  could. 

18.458.  Is  not  a   State  Department   very   much   in 
the  position  of  an  employer  in   this  matter;   that  it 
merely  acts  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it?  —  It  may  be  so. 

18.459.  And    would    the    employer    under    the    in- 
fluence of   public  opinion   be  just  as  likely  to  go  as 
far  as  anybody  else  if  left  freer1—  I  think  in  certain 
instances,  yes,    but   one  wants   a   general   raising   of 
the  standard  throughout  tho  whole  industry. 

18.460.  Is  there   not   a   different  outlook  upon   in- 
dustry  generally  since  the  war  took    place?  —  Yes,   I 
think  there  must  be. 

18.461.  Are  not  the  employers  themselves  more  alive 
to    all    the    necessities    of    the    case   since    the    war 
developed?  —  I  think  so. 

1*.  Ki2.  Do  you  not  think  the  new  spirit  which  has 
been  created  will  carry  industry  as  far  as  can  b<? 
reasonably  expected:'  I  am  not  so  certain,  unless 
those  responsible  avail  themsoives  of  all  the  informa- 
tion that  they  can  obtain. 
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18.463.  Yon  rather  suggest  the  State  has  not  done 
very  much,    but   it   has   been  left   to  iteelf    in    that 
direction? — I  think  it  has  done  hardly  anything  in 
this  direction. 

18.464.  You    are    not    here    to    suggest    that    the 
nationalisation  of  the  mines  is  going  to  bring  about 
this  position  ? — Oh,  No  1 

18.465.  You    do    not    express    any    view    in    that 
direction   at  all? — No,  I  do   not. 

18.466.  I  take  it  that  the  question  of  health  is  not 
one  that  is  confined  to  the  mining  industry.     Is  it 
your  view  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  on  particular 
national  lines? — No.     I  think  the  health  of  the  miner 
is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  health  of  work- 
people employed  in  other  industries.     It  is  the  only 
industry  where  over  one  million  men  are  employed, 
and  it  is  the  only  underground  industry,  and  I  sup- 
pose one  might  say  that  it  is  the  pivotal  industry  of 
the  country. 

18.467.  If  there  were  a  Public  Health  Department, 
could  there  not  be  within  that  Department  concen- 
tration upon  the  special  problems  of  mining? — There 
could  be,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  as  satisfactory 
as  if  these  questions  were  dealt  with  separately. 

18.468.  Could  they  not  be  dealt  with  separately  in 
connection  with  such  a  Department? — I  am  not  sure. 
I   have    not   very    much   faith    in    these    Government 
Departments. 

18.469.  Do   you    mean    none    of    them? — Not    very 
many  of  them.     I  would  like  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
way    in    which    tuberculosis    was    dealt    with    by    a 
Government   Department.     That    was   brought   under 
the  Local  Government  Boaid  and  was  pi't  under  the 
supervision  of  medical  officers  of  health,  who  are  not 
experienced  in  the  clinical  side  of  tuberculosis,  with 
the  result  that  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
a  failure  throughout  the  whole  ci  the  country. 

18.470.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :    In  your  recommenda- 
tions you  give  a  temperature  of  77°  Fahr.,  wet  bulb, 
as  the  maximum   which  you   would   permit.     I   want 
to  ask  you  whether  it  is  the  actual  wet  bulb  tem- 
perature or  the  difference  between  that  and  the  dry 
bulb  temperature? — It  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  dry  bulb. 

18.471.  So  that  you  would  say  a  temperature  of  77° 
wet  bulb  with  a  dry  bulb  of  (say)  82°  would  be  worse 
than  a  wet  bulb  temperature  of  82°  with  a  dry  bulb 
of  about  90°?— That  is  so. 

18.472.  Is  it   not  rather  a   mistake  to   prescribe   a 
definite  wet  bulb  temperature  in  this  way? — If  I  am 
bound  to  answer  that  question  yes  or  no,  I  say  it  is, 
but  I  think  the  whole  question   is  one  for  full  con- 
sideration..    I  think  it  is  a  matter  in  which   there 
should  be  some  limit. 

18.473.  If  you  are  going  to  prescribe  a  limit  is  not 
the  difference   between   the   wet   and   dry   bulb   tem- 
perature    what    you     would     prescribe  ?— But     there 
must  be  a  maximum. 

18.474.  Yes,  a  maximum,   but  not  an  exact   maxi- 
mum of  this  kind? — No,  perhaps  not. 

18475.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  With  regard  to  Work- 
men s  Compensation,  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you  any 
questions  about  that.  Have  you  seen  in  the  "  Morn- 
ing Post"  of  to-day  an  announcement  that  the 

vernment  have  appointed  a  Committee  on  the 
matter?— I  have  not;  I  never  read  the  "Morning 
Post." 

8,476.  They  have   appointed   a   Committee   to   in- 
stigate the  whole  question  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion.    With    regard    to    nystagmus,    your    memoran- 
dum is  exceedingly  clear.     I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that 
they    have    appointed    a   committee   to    consider    the 
°A*      ;™Pr.oved   safety   lamps?— I   believe   the 

ffice  hurried  up  last  week  in  the  matter. 
18477.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money.    You    realise   that 
we   have    not   only    to    enquire    into    the    social    oon- 
itions  of  the  miners,  but  to  try  and   make  up  our 
ds,    if    we    can,    whether    nationalisation    would 
improve  those  conditions  ?— That  is  s<  . 

8,478.  In  replying  to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  I  under- 

>d  you  to  say  that  you  had  very  grave  doubts  (I 

I  am  interpreting  you  correctly)  as  to  whether 

tionalisation    would   have    any    beneficial    effect?— 

IB  ?TO    TO,  iv°"  are  "Sht  in  assuming  that. 

.   Would  you  put  it  in  your  own  way?— Mv 
own  view  about  it  was  this.    I  have  no  opinion  at 


all  upon  nationalisation — I  want  to  be  perfectly  ck». 
on  that  point.  With  regard  to  the  health  conditions 
of  miners,  I  think  that  great  improvement  can  be 
made  without  nationalisation. 

18.480.  But   I    thought   you   said   your    experience 
led  you   to  have   no   faith   whatever   in   Government 
Departments  in  that  connection? — That  is  so. 

18.481.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  of   Munitions? — Yes. 

18.482.  Would  you  think  it  true  to  say  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  has  not  studied  the  health  of  the  millions 
of  people  who  were  under  it? — Certainly  not;  I  did 
not  say  every  Government  Department. 

18.483.  Forgive  me,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference. 
I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  what   we  are   deciding 
here  is  the  relative  merits  of  leaving  mining  under 
private  ownership  with  a  Government  Department  or 
Departments  interfering  with  or  trying  to  interfere 
wth  its  methods  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand   the  direct  ownership   of   the   mines,   making  a 
Government  Department  directly,  and  not  by  way  of 
intererfence,     responsible    for    the    conduct    of    the 
industry.     Can  you  not  see  a  very  clear  distinction? 
—Quite. 

18.484.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  that  is  entirely 
the  difference  which  has  obtained  between  the  conduct 
of  the  Home  Office  in  regard  to  health  in  mines,  and, 
secondly,   the  conduct  of   the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
in  relation  to  the  factories  for  which  it  was  directly 
responsible? — That  is  so. 

18.485.  If  that  is  so — and  this  is  the  point  at  issue 

would  not  that  rather  lead  you  to  revise  your  opinion? 
—I  cannot  say  yes.     One  is  dealing  with  conditions  in 
times  of  war,  and  the  other  is  dealing  with  conditions 
in  times  of  peaoe. 

18.486.  Dealing  with  a  mine,  it  means  of  course  that 
the  men  have  to  be  congregated  together  or  segregated 
almost  from  the  rest  of  the  population  sometimes,  and 
it  requires  a  certain  number  of  men  to  work  the  mine. 
Now   take   the  Holytown   Mine.     430   were  employed 
there.     There    were   107    two-apartment    houses,    one 
storey,   brick-built,   with   no   damp  proof  course   and 
no  garden  and  the  scullery  used  as  a  washhouse,  no 
boilers,  and  there  were  36  pail  privies  and  18  open 
ash-pits.     Can  you  imagine  any  Government  Depart- 
ment allowing  those  conditions  to  obtain? — No,   and 

I   do  not   think  any   coalowner,   if  he   were  building   - 
afresh,  would  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

•Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  These  houses  belong  to  my  own 
company,  and  I  submit  that  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Robertson  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  untrue. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  It  is  in  evidence  taken  on  oath. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  It  may  be,  but  if  you  call  for 
the  facts  to-day  you  wiH  see  they  are  quite  different. 
That  report  is  in  1910,  and  these  houses  were  all 
reconstructed  before  the  war. 

Chairman :  We  will  call  a  witness  as  to  that,  if  you 
will  let  us  know  the  witness  you  desire  to  call.  Mr. 
Hodges  is  quite  right.  Of  course  we  entirely  accept 
your  statement,  and  no  doubt  it  is  perfectly  accurate, 
but  as  a  matter  of  order  Mr.  Hodges  points  out  that 
that  has  been  given  on  oath,  and  we  had  better  call 
some  one  to  deal  with  it. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Yes,  it  will  be  brought  out  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  later. 

18.487.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  Now  remember  what 
mining  is.     You  have  to  build  houses.     You  said  in 
reply   to   Sir  Adam  Nimmo   that   it   was   a   national 
question.     I  put  it  to  you  that  houses  in  connection 
with  miners  are  something  more  than  a  national  ques- 
tion     They  do  pertain  to  the  mine,  because  of  the 
need  to  bring  people  together  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mine,  and  therefore  the  housing  becomes  almost,  as 
it  were,  part  of  the  direct  operations  of  the  mine?— 
Yes. 

18.488.  Does  that  not  also  lead  you  to  modify  the 
opinion  which  you  expressed  in  concurrence  with  Sir 
Adam   Nimmo?     It  is  a  national   question,   I   agree, 
but  does  it  not  bear  upon  the  operations  of  the  in- 
dustry as  m  many  industries  it  does  not  do?— It  does 
to  a  large  extent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what   \ou 
say  would  apply  to  other  industries— to  furnace  work 
or  pottery  work;  the  people  have  to  live  somewhere 

anra  A     y  M  near  to  their  work  as  is  convenient, 

18.489.  But   this   is    a   case  where   you   have,    as   it 
were,  rather  suddenly  to  bring  together  a  number  of 
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in, 'ii  to  work  in  a  particular  industry,  as  the  Gnu  m 
nient.  had  to  do  or  thought  of  doing— and,  I  put  it 
will  .-till  do  it  at  C'liopstowr'— Yes. 

KI'.M).     ll;m>     \<>li     hocll     to    Chepstou   i-         Nil. 

Kll'l.    Do     yof     kiuiw     what,     (I,,,     <;,,  ;     ,|M| 

there,? — No,  1  have  only  read  in  the  papers  what  tli,,\ 
liavo  done. 

18,493.   It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  see  it  yourself  wit  li- 
mit reading  it  onl\  in  tli,.  papers.    Do  you  know 
:il  (  hepstow  iiiul  lilot(  hley  there  are  beautiful  garden 
cities     I    saw    t hem    iii    November   last.     They    were 
.•(1    ih, -n,   mid    they    are    beautiful  garden    cities 
he    latest     t\pe.       'I'li.-ii     is    another    Government 
department     doing     exactly     what     you     know      tin. 
Ministry  of  Munitiuiis  (lid  in  connection  with  similar 
work.     Wherever  it  had  occasion  to  bring  workpeople 
her,   it   did  it   under  circumstances   of   appalling 
ditlieulty    with    regard    to   labour   and    material,    but 
nevertheless  it  housed  the  workpeople  to  the  best  of 

•bility  !-      Quite  so. 

K193.  Have  you  ever  known  that  to  be  done  save 
in  the  rarest  cases  by  private  employers? — No;  of 
course  there  are  Port  Sunlight  and  Bourneville. 

IS.  194.  Are  not  they  the  rare  exceptions?— Quito 
so. 

KI95.  No    matter    what    political    party   were    in 

-.  do  you  not  think  if  a  new  pit  was  sunk,  say 

in  Sussex  or   Kent,   and  a  new  field  was  discovered, 

that  the  Government  would  put  up  houses,  and  good 

houses,   for  the  people?— -I   do. 

IS,  |<)!i.   \Vheu  you  know   the   conditions   which  you 
elf  have   denounced   here,  do   they  not   amount 
to  a  denunciation  of  the  industry  in  that  respect  as 
carried  on? — Do  you  mean   at  the  present  time? 

18,497.  Yes,  or  any  time  within  the  last  20  years? 

It  is  a  ic  tin  tion,  but  I  do  not  know  that  one  ought 
to  denounce  the  industry  any  more  than  the  general 
public  for  allowing  such  conditions.  I  think  the 
nsibility  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  for 
years,  on  the  local  public  authorities  who  have  not 
risen  to,  even  when  these  matters  have  been  brought 
before  them,  and  have  not  taken  advantage  of,  the 
powers  they  have. 

18,493.  Is  it  possible  for  a  local  authority  to  deal 
with  matters  of  housing  that  can  only  be  dealt  with 
in  a  regional  way.  Is  "it.  not  a  fact  that  in  relation 
to  mining  districts  you  ought  not  to  put  up  houses 
in  the  districts  of  the  Local  Authority,  but  they  ought 
to  be  put  up  with  proper  transport  accommodation 
to  the  mines? — That  is  so. 

18. 499.  How    could    that    be    done    by    the    Local 
Authority? — The  Local  Authority  has  power  to  close 
insanitary  houses. 

18.500.  Again    and    again    have  they   not   tried    to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  mine  owners  with  unsatis- 
factory  results? — In  the  last   few  years   that  is   so; 
it  is  because  building  operations  have  been  suspended. 

1-v'iOl.  Are   you   not  able  to  make  up   your   mind 
about  this   after  your   knowledge  of  what   has  been 
done  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.     Do  you  doubt 
ould  be  done  by  the  Minister  of  Mines? — I  can- 
not say  I  have  considered  that  question 

•  18,502.  Have  you  looked  at  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Coll  is?— Yes. 

18.503.  Do  you  know  he   said  he  could  get  things 
done  more  quickly  with  national  factories  than  with 
private  factories? — I  saw  that. 

18.504.  Let  me  bring  yoti  to  the  point  to  be  decided 
at  this  Commission,  the  question  of  interfering  with 
industry   on  the    one  hand   and  the   owning  on   the 
othor.     If  you  wanted  to  take  care  of  a  house  which 
do   you    think    would    produce    the  best  results?     Do 
yon  think   it  would  be  better  to  own  the  house  and 
to  have  your  own  servants  in  it;  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  house  to  be  owned  by  somebody  else  with  that 
person's  servants  and  you  could  only  interfere  by  war 
of  making  rules  and  sending  an  occasional  inspector? 
-  The  first  condition  of  things. 

IS.oOii.  You  blame  the  Home  Office.  What  is  the 
Homo  Office  doing  in  regulating  over  3,000  individual 
mines  owned  by  1  ./>00  different  colliery  companies. 
owner!  by  all  sorts  of  people,  some  responsible  and 
some  respectable,  others  not  at  all  responsible — what 
would  you  do  without  an  army  of  inspectors  to  go 
to  every  mine  once  in  every  three  months? — They 
could  do  a  great  deal  by  creating  public  opinion. 
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18,606.  Do  you    know    tho    regulation*   Mint   round 
w«rt-  I    again   and   again.     Th.-y 

thewi  formal  noticed  and  they  have  hud  no  munition - 

I          not  awaro  of  that. 

18,5(17.  Do  nut  you  know  the  dreadful  accident* 
that  occurred  within  a  short  period  of  th«  Homo 
•  liing  tin  attempt  to  nutk«  the  mine  owner* 
do  things;  the  Inspector  has  been  there  and  Mid 
do  it,  and  they  take  advantage  of  th«  law  and  do 
not  do  it,  and  that  is  followed  by  a  dreadful  acci- 
dent?— I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

18.508.  Is  it  not  what  you  would  expect  to  occur 
under  a  system  of   interference? — I  am  not  sure  of 
that.     What  I  feel  is  there  i*  a  good    leal  ,,l     I  will 
not   say   carelessness  or   callousness   on    tho    part  of 
the  employer  and  tho  men.     I  think  there  is  a  per- 
sonal anxiety  on  tho  part  of  every  individual  t<»  make 
the  working  conditions  as  perfect  as  possible.     'It'..,. 
has  not  boon  the  force  of  public  opinion  behind  tho 
industry  to  raise  the  standard  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested. 

18.509.  You    yourself    have    had    examples    to-day. 
You   heard   the  one-roomed  house  defended   here  by 
a  Coal   Commissioner  after  sitting  on   this  Commis- 
sion,   which   has   gone   on   for   weeks,    yet   you  have 
faith  in  public  opinion  to  act  in  that  manner. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  did  not  defend  single-roomed 
houses.  I  referred  to  certain  facts  in  connection 
with  them. 

18.510.  .Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    It  was  put  that  a 
one-roomed  house  was  good  enough  for  young  peopl* 
and  old  people? — I  think  it  is  monstrous. 

18.511.  Yet   you    still    have  faith    in    a    policy    of 
interference? — I  think  the  word    "  interference 
your  own. 

13.512.  Is  not  the  Coal  Mines  Act  an  interference? 
— It  says  what  you  must  not  do. 

18.513.  It  is  entirely  a  system  which  does  its  best 
so  far  as  it  can   by  writing  down  on  paper  to  say 
there  must  be  this,   there  must  be  that.     If  explo- 
sives are  used  they  must  be  used  tinder  certain  con- 
ditions ;  the  managers  must  have  certain  conditions. 
The  State  does  not  directly  own  its  own  house  and 
in  this  matter  puts  its  own  house  in  order? — It  does 
not.     This  is  a  kind  of  policeman's  job. 

18.514.  If   that   book   were   to  be  carried   out  you 
would  not  want  100  inspectors  but  several  thousands. 
If  you  were  to  get  anywhere  near  carrying  that  book 
out  as  written   in  the  letter  and  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written  it  would  need  thousands  of  inspectors  and 
well-paid   men   and   able    men     both     physically  and 
mentally  to  see  that  it  was  carried   into  effect.     Is 
it  not  common  sense  that  it  is  so? — I  am  not  sure 
of  that,   if  you   get   personal   responsibility   in   each 
mine. 

18.515.  Do  you  get  personal  responsibility  in  each 
mine.     Is  it  not  the  fact  there  is  evidence  to  show 
things  are  neglected?     Is  it  not  the  fact  that  acci- 
dents "have    occurred    again    and    again    because  f-f 
neglect?     Do  not  you  urge  that? — I  do. 

18.516.  Think     of     our     present     inspectors.     You 
blame   the   Home   Office.     What   is  it   to   do?     Is  it 
to   put   up    a   new   palace   in   Whitehall   to  house  a 
tremendous   staff   of   clerks  to   receive  thousands   of 
reports    from    inspectors    to    see    that    this    Act    is 
carried  out? — I  hope  not. 

18.517.  You    yourself,    after    considering  this,    say 
you  hope  not.     I  say  it   is  the  only  way  to  get  it 
done. 

18.518.  Chairman:    Your    questions,   Sir    Leo,   are 
very  long,  and  the  witness  does  not  get  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  in  even   half  an   answer.     Your  re- 
marks are  very  valuable,  but  we  want  to  get  answers. 
Dr.  Shufflebotham,  do  you  know  what  the  lost  ques- 
tion was? — No,  I  do  not. 

18.519.  Kir     L.    Chin-.Z'i     .Vino/:    You    have    3,000 
mines,    and    do   you    really  think    that  those    mines 
could  be  thoroughly  inspected  from  year  to  year  with 
the  present  number  of  inspectors? — No,  certainly  not. 

16,620.  How  many  do  you  think  it  would  want?- 
Tho  evidence  I  am   giving  to  this  Commission   only 
deals  with  health  questions.     I  want  that  to  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  opinions  ..i, 
thinzs  I  do  not  know  and  do  not  understand. 

1«..~21.  I  do  not  doubt  that.     Y,  t  you  said  in  your 
evidence   you   had   no   faith    in    Government    depart- 
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monts,  and  you  blame  in  your  precis  the  Home  Office 
for  what  it  has  done  ? — For  what  it  has  not  done. 

18.522.  I   put   it   they  cannot  do  more  with  their 
given  material  ? — I  think  they  ca'n.     The  Home  Office 
has  known  with  regard  to  miners'  nystagmus  that  it 
is  the  commonest  occupational  disease  known,  and  J 
cannot  find  out  how  they  have  tried  to  diminish  the 
disease  in  any  way  whatever.     There  is  another  group 
of  diseases  known  as  beat  hand  and  beat  knee.     That 
has  not  been  considered  at  all.     I  consider  the  Home 
Office  are  the  people  to  have  brought  these  subjects 
before  somebody  and  to  have  done  something  or  to 
hare   suggested   something  to   diminish  the    amount 
of  suffering  produced,  and  the  amount  of  incapacity 
for  work.     I  give  those  as  two  illustrations. 

18.523.  Have  you  noticed  in  that  particular  class 
of  disease  the   Ministry  of   Munitions   did   make   in- 
\.'stigation — take  T.N.i1.  poisoning? — I  agree. 

18.524.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  department 
which   is  subject  to   interference   and   a   department 
that   ha's   direct  responsibility.     That   makes   all   the 
difference  in   the  working  of  the  people   in   the   de- 
partment?— That  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  believe 
the   Home  Office  are    not   the   people   to   carry   this 
out,  because  it  is  a  kind  of  super  police  office. 

18.525.  There  we   come    to    agreement? — I    believe 
inyself  that  a  better  condition  of  things  would  accrue 
from  the  Ministry  of  Mines  with  a'  Medical  Depart- 
ment,   the    head    of    which   should    be   a    responsible 
director  of  the  Ministry. 

18.526.  Do    not    you    think   there   would    be   great 
difficulties   if   the    Ministry   of   Mines    did    not   own 
the  mines  and  was  not  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word 
responsible    for   what    it   owned? — That   is    a  matter 
I  have  not  had  time  to  consider. 

18.527.  Do  not  you  think  it  has  been  rather  proved 
in    the    war? — There    is    no    doubt    with    regard    to 
factories  and   filling  stations  where   very   dangerous 
occupations   have   been  carried  out   the  Government 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  method  of  manage- 
ment. 

18.528.  Mr.    K.    H.     Tawney:   First    as    to    your 
statistics,  you  compare  the  disease  rate  among  miners 
with  that  among  all  occupied  males.     That  is  a  per- 
fectly correct  statistical  method.     It  is  the  ordinary 
way  to  compare  the  rate  amongst  part  of  the  aggre- 
gate with  the  rate  amongst  the  aggregate  itself? 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Registrar  General's 
Report. 

18.529.  That   is  the   thing   done   every   day   by   all 
statisticians? — Yes. 

18.530.  I  think  you  point  out  with  regard  to  this, 
the  rate  of  sickness  due  to  respiratory  diseases  must 
bt>  taken  as  being  very  high  among  miners,  and  is  a 
set  off  in  a  way  against  the  disease  of  phthisis,  which 
is  low?— I  put  it  clearer  than  that.  My  view  is  this, 
that  up   to  very   recently   there  have   not  been   the 
opportunities  of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  in  many 
chronic    respiratory    diseases.     With    the    new    infor- 
mation that  has  been  obtained  through  using  more 
refined  methods  of  diagnosis,  a  great  many  cases  that 
were  supposed   to  be  simply    chronic    bronchitis    or 
asthma  are  really  tuberculous  in  origin. 

18.531.  That   is   to  say.   there  is  a  ra.gged  margin 
between  the  two?_There  is  no  ragged  margin  when  a 

roper   and  systematic   examination   is  made      Sup- 
pose a  man  is  examined  with  a  stethoscope    it  is  im- 
sible    to    ascertain    in    a    great    many    instances 
»hether  he  is  suffering  from  bronchitis  or  tubercu- 
his   sputum    is    examined    bacterioloeically 
you  can  say  definitely.     If  his  chest  is  X-rayed>  one 

°a?QSSL  ?      ^y  what  is  the  ^rect  diagnosis. 

IB.odJ.  Is  what  you  mean   that  when   the  correct 

s  made    the  rate  of  disease  from  phthisis 

mid  be  rather  higher  than  now  appears?— That  is 

SO. 

18  533.  The  low  rate  of  phthisis  must  not  be  taken 
at  its_face  value?— That  is  so. 

.  You  point  out  mining  is  a  selected  industry, 
that     you   mean,    in   the   first   place,    it   recruits 
stronger  boys  for  the  mines?— Yes 

In  the  second  place,  it  involves  exhausting 

,  and  therefore  the  age  at  which  men  leave  it  is 

comparatively  low  compared  with  other  occupations' 

-That  is  so.     One  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  out 


of  every  six  or  seven  miners  is  injured  every  year, 
apart  from  those  that  are  killed.  Many  thousands 
are  incapacitated  in  some  way  or  another  and  they 
do  not  return  to  the  mines. 

18.536.  The   consequence  is  an    elimination   of   the 
weaker  men  in  favour  of  the  stronger:' — Yes. 

18.537.  To   draw   the   conclusions   from   the   health 
of   the  latter   would   be   as   reasonable     as     to    take 
the  health  of  the  population  by  the  health  of  the  men 
in  the  Army? — Or  football  players. 

18.538.  They  are  a  highly  selected  class?— Yes. 

18.539.  You  gave  some  figures  about  infantile  mor- 
tality. Can  you  tell  us  what  the  causes  of  that  are.  I 
understand  infantile  mortality  is  higher  in  the  textile 
districts  and  the  mining  districts? — That  is  so. 

18.540.  About   the    textile   districts,    we   have   our 
own   opinion;    what    about   the    mining    districts? — I 
think  in  the  mining  districts  it  is  due,  probably,  to 
two  causes :  the  housing  conditions  and  large  families. 
There  is  a  high  birth  rate  amongst  miners,   and,   if 
the  housing  conditions  are  poor,   it  operates  against 
the  children,  and  with  the  large  families  the  children 
do  not  have  much  individual  attention. 

18.541.  You   say   houses     ought   to   be   adapted     to 
families  and  not  families  to  houses? — That  is  so. 

18.542.  Could  you  particularise  a  little  more  as  to 
what  you  mean  about  the  housing  conditions?     When 
you  say  bad  housing  conditions,  do  you  think  of  the 
percentage  of   overcrowding? — I   think  of   the   whole 
question.     The   question   is   not   only   the   number  of 
rooms,     but    the     sanitary   conditions,    whether     the 
windows  open  or  not  or  whether  the  only  ventilation 
is  through  the  front  door.     One  is  entirely  on  a  very 
big  question. 

18.543.  Have   you    considered   how   far   the   special 
requirements  of  the  miners'  occupation  aggravates  the 
bad  housing  conditions?    A  miner  gets  dirty,  and  has 
to  wash  at  home.     If  there  are  three  men  in  a  family 
washing  at  home,  then  that  is  less  healthy? — No.     I 
tffink  I  said  to  Sir*  Adam  Nimmo  that  I  thought  that 
whilst  the  housing  condition   of  the  workers  in  this 
country  was  in  a  deplorable  state  it  was  all  the  worse 
for    miners,    because    of    the    dirty    nature    of    their 
occupation. 

18.544.  Would  it  not  be  true  that  the  nature  of  the 
miners'    occupation    exposes    them    to    special    disa- 
bilities?— Yes. 

18.545.  And    if   those  special   disabilities   are   met, 
there  ought  to  be  special  housing  precautions? — That 
is  so. 

18.546.  Would  you  say  one  of  those  precautions  was 
facilities  for  washing  away  from  home — baths  at  pit 
head? — Yes. 

18.547.  With  regard  to  the  obligation  as  to  housing, 
I  do  not  know  if  you  are  dealing  in  your  paper  with 
the  administrative  question  or  merely  with  the  effect. 
Several  questions  have  been  asked  about  them.     There 
was  put  to  you  that  there  was  an  obligation  on  the 
local  authorities,  and  that  the  owners  had  no  obliga- 
tion at  all? — The  owners  have,  certainly,  an  obliga- 
tion as  well  as  the«local  authority. 

18.548.  You   know   North   Staffordshire?— Yes. 

18.549.  In  North  Staffordshire  a  good  many  of  the 
mining  villages  are  isolated? — That  is  so. 

18.550.  When   a    pit  has   been  opened   there   arises 
a  special  need  to  house  the  miners? — That  'is  so. 

18.551.  If  it  were  to  be  met  by  the  local  authorities 
that  would  involve  a  special  expense  over  and  above 
the  general  expenditure  on  housing  conditions? — Yes. 

18.552.  On   the  other  hand,  the   pit  is  opened  pri- 
marily for  the  profit  of  the  company  engaged  in  the 
industry,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  it  should  make  a 
special  contribution? — I  think   so. 

18.553.  Let  us  take  this  question  of  pit  baths.       It 
was  said  better  houses   might  be   forthcoming   if  the 
miners  demanded     them     or     would     pay    for    better 
houses.      Do    you    think    it    would    be    reasonable    to 
say  that  rotten  fish  would  not  be  sold  if  people  were 
unwilling    to   pay    for    it?      You   are   awaro    the    law 
punishes  the  selling  of  rotten  fish  if  people  ;ire  willing 
to  buy  it  or  not.     Is  not  the  position  of  houses  rather 
analogous  to  the  position  of  rotten  fish  for  food?— 
I  think  it  is. 

18.554.  It  ought  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner. 
The  same  obligation    rests  on   the  vendors  of  houses 
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as  on    tho   vendors  of    fish    if    they,   deal    in    ml.  i  i..> 
ll  s:      1    think    tluil    is  so. 

16,  \  on  point  mi).  tho  number  til"  accidents  lias 
ii. il  diminished  since  is;»;i.  Then  you  go  on  to  say 
that  \vo  really  cannot  measure  tho  effect  of  tin-  a< .  i 
denU  h\  tin-  ilcatli  mil?  Yes. 

|S,.'i.'.t;.  You  have  to  measure  it  not  only  by  the 
death  roll  but  the  permanent  incapacity  rolls'  —  Yes. 

18,557.  You  say  that  amounts  to  something  like 
12,000  a  year?— I  mean  to  say  at  the  em  I  of  one 
\ear  there  all'  12,000  millers  that  ha\e  not  reeoverecl 
from  accidents  sustained  during  the  previous  year. 

18,568.  Who  are  incapacitated  for  a  year  or  more? 
— That  is  so. 

18,559.  Is  it  your  opinion  or  not  (that  the  number 
nt  accidents  could  bo  diminished? — I  think  it  is,  on 
the  lines  1  suggested  to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo. 

18,500.  I  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  what  they 
Would  you  kindly  repeat  them? — I  hope  I  shall 
say   exactly  the  same  tiling.     My  view  is  ithat  there 
:ld  bo  a  review  of  all  conditions — 

1  -\"'(il .  I  remember  now.  Your  point  was  that  tho 
accidents  should  be  published? — Yes. 

18.562.  I  was  very  interested  in  that.      I  have  often 
felt  the. same  thing.       Is  that  whajt  you  mean:    that 
the  figure  as  to  these  accidents  with  the  names  should 
be  published? — I  think  the  number  of  accidents  which 
occur  week   by  week  or  month  by  month  at  each  pit 
should  be  published,  not  only  in  Government  reports, 
but  in  the  public  Press. 

18.563.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  publish  -it  on 
the  walls  of  the  large  towns  in  mining  districts,   for 
example  in  Yorkshire  or  Staffordshire? — It  would  be 
enough  to  publish  it  in  the  "  Staffordshire  Sentinel." 

18.564.  You  would  bring  it  to  the  public  notice? — 
Yes.   and  there  would   be  competition;  and   although 
the  working  conditions  in  mines  vary  a  great  deal  and 
the  working  conditions  in  the  different  seams  in  the 
same   mine,   I   think   it   would  really   lead   to   a  com- 
petition between  one  mine  and  another  with  a  view 
to  diminishing  the  number  of  accidents. 

18.565.  Hnve  you  any  other   proposals  about  acci- 
dents?— I    believe    myself    in    an    improved    miners' 
lamp.     If  the  men  could  see  what  they  were  doing 
better   than   they    do  at   the   present  time   it  would 
materially   reduce   the   accidents. 

18.566.  Then   you    would   advocate  the  publication 
of  accidents  and  improved  lamps?    Are  there  other 
things? — Yes,    I    mentioned  that   there   should    be    a 
periodical  review  of  all  the  precautions  necessary  to 
diminish  the  number  of  accidents  in  mines,  so  as  to 
bring    up   to   a  higher   standard    the   general   safety 
precautions. 

18.567.  Does   that    mean    a    quinquennial   inquiry, 
or   something  like   that,   or  even  at  shorter  periods? 
Is   it  your   opinion   that  the   precautions   which   are 
now   actually   adopted   are  the   maximum   which  our 
knowledge    and    scientific  progress  could   enable  you 
to  adopt?--— It  is  impossible  to  say.     I  feel  sure  that 
at  certain  progressive  mines  in  this  country  they  are 
doing  something  in  one  direction   and  something  in 
another  to  diminish   tho   number   of    accidents,    and 
this  knowledge  should  be  made  public. 

18.568.  You  say  tho  temperature  of  tho  mines  ought 
to  be  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  temperature 
is  regulated  in  weaving  sheds? — That  is  so. 

18.569.  Could  you  explain  that  more  exactly  as  to 
what  you  have  in  mind?     Do  you  mean  the  law  should 
fix  the  limits  with  regard  to  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions?— I  think  so. 

I-1. •">"(>.  That  you  think  is  practicable? — I  think  the 
whole  matter  is  one  for  consideration  especially  in 
view  of  the  technical  difficulties  in  each  mine. 

18.571.  You  think  it  very  relevant  to  the  question 
of  health?— Yes. 

18.572.  It   has    been    done    already    in   certain   in- 
dustries?— -Yes.     I  was  very  much  struck  a  few  years 
ago  in  visiting  a  seam  where  I  was  told  the  tempera- 
ture was  over  90  degrees.     I  went  into  that  seam  and 
six   or   eight    people  were  working  there.     The    tem- 
perature,  I   think,    was  90   degrees   Fahrenheit   with 
the  dry  bulb  and  over  80  degrees  with  the  wet  bulb. 
I  took  the  temperature  of  each  man  at  meal  times. 
He  had  just  had  his  meal  or  was  about  to  commence 
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t-t.  uork.  I  found  in  onch  cawi  the  temperature  «•• 
HK)  degrees  and  the  pulse  rate  was  over  100. 
1  thought  it  wait  a  very  bad  thing  for  tho  work- 
men  t.i  l~-  working  at  Mich  a  high  temperature  with 
MII  h  a  high  pulse  rate  whon  the  whole  <>i  the  <on<li 
lions  could  he  improved  by  ventilation. 

18,57;t.  You  make  i.rtain  proposal*  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2  of  your  ;»<T/.I  \\ith  regard  t»  the  ti..itment 
of  men  who  have  been  disabled.  One  is  an  increMo 
in  tho  amount  of  compensation  to  be  granted.  In 
the.  first,  place,  suppose  extra  facilities  for  treatment 
mn  forthcoming,  do  you  think  men  would  take 
advantage  of  them  or  not?— 1  think  they  would  tako 
nd\  antago  of  them. 

18,674.  That  is  to  aay  it  it,  really  a  matter  of 
providing  facilities  and  getting  the  men  accustomed 
to  use  ihemy  That  is  so.  Within  the  next  three 
months  thore  will  bo  in  every  largo  centre  of  Kngland 
facilities  for  tho  treatment  of  discharged  soldiers  by 
massage  and1  electric  treatment  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions.  I  understand  within  three 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  these  arrunjr"- 
meuts  for  discharged  soldiers,  but  there  will  bo  tho 
necessity  for  the  civil  population.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  institutions  should  be  available  for  miners  and 
other  workers  who  are  injured  in  this  way 

18.575.  The   argument   that  men   or  women   would 
not  be  interested  in  using  facilities  is  trivial ;   it  is 
a  matter  of  habit? — I  think  at  the  present  time  the 
view  with   regard   to  the  treatment  on  the   part  of 
workpeople  is  altogether  .changed.     They  are  anxious 
to  get  well  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

18.576.  Now   about  compensation.     You    know   one 
of   the   reasons   why    workpeople   very   often  do   not 
desire  to  have  prolonged   treatment   is   the   financial 
burden  it  imposes  upon  the  family? — Yes. 

18.577.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  doctor's  bill,  but  by 
being  out  of  work? — Yes. 

18.578.  The  ordinary  workmen  cannot  afford  to  be 
ill?— That  is  so. 

18.579.  Do   not  you   think   one   way   to   encourage 
him   to  take  the  treatment  he   ought  to  have   is  to 
remove  these   financial  obstacles?— -Yes. 

18.580.  And    make    it    financially    possible    for    the 
workmen  to  get  treatment   and   be  off   work  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  possible  for  the  well-to-do? 
—Exactly. 

18.581.  Has  not  that  a  very  important  bearing  on  . 
the  question  of  health? — I  think  so. 

18.582.  Do   not  you   think   many   workmen    return 
to  work  when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed? — Yes. 

18.583.  Are  you   afraid   in   those  circumstances  of 
malingering? — No.     I   have   had   long   experience   of 
diseases  and  accidents  among  the  mining  population. 
I    do    not    think   there   is    any    fear    of    malingering 
amongst  them   to   any   greater   extent  than   amongit 
the  general  community. 

18.584.  You     bring     some    criticisms     against    the 
Home   Office   which   I,    personally,    was   very   glad   to 
hear.     What  is  your  complaint?     What  do  you  want 
them  to  do  which  they  have  not  done? — I   think   I 
have  already  pointed  that  out  to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo 
and  Sir  Leo  Money.     I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  myself. 
The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  say  which  I  have  not 
said  is  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  never  had 
any  Medical  Department  at  the  Home  Office  Depart- 
ment  to    deal   with    the    health    conditions    of    the 
miners,    and    it    seems    a    prima   facie    case    against 
them  for  not  taking  any  interest  in  tho  mattor. 

18.585.  You  are  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions? — I 
am  finishing  up. 

18.586.  You   have  large  experience  of  getting  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  health  and  welfare  introduced 
into    firms  of    different  kinds? — In    connection    with 
the  production  of  poisonous  gas. 

18.587.  That    is   hardly    a   provision    for    health  P- 
Yes,   it   is      The  manufacture  of   poison   gas   is   the 
most  dangerous  of  all  occupations. 

18.588.  Do  you   find!  any  difficulty  in  getting  pro- 
visions for  health  carried  out  or  do  you  find  one  typ* 
of  firm  was  more  easily  dealt  with  than  another,  or 
that  a  Government  department  or  private  enterpriw 
iva<   more  ready   to   take   it   up?— The  nature  of  the 
employment   was   so  dangerous   that   every    one   wr.e 
anxious  to  do  what  was  possible. 
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18  589  Mr  Herbert  Smith  :  Did  I  understand  you 
right  in  reply  to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  that  coal  owners 
wfre  anxious  to  adopt  better  lighting  P_If  one  puts 
a  general  question  to  them,  "  Do  not  you  think  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  lighting 
of  pits,"  they  say,  "  Yes."  If  one  says  further : 
"  Are  vou  prepared  to  do  everything  possible,  tn«y 

coy       ' '    YcS  ' " 

18  590  Have  you  heard  about  strikes  taking  plaro 
because  the  owners  refuse  to  put  electric  lights  in?- 

Yes. 

18591  Do  you  know  from  experience  that  whare 
electric  light  has  been  introduced  there  has  been 
improvements?— All  I  can  say  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  electric  light  is  this:  I  have  made 
enquiries  from  friends  of  mine  who  are  mining 
engineers  and  they  believe  the  electric  lamp  can  be 
used  within  certain  limitations,  but  it  cannot  be  used, 
of  course,  as  the  miners'  safety  lamp  is  at  the  present 
time.  An  experiment  has  been  made  at  one  of  the 
collieries  in  North  Staffordshire  where  the  owner  was 
anxious  to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  electric 
lamps  and'  a  good  class  oil  safety  lamp,  and  that  ex- 
periment is  still  going  on.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  electric  lamp  is  much 
superior  to  the  oil  safety  lamp  he  has  been  using. 

18.592.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Is  that  a  little  lamp  ?  • 
—Yes. 

18.593.  It  is  not  a  general  scheme  cf  lighting?— No. 

18.594.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   Am  I  right  in  saying 
that  the  majority  of  cases  you  get  of  nystagmus   is 
men  working  at  the  face? — Yes. 

18.595.  Would       the       electric       lamp        prevent 
nystagmus? — I  do  not  want  to  pose  as   a   specialist 
on  lamps.     The  only  thing  as  far  as  I  can  see  with 
regard   to   the  great   disadvantage    of     the     electric 
lamp  is  its  weight.     I   feel  certain  that  is  a  matter 
that  could  be  got  over. 

18,596-7.  I  am  not  counting  on  you  to  be  an 
expert  on  lamps.  Have  you  not  seen  the  table  of 
results  between  using  the  electric  lamp  and  tbe 
ordinary  safety  lamp? — Yes. 

18.598.  So  you  know  it  has  reduced  nystagmus  by 
35  per  cent,  in  five  collieries? — Yes. 

18.599.  Yet    at   one  colliery    we   had     to    have     a 
strike  to  enforce  it? — That  is  so. 

18.600.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  nystagmus  come 
under  your  observation  that  has  ended  in  insanity? — 
A    considerable   number. 

18.601.  Is  that  on  the  increase? — I  cannot  say. 

18.602.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regard 
to  men   that  have  been   suffering    from     nystagmus 
and  have  partly  recovered  and  indemnity  companies 
and  insurance  companies  have  refused  to  re-em  pi  >y 
them  again  when  they  wanted  to  get  Hght  work?-  1 
think  that  is  so.     I  think  it  is  probably  on  medical 
advice  because  a  man  who  has  got  nystagmus  ought 
not  to  work  in  the  pit  again. 

18.603.  I  put  it  to  you,  is  that  so? — I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

18.604.  I  want  to  put  to  you  the  cases  I  am  trying 
to  put  are  not  on  medical  advice,  but  it  is  with  regard 
to  indomnitv  companies  and  the  Coal  Owners'   Asso- 
ciation's orders  to  the  managers  that  the  miners  are 
not  to  return  to  the  mine? — If  you  say  it  is  so,  I  will 
take  it  from  you.    I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

18.605.  I  can  produce  letters.    -Is  it  not  usual  for 
owners  when  the  man  is   incapacitated  to  refuse  to 
take  him  back  to  do  work? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

18.606.  Especially   when   25s.    for   compensation    is 
only  equal  to  about  12s.,   is  all  he  can   get  for  the 
full  amount? — That  is  so. 

18.607.  Do   not  the   insurance  companies    and    the 
indemnity  companies  try  to  do  it  so  as  to  force  a  man 
to  accept  a  lump  sum  to  clear  him  off? — It  is  pos- 
sible. 

18.608.  The  indemnity  companies  are  as  bad  as  the 
insurance  companies.    You  know  the  indemnity  com- 
panies are  colliery  owners? — I  understand  what  you 
mo™.     I   have  only  had  experience  of  one  of  them, 
sua  1  cannot  speak  as  to  any  others.     I  will  say  with 
regard  to  North  Staffordshire  the  Mine  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation deals  very  fairly  with  the  men-. 


18.609.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  put  it 
that  colliery  owners  as  a  rule  are  willing  to  provide 
for  special  treatment  free  ? — Again  I  say  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  I  have  known  many  cases  where  this 
treatment  has  been  provided  free. 

18.610.  Have  you   not  known  of   cases   where   they 
refuse  it? — Quite. 

18.611.  You    know    more   where   they   refuse    it?— 
Quite. 

18.612.  Have  you  read  Doctor  Haldane's  and  Sir 
John   Cadman's  evidence   with   regard   to    what  was 
happening  in  certain  coalfields  in  Yorkshire  where  the 
men  were  working  in  a  temperature  as  high  as  111 
degrees? — Yes,  I  have  seen  that  report. 

18.613.  82  degrees  was  common? — That  is  so. 

18.614.  And  men  were  suffering  from  boils  brought 
about  by  this? — That  is  so. 

18.615.  I   am  hoping  some  good  will  come  out  of 
your  paper  with  regard  to  this.     Now  with  regard  to 
the  local    authorities    and    their    powers,    is    it    your 
general   experience   that  local   authorities  in  mining 
areas   are   largely   composed   of   colliery   owners,    the 
managers  and  their  officials,  and  they  send  out  orders 
to  the  men  to  make  them  believe  that  the  rotes  will 
go   up   Is.  in  the   pound   if   they   do   so   and   so? — I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say. 

18.616.  Did  you  ever  know   miners  refuse   to  pay 
for  good  houses  fair  rents?     Would  you  call  this  a 
fair   rent  for  houses  being  built   in   Yorkshire  that 
cost  about  £150  pre-war  where  they  are  paying  from 
6s.  Od.  to  7s.  Od.  ?     Is  that  a  fair  rent  on  £150  for 
house,  rent,  building  and  everything  and  the  minors 
are  paying  6s.  Od.  to  7s.  Od.   a  week,   and  they  are 
paving   the  rent? — Does  that  include  the  rates? 

18.617.  Yes,    is    not   that    a    fair  return?— Yes,    I 
think  so. 

Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:   What  sized  house  is  this? 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Two  rooms  and  a  lean-to  down- 
stairs as  we  call  it,  and  three  bedrooms  made  out  of 
two  rooms.  They  would  have  made  two  good  bed- 
rooms, and  they  have  made  three  out  of  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Vuckham •:    How   long   before   the   war 
were  they  built? 
"  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :   Between  1908  and  1912. 

Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:  It  is  an  extraordinary  price, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  It  would  not  be  a  bad  rent 
pre-war  from  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  with  four  bedrooms? — No. 

18.618.  The  miners  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  rent 
unless  there  is  an   agreement  that  the  colliery  com- 
pany should   provide  like  they  do  in   some  counties 
and  pay  very  much  less  wages? — Yes. 

18.619.  In  Durham   and  Northumberland  they  pay 
indirectly  for  their  houses  oy  getting  less  wages?— 
Yes. 

18.620.  Sir  Adam   Nimmo   shakes  his  head.     Could 
you  tell   us  what  is  the  difference  why  a  Yorkshire 
miners  should  get  a   minimum  wage  of  7s.  ?       I  am 
talking  about  a  base  rate,  and  the  Northumberland 
and    Durham    miners   get    a    base    rate    of    5s.    6d.? 
Suppose  I  suggest  a   reason   to  you ;   you  need   not 
accept  it? — If   you   suggest   to   me  and   also  suggest 
they  get  their  rent  for  nothing  I  suppose  that  ex- 
plains it. 

18.621.  The    point    I    am   going   to    make    is    this. 
They   get   their  coal    free   and    they   get   their   rent 
free  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.     In  Yorkshire 
we   pay   rent   and   pay    a    small    acknowledgment    for 
coal.     A    Durham    and    Northumberland   miner  is   as 
good   as   a   Yorkshire   miner? — I   suppose  the   differ- 
ence is  explained  by  the  free  rent. 

Kir  Adam  Nimmn  :   You  do  not  deal  with  Scotland 
Mr.    Herbert    Smith:     In   Scotland   they    may    do 
worse  than  that. 

18.622.  With    regard    to    these    other    things.     Do 
you    think   that   there   is    anything    in    the    question 
of    causing    accidents    to     men     through    hurry    and 
scurry   in    mines   on    account  of  their   being  on- con- 
tract work?     There  is  a  bit  too  much  of  pushing  men 
on? — Yes  I  think  so. 

18.623.  Do   you    think    it    would    reduce   it    if   con- 
tract work    was    abolished? — It    might    bo   so.     That 
is   a   question    I   would    sooner   not   give   an    opinion 
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I    think    tin-    nonoral    speeding    up    in    a    pit 
ed    in    .in    increased   number    of    accidents. 
_4.  Mr.    I'rnnk    //"././^:    I   was   interested    in 
\imi-    II;I|«T    whore    \mi    m.iK<>    what    1    IIM.I.-I  .1  md   to 
l.i-    .1    H  .-ml    practical  suggestion   on    ;  \part 

the  question  of  nationalisation  with  which  I 
lii-liovo  you  arc  mil  particularly  intonated  you  say, 
••Should  nationalisation  mmi-  about  or  not  I 
ly  urge  that .  there  should  be  a  Ministry  of 
Mim^  »nh  ;i  Medical  Department,  the  head  of  winch 
-.hoiild  not  bo  in  a  subsidiary  [>osition  (as  the  Medical 
Adviser  to  the  Kartory  Department  is  at  the  Home 
i)  but  that  ho  should  be  a  member  of  tho 
Minister's  Council  with  free  access  to  the  Minister." 
You  put  that  proposition  forward  based  on  the  in- 
olliraey  of  tho  present  machinery  for  coping  with  the 
health  ol'  tho  miners?— That  is  so. 

I s.i ii'-'i.  You  rather  supplement  that  by  your  ar- 
•jjiimont  as  to  the  treatment  of  miners  suffering 
from  nv-tagmiis.  The  Chairman  did  not  road  this 
last  iiinln  hoeaiiso-  ho  thought  we  would  all  road  it 
eaivi'nIK  ourselves.  I  notice  there  you  make  a  corn- 
pa  rison  as  to  the  cost  of  tho  compensation  $o  work- 
u-ho  are  suffering  from  miner's  nystagmus? — 

•  0  on  page  5. 

26.  You  say,  "I  have  no  actual  statistics  to 
hand  with  regard  to  the  total  cases  of  compensa- 
tion for  this  disease  in  the  whole  country,  but  feel 
sure  that  it  may  be  estimated  at  somewhere  about 
£  I, (100,000  per  anrfum."  In.  the  other  paragraph 
von  say  that  the  cost  of  putting  in  suitable  lamps 
with  sufficient  candle  power  to  give  proper  illumina- 
tion would  be  somewhere  in  the  nature  of  £1,250,000? 
J  i  lias  been  estimated  at  that. 

18.627.  Although  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  that 
would  ho-  an  initial  cost  and  the  lamps  so  purchased 
in  one  year  might  have  a  life  of  three  or  four  years? 
—Quite. 

18.628.  Taken  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  years 
you   could,    according  to  your  suggestion,   providing 
you  have  the  lamps  purchased,  save  in  actual  money, 
or  putting  it  in  another  way  in  the  process  of  time 
you   would   save  on  that  expenditure  all   the  misery 
which    accompanies   nystagmus    to   miners? — That    is 
so. 

18.629.  I   gather   that  the   cause   of   nystagmus   is 
rlno  to  inefficient  light? — Absolutely. 

18.630.  That,  you  think,  would  be  the  proper  field 
for  investigation  by  such  a  minister  as  you  propose, 
the  Minister  of  Health?— That  is  so. 

18.631.  That  is  to  say,  if  this  department  specialised 
in  the  health  of  the  workmen  they  could  on  investiga- 
tion come  forward  with  propositions  which,  although 
they  were  of  a  financial  character  and  would  mean  n 
considerable  cost  either  to  the  State,  if  they  owned  the 
collieries,    or  the  employers — you   think    they   should 
come  forward  with  those  propositions  with  power  to 
enforce  them? — That  is  so. 

18.632.  I  wamt  to  come  to  that.     Have  you  thought 
out  in  what  sense  this  Ministry  would  be  empowered 
with  authority  to  enforce  a  decision  as  to  the  health 
of    the    men? — My    view    is    this.     If    there    was    a 
Ministry    of    Mines,    and    a    council    to    advise    the 
Ministry  of  Minos,   tlio  head  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment should'  be  a  member  of  that  council  so  that  he 
could  bring  directly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Minister 
points  such  as  I  raise  in  this  memorandum.     I   feel 
sure   that    if,    we   will   say,    the   Miners'    Federation 
considered  the  matter  in  the  same  light  there  would 
be  sufficient   force  behind   it  to  bring   about  such   a 
desired  change. 

18.633.  That  is  how  it  would  appear  to  one  looking 
at  it  just  casually.     Does  not  that  imply  the  Minister 
of  Minos  must  himself  be  a  person  who  through  his 
department  can  give  legislative  effect  as  it  were  to 
any  proposals  you  put  forward? — That  is  so. 

18.634.  And    that   presupposes   the   creation   of   an 
institution    that    does   not    now    exist.     There   is    no 
Ministry  of  Mines  now? — It  does  presuppose  that. 

18.635.  In  order  to  have  an  effective  Health  Depart- 
ment you  presuppose  a  new  Ministry  of  Mines  coming 
into  being? — That   is   so. 

18.636.  Because  you  consider  the  existing  machinery 
is  not  adequate  to  deal   with  your  proposals? — Quite 
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18,037.  Would   thiu    d,-|..n  iineni    pi. .».•!.-.   (,r    IK    it 
i  ontemplatfld  that  it  should  In'  prm  ided  with   IIP 
to  engage  tho  boat  specialist*  in  ne  di.  me  and  nurgory 
that,   inoiuiy  could  obtain.'     Kxartly. 

I  hat   in    turn    \\ould   h;u.-    to    doprnd    np,,n 
Treasury  sanction  ? — Ye». 

18.639.  The  Ministry  of  Minos  would  havo  to  put 
it  to  the  Treasury   that   this   Health    Depart ment  of 
ours  must  have  a  C-..N  -.1.  r  ..hie  amount   ni    money   to 
carry  out  our  proposals? — Ye§. 

18.640.  In  short,  your  proposals  looked  at  from  the 
health    point    of    view    would    involve    a    drastic    re- 
arrangement of  the  form  of  control  in  tho  industry? 
—  Quite  so. 

18.641.  Would    it,     as    part    of    its    work,    look 
after  the  housing  and  tho  sanitation  of  the  workim  n  '- 
—That  i$  a  point  I  have  not  considered. 

18,642-3.  I  think  you  linked  that  up  with  the  moot 
interesting  data  on  page  2  with  reference  to  tin. 
housing  of  minors.  1  wondered  whether  you  had  in 
your  mind  that  it  would  include  the  housing  of 
miners  in  this  suggested  Health  Ministry  of  Mines? — 
That  is  a  point  that  I  have  not  considered.  I  havo 
only  mentioned  the  housing  conditions  in  reference  to 
its  general  relationship  to  the  health  of  miners.  With 
regard  to  the  housing  question  I  do  not  know  as  yet, 
and  I  havo  not  made  up  my  mind,  whether  the  hous- 
ing of  miners  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  proposed 
Ministry  of  Mines  or  brought  within,  the  general 
housing  scheme  affecting  the  whole  nation.  I 
think  1  should  be  inclined  to  take  tho  latter  view. 

18.644.  If  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  housing 
of  the  miners  presented  a  peculiar  problem  as  distinct 
from  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  generally — 
if  it   could  be  established   that   this  was  a  peculiar 
problem   due   to   the   nature   of   the   occupation   and 
situation  of    the  mine,    would   you   then   make    pro- 
visions for  the  Medical  Department  tq  deal  with  the 
housing  of  miners? — I  would  consider  tho  point. 

18.645.  I  feel  sure  your  mind  is  perfectly  open  upon 
that.     For  a  moment,   dealing  with  the  question  of 
houses,  you  give  in  your  pricis,  on  page  2,  quotations 
from  the  reports  that  have  come  from  the  Counties  of 
Midlothian,    Linlithgow,    and   four   others,    including 
Lanark.     You  say,  out  of  33,355  houses  occupied  by 
miners,  18,582,  which  is  equivalent  to  55-7  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  are  only  two-roomed  tenements,  while 
3,866,  or  11-3  per  cent.,  are  only  two-roomed  dwellings. 
We  thus  see,  of  the  mining  houses  in  these  counties, 
67  per  cent,  of  them  have  either  one  or  two  rooms. 
Do  not  you  consider  that  that  is  a  startling  revela- 
tion of  the  housing  conditions  of  the  miners  in  those 
counties? — I   do,   and  I  say  so. 

18.646.  Have  you  lived  in  the  country  at  all? — No. 

18.647.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  th* 
breeding  of  pigs? — -No,  I  have  not. 

18.648.  Have   you    ever   had     it     brought   to   your 
notice,   in   rearing  its  family,   in   fact,   even   with  a 
single  pig,   it  has  a  two-roomed  dwelling?     Are  you 
aware  of  that? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am. 

18.649.  Let  me  put  it  to  you.     Are  you  not  aware, 
wftn  a  pig-sty  is  built,  even  a  pig-sty  of  30  years 
ago — there  are  more  modern  ones  now — there  is  a  cot 
for  the  pig  to  sleep  in  and  an  outside  railed-off  area 
for  it  to  eat  in? — That  is  so. 

18.650.  Would  you   say,   then,   if  that  is  the  con- 
dition of  swine  in  the  country,  that  the  miners  who 
have  been    compelled    to    live  in  these    one-roomed 
dwellings  in  which  they  live,  sleep  and  eat,  are  worse 
housed  than  swine? — It  appears  the  conditions  are — 
I   would   not  like  to   make  the  comparison   quite  so 
strong,  perhaps — but  it  is  a  most  deplorable  condition. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  think  the  Scottish  people  will 
resent  your  insult. 

18.651.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  If  Sir  Adam  Nlmmo  or 
anybody   on   this   Commission   lends  himself     to    the 
suggestion  that  the  talk  of  the  one-roomed  dwelling 
is  sentimental  talk,   what  position   would   you   place 
such  a  man  in,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
before  you? — I  should  not  attach  very  much  import- 
ance to  what  he  said. 

18.652.  Would  you  think  ho  was  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  look  after  any  body  of  workmen? 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Is  that  a  fair  question? 
Chairman  :  I  did  no*;  quite  gather  what  it  was. 
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Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  It  is  most  irregular. 
Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  will  repeat  it.  I  was  asking 
the  doctor  if  he  was  aware  of  how  swine  were  bred  in 
this  country,  and  whether  he  was  aware  that  the 
breeding  of  swine  involved,  at  least,  the  erection  of 
pie-sties  for  the  pig  to  sleep  in  and  one  to  eat  in,  and 
I  suggested  that  if  there  were  workmen  or  families 
living  in  one-roomed  dwellings,  the  inference  is  they 
were  worse  housed  than  swine.  Then,  I  proceeded 
to  ask  if  there  was  any  member,  Sir  Adam  Nimmo, 
or  any  member  of  the  Commission,  who  would  lend 
himself  to  the  suggestion  that  the  talk  of  the  one- 
roomed  dwelling  which  has  been  talked  about  was 
mere  sentimental  talk,  was  he  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  have  the  destiny  of  workmen  under  his  control. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  The  reference  was  specially  to 
myself.  I  was  merely  referring  to  facts.  I  certainly 
think  I  am  entitled  to  your  protection,  sir,  against 
any  such  insinuations  made. 

Chairman  :  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  insinuation 
made  by  Mr.  Hodges.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
would  be  a  very  deplorable  state  of  things.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  meant  to  refer  to  any  particular  coal- 
owner. 

.Si i-  Adam  Nimmo:  I  submit  the  words  could  only 
have  that  effect.  If  Mr.  Hodges  says  they  did  not, 
I  am  quite  content. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  All  I  say  is  Sir  Adam  Nimmo 
quoted  an  eminent  doctor  named  Wilson  with 
apparent  approval. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  He  is  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Manchester. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  put  this  question,  as  far  as 
I  know,  to  a  doctor  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  quali- 
fications. 

18.653.  Dealing  with   compensation   you   say:    "It 
may  be  said  that  if  the  weekly  payments  of  compen- 
sation be  increased,  it  is  an  inducement  to  malingering 
or  exaggeration    of    symptoms.      In   my    experience, 
working   men  who   are  disabled  through    injury  and 
who   can  claim   compensation  are  no   more  likely   to 
exaggerate  their  symptoms  than  patients  we  find  in 
better  circumstances  in  private  practice." 

18.654.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  that? — I  mean 
to  say  this,  that  as  soon  as  one  suggests  an  increase 
in  weekly  compensation,  it  may  be  urged  on  the  part 
of   the   employer   or  insurance    company   that    it    is 
an    inducement   to    malingering   on    the   part   of    the 
disabled  workman.    I  maintain  that  it  is  not.     Speak- 
ing   from    a    large    experience    of    all    classes,    my 
opinion    is    that    workpeople    who    are    disabled    by 
accident,   or  incapacitated  by   industrial   disease,  are 
not    more   likely  to    exaggerate  the   symptoms    than 
people  in  better  circumstances. 

18.655.  You  are  aware  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  payment  now  is  25s.? — That  is  so. 

18.656.  Are  you   aware  that  that  represents   some- 
where   about    11s.    6d.    in   purchasing   power? — That 
is  so. 

18.657.  Are  you  not  surprised  that  the  workmen^vho 
are    embraced   in    the   Miners'    Federation    of    Great 
Britain  have  not  taken  some  form  of  drastic  action 
to  support  the  claims  of  these  unfortunate  men  for 
a  higher  compensation  rate? — I  am  surprised. 


IS  658  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  _ 
Britain  has  not  embarked  upon  a  strike  in  order  to 
raise  these  men's  amounts  during  the  war  has  been 
that  they  were  very  largely  animated  by  patriotic 
reasons? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

13  659.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Government  by  way 
of  deputation  for  an  increase  in  the  compensation 
payments?— Yes. 

18660.  But  nothing  has  been  done,  I  regret  to 
say,  'as  a  result  of  that.  Can  I  gather  as  a  general 
proposition  that  it  is  your  view,  apart  from  the  money 
value  of  25s.,  that  when  a  man  is  incapacitated 
through  accident  he  really  requires  an  added  income 
to  supply  him  with  those  necessaries  that  are  requisite 
for  him  to  have  a  speedy  recovery  ?— That  is  my 
view. 

18.661.  In  short,  that  he  ought  to  have  more  money 
while   incapacitated    than    while    working?— I    would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,   but  I  believe  that  he 
should  have  better  treatment  provided  for  him  and 
a  considerable   increase  in  the  compensation. 

18.662.  Chairman:    I   wanted  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion that  I  have  been  asking  Sir  Richard  Redmayne 
about:     is   it    your   view   that    there    ought  to  be   a 
sort  of  medical  inspector  in  addition  to  what  I  might 
call  safety  inspectors?—!   sRould  think  that  if  there 
is  a  medical  department  connected  with  the  suggested 
Ministry    of   Mines,    the  safety   inspectors   would  be 
dealing     with     engineering    problems,    whereas    the 
medical  officials  would  be  dealing  with  purely  medical 
questions. 

18.663.  Would   you    have  local   medical  officials?- 
Certainly.     I  think  there  should  be  a  medical  official 
attached   to   every   mine,   and   there  should  be   pro- 
vision   made    at   every   mine    for    the  treatment   of 
accidents  and  illnesses  which  arise  at  that  mine,  and 
something  more  than  the  first  aid  ambulance  arrange- 
ments that  are  provided  at  the  present  time. 

18.664.  What  is  your  view  of  convalescence  arrange- 
ments?— The  consideration  of  the  development  of   a 
medical  department  would  certainly  involve  provision 
being  made  in  that  respect.    In  my  view  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  made  by  either 
local    enterprise,    or    in    other    ways,    for    the    con- 
valescent period  of  miners  who  have  been  disabled. 

18.665.  What  about   things  like  electrical   massag- 
treatment:   what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  that?— 
I   believe  that  in  every  colliery  district  there  should 
bo   instituted  something   like   an   orthopedic  clinic  as 
is  being  established  in  every  district  for  disabled  sol- 
diers, where  a  disabled  miner  can  come  under  proper 
conditions    of    electric    treatment  and   massage  and 
whatever  treatment  he  requires  for  the   special  com- 
plaint from   which  he  is  suffering.       At  the  present 
time   I   understand  that  clinics   are  being  arranged 
throughout    the   whole   country   by   the    Ministry   of 
Pensions,   and  I   am  told  that  they  will  be  available 
not  only  for  disabled  soldiers,  but  for  the  civil  popu- 
lation.      If    these    institutions    are    utilised   by    the' 
mining   industry,   I   feel   sure  that  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  disabled  man. 

Chairman :  I  am  much  obliged  to  'you  for  the  assis- 
tance you  have  given  us. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
it  is  possible  to  get  statistics  from  each  district  of  the 
number  of  men  suffering  from  nystagmus? 


Chairman:   Yes,  that  shall  be  got. 


Mr.  EDMUND  MILLS  HANN,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  I  need  not  introduce  you  to  this  Com- 
mission. I  will  read  the, precis  of  your  evidence. 
Mr.  Hann  says:  — 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  coal  mining  53  years,  of 
which  the  last  40  years  have  been  spent  in  South 
Wales. 

During  that  time  very  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  every  one  of  the  chief  operations  involved 
in  coal  mining,  and  particularly  during  the  past  14 
jears,  in  the  application  of  electric  power. 


Previously  it  had  been  used  in  many  places,  but 
owing  to  the  small  scale  on  which  builders  of  that  kind 
of  plant  had  been  working  it  had  only  been  adopted 
in  cases  where  the  need  of  transmission  to  a  distance 
made  it  obviously  the  most  economical  mode,  and  so 
far  as  percentage  of  saving  is  concerned,  that  still 
shows  far  the  highest  saving. 

There  is  now  a  very  large  amount  of  electric  power 
in  use  at  collieries,  but  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
constant  running  machines,  like  fans  and  air  com- 
pressors, there  is  no  saving  compared  witli  really 
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good   steam  engines,  more  especially    when   it  'U  a  OSM 
dixtitutioii,  :incl  tli. il   '•"-!,  has  t<)  be  borne  in  mm. I, 
us     well    as    tht)    shorter     life    ot      ileotric     .ippai  .it  us 
generally 

There    is    undoubtedly    tt   saving    to    !»•    ni.nl. -    by    tin' 

complete  elect  ri  da I  collieries  driven  from  largi 

t  >t;it  inns,  hut  it  is  liy  nn  moans  as  great  us  seems 
i<i    li.'    generally    supposed.      Whilst    ill    tho 
Kngland   tlioro  have  existed  large  power  supply  com- 
panies,  onlj    one    was   Ion I    m    s.'iiili    Wai. 's,    and 

unfortunately  for  tho  district  it  started  on  wrong; 
Inn's  am!  never  oHcrod  :i  cheap  supply,  and  to  tilis 
hu.l  start  1  at  i  rilmte  mostly  th.'  faet  that  electric 

plant,  at  Smith    Wales  pits  has   I n    hi'hindhaml,   and 

ressive  concerns  have  installod  their  own  plants. 
Dm'  regard  to  the  enormous  rapital  cost  involved  in 
all. 'i  ing  tin'  drives  of  cx'sling  machines,  especially 
winding;  engines.  d,i,-s  nut  seem  t<i  lie  taken.  In  most 
deeper  than,  say.  li.'nl  yard-,  an  entirely 
iu>«-  winding  equipment  would  be  necessary,  and  there 
is  rarely  an  alternative  site  to  the  existing  one  avail- 
able. In  the  case  of  new  projected  collieries,  of 
OOUrse,  there  is  a  clean  slate,  and  most  of  thesis 
dil'iculties  will  not  exist. 

Jn  dealing  with  the  problem  of  increasing  produc- 
tion or  cconomi.sing  production  in  face  of  shorter 
working  hours,  particularly  as  affecting  South  Wales 
conditions,  it  should  be  recognised  that  it  is  a  wholly 
d ill. -rent  and  more  difficult  and  slower  thing  than 
.speeding  up  a  factory.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  appre- 
.land  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  feature 
peculiar  to  South  Wales,  viz. :  the  occurrence  of  what 
are  termed  "  slips,"  together  with  the  softer  nature 
of  many  of  the  beds  in  the  strata,  increases  the 
diHiculty  created  by  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  strata 
on  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  large  roomy 
pit  bottoms,  also  the  fact  that  there  is  quite  a  dis- 
proportioned  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  road- 
ways of  nu  increased  area  is  a  serious  obstacle,  and 
it  is  not  only  the  cost,  but  these  repairing  operations 
on  the  main  roadways  arc  always  liable  to  interrupt 
the  passage  of  coal  along  the  roadways.  It  may  be 
taken  as  generally  correct  that  the  mechanical  haulage 
appliances  on  the  pit  bottoms  and  main  roads  are 
sufficient  to  maintain  approximately  the  full  output 
in  pract/ice  obtainable  over  such  roadways.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  there  are  several  limits  to  the 
rates  at  which  coal  can  be  conveyed  over  a  piece  of 
road,  which  is  determined  by  the  speed  at  which  the 
journeys  may  run  and  the  time  required  for  changing 
ropes,  shunting,  etc.,  and  the  weight  of  journey. 
The  maintenance  of  track  underground  cannot  be 
compared  to  that  of  a.  railway,  the  continual  squeeze 
and  movement  of  the  floor  and  the  timbering  render 
the  upkeep  of  a  real  good  road  underground  an 
impossibility.  For  this  reason  the  speeds  of  the 
journeys  cannot  in  most  cases  with  safety  be  con- 
siderably increased  beyond  those  now  used. 

In  the  case  of  the  Powell  Duffryn  Collieries,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  cases  in  which  collieries  and 
districts  are  not  fully  developed  owing  to  local  causes, 
no  substantial  rate  of  increased  output  per  hour  can 
lie  obtained  except  by  increasing  the  winding  power, 
pit  bottoms,  and  the  number  of  maiin  roads  leading 
towards  the  shaft,  and  these  must  necessarily  be 
extremely  slow  in  construction.  I  think  they  are 
fairly  typical  of  South  Wales  and  therefore, 
whilst  improvement  can  go  on  it  will  necessarily 
be  slow,  and  slower  than  in  some  other  coal- 
lields,  as  well  as  more  expensive,  and  will 
delay  the  speeding  up  in  the  winding  and  haulage 
wh  ch  are,  of  course,  prime  factors  in  the  output  of 
ino-4  mines. 

In  the  collieries  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
I  find  that  the  amount  of  electricity  consumed  per 
ton  of  coal  prodii'-ed  varies,  jn  two  instances  of  single 
collieries  from  10  in  one  to  32  in  the  other.  Neither 
of  them  does  its  windini;  by  electricity,  the  latter 
iace  conveyers  largely,  and  differences  in  general 
conditions  account  for  the  rest  of  the  difference. 

In  tho  Powell  Duffryn  ease  with  which  I  propose 
to  deal  more  fully,  tho  firm's  12  collieries  are  in  two 
groups,  of  7  in'  the  Aberdare  Valley  and  5  in  the 
Khymncy  Yail"v;  tin;  two  groups  are"  8.1  miles  apart, 
the  units  .on  inn.  d  per  ton  of  coal  raised  upon  an 
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output  of  3,800,000  ton*  U  20,  but  the  winding  ,.  only 

''"no     to      tl \tent     of     2O     |NT      celil.      In 

machine*,  tho  haulage,  ventilation  mid  pumping     are 

I.      wholly      electric      »  In  I  r      III.       u,«i     (if      |HI\.  . 

peiinisnililc.      The  collieries  being   li.-avdv    u, 
pumping;   load  mid   .').',   p..,    ,  ,  ,.i 

total   units  ecu.  I  m  that  •. 

•   tons:   ,,i    water    rflUi  d    |,.  ,     i.,,,    0 1 

con.sunipt]..ii    of    coal    was    reduc  eil    betwixt    tho 
IIMI'J   I'.MKt    from    li    per    cent.    (,,    :t;    ,„., 

Since   that    ti increase;!   depth   and   the   introduction 

of  cutting  machines  and  conveyors  hax  i.m.d  ., 
gradual  increase  in  the  percentage,  which  for  the 
last  year  was  5-2  por  cent.,  but  I  estimate  that,  if  tho 
collieries  were  on  their  full  output  it  would  not 
exceed  4$  per  , 

All  that  remained  of  the  old  steam  plant  had  IB  <-n 
renewed  of  recent  times,  and  it  is  now  of  a  high  claw, 
and  would  not  repay  for  electrification.  24,000  k.w. 
of  electric  generators  have  been  installed,  mostly  tur- 
bines of  500  to  5,000  k.w.  capacity,  and  coke  oven 
gases  and  exhaust  steam  are  utilised  as  far  as  reason- 
ably practicable. 

In  coal  cutting,  experiments  with  four  or  five  classes 
of  machines  have  been  going  on  for  a  dozen  yean, 
but  not  quite  10  per  cent,  of  the  output  is  machine 
cut,  in  spite  of  our  having  scrapped  the  older  types 
and  adopted  the  turbine  driven  chain  machines ;  this 
slow  progress  is  due  chiefly  to  three  things,  firstly, 
most  of  the  coal  seams  contain  slips  or  breaks  every 
foot  or  two,  and  thus  loosen  the  coal,  a  feature 
peculiar  to  South  Wales  (and  in  the  other  coal  dis- 
tricts confined  generally  to  areas  adjacent  to  faults). 
Secondly,  the  weight  or  crush  is  far  greater  at  e<|iial 
depths  in  South  Wales  than  in  any  of  the  other  i 
thus  rendering  far  more  face  timber  necessary,  and  in- 
creasing  the  difficulty  of  safely  maintaining  the 
necessary  space  for  the  machine,  likewise  other 
troubles  in  the  faces.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that  small 
faults  or  dislocations  are  so  much  more  nunierou- 
than  in  other  districts,  and  so  frequently  prevent  the 
development  of  or  interrupt  the  progress  of  a  face. 
A  less  frequent  trouble  is  the  presence  of  water  which, 
however,  is  sometimes  absolutely  fatal  to  the  attempt 
to  use  the  machines.  I  do  not  therefore  anticipate  a 
great  increase  in  machine  cutting  in  South  Wales. 
except  so  far  as  it  may  facilitate  the  working  of  thin 
seams  that  have  really  good  roof,  and  in  course  of 
time  this  is  bound  to  come  about. 

The  introduction  of  face  conveyers  which  has  been 
going  on  also  for  about  a  dozen  years  has  resulted  in 
hotter  types  of  machines  replacing  those  first  tried, 
and  is  more  hopeful  than  cutting,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended until  at  tho  present  time  quite  one-third  of 
the  output  is  being  got  by  help  of  face  conveyers, 
and  they  promise  greater  results  in  the  near  future 
I  think,  in  South  Wales,  than  the  coal  cutter. 

In  the  Powell  Duffryn  Collieries  there  is  now  :i 
length  of  11,453  yards  of  face  worked  with  the  heln 
of  conveyers,  producing  26,000  tons  per  week.  Tli- 
advantages  gained  hy  conveyers  are,  Firstly,  the  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  ripping  in  roadways,  i.e., 
shooting  of  roof  or  bottomstone  to  make  height,  and 
an  important  consequence  of  this  reduction  in  what 
is  usually  termed  "  dead  work  "  is  a  reduction  of 
shot-firing  and  its  risks.  Secondly,  the  faces  advance 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  the  workman  gets  sooner 
under  freshly  exposed  roof  and  leaves  sooner  behind 
him  that  which  is  breaking  as  the  result  of  the  re 
moval  of  the  coal,  thus  improving  in  safety,  likewise 
it  produces  a  much  more  even  subsidence,  an.l 
damages  any  overlying  seams  of  coal  much  less,  and, 
Thirdly,  it  reduces  the  length  of  travel  of  the  air 
currents,  and  simplifies  the  ventilation.  Fourthly, 
makes  more  room  for  rubbish  in  tho  fnce.  reduces  the 
amount  brought  along  the  roadways,  also  makes 
haulage  easier  by  concentrating  the  output  of  say 
100  yards  of  face  instead  of  1  I  yards  of  face  in  on« 
road- 

The  introduction  of  these  has  boon  a  very  slow  and 
difficult  matter,  and  even  more  slow  and  difficult  has 
been  tho  training  of  men  to  use  thorn  so  as  U>  obtain 
economic  advantage  from  them,  and  the  result  shown 
above  of  approximately  2V  (on*  per  week  per  ynrd  •» 
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not  nearly  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  when  the 
last  feelings  of  opposition  have  died  away^ 
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conveyers  underground  is  much  more  difficult  than 
H  pears  eviden^and  they  require  much  more  initia- 
tive, skill  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  officials  than 
the  ordinary  longwall  method  of  working. 

At  some  collieries  where  the  question  has  been 
properly  studied,  and  the  management  have  the 
necessary  skill  and  experience,  they  are  successfully 
worked,  but  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  use 
them  properly,  no  saving  in  cost  is  achieved,  and  they 
have  discarded  them  in  many  cases. 

The  latest  colliery  sunk  by  the  Powell  Duffiyn 
Company  was  near  Pengam  and  called  Britannia,  it 
was  commenced  in  1911  and  reached  the ;  Upper  Has 
Las  Seam,  at  a  depth  of  700  yards,  m  1914,  and  com- 
menced working  coal  at  the  same  time  as  the  war 
commenced,  its  development  has  consequently  been 
somewhat  retarded  by  war  conditions  the  output  for 
1918  was  500,541  tons.  It  was  sunk  and  has  been 
operated  entirely  by  electric  plant  placed  at  adjacent 
collieries  and  has  no  stationary  boilers.  The  under- 
ground  faces  have  been  opened  entirely  by  the  use  ot 
face  conveyors,  and  there  are  no  horses  at  all  under- 
ground The  seam  varies  a  good  deal  in  thickness,  but 
the  average  is  about  4  feet,  the  yield  per  yard  of 
face  per  week  in  this  colliery  is  3  tons  13  cwt.  or 
an  improvement  of  58  per  cent,  over  the  average  ( 
the  whole  of  the  conveyor  faces  in  all  the  pits,  and 
114  per  cent,  over  stall  work.  This  is  due  partly  to 
the  faces  being  straighter  and  longer  lengths,  which 
favourable  condition  is  in  turn  due  to  there  being 
fewer  faults.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pits  in  Seuth 
Wales  that  send  out  no  rubbish.  The  figures  work 

out  thus: — 

Tons.      Cwt. 

Output  per  yard  of  face  per  week 

ie  stall  work  ...  •••  " 

Output  per  yard  of  whole  of  the 

conveyors  

Output    per   yard   of   Britannia 
conveyors  ...         •••         •••         " 

The  coal  consumption  is  3-62  per  cent,  at  this  pit, 
of  which  air  compressing  needed  for  conveyors  mainly 
takes  up  about  27-01  per  cent.,  and  the  pumping  jf 
large  feeders  of  water  consumes  30-02  per  cent. 

One  of  the  main  items  of  expense  in  South  Wales 
pits  is  the  maintenance  of  roadways,  and  the  effect 
upon  this  cost  of  increase  of  output  per  yard  of  face 
is  a  direct  and  important  reduction  of  the  total  cost. 
The  total  output  of  this  pit  since  its  commencement 
has  been  over  1,800,000  tons,  and  there  has  been  sevea 
fatalities  underground  altogether,  showing  a  pro- 
duction of  260,000  tons  per  fatality,  whereas  the 
average  of  South  Wales  appears  from  the  statistics 
to  be  170,000  tons  per  fatality  underground. 

The  company  took  a  lease  of  another  area  adjoining 
in  1915,  and  has  commenced  a  little  of  the  Surface 
work  preparatory  to  sinking  a  pair  of  shafts  thereon 
for  the  same  seam  of  coal,  which  will  bo  about  500 
yards  deep,  and  it  is  purposed  to  work  that  colliery 
on  the  same  system  as  Britannia." 

That  is  very  interesting  and  valua'ble  evidence,  I 
may  say.  But  as  it  is  technical  I  will  ask  the  two 
members  from  South  Wales  to  ask  you  questions — Mr. 
Evan  Williams  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Frank  Hodges 
on  the  other. 

18,666.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Your  proof  is  so  clear 
and  explicit  on  the  points  you  have  touched  that  I 
am  not  going  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commission 
by  putting  questions  even  to  emphasise  any  of  the. 
points  that  you  have  drawn  out.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  you  have  been  too  modest  to  sa'y 
that  you  are  the'  pioneer  company  in  South  Wales 
in  the  introduction  of  mechanical  improvements  in 
collieries? — I  think  we  have  done  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else,  and  I  think  we  began  some  of  these 
things  earlier  than  anyone  else. 

18,667^  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  progress  that 
you  have  made  you  have  contributed  to  the  general 


knowledge  of  the  district  iu  mechanical  engineering 
appliances  P-Yes.    We  started  using  electrical  power 
of    course,    long    ago—about    1885    or    1886-first 
all  for  lighting,  and  then  for  small  pumping  and  that 
sort  of  thing      In  those  days  we  only  had  the  direct 
cTrrent,   and  it  was  only   in   1903  or  1904  that  we 
really   had  the  3-phase  alternate  current  advocated, 
and  we  adopted  it  immediately,  and  put  up  a  power 
station  which  has  been  steadily  extended  ever  since 
That  power  station  consisted  originally  of  some  1,500 
kilowatts,  but  as  you  see  now  it  is  25,000  kilowatts 
in  two  power  stations  in  each  valley.     They  are  inter- 
communicated  by  an  overhead  main  line,  so  that  in 
case  of   interference   with   the  work  of   one  or   < 
ciency  in  the  output  of  one  it  may  be  separated  fror 

18,668.  You  have  given  the  coalfield  the  full  benefit 
of  your  experience  as  you  have  gone  on?— Yes. 

18  669.  You  have  not  kept  it  to  yourselves.  You 
have  readily  communicated  all  that  you  have  done 
in  the  coalfield?— Yes;  there  have  been  several  com- 
munications. 

18.670.  In   that   direction  is  there    any  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  mining  engineers  in  South  Wales  to 
communicate  their  ideas  to  one  a'nother  and  give  one 
another  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge?— I  think  not. 
I  think  the  Institution,  that  is  there,  which  is  affiliated 
to  the  general  mining  industry  of  the  country,   has 
proved  of  great  use  in  circulating  to  each  other  in- 
formation with   regard   to  improvements   of  various 
kinds  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  and 
safety  of    working,   and   has    done    a   great    deal    of 
good  in  that  way. 

18.671.  That    is    an    impression    among    those   who 
perhaps  have   not    had  the   opportunity    of    gaining 
experience    of    colliery    working    that    it    is    possible 
to  extend  the  use  of  electricity  very   largely  under- 
ground.     Will  you    tell   the   Commission    your    view 
as  to  the   extent   to    which    electricity    can  be  used 
underground? — Underground    in    South   Wales    it    is 
very    strictly    limited   by   the    presence  of    explosive 
gas  or   the   possibility    of    its   presence,    and   also   by 
reason  of   the  collieries   being   very   dusty,  many   of 
them.     There  are  many   situations  where   we  should 
be   very   pleased   to  use   it,   and   would  use   it   if   it 
were  deemed  to  be  proper  and  safe. 

18.672.  So  that  the  use  of  compressed  air  is  very 
largely    necessary    on   that   account? — Yes,    we    have 
to   use  compressed   air   from   motives  of  safety,   and 
that,   of  course,   excludes  electricity   in  most  of  the 
collieries  from  the  internal  parts,  and  confines  it  to 
such  machines  as  can  be  put  moderately  near  to  the 
pit  bottom  and  in  the  main  currents  of  fresh  air. 

18.673.  While     it     is     possible     to     centralise     the 
generation  of  electricity  for  a  certain  number  of  pits 
or   for   an   area,   it  is   not   efficiently   possible   in   the 
case  of   compressed   air? — No;   there   are  very   great 
objections    and    difficulties    in    the    way    of    making 
central  stations  for  compressed  air,  although  I  think 
a   little   more   can    be   done   than    has   been   done    in 
making  central  stations  to  cover  quite  a  small  range. 
I  do  not  think  you  can,  except  with  very  large  loss 
of  efficiency,  carry  it  to  a  v^ry  great  distance. 

18.674.  And    generally    speaking    the    compressors 
are  at  the  surface? — Yes;  generally  the  compressors 
are  at  the  surface,  because  they  are  large  machines; 
and  in  South   Wales  the   difficulties  in   maintaining 
any  large  space  underground  are  very  great. 

18.675.  In   your  view   it  is   as   economical  to   com- 
press the  air  for  each  pit  by  itself  as  it  would  be  for 
the  distribution   of   it   in   the  area?— Yes,   except   in 
large  collieries. 

18.676.  Would    you    tell    us   your    view    as   to    the 
possibility    of    the    extension    of    mechanical   haulage 
at  points   nearer   the   surface   in   collieries   in   South 
Wales? — We   have    a   good   deal   of   variation    in    the 
gradients  to  deal  with.     The  coalfield  is  not  quite  so 
level   as  some  of  the  others,   and,   therefore,   we   are 
obliged  in  many  cases  to  put  haulage  machines  away 
in   the  interior  parts  of  the  colliery  where  it  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  field  were  less  disturbed  and 
more  regular,   and  those  machines  have  to  use  com- 
pressed   air   for   the   reason   stated   already,    namely, 
safety. 
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18,677.  It  it  possible  in  every  cose  to  tnko 
mechanical  haulage  nearer  tu  ill,-  laco  of  the  uoiU 

Medi -iinc.il   haulage  by  electricity? 

|s,i;;s     |!y   any   mechanical   moans-  either   by   com- 

1  air  or  electricity? — Of  course,  compressed  air 

involves     ranges     (>f     pipes,      which     are     very      in- 

oonyenient   down    tln«    [lit.      It   might  be  said   to   be* 

pos.-eihle,  but  in  very  many  cases  it  would  be  a  vury 

expense. 

ls,i>7!i.   \\'ciul<l   it  be  efficient  or   economical    in   all 
P— Compressed  air,  of  course,  is  as  a  rule  highly 
inellirient    from   a  nu'cliariical  point  of  view. 

18.680.  Kvun   if   horses  are  necessary  in   most  pits 
and    even    hand    putting? — Horses    are    necessary    in 
Smith   \Vali-s   In  cause  our  trams  are  of  a  larger  size 
ami   of   Digger  weight  than  are   used  in   many  other 
districts;    therefore    the   difficulty   of   handling   them 

'iul  is  much  greater  and  there  is  less  of  it  done 
I'm  that  reason,  but  when  smaller  tubs  are  used,  of 
course,  there  is  much  more  hand  putting  done. 

18.681.  Where  tubs  can   be  handled   by  hand,   de- 
pendent on   the   number  that  can   be,   it   is   possible 
that    hand    putting    is    the   most   economical    way   of 
doing    it? — Under    certain     conditions    undoubtedly, 
but   that,   docs   not   apply   to   the  district   where  our 
collieries   arc   situated. 

18.682.  It  does  not  apply  to  South  Wales,  because 
the  trams  are  too  heavy  for  the  men  to  handle? — 
Quite  so. 

18.683.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  men  push 
or  pull  tubs  that  that  is  an  inefficient  and  unecono- 
mical method  of  working? — No, "not  at  all. 

18.684.  And  because  horses  are  used  tp  pull  trams 
it    dors    not    follow    that    that    is    an    uneconomical 
method  of  working? — Not  at  all. 

18.685.  Wo   have   had    it   put   at   this   Commission 
several  times  that  a  pit  which  is  of  a  small  size  with 
a  single   cage   is   an   uneconomical   way  of   working. 
Would  you  tell  us  your  views  as  to  that? — That  largely 
depends  on  the  field  of  coal  to  be  won.     There  are 
many  rases   in   whioh  the  field  of  coal  is  split  up  hy 
important   faults  or  may  he   in  other  ways  circum- 
scribed very  much,  and  in  those  cases  large  pits  are 
not  required  and  would  be  simply  a  waste  of  money. 

18.686.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances? — Yes,   it 
depends  on  the  circumstances,  which  vary  in  almost 
every  case.     There  are  no  two  collieries  alike. 

18.687.  So  that  there  are  cases  where  a  small  pit 
with  a  single  deck  cage  and  a  small  winding  engine 
tvonld   be  the  most  efficient  and   economical   way   of 
working  it? — Certainly. 

18.688.  Unless  you   have    a  large   output    and    the 
seams   arc   thick  enough   to  give  a   big  output,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  put  down  Dig  cages? — It  is  a  question 
very   much  of  depth.       In   a  shallow  depth   a  small 
machine  will  do  as  much  work  as  at  a  greater  depth 
a  bigger  machine  and  bigger  appliances  will  do.     It 
is  where  the  depth  increases  that  these  things  become 
more   necessary  and   more  economical. 

18.689.  You  give  in  your  proof  three  reasons  to  show 
why    the    use    of    coal-cutting    machinery  is   not   ex- 
tended more  rapidly  in  South  Wales.       Is  there  not 
a  fourth  reason  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  men  in  the  pit? — Yes.     There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  coal-cutter.       That 
is  getting  less. 

18.690.  There  has  been  in  the  past? — Yes,  very  great 
opposition  ;  but  I  must  say  it  is  getting  less. 

18.691 .  And  it  has  been  opposition  apart  from  the 
question  of  price? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

18.692.  No  doubt  the  financial  question  has  operated 
in  the  minds  of  the  men  as  well? — Yes. 

^18,693.  Has  it  not  been  the  experience  in  South 
Wales  generally  that  the  men  have  asked  the  same 
cutting  price  for  the  coal  when  machines  are  being 
as  when  they  have  been  cutting  by  hand? — Yes, 
I  think  there  have  been  a  good  many  instances  of 
that. 

18,694.  You  bring  out  quite  clearly  that  in  South 
\\ales  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  same  extension, 
«.wing  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  seams? — The 
condition  of  the  coal  in  the  seams  does  not  lend  itself 
to  it  as  well.  When  you  cut  the  coal  you  are  verv 
i::il,l.>  to  get  your  coal  jammed,  because  it  gives  way 
at  tlie.se  slips,  and  without  a  good  deal  of  care  it  is 
liable  tu  jam  your  machinery  and  stop  your  work. 


18,U'.»")    In    the  cane  of   oonv«yori,   they  are  more 
extensively    applicable    than    the    coal-cutting    ma- 

-'     I    lind   it  M>. 


18.696.  Do    YOU    tin.  I    that  your  example   bag   been 
followed    very   largely    in   South    WalosP—  Yes,    thoro 
are  a  good  many  conveyors  going  in  now. 

18.697.  Given  co-operation  on  the  part  of  tho  men, 
it    is   a    system    which    will    produce   coal    more   «fh- 
ci.-ntly    and    more   cheaply    in    most   cases    in    Smith 
Wales?  —  Yes,    in    a    great    many    cases.     I    think.    I 
might  say  that  we  have  put  in  (during  tho  war,  of 
course,   there  were   many   difficulties   in   the   way   of 
getting   material)   practically  as   many   as  we  could. 

18.698.  You  have  had  a  good   deaf  of  experience 
of  the  use  of  electrical  lamps  underground,  I  believe? 
—  Yes,  we  have  a  large  number  in  use. 

18.699.  Will  you  tell   us  what  your  experience  has 
been  with  regard  to  them?—  It  is  favourable  expe- 
rience so  far  as  everything  except  cost  is  concerned. 
They  are  a  good  deal  more  costly,  but  we  favoured 
them,  and  put  in  a  large  number,  and  we  would  have 
hud  a  good  many  more,  except  that  for  a  long  time 
during   the   war   we   had   great  difficulty   in   getting 
any   at  all,   or  even   in   getting  the  necessary  parts 
for  repairing  those  in  use. 

18.700.  During   the    war    there   has   been    a    great 
deal  of  trouble  with  electrical  lamps,  for  that  reason  ? 
—Yes:    the  inability  to  get  the  parts  to  keep  them 
in   repair  —  it  has  been   a  very  serious  difficulty. 

18.701.  Have   you   had   any   experience  of  the   use 
of  the  combustion  tube  in  the  lamp?  —  Yes,  we  have 
had    a  good   many.     They   give   a   better  light  than 
the  old  oil  lamps. 

18.702.  Is   it  your   view   that  there  has  been   any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  ooalowners  to  get  a  better 
light    underground?—  No.     So    far    as   the    •  eople    I 
have  been  in  contact  with  are  concerned,  there  has 
been   a  continual   effort  on   the  part  of   mining  en- 
gineers to  get  the  best  light  they  could. 

18.703.  Has  it  not  been  the  limitation  of  the  typo 
of   lamp   that  may  be   used  that  has  kept  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the  lamp  down  very  largely?  —  Yes, 
there    have   been    difficulties    in    combining   the    two 
things  —  getting  increased  safety  and  increased  light 
at    the    same  time.     Of    course   there    have    been    a 
tremendous  number  of  types  of   different  lamps  in- 
vented and  tried,  but  that  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties   that    has    prevented    better    lamps    being 
put  in.     That  has  been   gradually  overcome,   and   I 
consider   that  there   are   better   lamps   available   to- 
day, both  of  the  oil  description  and  of  the  electrical, 
than  there  were  before. 

18.704.  Is  it  your  view  that  colliery  owners  recog- 
nise that  it  is  both  to  their  financial  advantage  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  to  get  as  good  light 
as    possible?  —  Yes,    that    is    my    view.     I    think    the 
colliery  owner  is  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  better  all  round  to  have  a  really  good  light. 

18.705.  He  gets  cleaner  coal?  —  Yes,  he  gets  cleaner 
coal    and    better    supervision    of    the    roof.     A    man 
gets  a  better  view  of  the  roof,   and   can  keep  him- 
self more  safe. 

18.706.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  yesterday, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cross-examination  upon 
the  question  of  the  method  of  the  long  wall  working, 
the    advancing    method    as    against    the    retreating 
method.     You    have   had    experience,    I    take    it,    of 
both  methods,  the  one  in  Durham  and  the  other  in 
South  Wales.     Would  you  give  the  Commission  your 
views   as   to   the   practicability   and   the    advantages 
of  the  retreating  system?  — 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  May  I  ask,  what  r'o  you  mean 
of  the  retreating  system  ? 

18.707.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:     You    know    what    I 
mean    by    the    retreating    system:     advancing    your 
roads  in  the  solid  out  to  the  boundary  and  working 
your  coal  back  as  against  the  other  method  of  work- 
ing your  coal   away   as  you   go  forward?  —  I   do  not 
see  how  that  can  be  adopted,   very  well.     Many  col- 
lieries  that   have   now    been    in   existence   for   many 
years  are  not  at  the  boundary  yet,  and  if  they  have 
ito  wait  to  open  their  face  for  that  length  of   iinio. 
no  one  would  sink  a  colliery  Ht  all. 

18.708.  Quite    apart    from    the    financial    question, 
taking   South  Wales,    is   it    practically  possible,    as  a 
method  of  working,  in  a  large  number  of  instances?   • 
Quite  independently  of  the  financial  question? 
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18709    Yes?— Of  course,   anything  is  possible,   but 
I    do   not   see  that   we   would   be   advantaged  by    it 

a  18,710.  In  South  Wales  is  it  not  the  case  that  roads 
driven  in  the  solid  are  more  difficult  to  maintain 
generally  than  roads  in  the  gob?— Yes;  advancing 
Foads  in  South  Wales  in  the  weaker  roofs  are  • 
terrible  trouble ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  many  instances 
where  we  have  been  unable  to  maintain  them  at  all, 
going  on  in  the  solid.  They  cut  up  by  the  sides, 
and  then  the  whole  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
strata  -jonies  on  the  timber,  and  you  have  to  be  con- 
tinually renewing  the  timber,  and  you  cannot  make 
any  progress. 

18.711.  While  there  may  be  advantages  for  a  seam 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  do  you  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  ?^No.  I  can 
see  no  advantage.     As    applied    to    mining    in    our 
district,  the  thing  is  not  feasible  at  all. 

18.712.  It  is  no  indication  of  an  inefficient  system 
of  working  that  we  have  not  adopted  generally   the 
retreating  method  of  working  long  wall?— That  is  so. 
I  fail  to  appreciate  what  points  are  supposed  to  're 
gained  by  the  system  of  going  out  and  coming  bank 
again. 

18,712A.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    Do  you  refer  to 
South  Walesi  only  ?— I  do. 

18.713.  Mr.     Evan    Williams:      You     have      some 
acquaintance  with  other   districts   in  the  country^  I 
believe.     Do  you  see  any  advantages  in  other  cases'5 — 
My  experience  in  Durham,  in  the  North  of  England, 
is  long  ago:   there  was  very  little  long  wall  working 
at  that   time     in     the     district,    and,   therefore,   my 
experience    does    not    extend    to    it.     There    was    a 
system  of  board  and  pillar  in  which  the  coalfield  was 
cut  up   into  convenient  rectangular   forms,   and  you 
went  out  to  the  boundary  of  that  piece  and  came  back, 
but  that  was  on  the  double  working  system,  not  Ion-; 
mil. 

18.714.  I  think  that  is  called  the  panel  system?  — 
Yes. 

18.715.  In  other  districts  would  you  say  that  there 
are  any  advantages  to  be  gained  by  driving  out  to  the 
boundary? — I  should  say  there  are  not,   and  I  have 
not  come  across  at  all  any  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Will  you  ask  him  what  otiur 
districts  he  has  visited? 

18.716.  Mr.   Evan  Williams:    What  other  districts 
have  you   visited? — I   think   I   have   visited,    at   one 
time  or  another,  most  of  the  coal  districts,  but  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  any  intimate  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  them. 

18.717.  Except       South       Wales  ?— Except      South 
Wales. 

18.718.  There    is   one  point,    and     it     is     a     very 
important  one  that  you  have  not  touched  on  in  your 
proof.     It  is   the   question    which    at   this   stage   the 
Commission  has  to  deal  with,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  nationalisation.      I   should  like  to   ask   you    what 
your  view  is  with  regard  to  nationalisation  in  reaps;* 
of  matters  upon  which  you  have  been  called  to  give 
evidence  here,    that     is     to     say,    the    possibility  of 
increased   efficiency   in  the  mechanical   equipment   of 
the  mines.     Would  you  give  us  your  view  as  to  the 
effect  that  nationalisation    would    have     upon    that 
point? — I  think   that   nationalisation   would   have    n 
crippling  effect.     A  private  owner  and  his  engineer 
are    very    much    more   likely    to   originate    improved 
methods  and  carry  them    out    than     a     Governme  it 
Department.     These  things  that  are  mentioned  here, 
as  I   have    said,   are    really  experiments    that    have 
occupied  many  years,  and  if  they  had  been  tried  and 
dropped  without  a  great  deal  of  perseverance,  there 
is   no  doubt  that  they   would   have  been   condemned 
entirely. 

18.719.  A   good   many   experiments    that   you  have 
made  in  different  ways  in  mechanical  engineering  in 

your  collieries  have  been  failures  to  start  with? Yes. 

certainly. 

18.720.  A  good   deal   of   money  has  been   spent  in 
that  way  upon  things  that  have  proved  futile? — Yes, 
we  have  always  encouraged  our  lower  officials  to  try 
experiments  and  see  what  they  could  do,   as  well  as 
putting   into   force  one's  own   particular   ideas.     We 
have  always  encouraged  that,  and  we  have  tried  lots 
of  things  which  have  not  proved  to  be  a  success. 


18.721.  By  your  Board  of  Directors  you  have  always 
had  encouragement? — Always. 

18.722.  And  no  complaints  as  to  the  money  spent  in 
experiments  of  this  kind? — No,  none  at  all. 

18.723.  Is  there  any  way  in  which,  in  your  opinion, 
there  can   be   increased   efficiency   in  the  working  of 
collieries  in  South  Wales,  for  instance,  in  the  direction 
of  forming  special  groups,  or  groups  of  a  certain  size, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — I  think  for  the  purpose 
of  electrification,  especially,  the  formation  of  groups 
of  a  fairly  considerable  size  is  a  decided  advantage. 
A  group  of  the  kind  that  is  mentioned  here  is  in  a 
better  position  than  a  small  isolated  colliery. 

18.724.  With   regard  to   pumping,   the  same   thing 
might  be  said? — Usually  a  colliery  does  hot  want  to 
share  its  difficulties   as  to   water   with   other   people, 
and   it   has   to   do   its   own   pumping,    but   a   central 
station  would  just  compare  as  favourably  on  pumping 
as   it   would   with   the   electrical   apparatus,    that   is, 
that  a  mine,  instead  of  putting  down  a  plant  to  its 
own  particular  pumping,  might  get  power  from  that 
central   station   and   do   its   pumping,    not   by   power 
generated  by  itsetf,   but  .from  the  station,   but  that 
would  have  to   be   a   cheap   supply.     I   look   upon   a 
colliery  as  a  customer  of  an  electric  station  that  can 
never  afford  to  pay  high  prices  for  electricity.     The 
supply  must  be  a  cheap  supply,  if  the  colliery  is  to 
use  it. 

18.725.  Assuming    there     were    some    methods    of 
unification  adopted,  what  is  your  view  of  the  size  of 
the  unit  that  is  most  efficient? — The  unit  of  machinery 
or  the  unit  of  management? 

18.726.  The  unit  of   management? — My  experience 
is  that   as   you   extend,    even   if   there   arc   no   fresh 
difficulties  come  in,   wherever  it  may  be,   whether  it 
is  the  head  man,  or  the  second  man,  or  the  third  man, 
he  gets  more  and  more  propositions  put  before  him 
to  settle.     Each  one  of  those  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  time  and  attention,  and  if  there  is  too  much  put 
upon   him,    he   breaks   down   or   he   cannot   give   the 
requisite  attention   to   settle  the   problems     as    they 
come  up.     That  applies  to  an  extension,  even  if  it  is 
unaccompanied   by   any   fresh  complications ;    but,    as 
you  extend,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  have  fresh 
kinds  of  difficulties  as  well  as  more  of  the  same  kind. 
You  get  fresh  kinds  of  difficulties  turning  up. 

18.727.  Your  view  is  that  the  most  efficient  unit  is 
that  of  a  size  in  which  one  man  can  be  sufficiently 
aware  of  all  that  goes  on? — Yes,  over  which  he  can 
maintain  a  real  supervision. 

18.728.  A  real  personal  supervision? — Yes. 

18.729.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    Am  I  to  gather  from 
your  addendum  in  the  last  paragraph  that  the  future 
of   the  South  Wales   coalfield  lies  with   the  develop- 
ment or  working  of  expended  seams? — No,  I  did  not 
intend   that.     In   the  course   of   time,  of  course,    we 
must   come   to   thinner  seams,    and   in   those   thinner 
seams   the   coal   cutting   machines     will     undoubtedly 
come  in,  and  that  is  not  a  matter  of  the  present  so 
much  as  it  is  with  the  conveyor,  which  can  be  adopted 
now  and  in  the  immediate  future.     When  you  say  the 
last   paragraph   of   the   addendum   I  think   you   must 
have  made   a   mistake.     The  last  paragraph   is   with 
regard  to   the  lease  of   another   area.       I   think  you 
referred  me  to  the  wrong  part. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  It  is  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page,  not  in  the  addendum. 

.18,730.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  Quite  so.  What  you  &ay 
there  is:  "  I  do  not  therefore  anticipate  a  great  in- 
crease in  machine  cutting  in  South  Wales,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  facilitate  the  working  of  thin  seams 
that  have  really  good  roof,  and  in  course  of  time  this 
is  bound  to  come  about"? — I  think  I  should  have 
made  it  more  clear  if  I  had  said  within  a  short  time, 
within  a  small  number  of  years.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
come  about,  but  I  meant  to  convey  that  it  would  be 
a  considerable  time  because  we  have  still  a  very  large 
quantity  of  thick  coal  to  work  in  most  collieries. 

18,731.  Would  you  say  as  an  expert  that,  looking 
into  the  future,  not  so  very  far,  but  looking  into  the 
future  somewhat,  that  the  majority  of  future  work 
in  the  South  Wales  coalfields  is  going  to  lie  in  the 
development  of  the  working  of  thinner  seams  than 
those  that  are  being  worked  now? — Yes,  undoubtedly 
that  will  come  on  gradually.  The  method  was  and  is 
to  work  the  best  seams  first,  and  then.  as.  they  become 
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ii.sted,   tlii'   \arniu^  collieries   will   luivo   to  go   to 
interior  seams   in    thickness  and  quality   and   in 

matters,  anil  tin*  coal  cutter  will  have  a  fntnre.  Thc\ 
have  been  very  much  improved  since  wo  started  oil 
them,  ami  uiii'  dors  not  know  hem  much  thev  will  lie 
iiii|in>viMl.  If  they  are  very  much  [mprOTfld,  that  of 
<•  ina\  bring  the  i  line  ni  their  adoption  varj  much 
nraivr;  but  taking  things  as  tlioy  are  at  pratent,  I 
meant,  to  . •imvoy  that  there  is  a  largo  field-  for  the 
con\e\or  at  tho  present  time  and  in  the  immediate 
future ;  whereas  tho  ooal-cutter  is  more  a  matter  of 
some  distant,  t  imr. 

,.')2.     There   is   a   paying     amongst     the     Welsh 

miners  that  the  cream  is  being  worked  out  now.     I 

tliimght   that,  that  was  tho  inference  that  you  wanted 

to  draw  here.     Perhaps  it  was  not.     Coming   to  the 

"ii  of  tho  conveyors,  you  know  the  statistics  that 

have  been  published  with  reference  to  the  conveyors. 

I  see  in  South  Wales  for  the  year  1916  there  were  137 

•  yors  in  operation,   which   was  a  higher  number 

than  any  district  in  the  coalfield,  including  Scotland? 

— Yes. 

18.733.  Yorkshire  is  the  next  highest,  with  125?— 
I  do  not  think  they  need  them  as  much  as  we  do. 

18.734.  They  are  there  in  the  majority:   you  agree 
with  that? — Yes.     I  think  we  have  as  many  conveyors 
ourselves  to-day.     What  was  the  number    you    men- 
tioned? 

18.735.  137? — I  think  that  is  about  the  number  wo 
have  at  present. 

18.736.  Coal-conveyors   alone? — Yes. 

l>,737.  Apart  from  what  has  happened  at  other 
collieries,  that  number  which  was  for  the  whole  coal- 
field, and  is  now  in  the  Powell  Duffryn,  does  it  not 
indicate  any  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  con- 
veyors?.—I  am  free  to  state  that,  whereas  in  the  early 
stages  it  was  very  .considerable,  it  has  been  reducing. 
It  is  the  natural  inclination  of  a  miner  to  like  to  do 
his  work  in  the  same  way  as  he  was  doing  it  before. 

18.738.  That  applies  to  a  great  many  institutions? 
— Yes. 

18.739.  With  regard  to  the  coal-cutting  machines, 
did   I  understand  you   to   say   that   there   was   some 
opposition  to  their  introduction? — Yes,  a  good  deal. 

18.740.  I  think  you  and  I  were  interested  in  a  little 
dispute  some  time  ago,  were  we  not,  about  the  intro- 
duction of  one  at  the  Meiros  Colliery? — I  think  you 
are  wrong ;   I   know  nothing  about  the  introduction 
of  it. 

18.741.  Did  you  not  advise  them  on  it? — No.     You 
are  probably  thinking  of  my  son. 

18.742.  I    find    that   the   opposition    to    the    intro- 
duction   of    a   machine   there    was   that   the   colliery 
company    were    anxious    to    reduce    considerably    the 
cutting  price,   I  think,   to  the  extent  of  5d.   a  ton, 
because  they  introduced  a  coal-cutting  machine  and 
conveyor  as  against  the  old  hand-cutting  system? — 
Very  likely. 

18.743.  I  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  that 
characterises  a  great  many  objections  to  the  intro- 
duction of  coal-cutting  machines,  where  they  can  be 
worked?— Yes. 

18.744.  Not  so  much  in  opposition  to  their  being 
used,  but  to  the  wages  that  can  be  earned  by  them? 
— That    wants   qualifying.     There   has    been    a   good 
deal  of  opposition  because  the  men  did  not  like  the 
working  of    the   machines,    and    it   naturally   follows 
that  when  the  machine  does  the  hardest  work   and 
cuts  the  coal,  the  work  of  the  removal  of  the  coal  is 
very  much  less,  and  therefore  demands  a  lesser  price. 
It  it  did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
it  is  hard   to  see   what   inducement  there   would   be 
for  either  party  to  put  them  in. 

18.745.  The  inducement  would  be  if  you  could  get 
a  greater  productivity  without  a  reduction  in  wages, 
oi   even  with  an  increase  in  wages  it  would  be  worth 
while  having  that  greater  productivity,  would  it  not? 
—The  productivity   would   do   some  good,    but   there 
is  the  whole  cost  of  the  machine,  and  that  is  rather 
heavy,   and,   of  course,   there  is  a  certain   amount  of 
labour   in   working  the   machine;   you   have   to   take 
the  balance   between  the  two. 

18.746.  Oji  the  whole  it  is  estimated  by  every  col- 
liery  manager,    when, he   proposes  to   put   a  machine 
in,  that  tho  balance,   if  wages  remain  the  same,  will 
be   in    his    favour:'     Ke   calculates   that   the   reduced 


amount  of  work  which  the  collier  will  have  to  <!•>  in 
getting  the  coal,  after  tho  machine  ha*  dono  tho 
Inn  dost  part  of  llu.  woik,  will  repay  for  the  cost  of 
Hi,'  installation,  which  IB  pretty  heavy,  and  the  cost 
lin  working  of  the  man  or  men  who  ».,ik  tho 
machine.  He  may  put  a  machine  into  a  M<am  «f 
'•"•'I,  i'"1  •  \  i' tly  for  the  purpose  of  nilm  n,K  ii,. 
cost,  but  becuiibo  tho  cost  </!  working  that  neani 
without  tho  machine  would  bu  prohibitive. 

18.747.  Yes,    1    lhave   «een    that   occur    in    several 
cases   myself,    but   I    have   noticed   that   that   i*   the 
great  object,   to  show  a  good   balance  on  the  intro- 
duction of  tho  machine  on  the  part  of  the  manager? 
— Undoubtedly.     Ho  would  be  no  good  aa  a  manager 
if  he  did  not  look  to  it. 

18.748.  And  that  that  is  the  case  of  the  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  because  they  t¥ink  the 
balance  is  greater  than   he  ia  entitled  to?— I   quite 
agree.  , 

18.749.  You  have  raised  one  or  two  very  interest- 
ing points.     I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  system  of  working.     You  were  rather  guarded 
in  your   reply   with   reference  to   working   a  colliery 
on    the    drawing    back    method,    or    the    retreating 
system,    as   against  the  present   method.        Are  you 
aware   that   in    what   is   known   as   the   South   Crop 
portion   of   the   coalfield,   the   retreating   system   has 
been    proved    to    be    the   only    economical   system   of 
working     those     collieries?—!     do     not     know     that 
exactly,    but    the    South   Crop   collieries    are    mostly 
high  gradient  collieries,   are  they  not? 

18.750.  Yes? — And     the     system     of     working     is 
altogether  modified.     If  you  can  go  out  for  a  certain 
distance   with  roads   which   will   stand   well,   and,   of 
course,    there   are   seams    where   that   is   so,    a   road 
driven  out  will  stand  well — there  you  certainly  have 
an   advantage   in   the   retreating   system ;    but   I    am 
speaking  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  is  that 
we  have  not  got  it.     With  regard  to  our  seams  as  a 
rule,  the  most  expensive  places  are  places  driven  in 
advance  of  the  general  face.     As  soon  as  you  get  in 
advance  of  the  general  face,  you  get  a  great  increase 
in    the   expense,    and   the   place   is   very   difficult   to 
maintain.        * 

18,761.  You  are  aware  that  there  have  been  many 
experiments  and  many  failures  in  trying  to  work  that 
portion  of  the  South  Wales  coalfields  on  the 
ordinary  lines.  If  you  will  remember,  such  collieries 
as  the  Bryncethnn  Colliery,  the  Tynywain  Colliery, 
the  Cwmdu  Colliery,  the  Mill  Pit  Colliery,  and  the 
Kenfighill  Colliery,  they  are  all  collieries  which, 
because  of  insufficient  capital,  have  begun  to  work 
the  coal  immediately  they  were  down  in  the  first 
stages.  They  were  bound  to  put  their  coal  on  the 
market  to  get  sufficient  money  to  go  on.  Are  you 
aware  that  those  collieries  closed  down  because  of 
that  very  method  of  working? — I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  method  of  working  coal  for  many  years  on 
the  South  Crop  was  in  many  cases  a  disastrous 
fa'ilure,  but  you  are  ascribing  it  to  a  cause  that 
I  am  not  sure  is  the  correct  one.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  people  have  opened  out  on  tho 
coal  sooner  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  I  should 
think  there  are  cases  where  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  go  out  for  a  certain  distance  with  the 
headings  and  then  draw  the  coal  back,  but  I  could  not 
assent  to  that  as  a  general  proposition. 

18.752.  But  you  know  that  the  Baldwin   Collieries 
a're  regarded  as  profitable  collieries.     Are  you  aware 
that  they   in  each  case  drive  their  headings   to  the 
'boundary,  and  their   main   slant   before  they   go  to 
the  boundary,    before    they    begin    to    drop   back    a 
single  ton  of  coal? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

18.753.  That    is    the    fact,    that    they    drive    their 
heading  for  a  thousand  yards,   and  it  is  only  when 
the   thousand  yards   is   reached   that  they    begin    to 
draw    the  coal? — If    it   is,    it   must   be   due   to   the 
fact  that  their  main  roads  in  going  out  will  stand 
well  and   do  not  require  so  much    for   maintenance. 
It  is  the  same  as  I  was  describing     in   Durham :    it 
is  a  double  working  system.     There  is  the  first  work- 
ing,  the.   whole   working,    then  tho   second    working, 
or   the  broken   working     that   is   a   system    that    was 
in   vogue  in   Durham   pretty   universally   when   I   loft 
there     40  years  ago.     Ix>ng  wall  had  only  just  lx>en 
tried   in   two   or    three  of    the   deepest   pits,    but    if 
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that  i&  the  case,  it  entirely  explains  what  you  have 
said.  If  you  can  drive  out  roadways  which  will 
stand  well  and  not  incur  great  maintenance  ex- 
penses, then  in  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  drive  out 
some  distances,  which  may  be  panels,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  north,  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  That 
is  the  right  way  of  working,  but  that  does  not  apply 
at  all,  according  to  my  experience  in  longwall. 

18,754.  A  company,  to  do  that,  must  have  con- 
siderable capital  at  its  disposal,  or  it  would  be 
wanting  to  draV  coal  at  places  where  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  draw  it? — That  is  so;  they  must  have 
more  money  and  more  patience. 

18,756.  You  make  rather  a  surprising  proposition, 
to  my  lay  mind,  in  connection  with  driving  through 
the  solid.  It  has  always  been  an  accepted  dictum 
in  South  Wales  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  main- 
taining your  roadway  is  to  drive  through  the  solid 
and  leave  substantial  pillars  on  either  side? — No, 
that  is  not  in  steam  coal.  We  have  seams  there 
where  with  100  yards  driven  in  that  way  they 
will  take  as  much  repairs  a's  600  driven  in  the  other 
way. 

18.756.  Will  that   not  be  because  there  is   certain 
coal  surrounding  the  area  that  has  been  worked  out? 
— No.     There   are  seams   in    South   Wales   where   if 
you  sink  a  pit  and  start  out  into  the  virgin  field  of 
coal  they  will  begin  to  squeeze  directly  you  get  '20 
yards  from  the  pit.     That  is  due  to  the  strata.     It 
is  unable  to  support  the  superincumbent  weight. 

18.757.  Does    it    not   indicate    that    even    in    such 
cases  as  that  it  would  be  better  to  work  the  pillar 
away  and  stow  it? — I  did  so  once,  and  it  succeeded 
very  well. 

18.758.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  that 
is  with  reference  to  haulage.     As  the  working  day  is 
likely  to  be  reduced  in  July  of  this  year  by  one  hour, 
have  you   not   as   a   mining   engineer — probably  you 
have  more  than  anyone  else — but  have  you  not  con- 
templated' the  need  for  getting  the  men  from  the  pit 
bottom  to  the  face  by  mechanical  means  as  against 
ordinary    walking? — Yes,    especially    where    the   dis- 
tances are  considerable.     It  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  distance.     On  a  short  distance,  of  course,  there 
is  no  object  in  it.     It  takes  longer  to  get  the  men 
into  a  train  of  tubs  and  out  again  than  is  saved,  but 
that  is  not  so  on  long  distances  where  it  is  safe.     We 
have  a  good  deal  of  limitation  in  that  way  where  the 
gradients   are   very    variable.     Training   the   men    it 
can,   of  course,   be   done,    but   it   is   not   unattended 
with  danger. 


18,769.  But  in  the  cases  where  you  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  consider  their  introduction  has  that 
not  been  rather  due  not  so  much  to  your  foresight, 
as  it  were,  thinking  this  problem  out  in  advance,  but 
because  there  "is  a  contemplated  reduction  of  one  hour 
in  the  working  time  of  the  men? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  has  influenced  a  great  many  people  besides 
myself.  We  are  not  at  the  present  moment  in  face 
of  very  .long  distances  in  our  collieries,  and  it  will 
not  apply  greatly  to  them,  but  wherever  there  is  a 
long  distance  to  be  traversed  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  while  of  the  engineer  in  charge  to  consider  how 
he  can  form  trains  to  take  the  men  in  and  out  by 
mechanical  means. 

18.760.  So  that  one  can  arrive  at  this  general  pro- 
position perhaps  without  going  very  far  wrong,  that 
as   the  workmen   enjoy  reduction   in  hours,   as  they 
get  those  advantages  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy, 
the  economic  pressure  on  the  owners  will  be  such  as  to 
compel    them    to    introduce    such   labour-saving    and 
time-saving  devices  which  a  year  or  two  ago  would  be 
unthought  of? — Yes,   and  with  regard  to  haulage  it 
will   be   a   question   of   distances.     In   South    Wales, 
owing  to  the  trouble   of  maintaining  the  roadways, 
it  is  not  so  usual  to  have  very  long  distances  under- 
ground as  in  some  other  districts.     Our  distances  in 
South  Wales  do  not  comoare  with  the  distances  in 
many  of  the  collieries  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
for  the  reason  that  the  maintenance  of  roadways  is 
so  very  expensive  that  the  areas  worked  by  one  pit 
and  the  distances  to  be  covered  are  upon  the  whole 
less. 

18.761.  Is   that  rather  borne  out  by  the  statistics 
that  were  offered  here  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Coal- 
owners'    Association   of    South    Wales,    because  I    see 
there  are  20,751  men  who  walk  one  mile  and  under 
U   miles?     There  are  4,251  men  who  walk   LJ  miles 
and  under  2  miles;  and  you  have  1,500  men  who  walk 
between  2  miles  and  2£  miles? — In  those  long  distances 
it   will    repay    you    to    think    it   out    very    carefully 
whether  a  train  will  not  save  a  good  deal  of  time. 

18.762.  Chairman:    I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you 
a   question,    and   it   is   a   question   that  I   would  not 
insult  you  by  asking  you  personally.     Supposing  the 
mines  were  nationalised,  do  you  think  the  State  could, 
rely  on   the   present  mine  managers  and  officials  to 
vise  their  brains  and  endeavours  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State? — I  do  not  see  what  else  they  could 
do. 

Chairman :I  was  sure  you  would  say  that.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


18.763.  Chairman :   I  think  you  are  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Merz  &  McLellan,  Consulting  Engineers, 
of  32,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  and  with  offices 
at  Newcastle,   Darlington,  Melbourne,   Buenos   Aires. 
&c.?— Yes. 

18.764.  You    say    in   your   proof:     "My   firm    have 
been   responsible   for    the    technical    development   of 
the  North  East  Coast  electrical  power  scheme.    They 
are    also    Consulting    Engineers    to    various    power 
undertakings  at  home  and  abroad,  among  which  may 
be     mentioned     the     Newcastle-upon-Tyne     Electric 
Supply    Company,     the    Glasgow     Corporation,     the 
Commonwealth     Edison     Company    of    Chicago,     the 
Government  of  Victoria,   South  Africa  and  Western 
Australia,    and    also   to    various   railway   companies, 
including  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  Central  Argen- 
tine  Railway,   and    Buenos   Aires   Western  Railway. 
During    the    latter    part    of    the    War    I    acted    as 
Director     of     Experiments     and     Research     at     the 
Admiralty  "?--Yes. 

Chairman:  I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  witness's  proof 

Secretary : 

"  1  havo  made  a  special  study  of  the  economical  pro- 
duction of  power  from  coal.  I  am  asked  to  appeal- 
before  the  Commission  to  deal  with  the  economics 
which  can  be  effected  in  the  utilisation  of  coal  in  this 
country  by  the  development  of  the  use  of  electrical 
energy. 


(The   Witness   withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  for   a   short    time.) 
Mr.   CHARLES    H.   MERZ,    Sworn  and  Examined. 


The  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  electrical 
energy  at  the  pit  itself,  in  connection  with  pumping, 
hauling,  ventilating,  winding,  and — in  suitable  pits — 
coal  cutting,  are  well  known  and  have  been,  or  will  be, 
no  doubt,  referred  to  by  other  witnesses.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  in  1913  16,850,000  ton's  ot 
coal  were  used  at  the  collieries  as  boiler  fuel.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  same  power  could  be  produced  in 
a  large  modern  station  by  one-fifth  of  this  quantity  of 
coal. 

The  advantages  of  dealing  electrically  with  what 
may  be  called  the  larger  uses,  such  as  winding  and 
pumping,  depend  upon  the  cost  at  which  the  electrical 
energy  can  be  produced,  and  are  greater  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  a  supply  of  power  can  be  obtained  from 
a  comprehensive  system,  whether  the  latter  is  a  public 
supply  undertaking,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Northern 
Coalfield  and  part  of  Scotland,  or  privately  owned — 
i.e.,  by  the  collieries  themselves — as  in  one  or  two 
isolated  cases. 

The  improvement  of  the  system  for  the  general 
supply  of  electric  power  throughout  the  country  is, 
therefore,  of  special  importance  to  collieries,  for  the 
English  coalfields,  with  one  exception,  are  very  in- 
adequately covered  by  existing  power  supply  systems. 
The  economy  of  coal  which  results  from  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  is  clearly  seen  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee's  Final 
Report,  page  67  et  scq.  In  the  year  1913,  in  the 
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County  of  Diirhnin,  the  output  of  coal  was  42,112  IM| 

.111(1    111    the  C.illlily   .'I    >»rk    •Il,l<il,l71    tOUi.       Til,, 
former  rouiily   is  more   completely   i-iiu-red    liv   :in  elec- 
.|'|ily   system    th:ui    is    ill,-   hilt,  r.    mid    .idvan 
Inis    been    I  ;ik, -ii   nl    tins   by    collier.*    nun,. is,    u,||, 
tli,.   result   that     »horo:i->    tin-  coal    equivalent    of   the 
used  is  calculated  to  have  been  17J>,<W>I  ton, 
in  IDI.'i   in   the  case  of  Durham,  the  same  equivuli  in 
•  ',318  tons  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire,   tin. 
nutpiit   of    conl    of   tho    (HO    counties   being    approxi 
Tiiatcly   tho  same.      Tho   nun,,   extend,  ,1    us,.  ,,|   eleeiri 
cit\    a,, mints  to  a  groat  o\iom    I'oi-   tho   fact    ili.-il    the 
consumption  of  boiler  fuel  used  at  collieries  in    Dm 
ham   is  only  :i  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  coal  as 
against  5'7   per   rout,   in    Yorkshire,    s-;i   per   cent,   in 
ishirc,  9-1  per  cent,  in  Scotland  and  .r>-6  per  cent. 
in    ^niith   Wales.       This  seems  clear  evidence   of  the 
great  .economy   which   could    be  attained    if   a  cheap 
supply  of  electricity  from  a  public  supply  undertaking 
won-  fvi-ry where  available. 

I  was  Chairman  of  the  Electric  Power  Sub-Com- 
niitN-e  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee,  and  with 
regard  to  those  questions  which  will  interest  the  Com- 
misMMii  wo  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions :  — 

1'iKje  8,  paragraph  1. 

(1)  "  The  coal  consumption  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  motive  power  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  at  the  present  time  to 
80,000,000  tons  per  annum,  equivalent  in 
value  to,  say,  £40,000,000  at  pit-head." 

Notf. — This  figure  on  present-day  values 
would  be  at  least  £80,000,000. 

Page  8.  paragraph.  1. 

C-'l  "  In  the  industrial  reorganisation  which  must 
take  place  on  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  further  development  of  power  is  of 
great  importance.  The  present  use  of 
motive  power  per  employee  is  only  about 
half  that  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Large  quantities  of  electrical  power  will  be 
required  for  the  development  and  carrying 
on  of  new  processes  not  at  present  under- 
taken in  this  country.  Processes  involving 
some  millions  of  horse-power  at  present 
worked  in  America,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Germany,  &c.,  can  be  profitably  carried  on, 
and,  having  in  view  the  desirability  of 
making  all  essential  products  in  the 
Empire,  should  be  carried  on  in  this 
country." 

Page  8,  paragraph  1. 

(3)  "  It  is  only  by  largely  increasing  the  amount 

of  power  used  in  industry  ^by  two  or  more 
times)  that  the  average  output  per  head 
(and  as  a  consequence  the  wages  of  the 
individual)  can  be  increased.  The  pre-war 
earning  power,  or  wages,  of  each  individual 
wag  far  too  low." 

Vu'je  8,  paragraph  1. 

(4)  "  Power   may   be   most   efficiently   applied   to 

industry  by  the  medium  of  electricity." 

Page.  8,  paragraph  1 

(6)  "  Technically  and  economically  the  electrical 
energy  can  be  best  provided  by  a  compre- 
hensive system,  as  amply  proved  from 
experience  gained  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  such  systems  are  in  existence, 
notably  in  Chicago  (Illinois),  on  the  North- 
east Coast  of  England,  on  ihe  Rand  and  in 
Certain  industrial  districts  of  Germany. 
Power  production  in  large  super-plants, 
with  generating  machines  of  50,000  h.p. 
or  more,  will  not  only  be  far  more  econo- 
mical than  in  a  large  number  of  smaller 
plants,  but  will  ultimately  involvp  great 
economies  of  capital  by  securing  a  better 
load  and  a  more  effective  use  of  the  plant. 
S-.ich  super-plants,  if  suitably  situated  on 
"large  sites,  would  make  it  possible — so  far 
as  it  is  economical  to  do  so — to  extract  the 
by-products  in  the  shape  of  oils,  motor 
spirit,  &c.,  from  the  coal  before  using  it 


M  fuel,  thus  avoiding  to  a  large  extent  the 
necessity  of  importing  them. 
Page  8,  paragraph  1. 

(7)  "  The  super-plants  would  feo.1  into  tho  main 

trunk  distribution  system,  which   rnunt  be 
laid   down    throughout    the   count rv.       I 
this  purpose  the  country  should  I,.,'  divided 
into  gomo  10  districts,   thnughout  each  of 
which      there      should      be      a      standard 
periodicity  and  trunk  main  voltage." 
Page  9,  paragraph  1. 

(8)  "  This  main  -trunk  distribution  system  would 

collect  any  waste  power  available  wherever 
situated  and  deliver  it  where  it  could  be 
profitably  used.  It  would  also,  by  saving 
the  cost  of  transport,  make  it  commercially 
possible  to  bring  much  coal  to  the  surface, 
which  is  at  present  wasted  and  left  in  the 
pit,  and  which,  under  the  now  conditions, 
would  be  turned  into  electrical  energy  at 
or  near  the  pit-head." 

Page  9,  paragraph  1. 

(9)  "  If   power  supply   in   the   United    Kingdom 

were  dealt  with  on  comprehensive  lines  and 
advantage  taken  of  the  most  modern  en- 
gineering development,  the  saving  in  coal 
throughout  the  country  would,  in  the  near 
future,  amount  to  55,000,000  tons  per 
annum  on  the  present  output  of  manu- 
factured products." 

Page  9,  paragraph  1. 

(10)  "  If    the  coal   so   saved   were    used   for   the 

production  of  further  power  it  would  be 
possible  to  generate  continuously  not  leas 
than  15,000,000  horse  power  (equivalent  to 
131,400,000,000  horse  power  hours),  which 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  large  water  powers  in  this 
country  and  admit  of  the  manufacture 
here  of  many  products  which  are  at  present 
only  made  in  America  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent." 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Williamson's  Committee  the  Government  will 
carry  legislation  which  will  deal  effectively  with  the 
power  side  of  the  question,  and  so  secure  for  the 
country  the  advantages  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
Electric  Power  Distribution. 

I  would  emphasise  the  importance  of  a  national 
policy  with  regard  to  one  of  our  greatest  material 
assets,  if  not  the  greatest,  namely.  Coal.  We  have 
hitherto  looked  upon  the  coal  industry  too  much, 
perhaps,  as  merely  that  of  getting  the  coal  out  of 
the  ground  and  transporting  it  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  burnt ;  the  question  as  to  how  it  should  be 
used  is,  however,  equally  important,  and  in  any 
re-organisation  of  the  coal  industry  the  development 
of  the  new  processes  and  industries,  of  which  coal 
forms  the  basis,  should  be  fully  considered. 

State  or  Municipal  control  of  industry  has  been 
generally  recognised  as  most  successful  when  applied 
to  those  undertakings  of  which  the  technical  princi- 
ples are  more  or  less  settled,  or  which  require 
comparatively  slow  technical  development.  It  may 
therefore  be  pertinent  to  direct  special  attention  at 
the  present  time  to  the  importance  of  the  development 
of  the  processes  affecting  the  Coal  Industry  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid. 

Paragraph  20  of  the  Report  on  Power  Supply  above 
referred  to  calls  special  attention  to  the  important 
additional  advantages  bound  up  with  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  coal  for  the  production  of  power ; 
the  following  may  be  quoted:  — 

Page  15,  paragraph  20. 

(3)  "  By  locating  either  the  main  or  supple 
mentnry  plants  at  or  near  the  collieries, 
much  coal  that  is  now  wasted  or  left  in 
the  pits  could  be  profitably  utilised,  and 
the  coal  which  would  otherwise  be  burned 
to  transport  the  coal  used  wotdd  also  be 
saved." 
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Page  15,  paragraph  20. 

(4)  "  By-products  obtainable  from  the  coal  before 
it  is  consumed  in  the  boiler  furnace,  or 
producer,  could  be  extracted  in  any  case 
where  it  is  proved  to  be  economical  to  do 
so  These  by-products  may  be  of  as  great 
value  to  the  country  as  the  fuel  residuum, 
for  nitrogenous  fertilisers,  crude  oils,  oils 
for  marine  propulsion,  and  motor  spirit  for 
road  traction  can  all  be  largely  extracted 
from  coal." 

In  explanation  of  these  paragraphs,  I  may  say  that 
I  contemplate  that  in  laying  .out  a  comprehensive 
power  scheme  for  the  country:  — 

(1)  Where  the  nature  of  the  coal  was  such  that 

it  would  not  pay  to  transport  it,  the  power 
plants  would  be  erected  at  or  near  col- 
lieries. Either  gas  engines  or  steam  tur- 
bines would  be  employed,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  water  available  for  cooling 
and  condensing  purposes  respectively. 

(2)  The   principal  power  plants   would    be  steam 

driven,  and  located  on  sites  chosen  for 
their  ample  supply  of  water  for  condensing 
purposes,  though  naturally  in  the  choice  of 
sites  due  regard  would  be  paid  to  the  length 
and  cost  of  fuel  transport. 

Looked  at  from  a  thermal  point  of  view,  apart  from 
by-products  used  in  special  industries,  such  as  those 
used  in  the  dye  industry  and  for  making  explosives, 
all  coal  may  be  looked  upon  as  divisible  into  con- 
stituents of  high  and  low  energy  value— 

(1)  The  high  value  constituent  contains   a  large 

amount  of  energy  per  unit  of  weight. 

(2)  the  residue  or  low  value  constituent  contains 

a  much  smaller  amount  of  energy  per  unit 
of  weight,  and  mixed  with  it  is  the  dirt  and 
incombustible  matter. 

The  high  value  constituent  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  low  value  constituent,  and  it  is  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  transported,  hence  the  correct 
policy  is  to  extract  the  high  value  constituent  for  such 
purposes  as  air  transport,  motor  transport,  and  marine 
propulsion,  utilising  the  low  value  constituent  at  or 
near  to  the  collieries  in  large  and  economical  central 
power  plants  where  no  question  of  transport  is  in- 
volved. 

It  should  be  realised  that  there  is  no  process  at 
present  in  commercial  operation  for  extracting  by- 
products from  coal  before  it  is-  consumed  in  the  boiler 
furnace  or  "  producer,"  for  the  production  of  power, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  generally  applicable  for 
th's  purpose.  The  problem  is,  however,  one  of  which  a 
solution  is  already  indicated  by  experiment  and  re- 
search, and  when  the  opportunity  arises  I  have  little 
doubt  that  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  developed 
which  is  both  scientifically  and  economically  sound. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  I  anticipate  that  it 
will  ba  possible  in  the  future  to  combine  with  the  large 
central  power  plants  process  plants  which  will  extract 
the  lighter  fuels  for  air  and  motor  transport,  and  oils 
for  marine  propulsion,  leaving  the  residue  in  some 
form  of  coke  for  utilisation  either  direct  or  for  the 
production  of  gas  for  the  generation  of  electric  power. 
Any  scheme  for  the  future  development  of  the  industry 
must  have  in  mind  how  these  results  can  be  most 
quickly  obtained. 

I  do  not  forget  the  very  important  gas  and  coke 
industries,  but  I  would  repeat  that  there  is  no  by- 
product process  in  commercial  use  to-day  which  can 
be  considered  generally  applicable  to  power  production 
on  a  large  scale— this  is  partly,  at  any  rate,  because, 
there  being  no  comprehensive  power  distribution 
scheme  for  the  country  in  existence,  with  large  and 
suitable  power  station  sites,  the  demand  for  such  a 
process  has  not  really  arisen.  Research  is  now  being 
made  in  various  quarters,  and  I  om  hopeful  that  a 
process  will  be  developed. 

It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  we  have  any  eon- 

iiderablo  quantity  of  oil  in  this  country ;  on  the  other 

hand,  the  .importance  of  the  use  of  oil  for  ship  pro- 

ulsion  is  becoming  more  apparent.     Apart  from  the 

onomy  obtainable  by  the  internal  combustion  engine 


and  steam  turbine  plant,  where  oil  is  used  in  the  fur- 
naces to  produce  the  steam,  there  is  a  great  saving 
of  labour  formerly  needed  for  coaling  and  stoking — 
labour  of  the  most  arduous  kind.  Further,  as  much 
less  weight  in  oil  has  to  be  carried  to  perform  a  given 
journey  at  a  given  speed  than  where  coal  is  the  source 
of  power,  there'is  a  great  saving  of  blinker  space,  and 
consequently  an  increase  in  the  cargo  capacity  of  the 
vessel. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  using  special  kinds  of 
coals,  especially  those  limited  in  quantity  and  of 
particular  value  for  the  processes  for  which  they  are 
particularly  suited.  In  this  connection  I  may  call 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Carbonisation  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee  in  re- 
gard to  the  export  of  coking  coals. 

This  Committee  recommended,  and  it  certainly 
seems  desirable,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
conserve  for  our  own  use  our  stocks  of  specially  valu- 
able coking  coals  in  which  other  countries  are 
relatively  poor.  It  was  reported  to  the  Coal  Con- 
servation Committee  that  this  coal  was,  and  will  be 
eagerly  bought  by  foreign  countries  which  use  it  for 
the  production  of  coke  to  make  steel,  which  may  be 
sold  again  to  us.  This  is  not  due  to  any  special 
advantages  which  these  countries  enjoy  for  using  these 
coals,  but  it  is  because  we  are  neglecting  to  make  the 
most  of  them  here.  If  we  are  going  to  export  this 
coal  to  foreign  countries  it  seems  at  least  desirable 
that  we  should  extract  the  valuable  by-products  before 
doing  so. 

Questions  such  as  those  I  have  referred  to  should  be 
seriously  considered  in  determining  the  best  organisa- 
tion for  the  future  conduct  of  the  coal  industry,  as 
there  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  not  in  the  past  done 
so  much  as  we  might  have  done  to  develop  scientifically 
the  best  means  of  utilising  our  coal  resources,  apart 
altogether  from  the  getting  of  the  coal,  and  we  shall 
certainly  in  the  future  look  upon  our  present  methods 
of  burning  coal,  and  generally  speaking,  of  distribut- 
ing power,  as  exceedingly  crude. 

In  short,  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  Government  of  the  country 
should  have  some  definite  policy  in  regard  to  trans- 
portation and  the  supply  of  electric  power,  so,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  equally  important  that  there  should  be 
a  definite  policy  in  connection  with  the  winning  and 
utilisation  of  coal.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  only  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  or  that  part  of  the  business 
should  be  worked  by  the  State  or  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  also  the  technical  question  as  to  how  to 
develop  the  various  processes  in  industry  of  which 
coal  forms  the  basis. 

I  understand  the  Fuel  Research  Board  are  preparing 
to  carry  out  important  experiments  with  some  or  all 
of  the  objects  referred  to  above  in  view,  but  I  am 
doubtful  as  to  how  far  any  one  department  or 
organisation,  however  ably  conducted,  can  cover  the 
whole  field,  and  I  think  that  experiment  and  research 
should  be  encouraged  throughout  the  country.  No 
one  who  has  had  experience  of  attempts  to  deal  with 
everything  by  Government  control  can  believe  that  the 
concentration  of  all  such  development  in  Whitehall 
would  be  efficient. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  skeleton  machinery  for  dealing  with  electric  power 
supply  outlined  in  the  report  of  Sir  Archibald  William- 
son's Committee.  A.  study  of  this  report  will  show 
that,  while  notputtingon  one  side  either  municipal  or 
private  enterprise  in  any  particular  district,  the  future 
management  of  the  industry  will  not  be  centralised 
in  Whitehall,  but  will  rather  be  dealt  with  by  local 
organisations  in  each  district  to  be  set  up  for  the 
purpose.  In  my  view  some  such  principle  should 
be  seriously  considered  in  the  case  of  the  winning 
and  utilisation  of  coal. 

The  advantage  of  a  decentralized  organisation  are 
well  illustrated  by  some  of  the  successful  Port  Autho- 
rities and  municipal  undertakings.  The  electricity 
supply  in  this  country  is  partly  in  municipal  hands, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  municipal  electrical  enter- 
prise, while  it  has  seriously  retarded  electrical  develop- 
ment has,  within  the  limits  imposed  by  bad  legislation, 
been  stimulated  by  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
different  managers  as  a  result  of  the  publication  of 
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111.'  Hoard  nf  Trade  and  oth.-i   -i  at  istics  in  the  technical 
..|i:ii-,'d  willi  tin-  Cm!  Service,  on  worked 

in  tho  l'ii-.l  Oiliee,  niiiiiii  ipal  urn  have  I  he 

advantage  that  they  have  a  free  hand  in  the  choice 
1C  hesi  men  iind  till'  salaries  they  ]>.<\  .  ami  thus 
have  a  chance  of  promotion  indepen- 
dently nl'  age  and  length  of  service. 

It  would,  in  m\  view,  be  impossible  to  conduct  SMC- 
•  illy  by  means  nf  a  (Juvermnont.  I  >epa  i  t  ni.-nt  of 
tln«  presen;  type,  subject  ID  existing  Treasury  control, 
any  business  which  is  undergoing  or  requiring  rapid 
development.  The  existing  system,  of  (iovci  iimcnt 
and  Treasury  control  is  largely  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  people  ought  not  to  be  trusted,  whereas  it 
is  well  known  that  the  best  is  only  got  out  of  people 
by  giving  them  responsibility,  trusting  them  and 
giving  them  considerable  freedom  as  regards  carrying 
out.  a.  policy. 

It  may  he  hoped  that,  in  those  businesses  in  which 
it  is  decided  the  State  should  take  a  special  interest, 
the  importance,  of  this  matter,  which  is  very  apparent 
to  those,  who  have  had  to  do  with  Government  Depart- 
ments throughout  the  war,  may  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  found  impossible  to  devise  a 
system  of  general,  not  detailed,  control  (some  control 
i*.  of  course,  necessary  in  the  case  of  public  funds) 
which  will  attract  able  and  energetic  men  and  the 
kind  of  brains  that  are  necessary  for  the  industry  for 
dealing  with  new  developments. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Government  service,  on 
account  of  its  security,  could  obtain  brains  at  a  lower 
price  than  private  enterprise,  but  I  doubt  whether 
this  is  now,  generally  speaking,  the  case  for  the 
reasons  indicated." 

18.765.  Mr.   H.    W.   Cooper :    As  you  have  said  in 
your  prii'is,  your  Newcastle  company  was  practically 
tlio  pioneer  company,   was  it  not,   on   the   north-east 
coast? — Yes. 

18.766.  And    it    has    undoubtedly    developed    to    a 
very  large  extent  the  use  of  electrical  power  in  the 
Durham  and    Northumberland   coalfield? — Yes;   there 
is  a  larger  percentage  used  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  per  head  of  the  population. 

18.767.  And  in   addition  to  your  company  and   its 
allied   companies,  which   are  controlled  by  your  com- 
pany, supplying  power  to  the  collieries  in  that  coal- 
field, there  are  two  or  three,  or  probably  more,  from 
all   I   know,  large  colliery  concerns  generating   their 
own  power  for  their  own  use1?— I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  comprehensive  system. 

18.768.  That  is  not  my  question.     In  point  of  fact 
there   aro   two  or    three   large    colliery    undertakings 
supplying      themselves      now      with     electric      power 
generated   by  themselves  for  their  own  use.     May   1 
give  you  the   names? — Yes. 

18.769.  The     Lambton     and     Hetton   'Collieries?— 
They  nwn  part  of  the  plant,  but  it  is  operated  by  the 
Tower  Company. 

18.770.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  owners  of 
the    power    station,    are    they    not? — They    are    the 
owners  of  the  power  station. 

18.771.  That   power   station    at  one   time   belonged 
to  the  Newcastle  Supply  Company,  did  it  not? — No. 

18.772.  Did  they  not  sell  it  to  the  Lambton  Com- 
pany?— They  were  an  intermediary  in  the  transfer. 

18.773.  At    any    rate,    the    money    passed    through 
their  hands? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  give  a  wrong 
impression   if  I  simply  answered   yes. 

18.774.  I  do  not  suggest  you  sold  it  for  the  purposes 
of  getting   rid  of  it.     This  power  station   cam^  into 
your    hands,    and    you    then    transferred    it    to   the 
Lambton  Company,  and  you  operate  it  now  for  them 
for    a     term   of   years    on    certain    conditions? — The 
position  really  was  that  this  is  a  power  station  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  put  up.     It  got  into  diffi- 
culties.    It  was   not  capable  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments  of    the   collieries,    and    it    got  into    difficulties 
financially,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  shut-down  of  the 

>v Inch  the  Newcastle  Company  did  not  want, 
because  they  did  not  want  electricity  to  get  into  had 
repute,  they  took  it  over  from  the  company  which 
owned  it.  Then  the  question  was:  What  was  to  In- 
done  with  the  power  station,  and  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  other  use  than  to  use  it  partly  for  the 


«upply  of  them  particular   piU,   and   tlii>y  *.ld   it  to 
the  Lambton  < kiUieries. 

I*,?;."..   Ami    it    is  mainly   iMcd   for  the   purpone  of 

thcll-    fillllel  les? YeK. 

76.  DII  you  know  of  any  other  largo  colliery 
Undertaking*  in  Durham  who  arc  generating  their 
own  power  at  the  ini.inrni  ?  -I  know  there  aie  indi- 
vidual collieriw  which  have  private  plant,  hut  I  do 

not   recall    the    nan I    any   ono   which  him   a   large 

pii  i  ate    plant. 

18.777.  Take  tho   Conm>tt   Iron    Company? — If   you 
had    said    steelwurlui.    I    would    have  nuid  yi«,    IHI'I     I 
look    upon   them    more   a«  «trolwork«.      I    do   not  think 
they    u«o    electricity    to    any   largo    extent    in    their 
collieries,  or  what  I  would  call  a  largn  extent. 

18.778.  [  will  not  argue  it  with  yon.       Jf  these  col- 
liery  companies  are  satisfied  with  generating   power 
at  a  low  cost  per  unit,  you  do  not  contend  they  should 
not    be    allowed    to   continue    to    generate    thiir    own 
power?— No,    I   do   not   think  that  i»   the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Archibald's  Committee. 

18.779.  Have   you    a   copy   of    the  Report  of   that 
Committee? — Yes,    I   think   someone   hag  obtained    a 
set  of  copies  and   they   are  available   for  the   use  of 
this  Commission.       At  any  rate,  that   was  perfectly 
clear,    and   I  entirely   agree   as  one   who   signed    th« 
Report  that  there  should  be  no  compulsion  upon  any 
individual,    whether   manufacturer  or  colliery  owner, 
preventing  him  using  a  private  plant,  if  it  paid  him 
to  do  so. 

18.780.  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  with  regard 
to  some  of  these  colliery  companies  who,   even   since 
the  war  began,  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  to 
establish  generating  stations  so  as  to  electrify  their 
undertakings  if  they  are  satisfied  that  they  can  pro- 
duce power  at  cheap  rates,  say  a   iarthing  per  unit, 
you   would    not   dream   of  interfering   with  them? — 
No,  that  is  not  the  suggestion.     Of  course    you  will 
not  take  it  from  that  that  I  admit  they  do  in  fact 
generate  more  cheaply. 

18.781.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  fact?— Yes. 

18.782.  Dependent  upon  how  they  are  equipped  and 
what  each  generating  power  station  costs? — Ye».     I 
think  if  it  were  investigated  the  colliery  companies 
would  often  be  found  to  be  wrong^ 

18.783.  If  they  can  generate  power  at  a  lower  cost 
than   they   can   buy   it   from   you,   they  ought   to  be 
satisfied? — Yes.     There  should  be  free  trade  in  that 
respect.     I  would  not  suggest  it  is  proper  to  compel 
the  individual  to  buy  something  like  electricity  from 
a  source  where  it  might  pay  him  better  to  do  it  him- 
self. 

18.784.  On  the  questen  of  the  relative  cost  of  these 
municipalities   I  observe  in  the  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  which  you  were  Chairman,  you  give  n 
long   list   of    municipalities   in   Lancashire,    and    you 
contrast  their  charges  for  electrical  power  with  'the 
charges  of  your   Newcastle  Company? — Yee. 

18.785.  And  the  result  is,  is  it  not,  that  contrasting 
these   municipal    suppliers    with  your   company   sup- 
pliers, your  supply  is   much   cheaper  than  theirs? — 
That  is  so ;  but  if  I  may  explain  the  object  of  that 
table  was  not  to  call  attention  to  the  relative  merits 
of  municipal  and  company  enterprise,   but  it  was  to 
call  attention  to  the  different  conditions  under  which 
the  two  areas  were  worked.       The  municipalities  are 
working  under  very  disadvantageous  conditions,   im- 
posed  by  Parliament,    in  that   particular   area.        It 
might   be   argued   that   they   were  partly  responsible 
for  them   themselves,    but   they   are   in   fact  working 
under  very  disadvantageous  conditions.       The  North- 
East   Coast    Company   is"  working    under    favourable 
conditions  for  economical  electricity  production,  and 
that  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  difference. 

18.786.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether, 
speaking  generally,  the  charge  for  electricity  supplied 
by   public  authorities  is  less  or   more   per  Board  of 
Trade  unit   than   the  charges  by  the  companies? — I 
have  an  impression  that  if  you  took  simply  the  aver- 
age statistics  for  the  country,  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  municipal  suppliers  were  the  cheaper,  but  I  think 
that   that  again   would   be   open   to  misconstruction. 
I  do   not  think   that  you   can  really  draw  any   final 
conclusion  from   that.       That  is  to  say,   the  cost  of 
electricity  depends  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
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it  is  generated  and  the  size  of  the  undertaking,  and 
so  on,  and  the  only  true  comparison  is  between  under- 
takings of  similar  size  and  similarly  situated.  .[ 
think  such  general  comparisons  aro  apt  ito  be  mis- 
leading. 

18,787.  I  gather  from  .what  you  say  that  you  cannot 
get  a  precise  comparable  comparison? — No,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  find  an  absolutely  comparable  com- 
parison in  the  country.  If  I  may  explain  again,  the 
comparison  of  the  kind  you  mentioned  last  is  largely 
affected  by  the  cost  of  electricity  as  supplied  by 
private  companies  in  London.  These  private  com- 
panies in  London  supply  very  congested  districts  as 
regards  streets  and  so  on — the  streets  are  very  con- 

fested  and  they  have  special  expenses — and  I  do  not 
now  that  that  is  necessarily  a  fair  comparison  with, 
for  instance,  a  municipality  like  Birmingham.  I 
think  that  those  statistics  must  be  used  with  caution, 
just  as  the  other  ones  which  you  have  quoted  from 
this  report. 

18.788.  I  was  referring  in  my  last  question  to  the 
final  Report  of  the  Census  of  Production,  1907,  with 
respect  to  public  utility  services,  where  they  contrast 
the  charges  in  the  gross  with  the  charge  of  the  public 
authorities.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  average  rate 
with   public   authorities   is   slightly   more  than   with 
private  companies  throughout  the  country? — I  take 
it  from  you,   but  I  think  that  would    be    probably 
answered   by   the   fact   that   you   have   included   the 
power  companies  among  the  companies. 

18.789.  That  may  be  so? — I  mean  to  say  there  are 
no     municipal     power     companies;     there     are     no 
municipal   concerns   supplying   electricity   over   large 
areas  at  the  present  time. 

18.790.  I  quite  see  what  you  mean  with  regard  to 
that.     The  comparison  is  not  a  just  comparison? — No, 
I  think  not. 

18.791.  Now  I   want  to  ask  you   a  question  about 
what  you  say  as  to.  coking  coal.     I  suppose  you  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  export 
trade  in  coking  coal? — Yes. 

18.792.  Take  Spain,  for  example,  and  take  the  port 
of  Bilbao.     Do  you  know  Bilbao  personally? — No,  not 
personally. 

18.793.  Do    you%  know  there   are  two   large    iron 
making  companies  at  Bilbao? — Yes,  I  do  know  that. 

18.794.  Who  buy  English  coking  coal?— Yes. 

18.795.  Why  should  the  exportation  of  coking  coal 
to  these  Spanish  pig-iron   producing   concerns   be   in 
any  way  restricted  or  prevented? — Well,  I  think  that 
that  would  be  a  very  favourable  case  for  showing  it 
should  not  be,  because,  clearly,  we  get  iron-ore  from 
Spain,  and  it  might  be  said  to  be  economical  that  the 
ships  should  take  back  coking  coal,  but  I  would  rather 
they  took  back  the  coke  than  the  coal. 

18.796.  Supposing    these    people    have    coke    ovens 
»t    Bilbao    as    part    of     their    establishments,     why 
should  they  not  coke  the  coal  at  Bilbao  ? — I  am  speak- 
ing entirely  from  the  technical  point  of  view  and  not 
the  economic  point  of  view.     It  appears  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  do  that  at  home.     All  they  want  over 
there   is   the  coke.     Why   should   we   not   take   these 
by-products  out  at  home? 

18.797.  I  see,   from  your  technical  point  of  view, 
what  you  mean ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  Spaniards 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  coke? — Be- 
cause they  have  not  got  the  coal. 

18.798.  But    we    get   iron-tore    in   exchange    from 
them?-  I  had  more  in  mind  people  who  do  not  ex- 
change   iron-ore   in    that  way.      I    think   a    certain 
quantity  of  coking  coal  goes,  or  did  go,  to  Germany. 

18.799.  To  be  converted  into  coke  in   Germany? — 

18.800.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    You  concerned  your- 
self more  with  the  consumption  of  coal  than  with  the 
production   of  coal?— I   do  not  attend  as  an  expert 
in  getting  coal  at  a  pit  at  all. 

18.801.  You  do  not  express  any  opinion  upon  that? 
-No. 

18.802.  You    mean   you   can    get   the    same    power 
in   the   country  by  less   consumption? — That   applies 
to  power  at  the  collieries  also. 

18.803.  In  the  case  of  a  colliery  you  say  that  the 
determination  ought  to  be  made  as  to  whether  the 
present  steam  plant  should  be  substituted  by  electric 
plant   on    the   ground   of    the   consideration    of    the' 
comparative  cost  entirely?— I  do  not  object  to  that. 


18.804.  Notwithstanding   that   more  coal  has   been 
used  to  produce  the  power  at  the  colliery,  and  if  by 
so  doing  it  produced  its  power  cheaper  than  buying 
power  it  would   lie   cheaper   for  the  colliery  to  burn 
its    coal? — I   agree.     As    a    matter  of    fact   it   would 
pay   the   colliery   to   convert    in   every   case   if   there 
was   such   a   comprehensive  power   system. 

18.805.  Is  not  this  the  case?     If  there  was  a  com- 
prehensive   power    system    there    would    be    cheaper 
power   available   for   the   colliery    to    buy  ? — That    is 
the   reason. 

18.806.  Further    the    comparison    would    be    made 
between   the   cost  of   buying  power  and  the  cost  of 
generating    the   power    at   the   colliery? — I   think   so 
certainly. 

18.807.  If    this    scheme    of    utilisation    of    coal    is 
brought   about,    to   have    an    outlet   for   the   present 
output  of  coal  there  would  have  to  be  a  considerable 
extension    of    the   use  of   power    in   this   country   or 
an   extension   of  export? — Do   I   understand   you   to 
ask   me   whether   if   there   was   a   saving  of -coal  by 
this  comprehensive  system  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  export  more  in  order  to  keep  up  the  present  out- 
put? 

18.808.  Yes?— I   think   that   would  only  be   a   very 
temporary  affair.     I  do   not  believe  as  a   matter  of 
fact   that   the   output   of   coal    in   this   country   will 
go   down  for  one   minute.     I   think  we  can  get  this 
additional  15,000,000  horse  power  or  part  of  it  from 
the   same   coal,    and   we  shall   use  that   in   industry. 
The  development  could  not  take  place  so  quickly  but 
that   it   will  be   absorbed    in   the   use   of    additional 
power. 

18.809.  You  speak   about  the  location   of  plant  at 
collieries   as  being  desirable.     I  take  it   a  supply  of 
water   for    condensing   purposes    is   of    more   import- 
ance than  nearness  to  the  colliery?— That  is  so,  ex- 
cept  where   the   coal   is   of    such    poor    quality    that 
it  will  not  pay  to  transport  it  at  all. 

18.810.  That   is   very   rare? — I   understood   that  in 
cases  where  coal  in  the  past  has  been  dumped  you 
can   hardly  call   it   coal,    but   there  is  something"  to 
lie  got  out  of  it. 

18.811.  In   order  to  bring  about  this  new  depart- 
ment your  view  is  that  some  new  system  of  Govern- 
ment   Administration     must    be    devised.      Nothing 
that  we  have  in  Government  Administration  at  the 
present  time  will  be  satisfactory  in  your  opinion  to 
carry  out   the   development   scheme   you    aim   at? — I 
did  not  say  it  must  beT     I  did  not  say  it  would  not 
be  possible. to  do   it  without  Government  assistance. 
All  I  said  was  if  it  is  decided  to  do  it  by  nationalisa- 
tion   in    my    opinion    a    centralised,    what    is    called 
Whitehall   Department,    would   be  the  wrong  system 
of  administration. 

18.812.  You    speak   of   devising   a   scheme.     I  sup- 
pose you  mean  a  new  system,  a  departure  from  the 
present  method? — The  present  ordinary  Government 
Department  system. 

18.813.  That  is  for  the  utilisation  of  coal  in  these 
power    stations    and    the    distribution    of    coal? — My 
remarks   apply   generally   to   any  industry   requiring 
great  development. 

18.814.  Would    you    regard    the    coal    industry    as 
a    proper   one   for    a    Government    experiment? — In 
regard  to  a  new  system? 

18.815.  Yes? — If  they  are   going  to   experiment   in 
some  industry  I  do  not  know  I  would  object  to  some 
area  of  the  country  being  attempted. 

18.816.  Chairman :    Or  some   particular  country  or 
some%particular  area  in  England? — Yes. 

18.817.  Mr.  l<Jvan   Williams:    Take   the   comparison 
of  industries.     Would  you  select  the  coal  industry  to 
be  the  first  to  be  experimented  upon   in  that   way? 
— I  would  certainly  select  it  prior  to  a  manufacturing 
industry. 

18.818.  An  industry  carried  on  underground  rather 
than  one  carried  on  on  the  surface? — I  would. 

18.819.  As   far   as  production   of   coal  is   concerned 
for  experiment,  would  you  experiment  on  the  country 
as    a    whole? — I   think   it  would   be    a   great    pity   tn 
experiment  on  the  country  as  a  whole.     I  do  not  see 
there   that  you   have  any  comparison.     May   I   quote 
from  what  I   know   more   about ;  that  is  the  case   of 
electricity.    I  think  the  suggestion  to  have  the  country 
divided  tip  into  areas   and  have  each  .area  comj>leti> 
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in  management  and  technical  development  is  good 
and  will  lead  to  comparisons  between  districts,  and 
II  work  ns  a  whole.  We  shall  not  say  "  if  \\<- 
had  only  done  this  wo  should  have  been  able  to  do  it," 
or  "  if  we  had  not  done  this."  If  for  some  time  to 
come  we  have  alternative  systems  working  in  different 
areas  we  should  have  a  comparison  and  some  standard 
to  go  upon. 

18,820.  In  your  view  it  would  not  bo  BO  safe  to 
cMil>:irk  on  anything  so  ridiculous  as  nationalisation 
ot  mini's  without  having  something  to  afford  a  cum 
parison? — I  would  prefer  to  see  it  tried  in  one  area. 

K^-'l.  ('h/iirman:  Do  you  understand  the  question 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  is  putting  to  you.  Do  you  mean 
you  would  try  a  system  of  nationalisation  on  some 
part  of  the  country? — -Yes.  If  nationalisation  is 
to  be  tried  as  applied  to  the  getting  of  coal  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  to  try  and  swop  over  wholesale 

18,822.  Have  you  in  mind  any  particular  part  of 
the  country  which  should  bo  selected? — I  am  afrit  id 
I  do  not  know  about  that. 

1-. •••-'.'(.  If  it  were  unsuccessful  how  would  you  go 
back  again?  I  agree  it  would  he  difficult;  hut  easier 
than  if  you  swopped  over  the  whole  country,  and 
there  would  be  more  argument  for  it.  It  seems  to 
me  you  might  go  back  by  leasing  it,  clearly. 

18.824.  AMI    .\ilinn    Ximmn:    In  connection  with  tho 
electrical  development  you  foreshadowed,  have  you  in 
contemplation  a  sudden    revolution ;    that   is  to  say, 
a  complete  change  over  applicable  to  the  whole  coun- 
try nnd  carried  out  rapidly? — Yes,  I  have. 

18.825.  Do  you  think  that  is  practicable? — I  think 
it  will  not  be  done  absolutely  suddenly,  of  course  it 
cannot    be.     The   factories    could   not    turn    out   the 
electric  plant   required.     You  are  limited  sufficiently 
by  the  physical  possibilities. 

1^26.  I  am  not  going  to  touch  on  the  technical 
side.  That  is  really  not  my  husiness.  Taking  it  from 
the  side  of  by-products,  for  example,  where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  market  for  by-products  which  are 
produced  as  the  result  of  your  sudden  development 
of  the  industry  in  this  way,  or  of  industry  generally 
in  this  way? — I  have  not  suggested  there  shall  be 
a  wholesale  transfer  on  the  by-product  side,  because 
I  have  said  there  is  not  a  process  in  existence  to-day 
which  will  fill  the  Bill.  There,  again,  we  are  limited 
by  development. 

18.827.  What   you   have   in   contemplation,  I   take 
it,   ns  far  as  the  mining  industry  is  concerned,  even 
regarding  your   element   as   feasible,    is   a   slow    and 
steady   turnover    from    the    existing   practice   to    the 
new  practice  which  you  think  would  utilise  the  coals 
better? — Yes,  that  is  in  effect  what  will  take  place. 

18.828.  I  am  thinking  more  of  the  question  of  by- 
products.    Was  it  not  the  case  before  the  war  that 
we   were   producing   all  the   by-products   which   could 
be  absorbed  for  the  time  being? — I  think  it  is  very 
likelv   you    were.      One   is   not   limited    to   those   by- 
products.    The  process  I  have  sketched  in  very  rough 
details    in    my    evidence    is    a    process,    for    instance, 
with   regard  to   spirit  that  could   be  used   for  motor 
traction,    which    is   on©   of   the    products.      There   is 
almost  an  unlimited  field  for  the  sale  of  that. 

18.829.  For  such  products  as  were  used  before  the 
war  we  had  a  limited  market? — I  think  so. 

18.830.  Was  it  not  due  to  that  that  there  was  the 
want   of    expansion    which   has    been    the   subject    of 
criticism  of  the  industry  on  that  side? — Partly  so. 

18.831.  Is  it  not  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have  gone, 
unless  we  could   produce  a  good   coke  from  the  coal 
we  could  not  from  an  economical  point  of  view  deal 
with  by-products  at  all? — That  is  true. 

18.832.  It  may  be  in   the  future   we  may  discover 
new  processes  when  the  question  of  coke  will  not  be 
an   essential    question;   hut,    up   to   the   present,    the 
question  of  producing  a  good  coke  has  been   a  very 
essential  part  of  the  problem? — That  is  so. 

18.833.  And     that    has    really     been     the    limiting 
factor  so   far  in  dealing  with  the  production  of  by- 
products  and   the   limits   for   by-products? — I   agree. 
Of   course,    I    am   speaking    not    only    from   the   coal 
point  of  view,   but  from  the  national  point  of  view 
as  a  whole.     I  say  if  th,ere  had  been  a  comprehensive 
electric  system  all  over  the  country  there  would  have 
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been  this  demand  for  then*  different  kind*  of  by- 
product proceue*  and  it  would  tli.-n  hare  been  de- 
i'-l"l"'i  I  .mi  nut  in  any  way  blaming  the  ooal 
industry  I'm-  not  having  developed  it.  I  say  it  i» 

"i I    tli"  things  that  will  have  to  be  developed  in 

tu  re. 

18,834.  I  notice  on  page  2  of  your  prici$  you  aay 
we  hnvi<  hitherto  looked  upon  the  coal  industry  to 
mean  merely  Unit  of  getting  ooal  out  of  the  ground 
and  transporting  it  to  a  place  where  it  ha*  to  be 
I. ni  nt.  I  take  it  you  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  theee 
words  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  an  immaterial 
question? — No,  I  certainly  do  not. 

18,836.  It  is  not  implied  in  your  wordiiP—  I  dimply 
s:i\  our  view  has  been  rather  limited  to  those  two 
things,  whereas  there  are  others. 

18.836.  I   suppose  the  cost  of   production  of  coal, 
notwithstanding    all    the    developments   you    contem- 
plate, will  be  a  very  material  fact  in  the  situation? — 
Very. 

18.837.  Would  you  agree  we  should  have  that  cost 
as  low  as  we  can,  consistently  with  maintaining  fair 
conditions  in  the  industry? — Certainly. 

18.838.  I  notice  on  page  3  you  refer  to  the  decision 
of  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee  that  our  stocks 
of   coal,   especially   valuable   coking  coals,   should   be 
conserved.     Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  country  altogether? — You  mean   as  dis- 
tinct from  putting  a  duty  upon  them? 

18.839.  Do  you  say  we  ought  not  to  export  them 
at   all? — I   am   inclined  to  say  yes,   unless   we  could 
clearly   get  back   something  like  iron-ore,    which   we 
are  deficient  in. 

18.840.  If    we    are    supplying    our    manufacturing 
industries  to-day  with  all  the  coke  they  require  and 
we  have  surplus  of  this  coking  coal,  why  should  not 
we  ship  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation? — If  it  can 
be  proved  we  have  a  sufficient  surplus  until  something 
else  is  discovered  to  take  the  place  of  coal,  yes. 

18.841.  Are    we    not    constantly    making    new    dis- 
coveries?— Yes,   I  think   it   is   a  little   premature  to 
say  that  by  a  certain  date  we  are  going  to  do  without 
coal. 

18.842.  What  would  be  the  use  of  keeping  coal  that 
could  be  profitably  worked  just  now,  if  it  were  not  to 
be  utilised  for  50,  100,  or  150  years?    Would  it  be  of 
any  value  to  the  nation? — I  agree  you   might  have 
circumstances  where  it  would  be  wasteful  to  leave  it 
in  the  ground. 

18.843.  Why     I    ask     you    this    question     is    this. 
Another  very  important  Committee  which  dealt  with 
this  matter  took  quite  an  opposite  view,  and  regarded 
it.  as  quite   a  mistake  that  this  class  of  coal  should 
be    conserved.      That   was    the    Committee    on   Com- 
mercial   and    Industrial   Policy? — I    do    not    th'nk    T 
should    quite   agree   with    that  Committee,   though    I 
would    not   suggest  my  opinion    should    be   taken  aa 
final  upon  it. 

18.844.  What  you  seem  to  have  specially  in  view  is 
that  we  should  certainly  take  out  of  the  coal  all  wo 
can  get  out  of  it  before  we  export  the  residuum  at 
all? — That  is  really  my  point. 

18.845.  And    you   would    not    really  object   to   the 
export  of  coke  in  these  circumstances? — No. 

18.846.  I  notice  you  speak  later  on  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  future  conduct  of  the  coal  industry, 
and  you  make   a  suggestion   it  should   be   developed 
scientifically   in  order  to  utilise  the  coal  reserves  to 
the  best  advantage.     Your  remarks,  I  take  it,  apply 
t..  industry  generally? — Yes. 

18.847.  So  there  would  require  to  be  a  stirring  up 
of   all  industries   to  bring   them   into  line  with   the 
policy  you  define? — I  think  so.     I  think  that  stirring 
up  is  taking  place  now. 

18.848.  It  is  bound  to  take  a  long  time  before  yor 
can  expect  to  change  over  the  industry  in  that  way9 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  going  to  take  so  very  long. 

18.849.  It    depends    upon    the   impulse    behind? — I 
think  the  war  has  done  a  great  deal. 

18.850.  I  notice  that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  tn* 
first  column  on  page  3  you  say,   in  referring  to  tne 
work  of   the   Fuel   Research   Board,   "  I   think   that 
experiment     and     research     should     be    encouraged 
throughout  the  country."     Do  you  mean  on  the  part 
of   private  individuals? — Yea. 
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18  851  That  that  work  should  be  carried  on  at 
ever;  colliery  P-No,  that  would  be  going  too  far. 

18  85"  I  was  wondering  what  you  had  in  your 
mind'?-!  think  if  a  particular  coalfield  was  going  to 
be  continued  by  private  enterprise,  it  certainly  would 
be  wise  for  a  combination  or  group  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  of  the  owners  to  undertake  such 
experimental  research.  I  think  we  now  see  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  industry  to  do  that. 

18  853.  A  great  many  of  the  larger  collieries  just 
now  have  a  scientific  department  of  its  own,  have  they 
not? — I  know  they  have. 

18  854  They  have  skilled  chemists  who  are  working 
all  the  time  in  an  attempt  to  develop  the  industry 
scientifically  on  the  side  of  the  utilisation  of  coal  and 
the  utilisation  of  gas?— I  did  not  know  that  the  col- 
liery companies  themselves  had  concentrated  on  t 
utilisation  of  coal  so  much. 

18.855.  Not  so  much  on  the  utilisation  of  coal  as 
the  whole  treatment  of  gases  from  coal?— Yes. 

not  know  that. 

18.856.  A    very    large    by-product  plant  must   be 
necessary  of  that  type  it  seems  to  me?— I  am  bound 
to  say  my  experience  of  the  average  by-product  plants 
in  the  country  is  that  they  are  run  to  the  best  of 


their  ability,  but  they  do  not  go  in  very  much  for 
development. 

18.857.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  develop  this  research 
at  the  individual  collieries?— Yes,   certainly. 

18.858.  It  would  make  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  long  run  P— Certainly. 

18.859.  I  think  you  have  had   a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  working  in  connection  with  Government 
Departments  ? — Yes. 

18.860.  You  make  a  general  statement  that  no  one 
who   has   had  experience   of    attempts  to   deal    with 
anything    by    Government    control    can   believe    tha 
centralisation  of  all  such  developments  in  Whitehall 
would  be  effective.     Would  you  mind  giving  us  your 
experience   in    this    connection? — I    think    that    the 
Government  machine   as  represented   by   Government 
Departments   in   Whitehall — of   course,  each   Depart- 
ment  is   very   large    and   suffers    therefore    from   the 
defects    of    all    very   large   organisations,    and   it    is 
difficult  to  get  a  move  on.  Development  is  something 
which   has  to  be   settled  from   day   to   day,  both    as 
regards  personnel  and  expenditure,  and  if  you  cannot 
settle    it    from   day    to    day,    well,    it    is    too     slow. 
Nobody  will  take  any  interest  in  it. 

18.861.  The  work  gets  snowed  up? — Yes. 

18.862.  And  the  machine  gets  slowed  down? — Yes 


(Adjourned   to  to-morrow  morning   at   10.30.) 

SECOND    STAGE— FOURTEENTH    DAY. 

FRIDAY,  16TH  MAY,  1919. 


PRESENT  ; 
THE  HON.   MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIB  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIR    ADAM    NIMMO. 


MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Assessor). 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE   (Assistant  Secretary). 


Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Sir,  before  you  proceed  with  the 
further  examination  of  the  witness,  I  understand 
that  the  final  Report  of  the  Land  Acquisition  Com- 
mittee is  now  available.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
circulate  that  among  the  members  of  the  Commission 
to-day,  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  it  during  the  week-end? 

Chairman :  I  can  give  you  a  copy  for  your  purposes, 
but  anyone  else  who  wants  it  must  try  and  get  it. 


There  are  many  things  to  peruse  for  the  week-end. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  am  sorry  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  literature,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Hansard's  Report  of  that  important  discussion  on 
the  Electricity  Bill  would  be  very  useful. 

Chairman:   Yes,  we  will  try  to  get  that. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  There  is  one  further  point, 
sir.  I  asked  for  a  return  of  the  coal  raised  weekly 
for  this  year. 


Mr.  CHARLES   H.  MERZ,  Recalled. 


18,863.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  With  regard  to  this 
proof,  I  do  not  want  to  po  into  it  at  any  great  length, 
although  it  is  of  very  great  interest  to  me.  There 
are  one  or  two  questions  which  arise  on  the  first 
page  of  your  proof  in  the  first  column.  You  give 
us  figures  for  the  fuel  used  at  collieries.  You 
give  the  figures  for  Durham  as  3  per  cent. ;  York- 
shire, 5-7;  Lancashire,  8-3;  Scotland,  9-1;  South 
Wales,  6-6?— Yes, 


18.864.  Does  that  percentage   of   fuel   include   any 
allowance   for   the   electricity  made  by   the  collieries 
in  Durham,  or  is  it  only  the  fuel  used  in  the  working? 
— -No;    I    think   those    percentages    do    include    the 
electricity. 

18.865.  It  is  not  the  electricity  bought?— No,   but 
the  same   table  gives   a   reference  to  the  electricity 
bought.     I  mention  that  also  in  my  proof. 
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18.866.  Really  what  I  wanted   to  get  at  was  this. 
tli is  alteration  or  this  variation  in  figures  mean 

that,  tin'   |)lacos  whoro   thu   figures  are  high   are   not 

run   so  economically,  or  ia  it  a   case  of   the   vuivnu; 

inter    of   tho  oollieriesP — Of   course,   you    cannot 

IB   i<">   much   from  such    figures,   I   quite  agree. 

,  only  a   very  general   inference   you   can   draw, 

and   one  would   require    t<>    Know   fully  tho  output   of 

(lie   collieries,    and   so  on.     As   a   general    inference, 

nco  to  tho  particular  figures,  I  think 

it,  doea  prove  my  point. 

18.867.  You    would    not    say    definitely     that    tho 
collieries  in  Scotland  wore  run  much  more  inefficiently 
than   tho  collieries  in   Durham? — No. 

1  S.H68.  You  would  not  use  the  figures  to  show  that-' 

\ -,.    that  was  not  the  idea  at  all. 

18,869.  We  have  had  reference  made  to  the  central 
generating  stations  and  these  50,000  horse-power  or 
>\vatt  sets? — 50,000  horse-power,  I  think  it  is. 

K-<70.  I  was  thinking  of  the  generating  set — the 
turbine  and  the  generating  set.  Are  they  made  to- 
day in  ICngland,  and  have  we  got  to  that  power  yet? 
— Well,  not  quite,  but  very  nearly. 

18.871.  About  86,000?— Yes,  35,000   to  40,000  H.P. 
are  being  built  now. 

18.872.  I  presume  there  are  not  many  works  to-day 
in  England  that  could  make  these  big  plants? — Yes, 
I  think  there  are.     I  think  there  are  one  or  two  who 
rmild,  but,  of  course,  owing  to  there  being  no  large 
scheme  of  this  kind  in  existence,  there  has  not  been 
tho  demand  for  it.      I  do  not  doubt  at  all  the  ability 
of  manufacturers  to  make  them.       That  is  what   I 
wanted  to  make  clear  in  reply  to  your  question. 

18.873.  Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  efficiency  from 
every  point  of  view  as  to  how  much  bigger  you  would 
go.    You  would  not  go  bigger  simply  for  the  sake  of 
going  bigger? — No. 

18.874.  In  quoting  from  the  Report  of  the  Electric 
Power  Sub-Committee  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Com- 
mittee (page    9,  paragraph     1)    you    speak  of  "  the 
saving  in  coal  throughout  the  country  would,  in  the 
near  future,  amount  to  55,000,000  tons  per  annum." 
First   of   all,    what  do  you   mean   by   in   the   "  near 
future"?     How  many  years  do  you  estimate  it  will 
take  to  put  in  these  large  generating  stations  in  the 
first  case  to  get  cheap  power? — Of  course,  it  depends 
a  great  deal   upon   the  speed  with   which   what  ycu 
may  call  the  legislative  machinery  of  the  new  Elec- 
tricity  Bill   works,    but   I   think   that  there  will  not 
be    any    number    of    stations    doing  effective  work 
throughout  the  country  under  five  years. 

18.875.  I  was  speaking  more  of  the  physical  disa- 
bilities— the  actual  making  of  the  plant  and  getting 
it  there — than  the  legal  or  Parliamentary  difficulties? 
— From   first  to  last — from   beginning  to  choose  the 
site  to  running  the  station — you  had  better  take  three 
years,  I  think. 

18.876.  You  might  have  two  or  three  plants  running 
in  five  years? — Yes. 

18.877.  And  if  they  are  going  to  be  16,  it  may  ex- 
tend into  10  or  15  years  before  you  can  get  them  all 
running? — Yes.     That  is  not  on" account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  the  plants,  but  on  account  of  delay 
in  what  you  may  call  Parliamentary  procedure. 

18.878.  With    regard   to  the   55,000,000  tons   men- 
tioned  there,    is   that   the  estimated   total  coal  used 
for   power? — It   is  the  saving   on  the  coal   used   for 
power. 

1«.^79.  Does  that  touch  domestic  coal  at  all?— No. 

H.^SO.  Can  you  tell  me  very  briefly  what  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  the  Electrical  Commissioners  are  for 
the  conservation  of  fuel? — The  general  duties  of  the 
Electricity  Commissioners  are  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop the  use  of  electricity,  and  to  do  everything  they 
can  from  the  Parliamentary  point  of  view  to  eneour- 
ap<-  it.  But  their  primary  duty  is  to  map  out  the 
country  after  local  enquiry  into  suitable  areas  based, 
not  upon  existing  parochial  and  County  Council 
boundaries,  but  on  the  best  areas  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  to  amalgamate  for  electrical  purposes. 
That  !••  their  first  and  chief  duty.  After  they  have 
mapped  out  the  areas,  their  duty  in  each  area  is 
to  arrive,  after  holding  local  enquiries,  at  the  best 
organisation  for  erecting  and  managing  the  electricity 
undertaking  in  that'  nre-a.  They  have  to  decide 
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whether  that  in  to  be  an  elected  body ;    how  far  it 
is  to   be  elected   by  consumers;   how    far  by   mum,  i 
piiliiiiv.;  how  fur  by  manufacturer*;  and  then  M  to 
tho  size  of  tin-  managing  board,  and  HO  on,  whether 
i  in--,    ai  iianl,  ana  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

I.  \\hat  I  u.u.u-.i  i,,  get  at  i*  thin:  Have 
these  Electrical  OocuninkHMn  any  power  to  enquire 
into  waste  of  fuel  in  the  country? — No;  I  do  not 
think  you  can  nay  they  have  any  power  to  do  that. 
They  have  powers  to  enquire  into  tho  waste  of  coal 
in  i  let-trie  generating  stations,  certainly. 

18.882.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  essential  that  aoim- 
body  should   be  get  up    with   power   to  enquire  into 
tho   wastage  of  fuel   in  the  country?     If  I   may  put 
it  to  you,  take  electrical  generating  plant:   Of  course 
that  ought  to  be  fairly  efficient  so  far  as  efficiency 
goes  in  this  country  to-day.       But  take  other  works 
which  are  using  coal  for  other  purposes — for  heating, 
for  chemical   works,   boiler   works,   and  all  that  sort 
of   thing.     There   is   a   colossal   waste  of  fuel  at   the 
present   time  in   the   country,    is   there   not?— There 
is  no  doubt  about  it. 

18.883.  Do  you  think  it  would    be    a    very    great 
saving  to  the  country  if,  I  do  not  say  the  Electrical 
Commissioners,  but  some  kindred  body,  was  set  up  to 
enquire  into  the  use  of  fuel  in  this  country,  and  liad 
powers    of   enquiring    and    tabulating    and    showing 
up  the  waste? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 
I  should  think  you  would  have  to  guard  against  undue 
duplication  of  returns,  as    it    were,  and    I    think    it 
would  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered  as  to  how 
far  they  should  have  power  to  insist  upon  things. 

18.884.  To  insist  upon  returns? — Yes,  to  insist  upon 
returns. 

18.885.  And  you  would    get    over    duplication    <  f 
returns  by  bringing  together  people    who    would    be 
asking  for  returns  like  the  Electrical  Commissioners? 
— I  think  something  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 

18.886.  The  idea  has  been    in    my  mind :  Would    it 
not  be  satisfactory  to  have  power,  heat  and  light  com- 
missioners or  some  representatives  of  the  Government 
who  would  take  care  of  or  enquire  into  the  wastage 
that  occurs  at  the  present  time  in  -this  country  ? — I 
think  so,  but  I  would  be  in  favour  of  limiting  it  to 
enquiry  and  suggestion.     I  would  not  give  them  any 
compulsory  power  at  present.     I  perhaps  may  explain 
why.     I  do  not  think  that  what  the  Americans  call  i)<.<. 
"  lay-out  "   of  the  heating  and   domestic  power  and 
soon  of  a  big  city  is  yet  quite  settled.     Really  we  want 
a  few  more  experiments  before  we  can  finally  say  how 
it  is  to  be  done.    There  are  all  these  questions  of  low- 
pressure  water  and  Steam  heating  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  finally  proved 
by  experience  what  is  the  best  system. 

18.887.  But  you  agree  there  is  a  colossal  waste  of 
fuel  at  the  present  time  in  this  country? — I  agree. 

18.888.  Sir   Adam    Nimmo   yesterday    asked  you     a 
question  with  regard  to  by-product  ovens.     I  put  it 
to  you  that  there  could  have  been  a  use  made  of  all 
the  by-products  manufactured  if  they  had  extended 
their   coke  ovens  before  the  war.     It    was    more    a 
question  of  not  knowing  how  to  use  the  by-products, 
was  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  that  v,as  so. 

18.889.  Take  the  case  of  benzol  for  petrol  engi-v* 
or  for  light  engines,  or  take  the  case  of  creosote  oil 
for  fuel  in  the  Navy?— Yes 

18.890.  I   believe  during  the  war  those   have   both 
been  used  largely  from  home  production? — Yes. 

18.891.  I  believe  I  am   right  in   saying    that    tho 
Navy  objected  to  it  in  the  first  ease,  but  found  later 
they  could  use  it? — Yes. 

18.892.  So  that  there  is  a  very  big  future  for  these 
by-products  in  that  way.  because  you  can  use  them 
instead  of  many  of   the   imported   by-produ"ts    that 
we  have  to  use  at  the  present   time? — Ye»,  I  think 
that  is  so. 

18.893.  And    you     are    not     frightened     that     the 
countrv  would  be  flooded  with  these  by-products  from 
such  plants  'as  you  have  foreshadowed  in  your  jrrtcis? 
— No,  I  am  not  frightened,  because  T  think  we  have 
learned  nationally  so  much  more  about  them  now? 

18.89-1.  The  war  has  taught  us  a  very  great  deal? 
Yes. 

18,85)5.  Another  point  is  with  regard  to  finance. 
Has1  any  estimate  been  made  of  the  financial  cost  of 
these  schemes,  because  what  T  put  to  yon  is  this: 
If  you  are  going  to  purchase  your  generating  stations 
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from  the  present  owners  and  then  add  to  them  the  cost 
of  the  central  generating  stations,  it  will  certainly 
cost  considerably  more  than  double  what  they  would 
have  cost  before  the  war,  or  (let  us  say)  double :  Will 
the  financial  burden  on  these  central  electrical  gene- 
rating stations  bears  so  heavily  as  materially  to  affect 

the  price  ? You  mean  will  the  increased  cost  of  manu- 

f act ure  of   the  plants  prevent  the  advantages  being 

18,806.  Yes? No,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.    In  fact 

it  is' rather  the  reverse.  The  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  and  labour  on  balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  electricity  and  not  the  reverse. 

18.897.  From  that  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

18.898.  You  see  what  I  mean.    You  may  take  it  the 
capital  cost  of  the  plant  would  be  certainly  two  and  a 
half  times  what  it   would  have  been  before  the  war 
because  they  have  all  the  existing  plants  and  have 
the  burden  of  the  increased  cost  of  erection  at  the 
present  time?— Yes,  but  of  course,  the  primary  thing 
to  remember  a'bout  this   scheme  is  that  it   is  not  a 
scheme  for  replacing  existing  things. 

18.899.  But  you  have  to  buy  existing  ones?— Yes; 
but  that  is  a  comparatively  small  thing. 

18.900.  There  is  one  question  I  asked  another  wit- 
ness who  could  not  give  me  the  information.     Have 
you    any   figures   as  to  the  efficiency  of   electrifying 
main  line  traffic?     Suburba'n   traffic  one  can  under- 
Btand,   but   is  there  efficiency  in  fuel   in  electrifying 
main  line  traffic  for  long  distance  lines? — Yes,  there 
is  considerably. 

18.901.  Could  you  give  particulars,  because  we  did 
not  have  them  before? — Yes;  but  of  course  it  would 
mean  rather  extending  my  evidence  to  go  into  that. 

18.902.  Yes.     If  you  say  that  it  is  considerable,  that 
is   all   I   want  to  get   from   you? — Yes;    there   is   no 
question  about  that. 

18.903.  We  are  sitting  here,  as  you  know,  to  con- 
sider  questions   of    nationalisation  or    unification   of 
coal  mines,  and  making  a  report  on  the  subject.     One 
of  the  chief  differences  which  has  occurred  to  me  has 
been  the  question  pf  safe-guarding  the  consumer.    You 
have  been  a  large  consumer  of  coal.     Do  you  consider 
it  is  essential  that  consumers  should  have  a  free  choice 
of  coals  and  should  not  be  restricted  in  their  choice 
of  coals?     Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  system  which 
followed  on   the  present  lines  of  control,   where  the 
consumer  is  forced  to  have  a  cla'ss  of  coal  whether  he 
wants  it  or  not,   would  be  very  bad   for  industry? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  every  consumer  should  have  an  entirely 
free  choice. 

18.904.  May  I  put  it,  if  you  have  a  plant  suita'ble 
for  certain  classes  of  coal,    surely   you  should  have 
the  right  to  buy  the  coal  that  suits  the  plant? — Yes. 
But  of  course  one  is  bound  to  qualify  that  by  saying 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  think  they 
have  plants  that  will   not  use  another  class  of  coal, 
or   who  object   to   making  a    very   little   change,    or 
who  do  not  understand  the  changes  which  would  have 
to  be  made  and  which  would  mean  a  great  economy 
at  very  small   cost. 

18.905.  Take    the   present   time.      There   has   been 
colossal    inefficiency   caused    by    the    distribution    of 
varying  coals,  has  there  not? — Yes,  but  I  think  you 
want  to  remember  that  the  old  system  was  hopeless 
of  course,   really,    a'nd   the   majority   of   the  country 
had  hopelessly  inefficient  plants.    They   took  coal  from 
anywhere  because  their  grandfathers  took  it,  or  some- 
thing  of   the  kind,    or   the  man   who   sold    it  was  a 
friend. 

18.906.  Yes.     Now   if  you  wanted  to  change  that 
you  have  to  go  through  a'  period  of  great  disorgan- 
isation and  muddle,  if  you  make  any  change  on  that 
scale.    If  you  take  the  difference  between  a  Derbyshire 
and  Durham  coal  it  is  almost  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  brass   and  aluminium,   is   it  not? — Yes. 

1)8.907.  That  is  to  put  a  simile?— Yes. 

18,908.  I  was  asking  whether  you  feel  some  safe- 
guard ought  to  be  made  to  the  consumer  who  has 
used  one  constant  class  of  coal? — Yes,  I  agree:  if 
a  man  has  tho  proper  plant  for  tho  particular" locality 
s  in.  gira  distance  from  the  collieries,  he  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  get  that  coal  with  regularity 


18.909.  And  a   safeguard  would   have  to  be  intro- 
duced  for  that   purpose? — Yes,   I   would  not  like  to 
say   it  is   desirable  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
absolute  freedom. 

18.910.  AVith    regard    to  the   conservation    of    our 
fuel,    it  is,   of  course,  essential   that   we  should   dis- 
tribute the  value  of  the  fuel  in  the  best  way.     With 
regard  to  power  and  light  I  think  that  a  very  strong 
case  has  been  made  out,  but  there  is  one  point  which 
has  been  left,  or  one  point  which  has  not  been  con- 
sidered  fully,   and   that   is  the  distribution   of   heat 
units    in  this   country.      What    is    the   loss    in  heat 
units  between  the  coal  supplied  to  the  electric  stations 
and  the  value  of  the  heat  units  on  a  switchboard  of 
the  consumer? — Do  you  mean  under  the  best  practice 
to-day,    assuming  a    scheme   like   this? 

18.911.  Yes,  let  us  take  the  best  scheme. — Delivered 
to  the  consumer  you  would  only  get  about  20  per  cent, 
out  of  the  heat  of  the  coal.     Of  course,  that  figure  is 
always  gradually  improving. 

18.912.  But  theoretically  there  is  not  much  chance 
of    much    greater    improvement,    is    there? — Well,    I 
would  not  like  to  say  that. 

18.913.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  coming  to  30  per 
cent.? — Yes,  I  have  a  plant  running  at  30  per  cent, 
to-day. 

18.914.  From  the  fuel  in  boiler  to  consumer? — From 
fuel  to  electricity. 

18.915.  That  is  an  extraordinary  result,  is  it  not? 
— It  is ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  applicable  to  all 
conditions. 

18.916.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:    If  you 
had  got  an  initial  loss  of,  say,  80  per  cent.,  taking 
these  figures  under  the  schemes  which  you   put   for- 
ward here,   it  seems  wrong   to  distribute   your   heat 
units  with  an  initial  loss  of  80  per  cent.     Would  it 
not  be  bettor  in  your  central  generating  stations  to 
have  some  method  of  distribution  in  which  you  could 
distribute  the  heat   units  with   a  less  loss?     For   in- 
stance, if  you  are  making  gas  at  your  central  generat- 
ing station,  would  it  be  better  to  distribute  the  gas 
than  get  the  loss  on  it  by  turning  it  into  electricity? 
— That    is    a    very    large    question    and    cannot    be 
answered  merely  on  these  percentages.     People  talk 
a   great   deal    about   electricity   versus  gas   and   that. 
sort  of  thing. 

18.917.  I   am   not  discussing  that,  of  course. — No, 
but  what  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  about  electricity  is 
this:   electricity  is  the  best  means  we  know  of  making 
energy  readily  available  for  use. 

18.918.  By  energy  do  you  include  heat? — Yes,  heat 
for  certain  purposes. 

18.919.  For  specific  purposes? — Yes.     It  is  the  ab- 
solute control  that  you  have  over  electricity  that  goes 
for   efficiency.      Therefore,    although    under    certain 
circumstances  the  loss  in  conversion  of  the  heat  energy 
in  a  fuel  into  electricity  may  be  material — 30  per  cent, 
or  40  per  cent,  more  than  if  you  tried  to  use  the  hpat 
some  other  way — yet  you  may  use  actually  less  coal 
to  produce  the  result.     The  commonest  instance  which 
we  would  all  readily  grasp  is  the  heating  of  a  bed- 
room.    Probably  to  heat  a  bedroom   in  London  you 
actually  burn  less  coal  to  heat  it  electrically  than  to 
heat   it   any   other    way    simply    because  of   what    is 
technically  called  the  load>-factor  of  the  bedroom.    On 
the  other  hand,   if  you  want  to  heat  a  study  it  is 
quite  clear   it  is  a  very  inefficient  way  of  doing  it. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  you  can  argue  it  entirely 
from  percentages. 

18.920.  No,  but  you  see  the  point  I  was  putting? — 
Yes. 

18.921.  And  there  is  80  per  cent,  lost  in  conversion 
into  electricity  of  actual  heat  units? — Yes.    Of  coursp, 
the  most  efficient  heating  system  of  all  is  probably  to 
generate  electricity  and  use  your  exhaust  steam  for 
heating    your    houses.      That    is    probably    the    most 
efficient  of  all. 

18.922.  You  have  small  units  then? — No,  not  neces- 
sarily. 

18.923.  I  think  you  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  it, 
but  we  will  not  pursue  it  now? — Very  well. 

18.924.  Sir  L.    CJiivzza  Money:    I   am   very   much 
obliged   to   you   for   your   evidence   and   I  have   very 
little  to  ask  you.     I  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
you  say  on  page  3  of  your  prfcis  in  the  penultimate 
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paragraph.     You  use  the  words:    "  there  should  be  n 

ilelinitc  policy  in  connection  with  the  winning  and 
utilisation  of  coal  " — you  told  us  something  iilimii 
utilisationP — Yes. 

18.925.  What   was    in   your    mind    when   you   spoke 
ahotit  a  definite  policy  in  connection  with  the  utilisa- 
tion? -Woll,    I    meant   such   questions,    for    instance. 
as  to  how   far  now   collieries  ought  to  bo  developed 
at  the  present  time,  which  fields  should  be  developed, 
what  seams  should  be  worked  first  and  so  on.     Clearly, 
I   \\oiild  not  attempt  to  state  such  a  policy,  because 
I  <lo  not  profess  to  be  a  coal  mining  engineer;  but  it 
.seems  to   me  obvious  that  there   are   a  great  many 
questions   which   we  cannot   afford   to   leave  entirely 
to  the  whim  of  the  individual  to  settle. 

18.926.  Your  policy  would  go  so  far,  I  suppose,  as 
"deavour  to  direct  the  kind  of  technical  method 

to  be  used? — Yes,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  see  that  the 
different  alternatives  were  well  ventilated  and  that 
people  did  not  go  on  in  ignorance  doing  the  wrong 
thing. 

18.927.  Do  you  think  that  could   be  done  without 
some  form   of   central  administration     analogous    to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  electricity? — No,  I 
think   there   are   very   few   people   who   could   object 
to  tin-  form  of  central  control  that  has  l>e<>n  advocated 
in    the   case   of   electricity.     It    leaves    the    maximum 
freedom  to  the  individual  district. 

18.928.  You     have    said    you   do   not    pretend     to 
technical  knowledge  in  the  case  of  coal,  but, still,  there 
is  nothing  very  recondite   about  coal-getting.     Have 
yon  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  application  of  some 
such  system   as  this  electrical  system  and   Electrical 
Commissioners  to  districts  administering  the  technical 
side  of   the  operation   in   considerable   areas?     Have 
you  thought  of  the  application  of  that  to  coal,  and 
whether  you  think  that  would  carry  out  your  idea? — 
Yes;   I   think   I  have  said   in   my   proof  that  that  is 
the  kind  of  organisation  which  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

18.929.  In   connection   with  coal? — Yes. 

18.930.  In  the  last  column  on  page  3,  you  say  some- 
thing about  Government  Departments  and  businesses 
which  require  rapid  developments.     Do  you  think  that 
any    Government    Department    could    have    applied 
science  to   industry     more    slowly  than   it  has     been 
applied  in  this  country  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
last  25  years?     Could  it  be  much  slower  than  it  has 
been? — Yes.     Of  course,  you  must  compare  like  with 
like,  so  far  as  you  can.     You  must  not  compare  what 
a  Government  Department  would  be  now  with  private 
enterprise  before  the  war  or  what  private  enterprise 
would  be  now  after  the  war  with  a  municipality  be- 
fore the  war,  but,  speaking  generally,  before  the  war 
the  concerns  which  I  am  acquainted  with  which  were 
run  by  other  than   private  enterprise  did  not  do  as 
much  for  the  technical  development  of  their  particular 
industry  as  those  which  were  run  by  private  enter- 
prise.    I  am  only  speaking  of  things  I  know  about. 

18.931.  If  you   take   actual  experience   (having   re- 
gard  to   what  you  have  very  well  said)  of  the  war, 
has    there    not    been    a    very    remarkable    amount    of 
experimental     work    carried    on     under    Government 
auspices  and  by  direct  Government  stimulation? — Yes. 

18.932.  Has  there  not  been   employment  of  gifted 
men  as  they   were   never  employed   by   private  enter- 
prise;' --Yes.    I   think  there  has   been. 

18.933.  Are  there  not  quite  a  dozen   Departments 
in    the    Ministry    of    Munitions    which  had    to   begin 
almost    ilr   novo    in    industry:' — Yes,    I    do   not   think 
anyone  would  wish  to  question  that. 

18.934.  Do  you    not   think    therefore   that   in   con- 
sidering Government  enterprise  now,  you  really  must 
have  regard  to  these  new  developments? — You  mean 
to  say,  to  the  new  spirit. 

18.935.  Yes.— Yes;   I  think  that  there  has  been  a 
change.     One  cannot  deny  that. 

18.936.  To   take   these   5   Electrical  Commissioners, 
do  you  think  that  the  State  will  have  any  difficulty 
in  getting  5  first-class  electrical  experts  to  administer 
the   electrical   policy  -of  this  country? — No;   I  think 
that   they  will   get  them,   because   I  think  that  they 
hav«  been  placed  in  a  position  of  considerable  free- 
dom. 
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18,937.   If    therefore    dome    nuch    iyit«m    or    policy 

Here     e\lellde<|      to      tile     adlllll'  .if     <-o»l       f— 

I'"    JTOO    mean    tin-    enntr.il    of    the    industry? 

88      Yei      have    you 

the   Covernmeiit    would    fail   to  get    its  experts?      V. 
"id    \on    a  iv    n..t    ii.-king    me   iiKout,  rumple!.. 
nationalisation,     lint     you    aie     lelernn^    mm.-    to    the 

of  administration. 

18,939.  Yes.— Yes,   I  quite  agree. 

18,94(1.  Mr.  llnhnt  Nm;7/;.-;  Sir  A. lam  Nimmo  put, 
to  you  that  prior  to  the  wiir  we  were  producing  all 
the  by-products  which  could  be  absorbed  for  the  time 
lioinn.  ami  1  think  to  some  extent  you  ncc|iiiesccil  in 
that? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  entirely  acquiesced. 
1  think  T  snid  T  understood  that  there  were  varia- 
tions of  price,  or  what  I  understood  is  that  ther* 
were  variations  of  price  of  by-products  and  so  on 
\\hich  formed  some  excuse  for  some  of  the  delay. 

18.941.  Have    you    any    idea    of    the    number    of 
German  firms  that  were  coking  coal  at  British  mines 
and    sending   the    by-products    to   Germany? — No,    I 
have  no  idea,  hut  I  know  there  were  German  firms 
interested  in  British  coke  ovens. 

18.942.  Would   you   be   surprised   to   know  that   in 
Yorkshire  there  were  at  least  8  cases  in   which  the 
Germans   were   coking  coal   at  the   pit  in  their  own 
ovens  and   sending  the   by-products  to  Germany? 

Sir  Arthur  Durkhnm:  Is  that  German-owned 
ovens  P 

^f|•.  J'oliert  Rmillie:  Yes,  Gorman-owned  and 
(HM  man  erected,  and  the  by-products  taken  out  and 
sent  to  Germany. 

Sir  'Adam  Nimmo :  Could  we  have  a  list  of  these 
collieries? 

Chairman :  Yes. 

Witness :  I  cannot  give  you  specific  data.  I  can- 
not give  evidence  about  specific  instances.  I  only 
know  from  a  sort  of  general  hearsay  and  discussion 
with  people  that  there  were  companies  which  were 
German  controlled  making  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. 

18.943.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:    Have    you    beard    it 
said    that    during   the   war   our   soldiers  were   being 
killed   by  explosives   manufactured   from   the  by-pro- 
ducts of  the  mines  of  this  country  which  were  sent 
to  Germany? — I  have  not  heard  it  said. 

18.944.  You    would    not    be    surprised    if    it    were 
the    fact,'  would    you? — If   the    by-products    went   to 
Germany  immediately   before  the  war,   I  suppose   it 
would  be  true. 

18.945.  Would   you   be   surprised   to  hear  that  the 
Germans   imported   coal,   and   some   of  the   best  coal 
produced    in   this  country,  and   took   it   to   Germany 
and  coked  it  there  and  sent  back  the  by-products  of 
it  to  this  country? — I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all. 

18.946.  If   that   were   so,   surely    it   did   not   prove 
that   our   mine   owners   here  were    treating   the    by- 
products  of   the   mines   as  efficiently   as  they   might 
have  done.        It  did  not  show  the  highest   officieurv 
that  Germany  took  some  of  our  coal  and  sent  back 
the  by-products  here? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt   that  one   must   say  that   the   development  of 
the    by-product    business    in    this    country    has    not 
been  much  to  our  credit,  but  then  there  were  a  great 
many    other    things    of    a    similar    nature   of    course 
which   were  not  much  to  our  credit  before  the  war. 

18.947.  I  quite  agree. — We  certainly  did  not  do  it 
ourselves,  but  there  were  a  great  many  other  things 
in  the  same  position. 

18.948.  Do   you    know   a    number    of  British    mine 
owners  secured  their  generating  plants  for  their  own 
collieries  in  Germany  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  be  supplied  with  them  here?— Well,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,   if   they  did  it   was   not  correct  to  say  that 
they  could  not  be  supplied  here. 

18.949.  I   put  it  to  some  of  the  mine  owners  who 
were   importing    German    generators   why    they    went 
to  Germany  to  get  their  generators  for  their  collieries. 
and  they  said  they  could   not  get  anything  suitable 
in    this    country.     T    wonder    how   far  that  would   bo 
correct?     T  think  you  may  take  it  the  answer  to  thnt 
was  that  the  Germans  managed  to  secure  a  good  KnL'- 
lish  salesman  to  act  for  them.    It  was  not  correct  ot 
course. 

18.950.  I    can    give    you     the    name    of     a     general 
manager  in  Scotland  who  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
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front  rank   as   a  mining  engineer,    and  that   IB   the 
reply  he  gave  me?— Well,  it  was  not  correct. 

18,951.  You  think  he  was  mistaken  ?— Certainly  ho 


10  aoz.  ^o  ,ou  think  we  nave  made  the  fullest  use 
we  could  of  electricity  in  mining  in  this  country  f 
—No,  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

18,953.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  - 
trical  winding  plants  that  you  have?-No,  but  it  is 


8954.  It  is  comparatively  small?— Yes.  A  very 
small  thing.  But  of  course  it  is  fair  to  say  m  that 
respect  that  electrical  winding  is  not  a  commercial 
proposition  unless  supplied  from  a  large  ele 

.  (The  Witness   withdrew.) 


18  955  I  was  going  to  put  that  to  you.  It  would 
not  be  perhaps  commercially  wise-  for  each  colliery 
to  generate  their  own  electricity  and  electrify  their 
winding  gear?— No,  there  would  be  very  tew  cases 
n-here  that  would  be  commercially  sound. 

18956  But  if  opportunity  were  given  of  securing 
in  a  handy  way  a  reasonably  cheap  supply  of  elec- 
tricity from  a  central  station  it  might  be  wise _to 
electrify  a  number  of  collieries?— I  think  the  tables 
are  exactly  turned  then.  In  that  case  there  are  very 
tew  cases  where  it  would  not  pay  to  wind  electrically. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Merz,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  assistance  you  have  given  this  Commission. 


Mr.  WILLIAM    WALKEB,    Sworn  and  Examined. 


18957.  Chairman:  You  say  in  your  proof:   "1  am, 
and  have  been  for  more  than  thirty  years,  an  inspec- 
tor of  mines,  viz. :-(!)  from  April,  1889,  to  November, 
1904   as  an  assistant  inspector  of  mines  m.the  Dur- 
ham inspection  district,    comprising   South  Durham, 
Westmorland,  and  North  Riding,  Yorkshire;  (2)  from 
November,  1904,  to  May,  1909,  as  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  Yorkshire,  inspection  district,  which  comprised 
East  and  West   Ridings   of   Yorkshire   and  l™°£- 
shire;  (3)  from  May,  1909,  to  June,  1910  as  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  Midland  inspection  district    Derby, 
Nottingham,      Leicester,      Warwick,      Northampton, 
Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Oxford   Berkshire 
Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hertford  and   Middlesex;  ( 
from  jSne,  1910,  to  May,  1914,  as  inspector  m  charge 
of   the    Scotland    division,    comprising    the    whole   of 
Scotland;  (5)  from  May,  1914,  to  March,  1917,  Deputy 
%ief  Inspector  at  Home  Office;  and  (6)  from  March, 
1917-owing  to  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  services  being 
kjnt  to  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines-as  Acting  Chief 
Inspector  of  Mines  "?— Yes. 

18958.  Chairman:   Sir  Allan  Smith,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  asked   a  question  yesterday  with  regard  to  S 
Malcolm  Delevingne's   evidence,   who  was   the  Home 
Office  witness.       At  question  18,039,  Sir  Allan  Smith 
asked  Sir  Malcolm  this  question:    "This  opinion  Is 
your  own  and  not  in  any  way  the  official  opinion  of 
the  Home  Office " P-These .opinions  a™  PuVTwas 
"  as  the  official  opinions  of  the  Home  Office. 

very    glad    that  Sir   Allan    Smith    raised    the    point 
yesterday  as  to  that  answer,  and  1  asked  Sir  Malcolm 
Delevingne    to    come    here    and   to    see    me   on    1 
point,  as  I  promised.     He  was  good  enough  to  com* 
yesterday  afternoon  and  to  give  me  this  note,  which 
I   will   read.     "When    I  said    that   the  views  I    ex- 
pressed were  Home  Office  views  and  not  merely  my 
personal  views,  I  meant  that  they  were  views  which 
were  based  on  the  experience  of  the   Department  m 
the  administration  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  and  had 
been  formed  by  me  in  consultation  with  my  colleagues 
in   the   Departments;    it  was   that   evidence  which  1 
understand   the   Commission   desired  to  have, 
not   intend  to  convey  that  the  views  expressed  were 
the  views  of  the  Home  Secretary  himself ;  they  were 
not    submitted    to    him    beforehand,    and    he   is,    of 
course,  in  no  way  bound  by  them.     Perhaps  it  would 
be  clearer  to  call  them  departmental  views.     Without 
pledging   them   to   every   word.    I  understand  I    was 
expressing  the  views  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines 
and  others  associated  with  me  in  the  administration 
of  the  Act."     Is  it  upen  that  basis  that  your  evidence 
is  given? — Yes. 

Chairman :  I  'am  very  much  obliged,  and  I  will  now 
ask  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  read  your  precis. 

"  Inspection  of  Mines. 

In  the  year  1908  the  post  of  Chief  Inspector  of 
Mines  was  created  and  an  Electrical  Inspector  of 
Mines  was  appointed,  and  in  1910  the  inspection 
districts  were  re-organised  and  tho  additions  made 
to  the  staff,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  classes  of 
inspectors. 

The  districts  were  in  that  year  reduced  from  12 
to  6,  and  Divisional  Inspectors  were  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  divisions,  with  Senior 
Inspectors  acting  practically  in  each  of  the  old  dis- 
tricts. 


A  new  class  of  inspectors,  known  as  Sub-Inspectors 
both  of  Mines  and  Quarries,  was  appointed  in  1 
and    in    1913    Inspectors    of    Horses    in    Mines    were 
appointed. 

In  the  year  1907  the  staff  consisted  of  39  inspector-,, 
viz  : 1  Superintending  Inspector,  12  District  In- 
spectors, and  26  Assistant  Inspectors.  In  1914  there 
were  89  inspectors,  viz. :  —1  Chief  Inspector,  1  Deputy 
Chief  Inspector,  1  Electrical  Inspector,  6  Divisional 
Inspectors,  14  Senior  Inspectors,  31  Junior  Inspectors, 
21  Sub-Inspectors  of  Mines,  8  Sub-Inspectors  cf 
Quarries,  and  6  Horse  Inspectors!. 

The  Coal  Mines  Act  of  1911  and  the  Regulations 
thereunder  provided  a  new  safety  code  for  mines, 
but  this  code  did  not  come  fully  into  operation  tul 
the  middle  of  1913,  and,  owing  to  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions arising  out  of  the  war,  its  effects  cannot  yet 
be  estimated.  The  Act  left  some  of  the  most  difficult, 
problems  to  be  worked  out  by  investigation  on 
scientific  lines,  and  this  was  suspended  by  the  war 
These  inquiries  are  now  complete,  or  almost  complete, 
and  measures  will  be  proposed  almost  at  once  to 
deal  with  coal-dust  explosions,  spontaneous  oombus- 
t;on  in  mines,  and  other  matters. 

The  death  rate  in  coal  mines  in  the  United 
Kingdom  does  not,  as .  will  be  seen  in  the  tabular 
statement  attached  hereto,"  compare  unfavourably 
with  similar  mines  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
countries.  In  Belgium,  where  the  death  rate  per 
1,000  persons  employed  is  less  than  that  for  the  coal 
mines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  and  output  are  comparatively  speaking 
small,  and  there  are  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  persons  employed  and  output  are  about  the 
same,  and  the  death  rate  per  1,000  persons  employed 
and  1,000,000  tons  raised  is  lower  (see  statement 
attached).* 

The  conditions  under  which  the  mines  are 
being  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  more 
dangerous  than  they  have  hitherto  been  owing 
to  increased  depth  and  the  seams  producing 
greater  quantities  of  firedamp  and  coal  dust  and  in 
some  areas,  where  these  conditions  exist,  to  thei~ 
liability  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  inspectors  are  not  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  any  mine:  their  powers  are  wide,  so  far  as 
inspection  and  investigation  are  concerned,  and  are 
laid  down  in  Section  98  (1)  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act, 
but  they  do  not  include  management.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable, in  my  opinion,  that  they  should ;  the  best 
results  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  I  think  are 
obtained  by  making,  as  at  present,  the  management 
responsible.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
in  evidence  before  this  Commission  that  there  should 
be  a  Committee  of  Management  at  each  pit,  with 
executive  power  to  interfere  with  the  manager, 
would  not  result  in  increased  safety.  Such  a  system 
would  interfere  seriously  with  the  discipline  of  the 
mine,  which,  if  accidents  are  to  be  prevented,  must 
be  maintained.  The  present  Coal  Mines  Act  in 
Section  2  (4)  provides1  that  the  owner  or  agent  of  a 
mine  required  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  manager 
shall  not  take  any  part  in  the  technical  managemenl 
of  the  mine,  unless  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  manager, 
and  this  is  necessary  both  for  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline, on  which  the  safe  working  of  mines  so  mud 
depends,  and  to  prevent  interference  with  a  managei 


*  See  Appendix  66. 
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liv  itny  i  in'  u  ho  does  not  possess  the  necessary  teoh- 
m.  al  1(11:1 1 1  lii  'a  Lions.  If  any  scheme  of  nationalisation 
is  eventually  decided  upon  it  is  important  that  tout 
provision  should  be  observed.  Dual  control  in  any 
i"i  in  MI  i •((iiiHTt.iiMi  with  the  technical  management 
<•!  tin-  niino  would,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  chaos  aid 
possihlv  disaster.  In  the  inanageuieut  of  a  II.HIK 
immediate  deeisioiiH  have  to  be  made  and  directions 
^uen  and  acted  on  iu  numerous  circumstances  wlu.!i 
arise  suddenly  anil  with  littlo,  it'  any,  warning,  such 
a^  whi'ii  outbursts  of  gas  occur,  when  the  gob  stink  in- 
ilu-ative  of  incipient  spontaneous  combustion  is 
ilrierted,  reversal  of  the  air  current  in  connection 
with  e\|i|<*iiiiim  and  fires  underground,  falls  of  roof 
and  side  blocking  airways,  and  in  many  other  ways 
The  manager  would  have  to  act  at  once  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
consult  any  Executive  Committee.  The  manager  is 
rcsponsiblo  under  the  Act  for  his  own  actions  and 
tin .si>  of  others,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  in 
the  interests  of  safety  that  this  control  and  respon- 
sibility should  not  in  any  way  be  lessened  or  inter- 
fered with. 

I  am  in  favour  of  "  Safety  Committees  "  of 
representatives  of  the  officials  and  workmen  being 
appointed  at  every  mine  to  inquire  into  all  accidents 
mid  other  matters  relating  to  health  and  safety  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  preventable  acci- 
dents and  improving  the  health  and  safety  conditions, 
and  I  have  already  brought  this  proposal  to  the 
attention  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Miners'  Federation.  Such  a  committee 
should,  so  far  as  accidents  are  concerned,  be  given 
the  same  information  as  a  manager  is  required  to 
send  to  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  and  the  Committee, 
after  considering  it,  could,  if  it  thought  fit,  exam'ne 
the  scene  of  the  accident  and  suggest  what  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  accidents 
from  the  same  or  similar  cause.  The  Committe0 
should  also  make  inspections  at  the  mine  in  order 
to  see  whether  all  the  protective  measures  in  method 
of  working  and  other  ways  are  being  taken  for  the 
purpose  ot  impressing  on  the  officials  and  workers  the 
need  of  constant  oare  and  showing  what  should  be 
done  to  prevent  similar  accidents  in  future.  They 
should  make  reports  of  these  investigations  and 
recommendations  to  the  manager,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  consider  and,  if  he  approved,  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations. (See  pages  75-77  of  Part  II.  of  General 
Report  by  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  for  1017.) 

Baths  and  Facilities  for  Dryinij  Clothes  at  Pit  Head. 

The  facilities  for  taking  baths  and  for  drying  of 
clothes  have  not  been  provided  on  the  conditions,  viz., 
partly  paid  for  by  the  owners  and  partly  by  the 
persons  employed,  and  managed  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Management  and  Workmen;  but  at  seven  collieries 
facilities  have  been  provided  by  the  owners,  and  I 
attach  a  statement  giving  the  names  of  these  collieries, 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  at  the  mine, 
and  the  number  of  persons  using  the  baths. 

I  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Sir 
Francis  Brain,  Mr.  Smillie,  and  myself,  appointed  in 
1912  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  consider  the  pro- 
vision of  washing  and  drying  accommodation  at  mines 
under  Section  77,  and  I  would  refer  the  Commission  to 
the  Committee's  Report,  which  was  made  after  visiting 
mines  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

The  provision  and  compulsory  use  of  baths  and 
facilities  for  drying  pit  clothes  at  the  pit  heaid  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  that  report  at  all  mines  except  small 
mines,  as  defined  by  the  Act,  is,  I  think,  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  would  prove  to  be  a  great  boon  to  mine 
workers  and  improve  greatly  the  conditions  at  their 
homes.  The  dirt  inseparably  connected  with  the 
miners'  occupations  should  be  left  at  the  mine,  and 
not  taken  into  their  homes.  The  health  of  the  miners 
and  their  families  and  the  social  condition  under 
which  they  live  would  thereby  be  greatly  improved, 
and  the  condition  of  the  trains,  trams,  and  other 
means  of  transport  be  much  better  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public.  At  metalliferous  mines, 
win-re  the  work  is  cleaner  than  coal  mining,  it  is 
required  that  washing  facilities  shall  be  provided  for 
the  persons  employed  at  all  mines  at  which  more  than 
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Iti   pontoiw  aro   employed.     This  provision   u  appro- 
I   <md   uiMxi   by   tho  workers.     I   attach  a  *Ut«- 

!'!•  giving  a  list  of  tho  iiiiiu-M  »t  wlueh  huch  baths 

i  facilities  have  been  provided." 
18,969.  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  there  arc  somo  UbU» 
at  tho  end  which  I  had  bettor  draw  your  ultontu.; 
public  attention  to.  Tho  first  table  gives  ti 
<>i  persons  employed  under  and  abovo  ground  at  coal 
mines  in  llie  I  njieil  Kingdom  and  the  pm 
British  coloiiiia  and  foreign  countries  for  too 
L908-1919  mehisivu,  aiul  it  may  be  interesting  just 
to  look  at  one  or  two  of  those  figures  so  ua  to  see 
the  nature  of  our  own  mining  industry.  Taking  tin- 
year  1912,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  thoio  were 
1,072,393  people  employed  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 
1  think  the  next  highest  is  the  United  States  with 
722,0o2  people  employed.  They  are  run  very  closely 
by  Germany  with  718,073  persons.  So  that  you  have 
in  three  cases  there  are  one  million  people  employed, 
and  in  Germany  and  tho  United  States  about  7(X),0(KJ. 
Then  there  is  a  very  considerable  drop,  and  you  get 
to  132,000  in  India,  202,000  in  France,  and  a  very 
considerable  drop  after  America  and  Germany.  Now 
if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  look  ait  the  next 
table,  table  B  :  "  Output  of  coal  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  principal  British  colonies  and  foreign 
countries  for  tho  years  1903  to  1912  inclusive,"  taking 
1M2  again,  the  output  of  Great  Britain  was  264 
millions  odd,  the  output  of  the  United  States  484  mil- 
lions odd,  and  the  output  of  the  German  Empire  255 
millions  odd.  Those  are  the  -important  ones.  Then  if 
you  will  look  at  the  next  table,  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant table :  it  is  headed  "  Deaths  from  accidents 
under  and  above  ground  in  coal  mines  'in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  principal  British  colonies  and  foreign 
countries."  Taking  1912  again,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireltfnd,  there  were  1,248  deaths;  Germany  1,750,  and 
in  the  United  States  of  America  2,442.  Then  you  get 
in  the  next  table  the  death  rate  from  accidents  per 
thousand  persons  employed  under  and  above  ground  in 
coal  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  etc.  Taking  the 
figures  again  for  the  big  countries,  they  are  in  1912, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1-17,  the  German  Empire 
2-44,  and  the  United  States  3-26.  Then  you  get  in  the 
next  table  the  death  rate  from  accidents  under  and 
above  ground  per  million  tons  of  coal  raised,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  taking  1912,  for  every  million 
tons  of  coal  raised  we  unfortunately  lost  4-75  deaths 
from  accidents,  the  German  Empire  6-84,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  5-04.  I  am  taking  three 
countries  in  each  case.  Of  course  there  are  a  great 
number  of  other  figures.  The  next  table  is  "  Output 
of  coal,  number  of  persons  employed,  and  death  rate 
from  accidents  per  1,000  persons."  I  will  not  go 
through  the  figures  for  the  late  Midland  inspection 
district.  Anyone  can  comment  on  that  who 
desires  to  do  so.  Then  there  is  a  very  important 
table  relating  to  bathing  and  washing  facilities  in 
operation  at  certain  collieries  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  northern  district  it  says  there  are  no  faciliti.  > 
provided.  Does  that  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
baths  at  all-  -None  at  all. 

18.960.  You  say  "  in  operation  at  certain  collieries 
in  the  United  Kingdom."     Does  that  mean  only  one 
colliery   in   Scotland  ?— Only  one   in   Scotland. 

18.961.  "  Soiip  and  towels  not  provided,  men  bring 
their  own.     Baths  are  used  by  men  who  live  furthest 
away :   those  who  live  near  prefer  to  go  home.     Many 
returned  soldiers  are  using  the  baths."     Then,  in  the 
northern  district  there  are  no  facilities  at  all.     In  the 
York  and  North  Midland  district  there  are  facilities 
at    tho    Wharncliffe    Silkstone,    Yorkshire,    and    the 
remark  is:    "Of  the  72  persons  using  the  baths,  12 
use  slipper  and  68  shower  baths.     Tho  men  pay  2s. 
per  quarter,  which,  includes  bath  and  water  and  at- 
tendance.    Men  find  soap  and  towels.     There  are  six 
slipper   and   8  shower   baths.     They   are  used   by   all 
the  three  shifts,  at  6  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  10  p.m."     Then 
we   come   to    Lancashire    and    North   Wales   district, 
where  there   are    four   collieries:    Gibfield.   Chanters, 
Victoria,  Readley.     The  note  is,  at  the  first  colliery 
40  shower  baths,  at  the  second  62  shower  baths,  at  the 
third    19  shower    baths.     Then  the  note  as  to  those 
three  is,   "  Men   provide  their  own  soap  and  towels, 
but  contribute  r.othing  to  the  expenses  ";  then  there 
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is  the  same  note  with  regard  to  the  fourth  one,  the 
Keadley? — Might  I  explain  there  that  the  first  three 
collieries  all  belong  to  one  firm,  and  the  Readley 
colliery  belongs  to  another  firm,  so  that  there  are 
really  only  two  collieries. 

18.962.  What  about  Atherton:    Is  there  a  colliery 
called  Atherstone? — I  have  not  heard  of   any   baths 
there. 

18.963.  I   thought  there   were   baths   there,    but   I 
may   be  wrong?— The    first    three    are    Fletcher  & 
Burrows,  Gibfield,  Canters  and  Victoria  Pits. 

18.964.  These    are   the  Atherton    bathe.        I    know 
them   as  Atherton.     Then   the   next   is  South   Wales 
Deep  Navigation:   I  suppose  that  is  Treharris? — Yes. 

18.965.  They   have   there   70   shower   baths.        "  A 
charge  of  6d.  per  person  per  week  is  made  for  the  use 
of  the  baths,  which  does  not,   as  yet,  reach  working 
expenses."     In  the  Midland  and  Southern  district  no 
facilities  are  provided.     Then  there  is  a  note  at  the 
bottom:    "  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  swim- 
ming baths  at  two  collieries,  one  in  Derby  and  one  in 
Notts,  but  neither  of  these  baths  is  used  for  washing." 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  table? — I  have  a  little 
more  information  that  I  could  give. 

18.966.  What  other   information   have  you? — It   is 
information  I  have  got  since  that  table  was  prepared. 

18.967.  Then  will  you  give  it  to  us  now? — It  is  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  these  baths  are  used  at  the 
various  collieries.     When  the  Committee  visited  Bel- 
gium  and   France,    where  the  same  type  of   bath   is 
provided,   we  found  that  about  six  men  per  cubicle 
could  bath  in  an  hour,  and,  applying  that  standard 
to  the  baths  that  had  been  provided  here,  I  find  that 
at  Wellesley   Pit  in   Scotland   there   are  84   cubicles 
provided,    and   the   number   of   men    in   the   greatest 
shift  is  460,  while  the  number  of  men  using  the  bath 
in  that  shift  is  130.       At  Wharncliffe  Silkstone,  the 
number  of  baths  is  14,   the  number  of  men   in  the 
biggest  shift  is  479,  and  of  the  men  in  that  shift,  30 
use  the   facilities,    but   it  should     be    explained,   of 
course,    that    the    Wharncliffe    Silkstone    is    a    very 
small  installation.     Then,   at  Gibfield,   there  are  534 
men  in  the  largest  shift,  and  of  these,  260  men  use 
them.        Applying    the     standard     of     Belgium     and 
France  to  that,  there  are  20  more  men  using  the  baths 
than  there  would  be  if  they  were  in  Belgium.     Two 
hundred  and  forty  would  be  the  number  at  six  per 
cubicle  per  hour.  At  Chanters  there  are  714  men  in  the 
biggest  shift,  400  men  are  using  them;  applying  the 
same  standard  of  Belgium  and  France,  there  would 
only   be  372,  so  that   there   are  28  more   than   that 
standard  using  the  baths  in  that  colliery.     At  Victoria 
there  are  112  men  in  the  biggest  shift,  and  101  are 
using  the  bath.       At  Readley  there  are  330   in   the 
biggest  shift,  and  170  are  using  the  bath.     At  South 
Wales  Deep   Navigation  the  number  of  men   in  the 
biggest  shift  is  1,323,  and   of   that   number  372   are 
using  the  facilities  provided. 

18.968.  Is  it  right  to  say  that  when  baths  have  been 
once    installed   they    get    more    and    more    used?— I 
think  so.     I  think  these  figures  I  hava  just  given  with 
regard    to    the     Lancashire    baths    show     that     the 
facilities    provided    are  being    used   to   their    fullest 
extent. 

18.969.  Mr.   Smith  has  a  very  wiso   question,   if   I 
nay  so,  and  that  is:  At  how  many  of  these  collieries 

are  there  drying  facilities  for  clothes,  for  example? 
U  every  one  of  them,  except  Wharncliffe  Silkstone 
stone. 

18970.  Sir   L.   Chiozza  Money:    Might   I  ask   you 

whether  you  can  tel    us  anything  as  to  the  quality 

»H  h  ac™lnnfd.^I°n?     Apart    from    the    question 

raised  by  Mr.  Smith— the  general  quality   which  h-is 

TuS?*1  *?  1°  WJth,^»-e the  faciIitiesyg<Jod?-The 
qualty    of    the   faciht.es    at    all    the   collferies    is    I 

Ske  S    H'.rVrl-     ",  the    Commission    would 
e  it    I  could  get  photos  showing  tho  Deep  Naviga- 
tion baths  inside  and  out. 

Yes8'971'  Chairman:    That   «   the  Treharris  ones?- 
18,972.  What    I    want    to    accentuate    upon    your 


result,  in  all  the  Lancashire  ones  they  have  been 
used,  as  I  have  said  before,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  one  would  expect  them  to  be,  considering  the 
facilities  provided. 

18.973.  I   observe   that  you    put   a  column   headed 
"  If  workers  have  a  voice  in  management  of  baths, 
etc.,"   and  I  observe  the  answer  is,   in  all  cases,  on 
that  that  they  have  not   any   voice   in   the   manage- 
ment?— That  is  so.     These  facilities  are  not  provided 
under  the  Act. 

18.974.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Do  you  not  think,  if 
the  workers  had  a  voice  in  the  management,  that  is 
if  they  ran  the  baths  by  committees,  that  they  would 
be  more  used   than  they   are? — I   think  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  management. 

18.975.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   You  do  not  attribute 
the  small  use  that  is  made  of  the  baths  entirely  to 
lack  of  accommodation,  do  you? — I  think,  from  these 
figures,  I  could  say  that  if  more  baths  were  provided, 
say,  in  Lancashire,  they  would  be  used  to  a  greater 
extent. 

18.976.  But   as  far  as   South    Wales   is   concerned, 
you  do  not  suggest  that? — I  have  just  explained  that, 
as  far  as  Treharris  is  concerned,  the  figures  do  not 
show  that  they  are  being  used  to  their  fullest  extent. 

18.977.  I   have  some   later   information  that,  even 
in     Treharrifl,    there    is     a     gradual     increase? — My 
figures  were  taken   very  recently. 

18.978.  During  the   last  sitting  I  sent   a  telegram 
asking   for   particulars,    and    the    reply    I    got    was, 
"  Bath   accommodation  730,   used    by  about  420   out 
of  1,800  men  employed  "? — I  think  I  show  that. 

Chairman:  So  that  the  Universal  evidence  is  that 
once  they  are  installed  they  gradually  get  more  and 
more  used. 

18.979.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:     Assuming    that    the 
provision   of  baths  was  made  compulsory,  would  you 
advocate  the  use  of  them  by  the  men  being  aiso  made 
compulsory? — I  would. 

18.980.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  on  the  health 
is  so  important  that  you  would  make  it  obligatory  on 
the    men   to   use   them? — I    would,    and   I  think    the 
condition    of    the    men's   homes   would    be    so    much 
improved.     Not  only  that,  but  that  the  trams,  trains 
and  public  conveyances   in   the   place  would  be   in  a 
cleaner  condition.     The  dirt  that  is  made  in  the  pit 
ought  to  be  kept  at  the  pit. 

18.981.  Now  just  a  word  on  the  comparison  between 
the  different   countries      It    is  quite  clear    from   the 
tables   that,    as  regards  safety,    this   country    is    far 
and   away   in  advance  of   any  country  that  is  com- 
parable with  it  in  the  extent  of  its  mining? I  think 

these   figures    prove    that,    considering  -its   size,    the 
British  coal  industry  is  as  safe  as  any,  or  safer. 

18.982.  In   fact  the  only  contry  that  is  materially 
better  is  Queensland,  and  that  is  a  very  small  matter? 
—Yes,    that   is   why    I   gave   these  figures  as   to   the 

output  and  the  number  of  accidents. 

18.983.  You  give  the  number  of  accidents  in  those 
tables? — Yes. 

18.984.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  number  of  non- 
tatal  accidents  bears  some  relation  to  the  number  of 
tatal  accidents  at  collieries?— I  think  so.     I  think  at 
collieries,  when  you  find  the  number  of  fatal  accidents 
is  few,  you   will   find   that  the  number  of  non-fatal 
accidents  is  also  few. 

18  985.  So  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  our 
fatal  accident  record  is  better  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  our  non-fatal  accident  record  is  likely  to  be 
m  the  same  direction?— I  could  not  say  definitely 

iTofc    ™Ve  n°  figllres  from  these  other  countries. 
-i»,y»o.   The    same   thing    that    would    cause    fatal 

aC1«aa7S   W°"Id   CaUSe  non-fatal   accidents?— Yrs. 
i     o    VS°   that   Jt   is   a   reasonable   assumption   to 
I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that 
because  I  have  not  the  figures. 
18,988.  But  what  would  you  say  in  the  absence  of 
iaraa«      *  1S  an  lnference  that  may  fairly  be  drawn. 
1S,989    You    say    in    your    proof    that    certain    in- 
quiries  have   been   made,    and    are   almost   complete, 
with  regard  to  certain  things  that  the  Act  of   1911 
did  not  deal  with?— Yes. 

18.990.  There  has  been  research  work  going  on,  has 
there  not?— Yes,  all  the  time. 

18.991.  By  whom  has  that  research  work  been  con- 
ducted?—In  respect  of  what? 
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18.992.  In  respect  of  all  the  matters  that  you  refer 
to  P— Coal  dust? 

18.993.  Yes,    coal   dust   explosions? — Coul   dust   ez- 

>IK  <-x|ii-i  iinents  were  carried  out  originally  at 
Alltot't's,  and  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Home  Olln •,• 
and  tlii'ii  wc>ro  coiitnumd  »t  I'^kineals. 

11 1.   Thru    \\nli    regard   to  spontaneous   combus- 
tion;-     \\iih   ivgard  to  spontaneous  combustion   their 
is  a  commit  in-  appointed  of  which  Sir   Kirlianl    !!IM| 
III:I\MO  is  CliairMian,  still  considering  that  question. 

18.995.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
by  colliery  owners? — Yes.     So  far  as  stone-dust  is  con- 
(vrnrd,   1   have  taken  some  figures  out,  and  although 
no  regulations  have  yet  been  established  1   find  that 
mono  dusting  has  been  done  in  the  Scotland  Division 
in  -'J  mines,  in  the  Northern  Division  in  70  mines,  in 
tln>  York  and  North  Midland  Division  139  mines,  in 
the  Lancashire  and  North  Wales  Division  70  mines,  in 
tin    South    Wales  Division  34  mines,  in   the  Midland 
ami  Southern  Division  22  mines,  a  total  of  357. 

18.996.  It  is  true  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  work 
has  heen  done  by  private  colliery  companies  entirely 
on    their   own   account? — Yes,   also,   of    course,    as  a 
result  of  reminders  from  the  inspectors. 

18.997.  You  are  aware  that  in  South  Wales  there 
is  a  considerable  strength  of  opinion  that  stone  dust- 
ing is  impracticable  in  certain   parts? — Yes,   I  have 
heard  so. 

18.998.  There  have  been  experiments  made   and   a 
good  deal  of  research  work  by  colliery  companies  as 
to  other  means  of  perfecting  it? — Yes,  such  as  water- 
screens. 

18.999.  Water-sprays    and    water-screens    and    that 
kind  of  thing? — Yes. 

19.000.  Generally  speaking,   do  you   find  that  you 
get    hearty    co-operation    and    every    assistance    from 
colliery  owners  in  dealing  with  research  work? — Yes. 
There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule:   as  a  rule,  yea. 

19.001.  Generally  speaking  you  do? — Yes,  as  a  rule. 

19.002.  With  regard  to  the  safety  committees  that 
you  mention,  you  say  that  they  should  make  inspec- 
tion of  the  mines  from  time  to  time.     Do  you  suggest 
that  that  should  be  in  substitution  of  the  inspection 
that  is  now  made  by  the  workmen's  examiners  under 
the  Act? — Yes,   or  in  connection   with  it.     I  should 
say  in  addition  to  it. 

19.003.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  regard 
to  the  inspection  made  by  the  workmen's  inspectors 
in  the  past? — I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  them, 
and    have    received    very    great    assistance    from    the 
inspection  made  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

19,044.  Thfsy    have    been    valuable? — Quite. 

19.005.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  colliery  mana- 
gers  generally? — It  was  not   up   to   a   certain   time, 
but    taking    Northumberland    and    Durham,    it    has 
always  been.     I  was  there  some  16  or  17  years,  and 
it   was  the   universal  practice   then,    and    it   worked 
very   well.     To  some  extent   I   have   always  thought 
that  their  low  death  rate  might  be  due,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  that  fact. 

19.006.  Have  you  found  any  objection,  on  the  part 
of  colliery  managers,  to  these  inspectors? — Yes,  some. 

19.007.  What  district?— I  would  not  say  objection, 
but  they  have  rather  resented  it. 

19.008.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  opinion  at  the 
present  time  is  the  other  way? — At  the  present  time 
1  should  say  they  do  not,  but  up  to  a  certain  time 
they  did. 

19.009.  Suggestions  have  been   made  at  this  Com- 
mission  that   the   Act   has   not   been   complied   with, 
with    regard    to   detaching   hooks   at   collieries.     The 
Act  provides  that  exemption  should  be  given  by  the 
divisional   inspector  with  regard  to  the  provision  of 
these  things? — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

19.010.  Yes,     by     the     Secretary     of     State.     The 
period,   from  the  time   the   Act  came  into  force   up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  not  very  long,  was 
it?_No. 

19.011.  In  granting  exemptions  from  this,  has  the 
Secretary  of  State  taken  into  consideration  the  class 
of   headgear   that   the   collieries   had? — In   some    in- 
stances. 

19.012.  In   some   instances,  it   is  true  to  say  that 
it  would  require  a  complete  change  of  the  colliery's 


headgear  before  the  nUtute  could  bo  put  into  opera- 
tioMr      W,. 

19.013.  And    any    tuch    change   during    war    tiro* 
\\inilil   mean  tho  cloning  down  of  tho  colliery?— I  do 
not  know  of  any  cases   whore  a  detaching  nook  has 
not  been   provided   if   thoy   have  not  got  exemption. 

19.014.  I   am   not  suggesting  that,  hut  where  the 
headgear  does  not  admit  of  putting  detaching  hook*, 
new    headgear    would    have    to    be    provided?— Y«», 
putting  in  a  ring. 

19.015.  That  would  mean  interruption  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  colliery? — Yes. 

19.016.  During    the    war    that   has   been    the    case 
where    detaching   hooks  have    not   been    provided? — 
Yes,  the  difficulty  of  getting  material. 

19.017.  With   regard  to  electric  lamps,  I  see  from 
tho   annual   return  that   about   1,000   of   the   safety 
lamps  of  tho  country  were  in  1917  electric  lamps? — 
1   think,  from   memory,    the  figures  are  140,000  and 
that  the  flame  lamps  are  about  600,000. 

19.018.  There   has   been   a  great  deal  of   difficulty 
in  getting  electric  lamps,  has  there  not?— There  has 
been  some  difficulty. 

19.019.  The    lamp    that   has   been    provided    up    to 
the  present  time  is  not  a  totally  satisfactory  lamp, 
is  it? — Some  of  the  lamps  that  are  now  in  use  give 
fairly   good    results.     I    do   not   think   it   is   a    lamp 
that   will   eventually    be   used   in    mines:    it   will    be 
improved. 

19.020.  There  is  progress  being  made   in  them?— 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  just  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  safety  lamps,  and  that  will  be 
one  of  its  duties. 

19.021.  Up  to  the  present,  of  course,  a  safety  lamp 
in  use  must  be  of  approved  pattern? — Yes. 

19.022.  In  approving  of  patterns  of  safety  lamps, 
has   the   Home   Office   taken    into   consideration    tho 
illuminating  power  as  well  as  the  safety  or  the  safety 
only? — Yes;  the  Secretary  of  State  has  made  an  order 
that  a  flame  safety  lamp  must  give  an  all-round  light 
of    not  less   than  -3   candle   power,    and   an    electric 
lamp  a  light  of  1  candle  power. 

19.023.  The  standard'  for  the  lamp  is  low?— Yea. 

19.024.  The  precautions   that   are  necessary  to  be 
taken  for  safety  lamps  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  lighting  power — take  the  case  of  the  double  gauze, 
for  instance? — It  must  be  -3  with  the  double  gauze. 

19.025.  That  double-gauze  lamp  which  you  insist  on 
would  not  give  as  good  a  light  as  the  single-gauze 
lamp? — I  am  not  sure  of  that.    I  think  some  double- 
gauze  lamps  would.     It  is  all  a  question  of  air  inlet. 

19.026.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:    I  do  not  want  to  ask 
you  very  many  questions,  because  I  understand'  that, 
generally  speaking,  you  agree  with  the  evidence  which 
was  given  by  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne? — I  do. 

19.027.  On  the  point  that  was  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Evan  Williams,  when  you  referred  to  the  death  rate 
in  coal  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  as   not  com- 
paring   unfavourably    with    the    death    rate    in    the 
Colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  do  you  not  agree 
that  you  were  rather  modest  in  the  use  of  the  words 
that  you  employed  in  that  connection?     Could  you 
not  have  said   "most   favourably"? — They  compare 
favourably,    but,   of   course,   you   have  to  take   into 
consideration  in  the  United  States  the  death  rate  per 
million  tons  raised  is  much  better  than  the  death  rate 
from  persons  employed,  but  that,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  conditions.     The  mines  in  the  United1  States  are 
just  beginning. 

19.028.  Would  you  say  that  the  true  basis  of  com- 
parison ought  to  be  the  number  of  persons  employed  '• 
I  do  not  know.    I  think  you  want  to  take  both. 

19.029.  But  when  you  have  more  favourable  results, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies,  you  really  have  very 
small  units  that  you  are  dealing  with? — That  is  so; 
one  accident  would  upset  it  all. 

19.030.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  Queens- 
land,  Victoria,   and  Western  Australia,   the  number 
of  men  employed  is  really  negligible  as  compared  with 
the   number   of   men   employed   in   Great   Britain  ?- 
That  is  so. 

19.031.  And,  therefore,  you  can  draw  no  real  com- 
parison between  the  death  rate  as  applicable  to  Great 
Britain    and    the    death    rate    applicable   to   such    a 
limited    number   of  men?— No:    I    think   you    might 
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have  one  or  two  accidents  at  mines  in  Queensland, 
for  instance,  which  would  alter  the  comparison  alto- 
gether. 

19.032.  Would  you  not  be  right  in  assuming  that 
in  a  new  country  where  you  are  simply  opening  up 
mining  the  chances  are  that  you  start  with  the  most 
favourable  mining  conditions? — Yes. 

19.033.  I  think  by  a  natural  process  of  selection  ?- 
Yes.     Of   course,    it   depends  on   many  conditions — 
geological  and  otherwise. 

19.034.  But  it  is  quite  a  fair  inference  to  say  that 
in  a  new  country  you  probably  start  with  the  most 
favourable  conditions? — Yes,  I   think  the  conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  probably  much  better  than 
our  own. 

19.035.  Regarding  Belgium,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  right,  but  probably  you  know  that  it  may  be 
quite  a  wrong  view  that  has  been  expressed  to  me — 
but  I  understand  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  when  they 
deal  with  the  cases  of  fatal  accidents  that  they  only 
record  those  that  are  immediately  fatal.    Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  the  case  or  not? — I   could  not  say. 
I  could  find  out.     I  should  have  to  look  it  up ;  my 
memory  would  not  serve  me. 

19.036.  I  understand  that  the  position  in  Belgium 
is  that  if  a  case  is  not  immediately  fatal  it  is  not 
regarded  as  a  fatal  accident? — Do  you  mean  to  say 
if  a  man  dies  three  months  afterwards? 

19.037.  Yes— or  three  days  afterwards?— It   would 
be  regarded  as  non- fatal? 

19.038.  I   do   not   say   that,    but   I    say    it    is  not 
included  in  the  records  of  fatal  accidents? — I  could 
find  that  out. 

1)9,039.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  personally,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  find  it  out? — Yes. 

19,040.  The  Belgian  record  is  shown  to  be  com- 
paratively favourable,  and  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  know  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not.  Now  coming 
to  the  question  of  inspectors,  I  notice  that  you  say 
that  their  powers  are  wide? — Yes. 

119,041.  I  take  it  that  you  agree  that  they  exercise 
the  powers  that  they'  have  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible? — They  do. 

19.042.  In  your  view   is  the  number  of  inspectors 
in  the  country  at  present  adequate? — I  do  not  think 
we  have  reached  the  limit,  of  course.     I  think  they 
will  be  increased. 

19.043.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  connection 
with   the   department  in  securing   all  the   inspectors 
that   were  required? — Not  up   to  now. 

19.044.  There  is  no  difficulty  raised  at  any   time, 
is  there? — We  have  questions  raised   as  to  whether 
the    salaries    compare    favourably   with    the   salaries 
of  people  in  similar  or  corresponding  positions. 

19.045.  That  was  hardly  the  point  I  was  touching 
on.     What  I  meant  was   no  obstacle   is  put  in  the 
way  of  an  increase  of  the  inspectorate  if  it  is  found 
to  be  desirable? — No,  I  should  say  not,  but  we  should 
have  to  get  Treasury  sanction. 

19.046.  So    that    that    rather    suggests    that    the 
number  of   inspectors  is   at   present,  in   your   view, 
quite  adequate  for  the  work  to  be  done? — It  would 
not  be  fair   to  say.      The   increase    in  the    number 
of   inspectors   took   place  so   recently,    and   we  have 
had  the  war  since  that,   and  some  of  our   inspectors 
who   are  Territorials   or   who   volunteered  for  active 
service   have   been    away,    so    that   I   could   not  say 
yet   that  I    am  satisfied   that   the   number   that  we 
have  now  is  sufficient,  because  we  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient experience.     But  I  think  that  the  number  that 
is  given  in  1914  of  89  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  mines. 

19.047.  However,   it  is  a  question  of  Home  Office 
responsibility    as  to   the  number   of  inspectors    that 
are  employed? — It  is. 

19.048.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  more  than  one  or 
two   questions   with    regard   to   this   very    important 
matter  of  dual  control ;  but  I  take  it  that  your  view 
generally  is  that  there  must  be  undivided  and  unassail- 
able authority  in  the  hands  of  the  manager? — Yes,  I 
think  the  manager's  responsibility  and  control  should 
"?*  .^e.   'evened   or    interfered   with   in    any  way    if 
discipline    is  going    to    be   maintained   and    the    pit 
properly  managed. 


19  049.  If  that  is  your  view  with  regard  to  technical 
management,  do  you  see  any  point  in  the  conduct  of 
a  colliery  undertaking  where  joint  control  would  be 
practicable  at  all?— Do  you  mean  from  the  point  of 
view  of  safety? 

19.050.  I  take  it  that  your  view  is  that  in  respect  of 
the  technical  management  of  a  mine,  dual  control  is 
impracticable.     Is    dual    control    practicable    at    any 
other  point?— Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  techni- 
cal side? 

19.051.  No,  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  undertaking? — I  do  not  know;   I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  it  was. 

19.052.  Can  you  think  of  any  point  at  which  dual 
control  could  be  used  in  a  practicable  way? — I  agree 
with   what  Sir  Richard   Redmayne  said    as    to     the 
management  of  the  colliery  generally:  in  that  respect 
it  might  be  necessary  to  have  some  control. 

19.053.  When  you  say  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment  of   the   colliery   generally,    do   you   mean   with 
regard   to  such   questions   as  the  distribution   of   the 
coal? — And   the  general   arrangement    of     the     field, 
using  your   field   to  the  best   advantage.     There   are 
several  points  as  to  that  in  which  I  think  dual  control 
would  be  necessary.     I  do  not  think  the  coal  is  wound 
up  the  shaft  in  the  most  convenient   way.     1  know 
cases  where  coal  has  been  hauled  underground  for  two 
miles   where   there  was   coal  close  to   that    could   be 
worked. 

19.054.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  to  deal  with  any 
question  of  that  kind  we  should  have  joint  control  ?- 
You  would  have  to  have  some  arrangements  of  that 
kind,  either  by  agreement  among  the  colliery  owners 
as  to  pooling,  or  collective  management. 

19.055.  1    am    thinking    of    the    question    of    joint 
control  as  between  the  owners  and  the  workmen.    You 
gave  a  very  strong  view  that  in  respect  of  the  techni- 
cal management  of  the  mine  dual  control  between  the 
manager   and  the   workman  is   impracticable.     I    am 
putting  this  particular  point  to  you.     Can  you  think 
of  any  other  point  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
a  colliery  undertaking  as  between  the  owner  and  the 
men  where  joint  control  would  be  practicable? — I  do 
not  quite  follow  you.     I  think  the  men  ought  to  be 
associated  with  the  owners  in  the  control  of  the  indus- 
try ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  that  means  that  the  men 
are  going  to  take  part  in  the  technical  management 
of  the  mine. 

19.056.  Do  I   understand   you   to  mean  that  there 
ought   to   be   a  considerable   amount   of   co-operation 
between  the  parties? — Certainly  more  ithan  there  is  at 
present.  , 

19.057.  That   co-operation   not   going  the  length  of 
interfering  with  the  management  of  the  collieries? — 
No.     I  think  I  made  it  quite  clear  in  my  precis.     I 
think  there  should  be  these  committees  set  up  which 
would  be  advisory  or  consultative  committees. 

19.058.  May  I  take  it  when  you  said  you  agreed  with 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne  about  joint  control,  you  were 
thinking  really  of  co-operation  between  the  owners? — 
I  was. 

19.059.  And  not  really  between  the  owners  and  the 
men? — Yes,  that   is  the  point  raised.     That  is   dealt 
with   in    Sir   Richard   Redmayne's     evidence    in     his 
answer  to  question  5,208. 

19.060.  You  mean  it  was  with  regard  to  what  you 
would  call  the  efficient  handling  of  the  smaller  units 
so  as  to  prevent  waste  of  coal? — It  might  be  some  of 
the  larger  units  in  some  respects. 

19.061.  But  in  respect  of  aspects  of  waste? — Waste 
in  energy  and  waste  in  coal. 

19.062.  But  not  really  as  between  the  owner  and  the 
workmen?     That  was  the  question  that  was  involved. 
Would  you  agree? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you.     I  do 
not  see  the  point  you  are  trying  to  make. 

19.063.  You  said  you  agreed  with  Sir  Richard  Red- 
mayne's evidence? — Yes. 

19.064.  So  far,  I  take  it  that  your  agreement  was 
in  respect  of  questions  between  owner  and  owner? — 

19.065.  And  in  respect  of  questions  of  waste? — Yes, 
what  he  called  waste  and  extravagance. 

19.066.  But    not   in    relation  to   questions    between 
the  owner  and  the  worker  bearing  upon  the  control 
of  the  mine? — From  the  technical  and  the  safety  side. 
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U),067.  Nut  bouriug  on  the  control  of  the  mine?  — 
1  i|.,  not  ilunk  tliut  arose  on  that  i|,n-  in.n. 

iy,UGf<.  With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  Ifritish 
.,  do  you  agree  that  on  its  technical 
side  it.  is  i>i  ;i  nigh  order!'  —  li-»,  generally. 

19,Ut>9.  Would  you  say  generally  it  sets  an  example 
,T  industries:1  —  1  should  like  to  qualify  that  by 
sn\  in;;  that  much  uioro  can  be  done. 

19,1)70.  That  is  to  say,  there  in  no  industry  that 
is  perfect  '(  —  1  do  not  suppose  BO,  though  I  do  not 


r.'.n/l.   \\  i    have  all  to  go  on  advancing  as  rapidly 
i-;ni:      1  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other 
industry,   but  there  is  much  to  be  done  with  regard 
•i  I  mining. 

19.072.  After  all  you   will  -agree  that   efficiency   is 
a  relative  term?—  Yes. 

19.073.  Comparing   this   country  with   other   coun- 
tries _  I   have   no  doubt  that  you   have   considerable 
experience  of  mining   in  other  countries—  y«u   think 
wo  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  on  the  technical 
side  of   our  management?  —  Generally,  no. 

19.074.  .Sic  Arthur  Duckham:    You   have   had   ex- 
perience  of   the  pit  committees   on  safety?  —  No,  we 
have  not,   because  they  are  not  appointed  ;  what  we 
are  anxinu*  to  do  is  to  get  them  appointed. 

19.075.  Are  there  not  some  working  in  the  country? 
-  1   do  not  know  of  any. 

19,070.  1  understood  that  there  were  some  working 
in  Nottinghamshire?  —  I  have  not  heard  of  them; 
there  may  be  pit  committees,  but  not  pit  safety  com- 
mittees. 

19.077.  Do  you  know  of  any  pit  committees  where 
the  management  and  the  men  are  working  together 
for  the  safety  of  the  men?  —  No,  I  have  not  heard  of 
them  ;  they  have  not  been  in  my  department. 

19.078.  tiif  Allan  Smith  :    We  have  had  some  evi- 
dence put  before  us  as  to  the  value  of  the  experiment 
on  nationalisation  in  Queensland.    Are  you  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  State  owns  mines  and  works 
them  in  Queensland?  —  I  am  not. 

19.079.  Is  there  any  publication  which  would  give 
us  that  information  and  which  you  could  procure?— 
I  will  see  whether  I  can  procure  the  information  for 
you. 

19.080.  If  you  could,  would  you  let  us  have  a  copy 
of    that   and    lodge    it   with   your   evidence   in   order 
to  show  what  the  experience  has  been  and  the  extent? 
—I  will. 

19.081.  With  regard  to  the  figures,  you  show  that 
there  were   2,019    persons   employed    in    collieries   in 
Queensland.     That  does  not  indicate  to  us  that  there 
is  a  great'  deal  of  industry  that  is  to  be  nationalised 
or  can  be  nationalised  in  Queensland?  —  That  was  in 
1912. 

Sir  Allan  Smith  :  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might 
be  as  well  if  the  Home  Office  would  give  us  as  much 
information  on  that  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  We  have  had  it  given  in  evi- 
dence by  the  Premier. 

Chairman  :  We  will  certainly  get  it. 

Sir  Allan  Smith  :  I  should  like  to  have  a  report  by 
the  Queensland  Government  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  do  work  their  own  mines,  and  the  details  of 
the  arrangements  they  have. 

Witness:  My  table  shows  that  the  output  was 
916,000  tons,  which  is  practically  a  million. 

19.082.  Chairman  :    What    is   the   number   of    men 
employed   in  Queensland?  —  2,019. 

Chairman:   That  shall  certainly  be  got,  Sir  Allan. 

19.083.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    May  I  ask  you  if 
you  have  any  record  —  I  am  speaking  of  1913,  pre-war 
—  of    how    many    mines    were    thoroughly    inspected 
in  that  year?—  By  "  thoroughly  "  do  you  mean  from 
one  end  to  the  other? 

"19,084.  Yes—  a  real  thorough  inspection  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word.  —  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  actually  that  information,  but  I  can  get  it. 
I  mean  it  is  not  with  me  here. 

19.085.  Have  you  not  any  recollection  of  the  kind 
of    figure    it    is?  —  I    can    show    you    the    number    of 
inspections  made  by  the  inspectors. 

19.086.  That  is  what  I  mean?  —  But  I  do  not  know 
that   I   can   say   that  every   one  included   the   whole 
of  the  mine. 


19.087.  They    would    U>    »iiiUP— Th»y    would    U 
iiuptotion*. 

19.088.  \Voulil  3011   mind  giving  us  that  flgurcP — 
Vea,  1  will  guo  you  that.     1  can  give  it  to  you  for 
1U    years     1U09    to    1918—  the   number    of    mine*    in 
Hhn-ii  underground  inspection  wan  made.     1  c»n  put 
this  Table  in. 

19.089.  Will   you    give    iu    the   figure    for    1913?— 
15,000   inspections   made   underground. 

19.090.  That   is  loss  than   half  of  tb«   number  of 
coal  mines? — No,  16,000  inspection*. 

19.091.  How  many  of  those  would  bo  what  I  would 
call    a    thorough    inspection  of    the   mine,    in    which 
the    inspector    would   satisfy   himself    that   the   mine 
as  a  whole  in  all  its  parts  was  in  good  working  order 
and    was,    as   you    say,    worked    properly    under    the 
Coal  Mines  Act? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  in- 
formation,  but  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  each 
mine   is  thoroughly   inspected  once  a  year-  many  of 
them — I     should     think,     oftener.       Of    course     tli-' 
appointment  of  the  sub-inspectors  was  for  the  purpo*« 
oi  making   these  thorough   inspections,   but   tho  war 
has  interfered  with  them.     They  were  only  appointed 
in  1913. 

19.092.  I  quite  understand  that.     Of  the  number  of 
inspectors  that  you  give  us  how  many  are  employed 
solely  on  coal!'     You  name  89  inspectors  in  1914:  how 
many  were  inspectors  of  coal  and  not  solely  inspec- 
tors of  horses? — In  my  pr6cis  I  give  the  number  of 
inspectors  of  horses  and  quarries — the  others,  except 
two  metalliferous  mines  inspectors,  are  all  coal. 

19.093.  On  the   point   that  was   raised  just   now  1 
did  not  clearly  hear  your  answer  to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo. 
Did  I    rightly   understand  you   to  say   that  in   your 
experience  you  came  across  cases   in  which,  through 
the  disjointed  management  of  coal,  there  was  waste 
in  the  working? — What  I  said  was  that  I  agreed  with 
what  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  said  in  reply   to  Ques- 
tion  5208,   with  regard   to  the   present   management 
of  coal  mines,  that  it  could  be  very  much  improved 
from  the  point  of  view  of  energy,  so  far  as  the  manage- 
ment is  concerned,  and  could  give  a  better  result. 

19.094.  You  mentioned  rather  a  striking  case  where 
there  was  actual  waste? — Let  me  illustrate  it  by  this 
book,  calling   this  the   area  where  the   collieries  are 
working,  and  say  the  shafts  are  near  one  end  of  the 
Royalty.     That  is  working  its  coal  all  the  way  from 
the  shaft  to  a  distance  of  probably  two  miles.     Just 
over    the    boundary    there    is    coal    available    to    be 
worked  which  is  being  worked   by   a   shaft  which   is 
just  as  far  away  from  that  coal  as  these  shafts  are 
working  in  the  present  area.     My  point  is  that  the 
coal   just   over   the    boundary    should   be   worked    to 
these  nearer  shafts. 

19.095.  Because    of    the    disjointed   ownership   and 
management  this  waste  occurs?— -The  present  owners 
of    this  lease  have  not    the    right  to   work  the  coal 
over  the  boundary. 

19.096.  Then    you   do   agree    that    there  is  a   good 
deal  to  be  done  in  co-operation  between  owners  under 
some  form  of  joint  management? — I  do. 

19.097.  Which     could     obviously     be     effected     by 
nationalisation? — It  might   be   effected    in  that  way 
or  by  co-operation  under  the  present  system. 

19J098.  However  it  was  effected,  there  is  great  room 
for  it? — There  is  room  for  it. 

19.099.  On   the  other   point    that    you    were  asked 
about,    as    between    masters    and    men,    do    you    see 
advantages  in  the  form  of  working  \vhieh  would  bring 
about  co-operation  between  the  management  and  tho 
actual  workers  in  the  control  of  the  industry  gener- 
ally?  I   see   no  objection    if    they   do  not    interfere 

with  the  control  of  the  manager. 

19.100.  That  is  to  say,  your  objection,  if  I  may  put 
it  so,  is  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  manager  for   the  safety  of  tho 
mine? — And  technical  management. 

19.101.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   I  want  you  to  give  us, 
if  you  would,  a  little  explanation  about  the  accidents. 
You  pointed  out  that  the  death  rate  in  tho  mines  lias 
fallen,    and   that  it  does  not  compare   unfavourably 
with  that  of  some  other  countries,  but  you   do  not 
give  us  any  information  about  the  non-fatal  accidents, 
which,  of  course,  are  a  hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  the  deaths?— They  are  not  available  for  these 
countries;  we  have  not  them. 
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19.102.  With     regard   to  this  country,     you    have 
them? — I  have  already  supplied  a  table  showing  what 
they  were. 

19.103.  The    non-fatal     accidents? — The     non-fatal 
accidents  for  a  term  of  years. 

19.104.  Is  that  going  to  be  circulated? — It  was  sent 
to  the  Commission. 

19.105.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  general  result  is? 
I  do  not  want  you  to  read  it,  but  give  us  the  numbers 
for  the  first  year  that  you  have? — I  have  taken  the 
non-fatal  accidents  per  million  tons  raised.   From  1895 
to  1899  it  was  21 ;  from  1899  to  1904  it  was  15-5.    For 
1905  and  1906,  13-5;  from  1907  to  1911  it  was  19'8, 
but  in  the  year  1907  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  non-fatal  accidents  reported,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  more  definite  requirement  laid  down 
in  section  2  of  the  Notice  of  Accidents  Act,  1906.     I 
made  a  break  there  to  show  how  that  occurred.    From 
1912  to  1916  it  was  17-4,   for  1917  and   1918,   17-2. 
Of   course,   those  are  the  accidents  reported   to  the 
inspector. 

19.106.  Those  are  all  the  accidents  reported  to  the 
inspector? — Yes,    but  there  is   also   another  type  of 
accident,  that  is  «the  accident   involving  seven  days' 
disablement. 

19.107.  How  many  years  do  you  give  those  for? — 
Since  it  has  been  necessary  to  supply  it,   from  1908 
to  1914;  in  1908  it  was  513'8 

19.108.  This    is    the    total    number?— This  is  the 
accidents  per  million  tons. 

Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    Can     we    have  the  total 
number? 

19.109.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Let  Mr.  Walker  go  on? 
—1909,  549;   1910,  569;   1911,  581;   1912,  549;   1913, 
585;  1914,  568. 

19.110.  That  is  to   say,  these  accidents    involving 
more  than  seven  days'  disablement  have  not  decreased 
in  the  last   11  years;   for  whereas  they  were  513  in 
1908,  they  are  568  in  1914?— That  is  so. 

19.111.  You  might  almost  say  that  there  has  been 
an  actual  increase? — I  think  that  is  due  to  the  con- 
ditions. 

19.112.  To  what  conditions? — That  you  are  working 
at  a  greater  depth. 

19.113.  That  is  the  fact?— Yes. 

19.114.  You  feel  sure  that  these  figures  represent 
the  general  result,  that  there  are  more  accidents  per 
million  tons  involving  disablement  for  seven  days  and 
upwards  than  there  used  to  be? — Than  there  were, 
say,  in  1908. 

19.115.  We  cannot  go  further  back;   but,  even  if 
you   take  this   figure  further   back,     as    to     all    the 
accidents  reported  to  the  inspectors,  there  is  not  any 
very  conclusive  proof  that  they   are  being  reduced. 
Your  curve  is   a   little  varied? — Very. 

19.116.  Sir  Malcolm   Delevingne  mentioned   in  his 
proof  that  the  accident  rates  have  steadily  diminished. 
I  take  it  he  meant  by  that,  the  fatal  accident  rates? 
— Yes,  I  think  he  said  so. 

19.117.  Is  it  not  a  little  misleading  to  call  it  the 
accidents    rate?— He    was    referring    to    the    fatal 
accidents. 

19.118.  In  your  report,  you  refer  to  accidents  when 
you  mean  fatal  accidents,   all  through? — Before  the 
war   we   always   published   the    fatal    and    non-fatal 
accidents   in   the  reports,   but   since   1914    the    fatal 
accidents  are  only  given. 

19.119.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  little  significant 
to  have    given   the   non-fatal   accidents     which     are 
rather  serious?— We    do    give    them:     we    give    the 
numbers. 

19.120.  You  have  not  compared  one  year  with  an- 
atherP— Yes,    we  do. 

19.121.  In  this  Part  2,  Labour,  you  confine  yourself 
'«   fatal    accidents?— That   has   no   reference   to    any 
of  these  accidents,  because  they  have  not  been  pub- 
lished during  the  war. 

19.122.  Why  have  they  not  been  published  during 
the   war?     The   casualties   at    the    front    were    pub- 
lished?—Yes,  but  the  clerical  staffs  at  the  collierits 
had  gone  to  the  front,  and  the  colliery  people  could 
not  do  it. 

A9'!2?:  That    ia   an    explai>ation,    but  that   is  not 
:   here  as  the  explanation.     You   refer  to  acci- 


dents here  throughout  when  you  mean  fatal  accidents? 
— Yes,  all  the  death-rates  are  worked  upon  the  fatal 
accidents. 

19.124.  I  am  not  talking  about  death-rates;  I  am 
only  saying  you  head  this  "  accidents,"  and  it  appears 
you    do    not    mean    accidents,    but    that   you    mean 
"fatal     accidents"? — I     think    we    do    record    the 
accidents  that  are  reported  to  the  inspector. 

19.125.  I  want  to   know   why   you    do   not   include 
here,  when  you  say  "  accidents,"   any  but  the  fatal 
accidents.     If  you  look  at  Part  2,  Labour  for  1914,  and 
take  the  first  passage  on  p.  70,  the  table  of  contents, 
and  look  at  the  statistics  of   "  Accidents  at  Mines," 
you  will   notice    in   that  table  of   contents  you   say, 
"Accidents  at   Mines"?— Yes. 

18.126.  Then  if  you  look   at  p.  88,   you  have  sec- 
tion   2  headed    "Accidents"? — It    is    quite    correct, 
I  think. 

19.127.  Except  that  the  section  has  nothing  to  do 
with  accidents? — If  you  read  it  through  in  the  reports 
for  1917  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  it  refers  to  fatal 
accidents.     Before   the   war   both   the   fatal   and -the 
non-fatal  accidents  were  given  in  the  reports. 

19.128.  Is    it    not    misleading    that    it   should    be 
headed  "  Accidents  "?— No. 

19.129.  Would    you   be   surprised   to   know    that   a 
London  editor  the  other  day,  when  I  said  there  were 
160,000    accidents,    said    that   when    he   was   reading 
this,    he    concluded    there    were    only    1,300? — I   am 
surprised.     It  only  shows  that  he  had  not  read  it. 

19.130.  On  this    point,    with   regard    to    accidents, 
apparently  accidents  involving  more  than  seven  days' 
disablement  are  not  diminishing,  but  rather  may  be 
said  to   be   increasing.     Is  not   that  so? — Yes;    they 
are  about  the  same. 

19.131.  If  you  compare  1908  with  1918,   you   have 
an  increase  of  513  to  516  per  million  tons,  which  is 
a   very    substantial    increase? — I    should    have    some 
doubt  as  to  the  1908  figure. 

19.132.  If  you  take   1917,  they  were  585,   which  is 
an  increase  of  some  18  per  cent.     I  do  not  want  to 
take  any  particular  year,   but  you  will  see  there  is 
a  very  substantial  increase? — Yes.     You  sav.  taking 
1917,  it  was  17-2. 

19.133.  I  am  not  talking  about  accidents  reported 
to  the   inspector,   but  these  other  figures  which   are 
more  accurate,   as   you    told    me — the    figures   as    to 
accidents  involving  seven  days'  disablement? — I  have 
no  figures  for  the  accidents  in  1917  involv'ng  seven 
days'  disablement. 

19.134.  I  thought  you  read  them  out  to  me? — No, 
we  have  not  had  them  during  the  war. 

19.135.  Take  1914;  what  are  they?— 568. 

19.136.  That    is    a   very    considerable   increase   on 
1908? — I  say  that  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  1908 
figures,  because  it  was  the  first  year  in  whicn  it  was 
necessary   to   report,   and   the    accidents  at    the    col- 
lieries may  not  have  been  kept  quite  so  carefully  as 
they  were   in  the  later  year. 

19.137.  We  should  not  be  warranted  in  mak-'ng  the 
optimistic  inference  that  tne  number  of  accidents  is 
diminishing? — The    non-fatal    accidents    are    not    on 
these   figures. 

19.138.  You    rather   suggested    to   the   Commission 
before  that  the   non-fatal   accidents  follow  the  same 
courses  as  the  fatal  accidents? — I  personally  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

19.139.  On   these   figures? — My  experience   is   that 
if  you  have   a   safe  pit    from    fatal  accidents,    it  is 
usual  that  there  are  less  non-fatal  accidents. 

19.140.  After  all,  you  are  not  an  expert  on  figures? 
— No,  but  I  know  something  about  pits. 

19.141.  You    have   two   classes    of    accidents;    you 
have    the    one,    the   explosions,    and    the    explosions, 
when  they  occur,  are  very  fatal,  are  they  n^t? — Largo 
numbers  of  deaths  are  involved. 

19.142.  But   the    point    is   that   the    proportion    of 
deaths  to  non-fatal  accidents  in  an  explosion  is  very 
high?— Yes. 

19.143.  Twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.?— Yes. 

19.144.  Then  you  have  a  very  large  class  of  acci- 
dental falls  from  roofs?— They  are  the  largest. 

19.145.  You  know  the  proportion  of  fatal  to  non- 
latal  accidents  there  is  very  small,  that  is  to  say,  you 
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have  600  fatal  accidents  and  62,000  non-fatal  P— Yea ; 
but  might  I  say  this,  that  the  number  of  accidents 
from  explosions  are  very  few  as  compared  with  the 
others. 

19.146.  I  know  that  perfectly  well,  but  I   put  it   to 
you  that,   supposing  you  have  had   a  diminution   in 
ih.>   number  of  the  explosions  without  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  falls  of  roof  which  have  nothing  to 
<lo    with   explosions,    the    result    would    be   that   you 
woiilil    have    :i    greater    fall    in    the    number   of    f:it:il 
accidents   I  lian   you   would   hnvo   with   regard   to  non- 
fatal  accidents.     However,  you  do  not  follow  thatP — 
I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

19.147.  May  I  take  you  to  the  relative  number  of 
accidents   in   this   country   and   other   countries,    and 
here  we  are  confined  to  fatal  accidents.     Do  you  not 
think    it  was  a  little  complacent  of   you   to   rely  so 
exclusively   on  the  comparison   with   Belgium?      You 
pointed  out  that  there  was  only  one  country  of  any 
size  which  was  superior  on  these  figures,  if  you  took 
tin-    proportion    of   fatal   accidents  to   tonnage,    and 
that  that  country  was  Belgium.    The  next  to  Belgium 
is    Austria.       Is    not    Austria   also   superior   to   this 
country?     Take  it,   for  instance,  on  your  percentage 
per     1,000    persons    employed:     you     will    see    that 
Austria  is  10  per  cent,  better  than  this  country,  on 
the   average  of  ten  years? — Yes. 

19.148.  Take   it  on   the   tonnage   raised:    you    will 
see  on  the  average  of  ten  years  Austria   is  20   per 
cent,  better? — I  would  make  the  same  reuark  as  to 
Austria  as  I  would  about  Belgium. 

19.149.  What   is  that? — That,    compared    with  our 
output  and  our  areas,  the  number  of  mines,  it  is  very 
much  less,   and  I  can  pick  out  areas  here  that  are 
better  than  that. 

19.150.  Do  not  you  think  that  Austria  can  pick  out 
areas  that  are  better  than  some  of  ours  here? — I  do 
not  think  so.     I  can  pick  you  out  a  group  of  collieries 
in  this  country  where  the  figures  are  better,  I  think, 
than  any  in  other  countries. 

19.151.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  if  you  take  the 
seven  biggest  coal  countries  in  the  world,  we  may  be 
superior  to  four  of  them,  but  we  are  inferior  to  two 
of  them? — I  grant  that  the  figures  in   Austria  as  to 
death-rates  are  better  to  the  extent  that  this  table 
shows. 

19.152.  Now   would   you    mind    explaining    a   little 
more  about  the  safety  committee?     You  are  quite  in 
favour  of  a  safety  committee,  provided  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  management? — I  am. 

19.153.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  agree  with  Sir 
Malcolm    Delevingne   that   the    Manager   must   have 
a    free    hand    with    regard    to    the    prevention     of 
accidents.       Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne    said    that    the 
question  of  safety   is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  technical  management  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  attempt   to  divorce   them? — I    entirely 
agree. 

19.154.  Consequently,  when  your  Pit  Committee  is 
going  to  consider  how  to  prevent  accidents  it  cannot 
be  prevented  from  considering  the  technical  manage- 
ment?— I  should  consider  safety  provisions. 

19.155.  You   have   just   explained   that   safety   pro- 
visions rannot  be  divorced    from    technical    manage- 
ment?— It  should  consider  safety  provisions. 

19.156.  Therefore,   in  considering  safety  conditions 
the  Committee  would  also  have  to  consider  technical 
management? — Some  of  it. 

19.157.  Is  there  any  line  that  you  can  draw?— So 
far  as  it  affects  safety? 

'  19,158.  You  have  explained  to  me  that  it  is  in- 
separably connected  with  technical  management  and 
cannot  be  separated? — My  ohject  in  favouring  the 
Safety  Committee  is  to  reduce  accidents. 

19.159.  I   quite   understand     that   you     hold    very 
strongly  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  executive  control  of  the  Management? — In 
any  event. 

19.160.  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  you  get  your  Safety 
Committee  you   will   not  be  able    to     prevent    them 
criticising  and  discussing  the  technical  management, 
because   they   will   say,    as   you   have  said,   that  you 
cannot  separate  the  safety  from  the  technical  manage- 
ment?— That  may  be. 

19.161.  I    tKink   you   mention    that   it   would   be    a 
good  thing,  you  think,   if  there  was    a    Joint  Com- 


mittee to  manage  the  bnthn  at  the   pit-head  ?-  That 
is   provided   now   by  the   regulation!. 

l:»,li>2.  Pardon  mo,  it  in  not;  it  i»  only  provided 
by  regulation*  for  tho  bath*  winch  are  M>t  up  under 
tMt  Section,  and  you  have  told  IIIK  then*  an-  no  b.itbi 
under  that  Section? — So  far  an  tho  provinion  »f  tin- 
Mined  Act  relating  to  bath*  in  concenie<l.  batlm  would 
!•••  managed  by  a  Joint  Commit!.. 

19.163.  I  think  we  know  that.     I  am  much  oblig.vl 
to  you  for  the  information,   but  you  have  jnut  told 
the  Commission  that  there  are  no'bathn  not  up  und.T 
that  Section?— Yes. 

19.164.  Then    you    have   also   Raid    there    are  none 
cages  in  which  baths  have  been  xet  up? — I  have. 

19.165.  You   have    also    said    in    no   one    of    those 
cases  is  there  a  Joint  Committee  P — Yes. 

19.166.  And  you  suggest  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  Joint  Committee?— Yes. 

19.167.  Therefore,  you   wish   to  have   Safety   Com- 
mittees and   also  to  have  Joint  Committees   for  .he 
management  of  pithead   baths  where  they  exist  ?  -  - 1 
quite  agree. 

19.168.  Are  there  any  other  things  that  you  think 
the  Joint  Committee  might  act  in? — I  think  anything 
in  connection  with  the  safety  of  the  workeri. 

19.169.  That  is  where  we  began.     It  is  quite  clear 
they  are  going  to  do  that;  they  are  also  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  technical  management  of  the  baths.     Is  there 
anything  else? — I  cannot  think  of  anything  eJse.     It 
depends  on  what  happens  at  the  pit. 

19.170.  They   would  discuss  what  happened   at   the 
pit? — Anything  affecting  them. 

19.171.  Do  you   see  the  advantage  of   greater  co- 
operation of  pit  committees  which  would  discuss  any- 
thing relating  to  the  pit,  provided  it  did  not  interfere 
with  the  management? — Relating  to  any  matter  that 
might  affect  the  safety  of  the  workers. 

19.172.  Then  shall  we  go  over  it  again? — I  do  not 
think  we  should  agree  if  you  went  over  it  as  often 
as   you   like.     I    know   your   point. 

19.173.  You  have  told  the  Commissioners  that  you 
think  the  workers  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  any- 
thing  that   affects   them? — No;  I  will  correct   that, 
and  say  that  affects  the  safety. 

19.174.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne 
that  you  cannot  separate  the  safety  from  the  technical 
management? — I    do. 

19.175.  If  you  cannot  separate  the  safety  from  tho 
technical   management  you   cannot  separate  the  dis- 
cussion  on   the  Pit   Committee   of    Safety    from    its 
discussion  of    technical    management? — There    would 
be    questions  on    the   technical   management    of    the 
mine,    such    as   the  wages   that    ate   paid  for   doing 
certain   work. 

19.176.  Is  it   wages  you  think   they  ought   not  to 
discuss? — I    think    they   should    not  be   brought    into 
these   questions  in   connection   with    safety. 

1\9,177.  Is    there    any    objection   to    the    workman 
discussing  wages? — He  does  it  now. 

10.178.  I   mean   in   these   committees? — I    think    it 
is  far  better  to  keep  it  clear :    it  only  leads  to  diffi- 
culty and  friction  in  the  committee. 

19.179.  You    said    you    agreed    with    Sir    Richard 
Redmayne  when  he  said  that  the  individual  manage- 
ment of  the  collieries  was  extravagant  and  wasteful, 
and  you  gave  some  instances? — Yes. 

19.180.  The  suggestion  is,  I  suppose,  there  should 
be  more  joint  management  in  groups? — There  should 
be  closer  co-ordination. 

19.181.  Would  you  think   it  desirable  that  groups 
of   mines  should     be     managed   jointly    or    directed 
jointly?— I   do.     I  think   at  the   present  time  there 
are   many   collieries,   clearly,     that    could    be  joined 
together. 

19.182.  Supposing  there  is  a  district  in  which  there 
was  joint  management  to  put  an  end  to  the  present 
extravagant    and    wasteful    system    of    management, 
would   you   think   there   would    be   an    advantage   in 
having  district  councils  on  which  the  workmen  were 
represented   to   get   co-ordination   between   the   worn- 
men  and  the  managers? — I  agree  with  Sir   Malcolm 
Delevigne  in   reply  to  that  question,   that  it  might 
be  productive  of  great  good. 
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19  183  In  the  central  management  at  Whitehall, 
would  you  think  there  was  any  advantage  in  your 
having  representatives  of  the  workmen  to  assist  the 
Home  Office  in  its  workP-In  an  advisory  capacity, 

y<)19  184.  We  are  all  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Secretary  of  State?— I  suppose  so. 

19  185  They  would  be  in  the  same  capacity  as  you 
or  otto  officials  of  the  Home  Office;  they  would  be 
Kiving  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— This  is 
assuming  the  mines  are  nationalised. 

19,186.  Assume   that   for   the   moment, 
advantages    in    central  councils  in  which    workme 
would  be  represented  and  in  district  councils  in  which 
workmen    would    be    represented    and    in    pit    com- 
mittees in  which  workmen  would  be  represented  ?- 
the  State  are  going  to  carry  on  the  industry. 

19  187  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :  I  take  it  you  have 
made  yourself  acquainted  through  your  long  career 
as  an  Inspector  of  the  early  history  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mine  Inspectors  ?— Yes,  I  know  that. 

19,188.  Have  you  happened  to  have  read  Boyd  on 
Mining  Inspection?— I  do  not  think  so— 

"is)  139" Boyd  is  taken  as  an  authority  with  regard 
to  mine  inspection.  Do  you  know  it  was  put  to  a 
witness  here  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  take  tn, 
little  children  and  women  out  of  the  mines,  tfiey 
appointed  inspectors  for  the  mines,  and  that  Lord 
Londonderry,  with  other  mine  owners,  bitterly 
opposed  it?— I  believe  he  did.  . 

19  190  Do  you  know  he  was  quoted  as  saying  tnat 
if  the  first  Bill  of  1842  was  carried  through  in  its 
present  form  it  would  make  it  impossible  to  work  the 
mines  if  the  children  were  taken  out?— Yes,  I  have 
heard  that.  . 

19.191.  I  will  read  you  his  words:         f  passed  in 
its  present  form,  it  would  entirely  prevent  the  work- 
ing  of  many  of  the  most  important  coal   mines  11 
this  country."     Do  you  know,   at  the  time  the  Bill 
was  before  the  House,  some  persons  on  behalf  of  the 
colliery  owners  stated  that  if  women  were  taken  out 
of   the  mines  it  would   make  it  impossible  to   work 
some  of  the  mines? — Yes. 

19.192.  Do  you   remember   coming  across  that? — I 
have  heard  that  statement  before. 

19.193.  Do  you  remember,  when  the  Bill  finally  be- 
came law  and  inspectors  were  appointed,  Lord  Lon- 
donderry,  in  the    House  when     the  Bill   had     been 
passed  by  49  votes  to  3,  said,  and  his  last  words  were, 
that  he  would  say  to  such  an  inspector:    "  You  may 
go  down  the  pit  how  you  can,  and  when  you  are  down 
you  may  remain  there  "  ?— Hard  on  the  inspector. 

19.194.  It  would  have  been  hard  on  the  inspector? 
— He  would  have  been  lost — buried. 

19.195.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  1842  Act  the 
inspector  had  not  a  right  to  go  down  to  inspect  under- 
ground at  all? — Yes. 

19.196.  His  work  was  confined  to  looking  after  the 
social  condition  and  the  position  of  the  people  on  the 
surface? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

19.197.  Are  you  aware  that  in  1850  it  was  found 
necessary  to  again  bring  in  and  carry  through  an  Act 
of   Parliament  dealing,    amongst  other  things,    with 
inspection?     Are  you  aware  that  Lord   Londonderry 
opposed  it  bitterly,  as  he  had  previously  opposed  the 
Act  of  1842,  and  said  he  protested  against  the  Bill 
as   the   most   mischievous   and   unjust   measure     that 
could    possibly    be    imagined? — I    do    not    remember 
exactly  he  said  that.       I  know  the  introduction  of 
inspection  was  objected  to  by  owners  of  collieries. 

19.198.  Are  you  aware  when  the  Act   of  1850  was 
passed  the  Act  of  1842  was  repealed,  and  we  had  two 
systems  of   inspection  running  side  by  side,   the  In- 
spector appointed  under  the  Act  of  1842  and  under 
the   Act    of    1850;    and,   consequently,    right   up    to 
1860  there  was  an  inspector  supposed  to  look  after 
the  well  being  of  the  mining  population  on  the  sur- 
face, side  by  side  with  an  Inspector  of  Mines,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inspect  underground? — I  believe  that 
was  the  ;tate  of  matteis. 

19.199.  From  1850  to  I860?— Yes. 

19.200.  I    think   it    may   be   taken    that,   generally 
speaking,   and,  while   it  ought   to   be  admitted   that 


some  mine  owners  were  as   anxious  for  a  reform   as 
anv  persons  in  the  country,  many  mine  owners  bitterly 
opposed  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  interference 
with  their  rights   of    owning  the  mines  i- 
the  feeling  at  that  time. 

19201.  Have  you   heard  something   very  like   that 
same  kind  of  argument  used  in  this  room  during  the 
past  few  weeks?— I  have  not  been  here  much. 

19202.  Have  you  been  reading  the  papers  i- 

not  find  it  all  reported,  after  one  hears  the  evidence. 
1  may  not  have  seen  that.  There  was  objection, 
T  know 

19  203.  It  has  been  said  if  the  coal  mines  of  this 
country  were  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  worked 
by  the  State,  the  probability  is  it  will  be  ruinous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State?— I  have  heard 
that  suggestion. 

19.204.  Do    you    think   the    State  could    not   work 
the  industry  providing   it   got   the  assistance  of  the 
men    who  are    now   managing    private   enterpme?- 
I    daresay  they   could;   but   I   do   not   know  whether 
it  would  be  as  efficient  as  it  would  be  under  a  system 
such    as    is    set    out    in    Sir    Richard    Redmayne's 
evidence. 

19.205.  May  I  take   it. the  managers  of  the  mines 
in  whose  hands  you  insist  the  responsibility  shall  lie 

it  je  the  managers  of  the  mines  that  manage  the 

mines   and  not  the  directors  of  the  firms?— Yes,  the 
managers     and     the     agents     who     are     technically 
qualified.     I   am  only  saying  this  as  to  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  mines.  '  There  is  a   very  large  question 
after  that ;  there  is  the  marketing  and  the  selling  of 
the  coal. 

19  206.  Quite.  Would  you  say  it  was  the  directors 
or  shareholders  who  do  that?  Are  there  not  managers 
on  that  side  of  the  business  too?— I  should  think  the 
directors  take  a  very  large  share  in  the  management, 
so  far  as  the  second  part  which  I  have  mentioned 
is  concerned. 

19,207.  There  is  only  a  small  proportion  ot  the  s 
holders  in  the  mining  industry  to-day  that  go  down 
to  produce  coal  ?— Very  few,  I  should  think. 

19  208  There  are  only  a  very  few  of  them  who  are 
managers  carrying  on  the  collieries?— There  would  be 
some. 

19.209.  There  are  not  many  of  them  who  go  t* 
the  coal?— Not  managers — no. 

19.210.  Do  not  they  leave  the  commercial   side, 
well  'as  the  technical  side,  in  the  hands  of  other  people 
largely?— I    should   think    not   the    commercial    side. 
I  should  think  the  Board  of  Directors  does  do  some-, 
thing  in  that  way. 

19.211.  Boards  of    Directors  sometimes   meet  quar- 
terly, sometimes  monthly?— And  sometimes  of  tenor. 

19.212.  From    your    personal    experience    or    your 
knowledge  have  you   found  there  has  been  any  very 
earnest  desire  on   the  part  of   the  vast  majority   of 
mine    owners    to    introduce  safety   appliances    of    all 
kinds  in  the  mines?— Some   owners,  yes.     There   are 
exceptions,    of    course.       The    Act,    so    far    as    the 
provision  is  concerned,  is  based  on  the  best  practice. 

19,213-4.  I  have  stated  in  your  presence  again  and 
again  that  most  mining  regulations  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  worst  conditions  with  the 
best?— I  quite  agree.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
vision of  an  over-winding  preventer.  I  think 
could  count  the  number  of  mines  at  which  that 
apparatus  was  installed  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  upon  your  hands. 

19.215.  It  would  not  be  2  per  cent.?-   I  should  not 
think  it  would  be  any  more  than  the  number  I  have 
indicated.        I    Should    not  say   more   than   a    dozen 
did  it. 

19.216.  And  serious  winding  accidents  were  taki 
place  from  time  to     time  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  known  apparatus  had  been  applied? 
am  not  sure  there   was   an    apparatus   known  much 
before  the  date  when  the  Act  came  into  force. 

19.217.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  controllers  were   fixed  to  engines  10  or  1 
years  before  the  Act  came  into  force? — Probably   1 
years.     The  only  colliery  I  knew  where  they  were  on 
was  the  Florence  Colliery. 

19.218.  I    knew    they    were    on    nt    Donglns    Water 
Colliery  from  the  first  time?— Thoro  may  have  boon 
cases   I    have   not   heard   of, 
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19,219.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  from  time  to 
tnii.  after  tho  whole  mining  world  knew  there  were 

i-oni  rollers  ami  detaching  hooks  accidents  took  place. 
I),,  \,,u  MUM  remember  the  arcnli'iit  that  took  place 
;ii  UrIUiill,  \\hore  four  men  were  killed? — YOB. 

.M.  It  was  known  to  mining  eiigineer.s  that  they 
n.iild  have  |nv\  cnted  that? — Yes,  and  but  for  the  Act 
the\  Mould  in.t  have  been  universally  adopted. 

'I.   As    far   as  detaching  hooks   and   controllers 

•  MCI Tin 'd.   has  it  not  been  tho  same  thing  with 

'    to    ,M'iy   other   safety   appliance,   and   it   was 

,,.'7\   applied  in  1  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent.,  perhaps,  of 

the  cases  of  colliery  owners  in  tho  country.    They  were 

forced   by  legislation  on.  every  occasion   to  take  the 

ition:'     The  proportion   would  bo  higher  than  1 

per    cent,   or  2    per    cent,    of  the    mines,    when    the 

manager*   would    adopt   everything   which  would1  in- 

e  the  safety  of  their  miners. 

l!i.L"J2.  Let  mi!  see  if  you  are  correct  in  that.  Tell 
MIC  how  many  mines  in  this  country  were  in  a  position 
t.i  reverse  tin  ir  air  current  in  the  event  of  a  fire  in 
the  downca.st  shall  or  the  upcast  shaft  when  the  Act 
The  fans  were  not  arranged  so  that  you 
could  do  it  at  more  than  one  or  two. 

19,223.  Do  you  know  where  there  was  one? — The 
only  one  I  know  was  the  one  at  Dalquhandg. 

lii.'JiU.  That  is  all  anybody  else  knew? — There  were 
methods  of  reversing  air  in  existence  other  than  the 
fan  by  putting  water  down  the  pit,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  was  done  before. 

19.225.  Will  you  keep  your  mind  on  the  question. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  and  to  you  especially,  as  an 
Inspector.     Do  you  know  the  inventor  of  that  parti- 
cular method  of   reversing  air  current  read  a  paper 
I.,  tore    the    Mining   Institute    of    Scotland    16    years 
liefure  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  it  compulsory? — 
I  do  not  remember  that  was  so.     I  take  it  from  you 
he  did. 

19.226.  And  the  first  pit  he  sunk  after  that  he  put 
in  his  reversing  apparatus? — Yes. 

19.227.  And   it   was   many  years  after  that  before 
the  Act  was  passed.     It  was  only  because  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  that  we  have  the  reversible  machinery 
now  to  reverse  air.     That  is  one  case  in  which  there 
was  not  1  per  cent,  or  2  per  cent.  ?—  I  do  not  known 
of  any  other  case. 

19.228.  The  same  thing  applies  to  detaching  hooks 
and  controllers? — No,    not    to   detaching   hooks    and 
controllers;    it   may   to   Scotland.     Prior   to   the  Act 
passing  most  of  the  managers  in  England  and  Wales 
had  detaching  hooks. 

19.229.  The  Mines  Act  says  when  a  mine  is  a  certain 
depth  they  must  have  both.     How  many  had  both?— 
Very    few.     You    can   probably  count   them   on    your 
fingers. 

19.230.  Do  you   know  anyone  who  had  both   prior 
to  the  Act? — I  knew  of  some  in  Yorkshire. 

19.231.  Which  had  detaching  hooks  and  controllers? 
— We  had   a  very  bad  accident  there  owing  to  the 
mistake  of  the  engine  man,   and  the  whole  question 
was  gone  into,   and   the  result  was  controllers  were 
put  on  before  the  Act  came  into  1'oroe. 

19.232.  Are    you   aware    of    the    fact  that   at    the 
.•nt  time  there  is  a  little  thing  which  has1  been 

patented  which  enables  a  person  to  withdraw  the 
detonator  in  the  event  of  a  mis-fire? — I  know  the 
P.P.  apparatus. 

19.233.  That  is  Price  &  Price?— Yes. 

19.234.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  adopted 
at    any    of  the  collieries? — I    have    made    enquiries 
recently,   and  I  do  not  find  it  has  been  used  at  any 
oolliery. 

19.235.  Do   you   think    it   would  be   useful  to   pre- 
M'nt    accidents  arising  from  mis-fire? — Prevention  of 
mis-fires  is  provided   for  by  the  Home  Office  Orders. 
The   P.P.    is  only   an  alternative  method   of  dealing 
with  mis-fires.       Its   use  is  only    allowed  by   special 
exemption,  and  if  we  were  not  satisfied,  that  exemp- 
tion would  not  have  been  granted. 

19.236.  I    should   like   to  read   to  you   a   couple  of 
letters.      I   will   not  give  the  names     of  the  parties, 

hat  would  not  be  fair.  You  may  take  it  they  a're 
from  colliery  companies:  "We  are  much  obliged 
bv  yonr  letter  of  the  25th.  We  have  considered 
this  matter  very  carefully  recently  and  came  to  the 


conclusion  the  benefit*  to  bo  derived  from  your 
apparatus  do  not  justify  the  l»Tge  incrwuwd  pact 
of  using  it."  Here  it  a  teoond  mo»t  magniAcutnt 
letter:  "  I  inn  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  latter 
of  tho  28th.  I  do  not  think  there  i»  need  for  further 
iii  nioiistratioiiB  at  our  pit.  AM  our  manager  ha*  told 
you  your  contrivance  in  very  satisfactory;  "  and  Un-n 
it  wVyit:  "  Tho  solo  question  with  us  il  the  matter 
of  cost."— Ye«. 

L9,237.  Is  that  tho  kind  of  way  that  not  only 
this  safety  appliance,  but  all  other  safety  appliance, 
have  been  treated.  Should  the  cost  that  would  be 
involved  here,  briefly  one-tenth  of  a  penny  a  ton, 
stand  in  the  way  of  every  known  appliance  being  used 
that  would  tend  to  lessen  accidents  ?— Cost  should 
not  stand  in  tho  way  of  safety  in  any  way. 

19 ,'238.  Would  I  be  right  in  Maying  it  has  stood  in 
the  way  in  the  past? — I  do  not  know.  In  gome  oaurn 
it  may,  but  my  experience  generally  i«  tho  mana'gori 
of  tho  mines  in  this  country  are  desirous  to  adopt 
safety  contrivances. 

19,239.  These   manager*?— Ye*. 

19.240.  There  is    somebo'dy    behind    the    managers 
that    may  not    be? — He   must   get   the   money    with 
which    to  buy    the  thing. 

19.241.  Certainly,  that  is  the  reason  why  we  want 
to  nationalise  the  mines,  because  the  present  system 
stands  in  the  way  of   the  managers   getting   proper 
facilities    for    looking    after    the   safety? — It    is  not 
necessary  to  nationalise  thje  mines  to  get  that.     That 
can  be  got  in   any  way.     1  am  not  expressing   any 
point   as  to  whether   it   is    necessary   to  nationalise 
or  not  in  my  answer. 

19.242.  If    it  is  true   the   managers,    as   you    say, 
generally   speaking,   of  this  country   are  anxious  to 
use  every  precaution,   and   mind  you,   I   agree  with 
you,  to  lessen  as  fa'r  as  possible  accidents,  fatal  and 
non-fatal,  and  the  question  of  cost  stands  in  their 
way,  is  it  not  time  a  change  took  place  of  some  kind? 
— If  that  is  so,  it  wants  altering. 

19.243.  I    want   to   put  it   to  you    that   when   the 
last    Mines    Act    was   passed   we   had   several  weeks 
on  the   question.  May    I  take    it   the    special    roads 
are  as  important   as   the   Act  itself,   as    far    as   the 
safety  is  concerned? — Yes. 

19.244.  It   means  the  carrying   out? — Yes. 

19.245.  Did    not  the    Miners'    Federation    on    the 
one  hand  and    the    employers,     the    Mine    Owners' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other,  fight  for 
weeks    and    weeks  before    Lord    Mersey — the    miners 
for  the  adoption  of  safety  precaution  and  the  mine 
owners   to    avoid    adopting    safety    precaution  ?—  We 
were  parties  to  that  reference. 

19.246.  There  was  a  third  party,  the  Home  Office? 
— We  were  there. 

19.247.  They  were  anxious  about  the  mines? — Yes. 

19.248.  They  expressed  their  opinion   that  certain 
things    were    necessary.      Did  not  the  miners  desire 
to  join  their  forces  with  your  own  to  get  those  done? 
— Probably. 

19.249.  You    did    believe    in   joint  management    in 
that   case? — In   getting  regulations  carried? 

19.250.  Yes? — We  are  always  glad  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  miners  in  that. 

19.251.  I  want  to  put  this  question  to  you,  because 
statements  have  been  made  or  hinted  that  the  mining 
community   are    not    sufficiently    intelligent  to    take 
anv  serious  part   in  the  management  of   the  mines, 
either  commercially  or  technically.     May  I  point  out 
there  are  a  very  large  number  of  miners  who  hold 
first-class   certificates  at  the  present   time,    who   are 
working   at  the   coal   face  or   as   colliery  firemen  ?- 
That    is   so. 

19  252.  I  think  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  one  colliery  in  the  Hamilton  district  there 
were  five  men  acting  as  firemen  who  hold  first-class 
certificates  ?— Quite. 

19,253.  Do  you  think  men,  especially  miners,  who 
spend  all  their  spare  time  in  getting  an  education 
which  enables  them  to  pass  with  a  first-class  certu 
rate  are  too  ignorant  to  take  any  part  in  carrying 
on  the  mines  of  this  country?— No,  I  could  not  agrpe 
that  everybody  who  gets  a  first-class  certificate  is 
capable  o.1  managing  a  mine. 
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19.254.  Neither  would  I  agree  that  every  director  of 
a  colliery  company  could  be  capable  of  managing  a 
mine?— I  quite  agree  with  you. 

19.255.  They  are  capable  of  being  directors  ?— Yes. 

19.256.  And  they  are  capable  of  dictating  to  the 
manager  of  the  mine,  and  do  it?— Then  they  should 
not,  according  to  the  Act. 

19.257.  You    know    they    do,   whether   they    should 
or  not?— Sir  Malcolm  DelevLngue  the  other  day  said 
there  were  some  in  which 

19.258.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    Not  infrequently?— In 
which  there  was  interference. 

19.259.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  I  have  been  in  collieries 
where  the  manager  let  me  see  his  cost  sheet,  and  it 
was  marked  in  red  ink  at  the  point  where  the  cost 
would  have  to  be  brought  down ;  a  peremptory  order 
that  those  costs  would  have  to  be  brought  down.      I 
have  reasoned  with  them  and  said  would  it  not  inter- 
fere with  safety,   and  they  said   it  would.     I  think 
that  that  is  an  interference  with  the  management  of 
the  mine.     I  think  Mr.  Evan  Williams  or  Sir  Adam 
touched  upon  this.     With  regard  to  the  class  of  Sub- 
Inspectors,  they,   generally  speaking,   are  very  good 
men? — They  have  been  successful. 

19.260.  Many  have  been  practical  miners? — Yes. 

19.261.  Risen  from  the  ranks? — Yes. 

19.262.  Do  you  think  they  have  risen  from  a  position 
of  coal-getters  to  a  position  of  sub-inspectors — what 
are   their   salaries? — Some   of   them  have   been    pro- 
moted to  be  junior  Inspectors.     They  are  available, 
if  they  are  fit  for  it,  to  be  promoted. 

19.263.  Would  you  tell  us  what  those  sub-inspectors 
were  appointed  at  prior  to  the  war? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  figures.     I  think  the  minimum  is  £150, 
increasing  by  yearly  increments  to  £200,  without  war 
bonua. 

19.264.  They   must  hold  «   first-class   certificate? — 
First  or  second. 

19.265.  And   they  require   to  stand   >an   additional 
examination    before  they    are    appointed? — There    is 
an  examination. 

19.266.  The  maximum  is  £200? — Pre-war,  yes 

19.267.  That    would    be    a    less    salary,    generally 
speaking,   than    the   manager  of    mines   whom   those 
men  have  to  inspect? — Without  in   any  way  saying 
anything  derogatory  in  regard  to  the  sub-inspectors, 
I  regard  them  as  being  equal  to  the  under-manager 
of  a  mine. 

19.268.  I  know  some  of  them? — I  know  the  records 
of  them  all. 

19.269.  I   rank  them   against  90  per  cent,   of   the 
managers  that  I  know  of  who  manage  mines? — Some 
of  them  have  actually  been  managers  and  left  their 
position  to  take  up  their  present  position,  so  I  take 
it  they  were  getting  more  salary  even  than  a  manager. 

19.270.  I  put  it  to  you  the  persons  who  are  selected 
to  be  a  sub-inspector  of  mines  ought  to  be  the  very 
best  men  we  can  get? — I  agree. 

19.271.  Or  else  they  have  no  right  to  go  down  and 
advise  the  managers  of  a  mine,   if  they  are  not   at 
least  equal  to  him  himself?    Do  you  think  the  Govern- 
ment could  hope  to  get  the  kind  of  man  for  that  work 
at  £200?— We  could  pre-war. 

19.272.  You  could  expect  it?— We  did. 

1;9,273.  That  must  prove  another  statement  I  have 
made  that  the  colliery  managers  in  some  part  of  the 
country  were  very  lowly  paid?— There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  they  were. 

19.274.  Have  you  any  knowledge  what  their  salaries 
ranged  in   Scotland?— I  remember  going  to  one  col- 

iery  m  Scotland  and  asked  a  manager  if  he  would 
ell   me  what  he  was  getting,   and  he  told   me  £3  a 
week.     You  know  that  colliery. 

19.275.  What  is  the  size  of  that  colliery?— 400  tons 
a  day,  perhaps. 

19.276.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
large  number  of  men  in   Scotland  hold   first  class 

certificates   and    manage   mines   from   200   to   300   on 
tJOO  a  year  before  the  war? Yes. 

19.277.  Would   not   some   be    amazed    if   thev   were 
raised  to  £300  a  year?     I  think  the  manager  &  Scot! 
land  was  paid   very   badly.     I   understand  that  h«B 
been  raised  recently. 


19.278.  They  were  going  to  strike  unless  they  got 
something  to  keep  their  families  upon.     It  had  to  be 
forced    by    the    threat    of     a    strike? — I    agree    the> 
manager  in  Scotland  was  paid  far  too  little. 

19.279.  Do    you     repeat    your     answer    that     the 
Government  is  entitled  to  expect  to  get  the  best  class 
of  man  as  sub-inspector  at  £200  a  year  pre-war? — In 
connection    with    Government    service    there    are    ad- 
vantages   which    you    have    not    in    private    service. 
Continuity  of  employment  is  one.     You  very  seldom 
get  rid  of  a  man.     The  other  is  he  has  his  pension  at 
the  end  of  his  service,  which  he  has  not  in  managing 
a  colliery. 

19.280.  You  think  there  are  compensating  advan- 
tages?— If  he  dies  his  wife  gets  a  certain  amount. 

19.281.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   What  does  the  widow 
get? — A  year's  salary. 

19.282.  What   is  his   pension  age? — He  can   retire 
at  60 ;  he  must  at  65. 

19.283.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:    I  want  to  bring  you 
somewhere  near  to   what  we   are  dealing   with  here. 
Do  you  think  that  every  mine  in  Great  Britain  under 
the    Mines   Act   could    be   thoroughly   examined   once 
every   twelve   months    with   the   present   staff   of    in- 
spectors?— I  hope  so. 

19.284.  We    know    better,    you   see.      The    miners 
appoint  from  time  to  time  two  men  to  examine  the 
mine.     You  would  be  surprised  to  know  it  takes  them 
8  days  to  examine  some  of  the  mines? — Probably. 

19.285.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  even 
in  little  mines  it  takes  two  days  to  make  a  thorough 
examination   of    them? — Some   do.     With    regard   to 
the  Home  Office  Inspectors  you   have  sub-inspectors 
who  make  inspections  in  an  area  and  another  follows 
on.     In  that  way  you  get  the  greater  part  of  a  mine 
inspected  once  during  a  year.     In   Scotland   when   I 
was  in  charge  there  most  of   the  mines,   or   a  good 
few    of   the    mines,    were   inspected    by    Home    Office 
Inspectors  from  the  downcast  shaft  to  the  top  of  the 
upcast  shaft. 

19.286.  That  does  not  mean  a  thorough   inspection 
of   every   place  in    the    mine? — It    did.     At    least,   I 
hope  it  did.     Those  were  the  reports  I  got. 

19.287.  All  this  was  in  the  interest  of  safety.     The 
miners    know   the    Mines    Inspector    cannot    inspect 
everywhere   under    their   charge   once  in    12    months 
or  two  years.       They  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mines  Inspector 
does   not   profess  to   do  it.     It    is  only   parts  of   the 
mine,   and  he  takes  it   for   granted   the  other   parts 
are   up    to   sample? — That    was   before   the  appoint- 
ment   of    sub-inspectors.       I    regret   it    has  been    so 
owing  to  difficulties  through  the  war.     We  have  had 
inspectors    away    on    active    service.     We   do    expect 
to   get   from  the   sub-inspector    an   actual    inspection 
of  the  greater  part  of  each  pit. 

19.288.  I  am  not  complaining  at  the  present  time, 
because  your  staff,  like  everybody  else's  in  the  coun- 
try,  has  been   terribly  upset,  and   a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  your  people  went  away? — Eighteen  went. 

19.289.  I    put  it   it    is   very  essential    indeed   that 
there  ought  to  be  from  time  to  time  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  mines? — Yes,  I  agree.     The  inspectors 
from   time   to  time  inspect  the  greater  part  of   the 
pit  to  see  the  condition  of  that  pit. 

19,289.*.  That  is  only  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
Mines  Act  controls  are  being  carried  out? — Yes, 
during  that  inspection. 

19.290.  The    Mines    Inspector   might    not    be    safe 
home  in  his  own  house  from  the  pit  before  something 
might  go  wrong  which  he  had  not  foreseen  was  there? 
—Yes. 

19.291.  If  the  mines  were  nationalised,  in  all  pro- 
bability there  would   be  a  larger  staff  of   inspectors. 
Do  you  think   a  larger  staff  is  required? — I   do  not 
know;  it  is  difficult  to  say.     You  would  have  to  have 
the  scheme  laid  down  as  to  what  the  inspectors  were  to 
do  from   the  safety  side  and   what  was  to  be  done, 
and  then  practically  this  means  that  every  manager 
under   nationalisation   is  a  State  employee. 

19.292.  A   manager   woula   be   an   employee  of  the 
State? — The  same  as  the  inspector  is  now. 

19.293.  Do    you    think    there    would    be    so    much 
trouble  in  keeping  the  managers  of  the  mine  up  to 
date  if  they  were  State  employees? — I  do  not  know, 
Tt  might  be  just  as  difficult  as  it  is  now. 
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'I     \n  it  a  difficult  matter  for  tho  Government 
l>    \ou    up   to    the    scratch? — I    have    not    any 
opportunity    of    getting   out    of   tho    straight    lino; 
then'  is  ton  much  to  do. 

•  on   do  itP — There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
o|    ri>i|iiired  with   any   staff. 
'i;.   1    think   you   are  doing   your  very    best   to 
thn  Stati!   iM   the   interests  of  safety? — I   hopo 

80. 

10,297.  You  may  take  it  from  mo,  my  experience 
in  Scotland  is  that  you  did  everything  possible  in 
(|K>  interests  of  safety.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  in- 
centive to  gain? — From  tho  inspectors'  point  of  view, 
thci-i!  is  the  human  side.  You  are  trying  to  increase 
tho  safi-ty  of  tho  mine  and  trying  to  improve  the 
condition's  under  which  tho  men  work.  That  is  suffi- 
cient inducement. 

l!»,-!98.  You  have  not  been  getting  out  figures  with 
regard  to  the  non-fatal  accidents  during  the  war? — 
Not  seven-day  accidents. 

19,299.  Is  it  impossible  to  do  so  because  of  the 
on  your  staff? — And  on  the  owners'  clerical 
staff. 

I!'.:i00.  Have  you  any  indication  that  there  has 
been  a  largo  increase  in  the  non-fatal  accidents 
during  tho  past  four  years? — I  have  no  information 
as  to  that.  I  have  not  gone  into  it. 

1!>,301.  Would  you  expect  under  all  circumstances, 
many  outside  persons  going  into  the  mines  and  the 
strain  on  the  management,  that  there  might  be? — 
I  would. 

19.302.  You  have  twice  given  this  reply,  that  be- 
of   the   greater  depth   the  probability  is  there 

are  more  accidents  taking  place  now? — Yes. 

19.303.  And    consequently   you    would    not   be   sur- 
l  to  have  a  larger  number  because  of  the  con- 
ditions  underground? — I    think    the    conditions    may 
have  raised  the  rate. 

19.304.  Has   it   really   been   the   experience   of   the 
mining   movement  in  this  country  that  the  number 
of    non-fatal    or    fatal    accidents    have    been    larger, 
keeping   explosions   out   of    it,    in    the   deep    mines 
than  in  the  shallow  mines.     Has  the  reverse  not  been 
tho   case? — I   think  not,    but   I   have  not  taken    the 
figures     out.      Taking     a    mine     that     Mr.     Smith 
knows      very      well      in      Yorkshire,      which       is      a 
deep    mine,    the    Cadeby,    where    they    have    a    bad 
roof.    I   imagine  the  number   of   non-fatal   accidents 
from    falls    of    stone    and    cuts,    which    would    dis- 
able a  man  for  seven  days,  are  in  excess  of  a  mine 
where  they  are  not  so  deep  and  the  conditions  are 
hotter. 

19.305.  You    have   not   compared   two  countries   in 
one   of    which    the   mines   are   comparatively   shallow 
ami  the  other  very  deep? — I  have  years  ago. 

1!'  306.  Did  it  justify  your  statement  that  the 
deeper  the  mines  are  the  greater  danger  of  non- 
fatal  accidents? — I  am  sure  at  the  depth  we  work  coal 
now  there  is  far  more  reason  for  non-fatal  accidonte 
than  there  was  in  the  shallow  mines. 

19,307.  T  put  it  to  you  you  ought  to  set  off  against 
greater  depth  of  the  mines  when  dealing  with  the 
accidents  this  fact — that  hundreds  of  things  have 
hoen  introduced  to-day  for  the  prevention  of  aoci- 
donts  that  were  not  introduced  15  or  20  years  ago, 
surely  that  accounts  for  a  lessening  of  accidents? — 
T  agree  it  does,  we  claim  for  the  provisions  of  Mines 
.:Vct«  that  they  have  reduced  the  death  rate  from  all 
causes  since  they  were  introduced1  due  to  tho  precau- 
tions that  are  necessary,  and  the  several  precautions 
that  have  been  introduced  by  the  managers  themselves. 

19.30S.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Home 
Office  has  thought  of  giving  exhibitions  from  time 
to  time  of  safety  appliances  which  might  be  pro- 
posed for  mines? — Yes,  the  museum  was  almost  com- 
pleted when  the  war  broke  out. 

19.309.  You  are  aware  that  continuously  you  and 
others  are  having  sketches  and  sometimes  indeed 
little  plans  of  suggested  safety  applances  sent  to  you, 
and  in  many  cases  I  daresay  you  find  they  are  ab- 
ly useless,  lint  in  some  cases  they  might  tend 
to  greater  safety? — Some  of  them,  yes.  and  some  of 
are  dealt  with  by  a  department  set  up  by 
tho  Ministry  of  Munitions,  T  have  sent  one  or  two 
on  where  T  thought  the  invention  good  and  was  of  a 
working  man  who  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  launch 


it.    «.r    introduce    it    to    tliM    department    for    tli.-ir 
information  and  to  deal  with. 

l'.i.:fl().  If  yon,  M  acting  chiof  inspector,  had 
sp'^-iiil  ml  i'  to  provide  for  greater  sixfoty 

than  vim  now  Rocure  would  you  consult  th»  miim 
OWIH-I-  only  in  tho  matterP— No.  I  should  consult 
tho  actual  worker  ax  well  an  the  mine  owner.  I  1 1 
you  get  many  very  good  and  very  useful  nugxwit,ions 
in. in  the  miner  himself,  and  my  experience  is  that 
many  of  tho  successful  and  useful  inventions  hnv« 
probably  in  their  origin  started  with  the  man  who 
nially  working  at  the  coal  face. 

I'1, .'Ml.  On  the  question  of  baths.  My  colleagues 
ami  T  nil  look  upon  it  as  a  health  measure  with 
regard  to  the  firemen  and  the  men.  You  think  if  it 
is  made  compulsory  that  tho  employers  must  provide 
washing  and  drying  accommodation  it  should  he 
ma  do  compulsory  on  tho  persons  employed  to  use, 
them? -I  think  so.  That  was  tho  Homo  Office 
opinion  when  tho  matter  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  Committee  there  was  some  evidence 
that  all  miners  in  all  districts  would  not  agree  it 
should  be  made  compulsory,  and  the  result  was  the 
ri.mpulsory  use  was  omitted.  Mr.  Masterman  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Bill  had  to  agree  to  that. 

19.312.  There  are  certain  things  down  in  tho  nit 
which   are   made  compulsory   which   the  men   do  not 
like?— Yes. 

19.313.  There  are  many  sanitary  things  down  the 
pits  which  had  to  be  enforced  against  the  whole  of 
the   men   there? — Yes. 

19.314.  If  made  compulsory  on  the  persons  to  use 
it,  unless  they  got  a  doctor's  certificate  to  say  they 
ought  not  to  use  it,  you  allow  for  that,    they    would 
have  to  use  it? — As  provided    in    the    regulations  at 
present. 

19.315.  Do  you  think  you  should  complicate  that  by 
payment  by  the  workmen? — I  think  it  ought  to   bo 
charged  on  the  industry. 

19,315A.  The  Chairman  tells   us  the   probability  is 
that  one  of  the  owners  of  Fletcher  Burrows  is  hero. 
Chairman :  I  am  calling  him  next. 

19.316.  Mr.    Smittie:    Do   you    think    there   should 
be   a  ballot  taken,   and   two-thirds    of    the    persons 
employed  should  vote  in  favour  of  it? — I  thought  I 
said    clearly    that    compulsory    provision    and    com- 
pulsory   use    at    all    mines,  except  small   mines,   «< 
defined  by  the  Coal  Mines  Act. 

19.317.  You   do  not  anticipate    the    necessity    <>f 
having  to  take  a  ballot  at  all? — No. 

19.318.  Chairman:   I   am  asked    to    ask    you    iwo 
quetions.     With  regard  to  Austrian  mines,  are  they 
light  brown  coal? — Yes. 

19.319.  Are   the  statistics   in   respect  of   mines   of 
that  character  comparable  with  mines  in  this-'  nation? 
—No. 

19.320.  The    next    question     is     about     inspection. 
Supposing   there  was   nationalisation   of   the   mines, 
would  you  say  there  ought  to  be  an  entirely  separate 
department   of    inspectorship? — I    should    think    tho 
Safety  Department    should    be    an    entirely,  even    if 
there   was    a   Ministry    of    Mines,    separate    branch, 
and    it  should   not   be   controlled   by    anyone    except 
the   Minister.     There  is  a  point    I    should    like    to 
mention  if  I  may  draw  atention  to  it? 

19.321.  Chairman:    Certainly? — It    was    mentioned 
by  Dr.   Shufflebotham  that  the  Home  Office  had  not 
taken  any   interest   in  the   question    of    nystagmus. 
That  is  not  true.     I  should  like  to  say  what  the  Home 
Office  has  done.     In     1907,  the    Industrial     Diseases 
Committee  reported  that  the  disease  was  due  primarily 
to  fatigue  of  the  elevatory  muscles  of  the  eye  from 
the     constrained    position     in    an     oblique     upward 
direction   in  which  the  eyes   had    to    be    kept ;     in- 
sufficiency of  light  appearing  to  be  a  secondary  but 
not  inconsiderable  cause.     The  Committee's  view  was 
the   old    view    entertained    before    the    more    recent 
researches.     No  reference  to  this  disease  was  made  1:1 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mines  in  1909. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  cases  of  nystagmus,  as 
shown   by   the   Workmen's     Compensation     statistics, 
drew   special    attention   to   the  disease.     Tho   matter 
was  specially  noticed  in  the  Homo  Office  Report  <-n 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Statistics  for  1912.  pane 
9.     The    question   of   inquiry   was   considered    by    tho 
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Home  Office  in  1911-1912,  but  the .Royal  Society  had 
already,  arranged  for  research  by^r.  LJeweUyn,  with 


e  rsearches  appeared  to  establish  beyond  ques- 
tion the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  due  not  to 
the  constrained  position  in  which  the  miner  worked 
but  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  light  in  which  he 
worked  About  the  same  time,  under  the  special 
s  conferred  on  the  Home  Office  by  the  Coal 
Act  1911  a  standard  of  illumination  was 
for  flame  safety  lamps,  the  standard  being  the 
maintenance  of  not  lees  than  -3  candle  power  over  a 
period  of  10  hours.  Further  enquiries  are  now  pro- 
ceeding— (1)  a  Departmental  Committee  has  beer 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  improve- 

(The    Witness 


ment  of  the  illumination  of  safety  lamps,  and  (2)  the 
information  in  possession    of    the    National  , 
Department  is  being  examined  both  as  to  nystagmus 
and  generally  as   to  defects   and  disease  of  vision  in 
underground  workers.     That  is  as  far  as  nystagmus 
is  concerned.     As  regard  other  diseases  we  have  use. 
the    medical    inspectors    in    the   Factory    Department 
freely.     Dr.  Collis  has  gone  into  questions  regart 
industrial  diseases,  such  as  phthisis. 

19  322    Chairman :   We  are  only  on  the  nystagm 
question?— The  Home  Office  has  not  neglected  the?. 

m\9  323  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  You  have  a  flame 
safety  lamp  now  that  has  passed  the  test  which  gives 
a  candle  power? — Yes. 

19324.  One  and   a   half  candle  power?-  This  Com- 
mittee will  go  into  the  question  of  increasing  light. 


withdrew.) 


Mr.    CLEMENT  FLETCHER,   Sworn   and  Examined. 


19  325.  Chairman :    Mr.   Fletcher,  I  think  you  are 
the  general  manager  and  a  director  of  the  Atherto 
Colliery   Company  ?— Yes. 

19326.  How   long   have   you   been   there  (- 
only  actually  been  full  manager  the  last  two  years. 

19.327.  How   long   have  you   been   connected   with 
the  colliery?— 24  years. 

19.328.  They  are  Gibfield  Pits,   Chanters  Pits  and 
Victoria  Pit,   Atherton  Colliery?— Yes. 

19.329.  Are  those  the  three?— Yes. 

19.330.  You  have  had  shower  baths  for  some  time  at 
your  colliery  ?— Yes. 

19.331.  How   long  ago  wore  they   installed  t- 
were  completed  immediately  before  the  war. 

19.332.  I    see   the   number  of    people  employed    at 
Gibfield  is  711,  of  whom  it  is  said  350  use  the  baths ; 
Chanters  1,050  workmen,  of  whom  500  use  the  baths; 
Victoria  169,  and  nearly  150  use  the  baths?* — Yes. 

19.333.  Is    it    your    experience   that  you    find    the 
baths,  when  once  they  are  installed,  are  used  by  the 
men? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.334.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  right  view,  taking 
it  personally.     I  am  going  to  put  to  you  a  curious 
question.     As  a  business  proposition,  as  a  commercial 
proposition,    do  you    find    having  baths   pays   you? — 
I   cannot  say  there   is  any  direct  gain.     We  always 
think  anything  you  can  do  to  improve  the  health  or 
general  condition  of  the  workpeople  is  a  distinct  gain. 

19.335.  Has  that  been  your  experience  at  Atherton  ? 
— Wa  have  tried  to  work  on  those  lines. 

19,336-7.  Tell  me  the  sort  of  effect  having  this 
system  introduced  has  produced? — I  did  not  come 
to  give  evidence.  I  have  no  figures  prepared.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  although  I  must 
admit  a  few  more  of  the  young  men  might  use  them 
more  than  they  do.  We  put  up  accommodation  for 
1,100  out  of  2,200.  There  are  that  number  using  it. 
They  are  not  overcrowded,  yet  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  young  men  who  you  would  have  thought 
would  have  used  them.  It  is  bound  to  be  beneficial  to 
health  and  homes.  I  have  no  figures  to  prove  that. 
Another  point  I  should  like  to  mention  is,  I  think  it 
tends  to  safety.  A  man  comes  to  the  pit,  and  if  he 
uses  the  bath  he  has  to  change  his  clothes  from  the 
top  clothes  to  the  working  clothes,  and  then  the 
matches  he  used  on  the  way  to  the  pit  are  left  behind 
in  the  bathroom.  Therefore,  there  are  no  matches 
likely  to  be  taken  down  the  pit.  That  is  a  point 
worthy  of  notice. 

19.338.  May   I  take   it,    from   your   experience    at 
Atherton.   if  you  did  go  wFere  there  were  no  baths, 
you    would   make  every   effort  to  have   baths   under 
your  charge  at  any  place  you   went? — I  should  cer- 
tainly  like   to.     If   you   put   in    a  large   installation 
straightaway  without  preparation,  you  would  be  dis- 
appointed.    I  am  told  of  places  where  they  have  been 
disappointed.     To  begin  with,  you  want  to  start  in 
a  small  way.     We  put  in  a  few  at  one  pit,  put  in  a 
few  buckets  and  gradually  added  and  added  until  we 
got  this  little  place  crowded  out  and  then  we  put  up 
n  larger   place.     If  you   were  to  begin   with   a   large 
place  you  will  be  disappointed. 

19.339.  ,<?/',-   Adam   Nimmo:    Did   I   understand  you 
to  say  the  pit  clothes  of  the  men  are  left  at  the  nit? 
—Yes. 


19.340.  They  change  their  clothes  at  the  pit? — Yes, 
and  the  clothes  are  dried  there. 

19.341.  Do  I  understand  there  was  no  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  men  before  you  erected  these  baths  ?- 
No,  they  never  asked  for  them. 

19.342.  You  stimulated  the  demand? — Yes,  I  think 


SO 

19.343.  You  started  in  a  small  way  and  developed 
and  'developed   and  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
men  followed  your  development? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.344.  That    was  the  kind  of   process    that     was 
developed  ? — Yes. 

19.345.  How  do  you  manage  the  baths? — We  do  it 
entirely  ourselves. 

19.346.  You  give  the  men  no  say  in  the  control  or 
administration   in   any   way?— There  very     little 
administration    or    control    required.     They    seem    to 
manage  themselves. 

19.347.  You  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
committee  fo  deal  with  the  baths? — We  have  our  pit 
committees,    who   meet   regularly,    and   any   question 
could  come  up  there  in  connection  with  them. 

19.348.  In  the  meantime,  you  keep  the  management 
quite  separate  as  far  as  baths  are  concerned? — Yes. 

19.349.  The  men  have  not  as  yet  asked  you  that 
there  should  ue  some  principle  of  co-operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  working  of  the  baths? — No. 

19.350.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  your  place? 

I  believe  in  the  main  in  co-operation.     I  think  it  is 

better  to  have  a  joint  committee  to  discuss  things. 
It  has  not  cropped  up  yet. 

19.351.  The  question  has  not  arisen?— No. 

19.352.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie:    What   do   you   think 
the  women  think  of  the  oaths,  and  what  do  yon  think 
the  boys  think  of  them?     Do  you  think  there  would 
be  an  outcry  among  them  if  you  said  you  were  going 
to  stop   the  baths   at  the  pit?— I  think  those  people 
who   use  them  or  the  people  at  homo  would  be  dis- 
appointed   if   there   were   none.     A   good  many    IMIVM 
who  use  the  baths  are  living  next  door  to  boys 'who 
do  not  bath  at  the  pits,  and  the  parents  do  not  take 
measures  to  make  them  do  it. 

19.353.  Suppose     it     should   be  compulsory   to   u^e 
them    at    every    pit    where    they    are    provided,     if 
sufficient  were  provided,  that  would  make  it  necessary 
that  all  should  use  them?— I  should  like  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  the  lads. 

19.354.  Do  you  think  the  lads  who  do  not  use  them 
have  been  brought  up  from  boyhood  at  your  collieries? 
— Some  have,  some  have  not.     I  know  some  lads  who 
have  nice  clean  homes  that  did  not  use  them. 

19.355.  "The  men  do  not  take  a  bath  before  they  jro 
down  to  work? — No. 

19.356.  They   change   their    clothes? — They    change 
their    clothes.      They   come    in   their    ordinary    daily 
clothes,  their  best  clothes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so,  ;in<l 
they  change  their  clothes   at  the  pit.     They   put  on 
dry  working  clothes  and  they  leave  their  wet  working 
clothes,  wet  with  perspiration,  to  be  dried. 

19.357.  You  said  it  paid  you  in  the  sense  of  being 
no  financial  loss  to  you?     I  think  you  said  that  you 
had  better  attendance  than  you  would  other\\  is.>  li.-m- 
had  at  your  pits? — I  do  not  remember  saying  that. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  stimulated  the  attendance. 


*  See  Appendix  65. 
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19,358.  1    thought  you   said   your   average   attend - 
ihrre,  was  less  broken  l>r<  au.so  you  line!  a  decent 

.it'  men  nulling  to  the  pits  bemuse  of  tin-  baths? 

I     .lid     lint     Siiy     thai,     Illlt     I     think     Ix-ller    rorl.h 

produre  iii-i.trr  workers. 

(The  Witneu  withdrew.) 


19,369.   I  think  your  firm  told  u«  that,  and  not  you 

l'.'.:i»io.    U,     /;    ir.  Coopet:   Have  poopl«  bathroom. 
in  their  own  house* ? — Very  few. 


(Adjourned  for  a  thort   time.) 
Captain  ROBERT  NRLHON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


l!l..'i(il.  (  'linii mini  :  (ieiitlemen.  this  is  the  third 

iiiul  last  witness  from  ill.'  Ho Ol'ii.,  on  the  question 

\u>  have.  IPO rn  discussing  this  morning.  (To  the 

S3.)  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
through  tin*  whole  of  your  proof,  but  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners  I  propose  to  direct 

;  ion  to  some  of  your  salient  points.  You  say  in 
proof:  "For  more  than  10  years  I  held  the 
appointment  of  Electrical  Inspector  of  Mines  at  the 
Home  Office.  This  appointment  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  few  outside  the  coal  industry  to  see 
ite  inside  working  in  an  important  direction,  namely, 
the-  pitting  of  the  coal.  I  have  inspected  at  one  time 

noilier  the  majority  of  the  pits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  electricity  is  used  on  any  considerable 
scale,  and  for  that  reason,  I  assume,  I  am  invited  to 
speak  as  to  '  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Improve- 
ments in  Mines.'  It  is  common  ground  that  an 
•ided  use  of  mechanical  power  is  needed  to  im- 
prove the  output  of  coal  from  most  pits.  It  is  also 

a creed   that  of   the   well-established   means   of   trans- 

'11  • 


should  bo  (1)  a  well-considered  scheme  of  decen- 
triili.sution  and  (2)  gome  means  introduced  of  reward- 
ing good  work  in  various  ways  10  as  to  appeal  to  men 

of  widely  different  temperament  and  widely  different 
outlook''?— Yes. 

19.367.  Mr.   Evan   William* :    In   the  figures  given 
in    the    first   column,    the    big   drop    in    the    increase 
per   cent,   on   previous  years   is  due,   I   take  it,   en- 
tirely to  the  war? — Yes,  it  is  due  to  war  conditions, 
I  think,  entirely. 

19.368.  Up    to    that   time   there   had    been    a   pro- 
gressive  increase  in  the   mining  industry P — We  had 
no  figures  previous  to  1912,  but  the  increase  between 
1912  and   1913  of   17'2  per  cent,  would  certainly  in- 
dicate  that.       It   is   also  indicated   a«  the  result   of 
observation.     I    know    previous   to    1912   the    use   of 
electricity  was  being  largely  extended. 

19.369.  The  Home  Office  keep  a  very  close  control 
over   the   introduction   of  electricity   into   mines,  do 
they  not?— That  is  so. 

19.370.  I   think  no  manager  has  a  right  to  intro- 


mitting   power  the   most   economical   and   convenient      duce  electricity  without  giving  notice  and  obtaining 


is  electricity.  I  wish  in  my  evidence  to  support  those 
who  have  already  expressed  the  view  before  this 
mission  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  extended 
.if  mechanical  power  below  ground  in  coal  mines." 
Then  you  set  out  certain  statistics  which  I  need  not 
go  into,  and  then  you  say:  "  As  to  any  disadvantage 
which  may  follow  the  extended  use  of  electricity 
*  regarded  from  the  important  aspect  of  safety,  I  have 
kept  a  record  of  accidents  arising  from  the  use  of 
electricity  below  ground  during  the  last  10  years,  and 
this  record  supplies,  I  think,  a  fairly  conclusive 
answer."  Then  you  set  out  various  points  and  sum 
it  up  by  saying:  "  My  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  disadvantage  would  follow  the  extended 
use  of  electricity  below  ground  is  this:  So  far  as  my 
experience  teaches,  none,  provided  the  present  very 
:iioder;ite  standard  of  achievement  as  regards  safety 
precautions  is  maintained.  If  that  standard  im- 


permission  from  the  Home  Office  P — Yes ;  he  must 
give  notice  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Division,  and 
the  Inspector  of  the  Division  has  the  right  to  raise 
objection  if  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so. 

19.371.  And    it   is   only    if    no    objection    is  raised 
by  the    Divisional    Inspector  that  it    is   introdnced? 
— Yes,  but  the  owner  has  the  right  to  appeal,  which 
right  has  never  been  exercised  so  far  as  I  know. 

19.372.  Generally  speaking,  did  you  find  when  you 
were   acting   as    Inspector   that   there   was   a    desire 
on   the    part    of   colliery   owners  to    extend    the    use 
as   much   as  possible? — Yes,   broadly  speaking. 

19.373.  There    was    no    reluctance    to    avail    them- 
selves of  the  utmost  development  and   improvement 
in  electrical  machinery? — No;  that  is  correct  as  re- 
gards some   collieries,   but  I  think   it   would   be  too 
sweeping  to  say  that  of  all  collieries. 

19.374.  I  am  speaking  generally? — It  is  very  diffi- 


provrs,  as  one  may  reasonably  hope,  then  the  answer       cult  to  give  an   answer  which  is  applicable  to  every 


ran  be  given  without  doubt  or  hesitation."  Sum- 
up  the  evidence  up  to  the  present,  it  is  that 
is  great  scope  for  the  increase  of  it.  Then  you 

say   that  you  do  not  see  any  disadvantages,    and   so 

far    as   sa'fety    is    concerned    you    think    there    is    no 

danger? — That  is  so. 

19.362.  Then  you  deal  with  haulage,  and  you  say  : 
"  As  to  haulage  by  storage  battery  locomotives,  very 
few   of   these    are   in   use   in    Great   Britain,    though 
there  is   nothing   in   the  conditions  in   many   pits   to 
prevent  their  use,  and  I  anticipate  that  this  method 
of  haulage  will  very  soon  be  widely  adopted  "? — Yes. 

10.363.  Then  you  go  on  to  discuss  winding  by  elec- 
tricity,   and  you   say   that   very   few   winding   plants 
have  been  converted  to  electricity  hitherto? — Yes. 

l!i,364.  .You  say  the  same  as  Mr.  Merz  says. 
"  The  general  adoption  of  electricity  for  winding  is, 
however,  dependent  upon  realisation  of  the  national 
*"lie.me  for  electricity"? — Yes. 

19.365.  Then  you   say:    "Other  witness  will  speak 
with    greater    authority    as    to    the    advantage    of    a 
comprehensive    and    widespread    system   of   electricity 
supply  "P— Yes. 

19.366.  Then  there  is  an  important  sentence  which 
is:    "  There  seems,  altogether,  to  be  ample  room  for 
some   authority   charged    with   the  duty   of   taking  a 
comprehensive    view   of    coal    production,    which    au- 
thority  should  be  fully  armed  with  statutory  power 
to     remove     all     barriers     to     economical     working, 
whether    physical   or   legal,    except   such   as   must   be 
retained    for    safety."     There    is    another    very    im- 
portant sentence  at" the  onrl  of  your  proof  which  says. 
"  Hence  I  think  that  if  unification  is  to  be  applied 
to  an  in<ln-try  as  complex  as  the  coal  industry,  there 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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colliery,  but  it  is  true  to  say  that  generally  they 
were  willing  to  adopt  facilities  if  proved  to  be 
economical  and  useful. 

19.375.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  With  regard  to  deaths 
from   explosions  caused   by  the  use  of  electricity  in 
gaseous  mines,  do  you  think  that  you  can  draw  any 
conclusion  from  such  explosions  to  indicate  that  you 
would  have  to  abandan  the  idea  of  introducing  elec- 
tricity  on   a   large   scale?    Take   some   South   Wales 
mines,    for   example? — My   answer  to    that   question 
is  no.       I  think  that  in  the  very  large  majority  of 
mines  electricity  may  be  used  safely  anywhere.     In 
some  mines  it  may  be  that  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
its  use,  but  they  are  relatively  few  I  think. 

19.376.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  danger  in  the 
mere   introduction  of   electricity,    but   danger   arises 
from    what? — The    danger    arises    from    its    misuse 
clearly. 

19.377.  Or    from    faulty    installation  ?— Misuse    of 
electricity  includes  faulty  installation,  yes. 

19.378.  Your  view  is,  after  considerable  experience, 
that  the  feeling  that  the  use  of  electricity  in  gaseous 
mines  is  bad,  or  at  least  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, is  not  founded  upon  facts? — Well,  not  every- 
where in  the  mine.     If  there  is  liability  to  gas  and 
to  frequent  occurrence  of  gas,  the  regulations  already 
provide   for    the    exclusion    of    electricity,    but    that 
would,   I   think,   refer   to  comparatively   few   mines, 
and  to  comparatively  few  places  in  those,  mines. 

19.370.  Do  you  think  that  electricity  for  the  nso 
of  coal-cutting  machinery  and  conveyors  in  a  gaseccs 
mine  is  a  good  thing?— Not  where  gas  is  liable  to 
occur,  I  agree. 
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The  Hon.  SIB  CHABLES  WADE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  The  Secretary  will  read  the  pr^cw  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wade,  K.C.,  Agent- 
General  for  New  South  Wales. 

Secretary : 

•'  Generally  speakiag,  if  capitalists  can  combine  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  their  operations,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  in  principle  why  the  State  should 
not  undertake  similar  work. 

In  a  young  country,  such  as  New  South  Wales, 
where  it  became  necessary  to  open  up  the  interior 

and  where  private  enterprise  could  not  be  induced 
to  undertake  a  scheme  in  which  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess were  very  uncertain,  the  intervention  of  the 
State  was  essential. 

In  theory  it  is  claimed  that  such  works  could  bo 
carried  out  more  efficiently  by  the  State  for  the 
following  reasons:  — 

(a)  The  State's  organisations  and  resources  are 
stronger  than  any  combination  of  private  persons, 
and  this  should  .lead  to  a  cheapening  of  the  cost 
of  production. 

(ft)  As  the  State  does  not  look  for  profit,  the 
items  which  the  private  contractor  charges 
against  the  risk  of  failure  (and  for  which  he  is 
paid  although  no  loss  has  been  sustained)  need 
not  be  considered. 

(c)  Such  profit  as  results  to  the  State  should 
be  applied  in  reducing  the  charges  of  transport 
or  consumption   rather   than   in  increasing   divi- 
dends. 

(d)  State  enterprise   excludes   the   middleman, 
which  is  a  further  cause  of  increased  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

(e)  Under    wise    administration,    the    wasteful 
competition  of  private   enterprise  is  eliminated. 

Whilst  these  jnay  be  set  down  as  the  advantages 
of  State  ownership  and  control,  there  are  certain 
other  conditions  the  observance  of  which  is  necessary 
to  success.  This  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  labour ; 
that  in  turn  depends  on  an  effective  method  of 
management  and  discipline.  The  greater  the  pres- 
sure that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  manage- 
ment, the  greater  the  danger  of  laxity  and  inefficiency. 
If  the  Franchise  is  enjoyed  by  the  workers,  political 
influence  becomes  possible.  The  nearer  the  Franchise 
approaches  manhood  suffrage,  the  greater  the  pressure 
that  can  be  exerted. 

In  a  disciplined,  obedient  country,  such  as  Germany, 
where  the  Franchise  was  extremely  narrow,  good  dis- 
cipline on  military  methods  could,  doubtless,  be 
enforced;  but  the  position  is  very  different  in  demo- 
cratic countries  with  voting  power  approaching  adult 
Franchise. 

Authority  for  Construction. 

In  New  South  Wales  in  the  earliest  days,  the  State 
undertook  the  cost  of  railway  and  tramway  construc- 
tion, but  inasmuch  as  pressure  might  be  exercised 
by  members  of  Parliament  upon  Ministers  in  the 
choice  of  routes  and  principal  stations,  and  as  there 
was  a  temptation  to  placate  supporters  in  return  for 
their  vote,  the  danger  of  "  log-rolling  "  ensued. 
Some  railways,  indeed,  have  been  condemned  as  being 
unjustifiable  on  business  grounds  which  have  been 
the  result  of  political  pressure. 

To  meet  this  danger  of  abuse,  two  conditions  have 
been  laid  down  :  — 

(1)  A  primary  investigation  by  some  authorised 
public   authority  on   the  merits  of   the  proposed 
work. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  a  favourable  report  by  this 
inspecting     body,     a     further     approval  by   both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

As  to  (1)  the  opinion  is  generally  held  that  this 
investigation  should  be  carried  out  by  experts.  But 
in  practice  it  has  been  done  by  a  Public  Works 
Committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  two 
Chambers,  yet  (although  not  to  the  same  degree) 
tlwy  are  liable  to  be  influenced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  minister  with  sole  responsibility. 


There  is  the  temptation  to  vote  for  railways  which 
may  help  the  political  party  if  there  is  any  prima 
facie  justification  for  it  on  business  grounds.  At 
times,  indeed,  the  railway  may  be  approved  of  which 
favours  a  parliamentary  minority,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  approval  of  another  which  is  of  more,  value  to 
the  party  in  power. 

There  is  the  same  danger  of  political  pressure  when 
the  proposals  are  submitted  to  the  vote  of  Parliament. 
In  short,  these  provisions  (themselves  essential)  are  a 
check  on  political  influence,  but  they  fail  to  entirely 


(3)  It  has  been  further  provided  that  no  work  esti- 
mated to  cost  more  than  £20,000  should  be  undertaken 
without  prior  reference  to  and  approval  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  This  provision  has  been  evaded 
at  times  by  commencing  an  operation  which  in  fact 
will  cost  less  than  £20,000,  but  is  really  only  a  portion 
of  a  larger  scheme  exceeding  that  sum.  In  this 
manner  the  underlying  safeguards  of  Parliament  can 
be  destroyed,  and  the  only  protection  lies  in  Parlia- 
ment rising  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities;  but  if  the 
Government  attempt  this  evasion,  it  is  presumably 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  party  will  support  them, 
and  the  dangers  of  political  enterprise  thus  become 
manifest. 

State  Construction. 

Originally  the  work  of  construction  was  carried  out 
by  private  contractors  after  calling  for  tenders,  but 
the  system  became  abused  owing  to  the  increase  of  con- 
tractors' "  extras."  This  was  owing  to  the  looseness 
with  which  specifications  were  drawn,  of  which  the 
contractors  took  advantage ;  and  thus  the  Government 
were  called  upon  to  pay  huge  claims  outside  the  con- 
tract prices.  This  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  the 
more  careful  drawing  of  the  specifications  in  the  first 
instance  or  by  carrying  out  the  work  on  fixed  schedule 
rates.  The  Government  of  the  day,  however,  adopted 
an  entirely  different  method  and  carried  out  these 
works  by  "  day  labour  "  under  Government  control. 
The  success  of  this  system  depended  on  the  quality  of 
the  supervision,  but  it  was  found  that  men  were  placed 
upon  the  works  through  political  influence,  and  men 
who  had  been  discharged  were  reinstated  through 
political  influence;  in  consequence  their  discipline 
failed. 

The  Government  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  works 
generally  had  not  a  free  hand  to  choose  efficient  work- 
men ;  yet  in  those  few  instances  in  which  the  control- 
ling authority  was  allowed  discretion  with  regard  to 
employment  and  dismissal  the  cost  was  brought  within 
reasonable  limits.  But  the  principle  was  established 
that  efficiency  of  labour  was  in  inverse  proportion  to 
political  influence.  That  public  works  can  be  carried 
out  satisfactorily  on  the  "  day  labour  "  system  has 
been  proved  in  the  department  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners of  New  South  Wales,  who  are  an  inde- 
pendent body,  and  free  from  pressure  of  politicians. 

Administration. 

As  in  construction,  so  political  interference  should 
be  avoided  in  administration.  If  strikes  take  place  in 
Government  departments,  as  a  rule  a  compromise  is 
enforced  and  a  concession  made  to  the  strikers.  When 
a  strike  takes  place  in  the  Government  department 
because  a  workman  has  been  discharged,  the  Govern 
ment's  position  is  difficult ;  if  they  resist  the  demands 
votes  are  imperilled ;  if  they  yield  discipline  is 
threatened. 

The  only  safe  method  of  administering  a  Government 
department  of  State  is  by  a  Board  which  is  (1)  inde- 
pendent of  political  influence  ;  (2)  enjoys  a  long  tenure 
of  office ;  (3)  is  paid  a  salary  sufficiently  high  to  attract 
qualified  men. 

For  many  years  the  State  railways  of  New  South 
Wales  were  managed  by  a  Comm  jsioner  appointed  by 
the  Crown  holding  office  at  pleasure.  Political 
interference  became  so  serious  that  the  management 
was  placed  under  a  Board  of  three  Commissioners  hold- 
ing  office  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  removalilo 
only  by  a  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This  change  was  very  bitterly  resisted,  but  the  first 
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Hoard  appointed  ucro  linn,  and  worked  an  undoubted 
uumge  in  the  ton*  of  tho  service.      Much,  <,i"  coti^e 

depends  "'I  Hi,-  character  <>l   ih,.  individual  mbers,' 

and  it,  is  thought  that  Mil>.sei,iiciit   Hoards  had  not  been 
nil;  but  it  is  generally  iidnnlt.-,!   M,,,     ,t  all 
ili,-  dangers  of  State  ownership  and  adniiiiist  rat  ion  are 
not  overcome  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ,,u 
ill.-  railways  ol  N.-w  South  Wales. 
Tho  report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of    N  B 
lor   the  year   1914,   the   last   normal  year   not 
aliVrtod  by  the  war  showed  the  following  figures:  — 

£ 

Gross  revenue        7,7-12,24] 

Gross  working   expenses 5/109,820 


Nett    Revenue       2,332,421 

Subtract  interest  payable         ...         2,123,054 

Surplus        209,367 


The  nett  earnings  on  the  tramway  capital  cost  for 
recent  years  are  as  follows :  — 

.  1914         3-66  per  cent. 

1915         4-70  per  cent. 

1916         4-76  per  cent. 

1  only  know   one  occasion  when  fares  and  freights 

were  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  profits  made  on 

I  lie  railways  and  tramways,  but  I  cannot  confirm  the 

•iiu'iit  that  has  been  made  that  fares  are  as  low 

as  a  Jd.  per  mile. 

The  policy  of  State  construction  and  control  was 
siil.se/quently  extended  to  the  water  and  sewerage 
works,  of  the  larger  cities.  The  President  of  the 
Board  did  not  enjoy  the  same  independent  powers  as 
the-  Railway  Commissioners,  but  his  department  was 
one  employing  comparatively  few  workmen,  and  the 
temptation  for  political  interference  was  much  less. 

The  operations  of  the  Water  and1  Sewage  Board  of 
e  for  the  year  1915,  showed  a  profit  of  £96,861, 
aftor  payment  of  working  expenses  and  interest  on 
capital  stock. 

The  policy  of  State  control  has  been  further  ex- 
tended to  public  utilities  which  may  become  a  mono- 
poly, but  hitherto  State  ownership  has  not  been 
undertaken.  The  price  of  gas  in  Sydney  is  con- 
trolled by  Statute. 

In  recent  years  the  Government  has  entered  into 
competition  with  existing  private  enterprises  and 
established  a  number  of  minor  State  undertakings. 
It  was  argued  that  as  the  State  is  tho  employer  of 
labour  in  certain  works,  it  should  likewise  control  the 
material,  such  as  bricks,  cement,  sand,  timber,  pipes. 

When  the  Labour  Party  came  into  power  in  1910,  a 
number  of  these  undertakings  were  launched  origin- 
ally under  direct  ministerial  control,  and  without 
proper  methods.  This  system,  however,  was  changed 
and  the  administration  placed)  under  the  Public 
Service  Board  (to  be  referred  to  later  on).  There 
was  no  established  ring  or  combine  which  these  works 
served  to  break  down,  but  they  certainly  employed  a 
large  amount  of  labour  at  good  wages. 

Between  1911  and  1917,  the  following  works  were 
established  : — Brick  works,  stone  quarries,  pipe  works, 
bakery,  motor  garage,  and1  saw  mills,  drug  depot, 
metal  quarries,  clothing  factories,  timber  yard, 
eleririo  power  station,  joinery  works,  lime  works, 
sand  and  brick  works. 

A  change  of  Government  took  place  in  1917,  when 
the  operations  of  these  works  were  drastically  reviewed. 
Some  had  justified  themselves — some  had  completely 
failed,  others  were  reconstituted  and  allowed  to 
continue.  The  position  to  th*>  end  of  June,  1918,  was 
as  follows :  — 

Total  undertakings  established     ...         ...     16 

Works  then  operative          ...         ...         ...     13 

Works  then  inoperative       ...         3 

Of  the  13  works  operating,  those  showing  a  profit  were 
8  and  those  showing  a  loss  were  5. 

The  iota!  capital  cost  of  the  16  works  was  deter- 
mine.] hy  a  Committee  as  £719,909. 

(If  works  still  in  operation,  total  nett  profits  to 
June  30th,  1918,  £18',475. 
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n.  tt  IOMM  up  to  Jim..  HOth,  I'.MH,  £2H,377. 
Nott  low  on   work*  still    oiwrativn    for    the   whole 

P.-MO.I  1011  to  1918,  £9,902. 

iiiH  Ixitli  tin-  op.-iaiu.-  1 1, |  tin-  iiiii|>i-i.iii\.  ni,rk< 
tOgethej  :  T,,lal  unit  pi,, lit,  ,,v,-r  tlu>  period,  £12U,846. 
Total  mat  Ion**,  J.  r»,(!l7. 

1'ublic  .Service. 

There  in  a  State  system  of  education,  primary  and 
Mcond*iy.  The  University  of  Sydney  U  largely  sub- 
sidised by  the  State,  but  private  CC|HH>|.H  likewise  are 

"lishcd.     Public  Heath  is  now  a  (i'lv-mm.  , 
piirtmcnt.     Ordinary  hiiKpitaN  are,  controlled  and  Mil, 
sidised,  but  not  ow.nod  by  the  State.     Mental  hoopitaU 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State. 

The  officials  of  these  and  other  State  department* 
are  under  the  control  of  tho  Public  Service  Board. 
This  Board  is  supposed  to  be  free  of  political  influence. 
The  members  are  three,  appointed  for  a  term  of  7 
years,  but  pressure  is  exercised  strongly  hi  tlm  sphere 
at  times.  In  1895  when  the  first  independent  Board 
was  appointed,  the  service  had  been  over-manned,  and 
political  influence  was  certainly  active. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Board  was  to  retrench  and 
reorganise  the  departments.  The  work  was  most  un- 
popular. It  was  carried  out  conscientiously,  but  no 
Government  would  have  faced  the  ordeal  themselves. 

Opportunities  still  present  themselves  for  evading 
the  Independent  Control  by  the  Board.  Under  the 
law,  temporary  appointments  for  a  period  of  six 
months  may  be  made  by  a  Minister,  but  members  of 
the  service  were  in  this  way  increased  so  much,  that 
at  election  time  a  demand  was  made  that  temporary 
appointments  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis, 
with  all  privileges.  On  the  whole,  the  bulk  of  the 
service  prefer  the  independent  Board  to  the  old  days 
of  Ministerial  influence. 

Recently  an  enquiry  has  been  held  into  the  workings 
of  the  Public  Service,  which  have  resulted  in  the 
Board  being  reconstituted,  and  the  new  Tribunal  are 
to  enjoy  a  life  tenure  and  at  a  much  larger  salary 
than  their  predecessors. 

Coca. 

The  nationalisation  of  coal  is  a  leading  plank  on 
the  platform  of  the  Political  Labour  Party,  but  de- 
mands for  nationalisation,  although  frequently  made, 
have  never  yet  been  conceded. 

The  Labour  Government,  in  power  from  tho  end  of 
1910  to  1916  were  pledged  to  nationalising  the  coal 
industry,  yet,  although  they  established  the  minor 
undertakings  referred  to  above,  and  even  under  pres- 
sure sanctioned  a  State  coal  mine  for  the  use  of  the 
railways,  they  have  never  attempted  to  nationalise 
coal  mining.  It  may  be  added  that  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  State  coal  mines  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Independent  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  the  demand  was  not  so  strongly 
pressed.  The  miners  as  a  body  still  demand  nationa- 
lisation of  coal.  It  is  known  that  a  "  day  labour  " 
system  is  strongly  favoured  in  preference  to  contracts, 
and  it  may  bo  that  they  hope  to  obtain  the  concession 
of  day  labour  under  Government  control,  which  at 
present  the  coal  owners  decline  to  grant. 

Wages  and  Conditions  of  Labour  on  Coal  Mining. 

For  many  years  wages,  &c.,  were  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  parties,  but  since  the  year 
1903,  an  Arbitration  Court  for  the  compulsory  fixing 
of  wages  has  been  established  throughout  the  State. 
These  Courts,  which  were  intended  to  reduce  strikes 
to  a  minimum,  however,  have  never  been  popular  with 
tho  miners,  and  strikes,  unfortunately,  still  prevail. 
The  wages,  however,  and  other  conditions  compare 
extremely  favourably  with  other  institutions.  The 
wage  to-day  is  about  for  coal  hewers,  and  it  is 

reported  they  are  to  receive  a  further  increase  of 
Ss.  a  day  . 

At  one  time  many  of  the  coal  mines  worked  three 
shifts,  .  but  the  night  shift  is  not  worked  in  New 
South  Wales  to-day,  and  some  mines  have  even  agreed 
to  abolish  the  second  shift.  The  hours  of  work  are 
8}  for  miners,  roughly  speaking,  bank  to  bank. 
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Accidents. 

There  is  a  common  law  as  well  as  a  statutory  duty 
on  the  coal  owners  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  tn 
workmen,  and  owing  to  the  special  dangers  attached 
to  coal  mining,  such  as  gas  explosions,  falls  of  j  >pt, 
and  tram  accidents..  Parliament  have  imposed  special 
conditions  in  the  interest  of  the  workers.  There  is  i 
compulsory  inspection  of  every  working  place  during 
each  shift  before  the  men  go  to  work.  The  presence 
of  gas  the  condition  of  the  roof  and  ventilation  are 
recorded  in  a  book,  which  is  open  to  inspection  at 
any  time.  In  case  ot  any  defect  indicating  danger, 
the  working  place  must  be  shut  off,  and  no  workman 
can  enter  until  the  danger  is  removed,  and  there  is 
a  penalty  for  neglect  of  this  duty. 

Further,  Government  Inspectors  enter  the  mine 
without  notice  whenever  they  think  fit.  The  miners 
may  elect  a  check  inspector  to  point  out  defects  '<> 
the  Government  Inspector,  as  well  as  to  the  owners. 
The  Government  Inspector  can  demand  the  establis 
ment  of  safety  appliances;  if  the  owner  resists  the 
issue  is  sent  to  arbitration,  and  he  must  obey  the 
award,  with  a  penalty  for  disobedience.  If  neglect  to 
supply  safety  appliances  is  wilful  and  injury  ensues, 
the  penalty  imposed  may  be  so  heavy  that  it  is  not 
cheaper  to  compensate  than  take  precautions. 

All  accidents  about  the  mine  must  be  reported 
forthwith;  an  investigation  is  held  by  Government 
officials,  and  in  certain  cases  a  special  tribunal  may 
bo  appointed  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  occurrence.  In  case  of  death  the  usual 
inquest  is  also  held.  In  addition  to  these  precautions 
the  employment  of  boys  under  14  is  prohibited,  and 
the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  or  about  the 
mine  is  also  prohibited. 

Although  the  mines  in  New  South  Wales  cannot  be 
called  gassy,  safety  lamps  have  been  introduced  by 
the  owners,  although  opposed  by  the  miners.  Coal 
cutting  machinery  was  likewise  introduced,  although 
in  many  cases  opposed  by  the  miners. 

The  statistics  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  are  as 
follows :  — 
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Special  regulations  have  been  framed  to  meet  the 
cases  of  miner's  phthisis  and  ankylostomiasis. 

It  should  bo  added  that  as  a  rule  the  coal  mines 
in  New  South  Wal<>6  are  free  from  gas,  the  seams  are 
high  and  the  roof  is  sound,  yet  it  has  been  proved 
that  although  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  all  accidents, 
under  Government  supervision  and  private  owner- 
ship they  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Housing. 

With  every  respect  I  doubt  if  bad  housing  in 
England  is  the  result  of  private  enterprise  rather 
than  a  concomitant.  Probably  the  same  conditions 
as  we  have  here  would  have  resulted  had  the  coal 
mines  been  State  owned.  I  say  so  for  this  reason : 
Until  lately  housing  has  been  no  part  of  the  State 
policy.  When  it  has  been  advocated,  then  the  advo- 
cacy has  been  limited  to  congested  areas  in  the  large 
cities.  Moreover,  until  lately  the  miners  have  made 
no  organised  <xmiplaint.  I  know  of  no  instance  where 
bad  housing  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  strike  or  even 
of  an  arbitration,  yet  the  mining  community  has 
enormously  increased  in  numbers.  If  there  is 'blame 


for  the  present  'situation,  it  should  be  shared  by  ail 

parties by  the  State  and  the  owners  for  failing  to 

anticipate  these  abuses;  by  the  miners  for  not  show- 
ing more  activity  in  demanding  healthy  conditions 
and  healthy  homes  for  themselves  and  their  young 
children. 

Owing  to  the  cessation  of  building  operations 
during  bhe  war,  the  house  scarcity  has  been  created, 
and  the  public  mind  has,  for  the  firs*  time,  been 
actively  turned  in  that  direction.  The  remedy,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion  is  clearly  a  State  duty,  and 
housing  should  be  carried  out  as  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  A  scheme 
should  be  laid  down  for  the  whole  of  the  community, 
and  it  might  be  desirable  for  local  bodies  to  under- 
take the  work. 

In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  whole,  housing  condi- 
tions are  good,  but  there  are  many  bad  cases.  One 
cause  for  poor  conditions  has  been  the  practice  of  allgw- 
ing  miners  to  erect  dwellings  close  to  the  mine  on  the 
freehold  surface,  but  with  only  a  permissive  occupation 

the  result  being  that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  the 

owner  can  eject  the  miner  without  legal  difficulties ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  miner  with  no  security  of 
tenure  had  no  inducement  to  build  a  decent  house. 
This,  however,  has  been  to  a  large  extent  remedied 
recently. 

Waste. 

The  coal  owners  have  been  accused  of  wasting  their 
opportunities  of  making  use  of  the  by-products  of  coal. 
If  there  is  blame,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  national  policy 
rather  than  individual  action.  The  profit-making  coal 
owner  naturally  avoids  undertakings  where  there  is  no 
market  for  his  products.  We  have  a  standing  example 
of  the  country's  reliance  on  aniline  dyes  from  Ger- 
many. In  New  South  Wales  for  many  years  the  "  pit 
smalls "  were  allowed  to  accumulate  until  they 
assumed  the  dimension  of  high  hills,  but  in  recent 
years  coke  has  become  a  marketable  commodity,  and 
every  coal  mine  now  has  its  row  of  coke  ovens,  and  all 
the  coal  produced  is  utilised,  whether  large  or  small. 

Broken  Time. 

There  is  much  broken  time  in  New  South  Wales.  It 
may  be  traceable  to  the  following  causes :  — 

(1)  Irregularity    of    the    export    trade    which    is 

dependent  upon  shipping. 

(2)  The  loading  of  steamers  at  times  in  open  road- 

steads where  loading  is  dependent  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  weather. 

(3)  Continual   petty   strikes   which   dislocate  the 

whole  mine. 

(4)  The  irregularity  of  miners  returning  to  work 

after  pay  Saturdays. 

(5)  Extensive    competition    amongst    tho   owners 

in  "cutting  prices" — this  results  in  the 
weaker  collieries  lying  idle  and  caur.es 
general  depression  in  the  selling  prices  for 
the  district. 

This  was  very  marked  in  New  South  Wales. 
A  system  known  as  "  Coal  Vend  "  was  established, 
the  principle  being  the  same  with  variations  in 
different  districts  whereby  all  the  owners  agreed  to  sell 
the  coal  at  a  certain  fixed  price — one  common  agent 
would  receive  all  orders  for  that  district  and  the 
work  would  be  distributed  equally  amongst  tho 
various  bodies,  so  as  to  divide  any  shortage  of  pay- 
ment amongst  the  total  body  of  miners.  Somebody, 
however,  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  miners 
challenged  the  Vend  as  being  an  attempt  to  create  a 
monopoly.  The  High  Court  of  Australia  upheld  the 
validity  of  the  agreement,  but  the  owners  discon- 
tinued the  arrangement. 

I  suggest  for  consideration  as  a  remedy  for  broken 
time  that  just  as  prudent  company  directors  will  out 
of  the  profits  of  a  good  year  establish  a  reserve  fund 
for  the  equalisation  of  dividends  in  bad  times,  so  out 
of  the  profits  of  a  coal  mine  a  reserve  fund  might  be 
formed  to  be  used  for  the  equalisation  of  wages  in 
times  of  depression,  or  to  assist  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Such  a  fund  would 
give  men  an  interest  in  their  work,  a  stimulus  i-vi-n 
to  better  work  and  a  closer  sympathy  with  tho  pro- 
prietors. Such  money  should  be  allocated  irrespec- 
tive of  any  increased  wage  accruing  in  good  times. 
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•ver,    tho    burden   should    be    thrown    upon    UK- 
industry  and  not  upon  tho  community. 

It,  lin.s  IMVII  suggested  that  lii  iiMiiil  lirnUi-ii  time 
coal  might  be  stored  without  deterioration.  I  know 
t  INI  I  large  stocks  of  conl  are  held  for  months  by  tho 
Hailuav  Commissioners  in  Ni>\\  Smith  Wales  without 
serums  deterioration;  but  it  is  generally  kni)\vn  ili:ii 
strikes  tak<>  place  whon  coal  stocks  are  low,  and  I  nm 
mil  sure  «lii'ilu>r  tliis  policy  of  storing  coal  would  bo 
\\elcnmed  by  those  endeavouring  to  engineer  strikes. 

Xtiite  Ownership  dots  not  stop  Strikes. 

'Ilio   answer  of   universal  experience  is   "No."     In 

\  it  loriu  tho  State  coal  mines  have  struck   work   on 

:il  occasions.     In  New  South  Wales  the  Govern- 

railuays    and    tramway    workers,    who    enjoy, 

perhaps    tho   most    liberal    conditions   of   anyone    in 

tho  world,  have  struck,  although  it  is  fair  to  say  that 

a  lariio  number,  in  spite  of  temptation,  remained  loyal 

to  tho  Government. 

Tho  Commonwealth  ship-building  yards  in  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  have  been  the  scene  of  strikes  on 
many  occasions.  The  workers  on  the  Trans-Conti- 
nental Railway  have  struck,  and  the  State  coal  mines 
in  Now  Zealand  cannot  claim  to  be  free  of  strikes. 

Effects  of  Ministerial  Control. 

If  the  workers  are  united  in  large  numbers  and 
enjoy  the  franchise  their  influence  can  be  immediately 
felt. 

I  ho  Minister  who  refuses  a  joint  demand  may 
imperil  the  popularity  of  the  Government.  If  several 
organisations  of  State  employees  unite  to  present  a 
common  demand,  the  danger  is  intensified.  States- 
men do  not  seem  to  have  yet  imbibed  sufficiently  the 
of  public  service  to  be  able  to  withstand  such 
demands  at  the  risk  of  losing  office. 

Experience  shows  there  is  no  stimulus  to  economy 
or  to  reduce  excessive  staffs ;  for  the  prevailing  feeling 
i--  that  it  is  Government  money  that  is  being  spent, 
and  tho  tax-payer  will  pay.  Our  experience  of  the 
present  war  confirms  this.  Clerks  in  a  private  con- 
cern must  help  to  make  it  pay,  and  exercise  economy 
whenever  necessary  or  face  the  alternative  of  being 
discharged.  State  ownership  encourages  bureaucracy 
in  the  desire  to  avoid  responsibility.  Nationalisation 
is  most  injurious  to  the  miners  themselves.  The 
policy  of  the  Trade  Dnion,  very  praiseworthy  in  itself 
is  to  help  the  workman  who,  through  competition,  is 
out-classed  by  the  superior  mail.  To  help  him  under 
the  system  of  private  ownership,  the  output  of  the 
better  workman  must  be  reduced  and  consequently 
his  wages  must  be  limited.  This  practice  is  accom- 
plished in  two  ways: — (1)  By  substituting  a  fixed 
daily  wage  for  payment  for  contract,  or  piece  work ; 
(2)  A  man  is  allowed  so  many  skips  or  tubs  per  week 
or  some  other  fixed  period  by  the  Workers'  secret 
Committee  of  the  Mine.  The  owners  of  course  resist 
this  strongly.  The  idea  prevalent  amongst  the  miners 
is  that  if  the  State  became  the  owner  and  the  miners 
enjoyed  the  necessary  voting  power,  the  State  could 
bo  induced  to  Introduce  the  system  of  a  daily  wage 
or  at  all  events  be  less  strenuous  in  insisting  on  a  full 
output  of  labour.  This  certainly  is  the  tendency  in 
many  quarters  and  if  really  effective,  the  incentive 
to  hard  work  will  be  destroyed — the  occupation  of  the 
man  will  bo  stifled  and  laziness  encouraged. 

Outside  the  general  administrative  staff,  the 
miners  initiative  and  research  can  still  be  maintained 
through  the  medium  of  a  bureau,  so  long  as  the 
Government  offer  sufficient  inducement  in  the  form 
of  adequate  salaries. 

Threatened  Monopolies. 

Can  prices  be  fixed  by  Government  control  whilst 
ownership  of  the  commodity  remains  in  private  hands 
or  must  the  State  become  the  owner?  If  the  product 
can  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses,  and  be  equally  profit- 
able, and  the  price  of  the  article  for  one  purpose  is  un- 
rluly  limited  the  product  will  be  diverted  to  another 
haniicl  and  so  long  as  the.  producer  has  such  freedom 
he  will  be  able  to  evade  the  fixing  of  prices. 

This  applies  generally  to  all  forms  of  production. 
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For  instance,  cattle  can  be  hold  back  frurn  tho 
market,  or  the  meat  may  be  canned  or  wld  frith  to  the 
butcher. 

The  farmer  may  convert  hi*  cream  into  butter  or 
ohtMt. 

The.  agriculturist  may  soil  his  wheat  for  flour  »r  con- 
vert into  fodder  for  cattle. 

Now  South  Wales  had  a  unique  experience  at  the 
outset  of  the  war.  Owing  to  a  dry  period  tho  price  of 
butter  had  risen  and  the  Government  fixed  a  maximum 
price.  The  farmers  forthwith  sold  their  stock  to  tin- 
butcher  at  substantial  profits,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
butter  famine  ensued.  Similarly  a  maximum  price  wan 
fixed  for  wheat,  and  the  farmer  promptly  turned  hi* 
crops  into  hay,  which  resulted  in  a  reduced  harvest 
and  a  great  scarcity  of  flour.  If  prices  are  to  be 
efficiently  controlled  the  producer  must  bo  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  State.  Consequently  the  owner- 
ship of  industry  by  the  State  becomes  necessary. 

Coal,  however,  docs  noC  present  these  difficulties. 
The  output  must  be  sold  or  not  sold.  Further,  the 
ordinary  competition  amongst  owners  is  a  guarantee 
against  combines.  If,  then,  to  guard  against  cut- 
throat competition  a  Board  is  set  up  to  stabilise  prices, 
the  utmost  needed  to  prevent  possible  exploitation  of 
the  public  would  be  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  selling 
price  whilst  leaving  the  ownership  in  the  individual 
proprietor. 

Conclusions. 

1.  In  a  young  country  without  private  capital  the 
State  must  step  in  to  construct  public  works. 

2.  Being  the  owners  of  such  works  the  State  may 
logically  control  their  operation. 

3.  In  either  case  the  State  can  successfully  inter- 
vene only   if  the  control   is   directly   undertaken   by 
an  independent  Board  entirely  free  from  political  in- 
fluence, although  eventually  answerable  to  Parliament. 

4.  Where   the   public   utility    under   private  enter- 
prise becomes  a  monopoly,  and  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
trol prices,   the  State   may   assume  ownership;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  prices  against  the  will  of  a  private 
owner    and    still   ensure   his  continuing  to    produce, 
whereas,  if  the  producer  is  a  State  employee  he  must 
obey  orders. 

5.  In  the  coal  industry  with  its  variety  of  seams  and 
districts  and  qualities  of  coal,  there  is  always  sufficient 
internal   competition  to  obviate  exploitation   of   the 
public  up  to  the  time  the  coal  leaves  the  pit  mouth. 

6.  Boards  for  districts  with  Government  representa- 
tion should  be  chosen  to  stabilize  prices,  prevent  cut- 
throat competition  and  the  consequent  depression  of 
prices. 

7.  Wages  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  selling  price 
of  coal  on  a  fixed  ratio. 

8.  All   coal   for  sale    after    leaving   the    pit  mouth 
should  be   controlled ;   and   this  can   be  accomplished 
without    nationalisation   of    the   coal    industry    as    a 
whole. 

9.  Government  machinery  should  be  established  for 
(1)  fixing  wages  and  conditions  of  labour,  (2)  affording 
protection   against  the  special  dangers   incidental   to 
the  industry,  (3)  safeguarding  public  health,  Deluding 
in  this  the  question  of  housing. 

10.  Miners    should    have     representation     on     the 
Tribunal  for  fixing  wages  and  conditions  of  labour, 
but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  discipline  if  they  shared 
in  the  management  of  the  mine. 

11.  A  Bureau  of  Research  should  be  established  to  • 
investigate  improved  methods  to  mining   and  safety 
appliances." 

10,360.  .Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Are  there  any  State- 
owned  mines  in  New  South  Wales?— The  nearest 
Approach  to  it  is  the  mine  that  is  partly  mink  for 
the  use  of  the  Railway  Commissioners.  I  refer  to 
that  in  my  evidence,  and  I  have  heard  in  the  last 
few  days  that  they  have  got  as  far  as  sinking 
the  downcast  shaft,  completing  that,  and  they  hnd 
got  part  of  the  way  with  tho  upcast,  but  the  Govern- 
ment have  given  instructions  to  cease  it,  and  nothing 
has  been  done. 

19,381.  But  no  coal  has  been  as  yet  worked?— No. 
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19.382.  I  think  that  the   burden  of  the  first  part 
of   your   evidence   with   regard   to   State-owned  and 
State-controlled  organisations   is   tie   difficulty   that 
arises  through  political  pressure  ?— That  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  position,  in  my  opinion.     The  more  you 
can  divorce  State-controlled  operations  from  political 
influence,  the  nearer  you  will  approach  satisfaction. 
It   is  in   the  inverse  ratio:    the  more  it  creeps   in, 
the  more  difficulty. 

19.383.  l)o  you  bee  how  you  can  bring  about  that 
divorce?— We   get   pretty   close  to  it   in    connection 
with  the  railway  and  tramway  system  in  New  South 
Wales,    but  it  is  a  constant  cause  of  political  con- 
troversy. 

19.384.  i'rom   the  point  of   view  of  the   workmen 
of  these  institutions,  do  you  find  that  they  exercise 
their    political    influence    to    as    full    an    extent  as 
possible? — Do    yon    mean    their    political    rights    as 
voters? 

16.385.  Yes?— They    are  not    in    the    least    degree 
trammelled :    they  have  perfect  rights. 

19.386.  Do  they   not  use  the  political  rights   that 
they  have  to  bring  their  views  to  bear  on  the  State 
organisation  ?— Yes,   with   a   board   thoroughly    inde- 
pendent, the  power  of  political  pressure  is  shut  out. 

19.387.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  always  to  get  the 
length  of  an  autocracy  in  management  in  order  to 
get  that  result  ? — That  is  what  it  comes  to :  the  nearer 
you  approach  the  autocracy,  the  greater  the  complaint 
that  you  are  removing  the  whole  system  from  parlia- 
mentary responsibility. 

19.388.  Is  it  your  feeling  that,   unless  you  secure 
what  I  have  called  autocracy  of  management,  your 
system  of  State  control  or  management  breaks  down  ? 
— I  would  not  go  so  faV  as  to  say  autocracy,  because 
this  board  is  still  amenable  to  Parliament.    They  are 
not  autocrats. 

19.389.  I    notice    that    they    are   appointed    for    a 
long  term  period? — Yes,  and  are  only  removable  by 
the  resolution  of  both  Houses. 

19.390.  They   are  aJso  paid  high  salaries  so  as  to 
make  them,    as  far   as   possible,   independent? — Yes. 

19.391.  And  in  order  to  attract  the  best  men  that 
can  be  got? — Yes. 

16.392.  Is  it  your  view  that  experience  ha's  shown 
that  some  such  system  as  that  is  necessary  where  you 
have  State-owned  and  State-controlled  organisations? 
—There  is  no  question    of  that.     They  introduced  it 
into  the  railways  on   account  of   the   failure  of   the 
old   system  of  control. 

19.393.  Then   it   is   not  your   view   that   labour   is 
more    efficient    under    State   ownership    and    control 
than  under  private  ownership  ? — Some  of  the  workers 
in  the  Government  railway  service  are  some  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  it  just  depends  on  one  factor —  . 
that  vital  factor — how  far  the  indifferent  man  or  the 
inefficient  man  hopes  to  rely  on  influence  to  improve 
his  shortcomings. 

19.394.  Leaving    now  the    question  of    the  official 
for  the  moment,  what  about  the  workman  in  respect 
of  efficiency  under  State  ownership  and  administra- 
tion :    is  it  your  view  that  he  works  more  efficiently 
or  less  efficiently  under  State  ownership  and  control? 
—The    Government   railways   is    the    best   test,    and 
I   think  on  the  whole  I  may  say  that  the  work  has 
been  efficient. 

18.395.  Wo   sometimes   hear    in  this   country   that 
in  the  colonies  there  is  a  "  workman's  stroke  "  in  a 
Government  concern:    it  is  assumed  to  be  a  slower 
stroke  than  the  ordinary  man  gives.     Is  that  known 
in  New  South  Wales? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it,  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  New  South  Wales. 

19.396.  What  is  the  tendency  in  respect  to  wages : 
are  the  wages  in  these  institutions  higher  than  they 
are  in  organisations  controlled  by  private  enterprise? 
—There  may  be  a  slight   advantage  to   the   Govern- 
ment   servant,    taking    such    works    as    the    railway 
works,    not    much    over    ordinary    trade    and    indus- 
try ;    but   they   get   an  advantage  in  the  number  of 
privileges   which   the    ordinary    man    under   private 
control   does  not   get ;  for  instance,   there   are  three 


weeks'  holiday  in  the  year ;  then  they  get  an  elaborate 
pension  fund,  1£  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  and  a 
very  handsome  pension  after  30  years'  service,  or 
less  than  that  it  they  are  injured  and  compelled  to 
retire. 

19.397.  1  suppose  that  refers  to  the  higher  officials, 
does  it  not? — it  refers  to  everybody. 

19.398.  Is   it   your    view    that  in  respect  oi    wagub 
in     Government-owned     institutions,     there     is     less 
pressure  brought  to  bear  to  secure  higher  wages  than 
in    connection    with   private  enterprise? — Under   the 
machinery  we  now  enjoy  there  is  no  need  for  pressure 
at  all,  because  there  are  Courts  established   to   deal 
with  questions  of  labour  and  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions of   industry  in   every  trade,  whether  Govern- 
ment or  private  control.     If  a  man  has  a  grievance 
he   has   only  to  ask   for   the   case   to    be   put   before 
the  Board,    and  the    Board  will   proceed  with   it,   if 
it  is  a  reasonable  one. 

19.399.  Do    these     men     in    Government-controlled 
industries  formulate  and  put  forward  fewer  demands '; 
—  No. 

19.400.  Do   they   try   to   secure   the  best  conditions 
for  themselves? — I  think  everyone  is  trying  to  better 
himself. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   Can  we  have  a  definition  of 
"  fewer  demands  "  ? 

19.401.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Less.    The  point  1  want 
to  get   at    there    is   this:    that   it  is   suggested    that 
when  a  workman  works  for  the  State  he  works  in  a 
different  spirit  than  he  does  for  a  private  employer. 
Do    vou    share    that   view? — It   first   of    all    depends 
on   the   man.      Some    men   get    a    peculiar    sense    of 
responsibility,   and    they    will    do   their    day's    work, 
never  mind  who  their   employer    is ;    but  there   is   a 
certain    section,     and     no     doubt     the     tendency     is 
encouraged    in   some    quarters,    who    go    slow    in    a 
Government   department    where    such    a   pace  would 
lead  to  dismissal  in  private  employment. 

19.402.  We  have   to   look  at   these   questions   on  a 
broad  basis  of  averages? — Yes. 

19.403.  What  would  you  say,  looking  at  such  a  pro- 
blem on  the  basis  of  a  general  average :  do  you  think 
the    men    are    more    content    or   less    content    under 
State  ownership  and  control? — I  do  not  think  there 
is   any   marked    difference.     There    is    no    doubt   the 
men  like  to  get,  especially,  into  the  Government  rail- 
way  service  on  account   of  the  advantages :    the  pay 
is     slightly     in     excess,     and     there     are    numerous 
privileges  "that  do  not  attach  to  ordinary  employment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  those  privileges  have  a  very 
useful  effect  in  troublous  times,  in  keeping  the  men 
loyal  to  the  Government. 

'l9,404.  With  regard  to  financial  results,  I  think  you 
make  it  quite  clear  that  these  results  have'  on  the 
whole  been  satisfactory  where  institutions  are  con- 
trolled or  owned  by  the  State,  as  far  as  New  South 
Wales  is  concerned?—  No,  I  could  not  say  that.  I 
think  the  figures  for  the  New  South  Wales  railways 
of  last  year,  which  I  took  as  the  last  normal  year, 
because  the  conditions  since  the  war  have  been 
slightly  different,  the  last  normal  year,  1914,  showed 
a  surplus  of  £209,000  after  paying  all  expenses  and 
interest  upon  capital;  but  I  say  at  once,  when  you 
depart  from  strict  business  and  independent  control, 
there  is  always  a  danger,  and  it  is  sometimes  shown 
in  reality,  of  the  profits  disappearing,  as  you  will  see 
in  the  State  works  undertaken,  which  after  7  years' 
operation  as  a  whole  to-day  ghow  a  deficit  of  £20,000. 
19,405.  Apart  from  the  railways,  I  think  that  you 
refer  to  a  number  of  other  undertakings  where  the 
financial  results  have  not  been  satisfactory? — The 
water  and  sewage  works,  which  is  much  more  free 
from  political  pressure  than  the  railways,  show  a 
profit,  but  the  great  undertakings  which  I  mentioned 
just  now,  the  brickworks,  stone  quarries,  pipe  works, 
and  so  on — those  undertaken  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  were  part  of  the  Government  policy — there  was  no 
combination  or  trust  to  break  down,  and  as  a  result 
tlio  price  they  sold  at  was  within  a  very  small  figure 
of  the  market  price  of  the  private  industry,  and 
apparently  the  private  people  could  still  go  on  to 
make  their  profits,  but  the  net  result  to  the  Govern- 
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mi-Hi,   lias   been,  over   a   series  of   years,    this  deficit 

nt    Li'i  1,000. 

So  that  whi'ii  they  oomo  to  deal  with 
oi.lmaiy  industrial  undertakings,  it  cannot  bo  said 
that  they  aro  successful? — Those  are  the  figures. 

Tint  io  I  In'  i  xporienco. 

Ii>.lo7.  \Vitli    ri'ganl     to    these    financial    results, 

wdiilil  you  i-.ay  that  it  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 

initial  ho  and    enterprise,    want   of   stimulus   behind 

tht>  whole  machine? — There  has  been  no  independent 

,1  of  tin-so  16  works  that  I  have  just  referred 

They     are     under     Ministerial     control,     and 

thi'io    has     been     an     effort     to    introduce    political 

arc  1'r.iiu  time  to  time.     There  is  no  doubt  about 

that,   urn!  one  or  two  of  these  works  have  been  very 

.-wful;  for  instance,  the  brickworks  have,    from 

tin-  very  inception. 

>08.  I  think  from  your  prtcis  one  would  gather 
;hal  under  Government  ownership  and  control  there 
is  what  one  would  call  a  certain  amount  of  indiffer- 

as  to  the  cost? — I  think  so. 

I!'.  109.  That    gradually    creeps    inp — It    gradually 
•i;  there  is  the  universal  feeling  with  regard  to 
the   iliu.  ruinent  that  we  need   not  pay   our   Income 
Tax;   the   Government   is   a  milch   cow,^ind  so   it  is 
with  regard  to  public  works;   it  is  thought  the  tax- 
payer will  pay,   and  there  is  no  further  punishment 
--i  on   to  our  heads  for  extravagenco ;   and  so   it 
goes  on. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Sir,  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  later  with  regard  to  New  South  Wales, 
with  regard  to  the  railways. 

rman  :    Very   well. 

19.410.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  notice  you  suggest  on 
.'J  that  you   think  out  of  the  profits  of   a  coal 
:i  reserve  fund  might  be  formed  for  the  equalisa- 
tion  of    wages   in    times   of   depression    or    to    assist 

who  are  compelled   to  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

that  not  imply  that  the  collieries  are  working 

on  what  could  only  be  called  a  very  large  profit? I 

do  not  pretend  to  express  any  view  with  regard  to 
the  figures. 

19.411.  If    you    found    that   the    collieries   of   the 
country   were   working,    let    us  say   for   the   sake   of 
argument,  on  the  basis  of  a  gross  return   of  9   per 
lent.,     would    you    think     this    principle     could     be 
applied  to  the  case  of  these  collieries? — I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  this,  if  I  may  say  so — it  may  seem 
to  be  presumptuous — but,   in  view  of  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  industrial  world  'within  the  last 
few  years,  it  might  well  be  the  policy  in  the  future 
for   all   directors,   in    their  own    interests,    to    guard 
against   intermittent   unemployment   and    consequent 
distress  and  the  possible  growth  of  class  feeling  and 
class  prejudice. 

19412.  But  I  take  it  you  are  not  thinking  of  going 
further,  are  you,  than  this,  that  as  much  as  possible 
should  be  done  for  the  workmen  in  improving  all 
their  conditions  consistent  with  the  reasonable 
economic  potentiality  of  the  industry? — Yes,  you 
have  to  consider  the  industry.  You  have  to  pay  your 
workmen  in  the  first  instance.  You  have  to  pay,  if 
you  can,  dividends  to  those  who  put  their  money 
into  it;  and  having  taken  those  preliminary  essential 
steps,  then  my  idea  was  to  make  some  provision  or 
reserve  fund  for  dividends  and  workers  as  well. 

19.413.  I  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
sufficient  money  to  keep  the  industry  progressive? — 
Yes. 

19.414.  Would    you    agree    that    that    is    a    very 
essential  factor  in  the  situation?— I  think  so.     I  think 
money   for   the   purpose  of   exploration    is   absolutely 

iiil.  There  is  one  object  on  which  I  think  money 
is  s-pont  freely  by  private  enterprise  which  would  not 
be  spent  by  the  State.  We  have  a  very  remarkable 
case  with  regard  lo  coal  in  New  South  Wales.  There 
is  a  very  large  and  extensive  seam  of  coal  underlying 
the  City  of  Sydney,  and  some  20  years  ago  the  Govern- 

put  a  bore  down  on  the  north  side  of  Port  Jack- 
son and  struck  a  seam  of  coal  5  it,,  in  thickness  of 
nearly  2,000  ft.  in  the  residential  area,  but  nothing 
was  done.  A  company  was  then  formed  later  on  to 
try  mid  tap  this  seam  on  the  south  side.  They  had 


a  very  large  capital,  und  thuy  ipent  th«  whola  ,,f  it 
in  sinking  the  up  iihaft  on  to  th»  coal. 

""'"  '"""'I  H "I  wa»  uplit  into  two  narrow  •cam/; 

ami  a  new  company  wiut  formed,  which  also  WM  ex- 
hausted in  the  effort;  and  a  third  company  ,  ,.m*  on 
the  scene,  benefiting  by  the  work  dono  before.  They 
linally  struck  a  6  ft.  stain  clear  of  band*;  and  it.  is 
now  a  profitable  concern,  on  the  very  water's  edge. 

19,416.  The   State  did   nothing?— I     cannot    fancy 
that  the  State  would  make  those  three  effort*. 

19.416.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   The  State  actually  put 
UN  bore  down?— In  a  different  place,  and  there  they 
stopped . 

19.417.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  When  they  put  the  bore 
down  they  discovered  this  good  seam  of  coal,  and  did 
not  do  anything  further?— That  may  have  been  on 
account  of  the  position  in  a  residential  area. 

19.418.  I  see  that  you  say   under   the  heading  of 
Conclusions"   that   all   coal   after   leaving   the  pit 

mouth  should  be  controlled.  What  have  you  in  your 
mind  in  making  that  suggestion  ?— That  should  be 
limited  to  the  present  position. 

19.419.  You  mean  that  the  distribution  throughout 
the  country  should  be  controlled ?— The  difference  be- 
tween the  selling  price  at  the  pit  mouth  to-day,  or 
recently,    and   the  selling   price  to  the  consumer  to 
my  mind   shows   that   there   should   be  some  control 
to   bring  that  margin   down. 

19.420.  Have  you  in  your  mind  as  to  how  you  could 
bring  that  about?     Would  you  do  it  through  muni- 
cipalities?— It  might  be  done  by  some  inquiry— de- 
ciding what  the  cost  of  distribution  is  on  reasonable 
lines,  -and  laying  down  some  maximum  figure  beyond 
which  it  should  not  be  sold  retail. 

19.421.  But  your  view  is  that,  consistent  with  tha 
position,  you  would  keep  the  collieries  entirely  free? 
— The    working   collieries,   yes— and  the   distribution 
only   if  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer  is  proved 
to  be  excessive. 

19.422.  -Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Do  you  mind  telling 
me    whether    you    are    uttering   your  own    personal 
opinions  here  to-day  or  whether  you  are  speaking  for 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales? — Entirely  per- 
sonal— in  no  way  binding  the  Government. 

19.423.  May  I  ask  how  long  it  is  since  you  were  in 
Australia? — Two  years  ago. 

19.424.  Do   you   know     Mr.    Trivett,     the     Official 
Statistician  in  New  South  Wales? — Yes. 

19,426.  If  he  writes  a  thing  in  his  Official  Year 
Book  would  it  be  correct? — I  should  like  to  hear  what 
it  is  first. 

19.426.  Is  he  a  credible  person  ? — Yes,  generally. 

19.427.  You  make  a  statement  on  page  2  of  your 
precis,    which   struck    me    rather,    as    it    happens  to 
be  something  quite  contrary  to  what  I  have  myself 
told  this  Commission.     You  say:    "  I  only  know  one 
occasion   when    fares   and    freights   were   reduced    in 
consequence  of  the  profits  made  on  the  railways  and 
tramways  "?— Yes;  that  is  in  1910. 

19.428.  Mr.  Trivett  says  on  page  336  of  the  Official 
Year  Book  for  New  South  Wales,  published  in  1917 : 
"  The  Railways   being   owned    by  the    State,    public 
opinion  at  once  demands  a  reduction  in  freights  and 
rates  when  net  earnings  are   much  in  excess-  of  the 
interest  requirements.       Substantial  reductions  wets 
made  in  1911  and  1912,  but  season  ticket  holders  and 
certain  goods  rates  were  increased  as  from  1st  July, 
1913,   in  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  working  ex- 
penses,  and  further  increases  were  made  on  the  1st 
March,  1914."     Is  that  correct? — That  is  one  decrease 
he  speaks  of. 

19.429.  No,  two  substantial  reductions  for  1911  and 
1912;  and  further  he  says  that  public  opinion  always 
demands  it?— No  doubt  about  that.     It  is  a  question 
whether   that    is   the   financial   year   1911-12  or    two 
separate  calendar  years.     1911  I  know  about. 

19.430.  Substantial  reductions,  he  says,  were  mad* 
in  1911  and  1912?     That  is  two  cases. 

19.431.  Then  you  go  on  to  say:   "  T  cannot  confirm 
the  statement  that  has  been  made  that  fares  are  M 
low  as  a  halfpenny  a  mile"? — Yes. 
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19.432.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  fares — these  are  the 
increased  fares  from  1914 — and  he  shows  the  second- 
class  suburban    fare,    20   miles   is    lid. ;    that   is   as 
nearly  as  possible  a  halfpenny  a  milep- — Does  he  say 
where  that  is  to? 

19.433.  He  simply  says  suburban   fares.       This   is 
New  South  Wales  ? — I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  work 
those  things  out  myself  from  one  of  the  last  time- 
tables available,  and  the  rates  are  for"  suburban  areas 
up    to    20  miles,  Id.  a  mile  first-class,    and    for    the 
second-class  varying  from  $  up  to  f,  61-5  8ths,  75-81ths 
—slightly  in  excess  of  a  halfpenny. 

19.434.  This  is  the  Government  Statistician  of  New 
South  Wales? — I  am  quoting  from  the  Government 
time-table. 

19,436.  He  also  gives  the  workmen's  weekly  tickets, 
and  he  shows  that  for  10  miles  a  return  weekly  second- 
class  ticket  is  only  2s.  6d. ;  that,  is  four  miles  for  a 
penny? — The  workmen's  tickets  are  quite  different. 

19.436.  The  statement  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Government  Statistician? — I  take  that  to  refer 
to  ordinary  passengers. 

19.437.  I    only    point    out    that    the    Government 
estimate  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  yours? — I  will 
stand  by  mine. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  The  witness's  evidence  is 
being  put  in,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  evidence  of  the 
Agent  General  for  New  South  Wales.  That,  at  once, 
gives  the  suggestion  that  this  is  representative 
evidence.  This  is  the  Official  Year  Book  for  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  this  point  it  gives  these  facts, 
which,  I  say,  are  at  variance  with  this  evidence 
which  is  being  put  in,  no  doubt,  in  quite  good  faith. 

Chairman :  As  I  understand,  Sir  Charles,  after  all, 
is  bound  to  say  what  he  is.  He  is  the  Agent  General 
for  New  South  Wales;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
and  it  cannot  be  controverted.  He  then  says  he  is 
expressing  his  personal  opinion  and  not  the  views  of 
the  Government.  That  is  how  it  stands.  The  witness 
is  perfectly  right,  if  I  may  say  so. 

19.438.  Sir  Leo   Chiozza  Money :    With   regard   to 
the  miners  in  New  South  Wales,  was  there  a  miners' 
strike  when  your  Government  was  in  power? — There 
were  two  when  I  was  in  office. 

19.439.  Was      the      strike      broken?— What      does 
"  broken  "  mean? 

19.440.  Was     it    a     failure?      Were     very     strong 
measures    taken    by    your    Government    against    the 
strikers? — The  strike  in  1908  was  settled.    The  miners 
were   told   that   if  they   would   return   to   work    the 
Government  would  appoint  a  tribunal  to  investigate 
their  grievance  without   delay.     They  went  back   to 
work,  and  the  tribunal  was  appointed.     There  was  a 
much  larger  and  longer-sustained  strike  in   1908  or 
early  in  1910,  which  lasted  for  ten  or  eleven  weeks, 
I  think.     In  that  case  the  miners  declined  to  accept 
either  a  Board  or  Royal  Commission,  and  stood  out, 
and  eventually  the  Government  took  steps,  under  tho 
Arbitration  Act,   to  prosecute  the  delegate  board  or 
ringleaders.     They  were  convicted,  and  shortly  after 
that  the  strike  did  come  to  an  end. 

19.441.  Did    some    of    them    find    thoir    way    into 
prison  ?— Yes. 

19.442.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:    I  want  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions  about  New  South  Wales.     I   asked   a 
question   of    you  with    regard    to   the   effect    of    the 
management  of  the  railways  by  the  Commissioner  that 
were  appointed,  and  I  think  you  said  that  their  work 
had  been  efficient? — The  Commissioners'  work. 

19.443.  Is   that   the   general   view  that   is   held    in 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales  with  regard  to  their 
work? — I  think  so,  in  so  far  as  that  the  people  would 
not  return  to  the  old  system. 

19.444.  Was  there  not  a  very  considerable   outcry 
Jiiiainst    thc-ir    management    some    time    ago    in    the 
public  press? — Yes. 

Chairman:   The  public  press  of  New  South  Wales. 


Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    Yes. 

Chairman :   We  ca.nnot  go  into  that. 

19.445.  Mr.   K.  H.  Tawney:    You  do  not  say  any- 
thing in  your  paper  about  the  ownership  of  minerals : 
could  you  tell  us  about  the  law  in  New  South  Wales:1 
— Gold  has  always  been  reserved  to  the  Crown  without 
grant,   of   course;    coal   has  gone   with   the   land.     I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  present  position  with  regard 
to  coal,    but  all   other   metals,   everything  else  since 
the  year  1909,  is  reserved. 

19.446.  That  is  to  say,  the  present  position  of  the 
law  is  that  minerals  are  not  private  property  since 
1909? — I   am  not  sure  about  coal.     I  say  all  grants 
since  then  have  reserved   metals. 

19.447.  You   are  not   sure   about  coal? — I   am   not 
quite  sure. 

19.448.  Could  you  find  out  for  us?     Has  tho  ques- 
tion   been    discussed    in   your   State    at   all?--Yes,    J 
think  that  the  change  in  the  condition  of  grants  was 
the  outcome  of  public  discussion. 

19.449.  Have  you  any  experience  or  views  one  way 
or  the  other? — I   think   it   is  desirable  in   these  dayn 
to  adopt  a  uniform  policy  for  the  future  and  reserve 
all  minerals  for  the  Crown.. 

19.450.  Yoti  think  in  the  future  all  minerals  should 
be  reserved  to  the  Crown? — Yes. 

19.451.  Chairman:    I  have  been  asked  to   ask  you 
two  questions.     First  of  all,  what  office  did  you  hold 
during  the  strike?     Were  you  in  office  then? — I  was 
Premier. 

19.452.  The  only  other  question  I  want  to  ask  you 
is  this.     If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  your 
Conclusion  number  three:    "  In  either  case  the  State 
can    successfully    intervene    only    if    the    control    is 
directly  undertaken  by  an  independent  Board  entirely 
free   from   political    influence,     although     eventually 
answerable  to  Parliament."     Sir  Adam  Nimmo  asked 
you  some  very  important  questions  on  ithat,  but  I  want 
to   supplement  these   questions.     Have  you    anything 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  inde- 
pendent Board?     Let  me  suggest  to  you  the  sort  of 
thing    I    mean.     On  that   independent   Board   would 
there   be    found    representatives   of    (a)    the    miners, 
(ft)     the    consumers,     and     (c)     the    management    or 
managers  of  the  various  collieries?      How    was     the 
independent  Board  composed? — I  think  representation 
of  all  interests'  affected  would  be  helpful ;  but  certainly 
you   want  somebody  on  the  Board  who  is  a  man  of 
business  too. 

19.453.  Finally    with    regard  to   the    railways   that 
Sir  Adam  Nimmo  was  asking  you  about  do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  with  regard  to  that?- -I  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

19.454.  I  am  very  much  obl'ged    to    you    for    the 
assistance  you  have  given  us? — May  I  give  the  figures 
with  regard  to  the  coal  wages? 

19.455.  Yes,    the   figures    which    were   left   out? — I 
got  these  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
in  the  last  few  days.     The  wages  for  miners  and  coal 
getters  until  recently  in  1918  worked  out  at  a  mini- 
mum  of    10s.    lid.    per   shift,    but   individual   miners 
made   from   15s.   to   25s.   per  shift.     The  coal   prices, 
large  and  small  combined,   for  the  Northern  district 
f.o.b.  was  13s.  8d.  per  ton ;  the  Southern  district  13s. 
The  average,  value  at  pit's  mouth  for  the  whole  of 
the  1918  output  was  10s.  lid.  per  ton.     The  Common- 
wealth has  recently  proposed   an   increase  of  2s.   9d. 
in  the  Northern  field,  2s.  6d.  in  the  Southern,  2s.  6d. 
in   the  West,   following  upon   an  increase  in   miners' 
wages  of  23^  per  cent,   for  shift  miners,   and   15  per 
cent,    for    contract    miners.        That    is    the    position 
to-day. 

19.456.  Mr.     Herbert     Smith:      When     you     say 
"  miners  "  do  you  include  all  the  coal  getters  or  all 
in  the  pit? — The  coal  getters'   wages  were  10s.   lid. 
per  shift. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman  :  I  have  now  to  interpose,  with  your 
roiiM'iit,  a  witness  rather  out  of  his  order  on  the 
export  trade  part  of  the  case.  He  has  been  sent  to 


France  and  may  not  be  back  here  in  time.  He  is 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  speaks  with  regard  to  Mon- 
mouthshire and  South  Wales  export  trade. 


MINI:  I  Ks    Ot    KVIDKNCK. 


Hi    I/a//,  11)19.] 


Mr.  THOMAS  JOSEPH  CALLAUHAN. 


i     ...     .  , 


Mr.  THOMAS  JOSBPH  CALLAGHAN,  aworn  and  examined. 


n  :    With  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will 

Mi      K\an    \\illiiiiiiB  to  oross-exumine,  he  i»  our 

South    \\ale.s  expert,   and  Mr.   Frank   Hodgou,  who  ia 

South   \\ale.s  ulao. 


Thomas  Joseph  Callaghan  will  state:  — 

"  1.  II.  dent  of  Cardiff  Chamber  of   Coiu- 

.iniaii  .it  Souih  Wales  Coal  Exporters' 

i. it  ion.    Chairman   of    L.    Gueret,    Limited,    and 

Importing   Firms,    and   Vice-Chairman   of   the 

al    K\,c:a.ive  Committee  for  the  supply  of  Cool 

to  l''rinee  and  Italy. 

9. 


Swansea,  and  Newport,  appointed  at  a  Meeting  held 
in  tho  Council  Chamber  of  Cardiff  Chamber  of  Com- 
e  on  Monday,  the  3rd  March,  1919,  and  represents 
tin-  Coal  i:\porters  of  the  whole  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire. 


1 10,,,   Am,  M,  .,  has  incrouHod  by   110,000,000  tutu,  and 
our  output  has  decreased  by  OO.i-  in. 

I1  01  m, -i  U   \\  an,.*,  did  not  much  foar  Aiin-ii.an  ,  on, 
pet  u  ion,  as   in   this  country   w«  always  le  Id   a  groat 
advantage  ,,\ei    America  by  reason  oi'ou,   sup,  i 
in  tonnage.      Now,  turnover,  things  are  dill. 
Americana  have  and  arc  building  a  largo  men  am  dc 
fleet,  and  if  this  is  maintained,  an  HOOIIIH  at  leant  L 
our  tonnage  superiority,  and  the, 
to  meet  their  competition,  is  seriously  ,  nd  ,n,  .rod. 

According  to  Lloyds  Register  Shipbuilding  Id-turns 
the  tonnage  under  construction  on   .Mm eh  :il«i, 
throughout  the  world  was  7,7Uo.2iiii  ton*,  ol  which  th.- 
I'nited  States  are  building  4,186,623  tons. 

Already  we  are  hearing  of  ('.l.F.  offers  not  only  in 
South  America  but  in  different  European  countries  at 
low  prices. 

8.  Witness  will  emphasise  the  effect  on  the  Trump 
Shipping  Trade  of  a  reduction  of  output  of  10  per 


3.   Witness  has  himself  been  engaged  in  tho  Foreiei 

Coal   Kxport  Trade  of  South  Wales'  for  the  whole  of  Jfnt-»°r  roughly  based  on  1913  figures  of  3,000,000  for 

his  life,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business  S°ru     Wales  and  28,000,000  for  the  U.K. 

in  all  its  branches.  lh.ls  lo88.  ot  bulk  cargo  to  our  shipowning  trade  will 


4.  Tho  prosperity  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon. the  Export 
Trade  in  Coal.     The  principal  industries  apart  from 
the  Coal  Trade  are  the  Railways  and  Docks,  the  Ship 
Repairing  and  Patent  Fuel  Industries,  and  the  Iron 
and  Steel  and  Tinplate  Trades,  but  of  these  Cardiff 
itself  is  almost  completely  a  one  trade  port,  and  em- 
ployment depends  practically  entirely  upon  the  Coal 
Trade  and  its  complements  in  the  shape  of  Railways 
and  Wot.  and  Dry  Docks,  so  that  any  increase  of  price 
which  affects  the  output  of  coal  reacts  prejudicially 
upon     employment    throughout    the    whole    district, 
ailectiiig   Hailwaymon,    Tippers,   Trimmers,    Ship   Re- 
pairers,   Patent    Fuel    Workers,    Shippers,    Seamen, 
Dockers,  Dock  Labourers,  and  many  others. 

To  show  the  importance  of  these  trades  to  the  Port 
of  Cardiff  (Bute,  Penarth,  and  Barry),  witness  will  put 
in  a  statement  (Table  A)  showing  the  relative  figures 
of  Kxport  and  Inland  Coal  Traffic  on  the  three  local 
Railways,  i.e.,  Taff  Vale,  Rhymney,  and  Barry  Rail- 
ways, for  the  3  years  prior  to  the  War,  which  shows 
that  the  percentages  were  as  follows :  — 

Per  Per 

cent.  cent. 

Tali  Vale  Railway  ...  Shipments  93}  Inland  6§ 
Rhymnoy  Railway  ...  Shipments  79  Inland  21 

Barry  Railway Shipments  98        Inland     2 

In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Taff  Vale  carries  nearly  as  much  total  coal 
on  its  123  miles  as  either  the  Great  Western,  Midland, 
and  L.  &  N.W.  Railways  with  nearly  2,000  miles  of 
line. 

5.  For  the  ten  years  ending  31st  December,  1913, 
Witness  will  give  the  total  output  of  coal  from  the 
South   Wales  and   Monmouthshire  Coalfield   and  tho 
quantities  shipped.     (Table  "  B.") 

6.  He  will  also  name  the  principal  market-,  to  which 
the    Foreign   Exports  were   sent   from   1906   to  1913. 
(Table  "  C.") 

During  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  foreign  market  for  Welsh  coal 
to  a  shorter  range,  and  practically  by  the  year  1913 
the  principal  markets  were  France,  Italy,  the  Argen- 
tine, Brazil,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  reason  for  tho  contraction  of  the  range  of 
markets  was  the  competition  of  the  German,  Ameri- 
can, Japanese,  Australian.  South  African,  and  Indian 
coal.  Competition  in  normal  times  is  so  keen  that 
\\  it  ness  has  often  lost  or  secured  valuable  contracts 
for  a  difference  of  2d.  per  ton. 

7.  Witness  desires  to  emphasise  tho  fact  that  the 
Mipremacy  of  Welsh  coal  is  not  to-day  so  complete  as 
it  was  in  tho  past. 

In  the  future  Witness  fears  that  we  shall  have  to 
ejirouiil.-r  much  more  serious  competition  from 
America.  The  Americans  have  now,  largely  owing 
to  the  dhersion  of  our  coal  to  France  and  Italy 
during  the  war,  got  an  entry  into  different  markets, 
"illy  South  America,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
dislodge  them.  During  the  war  the  output  of  coal 


entail  an  increase  in  the  homeward  freights  for  food 
and  raw  materials.  A  tramp  steamer  calculates  her 
revenue  and  expenses  on  the  round  voyage  out  and 
home,  and  if,  owing  to  lack  of  markets  and  therefore 
employment  for  her,  she  cannot  get  an  outward  freight 
or  has  to  take  an  economically  low  outward  freight, 
she  has  to  make  it  up  by  the  homeward  freights  being 
increased. 

9.  Witness  desires  to  explain  shortly  the  functions 
of  the  exporter— 

(a)  It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  exporter  by 
means  of  houses  abroad,  foreign  agencies, 
travellers,  and  correspondents  to  keep  in 
the  closest  touch  with  the  requirements  of 
the  consumers  in  the  different  foreign 
countries. 

(6)  To  ascertain  the  periods  of  the  year,  the  quan- 
tities and  the  qualities  and  mixtures  of  the 
coals  which  are  required  by  the  consumers 
in  different  countries. 

On  this  head  experience  shows  that  the 
class  of  coal  which  is  suitable  for  a  con- 
sumer in  one  country  is  often  entirely  un- 
suitable for  a  consumer  in  another  country, 
even  when  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  exporter  is  thus  enabled  through  his 
experience  to  provide  a  market  by  means  of 
suitable  mixtures  of  coal  for  inferior  elav- 
coals  for  which  otherwise  there  would  be 
little  inducement  to  develop  the  output. 

(c)  To   deliver  coal  from   port  of  discharge  into 

consumers'  works  inland. 

(d)  The  exporter,  especially  when  shipping  small 

coal,  has  frequently  to  purchase  20  to  50 
parcels  from  different  collieries. 

(e)  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  ex- 

porter to  bave  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  freight  markets  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  this  market  and  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  supplying  tonnage  at  the  timo  and 
place  at  which  it  is  required  to  receive  the 
output  from  the  colliery. 

(/)  In  connection  with  his  duties  the  exporter 
provides  a  large  and  essential  amount  of 
working  capital. 

This  working  capital   is  required  for  the  following 
purposes,  i.t — 

The  exporter  pays  the  colliery  within  seven  days 
but  does  not  collect  from  the  ultimate  consumer  for 
varying  periods  up  to  six  months,  and  in  this  way 
the  exporter  finances  the  business  during  the  inter- 
vening period. 

The  working  capital  is  also  required  for  the  pay- 
ment of  insurance  nearly  always  for  payment  of  the 
usual  one-third  advance  of  freight  at  the  port  of 
loading,  and  often  for  the  payment  of  the  whole 
freight. 

10.  Witness  will  state  that  for  the  five  years  prior 
to  the  war  the  respective  f.o.b.  price  of  Welsh  coal  ami 
the     freights    to    the    principal     markets    nere     M 
follows :  — 
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F.O.B.  Price. 

Port 

River 

Best 

Best 

Freights 

Freights 

Said. 

Plate. 

Large. 

Smalls. 

1909 

16     0 

9     2 

4  11 

6     6 

5     9 

10  11 

1910 

1C     5 

8     8 

5     Oi 

6     8} 

6     0 

15     4J 

1911 

17     8 

9     3 

4   11 

8     1 

7     5J 

17     4 

1912 

18     1 

11     3 

6     9 

11     8 

11     2 

20     5i 

1913 

20     3 

12     6 

5     9 

8     8 

6     2 

17     4 

Witness   will    also   give    the   present  freights    and 
prices,  which  are  (as  controlled) :  — 


19!9. 

France  and 

40    0 

28    6 

19    6 

47     6 

47     6 

— 

Italy. 
Neutrals... 

50    0 

28    6 

— 

— 

— 

45-50 

11.  At  tho  present  time  the  Americans  are  selling 
their  coal  at  approximately  6  dollars  per  ton  f.o.b., 
and   controlled    freight    is   18Jj    dollars   River   Plate, 
19^  dollars  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

12.  Witness  will  say  that  although  for  the  present, 
under   abnormal   conditions,    certain   markets    might 
bear  an  increase  of  cost,  the  competition  with  foreign 
countries  may  at  any  moment  become  so  severe  that 
not  only  will  an  increase  not  be  maintainable,  but  a 
reduction  in  present  prices  will  have  to  be  made. 

13.  Coal  from  the  South  Wales  coalfield  is  subject  to 
foreign  competition  in  the  following  markets:  — 

(o)  French  Market. — Subject  to  the  competition 
of  German,  Belgian  and  American  coal. 

(b)  Italian  Market. — German  and  American. 

(c)  Mediterranean   Market. — Subject    principally 

to  competition  of  American  coal. 

(d)  Scandinavian  Market — Subject   to   competi- 

tion of  German  and  American  coal. 

(e)  Far  Eastern  Market. — Subject  to  competition 

of  Japanese  and  Indian  coal. 

(/)  South  America  (East). — Subject  to  competi- 
tion of  American  and  to  a  small  extent  to 
South  African  coal. 

(y)  South  America  (West). — Subject  to  competi- 
tion of  American  and  Australian  coal. 

14.  In  considering  the  competition  of  German  coal 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  German  Exchange 
is  so  much  against  that  country  that  Germany  will  lie 
forced  to  largely  increase  her  foreign  exports  of  raw 
material,   and  particularly  coal. 

15.  Foreign  Depots. 

The  establishment  and  feeding  of  foreign  coaling 
depots  is  an  important  element  in  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  coal  trade. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  coaling  depots  are  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  public  and  National  interest  that  this 
position  of  predominance  in  the  carrying  markets  of 
the  world  should  be  maintained. 

The  depot  owners  have  expended  many  millions  of 
pounds  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  laying  down  of 
plant  and  machinery,  wharves,  tugs,  lighters,  and 
other  conveniences  for  facilitating  the  depot  business 
both  in  respect  of  the  rapid  bunkering  of  vessels  and 
in  tho  distribution  of  coal  on  shore  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  depots  themselves. 

16.  Another  important  feature  of  the  depot  business 
is  that  any  increase  in  the  price  at  which  coal  can  be 
sold  at  the  depot  will   increase  the  cost  of  running 
steamers   and  thereby   increases  the  general  cost  of 
freights  on  food  and  raw  materials  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  shipowner  knows  that  he  has 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  bunker  coal  (which  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  coat  of  running  his  steamer) 
he  is  compelled  to  ask  a  higher  freight  than  if  he 
could  buy  bunkers  cheaply. 

This  increase  of  freight  naturally  reacts  upon  the 
cost  of  all  goods  imported  from  abroad  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

17.  Mixing  of  Coal. 

Twenty  years  ago  thero  was  little  or  no  mixing  of 
coal,  but  during  that  period"  the  foreign  demand  has 
required  coal  to  be  provided  to  produce  certain  cal- 


orific results,  and  the  result  has  been  that  many  large 
contracts  such  as  those  of  the  Italian  State  Railways, 
French  Railways,  and  others  comprise  a  bale  of  so 
many  tons  of  coal  conditioned  to  contain  a  certain 
specific  analysis  which  is  set  out  in  the  contract. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  merchant  exporter  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  coals  from  the  different 
collieries  in  various  portions  of  the  coalfield,  all  of 
which  vary,  with  the  different  seams  in  the  different 
collieries. 

The  merchant  with  this  knowledge  is  able  to  make 
provision  for  a  mixture  of  coals  which  meets  the 
precise  terms  and  the  analysis  required  by  the  foreign 
consumer. 

This  again  is  a  function  which  no  one  colliery  pro- 
prietor or  central  body  could  efficiently  perform  with- 
out setting  up  a  very  large  and  expensive  organisation 
which  would  have  to  be  trained  over  a  number  of 
years. 

18.  Witness  is  of  opinion  that  to  ensure  progressive 
development  of  the  coal  industry  it  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve private  initiative.  He  submits  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  under  private  ownership  in  the 
past  has  been  such  as  to  deserve  well  of  the  country. 

Table  D  shows,  in  periods  of  5  years,  how  the  indus- 
try has  progressed  both  in  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire and  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole. 

Witness  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  system  of  dual 
control  in  the  management,  as  this  in  his  opinion 
would  be  injurious  to  the  country,  to  the  mines,  and 
to  the  miners.  Witness  trusts  that  some  scheme 
acceptable  to  the  miners  may  be  put  forward  by  the 
coalowners  which,  while  safeguarding  the  afore- 
mentioned points,  will  give  the  miners  a  share  in  the 
results  of  their  labour. 

Table  A. 

COAL  INDUSTRY  COMMISSION. 
SOUTH  WAT.ES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  EXPORTERS 
Statement  showing  the  proportion  of  Shipment  and  Inland  Coal  carried 
•   on  South  Wales  Railway*. 


M-^' 

& 

Year. 

Total 
tons. 

For 
shipment. 
Tons. 

Inland. 
Tons. 

ercenta 
hipmen 

ercenta; 
inland. 

d,  m 

PM 

Taff  Vale  Railway  :— 

1911  

17.186,093 

16,026,623 

1,159,470 

92-77 

7-23 

1912  

17,497.617 

Hi.390.fl90 

1,106,618 

93-25 

6'75 

1913  

19,392,267 

18,044,699 

1,347,568 

92-54 

7'46 

Rhymney  Railway:  — 

1911  

8,789.999 

6.908.761 

1.881.238 

72-77 

27  '23 

1912  

8.426,936 

6595,222 

1,831,714 

72-24 

27'76 

1913  

9,557,231 

7,483,011 

2,074,220 

72'29 

27-71 

Barry  Railway  :— 

1911  

9.313,404 

9,095,613 

217,791 

97-60 

2"40 

1912  

9,926,407 

9,689,419 

236,988 

97-55 

2'46 

1913  

11,201,336 

11,005,172 

196,463 

98'22 

T78 

Note — Some  of  above  coal  may  have  been  banded  from  one 
Company  to  another  before  shipment 

Table  B. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Production  and  Exports  from 
South  Wales  Coalfield. 


Exports, 

Foreign 

(including 

Year 

Output. 

Coke.  Pat- 
ent Fuel, 
and  Bunk- 
er* on 

Coastwise 
(including 
Bunkers). 

foreign- 

going 

steamers). 

1904 

43,730,415 

26,104,822 

4,435,333 

1905 

43,203,071 

25,328,471 

4,399,875 

1906 

47,055,969 

29,100,845 

4.452.450 

1907 

49,978,196 

31,572,608 

4,409,012 

1908 

50,227,113 

31,269,876 

4,530,541 

1909 

50,363,937 

31,480,959 

4,637,722 

1910 

48,899,982 

31,022,257 

4,644,239 

Camhrian 

S 

trike 

1911 

50,200,727 

30,727,013 

4,284,669 

National 

Strike 

1912 

50,116,264 

31,776,656 

3,889,109 

1913 

56,830,072 

36,782,277 

3,577,583 

Total 
Shipped. 


30,540,155 
29,628,346 


35,981,620 
35,800,417 
36,118,681 
35,«66,496 

35,011,682 

35,685,765 
40,359,860 
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Table  C. 

FOREIGN  EXPORTS. 


190(1 

1909 
1910 

litll 
1912 

wn 


5,758,70'-" 


7_24f>,887 


( 


4,7*7,71X1 
4,904,7511 
5110,441 


6,067.709 
5,309,374 


Argent 


2.061,275 
3,728,046 


3,194,761 


l.l'.-V.I.Hlll 

1,767,177 


1,903,308 


1,982,536 


ri 
1 


901,701 
810,311 


918,029 


NOyen 

1,051,400 


504,912 
541.662 
620,437 
54.V191 
547,912 


649,146 
782,212 


1,057,171 

1,268,800 
i,:!!1.-,.  in 
1,389,717 
1,619,110 


Table  D. 

PRODUCTION. 
Comparative  Statement  of  the  Output   of  Coal  from 
\\'nlfK  CiHifyif'lil  mid   United  Kingdom. 


South  Wale?. 


United  Kingdom. 


1889 

28,064,000 

176,917,000 

1890 

29,415,000 

181,614,000 

1891 

29,993,000 

185,479,000 

1892 

31,207,000 

181,787,000 

1893 

30,155,000 

164,326,000 

Average  for  5  years 

29,767,000 

178,024,000 

1894 

33,418,000 

188,277,000 

1895 

33,040,000 

189,661,000 

1896 

33,868,000 

195,361,000 

1897 

35,806,000 

202,130,000 

1898 

26,724,000 

202,055,000 

Average  for  5  years 

32,671,000 

195,497,000 

1899 

39,870,000 

220,095,000 

1900 

39,328,000 

225,181,000 

1901 

39,209,000 

219,047,000 

1902 

41,306,000 

227,095,000 

1903 

42,154,000 

230,334,000 

Average  for  5  years 

40,373,000 

224,350,000 

1904 

43,730,000 

232,428,000 

19U5 

4:i,203,000 

236,111,000 

1906 

47,056,000 

251,051,000 

1907 

49,978,000 

267,813,000 

1908 

50,227,000 

261,512,000 

Average  for  5  years 

46,839,000 

249,783,000 

1909 

50,364,000 

263,758,000 

1910 

48,700,000 

264,433,000 

1911 

50,201,000 

271,892,000 

1912 

50,116,000 

260,398,000 

1913 

56,830,000 

•387,412,000 

Average  for  5  years 

51,242,000 

269,578,000 

1914 

53,880,000 

265,664,000 

1915 

50,453,000 

253,206,000 

1916 

52,081,000 

256,375,000 

1917 

48,508,000 

248,473,000 

Increase  from  1899 

to  1913  (15  years) 

16,960,000 

67,317,000 

Increase  from  1889 

to  1913  (25  years) 

28,766,000 

110,495,000 

19,457.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Your  proof  is  so  clear 
and  convincing  there  is  very  little  I  want  to  ask  you 
upon  it.  I  think  you  have  clearly  shown  the  exporter 
and  coal  merchant  is  not  a  parasite,  but  performs 
important  functions? — That  is  my  view. 

19,438.  The  export  trade  in  South  Wales  and  other 
districts  is  duo  entirely  to  the  personal  initiative  and 
property  of  the  exporter? — Very  largely  indeed. 
They  were  the  pioneers  of  the  trade  in  all  countries. 

1  !).!.">!>.  Do  you  attach  a  great  deal  of  value  to  the 
personal  element  iri  connrction  with  your  export 
trade? — Undoubtedly. 


19.460.  Is  there  any  powibility  of  our  export  tradn 
being  carried  »n  a*  ..ffiriontly  if  tlior..  in  nutmnnlina- 

""I  mean  th«  production  part  l.ut.  t),., 
export  part?  -I  think,  with  regard  to  imtionnlii.tion 
t.l>"io  IH  any  industry  which  ought  not  to  bo 
nationalised,  it  is  the  coal  trade,  brcaiMe  it  M  not 
an  industry  that  is  self-contained  Tli-ro  may  bo 
nn  argument  with  regard  to  the  nationalisation  of 
railways,  but  oral,  especially  so  far  M  South  Walnn 
is  concerned,  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  export 
trade  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  extreme  folly. 

19.461.  It   is  a  trade  that  demands  flexibility  and 
rapidity  of  movement  P— Not  only  so  but  we  have  to 
compete  acutely  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  im- 
mediate  effect,   in  my  opinion,  of  the  nationalisation 
of    the    collieries   would    be    to    give    an    advantage 
to    America    and    Germany,    assuming    they    do    not 
nationalise,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  fear  of 
that  in  America,  in  their  competition  with  us. 

19.462.  There  has  been  an  argument  used  that  ex- 
porters have  a  competition   between  themselves  with 
regard  to  prices,  and  as  high  a  price  is  not  being 
got  for  the  coal  by  the  coal  owners  as  might  otherwise 
be  got?— The  coal   exporter   pays  the  market   pri.-.-. 
whatever  it   is.     Whatever   the  market   price  of  the 
day  is  he  has  to  pay  that  to  the  colliery  owner. 

19.463.  I    speak  more   of    the    price  he    gets    from 
abroad? — You  mean  he  may  sell  at  a  cheap  price? 

19.464.  He  may  cut  the  price  to  get  the  order  in 
competition   with   a    fellow   competitor? — That  often 
happens;  he  makes  a  mistake  when  he  takes  a  con- 
tract and  finds  he  has  to  pay  the  colliery  afterwards 
a  much  higher  price  if  the  market  price  is  higher. 

19.465.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  price  that  is  got  in 
that    way    after    competition    is    reflecting    on    the 
colliery  owner  ultimately?— I  do  not  think  so.     The 
colliery  owners  really  look  to  the  exporter  as  a  buyer 
of  coal,   and   that  buyer   pays   whatever  the  colliery 
price  is  at  the  time  the  contract  is  made.     There  is 
no  compulsion  on  the  colliery  owner.     He  is  as  open 
to  judge  as  the  exporter.     He  may  refuse  to  make  a 
contract,  .and  say    :    "I  think  the  market  is  going 
to  rise  and  I  will  not  contract,  and  I  will  only  sell 
to  you  from  hand  to  mouth." 

19.466.  Would  you  fear  some  kind  of  organisation 
between  exporters   to  limit  competition  in  this  way 
or  to  control  it  for  the  export  trade? — It  would  be 
very  difficult.     I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done,  we 
are  constantly  in  competition  for  different  contracts 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.     I  do  not  think  any 
such  combination  could  be  made  amongst  exporters. 
It  has  been  tried  occasionally  but  it  has  been  rarely 
successful. 

19.467.  It  looks  all   right  on   paper?— It  looks   all 
right  on  paper,   but  there  is  somebody  breaks  away 
and  cuts  in. 

19.468.  In   practice  it   is   a   thing  very  difficult   to 
carry  out? — Yes. 

19.469.  In  fact,  even  during  control  there  has  been 
difficulty  at  certain  periods  to  keep  people  from  rather 
evading  the  Order? — That  is  so. 

19.470.  In  yonr  view  the  best  way  to'carry  on  the 
export  industry  is  as  in  the  past  by  free  competition 
by  those  engaged  in  it? — Certainly. 

19.471 .  As  far  as  South  Wales  is  concerned,  are  there 
many  unnecessary  people  who  handle  the  coal  betwi-vn 
the   coalowner   and  the  ultimate  exporter? — I   think 
there  is  nobody — occasionally  there  are  some   people 
who  buy  coal  on  the  market  and  sell  it  again  on  the 
market. 

19.472.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  elimination  of 
those  people? — That  is   a  matter  for  the  ooalownera 
entirely.    If  they  like  to  employ  them  they  can,  but 
they  need  not. 

19.473.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  coalo\vners  em- 
ploying them? — They  neod  not  sell  to  them.    That  i» 
what  I  mean  by  employing.       They  employ  them  by 
selling  to  them. 

19.474.  You   are   largely   interested   in  patent  fuel 
works  ? — Yes. 

19.475.  There  has  been   a  very  big  development  in 
patent  fuel  in  South  Wales? — Yes,  we  were  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  patent  fuel  in  South  Wales. 

Ii9,476.  The  late  head  of  your  firm  was  the  pioneer 
in  South  Wales?— I  will  not  say  the  pioneer.  He 
started  over  50  years  ago.  He  was  a  Frenchman. 
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He  came  from  a  French  fuel  works  and  brought  the 
system  over  here  and  started  a  fuel  works. 

19.477.  And  at   the  present  moment  do   you  know 
whether  there  are  prospects  of  expansion  in  the  manu- 
facture of  patent  fuel?— Yes,  we  arranged  to  take  12 J 
acres  of  land  to  huild  large  fuel  works  at  Barry.    That 
was   before   the   war.       Everything    is   stopped   now. 
During  the  war  we  could  not  build,  and  since  the  war 
we  are  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  this  Commission 
and  what  Parliament  decides.     Then  we  shall  go  on 
with  the  development. 

19.478.  There  are  other  people  in  the  same  position  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

19.479.  At   a   former  stage  of   this   Commission  we 
heard  a  great   deal    about   the  working    of    wagons. 
What  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  getting  the  most 
out  of  wagons  in  South  Wales  in  your  opinion?— It  is 
a  question  I  have  not  considered  specially. 

Chairman:  May  I  suggest  that  this  is  one  of  the 
units  we  are  going  to  attack  afterwards  and  we  need 
not  trouble  about  it  now. 

19.480.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    You   are   Vice-Chair- 
man   of   the   Central   Executive    Committee    for    the 
supply  of  coal  to  France  and  Italy  ? — Yes. 

19.481.  In  1916  prices  had  soared  up  considerably 
for  the  export  trade? — Before  the  Limitation  Scheme? 

19.482.  Yes.— Yes. 

19.483.  With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  price  made 
to  France  and   Italy,  there  was  no   increase  of   the 
price  until  after  the  Government  control  was  estab- 
lished?—That  is  so. 

19.484.  The   price    was   maintained? — At   30s.,    for 
the  best  coal  and  it  was  a  pretty  universal  price  at 
that  time. 

19.485.  That  price  was  reduced  from  something  con- 
siderably higher  than  30s.  ?— Yes,  60s.  or  60s. 

19.486.  That  price  was  reduced  voluntarily? — Yos. 

19.487.  Since  then  it  has  been  put  up  by  the  Coal 
Controller?— That  is  so. 

19.488.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  as  a 
coalowner  as  well? — Yes. 

19.489.  Not  always  a  fortunate  one? — Unfortunate- 
ly not. 

19.490.  You   have   lost   a   great  deal   of   money   in 
collieries? — I  and  my  firm,  as  coalowners  25  years  ago, 
I  should  think,  were  working  the  Rhondda  Merthyr 
colliery,    and    after  working    it    for   about   10   years 
it  was  abandoned   at  a  loss  of   £80,000   or  £85,000. 
Then  we  had  a  similar  experience  in  your  neighbour- 
hood,  at  Gueret's   Graigola.        There   we  worked,    I 
forget  how  many  years,  but  about  ten  at  a  lose.     Not 
that  the  ooal  was  not  cheap  to  work,  it  was  cheap  and 
good   but   it  was  very  email,   nearly  all  small;   after 
going  on  we  got  tired  of  it  and  abandoned.     On  that 
the  loss  was  something  like  £105,000,  the  loss  in  work- 
ing and  capital  expenditure.     That  has  come  to  my 
mind.     I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.     Evidence 
has   been  given   that   the  profits  of  the  coalmining 
industry  have  been,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  9 
or  9J  per  cent.,  I  do  not  think  losses  such  as  that, 
and  that  is  act  the  only  one,  there  are  several  others 
the  Naval  Colliery  is  similar,  but  I  will  mention  that 
later — I   do  not  think   in  that  profit   of   9   per   cent, 
or  9-J  per  cent,  whichever  the  evidence  was1  given  as 
the  average  of  the  coal  industry,  the  losses  of  collieries 
such  as  ours,   and  ours  was  only  one   experience   of 
many,  which  have  been  taken  into  account      I  men- 
tioned the  Naval  Colliery.     I  am  the  Chairman  of  the 
Naval   Colliery  Company.     The  Naval   Colliery  Com- 
pany has  had  a  very  chequered  history.    The  original 
people  who  sunk  the  mine  lost— I  do  not  know  it  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  but  we  asked  one  of  the 

2f™™ntVrrLne™id  tlley  lost  any*'""*?  between 

.€100,000  and  £150,000.     Then  a  company  was  formed 

*  nine  gentlemen  of  whom  the  founder  of  our  com 

was  one   and   they    put   together   £60,000   and 

worked  it  for  10  years.     They  lost  all  their  capital 

«in3»     '72*    working   losses.    th*.Y   lost   about 
£110,000,  and  they  would   not  go  on.     We  were  the 

ihipping  agents  and  we  advanced  certain  moneys   and 
ratl        than  see  that  money  go  we  took  on  the  colliery 
for  the  value  of  our  mortgages. 
_   19,491.  Your  point  is  that  the  figure  of  9  per  cent 

s  an  average  of  the  profits  without  deduction  of  the 
loeeea?  -Yea,  »o  it  seems  to  me, 


19.492.  Those  losses  have   not  been   considered? — I 
think  not.     I  should  like  to  ask  the  question — it  is  an 
important    question    and    being   raised   all  over    the 
country — if  the  losses  which  have  been  sustained  Jiavo 
been  taken  account  of  by  the  Treasury  officials  who 
gave  the  information. 

19.493.  With   regard   to  the  regularity  of   working 
of  the  pits  we  have  had  some  discussion  on  this  Com- 
mission about  that — I  mean  stocking.     Do  you  think 
there  are  any  mines  in  South  Wales  where  better  regu- 
larity can  be  obtained? — I  do  not  'think  it  is  possible 
to  stock  coal.     Coal   would  deteriorate  if  stocked,    if 
you   mean   by  stocking  putting  on  the  bank.     There 
is  not  the  room  at  most  collieries  to  stock  coal.     You 
have  to  put  it  into  trucks. 

19.494.  Would   nationalised  ownership  or  any   sort 
of  unified  ownership  affect  the  regularity  of  working? 
— It  would  not,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  collieries  in  South 
Wales  are  concerned.     The  geological  conditions  for- 
bid; our  collieries  are  in  narrow  valleys'  and  there  is 
not  the  room  to  stock  coal. 

19.495.  No  system  of  underworking  or  community  of 
working   would    improve  the   question    of    regulating 
apart   from   stocking? — I    would  not   say    that    abso-. 
lutely,  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable. 

19.496.  Baths  were  put  up   at  patent  fuel  works? 
Chairman:    Patent   fuel   works  stand   in   rather   a 

different  position.     There  there  was  the  pitch  cancer. 
By  all  means  ask  the  question. 

19.497.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  You  have  had  by  law  to 
put   up   baths1?— After   the   departmental   enquiry   of 
the  Home  Office  all  the  fuel  works  had  to  put  them 
up. 

19.498.  There  is  an  obligation  to  put  them  up? Yes. 

19.499.  Is  there  an  obligation  upon  the  man  to  use 
them  ? — No. 

19.500.  Do  they  use  them?— No.     I  made  that  en- 
quiry last  week.     My  brother,  the  manager,  said  they 
are   not  used   except    for    washing   their   hands    anil 
faces ;  they  never  use  them  as  baths,  simply  as  lava- 
tories. 

19.501.  What  sort  of   baths   are  they?— The  baths 
wo    were   ordered  to   put   up,    complete  with  drying 
places  for  the  clothes  and  shower  baths  and  so  forth. 

19.502.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  have  not  many  ques- 
tions',  because  this  question  of  export  has  been  gone 
into   by    previous   witnesses    from   South    Wales;    Sir 
Thomas  Watson  for  example.     There  are  one  or  two 
questions  in  connection  with  your  answers  to  Mr.  Evan 
Williams.     You  find  the  export  trade  more  profitable 
than  the  production  of  coal? — Certainly. 

19.503.  You    abandoned    production    in    favour    of 
distribution? — We  have  not  abandoned. 

19.504.  Are  you  still  interested  in  collieries?— Yes; 
I  said  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Colliery  Company. 

19.505.  I  thought  you   were  referring  to  collieries 
over  which  you  had  lost  £181,000  and  abandoned?— 
That    was    the     Rhondda,     Merthyr    and     Guerct's 
Graigola. 

19.506.  That   was    some   time    ago? — 25   years    ago 
since  they  were  abandoned. 

19,607.  Are  you  a  shipper? — Yes;  a  shipper  and  ex- 
porter, you  know,  are  interchangeable  terms. 

19.508.  Practically  one  and  the  same  person  are  tliav 
not? — Yes. 

10.509.  Do  you   know  that  you   aro   essentially  do- 
pendent  upon  continuous  production  of  coal  in  South 
Wales  ? — Yes. 

19.510.  And  the  prosperity  of  Cardiff  and  other  sea- 
port towns  you  mention  aro,  except  Swansea,  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  export  of  coal? — That  is  so. 

19511.  Therefore  you  would  hope  to  have  sto:nly 
production  in  coal?— Yes,  certainly  a  steady  incrr:is'<> 
such  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  if  possible. 

19.512.  I  notice  you  had  very  steady  increases  both 
in  output  and  in  the  total  shipped?— Yes. 

19.513.  You  have  had  10,000,000  more  tons  shipped 
in  1913  than  in  1914,  according  to  this  table?— Y.^ 

19,614.  You  have  not  had  much  cause  to  complain  of 
foreign  competition? — I  am  not  complaining.  What 
I  am  anxious  about  it  that  the  steady  increases  should 
continue  so  that  we  can  still  compete  abroad. 

19,515.  This  long  list  of  competitors  is  put  in 
to  remind  us  there  are  such  competitors  in  the  world. 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  oust  us  out  of  the  conl 
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market?— They  oust  us  out  of  the  particular  market. 
Tint  is  what  wo  claim.     When  they  oust  us  out  of  one 

HI'    lillll    another. 

Ill  By  timling  another  you  increased  your  total 
shippinv,  output  hy  10. (11)0,000  tons  in  10  years?— 
Happily  fur  us. 

I!i,i"il7.  In  what  sense  do  you  think  nationalisation 
df  flu-  ininrs  will  affect  you  as  exporters? — I  think 
nationalisation  of  the  mines  would  tend  to  decrease 
out |iu I  mid  not  to  increase  it. 

l!i. .MS.  \\li\:J — Because  the  initiative  of  pri\ato 
ownership  lining  absent  I  do  not  think  you  would  get 
tho  samn  output. 

i!>, .Ml).  Your  initiative  was  not  particularly  fruit- 
ful:-1— I  do  not  know;  although  we  lost  money  on  the 
we  turned  it  out.  We  could  not  go  on  in- 
definitely. 

19.520.  You  have  not  drawn  on  your  own  experience 
to    prove    initiative    is    absolutely    indispensable    in 
making  a  colliery  a  profit  concern? — I  do  not  agree. 
I  think  the  mere  fact  that  we  did  lose  on  two  col- 
liorios  £200,000  shows  that  our  initiative  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  although  we  had  to  abandon 
in  the  end. 

19.521.  That      is      a     paradoxical      remark      that 
is  rather  beyond  me,  I  confess.     I  gather  from  your 
paper,  which  is  very  interesting,  your  principal  con- 
cern is  that  nationalisation  will  so  affect  output  as 
to  influence  your  position  disadvantageous^  on  the 
markets? — Not  only  our  position,  but  the  position  of 
the  country.     The   view   I  take  is  that  exports   are 
so  essential  for  the  country  that  if  you  do  anything 
to  diminish  exports  you  are  doing  great  harm  to  the 
country.     What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  nationalisation 
will  do  that.     I  am  not  an  authority  on  what  is  going 
on  in  other  countries.     I  do  not  think  in  Germany, 
for  instance,  where  they  nationalised  the  mines,  it  has 
been  a  success  by  any  means. 

19.522.  We  have  no   material   evidence   before  the 
Commission  that  they  have  nationalised  them? — They 
have    nationalised    some    of    them.      Those   that    are 
nationalised  I  believe  are  less  successful. 

19.523.  If  the  welfare  of  South  Wales  is  dependent 
upon    continued    productivity,    can    you    see    in    the 
present  relation  between  employer  and  employed  in 
South  Wales   any   prospect  of  continued   progressive 
productivity? — I  am  bound  to  say  the  present  position 
is  most  unsatisfactory. 

19.524.  I  daresay  you  would  be  the  first  to  admit, 
of  all  the  coalfields  in  this  Kingdom  there  has  been 
a  greater  loss  of  output  through  industrial  strife  in 
South  Wales  than  in  any  of  them? — I  think  that  is 
right. 

19.525.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  South  Wales  something  different  must 
happen  from  what  is  existing  there  to-day? — Yes,  I 
agree. 

19.526.  It  may  not  surprise  you  to  know  that  thert 
has  been  458,000  workpeople  involved  in  disputes  this 
year  in  the  mining  industry,  the  principal  of  which 
has  been  in  South  Wales? — I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

19.527.  I  have  some  official  figures  which  indicate 
that  over  2,000,000  working  days  have  been  lost  alto- 
gether in  the  mining  industries  in  the  country  since 
January  of  this  year,  most  of  which  have  been  lost  in 
South  Wales.     What  do  you  suggest,  as  a  man  of  con- 
siderable experience    not    necessarily   bound   up    with 
the  Coalowners'  Association,  as  a  possible  remedy  for 
continued  production  in  South  Wales  as  against  the 
existing     system? — I     prefer     that     question     to     be 
answered    from    coalowners.      They    have    considered 
that  matter.     I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Com- 
mittee  that   is    dealing    with   this    matter.     I   think 
there  is  a  Committee  dealing  with  it,  and  I  prefer 
them  to  answer. 

19523.  That  is  exactly  .it? 

19,529.  Chairman:  Have  you  an  unbiassed  view? — 
I  should  like  to  see  some  scheme  adopted  which,  as  I 
say,  in  my  evidence,  will  give  satisfaction  ito  the  men, 
if  it  be  possible,  which  will,  first  of  all,  do  away  with 
any  question  of  nationalisation ;  do  away  with  any 
question  of  dual  control,  which  I  think  will  be  a  fatal 
thing  to  output,  and  any  scheme  which  will  arrive 


at  tluvt  end  which  will  assist  in  getting  tnoro  produo- 
I  ion  would  have  niy  strong  approval. 

19,630.  Chairman:  ('umuit  you  condescend  to  detail* 
u  littler1  Vim  urn  an  unbiassed  giMillriimn  interested 
in  tho  trade  for  many  years  and  you  tell  u,  the  prwent 
state  is  mont  uiwatiKfactory.  Cannot  you  give  u*  an 
with  regard  to  it?  It  is  quite  easy  to  say:  "  1 
hope  something  can  bo  done  «atiHfactorily."  That  is 
a  pious  opinion  and  it  does  not  assist  us.  Cannot 
you  give  us  some  sort  of  an  idea?— Any  system  by 
which  the  men  would  hove  an  Advisory  Board  or 
anything  of  that  sort  for  consultation  with  the  owners 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned— I  am  not  spunking  now 
as  a  coalowner— would  meet  with  my  approval,  and 
to  give  them  a  larger  profit  in  the  result  of  their 
work;  something  based,  not  simply  on  the  profits,  but 
on  the  production. 

19.531.  Mr.    Frank    Hodgct:    That    is    rather    dis- 
appointing to  me  «t  any  rate.    Have  you  prejudged 
the  position  of  nationalisation? — No. 

19.532.  You    have   been    struggling    mentally    in    a 
general  way  to  try  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  present 
system  can   be  altered   by  something  else  which  you 
have  not  thought  out?— It  is  not  for  me;   it  is  for 
the  conlowners  to  think  that  out. 

19.533.  If  you  had  said :  "  I  am  not  so  sure  nationa- 
lisation is  a  bad  thing  or  is  a  good  thing  "  I  should 
have   understood   your   latter   decision?— I    am   quite 
prepared  to  admit  in  nationalisation  there  are  some 
advantages. 

19.534.  Thank  you  for  that. 

Chairman:  Tell  us  what  they  are?— I  have  listened 
to  some  evidence  to-day  of  a  colliery  being  unable 
to  work  a  certain  seam  of  coal  because  it  was  not  in 
their  boundary  and  having  to  work  it  a  mile  or  two 
further  off.  Those  sort  of  things  do  undoubtedly 
happen  in  private  ownership.  They  could  be  remedied 
in  another  way,  you  could  have  a  board  without 
nationalisation,  but  nationalisation  would  be  a 
remedy  of  that  point. 

19.535.  I  do  want  your  assistance  as  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience.     You  said  just  now  you  saw  that 
nationalisation     would     produce     some     advantages 
What  are  they  ?— That  is  one. 

1.9,536.  Then  you  say  that  can  be  done  by  another 
system? — Nationalisation  would  itseif  be  a  remedy, 
as  under  that  system  coal  would  naturally  be  worked 
from  the  nearest  pit. 

19,537.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  That  is  to  say,  apart 
from  the  mines  altogether  you  would  consider  it  an 
advantage  to  have  the  minerals  nationalised? — Yes, 
that  would  meet  the  point.  I  do  think  personally  that 
the  minerals  ought  to  belong  to  the  State  just  the 
same  as  gold  and  silver  do.  I  think  the  State  ought 
to  own  the  minerals,  but  I  think  the  present  owners 
ought  to  be  amply  compensated. 

19.536.  That   is   another   matter. — That  is   unques- 
tionable. 

19.539.  I  put  to  you  this  position.     I   know   your 
position  in  South  Wales  pretty  well.     I  know  people 
expect  you  to  offer  an  opinion  because  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Principality  as  to  how  the  coal  trade  can  be 
conducted  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Principality  in 
the  future.     That  is  where  I  am  trying  to  get  you 
to  help  us.     You  agree  as  a  first  principle  the  nation- 
alisation of  the  minerals  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  provided  the  present  owners  were  adequately 
compensated? — Yes,  I  do. 

19.540.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of  miners, 
and  of  the  Welsh  miners  in  particular,  and  you  and  I 
know  tho  Welsh  miners  pretty  well,  and   in  view  of 
their  clamant  desire  to  have  some   form   of  effective 
control  in  production,  have  you  thought  that  desire,  has 
to  be  met  in  some  way  before  you  can  get  smooth  pro- 
duction and  uninterrupted  production? — No.    I  have 
not  thought  of  that.     I  have  not  been  satisfied  he  has 
that  clamant  desire  you  seem  to  think.     I  have  heard 
that  a  good  many  miners  do  not  want  nationalisation. 

19.541.  Have  you  heard  that  from  the  miners  them- 
selves?— Not  directly,  no. 

19.542.  You   have  never  heard  of   any  meeting  of 
groups  of  miners  indicating  their  opposition  to  nation- 
alisation?   No,  I  have  not, 
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19.543.  Chairman:  You  think  something  will  have 
to  be  done  to  alter  the  present  system,  is  that  right  ?- 
With  regard  to  minerals. 

19.544.  With  regard  to  the  coal  mining  industry,  do 
you  think  it  is  satisfactory  at  present?— I  think  one 
thing  that  the  leaders  of  the  men  ought  to  do  is  to  try 
and  infuse  a  better  spirit  into  the  miners. 


19.545.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie  :  Will  you  come  and  help 
us?     (Laughter.) 

10.546.  I  understand  your  position  is,  while  feeling 
that,  you  do  not  think  it  is  part  of  your  business  to 
suggest  anything? — No,  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  coal- 
owners  who  have  studied  the  matter;  I  have  not.     I 
came  to    give  my  evidence    here    principally   as    an 
exporter. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 
MB.   HUGO  ARTHUR  CAMPBELL,  sworn  and  examined. 


19.547.  I  have  your  precis,  but  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question  or  two.  You  are  prepared  to  testify  as  to  the 
success  of  the  State  Coal  Mines  'in  New  Zealand  and 
New  South  Wales?— Particularly  New  Zealand. 

19.548.  Are  you  a  native  of  New  Zealand? — I  was 
born   and   bred   at   Newcastle   and    I   have   been    all 
my  life  in  New  South  Wales  among  the  coal  mines  in 
that  country. 

19.549.  How  long  have  you  been  in  New  Zealand  ? — 
I  spent  12  years  in  New  Zealand. 

19.550.  In    what   capacity  ?— Gold  mining.     I   have 
organised   both  the  gold   mines  and   the  coal  mines. 
I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  gold  mining,  but  very  little 
to  do  with  coal  mining. 

19.551.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country?  — 
Three  years. 

Chairman :  I  will  now  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  your 
precis. 

Secretary :  "  I  am  prepared  to  testify  to  the  success 
of  the  State  Coal  Mines  of  New  Zealand  and 
New  South  Wales. 

I  have  found  the  State  Coal  Mines  of  botli  New 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales  are  made  far  safer  for 
miners  to  work  in  than  the  coal  mines  owned  and 
controlled  by  private  enterprise. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  managers  of  the  State 
Coal  Mines  is  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  miners. 
They  are  more  concerned  about  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  the  miners  than  they  are  about  anything  else. 

I  have  always  found  ithe  miners  in  the  State  Coal 
Mines  were  allowed  to  earn  much  better  wages  than 
the  miners  could  earn  in  the  same  country  working 
for  private  coal  companies. 

The  State  Coal  Mines  are  managed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  miners  the  best  standard  of  living 
possible.  The  private  coal  companies'  mines  are 
underground  managed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
largest  amount  of  coal  possible  for  the  least  amount 
of  money. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  wretched  miserable  housing 
conditions  and  poverty  of  the  miners  and  their  depen- 
dents. It  is  also  the  cause  of  the  industrial  unrest 
among  the  miners.  There  is  greater  harmony  be- 
tween the  management  of  the  State  Coal  Mines  and 
the  miners  employed  therein  than  there  is  between  the 
management  of  the  private  coal  companies'  mines  and 
the  miners  employed  therein. 

The  operations  of  the  State  Goal  Mines  of  New  Zea- 
land and  New  South  Wales  greatly  reduced  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  householder.  The  State  produces  the 
coal  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  not  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  them.  In  consequence,  the  State  can  sell  the 
coal  at  a  lesser  rate  than  private  enterprise.  The 
private  coal  companies  produce  coal  for  profit  and  not 
for  use." 

10,552.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  I  see  you  speak  about 
New  South  Wales?— I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
New  South  Wales  as  I  do  about  New  Zealand. 

19,563.  You  say  you  are  prepared  to  testify  to  the 
success  of  the  State  mines  in  New  South  Wales?— I 
might  say  "  mine  "  instead  of  "  mines  "  at  Lithgow. 

19,554.  Were  you  in  the  room  this  afternoon  when 
the  Agent-General  told  us  that  the  Government  of  New 

South  Wales  were  not  working  any  collieries? Yes,  I 

heard  the  Agent-General  of  New  South  Wales  giving 
his  evidence  here. 

19,565.  Did  you  hear  him  tell  us  that?— Yes,  hut  I 
do  not  think  it  is  true. 

119.556.  Do  you  not?— No. 

119.557.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  New  Zea- 
land.    How  many  State  collieries  are  there  in   Ne-v 
Zealand  ?— There  are  three. 


19,558.  Give  me  their  names?: — The  three  mines  are 
close  together  at  Rununga  on  the  West  Coast. 

19,569.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  collieries? — I  do 
not  know  the  individual  names  or  whether  they  have 
names  or  not. 

1,9,660.  Will  you  take  it  from  mo  there  are  only 
two  collieries  in  New  Zealand? — There  may  be  only 
two  working.  There  are  three.  One  was  worked  out 
recently. 

10,561.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  for  1017  and  1918. 
Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  miners 
employed  by  the  State  in  New  Zealand? — No,  I  have 
not. 

1>9,562.  Have  you  a'ny  information  as  to  the  output 
of  the  State  owned  collieries  in  New  Zealand? — I  want 
to  say  this — 

19,563.  Please  answer  the  question,  yes  or  no.  Have 
you  any  information? — I  want  to  say  the  State  wa's 
producing  coal  for  the  internal  use, 

119,564.  That  is  not  my  question.  Have  you  any 
information  as  to  the  output  of  the  State  owned 
collieries  in  New  Zealand? — I  have  not.  I  do  not 
know  the  quantities. 

19.565.  Then  why  did  you  not  say  so?     Have  ;  ou 
any  information  as1  to  the  total  output  of  coal  in  New 
Zealand? — No,  I  have  not. 

19.566.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  in  the  coal  mines  in  New  Zealand  ?-  - 
No. 

19,667.  HaVe  you  any  information  as  to  the  financial 
result  of  the  State  Collieries  in  New  Zealand? — Yes, 
they  mate  a  slight  profit,  or  they  did,  up  till  when 
I  left  three  years  ago. 

19.568.  I  am  a  little  later  than  you.     I  am  looking 
at  figures  with  regard  to  the  result  of  the  State  coal 
mines  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,   1<918.     Have 
you  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  time  lost  at 
the  State  collieries  in  New  Zealand  by  strikes  or  other 
similar  causes? — I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make 
a  little  explanation  on  what  was  stated  by  the  Agent- 
General. 

19.569.  No.     Please  answer  my  question. 

18.570.  Chairman:   You  shall  make  any  statement 
•at  the  right  moment.     The  gentleman  is  asking  you  a 

question.  If  you  do  not  know,  say  so. — I  want  to  say 
there  was  a  statement  made  here,  although  it  might  be 
true,  was  most  misleading. 

19.571.  Mr.  E.   W.  Cooper:    The  witness  is  in  my 
hands  at  present,  and  he  must  answer  my  questions. 
— I  do  not  know ;  but  I  wanted  to  make  that  state- 
ment. 

19,67>2.  Make  your  statement  when  I  have  finished. 
At  present  I  am  asking  you  questions  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  coal  mines  of  New  Zealand.  So  far  you  tell  mo 
you  know  nothing.  May  I  take  that  as  the  general 
result  of  your  answers  to  me? — I  know  something 
about  the  prices  of  coal  before  the  State  opened  the 
mines,  and  I  know  the  wages  of  the  minors  bcforo.  and 
the  wages  of  the  miners  afterwards. 

19.573.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  time  lost 
by   strikes    at    the    State    owned    collieries    in    New 
Zealand? — I  do  not  know  the  amount;  I  think  it  is 
very  small. 

19.574.  Let    me    read    you    the   figures    from   the 
Government  Publication.       It  is  the  Report  of  the 
Managers   addressed   to   the  Under   Secretary   of  the 
Mines  Department  at  Wellington,  nnd  it  is  published 
in    compliance    with     the    requirements    of     Section 
118    of    the     Coal     Mines     Act    of     New     Zealand, 
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1908.     It   is   the   Port    Kli/.uU'tli  Colliery.     The   total 

'!,<  number  of  working  days  in  tho  year  ending 
;1UI  Miurh,  I!)I8,  was  208,  out  of  which  the  co|lier\ 
worked  '-"Jn  days,  With  regard  to  another  colliery, 
tin'  l.i\ei|n>ol  Colliery,  and  these  are  tho  two  State 
collieries,  i  ho  total  possible  number  of  working  da\ 

..II  t>nl  •>!'  "hirh  tin'  colliery  worktyl  ]!)7i.  Whal 
iln  yon  .'iv  to  that? — There  have  been  strikes  in  those 
mini's,  but  the  men  in  those  mines  are  organised 
with  the  reet  of  tho  coal  minors  in  Now  Zealand. 
Tho  coal  miners  in  other  mines  had  trouble  with 
their  employers  and  they  went  out  on  strike  in 
sympathy  with  their  mates,  and  they  did  quite  right. 

•75.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  think  you  are  giving 
evidence  very  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
effeet  of  the  State  coal  mines  in  New  Zealand  on 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  and  on  the  condition 
of  tho  miners? — Yes. 

19,576.  You  have  not  in  your  head  the  statistical 
results? — No,  I  did  not  bring  those. 

li'.'iT".  As  regards  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer 
is  it  tnn>  when  the  Stato  opened  these  mines  and  got 
them  into  working  order  the  result  was  a  reduction 
of  priee  to  the  consumer? — When  the  State  put  the 
ooal  on  the  market  for  sale  to  householders  they 
reduced  the  price  from  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  to  Is. 

-fate  not  only  produces  the  coal  but  distributes 
it  to  the  householder,  and  the  S'tate  instantly  in- 
creased the  wages  of  the  workers  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
n  day.  and  eventually  they  rose  the  wages  nil  round 
:?0s.  week  more  than  what  were  the  wages  of  the 
coal  miners  before  the  State  opened  the  mines. 

l!i.~>78.  Keep  to  the  price  for  the   moment  to  the 
householder.     I    gather    from    your  answer   that   the* 
Government   of   New  Zealand   had  for  its  object  the 
selling  of    the   conl   to  consumer   at   as   low   a   price 
as  |>ossible? — Yes. 

19.579.  That    they    therefore    deliberately    put    the 
roal  <>n  the  market  at  a  lower  price  than  had  formerly 
been   the  custom  ?-  Yes,   33   per  cent,   reduction  they 
put  the  coal  on  the  market  at. 

19.580.  That  is  to  say  they  forewent  what  would  be 
(ailed   profit  if  it  had  been  private  enterprise? — The 

does  not  produce  or  distribute  the  coal  for 
profit.  They  do  it  for  the  good  of  the  miners  and 
t  lie  people. 

19.581.  Your  statement  meant  the  consumer  got  the 
oonl   cheaper?     The   coal   miner   gets  a   great   advan- 
tage  and   has  been   lifted  in  the  standard   of   living 
and  the  consumer  got  a   reduction  on  the  coal. 


a.  With  regard  to  wage*  of  the  co»l  miners,  you 
say  the  conlminora  in  the  State  enterprise  »ro  in  the 
same  Trailn  Union  with  tho  other  <  .mlmmern  of  New 
Zealand?-  Yes,  and  bound  to  stand  by  each  oUn 

19.683.  I  gather  from  your  answer,  I  do  not  know 
if  I  am  right,  those  of  them  who  work  in  the  Ktato 
mines   earn   higher   wagon  than    they   do    in    private 
mines? — Yes.    May  I  reply  what  that  is? 

19.684.  Yes.    Tho    State   are    far  better  employers 
than  private  enterprise,  and  tho  State  never  obiivt* 
to  reasonable  demands  made  by  the  workers,  and  the 
State  increases  the  hewing  rate  and  tho  standard  of 
living  in  tho  State  mines  of  the  Stato  miners.     Ther« 
is  an  increase  in  tho  good  standard  of  living  for  tho 


miners  of  New   Zealand. 

make    the   State   mines   popula 
with  the  other  mine  owners? — No,  it  has  made  them 


19,585.  Does  that  Winke    the   State   mines 


most  unpopular. 

19,686.  Although  you  have  not  the  figures  in  your 
head,  you  give  us  to  understand  the  State  mines  nave 
covered  their  expenses,  or,  at  any  rate,  up  to  the  time 
you  left? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  I  can  give  you  the  figures  if  you 
want  them. 

Kir  Arthur  J)uckham :  On  this  subject  I  should  lik« 
the  other  figures  this  witness  has  given  evidence  upon. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  The  witness  is  giving  evidence 
on  oath. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :   I  should  like  the  figures. 

Mr.  Kidney  We bb :  He  has  given  the  figures. 

>'/')•  Arthur  Duckham:  I  want  them.  I  do  not  want 
what  he  remembers  but  the  public  figures. 

19.587.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  For  the  moment  his  evi- 
dence has  been   given  that   the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  put  the  coal  on  the  market  deliberately  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  private  colliery  owner  had  been 
putting  the  coal  on  the  market?     Is  that  so? — Yes. 

Sir  Arthur  Jlurkhnm :  Those  are  the  figures  I  want. 

19.588.  Mr.   Sidney   Webb:    That    is    the   evidence 
given.     The  Government  of  New  Zealand  would  have, 
made  a  larger  profit  out  of  the  mines  if  it  had  charged 
the  same  price  as  the  private  colliery  owner  had  been 
charging?— A    considerable    profit    they    would    have 
made. 

19.589.  From  your  standpoint  you  think  it  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  for  the  success  of  a  State  colliery  system  it 
should  produce  the  coal  for  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
price  and  give  the  best  conditions  of  labour? — I  think 
the  production  for  profit  has  been  a  curse  to  the  world. 

10.590.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  it  has  been 
a  success? — Yes. 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  ROBERT  GROSVKNOR  PERRY,  sworn  and  examined. 


Chairman:  This  is  a  witness  as  to  various  Public 
Departments.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  read  his  proof 
with  very  great  interest.  Whether  you  think  it 
necessary  to  ask  any  questions  is  a  matter  for  you 
This  is  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Robert  Grosvenor 
Perry,  on  the  Control  of  Productive  Operations  by 
Public  Departments.  He  says:  — 

"  It  may  be  of  convenience  to  the  Commission  if  I 
state  that  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Hritish  Chemical  Manufacturers  and  Chairman  of  the 
National  Sulphuric  Acid  Association.  I  was  Chair- 
man of  Messrs.  Chance  &  Hunt,  Limited,  Chemical 
Manufacturers,  Oldbury,  throughout  the  War,  and 
resigned  that  position  on  January  31st,  1919. 

Messrs.  Chance  <fe  Hunt,  Limited,  were  appointed 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  under  Agree- 
ment dated  February  1st,  1915,  manager  of  His 
Majesty's  Factory,  Oldbury,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
many  National  Factories  erected  in  this  country  later 
on,  for  the  production  of  the  many  materials  and 
articles  commonly  called  Munitions,  which  were 
found,  as  war  developed,  to  be  essential  to  the  effective 
conduct  of  modern  warfare. 

Hy  virtue  of  my  position  as  Chairman  of  Chance  & 
Hunt,  I  thus  became  simultaneously  Responsible 
Manager,  under  Lord  Moulton,  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  National  Factory,  known  as 
H.\l.  Factory,  Oldbury,  set  up  for  the  production  of 
the  high  explosive,  'Trinitrotoluene.  I,  therefore, 
have  practical  experience  of  the  administration  of 
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productive  operations,  both  by  private  enterprise  and 
under  the  aegis  of  a  public  Department. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  controlling  produc- 
tive operations  by  public/  Departments  as  opposed  to 
private  enterprise,  I  wish  to  state  certain  facto 
brought  to  light  by  the  stress  of  this  war,  from  which 
I  deduce  my  conclusion 

The  first  instance  of  the  control  of  productive 
operations  which  J  propose  to  cite  is  the  control  of 
the  War  Office  over  the  arsenals  and  factories  at 
Woolwich  and  Waltha<n  Abbey.  War  disclosed  the 
fact  that  one  result  of  such  control  was  that  while 
Trinitrotoluene  (commonly  called  T.N.T.)  had  been 
accepted  as  a  standard  high  explosive  for  Great 
Britain  in  case  of  war,  yet  no  preparation  had  been 
made  at  any  productive  centre  controlled  by  the  War 
Office  for  its  manufacture.  Not  only  was  there  no 
plant  for  this  purpose  in  existence  at  those  centres, 
but  there  was  apparently  no  War  Office  official  who 
was  able  to  specify  the  process,  or  design  the  plant 
necessary  for  the  bulk  production  of  this  explosive. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  dearth  of 
High  Explosive  was  so  serious  that  a  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  Moulton  was  set  up 
to  consider  and  advise  on  the  National  position  in 
connection  with  supplies  of  High  Explosives  and  Pro- 
pellants.  My  first  experience  with  this  Committee 
was  on  December  4th,  1914,  when,  in  response  to  a 
telegram  from  Lord  Moulton,  I  called  UJHHI  him  and 
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learnt  that  he  was  in  urgent  need  of  high  strength 
Nitric  Acid  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  the  Toluol  obtainable  from  Gas  Companies 
in  order  to  manufacture  T.N.T.  This,  and  immedi- 
ately subsequent  conversations  disclosing  not  only  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  the  conveyance  of  high  strength 
Nitric  Acid  about  the  country,  but  also  the  great 
urgency"  of  the  position,  led,  to  Lord  Moulton,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Lord  Kitchener,  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Chance  &  Hunt,  by  which  that  company 
undertook  to  place  the  whole  of  its  resources  of  per- 
sonnel, plant,  buildings  and  experience  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government,  —  in  short,  to  act  as 
Managers  to  the  Government  Aor  the  erection  and 
operation  of  a  National  Factory. for  the  production  of 
high  explosive. 

The  all-important  condition  asked  for  by  the  Com- 
pany was  that  H.M.  Government  should  provide  a 
specification  of  the  process  to  be  employed,  together 
with  plans  and  drawings  of  the  plant  requisite,  and 
take  full  responsibility  for  such  process  and  plant 
proving  effective  for  the  purpose,  assuming  operation 
under  efficient  supervision. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  state  that  between  December 
15th,  1914,  and  January  14th,  1915,  endeavours  were 
made  by  the  Government  to  fulfil  this  condition  in 
regard  to  process  and  plant,  but  without  success,  and, 
on  this  account,  actual  operations  could  not  com- 
mence at  Oldbury.  It  was  not  until  the  arrival  from 
South  Africa  of  Mr  K.  B.  Quinan,  a  well-known 
American  chemical  engineer,  on  January  15th,  1915, 
that  actual  work  began. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  concerning  the  events 
at  Oldbury,  except  that  in  14  weeks,  commencing 
on  grass  land,  finished  T.N.T.  was  obtained,  and 
before  the  end  of  1915  3,000  tons  had  been  produced, 
and  the  serious  shortage  of  shells  so  frequently 
referred  to  had  been  overcome. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  this 
operation  was  based  upon  the  utilisation  by  the 
Government  of  an  existing  organisation  possessed  by 
a  private  company,  and  not  upon  an  organisation 
composed  of  Government  officials. 

The  second  National  Factory  to  be  commenced  for 
explosive  production  was  that  of  Queensferry,  Chester, 
in  the  spring  of  1915.  This  factory  was  organised  by 
the  Department  of  Explosive  Supplies.  The  per- 
sonnel was  drawn,  as  to  a  very  small  proportion, 
from  Government  Departments,  and  as  to  the 
remainder  from  scientific  and  business  men  obtained 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  from  the  Colonies. 
It  was  siibject  to  direct  Government  control.  It  did 
not  commence  production  until  the  spring  of  1916. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  may  be  urged  to 
account  for  the  greater  length  of  time  taken  to  secure 
production  at  Queensferry  as  against  Oldbury,  and 
I  do  not  desire  to  make  detailed  comparisons.  My 
point  is  that  the  initial  step  taken  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  high  explosive  was  to  utilise  an 
existing  firm  of  British  manufacturers,  which,  with 
the  full  assistance  of  a  Government  Department, 
obtained  results  more  quickly  than  were  afterwards 
achieved. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money 
(page  545.  par.  23),  in  which  the  following  statement 
occurs:  — 

"  The  Ministry  of  Munitions,  by  setting  up  an 
Explosive  Supply  Department  under  Lord  Moulton, 
rotneved   the  situation,   which  was  a  very  serious 
one.     Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  national 
enterprise  during  the  war  did  in  two  years  for  the 
chemical  industry  more  than  had  been  done  for  it 
in  many  years  by  private  enterprise." 
I  am  unable  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment     The   Committee,    under   the   chairmanship   of 
Lord   Mnnltoii.   inferred  to  above  as  having  been  set 
up  during  the  latter  part  of  1914,  was  merged,  in  the 

w  y  £«rt  ,  Jamlary'  1915>  int«  a  Department  of  the 
>ffioe  known  as  A.6.  It  was  this  Department 
of  whose  energy  and  efficiency  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly,  that  took  the  steps  with  Messrs.  Chance  & 
Hunt  and  very  many  other  British  manufacturers 


which  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  then  most,  perilous 
situation  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  necessary 
explosives.  It  was  only  some  months  later  that  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  was  set  up,  and,  though  this 
Ministry  afterwards  absorbed  the  Department  of 
Explosive  Supplies,  this  Department  was  already  in 
full  swing  as  a  part  of  the  War  Office.  It  is,  there- 
fore, inaccurate  to  say  that  this  Department  was  set 
up  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  nor  would  it  be 
right  for  that  Ministry  to  claim  credit  for  the  work 
done  by  that  Department  in  its  early  days. 

Reverting  to  the  latter  half  of  the  quotation  made 
above  from  Sir  Leo  Money's  evidence,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  state  that 
national  "  need,"  when  realised)  by  Government  De- 
partments and  communicated  to  industrialists,  was 
met  at  least  as  much  by  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
the  latter  as  by  the  co-ordinating  work  properly 
undertaken  by  the  former.  In  my  view,  the  fact 
that  the  War  Office  was  compelled  to  hand  over  to 
an  entirely  new  Department  (i.e.,  the  Department  of 
Explosive  Supplies)  the  responsibility  of  providing 
such  a  vital  need  of  war  as  explosives,  constitutes  an 
argument  against  complete  reliance  upon  the  principle 
of  placing  productive  operations  solely  in  the  charge 
of  Public  Departments  not  subject  to  periodic  judg- 
ment by  results,  as  in  the  case  of  private  enterprise. 

It  may  be  said  that  volume  alone  would  necessitate 
any  Public  Department  widely  extending  its  per- 
sonnel to  meet  the  huge  demand  of  this  unprecedented 
war.  But  in  this  case,  as  I  have  shown,  the  functions 
of  the  new  Department  were  not  merely  to  extend 
^xisting  operations,  but  included  the  far  more  serious 
problem  of  creating  ab  initio  processes  and  plant 
which,  in  my  view,  should  have  been  at  hand,  if  only 
in  small  units,  ready  for  the  comparatively  simple 
task  of  duplication.  Furthermore,  the  new  Depart- 
ment, when  set  up,  was  comprised  of  men  drawn  from 
the  professional  and  industrial  classes,  with  very 
few,  if  any,  Government  officials,  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  knowledge  of  explosive  manu- 
facture came,  not  from  a  Government  official,  nor  yet, 
even,  from  a  British  citizen,  but  from  an  American. 

I  now  turn  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
(page  531,  pars.  12,453  to  12,460,  inclusive).  In 
12,457  the  following  occurs:  — 

"  The  Government  production  of  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  carried  on,  as  I  understand,  from  such 
factories  as  were  available  at  a  very  much  greater 
advantage  than  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
under  private  enterprise. 

"  Q.  12,458.  What  do  you  mean  by  much  givatcr 
advantage? — In  this  case,  at  much  lower  cost, 
but  much  more  advantageous  to  the  people  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture." 

I  gather  from  this  evidence  that  it  is  intended  to 
claim  that  sulphuric  acid  plants  erected  and  operated ' 
at  State-owned  factories  produced  acid  much  more 
cheaply  than  did  the  plants  controlled  by  private 
manufacturers,  and  from  this  I  dissent,  nor  havo  I 
over  seen  statistics  which  justify  this  statement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  practice  of  British  manu- 
facturers, in  both  high  and  low  strength  sulphuric 
acid,  was,  at  least,  equal  in  efficiency  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  best  results  obtained  by  our  overseas 
competitors.  Further,  that  the  sole  reason  for  tho 
smallness  of  our  production  of  this  high  strength  acid 
in  pre-war  days  was  the  lack  of  demand,  due,  largely, 
to  the  absence  of  a  dye  industry  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  refer  to  the  first  step 
taken  by  a  Public  Department  to  deal  with  the  sudden 
need  for  large  quantities  of  high  strength  sulphuric 
acid.  When,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1914,  the  Wai- 
Office  wished  to  obtain  high  strength  sulphuric  acid, 
they  met  the  situation  by  purchase  from  America. 
They  .did  not  do  this  without  consultation  with  olio  in- 
more  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers,  but,  finding  that 
the  position  in  this  country  in  regard  to  tlu>  pro- 
duction of  this  particular  strength  of  acid  was  one 
in  which  very  large  quantities  could  only  be  provided 
after  the  erection  of  additional  plant,  tliey  did  not 
encourage  tho  manufacturer  to  extend,  but  decided  to 
purchase  the  supplies  abroad.  In  the  execution  of 
this  policy  export  manufacturers  were  not  consulted. 
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insufficient   precautions    were    taken   in   the    transit 
overseas,  the  result  being  that  ships  were  lost,  large 
quantities  ot    lli,.  product  wasted,   and,   in   my  view, 
noiv  than  75  per  cent,  of  what  was  brought  ever 
h.'il  its  destination.      \\'(irse  still,  the  development 
in    production    of    hi^h   strength   Milphurio   acid    was 
hindored  in  (his  country  owing  to  this  action,  and  it 
nly  when  the  Department  of  Explosive  Suppliei 
lie  position  some  months  later  that  encourage- 
ment   «:is   given    to    Uritish    manufacturers   to    erect 
plants  or  extend  Ilioir  old  onos,  and  thus  supply 
the   need   by  home  production. 

I   would,   in  addition,  cite  the  purchase  of  T.N.T. 

in  |n,ifit.     Our  early  purchases  from  U.S.A. 

•Is.   per  Ib.       I  am  in  a  position    to    say  that 

approximately  50,000  tons  of  T.N.T.  made  at  Oldbury 

Mil     i'.r  !b.,   including  every  penny  expended 

on  any  account  (i.e.,  both  capital  and  operative),  and, 

even  assuming  what  is  untrue,  that  the  Oldbury  plant 

•  I  buildings  are  worthless  at  the  end. 

I  can  further  'instance  ammonium  perchlorate,  the 

for   which   arose,    and    which   was   met  by   both 

•nal  .ind  privately  erected  works.     I  am  informed 

the    State-owned    factory   at   Langwith   did   not 

produce  for  many  months  after  the  privately  erected 

works  of   the  United   Alkali   Company,   which  latter 

;a   wore   bejrun   three   months  after   the  date  on 

which  Langwith  was  commenced. 

Again,  let  me  instance  the  case  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  the  demand  for  which  grew  to  an  extent 
reaching  nearly  4,000  tons  a  week,  whereas  in  pre-war 
days  I  do  not  think  the  country  produced  100  tons 
a  week.  This  huge  demand  was  met  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Explosive  Supplies  making  known  the  need 
to  manufacturers,  who  overcame  the  difficulties  pre- 
I.  devised  new  processes,  and,  by  extending  their 
own  organisations,  achieved  results  that  at  one  time 
seemed  impossible. 

From    the  foregoing  statement   I   deduce  what,  in 
my   view,    has   been   proved   many  times  throughout 
the  war.   namely,    that   efficiency   is  best  obtained  by 
close  co-operation   between   public   Departments  and 
private    enterprise,    rather    than    by    the    individual 
i  of  either  separately.     There  also  emerges  quite 
clearly   the.    neod    for    public    Departments    to    make 
known   to  industrialists  more  frequently  and    wide!v 
possible    requirements    of    the    nation.      If    the 
Government  official  will    realise  this  need   and   take 
advantage  of  the  brains  and  energy  waiting  to  supply 
I  think  the  future  holds  small  danger  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  past  events." 

Hi.oOl.  Sir  Arthur  lhn:kham:  I  think  the  point  you 
wish  to  bring  ont  in  your  second  column  is  as  to  a 
factory  which  was  constructed  at  Oldbury,  if  I  may 
say  so,  by  private  enterprise;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was 
managed  for  the  Government  it  produced  a  product 
unknown  at'  that  time  in  14  weeks? — Yes. 

l!i..",!>2.  The  ollin-   factory  at  Queensferry,  Chester. 

built  with  the  fall  knowledge  of  the  Oldbury  factory, 

but  under  State  control.     I   mean   the  building  was 

somewhere  about  nine  months  to  a  year? — That  is  so. 

19. r,93.  Even  then  the  second  had  the  full  knowledge 

•  of  the  first?— Yes. 

1!V)OI.  TV  your  opinion   tha.t  a  factory  constructed 
under  the  particular  management  of   a  firm   is  more 
rapidly  constructed,  and   from  your  evidence,   after- 
wards more  economically  run  than  anything  done  by 
e  enterprise? — I  agree. 

!>..">!V>.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  acids  in 
this  country  you  make  a  statement.     I  presume  the 
ion  of  acids  refers  to  high  strength  acids  as  far 
as  the  State  is  concerned? — Yes. 

19,696.  Have  you  any  figure  of  a  privately  owned 
Concern  to  compare  with  a  State  owned  concern  it 
the  present  time  or  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  to  what 
they  were  producing.  Was  it  approximately  the  same? 

No.     Prior  to  the  war  many  thousands  of  tons  of 

s  high  strength  acid  were  sold  by  a  private  firm 
t  a  figure  of  £4  10s.  per  ton.  That  figure  to-day 
could  not  be  repeated,  but  the  cost  of  production 
claimed  by  the  State  factories 

1H..W7.  Was  that  with  a  full  allowance  for  all  the 
&c.,  such  as  overhead  charges,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  want  you  to  include  that?— Yes ;  the  cost  of  prodnc- 
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lion  ,  laimed  by  the  RUto  factory  to-day  for  thai  Mm* 
quality  of  „,  id  is  £8  per  ton.  The  two  factorial  are 
not  directly  comparable,  but  I  am  prepared  to  ttato 
that  the  same  private  minif.ic-lurer  ha*  to-day  a  lowor 
cost  of  production  than  the  £8  p«r  ton  <  Uimnd  l>y  thr 
Government. 

19.698.  There  is  a  point  I  want  to  make  clnar.     The 
question    of   the   dye  industry   has  been    put    forward 
at  this  Commission  as  a  Plate  enterprise  to  a   very 
largo  extent.      Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  dye  industry 
of   this  country   is   very   largely  due   to   the   private 
enterprise  of  the  firm  of  Levinsteins - 

8ir  Chiozza  Money:   Who  put  that  forward? 

Sir  Arthur  Ttucltnam  :  It  has  boon  brought  forward. 

Chairman:  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Sir  Arthur  1)\iekham  :  It  has  been  brought  forward? 
—The  present  position  of  the  British  dye  industry  U 
undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  .energy  of  the  private 
firms. 

19.699.  That  is  to  say,  the  development  has  been 
more  due  to  the  private  firms? — During  recent  years. 

19.600.  This  last  statement  of  yours,  is  that  a  state- 
ment you  find  held  generally  by  people  in  your  posi- 
tion?— May  I  ask  you  if  you  refer  to  my  deductions? 

19.601.  Yes,   in   the  last   paragraph?— I    think    my 
answer  is  an  unqualified  affirmative. 

19.602.  I  put  it  it  means  really  you  consider  private 
enterprise  assisted  by  the  State  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  is  the  best  thing  for  industry? — It  is  the 
most  efficient  way,  I  believe,  of  securing  production. 

19.603.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    I  believe  you   are 
the  manager  of  an  exceedingly  successful  war  factory? 
— I  was. 

19.604.  An  exceedingly  successful  one?— It  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  say  so. 

19.605.  Under  Lord  Moulton  ?— Yes. 

19.606.  I   think  you   agree  that  every  one  at  this 
Commission  has  paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Lord  Moulton? — I  entirely  agree. 

19.607.  This    factory    that   you    mentioned   was  en- 
larged   very    greatly    under    the    Explosive    Supply 
Department? — May  I  give  the  figures. 

19.608.  Yes?— It    began    at   30   tons    a    week    and 
finished  at  586. 

19.609.  Who   supplied   the   capital    for    the   exten- 
sion?— The  Government.  - 

19.610.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  they  did  organise, 
with  your  valuable  help,   this  particular   factory?— 
Undoubtedly. 

19.611.  And  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
your  management? — We  were  the  managers. 

19.612.  They  went  to  work  in  a  common  sense  way. 
They   supplied    various  capital,    plans   and   specifica- 
tions, and  got  a  capable  manager.     That  is,  roughly, 
what  they  did? — Thank  you. 

19.613.  It  is  true,  so  far  as  T.N.T.   is  concerned, 
it   was    organised    under    Lord    Moulton,    with   your 
assistance? — May    I    say    with    the   assistance    of   a 
large  and  exceedingly  efficient  organisation  of  trained 
men? 

19.614.  Nevertheless,  they  did  help  you  by  supply- 
ing plant,  money,  and  the  rest  of  it,  to  expand  it, 
otherwise  you    could   not  have  done    it? — I    entirely 
agree. 

19.615.  Is  that  exactly  what  I  say  in  the  paragraph 
you  criticise?    Indeed,  is  it  not  true  the  only  cor- 
rection that  needs  to  be  made  in  that  paragraph  is 
this:  that  I  did  not  put  in  the  fact  that  the  Explosive 
Supply  Department  began  and  had  its  origin  at  the 
War  Office?    It  does  not  alter  the  argument  about 
the  co-operation  between  the  State  and  private  firms. 
If  this  paragraph   was  altered  so  as  to  read   "  The 
War    Office,     by    setting    up    an    Explosive    Supply 
Department  under   Lord  Moulton,"    that  paragraph 
would  be  accurate? — If  you  leave  out  the  words  "  The 
Ministry  of  Munitions      it  would. 

19.616.  The   Ministry   of   Munitions  expanded    the 
Explosive  Supply  Department  out  of  all  knowledge?— 
I  cannot  accept  that. 

19.617.  It  multiplied  it  over  and  over  again  after 
it  took  it  up? — I  should  say  it  was  the  Department  of 
Explosives  Supply  that  expanded  its  factories  as  the 
needs  of  the  war  increased. 

19.618.  The  Supply  Department  was  a_part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions? — At  a  later  date.  ' 
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19  619.  At  an  early  date  in  the  war?—  Yes. 
.  Under  the  Ministry  of  Mumtions  it 


was  ex- 


°ught 


was   being    made    by    private    enterprise?— I   cannot 
aeree  to  that  statement. 

19638    You    say    that    private    sulphuric    acid   was 
being  produced  at  less  cost  than  at  Gretna?— Yes,  and 

°19639.  Not  to-day;  I  am  not  dealing  with  that?- 
All  through   the  war  it   has   been    produced   at 
cost  than  at  Gretna. 

19  640.  That  is  not  the  recollection  of  my  ngures. 
That  is  not  my  recollection  of  Mr.  Quinan's  document? 

™T7h?W^  OfficTan  eating  Government  Depart-      "^f  j  ^ jusSfie? in  making  that  statement  on 
_£„„  f,,.,,.*;™  should  have  been  to  look  after      Mr    Quinan's  figures. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  think  the  figure  is  a  matter 

say  you   can   confirm   this  statement.      flf  co^.  on  tlle  works.     You  may  have  a  less  cost,  but 
,,,-i-i,  ,7011  nrove  the  truth  of  all  I  said,       yOU  may   have  higher  over  head    costs  that   do  not 

appear  at  all  in  the  figures. 

19,642.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  My  statement  is  accurate 

L,  „„  ™  r— as  far  as  it  goes?— I  cannot  agree  that  Gretna  or  any 

not  that  the  fact?— I  cannot  agree  with  you  e:      reiy.      other   individual    Government    factory   has    produced 
I  think  you  would  prefer  the  actual  truth,  win  sulphuric  acid  more  cheaply  than  private  enterprise. 

» i  1     •  _1_      _,,,,,     "U  nire\    aft1.f\     WH.S     fif)     S11C-  -w      i  __       f*1 J  .    J   ,-. , .          . ,  ,-.  ,1       T-.  .11  -,.     -4-.-ir.4-i 


not 

there  another  point?  .     , 

19  623    What  is  itP-I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  Explosive*  Department,  despite  the  very  vata 
commodity  with  which  it  was  concerned,  had  to  be  . 
o°p  by  leVar  Office,  an  existing  Gnent  Deart 
ment,  whoee  function  should  have 


n 
that  the  Department  which  you  have  said  was  so 


19,643.  I  have  sat  on  a  Committee,  and  your  testi- 


have had  access  to.  You  say  the  best  practice  of 
British  manufacturers  in  sulphuric  acid  is  equal  in 
efficiency  and  cost  of  production  to  the  best  results 

That  is  not  the 


One  was  a  little  thing  , 


(LKU  LIUCliU     »» Aii.-w*i.    j  —  -  .  J.t7,U^«->.      J-     IltlV  *J    O«-l»    VJ»-i  —     J  "  - 

set  up  by  the  War  Office  and  not  by  t          mony  js  contradicting  the  other   testimony  which  I 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  •     ' 

19,625.  I  know   the  facts.     When   the   Ministry   < 

Munitions  took  over  the  Explosives  Supply  Depart- ^ ^ 

ment    if  you  compare  that  position  wit!  obtained  by  our  oversea  competitors, 

that  obtained,  say,  in  the  middle  of  1918   there  is  no      statement  j  made?-Yes. 

19.644.  You  quote  here  as  if  it  were  a  contradiction 
of  my  statement? — I  did  not  intend  that. 

19.645.  With  what  relevancy  was  that  quoted?     The 
mere  fact  that  the  British  sulphuric  acid  manufac- 
turers did  it  better  than  the  Germans  is  not  a  dis- 

nifiiis  nmiiu  MUCD  ««v —  — o  cussion  between  State  and  private  enterprise? — There 

did  organise  this  industry  during  the  war  tne      ^  ^^  &        ^  dea]  of  digcussion  about  ,it  in  thjs 

assistance  of  men  like  yourself?-  -I  was  concern*  country.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  industry  is  in 


, 

comparison  of  the  two  things.     One  was  a  litt 
the  other  a  very  big  thing?—  I  accept  that. 

19636.  Was  not  I  right  in  saying  the  chief  credi 
was  due  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  not  to  tl 
War  Office,  and   they  are  both   Government  Depart- 
ments which  does  not  affect  the  argument.     The  State 


the  Explosives  Supply  Department  efficient. 

19.627.  You  speat  of  sulphuric  acid  on  page  2.  Were 
tw    ™rl™  ™n  refer  to  the  Gretna  works?— I  do  not  1*>:n_. 


. 

the  works  you  refer  to  the  Gretna 
refer  to  any  public  works  in  particular 


,.  What  have  we  to  do  between  English  sul- 
phuric acid  and  German  sulphuric  acid?  —  I  agree  with 


•  r?i     \AJ   oriiy    |«»w»«*  -"   r; ,  1     1~        *  VOU 

19,628.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  i  V  ^^    with  regard  ^  the  gulphuric  ^jj  question, 


, 
arid'  works  at  Gretna?—  Yes. 

19,629.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  plant?—  Yes. 
19630.  Do  you  consider  it  is  capable  of  economic 
production?—  It  is  capable  of  economic  production, 
but  you  must  remember  sulphuric  acid  we  get  at 
Gretna  must  be  used  at  Gretna  to  make  something 
else,  because  Gretna  is  too  far  removed  from  points 
of  consumption. 

19,631.  Is  it  not  true  that  was  set  up  for  war  pur- 
poses and  cordite  was  manufactured  at  such  a  price 
as  to  save  us  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cordite?—  Yes. 

19632  Is  not  that  a  tribute  to  State  enterprise? 
—Yes. 

19633.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  You  criticise  my  state- 
ments made  under  cross-examination.  You  have  set 
out  this:  "  The  Government  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  carried  on,  as  I  understand,  from  such 
factories  as  were  available  at  a  very  much  greater 
advantage  than  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
under  private  enterprise."  That  means  the  Govern- 
ment factories  were  making  sulphuric  acid  at  a  lass 
cost  than  private  enterprise.  I  had  in  my  mind 
Gretna.  I  have  seen  the  figures.  No  doubt  you  have? 
—Yes. 

19634.  Was   I   not   right,    though   I  could   not  re- 
member the  figures,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  produced 
at  Gretna  was  being  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than. 
I   do  not  say   any  factory   in  the  country,   but  the 
great  majority  of  factories  in  the  country?  —  It  is  not 
fair  to  compare  the  best  practice  with  the  average 
practice. 

19635.  Why  not?    The  point  of  the  argument  is  that 
the  State  factories  will  be  throughout  and  are  through- 
out of  the  best.    One  of  the  advantages  of  nationalisa- 
tion is  that  you  do  make  the  standard  throughout?  — 
Let  us  have  the  average  of  the  Government  cost;  not 
one. 

19636.  The  average  sulphuric  acid  cost.     You  said 
in  your  answer  that  you  granted  the  sulphuric  acid 
was  being  made  at  less  cost  in  the  State  factories?--- 
No  I  did  not. 

19637.  You  did.     Do  you  dissent  from  the  fact  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  at  Gretna  was  being  made  at  less 
"o*t  by  those  at  Gretnn  than  the  sulphuric  acid  that 


you  state  ithat  even  if  sulphuric  acid  was  produced 
at  a  lower  cost  at  Gretna  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
it  was  heavy  stuff  and  would  have  to  be  taken  away 
to  somewhere  else — Gretna  is  not  advantageously 
situated  ? — It  must  be  utilised  there. 

19.648.  Is    that    relevant    when    the    Government 
wanted  it  there.     The  'Government  put  tip  its  factories 
where  it  wanted  it.         I  was  not  asserting  that  Ihe. 
Gretna  works  would  produce  phosphate,   but  I   said 
sulphuric   acid? — My   answer    was  with   regard  to   a 
question   I    think    Sir    Leo  asked  me.    if  it   was  an 
economic  production. 

19.649.  My    statement    was  on    production? — Your 
case  was,  it  was  cheaper  at  Gretna  than  anywhere  else. 

19.650.  Then  you  do  not  differ  from  my  staten 
with  regard  to  prodtiction? — Which  statement  is  that? 
I  dissent  from  the  statement  that  sulphuric  acitl  >\;ii 
made  at  Gretna  or,  say,  in  controlled  factories,  at  i 
much  lower  cost  than  by  private  enterprise. 

16.651.  Do  you  dissent  from  that  statement  as  vr- 
gards  Gretna? — I  do. 

19.652.  The  Controller  and  Auditor  General  is  not 
an  expert  in  these  things.     He  is  an  expert  in  account- 
ancy.    He    does   say,   as  a    rule    the   output  of    tlu> 
national  factories  compare  favourably  with  the  pi-ices 
of  private  contractors? — I  do  not  know  what  "  out- 
put "  means. 

19.653.  I  think  you  know  quite  well   what  output 
means  and  what  I  mean  by  output.     It  comes  to  a 
difference  in  the  figure.     Have  you  not  rather  talicn 
into  account  the  Government  is  not  making  so  much 
profit  on  its  enterprise  as  the  private  manufacturer? 
No. 

10.654.  Was  not  that  what  you  meant?— No. 

10.655.  Is  not  that  the  effect  of  what  you  said  ?     \<> 

19.656.  With  regard  to  your  last  paragraph  in  which 
you  say  that  efficiency  is  best  obtained  by  a  close  co- 
operation   between    public    departments   and   private 
enterprise,  you  suggest  that  is  a  good  system.     Would 
that  be  open  to  the  criticism   that  the  Government 
would    en.ible   the   private   employer   to   make 
profits? — Not  necessarily. 


MINUTES   OK    I  Vim-.NCE. 


Mr.  KUHHRT  UKOHVCNOR  Pnutr. 


I!','-  "ii  Mutest    M-riouHiy  an  u  plan   I..i    tin- 

roal    iinlii   tiv     lli:il     ill.-    (io\i-i  nun-ill     .-.liotild    li-inl     u 

ii    and    ln-l|i    I"    pinnl.-    riilm-pris,.    u 
production   in  sm-li    :i    nay   that   it   would    im-ma!..-   tin- 
profits  "I    tin-  ci..il    |piip(lu,  1-1  .      I    in.iK,    no  .M|,.h 

IIM-llt. 

|;H;.>.    I    :nn    UN  NIL;   to  j;i-i    uliat    \,,ii   sii^.-xt,   u,  us. 
Wh.it   i!o   you    mi-mi    liy    this   lust   paragraph.      I),,  you 
..linn,  lit,  should  help  the  colliery  pro 
;;.-t    tin     K.st   posiblo    result? — I    suV 
in    niv   opinion,    efficiency    is    best    obtained    by    co- 
In  -I  \\>  -i-n    Public   Departments   and    private 
prise. 

'.irmnlnli'  Iliat  into  words.  This  efficiency 
in  production  l.-ml-,  in  the  CM-,,.  ,,f  private  enterprise, 
to  larger  profits.  Is  not  tho  idea  of  private  enter- 

t  nion-  profits? — That  is  one  of  them. 
lii.liGO.  Will  it  not  mean,  other  things  being  equal, 
i-  profits?— It  may  do. 

til.  Are  you  suggesting  the  Government  should 

lend  its  assistance  to  private  enterprise  that  it  should 

en  11-0    larger    profits    to    be    made.        You    have   not 

thought  of  the  effect  or.  profits? — I  have. 

19,662.  Do  you  think  it  would  mean  larger  profits 


or  NinulliT  piohtM.      >„,,   f.||   „„.  VM,   IUM!  jM  v(tw  Ul, 
effect  on  profits.-'     Yag. 

\\lml   -li..,  i    .1,.   >,.„    (lank    Hint  would   l,»v,. 
""     I""1'1   •      Would     it,    |..n,     pmHU    nlmolnti-ly     „,• 
limited;   niiikn  thorn   larger  or  •mailer-'     If  ,-flirionry 
throughout  was  equal,  it  would  lw  tho  Mm*. 

664'  You  think  the  Gov.-rniii.-nt  should  CO- 
o|M-nil...  Hill,  pi  .vat.-  entarprl  •,  Imt  that  »,,ul,|  havo 
the  result  of  leaving  tho  profit*  of  the  induntry 
aeitber  larger  or  smaller?— The  main  thinn  would  >m 
it  would  reduce  tho  cost  of  production. 

19.6C.J.   What  would   he  tli. i  eir.-<t  oi,   profit-     That 
depends  on  other  countries  besides  our  own. 

19.666.  What  effect  would   that  have  on    pi. .lit*  I'  - 
I  <-an not  speak  to  that. 

19.667.  You  say  you  think  co-<f|mniiion  of  (Jov.-in 
uients  and   private  enterprise  would   tend   t<,  greater 
efficiency,  and  in  private  enterprise  you  cannot  have 
greater  efficiency  without  larger  profits?— Do  not  you 
want  efficiency? 

19.668.  I  want  to  know  if  you  would  make  larcer 
profits? 

19.669.  Chairman  :Do  you  understand  the  question? 
— My  answer  ia  yes. 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  morning  at  10-30.) 

SECOND    STAGE-FIFTEENTH    DAY. 

TUESDAY,  20TH  MAY,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 

THE  HON.   MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

Mil.  H.   \V.  COOPER.  sin     ALLAN     M.     SMITH. 

Si.;    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM.  Mu.    HERBERT     SMITH. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES.  .Mj;.     R.    H.    TAWNEY. 

SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY.  M,..     SIDNEY    WEBB. 

Sin    ADAM    NIMMO.  Mit.    EVAN    WILLIAMS. 
-Mit.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 

SIR  IUCHAUD  A.  S.  REDMAYNK  (Assessor). 

MH.   ARNOLD  D.  MoNAIR  (Secretary). 
Mn.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 

The  lit.  Hon.  BARON  GAINFORD  OF  HKADLAM,  Affirmed  and   Examined. 


I'yjTU.  I'liuii  limn:  Your  proof,  which  is  headed 
"Tho  Alining  Association  of  Great  Britain,"  says,  in 
the  first  three  paragraphs:  — 

I  am  Vice-Chairman  of  Pease  and  Partners, 
I. inii.nl  :  a  director  of  T.  and  11.  W.  Bower,  Limited, 
owners  of  Allerton  Main  Collieries,  Yorkshire;  of  the 
Broomhill  Collieries,  Limited,  Northumberland;  and 
have  boon  engaged  in  the  direction  of  collieries  and 
i  run  works  for  a  period  of  37  years.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Durham  Coal  Owners'  Association,  and  for 
many  years  have  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Conm-il  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
1  a m  chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Coke 
and  live-Product  Plant  Owners.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research. 

I  have  occupied  the  position  of  patronage  secretary 
to  the  Treasury,   and  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown   I 
f'lmncollor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  .of   Education,   and   Postmaster- 
General. 

26463 


The  evidence  I  shall  give  is  given  with  the  autlioriiv 
of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  it 
is  a  voluntary  association,  it  must  bo  understood  that 
anything  I  say  cannot  legally  bind  any  particular 
member  of  the  Association,  nor,  of  course,  any  coal 
owners  outside  the  Association." — Yes. 

19,671.  That  is  the  method  under  which  you  "ill 
give  evidence,  and  I  will  now  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  read  your  proof? — "I  am  opposed  to  the 
nationalisation  of  coal  mines  and  to  any  system  of 
management  of  collieries  which  involves  joint  or  dual 
control.  If  I  had  only  my  own  personal  <:onveni«>nr> 
to  consult  I  should  not  be  averse,  at  my  age,  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  my  interest  in  the  collieries 
with  which  1  am  associated  were  bought  out  on  fair 
terms  and  in  return  for  hard  work  and  services 
rendered,  and  I  could  have  leisure  and  equivalent  com- 
pensation. But  I  feel  it  a  public  duty  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  oppose  nationalisation  and  prevent  the 
injury  to  Britain's  commercial  position  that  would 
follow  in  its  train.  I  am  convinced,  through  actual 

.':     O      3 
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experience  as  a  diector  of  collieries  and  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  that  the  nationalisation  of  the  industry 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  disaster  to  the  nation. 

By  nationalisation  i  mean  the  purcha.se  oi  mines 
by  the  State  and  the  control  and  management  of  tne 
mines  so  purchased  by  officials  or  servants  of  the 
State,  nominated  for  the  purpose,  with  or  without 
representatives  of  the  workmen. 

As  for  joint  control,  this  expression  appears  to  me 
to  be  used  in  two  quite  distinct  senses.  Sometimes 
it  is  used  to  indicate  a  scheme  by  which  different 
owners  join  in  a  unified  control  of  some  branch  ot  the 
coal  industry.  At  other  times  it  is  used  to  describe 
a  system  by  which  the  workmen  join  with  their  em- 
ployers in  the  control  and  management  of  the  mine. 
In  recommendation  IX  of  the  Chairman's  In***™ 
Report  it  seems  to  me  joint  control  is  used  in  the  hrst 
of  these  senses  (compare  recommendation  XI  and 
contrast  recommendation  X).  The  sense  in  which  1 
am  using  it  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  is,  however, 
the  second.  I  am  opposed,  for  reasons  which  I  will 
explain,  to  the  workmen  joining  in  the  executive 
management  of  the  collieries  where  they  work,  though 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  their  being  given  fuller 
opportunities  than  they  have  had  in  the  past  of  learn 
ingthe  conditions  of  the  industry  and  conferring  with 
the  employers  on  matters  of  common  interest. 

Onus  of  Proof. 

To  justify  so  far-reaching  and  vital  a  change  in 
the  ownership  and  administration  of  the  mines  J 
submit  that  the  onus  of  proof  lies  with  those  whc 
advocate  it. 

It  is  for  them  to  show  either  (a)  that  nationalisa- 
tion of  every  industry  is  necessaTy  or  desirable,  or 
(6)  that  the  mining  industry  possesses  characteristic? 
peculiar  to  itself  which  call  for  exceptional  treat- 
ment and  make  nationalisation  of  it  necessary  or 
desirable. 

(a)  The  questions  put  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
left  of  the  Chair  appear  to  disclose,  in  the  minds  oi" 
all  of  them,   a  preconceived  ard  settled  opinion   in 
favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  every  industry.    Such 
a  policy,  I  am  convinced,  would  at  all  times  and  in 
every  industrial  country  be  disastrous  to  the  whole 
nation  and  spell  ruin  to  the  workers  themselves.    But 
at  a  time  of  extreme  financial  stress  like  the  present, 
when  it  is  imperative  to  get  industry  restarted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  .the  earliest  possible  moment,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  talk  of  general  nationalisation  is 
paralysing  enterprise,  old   and  new,  and  constitutes 
a   grave  hindrance  to   the  return  of   prosperity.     I 
believe   the  nation   as    a   whole  has  had   more  than 
enough  of  Government  control,  and  is  convinced  that 
State    management    of    industrial    enterprise    means 
waste,     inefficiency,    and    want    of    progress.     State 
ownership  and  management  should  be  resorted  to  only 
if  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  specific  under- 
taking   preclude    resort    to    private    ownership    and 
management. 

(b)  I  utterly  reject  the  idea  that  a'ny  such  parti- 
cular circumstances   attach   to  the  mining   industry. 
And,  leaving  on  one  side  the  academic  theorists,  who, 
with  no  personal  experience  of  conducting   industry 
themselves,  would  like  to  nationalise  all  industry,  I 
maintain  it  is  for  those  who  contend  that  there  arc 
such  particular  circumstances  in  the  mining  industry 
to  make  good  at  lea'st  the  following  propositions:  — 

Propositions. 
THE  NATIONALISEBS  MUST  PROVE: — 

(1)  That  there  are  such  particular  circumstances 

(a)  or  (6),  affecting  the  mining  industry. 

(2)  That  such  defects  as  there  may  be  in  the  in- 

dustry as  at  present  conducted  cannot  ue 
cured  whilst  still  preserving  the  system  of 
private  ownership  and  management;  or 
alternatively 

(2)  That  their  remedies  for  curing  those  defects 
do  not  entail  in  themselves  such  drawbacks 
as  to  make  the  remedies  impracticable  or 
undesirable. 

(4)  That  those  defects  can  be  cured,  i.e.,  got  rid 
of,  by  nationalisation. 


(5)  That  the  evils  resulting  from  nationalisation 
would  not  be  more  injurious  to  the  nation 
than  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  which 
it  is  suggested  nationalisation  would  cure. 

I  submit  these  propositions  have  not,  so  far,  been — 
and  for  that  matter  cannot  and  will  not  be — made 
good ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  why  the 
system  of  private  ownership  in  mines  is  best  for  tho 
State. 

The  case  for  nationalisation  up  to  now  has  been 
presented  to  the  Commission  and  the  public  partly 
by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  like  Mr.  Strakcr  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  enquiry,  and  Mr.  Webb  and  Sir 
Leo  Money  recently,  and  partly  by  statements  of 
Commissioners  made  or  implied  in  the  course  of  ques- 
tions put  by  Commissioners  to  witnesses.  But  neither 
in  the  evidence  nor  in  the  questions  has  there  been 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  arguments  in 
favour  of  nationalisation  generally  and  arguments 
based  upon  the  characteristics  of  mining,  peculiar 
to  that  industry  as  distinguished  from  others.  And 
yet  to  a  clear  or  indeed  a  sane  judgment  on  tue 
question  such  a  distinction  is  vital.  Let  me  illustrate 
my  criticism :  of  all  the  various  arguments  put  for- 
ward there  are  few  which  on  examination  do  not 
appear  equally  applicable  to  every  other  industry. 
One  of  the  chief  arguments  is  that  output  will  be 
increased  by  nationalisation  because  the  miners  will 
be  more  contented — that  there  will  be  less  absenteeism 
or  less  friction  or  less  unrest  because  the  men  will 
no  longer  feel  they  are  earning  profits  for  private 
capitalists,  and  that  the  "  Government  stroke  "  by 
the  hewer's  pick  will,  for  the  same  reason,  mean 
increase  and  not  restriction  of  output.  Another 
argument  is  that  comparative  costings  between 
different  undertakings  will  reduce  costs  of  production 
all  round :  or  that  research  can  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale. 

All  these  arguments,  like  the  attack  on  profit 
making  as  the  basis  of  industry,  may  be  sound  or 
unsound — and  I  am  convinced  they  are  unsound — 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  mining  in  par- 
ticular. They  are  equally  applicable  to  cotton  or 
steel  making,  or  shipbuilding,  or  the  chemical  trade. 

If  the  general  case  for  Nationalisation — i.e.,  for 
nationalising  all  means  of  production — be  rejected, 
the  case  for  nationalising  the  mines  because  of  pecu- 
liar conditions  in  the  mining  industry  is  reduced  to 
very  meagre  proportions.  If  it  has  seemed  to  loom 
large  in  the  public  eye  it  is  chiefly  because  of  the 
confusion  in  which  the  general  and  the  particular 
arguments  have  been  mixed  together  in  this  enquiry 
I  repeat,  the  particular  arguments,  germane  to  the 
mining  industry  as  such,  are  very  few  in  number. 
They  are  based  on  certain  defects  or  difficult]' 
suiting  from  or  connected  with  the  present  system. 
But  I  believe  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  difficulty 
or  remedy  "for  the  defect  can  be  found  which  will 
preserve  the  advantages  of  private  enterprise  and 
render  utterly  unnecessary  resort  to  so  tremendous, 
so  dangerous,  and,  in  my  opinion,  so  disastrous  an 
experiment  upon  our  commercial  prosperity  as 
Nationalisation.  1  deal  with  them  in  later  parts 
of  my  proof. 

I.  NATIONALISATION. 

I  assert  that  of  all  staple  trades  the  Coal  Trade 
lends  itself  the  least  favourable  to  an  experiment  in 
nationalisation,  that  the  mining  industry  is  really 
the  most  intractable  of  all  the  industries,  because 
of  the  character  and  variety  of  the  problems  involved. 
The  impossibility  pf  securing  uniformity  of  plan  and 
method  in  connection  with  the  constantly  varying 
operations  of  each  colliery.  The  true  position  is 
really  not  understood  by  those  who  regard  coal  as 
the  foundation  of  every  industry ;  whereas  it  is  those 
engaged  in  other  industries  who  utilise  the  coal  who 
are  the  more  direct  benefactors  of  the  State.  A 
stream  of  coal  froTn  a  pit  shaft  is  of  no  more  value 
in  itself  than  a  stream  of  lava  on  the  side  of  a 
volcano.  It  is  its  subsequent  treatment  that  gives  it 
value.  It  is  the  men  who  treat  the  coal  by  destroy- 
in";  its  character  who  earn  for  the  collier  his  wages. 
In  other  words,  coal  does  not  materialise  unless  it  is 
subjected  to  a  series  of  metamorphoses.  It  is  the 
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1. 1. mi    .in.i  IKIM. I-  ..i   ,>il, .-I    partners  in  the  State  than 
mllii'i.    i  lull    work    ii[i    ih«.    raw    material    into   som«- 
i  nl     i»r    tin-    coii-niner   .      Ignoring    tur     the 
iii<iiii"iii     i1"     hnn  i-holder,    there    are    at    Ic 
workers    in    othi  in    every   one    miner    who 

'i'-d       tll.ll       111.'      Hill  lonallsill  loll 

..il    "ill    In-  nil   advaiita;-..    tn    I  ho  particular   trades 
iii   \\!i  i;;cd. 

It   is  easy  to  bo  attracted  by  tho  theor\  of  national- 

.11    if    you    have    no    direct    knowledge    of    tho 

dilli'Mili  ir-i    of  coal   mining,    or   if    you   fail   to  grasp 

tin-  tin  I    ih.it    niiiiing  is  so  varied  and  speculative  an 

industry    that    it  can  only  be  run  successfully  on   tho 

basis  of   private   enterprise   and  individual  effort,   or 

i  I'iiil  in  realise  that  the  remuneration  of  labour 

iliiin    anything    else    depends    upon    tho    total 

profits  of  tho  industry.    The  advocates  do  not  realise 

that    there  :iri-    \a-t    issues   at  stake,  what   disastrous 

results  would    an  rue   to  tho  nation   in   the  event  of 

failure,  or   the   fact  that  if  the  experiment  failed   it 

would     in     -:!,uost     impossible    ever    to     recover    tho 

ion. 

Its  Results. 

The    inevitable    result     of    Nationalisation    would 
be: 

A.  (\)  An  increase  in  cost  of  production  raising 
ilie  price  of  coal  (a)  to  tho  consumer  at 
home,  (b)  for  export. 

A-    a    result  of  the   increased  price  at   home 
many  other  National  Industries  dependent 
upon  a  cheap  supply  would  collapse, 
i  The   increased  cost   for   export  would  lead  to 

;i  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported. 

(•I)  This    \\ould   have   most   serious    reactions   to 

the  prejudice  of  the  shipping  trade. 

During  1913  out  of  97,190,000  tons 
carried  by  vessels  sailing  outwards  from 
this  country  76,690,000  tons  consisted  of 
coal.  The  reduction  of  these  outward 
cargoes  of  coal  would  result  in  vessels 
having  to  sail  outwards  in  ballast,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  homeward  freight 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  cover  both  tho 
outward  and  homeward  voyage.  C.P.  7-101 


(»)   Increased    freights    would     in    turn    produce 
an     increased     cost    of     the     commodities 
imported,      and     in      particular      of      the 
country's  raw  materials  and  food. 
J5v   the   sequence  of    results     indicated    above     our 
•  national    prosperity  would    be     jeopardised,   and  our 
trade   as   a    whole  "would   be   imperilled     and    in     my 
judgment,  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed. 

li.  A  further  and  direct  result  would  be  the  loss 
to  the  State  .of  a  very,  substantial  revenue 
at  present  derived  from  Income  Tax  and 
Mineral  Rights  Duty. 

i'.--lu  my  opinion  the  State  would  have  to  meet 
in  addition  heavy  losses  in  capital  expendi- 
ture and  in  the  working  of  unprofitable 
collieries. 

1'n.it  Development  met  National  Needs. 
When  facts  are  examined  it  becomes  apparent  that 
no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  argument  that  since 
cual  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  industrial  position,   it 
ought    not  to   be    worked    by  individuals   for   private 
profit.     Tho   fact   is   that  the  production   of   coal   in 
the    past    has   been   commensurate    with   tho   national 
;   that   it  has   been  developed   and   worked   with 
r liable  efficiency,  and  'that  for  a  number  of  years 
past  the  mines  as  a  whole  have  not  earned  excessive 
profits  for  the  shareholders,   many  of  whom  are  com- 
paratively   poor    people,    but    only   a    very    moderate 
return  on  the  money  invested. 

Illustration  of  Profits. 

That  there  have  been  great  fluctuations  in 
i  he  coal  trade  must  be  admitted.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, I  give  the  case  of  Pease  and  Partners. 

•it   df    Navigation    and    Shipping  of   the 
1  Kingdom,  19UI. 
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I. unit. .1       DiuiiiK  in.v  fimt  10  yriin.,  I wj  lo  H;rj.  tl,.. 
firm  were,  only  nl,l,-  t,,  distribute  1111  ttvpragi-  du 
ol     H;    per    cent,    p.-r    annum      to     their     xlnu.-liol.li-r. 
during  the  III  je.us  In-fore  tho  wnr,  IIXM   I..  l!il:t.   tJM 
dividend  ,.i>-t    under    an  .,i     I  |     |,,  , 

cent  During  r>  yoarH  wo  paid  no  dividend  ut  all, 
and  during  another  period  we  |,a,,| 

under  nn  averago  of  IT,  per  cunt.",  ami  I  regard  INJ 
MH  n  Iii  in  as  typical  of  many  other*.  It  r«  tho 
speculative  character  of  the  Industry  which  attract* 
the  private  investor. 

The  profits  submitted  by  the  Inland  H.-venu,,  show 
that  the  profits  are  not  so  groat  as  those  in  other 
important  industries  of  the  country,  and  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  many  collieries  have  been 
worked  at  a  loss,  and  that  the  Inssm  are  not  included 
in  the  statement  of  pn.liu  produced  in  tho  return. 
il  i-  surprising  that  in  tin  indrsir\  where  huge 
have  to  l,e  expected,  i  he  aM-nigc  profit  derived  h.i, 
been  relatively  small. 

Development  Due  to  Enterpriic. 

Coal  owners  have  not  been  slow  to  rink  their  capital 
in  the  development  of  coal,  and  have  taken  risks 
which  the  State  never  could  have  undertaken, 
wherever  there  appeared  to  be  any  possible  expecta- 
tion of  success.  The  development"  in  output  during 
the  past  .'id  years  prior  to  the  war.  from  12X.UOO.lHXi 
tons  to  '.NX, 0()0,<HM).  and  an  increase  in  the  men 
employed  from  l!)L'.CJl'  to  1.1  IX.  \V2,  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  enterprise,  initiative  and  skill  which  coal 
owners  and  their  managers  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  industry.  So  far  fror  necessary  development 
having  been  retarded  in  tne  hands  of  tho  present 
owners,  all  available  evidence  shows  that  the  full 
quantity  of  coal  required  from  time  to  time  by  tho 
nation  has  always  been  forthcoming,  and  an  export 
trade  has  been  steadily  built  up.  (N.B. — 16  million 
tons  in  1873  to  82  million  tons  in  1913.) 

Development  on  Efficient  Linei. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  all  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge which  the  progressive  discoveries  of  mining  and 
other  engineers  and  scientists  have  made  available  for 
the  conduct  of  the  industry,  and  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  interpretation  which  some  people  have  placed 
on  the  paragraph  in  the  Commission's  Interim  Re- 
port, condemning  the  present  system  of  private  owner- 
ship, I  maintain  that  the  system  of  private  owner- 
ship, however  it  may  be  improved,  will  always  hold 
the  field  against  any  other  system.  Instead  of  our 
being  behindhand,  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  has  stated 
that  under  private  enterprise  the  mines  have  been 
laid  out  better  than  those  in  any  other  country,  with 
possibly  the  exception  of  Belgium.  The  terms 
demanded  by  miners  have  frequently  prevented  and 
retarded  fair  trials  being  given  to  coal  cutting  and 
labour  saving  appliances  which  managers  have  been 
keen  to  introduce. 

Progressive  Character  of  Industry. 

The  mining  industry  to-day,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
run  on  highly  efficient  and  progressive  lines ;  it 
utilises  and  advises  mining  and  engineering  knowledge 
and  skill  as  it  develops,  until  to-day  a  modern  colliery 
is  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
ideas,  and  even  in  connection  with  older  collieries 
there  is  constant  revision  of  methods,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  new  and  more  up-to-date  plant,  and  to  what- 
ever part  of  the  colliery  undertaking  criticism  is 
directed,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  possibly  a  few 
exceptions,  there  has  been  continuous  progress,  and 
that  this  industry  has  nothing  to  fear  by  comparison 
with  any  other  industry  in  the  country. 

You  cannot  compare  the  James  Watt  steam  engine 
with  a  modern  locomotive,  yet  at  the  time  James 
Watt's  discovery  was  epoch-making.  All  along  th« 
line  in  the  mining  industry  the  movement  has  been 
steadily  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  lets 
efficient  to  the  more  efficient,  and  from  dangerous 
methods  to  those  calculated  to  prevent  accident*  and 
protect  life. 

3  0  i 
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Safety.     The  British  Eecord. 

Our  records  show  we  are  not  unmindful  oi ;  the .safety 
of  the  men  we  employ.  The  average  death ,  late >  of 
miners  in  the  five  years  ending  *****•£*<»£ 
3-26  per  1,000;  Germany  8-61.  per  1,000,  ^  ^a 
land  2-39  per  1,000;  United  Kingdom  1-18 ,pei  l.UUU, 
and  it  is  admitted  there  has  been  a  steady  d:muiution 
of  serious  acidenls. 

Mines  Managers. 

The  managers  of  our  mines  are  men  of  large  experi- 
ence, technical  skill,  qualified  by  long  «&*g™£d 
experience  before  tTiey  are  certificated,  and  the  mm 
forked  under  them  are  more  efficiently  managed  than 
any  mines  in  the  world.  I  have  visited  mines  in 
Mexico  as  well  as  in  South  Africa.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  in  particular,  or  of  a  specific  character, 
submitted  to  the  Commision,  to  show  that  the  indu* 
try  is  wasteful  or  extravagant,  a  though  it  must 
recognised  that  efficiency  must  always  be  a  relative 
term.  A  large  number  of  particular  cases  must 
advanced  to  justify  such  a  charge.  General  state- 
ments are  useless,  and  I  venture  to  re-affirm  that  so 
far  there  has  been  no  detailed  statement  which  could 
be  regarded  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  mining 
industry  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
present  owners  and  put  under  some  entirely  imaginary 
management  unable  to  supply  the  experience,  know- 
ledge, skill  and  efficiency  which  the  existing  owners 
and  managers  have  acquired. 

The  men  in  possession  take  a  pride  in  such  success 
as  may  have  been  attained  through  their  achieve- 
ments. That  feeling  contributes  more  to  efficiency 
than  any  mere  motive  of  gain. 

From  my  experience  as  an  administrator  in  the  t 
Government  departments  which  controlled,  before  the 
war,  the  largest  number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
State,  I  assert  it  would  be  impossible  under  a  Mining 
Department  run  under  a  system  of  nationalisation 
to  reach  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  as  has  been 
attained  by  private  enterprise. 

I  give  two  illustrations  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
private  owners  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect 
from  Government  officials.  The  first  is  the  case  of  the 
Horden  Collieries  Limited,  which  I  have  visited,  and 
in  which  my  firm  holds  an  interest,  and  I  include  in 
my  evidence  the  following  statement  signed  by  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Company: 

The  Horden  Collieries,  Limited. 

The  history  of  this  company  is  an  example  of  the 
necessity  for  private  enterprise  in  the  development 
of  Coal  Mines. 

The  company  was  formed  in  1900  and  ail  appeal  for 
capital  was  made  to  the  public.  The  flotation  was 
strongly  criticised  as  being  highly  speculative  in  the 
following  papers : 

Daily  Mail,  February  6th,  1900;  Critic,  February 
10th.  1900;  Economist,  February  10th,  1900;  Statist, 
February  10th,  1900;  Financier,  February  9th,  1900; 
(Jlobe,  February  10th,  1900. 

The  criticism  in  the  Financier  was  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

'  Investors  who  respond  to  the  invitation  to 
subscribe  capital  to  the  Horden  Collieries  Limited 
will  not  be  able  to  exact  much  sympathy  if  tho 
venture  should  turn  out  to  be  an  unprofitable 
one,  for  the  directors  openly  acknowledge  in  the 
prospectus  that  all  undeveloped  mining  enter- 
prises must  necessarily  be  somewhat  of  a  specu- 
lative character.  Even  this  candid  avowal,  how- 
ever, does  not  render  the  investment  one  which 
is  deserving  of  support,  for  the  elements  of 
speculation  exist  in  too  marked  a  degree  to  en- 
courage the  public.' 

The  circumstances  attending  the  formation  of  the 
company  were  that  they  purchased  or  leased  mining 
rights  of  about  17,000  acres  of  which  about  one-half 
is  under  the  sea  and  owned  by  the  Crown.  The 
property  included  the  Castle  Edeii,  Shotton  and  Hut- 
ton  Henry  Collieries.  Two  only  of  these  properties 
have  paid  a  dividend  at  all,  and  that  only  2  per  cemt. 


in  one  case  and  5  per  cent,  in  the  other.  They _  all 
came  to  grief  owing  to  water  trouble,  and  the  whole 
of  the  share  capital,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million 
pounds,  spent  over  nearly  25  years,  was  lost. 

As  a  result  of  an  appeal  for  £250,000  by  the  Horden 
Collieries  Limited  to  the  public  in  1900,  only  £45,00 
payable  over  5  years  was  subscribed,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  capital  was  raised  by  the  directors 
and  their  friends.  The  share  capital  now  stands  at 
£983,310,  the  debenture  stock  ait  £300,000  and  loans 
at  £139,000. 

The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced  in  winning  the 
coal  were  enormous;  how  they  were  surmounted  is 
briefly  as  follows :  — 

Three  shafts  were  sunk  at  the  Horden  Colliery,  and 
water  to  the  extent  of  10,000  gallons  per  minute  had 
to  be  pumped  during  this  operation.  The  shafts  had 
then  to  be  '  tubbed  '  by  upwards  of  5,000  tons  of  cast 
iron  segments  to  keep  out  the  water  and  the  running 
sand.  It  was  six  years  before  the  first  1,000  tons  per 
day  was  drawn.  Since  then  3,750  tons  have  been 
drawn  in  one  day  from  Horden  Colliery  alone.  The 
three  shafts  were  sunk  in  order  to  have  a  third  as  a 
'  stand-by  '  in  case  of  need— as  little  was  known  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  sunk  through.  In 
sinking  Button  Henry  one  shaft  was  totally  lost  in 
the  sand. 

Shotton  Colliery  was  unwatered  and  reopened  and 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  here  during  the 
last  10  years  in  driving  a  main  haulage  way  through 
stone  to  take  the  place  of  the  five  old  main  haulage 
ways  in  the  various  seams,  the  upkeep  of  which  was 
very  expensive,  and  caused  much  interruption  to 
work.  The  benefit  derived  from  all  this  expenditure 
is  only  now  commencing  to  be  reaped. 

Two  shafts  at  Blackball  were  sunk,  and  this  involved 
pumping  15,000  gallons  of  water  (weighing  67  tons) 
per  minute  for  many  months  until  the  water  was 
'  tubbed  '  off.  This  consisted  largely  of  sea  water 
finding  its  way  through  fissures  in  the  limestone. 
Here  also  5,000  tons  of  cast  iron  segments  were  used. 
To  make  security  doubly  sure  liquid  cement  was  filled 
in  behind  the  tubbing  both  at  this  colliery  and  at 
Horden  to  stop  the  flow  of  water  from  the  limestone 
and  sand  in  case  of  accideitt  to  the  tubbing  at  any 
future  time.  All  the  boilers,  engines  and  pumps  used 
in  the  sinking  were  taken  out  and  disposed  of,  and 
electrical  pumps  and  winding  engines  were  installed 
at  great  initial  expense  but  with  definite  ultimate 
service.  The  sinking  was  commenced  in  August,  1908, 
and  1,000  tons  per  day  were  first  drawn  in  August, 
1915  (an  interval  of  seven  years).  This  colliery  is 
capable  of  drawing  4,000  tons  a  day  and  is  the  largest 
purely  electrically  driven  colliery  in  the  country;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  model  on  which  the  French  (after 
several  visits  of  inspection  by  their  engineers)  are 
proposing  to  re-construct  their  own  ruined  collieries. 
The  sinking  and  the  electrical  equipment  of  this 
colliery  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Prest  and  Mr.  Leggat  before  the  Institution  of  Min- 
ing Engineers  on  June  4th,  1914. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  testify 
to  the  skill,  endless  resource  and  enormous  energy 
shown  by  our  manager,  Mr.  J.  J.  Prest,  by  whoso 
indomitable  perseverance  and  courage  all  difficulties 
were  overcome." 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  interpose  here,  but  1 
should  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment,  with  a  system  of  nationalisation,  Mr.  Pren 
would  not  be  willing  to  afford  the  best  services  M 

rssibly  could  under  a  system  of  that  kind,  but  what 
do  suggest  is  that  under  the  system  of  nationalisa- 
tion he  would  never  have  had  the  chance : 

"  By-product  coke  oven  plant  has  been  erected   nt 
two  of  the  collieries;  electric  power  is  generated  from 
the  waste   heat,    and    the   total   expenditure   on   t 
collieries  and  coke    ovens  has   exceeded    one    million 
and  a  half. 

The  company  has  expended  nearly  half  a  million  on 
the  building  of  over  2,000  workmen's  houses,  in  many 
of  which  electric  light  is  installed.  These,  houses  will 
compare  favourably  with  any  modern  workmen's 
dwellings. 
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\ ..    du'  rn;il    riv,iinroob  are,   so   extensive,    tho    main 
in    ili"   collici  io»  aro   limit    on    permanent   lino*. 
'ipporlod   In    girdei.,,  and   tli.>  side*   In  ii 

arc    equipped    to    draw     nearly    tun  •• 

lit   output   of    0,000   tons    a    day,    and    when 

10   fully    at    work   anil   sulliciont    hou-.' 

niK.diiiii.n    pnnidrd,    tho   daily   yield    will   rcie  h 

in  13,0 

la  order  t<>  complete  tlir  undertaking,  and  re-eqii  p 
astlo    Kden    Colliery,    nearly    a    further    million 
ill    lio    required,     the   greater    portion    ol' 
nliirh   will   bo  Tor  building   further  miners'   house*. 

ler     normal     circumstances     the     Castle     Kden 

Colliery   would    now     bo    re-opened.      Klectric    pumps 

dialing    with    4,500    gallons    of    water    :• 

minute    ha\e     been     already     installed    al     Blackball 

i>     \\lii.li    lies   to  tho  dip  of  the   flooded   ('untie 

workings. 

amount    impended    over    tho    first   seven  yews 
iho  romjiany   commenced  operations  and  before 
any   dividend   was   pnid   wns  about  £800,000. 

Tlio  publication  of  tho  Coal  Industry  Commission 
Interim  Heport  has  arrested  all  attempts  of  develop- 
ment and  building,  and  consequently  all  plans  for 
tlii'  re  opening  of  Castle  Eden  Colliery  have  beon 
impended. 

E.  R.   WHIT  WELL, 

Vice-Chairman  and  Managing  Director. 
Ma)    2nd.    1919." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Managing  Director's  letter. 
Then  I   come  to  the  case  of  Thorne:  — 
'•  Th.    other    ease,    is    that   of   the   Thorne  Colliery, 
which    I'ease   and   Partners,  Ltd.   propose  to  develop 
in    an    entirely    new  district,    about    nine    miles   east 
of    Done  aster.     The  coal   believed  by   my  firm   to   be 
underlying    this   area    we    expect   to  find    940   yards 
the   surface,    a   depth    not   previously   reached 
by  any  coal  shaft  in  this  country." 

l''or   the  purpose  of  accuracy  I   ought  to  say  that 

while  we  intend  to  sink  940  yards,  the  Barnsley  Seam 

'    to  be   found   at    916  yards,    according    to  the 

a  lion    of  the    bore.      The  Barnsley   Seam    is    at 

urds  and  the  Dunshill  at  930.     We  intended  to 

-ink  to  both  those  seams,  and  to  sink  a  total  distance 

uf  910  yards. 

"It  is   admitted   that   the  mining  difficulties   may 
lie    considerable   owing   to   the   high    temperature   in 
working  the  coal  at  such  a  depth;  even  the  market- 
able ijiiality  of   the  coal  cannot  be  determined  until 
it  is  readied.     I   am  satisfied  that  if  I  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Mining  Department  under  a  system 
1. 1     Nationalisation    I    could    not    have    secured    the 
support    of  my    Department  in   proposals  to    exploit 
tho  taxpayers'  money  in  an  enterprise  of  so  specula- 
character.     My  firm  has  already  spent  in  sink- 
ing, and  over  a  process  of  freezing  which  they  thought 
'ic  best  way  of  getting  through  their  difficulties 
in  the  \\ater-bearing  stratification,  a  sum  of  £393,900. 
Our   estimate   to  complete  the  sinking  under  a   new 
iss    of     cementation     would    involve    a    further 
"diture   of   £377,333.  Had   it    not   been    for    the 
iiunent   of  the  Commission   we  were   proposing 
once  proceed  with  this   work.     The  maximum 
ut  of  the  colliery  is  intended  to  be  about  1,200.1 
per   annum,   but   if  we  aro   to   be   restricted  by 
Statute  to  only  a  profit  of  Is.  2d.  per  ton,  and  make 
pro\  ision    for    renewals    and   depreciation,   and   allow 
•'>   per  cent,  on   capital   during   development,  a   profit 
!y  aliout  -1  per  cent,  would  be  all  that  could  b* 
ultimately    distributed    to   the    shareholders,   even    if 
wo  \\eiv  relieved  of  providing  housing  accommodation 
im    mir   workmen,    and    all   our    hopes  were   realised. 
isly,  if  that  return  represents  the  utmost  pro- 
spect i\c  benefit  to  the  shareholders,  it  would  be  <[iiito 
impossible   for  us,   as   their  trustees,  to   proceed  with 
tli"   undertaking.      If   the    Company    provided   houses 
their    would   lie  a    heavy    loss  and    no   return   at    all. 
unlc.->   a    rent    was   charged    such    as    no   collier    hrs 
-tomed  to  pay. 

Distribution.  . 

It    is   asserted    that   the   price    paid    for   household 
is    frequently    excessive,    and    that   this   evil    is 
attributable  to  a  system  of   private  ownership. 


1 1     lor    the    ptirlNNHI   of    ItrgUIUMll    1    ml  111  It    tho    mil 

uxibto,    1     lepK     that    it    hu»    nothing    to   do    with   lh» 
piuato.  on  mug  o|    i-ollifritw. 

I  be  .  ..al  i m  nor  aulU,  tt»  pnjsiiiniibly  ill.  .-M.it-  n...,M 
du,  in  tbr  I.,  i  m. ul..  i.  and  il  .1  binvi  ..-iri  i  ,  HUV, 
111!  tl  MI  ,1  town,  lie  i  .in  employ  inl'ldlcuiutl 

anil    cm. inn     .li.n     a^'ei'l         •       •,.      Mill,    ,i  .    he    JMNNMMM*    • 
monopoly.      Ii    thin   .sort    ol    thing    obtain,,    then 
the    fault   of    tho    local    authority    or    the    - 
themselves   for   not   having  nmd«  othor   provision   fur 
tho  delivery  of  the  coal. 

1  would  rail  attention  to  thu  la.  i  that,  in  lie 
Chairman's  Interim  Itepwrt,  page  14,  where,  out  ol 
i  be  total  price  charged  to  the  consumer  in  London 
of  44s.,  only  21s.  2d.  it  for  coul  '  as  it  comes  from 
the  pit.' 

I  be  cine  lor  the  evil  is  co-operation.  Tho  coal 
owner  is  only  too  anxious  to  see  the  margin  between 
the  pit  price  and  the  delivered  price  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  on- 
Mimed  evils  of  distribution  relate  to  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  total  output— only  12  per  cent, 
of  our  coal  goes  to  domestic  use,  but  over  100  miljimi 
tons  per  year  are  absorbed  by  our  industries,  and  the 
balance  by  railways,  gasworks,  Ac.,  and  for  export. 

(N.B. — Six  tons  of  materials,  including  2  tons  of 
coal,  aro  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron.)" 

Perhaps  I  should  have  said  "  of  Cleveland  pig 
iron."  Hiematite  requires  rather  less  than  nix  tons. 

"Collective   Purchasing   of  Materials. 

It  is  asserted  by  those  who  advocate  the  abolition 
of  private  enterprise  in  business  that  there  would  lie 
a  distinct  advantage,  in  securing  materials  at  the 
mines,  if  tho  State  or  some  collective  purchasing 
agency  was  established  in  a  district  to  buy  com- 
modities in  bulk,  and  then  distribute  them  out  as 
required  to  the  respective  collieries.  For  many  years 
I  paid  much  attention  to  the  purchasing  of  supplies 
and  stores,  and  my  conclusions  are  that  a  large  firm 
can  purchase  more  cheaply  than  the  State  or  than 
any  large  number  of  associated  firms.  I  believe  that 
small  firms  ought  to  associate  together  and  arrange 
co-operative  purchasing  of  certain  materials,  so  as  to 
secure  any  advantage  attached  to  wholesale  purchases, 
to  prevent  prices  being  unduly  raised  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  danger  that,  if 
too  many  firms  become  associated,  a  ring  would  be 
formed  by  vendors,  and  the  colliery  owners  would 
have  no  option  but  to  pay  inflated  prices  for  various 
commodities  consumed  and  required  at  their  mines. 

The  line,  in  my  judgment,  based  on  varied  ex- 
perience, should  be  drawn  where  purchasing  can  be> 
done  by  one  controlling  head,  but  where  the  scale  of 
purchase  is  so  large  that  it  cfnnot  be  personally 
supervised  by  one  man  it  becomes  unwieldy,  for  where 
this  position  is  reached  the  evils  of  departmentalism 
enter.  These  evils  are  dilatoriness,  red-tape,  delays 
in  procedure,  lack  of  initiative  in  securing  competing 
prices  and  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Civil 
servants.  Absence  of  keen  individual  oversight  into 
quality  and  detail  inevitably  results  in  less  efficiency 
and  higher  cost. 

Export  Tni<li . 

There  are  two  other  considerations  why  nationalism 
should  not  lie  accepted,  which  1   wish   the  Commission 
to  bear  in  mind.  One  is  that  it  is  practically  iiujH..- 
sible  for  the  export  trade  to  adapt  itself  to  any  mi 
tralised  system. 

The  exporter  finds  the  foreign  buyer,  arranges  con 
ditions  of  sales  (f.o.b.  or  c.i.f.),  and  frequently 
makes  himself  liable  f,or  the  tonnage  and  sea  freight, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  coal  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, he  stands  the  racket  for  the  difference  between 
the  lading  weight  and  the  delivered  quantity,  for  the 
import  duties,  and  occasionally  for  the  .-ampimg  and 
analysis  of  the  coal,  he  finds  the  money  for  long 
credit,  and  takes  the  risk  of  the  foreign  buyers'  sol- 
vency and  commercial  probity,  often  a  considerable 
source  of  loss,  and  has  to  meet  the  variations  in  cur- 
rency which  occur  between  the  trading  countries. 
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It  must  be  apparent  a  National  Department  is 
quite  unsuited  to  undertake  such  obligations  which 
are  essential  to  this  class  of  the  trade.  Some  dis- 
tricts, notably  Northumberland,  depend  almost  en- 
tirely in  normal  time  on  their  export  trade,  over  8 
per  cent,  of  its  output  being  shipped. 

All  exporters  I  have  met  aver  that  if  nationalisation 
is  anything  like  '  control,'  it  spells  disaster  to  oui 
export  trade.  And  may  I  add  here  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  until  we  get  rid  of  State  control,  such  as 
it  now  existe,  all  further  enterprise,  development 
and  reproductive  employment  in  the  industry  will 
be  stopped. 

Coke  Oven  and  Sy-Products. 

The  other  consideration  relates  to  the  composite 
character  of  industries  associated  with  the  working 
and  the  utilisation  of  coal  and  its  products  at  a 
colliery.  The  interests  are  diverse  which  owner*  do 
and  can  legitimately  attach  to  their  colliery  opera- 
tions: blast  furnaces  and  steel  works,  electric  power 
plant,  foundries,  coke  ovens,  bye-product  plant,  brick 
works,  quarries,  chemical  works,  inland  waterways, 
docks,  wharves,  shipping,  railways,  wagon  shops, 
farming,  &c.  These  concerns  are  all  worked  in  with 
the  colliery  establishment,  and  in  the  event  of 
nationalisation  of  mines  would  present  insoluble 
problems.  Collieries  are  so  interwoven  into  other 
interests  that  unless  private  ownership  is  to  bo 
abandoned  in  every  trade  and  branch  of  production, 
there  would  be  enormous  difficulty  in  deciding  where 
and  how  national  and  private  interests  were',  to  be 
separated." 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  give  an  illustration 
of  that  position  connected  with  Pease  and  Partners, 
the  firm  with  which  I  am  best  connected. 

19.672.  Yes,  please  do  so? — Pease  &  Partners  have 
paid  in  wages  in  the  last  financial  year  ending  30th 
April,    1918,    £1,524,000.     Of   those   wages,    £886,000 
went  to  those  who   were   working  in   and   about   the 
collieries.   .     For    their    ironworks    the    wages    .were 
£235,000;  our  ironstone  mines  wages  were  £211,000; 
our  coke  making  department  wages  were  £107,000; 
to  our  chemical  works  staff  we  paid  £35,000 ;  to  our 
wagon  building  and  repairing  shops  we  paid  £2.000; 
and  to  the  men  employed  at  our  limestone  quarries  we 
paid  £30,000.  In  other  words,  of  our  total  wages  which 
we  paid  in  the  year,  58  per  cent,  went  in  payment  to 
men  employed  at  collieries,  and  42  per  cent,  went  in 
connection  with  these  other  divers  interests  which  are 
all  attached  to  our  operations. 

19.673.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  men  in  rela- 
tion  to    that? — The    number   of    employees    on    30th 
April,  1914,  was  12,846— that  is,  before  the  war.     On 
the  30th  April,   1918,  there  were  12,726.       Of  those 
employed    in    connection    with    the    coal,    7,845    were 
employed  in    1914*and  7,989  in  1918— practically  the 
same  proportion. 

19.674.  Are   the   figures    roughly    about   8,000    and 
4,000?— 8,000   land    5,000    would    be    more    accurate. 
May  I  give  you  the  figures  again?     In  1914  (practi- 
cally  they   are  the  same  to-day)   we  paid   wages   to 
12,846   employees.      In   and   about  the  collieries   for 
colliery   operations,    we   paid    7,845    men.        That    is 
12,800  as  against  7,800. 

19.675.  Chairman :    Will  you   now   kindly   proceed, 
Lord  Gainford,  with  the  reading  of  your  statement? 
— "  Moreover,  some  manufacturing  works  are  attached 
to  collieries,  and  materials  other  than  those  derived 
from  coal  are  required  to  be  treated  with  coal  products 
and  have  to  be  obtained  from  elsewhere." 

19.676.  With  regard  to  the  people  in  and  about  the 
mine,  numbering  about  7,800,  are  you  including  the 
coke  oven  men  ? — The  coke  oven  I  regard  as  an  entirely 
separate   trade.     It   is    a   manufacturing   trade,    and 
the  wages  paid  to  the  coke  oven  men  are  £107,000  as 
against  £886,000  paid  for  coals. 

19.677.  You   are  not  counting  the  coke  oven   men 
in  those  working  in  and  about  the  collieries? — No. 

19.678.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Those  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  coal   are  the  7,800? — That   is  so. 
Fifty-eight  per  cent,   are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  coal  and  42  per  cent,  in  other  work  which  the  firm 
carries  on. 


"  Other  entirely  separate  undertakings  are  placed 
by  colliery  owners  at  their  collieries,  some  of  the  aliova 
are  occasionally  attached  to  blast  furnace  plants,  some 
of  which  belong  and  some  do  not  to  the  colliery  firm. 
There  are  other  outside  firms  engaged  in  competition 
with  colliery  firms  in  various  processes  and  .businesses. 
To  attempt  to  deal  with  one  interest  by  legislation 
would  not  be  merely  grossly  unfair  to  individuals  but 
be  disastrous  to  many  industries. 

I  append  a  copy  of  a  statement  recently  presented 
to  the  Government,  issued  by  the  National  Association 
of  Coke  and  Bye-product  Plant  Owners  against  any 
interference  in  their  industries  by  mining  legislation. 

1.  The  coking  and  bye-product  industries  were, 
during  the  war  period,  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  that  Govern- 
ment   department   fixed    the    wages   paid    in    tho 
industries;   controlled  the   selling   prices   of   coke 
and   bye-products;    fixed,    and   paid,   subsidies  to 
the  manufacturers   to   enable  them   to   meet  the 
increased  cost  of  manufacture  imposed  upon  them 
through   war   conditions;   and   assumed   responsi- 
bility for  the  inspection  of  coke  ovens   and  bye- 
product  plants  during  the  whole  period  of  control. 

2.  The  control  of   the   Ministry     of    Munitions 
ended  at  30th  April,  1919,  and  the  manufacturers 
submit  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  inequitable  in 
the  extreme  again    to    curtail  their  freedom  by 
handing  over  their   industries  to  the  control  of 
another    Government    department — namely,    that 
of  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines. 

3.  The  manufacturers  point  out  that  the  rami- 
fications of  their  industries  extend  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  coal  mining  industry,  inasmuch 
as  a  considerable  tonnage  of  coke  is  manufactured 
at  coke  ovens,  which  are  adjuncts  to  iron  and 
steel  works,  but  unconnected  with  collieries. 
Moreover,  some  coke  ovens  and  bye-product  plants 
are  entirely  self-contained,  being  connected 
neither  with  collieries  nor  iron  and  steel  works, 
nor  are  they  owned  by  colliery  proprietors.  In 
other  cases  the  ovens  and  plants  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  companies  subsidiary  to  colliery 
companies,  but  they  are  nevertheless  self-con- 
tained, having  separate  capital,  separate  balance 
sheets  and  accounts,  and  independent  organisa- 
tions. 

4.  It  is  also  desired    to    lay    emphasis  on   tho 
great  variety  of  products  obtained  in  the  coking 
and        bye-product        industries.        Considerable 
developments  have  already    taken   place    in     tho 
industries     in     a     comparatively   short   space    of 
years,  and  as  a  result  of  scientific  research  which 
has  been  and  is  at  present  being  prosecuted,  the 
manufacturers    have    every    reason    to    hope    and 
expect  that  further  developments  will  result  from 
such  research  in  the  near  future.     It  is  the  desire 
of  the  manufacturers    that    they    be    allowed    to 
continue   uncontrolled   and   unfettered   as   far   as 
practicable  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and    individual    initiative    may    not    be    checked 
but  carefully   fostered. 

5.  As   an    indication    of    the    ramifications  and 
developments  of    the    industries    (referred   to    in 
paragraphs  3   and  4  of  this  statement),   it  may 
be  mentioned   that  the  original  bye-products  ob- 
tained  from  the  coking   of   coal   fuels  were  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  tar.     Since  the  early  days 
of  the  industries,  however,  the  following  further 
products    have    been     secured     as    the    result    of 
private  research  and  enterprise,  viz. — benzol  and 
its   homologues — c.jr.,    benzol,   toluol,   xenola,   sol- 
vent naphtha,  and  heavy  naphtha.     In  addition, 
large  tar.  distilling  plants  have  been  erected,  by 
means   of    which    are    recovered  several   varieties 
of  light  and   heavy  oils,    while   various  acids  are 
now    extracted — c.c/.,    carbolic    acid    and    cresylic 
acid.     Owing  to   the  large   amount  of   sulphuric 
aoid    required    in    some   of    the    processes    above 
enumerated,   special   plants  have   been   put   down 
for  its  manufacture  from  imported  raw  material, 
whilst   in   some   cases  this  gave   rise  to  the  erec- 
tion   of    nitric    acid    plants.     Moreover,    special 
provision   is   made   at  some  coking  and  bye-pro- 
duct plants  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  neighbouring 
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ina  "1  Mi  Justice  Sankey's  Report,  and  they 
urge  that  all  coke  ovens  and  bye-product  pi;' 
should  lie  excluded  ('nun  sin-h  Bill  on  equitable 
grounds;  and  also  that  tho  whole  industry  should 
In-  left  free  from  tho  control  of  Government 
departments. 

7.  It  may  be  added  with  regard  to  legislation 
that  coking  and  bye-product  plants  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  and  to  the 
supervision  of  the  inspectors  appointed  under 
tlio-,'  Acts;  tho  Coal  Mines  Acts  have  not  in  the 
past,  and  do  not  at  present  relate  nr  apply  to  the 
coking  and  bye-product  industries.  Furthermore, 
the  legislation  relating  to  Excess  Profits  Duty 
applies  to  these  industries  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
other  industries,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Coal 
Minos  Control  Agreement  (Confirmation)  Act  1918 
do  not  apply  to  the  coking  and  bye-product  indus- 
tries either  generally  or  in  relation  to  excess 
profits. 

II.  UNIFICATION. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  unifica- 
tion is  that  enormous  waste  is  going  on  against  the 
national  interest  by  reason  of  loss  from  unnecessary 
barriers  being  left,  by  water-logged  areas,  by  coal 
:  left  which  it  is  asserted  ought  to  be  worked,  and 
which,  by  reason  of  a  recalcitrant  owner — either  the 
owner  of  the  minerals  or  the  owner  of  the  surface — 
is  left  underground  instead  of  being  brought  to  the 
surface.  My  reply  is  that  the  owner  of  underground 
mineral  royalties  as  a  rule  grants  suitable  terms,  and 
docs  so  with  the  desire  to  meet  his  lessee,  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  experience  I  assert  that  I  would  much 
rather  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  lease  with  a  private 
royalty  owner  than  with  a  Government  department 
who  are  not  only  slow  in  correspondence  and  in 
arriving  at  any  decision,  but  who  are  so  frightened  of 
creating  a  new  precedent  that  they  become  rigid, 
wooden  and  inelastic,  and  from  whom  concessions  in 
the  interest  of  the  conduct  of  the  industry  can  only- 
Ntracted  with  much  difficulty.  Moreover,  this 
point  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  a  colliery  firm 
gets  into  difficulties  and  is  unable  to  work  a  royalty 
properly  the  terms  of  a  lease  would  be  much  more 
quickly  enforced,  and  the  royalty  sold  to  a  purchaser 
who  would  carry  on  the  industry  in  an  up-to-date 
manner,  than  it  would  l>e  if  the  royalty  wore  trans- 
ferred to  be  dealt  with  by  the  head  of  a  Government 
department. 

Lost  Coal. 

Coal  may  have  been  lost  to  the  nation  from  causes 

which  might  have  been  prevented,   but  it  cannot  bo 

led   that   such   causes   would   not  have  occurred 

under  a  unification  or  State  ownership  system.     Such 

are  deplored,  and  avoided  by  individual  owners 

to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they-  wouM  be  by  Civil 

servants  influenced  by  tradition  and  regulation,  and 

ilways   can   find   plausible   excuse   to   defend   in 

activity  and  procrastination. 

of  that  kind    is   opposed    to   the   interest 
both  of  the  lessor  and  lessee. 

Barrier*. 

it  is  said  that  coal  has  been  lost  to  the  nation  by 
the  retention  of  unnecessary  barriers,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  from  3,000  to  4,000  million  tons  have 
thus  been  felt  ungotten.  The  practicability  of  re- 
moving such  barriers  cannot  be  now  ascertained  with- 
out making  a  careful  investigation  in  each  case  so 
as  to  find  out  the  reasons  which  determined  their 
retention  and  the  feasibility  of  their  removal. 
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Itecalcitrant   Outntri. 

Mut  « lien  injnrr.il>  air  held  up  through  llir,  un- 
willingness of  an  owner,  in  the  interests  of  *he  nation 
it  is  essential  that  such  coal  should  bo  set  free,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  a  mineral  or  surface  owner  should 
not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  proper  working  of  th*> 
measures,  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  in- 
terest; but  to  insist  that  all  abandoned  barriers, 
bad  or  unprofitable  seams  or  mines  must  be  worked 
is  iibs, ml.  The  preservation  of  barriers  often  bus 
safeguarded  the  lives  of  the  workers  and  secured  the 
winning  of  coal  in  areas  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  drowned  out  and  lost.  Where  a  multiplication 
of  small  surface  and  mineral  owners  exists,  adjacent 
to  one  another  in  a  coalfield,  an  awkward  problem  has 
occasionally  been  presented.  Heavy  legal  charges 
in  tho  multiplication  of  leases,  as  well  as  extrava- 
gant demands  made  in  isolated  cases,  have  some- 
times delayed  and  made  negotiations  troublesome. 
These  difficulties  have,  however,  in  recent  times  been 
generally  overcome  by  co-operative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  mineral  owners  in  their  own  self-interest.  All 
these  problems  can  be  and  should  be  dealt  with  under 
a  private  ownership  system,  with  some  form  of 
national  machinery  for  securing  more  effectively  aud 
expeddtiously  the  end  in  view  without  resorting  to 
unification  or  nationalisation. 

My  first  effort  in  Parliament,  in  1893,  was  to  intro- 
duce with  the  mining  leaders,  Mr.  John  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  a  Mining  Easements  Bill,  which 
contained  proposals  to  secure  powers  to  work  coal 
when  circumstances  existed  such  as  those  described 
above.  The  Coal  Conservation  Committee  dealt  with 
problems  of  this  kind,  and  suggested1  the  appointment 
of  a  Minister  of  Mines,  but  the  Land  Acquisition  and 
Valuation  Committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Reconstruction  has  gone  again  into  the  whole  subject 
matter,  and  suggests  a  resolution  for  all  these 
problems,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer. 

Cottiery  Costs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  better  system  of  keep- 
iug  colliery  costs  could  be  devised  under  some  unified 
system,  with  a  view  to  promote  economy  in  adminis- 
tration. I  doubt  whether  very  much  can  be  done  in 
this  direction  to  the  general  advantage. 

The  advantage  of  accurate  cost-keeping  is  the  com- 
parison of  like  with  like,  but  the  variations  of  each 
colliery  undertaking  differ  so  much  that  the  com- 
parison of  many  items  at  one  colliery  bears  no 
relationship  to  those  at  another. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  steel  ropes:  one 
colliery  raises  the  output  with  a  heavy  cage  up  a  deep 
shaft;  another  draws  small  coal  tubs  up  a  drift  on 
an  inclined  plane.  The  wear  and  tear  on  these  ropes 
and  the  cost  per  ton  for  wire  rope  afford  no  case  for 
useful  comparison. 

Or,  if  wo  take  the  case  of  the  horse  food  consumed 
at  a  colliery  where  200  ponies  are  worked  under- 
ground, and  another  where  the  underground  condi- 
tions only  require  the  use  of  10  for  a  similar  output, 
tho  comparison  of  those  two  costs  for  horse-keep  ing 
per  ton  of  coal  raised  can  serve  very  little  purpose. 

To  compare  the  costs  of  one  half-year  with  those 
for  the  previous  half-year  at  the  same  colliery  exposes 
to  tho  management  the  increased  expenditure  or  tha 
savings  effected  on  each  item,  and  these  comparison: 
mav  prove  of  great  value  in  promoting  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  colliery. 

There  is  much  similarity  in  the  preparation  of  cosU 
through  the  employment  of  eminent  firms  of 
accoiintantfl,  and  many  firms  T  know  have  exchanged 
their  i  n,st.s  with  one  another  when  cither  have  though*, 
it  might  lead  to  the  detection  and  prevention  of 
waste  or  extravagance. 
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Poorer  Districts. 

The  question  lias  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility 
of  doing  something  more  by  unification  to  help  poorer 
districts  and  collieries  to  tide  over  periods  of  de- 
pression. Having  watched  repeated  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  firms  to  secure  organised  restric- 
tion of  output,  so  as  to  afford  each  other  help  and 
their  miners  continuous  employment,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  combinations  are  a  mistake, 
and  produce  more  evils  than  they  do  good.  A  colliery 
which  ought  not  to  be  maintained  as  a  separate  entity, 
or  is  ill-equipped,  or  is  a  badly-managed  concern,  is 
ein-imraged,  whilst  the  good  and  well-equipped  and 
poonomically  managed  concerns  are  prejudiced.  Such 
subsidies  and  doles  promote  reaction  and  retard  pro- 
gress. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  closing  of  a  colliery 
which  it  is  believed  ought  to  continue  to  be  worked 
rarely  occurs.  Certain  areas  may  be  often  closed 
down  for  a  time,  and  particular  seams  or  shafts 
abandoned,  but  methods  are  invariably  devised  to 
prevent  the  total  abandonment  of  areas  capable  of 
being  worked  in  the  future.  I  could  give  many 
illustrations  of  this,  and  I  am  certain  the  competi- 
tion between  firms  and  collieries  tends  to  promote 
efficiency  and  the  most  economical  working. 

Dual  Control. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  nationalisa 
tion  and  unification  as  generally  understood.  The 
demand  of  the  miners'  leaders,  however,  appears  to 
be  for  what  is  called  Joint  Control — that  is,  as  ] 
understand  it,  State  purchase  of  the  mines  followed 
by  Joint  Control  between  officials  of  the  Government 
and  representatives  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain,  each  body  having  equal  authority  ifi 
respect  of  matters  affecting  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  collieries. 

Whilst  we  are  prepared  to  give  to  the  men  full 
opportunity  of  making  representations  through 
organised  channels  and  having  those  representations 
considered,  yet  any  system  which  involves  joint  con- 
trol in  the  management  between  the  owners  and  the 
workmen  is  not  only  impracticable  but  will  inevitably 
Vad  to  the  most  disastrous  results  in  the  interests  of 
the  country.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
futile  than  to  attempt  to  manage  a  colliery  by  means 
•)f  a  committee  or  council  upon  which  there  was  an 
equal  representation  of  the  existing  management  and 
of  the  workmen's  representatives.  The  working  con- 
ditions of  a  mine  are  not  capable  of  being  brought 
within  such  a  system  of  control.  In  the  first  place 
certain  statutory  regulations  have  to  be  carried  out 
for  which  the  management  alone  can  be  responsible. 
Apart  from  this,  rapid  decisions  have  constantly  to 
be  made  in  respect  of  questions  .of  safety  and  other- 
wise. To  attempt  to  work  collieries  by  means  of 
committees  would  mean  that  these  committees  would 
Ixx-ome  debating  societies  in  which  division  of  opinion 
might  be  expected  rapidly  to  develop,  with  all  the 
yonsoquent  results  of  want  of  cohesion  and  want  of 
initiative.  In  my  view  it  appears  to  be  not  only 
impracticable,  but  inconceivable  that  such  a  system 
of  control  and  administration  could  possibly  be  intro- 
duced in  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Any  system  of  joint  control,  whether  between  the 
State  or  with  representatives  of  the  miners,  would  be 
absolutely  unworkable  and  subversive  of  discipline 
and  detrimental  to  national  interests,  and  I  put  it  to 
one  side  at  once,  as  there  is  no  firm  of  employers  who 
would  carry  on  the  industry  for  a  moment  if  they 
were  not  going  to  continue  to  have  the  direction  of 
the  business  and  the  executive  control  of  their  under- 
taking; moreover,  no  self-respecting  engineer  that 
I  have  met  is  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
working  under  any  such  system.  It  would  not  only 
endanger  the  lives  of  working  men,  and  destroy  all 
efficiency,  but  the  property  would  be  wasted,  and  the 
industry  could  not  be  run  as  a  commercial  or  practical 
proposition. 

1  am  authorised  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Mining 
Association,  that  if  owners  are  not  to  be  left  complete 
executive  control,  they  will  decline  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  industry,  and  though 
they  regard  nationalisation  as  disastrous  to  the 
country,  they  feel  they  would,  in  such  event,  be  driven 
to  the  only  alternative — nationalisation  on  fair  terms. 


III.  PBIVATK  OWNERSHIP. 

If  private  ownership  is  to  be  condemned  in  the  coal 
trade,  then  other  business  undertakings  which  depend 
on  private  enterprise  and  initiative  should  be  equally 
condemned,  and  it  is  right  that  the  country  should 
realise  that  if  the  suggestions  made  by  a  section  of 
theorists  are  to  be  now  accepted,  it  would  mean  that 
all  hope  for  the  revival  of  trade,  which  before  the 
war,  under  a  system  of  individual  effort  and  private, 
enterprise,  had  attained  an  unprecedented  condition 
of  prosperity,  would  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  stated  in  his  evidence  that  mining 
engineers  were  lacking  in  ideas.  No  more  unjust 
charge  has  ever  been  brought  against  a  great  pro- 
fession. There  is  great  freemasonry  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry.  An  engineer  or 
manager  no  sooner  develops  an  idea  and  puts  it 
into  operation,  than  he  describes  it  to  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  whether  it  be  the  Institution 
of  Mining  Engineers  or  the  National  Association  of 
Colliery  Managers.  He  invites  other  members  to 
see,  adopt  and  improve  on  his  ideas,  so  that  important 
discoveries  and  inventions  become  rapidly  available 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  industry.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  under  the  administration  of  those  who  have 
the  incentive  of  personal  interest,  reputation  and 
gain,  improvements  will  come  more  rapidly  than 
under  the  management  of  men  who  are  in  the  service 
of  the  State.  My  experience  at  the  General  Post 
Office  showed  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  "pay  under 
a  Government  system  the  kind  of  salary  which  is 
going  to  attract,  into  a  profession  under  State  em- 
ploy, the  best  talent  of  the  country.  The  salaries 
paid  to  heads  of  departments  for  whose  devotion  to 
duty  and  loyalty  I  have  the  greatest  admiration, 
bear  no  relationship  to  those  which  capable  men  are 
able  to  secure  outside  the  State  service  under  any 
private  ownership  system.  The  Treasury  restrict 
elasticity  in  an  upward  direction.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  State  cannot  run  industries  so 
economically  as  private  owners  can.  The  costs  in 
Government  dockyards  are  generally  believed  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  those  in  private  yards.  The 
National  Telephone  gave  better  service  than  the 
Post  Office,  and  made  a  profit  which  the  Post  Office 
has  lost,  and  in  spite  of  the  raising  of  the.  penny 
postage  to  three-halfpence,  the  one  department  at 
the  Post  Office  hitherto  carried  on  profitably  is 
now  losing  money." 

19,679.  When  you  say:  "The  costs  in  Government 
dockyards  are  generally  believed  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  in  private  yards,"  does  costs 
include  wages  there?--!  must  admit  it  has  been 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  any  fair  indication 
of  the  return  of  cost  in  Government  dockyards  which 
you  can  compare  with  those  in  a  private  dockyard. 
For  many  years  I  was  a  director  of  a  big  ship-building 
yard  on  the  Tyne.  I  made  it  a  practice,  so  far  as  I 
could,  to  see  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  the  Govern- 
ment dockyards  at  that  time,  and  to  pick  up  all 
information  I  could.  From  that  time  to  this  no  real 
comparison  has  been  made.  This  is  merely  an 
expression  r>f  opinion  by  those  who  have  visited 
privately  owned  dockyards  and  Government  dock- 
yards that  I  base  my  statement  upon.  It  is  not 
because  I  have  any  figures  which  really  prove  it,  which 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Government :  "  Moreover, 
under  the  influence  of  State  management  there  is 
certainly  no  more  inclination  on  the  part  of  their 
servants  t<»  encourage  the  rapid  adoption  of  new 
methods  and  up-to-date  labour-saving  appliances  than 
there  is  in  private  enterprise  concerns,  and  in  my 
view  more  hands  are  required  to  do  the  same  work 
under  the  State.  No  privately-managed  concern 
would  find  it  necessary,  for  instance,  to  place  behind 
every  five  telephone  exchange  operators  a  supervisor 
to  staurl  over  and  watch  them.  One  reason  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  State  control  is  the  impossibility  of 
a  Departmental  head  ever  being  able  to  discharge  an 
incompetent  but  honest  Civil  servant.  Once  in  (lie 
service  always  in  the  service  until  a  pension  is 
secured,  is  the  rule.  Thus  officials  grow  in  numbers 
and  the  cost  and  personnel  steadily  increase. 

May  I  give  another  illustration  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  theorists  who  make  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
system  of  coal  mining  can  be  improved  under 
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ilisation.     Mr.    Sidney  Webb   .stales,   mi    page 
the     Natiunalisntion     of     tlio     (Hal     Siii>i.l\ 


ionalisation. 

In-  .Vil  inmilisntioii  of  the.  Coal  Sii|,|,U 
pamphlet.  lli.it  '  there  would  In-  I  lie  accumulation  .'i 
•i  large,  niitiniiiil  slock  of  ,  r<  /  ij  l;ni,l  nn.l  ,/,.;,/,  ,,l  ruiil 
in  ample  and  widely  distributed  .smVa^e  j. 
'Hi. MO  aro  many  classes  of  conl  which,  if  placed  in  a 
heap,  uould  lire,  and  the  whole  heap  would  lie 

\i  i  he  present  moment,  at  the  Broomhill  Colliery, 
«<•  have  a  heap  nl  40,000  tons  of  coal  which  we  had 
I"  |"it  down  during  th<>  war  because  we  could  not 
find  export  trade  for  it.  It  is  all  on  lire  and  we 
cannot  put  it  out.  "  Mr.  Sidney  Wobb,  not  being 
a  practical  man,  does  not  take  into  consideration  a 
ill  is.  In  accordance  with  the  statement  on 
page  46  the  coal  should  be  placed  '  under  cover.' 
hopper  to  store  2,000  tons  of  coal  would  cost 
f  In  MI  in.  the  cost  of  storing  a  two-months'  output 
of  coal— say  50,000.000  tons— produces  a  sum  of 
I'-'-'i 0,000, 000.  Such  an  oxpenditure,  of  course,  has 
only  to  bo  stated  to  show  how  impracticable  is  the 
proposal,  and  upon  what  slender  grounds  the  case 
tor  nationalisation  is  liased.  Under  any  storage 
.,  Ih'inc  i  he  coal  cannot  be  put  down  on  the  ground 
and  taken  up  under  an  increased  cost  of  2s.  per 
ton,  and  the  waste  by  breakage  and  by  small  coal 
being  blown  away,  quite  part  from  the  danger  of 
thel't,  would  amount  to  several  shillings  per  ton. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  further  suggests  that  under  a 
system  of  Nationalisation  the  community  itself  would 
hear  the  increased  cost  of  coal  production,  and  that 
every  item  of  the  cost  of  working  would  have  to  be 
in  a  most  minute  way  (see  pages  32  and  33), 
so  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
ug  accounts.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a  new 
National  Coal  Board,  containing  presumably  men 
who  would  be  paid  substantial  salaries  (page  29), 
possessing  a  staff  of  officials  to  whom  in  due  time 
would  have  to  be  paid  pensions  by  the  State.  There 
i-;  also  to  bo  set  up  a  Joint  Committee  for  every 
district,  whoso  members  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
State.  There  is  to  be  an  additional  staff  engaged 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  miners  at  each  colliery, 
which  presumably  would  also  include  a  pension 
system  ;  their  salaries  would,  T  presume,  be  about 
€500  apiece  at  the  3,300  collieries — approximately 
£2,000,000  a  year.  Obviously,  coal,  too,  is  to  be 
supplied  to  all  workmen  free  or  at  a  low  price. 
Such  a  system  of  Nationalisation  means  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  general 
public  nnd  to  the  detriment  of  industries  dependent 
upon  fuel. 

One  fact  appears  never  to  be  sufficiently  grasped 
by  those  who  advocate  nationalisation — that  no  two 
collieries  are  alike ;  that  "each  colliery  possesses 
natural  nud  physical  features  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
not.  only  nrt>  the  conditions  at  each  colliery  different, 
but  the  seams  at.  any  one  colliery  may  be  constantly 
changing.  Tlio  roofs,  the  floors,  the  gradients,  tne 
hands  in  the  coal  are  subject  to  continual  alterations 
in  all  parts  of  many  seams,  and  yet,  if  the  industry 
is  to  he  carried  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  screening  and  sorting  arrangements  at 
the  pithead  have  to  be  in  many  collieries  of  a  more 
or  loss  complex  character,  and  the  problem  of  each 
mine  has  to  be  studied  by  itself,  not  only  from  the 
mining  point  of  view,  but  with  a  view  to  satisfying 
the  consumer,  and  it  is  only  through  individual 
initiative,  energy  and  skill  that  success  is  secured. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  detailed  plan  submitted 
as  to  the  kind  of  machinery  required  to  carry  out 
any  system  of  nationalisation,  other  than  those  cited 
b\  Messrs.  Webb  and  Money,  who  presumably  think 
it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  that  control 
would  ho  exercised  from  one  centre.  The  experience 
that  has  been  gained  during  the  war  in  the  Coa! 
Mines  Department  is  entirely  against  such  an  idea. 
It  is  found  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  deal  with  tlio 
mines  from  a  central  office.  The  whole  svstem  gets 
slowed  down  by  the  delays  which  are  unavoidable  in 
connection  with  such  an  organisation,  and  not  only 
ii  there  general  dissatisfaction,  but  as  a  result,  in 
all  the  trades  which  consume  fuel,  prices  are 
artificially  increased,  to  the  detriment  of  trade  as  i 
whole.  The  lack  of  co-ordination  is  felt,  and  interest 
nnd  initiative  aro  steadily  withdrawn.  Under 
the  present  system  of  Government  control  the 


men    who    a,-,,    appointed    to  deal    with    the    variou. 
department!     an     not     men     with    special     training 
and     experience,     wno     Bro     belt     ijiiulitiixl      to     <lo 
'he       work.          V,      *y,,tem       ,.|       dei,, I, it, „„ 
work     UtMfMtoriljr.       To     wt,     up     conneiU     ,.i 
M     111     district*     nnd     endow      permanent 
servants   with   executive   function*   to  deal   with  de- 
i ailed    problems    in   collieries  would    imperil    the   in- 
dustry. The    industry    would    ceace    to   go    forward, 
beoaUM  there  was  no  real  push  behind  it.    There  ia  no 
evidence    anywhere    to    t,how     that    any    commercial 
undertaking  comparable  with  the  mining  industry  can 
bo  satisfactorily   run   by   a  Government,  department, 
Without   the   initiative  of    financial    results   a   much 
greater  wastage  would  occur  in  many  direction*  than 
under   the  present  system  of   private  ownership.      1 
submit  that  it  is  unthinkable  that  this  Commission 
should    bo   induced    by    theorists   or    by    the    Miners' 
Federation  to  embark  upon  so  gigantic  an  experiment 
and  gamble  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  proposals 
so  far  formulated.     In  spita  of  the  miners'  assertions. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  output  of  coal  per  person  em- 
ployed will  continue  under  State  control  to  go  down, 
and  the  cost  of  production  go  up,  and  I  have  not  met 
a  single  consumer  of  coal  in  the  country,  on  a  large 
scale,  who  does  not  believe  that  the  nationalisation 
of  the  mines  will  increase  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
and  give  him  less  satisfaction.     In   the  long   run   it 
will   be  found  that  the  wages  of  the  miners  cannot 
be  sustained'  at  a  higher  level  than  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  country  will  allow,  and  therforo  I   do 
not  think  that  the  true  interests  of  the  miners  them 
selves  will  be  served  by  nationalisation.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  liberty  and  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  indivi- 
duals or  groups  of  miners  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with   employers   will   be  replaced   by   hard   and   tight 
inelastic    State  regulations   to    which    no    exceptions 
can  bo  made  to  meet  the  temporary  necessities  of  the 
men;  they  will  find  the  State  is  a  harder  taskmaster 
than  the  private  owner.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
make  little  difference  to  the  State  official  if  the  price 
of  coal   is  enhanced  by  means  of  general  concessions 
which    involve   a   total    increase   in    the   cost    of   pro- 
duction. 

Strife. 

Perpetual  strife  between  capital  and  lalxiur  is  quite 
unreal.  No  such  thing  in  practice  occurs.  The  miner 
is  no  worse  or  better  than  other  people  in  thi-" 
respect :  he  will  keep  on  causing  trouble  so  long  as  he 
believes  that  he  may  gain  some  advantage  to  himself 
by  doing  so.  All  assumptions  as  to  what  will  happen 
under  Nationalisation  are  based  on  the  belief  thnrt 
there  is  going  to  be  some  sudden  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  miner,  due  to  the  change  of  ownership,  and 
that  he  will,  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  State 
cease  from  troubling,  and  work  better.  Nothing  of 
the  sort  will  happen.  The  very  fact  that  the  State 
was  the  owner  of  the  mines  would  be  used  by  the 
miner  as  nn  argument  for  pushing  bis  demands  much 
further  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ' 

Relation/i. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  relationship  between 
the  owners  of  the  mines  and  their  employees  is  so 
had  as  to  make  Nationalisation  essential  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  The  friction  alleged  to  exist 
between  employers  and  their  workmen  in  the  Mining 
industry  is  grossly  exaggerated.  That  difficulties  aie 
more  likely  to  arise  in  the  mining  industry  between 
the  employer  and  his  workmen  may  be  admitted,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  special  and  varying  character  of 
the  problems  that  are  constantly  arising  at  the  mines. 
Where  you  have  constantly  changing  physical  condi- 
tions, questions  of  this  kind  must  inevitably  arise, 
but  it  is  not  true  to  suggest  that  the  relationship 
between  owners  and  their  workmen  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry are  so  bad  as  to  necessitate  a  change  of  owner- 
ship and  control. 

The  machinery  of  conciliation  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry is  very  complete.  I  attach  herewith  a  s«-ri. •- 
of  charts  to  illustrate  the  system  which  obtains  in  the 
County  of  Durham."* 

19,680.  Chairman :  I  have  circulated  those  charts. 
The  first  is  "  Durham  County.  Local  arrangement 
for  settling  disputes  as  to  value  of  work  done."  The 
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next  one  is :  "  Durham  County.  Local  Disputes 
under  Joint  Committee  Rules.  Payments,  Customs, 
Rent  and  Coals,  Travelling  Times,  Hours,  Interpreta- 
tion of  Agreements."  The  next  one:  "Durham 
County. .  Local  Minimum  Wage  Disputes  "  ;  and  the 
next:  "Local  arrangement  for  Cavil's  Disputes/' 
What  does  that  mean? — In  our  county  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter  the  men  ballot  amongst  themselves  for 
the  different  positions  in  the  mines.  The  men  as  a 
rule  are  allowed  to  select  their  own  working  mates 
and  they  go  into  the  place  which  has  been  selected  by 
ballot.  The  system  obtains  with  a  view  of  trying  to 
equalise  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  working 
places  in  a  colliery,  so  that  all  men  should  be  treated 
alike.  That  is  the  system  which  obtains,  and  has  met 
generally  with  the  approval  of  the  men  employed,  to 
which  the  owners  take  no  exception  whatsoever. 

19.681.  Mr.  Bobert  Smillie  :  Lots  are  drawn  for  the 
working  places? — Yes. 

19.682.  They  are  drawn  quarterly?— Yes. 

19.683.  Chairman:    The-  next   one   is:      "Durham 
County.     Supervision  for  safety  of  workmen."    Then: 
"Fixing     County     Wages."       The     next     one     is: 
"  Durham  County.     Alteration  of  existing  C  a?toms, 
Hours,   Wages."     Then  the  last  one  is:    "  Durham 
County.      Proposed    Colliery    Joint    Advisory    Com- 
mittee   for    Administrative    Affairs,    Housing,    &c." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Proposed  ''?  When 
did  you  propose  it? — These  proposals  have  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Durham  coal  owners  for  many 
months,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  we  got  into 
close  touch  with  the  representatives  of  the  men,  and 
we  were  anticipating  that  by  the  end  of  January  we 
should  have  these  arrangements  completed,  and  until 
the  difficulties  occurred  in  connection  with  a  general 
strike  in  the  country,   those  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily  and  we  expected  that  they  would 
have  been  carried  through  amicably. 

19.684.  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  meant  when  you 
used  the  word  "  proposed."     It  is  not  a  proposal  con- 
sequent upon  this  Commission  or  anything  to   meet 
the  Commission,   but  you   had   the  matter   in   hand 
some  time  ago?— That  is  so.     "  It  has  been  developed 
over  many  years  and   may  be  said  to  have  evolved 
with  the  evolution  of  the  industry  itself.     Increasingly 
the  practice  is  followed  of  referring  disputes  to  Joint 
Committees,  and  the  various  Conciliation  Boards  in  the 
district  are  exorcising  an   increasingly   useful   power 
jn    dealing    with    all    questions    that   are   of    general 
interest.     With  few  exceptions,  the  relations  between 
*he   management   at  the   colliery   and   the   men    arc 
excellent.      It  is  only  those  who  stir  up  strife  who 
could  seriously  contend  that  there  are  such  disturbing 
factors  at  work  in  the  mines  in  respect  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  management  and  the  workmen." 

19.685.  In    that   last   paragraph    do   your   remarks 
refer  to   Durham  and  Northumberland    only,  or    to 
Wales  and  Scotland  as  well? — I  have  not  any  experi- 
ence, really,  of  any  other  district,  therefore  I  ought 
not  to  express  any  opinion.     It  would  be  only  hearsay 
opinion  if  I  did  so.  , 

19.686.  Thank     you.—"  The     argument   'that     by 
nationalisation   the   men   would  be   '  promptly   freed 
from  a  host  of  petty  aggressions  and  injustices  and 
the  incessant  nibbling  of  wages,'  is  purely  imaginary 
assumption.     Upon  the  side  of  the  miner  you  have  one 

the  most  complete  and  highly-organised  trade 
unions  in  the  country,  which  not  only  protects  the 

ividual  workman  against  any  such  abuse,  but  is 
constantly  donning  and  carrying  out  a  policy  in  favour 
of  the  workmen.  Recently  it  has  been  more  fre- 
quently the  aggression  of  the  miners— and  often 
against  the  advice  of  their  union  officials  that  has 
to  be  complained  of  than  the  aggression  of  the  coal 
owner.  Mines'  managers  and  officials  are  very 
generally  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  miners  and 
are  indeed  required  by  law  to  serve  practicallv  in 
the  mines  before  they  can  qualify  for  appointment  as 
officials.  They  are  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  men 
and  live  their  lives  amongst  them,  and  the  powerful 
motives  of  efficiency  in  their  work  and  self-esteem 
iemand  that  they  should  have  in  a  high  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  men  whose  work  they  direct  and  for 
Those  safety  they  are  responsible. 


Housing    Accommodation. 

In  regard  to  housing,  I  do  not  admit  that  foal 
owners  have  failed  to  do  their  duty.  They  havo 
provided  more  houses  for  their  workmen -than  have 
been  provided  by  those  engaged  in  any  other  industry 
that  I  can  call  to  mind,  with  the  exception  of  choco- 
late and  soap,  and  upon  some  agricultural  estates. 
Prase  and  Partners,  Ltd.,  in  the  10  years  before 
the  war,  spent  £70,680  in  building  309  new  houses 
and  purchasing  56  others  for  their  workmen,  and 
have  spent  £12,400  during  the  war  on  other  houses 
and  have  incurred  a  further  expenditure  of  £13,170 
in  substantially  improving  their  houses,  quite  apart 
from  current  expenditure  on  repairs'.  From  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  such  expenditure  is  not  ex- 
ceptional. I  know  that  colliery  owners  are  actuated 
by  the  same  humane  considerations  in  regard  lo 
housing  their  workmen  as  actuate  the  leaders  of 
the  miners.  The  housing  question,  however,  is  a 
national  problem,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such, 
and  through  local  government  authorities. 

Infantile  Mortality. 

Infantile  mortality  in  colliery  villages  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  system  of  managing  mines,  and  h;is 
merely  been  introduced  to  prejudice  private  owner- 
ship. Many  firms  have  done  what  appeared  to  thorn 
possible,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  their  ability  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  life  or  in  the  homos  of  the 
workers  whom  they  employ.  For  the  three  years 
I  was  at  the  Board  of  Education  I  studied  thf> 
question  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children 
who  entered  our  schools,  and  011  humanitarian  and 
educational  and  patriotic  grounds  I  was  anxious  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Lack  of  elementary  hygienic  knowledge  and  practice 
in  regard  to  attention  to  teeth,  eyes,  adenoids,  breath- 
ing, feeding,  cleanliness  and  the  ventilation  of  rooms 
during  sleeping  hours,  have  been  the  main  con- 
tributory causes  of  illness  and  disease. 

Evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  all  classes  the 
ignorance  of  mothers,  and  the  neglect  of  themselves 
and  their  children  are  contributory  causes  for 
excessive  death  rates,  wherever  they  occur.  I  only 
regret  I  was  unable  to  do  more  for  the  children,  but 
every  effort  I  made  to  secure  powers  for  the  Board 
of  Education  to  deal  with  the  mothers  and  children 
before  the  children  attained  school  age  was  resisted 
by  other  State  Departments.  A  national  organisation 
creating  infant  clinics,  creches  for  infants,  health 
committees  and  visiting  nurses  would  have  saved 
thousand  of  lives,  and  I  can  only  hope  the  Health 
Department  will  soon  cope  with  and  remedy  this 
crying  evil. 

Future   Organisation  of  the  Coal  Industry. 

1.  In  the  interest  of  the  country  the  Coal  Industry 
must  continue  to  be  carried  on  under  private  owner- 
ship,  so  as 

(1)  To    maintain    personal    initiative    and    enter- 

prise; and 

(2)  To  safeguard  the  interest  of  consumers. 
Under    private    ownership    full    provision    can    bo 

made  for  the  better  conservation  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  for  improving  the  rela- 
tions between  the  owners  and  their  workmen,  by 
more  closely  identifying  the  interests  of  the  workmen 
with  the  financial  results  of  the  industry,  and  making 
use,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  their  experience. 

2.  CONSERVATION  OP  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  coal  owners  accept  the  principles  laid  down 
m  the  Report  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Oommillci- 
dated  the  23rd  January,  1918,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Valuation  of  Land  Committee  ail- 
pointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  dated 
18th  March,  1919. 

The  second  of  these  Committees  was  appointed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  and  recommends  d  I 
The  creation  of  a  Sanctioning  Authority  ito  exen  i~.\ 
on  proof  that  such  is  necessary  in  the  national  in- 
terest, compulsory  powers.  This  authority  is  pro- 
posed to  be  constituted  of  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  with  ithe  addition  of  other  persons  of 
experience  in  various  spheres  of  life,  including 
Labour;  (2)  a  Mining  Department  with  initiative, 
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m<l  executive  powors.       In  this  depart ment 
.  would  be  centralised  all  the  <l«>|>iirt.im>iif:il  duiicx 
of    tin'    SI  :ut  i.    in    i-iiniiection    with    milting,    and    tin- 
i  [nil-lit,    would    receive    .mil   consider    all    applica 

compulsory     pow«rg    in    connection    willi    I  lie 
woi-Kine     of    minerals,     and     would     repoi  I     tliri.on     (., 
horitj  ,  and    aUo   make  Mich    recnm 

mendations    to    the    sanctioning    amlhoritv    as    tin- 
department     might    ilii-m    proper.        Whenever    it   is 
lor  ill  \elnpmcnt  that  any   rights  of  nsor  or 
ing.    or    i-vi-n   ownership,    should    be  obtained    in 
i    «'t'    eitlu-i     -ui-facc-   or    niini-rals,    including    the 
I"   lil    down    tin.  .sin-face.    rights  of    uav,    or    anv 
!'t.    in.    over    or    under    hind,     a    compnlsnrv 
ordi-r     -liuiild     lie    olit  a  i  na  l.lc     from     the    sanctioning 
authority,    always   .subject    (..    the    coiollarv    that   just 
compensation     must   be   paid   to   the  party    affected. 
(.'I i  A   -ti.ing  Advisory  (  oiincil  as  an  essential  part  of 
lachinery  of   the   mining  department,   consisting 
of  representatives  of  tlio   mining  industry,   including 
laliour,    logotln-r    with    men    eminent   in    branches   of 
science   connected    with    the   industry.        It   would   also 
have    local    sub-col ittee      reporting   to  it,    and   simi- 
larly i  (instituted. 

8.    RELATIONS    WITH    WORKMEN  : 

(a)  Wages. 

The  wages  of  the-  workers  in  each  district,  instead 
of  varying  with  the  selling  price  of  coal,  should  be 
regulated  with  reference  to  the  profits  resulting  from 
the  industry  in  that  district.  There  should  be  deter- 
in  i  tied :  - 

(1)  A   minimum  or  standard  rate  of  wages  to  be 

paid  to  each  class  of  workman  in  that 
district,  and  which  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer  should  bo, fixed  by  machinery 
to  be  set  up  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
posals of  the  National  Industrial  Council. 

(2)  The    particular     items    of    cost,    other    than 

standard  wages,  which  are  to  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  production,  to  be  determined 
in  each  district  by  qualified  accountants 
appointed  by  and  representing  each  party 

(3)  A  standard  rate  per  ton  to  provide  a  mini- 

mum return  for  and  redemption  of  owners' 
capital  to  be  determined  for  each  district 
by  qualified  accountants,  as  above. 

Any  balance  remaining  after  these  items  have  been 
provided   for  should  be  divided'  between  Labour  and 
Capital    in    proportions   to  be   agreed,    the   workmen 
inu.    their    proportion    in    the  shape   of    a    per- 
:<•  addition  to  the  standard  rates  of  wages. 
These  additions  to  the  standard  rates  of  wages  in 
each  district  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the  varia- 
tion of  profits  shown  by  each  periodical  ascertainment 

h  district. 

The  ascertainments  of  the  average  profits  of  each 
district  should  be  made  quarterly  by  the  accountants. 
As  the  owners  might,  in  times  of  depression,  be 
required  to  pay  a  standard  rate  of  wages  when  they 
would  not  In-  receiving  (lie  standard  return  on  capital, 
any  deficiency  in  any  quarter  in  tho  standard  return 
on  capital  should  be  made  up  out  of  the  return  in 
any  subsequent  quarter  or  quarters,  before  making 

division  between  the  owners  and  the  workmen. 
Questions     arising     with     respect     to     anv    of    the 
matters  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  settle- 
ment  of    which    is  not   otherwise   provided    for.  shall 
tied   by  the  Joint  District   Committees  or  Con- 
ciliation  Board  referred  to  in   the  next  paragraph. 

(b)  Co-operation  <>\  Workmen  and  Owners. 

Machinery    should    be  set    up    for   the    purpose    of 
arranging   all  questions  between  the  owners  and   the 
workmen,   and   making  provision  for  the  owners  and 
workmen  conferring    upon    all    matters   of   particular 
ueral    interest    relating   to    safety,    production, 
:cy  and  tho  well-being  of  the  workers. 
This  machinery  should  consist  of  the  establishment, 
or  continuation    where   already  established,   of  Joint 
1'it    Committees,    or   other   Consultative  Local    Com- 
mittees without  executive  power.     Any  questions  not 


satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  any   Pit  or  Local  Com- 

imti.x-      should      be      referred      t.',      a      .l,,mt       Ih.lrict 
Com  illation     Hoard     to     In.     <  •,inp,M...l 
partly   ol    OWIMTH   or    l.heir    rcpnw-tit  a  t  iv.«  ami    p.ulli 
of   Kprwe&tatiTM   of   tin.  workmen 

Districts    should     IK-    thoso    established    und«r    tho 
Minimum  Wage  Act. 

ADVANTAOKS  or  TUB  SCIIKMU. 

Among  tho  advantage*  of  this  scheme  nre  the 
following:  Tho  restriction  ol  operations  through  the 
withholding  of  reasonable  laciliti.-i  by  surfa. 
mineral  owners  in  eliminated;  the  criticism  levelled 
against  private  ownership  in  connection  with  barrier*, 
support,  pumping  arrangements,  Ac.,  i<i  fairly  met; 
the  Sanctioning  Authority  secure*  that  public  in- 
terests will  not  be  obstructed  while  leaving  individual 
enterprise  full  play;  the  conservation  of  coal  it 
secured;  a  community  of  interest  between  workmen 
and  employers  is  established  alike  in  increasing  out- 
put and  in  promoting  economy  of  production;  Joint 
Pit  Committees  will  secure  that  lull  advantage  is 
taken  of  tho  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  workmen  in  all  questions  relating  to  safety  and 
industrial  efficiency;  and  the  existing  defects  in  tho 
working  of  tho  present  system  are  cured  without 
losing  the  advantages  of  enterprise  and  initiative 
which  private  ownership  and  management  has  shown 
itself  able  to  provide." 

Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Ix>rd 
Gainford. 

19.687.  Mr.   Robert  Smtilie :    I  think  you  had  ex- 
perience in  the  Education  Department  as  well  as  in 
the  Post  Office? — Yes;   I   was  nearly   three  years  at 
the  Board   of  Education  as  President. 

19.688.  Were  you  then  a  Member  of  tho  House  of 
Commons? — I  was. 

19.689.  Have  you  ever  defended  either  or  both  of 
those    Departments   in    the    House    of    Commons? — T 
have  replied  to  criticism  annually  raised  against  the 
Board  of  Education  administration. 

19.690.  And '  the    Post    Office?— -And    similarly    the 
Post  Office. 

19.691.  Did   you  ever  Jell  the   House  of  Commons 
that    those    Departments    were    inefficient? — T    have 
never  hidden   from   anyone  the  view  that  I  take  as 
to  the  difference  between  concerns  run  by  the  State 
and  those  run  under  private  enterprise.     That  is  the 
difference  which  I  am  making  to-day.     I  have  never 
concealed    from    anyone   my   opinion   with   regard   to 
State-run   concerns   as  compared   with   private  enter- 
prise concerns. 

19.692.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  during  the 
time   you    were   at   the   Post   Office   criticism    in    the 
House  of   Commons   was  brought   against   it   for   in- 
efficiency?— Are    you    speaking    on    tho    part    of    the 
representatives  of   the   men? 

19.693.  No.     I    am    speaking    of    members    of    the 
House  of  Commons? — There  is  not  a  single  member 
whom   T  ever  came  across  who  was  not  prepared  to 
attack  the  Post  Office  for   inefficient  facilities  being 
given    in    his    constituency.     The    discussions    on    the 
Post    Office    estimates    were    nearly    always    occupied 
by  men   raising  questions  of  that  kind. 

19.694.  Questions   of   administration?     Of    adminis- 
tration. 

19.695.  Did    you    defend    the    Post    Office    and    its 
administration  against  this  criticism? — I  did. 

19.696.  Was  that  honest?— Quite. 

19.697.  Did  you  feel  yourself  that  it  was  inefficient 
in    tho  administration   of   your    Department? — I    felt 
that  the  administration  with  the  money  which  I  had 
at  my  disposal   was  good  and   the  best  that   I   could 
secure  under  the  Government  system   for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

19.698.  The    best    you    could    secure?     Could    you 
under  any  other  system  have  secured  better  material 
to  carry  on  your  Department  better?     If  T  had  had 
no   limitation    with    regard    to   salaries    I    could   have 
secured    a    greater    number    of    better    men,   became 
they   would  be   more  highly  paid.       But  T   ought  to 
say  this  in  connection  with  the  Post  Office:   the  Post 
Office    when     I     was    Postmaster-General    was    being 
carried   on   during   a   period   of   war,   when    most   of 
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our  best  men  were  enlisted  and  serving  abroad.  I 
am  speaking  now  specially  of  the  engineers  and 
telegraphists  and  men  of  that  class;  and  I  ako  ought 
to  sly  that  several  of  the  men  who  hitherto  wouW 
have  been  pensioned  off  remamed  on  in  the  serv.ee 
if  the  Post  Office  in  order  to  help  us  during  a  period 
when  labour  was  short  in  every  industry. 

19  699  But  I  take  it  that  the  inefficiency  which 
vou 'deal  with  h.re  to-day  connootpd  with  *• 
(Government  Departments  does  not  apply  only  to  the 
period  of  the  war?-No.  When  I  was  at  the  Board 
f  Education  it  was  prior  to  the  period  of  the  war ; 
therefore  I  thought  it  was  only  right  to  point  out 
that  my  administration  of  the  Post  Office  was  during 
the  period  of  the  war  when  tEe  circumstances  wer 
not  normal. 

19  700  You  make  the  statement  here  this  morning 
that'  generally  speaking  industries  are  not  as 
efficiently  carried  on  under  Government  Departments 
as  they  would  be  under  private  enterprise?-  I  say 
that  each  man  in  the  service  of  both  Departments 
over  which  I  had  control  did  his  duty,  but  you 
could  not  expect  from  Civil  Servants  a  departure 
from  the  regulations  under  which  they  take  service 
in  the  various  grades  of  work.  They  get  a  wage  in 
connection  with  the  grade  of  service  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  and  the  work  which  they  have 
to  perform.  You  get  no  elasticity  in  a  service  of 
that  kind.  It  is  the  system  and  not  the  individual 
that  I  am  condemning  as  being  less  efficient  than 
private  enterprise.  It  is  the  system  and  not  the 
individuals;  the  individuals  do  that  dutv  just  as 
well  as  under  a  private  enterprise. 

19.701.  I  want  to  know,  did  you  as  a  Government 
official  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
head  of  a  great  department,  condemn  the  system  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  say  that  the  system  was 
not  good?— There  were  many  occasions  when  I  said 
that  I  could  not,  having   regard  to  the  expenditure 
with  which  1  was  entrusted,  do  anything  more  than  I 
was  doing.     Every  departmental  head  .  who  is  worth 
his  salt  has  ideas  that  he  would  like  to  develop  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  but  all  the  ideas  he  has  in 
connection  with  improvements  in  a  public  service  have 
to  be  weighed  by  the  controlling  Cabinet,  and  it  is 
the  question  of  balancing  their  applications,  having 
regard  to  the  taxpayers'  interest,  which  has  also  to 
be  considered  by«a  Government  when  propositions  are 
put  forward. 

19.702.  May  we  take  it  that  it  is  a  condition  of 
employment  that  the  Government  official,  the  head  of 
a  public  department,  must  hold  his  tongue  when  he 
finds  that  his  department  is  not  so  efficient  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  as  he  could  make  it,  provided  the  system 
was  changed  ? — The  system  is  that  when  the  head  of 
any  Government  department  thinks  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  he  makes  a  recommendation  to  the 
civil  head  of  the  department,  the  civil  head  of  the 
department  then  sends  up  a  written   minute  in  the 
usual  course  to  the  temporary  political  head  of  the 
department,  and  then  there  is  a  conference  as  to  how 
the  suggestions  for  the   improvement  of  the   public 
service  can  be  secured.     The  head  of  the  department 
then  directs  the  course  which  ought  to  be  entertained, 
it  may  be  to  a  financial  committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
it  may  be  to  some  official  of  the  Treasury  who  deal 
with  that  departmental   work,   that  branch    of    the 
department ;  he  directs  what  course  ought  to  be  taken 
with  the  view  of  securing  such  improvements  as  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  secured,  in  the  general  interest  of 
his  department. 

19.703.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  putting  my  idea  very 
clearly,  or  else  you  are  not  grasping  it? — I  am  sorry. 

19.704.  The  House  of  Commons  is  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  from 
time  to  time  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
an  opportunity  of  questioning  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  of  accusing  that  department  of  being  in- 
efficient.    I   want  to   put   it  to   you,  did   you,    as   a 
matter  of  fact,  defend  your  department,  or  did  you 
admit  that  it  was  inefficient  or  might  be  otherwise 
if  you  had   an  opportunity  of  putting   it  right? — I 
pointed  out  that  with  the  money  which  I  had  at  my 
disposal  I  could  not  make  it  go  further ;  but  there 


was  not  a  single  occasion  on  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  that  I 
did  not  indicate  that  it  was  money  that  I  wanted  in 
order  to  secure  further  advance  in  progress  in  con- 
nection with  that  department's  affairs. 

19.705.  You  have  moved  to  a  different  House  now? 
—Yes. 

19.706.  You   have   changed   your   lodgings    for   the 
time  being.     Do  you  find  greater  efficiency  in  what  is 
called  the  Upper  House  than  in  the  other  House?— 
In  what  direction  are  you  speaking?     In  being  able 
to  raise  subjects  and  to  speak  my  mind,  I  find  a  freer 
opportunity  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  exists  in  the 
House  of   Commons. 

19.707.  Are  there  any  heads  of  departments  there? 
— There  are  a  few. 

19.708.  I  suppose  the  nominal  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in   the   House  of   Commons   would   defend   the 
Government,  and  does  defend  the  Government,  against 
attack:     he     probably   says  it   is  the  most     efficient 
Government  that  has  ever  been   in  power.     Is  that 
not  usually  the  method   in  both  Houses? — The   head 
of  the  Government,  no  doubt,  is  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  collective 
responsibility  usual  in  the  Government,  and  the  head 
of  the  Government  naturally  defends  his  Government 
from  criticism  when   ho  thinks  it  has  been  unfairly 
attacked. 

19.709.  I  suppose  the  head  of  a  department  in  the 
same  way  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  loyal  to  defend 
a  thing  which  in  private  life  he  alleges  is  absolutely 
inefficient.     Is  that  not  your  own  position  to-day  ?- 
No:     anything   that    was    regarded    as    inefficient 
never  would  have  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Take,   for  instance,  one  case  to  which  I   refer  here, 
the  inability  to  discharge  an  inefficient  Civil  Servant. 
I    should  have  had   no   hesitation    in   the  House  of 
Ckimmons,  if  a  question  had  been  put  to  me,  '•  Under 
your  present  system  can  you  discharge  an  inefficient 
but  honest   Civil   Servant?" — I  should   have  had   at 
once  to  admit  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  under 
the  system   it  is  practically   impossible  to  discharge 
a  man  who  is  regularly  coming  to  do  his  duty,  even 
though  I  might  go  out  into  the  street  and  obtain  a 
better   man   in  his  place.     That  is  Oie  system:    yon 
cannot  get  rid  of   it. 

19.710.  Of  course,  knowing  that  that  was  the  sys- 
tem, was  it  not  your  duty,  without  a  question  being 
put  to  you  at  all,   to  say,    "  My  department  is   not 
nearly   so   good    as    it   ought   to  be,   or   as  good  as  I 
could   make   it   if   I   had   the   power   to   discharge  a 
person    who    is    inefficient  "  ?— I   have   often   said    it 
to  my   colleagues. 

19.711.  That  is   the   difficulty   of   it:    saying   it  t" 
your    colleagues    is    not    saying  it    in   the   House    of 
Commons?— They  all  say,  "  What  is  the  remedy?  and 
if  you  can  tell  me  what  it  is,   and  secure  a  remedy 
for    that   condition    of   affairs,    I   think   you   will   be 
doing  a  great  service  to  your  country.1' 

19.712.  I    merely   want   to   find  out  whether   it  i 
possible,   if  the  mines  are  nationalised,  that  we  can 
secure  any  method  of  working  them  efficiently,   and 
your  experience   is  that,   so  far  as  departments  that 
you   were   actively   engaged   in  were   concerned,  thoj 
were   inefficient ;  "but   you    never    told    the   HOUSP   <i 
Commons   that   they    were    inefficient;    you    told 
House    of    Commons    that    they    were    efficient? 
regarded   them    as    efficiently   carrying   on   the  wort 
which   was  entrusted    to   them  with    the    limitations 
attributable  to  the  system— that  they  did  their  duty, 

19.713.  If  the  limitations  had  been  removed,  would 
it  have  been   possible  to   make  them   efficient  ?- 
unless  you  can  get  rid  of  the  less  efficient  men. 

are  not  many,  but  there  were,  in  every  department 
men  who,  under  the  private  enterprise  system,  would 
not   have   remained   in  the   service.     You  know 
system  under  which  the  Civil  Servants  are  appointed : 
they  go  through  a  test  of  qualification  and  thon  they 
do  "service,  and  after  a  series  of  years  they  get  i: 
a  routine  system  in  which  you   find  there   are  mdi 
viduals  who,  under  a  private  enterprise  system,  yna 
might    desire    to  remove    in    order    to    secure  othi 
people  to  take  their  place :  but  I  say  you  never  car 
under  such  a  system   as  now  obtains— and  I   do  not 
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ki...»    the    OUre    f»r    it     got    rid    of    ni\    honest,    well 
iing  Civil   Servant  who  has  n   place  in  tho  Civil 

(lir    country. 

I  I.    Your    |>oinl    was    that     the    depiu  tun  nt 
,-.|  on  with  the  fullest  ellicioiKy  which  its  limilii 
t  inns    allow  '      ^  - 

li>.7l."i.  I  put  it  to  you,  if  tho  limitations  »oro  ro 
moved,  could  the  department  Im  made  efficient?  It 
would  IH-  111. n!i'  mt>"o  elliciont  ,  bocaUBO  you  WOlllcl  I"' 

able,  I iv  :i  dilferent  system  of  payment,  to  secure, 
I  believe,  bettor  results. 

I!), 71<i.  But  if  you  remove  nil  limitations,  could 
it  he  made  cfHciont? — I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  whether 
you  ran  devise  a  system  c.f  "ruing  rid  of  what  I 
rail  the  routine,  honest,  inefficient  workman.  They 
are  the  exception,  but  they  do  exist,  I  believe,  in 
(!nver  11  mont  departments. 

19.71".  I  suppose  you  would  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  sometimes  private  firms  in  the  mining  trade, 
and  in  every  other  industry  of  this  country,  do  not 
rid  themselves  of  an  old1,  valued  and  honost  servant 
who  may  have  become  inefficient? — They  often  give 
him  gratuities,  or  they  find  him  work  which  he  is 
capable,  with  his  diminishing  physical  energy,  to 
i  m  :  but  under  the  State  no  one  remains  there 
after  tho  age  ofx65,  and  a  great  many  are  pensioned 
off  at  the  ago  of  60.  In  private  firms  you  do  n->t 
treat  your  workmen  in  that  way;  you  do  not  pension 
them  off  at  the  age  of  60;  you  utilise  their  powers 
as  long  as  they  can  help  in  the  economic  production 
of  wealth. 

19.718.  Should  I   be  correct  in   saying  that  nearly 
all  the  permanent  officials  in  Government  offices  are 
of  opinion  at  all  times  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 

is  the  only  inefficient  person  of  the  lot:  is 
that  correct? — I  think  the  heads  of  departments  are 
the  most  efficient. 

19.719.  I  put  it  to  you,  should  I  be  correct  in  saying 
that  the  vast  number  of  Civil  Servants  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government   are  practically  unanimous 
in  their   opinion    that  the  only    inefficient  person   is 
tho    head    of     the    department? — They    have    never 
expressed  that  view  to  me. 

10.720.  You  would    not  expect  them   to    do  so?     I 
do  not  wish  you  to  take  it  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
defending    the  Government   for    its    inefficiency,   but 
do  you  not  think  that  it  reflects  on  the  intelligence 
of   tho  poople  of   this  country  that  they   have   such 
an   inefficient  crowd   in   all   the  departments   as  you 
now  allege? — Are  you  now  speaking  of   the  political 
heads  or  the  commercial  heads? 

19.721.  I   am  speaking  of  the  people  who  elect  the 
members    to    Parliament,   and    the  Government   that 
is  formed  out  of  that.     Does  it  not  show  a  want  of 
intelligence  on  their  part  that  we  should  have,  in  all 
our    departments,    persons    who    are    inefficient,    and 
inefficient   departments? — I  do  not  admit   that   they 
are   inefficient. 

19.722.  You    do    not    admit    that   the    Government 
departments  are  inefficient? — No,  I  do  not  admit  that 
the    temporary   heads    of    most    of    the    Government 
departments   are  inefficient. 

19.723.  I   do  not  allege  that,   but  I   put  it  to  you 
that  wo  have  information  from  you— and  you  ought 
to  know — that  the   departments   are  inefficient;    and 
now    I    put    it    to   you,  'does   it    prove   that  we    are 
governed  by  an  intelligent    Government   that   allows 
inefficiency    to    remain    in    all    the    departments  ?- 
believe    that     we    are    governed     hy     an     intelligent 
Government. 

10.724.  You    believe  that   we   are   governed    by   an 
intelligent    Government,    and    you    allege    that   that 
intelligent  Government  allows  from  year  to  year  all 

irtments  of  State  to  be  carried  on  inefficiently ?- 
I    have   already    asserted,    and    I    assert,    that  every 
Government   department   is  carried   on   as  efficiently 
as  the  system  will  allow. 

19,72o'.  With  limitation?— It  is  limited,  as  you 
know,  by  salaries:  it  is  limited,  as  you  know,  by 
length  of  service  and  by  pensions  secured  at  a  certain 
agp.  . 

in. 720.  Do  you   think   that  by   forming   a  limit< 
liability  company  and  taking  up  shares  in  it  to  nin 
tho   Government   of  this   country,   it  could   be  made 
efficient?   -I  think  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
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(.meniii,..|,t  might  havo  bvcn  run  for  Uio  adrnnUK« 

of  the  country   under  n  limited  liabiliU  concern 
than  Jlicy    bine    I,,.,.,,    MUI    by    tin-    < 

1!'. 727.   All    thn-e  d> •pultun-tit*   that  you   Imv. 
tionod     are     run    l,y    tho    Government,     tl,.,' 

department!  are  nationalised,  and  they  »r«  inrfl, 

became  of  the  limitations  in  (lie  varioim  department* 

I    want    in    know-    whether  n   limited    linbilit-. 

of  oonl  owners,  steel  owners  or  railway  people,  might 

bo  formed   to  run   the  Government    .  c 

dently    w-   cannot  do  it?     I    do    not    think    you    rmn 

deal  with  a  problem  of  that  kind.     That  is  mi'o  of  the 

difficulties  that   I  pointed  out,  that  if  you  nation 

a  great  industry  such  as  the  mining  industry  and  th. 

experiment  fails  you  cannot  revert   v«»ry  easily  to  the 

position  which  has  been  evolved  over  a  vast  numb 

years  in  building  up  another  system  on  a  private  • 

prise  basis. 

19.728.  Your   opinion   of   Government   department!* 
seems  to  be  shared  by  a  largo  number  of  witnexam 
who  have  given  evidence  here,  that  there  i*  very  littlo 
to  be  said  for  the  efficiency  of  Government  depart- 
ments.    Would  you  assist  those  who  think   with  you 
in  endeavouring  to  get  that  put  right!'     Certainly, 
I   have   always   done   my   best   throughout  my  whole 
parliamentary  career  to  do  anything  I  could  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  Government  department*. 

19.729.  I  think  one  of  your  reasons  for  your  opposi- 
tion  to   nationalisation  is  that  your  experience  has 
proved  to  you  that  Government  departments,  as  you 
know  them,  are  incapable  of  running  a  great  national 
industry? — I  do  not  think  they  could  run  an  industry 
at  a  profit,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  industry  will 
do  any  good  to  the  country  if  it  is  going  to  be  run  at 
a  loss.     I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
on  a  certain  number  of  collieries  under  a  system  of 
nationalisation,   but  I   think   anything  of  that  kind 
would  be  disastrous. 

19.730.  Would  it  be  possible  to  improve  Government 
departments  so  that  they  might  run  intelligently  the 
affairs   to   which   they   are    appointed? — Not    to    the 
point  when  they  could  compete  successfully  with  the 
advantages  which  are  secured  by  a  private  enterprise 
system.     All  these,  in  my  opinion,  are  relative,  and 
you  have  to  balance  the  advantages  for  and  against 
different  systems.     I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  advantages  for  private  enterprise  in  connec- 
tion with  coal  mining  outweigh  entirely  the  advan- 
tages  which   anybody   can   claim   can   he  secured  by 
nationalisation. 

19.731.  I   think   your   firm    is   connected   with    the 
Broomhiil  Collieries,  Ltd.? — No,  I  am  director  of  the 
BToomhill    Collieries   Co.,    but   the  firm   of    Pease   A 
Partners,   with    which    I    am    closely  associated,    has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Broomhill  Collieries. 

19.732.  How  long  have  you  been  a  director  of  the 
Broomhill  Collieries?— I   was     a     director     before     I 
became  Postmaster-General.     When  I  left  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Coalition  I  became  a  director 
of  the  Broomhill    Collieries.    Ltd.    When    I    became 
Postmaster-General  I   resigned  my  position  on   that 
Board,  and  when  I  left  the  Post  Office  they  re-elected 
me  as  a  'director  of  that  Company. 

19.733.  Were  you  in  the  Company  prior  to  joining 
the  Post  Office?— Yes. 

19.734.  How  many  years  have  you   been   a  share- 
holder in  it?— Only  since  1915. 

19.735.  Do    yon    know  that   that    was  not    a    very 
successful  concern  in  its  early  day8?—I  know  that  it 
profits  were  not  very  great  at  one  time:    it  has  had 
fluctuations  like  most  collieries. 

19.736.  I    suppose   you  know   that   its  shares   were 
down  almost  to  a  po'int  when  they  could  be  secured 
for  nothing?     They  were  practically  unsaleable  at  on. 
time. 

19  737    There    was    a    time    when,    so    far 
Broomhill  Company  was  concerned,  they  would  ha 
been  delighted   with  the  idea  of  State  ownersh.p  ol 
mines?— I   have   no   doubt   the   shareholders,   i 
could   have  got   par  value  for  their  shares 
State,  would  have  taken  it.     They  were  then  nt  4 
but  thny  nre  now  at  24s.  to  25s. 

19  738.  The  people  who  hold   thorn   nt   2/w.   larRplj 
bought  them,  T  think,  at  under  10s.?-  You  would  bar. 
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to  consult  the  books  of  the  Company  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain when  each  share  was  transferred  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another. 

19  739    You  do  very  often  consult  the  share  registei 
of  a'company  when  you  have  the  opportunity, 
your  proof  been  submitted  to  the  Mining  Association 
of  Great  Britain?— The  Mining  Association  of  Grea 
Britain     appointed     an     Executive     Council:     that 
Executive  Council  gave  the  whole  of  its  powers  to  a 
Committee  which  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  evidence  before  this  Commission.    That 
Committee  divided  its  work  into  three  sub-Commit- 
tees    and    by    a    process   of    devolution    a    group    c 
indi'viduals      representing     different      districts      was 
appointed  on  that  Committee,    and  that  Committee    _ 
have  heard  every  word  of  my  proof  which  I  have  read 
this  morning. 

19  740.  You  see  you  cannot  legally  bind  even  the 
members  of  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
nor  can  you  speak  for  any  employers  outside  the 
Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain  ?- 

19  741    You  say  in  your  proof  that  the  gentlemen 
to  the  left  of  the  Chairman  have  evidently  made  up 
-their  minds  in  favour  of  nationalisation ?- 
given  me  that  impression  by  the  questions  they  have 
asked  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Commission  and  by  the 
interim  report. 

19  742  Is  it  altogether  fair  for  you  to  say  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  left  of  the  Chairman  have  already 
made  up  their  minds?— The  impression  I  got  by  read- 
ing their  interim  report  was  that  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  principle  of  nationalisation  < 
industries. 

19.743.  Would  I  be  right  in  saying  that  you  have 
made  up  your  mind?— I  have  never  wavered  on  this 
subject. 

19.744.  You    have     always    been    opposed    to    the 
nationalisation  of  mines? — Yes. 

19.745.  You  say  here  you  feel  it  to  be  a  public  duty 
to  do  everything  you  can  to  oppose  nationalisation 
and    prevent    the    injury    to    Britain's    commercial 
position  that  would  fall  in  its  train?— Yes.    I  reiterate 
that  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can. 

19.746.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  any 
injury  to  Britain's  commercial  position  would  follow 
on  nationalisation?— If  there  is  any  justification  for 
the    nationalisation   of    coal   mines   I    conceive   there 
would  be  an  equal  justification  for  nationalising  every 
other     productive     industry.      The     wealth     of    the 
country  is  secured  by  productive  enterprise,  and  pro- 
ductive  enterprise,   in   my    view,    is   not    stimidated 
by  any  system  of  nationalisation.     The  losses  which 
would  be  created  in  nationalising  the  industry  would 
not  only  have  to  be  met  out  of  the  public  purse,  but 
there  would  be  no  profit  for  the  public  purse ;  so  that 
we   should   in   a   very   short  time  become   bankrupt, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  believe  it  would  be  FO 
disastrous  to  the  industries  of  this  country. 

19.747.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant difference  between  land  and  coal  and  other 
i  nd  ustries  ? — No . 

19.748.  Is  there  not  ithis  difference,  that  you  cannot 
reproduce  coal,  but  from  raw  materials  you  can  pro- 
duce ships  and  locomotives  and   wagons  and  houses? 
Is  that  not  a  difference ?— There  is,  no  doubt,  a  tech- 
nical difference ;  but  in   regard  to  the  application  of 
labour   and   capital  to  develop   anything,   it  requires 
not  only  initiative  but  skill  and  energy.       The  earth 
itself  is  no  use  until,  of  course,  it  is  tilled  and  cul- 
tivated.      Coal  is  no  use  until  you  get  it  out  of  the 
mines.     Steel   is   no   use   unless  you   put   it   into  the 
house  or  into  the  ship.     It  all  depends  on  the  labour 
and  capital   which   are   employed    and  the  way   it   is 
done   as   to   whether   it   is   to   be  productive  or   not. 
Therefore  I  think  that  whether  you  regard  land  and 
coal  as  a  different  class  of  commodity  to,  we  will  say, 
steel   and   bricks,   to   me   it  is  the   useful   purpose   to 
which  those  things  are  placed  eventually  that  creates 
them  of  value  to  the  community. 

19,749.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  if  you  put 
steel  into  ships,  and  then  send  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  you  can  reproduce  steel  and  build  new 
ships,  but  you  cannot  reproduce  coal  if  it  is  ex- 
hausted. You  recognise  the  difference,  surely? — I 
recognise  that  there  is  a  limitation  of  coal ;  so  there 


is  a  limitation  of  steel.  You  have  in  the  earth  so 
many  million  tons  of  ironstone;  you  have  so  many 
million  tons  of  coal;  you  want  them  both  preserved 
if  you  are  going  to  utilise  those  commodities  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  community. 

19,750.  Now  you  say  the  onus  of  proof  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  mines  should  be  nationalised  rests  on  those 
who  propose  nationalisation.  Why  should  you  say 
that?  Why  should  it  not  rest  on  those  who  hold  the 
mines  and  who  are  opposing  nationalisation? — Be- 
cause those  who  are  holding  the  mines  and  who  are 
opposing  nationalisation  have  proved  that  under  the 
system  of  private  enterprise  the  country  has  advanced 
in  every  direction  during  the  last  100  years  in  a  way 
which  must  satisfy  one  that  the  system  of  private 
enterprise  is  one  which  can  be  accepted  and  further 
developed  with  advantage  to  the  community,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  change  it  the  onus  of  proof  ought 
to  be  on  those  who  advocate  the  change  and  not  on 
those  who  believe  that  the  system  is  a  good  one,  even 
if  it  may  be  subject  to  improvements. 

19.751.  You   believe  that  the  mining,  industry   has 
been  carried  on  almost  as  efficiently  as  it  is  possible 
to  carry  it  on.      That  is  your  opinion? — 1  admit  thero 
are  a  few  exceptions. 

19.752.  You    admit    there    are   some    exceptions?— 
Yes. 

19.753.  I  think  you  take  up  the  position  that  the 
mera  workers  in  the  mining  industry  are  not  entitled 
to   any  effective  voice  in   management  either  on   the 
theoretical  side  or  the  commercial  side  of  the  business? 
— I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

19.754.  Might  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  may  be  that. 
it  is  your  long  life  in  commercialism,  your  birth  and 
training,   which    may   have    impressed    that    on    your 
memory,   and  not  the  justice  of  the  thing? — No.        1 
think    the     fact    that    you    guarantee    a     minimum 
standard  wage  which  is  to  be  based  on  the  minimum 
standard  to  be  fixed  by  the  Industrial  Council,  which 
is  our  proposal,  does  secure  a  position  of  advantage 
to  the  workmen  in  the  first  instance. 

19.755.  You    are   dealing    with    the    efficiency   with 
which  the  mines  have  been  carried  on.       I  want  to 
puit  it  to  you  that  in  the  past  the  mine  workers  have 
been  told  by  the  owners  of  the  mine  that  they  have 
absolutely   no   business  with   the  commercial  side  or 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  movement  at  all.       Their 
business  was  merely  to  go  down  and  produce  coal  and 
secure  a   certain   amount  at  the  end  of   a  fortnight, 
but  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  profits,  with 
how  the  concern  was  carried  on — I  mean  in  the  past. 
Do  you  think  that  is  satisfactory? — Yes.       I  think  it 
is  the  only  system  that  will  succeed.     If  I  may  say 
this :   I  am  not  averse  to  the  men  running  a  mine  on 
their  own   or  of  securing   directors  on   the  Board   if 
they  like  to  take  their  share  with  other  shareholders 
in  the  commercial  success  of  a  concern.       I  am  not 
opposed  to  that. 

19.756.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  they  have  a 
far  bigger  share  in  the  concern  than  the  people  who 
merely  put  in,  say,  £2,000.     They  have  their  lives  in 
it.     You  have  never  recognised  that? — Yes,   I  have; 
I  have  recognised1  it  to  the  full. 

19.757.  How    can    you   capitalise    the    life   of    the 
miner? — You   cannot  compare   the   life  of    a   person 
with  money. 

19.758.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do? — No,  I  do  not, 
excuse  me. 

19.759.  Yes,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do? — I  have 
not  done  it. 

19.760.  Yes,  you  do.     Parliament  has  fixed  in  the 
interests  of   the  capitalists   of  this   country   the  sum 
of  £300  as  the  limit  that  a  widow  can  secure  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.     That  is  surely  capitalising  the 
life  of  a  workman? — That  is  no  doubt  with  a  view  to 
enable  those  who  have  boon  dependent,  on  the  indivi- 
dual to  be  able  to  continue  to  exist  decently,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  does  not  make  good  to  Jhe  wid'iw  or 
the  orphan  children  tho  loss  of  the  broad-winner      The 
money  does  not. 

19.761.  Do  you  not  see  that  for  a  widow  with  throe 
or  four  children,  say,  £300,  bringing  in   £V>  a  ;, oni, 
is    a    totally    insufficient    sum    to   koop    her    and    her 
family? — Quite  so,  if  you   put   it  in   that  way;   but 
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tli, •!!    tin-   State  apparently    when    it   arrived   at    tho 
•  l;'l  it,  on  dilld-onl  lines. 

II.    (lid    it    on    the    lines    laid    down    by    ibe 
(lass     who     wanted     to     protect     tin  mselves 
•.iving  more;   Imi   tin-  workmen  who  on 

in  it  havo  never  been  satisfied  that  C.'tno 
ill  that  their  lives  ought  to  bo  put  at? — My  i-"pl<, 

was  (lone  by   (lie  people's   represent  a  1 1 
the    llouro   of    ( 'onimons,    and    the    representation    is 
.    broad'.      When   this  £300  limit   was   pi:" 
.    it.  was  not  done  by   the  capitalist  - 
it  WM  done  by  tho  repreeentativee  of  the  people. 

ii     is    nice    to    hide   one's    self    behind    the 

I  put  it  to  you  that  tho  empl,.\  cr 

I'd  heaven  and  earth  to  get  it  fixed  in 

or  n  Kvs  sum.     I  put  it  to  you  that  the  mine  workers 

1 1    to  havo  an  equal   voice   in   th<>  working  of  tho 

niitie  wiih   tho   persons   who   merely   put    their  capital 

in  and  not  their  lives? — I  say  tin-  system  would  break 

down    h.ipcKssly    if   you   are   going    to   havo    divided 

councils  on  questions  connected  with  the  saving  of  life 

in  collieries. 

1!>.7<;i.  [  was  dealing  with  the  industry  on  its  com- 
ial  side  as  well  as  on  its  technical  side.  We  may 
ngroo  on  how  the  management  should  be  carried  on, 
which  is  a  most  important  question;  but  one  of  your 
dillii  ultios  which  you  cannot  get  over,  and  evidently 
it  is  a  difficulty  with  many  of  the  other  employers, 
is  that  under  State  ownership,  the  State  would  not 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  salaries  which  would  secure 
the  best  men.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
you  put  forward? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  secure  under  any  system  of  State  manage- 
ment tho  payment  of  salaries  which  is  necessarily 
going  to  secure  the  best  men. 

19,765.  You  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that 
9  amongst  the  managers — that  is  the  "managers 
who  do  the  real  work  of  the  mine — the  second  class 
and  first  class  certificated  men — that  in  many  in- 
stances young  and  inexperienced  men  are  placed  in 
the  position  of  agents  over  the  managers  and  under 
managers,  not  because  of  their  ability,  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  close  relatives  of  some  big 
shareholder  in  the  concern.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  any  complaint  of  that  kind? — No  complaint  has 
reached  me  of  that  kind,  and  I  should  not  think  it 
very  possible,  because  it  is  the  employer's  interest 
always  under  private  management  to  secure  the  best 
agents  possible. 

1!).7R6.  The  miners'  agents  know  pretty  well  .abmit 
this  thing,  and  wo  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it;  we 
havo  talked  it  over,  and  we  can  point  to  many  in- 
stniices  where  the  managers  are  right  in  their  com- 
plaint that  the  person  employed  at  a  very  high 
salary  has  less  experience,  less  skill  and  less  know- 
ledge of  the  industry  than  the  man  who  holds  a 
certificate  under  him.  Could  you  call  to  mind  a  case 
of  that  kind? — Nothing  has  come  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

0.7fi7.  Do  you  say  that  every  person  who  becomes 
ultimately  a  mine  manager,  whether  as  a  head  agent 
or  under  manager,  must  have  had  experience — I 
think  yon  say  long  experience  of  mines? — Under  the 
Home  Office  Regulation  I  think  he  must  have  been 
five  years  working  in  a  mine  and  going  into  a  mine 
before  ho  can  become  certificated.  Then  he  has  to 
pass  his  examinations  as  well. 

19.76S.  Have  you  not  forgotten  perhaps  some  of  the 
rrangements?     If   he   holds   a    diploma    he   does    not 
require  to  have  had  five  years'  practical  experience, 
hut  it   is  reduced  very  considerably  then? — He  can- 
put  in  under  the  age,  I  think,  of  25,  by  the 
Regulations,  and  most  men  who  are  taking  up  mining 
Ixvni   their   mining   work   as  soon   as  they  have  left 
school. 

).769.  Are  you  aware  that  the  clause  which  made 
t  necessary  that   a   person   should  have  personal  ex- 
perience as  a  worker  underground  before  he.  takes  a 
first   class   or   a   second    class   certificate   was   put    in 
t  the  instance  of  the  miners? — I  think  it  is  a  very 

•  -ion. 

770.  Do   you   know  that   it  was  opposed   by  the 
Tt  is  quite  possible  that  some  employers 
'   have  opposed  it. 

•  '.771.   Do    you    know    that    it    was    put    in    thero 
••ausp    miners   with  long   experience   behind    them 


Una  iiK'Hiejont  person*  wore  put  in  at  thu 
head  c.l'  Hi,.  maiiajjementP— Then  it  wa»  ouito  riuht 
to  imt  it  in. 

Ifou   would   not   say  that  tho  privato  owner- 
ship oi    mines  deserved  tho  credit  of  nomothing  th»t 

tin-   miner:   t  beiii -eUi.,  lonod   on    the  Ccivi-rmiM-iitP 1 

Hunk  when  (,',.vei nment  is  louislatinK  it  is  hound  to 
take  into  consideration  niiytliing  that  anyone  can 
say,  whether  it  comes  from  the  mine  owners  or  from 
th<-  workmen  or  from  tho  consuming  public.  It  ia 
bound  to  tiiku  every  view  and  to  try  and  make  as  per- 
fect a  proposal  as  they  can. 

19,778.  You  are  endeavouring  to  make  out  a  case 
to-day  to  this  Commission  and  to  tho  public  outside 
thai  if  would  Ito  wrong  to  nationalise  tho  mines,  and 
you  give  one  reason  winch  is  a  very  important  reason, 
that  the  mining  industry  has  heon  carried  on  effi- 
ciently by  tho  present  and  past  owners  as  far  an 
safety  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  the  commercial 
side  of  the  business  is  concerned.  You  are  making 
that  claim  to  the  public  outside  in  this  Commission. 
If  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  mino  owners  generally 
speaking  have  no  right  to  claim  any  merit  for  the 
improvements  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  but  that 
these  improvements  have  been  forced  on  them,  would 
you  not  bo  dishonest  in  making  that  claim?— I  think 
that  the  miners'  experience  is  of  value,  but  I  think 
that  the  mino  managers,  who  are  experts  and  who  are 
specially  trained  in  connection  with  safety,  have 
done  all  that  human  beings  could  do  to  really  im- 
prove the  safe  conduct  of  the  mines. 

19,774.  While  it  might  be  eaid  that  the  mine 
managers  of  this  country  and  the  skilled  men  amongst 
the  directors  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  progress 
of  the  mining  industry  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
mining  industry,  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  shareholders  and  directors  have 
neither  the  skill  nor  tho  time  to  do  anything  for 
the  progress  of  the  industry — that  it  has  not  been, 
generally  speaking,  the  people  who  have  had  their 
money  invested,  but  the  paid  servants  who  deserve 
the  credit? — The  shareholders  are,  no  doubt,  a  body 
of  public  people  who  have  put  their  savings  into 
these  concerns.  As  a  rule,  they  are  poor  people; 
many  of  them  aro  past  the  age  of  doing  very  much 
work.  Many  of  them  are  widows,  and  so  on  and  FO 
on.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  those  people  should 
have  minute  knowledge  of  mining  and  the  industry 
as  a  whole ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  directors 

of  large  companies — I  do  not  know  many  small  ones 

are  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  industry  in  the 
interests  ojf  the  shareholders  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  they  employ. 

19.775.  They  have  no  duty  to  carry  on  at  all.     It 
is   the   manager   who   carries  on    the    mine    and    tho 
manager  of  the  commercial  side  who  carries  on  the 
commercial  side.     The  directors  have   nothing  to  do 
with    it? — The    Managing    Director    has    very    close 
touch  with  both,  and  the  Managing  Director  is  con- 
trolled by  his  colleagues  on  the  Board. 

19.776.  Do  you  say  to-day  on  oath  that  there  are 
many   shareholders   in  the   coal   trade   who   are  poor 
people? — I   have  looked  at   our  own  register,   and   I 
came   to   the   conclusion   that    a    very   large  'number 
are  poor  people. 

19.777.  Would  you    put    it   that   in  tho  main    they 
are? — Speaking  generally,    if    a  company   has    5,000 
shareholders,  I  should  think  probably  3,000  of  them 
were  people  with  incomes  under  £500  or  £600  a  year. 

19.778.  But  you  could  not  make  np  at  all  the  share 
capital  by  saying  that  in  the  main  the  money  is  tho 
money  of  poor  people,  because  there  might  amongst 
50  shareholders  be   26  who  are   poor   people?     Thev 
might  only  hold  1/oOth  part  of  the  shares?— That   i'. 
quite  true.      The   bulk  of  the  money  value  is  an   a 
few  hands. 

19.779.  There    are    only    37,000    shareholders    alto 
gether? — In  the  colliery  companies  of  this  country? 

19.780.  Yes — so   I    am   informed.       But,   of  course, 
tho  shareholders  may  be  the  same  shareholders  in  10 
or  12  different  concierns.     You  know  that  that  is  so? 
— Quite  so. 

19.781.  Now     I     want     to     take    you     to    another 
important  point,   because  if  you  can  prove  that  the 
State  would  refuse  to  pay  a  salary  that  was  adequate 
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to  secure  the  best  men,  then  the  nationalisation  of 
mines  might  not  be  the  success  that  it  otherwise 
would  be.  I  think  you  have  a  return  before  you  that 
was  asked  for  by  this  Commission  of  some  salaries 
paid  to  mine  managers  in  this  country.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  a  previous  witness  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  pay  a  salary  that  would 
attract  the  best  people,  and  when  it  was  pointed  out 
by  somebody  else  that  salaries  were  not  very  high  in 
mining  districts,  we  asked  for  a  return.  I  should 
like  to  call  you  attention  to  the  managers  holding 
first-class  certificates.  This  is  a  preliminary  return 
made  from  a  return  of  160  colliery  concerns,  or 
45  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  for  the  year  1913.  The 
610  colliery  concerns  will  represent  a  far  larger 
number,  of  course,  than  610  pits  or  managers.  For 
the  year  1913,  holding  first-class  certificates,  there 
were  seven  at  £100  or  under  £100,  241  at  £200 
or  under  £200. 

Chairman :  Up  to  and  including  £200  there  are  241 
out  of  the  total  of  610,  and  then  out  of  those  241  70 
have  free  coal  and  149  have  house  and  coal. 

19,782.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Yes — of  the  seven  that 
have  £100  and  under  a  year,  two  have  free  coal  and 
one  has  a  free  house  and  coal.  Of  the  241  of  £200  and 
up  to  £200,  70  have  free  coal  and  140  free  house  and 
coal.  Then  there  are  311  at  £300  or  under  £300  a 
year,  135  at  £400  or  under  £400,  69  at  £500,  and  so 
on.  That  is  the  first-class  certificate  men.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  collieries  where  they 
are  serving  unfortunately  has  not  been  secured,  be- 
cause it  may  be  taken  by  people  who  do  not  know 
anything  to  the  contrary  that  these  are  very  small  col- 
lieries. Then,  with  regard  to  the  second-class  men, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  a  smaller  number  of  those 
with  £100  or  less;  four  have  free  coal,  none  have  free 
house  and  coal.  Then,  651  second-class  certificated  col- 
liery managers  have  £200  a  year  or  less ;  79  have  £300 
or  less,  and  five  only  have  £400  a  year.  That  was  prior 
to  the  war.  Now  we  will  take  the  year  1919 — I  do 
not  know  how  late  in  the  year  this  is,  but  this  is  the 
same  class  of  people.  The  number  at  £100  a  year  or 
less  has  fallen  from  seven  to  three.  Might  I  call  your 
attention  to  this,  that  under  this  return  there  are 
still  three  colliery  managers  holding  first-class  certifi- 
cates at  £100  or  under  a  year,  which  it  may  be  taken 
would  be  about  £50  a  year  now.  There  are  12  at 
£200  a  year  first-class  certificated  men,  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  £100  a  year;  127  at  £300  a  year;  379 
at  £400  a  year ;  230  at  £500  a  year.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  majority  of  those  men  probably  have 
worked  their  way  from  the  ranks  of  the  mine  workers ; 
but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  has  taken  them  a 
terrible  struggle  to  secrfre  their  certificates  by  ex- 
amination. Now,  I  would  ask  you,  do  you  think  if 
the  mines  were  nationalised  that  the  Government 
would  pay  such  salaries  as  I  have  read  out  to  you  to 
men  into  whose  hands  every  morning  or  at  some  time 
during  the  24  hours  is  placed  the  lives  of  800,000 
underground  workers?  Do  you  think  that  the 
Government,  if  the  mines  were  nationalised,  would 
produce  the  coal  under  a  system  of  payment  of  this 
kind  to  certificated  colliery  managers?— I  should  think 
that  the  salaries  would  be  graded  in  the  same  way  that 
the  salaries  are  graded  in  every  Government  depart- 
ment after  long  conferences  with  the  Treasury. 
Whether  those  salaries  and  whether  the  certificates 
would  be  at  all  similar  to  these  is  a  matter  entirely 
unknown  to  me.  I  cannot  put  myself  into  the  situa- 
tion as  to  what  would  be  the  decision  arrived  at  after 
going  into  the  whole  question  of  the  revision  of 
salaries  by  a  Government  department. 

19.783.  Do  you  think  that  £100  a  year  in  1919  is 
an  adequate  salary  for  a  person  who  is  in  charge  of 
a  mine  and   holding  a  first-class  certificate?— Not  if 
he  is  a  competent  man. 

19.784.  Surely  if  he  was  not  a  competent  man  you 
,,.M    „„*    havo   him    there?— He    ought   not   to   be 


would 
there. 


not 


19..785.  Do   you    think    that    £200    is    an    adequate 

salary  for  those  12  men  holding  a  first-class  certificate 

and    having    charge    of    and    the   responsibility   of    a 

"£i^?~Speaking  *enerally>  I   think  that  a  salary  of 

1  to  '£500  a  year,   which   is  the  salary  at  which 


most  of  these  men  are  employed,  is  a  fair  payment 
for  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  do  at  the 
present  moment.  Of  course  they  have  other  things 
besides  what  is  mentioned  here. 

19.786.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  free  coal  and 

house,  and  there   may  be   a   bonus  in  some  cases? 

In  most  cases  I  expect  there  is  a  bonus. 

19.787.  I   think  you   agree   that  salaries   less   than 
what  are  indicated  here  you  would  not  think  sufficient 
for  men   in  charge  of   responsible  work.     Could   you 
conceive    of    the    Government    paying    a    competent 
colliery  manager  who  held  a  first-class  certificate  £100 

a  year  at  the  present  time  for  managing  a  mine? 

No. 

19.788.  Do  you  think  that  if  such  a  thing  was  in 
existence   in  a  Government  department,  if  the  mine 
were  owned   by   the  State,    that  the  question   would 
be  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons? — It  would. 

19.789.  And  effectively  raised?— I  believe  so. 

19.790.  Then    that    to    some    extent    would    vitiate 
your  evidence   that  in  the  hands  of  private   owners 
efficient   men   would   get  a   higher   salary  than   they 
would  be  likely  to  get  from  the  State? — You  see  the 
whole  system  would  be  quite  different.     The  Govern- 
ment has  to  take  a  person  in  a  position  of  this  kind 
within   certain  ages.     The  question  of   age  does   not 
come  in  at  all  in  connection  with  private  enterprise. 
I   do  not  say  what   these  three  individuals  are,   but 
there  may  be  some  special  circumstances  which  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  which  have  influenced  a  private  con- 
cern.    I  might  or  might  not  approve  of  a  salary  of 
that  kind  even  if  I  knew  the  circumstances;  but  the 
circumstances  are  entirely  different  under   a   system 
of  private  ownership  than  the  system  of  the  routine- 
regulated  character  which  exists  under  the  State. 

19.791.  Would   it  be  necessary  that  all  the  present 
conditions  applicable  to  State  servants  should  apply? 
Would   that   not    be    a  matter  for   agreement  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  as  to   whether   pensions   and 
everything  that  now  applies  to  Civil  Servants  should 
apply     to     State-owned      mines? — I      see     enormous 
difficulties  in  having  a  system  in  which  Civil  Servants, 
who  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  same  duties,  are 
going  to   receive  variations  in  salaries.     That  is  one 
of  the  great   difficulties  in  connection  with   Govern- 
ment departments.    The  men  who  do  the  same  duties 
are  all  paid  alike.     They  are  all  placed   in  the  same 
category  and  work  the  same  hours. 

19.792.  You    base   your    results    on   page    5    of    an 
estimated  reduction  in  output? — Yes. 

19.793.  You  say  an  increase  in   cost  of  production 
will  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  at  home, 
and  for  export? — I  believe  that  will  be  the  result  of 
nationalisation. 

19.794.  Can    you  give  any    reason    to    justify  your 
statement,  which  of  course  cannot  at  the  moment  have 
any   adequate  proof?     I  am  referring  to  your  state- 
ment that  the  price  of  coal  would  be  raised  as  the 
result  of  nationalisation? — You  cannot,  in  my  judg- 
ment, control  efficiently  a  large  number  of  Civil  Ser- 
vants  unless    you  have  considerable  supervision  and 
considerable    inspection.      Both   those    items   can    be 
dispensed  with  under  a  system  of  private  ownership. 
You  are  going,  therefore,  to  increase  the  number  of 
officials,   in  my  judgment,  enormously,   in   connection 
with  the  establishments  which  are  going  to  be  under 
Government  control,   and  that  alone  would  result  at 
once   in    increasing  the   cost  of   production,   and    the 
only  way  of  being  able  to  meet  that  increased  cost  of 
production   would    be   to    increase  the    price   of    the 
commodity  required   by   the  consumer. 

19.795.  Have    you     known     cases     in     which     the 
amalgamation   of   a   large   number  of   large   collieries 
has   been   urged   and  carried   through,    but   where   it 
has  been  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  would  reduce 
very    considerably    the    expenditure? — There     is     no 
doubt  an  advantage  to  be  secured  by  amalgamating 
a  certain  number  of  collieries,  b\it  I  am  sure  there  is 
no     advantage      in      economy      to     be     secured      by 
amalgamating   too    many.     Directly   you    get   loss   of 
touch  between  the  directors  and  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments,  and  the  heads  of   Departments  and  the  men 
who  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  industry  as  a 
whole  with  one  united  policy,  you  get  a  reduction  in 
efficiency. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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1 9,796.  Mr.   Robert  SmiHic :    On  page   12  of  your 

you  deal  uilli  tlio  distribution  of  ooal  to  local 
i. in  .iimers     :iinl     imlustrial     centres     and     in    towns 

rally? — The  point  1  tried  to  make  in  my 
,ii,-  m-chief  was  this,  that  in  normal  times  ihe 
household  consumption  1  place  at  only  between  12 
ami  I.'!  per  cent,  of  tlio  total  output.  The  distnhu 
tion  nl'  household  coal  ill  my  own  experience  is  not 
a  Uiiug  which  is  dealt  with  very  frequently  between 
the  colliery  owner  and  the  consumer.  In  the  Nortli 

.inland  we  su|i[>ly  U>  the  railway  companies  as  a 
rule  tnn  ks  ,,|  eo:il  which  are  placed  in  what  we  call 
depot*,  and  there  the  local  consumers  come  to  the 
agent  or  the  s ta Ironmaster  and  make  thoir  own 
arrangements  in  regard  to  securing  that  coal.  The 
is  ordered  from  the  colliery.  It  is  sent  in 
trucks  to  the  railway  station,  and  after  that  wo 
are  no  longer  responsible  for  its  distribution. 

19.797.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  colliery 
owners  are  also  the  distributors  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  depots  in  the  big  cities  to  which  they  send  the 
coal,    and    in    which    they   distribute? — What   occurs 
is  this  in  the  North   of   England :    We  apply  to  the 
railway  company  for  cells.     The  railway  company,  if 
they  have  got  cells  to  dispose  of,  or  if  the  cells  are  on 
the  property  of  somebody  else,   are  allocated  to  the 
different  coal  producing  firms  very  largely  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  demand  made  by  the  local  population 
for  a  particular  class  of  coal.     If  the  sales   at  that 
particular  cell  are  not  up   to   an  average,   then  the 
cell   is  closed   to   that   colliery   and    handed  -over    to 
some  other  applicant.     In  that  way  there  is  created 
a  sort  of  competition  between  the  colliery  owners  to 
meet  the  genuine  demand  of  the  consumers   in  any 
particular  given  place. 

19.798.  This  enquiry,   while  dealing  primarily  with 
the  producers  of  coal  and  with  the  mine  and  royalty 
owners,   also   has   before   it   the   question  of   the  dis- 
tribution  of   coal.     Only   a  small   percentage   of    the 
total  ooal  produced  is  used  for  domestic  or  household 
purposes,  as  you  bring  out  in  your  precis,  but  that  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  trade.     I  think  you  will 
agree    with     me    that    if     the    local    consumer — the 
domestic  consumer — is  not  protected,  there  may  be  a 
very   great   evil   caused    by   the  distributors   of   coal 
coming  between  the  producer  and  the  household  con- 
sumer?— I  have  no  experience,  and  I  have  no  definite 
information,  which  enables  me  to  state  positively  that 
an   evil   exists.        I    am   surprised    at   the   difference 
between  the  colliery  prices  and  the  price  which  small 
consumers  have  to  pay  for  their  coal  in  the  towns  and 
cities   of   this   country,   but   with   regard   to   the  cir- 
cumstances which  lead  up  to  that  I  am  not  sufficiently 
cognisant  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  real  evil. 
The  merchants  may  find   it  necessary  to  hire  horses 
and  wagons  and  pay  sufficient  wages  which  in  a  system 
of  distribution  reaches  these  large  differences  which 
exist  between  the  pit  price  and  the  consuming  price, 
but  I   am   not  really  very   conversant  with  the  dis- 
tribution after  the  coal  is  sent  to  the  railway  stations. 

19.799.  I    suppose    that    you,    like   the    consumer, 
wonder  why  it  is  that  the  pit  bank  price  may  be  20s. 
a  ton  and  the  coal  delivered  to  the  consumer,  either 
in  hundredweights,  or  less  quantities,  or  in  tons,  may 
be  £2  5s.,  while  the  railway  carriage  may  be  only  for 
the  moment  6s.  or  9s.  a  ton.     But  as  the  outcome  of 
that,   you   say,   if   any   grievance  exists,   there   is   no 
reason  why  the  municipality  or  some  other  authority 
ought  not  to  undertake  the  distribution  of  the  coal 
by  buying  direct  from  the  collieries  and  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer.     I  think  you  hint  at  that  in  your 
precis? — I  said  the   responsibility,  I    thought,  rested 
upon   the  local   authority   and   the  consumers,   and   I 
thought  the  evil  ought  to  be  met,  if  it  exists,  by  co- 
operation on   the   part  of   the   consumers.      I  should 
much  sooner  see  established  in  the  towns  a  co-opera- 
tive system   for  purchasing  and   distributing  than   I 
would  hand    it  over  to    a  large  .body   of    municipal 
officials. 

19.800.  Are  you  as  much  afraid  of  a  local  authority 
or   municipality   as   you   are  of   the   Government? — I 
think     that     departmentalism     comes     in     even     in 
municipal    bodies,    but    I    will    not   say    to    tho   same 
inelastic  extent  as  it  does  in  large  Government  Depart- 


I  was  9  years  upon  a  corporation,  and  M  I 
know  pretty  well  tlio  systems  upon  which  corporations 
are  carried  on,  and  that  is  my  (.pinion:  that  you  are 
obliged  to  have  certain  rigid,  definite  routine  and 
discipline,  which  is  quite  different  in  well-managed 
municipal  bodies  to  that  which  exists  under  a  system 
•of  private  enterprise. 

19.801.  I  suppose  you  would  not  condemn  the  great 
municipal  authorities  of  our  great  cities  in  regard  to 
their  tram  services  and  electric  services,  and  say  they 
are  being  worse  managed  and  carried  on  than   they 
would  bo  under  private  enterprise? — I  think  it  is  very 
difficult  to  generalise  on   a  system  of   municipalising 
any  given  commodity  which  is  required  by  consumers 
until  you  get  to  know  the  whole  of  the  circumstance*. 
I  suppose  you  know  the  cose  of  the  manager  of  the 
Glasgow  Tramways  who  went  to  Chicago  with  a  view 
of   giving   advice   as   to   the    best   way    in    which    the. 
tramways  of  Chicago  ought  to  be  municipalised,  and 
he  came  back  still  believing  in  the  municipalisation 
of  the  tramways  of  Glasgow,   but  he  was  persuaded 
that  under  the  given  circumstances  of  Chicago  it  wan 
quite  impossible  to  municipalise  them  to   advantage 
and  to  destroy   the   private  enterprise  system    which 
prevailed  there  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago.     I  am  only 
giving  that  as  an  instance.     Until  I  know  the  circum- 
stances of  each  place,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  municipalise  the  trams  or  'buses  or 
any    of    these    utility    services    which    are    so    much 
required  by  the  people. 

19.802.  But  you  do  go  the  length  of  suggesting  in 
your  evidence  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
consumers  through  some  co-operative  action?— Yes,  I 
believe  in  co-operation. 

19.803.  That  is  to  say,  to  distribute  coal  supplies? 
— Yes. 

19.804.  Would   you   be   prepared   to   advocate   that 
the  same  thing  should  be  done  with  regard  to  other 
supplies,  such  as  the  food  supply  or  milk  supply  and 
other   things?— Well,    I   think   that  there   is   a   great 
deal  which  ought  to  have  been  done  and  which  has 
not  been  done  in  this  country  in  connection  with  co- 
operative supply  and  milk  distribution. 

19.805.  You   are   getting   on  rather  dangerous   and 
slippery  ground  if  you  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  middleman  in  any  industry  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  co-operative  work,  are  you  not?    Are  you  prepared 
to  take  the  plunge  to  that  extent? — If  you  think  it 
is  slippery,  I  think  I  can  draw  the  line  very  distinctly 
in  my  own  mind. 

19.806.  You,    and   those   whom   you    represent,    are 
anxious,   I  think,   that  the  control  of  the  coal  trade 
should  be  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest  possible  moment? 
— Yes. 

19.807.  You  think  that  control  has  not  been  a  good 
thing? — I  think  that  there  are  many  points  in  which 
it  might  have  been  improved.     I  do  not  say  it  could 
have   been  avoided  during  the  special   circumstances 
of  the  war,  but  1  have  seen  very  detrimental  effects 
as  the  result  of  control  in  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  under  the  Government  control  system. 

19.808.  I    daresay    perhaps   difficulties    would   have 
arisen    even    under    private    ownership    or    without 
Government     control,     because    of     the     enormously 
changed  circumstances  caused  by  the  war? — Yes. 

19.809.  I  mean  private  producers  of  coal  would1  hav« 
found   great  difficulties   because  of   the   new  circum- 
stances?— They  wore  abnormal. 

19.810.  Do  you   know   whether   or   not  the  colliery 
owners,  generally  speaking,  gave  the  fullest  assistance 
they  could  to  the  Coal  Controller  in  carrying  on  his 
difficult  task? — I   understand  that  they  nave.     Cer- 
tainly in  our   district  we  have  had  no  difficulty   in 
working   with   the    representative  of    the   Coal   Con- 
troller. 

19.811.  You  cannot  speak  for  the  general  body 'of 
the  colliery  owners? — No.     I  know  the  system  which 
existed  in  the  North  of  England1,  but  I  cannot  speak 
exactly  for  what  has  occurred  in  other  parts. 

19.812.  Are   you    aware,    generally    speaking,    that 
they  were  anxious  to  avoid  control  in  the  beginning:' 
— I    think    wo    were    all    anxious    to    avoid    control, 
because  the  moment  you  have  control  set  up  you  lo«> 
thtit    personal    touch    with    your    customer    which    is 
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essential  to  giving  satisfaction  either  to  the  consumer 
or  the  producer. 

19.813.  You  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  at 
no  period    or    under    any    circumstances   should    the 
Government  or   a  Government  Department  interfere 
with  the  coal  industry!' — I  think  the  interference  ot 
Government  ought  to  be  rather  by  regulations  such 
as  those  under  the  various  Mining  Acts  rather  than 
by  control.     1  believe  in  regulation,  and  1  believe  in 
inspection,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government 
dictating   to   private   firms   where  they   are   to   send 
their  coals,  and  how  they  aJe  to  send  them,  and  when 
they  are  to  send  them.     If  you  do,  you  get  nothing 
but     discontent     and     dissatisfaction    and     increased 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

19.814.  Even  during  the  war  you  would  agree  that 
such  regulations  became  necessary  for  the  time  being, 
would  you  not? — Yes.     I  cannot  say  something  of  the 
sort  was  not  necessary. 

19.815.  Did  you  object  to  or  did  you  approve  the 
action  of   the  Government   in   carrying   through  the 
Limitation  of  Coal  Prices  Act? — No,  1  did  not  take 
part  in  any  controversy,  if  controversy  existed  at  the 
time. 

19,bl6.  Do  you  think  now,  looking  back  on  the 
thing,  that  it  was  necessary  something  should  be  done 
to  protect  the  consumer  against  prices  soaring  up? — 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  think  it  was 
possible  and  conceivable,  if  the  mine  owners  and'  tho 
public  generally  had  been  taken  a  little  more  in-o 
the  Government  confidence,  to  have  avoided  it.  Thut 
is  my  own  impression.  But  I  have  been  engaged  i'or 
a  certain  part  of  the  war  abroad,  and  I  never  ven- 
tured to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  those  Acc^ 
of  Parliament  which  limited  the  power  of  producers 
and  consumers  were  really  essential.  I  accepted1  them 
whole-heartedly  with  the  view  of  trying  to  make  them 
as  workable  as  I  could. 

19.817.  You   have   become   aware  that   three   mine 
owners  and  three  miners  were  on  the  Committee  of 
seven  that  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  effort 
made  to  fix   the  price  of   coal  to  prevent   the   price 
soaring  up  to  a  height  at  which  people  could  not  get 
it? — Yes,   and   my  criticism    is  that  the   Government 
did   not  sufficiently  take  the  people  of  this  country 
into  their  confidence,  but  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  necessary  for  that  Committee  to 
work  and  carry  on  the   regulations  and   the  control 
which  they  thought  essential. 

19.818.  I    will   not  quarrel   with   you   at   all,   how- 
ever much  you  abuse  the  Government,  only  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Government  was  faced 
with   very   abnormal   circumstances  and   did    its   best 
so  far  as  it  could  conceive  under  the  circumstances? 
—I  quite  accept  it;  it  was  a  most  difficult  problem. 

19.819.  One    of    the    difficulties    of    nationalisation 
would  be  the  dividing   up  of  the   different  interests 
in  coal  by-product  plants  and   iron  and  steel  works, 
and   probably   you    would   have  to   go   the   length   of 
the   shipbuilding   works   and    the    steelworks   in    pro- 
ducing plates,  because  they  are  now,  as  you  pointed 
out,  all  very  closely  allied  and  run  generally  by  the 
same   people.     Now   I   want   to   put  it  to   you — Has 
there  not  been  a  very  large  amount  of  money  earned 
in  profits  in  the  coal  trade  which  has  been  put  into 
the    erection    of    coke    ovens     and     into    by-product 
plants? — I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
more   money  made  out  of  other  industries  put  into 
the  development  of  the  collieries  during  recent  periods 
than  there  has  been  in  the  other  direction  which  you 
suggest. 

19.820.  Take  the  period  of  the  war:  Has  there  not 
l.ren  a  very  large  amount  of  money  which  was  earned 
in    the    coal    trade    put    into   development    in    other 
directions?— Yes.     It    works    in    this    kind    of    way: 

f  you  have  a  reserve  fund  accumulated  for  depre- 
ciation purposes  from  tho  collieries  over  a  term  of 
years,  you  utilise  a  fund  of  that  kind  to  erect  a 
series  of  by-product  coke  ovens.  I  suppose  each  oven 
to-day  would  cost  £5,000  and  the  last  ones  which 
were  completed  cost  about  £2,500  apiece.  That 
money  may  originally  have  come  out  of  the  coal 
trncle,  but  it  is  with  a  viow  of  redeeming  the  capital 
which  was  put  into  the  colliery;  that  has  been 
diverted  by  the  directorate  into  by-product  plant 


which  in  turn  returns  a  big  revenue  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  that  money  replaces  the  redemption 
money  which  was  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  firm 
before  development  and  expenditure  took  place. 
Exactly  the  same  sort  of  process  has  gone  on  in 
connection  with  opening  up  new  winnings  by  driv- 
ing drifts  through  stone  and  developing  royalties 
underground  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
developed. 

19.821.  Did   Pease   &  Partners  allow   the   Germans 
to  put  down  ovens  and  extract  by-products  from  coal 
at   any  of   their   collieries? — On   the  other   hand,   we 
were  the  first  people  to  put  up  these  ovens  ourselves. 
We  have  worked  them  ever  since  1882. 

19.822.  Your     1882    ovens     were     rather     different 
things  from  the  latest? — Yes,   there  has  been  steady 
improvement,  I  am  glad  to  say. 

19.823.  Do   you   know   of   any   cases  in    Durham    in 
which  the  Germans  erected  the  ovens  and  extracted 
the  by-products,   getting  the   coal  from   the  colliery, 
and  sold  the  coke  to  the  colliery  owner  and  sent  tho 
by-products  to  Germany? — I -know  the  type  of   coke 
oven  has  a  very  German  sound,  but  the  patent  is  the 
result  no  doubt  of  experience  obtained  in  Germany. 
We  have  put  down  that  type  of  oven  in  our  country, 
but   I    do    not    know    of    anyone    in    the   County    of 
Durham  or  any  company  in  the  County  of  Durham 
who  has  put  down  these  ovens  which  are  German  in 
origin. 

19.824.  And     under     German     control? — I     do     not 
know  of  any;  I  do  not  say  there  are  not. 

19.825.  Have  you  heard  of  any  being  put  down  in 
Great  Britain? — I  saw  that  some  witness  before  this 
Commission  stated  ithat  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  there- 
fore I  accept  that  statement;  but  to  my  knowledge 
1  do  not  know  of  any. 

19,820.  Had     you     ever   heard  of   that   before    the 
witness  said  so? — 1  cannot  recall  ^having  heard  of  it. 

19.827.  You   do   not  think  ifJiere  has   been   any   un- 
necessary loss  of  coal  in  barriers,  or  by  the  throwing 
back  of  small  coal,  which  would  have  been  prevented 
under     nationalisation     or     State    ownership    oi    the 
the  minerals? — I  think  there  would  have  been  just  as 
many  errors   under  State  control  in  connection  with 
leaving   coal   underground   as  there  have  been   under 
private  enterprise.        The   great  difficulty   often,   you 
know,  in  leaving  coal  is  to  know  whether  to  bring  it 
to  the  surface  and  dump  it,  or  to  leave  it  uuworkud 
underground.     You  may  have  a   seam    which   is   pro- 
ducing nothing  but  small,  and  at  the  moment  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  that  small  coal.       I  think 
the  State  would  have  been  just  as  neglectful  of  some 
of  the  small  coal  in  the  past  and  left  certain  coal  of 
that  quality   and    in  certain  situations   unworked  as 
certainly  has  occurred  under  private  enterprise. 

19.828.  Some  of  us  here  feel  delighted  to  know  that 
the  mine  owners  and  royalty  owners  have  been   such 
good  friends  and  have  got  on  so  well  together,  but  I 
wamt  to  put  it  to  you  that  it  is  possible  that  a  mine 
owner  may  lose  the  coal  belonging  to   one,   two,   or 
three  owners  of  coal  around  the  coal  of  a  landlord  in 
the  centre,  and   may  make  it  impossible  that  he  can 
lease  his  coal   unless  to   a  company  that  is  prepared 
to  sink  on  his  estate.  Have  you  ever  known  that  being 
done? — Yes,    1    have,    and   it   is   one   of   ithose   tilings 
which   I   have   strongly  objected   to,   and  it   is  one   I 
think  the  State  ought  to  have  taken  up  years  ago. 
As  I  say  in  my  evidence,  the  very  first  thing   1  did 
was  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  have  a  case  of  iron-stone  in  my  mind  and  a  posi- 
tion of   that   kind  where  we   were  compelled   to   sink 
in  the  wrong  place. 

19.829.  There    may    be    an    estate    which    may  have 
under  the  surface  very  valuable  seams,  bint  'it  may  be 
really  too  small  to  justify  sinking  on  that?  -Quito  so. 

19.830.  You  say  you  are  satisfied  with  the  Keport  of 
the  Acquisition  of  Lands  Committee  which  dealt  with 
that  matter?—  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  recom- 
mended  the   creation    of   a   tribunal    which   ought   to 
do   justice  between   man   and   man   and   at  the  same 
time  secure  that  the  minerals  should  be  worked  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  country. 

19.831.  Would   it  not   require    legislation   to    secure 
the  adoption  of  that  Report  if  it  is  finally  adopted  by 
the    Government!1      If    the   Government   adopts   the 
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!    u,,iilil  it   in. I   leipiii-o  legislation  finally  to  give 

i   ;iin  atraid  it   would.        1   wi.sh   il   oould 

.,,.   mi, In    an   Onlcr   in   Council,   but  so  fur  as  I 

\\oiild    ruqtiiro    lcni-.lati.ui. 

!•_'.    Do    you    think     tin-    mineral    owners    will    be 
rod    to    accept,    legislation    interfering    with    their 
I    think  a  certain   number  of  tin-in   \\oiilil  not 
ilj      accept      tin-     proposals,     Illlt      I     le°'l     i-olili 

il,.n"t  ilia;  in  Ilir  present  day,  witli  the  mining  in; 

i  ioning    authority    to    be 

ip   anil   .sii|nioi -i.-il,    a,    I    hop:-    it  may    lie,    by    the 

,il    feeling    in    the    whole-  Community,    any   objec- 

ihe  laml   owners   would   disappear 

mill   \umhl    not   prevent   any    legislation  of   that   kind 
carried    through. 

i:i.  When  you  say  "  mining  interest,"  have  you 
Billy  the  mine  owuers'  interest  in  your  mind?— No,  I 
\\as  thinking  of  the  miners  as  well. 

:!4.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
Dukes  and  Lords  who  gave  ''N  idem-e  here  on  the  ques- 
tion; 1  In-anl  the  l)uke  of  Northumberland's  evi- 
ilem-o  given  here. 

-s'io.  Did  you  hour  it  here? — Yes. 
19,836-7.  Do   you   remember   that   he   said   he   was 
prepared  to  fight,   inside  and  outside  the   House  of 
.,  to  prevent  any  interference  with  his  interests? 
— Ho  did   not  give  me  that  impression. 

l!',*;iS.  Ho  does  object,  1  think,  to  any  intei f oreneo 
\\ith  his  rights? — 1  do  not  know  whether  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  I  imagine  it  would  be  his 
feeling  that  if  the  interference  with  his  rights  was 
for  tho  general  advantage  of  the  nation  he  would 
i  an  alteration  of  tho  system  provided  he  got 
compensation  for  any  loss  which  was  incurred  as 
the  result  of  that  legislation. 

I!»:i9.  Did  he  not  really  in  reply  to  a  question  say 
upposing   it  was  felt  necessary  by  the  Govern- 
in. 'Tit    to   bring   in   a   Bill   to  nationalise  the   mineral 
royalties  ho  would  be  prepared  to  fight  it? — I   think 
he  did  use  words  to  that  effect. 

10.  Dp  not  the  proposals  of  the  Land  Acquisi- 
tion Committee   interfere   with   the    rights   of    land- 
'? — Yes,  but  I  think  it  would  only  do  so  when  the 
interest  of  the  nation  might  justify  it. 

19,S41.  If  you  can  show  that  to  any  extent  at  all 
vim  are  justified  in  interfering  with  what  ths  Duke 
ol  Northumberland,  and  Earl  Durham,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  and  others  claim  to  be  their  lc;nd  and 
minerals,  have  not  we  the  same  right  to  interfere 
up  to  tho  fullest  extent  in  taking  them  from  I  hem? — 
Not  unless  you  can  prove  that  the  general  community 
would  he  benefited  by  the  interference. 

!'.>>I2.  Certainly.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  must 
.'lo  to  prove  that  first.  On  the  question  of  the 
poorer  collieries  you  admit  there  are  some  which 
might  under  private  ownership  of  the  mines  lequire 
to  shut  down:' — Yes,  I  think  there  are  some  almost 
in  every  district  in  certain  periods. 

19,84,3.   May  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  pretty  extensive 

mine  owner,  that   under   the  Conciliation   Boards   by 

which   wages  are   regulated  in   tho   various   districts, 

the   tendencywof   the  general   wages   is   to   fall    down 

to  the  ability  of  the  worst  situated  mine  to  pay  them: 

.No.    I    think    not.      I  think   you   have   to   tftke   the 

niic    worth   of   the   whole    industry    in   order  to 

lain   under  a  well-organised  system  what  is  tho 

rati-  of  wages  which  can  be  afforded  and  it  is  not  paid 

or  based  on  an  isolated  bad  case. 

!!»>tl.   The  proposition  is  so  plain  that  I  must  be 

putting   it   very  poorly   to   you.      You   are    under   a 

Conciliation  Hoard  agreement  in  the  six,  seven,  eight 

•n   districts   of   Great   Britain   by  which   miners' 

.  are  regulated  according   to  the  realised   value 

of  coal,  and  the  industry  could  only  pay  certain  wages 

fixed   on    the    realised    value   of    coal.      Do   you   say, 

"lien    \\agOs    were    fixed    on    the    realised   value    or 

i   a   certain   point  and  that  the  worst  situated 

ries    could    not    pay    those    wages,    they    do    not 

ire  either  to  pay  the  wages  or  stop? — Yas. 

I"..  That  being  so,  must  not  the  wages  under 
any  system  of  that  kind  be  fixed  at  a  point  which 
will  enable  the  worst  situated  colliery  to  go  on  and 
pay  tho  wages?  No.  because,  what  happens  is,  if  you 
close  the  colliery  or  seam,  or  part  of  a  scam,  o* 
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district  in  a  mine,  you  are  dive  i  ting  your  labour  from 
that  district  into  somn  other  which  can  bo  morn 
economically  worked.  That  generally  occurs. 

I'j.slil.  Do  you  know  your  reply  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  question  at  the  moment?  No,  I  thought 
it  was  pertinent. 

I!).S47.  I  bog  your  pardon  I  I  cannot  be  putting 
it  vi  iv  cleaily  to  you,  or  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
reply  in  that  way.  If  a  colliery  finds  it  is  not  abln 
to  pay  tho  wages,  it  must  shut  down.  If  it  i  riot  able 
t»  pay  the  wages  without  losing  money  it  might 
continue  'to  pay  tho  wages  for  a  time  and  go  on  losing 
money,  but  it  will  ultimately  require  to  shut  down? 
— I  agree. 

19.848.  Now  collieries  in  the  same  district  may  be 
so  well  situated  that  they  are  able  to  pay  tho  wages 
and  pretty  high  wages.     I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
wages  are  fixed  at  a  higher    point  than    the    worst 
situated  colliery  can  pay,  it  must  either  pay  out  of 
capital  or  lose  money,  or  shut  down? — I  agree  with 
that  proposition. 

19.849.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  put,  and  it 
was  my  stupidity  that  I  did  not  put  it  more  clearly. 
You  would  disagree  with  every  other  witness  who  says 
it  was  possible  for  the  worst  colliery  to  go  on  and  pay 
wages  at  the  fixed  price?     In  the  last  three  pages  of 
your   precis  you   present   what   I  think   is  the  mine- 
owners'  view  upon  the  matter,  and  what  they  think 
should   take  place,  if  the  present  system     is    to    be 
altered? — This  is  a  way  in  which  wo  think  that  all 
the  advantages  of  private  enterprise  may  be  main- 
tained, which  we  think  essential  to  the  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time,   a  way  of   meeting   any  criticism 
which   can   be   brought   against   the   evils   which   are 
attached  to  a  private  enterprise  system  such  as  has 
been  in  operation  during  the  last  few  years. 

19.850.  You  say  you  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
colliery   owners   and   with   their   authority   when   you 
say  that,  if  there  is  any  interference  or  attempt  made 
to  joint  control  of  the  mines,  they  would  prefer  seeing 
the  mines  nationalised,   as  they  are  not  prepared  to 
agree,   as  private  owners,   with  joint  control? — Yes; 
my  words  are  on  record. 

19,85*1.  Were  you  authorised  to  say  that  on  their 
behalf?— Yes. 

19.852.  You  are  aware  that  a  majority  of  this  Com- 
mission have  decided,.or  a  number  of  this  Commission 
previously  decided,  in  favour  of  nationalisation,  and 
a  number  have  decided  that  the  present  system  stands 
condemned  and  that  some  other  system  must  take  its 
place,  and  you  are  authorised  on  behalf  of  the  owners 
to  say  that,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  shape  of  joint 
control  or   managership  of  the -mines,   they   will   not 
carry  them  on,  but  they  must  be  taken  over  by  the 
State? — When  you  say  joint  control  or  joint  manage- 
ment, if  it  means  the  direction  underground  or  even 
tho    carrying    on    of    the    commercial    affairs    by    the 
Board,  I  say  that,  as  self-respecting  men  who  under- 
stand the  trade,  we  cannot  conscientiously  undertake 
to  carry  on  the  industry. 

19.853.  Then  the  employers  do  not  propose  to  sub- 
stitute anything  for  that  but  the  setting  up  of  what 
may  be  a  Joint  Advisory  Committee  or  Conciliation 
Committee  without  any  executive  power? — That  is  so. 

19.854.  Either   on   the   technical   side   or  the   com- 
mercial side  or  the  management  side? — That  is  so. 

19.855.  While  they  are  prepared  to  allow  the  miners 
to  advise,  they  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  executive 
power  to  them  in  any  shape  or  form  in  the  manage- 
ment of  either  the  commercial  side,  or  the  technical 
side,  or  tho  safety  side  of  the  industry? — That  is  so, 
unless  they  have  representatives  on  the  directorate. 

19.856.  And  you   would   prefer  to  hand  the  mines 
over  to  the  State  rather  than-  carry  them  on   under 
those  circumstances? — Yes,  because  we  regard  such  a 
system  as  absolutely  unworkable. 

19.857.  Mr.  jR.  W.  Cooper:   How  long  were  you  in 
the   House  of  Commons?— From  1892  to  1916,    with 
two  intervals,  one  of  two  months  and  another  of  four 
or  five  months. 

19.858.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  you  sat 
for  the  Tyneside  Division  of  Northumberland?— I  did, 
for  a  number  of  years. 

19.859.  And,    I   believe,    yon    sat   for   a  division  of 
Yorkshire?- -Yes,  I  sat  for  the  Rotherham  Division. 
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19.860.  I    think    they    are    both    industrial    con- 
stituencies   with    a   large    element   of    miners  ?— Yes ; 
certainly  the  large  majority  of  my  supporters  were 
miners  in  both  those  constituencies,  so  far  as  I  can 
j  udge. 

19.861.  I   gather   from   your   precis   generally   that 
your  observation  as  t-o  the  County  of  Durham  is  that 
our  system  of  Joint  Committee  work  with  the  miners 
has  been  productive  of  good:1— So  far  as  my  know- 
ledge   goes,     it    has    been    developing    in    the    right 
direction   throughout  the   whole  period   that  I  have 
been  identified  with  collieries. 

18.862.  When  I  say  "  productive  of  good      I  mean, 
of  course,  productive  of  the  creation  of  a  good  feeling 
between   the   employers   and    miners?— Yes,    I    think 
we    are    perhaps    peculiarly     fortunate.      We     have 
always   had  friendly   feelings   between  ourselves  and 
our   men,   even  when  apparently   certain   individuals 
would  like  to  have  indicated  that  there  was  friction, 
and  we  have  worked   very  amicably.     On   our  Joint 
Committees  we  have  worked  extremely  so  and  settled 
an  enormous  number  of  troublesome  questions  through 
those  Joint  Committees  which  have  been  established. 

19.863.  In  your   diagram   you  showed   exactly    the 
system   of   Committee   work   with  regard   to   what  I 
may  call  the  purely  business  operations  of   ourselves 
and  the  miners.     There  is  one  important  Committee 
I   should   like  you   to   mention.     You   probably  know 
that  the  Workmen's  Compensation   Act   in   Durham, 
unlike  any  other  districts  in  England,  is  worked  by 
a  Joint  Committee? — Yes. 

19.864.  And  that  Committee  exists  under  an  Order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State? — Yes. 

19.865.  An  Order  made  under  the  express  terms  of 
the   Workmen's  Compensation  Act? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

19.866.  May  I  take  it  that  that  Committee,  which 
has   been   in  operation   for   20  years,   may   be  justly 
regarded  as  a  successful  Committee? — I  think  it  has 
been  extraordinarily  successful,  because  it  has  avoided 
nearly  all  litigation  in  connection  with  questions  such 
as   disablements.     I  happen  to  have  in  my  hand  the 
Durham  Colliery  Owners'  Mutual  Protection  Associa- 
tion Annual  Report.     I  think  it  is  marked  "private 
and  confidential,"  yet  I  can  say  it  does  indicate  that 
the  Arbitration  Committee  which  was  set  up,  and  to 
which  you  allude,   consisting    of     owners'   and  work- 
men's representatives,   has  sat   on    12   occasions    and 
disposed    of   466   claims,    and    the   number   of  claims 
against     members    of     the    Association     which     were 
decided  by  the  County  Court  during  the  year  were  17. 
I  think  that  that  is  an   indication  that  by   friendly 
meeting    with    representatives    of    the    men    we    are 
able  to   dispose   of  all  these  very   difficult  cases  con- 
nected with  deaths  and  disablement. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   What  year  is  this? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  This  Joint  Committee  is  a 
somewhat  special  Court  invested  with  the  powers  of 
the  County  Court  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  Clause  16  of  the  Second  Schedule  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  and  they  have  in  fact  all 
the  powers  of  a  County  Court. 

Chairman:  Yes,  it  is  a  Workmen  and  Employers' 
Committee  instead  of  the  County  Court. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Yes.  The  Order  applies  to  each 
of  the  Associations,  the  Miners'  Association  and  the 
Colliery  Owners'  Association,  and  so  on.  There  was 
the  same  Order  made  in  each  case. 

Chairman:  Durham  is  the  only  county  with  this 
Joint  Committee,  I  think. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  Yes,  or  rather  it  is  the  only 
county  which  has  taken  advantage  of  the  power 
given  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smillie: 'I  think  Cumberland  has  too. 

Chairman :  My  book  says  only  Durham,  but  it  may 
be  Cumberland  as  well. 

19.867.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:   (To  the  Witness.)     You 
think  that  our  experience  in  Durham  to  which  you 
and  I  belong  is  all  in  favour  of  Joint  Committees  and 
mutual  discussion? — I  do.     If  I  may  give  one  other 
illustration,    we   have   had    recently    a    very    difficult 
situation  to  meet  in  connection  with  the  demobilisa- 
tion of  men  coming  back  from  the  front.     We  were 
very  anxious  to  re-engage  those  men  at  once  in  the 
collieries,   but   we  had   not   working-places   for   them 


as  they  came  back,  and  it  was  a  question  of  who 
was  to  be  turned  away  from  our  collieries  to  make 
room  for  these  men.  In  most  of  our  collieries  we 
established  Pit  Committees,  and  these  Pit  Com- 
mittees with  our  managers  discussed  who  the  indi- 
viduals were  who  ought  for  the  moment  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  make  vacancies  for  the  men  coming  back 
from  the  front  after  demobilisation.  That  system 
has  worked  admirably.  I  Just  give  it  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  cordial  way  in  which  the  men  and 
ourselves  can  work  together  to  carry  on  the  industry 
in  a  difficult  emergency  when  it  arises.  I  know 
there  were  one  or  two  cases  where  men  said  they 
had  not  anything  to  do  with  the  discharge  of  the  pit 
men  and  would  not  work,  but  in  most  cases  it  worked 
very  well. 

Chairman:  What  is  the  number  of  this  Committee? 
How  many  would  be  on  each  Committee? 

Witness :    Generally  5  on  each  side. 

19.868.  How    were    they    elected    by    the    men? — I 
think   at   their   lodge   meetings,   but   that   is   a   point 
upon  which  I   cannot  speak  positively. 

19.869.  They    are    really    elected     by    the    Miners' 
Federation? — Ours  were  elected  by  the  managers  and 
workmen. 

19.870.  You    say    they    are    elected    by    the    lodges. 
Do  you   mean   by  the  lodges  of  the  Miners'   Federa- 
tion?— Yes,    of   the    Miners'    Union — the   local   trade 
union. 

19.871.  Not  by  the  general  body  of  workers? — No, 
it  is  the  local  organisation. 

19.872.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:     (To    the    Witness.) 
One  question   with   regard   to  the  point  Mr.   Smillie 
put    a    question    to   you    as    to    the    standard    being 
brought   down   to   the   level   of  the    capacity    of   the 
poorest  colliery.     Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  fact 
that    in    Durham   the    poor    collieries    pay  lower   day 
wage  rates  or  lower  piecework  rates? — No,  they  pay 
the  county  average. 

19.873.  In   the   case   of    a   poor   colliery   not   being 
able  to  pay,   is  the  county  average  thereby  altered? 
1 — No,     the    same    system     prevails    throughout    the 
county   for   a  colliery  whether  it  makes  good  profits, 
or  both  ends  meet,  or  a  loss.     The  same  system  pre- 
vails at  every   colliery,    and    in   normal   times,    until 
we   came   under    control,    if    a   man    was   not   able   to 
work   within  5   per   cent,    of   the  county   average   in 
his  working-place,  he  appealed  for  an  increase.     On 
the  other  hand,    if   the  employer   found  that  an   ex- 
cessive wage  oould  be  earned  by  a  man  getting  much 
more   than   the   county   average,    he    appealed    for   a 
decrease,    and   these   cases  were   heard   by  the   Joint 
Committees. 

19.874.  Although    it   may   appear    in   theory   to   be 
the    result,    in   practice   it   is   not  the  fact  that  the 
poorest  colliery  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  wage 
of  the  district? — In  my  experience  it  is  not  the  fact. 

19.875.  Mr.     Herbert    Smith :     I    notice     in    your 
precis  that  you  are  interested  in   collieries  in  York- 
shire?— I  have  been  interested  in  the  Allerton  Main 
Colliery  for  about  18  months. 

19.876.  Do  you  know  the  career  of  that  colliery?— 
Not  very  well. 

19.877.  You  know  the  career  of  that  colliery  very 
well? — Not  very  well. 

19.878.  It  did  not  go  begging  in  the  market  very 
long.     It  was   soon   sold   when  it   was    known  it  was 
to   be   sold? — It   took    us,    I    suppose,     four     or     five 
months  to  negotiate  terms  and  probably  six  or  eight 
months  before  we  came  to  a  final  agreement. 

19.879.  You  had  got  some  experience  as  to  what  it 
had   been   doing  before? — The   owner   of   the  colliery 
answered  any  question  we  liked  to  ask  in  regard  to 
output,  cost,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

19.880.  Shall  I  be  right  in  saying   it  had   a   good 
career? — I  think  there  was  a  substantial  profit  made 
every  year  by  our  predecessors. 

19.881.  In  your  firm  you  have    a    tremendous  lot 
of    businesses    belonging    to    Pease    &    Partners? — I 
do  not  know.     We  have  several  small  businesses,  such 
as  briquette  making  and  things  of  that  kind.     I  have 
alluded   to   brick    making   in    two   or   three   different 
fields  and  chemical  works,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

19.882.  How  many  firms  are  you  a  director  of?— 
They   are  mentioned  in   my  precis. 
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19,883.  Are     there     not     more     than     there 

iiioiitiuiH"!    ilu-reP— No. 

i'<>  I  take  it  you  are  split  up  in  sections. 
Uitli  regard  to  Pease  and  Partners,  there  are  almut 
in  inins  here.  Une  \\  as  in  (iei-many  beloro  the  war 
i hut  \oii  are  interested  in? — 1  have,  no  knowledge  of 
(hat. 

-.">     !•;.     Llojd      IVaso?—  A     first     cousin     once 
removed. 

l:»,v-ti.  Ho  had  an  interest  in  chemical  works  iu 
(',<•! many ?  I  do  not  know  it. 

ll>,887.  Do  you  tell  me  you  do  not  know  where  your 
money  is? — That  was  not  any  of  my  money. 

This  is  Pease  and  Partners?— Nothing  to 
i!n  wi.li  n. 

19,889.  It  is  under  that  name?— E.  Lloyd  Pease? 

19,390.  Yes,  connected  with  the  firm?— He  ia  a 
director  of  Pease  and  Partners.  Pease  and  Partners, 
to  my  knowledge  and  belief,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  (it-niiaii  firm.  I  am  not  responsible  for  any  interest 
which  may  be  taken  in  a  Gorman  or  South  African 
mine  by  any  of  my  colleagues. 

19,891.  Pease  and  Partners'  name  is  in  many  firros 
in  this  country!'  This  is  one  out  of  this  country? 

I  do  not  think   that  is  true. 

M)2.  Lot    us   see    what   profits    you     have     beeu 
making.     Do  you  give  us  Horden  Colliery? — Yes. 

19.893.  You  give  us  that  as  a  serious  proposition? 
—Ye?. 

19,&93.\.  It  did  not  do  well,  you  say?— The  three 
collieries  at  Horden  when  they  were  bought  up  had 
not  done  well. 

19.894.  They   have   done   well  since  you    have   had 
them? — I   am  only   interested   very   slightly.        Pease 
and   Partners  with  other  colliery  firms  believed   that 
tin'  coalfield  existed  which  the  promoters  of  the  Horden 
(Clliery  were  anxious  to  develop,  and  when  the  public 
would  not  support  the  appeal  for  capital  we  went  to 
their  assistance  and  we  subscribed  so  much  in  order 
to   help   them   to  develop   the  coalfield  and  establish 
their  firm.     Our  holding   is,    I  think,  something  like 
500  shares  in  the  concern. 

19.895.  It  has  paid  dividends  from  1911  to  1917  of 
about  10  per  cent.? — I  should  think  that  is  probably 
correct. 

19.896.  And   added  to  its  capital  three-quarters  of 
a   million   during  that  time? — It  shows  what  private 
enterprise  can  do. 

1(1.897.  You  quoted  that  to  show  us  what  big  risks 
you  are  running? — There  were  enormous  risks. 
There  was  no  firm  I  ever  heard  of  so  nearly 
collapsing  after  they  really  took  hold  of  it;,  the 
weight  of  water  was  so  terrific  with  the  sea  coming 
into  that  colliery  that  nobody  except  men  with  this 
extraordinary  enterprise  would  have  gone  on  with 
the  undertaking. 

19.898.  Look    at   the   enterprise.     Paid    up   capital, 
£973,915 ;  debentures  £300,000.     Profits  for  six  years, 
i:  15,485.     That  is  in   1911.     In   1912,   £80,481;   1913, 
(-•169,520;  1914,  £130,210;  1915,  £86,131.     That  seems 

v •     worst    year.       Then,     1916,     £183,505;     1917, 

£187,079.     That   is   after   you   take   in   taxation   and 
depreciation? — Can  you  tell  me  how  many  millions  of 
pounds  were  paid  in  wages? 

19.899.  What  I  am  looking  at  is  this.     This  does  not 
prove  anything  to   me  about   payments   in   wages? — 
Are  you  not  raising  a  question  of  prejudice  because 
these  profits  are  large?     I  want  to  point  ori  if  share- 
holders have  been  rewarded  by  getting  dividends  out 
of    that    concern    the    wage    earners    have    probably 
received  8,  9  or  10  times  the  amount  in  wages,  and 
then  there  is  that  benefit  to  the  community.     Private 
enterprise  has  accomplished  this. 

19.900.  The   point    I    want   you    to    realise   is    that 
Durham   miners   were  not   paid   as  they  ought  to   be 
paid    to    give    you    that    profit? — How    much    can    a 
Durham  miner  get  at  the  moment? 

19.901.  I  know  what  wages  were  or  what  was  im- 
ed  upon  Lord  Mersey,  and  it  was  said  you  could 

nut  pay  more  than  5s.  6d.  for  coal  hewers  in  Durham? 

llavo  you  not  suggested  the  men  are  now  getting 
a  day? 

IU. 902.  .Nor  You  say  in  your  Report  they  get 
Us.  3d.  and  3s.  war  bonus.  Since  then  they  have  had 


are       another  2s.     That  makes  19s.  a  day,  and  if  they  work 


l  days  a  yoar,  surely  they  are  not  very  badly  paid. 
18     I  'o   not   attempt  to  misquote   us.     V/o  have 


no  figures.  You  owners  put  in  figures  showing 
ulrii  the  Durham  miners  were  getting.  I  think  it  was 
14s.  a  day  at  that  time?  —  In  the  Ueport  signed  by 
V>uiM'lf,  Mr.  He  iU>it  Smith,  on  tb.6  20th  March,  on 
page  6,  there  occurs  this  statement:  "Taking  tin- 
average  of  the  earnings  of  piece  work  coal  getters  in 
all  districts  in  1914  at  8s.  lOd.  per  day  and  now  at 
14s.  plus  3s.  war  wage";  that  makes  17s.,  and  you 
give  those  figures,  and  you  know  you  have  had  2s. 
more  since.  That  is  19s.  a  day.  Now  you  suggest 
this  is  not  accurate. 

19.904.  That    will    not    come    off    with    me,    Lord 
liainford.     That  includes  all  districts.     I  put  to  you 
Durham  coal  owners  put  in  an  average  wage  over  the 
coal  hewer  of  under  14s.  a  day.     Do  not  borrow  from 
Yorkshire   for  any   other   county?  —  I   am   taking  the 
average  according  to  your  statement. 

19.905.  I  show  the  profits  that  have  been  made  in 
Durham.     I  will  show  you  some  more  which  are  more 
startling  than  these,  which  you  are  interested  in.     It 
is  not  your  fear  if  there  is  nationalisation  the  country 
making  a  bad  bargain;  you  fear  losing  a  good  business 
yourself?  —  My  statements  are  on   record.     You   need 
not  believe  me  unless  you  like,  but  there  it  is. 

19.906.  Do    you    deny    these    figures?  —  I    have    no 
figures  before  mo  of  the  profits  of  Horden.     I  am  not 
a  director  of  Horden,  and  I  cannot  speak  of  Horden. 
As  a  director  of  a  company  that  has  a  small  interest 
in   it  I   receive  their  annual  reports.     That  is  all   I 
know  about  the  profits. 

19.907.  Are  you  interested  in  Broomhill  Colliery?  — 
Yes. 

19.908.  Would  you  look  at  Broomhill  and  see  if  that 
has  been  a  bad  bargain?     Paid  up  capital,  £350,000 
in  1914;  debentures,  £135,000.     Profits  from  1911  to. 
1916,  £405,070;   profits  iu  1915,  £52,746.     Profits  in 
1916,  £89,764;  profits  in   1917,  £95,385.     Then  there 
is  a  note  at  the  bottom  that  appeared  on  your  balance 
sheet    that    the    pits    had    been    working    short    time 
through  lack  of  shipping   facilities.     I  do   not  know 
what  you  would  have  made  if  you  had  worked  all  the 
way.     That  is  not  a  bad  bargain,  either?—  No;  these 
are  entirely  due  to  the  extra  trade  upon  which  this 
colliery   entirely    subsists,    and    when    the    Admiralty 
were  able  to  allow  facilities   for   ships  to  come  into 
Amble  Harbour  we  were  able  to  get  coal  out  at  higher 
prices,     and    we    made    considerable    profits.     These 
profits,    or    a   large   proportion   of   them,    are   excess 
profits  ;  and,  owing  to  the  war,  they  are  not  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  shareholders. 

19.909.  They   were   up   to   1917.       You  did   not  do 
badly  out  of  1918?—  Take  the  years  from  1904  to  1912, 
there  were  only  two  years  in  the  course  of  that  period 
in  which  one  shilling  a  ton  was  made. 

19.910.  This  is  after  excess  profits  have  been  paid? 
—  You  must  be  fair.     If  you  take  abnormal  times  — 

19.911.  I  am  going  to  take  your  firm?  —  You  take 
the  abnormal  pant  of  the  war  with  regard  to  profits 
secured  by   the   export   trade   and   the   export   prices 
not  so  much  to  Allies  as  to  neutrals.      Whenever  we 
obtain  those  prices  it  is  the  Government  that  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  increase.      If  you  go  back  to  the  history 
of  Broomhill,  it  is  a  thing  that  colliery  owners  need 
not  be  proud  of.       One  year  we  had  -39d.  profit  for 
the  whole  of  our  operations  ;  another  3-10d.  ;  another 
5-4d.    in   profits.     A  series  of   years  have   been   lean, 
and  for  four  years  they  never  got  a  penny. 

19.912.  Am  I  right  in  saying  you  are  interested  in 
the  Consett  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Limited?  —  Not 
one  penny. 

19.913.  Your  firm?—  Ptase  &  Partners  have  not  a 
penny. 

19.914.  They  appear  in  here  as  such?  —  That  is  not 
true. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  What  book  is  this  you  are 
reading  from?  You  say:  "  They  appear  in  here?" 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound 
to  supply  you  with  it.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  say 
if  these  figures  are  not  correct. 

19.915.  iS'ir    Arthur    Duckham  :     I    appeal    to    the 
Chairman.     I    think    we   ire   entitled    to    know    what 
book   this   is   Mr     Herbert  Smith   is  referring  to?  —  I 
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ain  not  aware  that  Pease  &  Partners  have  any  inte- 
rest iu  the  Cousett  Iron  and  Coal  Company. 

19.916.  Have    they   an    interest    in    the    Cleveland 
Engineering  Company? — Not  a  penny. 

19.917.  Now   come   to   Thome.       Before  we   go  to 
Thome  let  me  take  you  with  regard  ito  accidents.     \ 
notice  on   page   8  you   refer   to   accidents.     Are  you 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  admitted  there  'is  a  diminu- 
tion of  serious  accidents? — Mr.   Walker   admitted   it 
was   not  so? — I  have  certainly  seen  figures.        I   am 
not  able  at  the  moment  to  put  my  hands  upon  them, 
which  show  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 
in  the  number  of  deaths  per  thousand,  and  I  thought 
also  it  equally  applied  to  serious  accidents  unaccom- 
panied by  death. 

19.918.  If  I  tell  you  that  in  1910  there  were  59,042 
accidents,   that   averages  336  a  day   for   five   days  a 
week,  and  in  1913  177,189,  what  then?— Those  are  all 
accidents  trifling  as  well  as  serious. 

19.919.  All   accidents   that   last  over  seven   days — 
nothing  under  seven  days? — I  do  not  for  a  moment 
discount  the  seriousness  of  accidents;  far  from  it.    It 
is  the  most  awful  part  of  coal  mining. 

19.920.  You  cannot  very  well? — I  could  not. 

19.921.  If  you  notice  every  70  seconds  a  person  is 
injured  in  coal  mines,   and  it  needs  as  much  safety 
as  possible? — I  agree. 

19.922.  You     talk     about     interfering     with      the 
management  of  mines  when  questions  of  safety  arise. 
Have  you  had  much  practical  experience  with  regard 
to  safety? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.     My  only 
son  is  a  mining  engineer,  and  he  had  charge  of  three 
collieries.     He   used   to  come  home  and  tell  me   all 
the  details  in  connection  with  the  working  of  a  mine 
and  how  to  try   and  prevent  accidents  and  promote 
safety.    It  is  that  kind  of  experience  I  can  claim ;  it 
is   not  because  I  am  an  expert  myself   in  regard  to 
underground  appliances  in  connection  with  accidents. 

19.923.  Would  you  consider  it  as   interfering  with 
the  management  if  the  workmen  were  to  inspect  the 
mines  under  rule  1C? — They  have  a  right  to  inspect. 

19.924.  And  make  suggestions? — Yes. 

19.925.  And  make  reports  ?— Yes. 

19.926.  Does  that    interfere  with   the  management 
of  mines? — No. 

19.927.  Some  managers  object  to  it? — You  will  find 
awkward  people  amongst  the  miners  sometimes. 

19.928.  Even  in  Durham? — I  suppose  so,   and  pos- 
sibly in  Yorkshire  too. 

19.929.  And  even  in  Yorkshire.  I  will  give  you  some 
cases  in  Yorkshire  and   Durham  too.     I  am  dealing 
with  Durham  now.     I  shall  be  a  Yorkshireman  later 
on.     Do    you    think    a     man     would    interfere    with 
the  management  when  he  stops  at  the  top  and  lets 
somebody  else  go  down  when  there  is  danger?    IB  that 
interfering— I    mean   the   men's   agent    has    left   the 
manager  at  the  top  because  he  is  afraid  to  go  down? 
—It  depends  whether  the  man  that  went   down  was 
a  more  suitable  man   to  go  down  at  that  particular 
moment. 

19.930.  I  should   think   you   would   want  the  most 
suitable  man  you  -:ould  find,  but  the  man  that  went 
down  had  no  certificate? — If  he  was  unsuited  he  had 
better  not  go  down. 

19.931.  Would  you  think  that  was  interfering  with 
the  management  when  the  man  goes  down  the  mine 
that  has  fired  to  fetch  the  men  who. are  down  there 
and  the  manager  stops  at  the  top  ? — No  doubt  he  was 
the  most  suitable  man  for  that  work. 

19.932.  Are   you   aware  there   are  scores   of   people 
who  ask  me  to  go  to  the  mine  to  give  them  advice  and 
1  do  not  hold  certificates? — I  cannot  say  I  know  it. 

19.933.  You  are  giving  a  statement  that  if  certain 
things  happen  they  are  going  to  clear  out,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  questions? — If  they  cannot  carry  on  a 
mine  unless  they  can  continue  it  under  a  system  of 
discipline  the  mine  becomes   unworkable. 

19.934.  Has  the  Miners'   Federation  suggested  any 
interference    with   discipline? — If    you   set    up   joint 
control,  which  means  discussing  every  decision  which 
has  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  life,  it  becomes 
quite,   unworkable,  and  in   the  interests   of   the  men 
it  is  a  system  which  I  should  say  no  .respectable  self- 
respecting  manager  can  accept. 

19.935.  Is    that    from   your    own    experience? — My 
own  experience  is  that  you  are  suggesting  that  there 


are  difficulties  when  they  do  not  actually  occur.  My 
own  experience  is  if  the  men  are  working  perfectly 
well  the  manager  I  thiuk  acts  towards  them  in  a 
humane  and  sensible  way  and  you  will  receive  from 
them  exactly  the  same  treatment  and  they  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  discipline. 

19.936.  Will  you  take  this  statement  from  me  that 
the  Miners'   Federation   does   not  want  to   interfere 
with  the  manager  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

19.937.  They  do  want  to  be  able  to  advise  as  to  some 
method  of  working  that  may  save  life  and  limb? — 
Anything  that  can  be  made  in  that  direction  of  course 
ought  to  be  made  and  to  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made.     Mr.  Smillie  in  his  Final  Report  of 
the  Coal  Conservation  Committee  advised  the  full  con- 
trol of  mines  and  the  production  and  commercial  side. 
If  it  is  to  be  fully  controlled  by  the  miners  on  the 
production  side  that  to  me  conveys  the  idea  that  the 
miners  are  not  going  to  be  controlled  by  the  certifi- 
cated mines  manager. 

19.938.  I  want  to  put  it  again.     Are  you  not  trying 
to  misquote?     What  Mr.  Smillie  puts  is  this,  that  we 
want  some  control;   we  want  some  say   in  the  finan- 
cial  side   of   the   business   particularly   if   our   wages 
are  going  to  be  based  on  the  selling  price?— This  is 
what  Mr.  Smillie  says  on  page  45.    I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  misquote  him.     "  The   mine   workers,   how- 
ever,   do   not 'stop    here.     They  want   a   Ministry   of 
Mines,  but  they  want  more  than  this.     They  want  the 
State  to  have  the  ownership  and  full  control  of  the 
mines,   not  only  on  the  production  side  but  on   the 
commercial  side  also." 

19.939.  "  The    State  "    that  is    right  ?— There    you 
want  as  I  understand  to  have  absolute  joint  control 
with  the  State,  do  you  not? 

19.940.  You  misquote   Mr.  Smillie? — I  am  sorry  if 
I   did,   but  I  now  quote  his  words. 

19.941.  You  said   Mr.   Smillie    said    that    workers 
wanted    full    control:' — I     was     certainly     under    the 
impression  he  said  so.     I  am  very  glad  I  quoted  his 
words  so  that  I  have  remedied  any  misapprehension 
that  may   have   existed    upon   that   point.       I    have 
always   understood   the  miners   wanted  joint   control 
with  the  State.     Am  I  incorrect  in  that? 

19.942.  We  are  asking  for  joint  control  but  not  joint 
control   to   interfere  with    the  manager    who  is   put 
there? — I  am  glad  you  make  that  clear. 

19.943.  We  want  to  go  further  than  you  have  sug- 
p-iti'd? — You  want  the  miner  to  go  on  to  the  market 
and  sell  the  coal. 

19.944.  No.     What  we  want  is  if  you  are  going  to 
fix  our  wages  by  the  selling  price  we  want  to  know 
how  we  are  being  bargained  away  and  whether  the 
coal  companies  and  the  iron  and  steel  companies  are 
amalgamating.     You   meet  a   colliery   owner  one   day 
and  the  next  day  he  is  an  iron  and  steel  director  and 
the  next  day  an  iron  director  or  a  railway  director, 
and  the  next  day  lime  and  sand  owner.     That  is  what 
is  happening  in  Yorkshire  to-day  and  in  Durham  too, 
and  even   in   Pease   and   Partners.     You  are   in  the 
iron  districts  and  you  are  in  the  lime  and  sand? — 
Yes,  lime  and  sand. 

19.945.  Have  we  not  arrived  at  the  time  when  we 
ought  to  have  some  say  at  what  price  you  shall  sell 
it  at?— No,  I  think  not. 

19.946.  You  think  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  sell 
your  coal  at  any  price  you  like  and  then  come  and 
ask  me  to  work  at  a  pittance  wage  in  Durham  now 
like  they  did  before  the  war? — I  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  pittance  wage.     I  think  our  proposals,  in  which  you 
are  to  get  a  wage  based  upon  the  price  which  is  to  be 
fixed  by  the   Industrial   Council  and   get  a  share  in 
the  profit  and  have  an  interest  in  the  economic  pro- 
duction,   is   likely   to   secure    the   best   wage   possible 
which  can  be  got  in  the  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the 
miners. 

19.947.  Would   you   think    it    was    interfering    with 
the  manager  if  the  Committee  said  to  the  manager 
the^best   way   is   to    work      at   retreating   long    wall 
instead  of  advancing  where  fires  are  breaking  out? — 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say  with 
regard    to   the   different   systems   of    working.        The 
decision  must  rest  with  me  after  I  have  heard  all  you 
have  to  say   as  to   which  system  should   be   adopted. 
There  are  inspectors  appointed  who  have  a  fight  to 
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make   representations,    ami    they    would   make   repre- 

sciiiai  i">i  .  |'i.'i<_\   iniickly  if  a  dangerous  system  were 

you  say,  must  be  left  with  you,  <lo  1 
i  you  to  im>au  you  want  the  management? — 

1    me    i  hat.  Pease   and    Partners 
•   work  a  pit  in  tlie  way 

In.    thinks  i  tainly,    in   connection    with   the 

u  of  getting  the  coal  out.     If  we  find  that  our 

ni:m     is    not    up-to-date  or  not  adopting    the    most 

-ystom  of  mining,  we  get  rid  of  him  pretty 

19.950.  i  iion   that  the  uien  make  has  to 

to  the  directors? — No,  the  manager  is 
Irlt  \\ith  a  great  deal  of  freedom  as  to  how  he  works 
i •!:!( •!•  in   liis  own     district.     He  tolls  you  all  his' 
ami  procedure,  hut  he  is  the  expert  in  connec- 
tion  unli   laving  out   the   mine. 

il.    Would   you    agree   with  the   witness   before 
B   uell-known  mining  man,  that  we  should  have 
rein1;) ting  long  wall  if  it  had  not  been  for 
tin-  — Are  you  alluding  to  Mr.  Rhodes? 

I  have  not  had  very  much  experience 
i'orkshiri   .vi.stom  of  mining  by  long  wall. 
..i.  He  will  tell  you  that?— I  hope  I  shall  gain 
[lerience. 

19.951.  You  call  that  interfering  with  management 
if  \vo  said  we  thought  that  this  was  the  best  method 
oi    \\orking  the   pit  and  will  save   life   and   limb? — 
Not    u    you    say    that.     I   do   not   think    it   could   be 
iniorforing    with    the    management.      The    manager 
would  havo  to  hear  what  you  say,  and  he  would  have 
to  take  into  consideration  what  should  be  done.     I 
want  a  system  to  be  established  by  which  your  view 
may   bo   properly  listened  to,    but   the  decision   is  to 

ith  the  mine  manager. 

19.955.  It  has  taken  a  number  of  years  to  convert 
you  as  far  as  you  have  gone? — It  is  only  suggestions. 
\Ve  have  conferences  with  our  men,  and  we  listen  to 
what   thpy  say. 

19.956.  If  they  offered  me  £250  to  go  into  a  pit 
with  some  managers  I  would  nob  go? — Perhaps  there 

a    bit    of    tact    lacking    somewhere.     There    was 
some  fault  somewhere,  perhaps  on  both  sides. 

19.957.  I   think  there  was.     I  wanted  to  tell  them 
:iuh  truth,  and  they  did  not  want  it? — Perhaps 

you  said  it  in  a  way  they  did  not  like. 

19.958.  On  page  12  you  make  a  slight  mistake  where 
you  put  21s.  2d.     Ought  it  not  to  be  23s.  5d.  before  it 
left   the   pit? — If  so,    it   is   a   misprint.     I  took  the 
21s.   2d.   from  the  top  of  the  page.     It  says:    "  The 
following  table  shows  the  various  items  of  cost  and 
profit  on   a    ton  of    Derbyshire   coal   from   its    place 
underground  to  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer's 
cellar  in  London  at  21s.  2d."     I  think  that  is  in  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey's  report. 

19.959.  Chairman:     It    goes    on    to    say:     "This 
2d.   is  for  coal  as  it  comes  from   the  pit.     For 

household  purposes  it  is  screened  to  some  extent, 
which  makes  the  price  of  the  best  coal  23s.  5di.  at  the 
pit  "? — I  have  gone  on  to  say  in  my  statement:  "This 
is  for  the  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  pit."  I  have  put 
those  words  in  quotation  marks. 
Chairman :  Quite  right. 

19.960.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  You  remember  in  1893 
there  was  that  serious  lock-out  which  took  place  when 
the  coal  owners  locked  the  miners  out? — Yes,   I   re- 
member it  very  well. 

19.961.  Did  you  ever  read  that  pamphlet  which  was 
published  showing  what  Rickett,  Smith  &  Company, 
coal    merchants,    made    as    a    profit    during   those    16 
weeks  at  their  place  in  London? — I  do  not  think  1 
did. 

19,902.  Over  £50,000  in  1(1  wicks?— I  am  not  aware 
of  it.     1  do  not  deny  it ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 

'<'>;)    We  need  not  come  to  London.     Suppose  wo 

>  Newcastle  and  find  what  is  charged  pit  head  at 

Newcastle,  and  what  was  doled  out  to  the  consumers 

then-.      Is   it.   a    fact  that   at   Newcastle  and   Durham 

it  has  cost  IL'^.  (id.  .T  ton  to  distribute? 

li).O(i).   f  should  havo  thought  you  would  have  gone' 
into  th;i1    (mention,   living  in  that    neighbourhood? 
All  wo  can  do  is  to  send  our  coal  to  a  railway  station 


in  tho,o  towns,  and  ili.-re  it  i»  loft  to  rnach  the  con- 
sumer ll\  arrangements  uhleh  IlliU  In-  made  I1 

l!),;iti'i.    i  put  it,  to  you  tliat  a  lot  of  colliei  i 
to  sell   tho   coal    ilnc,  i    tO  eon-miners.'      I    do    not   think 
my  colliery    linns   have   boon   charged    with    that.     1 

can  quite   underst 1    there  arc  circiiiiiHtanccft  winch 

justify  the  existence  of  a  merchant  who  finds  the 
customers  for  a  colliery  firm,  and  can  give,  being  a 
local  man,  a  better  price  than  the  owner  perhaps 
would  get,  if  ho  did  not  utilise  the  services  of  that 
merchant. 

19.966.  Is  it  not  known  to  you  that  when  the  Coal 
Limitation  Prices  were  put  on — that  is  to  say,  4s.  a 
ton    on    pre-war — about   75   firms    and    colliery    com- 
panies started  to  be  coal  merchants  in  various  towns 
in  England  and  Wales? — I  do  not  know  of  it. 

19.967.  Durham  does  not  do  anything  of  that  sort? 
— I  do  not  know  of  it. 

19.968.  Do  you  think  if  I  named  a  few  you  would 
know? — I  am  not  going  to  say  you  are  giving  informa- 
tion that  is  not  accurate. 

19.969.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  coal  companies' 
experience    in    by-products    has    been     developed     by 
research   largely   got   from   Germany  which  has   been 
proved  to  bo  a  financial  success? — There  have  been, 
undoubtedly,   chemical   laboratory   researches  in   Ger- 
many which    havo  helped    the    by-product   industry; 
but    the   by-product    industry    is   not    necessarily    so 
simple   as   it  appears  from   the   facts  which   I   think 
have  been  stated  to  this  Commission.     My  firm  have 
been  always  anxious  to  avoid  losing  the  waste  heat  and 
to  collect  the  gases  from  our  old  beehive  coke  ovens. 
We  have  gradually  established,   as  far  as  we  could, 
by-product    coke   ovens.      Of    course,    they   aro    very 
expensive  to   build;   but  what  one   is   met    tfith   re- 
peatedly is  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  market  for  these 
by-product  articles.      Tar,   for  a  certain    number   of 
years,  was  practically  a  drug  on  the  market.    Sulphate 
of  ammonia,  when  we  put  up  our  first  ovens,  was  £12 
a   ton.     When   it  dropped  to  £7  a  ton,   it  no  longer , 
paid   to   make    it.     What   the   Germans   did    was   to 
make    a    good    number   of    experiments,    not   merely 
from  the  chemical  side,  but  also  in  connection  with 
the  excessive  heats,  and  the  Germans  helped  us  owing 
to  their   peculiar   resources   in    connection    with   the 
bricks  which  stood  the  heat  of  these  by-product  ovens, 
and  it  was  entirely  on  account  of  these  bricks  that 
they   erected   certain   ovens   which    would   have  been 
erected  earlier  in  this  country  if  it  had  been  possible. 
Our  great  difficulty  has  been,  in  connection  with  by- 
product   works,    to   get   the  farmers  to    realise   that 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  valuable  manure  for 
the  land.     In  Germany  they  had  appreciated  it,  and 
it  was  on  account  of  the  success  due  to  the  sales  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  Germany  that  the  by-products 
were  given  an  encouragement  that  did  not  occur  in 
this  country. 

19.970.  Is  it  right  to  say  Germany  learnt  us  many 
lessons  in  coal  getting? — No;  I  think  we  have  taught 
them  as  many  as  they  have  taught  us. 

19.971.  Are  there  about  60  ovens  in  Britain  which 
have  been  built  by  Germans?— They  had  experience 
in  connection  with  bricks.     The  most  important  part 
in  connection   with   these  coke  ovens'  is  to   secure  a 
brick  that  will  stand  the  excessive  heat.     If  you  have 
to  go  to  Germany  for  the  material,  which  we  had  to 
do  on  many  occasions,  to  secure  the  right  bricks  that 
stand  the  heat,   it  is   advisable  to  let  the  Germans 
make  the  bricks  and  make  them  responsible.       The 
coke  ovens  we  put  up  were  put  up  by  Germans  in  this 
way. 

19.972.  You  are  not  telling  us  now   that  we  went 
to  Germany  for  the  bricks.     We  made  our  bricks  in 
Yorkshire? — I    know   you   did.     We   tried   with  your 
bricks  alongside  of  the  German  bricks  for  a  long  time, 
and  they  would  not  stand  the  heats.     Under  private 
enterprise    wo    have    been    improving   the  bricks    all 
along,  until  wo  can  make  them  ourselves  now. 

'  19,973.  I  see  you  say  your  firm  has  already  spent 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  process  of  freezing. 
Did  we  learn  that  from  Germany? — I  thought  it  was 
the  Belgians  who  put  down  the  first  free/ing 
apparatus.  I  thought  the.  freezing  had  been  put  down 
first  successfully  in  Belgium. 

19,974.  You  are   not  right   in  saying   this  was  the 
deepest  mine  that  has  been  sunk? — It  is  the  deepest 
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shaft  in  this  country.     There  is  coal  worked  at  deeper 
levels,   but  I   do  not   think   from   a  shaft   940  yards 


975.  Would  you  call  it  interfering  with  the 
management  if  t£e  men  suggested  they  ™°Mj** 
work  in  an  atmosphere  hotter  than  ahout  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit?—  Yes,  if  there  is  no  way  of  reducing  it. 

19  976.  Do  not  smile,  Lord  Gainford.  Would  you 
like  to  work  in  it?—  I  should  not  mind  it  much. 

19,977.  You  would  not  mind  it?—  I  do  not  mind 
working  in  heat. 

19  978.  When  I  tell  you  men  have  heen  made  into 
old  men  at  50  years  of  age  hy  working  under  the.,6 
conditions  there  is  nothing  to  smile  at?—  INo. 

19.979.  There   ought   to    be  something    done    with 
regard  to  it  ?—  Everything  that  is  possible  to  make 
the  conditions  as  favourable  as  possible  ougbt  to  I  e 
done  within  reason. 

19.980.  Would  you   say   everything  has   been   done 
that    has    been    possible    in    these   deep   mines    with 
private  enterprise  to  do  it?—  I   think  you  will  havo 
got  more  out  of  private  enterprise   with   regard   to 
improving  the  conditions   as  a   whole   than  you   will 
get  under  any  system  of  nationalisation  that  I  can 
imagine. 

19.981.  If    they    can    do    it   in   France,    and    they 
have   done    it   for  years,    and   other   countries,    fixed 
a  standard  of  heat  that  men  can  work  under,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  it  here,  except  private  enterprise 
fighting  against  it?  —  I  do  not  know  the  circumstance 
of  any  case. 

19.982.  You  know  your  Thome  pit  will  be  subject 
to  fires  and  other  things?—  Gob   fires  we  shall  havo 
to  try  and  avoid. 

19.983.  Would    you    call   It    interfering    with    the 
management  if  I  said  the  safe  way  to  work  it  was 
to  go  straight  out  to  the  boundary  and  back  again?— 
If  the  manager  said  there  is  as  safe  a  way  doing  it 
another   way  and   he   could   justify    his   statement   I 
should    have    to    accept    the    decision    of    the   mines 

'  manager    rather    than    the    decision    of    the    expert 
miner  who  is   not  such  an  educated  man. 

19.984.  Mr.   Williams  put  a  question  whether  you 
knew  bad  collieries  pay  less  wages  than  good  coVlieries. 
I  think  your  reply  was  no.     Did  you  ever  know  good 
collieries   pay    better    wages    than    bad    collieries?  —  I 
have  known   men  earn   more   money   at   one   colliery 
than   another. 

19.985.  I    want   an   answer?  —  I    cannot    recall    any 
case.     I   cannot  give  you   an   illustration  of   that. 

19.986.  You  have  met  in  conference  and  you  want 
a  little  pit  committee  set  up?  —  I  should  like  to  meet 
men   in   conference. 

19.987.  To  take  your  Thome  pit,   if   it  works  out 
as  our  other  Doncaster  coalfield  instead  of  5s.  6d.   in 
Durham   it  will  be  25s.   there?  —  If  we  make  a  good 
profit   I   shall   not    grumble   about   the   men   getting 
good  wages. 

19.988.  Are   good  wages  being   made   in    our  Don- 
coster  area?  —  The  principal  part  of  the  profit  goes  to 
the  State  at  present. 

19.989.  Now,  come  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.     Do  you  know,  when  the  Act  went  through  in 
1896,  there  were  over  350  interested  coal  people  having 
direct   interests    in    coal   pits   who   were   members   of 
Parliament?  —  I  do  not  deny  it. 

19.990.  And  every  clause  in  that  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  that  coal  interest  fought  all  it  could 
to  make  it  as  bad  as  it  could  and  not  as  good  as  it 
could?  —  According    to    their    own    lights,    they    were 
doing  their  best  in  the  interests  of  legislation  and  the 
State. 

19.991.  What   is  being  said   about    our  object    in 
getting  nationalisation   and  using  Parliament,   if   we 
do  use  it  we  have  learnt  from  you  people?  —  I  do  not 
think  that  members  of  Parliament  are  justified  at  any 
time    in    promoting    either    their    own     interests   or 
that  of  their  pockets  or  of  their  class  —  they  ought  to 
promote  the  interests   of  their  country. 

19.992.  If  you  people  set  the  example  and  we  take 
it,   what  then?  —  You  are  attributing  a  motive  to  a 
man  because  he  votes  in  a  particular  way  or  because 
he   happens   to   have   an    interest   in    a   colliery.        I 
suggest  it  is  not  a  fair  charge  to  make  against  360 
members  of  Parliament. 


19.993.  I    make    in    intentionally.     A    Whip    went 
round  for  a  time  to  the  coal-owners,  saying  he  must 
be  in  his  place  as  a  division  will  take  place  to-morrow 
night  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act? — I  still 
believe  in  the  integrity   of  members  of  Parliament, 
and   I  know  they  are  not  going  to  be  influenced  by 
such  Whips  if  the  interests  are  against  the  interests 
of  the  country.     I  have  a  better   opinion  of  humun 
nature  and  human  beings  than  you  have. 

19.994.  With   regard  to  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.     Mr.  Cooper  put  very  important  questions, 
seeing  you  have  an  Order  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  you  can  make  your  own  Orders  as  you  think  fit. 
Have    you    increased    the    Workmen's  Compensation 
more  than  25s.  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  tho  results 
have  been.     I  have  not  the  figures.     I  have  not  looked 
into  the  comparison  of  the  figures,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  information  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Cooper  will  tell  you  he  could  not  take  power 
under  that  Order  to  increase  workmen's  compensation 
in  Durham. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  That  is  so.  No  power  exists 
that  would  give  us  that  power.  That  Order  merely 
makes  the  Committee  the  tribunal  to  administer  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Am  I  right  in  saying  they 
would  have  power  under  the  Act  to  increase  the  com- 
pensation ? 

Chairman:  All  it  does  is  this:  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  by  Order,  either  unconditionally  or  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  or  modification  as  he  may  think 
fit,  confer  on  any  committee  or  representatives  of  the 
employers  power  to  deal  with  it  under  the  Order. 
You  had  better  take  a  copy  of  the  Order,  Mr.  Smith. 
It  appears  to  substitute  the  Committee  formed  in  that 
way  for  the  County  Court  Judge. 

19.995.  Mr.   Herbert   Smith :    There   is   nothing   in 
this  Order  to  prevent  them  increasing  compensation? 
— I  gave  it  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  men  and  the 
employers  can  work  together  in  settling  these  matters 
to    their   satisfaction    without    going   to    the    County 
Court  Judge. 

19.996.  Of  course,  you  have  some  cases  that  do  go 
into  Court? — Seventeen   was  the   number  that  went 
into  the  County  Court. 

19.997.  Some  have  gone  to  the  Court  of  Appeal? 
Chairman :  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  ? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Yes,  as  Mr.  Smith  says.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Committee  have  gone  there  once 
and  stated  a  special  case  by  consent,  raising  a  point 
of  law  for  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

19.998.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   You  were  asked  certain 
questions   by  Mr.    Herbert  Smith   regarding   the   re- 
bults  of  the  Hordern  Collieries,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  Broomhill  Collieries.     Do  you  think  it  does  any 
good  to  single  out  any  individual  firms  with  regard 
t.)   their   results? — In    asking   a   witness   like   myself 
any  questions,   it  is  very  obvious  that  one  can  only 
speak    from  one's    own    personal    knowledge    in    con- 
nection with  an  undertaking  in  which  one  has  been 
directly  associated,  and  to  that  extent  I  think  taking 
individual   concerns  is  necessary,   but  I   believe  that 
the  collieries  such   as   Broomhill   in   Northumberland, 
and  Pease  &  Partners  in  South   Durham,  are  more 
or  less  typical  of  our  own  district.     What  I  say  with 
regard  to  the  management  under  the  private  enter- 
prise system  in  those  collieries  applies  really  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

19,999.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  the  financial  returns,  you  ought  to 
deal  with  the  financial  returns  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, taking  the  average  return  of  the  whole 
industry? — If  you  want  to  get  at  the  aggregate 
result  with  the  view  of  coming  to  a  definite  decision 
on  the  whole  industry. 

20,000.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  financial 
return  in  the  pre-war  period  and  for  a  period 
of  years  was  a  very  moderate  return? — I  think  a 
very  moderate  return  :  it  did  not  pay  anything  like 
a  fair  return  for  the  risk  of  the  money  which  was 
invested  in  such  a  speculative  industry. 
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l.  Mr.  Ilorliort  Smith  put  it  to  you,  in  con- 
tort urn  with  lln'  question  of  j<iint  control,  whothor 
tln>  Minors'  h'i-<leriitioii  had  suggested  any  inter- 
ference with  tli"  HiirUing  of  tlio  mine.  Of  course,  we 

not     h:ul     111.'     M!I. Mill'     which     Illl-^    IH^II     dflill  1 1  ••!  V 

accepted  hv  the  Miners'  Federation  before  us,  but 
u.<  hav  !i:i<l  Mr.  Strakor  hero,  who  gave  us  ovidcnoo 
on  tliis  point,  have  wo  not? — Yes. 

I  in    yon    remember   that   he   suggested   that 
;!,,      Tit     Committee    would     be    the     directors?— I 
•reel   that  that  was  so. 
i.l     What    would   lie  the  effect  of  that   in  your 

,ipilli«lll?        It    W<Hll<l    111'   chaos. 

•jo.txil.  Would  it  not  bo  that  there  would  bo  a  great 
drill  mom  than  interference  with  the  management  of 
th«>  mine? — It  would  moan  not  only  that  the  men 
who  were  less  competent  would  have  a  decision  in 
connection  with  matters  appertaining  to  the  life  and 
death  of  those  who  were  at  work,  but  it  would  mean 
that  tho  whole  property  under  a  system  of  that  kind 
might  bo  destroyed. 

20.005.  I  want  to  ask  you  again  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  poorer  collieries  on  wages,  because  Mr. 
Smillie  has   made  a  good  deal  of  this.     I   wonder  if 
you  are  disposed  to  agree-  that  he  is  wrong?     He  says 
tlm  th<>  wages  position  is  really  determined   by  the 
position  of  the  poorest  collieries.     Do  you  think  that 
is  soy     Certainly  not:    if  is  the  average  of  the  whole 
district  which  determines  the  rate,  which  is  the  basis 
upon  which  wages  are  based. 

20.006.  First  of  all  the  prices  are  settled  upon  the 
average  ability  of  the  whole  industry? — Certainly. 

20.007.  And   where   we  have  been    working   in   the 
various  districts  upon  sliding  scales,  do  you  agree  that 
those    sliding    scales    have    been    adjusted    upon    the 
average   ability   of   the   district? — I   think   that   they 
have  'been  generally  indicative  of  what  the  industry 
could  afford. 

20.008.  The  position  of  the  best  colliery  is  reflected 
in    the    situation    equally    with    the    position   of    the 
poorest  colliery? — Certainly. 

20.009.  And  no  regard  is  really  had  to  any  indivi- 
dual colliery,  whether  it  is  good  or  whether  it  is  bad? 
—No. 

20.010.  We  have  had  several  references  made  to  the 
so-called  prejudice  to  our  national  interests  through 
the  German  use  of  our  by-products.     May  I  put  it  to 
you  that   what   really   happened   was   this :    that  the 
Germans,  having  special  processes  of  their  own,   en- 
deavoured  to   induce   colliery   owners   here   to   adopt 
these  processes,  and  suggested  to  them  that  they  would 
take  the  by-products  out  of  their  plant  over  a  period 
of  years  in  order  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  enterprise? 
—I    have   heard    of    those    proposals,    but    I    cannot 
mention  firms  in,  which  they  have  been  adopted. 

20.011.  Would  you  take  it  from  me  that  really  what 
lay   at  the  bottom  of   this  transaction   was  really   a 
financial   arrangement  between   these   companies   and 
the  Germans,  who  were  endeavouring  to  induce  them 
to  accept  their  special  plant? — I  should  think  that  is 
probable. 

20.012.  There    was    nothing    political    behind    the 
situation? — Nothing,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

3fr.  Robert  Smittie :  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  put  a  load- 
ing question  to  Lord  Gainford  on  a  matter  as  to  which 
he  said  he  knew  nothing  at  all. 

Witness:  I  have  said  quite  truthfully  that  I  do  not 
know  of  cases  of  these  firms,  but  I  have  heard  that 
such  propositions  and  such  financial  relations  have 
been  suggested.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  that 
in  reply  to  you. 

20.013.  In    your    last    answer   you    said    there    was 
certainly  nothing  political  about  it? — I  say  there  was 
nothing  political  about  it  if  these  things  occurred. 

20.014.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   It  may  be  as  well  that 
some  enquiry  should  be  made  as  to   whether  what  I 
have  suggested  is  or  is  not  the  fact? — Then  you  must 
get  some  other  witness,  because  I  know  nothing  about 
these  German  firms  that  are  alleged  to  have  financed 
coke  ovens  in  this  country. 

20.015.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  regarding 
distribution.       Is  it,  your  view  that  the   position  in 
respect    of    distribution  has    been    a    good    deal    pre- 
judiced   by   what   has   taken    place  during   the   war? 
It  has  been  said   that   consumers  of   household    coal 


wore  discoritetitod  with  the  existing  state  of  affair*, 
and  it  naturally  falls  upon  the  mine  owners  when 
anything  concerning  the  article  which  in  produced  at 
the  mine,  produces  discontent.  Kvcrybody  condemn* 
the,  mine  owner,  no  matter  whether  ho  is  responsible 
or  not.  When  a  system  of  control  exists  the  i"il 
distribution  is  regulated,  and  customers  are  obliged 
to  take  whatever  the  State  given  them,  irrespective 
of  the  wishes  of  the  consumer:1  -  -Yes. 

20.016.  Would  you  also  say  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the   pitbank   price   and   tho  price  to  the  con- 
sumer has  been  greatly  accentuated  during  the  war? 
— It   is   obviously   so.     Firs*   of  all,   you   cannot   get 
horses  and  trollies  to  carry  coal  in  many  towns.    Tin 
difficulty  of  feeding  the  horses  alone  has  enormously 
increased  the  price  for  the  transport  of  coal  from  the 
railway  to  the  consumer's  door. 

20.017.  Deliveries  have   been  made   entirely  in   ab- 
normal  circumstances? — Quite  so. 

20.018.  And   you   have   suggested    that  there   have 
been  the  difficulties  of  men  and  the  high  wages  that 
had  to  be  paid  and  various  other  disabilities  of  that 
kind  ? — Certainly. 

20.019.  Do  you  say  that  the  distributor  of  coal  has 
had  the  position  prejudiced  in  this  Enquiry  by  what 
has  happened  in  that  respect  during  the  war?-  Enor- 
mously, because  the  distributor  in  many  cases  has  had 
his  customer,  to  whom  he  was  previously  giving  satis- 
faction, taken  away  from  him,  and  he  has  very  likely 
not   been  able  to   deal   direct   with  the  firm   ho   has 
previously  worked   for. 

20.020.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  there 
were  no  such  differences  in  price  before  the  war? — 
The  margin   was,  of  course,   very  much  less  than   it 
has  been  during  the  abnormal  times  of  the  war. 

20.021.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  competition,  was 
there  not,  between  merchant  and  merchant? — Before 
the  war,  certainly. 

20.022.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  that  maintained 
a  reasonable  position  as  far  as  the  market  was  con- 
cerned?— Competition   always  tended   to   prevent   ab- 
normal profits  being  secured  by  any  individual  mer- 
chant. 

20.023.  There  may  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
I  take  it  as  to  whether  certain  middlemen  are  neces- 
sary or  not,   but  would   you  say  that  on  the  whole 
before  the  war  the  coal  merchant  served  a  very  useful 
purpose? — I  think  I  have  already  answered  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  said  I  thought  in  many  cases  a  merchant's 
existence  could  be  justified ;  but  there  are  many  cases 
I  think  in  which  it  might  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
country  that  the  consumer  and  the  producer  should 
be  brought  more  nearly  in  contact  with  one  another ; 
and  that  was  my  suggestion  why  co-operation  might 
be   beneficial   to   the  general   community   in  securing 
a  cheaper  delivery  price  in  some  of  our  large  towns 
and  cities. 

20.024.  I  think  you  express  the  view  that  municipal 
distribution  might  develop  a  rigid  departmentalism? 
— I  did  suggest  that,  although  I  said  that  might  not 
take  such  an  aggravated  form  as  by  the  State. 

20.025.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  work  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Department  in  the  rationing  of  coal? — 
Only  through  our  own  agent,  who  has  reported  to  me 
exactly  the  procedure  in  connection  with  distribution. 

20.026.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  also  some  tendency 
to  develop   very  rigid  regulations? — I  am   quite  cer- 
tain of  it. 

20.027.  Have  you  heard  of  cases  where  under  the 
system  of  rationing  that  was  carried  out  some  of  the 
largest  centres  received  more  coal  under  the  ration- 
ing scheme  than  they  had  received  before  the  war? — 
I   could  not   give   you   an    illustration    of   that ;   but 
I    have  been   told   that  it  has   been   so ;   and  I  have 
also  been  told  many  other  facts  by  sellers  of  a  rather 
similar  character — that  coal  is  sent  to  one  place  and 
refused  to  another  that  is  Fhort  of  its  'previous  destina- 
tion, so  that  the  system  of  scientific  transport  has  not 
been  carried  out  at  all  effectively  under  the  Control 
system  which  was  set  up  in  order  to  save  transport 
and   wagon  carriage. 

20.028.  I  can  suggest  to  you  that  in  certain  impor- 
tant cases  more  coal  bar  gone  to  some  of  our  large 
cities    under  the   rationing  scheme  than    was    taken 
by  the  cities  in  pre-war  days?— That  may  be  BO;  it 
is  not  my  experience  in  London. 
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30.029.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
would  you? 

20.030.  Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney:  Do  you  know  if  that  is 
so  or  not? — No,  I  do  not. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Mr.  Sraillie  put  it  to  you  that 
coalowncrs  had  not  co-operated  quite  as  much  as 
they  might  have  done  in  connection  with  distribu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Smillie :  I  did  not  put  it  to  him  that  they  had 
not;  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  they  had? 

Witness:  I  cannot  answer  your  question;  I  have 
not  the  knowledge. 

20.031.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:    Do  you  know  anything 
ahout  the  work  of  the  District  Coal  and  Coke  Supply 
Committees? — I   only  know   from   the   reports  of  our 
own  agents,  who  tell"  me  that  in  the  North  of  England 
we  have  worked  quite  smoothly  with  the   Coal   Con- 
troller;   that    he    has    helped    matters    rather   than 
retarded    then ;    but    at    the    same    time   the    great 
difficulty   has  been  in  the  distribution,  that  you  do 
not  get  the  article  to  the  person  in  accordance  with 
the  consumer's  wishes.    Everybody  assumes  that  coal 
is  coal,  and  that  one  bit  of  coal  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  consumer.     May  I  say  that  once  at  one  colliery 
we  had  19  different  varieties  of  coal  which  we  had  to 
sort  separately  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  consumers ;  and  if  you  send  the  wrong  class  of  coal 
to  a  customer  he  is  not  only  disgusted  with  it,  but  it 
does  not  facilitate  his  operations,  and  very  likely  the 
price  of  the  commodities  he  produces  are  raised  in 
consequence,   and   that  all  in  turn  is  detrimental  to 
the   interests  of  trade. 

20.032.  Do  you   know  of  quite   a  number  of  large 
companies  that  hace  had  to  pay  very  much  more  in 
railway  carriage  under  a  scheme  of  distribution  than 
thev  paid  before? — I  know  that  in  certain  cases  much 
larger  payments  have  been  made  and  coal  has  been 
sent    to    districts   which    have    never    been    reached 
before  by  dispatch  from  certain  mines. 

20.033.  Do  you  know  that  these   District  Coal  and 
Coke   Supply   Committees    operate    in   the    different 
parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

20.034.  Do  you  know  whether  their  membership  is 
composed  very  largely   of  coalowners — in   some  cases 
entirely  of  coalowners? — Well,  I  have  always  under- 
stood   that    representatives    of    their    interests    were 
appointed  on  the  Committee. 

20.035.  And  that  these  coalownors  have  undertaken 
the  vast  amount  of  work  and  responsibility  connected 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  distribution  scheme?. — 
They    have   done    their    best,    but    they    were    often 
thwarted  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  desired 
orders  to  be  given  and  the  character  of  coal  sent. 

20.036.  They     have     been     thwarted     from     head- 
quarters?— Yes. 

20.037.  Do   you    suggest    in    that    connection    that 
local    knowledge    has   been    set    aside    in    favour   of 
direction    from   headquarters? — It   is   not   only   local 
Knowledge,  but  what  has  been  set  aside  in  that  direct 
touch  between  a  consumer   and  producer  which  for- 
merly existed  and  which  has   over  a  period  of  time 
resulted  in  a  satisfactory  trade  being  conducted.     It 
has  demoralised  the  whole  system  of  trying  to  secure 
for  each  works  the  best  class  of  coal  to  suit  them. 

20.038.  Your   view   is,    I  take   it,   that  tho   sooner 
the  old  system  is  restored  the  better? — I  am  certain 
we  shall  then  get  on  to  right  lines  and  become  pro- 
ductive and  develop. 

20.039.  You   had   put  into  your  hands   a   Table  of 
Salaries  paid  to  the  Managers? — I  had. 

20.040.  Have  you  that  statement  before  yon? — \es. 

20.041.  Do    you  observe    that    it    contains    merely 
a  division  into  those  who  hold   first-class  certificates 
and   those    who   had    second-class    certificates  ? — Yes ; 
and  I  would  point  out  that  many  of  those  who  hold 
first-class  certificates  are  acting  as  under  managers. 

20.042.  So  that-  in  this  return  whiih  has  been  made 
you  may  have  in  the   first  category   a  large   number 
of    under    managers ?— That    is    quite    possible. 

20.043.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  under  managers  hold  first-class  certificates? — 
Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

20.044.  So  that  as  far  as  showing  what  the  man- 
agers'   salaries    are    it    does    not    give    you    a    true 
indication?— It  is  not  at  all  a  true  indication.     First 
of  all,  the  column  stops  at  £1,500.    I  know  of  salaries 


of  managers  which  exceed  £2,000 — several  I  know  of — 
and  of  course  one  cannot  base  any  real  conclusion 
upon  a  statement  of  this  character,  if  I  nuij  say 
so,  because,  first  of  all  there  are  610  colliery  concerns 
out  of  1,500  colliery  concerns,  and  a  great  number 
of  colliery  concerns  may  bo  quite  small  and  insigni- 
ficant little  land  sales.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  be  very  representative. 

20.045.  Sir  L.    Chiozza    Money:    It   is    nearly    half 
of  the  whole? — Yes.     It  depends  on   which  return  is 
given.     Now  I  know  that  a  large  number  of  under 
managers'  returns  have  been  sent  in,  because  people 
did  not  know  whether  the  return  was  to  really  refer 
to  managers  or  under  managers,  and  some  firms  have 
dealt    with    the    returns    in    one    way    and    some   in 
another;   and  I  want  to  point  out  that  if  they  had 
been   sent   to   them    all    it   is   the   small  ones  which 
would   naturally   fill   up    a  form   like   this   first,   and 
if  a    man    has    six    or    eight    men    in    his   own    little 
field  working   a  little  outcrop  of  coal  he  can  return 
that  by  the  next  post,  whereas  a  big  firm  would  take 
a   longer  time.     I  do  not  want  unnecessarily  to  con- 
demn this,   but   I   want  it  to   be   a   complete   return 
before  I   draw  conclusions. 

Mr.  Eobert  Smillie:  May  I  point  out  that  ttey 
do  not  require  a  certified  manager  at  a  small  con- 
cern employing  less  than.  30  people?  When  you  take 
the  small  mines,  very  many  of  them  do  not  employ 
a  first-class  certificated  manager. 

Sir  Arthur  Duclcham :  May  we  have  it  cleared  up 
whether  this  does  include  under  managers? 

Chairman:  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  than  it 
says.  All  it  says  at  present  is  first  and  second  class 
certificates. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  It  is  rather  misleading  if  it 
is  under-managers  as  well. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  As  this  is  so  important, 
Sir,  could  we  compel  a  return  from  every  mine  describ- 
ing exactly  whether  a  man  is  a  manager  or  an  under- 
manager  ? 

20.046.  Chairman :   Yes,  we  certainly  can.     We  are 
getting  it.     The  only  point  is  this  :  this  is  the  evidence 
up  to  date.    We  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  evidence 
in    a    day   or    two.      Would  you   tell    me   this:    You 
instance   the    case   of    some   gentlemen   getting   over 
£2,000? 

20.047.  Were  they   managers   simply    or    agents?  — 
In  the  County  of  Durham  several  firms  that  I  know 
have  a  head  viewer  who  is  responsible  for  a  group  of 
collieries.     At  each  colliery  there  is  a  mines  manager 
certificated    first-class  in    charge   of    those    collieries, 
and  any  difficulties  or  any  points  come  from  the  mines 
manager   up   to  the  head   viewer.     The  head   viewer 
himself  goes  underground'  like  all  the  other  managers. 
The   head    viewer,    who  is   a   mines   manager,    and   I 
think  ought  to  be  included  in  a  return  of  this  kind. 
would  receive  £2,000  in  the  case  I  know  of. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper :  The  head  viewer  is  generally 
qualified  for  the  purpose  of  the  Mines  Act  as  the 
agent.  The  head  viewer  may  get  £2,500  a  year,  and 
then  the  managers  are  managers  at  the  individual 
pits 

20.048.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    I  think  it  would  have 
been  more  illuminating  in  connection  with  this  return 
if  we  had  had  the  schedule  upon  which  it  was  made 
up,  and  also  that  we  should  have  had  some  indication 
of  the   responsibilities  of  the  men   as  shown  by   tho 
number  of  persons  employed  and  the  output? — I  think 
it  would   have  given  more  useful  information.     It  is 
incomplete  as  it  is. 

20.049.  The  salaries  are  evidently  greater  according 
to  the  measure  of  responsibility? — And  also  according 
to  the  proved  capacity  of  the  men. 

20.050.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Smillie  made  some  special 
reference  to  tho  salaries  paid  in  1913,  and  particularly 
to  the  lower  salaries.     Is  it  the  case  that  if  you  turn 
to  the  schedule  applicable  to  1919  you  see  very  con- 
siderable advances  shown? — It  is  so. 

20.051.  And    that    you    have    a    large    number    of 
managers   who  have  salaries  of   from    £500   and  up- 
wards?— Yes;   and  may  I   make  another   suggestion, 
and  that  is  that,  in  order  to  secure  complete  informa- 
tion, any  system  of  war  bonus  ought  to  bo  included 
in  the  salaries  now  being  paid.     It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  man's  salary  is  fixed  at  a  certain  fig-nre,  and 
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there  i-  a   war  bonus  luring  given  him  which  may  bo 
eontinninu;  for-  some  months,  and  it  might  bo  a  point 
.  whether  !h:il  should  be  continued  or  not. 

t'h<iinn/in:    We   are   having    :ill   that   information. 
(II  course,  you  cannot  do  these  tilings  in  five  mil 
There   arc  ,'t..'!iM)  mines  to  look    into,  hut  wo  will   try 
tn  do   if.  in   -  I    hours. 

Mr.  //M'"  1  1  Smi  ';•  :  Would  you  get  n  return  of  how 
many  inrn  :ir-'  |i:iid  a  certain  percentage  on  so  iiiurh 
increased  output? 

That  shall  bo  put   in   hand  this   after- 


. 

30,052.  ,S'ir  .4  dam  Nimmo:   It  has  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  a  great  number  of  eases  they  include 
•ply  of  coal  and  the  provision  of  a  house?  —  That 

•Jin  i.",:i.  You  were  asked  one  or  two  questions  by 
Mr.  Cooper  with  regard  to  the  machinery  of  con- 
ciliation in  Durham,  and  I  think  your  view  was  that 
it  was  very  good.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
machinery  of  conciliation  that  exists  in  other  parts 
of  the  country?  —  No,  I  cannot  speak  of  that  first- 
hand. 

20,054.  Would  you  say  that,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  machinery  of  conciliation  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  country?  —  I  have  always  understood  that  there 
is,  in  every  mining  district,  a  system  more  or  less 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  in  Durham,  but  the, 
details  of  it  I  could  not  explain  to  this  Commission. 
">o.  Mr.  Smillio  also  put  this  question  to  you 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  joint  control  —  ho 
•d  to  be  disposed  to  distinguish  between  tho 
management  and  commercial  control.  Do  you  draw 
any  distinction?  —  I  think,  in  regard  to  management, 
that  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  industry  to  have 
•\ecutive  control  of  the  management  of  the  col- 
liery entrusted  t>  any  joint  body.  I  think  the 


d<vUinii  in  connection  with  all  OMPI  of  management 
ought  to  lie  in  (lie  hands  of  iho  imin.'igciiittnt,,  and, 
iirse,  the  ilircclorato,  which  in  the  ultimate 
management,  are  in  duty  bound  to  place  all  rcNpunfii- 
bility  upon  tho  agent  or  tho  in  in  on  manager. 

20.056.  Is  it  your  view  that  responsibility   in   con- 
nection  with  tho   commercial    side   would   require  \'< 
follow    financial    responsibility? — I   think    that    i«    no, 
but  I  In  lievo  then-  is  much  more  opening  for  bringing 
to  the  knowledge  ot  workmen  what,  is  being  done  in 
connection  with  the  sales  of  tho  produce  of  a  colliery, 
and     I    think    that    if    tho    shareholders   were    wise, 
wherever  they  could  find  a  useful,  capable  person  who 
was  going  to  act  loyally  in  tho   interests  of  the  con- 
cern,  they  might  place  such   a  man   upon   a  Board, 
that  ho  ought  to  bo   there  to  promote  tho   interests 
of  tho  concern  and  not  the  interests  of  a  mere  class, 
to    help    the    concern    in    its. working    arrangements, 
and  that  in  that  way  he  would  get  a  knowledge  of 
the    commercial   work.     I    think    that   system   ought 
to   be   beneficial,    and    would  bo   appreciated    by    tho 
men. 

20.057.  I  suppose  you  moan  by  that  that  they  really 
must    have    a    common    purpose    based    on   financial 
interests? — That  ia  so. 

20.058.  May  I  refer,  for  a  moment  or  two,  to  the 
scheme  which   is  proposed   by   the  owners?     Do   you 
consider  that  an  attempt  to  give  the  men  a  definite 
interest  in  the  industry? — Yes,   and  I  believe  if  the 
men    were  loyally   to    adopt   it,    they  would    find    it 
work  quite  smoothly  from  the  very  fact  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  somewhat  similar  scheme,  so  far  as'  wages 
are  concerned,  a   successful   negotiation    carried   ouH 
by  the  County  of  Durham  is,  I  think,  the  best  evi- 
dence that  I  can  give  that  a  system  of  this  kind  would 
work  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  owners  and  pitmen. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.) 

SECOND    STAGE— SIXTEENTH    DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  21sx  MAY,  1919. 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

MK.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIK    ADAM    NIMMO. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.   Mn.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

Mu.  ROBERT  SMILL1E. 
SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR    R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE  (Attestor). 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 

MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 

The    Right     Hon.     BAHON     GAINFOBD     OP    HEADLAM,      Recalled. 


Witness:  Sir,  may  I  make  a  personal  statement, 
if  I  may,  in  connection  with  an  answer  which  I  gave 
to  Question  20,010  put  to  me  by  Sir  Adam  Nimmo? 
It  was  with  reference  to  the  German  use  of  our  bye- 
pnxlncts,  and  I  answered,  "  I  have  hoard  of  those 
proposals,  but  I  cannot  mention  firms  in  which  they 
ha\.-  been  adopted."  I  am  reminded  now  that  in 
the  Otto  Hilgenstock  Company,  which  was  an 
English  firm,  was  controlled  by  Germans,  and  that  it 


was  financed  in  Germany.  But  if  I  was  aware  of 
those  facts  at  the  time,  1  admit  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten them,  and  I  think  I  oughi  to  make  that  quite 
clear.  That  firm  had  on  its  Board  English  directors 
whom  my  firm  personally  knew.  We  employed  th»i 
firm  under  a  cx>ntract  to  erect  ovens  for  ourselves 
witli  an  arrangement  that  they  should  use,  so  far  a* 
it  was  possible,  bricks  of  our  own  manufacture. 
Under  the  contract  arrangement  there  was  a  provision 
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that  we  might  repurchase  the  whole  of  the  outlay 
within  a  period  of  either  two  or  three  years,  and 
although  they  had  for  a  period  the  disposal  of  the 
bye-products,  yet  they  only  received  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  returns  secured  by  those  bye- 
products.  In  that  way  we  secured  not  only  experience 
in  the  erection  of  those  bye-product  ovens,  but  we 
had  the  experience  of  maintaining  them  under  their 
control  for  two  years,  and  the  experience  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  bricks  which  we  regarded 
as  very  important  for  our  own  benefit  in  the  future. 
We  obtained  the  full  possession  of  those  ovens  within 
two  years  or  three  years  at  the  outside  of  their  erec- 
tion. We  subsequently  employed  the  same  firm  under 
contract  ito  build  other  batteries,  but  they  had  no 
financial  interest  whatsoever  in  the  success  of  the 
other  ovens  when  they  were  built,  or  of  any  bye- 
product  which  was  secured  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions and  the  manufacture  of  coke  in  those  retort 
ovens. 

Then,  Sir,  there  is  one  other  thing  you  asked  me 
about  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  the  notes, 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  Command  Papers  7401  and 
7616.  Command  Paper  7401  is  the  Annual  Statement 
of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries and  British  Possessions  for  1913  issued  by  the 
Statistical  Office  of  the  Customs  and  Excise.  Com- 
mand Paper  7616  is  the  Annual  Statement  of  Shipping 
for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1913. 

Chairman:   We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Sir  Ti.  Chiozza  Money:  Sir,  may  I  ask  if  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  the  Report  with 
regard  to  the  mine  managers'  salaries?" 

Chairman:  There  has  not  been  any  opportunity, 
because  we  are  having  the  table  rather  differently 
arranged  with  additional  informat;on  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith  and  yourself,  which  I  thought 
was  very  valuable. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Could  we  have  a  return  of 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  postmasters  in  large  and 
small  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  description 
of  how  advancements  are  made,  whether  from  a 
smaller  town  to  a  larger  town,  or  by  what  method  the 
appointments  are  made?f 

Chairman :   Yes,  that  will  be  of  assistance. 

20.059.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  (To  the  Witness.)     When 
we  adjourned  last  night  I  was  proceeding  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  regarding  the  scheme  which  you 
proposed  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  industry.     I 
observe  that  it    is  proposed    that  wages   should    no 
longer  be  based  upon  prices? — It  is  a  proposal  that 
they  should  be  based  upon  profite  rather  than  prices. 

20.060.  Now    the   first  thing   you  set   out   to   deal 
with  tinder  the  scheme  is  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
wage.     What  is  the  nature  of  a  minimum  wage  you 
have  in  your  mind? — My  idea  is  that  the  minimum 
wage  in  the  country,  which,  under  the  proposals  of 
the    Industrial    Council,   I    understand    the    Govern- 
ment  are   going  to  accept,    is  that   there  shall   be   a 
minimum    wage    established    throughout    the    whole 
country  by  the  Industrial  Council,  and  it  seems  only 
right  and   fair  that  the   minimum  wage,   which  pre- 
sumably  will   be  based   upon   securing   to   labour   an 
adequate    remuneration    to    meet    the    necessities    of 
life,  should   be  correlated  together  in   some  way.     I 
do  not  hide  from  myself  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that    where   men    go    underground    some    recognition 
should  be  given  them  in  connection  with  the  dangers 
as  well  as  the  difficulties  connected  with  their  employ- 
ment.    But  I   think   it   is   important   to   the  general 
consumer  and    to  the   nation    as  a    whole    that    the 
minimum    wage  should    be    correlated,    and    that    it 
should   not  be   dictated   by   merely  one   trade   union 
organisation  to  the  whole  country. 

20.061.  Your  suggestion    in  respect  of   a  minimum 
wage  is  that  it  should  represent  a  fair  standard  of 
living? — Certainly. 

20.062.  And  your  reason,  I  take  it,  for  suggesting 
that  the  minimum  wage  should   be  fixed   under  the 
machinery  to  be  set   up   by  the   National  Industrial 
Council  is  that  it  may  be  correlated  to  the  minimum 

wages  in  the  other  industries  of  the  country? That 

is  exactly  my  view. 

20.063.  Do  you  hold  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  would 
be  possible   to  secure   a   privileged    position    for   the 


miners  in  respect  of  a  minimum  wage? — I  feel  that 
the  privileged  position  should  represent  the  increased 
dangers  attached  to  their  calling,  with,  perhaps,  some 
recognition  of  the  discomfort  of  their  conditions  as 
compared  with  other  industries.  But  while  you  are 
on  the  subject  of  minimum  wage,  may  I  correct 
something  that  was  stated  yesterday  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith  in  asking  me  a  question?  At  Question  19,987, 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith  suggested  that  the  5s.  6d.  in 
Durham  was  the  minimum  wage;  5s.  6d.  in  Durham 
no  doubt  was  the  minimum  wage  up  to  1912.  It  was 
under  judgment  given,  I  think,  by  Sir  Robert  Romer. 
But  by  mutual  agreement  since  then  the  minimum 
wage  has  been  increased  in  the  County  of  Durham 
to  8s.  8d.  In  addition  to  that  they  have  the  3s.  war 
bonus  and  the  2s.  which  is  called  the  Sankey  increase, 
making  5s.  That  brings  the  minimum  wage  up  to 
13s.  8d.  instead  of  the  5s.  6d.,  which  I  think  was 
indicated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith.  I  think  that 
perhaps  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  We  had  better  correct  that. 
That  minimum  wage  oj  5s.  6d.  existed  in  Durham 
until  after  the  war  commenced. 

Witness:   It  was  1912,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  We  will  call  a  witness  to 
prove  that.  Percentages  were  commenced  to  be 
added  when  the  cost  of  living  went  up,  but  not  before. 

Witness :  I  made  enquiries,  because  I  was  rather 
surprised  when  I  heard  the  minimum  wage  was  put 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  at  so  low  a  figure  as  5s.  6d. 

20.064.  Sir     Adam     Nimmo:      (To     the     Witness.) 
After  fixing  the   minimum  wage   as  suggested,   your 
scheme   proceeds  to    deal  with   the   items   of   cost  of 
production  ? — Yes. 

20.065.  How  do  you  assume  that  those  items  would 
be   adjusted?     Would    it  be    between   the    parties? — 
There  is  machinery  set  up  in  our  scheme  for  agree- 
ing to  the  procedure.     The  accountants  in  some  cases, 
as  will  be' seen,  who  are  appointed  by  both  aides,  will 
determine  the  differences  if  any  exist,  and  in  other 
cases  the  Joint  Committee. 

20.066.  Would  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing   these    as    items    of    cost,   if    highly  skilled 
accountants  were  appointed   for  the  two  sides? — No; 
[  believe  highly  skilled  accountants- can  deal  with  the 
costs.     It  is  their  business  to  do  so.     I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  they  should  have  access  to  every 
document  in   every   firm    so    as    to    secure  absolute 
accuracy,  but  I  also  hold  the  view  very  strongly  that 
if  you  are  going  to  secure  the  best  results  from  private 
enterprise,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  some 
regard  to  the  fact  that  these  figures  should  be  re- 
garded  by  the    accountants    in    their    detail    as   con- 
fidential,   but  that  they  should   produce  an   average 
result  from  their  investigation  for  the  whole  district. 
It  would  be  the  average  of  the  district  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  between  the  work- 
men and  the  masters  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
profits  which  they  should  secure  upon  their  wages  and 
capital  respectively. 

20.067.  The  scheme  is  intended  to  be  dealt  with  by 
districts? — Yes,  by  districts. 

20.068.  And  only  average  results  would  be  brought 
out  and  dealt  with  ? — Yes,  brought  out  publicly. 

20.069.  Now  thereafter,  I  understand,  you  proceed 
to    determine   a    minimum    return    upon    capital    in 
respect  of  profit  and  redemption? — Yes. 

20.070.  Having    ascertained    these    different    items 
(the    minimum    wage,    cost    of    production,   and    the 
return  from  capital)  the  margin  between  that  figure 
and  the  realised  price  would  be  the  divisible  margin 
between  the.  parties? — Yes.     The  whole  scheme,   if  I 
may  emphasise  the  point,   is  directed  to  give  to  the 
workmen  for  the  first  time  a  real  interest  in  securing 
increased  production.     Without  increased  production 
you  cannot  secure  decreased   cost.     If    there    is    an 
increased  production   per   man   per   shift,    the  result 
will    be   a    diminished     cost     of     production    and    the 
margin   of   difference    will    be    constantly    increasing, 
with  the  result  that  the  men  have  a  direct  incentive 
to  do  their  best  in  their  respective  working-places. 

20.071.  So   that   under   the   scheme     the    workman 
would    be   intererested    both    in    the   volume   of    pro- 
duction   and  the  cost  of   production? — That    is    the 
object  of  the  scheme. 


'See  Appendix  66. 
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20,072.  And  I  take  it  your  view  is  that  volume  and 
cost  <>f  production  are  of  "tin-  greatest  importance  from 
a  national  point  of  viowf — I  think  they  arc 
utely  essential  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
cMiinliy,  ami  until  we  got  into  a  condition  of  real 
inc  M  used  production,  w<>  shall  continue  to  have  great 
dilliciilty  in  making  our  financial  ends  meet. 

•Ji  1,117:1.   Do  you  see  how  we  can  maintain  our  export 

trade   unless    we    get    an     increased   volume  of   pro- 

duction? — I  am  very  apprehensive  of  the  competition 

ii   is  threatened   us   from   tho  United  States  and 

other  Mi.-iis  where   there   arc  coalfields   in  connection 

with    the    i-\|u>rt   trade,    and    unless   we  are   able  to 

increase  our   production   and   reduce  our   cost,  I   am 

satisfied  that  not  only  will  we  not  be  able  to  maintain 

munificent   export    trade   developed    before    the 

war,  bvit  wo  shall  lose  a  great  portion  of  it. 

i74.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advance 

to  interest  the  workmen  both  in  volume  of  production 

ostof  production  P — I  feel  certain  it  would  be  so. 

•31.075.  Then  I   understand  tho  scheme  proceeds  to 

deal    with    the    setting    up    of    machinery    to   secure 

tho  fullest  co-operation  within  the  industry? — That  is 

tin-  intention. 

20.076.  And  you   think,    based   upon   the   principle 
of  co-operation  and  not  joint  control,  what  is  proposed 

sonable  and  adequate  to  meet  the  circumstances  ? 
—Quite,  and  I  think  it  is  the  natural  result  of  all 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  it  is  tho  natural 
evolution  which  should  be  expected  from  the 

•ions  of  the  past,  if  we  are  to  continue  on 
progressive  lines. 

20.077.  Would   you    go   so   far   as  to  say   that   the 
scheme  you   propose   should   meet   all  the   reasonable 
aspirations  of  the   workmen? — I    do. 

20.078.  JU;-.  Sidney  UVM  :    (T<,  H«'  Witnrss.)  I  pro- 
pose, as    time    is    short,    to    confine    myself    to    one 

i  ;  mily.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  ignor- 
•inpolitely  many  very  important  points.  Will 
you  ho  good  enough  to  help  the  Commission  by 
elucidating  a  little  further  your  plans  for  the  future? 
May  I  begin  with  the  proposed  control  over  mining 
royalties?  I  gather  you  think  that  the  present 
position  of  the  royalty-owners,  in  point  of  view  of 
the  nation  and  the  industry,  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory?— I  have  always  Leld  the  opinion  that  there 
are  f.MiiAted  ooal<.  m«ir.  who  put  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  securing  the  proper  and  most  economical 
working  of  minerals  underground. 

20.079.  You    refer   to    the   Interim    Report  of    the 
Ministry    of    Reconstruction    Committee,    and    you 
adopt,  I  gather,  their  proposals.     You  will  remember 
that   the  Committee  made  (if   I   may  call   it  so)   an 
indictment  of  the  royalty-owners  on  14  points? — Yes; 
I  have   read   the   Reports,   including  the  one   which 
appeared   in  the  Press  yesterday. 

20.030.  Of  course  any  indictment  .of  that  sort  al- 
\\avs  has  reference  to  what  we  may  call  the  less 
satisfactory  members  of  the  class.  It  is  quite  com- 
patible with  many  of  the  royalty-owners  being  quite 
perfect,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

20,031. 'We    are    thinking    only   of   those    who    are 

atisfactory   d  do  not  mean   in  conduct)   where 

there  may  be   difficulties   with   regard  to  estates  and 

so  on.   and   it  is  that  class  of   difficulties  which  you 

think  ought  to  he  met  by  an  authority? — Yes. 

20.032.  And     you     would    give    this     authority,     I 
gather,  so   far  as  the  royalty-owners  are  concerned, 
very  large  powers? — I  would. 

20.033.  I    notice    that    you   say    that    they    should 
have  power  to  make  orders  not  only  with  regard  to 
rights    of    user    or    working    but    even    ownership? — 

nbjert  to  fair  compensation  being  paid  for  real 
loss  which  they  may  sustain  by  what  they  might 
otherwise  regard  as  confiscation. 

20.034.  But    subject    to    sucili     equitable,    arrange- 
ments   you    do    not    shrink    from    giving   to   a    State 
authority  compulsory  powers  to  interfere  with  owner- 
ship of   minerals  in   those   eases   in   which   it   may  lie 
shown  to  be   required? — When   it  is  proved  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  in  the  conservation  of  mineral 
resources. 

20.0S:".  And  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  you 
lay  stress  upon  a  strong  Advisory  Council  in  which 
representatives  of  labour  will  sit?— That  is  the  re- 
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commendation   which   we  are  prepared   to  accept   in 
iple. 

L'O.nsii.  All  that  in  with  regard  to  royolty-ownoriP 
— YOB. 

20,087.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought 
anything  of  that  sort  was  necessary  with  regard  to 
colliery  owners?— I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  col- 
liery ownors  have  been  holding  up  coal  which  was 
!••(!  by  tho  nation. 

20,083,.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  point,  but  I 
gather  of  course  that  you  are  suggesting  that  the 
royalty-owners  must  be  controlled  even  to  the  point 
of  interfering  with  their  ownership  whero  necessary 
under  proper  conditions,  but  you  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  tho  coalowners  being  controlled? — I  do 
not,  because  I  believe  that  tho  demand  for  coal 
which  the  nation  has  put  forward  has  always  been 
met  by  the  industry;  but  in  individual  cases  where 
tho  coalowner  has  required  the  coal  he  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  it  in  the  most  economical  way.  There- 
fore I  think  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  compul- 
sory powers  being  given  to  a  sanctioning  authority 
in  connection  with  royalties. 

20.089.  It   is   very  natural   that   we   should   accept 
you  as  a  very  competent  witness  with  regard,  shall 
I    say,    to    the   shortcomings    of    the    royalty-owners, 
but    possibly,    might    I    say,    you    are    not    quite    so 
authoritative   a    witness   with    regard    to    the   short- 
comings  of  the   coalowners? — Well,    I   have   had   my 
attention    directed   to   every   shortcoming   which   can 
be  alleged  against  them,  I  think. 

20.090.  Now   may  we  go  to  the  other  end   of  the 
industry,    the    distributive    end?     I    think    you    are 
suggesting    in    your   evidence    that    there    might    be 
advantages  in  interfering  with  the  present  organisa- 
lion   of  distribution   in   the  cities? — With    regard   to 
cities  and  towns  I  have  less  knowledge  of  distribution 
than   in  any  other  direction,   because  my  experience 
has  been  almost  always  direct  with  the  consumer  ana 
with  selling  in  much  larger  quantities  to  big  indus- 
trial consumers  than  in  small  lots  of  hundredweights 
and  tons  to  consumers  in  cities  and  towns. 

20.091.  But  you  do  occasionally  live  in  London,  do 
you  not? — Yes,  and  I  suffer  with  everyone  else  from 
the  high  price  of  coal. 

20.092.  Apart    from    being    a   producer,    you   have 
knowledge     of    the    difficulties     of     distribution     in 
London,    have   you    not? — I    think    they    have    been 
magnified  at  the  present  time  very  much. 

20.093.  But   you   do    suggest   that   they   might   be 
dealt  with  and  especially  that  possibly  (I  do  not  want 

•  to  take  it  too  far)  cost  might  be  reduced  by  a  co- 
operative or  municipal  system? — I  believe  that  is 
possible,  and  I  think  it  might  be  an  advantage  to 
the  community. 

20.094.  May  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
you   divide   the   industry    into   three   parts,    royalty- 
owners,   coalowners  and  the  distributive  system,  you 
are  suggesting  the   need   for  rather  drastic  changes 
with  regard  to  two  of  those  parts,  but  not  the  third  ? 
I   quite   accept   it,    as   probably   your   view,  that  the 
coalowners  do  not  need   any  reform ;  but  you"  notice 
you    are   suggesting  drastic   reforms   with   regard   to 
the     other     two-thirds     of     the     industry? — I     think 
wherever  evils  exist  you  should  endeavour  to  secure 
reform ;  but  everything  in  connection  with  change  is 
a  question  of  balance.     If  you  destroy  private  enter- 
prise, which  I  understand  is  your  object,  to  my  mind 
it  is  going  to  kill  the  whole  of  the  industry,  and  it 
will   affect  not  only   the  royalty-owner   and  the  dis- 
tributing  merchant,    but    it    will   destroy    the   whole 
industry  for  the  whole  country  upon  which  the  wel- 
fare of  a  great  deal  of  the  industries  of  the  whole 
country  depends. 

20.095.  It  might  save  time  if  we  left  myself  out  of 
consideration   and  kept  ourselves  to  the  question.     I 
gather  that  you  suggest  if  we  want  evidence  as  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  coalowners,   it  would  be  natural 
for  us  to  go  to  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  industry: 
perhaps  we  might  ask   the  royalty-owners  about  the 
coalowners,  or  the  distributors  about  the  coalowners? 
— I  hope  you  will. 

20.096.  With    fegard    to    the    shortcomings,    if    we 
may  call  them  so,   of  the  coalowners,   you   are  very 
strongly  against,  as  I  gather,  anything  in  the  nature 
of    joint   control    among   the   owners    themselves?- -I 
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have  already  indicated  in  my  evideuce-in-chief  that 
I  think  a  certain  amount  of  co-operative  buying  of 
materials  might  be  of  advantage.  I  have  also  indi- 
cated that  economy  of  purchase  can  be  secured  by 
firms  if  they  are  purchasing  for  a  group  of  collieries; 
•  but,  if  you  get  too  many,  the  advantages  no  longer 
exist,  and  you  can  get  a  formation  much  too  big  to 
secure  the  very  best  purchasing  in  the  open  market. 

20.097.  At    any    rate    those    co-operative    arrange- 
ments have  not  hitherto  been  made? — The  tendency 
has  been  for  the  smaller  collieries  to  be  purchased  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  larger  ones. 

20.098.  There    is    a    tendency    to    absorption? — To 
absorption  up  to  a  certain  point. 

20.099.  May  I  point  out  that  there  are  still  fifteen 
hundred   separate  colliery   concerns   and   so   far   as   I 
know  there  is  no  joint  buying  among  them  or  joint 
sales? — There   are    a   certain    number    of    very    small 
collieries  and,  of  course,  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  very  big  collieries  owned   by  one  firm ;   but  I  am 
an  advocate  of  the  very  small  concerns  being  amalga- 
mated so   as  to  co-operate  with  one   another   with   a 
view  of  purchasing  upon  economic  grounds. 

20.100.  Would     you     give     the     Commission     your 
opinion    as   to    whether    there    exist    at   the    present 
time   any   co-operative   arrangements    for    buying   or 
for  selling  among  the  fifteen  hundred  separate  con- 
cerns?— Not   in   the  true  sense  of  definite  organisa- 
tion to  secure  that  end  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

20.101.  And   consequently  you  suggest  that  econo- 
mic financial  advantage  would  probably  be  the  result 
if    suitable    jjoint    arrangements    wiere    madte? — Yes. 
Take   the   illustration,   say,    of   timber.     One   timber 
merchant  could  purchase  timber  for  a  group  of  com- 
paratively small  collieries  probably  better  than  six  or 
seven  men,  even  if  they  went  into  market  one  against 
the  other. 

20.102.  But  you  do  inform  the  Commission  that  in 
your  judgment  certain  economies  and  financial  advan- 
tages   could  -be    secured    if    you    had    co-operative 
arrangements    and    joint    arrangements    among    the 
fifteen    hundred   colliery    concerns    or   some   of    them 
which  have  not  yet  been  made? — They  are  compara- 
tively   few,   but   I   do    not    want    to   exaggerate   the 
importance  of   that.     .When  I  take  one  item  of  cost 
it  is  quite  possible  that  an  economy  might  be  effected  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  an  individual  firm, 
although  it   is   isolated,  may  be  able  to   buy  another 
item  at  less  cost  than  if  grouped  with  others. 

20.103.  I  think   you  have   some  experience   of  rail- 
ways, have  you  not? — Only  indirectly.     I  have  never 
been  a  railway  director,  for  instance. 

20.104.  We  have  practically  about  20  or  30  different 

railway   concerns  owned  by   about   200   companies? 

Yes. 

20.105.  Would  you  be  surprised   to  hear   that  they 
all  buy  separately?— I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
it  at  all,  and  I  think  if  they  all  bought  together  the 
nation  would  have  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  the 
commodities  they  buy  than  if  they  bought  separately. 

20.106.  That  is  your  opinion? — Certainly,  it  is  niy 
opinion. 

20.107.  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  the  Government 
is   being  advised   on   that  subject?— No,   but  that  is 
my  experience. 

20.108.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  very  expert  advice  to  the  effect  that  at  least 

0  per  cent,  saving  on  the  aggregate  purchases  of 
the  railways  would  be  secured  by  unification  of 
buying?-  [  have  no  doubt  there  are  a  great  number 
of  theorists,  and  some  practical  men  possibly  who 
would  advocate  that  kind  of  purchasing  but  in  actual 
practice— I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of 
Corporations  and  County  Councils  and  in  connection 
with  large  firms— I  am  quite  satisfied  when  you  get 
the  purchasing  of  commodities  placed  on  too  big  a 
scale  you  do  not  get  an  advantage. 

20.109.  You    beg  the  question    when  you   say   "too 
big       a  scalp.     It  is   obvious   if  anything   is   too  bie 
it  is  bad.    What  is  "too  big"?-On  a  scale  such  as 
you    suggest  in    the   nationalisation  of   the   railways 
in  this  country.     I  do  not  believe  you  would  get  any 
economy  in  purchasing. 

20.110.  At   any  rate   you  have   definitely   given  us 
your   opinion  that  there  are  economies   to  be   made 
in  joint   purchase  by  the   fifteen  hundred  collieries? 


• — In  very  small  concerns  in  connection  with  some 
materials ;  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  those 
economies,  but  I  think  some  can  be  afiected. 

20.111.  And     the     financial     self-interest     of     the 
separate  concerns  has  not  hitherto  led  them  to  make 
these  economies? — No.     They  have  preferred  to  com- 
pete with  ono  another,  but   there   are   occasions,    no 
doubt,  when  they  do  secure  one  buyer  for  two  or  three 
in  connection  with  some  material. 

20.112.  At   any  rate,  therefore,   that   is  one    point. 
You    will     remember    that    Sir    Richard    Redmayne 
definitely  said:    "  In   my  opinion  the  present  system 
of   individual   ownership   of  collieries   is  extravagant 
and  wasteful.    That  is  a  somewhat  daring  statement, 
but  I  am   prepared   to   stand   by   it  whether  viewed 
from  the  point  of   view    of  the  coal-mining  industry 
as  a  whole  or  from  the  national   point  of   view,   and 
I  think  by  thoughtful  persons  on  both  sides,  both  the 
owners   and   the    workmen,    that    is    pretty    generally 

accepted."     Probably  you  do  not  agree  with  that? 

No,  I  do   not.      I   do   not  think   he  sustains  his  pro- 
position. 

20.113.  Would  you  help   the  Commission  by  taking 
the  various  points?     You  have  already  said  there  is 
some  economy — I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate — by  joint 
buying  to   a    certain    extent.      That    was  'one    of  his 
points.     Then   he  said   there  would  be   prevention  of 
waste  due  to  the  following  fact :    the  prevention   of 
competition    leading    to    a    better    selling    price    for 
export    coal.     Is    there   a    good    deal    of   competition 
between  British  exporters  at  the  present  time? — The 
controlled  price  was  only  removed  two  days  ago . 

20.114.  Never     mind    the    controlled     price,    I     am 
speaking  of  the  normal  state  of  things? — Under  the 
normal   state    there   is    no    doubt    competition    which 
secures   to   the   consumer   probably  the  article   which 
suits  him  best. 

20.115.  We  are  speaking  of  the  foreign  consumer. 
Therefore    it    is   suggested   that    if  there    Were    com- 
bination among  exporters  they  would  secure  a  better 
price.        You    have    had    experience   of   combinations, 
I    think,    in    your   industry? — We   have    tried    them, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  a  great  success. 
In  connection  with  trying  to  secure  prices  and  avoid- 
ing   what    is    called    "  cut-throat    competition,"    my 
experience,   taken     as     a    whole,   is    that     there     are 
moments  when  a  demand  is  so  great  and  the  supply 
for  the  moment  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  that  com- 
petition  appears  to  run  to   excess,    and   perhaps   the 
highest  possible  price  at  the  moment   is  not  secured 
owing  to  competition. 

20.116.  Surely  you  would  not  wish  the  Commission 
to   understand   that   that   is  an   exceptional  case.        1 
have  just  sat  on  a  Committee  of  enquiry  into  trusts 
and   combinations,   and   we   had   evidence  from   every 
industry  as  to  the  prevalence  of  combinations  and  as 
to  .their    success?.— But   then    I    want   you    to   realise 
that  there   are    also   times   when  exactly   the  reverse 
tnkrs  place.       Taking  the  average,  I  do  not  think  that 
we   lose    much    value,   if   any,    in    the   aggregate,    in 
connection    with   the   price   that  we  obtain  from   the 
foreigner  by  what  is  called  cut-tliroat  competition. 

20.117.  May  I  ask  whether  your  firm  does  not  enter 
into  combinations  'in   any   branch   of   its  work? — We 
confer  often  with  those  who  are  selling. 

20.118.  You  call  it  "  conferring?"— Yes. 

20.119.  "  Conferring  "  is  as  good  a  word  as  any  if 
it  has  the  effect? — There   is   no  obligation   when  you 
confer  as  to  the  price  at  which  you  will  sell. 

20.120.  But  you  do  confer  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
you  will  sell  ?— We  try  to  get  the  best  we  can  for  our 
commodities  just  like   any  other  tradesman. 

20.121.  And  the  method  you  take  to  get  the  best 
price  is  by  conferring? — Sometimes  by  conferring. 

20.122.  It   is  suggested   that   if   the  exporters  con-    I 
ferred  a  little  more  they  would  get  a  better  price? —   I 
I  do  not  think  they  would  over  an  aggregate  period. 

20.123.  You  think  you  do  in  your  firm  by  conferring,   jj 
but  you  do  not  think  the  others  do? — When  we  and   i 
they  think   it   is   advisable  to  confer   as  to   the  price   \. 
we   should   ask   from    a   particular    purchaser   of   our    ' 
commodity,    we  confer;   but  when   we  think   we  can 
ili.    better    in    our    own    interest  we  are  under  no  I 
obligation  to  continue  the  conference. 
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Lt>.124.  Thnt  is  what  i.s  cull.-.!  a  gentleman's  agree- 

ll   is  :\  natural  way  of  conducting  all  imli 
I,,,    tln<   best    interest    of   the   nation. 

I'D.  I..',  lint  on  i  lie  whole  it  pays  your  firm  to 
confer:'  If  there  an-  circumstances  ill  tin-  eonl'ei vni •<• 
uh'cli  louder  it  advi-ablc.  oci -tainly. 

•_v  IL't'..    If  your    linn   dues,    from    linn     tn   time,   enter 
into   these    conferences   it    dues    M)    apparently    IM 
it    pays   tin'  linn    to   do    it:'      No   donl>!    it    dues   at   that 
particular   moment 

•Ju.lL'7.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of 

::, 'hard   I!,  dmayno,  that  a  conference  of  this  sort 

would  lead  to  hotter  prices,   1   think  yon  confirm  that? 

V,     not.   on   the    \ihole.        Over    a  long   period    or    a 

pcri.'d  of  three  or   four  years,  you  wiP   olit.ain   just  as 

i   value   from   the  foreigner  for  your  produce  as 

\oii   would  do   under   any  compulsory  obligation   with 

;   prices. 

i'_'3.  But   I   have  not   said  anything  about  com- 
4    obligation    with    regard    to    fixed    prices?—  1 
thought    your   <|iiestions    wore   directed    to   that    end. 
lint    1    may    be    wrong. 

•JO.l'JJi.  \Vh\  d:,  you  draw  that  inference?  Lot 
us  u<>  back.  You  have  definitely  told  the  Commission 
vonr  firm  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  may  say, 
found  it  advantageous  to  enter  into  this  sort  of 
combination,  and  that  on  the  whole,  in  the  long 
run.  you  get  a  better  price  by  it? — I  do  not  say 
"  combination." 

•Ju.l.'iO.  Kitlier  you  do  or  do  not? — "  Combination  " 
is  a  much  stronger  word  than  I  have  used. 

L'i.131.  Shall  we  say  "  conference  "?— Yes,  let  us 
adhere  to  the  word  "  confer." 

20.132.  By  this  system  of  conferring,    in  the   long 
niii.    on    the    whole,    your    firm    finds    it  gets    better 
nri'vs? — At   times. 

20.133.  Not  on  the  whole?     You   do   not  deal  with 
the   thing   on   the  basis   of   one  year.      Your   firm    is 
one    of    those    firms    which    properly    plays    for    the 
future  in  the  long  run? — We  look  at  it  as  a  whole  and 
there  are  time-;  when  conferences  are  in  the  interests 
of  our  company. 

20.134.  Either    you    will    tell    the    Commission    or 
you    will    not.    whether   in   the    long    run    your    firm 
gets  bettor  prices  by  entering  into  these  conferences, 
or    do    you    enter    into    these    conferences    for   some 
other   reason   than   because   it   pays  you    in   the   long 
run?     My   answer  is  that   occasionally   it  may   bo  to 
the   advantage    of    the    firm. 

20,1*5.  When  you  say  that  it  may  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  firm  you  are  not  answering  the 
question.  May  I  ask  with  what  object  you  enter 
into  the  conference?  Are  you  in  business  for  your 
health? — We  enter  into  these  conferences  with  a 
view  of  securing  the  best  price  that  we  can  for 
our  respective  commodities.  At  that  moment  it  is 
an  advantage,  but  another  moment  comes  when  it 
is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  and  we  do 
not  do  it. 

20,166.  Over  a  period  of  years  you  do  enter  into 
conferences  with  regard  to  price.  Now  and  again, 
and  taking  the  period  of  years  as  a  whole,  entering 
into  conferences  at  those  times  is  an  advantage 
to  yon?  C'an  you  not  agree  that  possibly  it  would 
be  an  equal  advantage  to  the  export  trade? — But 
wo  do  it  in  connection  with  the  export  trade  now 
and  again. 

20.137.  Xow  you  do  not  do  it  with  regard  to 
the  inland  trade,  do  you? — Yes. 

20. 1. 'K  You  do  do  it  with  regard  to  the  inland 
bade?— Yes. 

20.139.  Then     there     is      no      perfect     competition 
among    coal-owners    which    secures    to   the   consumer 
the    lowest    possible    price? — There    often    is. 

20.140.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  often 
competition    among    the    coal-owners    for    the   benefit 
of  the  consumer,  because  that  implies  that  the  normal 

is  not  that  of  competition? — Competition  is 
Always  operating  in  the  system  which  is  adopted  -n 
tin-  industry,  and  it  is  through  competition  that  we 
are  able  to  secure  the  best  results,  I  believe,  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation. 

20.141.  For  the  coal-owners? — And  for  the  nation. 

20.142.  But  not  for  the  consumers? — And  for  the 
consumers.      If    you   cannot    reduce    by    competition 
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•  !    Apparently   it   is   to  the   advantage  of    tbo 
ler    that    you   should    reduce    your    costs,    bul 


your    costs,   you    cannot    give    to  the    consumer    the 
advantages  of   reduced   costs. 

20,143. 
consumer 

you   do   not  necessarily  give  him  that   advantage   in 
the    reduction   of  price? — As    a    rule    it    follows. 

20,144.  As  a  rule.  Sometimes  \oii  do  not  givn 
him  the  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  price? — If 
you  are  able  to  reduce  the  price  owing  to  the  re- 
duced cost,  the  natural  result  in  to  encourage  the 
consumer  to  buy  more  largely. 

20,14.5.  If  you  do  reduce  the  price? — Yes,  if  you 
do  reduce  tho  price. 

:.'(!, !4(J.  lint  yon  have  just  told  me  that  you  enter 
I'rom  time  to  time  into  combinations  to  enable  you 
not  to  reduce  tho  price? — That  is  exactly  how  the 
trade  is  carried  on  and  I  am  afraid  that — 

-0,147.  I  know  that.  I  ask  you  to  explain.  The 
trade  is  carried  on  by  entering  into  combinations 
so  as  to  obviate  a  reduction  in  price  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  occur  if  tho  combination  was  not 
made? — Will  you  allow  mo  to  make  my  point,  which 
is  this:  that  when  you  are  to  secure  a  continuous 
custom  and  increasing  custom,  you  have  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  consumers  of  the  country,  and 
there  are  times  when  you  can,  in  the  interests  of 
your  own  concern,  increase  the  price  against  the 
consumer,  and  you  do  not  hit  his  industry;  and 
there  are  times  when  you  have  to  help  him  with 
a  view,  either  to  increasing  his  consumption,  or 
to  enabling  him  to  carry  on  his  concern.  There- 
fore you  must  have  that  elasticity  in  your  rela- 
tions with  your  customers  which  is  necessary  to 
success. 

20.148.  You    call    it    "  elasticity,"    but,    of    course, 
other    people   might   call    it   the   use   of   a   monopoly. 
AVould  that  be  wrong? — I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
as   long   as   you    have    private   enterprise    competing 
in  firms  for  the  custom  of  consumers. 

20.149.  But  you  have  told  me  that  it  is  necessary 
in  your  interests  that  those  firms  should  be  able  to 
withhold   a   reduction   of  price? — No   doubt. 

20.150.  That  is  what  we  call  monopoly  among  econo- 
mists?— I   do   not  see   where  the  monopoly  comes  in 
myself. 

20.151.  You    told    me    the    coalowners    do    not    do 
that  any  more  than  other  traders? — It  is  the  natural 
way  of  conducting  a  trade.     You  try  and  cultivate 
the  custom  of  your  customers. 

20.152.  But    you    also    try    to    retain    as    much  of 
the   enhanced    price    as   you    can,    having   regard    to 
what   you    call   their  necessities? — Yes. 

20,1-53.  When  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  pointed  out 
that  there  might  be  economy  of  administration,  he 
said,  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  I  think,  that 
under  a  system  of  combination  a  number  of  man- 
agerial expenses  would  be  less ;  in  fact  their  adminis- 
trative expenses  would  be  less."  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  the  ad- 
ministrative, costs  of  the  fifteen  hundred  separate 
concerns? — Speaking  generally,  very  little. 

20.154.  But  a  little:    there  would  be  something?— 
There    are    always   certain    concerns    which    are    not, 
obviously,     at    anv    given    moment,     carried    on    so 
economically    as    they    might    be.     The    world    is    not 
perfect.       It    is    like    tradespeople    in    shop-keeping. 
One    shop-keeper    does   not    manage    his    concern    so 
economically  as  another,  but  the  competition  between 
him  and  his  neighbours  does  secure  an  improvement 
which   would   not  exist   under  any   other   system. 

20.155.  I  think   you   have  forgotten  what  you  just 
said   about  the  coal   distribution   trade,   because  you 
suggest   the  stopping   of   competition    there,    and    its 
beine  carried  on  under  a  unified  co-operative  system? 
I  think  if  a  few  people  who  are  buying  in  hundred- 
weights can  buy  at  a  less  price  in  tons,  it  is  obviously 
to  their  interest;   but  at  the  same  time,  I  think   it 
is  very  advisable   that   there   should  be  no  monopoly 
in  the' sales  so  that  there  should  be  competition,  and 
so  that  they  can  secure  the  best  price  which  is  pos- 
sible  under   tho   circumstances. 

20,150.  There  is  the  further  point  as  to  provision 
of  capital  allowing  for  increase  and  more  extensive 
development  of  backxvard  mines.  I  do  not  see  anv- 
ihing  in  your  proposals  which  would  result  in  the 
application  of  capital  to  such  part  of  the  1.500  con- 
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corns   as   are  not   able  to   get  ^^VS 

an    industry    which    cannot    subsist    upon 
bottom.^  Y^    are    makjng    .fc  yery    simple   for       G) 


had   better   machinery   and   f... 

plant  becomes  antiquated  the  experience  of  the  past 
proves  that  the  colliery  firm  brings  that  colliery  up- 
to-date  so  far  as  it  possibly  can,  having  regard  to  the 
necessities  and  circumstances  at  the  colliery. 

20  158    That  is   no  doubt  what  your   farm   does,    l 
suppose?— We  are  always  devising  the  best  and  most 
economical    ways    of   securing   the    coal   from    uncle 
ground.     We  may  have  an  old  pit,  and  then  we  look 
to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  by  driving  a  drift 
underground    from    some    neighbouring    colliery 
secure  the  coal  in  the  adjacent  pit  at  a  less  cost  than 
under  the  more  or  less  antiquated  machinery  which 
may  have  been  put  up  at  the  colliery  several  years  ago. 

20  159.  Are  you  really  suggesting  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  all  the  1,500  concerns  are  as  well  equipped 
or  as  much  up-to-date  as  your  collieries?  Are  there 
not  some  of  the  1,500  which  are  not  quite  so  ready  to 
come  up-to-date,  and  which  have  not  quite  those 
facilities  for  getting  capital  as  your  collieries? — I  have 
said  in  my  evidence-in-chief  that  there  may  be  some 
exceptions  in  connection  with  a  limited  number  of 
collieries,  but  speaking  generally  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  industry  which  is  carried  on  in  so  up-to- 
date  a  way  and  which  is  superior  to  it. 

20.160.  But  that  is  hardly  the  standard  nowadays. 
I  do  not  see  in  your  suggestions  any  recommendations 
for    remedying '  that    particular    shortcoming    of    the 
mines  which  are  not  up-to-date  and  are  not  able  to 
get    the    capital.     Have   you    any    suggestion ?— My 
suggestion  is  that  the  mines  which  can  produce — 

20.161.  I  am  not  saying  the  mines  which  can  pro- 
duce?— But  I  am. 

20.162.  Would  you  apply  your  mind  to  this  question 
of  the  1,500  concerns,  as  you  have  just  said,  which  are 
not  quite  as  efficient  as  they  might  be  if  they  were 
better  equipped.       That  is  a  national  loss  of  course. 
Have  you   any  suggestion   by   which   those   less   well 
equipped  mines  could  be  brought  up  to  the  standard? 
— My  reply  is  that  under  the  system  of  private  enter- 
prise the  tendency  is  always  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
standard  and  very  rapidly  if  it  is  worth  while  carry- 
ing them  on. 

20.163.  "  Jam  to-morrow,  but  not  jam  to-day,"  in 
fact,   as   the  nursery   adage  says.     As   I  understand, 
you  say  there  will  be  a  tendency    for    those    badly 
equipped  mines  to  be  better  equipped  in  the  future, 
but  at  present  they  are  working  apparently  to  our 
national  loss? — If  you  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  through 
a  gateway  there  must  be  some  going  last. 

20.164.  And  if  we  have  1,500  concerns  there  must 
be  some  which  are  last  ? — They  cannot  be  always  in  the 
same  perfect  condition  with  regard  to  equipment. 

20.165.  And  it  is  impossible  under  private  enter- 
prise, is   it   not? — It   is  impossible   in   any   industry, 
apart  from  the  colliery  industry. 

20.166.  You  do  not  know  of  a  way  in  which  they 
could  be  mado  more  efficient? — No. 

20.167.  Therefore  while  you  have  many  suggestions 
with  regard  to  making  the  access  to  the  coal  better, 
you  have  practically  no  suggestions  to  make  for  im- 
proving the  administration  of  the  coalowners? — I  have 
made  all  the  suggestions  in  connection   with  altera- 
tions in  my  evidence-in-chief  which  I  think  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  trade  and  the  nation  at  the  moment. 

20.168.  All   you   have   stated    in   your   evidence-in- 
chief  amounts  to  this,  that  you  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  any  interference  with 
the. separate   colliery   concerns   in  their  organisation 
or  administration  of  their  industry? — Not  by  legisla- 
tion other  than  that  which  has  been  indicated. 


20  169.  Is  there  any  other  interference? — I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  regulations  which  are  not 
quite  perfect.  I  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
that. 

20  1-70.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  should  be  any 
alteration  in  the  system  of  there  being  1,500  separate 
concerns?— No;  I  am  not  advocating  any  changet 

20,171.  I  only  wanted  to  be  quite  clear.  Now  let 
me  come  to  the  more  important  point,  namely,  the 
relations  with  the  workpeople.  You  have  put  forward 
very  authoritatively  on  behalf  of  the  mmeowners  a 
scheme  for  what  I  will  venture  to  call  collective  profit 
sharing— I  am  implying  nothing  by  that.  Would  you 
explain  a  little  more  about  that?  You  suggest  the 
workmen  should  forego  the  present  system  by  which 
their  wages  have  some  relation  to  the  selling  price. 
You  suggest  that  that  should  be  foregone? — No,  it  will 
operate,  because  it  influences  the  margin  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price. 

20.172.  But  in  its  present  form?— Yes. 

20.173.  I  suppose  there  is  implied  in  your  suggestion 
that'  in    the    bad    years,    when    margins    fall,    their 
standard  rate  would  have  to  be  adjusted   as  it  has 
been  in  the  past? — Do  you  mean  the  standard  rate  of 
wages? 

20.174.  Yes?— Certainly. 

20.175.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  bad  years  they  would 
have  no  security   against  having  to   accept   a  lower 
standard  rate? — It  would   depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Industrial  Council. 

20.176.  Do  you  mean  the  Industrial  Council  of  the 
whole    Kingdom?— I    think    that   to    the    Industrial 
Council  will  be  left  the  consideration  connected  with 
any  alteration  of  the  minimum  wage. 

20.177.  Yes,    but    I    am    asking    about   the    actual 
miners'  standard  rate  or  county  average  in  Durham, 
let  us  say.     Do  you  suggest  that  the  miners'  standard 
wage  will  be  altered  by  the  National  Council?— The 
Joint  Committees  will  fix  the  local  wage  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  machinery  which  the  men  and  the 
masters   employ   in   the  district. 

20.178.  Yes;  that  is  only  local,  but  the  question  is, 
what  is  the  basis.     I  am  anxious  to  learn  from  you 
whether  you  think  the  basis  of  the  wage  under  this 
scheme   is  to   be  settled   nationally   by   the   National 
Council  ? — The  minimum  wage  will  be  settled— 

20.179.  Pardon    me !        By   the   minimum    wage   is 
usually    meant    a    legal    minimum    below    which    no 
employer  or   workman    can    descend,   but  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  standard  rate  which  the  mass  of  the 
workmen  have?— I  have  already  explained   that  the 
local  differences  in  connection  with  one  district  and 
another  will  be  arranged  locally  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittees in  connection  with  their  county  organisation. 

20.180.  Would  you  leave  the  local  differences  out  for 
the  moment?     That  we  can  deal  with  afterwards.    The 
question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  basic  wage  upon  which 
these  local  differences,  will  be  adjusted?     At  present 
that  is  settled  practically  by  the  Miners'  Federation 
in   connection   with   the    Mineowners'    Association    in 
one  way  or -another.       Are  you  suggesting  that  in 
future  that   should     be    settled   not  by  the   Miners' 
Federation 'but  by  the  National  Council  of  employers 
and  employed  representing  all  industries? — In  regard 
to  the  first  wage  payment,  it  will  bo  settled  through 
the  Industrial  Council;  in  regard  to  any  alterations 
on  that,  it  will  be  based  upon  local  differences  which 
have  to  be  adjusted  as  they  are  to-day.     There  are 
no  two  coal  miners,  for  instance,  in  a  mine  receiving 
exactly  the  same  wages. 

20.181.  Thank  you,  but  we  are  quite  aware  of  that? 

That  is  my  reply — that  these  local  differences  must 

be  adjusted,   and  then  the  percentages  will  come  on 
the  top  of  that  based  upon  the  scheme  which  has  been 
put  forward,  which  will  be  derived  from  the  margin 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price 
ascertained  by  accountants. 

20.182.  We  will  come  to  that,  but  for  the  moment 
I  cannot  get  clear  from  you  what  you  mean  by  the 
basis.     Let   me  put   it  in   this  way.     At  the  present 
time  the  coal  miners  are  getting  a  wage  which  is  not 
in   proportion    to    the    minimum    of    some    other   in- 
dustries.    Now    it    is   suggested    that   the    National 
Council  should  lay  clown  a  minimum  rate,  but  I  never 
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mull iwtood    tliat    tin'    ininiiinini    rate    was   to    bo   the 
ud   rate     tli.it    was  only  to  bo  smoothing  below 

III)     lllll>      rtlllllil     I'MT     1)0     IllloWI'll      tl>     go         ''"'•     ''"' 

nrilinarv  ralf  winch  tin1  ordinary  workmen  get  would 
nini>  lime.s  mil  oi  ton  be  much  ubovo  that.  Now  I 
gather  1 1  om  you  that  your  suggestion  i«  that  ili«> 
ni.il  miners  slniiilil  normally,  ami  except  fur  supple-* 
in, -ill.-,  "in  "1  profits,  be  on  this  national  minimum 
rate  laiil  down  li\  tin1  National  Council? — Yes. 

>;i.  That,   is  what   you  propose? — Yes. 

I.  ii|  course,  that  will  havo  to  be  laid  down 
with  reference  to  the  dock  labourer  and  the  agri- 
cultural lahuiiivr,  ami  al.so,  under  the  equal  wages 
nntiim,  it  will  havo  to  be  laid  down  with  regard  to 
women.  Are  you  suggesting  as  the  basis  of  your 
scheme  I'nr  the  future  that  the  miners  shall,  except  for 
a  supplement  out  of  profits,  bo  placed  on  the  national 
minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  National  Council? — I 

already  explained  in  my  answers  to  Sir  Adam 
Nimmo  that  I  regard  it  as  very  important  in  the 

•st«  of  (lie  nation  as  a  whole  that  the  payment 
for  labour  should  be  correlated  in  the  various  in- 
ilu>tries,  anil  I  have  regarded  the  Industrial  Council 
as  the  organisation  which  is  going  to  secure  that 

i-<5.  "Correlated"  is,  of  course,  a  very  nice 
word,  but  would  it  not  imply  in  your  view  that  the 
higher  wage,  if  it  wore  correlated  with  that  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  and  of  the  woman,  even  making 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  exertion  and  danger, 
would  comedown? — From  the  present  rate,  certainly. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  maintained  for  a 
very  long  period  at  the  present  high  rate. 

20.186.  Then  you  contemplate  as  the  basis  for  your 
future   arrangement    a    reduction    from    the    present 

)  of  the  coal  miners? — Well,  it  would  have  to  be 
threshed  out  by  the  Industrial  Council,  with  a  view 
to  securing  justice  between  the  labour  in  one  industry 
and  the  labour  employed  in  another. 

20.187.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  coal  miners'  wage 
would  depend  upon   what  influence  they  could   bring 
to  bear  in  the  discussions,   not  with  the  coalowners, 
but  with  all  the  other  trades  in  the  Industrial  Council? 
— That  is  so. 

Sir   Adam    Nimmo :     In    respect    of   tho   statutory 
minimum? 

20.188.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    No.     Sir  Adam  Nimmo 
asks  me  whether  you  do  not  mean  in  respect  of  the 
statutory  minimum? — Yes. 

20.189.  But  I   have   been  trying  to  ascertain,   and 
I  think  you  have  once  or  twice  said  to  me,  that  by 
that  rate  you  mean  the  normal  standard  rate  which 
the   hewer  would    get? — I  say   those   are  determined 
by  the  Joint  Committees,     Anything   he  gets  above 
tho  normal  standard  minimum  which  is  arranged  by 
the    Industrial    Council    will    be   determined    by   the 
Joint  Committees. 

20.190.  Yes,  but  you  have  pretty  well  indicated  to 
me  that  the  actual  wage  of  the  hewer  has  got  to  oe 
correlated  (to  use  your  phrase)  with  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural   labourer    and    the    dock    labourer    and    the 
woman? — With  regard  to  the  minimum  standard. 

20.191.  Then  you  do  not  mean  that  you  would  put 
your  percentage  of  profit  on  the  standard  rate,  but  on 
the  minimum  rate.     I  am  sorry  to  misunderstand  you, 
but    you    use    the    words    here,     "  A    minimum    or 
standard   rate  of   wages  to  be  paid   to  each  class  of 
workmen  in  that  district."     Do  you  mean  minimum, 
or   do  you  mean   standard,  because   they   are  vitally 
different? — Each  man  would  have  a  different  standard 
rate. 

20.192.  Each   man?— Each   class  of   man— probably 
fixed  by  the  Joint  Committee.     If  there  was,  we  will 
say,  a  margin  to  be  given  to  the  coal  hewer,  may  I 
assume   for   the  purpose  of   an   illustration   that  the 
standard  rate  of  the  hewer  was  13s.  per  day,  and  he 
pot  10  per  cent.,   which  would  be  his  proportion  of 
thp  margin  of  profit;  that  would  bring  his  standard 
rate  for  the  time  being  to  14s.  3'6d. 

20.193.  That  would  bring  his  earnings  up? — Yes. 

20.194.  I  suggest  it  would  not  alter  the  standard 
rate.     You  notice  you  are  saying  the  standard   rate 
would  be  fixed  by  tho  joint  arrangements  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  in  your  print  you  say:    "  A  minimum  or 
standard   rate  of   wages  to  be   paid   to   each  class  of 
workman   in   that   district,    and    which    for   the   pro- 
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ii  of  the  coiMUiuur  should  bo  fixed  liy  machinery 
to  bo  but  up  in  i.inii, unity  willi  the  proposal*  of  ttu> 
National  Industrial  Council."  I  <U  not  want  to 
labour  this  point,  but  really  it  in  very  important  to 
be  clear.  You  are  suggesting  that  a  minimum  or 
standard  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed  in  conformity 
with  tho  National  Council.  That  is  a  very  startling 
innovation  in  tho  coal  trade,  and  1  am  unxioii.M  not 
to  misquote  you? — I  have  nothing  to  odd  to  what  I 
have  already  said. 

20.195.  Then   it  is   quite  clear   tho  hewer's  wages, 
except  for  a  share  of  profits  which  he  may  be  getting, 
would   be  fixed  on  tho  proposals  of  the  National   In- 
dustrial  Council? — Plus  the  arrangement*   which   he 
can    get    in   connection    with   his    wage   through    his 
Joint  Committee  in  the  district  in  which  he  works. 

20.196.  Then   that   is   not  the   National    Industrial 
Council  at  all.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  you 
mean.     If  you  moan  it  is  going  to  be  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee   between    the    Durham    Coal-owners    and    the 
Durham  miners  who  are  going  to  settle  the  standard 
wage,   what  has  the   National  Industrial   Council   to 
do  with  it? — It  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  mini- 
mum standard  wage  for  the 

20.197.  A   minimum   standard    wage.     A   minimum 
is  different  from  a  standard   wage? — You   may  have 
a  difference  in  your  own  mind,  but  I  have  no  differ- 
ence in  my  mind  in  connection  with  the  wage  which 
I  regard  as  having  to  be  determined  by  the  Industrial 
Council.     Whether  you   like  to   call   it  minimum   or 
standard  wage,  it  is  based  upon  his  work  underground 
as  compared  with  the  work  of  other  labour. 

20.198.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  and  see  if  we 
can  agree  what  is  meant.     I  gather  the  suggestion  is 
that   the   National    Industrial    Council    should    fix    a 
certain  wage  which  should  be  adequate  to  supply  _the 
necessities    of    life    at    a    fair    standard    of    living. 
Supposing  we  put  that  for  the  moment  for  the  sake 
of  argument  at  30s.  a  week,  then  I  understand  that 
is   going  to   be   paid   to  the  dock   labourer   and   the 
agricultural  labourer  and  the  woman,  but  then  each 
grade  of  worker  would  have  a  supplement  to  that  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  his  work  or  the  danger 
or  discomfort.     Therefore   if    we  started    at   30s.    for 
the    undifferentiated     minimum,     the    hewer     would 
receive  more,  and  he  might  receive  50  per  cent,  more, 
or  something  like  that,   because  of  the  danger  and 
trouble.      Is    that    not    so? — Yes,    he    would    receive 
more. 

20.199.  It   would    be   assessed   on    this   basic    mini- 
mum,   which    would    be    based    on    the    cost    of    the 
necessities  of  life  for  the  labourer  or  the  woman? — 
For  the  country  as  a  whole. 

20.200.  Therefore,   for  the  lowest  grade  of  labour 
in   the  country.     Obviously   if   you   were  only  going 
to   give   the  necessities  of  life  you  cannot  give  less 
to  the  industrial  labourer? — That  is  for  the  Indus- 
trial Councils  to  determine. 

20.201.  You  start  with  a  base  of  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  the  Industrial  Council  would  settle 
the  coefficient  of  tho  hewer  at  something  above  that? 
— For  his  minimum  wage,  yes. 

20.202.  I  will   leave  that  for  the  moment.     Now  I 
want   to    go  on   to  this  partnership    which    you  sug- 
gest   between   the  workmen    and  the  employers    in   the 
aggregate  in   order  to  give   them    a   direct   incentive 
both    to    increase  the   volume    and  to    lower  the  cost 
of    production.      I   gather    that   that    is   going   to   be 
based    upon    an    average    percentage   of   profit   to   the 
employers  in  each  district? — Yes. 

20.203.  That  you   quite   properly  say  could   be  got 
by   qualified   accountants,    who   would   have   no   diffi- 
culty   in    ascertaining    it.     Would    the    accountants 
have  any  authority  to  do  more  than  accent  the  facts 
which    were    shown    in    the    employers'    books?     Let 
me  give  you  a  concrete   instance :    supposing  in  one 
particular   colliery  concern   the   accountant  said,    "  I 
notice  that  your  cost  of  administration  is  very  much 
higher  than  the   normal,   and,  therefore,   you   ought 
not  to  be  allowed  anything  more  than  the  normal  "; 
or  do  you  mean  that  he  will  accept  the  actual  facts 
as  they  are  proved  to  him? — If  he  had   inserted   in 
his   books    items   which   ought   to   be   excluded    from 
his   cost   of    production,    it   is  the   duty  of   the    ac- 
countants   to    agree    upon    the    elimination    of    any 
item  of  thnt  kind. 
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20.204.  The  item   might   be  legitimate  enough;   it 
might  be  such    a    thing  as  the  salary    of    the  Man- 
aging Director;  but  the  question  is  the  amount  of  it. 
It    tae    accountant  found    firms   extravagantly    run, 
do    you    mean    that    the    accountants    would    merely 
have  to  take  the  facts  as  they  are,  or  should  they 
have  any  authority?— They  would  have  no  authority  * 
to   interfere   with  "the    items   if  they   were   properly 
presented  to  them  and  accurate. 

20.205.  Of  course,  you  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
accountants  would  only  publish  the  average  results, 
but  would  you  mind  explaining  to  me  what  security 
the  miners  would  have  under  this  arrangement  that 
the  owners   were   not  charging   much   more — that   is 
to   say,    were  not  giving   too   large   salaries,    for   in- 
stance,   or   were    not    doing    development    work    and 
putting    it   to    the    profit    and    loss    account?— They 
would    not    interfere   under    the    scheme    with    items 
of  that  kind,   if  they  were  over-extravagant  on  the 
one   side  or   too   parsimonious  on   the   other. 

20.206.  Chairman:     Assume    there    was    an    item, 
driving    a    hard    heading    for    instance,    which    some 
people    said    ought    to    be    charged    against    capital, 
and  others  against  revenue — who  decides  that?-   The 
accountants   themselves    would    have    to    decide    the 
principle  as  to  whether  these  items  should  be  placed 
and  charged  against  revenue  or  against  capital,  and 
they  would   have  to   agree.     I  presume  there   is  not 
any  probability  of  their  disagreeing,  but  in  the  event 
of '  their   disagreeing    in    connection    with    any    item 
of  that  kind  I  should  suggest  that  they  should  call 
upon    the    Board    of    Trade    to    appoint   «.n    umpire 
between  them,  or  to  have  some  power  of  appointing 
an   arbitrator  to  decide  the  question  between  them. 

20.207.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    That    is    only    on    the 
point  of  whether  a  given  item  of  expense  is  or  <is  not 
properly  to  be  included  in  cost  of  production? — Yes. 

20.208.  But     my     question     is   with   regard   to  the 
amount  expended.     I  may  remind  you  that  under  the 
Excess  Profits   Duty   arrangements,    the   Government 
thought    it     necessary    to    prohibit     any     raising    of 
salaries.        Would  there  be   anything  to   prevent,   in 
your  scheme,   any  raising  of   salaries? — Nat  through 
the  accountants.     It  would  be  out  of  their  province. 

20.209.  Would  there  be  any  other  way?— No,  it  is 
not  suggested. 

20.210.  Supposing   a   colliery  concern   voted   a   con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  each  of  its  directors.     I  am 
not  suggesting  that  your  firm  would  do  it,   but  you 
can  imagine  that  it  might  be  done.        If  they  were 
going   to  divide   their   profits   with   the   workmen,    it 
would  obviously  pay  them  to  value  their  services  at 
a  high  rate  and  put  that  under  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion?— Under    the    system     which    obtained    in    this 
country,   directors    have     no    power     to     remunerate 
themselves.     The   remuneration   is  done  through   the 
shareholders  in  open  meeting. 

20.211.  I  am   aware  of  that.       It  does  not  matter 
how  it  is  done.       You  have  heard  of  companies  where 
there  are  no  shareholders  except  the  directors,  have 
you  not? — I  believe  there  are  some. 

20.212.  Apart   from   those   cases,    what   is  there   to 
prevent  a  company  writing  up  its  salaries  and  allow- 
ances of  all  kinds  in  order  to  diminish  the  profits? 

There  is  the  check   that  the   shareholders   possess  in 
open  meeting. 

20.213.  But  they  are  shareholders,  too? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  does  not  obtain  in  practice.       It  may  be 
in   theory  that  collieries   are  run  by  seven   directors 
who  are   distributing   large  sums   among   themselves, 
but  it  is  only  in  theory ;  it  is  not  in  practice ;  and  it 
is   really   useless   putting    any    question  like   that   to 
me. 

20.214.  May  I  remind  you   that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  1,500  concerns  are  extremely  small? — Of  course, 
in  theory  it  is  quite  possible,  I  suppose,  for  300  share^ 
holders  to  become  directors,   and  all  give  themselves 
enormous  salaries  and  share  no  profits,  but  those  sort 
of  things  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  only  in  imagination 
that  they  occur. 

20.215.  Thank  you.     I  am  glad  to  hear  that  testi- 
mony to  the  honour  of  business  men.       Now  take  an- 
other point.     There  is  to  be  a  standard  rate  per  ton 
to  be  adequate  for  the  minimum  return  of  profit  in 
redemption  of  owners'  capital? Yes. 


20.216.  How  do  you  suggest  that  the  rate  per  cent, 
should  be  arrived  at? — That  should  be  arrived  at  by 
the  accountants. 

20.217.  Pardon  me,  that  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion.      Do  you  suggest  that  the  accountants  should 
decide  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  5  per  cent., 
or  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  7  per  cent.,  or 
that  it  should  be  9  per  cent.? — That  is  the  proposal. 

20.218.  Are  you  really  seriously  contending  that  the 
whole  of  the  colliery  proprietors  will  leave  it  to  their 
accountant,  in  conjunction  with  the  men's  accountant, 
to  decide  what  the  rate  of  interest  will  be? — I  think 
that  is  the  best  way  in  which  you  can  secure,  for  the 
capital  which  is  sunk  in  a  speculative  industry  of  this 
kind,  a  fair  return,  having  regard  to  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances,   because  these   accountants  who   would 
be    appointed    are   men   of    the  highest   probity    and 
standing  with  a  very  wide  experience  of  all  other  in- 
dustries, and  they  can  arrange  what  is  to  be  a  fair 
percentage  at  any  given  period  in  connection  with  a 
return  on  capital  so  invested. 

20.219.  You     remember     that    this    percentage    on 
capital  plus  the  share  in  the  margin  over  and  above 
it  will  represent  the  whole  of  the  employers'  profits? 
— That  would  be  so. 

20.220.  You  are  proposing,  on  behalf  of  the  Mine- 
owners'   Association,  that  you   are  prepared  to  allow 
that  rate  of  return  for  your  capital  to  be  determined 
by  this  honest  accountant? — That  is  the  proposal. 

20.221.  That  the  accountant  is  really  authoritatively 
to  settle  what  profits  the  mine-owners  shall   in  each 
district  have? — Before  he  gets  his  percentage. 

20.222.  That  is  an  interesting  statement.     I  should 
like  to   know   whether     the     mine-owners   have   quite 
thought  that  out,  because  you  do  not  say  that  here. 
I    am    glad    to  learn    that    it    is    so,    that    the    two 
accountants,   the   accountant   representing   the   work- 
men and  the  accountant  representing  the  employers, 
I  suppose  subject  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,   are  going  to  settle  what  shall  be  the  annual 
return  in  the  way  of  profit  to  the  coal-owners  of  the 
whole  district.     Is  that  the  proposition? — That  is  my 
interpretation  of  what  the  scheme  states. 

20.223.  It  is  a  startling  proposal;  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it.     But     now      a      further     difficulty      arises :      the 
accountant  will  settle  whether  5  per  cent.,  6  per  cent, 
or    7    per   cent,    is    a    fair    rate.     On    what    nominal 
capital  is  he  going  to  settle  that?     How  are  you  going 
to    arrive   at   his   capitalisation   of   the   firm?        The 
accountant  will,  I  suppose,  have  to  take  the  figures 
which   the   firm   supplies   him   with? — The   figures   of 
what? 

20.224.  The    capital    value.     What    is    the    capital 
value  of  the  concern  ? — That  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most   difficult   questions  that   can   be   raised,    because 
the  accountants  themselves  cannot  undertake  to  say 
exactly   what  is  the  capital   invested   in   the  colliery 
and  compare  it  accurately  with  the  capital  of  another 
concern.     The  basis  of  our  system  is  a  tonnage  basis. 

20.225.  Pardon  mo !     Let  us  assume  that  Pease  and 
Partners  raise   10  million  tons  of  coal.     You  cannot 
make  your  tonnage  basis  till  you   have  two  things : 
one,   what   rate   the  accountant   will   allow   your  fair 
profit  or  interest  on,  and,  secondly,  on  what  annual 
sum  he  will  calculate  that   rate.     Therefore,    if   the 
Mineowners'   Association   bring   forward    this  scheme 
the'Mineowners'  Association  must  have  some  idea  how 
the  capital  value  is  to  be  settled? — It  will  be  settled 
on  the  basis  of  tonnage. 

20.226.  You   mean   the   nominal   estimate     of     10s. 
capital    per  ton    raised? — Or  some    basis     which     the 
accountants   find   satisfactory.     The   10s.    was    to   my 
mind  an  arbitrary  figure  fixed  some  years  ago,  and 
my    own    view    is    that    that    10s.     is   to-day    quite 
inadequate   as  representing  the   capital   value    of     a 
concern  based  on  a  tonnage  system. 

20.227.  You  will  remember  that  20  years  ago  when 
Sir  George  Elliott  wished  to  induce  the  mineowners 
to  come  in  he  endeavoured  to  tempt  them  by  offering 
them  15s.  a  ton? — I  saiv  the  scheme  at  the  time. 

20.228.  Are  you  suggesting  that  some  such  scheme 
as  that  should  be  put  up — that  you  are  going  to  arrive 
at    an    arbitrary    figure    of    capitalisation    based    on 
the  tonnage  raised,    and  that  it  is   upon   that   that 
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it  will    bo   reckoned /--That  seems  to   mo   to   bo   the 

only  1. 1  ail  it  ;il   wuy  of  doing  nil -round  justice. 

20,2;^.).  Then  yen  suggest,  ihat  the  tu<>  MOOOBJ 
should    -.-!,•  I,-  uhai    tliis  aiiiiiinl   liguro  shall  be? — Yea, 
tln-y  v.  ill  di-iernime,  it. 

L'o.'J.'ln.   Itcaliy,   tins   is   more,  and  more  interesting. 

vlim-ou  IH-I  \  Miinn  are  offering  to  pu1 
\\hiilc  plant ,  n.aeliiiiery  ,  and  mines  in  the  |>ot,  as 
ii.  \\cre,  district  hy  district,  on  a  valuation  to  be  sot 
upon  it  district  by  district  by  two  accountants,  and 
with  :i  ict  11 1  ii  |-cr  cent,  oti  that  nominal  valuation, 
which  thtwe  two  accountants  are  to  fix.  Apart  from 
any  tacts,  they  are  to  arrive  at  this  from  their 
al  knowledge  of  the  industry.  Is  that  so? — 
That,  is  so. 

20,231.  Do   you    moan   that   each   separate   concern 

uould    have   a   separate  valuation,  or   would   it  be  a 

cum  nioti   figure  for  all  the  concerns? — I  suppose  the 

intants  would   agree   upon     a    figure    for     each 

concern. 

L'll.i'.'i'J.  A  separate  figure? — That  it  is  for  them  to 
determine.  It  is  for  tho  district  as  a  whole. 

20,233.  When  you  say  the  district  as  a  whole,  does 
not  that  imply  a  common  figure  for  all  the  firms  in 
tin'  district? — I  think  there  may  arise  in  the  develop, 
mont  of  the  scheme  differences  which  may  hereafter 
him1  to  be  adjusted.  No  scheme  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of  contains  provisions  to  cover  every  possible 
criticism,  and  certainly  never  secures  the  filling  up 
of  all  holes  which  subsequently  in  experience  actually 
occur. 

20,231.  This  is  tho  price  which  yon  are  to  be 
credited  with  in  the  books,  as  it  were,  for  your 
property? — Quite  so — upon  which  we  get  a  percentage 
interest,  and  a  redemption  of  our  capital. 

20,235.  That  is  the  price  which  you  ate  to  be 
credited  with  for  all  your  property  in  the  concern, 
and  you  are  going  to  leave  that  to  be  settled  by  two 
accountants  on  their  own  view  without  having  settled 
in  your  mind  whether  you  propose  that  it  should  be 
a  common  price  in  proportion  to  tonnage  for  all  the 
concerns  in  the  district  or  whether  it  should  be  a 
separate  price  in  proportion  to  the  enterprise? — 
Those  details,  no  doubt,  would  have  to  be  considered 
jointly  with  the  accountants  and  possibly  with  the 
men. 

20.238.  You  are  now  suggesting  that  the  men  should 
go  into  this  partnership  without  having  these  things 
settled? — I  am  proposing  that  the  men  shoxild  have 
exactly  the  same  confidence  in  the  substantial  firms 
of  accountants  that  they  appoint  as  the  mineowners 
on  their  part  are  prepared  to  give  the  accountants 
whom  they  appoint  on  their  side. 

20.237.  You  lay  stress  on  that  word  "confidence"? 
—Yes,   I   do. 

20.238.  I  do   not  want  to  be   derogatory ;   but   you 
remember  what    "  confidence "    means   in   the   Police 
Courts?    It  means  the  confidence  trick.    I  am  putting 
it  in   your  interest? — I   have  a   high  opinion  of  the 
leading  firms  of  accountants.    I  am  taking  firms  like 
Price,    Waterhouse.   <fc    Co.,    Monkhouse,    Goddard    & 
Co.,  and  firms  of  that  standing,   whom  the   Miners' 
Federation  may  appoint  to  deal  with  their  interests 
just  in   the  same  way  that  we  may  appoint  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Peat  to  deal  with  it  on  our  side;  but  to  suggest 
to  me  that  those  firms  are  not  going  to   deal  fairly 
with  tho  men,  just  as  the  accountants  will  deal  fairly 
with  us,  I  think  is  a  reflection  which  ought  not  to  be 
cast  by  a  person  of  your  standing,  Mr.  Webb. 

20.239.  You     misunderstood    me     altogether? — You 
suggested  the  confidence  trick. 

20.240.  It  was  not  the  accountants  I  was  referring 
to.     I   was   referring  to   the  character   of   the  mine- 
owners'    offer,    that   they    are    inviting   the   men    to 
forego  certain  rights,  and  to  come  into  a  new  arrange- 
ment, and   practically   it   is  not  yet  settled   how   the 
capital   is  to  be   arrived   at,    how   the  percentage  of 
profits  is  to  be  arrived  at  on  that  capital ;  and  conse- 
quently tho  whole  basis  of  the  scheme  is  nebulous ;  it 
means  a  blind  pool? — Not  at  all.     These  accountants 
are   the  most   competent  men   the  country   can  pro- 
duce, and  to  their  decision  will  be  left  the  determina- 
tion of  these  matters  in  our  common  interest. 

20.241.  The  accountant   is   a   highly  expert  person, 
and   I    have  the  -greatest  confidence    in    him    in  his 
sphere,  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  accountancy  that 
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you  aro  asking  him  to  determine.  It  m  it  question 
m  puliey  uheih.-r  you  should  bo  allowed  10  PIT  cent, 
on  a  million  or  6  per  cent,  on  half  a  million.  You 
are  asking  tho  accountant  to  determine  that? — lie 
knows  the  rate  of  interest  which  IH  obtaining  in  the 
Imam  ml  markets  of  the  world,  and  it  iii  his  buiineM 
to  determine  a  rate  of  that  kind.  I  believe — at  least 
we  suggest  it  to  you — that  no  better  authority  can 
be  secured  for  determining  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

20.242.  Very    well ;    we   will  leave   it  at   that.       Of 
eniir.se,   there    is   an   interesting   arrangement  of  this 
character  called  the  Gas  Clause  arrangement  for  Gas 
Companies'  profits.     I  should  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
t-inn   to  the   fact  that  if  the  men's  remuneration   is 
partly   to   depend    on   the  rate  of   interest,   and   the 
nominal    amount   of   capitalisation,    as   it   will   under 
your  scheme,   it  will  be  very  important  to  them  that 
all  new  capital  shall  be  raised  in  the  most  economical 
way.     You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  a  gas  company 
is  not  allowed  to  issue  new  capital  except  on  the  most 
advantageous    terms? — Yes. 

20.243.  It   would   necessarily   follow   that  the  same 
sort    of    restrictions   would    have    to   be  put   on    the 
colliery  concerns? — I   do   not    see  that   there    is  any 
analogy  between  the  two. 

20.244.  Let  mo  imagine  your  scheme  to  be  in  opera- 
tion, and   imagine  that  one  of  tho  concerns  wanted 
to  add  new  capital? — Obviously   for  the  purposes  of 
development. 

20.245.  There  are  two  ways  of  raising  that  capital, 
let  us   say.     They  might   raise   it    from   the   existing 
shareholders  on   very   onerous  terms.     That   is  often 
done.     Or  they  might  raise  it  in  the  open  market — 
borrow  it  on   debentures,   on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.       It  would   pay  them  to  raise   it  on   the  less 
advantageous    terms   and   share    it    with    the    share- 
holders, but  it  would  not  pay  the  workmen.     Do  you 
not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  security  in  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  that  the  capital  should  be 
raised  on  the  best  possible  terms? — It  had  not  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  any  abuse  crept  into  the  raising 
of  capital  in  substantial  colliery  firms  in  the  past. 

20.246.  Have  there   not  been   bonus  shares   issued? 
Have  there  not  been  shares  issued  below  the  market 
price? — Not  to  the  detriment  of  the  workmen. 

20.247.  At  the  present  time  you  are  not  in  partner- 
ship with  the  miners ;  but  the  suggestion  is  that  you 
should  be  in   partnership  with   the  miners  and  that 
they  should  have  as  much  claim  and  right  to  profit 
as  yourselves.     Clearly  the  arrangements  that  you  may 
make  when  you  are  not  in  partnership  with  anybody 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  arrangements  which  you 
would  be  permitted  to  make  if  you  were  in  partner- 
ship with  somebody  else? — I  do  not  think  the  abuse 
would   be   likely  to  arise.     If   it   did   arise,    it   would 
be  time  enough  to  deal  with  it. 

20.248.  At   present  you   are  asking   the   miners  to 
come    into   partnership    with  you,    and    you   are  not 
offering   them   any   share   in    the  scheme   of   how  the 
capita]  should  be  raised? — That  is  so. 

20.249.  When    you   arrive   at    the    profits,   how    do 
you   propose  to  deal  with   the  question  of  the  price 
of  the  commodity,  of  the  coal,  when   it  is  merely   a 
price  between  the  two  departments  of  the  same  firm? 
For  instance,   as  you   know,  there  are  the  iron   and 
steel    concerns    which    are    also   colliery    companies. 
Would   it  not  be  to   the  advantage  of   the  concern, 
if  they   have   to   reckon   the  profits   on   the  coal,    to 
charge  a  very  low  price  for  their  coal  to  the  other 
departments     of    their    concern? — The     accountants 
would  have  to  agree  what  is  the  fair  value  to  attach 
to  that. 

20.250.  The  accountants  would  have  to  control  the 
price? — No;   they    would    take   the   price,    if    it    was 
arbitrarily  fixed  so  as  to  secure  an  unjust  ascertain- 
ment, and  they  would  have  to  adjust  it  so  that  that 
coal  should   be  charged   at  the  fair   market  price  of 
the  clay  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  required 
and  so  entered  in  the  books  of  the  company. 

20.251.  That  is  to  say,  the  accountants  would  not 
bo  bound  to  take  the  fact  that  such  and  such  a  price 
was  charged,   but   they  woidd    have   to   enquire   and 
put  down  what  they  thought  the  right  price? — Yes. 

20.252.  May  I  suggest  that   that   applies  to  other 
cases  too;   I   mean    with    regard    to   all   sales.     How 
are  the  men  to  know  that  you  are  not  selling  unduly 
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cheap,  for  ulterior  purposes,  for  instance? — As  I 
have  said  yesterday,  their  only  check  upon  the  com- 
mercial actions  of  the  concern  would  be  through 
securing  a  representative  on  the  directorate,  if  they 
had  not  got  one  already. 

20.253.  They  could  not,  by  having  one  member  on 
the  board  of  directors,  control  the  operations?— No, 
they  cannot   control    until  they    appoint   a   majority 
of  the  directors. 

20.254.  You     do     not    propose     to     allow     that? — 
Certainly,   if  their  shareholders  elect  them. 

20.255.  For    the    moment    it    is   not    part    of    this 
scheme? — It    does    not    preclude    there    being    repre- 
sentatives on  the  board. 

20.256.  What    I    am    asking    is    this:     Here    is    a 
partnership  in  which  you  are  asking  the  workmen  to 
go  in ;  I  am  only  looking  at  it,  so  to  speak,  as  a  busi- 
ness  adviser.     I   want   to   know   what  protection   the 
workmen  would  have  at  each  one  of  these  points,  and 
you  are  saying  that  they  have  no  protection  at  all? — I 
am  saying  that  the  workman  has  to  accept  the  scheme 
as  a  whole,  which  we  believe  is  as  good  a  workable 
scheme  as  can  be  put  forward. 

20.257.  When   he   asks     what     protection     he     has 
against  selling  at  any  price  which  it  plight  suit  the 
directors  to  sell  at  for  ulterior  reasons  and  thereby 
give  away  part  of  his  profits,  the  answer  is,  he  has 
no  protection? — He  must  assume  that  they  are  going 
to  do  their  duty  properly. 

20.258.  The  directors  might  conceivably  be  incom- 
petent?— Quite  so,   and   then   the  shareholders  ought 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

20.259.  Can  the   workman  get  rid  of   them? — Not 
except  as  shareholders. 

20.260.  You  are  asking  one  million  workmen  to  go 
into  partnership  with  the  100,000  shareholders',  and  I 
am   asking   you   what   protection  you   are  giving  the 
workmen    against    either    incompetence    or    malprac- 
tices?— The  check  is  not  with  the  workmen. 

20.261.  Then  the  workmen  are  to  go  into  a  blind 
pool? — They  get  the  first  plums:  they  get  their  wages. 

20.262.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney :    Is    not    part    of    the 
workmen's   income  under  your  scheme  to  depend   on 
profits? — Yes,  and  the  assumption  is  that  the  directors 
have  as  much  interest  in  securing  a  margin  of  profit 
as  the  workman,   and  they  both  work  together  with 
that  object. 

20.263.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Apparently  the  workmen 
are  not   to  have  any  control  over  the  selling   price. 
That  you   are  clear  about.     Is  that  so?     I   am   only 
anxious   to   know? — Except   indirectly   through   their 
work  in  the  colliery. 

20.264.  They  are  to  have  no  control  over  the  sell- 
ing price  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  directors? — That 
is  the  proposal. 

20.265.  How  about  depreciation?     Before  the  pro- 
fits are  ascertained,  a  certain  sum  would  be  set  aside 

for  depreciation:    who  is  going  to  settle  that? The 

accountants. 

20.266.  That  will  be  left  to  the  accountants  to  de- 
cide how   much   ought   to   be   set   aside?— How  much 
ought  to  be  set  aside  for  redemption? 

20.267.  I    did    not    mean    redemption? — You    mean 
depreciation  of  machinery. 

20.268.  Surely  that  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
'—There  are  so  many  kinds  of  depreciation. 

20.269.  I  think  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  this 
Let  us   take  the   word   "  depreciation  "  in    the  ordi- 
nary orthodox  sense  <^f  the  depreciation  of  the  capital 
invested,  the  plant  and  machinery,  the  enterprise   the 
lease,    the   depreciation   of    the   enterprise      If   there 
is  any  other  meaning  of  the  word  "  depreciation  "  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  it?— There  is  a  depreciation 
which  is  permitted  by  the  income  tax  authorities  in 
connection  with  machinery. 

20.270.  I  am  talking  about  that?— That  is  quite  a 
different  depreciation  from  that  on  the  capital  which 

sunk  in  a  colliery  which  has  to  be  redeemed  before 
r,  certain  period. 

71.  That  is  called  redemption? — You  may  call  it 

20.272.  No  pardon  me,  you  did?— I  called  it 
redemption  to  make  it  clear  to  you;  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  we  call  it  depreciation 

.  Now  may  we  take  depreciation  in  the  ordi 
ary  sense.     Who  ,s  going  to  settle  the  amount  to  be 


set  aside  for  depreciation? — Again,  these  questions  in 
connection  with  depreciation  will  all  be  determined 
by  the  accountants. 

20.274.  You  mean   that  the  accountants   will  have 
authority,  not  merely  to  take  the  item  in  the  books 
put  down  as  depreciation,  but  is  to  settle  how  much 
ought  to  be  there  for  depreciation? — If  he  thinks  the 
item  is  not  a  fair  record. 

20.275.  Of  course  it  is  a  fair  record  of  facts,   but 
who  is  to  settle  a  question  of  policy? — The  two  ac- 
countants   have   to    settle    whether    these    items    are 
all    fair.     You    cannot    leave    to    one    coalowner    an 
arbitrary   depreciation    unchecked    by    anybody  in   a 
case  where  an  aggregate  figure  has  to  be  obtained. 

20.276.  Therefore,    the    two    accountants    not   only 
settle    the  aggregate   capital    to    be   credited   to   the 
owner   for   his    property :    they   will   not   only   settle 
the  rate  of  interest  which  ought  to  be  allowed  upon 
that,  but  they  will  also  settle  all  the  items  that  have 
come  into  the  profit  and  loss  account,   and  they  will 
fix   in  their  own   knowledge   how   much  ought  to  be 
set  aside  for  depreciation.     Now  we  come  to  reserves, 
which   is  not  the  same   as   depreciation.     There  will 
have  to   be   reserves.     Will    it   be   reasonable  for  an 
owner  to  set  aside  anything  for  reserve,  or  will  you 
leave   that  to   the   accountants   to   settle   how    much 
should  be  set  aside  as  reserve? — The  reserves  which 
I  had  in  my  mind  are  reserves  which  are  the  result 
of   the   profit,   and   come  out   of   the   item   of   profit. 
Again,    if   there  is   any   question   of   diminishing  the 
margin  of  profit  which  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
men  and  the  owners 

20.277.  The  whole  of  the  profits  have  purely  to  be 
divided? — The   profit  between   the   items  of  the  cost 
of  production — 

20.278.  The  whole  of  that  will  have  to  be  'leducted? 
—Yes. 

20.279.  In   arriving   at   that  profit,   would   you  set 
aside   anything   for    reserve? — Again    I   should    leave 
that  to  the  accountants. 

20.280.  Then   there   is   a   further   item   of   develop- 
ment, which  is  a  constant  item  in  a  colliery,  I  sup- 
pose,  and  it  can  go  on  at  a  greater  or  lesser  rate. 
Do  you   charge  any  of  that   development  expense  to 
profit  and  loss? — Again   that  is  an   item   which   will 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  accountants. 

20.281.  You   leave   them   to  determine   the   policy? 
— Yes. 

20.282.  First   of    all,    you    are    placing    the    owner 
under  a    great   disability,    but   that    is   part   of   the 
scheme :    they   are   to   be   placed    under   the   rule   of 
the    accountant    with    regard    to    all    their    finances. 
In    return    for    that,    they    are    to    be    put    in    the 
position,  I  think  I  may  say,  of  practically  cumulative 
preference  shareholders,   because  I  gather,  if  in  any 
one   year  the    rate   cannot    be    paid,    the    deficiency 
is  to  be  made  up  in  subsequent  years  from  the  profit? 
— That  is  the  proposal. 

20.283.  That  is  practically  the  position  of  the  cu- 
mulative preference  shareholder — what  may  be  called 
a   cumulative   dividend? — Yes. 

20.284.  That    will    be    done    district    by    district?— 
Yes.     It  is  proposed  that  this  shall  be  done  by  each 
district  separately. 

20.285.  Each   district  will  stand  by  itself?— Yes. 

20.286.  After  that,    what   is  left  of   profit   will   be 
divided  between  the  workmen  and  the  employers? — 
Yes. 

20.287.  I   gather    not   equally,    but   in    proportions 
to  be  agreed? — To  be  agreed. 

20.288.  Agreed  by  whom  ? — If  we  can  agree  among 
ourselves,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  we  shall  have  to 
determine  how  it  sTiall  be  fixed. 

20.289.  By  an  independent  chairman? — That  is  one 
of    the    ideas    we   have.     It    might   be    done    by   the 
Conciliation  Board. 

20.290.  In  the  last  resort  it  might  have  to  be  done 
arbitrarily? — It  might,  if  we  cannot  agree. 

20.291.  The  next  question   is,   the   workmen   going 
into  this  will  need  a  great  deal  of  protective  clauses 
which  have  not  been  worked  out,  but  when  they  do 
that,  they  are  not  protected  against  a  fall  in  wages. 
I  gather  from  time  to  time  you  have  an  increase  in 
production  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand.     It  may 
be   that   the    demand    falls   off.     Is   there   to   be   any 
restriction   on  the  placing  of    new  capital   in   tin1   in- 
dustry?— That  has  not  been  suggested. 
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'M,W2.  Lot  us  work  that  out.  After  1000  1  think 
tin  i. >  uas  a  groat  rush  nf  now  capital  into  (lie  coal 
industry  goiirralK  ;  products  went  up  and  prices 

I'anin    (lo»  II.'       Tllrrr     \\i\\\:    hern     ;;n:at     Hurt  ll.ltiullg      of 

course. 

1M.L  '.'I.  Have  you  known  yours  in  which  too  niiirli 
i-upiial  ua.s  [MIL  into  the  coal  industry,  in  fact  no 
iniii-li  thai,  ii  Invanu'  u n remunerative? — For  a  certain 
period. 

20, -iM.  That  is  my  point.  Consequently  when  the 
workmen  and  the  owners  are  partners,  the  workmen 
ivill  be  \itally  intemstvd  in  the  rate  at  which  capital 
is  put  into  their  industry? — No  doubt. 

20,2:)">.    When  times  are  good,  there  will  be  a  rush 
pital  put  into  the  industry  that  is  permitted  by 
this  .scheme? — There  is  no  provision  to  check  it. 

•  oiiM-queutly  there  may  bo  over  pro- 
duction: Tliese  things  adjust  themselves  very  quickly 
ill  till'  coal  I  railr. 

'1)7.  Pardon  me,  they  do  not.  We  have  figures 
di'ii'iv  us  showing  that  you  have  had  5  or  6  years  of 
bud  trade-,  if  you  call  that  "very  quickly"? — The 
production,  no  doubt,  does  increase  steadily  for  many 
years,  and  the  production  may  be  stayed  for  others, 
but.  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production,  meeting  national 
necessities. 

20.298.  We  are  aware  of  those  figures? — You  have 
all   those    figures    before  you,   but  I   agree   witli  you, 
(here    are-    fluctuations    of    the    enterprise    owing    to 
supply  and  demand,   which  have   a  wholesome  influ- 

on  the  trade. 

20.299.  What  influence  would  it  have  on  the  work- 
man's income?     He  has  to  get  a  minimum  wage  and 
to  rely  on  his  share  of  the  profits? — I  am  afraid  the 
percentage  of  the  workman  under  our  scheme  would 
fluctuate,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  we  are  not 
proposing  that  it  should  not. 

20.300.  The  proposal  is  that  the  fluctuation  should 
be  at  your  option,  and  not  at  that  of  the  workmen  ? 

-It  would  be  at  the  option  of  circumstances  in  the 
industry. 

'20,301.  Whether  Pease  and  Partners  put  new 
capital  into  the  industry  is  not  the  circumstances,  it 
is  their  decision? — Yes. 

20.302.  Their  act  will  have  an  influence  on  the  work- 
men's   income.     Are   the    workmen*  to    have    any    in- 
fluence in  deciding  that? — It  is  not  proposed. 

20.303.  Therefore   the   workmen    will   run   the  risk 
of  suffering  a  lower  income  under  circumstances  over 
which   they   have    no   control? — If    the  directors    are 
going   to    mismanage   their   concern,    of   course,    ulti- 
mately there  may  be  no  employment  for  the  workmen 
at  all. 

20.304.  It  might  suit  the  employers  to  play  for  the 
future.     Cannot  you  see  that  it  might  suit  the  share- 
holders to  increase  the  capital  value  of  their  concern 
rather  than  to  divide  the  profits,   and  it  might  suit 
the  workman    not  to   increase   the   capital  value? — I 
could  imagine  this  in  theory,  but  not  in  practice. 

20.305.  You    have  never    experienced   this"   this   is 
a  new  proposal? — I  know  what  the  theory  is,  and  I 
know  what  the  practice  is. 

20.306.  Now,   going  on   to  the  co-operation   of   the 
workmen    and    the   owners,    you   say   that   machinery 
should   be   set   up    for   the   purpose  of    arranging   all 
questions  between  the  owners  and  the  workmen.     Did 
you  mean  by  that  that  the  machinery  should  enable 
the  owners  and  the  workmen  to  decide? — We  have  no 
difficulty    whatever     in     arranging     matters     in    our 
various  districts.      I  have   already   explained   to  the 
Commissioners    to    the    best    of    my    ability    how    we 
worked  in  Durham,   in  reply  to  some  questions  that 
Mr.  Cooper  put  to  me,  and  I  believe  that  that  kind 
of  machinery   which    now  obtains   will   obtain   in   the 
future  to   the  best   interests  of   the   men   as   well   as 
ourselves. 

20.307.  You    have    altogether    a    Workmen's    Com- 
pensation Committee,  you  have  a  Disputes  Committee 
and  a  Joint  Committee  fnr  the  Pit,  you  have  a  Joint 
Committee    for   wages   questions,    you   have    a    Local 
Wages   Board   under   the   Minimum   Wages   Act,   you 
have  a  Conciliation  Board  for  arriving  at  the  wa^es, 
you  have  a  Request  Committee — that  is  nbont  eipht 
separate  committees,  and,  as  I    understand,  on  every 


one  of  those  committees  the  workmen  have  an  actual 
V'lir,.  «ith  tint  .union*  in.  deciding  the  questions  to 
which  they  relate? — Yes,  and  an  arrangement  is 
mad.,  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  the  event  of  their 
failure. 

20,308.  They   are   not  merely  advisory   committees, 
are  executive  in  their  respective  spheres? — Yen. 
according  to  the  rules  we  have  laid  down. 
.     20,309.  On  all  these  matters  you  have  joint  control? 
— Yes,  we  have  joint  control  on  all  these  matters. 

20,310.  When   you   say    that   machinery   should    be 
set   up   for   the   purpose   of   arranging   all    questions 


between  the  owners  and  the  workmen,  you  meant  by 

_"  _"  ..P— Ye 

are  arrived  at 


that    word    "  arranging  "    deciding? — Yes,    decisions 


20.311.  They  are  arrived  atP 

20.312.  Mr.  Justice  Sankey:   I  should  like  to  hear 
the  end  of  your  sentence  as  well  as  the  beginning? — 
1  am  interrupted  so  often. 

20.313.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    I  asked  you  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  arrangement,"  and  then 
you  referred  me  to  a  series  of  Joint  Committees.    The 
series  of   Joint  Oommiittees   decide   questions   within 
their  respective  spheres.       I  want  to  know  whether 
you  meant  by  the  word  "  arranging  "  deciding  ques- 
tions?— They   come  to   decisions   themselves;    if   they 
fail  there  is  other  machinery  to  arrive  at  a  decision, 
so  as  to  settle  any  differences  which  have  arisen  a't 
these  joint  conferences. 

20.314.  Then  subject  to  provision   being  made   for 
settling  differences  between  the  two  halves  of  the  joint 
body,   the  joint  body  is  emtitled  to  decide  the  ques- 
tions which  come  within  its  sphere? — Yes. 

20.315.  You    said     that    machinery   of     that     sort 
"  should  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  all 
questions    between   the  owners    and    the   workmen?" 
—Yes. 

20.316.  That    means    deciding    those    questions? — 
Deciding  all  those   questions. 

20.317.  Consequently    you    do     allow   a  very  large 
sphere  for  what  has  been  called   "  joint  control?" — 
We  allow  every  possible  power  under  the  scheme  to 
the  men  except  in  connection  with  the  executive  con- 
trol of  the  mine,  which  I  alluded  to  at  some  length 
yesterday. 

20.318.  Then  you  also  go  on  to  say,  "  Provision  for 
the  owners  and  workmen  conferring  on  all  matters  of 
particular  or  general  interest  relating  to  safety,"  Ac. 
I  understand  you  do  not  want  any  interference  with 
the  executive,  except  with  regard  to  safety? — No. 

20.319.  Are   the   workers  only  to   confer   on   those 
points? — They  will  have  no  power  in  connection  with 
the  executive   action,   but  they  will  have   full  oppor- 
tunity of  having  all  their  representations  fully  con- 
sidered. 

20.320.  Those  eight  committees  I  have  referred  to, 
which  I  have  read  out  to  you,  have  executive  power  ? — 
If  any  of  the  matters  to  which  their  welfare  relates 
are  matters  which  come  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions  in  connection   with  the  matters  which   can   be 
raised,  then  they  will  be  settled  under  the  machinery 
which  I  contemplate. 

20.321.  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  at  your  meaning, 
and  I  think  I  do  understand  that  you  believe  in  the 
advantages    of    "  joint     control  "     and     "  executive 
power  "  for  all  those  matters  which  already  exist? — 
Yes. 

20.322.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all  for  any- 
thing  else? — It  is  a   matter   of   future   arrangement 
in  connection  with  some  welfare  matter ;  it  is  possible 
it  might  come  within  the  purview  of  the  regulations 
which  are  part  of  the  machinery. 

20.323.  You   here  say  definitely,    "  This  machinery 
should   consist  of   the  establishment  or  continuation 
where  already  established  of  Joint  Pit  Committees  or 
other  consultative  local  committees  without  executive 
power?"--"  Without  executive   power." 

20.324.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  eight  committees  have 
"  executive  power  "  now;  do  you  mean  to  withdraw 
that?— No. 

20.325.  Then     these     words,     "  without     executive 
power,"  have  reference  only  to  safety?     I  am  trying 
to  understand  it?-    If  you  mean  that  the  men  should 
have  in  connection  with  their  "  welfare  "  a  power  to 
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compel  a  certain  class  of  house,  we  will  say,  to  bo 
built,  tha*  would  be  excluded  from  the  purview  of  this 
scheme. 

20.326.  That  is  an  instance? — That  is  an  instance. 
"  Welfare  "  is  a  -very  wide  word. 

20.327.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  welfare  in  par- 
ticular ;  I  am  asking  you  how  far  you  object  to  joint 
control? — I  say  under  the  limitations  which  exist  in 
connection  with  the  rules  and  regulations  agreed  to, 
and  as  regards  the  various  matters  which  go  before 
each  of  these  tribunals. 

20.328.  Is   not  that  what  I   have   been  putting  to 
you,  that  you  are  in  favour  of  joint  control  where 
it  already  exists,  but  you  do  not  propose  to  extend 
it? — Up  to  the  point  which  has  been  agreed  between 
us. 

20.329.  You  are  not  proposing  to  extend  it? — We 
are   not  proposing   to   do  so. 

20.330.  I  ask  you   would   it  be  unfair  to  say   you 
are   asking   the   workmen    to  give   up   their  present 
arrangements  for    a   set   of    arrangements    foregoing 
the    advantages    they    have   got,    and    entering    into 
a   partnership    district    by    district   with    the   owners 
under    which   they   would    have    no   control   over    the 
capitalisation,   no    control  over  the   rate  of  interest, 
no    control   over   the  selling   price,    no    control    over 
the  policy  of   the  concern,   and  yet  their   remunera- 
tion  would   depend   on   that   policy? — We  think  that 
is  a  better  system  than  that  which  at  present  pre- 
vails,   in   which  the  men    only   have    an    interest    in 
securing  a  high  price  against  the  consumer  by  being 
paid   a    percentage   on    the   prices    realised. 

20.331.  Regarding   it   as   a   partnership,   could  you 
as    a    solicitor,    for    instance,   whom   the    men    came 
to   consult,    advise   them   that   their    interests   would 
be  safe  under  it? — I  should  say  they  would  be  murh 
safer,  and  the  common  interest  would  work  to   their 
mutual    benefit. 

20.332.  Not  the  men's  mutual  benefit?— Certainly, 
the   men's   mutual   benefit,    as   they   would    all    have 
an  interest  in  increased  production,  which  they  have 
not   at  the   present  moment. 

20.333.  They  have   an    interest   in    profit,    but   the 
profit    does    not    depend    on    production.       Many    of 
the  years  in  which  the  production  has  been  greatest 
have   been   years  in   which   the    profit   has    not  been 
large? — It   depends  on   whether     you     are     speaking 
of    production    per    man    or    the    production    in    the 
aggregate.     Now  I   am  out  for  production  per  man, 
because   if    you    get    an    increased    production    per 
man   you  will   undoubtedly   diminish   cost,    and   givo 
the  man  an   incentive  to  work  which  he  never  had 
before. 

20.334.  You   do   not   show   me   how   that   is   neoes- 
sarily   going   to  be   reflected   in   the   net   profits? — If 
you   reduce   the   cost    of    production    you    widen    the 
margin    between    production    and    cost. 

20,33.5.  You  have  explained  to  me  that  that  is 
given  away  to  the  consumer? — The  price  to  the 
consumer,  as  you  know  well  enough,  really  depends 
on  demand  and  supply. 

20.336.  Pardon  me,   I   do  not  think  that   is  so?— 
It  has  an   influence. 

20.337.  But  you   have  not  shown  that  the  miners 
under   this  scheme   would  have   any    incentive   what- 
ever to   increased   production,  because  you  have   not 
connected   the  increase  in   production  per  man  with 
the  increase  of  the  share  which  they  would  get   in 
profit.      If  I    had    to   go   to   a   miners'    meeting   and 
had  to  explain  to  them  that  if  they  put  their  backs 
into  the  work   and  turned  out  more  per   shift   they 
could  rely  on  that  being  reflected  in  the  actual  profit 
in   the    district  which    the   miners   would    share    in, 
I  could  not  explain  it  to  them?— I  think  you  could. 

20.338.  Perhaps  you  would   explain    it   to   them? — 
I  think  they  would  accept  the  case  that  if  they  are 
going  to  share  in  the  benefit  that  is  derived  from  a 
reduction  of  cost 

20.339.  They    are  not? — You   might   explain    it   to 
them  in  a  different  way.     I  think  I  should   be  quite 
fair  in  explaining  it  to  them,  that  if  they  are  going 
to  share   in   the    advantages   by  any    diminution    of 
cost,  they  would  be  able  to  understand  it  with  their 
intelligence. 

20.340.  All   this    scheme    does    is  to    give    them    a 
thare  in  the  net  profit,  which  has  no  necessary  con- 


nection with  the  production  per  shift? — On  the  other 
hand,  I  assert  positively  that  it  has  as  direct  an 
influence  as  it  can  positively  have  on  tho  production. 

20.341.  And  you  are  asking  the  men  to  have  con- 
fidence?— I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
not. 

20.342.  I   say  you  ask  the  men   in  this  scheme  to 
have  confidence  in  you? — Certainly. 

20.343.  Then  we  will  leave  it?— Thank  you. 

20.344.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :    You  were  mention- 
ing  in    your    evidence  the    question    of    Government 
salaries,   and  you  were  saying  that  the  salaries  paid 
by  Government   would  not   be  conducive  to  ordinary 
people  coming   in  and   working   for  the   Government. 
The   question    I    want   to    ask    you    is   whether    the 

Government  salaries,  some  of  them,  are  adequate? 

In    my    opinion,    the    salaries    paid    in    Government 
Departments  to-day  are  wholly  inadequate. 

20.345.  Is    there    not   a    tendency    in   Government 
Departments  to  get  a  levelling  of  salaries?— It  has 
been  found  in  practice  practically  impossible  to  devise 
any  schemo  except  one   based  upon   grading — that  is 
to  say,  you  pay  tho  man  for  the  work  which  is  given 
to   him   rather   than   the   work  which   he    necessarily 
performs.       In    other    words,    each    man    is    paid    in 
accordance  with  the  class  of   work  which  he  does  in 
accordance  with  the  grading  in  the  scheme. 

20.346.  I  presume  that  tho  various  men  would  get 
their   increases  of   salary  for  that  grade  by  time  of 
service    and   not   by    merit? — Yes;    under    the    Civil 
Service  terms,  sometimes  every  year,  sometimes  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

20.347.  He  does  not  get  increment  by  merit? — No, 
he  does  not  get  increment  by  merit.     He  gets  incre- 
ment by  continuation  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

20.348.  Have    you    found     in    your     work     in     tin- 
Government  very  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  special 
salaries  for  special  men  ? — I  have  always  found  great 
difficulty   in    securing    increased    salaries   for    special 
services.     I  have  secured  a  certain  number,  but  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  Treasury  fear 
of   creating    a  precedent   which    is    going   to    involve 
them  in  very  heavy  expenditure  in  other  Departments 
which    may    press   for  special   service   for   certain    of 
their  officials. 

20.349.  In  your  precis  you  speak  of  tho  defects  in 
the   present  system.     I   would  like   to   ask   what,   in 
your    opinion,    these    defects    are? — In    the    present 
system,   I  think  they  are  divided  into  the  two  chief 
categories  of  the  remuneration  of  labour  being  totally 
based,  as   it  hitherto   has  been,   on   the  selling   price 
of  the  commodity  which  is  produced,  and  the  defects 
relating  to  the  difficulties  which  are  placed  upon  the 
colliery  owners  of  working  underground  in  the  most 
economical    manner    through    provisions    inserted    in 
the  various  leases  which  he  secures  from  the  royalty 
owners. 

20350.  You  consider  there  is  trouble  from  the 
royalty  owners;  the  colliery  owner  has  trouble? — In 
isolated  cases;  I  have  known  an  obligation,  for 
instance,  for  a  shaft  to  be  put  down,  in  a  royalty, 
which  was  obviously,  from  the  mining  engineer's 
point  of  view,  not  the  best  place  for  the  shaft  to  be 
sunk  for  the  development  of  minerals. 

20,3ol.  Is  tho  percentage  of  those  cases  sufficient  to 
affect  the  industry  as  a  whole? — No,  because  the 
amount  of  coal  which  is  capable  of  being  worked  is 
so  large  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  necessities  of 
the  public  arc  made  up  by  coal  which  is  produced 
from  some  neighbouring  place  in  the  event  of  any 
one  place  being  closed. 

20.352.  You   do    not   consider    then   that    there    are 
other    defects    such   as  the  co-operation    with   regard 
to  working    an    area?     You   do    not   think    we    have 
been   troubled    very  much    with   regard   to    that? — 
think  there  are  cases  where  some  coal  has  been  worked 
to  some  shaft  under  the  provisions  of  one  lease  which 
might    have    been    more    advantageously    worked    to 
another   shaft,   but  which  it  was  impossible  really  to 
secure  owing   to  the   way-leaves   which  would  be   im 
posed  and   possible  barriers,   which,  under  the   lease, 
might  be  left  between  the  two  different  areas. 

20.353.  What  I  was  asking  was  the  possible  defects 
of   collieries   not    working   together    for   the    mutual 
benefit  of  tho  collieries? — I  have  come  across  no  cases 
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ol  ili, ii  kind,  unless  it  be  in  connection  \\iili  |.um|. 
ing  arrangements.  Jt  i.s  unite  possible  that  e\en  in 
.-ouih  Durham  it  :ill  the  engineers  had  met  to 
a  IM  I  arranged  tor  our  pumping  plant  at  otic  pan  UN  I.  u 
place  sonic  cciiuuiMN  might  have  been  secured.  I  in  ri 
is  al\va\s  a  danger  of  leaving  water  to  lind  n 

iii;    place   !iv    gravitation,   and  a  colliery  may   bo 

prejudiced      by      water  licaring       stratification      and 

nahling  water  to  pass  from  the  higher  .seam* 

iic    lower,    and   so   on;    but    there   aro    pumpm:-, 

operations,   for    instance,   in   the    Hothcrham    district 

where  colliery   owners   have  joined  together  in   order 

to   iinwator    a    largo   nuiiilicr  of  collieries    which   are 

working   diU'crcnt    shafts  by  common    arrangement. 

•JH ..'t.'i'l.   \Vould  you  bo  in  favour  of  some  steps  being 
taken   or   some   measure   being  passed   by   which   this 
"•ration   between   the  mines   was  enforced? — Yes, 
and    I    hclic\c  a  sanctioning  committee,  such  as  has 
snidest c<l   in  the  scheme,   is  the  tribunal   which 
should  be  given  power  to  compel  the  pumping  arrange- 
ments to   be  conducted   in   the   most   economical   way 
for  the  production  of  the  coal  in  a  given  area. 

''•'>.  Xow,  just  one  word  with  regard  to  the  poorer 
collieries:  Do  you  see  how  those  poorer  collieries  could 
l>e  a-;M>tod  by  their  better-conducted  brethren  or  their 
richer  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  in  order  that 
they  might  be  brought  up  to  a  definite  standard  for 
the  output  of  coal? — It  is  one  of  those  difficult 
problems  which  have  always  engaged  one's  attention, 
and  uhich  always  continue  to  engage  one's  attention. 
To  mo  it  seem.-i  to  be  impossible  for  us  to  arrange 
any  scheme  which  is  going  to  support  for  very  long  a 
colliery  which  is  what  I  regard  as  nelow  the  margin 
of  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  prejudicing  those  that 
are  above.  As  a  matte/  of  fact,  very  lew  coal  seams 
ever  got  lost  from  not  being  worked,  and  if  a  royalty 
owner  or  owners  of  what  is  regarded  as  a  poor  colliery 
in  a  given  period  cannot  work  the  colliery  at  a  profit, 
the  colliery  is  laid  in  in  such  a  way  as  the  colliery  can 
lh>  opened  if  later  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
would  enable  it  to  be  worked;  or  another  thing  occurs, 
that  arrangements  are  made  by  which  the  profitable 
portions  of  that  coalfield  may  be  developed  and  worked 
to  some  other  area  which  is  adjacent  thereto. 

20.356.  How  would  that  work;  say  you  had  an  area 
like  the  Somerset  area  or  the  Forest  of  Dean  area,  tr 
the  North  Stafford  or  North  Wales;  if  all  those  areas, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  unprofitable,  how  are  you  going 
to  meet  that  case? — Speaking  of  any  given  area,  you 
will  find  a  certain  number  of  collieries  on  the  margin 
of  cultivation  at  any  given  period,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  Vhole  country  :    there  are  areas  which  at  certain 
given  times,  owing  to  a  temporary  depression  in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  where  the  districts  cannot  com- 
pete  with   the   other   districts,    and   my   idea   is   that 
those  districts  will  always  have  a  certain  natural  pro- 
tection in  connection  with  their  own  area.     They  have 
advantages  in  connection  with  transport  which  enable 
them   to   be ,  given   a   natural   protection     which     will 
always   secure   for   them   some   trade,    and    I   do   not 
think   any   of   those   districts   under   any    conceivable 
condition  in  the  industry  will  be  entirely  wiped  out. 

20.357.  You   have   a  large  number  of   them   which 
at  the  present  time  are  being  threatened  with  being 
wiped  out? — They   are,    because  at  the   present   time 
we  are  all  in  the  same  position,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction i.s  now  exceeding  the  selling  price  that  we  are 
able  to  obtain  for  the  aggregate  coal  that  is  produced 
from  the  collieries. 

20.35S.  Mr.  I!.  H.  Tawney :  May  I  ask,  how  long 
has  it  been  that  the  cost  of  production  has  been  ex- 
ceeding the  selling  price? — It  has  been  going  steadily 
back  this  year. 

20.3.r>9.  It  was  not  the  case  last  year,  was  it? — It 
was  certainly  not  the  case  in  September  of  last  year; 
I  should  say  that  since  September  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction lias  been  steadily  decreasing  while  the  selling 
price  has  been  receding,  or  at  any  rate  has  been 
stationary. 

20,360.  Sir  Arthur  Duekham  :  With  regard  to  this 
scheme  for  paying  the  bonus,  or  the  profit-sharing 
scheme  with  regard  to  the  workmen,  you  state  here 
that  "  These  additions  to  the  standard  rates  of  wages 
in  each  district  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
variation  of  the  profits  shown  by  each  periodical  ascer- 


tainment in  such  district."     That  mentis  to  point  to  a 

I Img  "i    ilie  district    profits  M  a  wholeP— Yet. 

that  not  sc.  in  l.,  tend  to  a  umlicatinn 
of  the  interests  in  that  district? — In  connection  with 
profit-charing  arrangements  between  the  owner*  and 
the  men. 

iii), :«>:>.  Km  instance,  you  have  one  colliery  which 
i-  :i  very  uell-nm  colliery,  where  there  is  good  feeling 
me,  hcturcii  everybody  concerned,  and  that  might 
lie  milking  a  very  huge  profit;  would  not  the  workers 
in  Unit,  colliery  have  a  proper  griovanc«  if  they  had 
to  have  their  share  reduced  by  a  badly  managed 
colliery  where  tin  re  is  not  that  good  feeling  and  there 
is  bad  working? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would 'obtain  the  best  results  from  a 
large  colliery  where  there  was  very  good  working. 

20,363.  Would  not  those  men  feel  that  they  were 
doing  their  better  work  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people? — Do  you  think  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  men;  would  there  not  be  trouble  arising  from 
that? — I  think  they  would  have  to  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth,  under  a  system  of  that  kind.  They 
must  regard  the  work  as  a  "whole  for  the  district. 

20,301.  I  presume  that  this  profit-sharing  would  go 
beyond  the  workpeople.  Could  you  not  imagine  the 
workpeople  and  the  others  concerned  grumbling  and 
being  discontented? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would; 
and  some  of  that  discontent,  if  it  were  well  founded, 
would  be  an  element  to  help  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  discontent. 

20.365.  I  do  not  see  any  powers  here  by  which  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  removing   the  discontent? — 
No,   they   are    not  given   a  control     in    the     mining 
operations. 

20.366.  Would  you  consider  that  any  unification  in 
districts  would   assist    this    scheme,    1    mean    of    the 
private  interests    of    a    district? — I  am   afraid    you 
would  get  rid  of  the  competition  between  individuals 
in  a  district,   which  in  my  judgment  is  fhe  greatest 
incentive  to  economy  and  to  up-to-date  work  in  tbo 
collieries. 

20,3fi7.  Would  you  not  get  your  competition 
between  districts? — No,  because  each  district,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  has  its  natural  production  in  con- 
nection with  its  supply  area. 

20.368.  Let  me  put  this  to  you  :   Ta*ke  the  gas  coal 
supplied  to  London.     There  is  a  distinct  competition 
in  the  London  area  between  Durham  and  Yorkshire 
in  order  to  secure  custom  for  the  coal? — Yes. 

20.369.  My  friend,  Mr.   Cooper,  says,   No,   no;   but 
I   have  been   in  the  position   of  buying,   and  I  know 
the   competition   that   there  is   existing?— I   am    not 
very  well  up   in  the  gas  trade,  because  my  firm  has 
never  sold,  or   has   practically   sold   very   little,   coal 
ever   for   gas   producing    to   the   gas   companies. 

20.370.  There  is  competition  between  the  districts? 
— I  think  there  is  competition  between  districts,  and 
natural  competition. 

20.371.  But  you  do  not  advocate  the  unification  in 
districts   of   -the   private    interests? — No,    I    do    not: 
I  am  rather  afraid  that  the  disadvantages  are  greater 
than  the  advantages. 

20.372.  With  regard  to  these  proposed  colliery  joint 
advisory   committees :    it   seems   to  me  that  some   of 
the  subjects  you  have  here  for  discussion  are  rather 
bigger  subjects  than  should  be  dealt  with   by  a  pit 
committee;    I    moan,    for    instance,   the    question    of 
safety  lamps:    surely  that  is  a  big  subject? — It  is  a 
subject    which   certainly   can    be   dealt   with,    in    my 
judgment,  by  pit_committees.     The  ultimate  decision. 
however,  as  to  which  lamp  should  be  accepted  must, 
I  think,  rest  with  the  management. 

20.373.  That    is    the    point:     do   vou    think    a    pit 
committee  could  properly  discuss   these  larger   ques- 
tions?    They  might  express  an  opinion,   but  what  I 
want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  do  not  contemplate 
a  committee  of  this  typo  in  n  biseor  area  outside  the 
pit    committees    for   similar    subjects? — No.     I    think 
the  differences  in  the  mining  conditions  between  one 
colliery  and  another  aro  so  groat  that  each  case  ought 
to  be  considered,  such  as  you  have  described,  by  the 
pit  committee  of  the  colliery. 

20.374.  Then  you  would  not  consider  that  a  larger 
committee    in    similar    areas   or    districts   should    be 
appointed?— I    cannot    call    to   mind    any    particular 
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case  where  an  advantage  would  accrue  by  joint  pit 
committees.  I  am  not  averse  to  the  idea  if  you 
can  show  me  that  there  is  really  any  advantage 
in  it;  but  the  men  who  are  employed  in  any  one 
colliery  are  so  cognisant  of  all  the  conditions  of 
that  colliery,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  conditions  in 
another  colliery,  that  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  very 
much  advantage  in  the  joint  committees  being 
amalgamated  between  two  or  three  different  collieries. 

20  375    The   collieries    are    not   similar    enough   in 
the   same   area?— No,    they  vary    enormously. 

20  376.  With  regard  to  this  committee,  I  see  tins 
committee  reports  to  a  colliery  joint  committee, 
that  the  existing  colliery  joint  committee? — We  hope 
it  will  be  in  our  neighbourhood.  We  want  a  little 
latitude  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  men  and  ourselves. 

20.377.  There  is  an  appeal  committee  at  the  head 
of    it?— Yes. 

20.378.  Suppose   there  was   a    proposed  new  worK, 
and  that  the  men's  representative  on  the  committee 
proposed   a   piece  of   work  to  be  done   in   a   certain 
way  and  the  manager  disagreed,  they  would  have  the 
right  of    reference   to  the  colliery    joint   committee, 
and  then  to  the  county  appeal  committee?— I  thiuk 
they   must   agree   as   to   the   matters  which  may    be 
referred  to  these  various  committees.     In  connection 
with   the    development    of   a   colliery   and    as   to   the 
way    in    which   the   colliery    should    be    developed,   I 
think  that  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  management, 
and  not  by  the  joint  committee.     I  am  all  i»  favour 
of    anything    that   the   workmen    may    think    being 
fully  stated  and  considered  by  the  management,  and 
that    the  management   should    have    an    opportunity 
of    hearing   the   men's    views    on    anything    of    that 
kind. 

20.379.  Conversely,    should    the    management    put 
before  the   workmen   their   views? — The   more   confi- 
dence   there    is    between    the    management    and   the 
men,  I  think  the  smoother  would  be  the  operations. 

20.380.  Then  your  diagram  here  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect, because  you  would  not  agree  for  such  subjects 
to  go  to   the   county   or    the  appeal    committee    for 
decision? — In    connection   with   the    development    of 
a    colliery 

20.381.  Or    proposed   new    w)orks? or    proposed 

new    works    which    required    expenditure    of    heavy 
capital,   I  think  the  decision  must  be  taken  by  the 
management. 

20.382.  Then  this  diagram  is  not  correct  on  that 
point? — This  diagram  is  based  on  the  practice  which 
obtains  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  we  have  rules 
and   regulations  agreed   between   us   as   to   the   sub- 
jects which  can  be  brought  up  to  the  committees. 

20.383.  So  that  in  forming  a  committee  you  would 
have  to   lay   down   a   schedule   of   what  can  be   con- 
sidered   and    what    cannot    be    considered    by    the 
management? — That  is  so. 

20.384.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  I  think  you  make  pro- 
posals under  three  main  headings :   first,  in  the  body 
of   your  report   as  to  the  distribution  of   coal,    and 
then  at  the  end  with  regard  to  the  control   of  the 
owners  of   minerals     and  lastly   with   regard  to  the 
relations  between  the   employers   and   the   employed. 
Am  I   right  in  thinking  that  you  are  in  favour  of 
the     distribution     of     coal     co-operatively     to     the 
consumer? — I     have     explained     that     I     have     no 
knowledge    of   the    reason     why    there    is     so    much 
difference  between  the  pithead  prices  and  the  prices 
which  some  of  our  consumers  in  some  of  our  towns 
have   to  pay.     All  I    have   said    is,    assuming   there 
is   an   evil,    I   think   the   evil   can   be  cured   by   ro- 
operation ;   but  I   want  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is 
an  evil.     I  have  not  sufficient  data  to  say   whether 
that   evil   does  exist. 

20.385.  You  leave  it  to  us  to  find  whether  or  not 
there    is    an    evil;    but    if  there   is,    you    advise   co- 
operation?— I     think     co-operation     between     small 
consumers  is  the  way  to  prevent  them  being  treated 
unfairly  by  any  middlemen  who  come  in  between  the 
coalowners  and  the  consumers. 

20.386.  With  regard   to   the  proposals  at   the   end 
of  your  report,   what  you   recommend,    as  I   under- 
stand, as  the  solution  of  the  industrial  difficulty  ia, 
I    think  it   is    fair    to   call    it,    a    scheme   of    profit- 
sharing? — Yes,  it  is  a  scheme  of  sharing  profits. 


20.387.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  very 
long  history  of  these  schemes  of  profit-sharing,   and 
with    the    very    many    experiments   that    have    been 
made? — Yes.     I    think    my    own    firm's    scheme    has 
worked   admirably  with  our  workmen. 

20.388.  You    know    that  these    schemes   have    been 
investigated  very  elaborately  by  the  Labour  Depart- 
ment of   the  Board   of   Trade? — Yes,    I   know   there 
have   been   investigations. 

20.389.  And    you    know    that    on    the    whole    more 
than    three-fourths    of    them   have   been    a    complete 
failure? — Most  of  them  have. 

20.390.  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  lover  of  theories? 
— I   am  a  lover  of  the   success  which   attends  prac- 
tice rather  than  the  anticipated  success  which  may 
attend  theory. 

20.391.  What  you     are     recommending     to     us     is 
something   quite    inconsistent    with    the   considerable 
body  of  practical  experience  which  has  already  been 
obtained? — I   do  not  think  so.     I  think  this  scheme 
is   calculated  to   obtain    good    results,    better    results 
than  are  obtained  at  the  present  time. 

20.392.  But    perhaps,    after    all,    I    should    not    be 
rude  in  describing  that  as  a  "  theory."     As  far  as  we 
know   and   as  far   as  practical  experience   has  gone, 
profit-sharing,    which    has    now    been    tried    for    50 
years,    has    not  produced,    in    the    vast    majority    of 
cases,    the   results   anticipated    or    the    results   which 
are   anticipated  by  you  here.     That  is  a   fact,   is  it 
not? — It   is  correct   that   there   has    been    a    failure 
from  one  cause  and  another. 

20.393.  Do   you    think   that,    in    view   of   that  ex- 
perience, the  miners  can  be  expected  to  throw  them- 
selves into  this  scheme  with  any  great  enthusiasm? — 
I  think  when  the  miners  realise,  as  I  hope  they  may, 
that  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the  soiling  price  of 
coal   for   the    percentage    of    profits    added    to    their 
wages,    they   can    secure   a  further  increase  in    con- 
nection with  the  economy  which  can  be  secured  in  the 
cost  of    production,    that   will  be  an    inducement  to 
them  to  accept  the  scheme. 

20.394.  I  put  it  to  you  that  that  is  a  prospectus 
which    nearly    every    profit-sharing    scheme    has    put 
forward,    but    that   the   results    have    nearly    always 
failed  to  realise  the  prospectus? — In  other  industries 
it  has  not  always  been   the  selling  price  which  has 
been  utilised  as  an  indication  of  the  percentage  which 
should  be  added  to  wages.     In  the  coal  trade  it  has 
been  the  one  factor. 

20.395.  That  is  the  factor  that  you  are  proposing 
to  abandon,   is  it  not? — No.     In  addition  to  paying 
rates  of  wages  on  the  selling  price,   we  propose  for 
the  first  time  to  give  to  the  men  an  added  induce- 
ment,   not   merely  to  secure  an    increased   price   for 
the   commodity   which   he   hopes  to   obtain,    but   also 
an  inducement  to  secure  economy  in  production,  and 
it  is   an   added  inducement  while   not  changing  the 
factor  on   which  his  wages  have  been  partly  based. 

20.396.  That  is  to  say,    it   is  the  ordinary  profit- 
sharing  scheme? — It  is   based,  of   course,   upon   pro- 
duction  and   prices   realised. 

20.397.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable    to    consider    the    past    experience    on    the 
subject.     One  cannot  feel  very  optimistic  about  the 
schemes  in  the  lights  of  what  we  know  has  happened? 
— I   do    not   think   the   experience    in    shipyards    and 
other  places  where  it  has  been  in  operation  is  of  any 
value     whatsoever     in     considering     what    ought    to 
actuate  one  in  the  mining  industry. 

20.398.  Still   experience,  such   as  it   is,   is  of  more 
value  than  no  experience  at  all.     However,  I  will  not 
pursue  that.     I  understand  from  your  proof  that  you 
think    the     proposal     of     the    chairman     and     some 
other  members  of  the  Commission,   which  they  have 
made   in   their   last   report,   that   the   owners   should 
receive  a  profit  of  Is.   2d.  a  ton,  too  low? — I  think 
that  profit  has  not  taken  into  account  any  questions 
which  ought  to  have  been  under  the  purview  of  the 
Commission. 

20.399.  We  used  to  be  told  by  witnesses  at  the  last 
enquiry  that  Is.   a  ton  represented   10  per  cent.  :    is 
that  correct  as  a  rough  calculation? — I  cannot  verify  I 
that. 

20.400.  If  Is.  2d.   a  ton  is  too  low,  you  want  the  i 
profit  which  is  put  as  the  basis  of  your  scheme  to  be 
more  than  Is.  2d.  a  ton? — One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
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if  there  is  only  a.  profit  of  that  amount,   it  stops  all 

deu'luiiineiit.     As  coal  h;is  to  bo  worked  from  <|.T|K>I- 

and    d<>eper    seams,    it    requires    much    move 

capital   in   tin1   future   to   work  coal   thiin  has  hitherto 

.•.•d  for  it,  otherwise  you  get  no  interest  on 

tin-    money,     ami    you    stop    all    i>nt<>rprise    and    all 

development. 

•Ji ).I01.  Wo     li.lvo    been     told     by     a     considerable 

number  of    witnesses   that  the  average  profit   in   tho 

i  ado  in  the  last  20  years  has  not  been  more  than 

!U.   .1  ton.     Do  you,  therefore,  propose  to  start  as  a 

with  an  increase  of  5d.? — I  do  not  want  there 

any    limit. n  ion   of   profits   arbitrarily   arranger! 

:te.     I  want  the  enterprise  and  the  develop- 

nf    the    industry   to   be   encouraged    by    leaving 

the  industry  quite  free. 

•jn.iii'j.  I  put  it  to  you  that  your  scheme  implies 
the  establishment  of  a  standard  rate  of  profit.  What 
I  want  to  get  at  is  what  you  think  that  ought  to  be. 
\\,.  know  that  you  think  it  should  be  more  than 
!.? — I  think  it  should  vary,  and  in  the  future  I 
anticipate,  that  anything  like  Is.  2d.  will  not  be  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  capital  which  should 
be  invested  in  the  industry. 

'JO.  103.  That  is  to  say,  you  propose  to  begin,  as  the 
foundation  of  your  scheme,  with  a  great  increase  in 
the  standard  rate  of  profit.  Is  that  so? — No.  1 
think  if  there  is  to  be  any  standard  rate  of  profit  it 
is  most  objectionable. 

'jii,104.  Is  not  the  phrase  "standard  rate"  your 
phrase  and  not  mine?  I  understood  there  was  to  be 
a  rate  of  profit  which  was  to  be  the  basis  or  the 
datum  line.  It  is  on  page  28,  paragraph  3,  I  think. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  bother  about  precise 
words  so  long  as  we  understand  the  scheme;  and  the 
<>  is  to  be  that  there  is  to  be  roughly  a  standard 
or  li:i-is  or  datum  line  of  profit? — Yes. 

20.405.  Your  proof  suggests  to  me  that  you   want 
that  basis  to  be  considerably  more  than  Is.  2d.  a  ton. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  reconcile  that  with  the 
fact  that  previous   witnesses   with  experience   in   the 
coal  trade  have  told  us  that  the  average  rate  of  profit 
is  not  more  than  9d.  over  a  period  of  years? — There 
may     have     been     periods     where     that     accurately 
describes  what  was  secured  in  the  industry ;  but  there 
are  a  great  number  of  new  factors  which  ought  to 
come   into  the  consideration   of   any   body   of   indivi- 
duals who  have  to  decide  questions  of   this   kind   in 
the  future.     First  of  all,  there  is  a  general  increase 
in  the  percentage   rate  which  money  secures  in  any 
investment    for    the    public    in    the    financial    world. 
There  is  also  the  case  that  more  capital  is  required 
than  has  ever  been  the  case  before  in  order  to  secure 
the   same   results,    and   there   is   also    the    important 
point  that   I  have  tried  already  to  make  that  more 
capital  is  required  in  the  future  in  development  than 
has    ever    been    necessary    in    the    past    in    order    to 
secure  tho  same  output. 

20.406.  I     am     not     disputing    your     explanation. 
Clearly,  th:s  may  or  may  not  be  justified.     I  merely 
want  to  get  at  what  you  propose.     I  understand  that 
tho  first  item  in  your  scheme  for  agreement  with  the 
miners    and    improvement   of    the    relations    with  the 
general  community  is  a  large  increase  in  the  normal 
rate  of  profit? — I  should  leave  that  to  the  accountants 
to  decide  according  to  the  position   and  situation  of 
the  industry  and  having  regard  to  the  times. 

20.407.  I  put  it  to  you  that  is  what  you   propose 
here.     With  regard  to  this  rate  of  profit,  do  I  under- 
stand that  supposing  a  firm  does  not  earn  the  standard 
fixed  in  any  one  year  it  is  to  make  up  its  profit  in 
the  subsequent  year  or  years  to  that  standard  before 
it  divides  profits? — It  is  an  average  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict. 

20.408.  Does  that  mean  really  a  guaranteed  profit? 
— It  would  mean  a  return  on  the  capital  before  the 
profit   is   ascertained   for  the  purpose  of   division   be- 
tween the  men  and  the  owners. 

20.409.  That  is  to  say,  there  >is  to  be  guaranteed  n 
profit  per  cent,  or  per  ton,  or  whatever  it  is,  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  apart  from  that  you  propose  that 
there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  upward  level  of  profit. 
Anything  above  that  is  to  be  shared  with  the  miners? 
— That  is  the  proposal. 


20.410.  Do  you   think   really   the  proposal   that   in 
the  (irst  place  there  should  be  a  guaranteed  minimum  ; 
secondly,  that  there  should  be  no  guaranteed  limit  to 
protect  tho  community — do  you   think  that  is  mitis- 
I'aeiory  from  the  point  of  view  of   tho  public?     Is  it 
not    a  case   of    laxing    tu    the    publie,    "   lload»   I    win, 
tails  you  lose"? — Not  any   more  than   has  hitherto 
obtained. 

20.411.  1  am  not  disputing  that;  but  I  say  whether 
it  has  obtained  in  the  past  or  not,  it  is  not  a  scheme 
uliini   a  public   body   liko  this  Commission  can  lend 
its  support  to.     Do  you  think  we  cun  support  a  scheme 
like  that--rthat  we  should  guarantee  you  a  minimum, 
but    that    we    should    have    no    guarantee    whatever 
against  an  unreasonable  increase  in  profits? — My  reply 
is  so  long  as  you  have  competition  between  districts 
and  between  the  firms  in  any  district  the  consumers 
will    be    able    to    obtain    the    commodity    on    terms 
satisfactory    to    the    community    as    a    whole,    and 
tho  industry   knows  that   it   does  not   pay   the   coal- 
owner  to  ask  a  price  for  the  coal  which  the  industry 
in  which  the  customers  are  engaged  tannot  afford  to 
give. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  should  like  to  be  clear;  is 
it  a  guaranteed  minimum  whether  the  colliery  earns 
i't  or  not? 

20.412.  Mr.   B.   H.    Tawney:     It  is  to  be  a  first 
charge  on  the  district,  to  be  made  up  in  subsequent 
years? — The  wages   will  be   a   first  charge   upon   the 
whole  district.       The  next  charge  will  be  the  rate  to 
be   agreed   upon   on   the   capital,    based   on   tonnage, 
v\hich  is  to  be  given  as  a  return  upon  the  eapital  in- 
vested in  the  industry. 

20.413.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :    May  I  interrupt  you 
there?      Supposing  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pay 
that,  nobody  guarantees  i*? — Then  the  capitalist  will 
go  without  any  return  on  his  capital. 

Mr.  li.  H.  Tatrni'y:  Kor  that  year.  But  before  he 
shares  profits  with  the  workmen  in  the  next  year  he 
has  the  right  to  make  up  the  standard  if  he  was 
below  it  in  previous  years. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  The  minimum  wage  "being 
retained. 

20.414.  Mr.    It.    H.    Tawney:     Before    the   Miners' 
Federation   have   a   right  to  press  for   any  share  in 
i  he  surplus  profits  of    a   good  year  the   firm  has  the 
right   to  repay  itself  anything   it  may  have  lost   in 
bad  years? — That  is  so. 

Sir  Adam  yimino:  The  district? 

20.415.  Mr.  H.  H.  Tawney:  The  district^that  is  to 
say  all  the  firms.     I  do  not  want  to  press  the  woid 
"guarantee,"  but  it  is  in  one  sense  a  guarantee.     It 
is  a  guarantee    against   this   surplus    being    used   to 
raise   wages  till  the   profit   which  was  not   made   in 
the   previous  year   is  made  up? — In   other   words,  it 
is   a    provision   to  enable    capital    to   be  maintained 
sufficiently  in  the  industry'  to  give  employment  and 
carry   on. 

20.416.  That  is   to  say  you   are  going  to  secure   n 
living  wage  to  capital  over  a  given  time? — You  arc 
going   to  give  a   return    if  the   industry  will    afford 
it. 

20.417.  And  above  that  you  are  going  to  give  them 
a   share   in  any  profits   which  the  trade   may  make, 
so   that   the  community  loses  both   ways? — The  com- 
munity,  except  through  the  shareholders,  which  will 
benefit  by  a  division   of  profits,  will   have  to  accept 
the   prevailing  price  of  coal    as   they  hitherto   have 
done. 

.  20,418.  Now  may  I  give  a  practical  instance  to  see 
if  we  can  understand  exactly  what  this  is?  We  had 
some  figures  put  in  some  days  ago  with  regard  to 
the  profits  made  in  the  September  quarter  of  last 
year  in  the  County  of  Durham.  I  think  they  relate 
to  42  mines.  Of  those,  19  were  making  a  profit  of 
between  3s.  and  6s.  6d.  a  ton,  8  were  making  a  profit 
of  6s.  6d.  a  ton,  which  were  reasonably  good  profits, 
were  they  not? — They  were  under  the  control  system 
hy  which  the  State  secured  the  whole  of  those  aggre- 
gate profits,  and  the  profits  did  not  go  into  the 
pockets  of  those  who  were  making  them. 

20,419.  I  am  not  concerned  with  that?— But  I  f»m. 
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20.420.  I  suggest  that  you  should  follow  my  argu- 
ment, and  you  can  state  your  own  views  afterwards. 
Do  you  propose  to  maintain  that  system  under  which 
the   State  takes   excess   profits?— I  think   it  is  very 
demoralising  to  everybody. 

20.421.  That  is   to  say   you    propose  to    aholish  it. 
Supposing  it  had  been  abolished  and  you  had  your 
standard  rate  of  profit  fixed,  say,  at  Is.  6d.,  do  you 
propose  that  in  the  case  of  collieries  which  were  earn- 
ing  6s.    6d.    a   ton    the   5s.,    the   surplus,    should    be 
divided  2s.  6d.  a  ton  to  the  men  and  2s.  6d.  a  ton 
to    the  colliery   owners    in   the    district?— I    am   not 
proposing    any    particular  percentage    of   division   of 
the    profits.     The   profits    would  be  divided  between 
the  men  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  coal  in 
the  district   and   the  capital   which   has   enabled   the 
industry  to  be  carried  on. 

20.422.  I    am   indifferent    for    the   moment   to   the 
question  of  percentage,  though  it  is  a  very  important 
one.     I   want  to   get   at  this:    supposing  you   found 
the    profits    to    be    Is.    6d.,    and    you    had    in    191 
collieries  making,  6s.  6d.   a   ton-  that  is   a  difference 
of  5s.     Do  you   propose  that  that  5s.   be  divided    in 
some    proportion  between  the   owners   and   the    men, 
supposing  your  scheme  had  been  in  operation  ? — Yes  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  big  assumption,  because  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  prevailed  in  September,  which  were 
quite    abnormal,   we  were   able   to    secure    from    the 
Neutral  Powers  an  export  price  which  varied  from  tho 
consumer's     price    by    many     shillings.       In     normal 
periods  of  time,  such  as  occur,  the  difference  between 
the  export  price  and  the  consumer's  price   at  home 
can    only    be    gauged    in    pennies.      But    under    the 
assumption    you    make    you    are    accurate    in    your 
suggestion. 

20.423.  There    were   collieries    making   as   much    as 
12s.  a  ton.     I  do  not  accept — and  perhaps  you  would 
not  accept- -that  the  profit  made,  abnormal  as  iFEas 
been,  is  quite  unparalleled.     Turn  your  mind  back  to 
the  South  African  war.    We  were  told  by  an  eminent 
coalowner,  sitting  where  you  are,  that  the  profits  made 
then  were  larger.     What  you  propose  then  is  that  any 
surplus  should  be  shared?— That  is  the  proposal. 

20.424.  Where  does  the  community  come  in? — The 
community  comes  in  by  the  natural  competition  which 
always  exists. 

20.425.  Is  that  not  really  "  theory  "  ?— No :  in  prac- 
tice it  works  out  absolutely  as  I  have  indicated.  Undue 
demands  are  not  made  on  the  consumer,  because  the 
different    districts    compete    with    one     another     for 
custom,   and  the  different  owners  also  compete  with 
one   another. 

20.426.  You   are   anxious  to   protect   the   consumer 
against  the  demands  of  the  miners.     You  say,   "  In 
the  interests  of  the  country  the  coal  industry  must 
continue  to  be  carried  on  under  private  ownership  so 
as  (1)  to  maintain  personal  initiative  and  enterprise 
and  (2)  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  consumer." 
You  propose  to  do  that  by  fixing  the  miner's  wage? — 
Yes,  and  in  many  other  ways,  I  believe  the  consumer 
is   protected    under    our   system    that    he    cannot    ba 
under  nationalisation. 

20.427.  You    propose   to   protect   the   consumer    by 
fixing  the  wages;  do  you  propose  to  fix  profits? — No; 


by  the  higgling  of  the  market  and  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment with  the  men  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange  these 
matters. 

20.428.  I   suggest  that  the  consumer,    if   he  wants 
protection  against  the  workmen,  also  wants  protection 
against   the   owners.     You   have   made   proposals   for 
the  former,  but  you  have  not  suggested  anything  for 
the  second? — He  has  the  same  protection  that  he  has 
always  had  against  the  coal  owner,  and,  considering 
the  average  interests  that  have  to  be  considered  over 
a  term  of  years,  I  think  he  will  see  that  the  prices 
have  not  been  unfairly  raised  against  him  in  the  past, 
and  he  will  see  that  they  are  not  in  the  future. 

20.429.  What   figures   have  you   in   your   mind? — I 
have  in  my  miijd  all  the  concerns  with  which  I  have 
been   closely   associated. 

20.430.  You   are   speaking     of     the     industry   as   a 
whole? — Speaking  of  the  industry   as   a  whole,   I  do 
not  think  the  percentage  which  has  been  secured  to 
the   capital    which   has    been    invested   is   as   good    as 
that  which  has  been  secured  in  very_  much  less  specula- 
tive enterprises  in  the  country. 

20.431.  That  is   why  you   want  to  begin   by   fixing 
a   standard    rate    of    profit? — The    idea   of    fixing    a 
standard  rate  of  interest  was  to  provide  an  essential 
advantage  in  the  first  instance  for  the  industry  and 
the  men;  they  should  be  given  a  good  living  wage. 

20.432.  Do  I  understand  that  the  object  of  fixing 
the  standard  rates  of  profits  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  men? — It  is  to  make  any 
scheme,  as  a  whole,  attractive  to  the  men  that  they 
are  .guaranteed  a  substantial  living  wage. 

20.433.  Do  I  understand  that,  in  order  to  attract 
workmen   into  the   industry,   it  is  necessary  to  raise 
the  rate  of  profit? — I  think  that  is  always  an  induce- 
ment to  good  work. 

20.434.  Do   you   really     mean   that  the   larger     the 
dividend  you  pay,  the  more  attractive  you  make  the 
industry  to  the  workmen? — If  he  is  going  to  secure 
a  division  of  the  profits.  • 

20.435.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  if  you  make 
the  workmen  anxious  to  increase  the  profits  and  share 
in  the  profits  with  the  owners,  that  the  workmen  may 
combine  with  the  owners  to  exploit  the  general  public? 

I  think  the  general  public  who   consumes  the  coal 

will  take  very  good  care  that  they  do  not  pay  more 
for   the   coal   than   the   industry    in    which   they    are 
engaged  can  afford  to  pay. 

20.436.  How  do  you  suggest  to  secure  that?     You 
have  suggested  no  protection  whatever? — Because  the 
consumer,  as  soon  as  you  raise  the  price  against  him, 
declines  to  become  a  purchaser. 

2Q,437.  The  ordinary  household  may  go  without  a 
fire  in  winter,  but  is  that  a  very  satisfactory  way 
of  bringing  the  men  and  the  coalowners  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty? — It  brings  them  very  much  up  against 
the  proposition  that  the  whole  of  their  livelihood 
depends  on  the  output  of  coal  and  they  will  take 
care  to  supply  at  a  price  which  the  consumer  is 
ready  to  pay. 

20,438.  Then  the  only  remedy  you  propose  is  that 
there  should  be  a  consumer's  strike? — That  is  it. 


(Adj-mrned  for  a  short  time.)' 


20.439.  Mr.  S.  H.  Tawncy:   I  need  not  trouble  you 
much    more,    Lord    Gainford.        The    practical   possi- 
bility of   introducing   this  plan   rests  upon   its  being 
accepted   by  the  miners? — Yes.     I  think  that  unless 
it   is   also   supported   by   public   opinion    generally — I, 
base    much   more   importance    upon    the   public   as    a 
whole  than   upon  one  of  the  interests  in  connection 
with  a  matter  of  this  gigantic  importance. 

20.440.  The   scheme   is  a   scheme   of   profit-sharing. 
Supposing   the   miners   do   not   want   to   join   in   the 
profits,  you  cannot  very  well  compel  them  to? — The 
miners  need  not  give  us  their  labour  unless  they  have 
some  arrangement  for  their  remuneration. 

2U,.i41.  I  see  you  say  that  if  any  scheme  of  joint 
control  is  introduced  the  owners  will  simply  stand 
out  of  it,  You  will  not  play,  so  to  speak,  if  you  do 


not  have  the  scheme  you  like? — I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  collieries  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given. 

20.442.  Supposing  the  miners  will  not  play  if  they 
do  not  have  the  scheme  they  like ;  have  you  anything 
to    offer? — I    always    think    in    each    district    we    are 
capable  of   making   our   arrangements  with  our  own 
men   for   the   benefit   of   the   industry   in  the  locality 
and   have   always  succeeded   heretofore  in   being  able 
to  do  so,  and  in  the  event  of  no  nationalisation  ar- 
rangement being  arrived  at  I  should  hope  it  would 
ho   possible   for  owners   and   men  to  agree   upon  the 
mefliod    of    remuneration    and    employment    in    their 
respective  districts. 

20.443.  This  Commission  has  arisen  out  of  the  fact 
that  you  and  the  men  failed  .to  agree  in  this  par- 
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licnhir.      Have    \oii    any   suggestion    as   to    \\hat    the 
.in   should   l>e  supposing  they  do  not 
Mcept    jrour   profit  sharing  scheme:'     Wo  arc  not    un- 
M-.isuiiali!.-    iinlu  i.lual ..    if    they    have  sttgp 
|iut.    lor\\ar<l     t»     us     which     ue    can     vnlrrtain.      We 
lil    ih.-it    this   .scheme   was   a   real   advantage   in 
di,-  interests  ol    tin-  men   herauso  it  is  based  not  only 
on   llu-  selling  price  hut  the  cost  of  production. 
U'n.144.  Do  you    think   so   still? — I    am    quite  sure 

•_M,  I  !•">.   Now   (hero  are  one  or  two  questions  about 

tlni   ownership   of   minerals.      You   are  in   favour   of 

ng    up   a  central   authority  to   intervene  in   the 

cat-o   of    mineral  owners   unreasonably   withholding    a 

rit;ht   in  work  or  obstructing  the  development? — Yes. 

•jn.llii.  Are  you  iii  favour  of  leaving  the  private 
OH  ner.ship  of  minerals  as  it  is  as  distinct  from  mines? 

An-  you  *pouking  in  my  own  individual   capacity, 
or  a,-,  repivM-iithig,  more,  or  less,  the  Mining  Associa- 
>!'  the  United  Kingdom:' 

177.  Let  us  have,  your  own  individual  opinion? 
_  I  have  never  been  opposed  necessarily  in  principle 
to  the  purchase  of  royalties  by  the  State  if  a  case 
could  be  made  out,  but,  speaking  from  experience, 
]  am  sati-iied  that  the  trade  i.s  not  suffering  owing  to 
tin-  fait  that  wo  do  negotiate  our  leases  direct  with 
royalty  owners,  just  as  it  is  being  conducted  at  the 
ptv.sciit.  time.  I  make  the  stipulation  that  if  that 
.system  is  to  continue  we  ought  to  have  compulsory 
pu\\<-rs  through  a  sanctioning  authority  in  the  way 
•uggested. 

_  1, 148.  You  mean  the  present  system  of  private 
ownership  of  minerals  is  not  very  inconvenient  to 
yon  as  a  coa'ownor?— No. 

20.41'J.  What  service  does  the  owner  of  the  royalties 
render  to  the  community? — It  is  under  the  customs 
and  laws  of  the  country;  it  is  his  property  just  as 
much  as  the  surface,  which  is  still  his. 

20.450.  That    I    quite    understand.     What   I   want 
to    know   is,    if    this   is    a   good   arrangement  or   not. 
Does  he   render  any   economic  service  to  the  mining 
industry? — You  have  had   evidence  from  the   royalty 
owners  on  that  point.     I  do   not  think  I   have   any- 
thing to  add  to  it. 

20.451.  Have  you  not  any  opinion  on  the  subject? 
— I   think  some  royalty   owners,   because  they  derive 
money   from   their    royalties,   take   a   keener   interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  men  who  are  working,  extract- 
ing the   coal   from   the  ground   than    they  otherwise 
might    do.     Apart    from    that    voluntary    effort    and 
interest  which  they  take,  they  are  perhaps  influenced 
by   the   fact   that  they  obtain   a   certain    amount  of 
income.     I    do    not    say   they   are    doing    any    direct 
service   to   the  country   in   respect  of   that   property 
more  than  any  other  property  they  happen  to  possess. 

20.452.  The  service  they  render  is  that  some  royalty 
owners  take  some  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  men. 
We   pay    some   royalty   owners  £20,000   a   year,    and 
others  £30,000  a  year,  and  one  £58,000  a  year.     Are 
not  these   rather  expensive  luxuries  to  maintain?     I 
suppose  if  they  were  purchased  by  the  State  we  should 
have    to    maintain    the    interest    upon    the    purchase 
money,  and,  from  that  point  of  view,  unless  you  are 
going    to    confiscate   property   without    paying    com- 
pensation from  the  nationalisation  point  of  view,  we 
are  not  losing  anything  by  working  under  this  system. 

20.453.  I     understand    the    object    of   your    profit- 
sharing  scheme,  or  one  object,  is  to  increase  the  out- 
put?—Yes. 

20.454.  To  offer  the  miners  an  incentive  to  produce 
more  coal? — Yes. 

20.455.  Do  you  think  he  will  have  an  incentive  to 
produce  more  coal  so  long  as  on  every  ton  he  gets  by 
strenuous  labour  anything  from  6d.  to  Is.  is  paid  to 
the  person  who  does  no  labour  at  all? — I  do  not  think 
is  has  an  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  amount 
of  physical  effort  made  by  the  miners  when  at  work. 

20.456.  If  a  certain  number  of  persons  make  large 
incomes   without   working   at  all,   is   not   that  a   bad 
moral  for  other  persons  who  are  working?  Might  they 
not    say:     "Why    should    we    work    hard"? — It    is 
exactly  the  same  thing  if  a  miner  receives  from  some 
relative  a  large  fortune  and  he  has  not  to   do  any 
more   work.     It   is   very   likely  the   miners   alongside 


of  him  may  I  eel  that  it  i»  rather  hard  they  have  tn 
work,  nnd,  with  regard  to  thoir  morn  fortunate 
brother,  thoro  ix  no  longer  any  necessity  for  him  to 
uml.  It  docs  not.  .ill.,  i  ML-  amount  of  physical 
ell, ,ri  they  put  forward  to  secure  a  living  for  "them 
Mil  |  . 

L'O,  T.7.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  mind  of 
tin-  miners.  T|,,.\  uro  not  merely  machines.  It  de- 
pends upon  how  they  think  they  are  treated? — They 
are  inllueneod  by  all  sorts  of  emotions  as  everybody 
else. 

-'0,-IW.  As  long  us  you  pay  a  considerable  sum  to 
anybody  who  does  not  work  you  can  pay  more  to 
somebody  who  does  work? — It  docs  not  retard  pro- 
duction. 

20.459.  It  does  not  obstruct  the  colliery  owner? — 
The  colliery  workmen. 

20.460.  Do  you   think  it  reasonable? — No  miner  I 
have  ever  come  across   who  goes   down   the  shaft  is 
going  to  say:    "  I  am  going  this  day  to  work  2  tons 
13  cwts.   rather  than  3  tons,   because  if  I   work   the 
other   7   cwts.    I   am  going   to  give  a   little  more,   a 
fractional  proportion,  into  the  hands  of  the  royalty 
owners."    Ho  does  not  think  of  that  when  at  the  face. 

20.461 .  I  do  not  suggest  he  does.     You  have  told  us 
already  the  royalty  owners  render  no  service  at  all, 
except  in  some  cases  they  take  some  interest  in  the 
well    being    of   the  workmen  ?— They   contribute   very 
largely  to  the  revenue  and  to  local  taxation  in  many 
districts. 

20.462.  They  contribute  to  the  revenue;  that  is  to 
say,  we  pay  somebody  £30,000  a  year  in  the  shape  of 
royalties    and    we    take    back  possibly   half,    possibly 
two-thirds  in  the  shape  of  revenue.     Why  should  we 
not  take  it  all  if  he  does  nothing? — Because  it  would 
be  confiscation. 

tS'i'r  Allan  Smith :  Before  dealing  with  the  Witness 
I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention,  Sir,  to  Section  2 
of  the  Act,  and  particularly  clause  (d)  of  the  first 
sub-section. 

Chairman:  AVith  regard  to  punishing  persons 
guilty  of  contempt? 

Sir  Allan  Smith:  Yes.  My  application  is  with 
reference  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  "  Daily 
News  "  of  to-day,  and  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you 
will  be  prepared  to  say  to  the  Press  that,  although 
we  show  no  desire  as  a  Commission  to  restrict  their 
activities  or  their  privileges,  still  there  are  some 
things  that  it  is  undesirable  they  should  do,  and 
whether  you  will  give  a  ruling  as  to  the  effect  of 
Section  2  of  the  Act  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 
The  article  which  is  in  the  morning's  "  Daily  News  " 
and  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  leading  article 
or  special  reference,  and  which  directly  bears  upon 
the  evidence  we  have  just  been  receiving,  is  this : 
"  Lord  Gainford'  put  the  owners'  position  in  very 
definite  form  before  the  Coal  Commission.  They  do 
not  believe  in  nationalisation.  They  contend  that  it 
would  be  costly  to  the  consumer,  disastrous  to  export, 
and  ruinous  to  certain  industries  dependent  upon  an 
economic  coal  supply.  But,  although  they  argue 
this,  they  are  not  opposed  to  nationalisation  as  a 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  for  it."  Then 
further  down  it  says:  "  But  the  mine  owners  must 
recognise  that  it  is  theiir  policy  and  tradition  that 
have  made  the  event  inevitable  " — that  is  to  say, 
the  nationalisation  of  mines.  It  may  be  the  mines 
are  going  to  be  nationalised ;  it  may  be  the  royalty 
owners  have  to  give  up  their  royalty  holdings,  but 
our  task  as  a  Commission  at  the  moment  is  quite 
sufficiently  difficult,  first,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
and,  secondly,  to  convince  the  general  public  that  it 
is  well  founded.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult  without 
comments  of  this  description,  which  I  submit  are  un- 
founded in  fact,  and  perfectly  unjustifiable.  If 
these  are  going  to  appear  from  day  to  day  presum- 
ably educating  the  public  as  against  the  report  this 
Commission  may  finally  bring  forward1,  it  will  bo 
intolerable.  I  suggest  it  is  only  reasonable  the 
privileges  which  this  extraordinarily  constituted  Com- 
mission enjoys  should  be  safeguarded.  The  only 
result  I  can  think  of  which  would  follow  any  further 
proceedings  such  as  these  is  that  neither  the  public 
nor  the  Press  shall  be  permitted  to  hear  our  proceed- 
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ings  upon  this  Commission.  I  therefore  suggest  that 
it  is  wise  at  this  stage  that  some  notice  should  be 
taken  of  this  article  and  some  construction  given 
with  regard  to  the  proper  effect  of  Section  2  of  the 
Act. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  May  I  address  you  upon 
that? 

Chairman:  Sir  Allan  Smith  is  only  drawing  our 
attention  to  it.  I  have  not  seen  the  article.  We 
have  received  very  great  assistance  from  the  Press, 
because  through  the  Press  our  proceedings  have  gone 
forth  to  the  world.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  think  the 
Press  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  very  accurate 
reports  they  have  hitherto  given.  I  am  sure  they 
will  take  notice  of  what  Sir  Allan  Smith  says,  and 
I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  there  will  be  further 
trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :  I  agree  we  should  try  and 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing  prejudicing  our  judgment. 
Here  is  a  circular  which  has  ben  sent  all  over  the 
country.  I  have  had  one  sent  to  me  in  Scotland.  It 
says:  "  State-owned  Industry.  This  problem  affects 
you.  There  is  grave  danger  that  the  principle  of 
nationalisation  may  be  established  by  the  Report  of 
the  Hoyal  Commission  on  the  Coal  Industry,  which  is 
due  on  June  20th,  before  your  views  have  been  made 
known.  Coal  first,  then  - — — — ?  The  industrial 
world  must  be  heard  on  the  issue.  The  coal  consumer 
is  entitled  to  ask :  Will  the  State  give  the  same 
individual  service  as  the  private  owner?  Will  coal 
cost  more?  The  industrial  world  can  see  that  no 
snap  decision  is  made.  By  writing  to  the  Press.  By 
appealing  to  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  By 
pointing  out  the  danger  on  all  occasions.  Please 
send  your  views,  or  apply  for  information  to :  Mr. 
Philip  Gee,  General  Buildings,  AldWych,  London, 
W.C.  2.  From  the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, they  (the  Miners'  Federation)  are  only 
in  for  this  scheme  as  a  step  to  something  far  worse, 
something  far  more  revolutionary.  The  confiscation 
of  all  land.  It  is  only  an  expression  of  opinion,  but 
I  think  they  want  to  control  the  sources  of  produc- 
tion of  all  industries.  I  think  they  want  the 
complete  control  of  the  coal  industry  for  themselves." 
Sir  Allan  is  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the 
newspaper  article,  but  surely  this  sent  out  by  private 
individuals  is  far  worse.  One  wants  to  guard  one's 
self  against  such  things. 

Chairman:  I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to  Sir 
Allan  Smith  and  Mr.  Smillie  for  drawing  attention 
to  this.  We  must  recollect  the  public  are  very 
interested  in  this  scheme  which  concerns  the  whole 
of  them.  Personally  I  find  some  of  them  helpful. 
Perhaps  it  is  good  at  times  to  see  yourself  as  others 
see  you.  I  am  sure  the  Press  will  do  all  they  can  to 
assist  us  and  not  embarrass  us.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
those  two  gentlemen  for  bringing  this  forward. 

Sir  L.  Chinzza  Money:  I  did  want  to  say,  as  Sir 
Allan  has  raised  this  matter,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  somewhat  with  what  Sir  Allan  says.  On  the 
other  hand  a  very  large  number  of  articles  on  the 
other  side  have  occurred  in  a  great  many  papers,  and 
in  addition  to  that  there  is  evidently  a  great  deal  of 
money  being  spent  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known in  circulating  pamphlets.  This  was  given  me 
at  the  door  and  one  was  given  to  each  person 
approaching  the  King's  Robing  Room. 

Chairman :   You  are  lucky.     I  have  had  none. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  They  obviously  come  from 
a  certain  source. 

Chairman:  I  should  like  them  to  go  to  a  certain 
source. 

Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    As  the  subiect   is  raised 
state    what    I    have    stated.     I    should    not    have 
mentioned  it  only   the   Daily   News   article  has  b-en 
referred  to.     This  is  a  greater  offence. 

Chairman:  The  moral  seems  to  be  to  stick  to  ihe 
paper  you  are  used  to. 

20,463.  Sir  Allan  Smith:  (To  the  Witness  )  I  will 
quote  from  this  article:  "  But  although  they  "  -that 
is  the  coalowners— "  argue  thus  "—that  is  to  say  that 
they  are  against  nationalisation—"  they  are  not 
opposed  to  nationalisation  as  a  policy.  On  the  con 
trary  they  are  for  it."  Is  that  a  fair  criticism 


of  the  evidence  you  have  given? — It  is  absolutely 
inaccurate.  I  should  rather  like  to  have  said  some- 
thing stronger,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  upon 
which  the  coalowners  of  this  country  are  unanimous 
it  is  that  nationalisation  of  the  industry  is  disastrous 
to  the  nation  and  as  all  patriotic  citizens  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  oppose  it. 

20,464.  On  page  20  you  have  a  statement  in  your 
precis  which  is  quoted  in  this  article  to  this  effect: 
"  I  am  authorised  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Mining 
Association,  that  if  owners  are  not  to  be  left  com- 
plete executive  control,  they  will  decline  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  industry,  and 
though  they  regard  nationalisation  as  disastrous  to 
the  country,  they  feel  they  would,  in  such  event, 
be  driven  to  the  only  alternative — nationalisation  in 
fair  terms."  Would  you  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  "executive  control"? — I  mean  if  a  mines 
manager  is  not  allowed  to  decide  for  himself  sub- 
ject to,  of  course  the  direction  he  may  receive  from 
his  directors  or  the  owner  of  the  colliery  as  to  what 
he  should  do  underground  in  regard  to  working  and 
developing  the  coal  and  to  take  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  the  men  for  whom  he  is 
responsible,  that  under  those  circumstances  the 
coalowner  would  not  accept  the  responsibility  or 
possibly  the  conduct  of  these  mines.  They  also"  feel 
that  if  those  powers  were  interfered  with  by  legis- 
lation the  property  for  which  they  are  trustees  would 
be  rapidly  destroyed  and  under  those  circumstances 
they  could  not  undertake  to  carry  on  a  policy  which 
is  going  to  destroy  the  property  for  which  thev 
are  trustees. 

20.465.  Is  that   the   sense  in   which   the   paragraph 
in   your   prfcis   was   framed   and  on   which   you  have 
given   the  evidence   you    have?— That   is    so. 

20.466.  Coming  to   this   next   question   of   the   pro- 
posals you   make  for  the   future   organisation  of  the 
coal   industry,    do   you    accept    this    scheme    as    it    is 
framed  or   are  you   putting   it   forward  on   behalf  of 
the    Mining   Association;  —I    am   putting    it   forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Association  as  a  contribution 
to  the  effort  which  we  think  is  due  to  meet  a  situ- 
ation   which    has    arisen. 

20.467.  Is  .this  your  opinion  as  well  as  the  opinion 
of   the   Mining  Association?— It   is   my  opinion   that 
this  scheme  would   work  well  if   it  was  given  a   fair 
trial. 

20.468.  Do  you   ask  the    Commission     to    consider 
reporting  in   favour  of  such   a  Council   as   you   give 
here?— That  is  what  I  am  asked  to  do  on  behalf  of 
the  Mining  Association,   and   I  also  commend   it  for 
whatever   ifc   is   worth   on    my   own   humblo   personal 
recommendation. 

20.469.  You    appreciate    the    result    of    your  cross- 
examination   this  morning   indicates   there  are  many 
difficulties   in    the    way    of    the    application    of    the 
Scheme,  which  have  not  been  considered?—!  do.     I 
cannot   undertake   to   say   this   scheme    is   necessarily 
a  perfect  scheme  in   connection   with   all  its  details. 
It   is   the   general   principle    in   connection    with    im- 
proved powers  for  securing  the  economic  production 
of  the  coal  that  I  think  will  commend  it  in  the  first 
instance,    and    in   the  second  instance   I   commend    it 
generally  on  the  broad   principle  that  it  extends  to 
the  men   an  interest  in   their  work  which   they  pre- 
viously have   not  been   given  when  wages  have   been 
influenced    by   the    prices  which  have    been    obtained 
for   the   commodity   which     they     secure     from     the 
minerals  in  the  earth. 

20.470.  Of  course,   you  appreciate  that  if  you  ask 
us  as  a  Commission  to  report  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
that  you  give  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  allow  the 
Commission   to  fill  in  the  details,   the   details   should 
appear    in    the  words   of    the   scheme?— It    is   quite 
psssible  there  are   a  good  number  of  loop-holes  left 
in    a   scheme    which   has    not    been    admittedly   very 
thoroughly    considered,    and   it    has    only    been    con- 
sidered,   of    course,    from    one    side.     If    the    miners' 
representatives  were  prepared  to  consider  a  question 
of   this  kind   which    is   put   forward  with    a   view   of 
trying  to  arrive   at  some  arrangement  on   a  mutual 
tooting  it  seem*  to  me  it  is  quite  possible  that  modifi- 
cations might  be  made  in  the  soherce  so  as  to  make  it 
mutually  acceptable. 
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L'O.lTI.  Do  not  you  tliink  tho  tiniu  luus  arrived  when 
MIH  ought  to  !«•  very  specilie  in  the  provisions  of 
your  scheme  in  onlor  that  the  Commission  may  reiilise 
what  you  intend  to  suggest?— I  intend  to  suggest 
thet-e  proposals.  I  admit  they  have  not  been  under 
Ilio  careful  scrutiny  of  either  tho  general  public  or 
of  tho  men. 

20.472.  Have  they  been  under  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  tho  Mining  Association? — It  has  been    under    tho 

nl  consideration  of  a  committee  which  was 
appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  Mining  Association, 
which  was  given  full  powers  to  deal  with  this  subject 

20.473.  Would  that  committee   with   the  powers  it 
•o  deal  with  the  subject  revise  this  scheme  and 

give  n  little  more  of  the  details  of  its  administration 
for  the  information  of  this  Commission? — I  am  sure 
they  would  bo  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind  that  is  in  their  power. 

20.474.  Chairman :  By  when  can  you  let  us  have  it? 
1     was  going  to  point  that  out  if  I  might.      Our 

organisation  has,  I  submit,  been  good  in  many  dis- 
tricts. Our  organisation  as  a  coal  industry  for  the 
1' nited  Kingdom  has  never  been  perhaps  fully 
developed.  When  matters  connected  with  the  coal 
trade  such  as  legislative  proposals  which  are 
•nig  to  affect  the  whole  trade  are  brought  forward, 
then  tin-  Mining  Association  is  called  together  to  con- 
sider proposals  of  that  nature  and  to  confer  with  the 
Government  from  time  to  time,  but  the  organisa- 
tion has  always  been  in  districts  in  connection  with 
all  wage  questions  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we  have 
settled  all  wage  questions  and  all  local  differences  in 
the  locality  concerned.  Now  if  we  are  to  go  back  to 
the  Mining  Association,  the  Mining  Association  would 
say  at  once:  "We  cannot  as  an  executive  of  the 
Alining  Association  deal  with  the  subject  unless  our 
respective  representatives  on  the  Mining  Association 
go  back  to  their  respective  districts  and  consult  them. 
That  takes  time  and  then  differences  of  views  occur 
between  district  and  district.  Our  representatives 
will  have  a  difficulty  in  any  short  period  of  time  in 
coming  to  any  decision  which  I  think  would  be  help- 
ful to  this  Commission." 

20,475.  Sir  Allan  Smith  :  Of  course  that  is  all  very 
well,  if  I  may  say  so.  We  are  not  subjected  to  the 
same  amount  of  latitude  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  time  as  your  Association  has  been  and  we  have 
to  report  by  June  20th.  If  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  on  a  scheme  such  as  this  and  fill  in  the  details, 
we  may  do  you  a  very  grievous  harm  because  we 
have  not  your  advice  as  to  how  you  think  your  scheme 
would  work.  Is  it  not  for  consideration  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  this  Commission  has  been 
itting  since  the  beginning  of  March,  a  special  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  colliery  proprietors  to  work 
out  this  scheme  a  little  more  in  detail  so  that  the 
Commission  might  be  in  a  position  to  test  its  value? 
—All  I  .see  that  would  be  possible  in  the  time  would 
be  for  the  various  districts  to  be  called  together 
and  to  be  asked  whether  they  would  authorise  a 
Committee  to  deal  with  this  subject,  each  one  ex- 
pressing, so  far  as  they  felt  inclined  at  the  moment, 
their  view.  You  see  where  we  are  to-day,  being  the 
21st  May. 

20.476.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  Committee  had 
received    full    power    to    present    this    scheme,    and, 
accordingly,  has  presented  it  on  behalf  of  the  Mining 

•iation,  and  you  have  expressed  it.  Surely  that 
Committee  having  full  power  to  present  the  scheme 
has  equally  full  power  to  work  out  the  details  so 
that  one  can  understand  this  scheme? — We  have  had 
the.  opportunity  of  conferring  with  our  respective 
districts  on  the  scheme  which  has  been  so  far  pre- 
sented :  and.  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  we  have 
been  pleased  to  proceed  with  it  upon  these  lines. 
I  feel  that  we  have  some  limitation  in  our  powers  in 
dealing  further  with  it  unless  we  consulted  our 
various  districts. 

20.477.  It   eomes   to  this.     The  Commission  has  to 
apply  its  mind  to  this  scheme  and  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion   whether   or   not   it    is   feasible? — That   is   so   in 
principle. 

'20.478.  Let  us  have  ,the  scheme:"  "The  wages  of 
the,  workers  in  each  district,  instead  of  varying  with 
the  selling  price  of  coal,  should  be  regulated  with 


'"''    '•"•;   l»   1 1,,,   profit,   resulting   from  the   ii.dui.trj 
n  that   di, tnct,"     What  do  you  mean  by  "  wage.  " ? 
Do    v.ii    mean   tho  standard  rat«  or  enrnini«.:>-Are 
JWU   referring  to  tho  nchome  as  drafted  on  page  28P 

20.479.  Yes.     I   wish   at  the   moment   an    interpre- 
tation of  tho  word  "  wages  "?— You  are  aoicing  me  in 
regard  to  the  first  paragraph  on  tho  top  of  pace  28? 

20.480.  Yes?-"  The  wages  of  the  workers  in   each 
istrict,   instead  of  varying  with  the  selling  price  of 

coal,  should  be  regulated  with  roferenco  to  the  pro- 
fits resulting  from  the  industry  in  that  district." 
What  is  your  question? 

20  481.  My   question    is   the   interpretation   of   the 
word  "wages.'r     Does  that  mean  the  standard   rate 
or  earnings?— The  total  aggregate  wages  should  vary 
-the  wages  would  bo  the  total  money  the  miners  will 
receive  under  the  scheme. 

20.482.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money.     Earnings?— The 
total  earnings. 

20.483.  Sir  Allan  SmM  :   The  earnings.    How  does 
that  compare  with  the  standard  rate  of  wages  referred 
to   in  sub-section  1   and   in  paragraph  2?— They   are 
guaranteed  under  this  scheme   which    proposes   that 
they  shall  vary;  a  minimum  standard  rate  of  wages 
which  is  to  be  fixed  by  machinery  in  conformity  with 
the    proposals    of   the    National    Industrial    Council. 
That  w  guaranteed  to  them,  the  next  step  before  the 
miners  can  secure  anything  more  is  for  items  of  cost 
to  be  ascertained  with  a  view  of  securing  what  will 
be   the  amount  of   profit  which   is  to  be  distributed 
subsequent  to  the  payment  which  will  be  the  return 
upon  capital  and  for  redemption. 

20.484.  May  I   suggest  that  you  follow  me  instead 
of  asking  me  to  follow  you,  and  we  shall  get  through 
much  quicker? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

20.485.  The  position   is  this.     The  wages  are  to  be 
regulated  from   profits   arising  from  the   industry  in 
the  district.     You  say  there  are  the  various  earnings 
of  the  workpeople,  and  these  are  to  be  regulated  by 
profits.     You   refer  to  a  standard  rate  of  wage,  and 
you  say  it  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  price? 

-The  standard    rate  of   wage  will   be  fixe'3  By    the 
Industrial  Council. 

20,456.  According     to    prices?— According     to     the 
value  which  they  attach  to  the  labour  in  each  district. 

20.487.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  the  past  these  wages 
have  varied  with  the  selling  price  of  coal? Yes. 

20.488.  In  the  future   they  will   vary   in  the  same 
way;   the  standard  rates  will  vary  according  to  the 
selling  price  of  coal  ?— The  standard  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Industrial  Council   will  have  regard   to  the  facts  of 
labour  throughout  the  whole  cotintry,  irrespective  of 
the  price  of  coal.     That  is  the  first  proposal. 

20.489.  May  I  take  that  point?     The  Durham  rates 
of  wages  are  going  to  be  fixed  by  certain  elements, 
and  one  is  the  state  of  labour  throughout  the  whole 
country,   not    Durham?— It  will    have  some   relation 
to  it.       T  apprehend    the  Industrial   Council   would, 
in  fixing  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  the  colliery 
district,     have     regard     to    the    different    conditions 
they   would  have  regard  to   the  different   conditions 
which  may  prevail  in  each  district.     If  you  take  the 
County  of  Northumberland  or  Durham  ;  nt  nnv  rate, 
I   am  speaking  for  Durham   more  especially,   houses, 
or  rent  equivalent,  is  given  to  all  the  married  men. 

20.490.  In  Durham? — Tn  Durham;  and.  in  addition 
to   that,  they   all  get   their  coal    free.     That  custom 
does  not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     It  is 
obvious  if  a  standard  wage  is  going  to  be  fixed  by 
the    Industrial   Council   they   should  have  regard  to 
local    circumstances  in   fixing    the   standard    rato   of 
wages  which    is   to  be  the   guaranteed  wages  of  all 
men  who  work  above  or  underground. 

20.491.  That  is  referring  to  a  minimum  or  standard 
rate?— Yes. 

20.492.  You  say:   "A  minimum  or  standard  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid   to  each  class  of  workman   in   that 
district,  and  which,  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer, 
should   be   fixed   by   machinery   to   be   set   un    in    con- 
formitv  with  the  proposals  of  the  National  Industrial 
Council."    T  understood  you  to  interpret  that  in  this 
way.     The  National   Industrial   Council  would  settle 
the  minimum  rates?— At  the  present  time  it  is  settled 
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bv  Statute.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  minimum  wage  throughout  the  whole  country 
should  not  be  settled  by  the  Industrial  Council  in  the 
same  way,  and  may  settle  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
in  other  industries  as  well. 

20493.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  the  National 
Industrial  Council  is  not  going  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind:'— I  have  not  heard  what  the  particular 
proposals  are.  XT  .  . 

20,494.  Have  you  read  the  Report  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference? — Yes. 

20  495  Have  you  not  seen  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  present  a  Bill  especially  with  regard  to 
minimum  wages,  and  a  Committee  is  to  be  set  up  to 
see  what  the  wages  are  to  be?— I  do  not  appreciate 

"  20/196.  It  is  not  a  question  for  the  National  Indus- 
trial'Council?— The  minimum  wages? 

20  497  Where  are  the  profits  made  in  a  company ; 
in  the  work  or  in  the  office?— They  are  made  in  such 
a  variety  of  directions  and  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
because  you  cannot  carry  on  a  colliery  without  attach- 
ing to  it  a  great  number  of  interests,  and  it  is  the 
aggregate  interests,  not  merely  the  difference  between 
the  oast  of  selling  coal  and  the  price  realised,  but  it 
is  also  the  margin  of  profit  which  may  be  secured  by 
other  interests  which  attach  to  the  colliery  operations. 

20  498  That  does  not  enter  the  question,  but  let 
us  leave  it  at  that.  What  other  interests  do  you 
refer  to?  Do  you  refer  to  where  the  colliery  com- 
pany owns  ships? — Yes. 

20.499.  Or  indulges  in  other  activities? — Yes. 

20.500.  Do  you  suggest  the  percentage  to  be  added 
to  the  miners'    standard  rate  should  vary   according 
to  the  profits  of  the  concern  as  a  whole?— I  think  it 
ought  to  vary  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  profit  obtained  in  connection  with  coal.     It  is  one 
of  those  difficulties  which  brings  in  complications. 

20.501.  I  suppose  you  can  suggest  a  case  where  the 
actual  coal  getting  might  be  carried  on  at  a  loss  and 
the  ship    owning    carried    on   at   a    profit,    giving    a 
substantial    profit    to    the   shareholders    of    the    com- 
pany?— I  have  a  case  in  point  in  my  mind. 

20.502.  In  that  case,  do  you  suggest  there  should  be 
no  bonus  given  to  the  miners,  or  do  you  suggest  the 
profits  made  in  the  concern  wholly  unconnected  with 
mining  should   provide   a   bonus  for  the   mining?— 
think  the  fair  way  is  the   profit  connected   with   an 
industry  so  diverse  as  shipping  should  be  separated 
from  the  question   or  what  is  a  profit  secured   upon 
the  coal  produced. 

20.503.  You   cannot   draw  a  hard   and   fast  line  as 
to  whether  the  profits  to  be  the  subject  of   division 
are  to   be   purely  the   profits   or.  losses  applicable   to 
the  coal  mining   as   an   industry  in   itself   in    a  com- 
posite form,  or  should  be  the  profits  of  the  composite 
activities  of  the  firm? — I  am  in  favour  of  an  attempt 
being  made  in   accordance  with  the  profits  realisable 
on  the  coal  produced. 

20.504.  The  profit   on  the   miners'    work   would    be 
referable   to    the    Coal   Department   and    not   to   any 
other  department? — That,   I   think,    is  the  best   and 
least  complicated  arrangement  that  could  be  entered 
into.          , 

20.505.  I    suppose   you  say    the    same    thing    with 
regard  to  investments  in  the  company  which  are  not 
referable  to  the  coal  produced? — I  think  that  would 
follow     unless    those     interests    were     really     closely 
associated  possibly  with  similar  colliery  enterprise. 

20.506.  You  carry  on  this  equalising  idea  from  one 
period  to  another.     You  maintain  the  standard  rate 
of  wages  during  the  period   of   no  profits,    and   then 
subsequently  you  pay  to  the  shareholders  the  profits 
they  have  lost  before  any  division  took  place  to  the 
miners.  Is  that  your   idea? — If  an    industry   in   one 
quarter   does  not  earn   sufficient  to  secure   a   return 
on  the  capital  or  an  insufficient  return  on  the  capital, 
then   the    subsequent    quarter    would    make   that    up 
before    a    declaration    of    profit    by    the    accountants 
which    was    divisible    to    the    shareholders    and     the 
miners. 

20.507.  If  that  were  to  continue  for  several  quarters, 
would  that  not   result   in  this,    that   there   would   be 
such  a  drag  or  debit  against  the  possibility  of  such 
division   in   favour   of   the   miners   that   they   would 


have  to  be  working  at  their  piece-work  speed  increased 
by  100  per  cent,  output  without  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  division?. — On  that  assumption, 

20.508.  Do  you  think  any  such  provision  will  induce 
any  set  of  workmen  to   put  forth  efforts? — Yes;   be- 
cause under  the  scheme  1  feel  positive  there  will  be 
a  margin  always  to  be  divided. 

20.509.  You  have  not  given  us,  and  we  cannot  there- 
lore  ascertain,  the  value  of  your  scheme.     Supposing 
you  give  us  the  particular  details  which  would  realise 
what  you  mean  upon  that.       We  cannot  fill  in  these 
details,  because  there  is  no  data  to  fill  them  in  by? 
—  One  can  always  illustrate  the  operations  by  figures. 

20.510.  To    illustrate  the  operation   you   say   here, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  bedrock  of  the  whole  question, 
that  the  proportion  div:'sible  between  the  shareholders 
and  the  miners  should  be  in  certain  quantities.       Of 
course,  if  the  proportion  is  anything  like  equal  that 
would   be  one  set  of   circumstances.       Supposing  the 
proportion  payable  to  the  miners  was  1  per  cent,  of 
what   was  to   go   to   the   shareholders,   that   would  be 
another  proposition  altogether.       If  99  per  cent,  goes 
to  the  shareholders   and   1    per  cent,   ito  the   miners, 
that  is  one  proposition ;  if  50  per  cent,  goes  to  each, 
that  is  another   proposition.     Which  proposition   had 
you    in    mind? — If    the    output    of    a     colliery    pro- 
duced,  say,  £100,000  during  the  course  of  a  year  for 
wages  and  profits,  I  assume  that  £60,000  might  go  to 
the  men  in   wages,  and  that  would  be  guaranteed  to 
them.     There  would  then  be  15  per  cent,   distributed 
to  the  colliery  interest  to  secure  a  return  on  the  capi- 
tal and  the  redemption   of  the  capital.      That  would 
absorb  £75,000  out  of  the  £100,000.    There  would  then 
be  left  £25,000  to  be  distributed  on  a  percentage  to  the 
men  who  had  earned  the  £60,000,  and  be  added  in  the 
form  of  a  percentage  on  this  basis,   and  the  balance 
which   would    bo   left   of  that   £25,000   would    lio  dis- 
tributed    to    the    shareholders,     the     capitalists,     to 
induce  them   also  to   take  an  interest  in  the  produc- 
tive efficiency  of   the  colliery. 

20.511.  That  is  exactly  leaving  out  what  I  want  ito 
get  at.     You   say   25   per   cent,    will   be   left,    or   any 
other  percentage? — It  is  merely  an  illustrative  figure. 

20.512.  The   figure    I    want    is    the    sub-division    of 
the  25  per  cent.     How  much  of  that  is  to  go  to  the 
miners  and  how  much  do  you  think  should  go  to  the 
shareholders? — I  think  the  idea  would   be  a  division. 
Whether   an    arrangement   could   be   come  to   on   the 
basis 

20.513.  What  is  the  division?— 12J  per  cent.  each. 

20.514.  That  is  50  per  cent,   of  the  available  three 
revenues  which  go  to  the  miners  and  50  per  cent,  to 
the  shareholders? — If  that  12J  per  cent,  appeared  to 
be  going  to  give  capital-  an  undue  proportion  having 
regard  to  the  interests  of  labour  and  the  interests  of 
capital,    then    I   think   that   proportion    ought   to    be 
changed   so   that   the   relative  distribution   should   be 
fair  between  the  interests  of  labour  and  the  interests 
of  capital. 

20.515.  Capital  in  your  scheme  has  already  15  per 
cent.? — No,  it  has  depreciation  included  in  that,  and 
that  might  work  out  to  be  7  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent, 
itself. 

20.516.  Capital  for  a  variety  of  reasons  has  15  per 
cent.     You    suggest    further    that    capital    might    get 
12^   per  cent,  which  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  available 
balance  and  the  other  50  per  cent,  should  go  to  the 
miners.     Then  you  say  that  might  not  work,  and  you 
might  have  to  suggest  a  scheme  where  you  give  40  , 
per  cent,  to  the  shareholders  and  60  per  cent,  to  the  ' 
miners? — The     proposal     under     the     scheme     is     the  ! 
division   of    the    proportions   should    be    a    matter   of  ] 
arrangement  in  the  district. 

20.517.  The    scheme    does    not    say    that?— That    is 
certainly  our  idea. 

20.518.  Let    us   have    it   that   way.        You   are   not 
going   to    give    a   certain    percentage    to    the    capital  : 
firms? — It  is  an  average  for  a  district. 

20.519.  The  division   will   be   a  district   division? — 
Yes. 

20.520.  That   district   division    would    apph-   to    nil 
firms  equally? — On  a  certain  basis— tonnage  probably. 
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L'l), ,'.'.'1,   You    c:iiuiot   say    whether   you    could    fix    n 
i    li  MHO   once   lived    uould    In-    maintained  • 
\ 

iak   us  to  accept  your  scheme  without 
:mv  !..  "i    il.it. i   what  is  really  the  bedrock  ol 

till'"     whole     scheme,      namely,      till       division      between      till' 

holders  and   tin'   miners? — The   |ini|mi  t  inn   of   the 
division    pa\;'i.!e   >n   out-  schema  is  to  be  n  matter  of 
ugemeiit   in   tin1  various  disli  ; 

-•upposing  you  have  small   Mini   unprofitable 
•  ics   in   I  he  district   and   several   large  ami   profit 
ahlc    collieries,    or    suppose   there    was    n    large    com  • 
biiiatinn   that    was  very   unprofitable  ami   .several   small 
ihle    collieries,    do   you    think    it    reasonable    the 
e   should    apply   to   the  small   collieries 
that   could   not    pay:1-     It   is  the  custom  of  the  district 
at   tin-    present    lime.     We   base    all    matters   in   con- 
nection  with   the   payment  of  wages   upon  the  average 
i  I    the   whole   county   area,    and    1    think   on    the   whole 
ii  has  worked  well  and  would  work  well  in  the  future. 

-4.   You     have    indicated    certain    cases    where 
collieries    have    none   on    working   coal    and    made   no 
return    to    tho    shareholders.       In    these   cases    would 
these  collieries  be  subject  to  the  average  increase  of 
'istrict  from  the  point  of  view  of  profits? — From 
lini  of  view  of  profits  so  long  as  they  continued 
to   pay  men   wages  they  would   benefit  in  the  margin. 
of  profit  of  the  whole  district. 

20. ">;>">.  Kvcu  although  the  company  was  actually 
making  a  loss? — Even  although  the  company  was 
actually  making  a  loss. 

L'O.. ">26.  Would  you  tell  me  why  it  is  you  have  at 
this  stage  suggested  you  should  turn  over  the  question 
of  fixing  wages  from  prices  to  profits? — Because  wo 
have  been  in  the  County  of  Durham  in  communica- 
tion with  the  men  with  a  view  of  securing  a  system 
by  which  the  men  would  have  a  direct  interest  in 
increased  production. 

20,527.  Was  that  prior  to  this  year  or  since  the  Com- 
Mti  was  appointed? — It  was  towards  the  end  of 
last  year  when  we  were  realising  in  connection  with 
all  the  increase  of  wages  they  were  receiving,  that 
diminished  production  was  being  secured.  That 
diminished  production,  unfortunately,  has  been  going 
(iii,  and  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Interim 
Report.  For  instance,  my  own  firm  have,  I  think,  the 
same  number  of  men  who  were  at  work  before  the 
issue  of  that  Interim  Report  and  they  then  were 
securing  about  800  tons  more  a  week  than  now  with 
the  same  number  of  men  which  we  have  employed  at 
the  present  time.  Comparing  those  men  with  the 
work  which  they  did  in  1911  in  similar  places  we  are 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  a  diminished  production 
of  about  L'O  per  cent.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  the  production  per  man  should  be  raised 
and  it  was  with  that  view  we  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  the  men  to  try  and  give  them  a  direct 
interest  in  increasing  their  output  per  man..  There 
was  a  scheme  devised  by  Durham  and  we  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  men  and  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  enter  into  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  men.  The  scheme  was  not  so  complete  in  form 
as  the  one  here.  We  indicated  to  the  men  that  they 
would  receive  a  percentage  of  the  profit  which  would 
be  ascertained  by  our  mutual  accountants  from  the 
hooks  of  nil  the  owner?  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Thar  was  as  far  as  we  got  in  connection  with  the  men 
the  trouble  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
'-od  in  the  whole  trade. 

28.  You  identify  this  increased  work  with  the 
profits  of  the  company?  You  ask  from  the  men  an 
increased  output?  If  they  gave  an  increased  output 
1  they  not  get  an  increased  profit,  whether  the 
company  was  making  a  profit  or  not? — There  must  be 
a  fund  from  which  they  get  their  profit. 

Ml.. ->L'<I.   Tf   the  district  is   not  making  a  profit   they 
do   not    get    their   balance?  -They  do   not  get   a  per- 
;<•  at  all. 

!0.  You  desire  at  the  same  time  they  should 
increase  the  output  whether  a  profit  is  made  or  not? 
— Certainly. 

20.531.  The  profit  being  made  by  the  company  and 
not  the  men? — They  get  their  wages  guaranteed;  then 
yon  only  get  a  certain  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
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20,G.'I'J.  My  point  is  you  wish  thorn  to  produce  tin- 
men-used  output  whether  ihn  company  is  able  to  rnnkn 
n  profit  on  the  increased  output  or  n  '  ainly, 

because  the-  increased  output    will  help  the  coM   of  pro- 
duel  ion   iit   once. 

'_><>..•>:«.  Yon  must  realise  with  regard  to  production 
and  con, umpi  inn  if  y,,u  produce  more  than  you  can 
sell,  the  pro  I,  ability  is  the  value,  of  the  article  will  go 
down? — Yes. 

M.  Would  you  not  agree  that  if  you  got  tho 
men  to  produce  too  much  tboy  are  doing  tho  best  thing 
to  reduce  the  profits? — No.  because  the  output  of  a 
collicr\  is  always  measured  really  by  the  demand. 

20,535.  Who  measures  it?— It  is  the  economic  law. 

20,53(3.  Who  measures  the  output? — Those  who 
receive  tho  demand  from  the  public  have  to  secure 
the  output  from  the  mines  with  a  view  to  meeting 
that  demand. 

20.537.  The   output   depends  upon    the    number   of 
orders  you  receive? — Yes. 

20.538.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  position  with  the 
position  that  you  wish  the  increased  output  from  the 
IM i  nes?     Because  you  help  to  secure  a  profitable  in- 

'  dustry  and  help  all  other  industries  if  you  can  secure 
a  profitable  industry.  If  you  do  not  secure  a  profitable 
industry  your  men  do  not  do  their  best  when  at  work. 

20.539.  You  restrict  the  production  of  the  colliery 
according  to  the  orders  you  receive? — That  is  the  way 
you  always  have  to  meet  a  supply  and  demand  which 
occurs  and  which  is  always  varying  to  a  slight  extent. 

20.540.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  you 
could  give  to  the  miners  some  inducement  to  increase 
their  output  without  reference  to  profits  at  all  and 
that  you  increase  wages  to  the  miners  directly  accord- 
ing to  the  amount    they    increase  their  output? — I 
should   always  be  prepared  to  entertain   any  scheme 
that  would  secure  that. 

20.541.  Would   it   not   be   more  simple   than   going 
into  a  complicated  arrangement  of  distribution? — The 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
increased  wages. 

20.542.  You   have   the   fund   out   of   which    to   pay 
the  wages? — Yes. 

20.543.  You    say   you    are    prepared    to    pay    extra 
if  you   get  an   extra  output,   therefore,   presumably, 
on  the  extra  output  you  have  the  fund  out  of  which 
to   pay  for  the   extra   output? — You   have   a  certain 
amount   of   capital   before   you   go    into   the   concern 
which  has  to  provide  the  wages  fund  with  which  to 
to  start  your  establishment. 

20.544.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  give 
the  working  miner  at  the  end  of  each  week  according 
to  output  some  sufficient  rate  of  wages  to  justify  him 
putting  his  best  into  the  work  ? — It  would  be,  I  admit, 
a   more   direct   appeal   than   is   suggested    under   the 
scheme,     but  it  would   be  a  greater    tax    upon    the 
capitalist  and,  after  all,  you  have  to  induce  capital  to 
enter  into  the  concern  with  a  view  to  securing  success. 

20.545.  If  you  have  a  system  which  would  give  you 
satisfactory     output,     would     your     difficulties    with 
regard   to  capitalists  disappear? — If  you  can  provide 
a   fund   out  of  which  such   moneys  could   be  paid    it 
would  be  an  added  incentive  to  each  individual. 

20.546.  Do  you  think  that  a  scheme  that  gives  to 
each  miner  at  the  end  of  each  week  an  added  sum 
for  output  is  preferable  to  one  under  which  he  has  to 
wait  for  a  month,  six  months  or  a  year? — Yes. 

20.547.  Chairman:   Have  you  in  mind.  Lord  Gain- 
ford,   the   number  of  districts  there  would   be?     You 
are  putting  forward  a  scheme  to  which  we  have  given 
very  great  attention,   naturally,   and  in  that  scheme 
you  say,  "  The  wages  of.the  miners  in  each  district, 
instead    of    varying    with   the   selling    price   of   coal, 
should   bo   regulated     with    reference    to     the   profits 
resulting  from  the  industry  in  that  district."     Will 
you  tell  me  how  many  districts  you  had  in  your  mind  ? 
— I  am   speaking  off  book.     My  impression  is   15  to 
20.     I  think  Mr.  Cooper  could  say  exactly  what  the 
districts  are  which  we  have  suggested.     In  our  scheme 
we   are  suggesting  they   should    be    those  established 
under   the    Minimum   Wage   Act. 

20.548.  Ixknow  that.     One  of  your  ideas  is  rather  to 
repeal  part  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act? — Yes.     That 
paragraph     is    intended    to    refer    to    the    existing 
Minimum  Wage  Act. 
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20.549.  I   thought   the    Industrial   Council    was    to 
settle  the  minimum  wage,  that  is  to  say,  going  by  the 
districts?— I  have  admitted  to  the  last  Commissioner 
the  Industrial  Council  does  not  propose  to  establish 
the  minimum  wage.     I  myself  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should    not,    but  I  was  told  the  Industrial    Council 
suggested  that  that  should  be  done  quite  separately 
from  any  other  work  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
them.     If  that  is  so,  the  Industrial  Council  would  not 
settle    the    minimum   wage  but  settle  the  standard 
wage. 

20.550.  You  mean  the  same  number  of  districts  as 
there  are  in  the  Minimum  Wage  Act?— That  was  the 
intention  of  those  who  discussed  the  scheme  with  me. 
Those  districts   named   in   the   Minimum   Wage    Act 
would  be  calculated  to  meet  the  situation. 

20.551.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   May  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  second  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of 
page  6  under  the  heading:   "  Illustration  of  Profits." 
I  think  you  argue  there  as  though  it  were  in  favour 
of  the  private  ownership  of   mines  that  the  profits 
have  in  the  first  place  been   uncertain,  and,   in  the 
second   place,    remarkably  low.     Is  that  so? — I   wish 
to  correct   an   impression   which   has   been   conveyed  t 
to  the  general  public  that  profits  in  the  coal  industry 
over  a  term  of  years  have  been  high  and  excessive. 

I  also  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission 
and  the  general  public  that  it  is  desirable  that 
private  enterprise  should  be  left  unfettered  if  capital 
is  to  be  attracted  into  the  industry,  because  it  is  a 
speculative  character  of  industry. 

20.552.  The   facts  are  as  I  stated  them,  that  the 
profits  are  uncertain  and  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
low.     Is  that  so? — They  are  speculative,  and  having 
regard  to  the  risk  which  is  run  they  are  not  high. 

20.553.  You    also    said    you    thought    the    Is.    2d. 
profit  per  ton  which  was  provided  by  the  Chairman's 
Report,   and   which  is  accepted  by  the  Government, 
is,     in     your     opinion,     insufficient — inadequate? — I 
think   it  is,   if  you  are   going  to  secure  any  future 
development. 

20.554.  Is   it   more  or  less,   this  Is.   2d.   you   were 
getting — I  do  not  mean  your  firm — but  the  industry 
was  getting  before  the  war? — The  Is.  2d.  judged  by 
an  average,  I  think,  of  five  years,  according  to  such 
figures    as   have   been    available   before   the    war,    is 
rather  more. 

20.555.  It   is  more? — I  believe  it  is. 

20.556.  You  could   answer  this  question  simply  by 
saying  it  is  more? — I  believe  it  is;   but  having  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  capital  to-day  it  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  situation. 

20.557.  I  know.     My  question  is,  is  it  more  or  less. 
Tt  is  more? — It  is  more. 

20.558.  Would  you  look  at  your  scheme  in  relation 
to    workmen's    wages   in    paragraph    3  on    page    28. 
(1)  The  workmen  are  to  get  a  minimum  or  standard 
rate  of   wage.     (2)  The   accountants  are  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  what  wages  are;  and   (3)  There 
is  to  be  a  minimum  reduction  on  profits  to  the  mine 
owner.     You   think    Is.    2d.    is    not   enough? — If   you 
want  to  see  the  industry  progress  it  is   not  enough. 

20.559.  That   is  to  say,   you   anticipate  that   who- 
ever  fixes   this,   these   qualified    accountants  will    be 
asked  by  your  side  to  put  up  a  case  for  more  than 
Is.  2d.?— They  will  put  up— 

20.560.  According  to  your  opinion  they  will  do  so? 
They  will  fix  what  apparently 

20.561.  I  ask  for  your  opinion.     I  thought  you  said 
in  your  opinion   Is.   2d.   was   inadequate.     Therefore 
I  take  it,  so  far  as  you  had  any  action,  would  ask 
for  more  than  Is.  2d.?— Certainly. 

20.562.  If  the  coalowners,  were  to   get  more  than 
Is.  2d.  what  balance  is  to  be  left  for  the  wage  earner 
and  where  is  it  to  come  from?— From  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  production,  which  to-day  is  very  excessive. 

20.563.  You   anticipate  a   fall   in  the  cost  of   pro- 
duction.     Is  there  any  other  source  from  which  you 
think  the  workmen  will  get  anything  after  you  have 
pot  more  than   your  Is.   2d.?— I  think  that  will  bo 
the    mam    source    for  the    increase    of   wages-    there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost. 

20.564.  Do   you    really    anticipate    that    an    excess 
profit  over   Is.   2d.   will   be  equivalent  to   a   fall   in 


the  cost  of  material,  or  something  of  that  kind? — I 
am  quite  sure  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  it. 

20.565.  You  do  anticipate  a  very  considerable  fall 
in  the  cost  of  material  to  the  mine  owner? — In  the 
cost  of  production. 

20.566.  Through    an    increased    output? — Through 
an  increased  output,  which  will  have  a  very  consider- 
able effect. 

20.567.  You   anticipate  that   increased   output  will 
result   from   this  incentive   given   to  this   scheme? — 
It  ought  to. 

20.568.  If  you  think  Is.  2d.  is  not  enough,  and  you 
want   a   much    more   considerable    incentive    for   the 
mine  owner,  what  margin  is  to  be  left  as  an  incentive 
for   the   workmen   under   the   scheme  of   division   of 
profits? — Under    the   illustration    which    I    have    just 
given  another  Commissioner,   if  you  had  £25,000  to 
divide  that  would  be  a  considerable  inducement  for 
the  workman  to  do  his  best  with  a  view  of  securing 
as  high  a  percentage  on  his  wages  as  possible. 

20.569.  I  refer  you  again  to  page  6? — Each  work- 
man  under  the   scheme   would   practically   become  a 
policeman    watching    his    neighbour    with   a   view   of 
trying   to  help  the  economic   production  of   the  col- 
liery. 

20.570.  You  do  not  anticipate  by  what  you  describe 
on   page   6   as   the   speculative  character  of   the   in- 
dustry, there  will  not  be  losses  in  the  future? — There 
are  certain  to  be  losses  in  individual  collieries,   and 
certain  to  be  periods  when  the  workman  will  have  to 
forego   any   very   large   percentage.     I   think  taking 
the  coal  trade  over  a  period  of  yeatrs  the  workman 
will  get  a  very  substantial  percentage  on  the  standard 
rate  of  wage  fixed  by  the  Industrial  Council. 

20.571.  You  express  that  opinion? — Certainly. 

20.572.  Will  you  contemplate  the  result  of  a  good 
year  following  a  bad  year?     Supposing  in  a  bad  year 
or    a   moderately    bad    year  of  trading   in    a   certain 
district  the  amount  of  profit  was  such  that  you  gave 
the  workman  his  minimum  or  standard  rate,  but  the 
shareholder    does    not    get    quite    the    whole    of    his 
minimum  allowance.       That  bad  year  is  followed  by 
a  revival  in  trade  in  the  next  year,   and  substantial 
profits  are  made.     You  suggest  that  that  profit  must 
in  the  first  place  go  to  make  up  to  the  shareholder 
what  he  did   not  get  in   the  previous  years? — I   do. 
May  I  answer  your  question  fully? 

20.573.  I    should    have    thought    a    short    answer 
would     answer    that? — No.      I     do     not    think    you 
appreciate  one  fact,  and  that  is  in  the  wages  which 
the  men  receive  a  very  much  larger  sum  is  involved 
than    in    the    percentage    given    to   the   shareholders 
which  is  comparatively  small  now.     The  wages  must 
always,  I  think,  be  about  eight  times  the  amount  of 
any  dividend  that  is  contributed  to  the  shareholders. 

20.574.  Does  not  that  accentuate  my  point?     Does 
it    not    mean    really    that    in    all    probability    in    the 
succeeding  good  year  the  workman  would  get  nothing 
out  of  the  profits,  and  the  whole  would  be  required  to 
make   up  the  arrears   on  the  previous  year? — No,   it 
means  a  very   small  balance  in  this  one  year  would 
quickly  refund   any   profit  due  to    the   shareholders, 
whilst  there  would  be  a  very  substantial  sum  left  to 
be  divided  amongs  the  workmen. 

20.575.  Would  that  occur  where  you  say  you  made 
a    profit  of    1-6  per  cent,    per    annum   in  your  own 
firm? — That   was   the    amount   divided    amongst    the 
shareholders,    but    there    were    provisions    made    for 
de.velopment  with   a  view  to  securing   future  profits 
out  of  which  the  workmon  get  the  benefit. 

20.576.  I  am  afraid  your  own  paragraph  has  rather 
misled   me.       Your  profit  is  only  1-6  per  cent.       If 
you   mean  you  did   make  a   higher   profit,    but   you 
applied  it  to  development  that  is  another  matter  ?•- 
A  certain   amount  of  money   is  always  spent  in  de- 
velopment   before    you    distribute   anything    to    thn 
shareholders.    I  want  to  point  out  the  shareholders  as 
such    in    this    period    only    received    that    rate    of 
dividend. 

20.577.  I  put  it  in  a  good  period  following  a  bnH 
period    there    would   be    no   incentive    to    the    miner 
to  work  as  he  would  be  working  for  a  dividend  for  the 
shareholders? — No,    he    would    not.      Tt   would    want 
a   very  little  sum   to  make   up  money  showing   any 
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on  capital  whereas  ho  runs   the  chance   oi 
Celling     u    considerable     advance     in     percentage    in 

.Iges. 

'78.  You  are  going  to  divide  the  whole  of  the 
piolit  in  future — it  i»  to  be  pooled? — Yes. 

20,07!).  In  tins  district  there  are  good  mines  and 
l..nl  nun.'-.  You  know  in  that  succeeding  year  <  I 
:i-;ide  I  lie  prolii  will  not  only  make  up  the 
cumulative  preference  dividend  to  tlie  capital  to 
the  man  but  it  will  make  up  the  cumulative  prefer 
ence  ilividond  to  the  bad  workman  or  badly  manngod 
mine:' — I  still  assert  tho  amount  would  be  really 
insignifi'-ant  in  the  whole  county  in  paying  the 
interest  due  on  the  capital  whilst  tho  amount  would 
have  been  very  substantial  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  profit  to  tho  men. 

•••0.  I  suggest  in  small  collieries  the  offer  would 
not  be  attractive  to  tho  worker,  but  destroy  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  mine  manager  or  worker. 
He  would  know  he  was  working  not  to  give  a  divi- 
dend to  himself  but  to  distribute  profits  for  badly 
managed  companies? — I  am  quite  sure  under  uhis 
scheme  private  enterprise  would  continue  and  the 
initiative  which  a  mine  manager  has  under  that 
system  to-day  would  be  maintained. 

20,581.  If  there  were  100  mines  in  the  district 
20  or  30  of  which  were  much  below  the  standard 
and  those  working  the  better  mines  knew  they  were 
working  to  make  up  the  losses  of  past  years  on  the 
badly  managed  mines,  what  then? — I  do  mean 
to  say  that  the  men  would  continue  to  put  forward 
their  best  under  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 

20.532.  The  mine  manager  would  put  forward   Lis 
best,   knowing   he   was   working   for   the   pool   in  his 
district  without  any  advantage  to  himself  and  his  own 
company? — He   has    many    other    things  to    influence 
him  to  put  forward  his  best. 

20.533.  It  is  the  argument  of  a  private  enterprise; 
the  thing  that  tells  is  the  profit  of  the  enterprise? — 
I  have  said  in  my  precis  that  it  is  not  gain  that  in- 
fluences men  to  do  their  best.     A  man  has  in  mind 
tiio  success  and  achievements  he  will  secure. 

20.584.  We  have  been  arguing  that  all  along.     May 
I  take  you  to  another  part  of  your  scheme.      You  say, 
speaking  for  the  Mining  Association,  that  you  agree 
with  the  Report  of  the  Acquisition  and  Valuation  of 
Land  Committee.        You    also  say   you   agree   to   the 
principle  laid  down  in   the  Report  of  the  Coal  Con- 
servation Committee.       You  do  not  expand  that.     Do 
you  agree  with  what  the  Government  has  done  in  pur- 
suance of  the  principle  of  the  Report  laid  down  by 
the  Coal  Conservation  Committee? — To  what  are  you 
referring  ? 

20.585.  The   Government  has  introduced   a   Bill   to 
carry  out  those  principles.     Do  you   agree? — Except 
so  far  as  they  may  be  modified  by  Mr.  Leslie  Scott's 
Commission    Report. 

20.586.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Leslie  Scott's 
Report.     The  Government  has  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment a  Bill  for  the  nationalisation  of  electric  power? 
—I   think  that   Bill   will   have   to   be   carefully   con- 
sidered.    I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  creation 
of  these  enormous  stations  is  always  going  to  bo  to 
the  advantage  of  industry. 

20.587.  Are  you  aware  that  Parliament  passed  the 
Bill   with  one  opponent? — Are   you   speaking   of   the 
third    read-ing? 

20.588.  The  second  reading? — I  am  speaking  of  the 
details. 

20.589.  Do   you   agree   with  the   principle? — Yes. 

20.590.  You  agree  with  the  principle  that  electric 
power  should  be  nationalised  in  this  country? — I  agree 
electric  power  should   be   so  arranged   and  developed 
as  to  secure  the  best  economic  results.       I  am   not 
personally  in  favour  of  nationalisation  of  even  electric 
power.     I   think    it   ought   to    bo   placed   under   con- 
siderable  Government  control. 

20.591.  Are  you  against  tho  Bill? — I  am  not  neces- 
sarily against  the  Bill. 

20.502.  You  know  it  nationalises  electricity?-— I 
know  it  takes  that  form.  I  am  still  of  opinion  there 
ought  to  be  the  best  provision  for  tho  distribution 
of  elect  i -icily. 

20.593.  Would  you  have  voted  for  it  or  against  it  if 
you  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons? — I  should 
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liko   to   have   tho  Bill    before    me   before   I    give   an 
answer. 

20,694.  You  say  the  coal-nwners  accept  the 
principle.  It  i*  upon  those  principle*  the  Govern- 
ment acted  in  framing  their  Bill?— F  am  in  favour 
of  Government  control  of  the  distribution  and 
management  of  electricity. 

20.595.  That  it>  an  experimental  industry  and  in  it* 
infancy,  and  coal  mining  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time? — It  is  very  useful  to  the  industry  with  which 
I  am  associated. 

20.596.  It    is  in    a    very    rapidly   progressive    and 
experimental    condition     according    to    one    of     the 
witnesses?— I   know   a   great   number   of   people   who 
have  utilised  this  power. 

20.597.  You   are   in   favour   of   national   control   of 
electricity,  but  not  in   favour  of  the  nationalisation 
of    coal? — I    am    certainly    not    in    favour    of    the 
nationalisation  of  the  mining  industry  of  coal. 

20.598.  But  you   are   with   regard  to  electricity? — 
Under  certain  prescribed  conditions. 

20.599.  With   regard   to   Mr.    Leslie   Scott's   report 
— have  you  read  it? — Yes. 

20.600.  Do    you    agree    with    the    creation    of    a 
sanctioning    authority? — Yes. 

20.601.  Do    you    know    the    composition    of    thai 
sanctioning     authority? — It     suggested     that     there 
should  be  Members  of  Parliament  from  both  Houses 
and  there  should  be  experts  added  to  it. 

20.602.  It  is  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses?— 
With  other  additions. 

20.603.  It  is  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses?— 
Yes. 

20.604.  Do    you    think    the    present    state   of    Par 
liamentary    business    and    with    the   'present    Grand 
Committees  that  are  sitting  in  the  House  it  is  prac- 
ticable that  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  should 
undertake  so  important  a  duty  as  what  is  suggested 
with  regard  to  the  coal  in  this  country? — I  do. 

20.605.  Do    you    know    of    many   occasions    lately 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  Parliamentary  business  that 
is  increasing   it  is  found   you   cannot  get  a  quorum 
for  the  Grand  Committees? — I  do. 

20.606.  Do  you   think  a  Committee  constituted   in 
this    way    is    a    businesslike    way    to    deal    with    this 
question  of  the  coal  industry  of  this  country? — Yes. 

20.607.  Why? — I    know  that   when    you    approach 
Members  of  Parliament  and  place  duties  upon  them, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  competent  men  from 
the  House  of  Commons  to  undertake  the  work. 

20.608.  Can    you    tell    me    any    similar    Committee 
which  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  duties  that 
are  specified  on  page  5  of  Mr.  Leslie  Scott's  Report? 
— I  cannot  recollect  one  at  the  moment.     I  am  still 
quite    convinced    that    men    sent    to    Parliament   are 
prepared  to  Help  an  industry  of  this  kind,  such  as 
suggested.     It  is  a  different  duty  which  is  suggested 
than  when  the  members  are  casually  called  upon  to 
go  to  a  Committee  Room  upstairs  where  the  proceed 
ings  are  taken  very  little  notice  of  by  the  Press. 

20.609.  You  say  that  although  they  have  to  have  in 
hand  a  mining  department,  and  the  department  has 
to  go  to  them  constantly  under  different  heads  under 
which  they  may  be  consulting  the  mining  department, 
including    the    establishment   of    an    insurance    fund 
with  regard  to  the  letting  down  of  the  surface? — It 
is  because  of  the  serious  character  and  definite  work 
to   be  given   them   that   they   would   respond   to   the 
call  of  duty  and  attend  to  their  duties. 

20.610.  I  have  as  high  an  opinion  of  Members  of 
Parliament  as  you  have,   but  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  you  think   it  a  business-like  sug- 
gestion that  an  authority  so  constituted  should  have 
the   Government   control  of    coal   in  this   country?— 
Yes. 

20.611.  You  think  it  is? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

20,012.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment. Do  you  think  this  Mining  Department  should, 
as  is  recommended  in  this  Report,  have  centralised 
under  it  all  the  departmental  duties  in  connection 
will)  mining? — I  do. 

20,613.  It  should  be  a  separate  Ministry?— I  think 
the  suggestion  in  the  Report  is  a  very  practical  sug- 
gestion. I  have  no  better  one  to  make. 
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20614  Mav  I   take  you   to  the  Post  Office     You 
comment  on  the  Post  Office.  .  May  I  ask  you  whether 
you  consider  the  Post  Office  is  efficient  or  not?- 

a  very  relative  term. 

20615  It  is  well  understood?— I  think  with  more 
money  at  its  disposal  it  could  supply  better  tacibtK 
to  the  public;   but,  having  regard  to  the  limitations 
under  which   it  acts,  I   regard  it  as  a   very  efficient 
service.     I  am  speaking  of  the  personnel  as  a .whole 
I    am    very  satisfied    with   the    work    and    with    1 
performances  of  Civil  Servants. 

20616  In  short  it  is  an  efficient  organisation ?— It 
is  as' efficient  as  it  can  be  under  the  limitations  which 
1  have  named. 

20  617.  Is  it  efficient  or  not?  It  is  possible  to 
answer  a  plain  question  with  "  Yes  "  or  ' 
Efficiency  is  a  relative  term.  If  you  want  to  have 
twelve  deliveries  of  letters  in  London  every  day,  and 
you  call  that  efficiency,  and  if  the  Post  Office  is  only 
giving  you  two  and  you  call  that,  inefficiency,  my 
feeling  is  that  two  deliveries  in  London  are  quite 
sufficient  even  although  the  Post  Office  might 
delivering  more  frequently.  It  depends  on  the 
services  which  you  are  asking  to  be  rendered  by  the 
Post  Office. 

20.618.  In  your  precis  you  say  that  the  telephones 
are  worked  at  a  loss.     Is  that  true?— That  is  true. 

20.619.  Do  you  mean  they   were  worked  at  a  loss 
tfhen  the  war  broke  out? — 1  am  under  the  impression 
that  they  were. 

20.620.  Are   you   aware   that   your  information     is 
inaccurate? — No,  I  am  not,  but  it  may  be.     I  know 
for  a  certain  period  they  were  worked   at   a  profit, 
but    that    period    finished    very    quickly    after     the 
acquisition  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  and 
recently  they  have  been  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

20.621.  I    am   surprised  that   you,    as   an    ex-Post- 
master-Gencral,  do  not  know  that  down  to  the  out- 
break   of    war    the    telephone   system    did    not    work 
at  a  loss? — I  accept  it  from  you.     I  know  they  worked 
at  a  profit,  but  I  cannot  say  down  to  what  date. 

20.622.  But  you  are  a  late  Postmaster-General.     Is 
'    it  not   unfair  to   reflect  upon  the  work  of  the  Post 

Office  and  to  state  that  it  worked  at  a  loss  when  it 
did  nothing  of  the  sort? — I  say  in  recent  years  it  has 
been,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  date  upon  which 
the  profits  diminished  and  the  loss  commenced. 

20.623.  These  are  the  words  you  used :  the  National 
Telephone   Company   gave   a   better  service   than   the 
Post  Office,  on  which  the  Post  Office  has  lost.     Is  that 
true?— Yes. 

20.624.  Well,  I  suggest  it  is  not  true.     May  I  point 
out  to  you  the  facts.     The  commercial  account  made 
up  in  a  commercial  way  for  the  year  1913-14  showed 
a   dividend   of   4-29  per  cent.     These  are  the   official 
figures    of    the    Department   of    which    you    had    the 
honour   of    being    the    head? — No    doubt    I    had    the 
figures  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  carry  them  in  my 
mind  after  leaving  office. 

20.625.  Are  you  aware  that   that   is   after   raising 
the    pensions    of    the    persons    taken    over    from   tho 
National  Telephone  Company  and  providing  £158,000 
for  increased    pay,    £243,000    for   improved    pensions, 
and  that  if  you  take  these  things  into  consideration 
— the  increase  in  pay  and   pensions— the  dividend  is 
equal  to  7'29   per  cent,  on  the  capita]    involved    for 
the  year  1913-14? — The  whole  of  my  case  for  private 
enterprise   is   that  those  costs   do   not  exist   under  a 
system  of  private  enterprise,  whereas  they  do   under 
nationalisation,  and  it  is  because  of  the  increased  cost 
which    is  necessary   to  the   system   of    nationalisation 
that  I  am  opposed  to  it  on  economic  grounds. 

20.626.  Are  you  opposed   to  pensions? — Not   under 
a    system   of    public    service;    I    think    pensions    are 
perfectly  right,   and  I  have  done  my  best  to  secure 
them. 

20.627.  Do  you   not  think   it  right   that  a  worker 
should  have  a  pension? — I  do. 

20.628.  Why  in  your  precis  do  yon  put  it  as  a  point 
against    nationalisation    that   people    would    have    to 
have  pensions?-  --Because  you  stop  all  reproduction  oc 


a  profitable  basis,  upon  which  alone  the  nation  can 
live  If  you  are  going  to  nationalise  the  industries, 
you'  destroy  investments  of  people  in  the  industry 
and  all  possibility  of  raising  revenue  to  enable  yo  T 
country  to  be  carried  on. 

20  629.  And  you  say  that,  although  the  Department 
over' which  you  had  the  honour  to  preside,  namely, 
the  Post  Office,  after  paying  pensions  and  raising 
wages  paid  4-29  per  cent,  on  the  capital?— It  secured 
a  very  profitable  monopoly  from  the  National 
phone  Company,  and,  of  course,  for  a  period  it  was 
able  to  carry  on  that  industry  at  a  profit;  but 
gradually  the  Government  system,  which  always 
means  increased  cost,  came  into  play,  and  that  prow., 
gradually  was  reduced,  until  now  wo  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  working  the  Post  Office  at  a  loss. 

20.630.  But  you  know  that  is  only  due  to  war  con- 
ditions     You  would  not  compare  war  conditions  with 
peace   conditions?— I    think    if    better    salaries    even 
were  paid  to  the  Post  Office  than  are  paid  to-day— 
and  I  think  there  are  a  great  number  of  officials  who 
might  bo  paid  higher— there  would  be  greater  losses. 

20.631.  Do    you    think    the    -postmasters    in    tovyns 
ought  to  be  paid  like  the  mines  managers?— I  think 
they  have  to  be  paid   in  accordance  with  the  duties 
they  arc  expected  to  perform. 

20.632.  Do  you  know  we  have  a  return  from  nearly 
one-half    of    the    mine    managers?      These     are     not 
selected   returns,   but  merely  those  that  happened  to 
be  first  examined,  and  they  are,  as  every  statistician 
knows,  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  whole.     They  relate 
to  1,700  mine  managers,  and  are  you  aware  of  the 
1,700    mine   managers,   leaving    out    of   account  some 
who  get  a  free  house  and  coal,  and  taking  what  they 
are    paid— they    are  employed    by    over    600   colliery 
companies — 73  per  cent,  get  salaries  of  not  over  i 

a  year?— I  take  it  from  you  that  those  are  the  facts. 

20.633.  Do   you  think   that   is   a  scale  of   payment 
which  is  likely  to  obtain  from  a  man  the  best  sort  of 
effort?     I  am    speaking   of   the   salaries   of    1919? 
presume  that  is  the  scale  of  salary  which  represents 
in  the  market  of  the  country  the  responsibilities  and 
the  services  which  are  rendered  by  these  men.     Most 
of  them  of  course  begin  young,  and  they  receive  incre- 
ments in  accordance  with  their  capacity  and  increased 
responsibilities  which  are  placed  upon  them. 

20.634.  I  thought  you  said  that  when  you  were  at 
the   Post  Office   you    wanted   to   put   up   salaries ?- 
think  some  of  those  in  the  highest  positions  get  inade- 
quate pay. 

20.635.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  mine  managers  are 
obviously    inadequately    paid,    because    although    tho 
cost  of  living  is  high,  we  have  1,251  mine   managers 
getting   £400   a   year   or  less?— They   have  had   very 
large  increments  during  the  last  year. 

20.636.  This   is   including    increments,    and   this    is 
1919.     If  I  gave  you  1913  the  figures  are  far  worse. 
Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  very  unsatisfactory  ?- 
Ae  long  as  they  are  satisfied,  I  do  not  think  it  is  for 
you  to  raise  the  point. 

20.637.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  very  dissatisfied? 
—If  there  is  dissatisfaction,  I  am  quite  sure  justice 
will  be  done. 

20.638.  You  have  been  the  head  of  a  public  service 
and  you  have  reproached  the  public  service  with  pay- 
ing bad  salaries.  Now  I  put  to  you  the  mine  managerr 
salaries.     You  say  the  salaries  must  be  right,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  mention  them  to  you,  because  the 
managers  must  be  satisfied.     Do  you  think  that  is  a 
reasonable   way    to    put    it? — You    have    to    arrange 
salaries  according  to  certain  considerations,  and  I  am 
neither  here   to  condemn   or   to  commend   any  parti- 
cular salary  paid  to  any  particular  mine  manager.     I 
think  as  a  rule  they  are  paid  in  accordance  with  tluir 
capacities  and  their   responsibilities. 

20.639.  And  you  think  that  it  is  a  sufficient  reward 
for   the   man    who   takes   the   great   responsibility   of 
managing  the   mine.     You   think   it  is  sufficient? — If 
you  give  me  individual  cases,  I  may  be  able  to  judge 
but  I  say  I  should  want  to  know  the  circumstanced 
of    each   case  «to    show    whether    a    man    was    in    my 
judgment  overpaid  or  underpaid. 
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ilu.    lint     hero    are    1,700    uodiery    managers    of 
i  ..'.,!  iiu  in.'  gri   ii^in-  limn   f  I  no  a  year.     I  put 
a  to  MHI  again  :    Do  you  think  that  is  satisfactory? — 
I   h.n'i-   no  reason   to  helievo  it  in  uusutisfuctory.     No 
ha\e   ipeen   given    to  nio   to  show   those  moil  arc 
underpaid. 

•ju,tiil.  Hut  you  knou  tlii>)  an'  agitating,  do  you 
not!  I  ha\r  not  ivivived  any  notice  ol  agitation 
nnh  regard  to  any  managers  with  whom  1  am  con- 
oerned. 

•IL>.  No  iloubt  yours  are  well  paid,  but  I  refer 
\oii  i"  moil'  ihan  our  hall  nl  the  whole  industry?— 
1  do  not  know  of  that. 

Ul.iil.'i.  It  lias  not  been  brought  to  your  uotice? — 
No. 

jo, ill  I.   You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  such 
lalaries   are   nm    sullu  HMH    reward  tor  such  a   respon- 
occupation:      1  have  not  made  that  assumption. 

Ul, <>!.>.  II  those  1'iiets  are  true,  do  you  condemn 
i  hem  I'—!  do  not  condemn  them  as  they  are  stated  by 
you. 

20, 6  Iti.  Do  you  believe  they  are  satisfactory? — 1 
have,  no  reason  to  beiieve  they  are  satisfactory  or 
un>ai  i>l;ictory.  1  take  them  as  they  stand,  and  I  have 
no  re-ason  either  to  condemn  or  to  oommend  them. 

L'U,til,.  Do  you  know  what  £400  is  worth  at  the 
value  of  money  before  the  war?  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  worth  now ': — It  can  be  calculated  out  in  various 
nays. 

-0,048.  It  is  not  worth  more  than  £250,  if  it  is 
worth  that? — With  regard  to  buying  some  commodi- 
ties, I  do  not  suppose  it  is. 

-U,(>49.  Does  not  that  appear  to  you  to  be  a  very 
unsatisfactory  rate  of  remuneration? — It  depends 
upon  the  Cervices  which  an  individual  is  called  upon 
to  render. 

20,ti50.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  \ery  likely  that  the 
State  would  pay  worse  salaries  than  thisr — 1  think 
to  attempt  to  standardise  under  classification,  which 
.s  the  system  for  all  Civil  Servants,  would  be  really 
disastrous  in  the  industry. 

20.651.  That    is    the    answer    to    another    question 
which  I   did  not   ask? — That  would  be  the   result  of 
nationalisation.      It    would    be    the   standardising   of 
these  classes  with  definite  wages  and  definite  salaries 
rising   by  increments  and  not   according  to   capacity, 
which   is  the  principle   which    exists    at  the   present 
time. 

20.652.  Now   if    you    were   the    Minister    of   Mines, 
would  you  arrange  a  standard  which  would  pay  men 
worse   than    this?     Can  you   imagine    a   Minister    of 
Mines    who   would    arrange    a   standard   worse   than 
this:' — I   was    always    in   favour    of   paying    well   for 
good  services. 

20.653.  If  you  were  a  Minister  of  Mines,  is  it  not 
certain   that  you   would   not  tolerate  this?— I    think 
I  should  be  loyal  to  the  people  I  employ  and  do  the 
best  for  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  1  do  not  condemn 
the  rate  of  pay  without  knowing  what  are  the  services 
whi:;h  individuals  are  called  upon  to  render. 

20.654.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
mines  were  nationalised  a  greater  proportion  o;  these 
men  would  get  a  rise? — I  cannot  say  that. 

20.655.  Do   you  not  think   it  is   very  probable?-  1 
cannot  say  that. 

20.656.  Now  to  come  to  the  coal  control :  In  answer 
to  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  I   think  you  said,  very  fairly, 
that  on  the  whole  you  thought  coal  control  had  been 
an  advantage  to  the  country? — I  thought  under  the 
circumstances    which  existed   it    was   necessary    there 
should  be  some  coal  control. 

20.657.  I    think    you    said    it    would    be   unfair    to 
compare    the  conditions   of   the   war   with    regard   to 
coal   in    peace  time  with    the  conditions   of   tho   war 
as  to  railways  in  war  time? — Yes. 

20.658.  Now   I   come  to    the   question    of    the  coke 
ovens.     In  that  connection  I  think  you  are  chairman 
of  the  Coke  Ovens  Proprietors'  Association  ?— Yes.  I 
hare  been  only  recently  appointed  to  the  position. 

20.659.  Are     you     aware    that     very     considerable 
additions  have    been    made   to    the    by-product    coke 
ovens  during  the  war? — Yea. 

20.660.  Do  you  know  that  that  was  due  to  Govern- 
ment   stimulation?- -Certainly    a    great     number    of 
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plants  wore  erected  under  the  influence  ol  tho  Oov»rn- 
mem,  and  a  diniru  to  produce,  ln>m  palm. In:  rouions, 
that  uhich  was  reipnrod  for  the  Government. 

20,001.  Do  you  know  that  nearly  3,000  coke  ovens 
added  between  1914-  10?—  Yea,  but  a  great  many 
\\.TO  arranged  for  before  tho  war 

-'(.,(Ri2.  Do  you  know  3,000  were  arranged  lor  in  that 
time:'-  After  the  war  broke  out? 

2<),ii03.  Not  arranged  for,  but  constructed  ? — My 
information  is  that  in  my  own  district  a  large  number 
of  these  were  in  process  of  being  erected,  or  plant* 
ran  being  prepared,  when  war  broke  out.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  all  those  3,000  are  not  attributable 
to  the  war. 

20,664.  Obviously  not  all  could  be,  but  I  suggest  the 
greater  number  wore?--It  may  be  so. 

20,U6o.  And  you  .ire  aware  that  special  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  connection  with  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty  to  enable  construction  to  go  on?— Yes, 
but  on  a  different  scale  to  that  of  the  collieries. 

20.666.  And    you    know    the    production    of    crude 
benzol    rose    from     19,000,000    gallons    to    34,000,000 
gallons? — I  take  it  it  is  so. 

20.667.  Do  you   not   think   that  it   is  a   very  great 
tribute  to  Government  enterprise  during  the  war? — 
I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  individuals  who 
patriotically    did   their    utmost   to   help    the   Govern- 
ment in  their  difficulties,  but  I  am  not  in  accordance 
with  you  that  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  capacity 

'  of  the  Government  as  a  Government. 

20.668.  What  else  is  it  to  be  attributed  to?     When 
war  broke  out  were  we  not  exceedingly  short  of  these 
by-products  owing   to  the   lack   of  private  enterprise 
in    this   country? — For   the   purpose   of   such    a    war 
as   we    had,    we    were,    but    it    was   through    private 
enterprise      that      these      enormous      quantities      of 
materials  were  secured   which   were  required   by   the 
Government,    and    procured    with    the    help    of    the 
Government.     For    instance,    my   own    firm   produced 
nearly  one  million  gallons  of  benzol   for  the  Govern- 
ment  from   our    coke    ovens    which   we    had    erected 
before  the   war. 

20.669.  I     am     not     reflecting     upon     Pease     and 
Partners? — No.     I   give  that   as   an   illustration.     It 
was    private   enterprise    which   secured    these   results 
for  the  Government  which  helped  them  through  the 
war. 

20.670.  Exceptional    illustrations    are    apt    to    be 
deceptive.     I  speak  of  the  country  as  a  whole  when 
I   say  that  these   industries   were  very   much  behind 
in  respect  of  German  intervention? — For  the  purpose 
of   supplying   materials   required   in   connection   with 
explosives  we  had  made  no  provision  for  such  a  war 
as  we  entered  into. 

20.671.  And  that  also   applied  to   other   industries 
such    as    dyes,     chemicals    and    so    on,    which    were 
allied    materials? — There    were   a   certain   number  of 
materials  which  we  supplied,  and  some  firms  secured 
their  requirements  from  abroad,  but  the  demand  was 
very  small  then. 

20.672.  But   in   regard   to   all   these   industries  pri- 
vate  enterprise   has  done   very  little,   has   it   not? — 
I  think  private  enterprise  has  been  far  ahead  of  any 
national  effort. 

20.673.  Is   it  not   the  fact   that  these  things  were 
pointed   out   by    writer  after   writer,    scientist   after 
scientist  and  economist  after  economist,  and  private 
enterprise  took  no  notice  and  did  not  establish  these 
industries? — On    the   other   hand    private    enterprise 
has     experimented.     Scientists     and     theorists     had 
theories  which  they  carried   out  in  the  laboratories, 
but  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  them  out  in  prac- 
tice.    You    have    to    make    practical    experiments   to 
carry    a    thing    to    success   and    that    has   been    done 
under  private  enterprise.     I  know  of  no  nation  which 
makes  the  same  effort  in  trying  to  secure  success  as 
wo  do  under  private  enterprise. 

20.674.  You  have  sneered  at  the  scientists,  but  was 
it    not   through    sneering   at   the   scientists   that   we 
were  left  behind? — I  do  not   sneer  at  the  scientists. 
I   want  to  encourage  them  in  every  possible  way. 

20.675.  I  thought  you   referred   in  rather  a  slight- 
ing way  to  the  theorists  and  scientists  who  worked 
things  out   on   paper? — You   were  condemning  prac- 
tical   firms    in    Ihis    country    because    they    had    not 
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produced  things  which  scientists  had  suggested  and 
which  were  things  capable  of  production  according 
to  theory. 

20.676.  But  they  had  worked  them  out?— They  had 
worked'  them  out  on  paper  and  in  the  laboratories, 
but  it  is  for  practical  men  to  put  them  into  operation, 
and    with    regard    to    all   these    paper    proposals    of 
scientists    and    theorists,    when    you    put    them    into 
practical  operation  and  experiment  with  them,   you 
find  all   sorts  of   difficulties  which   it   takes  time  to 
cure.     It   is   under   private  enterprise   that  you   are 
able  to  meet  the  situation   and   the   difficulties  and 
overcome  your  difficulties. 

30.677.  Are  you  unaware  that  all  these  things  were 
worked    out  on    paper,   and    that  great    factories  in 
Germany    and  elsewhere    were   turning    these   things 
out  at  a  great  rate  while  we  were  not  turning  them 
out?— I   am   aware   that   the   Otto  Hilgenstock  Com- 
pany had  ovens  in  Germany,  and  that  they  produced 
a    certain    number    of    by-products    and    more,     for 
instance,  than  the  Simon  Carve  had  done  in  France ; 
but    we    were    experimenting    with    our    ovens    and 
materials    in    this    country,    and    the    moment    the 
Germans  did  show  that  the  Hilgenstock  system  was 
a  better  system  than  the  Simon  Carve  we  at  once 
went  into  it,   and  we  have  developed  it  in  the  way 
you   have  described,  and   so   successfully   as  to   meet 
the  situation  created  by  the  war. 

20.678.  Were  you  not  aware  our  coking  coals  were 
imported   into  Germany   which   coked  them   and  got 
the  by-products,  and  we  bought  the  by-products  some- 
times" from   them   which   we  might   have   made  our- 
selves?— Yes.     They  applied   the  patent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  our  coke  in  the  retort  ovens.     They  had 
superior  bricks  to  us.     We  had  a  good  deal  to  learn 
with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  these  bricks  them- 
selves, but  we  are  now  able  to  manufacture  the  bricks 
ourselves  and  able  to  erect  these  ovens,  and  all  over 
the  country  by-product  ovens  are  being  successfully 
carried  on. 

20.679.  Is    it   not   the   fact   that   the   Ministry   of 
Munitions  employed  a  number  of  men  of  theory,  of 
whom  you  have  not  a  very  high  opinion,  and  under 
their  guidance  we  did  this? — Of  course,  Lord  Moulton 
was  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  us. 

20.680.  Therefore,   after   this   long  series   of    inter- 
changes  it  may   be  true  that   these    industries  were 
neglected    before    the    war,    and    under    Government 
auspices   they   were   magnified   out   of  all    knowledge 
during    the  war? — It  is   not   true  to  say    they  were 
neglected. 

20.681.  They    were    largely    neglected? — No.      The 
inducement  to  secure  these  retort  ovens  is  the  price 
obtained    for    the    by-products.      For    a    long    period 
before  the  war  the  by-products  obtained  such  a  poor 
price  in  the  market  that  it  was   not   a   commercial 
proposition,    and   no   nation   would   have  thought  of 
entertaining  the  idea  of  putting  up  by-product  plant 
with  a  view  to  securing  these  results.     Not  only  at 
one  time  was  tar  an  absolute  drug   in  the  market, 
but  the  price  of  sulphate  of   ammonia  fell   down  to 
£7,  and  at  such  prices  i*  is  quite  impossible  to  regard 
coke  ovens  of  the  retort  character   as  a   commercial 
proposition.      They   are  extraordinarily  expensive   to 
put  up,   costing  between   £2,000  and   £3,000  apiece. 
It  is  for  those  reasons  and  for  the  quality  of  coke, 
which    is    not    equal    in    the    view    of    most    furnace 
managers  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  other  kind 
of  oven,   that  any   delay  has  occurred  in  their  com- 
pletion and  erection. 

20.682.  Are   you   aware  the   Government   not   only 
stimulated  the  erection  of  coke  ovens  and  stimulated 
and  secured  a  larger  production  of  these  things,  but 
it   induced    the   farmers  to   depart   from   their   con- 
servatism,   which    was   like   the   conservatism   of   the- 
colliery  owner,  and  induced  them  to  use  sulphate  of 
ammonia,    and  so  made  a   market? — I   am   glad   the 
Board  of  Agriculture  did  something  in  that  direction. 

20.683.  Does  that  not  give  you   a  higher  opinion 
of  a  Government  Department  than  the  opinion  you 
expressed  some  time  ago?— -No. 

_20.<JS|.  ()„  pairo  23  you  say  my  friend  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  :itnl  myself  :ive  ill  favour  of  central  control. 
May  I  ask  from  what  part  of  the  proposals  we  put 


before  the  Commission  you  derive  that  opinion?— I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  general  assumption  from  the 
character  of  the  questions  which  you  ask. 

20.685.  Is    it    not    entirely    contrary    to    our    pro- 
posals?—If    it   is  contrary,  I   accept  your   view    and 
withdraw  that  suggestion. 

20.686.  You   have   made   a   great   deal,    as  I 

we  all  do,  of  the  importance  of  retaining  individual 
responsibility  in  the  mine  manager.  Do  you  know 
that  nothing  has  been  suggested  here  to  interfere 
with  clause  2  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act  as  to  the  direct 
personal  responsibility  of  the'  manager  for  the  safety 
of  the  mine?  Do  you  know  that  that  is  left  intact 
by  every  proposal  "which  has  been  made  ? — I  think 
there  have  been  several  proposals,  if  I  mistake  not, 
by  which  the  appointment  of  the  managers  would 
rest  very  largely  with  the  men,  and  I  think  that 
is  subversive  of  discipline  and  of  executive  authority. 

20.687.  I   do   not   admit   that   that   has   been    pro- 
posed,   but   if    it  had,    do  you   think  that   would   be 
more  subversive  of  discipline  than  what  Sir  Malcolm 
Delevingne  told  us  when  he  spoke  of  the  not  infre- 
quent  interference   of   the   directors   with   the   mine 
manager? — I  know  of  uo  cases  where  directors  have 
interfered  unduly   with   their  mine   manager   in   the 
matters   which   appertain   to   his    department. 

20.688.  But  you   are  aware  that  he  gave  evidence 
on  general  knowledge  which  even  you  do  not  possess, 
as  to  the  mining  conditions  of  the  whole  country? — 
I   am   not   a    Government   inspector. 

20.689.  If   you    heard    of    such    things    you    would 
condemn  them,  would  you  not? — I  should  think  that 
that   is  an  improper  course  for  directors  to  take. 

20.690.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  you  put  before 
the  Commission  of   keeping   intact  the  whole  of   Hie 
economic   organisation   of   the   industry    and  keeping 
intact,    for    example,    1,500    boards    of    directors,    do 
you  think  that  that  is  a  good  thing  and  that  they 
really    perform    a    useful   function? — Yes',    I    do. 

20.691.  Do  you   think  the  expense  of   maintaining 
them  gives  you  a  sufficient  return  in  the  economies 
of  the  industry? — I  think  it  is  a  better  system  than 
State    control. 

20.692.  I    think   you    would    agree    BO    far    at  any 
rate    with    those    who    had   given    evidence   like    Sir 
Hit-hard  Kedmayne,  that  our  mines  are  very  unevenly 
managed    from    cases   of    very   good    management  to 
cases  of   very  bad  management? — I  can  only  repeat 
my  illustration  of  this  morning.     If  you  have  a  lot 
of   sheep   going   through   a   gateway,   some   must   be 
last.      Y'ou    cannot    have   exactly    the  same    position 
in   regard  to  managing  one   colliery   and   another. 

20.693.  Do  you   not  think   if  you  took  one  of  our 
large   mining   districts  and  if  you   had   one  of   those 
districts  organised  under   a  capable   board   of   direc- 
tors,   in    which   you   function    the    very    best    brains 
of   the   mining    industry   of    that   district,   that   you 
would  raise  the  technical  level  in  the  district? — No, 
I  think  you  would  lose  that  personal  touch  between 
the    directors    and   the  management   of    the   concern 
which    is   vital   to   the   economic    production   of  coal 
in   the   national  interest. 

20.694.  But    why? — Because    the    moment  you    get 
large    groups    under    one    directorate    you    lose    that 
personal    influence    and   that    personal    touch    which 
in   this  world,    I   believe,    are  essential   to   successful 
enterprise. 

20.695.  I    thought    you    yourself    described    (I    was 
attracted    by    what    you    said)    the    value    of    really 
capable    men    earning    large    salaries — il     think   you 
instanced   a   case   of   £2,000   a   year   and   more — who 
instead  of  managing  one  mine  had  a  number  of  mines 
to  manajje? — Yes. 

20.696.  Is  that   a   good   or   bad   thing?— I  think   it 
is  a  good  plan  within  limitations. 

20.697.  Are  there  not  cases  where  there  is  a  very 
considerable    group    of    mines    under    a    very   capable 
man? — I  do  not  call  one  to  mind.     There  may  be  in 
South   Wales,   but   I  do    not  think   there  are   in    my 
district, 

20.698.  If  you   had   a   capable   man    who   is   ]>ni<l   i\ 
really  adequate  salary,  and  if  that  man  is  responsible 
to  a  capable  board  of  directors     the  best  experience  of 
the  district — do  you   not  think  you  would  get  better 
results  than  now? — No,  because  even  the  best  of  men 
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cannot  have  a   personal  insight,  and  oversight  over  a 

large   number   <a    rolhories.       His  capacity  as 

limned   likii  everyone  else's,   and  it  is  essential  that 

ho  .should   be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  everything 

thai    is  going  on  ut  all  'the  places  under   his   charge, 

and  ho  should  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  managers 

ie  i  <.lln  i  IDS  if  the  country  is  to  secure  the  best 

they   c.m    from   him. 

20,699.  I  have  only  one  other  thing  to  trouble  you 
with.  You  have  read,  1  take  it,  the  Report  which  the 
Oh;mman  ami  three  members  of  this  Commission  (one 
,,t  \\honi  lias  had  unhappily  to  retire,  Sir  Thomas 
l!o\den)  [11 1  seated  to  the  Government  and  also  the 
Majority  Koport  of  those  members  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  nationalisation P — Yes. 

<H).  Do  you  know  while  the  six  members  re- 
commemh'd  nationalisation  in  principle  without  going 
into  detail,  the  Chairman  and  three  other  members 
in  paragraph  9  made  this  recommendation:  "Even 
IIJHIU  the  evidence  already  given,  the  present  system  of 
ownership  and  working  in  the  coal  industry  stands 
condemned  and  some  other  system  must  bo  substi- 
tuted for  it—either  nationalisation  or  a  method  of 
unification  by  national  purchase  and/or  by  joint 
control,"  which  means  the  method  of  unification  by 
actual  purchase  or  joint  control? — Yes. 

20.701.  You  have  read  that,  and  you  realise  that  10 
out  of   13  members  of  this  Commission  as  originally 
constituted  have  recommended  a  change  of  system? — 
I  think  these  words  which  I  have  quoted  somewhere 
occur  in  that  Report  of  the  Chairman's  that  it  is  on 
the  evidence  given.     I  think  other  evidence  has  been 
given,    and  I  hope  evidence  will   be  produced   which 
may  show  that,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  with  a  certain  effective  voice  and  certain 
directions  being  given  to  the  men,  the  present  system 
of    enterprise    still    is  the    best   system    and    in    the 
interests  of  the  country. 

20.702.  And  it  was  in  spite  of  that  paragraph,  and 
in  spite  of  these  Reports,  that  you  wrote  on  behalf  of 
the  Mining  Association  that  "  if  owners  are  not  to 
lie  left  complete  executive  control,   they   will   decline 
to    accept  the   responsibility   of   carrying  on    the    in- 
dustry,   and    though   they   regard    nationalisation    as 
disastrous   to   the   country,  they  feel   they  would,    in 
such    event,  be    driven    to    the    only     alternative — 
nationalisation  on   fair  terms."     You   wrote  that  in 
sp;te  of  these  recommendations? — Yes,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already  explained. 

20.703.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  complete  executive 
control  "  in  this  paragraph  on  page  20  of  your  precis? 
Do   you   refer   to  the  technical   management  of   the 
mine,  or  do  you  refer  to  the  joint  management  of  the 
industry  when  you  say  complete  executive  control? — 
What  I  mean  by  complete  executive  control  is  that 
the  directors   and   their   managers   should   direct  the 
underground  operations  and  also  direct  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  commercial  transactions  in  connection 
with  carrying  on  the  industry. 

20.704.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  your  para- 
graph refers  not  solely  to  the  managerial  responsibility 
in  the  technical  sense  hut  also  to  the  conduct  of  the 
industry  in  its  commercial  sense? — Yes,  in  connection 
with  expenditure  and   all   matters    really     involving 
discipline. 

20.705.  So  that  the  Mining  Association,  after  ample 
consideration,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless 
it  is  left  in  effective  commercial  management  of  the 
mines,  it  is  driven  to  the  only  alternative  of  nation- 
alisation.    Is  that  the  true  interpretation     of    this 
paragraph? — I  think  so. 

20.706.  You  do  not,  therefore,  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  accepted  this  Clause  9  and  the 
other  parts  of  what  is  called  the  Sankey  Report,  and 
you  hope  in  giving  evidence  to  change  the  mind  of 
this  Commission   and   His  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  subject? — I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any- 
thing  I    may    have   said    may  have   made   some   im- 
pression.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or  not.     At 
any  rate,  really  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  this  Com- 
mission,   I    rely    mu<;h    more   on    the    feeling   of    the 
country  as  a  whole  in  connection  with   a  matter  of 
such  gigantic  importance  as  this  as  reflected  by  their 


representative*  in  the  House  of  Omniums  than  I  d» 
upon  the  action  of  the  (invcrnint'iit  in  u  situation 
such  as  it  wan  placed  in  a  few  week*  ago. 

20.707.  At   any    rate,    unless   you    can    retain    this 
complete    executive    control    of    the    industry,    which 
refers  not  only   to  technical  control   but  commercial 
control,    you    would    rather    have    nationalisation? — I 
think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  and  impracticable 
to  carry  out  the  working  of  the  collieries  under  any 
such   system    as   hog    been   suggested    by    those    who 
advocate  nationalisation. 

20.708.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
— the  mind  of  the  Association — that  the  million  men 
who  work  in  this  industry  are  not  ever,  so  far  OB  you 
are  concerned,  to  have  any  real  or  effective  voice  in 
the  commercial  control  of  the  industry  they  work  in? 
— I  have  told  you  and  I  have  told  the  Commission 
that  my  view  is  that  if  they  want  more  control  than 
they   can   secure   under   the   various   provisions   con- 
nected  with  the  Joint  Committees  and  Conciliation 
Boards  and  organisations  which  can  be  and  have  been 
set  up,  the  only  way  I  see  for  them  to  secure  it  is  by 
getting     direct     representation     on     the     managing 
authorities  of  these  companies. 

20.709.  As  shareholders? — They  must  come  in  with 
their  financial  interest  just  in  the  same  way  as  every 
other  director  must  possess  a  financial  interest,  so  as 
to  work  for  the  success  of  the  concern. 

20.710.  So  that  unless  men  become  shareholders  they 
are   not  to   have  a  voice  in   the  management,   com- 
mercially,  of   the   industry   for   ever? — That     is     my 
view.     The  industry  would  collapse  at  once  otherwise. 

20.711.  You  think  that  in  a  gigantic  industry  of 
this  kind  the  people  are  to  be  divorced  for  ever  from 
the  management  of  it? — No,  I  do  not  say  they  should 
be  divorced.     I  want  to  bring  the  management  into 
as  close  a  touch  as  possible  with  the  workers,  and  1 
believe  it  exists  now.         • 

20.712.  Would    you    doubt  whether  dissatisfaction 
exists? — I  doubt  very  much  that  it  exists  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  suggested  by  some  people. 

20.713.  That  is  to  say,  you  believe  the  miners  are 
satisfied  with  their  position  ? — No  man  is  ever  satisfied 
with    his    position.       They    want    to    advance    their 
position  in  every  direction  and  that  is  quite  legiti- 
mate. 

20.714.  But  in  the  long  lun  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  carry  on  an  industry  of  this  kind  which 
requires  the  hard  work  and  risk  of  a  million  men  of 
the  country,  unless  the  men  have  some  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  industry? — Unless  you  have  their  good- 
will  and   you   have   tBeir   confidence  and   they   have 
yours,    you   cannot   carry  on   this   industry    under   a 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

20.715.  But  if  you  have  not  got  that  confidence  and 
goodwill,  what  would  you  say?     If  you  could  be  satis- 
fied that  there  is  really  an  honest  desire  on  their  part 
to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  control  of  the  industry, 
would  you  then  concede  it? — I  do  not  believe  the  men 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  desire  to  have  that  executive 
control  which  is  suggested  by  your  question. 

20.716.  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  you  if 
ou  really  believed  that,  but  I  am  only  putting  this : 
f  you  were  satisfied  that  there  was  an  honest  desire — 

and  Mr.  Smillie  and  other  representatives  of  the 
miners  express  that  honest  desire — do  you  not  think 
that  is  a  very  serious  human  factor  which  you  have 
to  take  into  consideration  without  which  you  cannot 
proceed  in  the  name  of  common  sense? — I  do  not 
think  I  have  anything  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said. 

20.717.  Even  then  you  would  not  concede  it? — The 
men  themselves  know  well  enough  that  they  could  not 
carry  on   the  collieries   if  they   were   to  possess   any 
executive  control.     They  are  intelligent  men  and  they 
work   perfectly   well    and   reasonably   with    the   mine 
managers  under  the  rules  and  regulations  which  now 
obtain   in   the  various  localities.     When   I  have  said 
that  I  havo  practically  said  all  I  can.  because  I  am 
quite  sure  the  men  are  sufficiently  content  to  deal  with 
tlu-  situation  as  it  arises  in  mutual  confidence  with  the 
mine  managers  on  all  questions  that  really  affect  their 
welfare. 
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20.718.  Then    it   comes   to   this  that   they   are   too 
sensible  to  desire  nationalisation?— I  believe  most  of 
them  are  if  they  are  only  informed  of  the  true  facts 
of  the  position. 

20.719.  And    if    they   did   want    nationalisation, 
suppose  it  would  be  a  proof  of  their  lack  of  sense? 
It  would  not  be  a  proof  of  lack  of  sense,  but  I  think 
it  would   be  proof  of  lack  of  their  having  had   fall 
opportunity    of    ascertaining   the  true    facts  of    the 
position. 

20.720.  Mr.    Arthur   Balfour:    I    think  you    agree 
that  it  is  very  important  that  the  consumers  should 
be   protected  ?— Yes.     I    want   the    consumer    to    feel 
that  no  injustice  is  done  to  him. 

20.721.  And  if  at  any  time  there  were  such  large 
groups   of    private    ownership    in    this    country    that 
that   was   a    menace  to    the    consumer,    it    would    be 
necessary    for    the    Government    to    take    some    steps 
to  meet  that?— It  is  exactly  that  which  I  am  afraid 
of   in    any    proposals   of    unification.     You    will   then 
secure  by  amalgamation  of  large  concerns  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  squeezing   unfairly    the   consumers  of    fuel 
in    the    country    upon    which    the   industrial    welfare 
of   this  country  depends. 

20.722.  But  at  the  present  time  no  charge  of  that 
kind  can   be   brought  against  the  private  owners  ?- 
No,    the    private   owners    I    think   have    kept  within 
reasonable  limits  and   there  is  sufficient  competition 
so  as  to  secure  for  the  consumers  a  fair  market  as 
between    a    willing  seller   and    a   willing   buyer. 

20.723.  I    suppose   the    miners'    trade    union   has    a 
very    powerful    influence? — Yes,    the    most    powerful 
influence  which  has  been  ever  seen,  I  should  think. 

20.724.  And    particularly   so    when    combined    with 
the   Transport   and   Railway    workers? — Yes.     It    be- 
comes  almost   a   danger  to  the  State  when   it  is  en- 
deavouring  to   secure   its  own    wish    against  the   in- 
terest of   the  nation   as  a   whole,   and  under  a   force 
of  that  character. 

20.725.  Therefore  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that 
the  State   should   have  some  controlling  influence  in 
that     direction    to    protect    the    consumers    of    this 
country? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  suggest 
the  Industrial  Council  should  correlate  the  wages  of 
those   engaged    in   industry,    so   that  no  undue   pres- 
sure should  be   placed  upon  the  Government  by  any 
powerful    organisation    beyond    what    can    be   legiti- 
mately secured. 

20.726.  Collieries    do    fall    into    natural    groups,   do 
they  not,   in   the   coalfield  ?— They  do,   but  there  are 
often    very    great    differences    between    adjacent    col- 
lieries owing   to   underground    conditions   sometimes. 
It  is  attributable  to  great  faults  which  run  through 
stratifications  which  entirely  alters   the  character  of 
the  coal  in   adjacent  areas. 

20.727.  I  take  it  you   do  not  think,   under  private 
ownership,    there    is   a    possibility   of   further   advan- 
tageous  grouping ?— I  think  further  grouping  would 
become   dangerous  to  tlio   State,   at  any  rate  having 
regard  to  the  firms  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted. 

20.728.  But  you  would  not  consider  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  certain  poor  collieries,  that  is 
a  sufficient  argument  to  nationalise  the  whole  of  flip 
collieries  of  the  country? — No.     I  think  if  a  colliery 
is    not    being    successfully    managed,    because    it   has 
inadequate  capital  or  the  individuals  connected  with 
it  have  not  the  necessary  capacity  as  compared  with 
some  of  its  neighbours,   in  a  very  short  time  such  a 
colliery   like  that  may  be   absorbed,    and    perhaps  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  community,  by  one  of  its 
neighbours. 

20.729.  I    rather    gather    from    listening    to    your 
evidence  that  you  think  if  the  mines  were  national- 
ised,   you    would    reduce   the   efficiency    of   the   whole 
merely  to  help  a  few  poorer  collieries? — I  think  one 
of  the  ideas   is  that  you   should   carry   on   a  certain 
number  of  collieries  which  are  what  T  may  call  below 
the   margin    of   cultivation    and    prejudice   other   col- 
lieries  which   can   be   conducted   economically   and   to 
the  general  advantage. 

20.730.  You  are  aware  that  ballots  are  taken  from 
time  to  time  as  to  whether  strikes  should   take  place 
or  whether   the   Sankey   Report   should   1)6   accepted. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very  serious  question  with 
regard  to  ballots  of  that  kind  which  are  taken  that 


some  third  party  should  take  the  ballot  and  not  the 
parties  interested?— It  has  never  been  the  duty,  1 
think,  of  the  coalowners  to  interfere  with  the  method 
which  the  men  adopt  in  arriving  at  their  decisions. 
They  take  their  own  ballots  in  their  own  way.  I 
have  often  thought  the  questions  put  to  them  were 
put  in  a  somewhat  leading  way  which  docs  not  secure 
exactly  the  free  and  independent  view  of  those  who 
cast  their  votes  under  the  system  of  ballot  as  it  is 
generally  taken,  but  at  any  rate  I  think  whatever 
the  process  of  taking  the  ballot  may  be,  that  the 
process  ought  to  be  known  to  the  general  public,  so 
that  they  can  form  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
value  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  such  a  ballot. 

20.731.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  are  reaching  the 
time  when  the  State,  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer, 
should  take  a  ballot  of  that  kind?— 1  think  it  would 
be  resented  very  much  by  trades  unions  if  they  might 
not  take  a  ballot  in  their  own  way,  but  1  can  imagine 
in  the  interests  of  the  State  that  the  result  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  State. 

20.732.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  that  in  grave 
questions  of   the   kind   that   we   have   had    before   us 
recently  boys  of  16,   17  or  18  should  vote? — It  does 
seem   rather   absurd   that,   with   no   experience,   their 
voice  should   frequently   prevail   against  those  of  ex- 
perienced   men    who    have    worked    for    many    years 
underground,  and  have  had  much  greater  experience ; 
but  under  the  system  of  democracy  which  we  have  at 
present    reached,    with   equal   voting    power,    or   very 
nearly    equal    voting    power,    it    is    very    difficult    to 
refuse  men  who  go  underground  the  same  privileges 
as    their    neighbours,    and    I   do    not    suggest    myself 
that  there  should  be  any  legislation  to  prevent  men 
and  boys  recording  their  votes,   although   I  think  it 
is    important    that    perhaps    less    weight    should    be 
attached  to  their  views  to  that  which  max  be  attached 
to  the  views  of  experienced  mintrs. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Are  you  referring  to  ballots  in 
the  abstract  or  any  particular  ballot  I- 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Any  ballot  on  any  important 
matter. 

Mr.   Frank  Hodaes:    Thank  you. 

20.733.  Mr.    Arthur   Balfuur:    With    regard   to  the 
interference  with  wage  questions  by  the  Government, 
do    not   you    think    very    often    a    strike    takes    place 
owing   to   the   delay    which    occars    in    obtaining   the 
decision  in  a  Government  Department,  whereas  if  the 
matter  were  left  to  the  owners  .Mid  men,  it  would  be 
settled     much     more     quickly?   -If     you     have     the 
machinery  ready  to  you.'  hand  so  that  a  grievance  is 
at  once  attended  to,  I  think  that  prevents  dislocation 
of  trade.      Whenever  there  is  dtlav  in  arriving  at  a 
decision,    you    have    stiikes    and    dislocation    of    the 
industry  threatened.     I  do  not  tl'ink  undei  any  State 
system  you   are  likely   to  have  1-1-.  rapid  a   system   as 
you    have    under   the    arrangements    that    have    been 
mutually  suggested  between  the  "wners  atid  the  men. 

20.734.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there   are   a  great 
number  of   collieries  where  the  men   and   owners  are 
in   close    touch    and    agreement? — That   is   so,    and    I 
think  there  is  no  industry  where  the  owners  and  the 
men  are  in  more  friendly  relations  than  they  are  in 
most   collieries  of   the  country. 

20.735.  In  that  case,  would  it  not  be  a  fatal  thing 
lo  jump   from   that  to  a   completely   different  set   of 
conditions  under  nationalisation? — I  think  absolutely 
fatal. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Would  that  not  be  for  us  to 
reckon  up  without  asking  the  witness  whether  it  is 
wise  or  not? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  have  asked  him  the  question. 
Boforo  such  a  thing  is  done,  and  seeing  that  every 
human  being  in  the  country  is  interested  in  the 
whole  question,  do  you  think  that  a  referendum 
should  be  taken  of  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  think  that  this  is  a  ma* tor 
for  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  must  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Frank  Jlodijfi:  I  thought  this  Commission  was 
the  body  to  come  to  a  decision  on  that. 

Witness:  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  thai 
question,  I  should  say  I  believe  there  are  more 
objections  to  taking  a  referendum  than  there  are  in 
its  favour.  I  believe  the  proper  system  is,  through 
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•il     tin-    |ii-.i|i|i-     111     I  illlllrct  Kill     ttllll     i|ll.  they 

inch    need    till'    illli-l  I'on-iicc    nl     tin-    Stall-, 
.it!      Mr.     Aiilnii     liiilfinu  :      \\ouhi    you    be    pie 
i-i     I  ho    finiling    ol    a    referi-ndiini    il     il 
nero  i.il.i IK       I  sh.'iilii  sooner   prefer  in  leave   the  pai- 
liamcntai  y      ^\.-li-m      to      operate      than      to       hau> 
referendum.*  in  connection  with  matters  of  this  kind. 
.  :J7.  Without   Hie  question  of  nationalisation  of 
.    I---IIIL;    a    mailer    ol    oonsulora  ill.'    nii.iin-iit    in    a 
al    I'lert  I.MI  :      I    iln   not    think  on    u  quetition   of 
thin  kiinl,  without  the  mailer  Inning  hecn  considered 
l.v   ih"   i-  .nstitiiencioB,    it   is   the   duty  of   1'arliann  nr 
il   with  any  question  of  so  gigantic  a  character 
as  tin-  nationalisation  ol   the  country's  industries. 

IS.    ^  on     ha\i-     hail     groat,    political     i-xperieuce. 
Is  it   possible   to   divorce  polities  from    the  collieries 
minify    it    they    are    once    nationalised    and 
managed   by  tho  nation? — 1   think   not. 

•'N  On  page  28  of  your  proof,  when  you  are 
dealing  with  this  sclu-mc,  you  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  proportion  of  tho  amount  of  profit  between 
tin-  owners  and  the  workers.  What  do  you  propose. 
with  regard  to  that  profit,  as  regards  Income  Ta\- 
Is  Income  Tax  to  bo  deducted  first? — I  am  a  "raid  that 
the-  State  would  be  certain  to  desire  to  deduct  from 
tin-  profit  -  ascertained,  just  as  they  do  at  the  present 
moment  before  the  distribution  of  wages;  but  if  the 
would  forego  its  call  of  Income  rax  upon  the 
s  wages  and  leave-  them  only  to  pay 'Income  Tax 
in  the  event  of  their  wages  reaching  an  Income  Tax 
limit,  I  should  not  object. 

»'o,740.  It    has  been   suggested    to    us  that    a   good 

deal  of  coal  that  is  exported  from  this  country  might 

he  usefully  used  here.     Do  you  think  that  an  export 

duty  of  IK.  is  detrimental  to  the  country? — I  object  to 

tho    imposition    of    an    export    duty   on    coal    for  two 

reasons:    one  is  that   it    prejudices  certain  areas  un- 

ilnly    in   the   r..al    industry   and  assists  others,   but  it 

loos   this  -it   limits   the   area   of    the   Continent 

which  we  can  roach  in  competition  with  the  foreign 

competitors,    and    to    that    extent    it    diminishes    the 

wlr.eh  HO  an-  able  to  secure,  and  consequently 

•is   upon    the  other  industries  which    depend   on 

transport    service  oversea. 

'-'0,741.  To  come  back  to  the  wage  question,  do  you 
think  that  sooner  or  later  the  wages  that  are  paid  to 
the  miners,  or  indeed  to  any  class  of  the  community, 
nut.  to  como  out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
but  that  it  should  come  out  of  the  industry? — It 
should  come  out  of  the  industry. 

-".Til.'.  At  the  present  time  you  are  aware  that  it 
must  come  out  of  the  taxpayer  to  some  extent? — Yes, 
I  understand  there  is  a  deficit  anticipated  by  the 
icellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  is  to  come  out 
of  the  taxpayer  at  the  present  time.  The  Govern- 
ment has  received  numerous  protests  with  regard  to 
that. 

20.743.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Government  is  paying  a  large  portion  of  it? — The 
Treasury  inform  me  that  they  have  received  over 
i 7, 1 00,000,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  would  be- lost 
in  nationalisation. 

L'0.7 '  I.   Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  dangerous  practice 

•  mmence   paying   wages   to    any    worker    in   this 

country  out  of  the  taxation  of  the  whole  population? 

Fes,  [  object  to  all  these  subsidies,  because  I  think 
they  are  most  demoralising  to  the  industry  itself  and 
on  financial  grounds;  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  State 
cannot  stand  it. 

20,715.  With  regard  to  baths  and  drying  arrange- 
ments, would  you  approve  that  they  should  be  made 
compulsory?  My  experience  in  connection  with  baths 
is  very  limited  ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  look 
into  tho  matter  there  has  been  no  demand  bv  the  men 
for  baths  at  the  pit-head.  Where  baths  have  been 
erected  in  connection  with  now  cottages  most  of  these 
linths  have  been  abused,  and  utilised  for  other  pur; 
than  for  washing.  There  have  been  suggestions 
made  that  baths  should  be  put  up  at  central  positions 
-  sometimes  al  the  pit-head.  Tn  some  districts  I 
think  it  would  work  well,  but  where  men  are  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  inclement  weather  they  would  much 
sooner  go  home  than  they  would  walk  long  distances 
in  their  dry  clothes,  which  they  have  had  put  on  at 


tin-  |. n  head,  and  then  walk  home  in  rain  and  elect 
and  MM*,  .uel  r*acb  horn--  m  their  ordinary  clothe*, 

anil   louvu  then    pil   clothes  liehind   them.       I  hey    wonlil 

mll-h     |>Hi.   I      In    leach     home    Ml     II,.:,     pit    clothe,.         lint 

that  huniL-ihiiig  more  ought  to  be  done  in  securing 
ailei|iiatn  washing  urrangouif nUt  for  tin.  miner*,  and 
thai,  they  shoiihl  In-  niiliirci!  I.,  wash  nnuo  ti-.|\,  I 
think  would  he  ailmirahle,  and  ought  to  be  supported 
hy  Komi-  MI  ps  being  taken  of  some  kind  or  another. 
'I  lie  llonleii  Colliery,  for  example,  are  proposing  Ui 
en  it,  iiiininliatoU  central  laundries  and  central  batli« 
for  their  workmen.  If  they  will  utilise  them,  I  think 
this  sort  of  experiment  ought  to  be  followed  by  oth,  i 
lii  i, is  very  rapidly. 

20,74(i.  l)o  you  not  think,  in  view  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  experience  in  bathing  arrangements,  we 
ought  to  educate,  not  only  the  miners,  but  all  the 
workers  of  this  country  into  having  a  bath  at  their 
works  and  going  home  in  dry  clothes:'- I  would  not 
necessarily  say  at  their  works.  I  think  you  ought  to 
try  and  educate  them  in  the  system  of  washing  at 
their  own  homes  and  having  a  proper  hot  and  cold 
»ator  supply  iii  their  houses;  but,  jf  course,  tho 
espouse  is  considerable;  and  as  the  cost  of  building 
houses  is  equivalent  to  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  ton  of  coal  raised  to  add  to  Jhat  cost  by  hot  water 
arrangements  would  add  very  materially  to  the 
imposition  on  the  trade  if  it  were  made  compulsory. 
I  think  these  facts  ought  to  be  before  the  Commission, 
I >ecau«e  it  is  an  item  of  expense  which  is  really  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  the  housing  question,  which 
must  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  basis  and  dealt  with 
separately. 

20.747.  That  would  not  be  a  recurring  expense  for 
ever.     It  might  happen  one*  or  twice? — I  think  that 
the  cost  of  housing  is  so  considerable  now  that  the 
expense  would  probably  be  permanent. 

20.748.  If    it    were   decided    that    they    must   have 
baths    and   must   have    drying    arrangements,    would 
you  approve  of  the  Income  Tax  Authorities  allowing 
the   expenditure   to  be   put   against    revenue  spread 
over,  say,  five  years? — I  should  like  to  see  anything 
done  which  would   encourage  the  creation  of   public 
opinion   in   favour  of   baths,   but   at   the  same   time 
I    always    hesitate   to   commit    myself   in    connection 
with  special  advantages  being  secured  in  connection 
with    revenue,    because    when    you    get    one    special 
advantage  for  one  purpose  there  are  so  many  others, 
and  the  Revenue  suffers. 

20.749.  If  it  were  made  compulsory  that  baths  mutt 
be  taken,  do  not  you  think  it  would1  be  reasonable  to 
limit   it   to   men   of    25    and    under   or   even    20   and 
under? — I   think  that   is  very  difficult.     I   am   quite 
sure  that  the  young  men  are  keener  about  swimming 
baths  than  the  older  men,  and  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  use  any  baths  that  are  put  into  houses  or 
placed  at  the  pit  head. 

20.750.  Do    you    realise    that    if    the    mines    \\ere 
nationalised  the  penalties  under  the  Mines  Act  would 
disappear,     because     one     Government     Department 
would    not    bo   inclined   to    sue  another   Government 
Department? — I    think    arrangements    ought    to    he 
made  that  the  penalties  should  exist,  no  matter  what 
the  system  is. 

20.751.  Another  important  question  is  the  question 
of  distribution  of  coal  through  City  Corporations  or 
District   Councils.     A    witness   suggested   to    us    that 
that  was  a  perfectly  feasible  scheme  and  would  reduce 
the  cost  of   distribution.     Do  you   agree  in   that? — 
I    am   not   very   sanguine   that   a   large   Department 
created    of    Corporation    employers    with    very    good 
horses  and   very   good   lorries,   such   as  Corporations 
always  feel  it  essential  that  they  should  possess,  would 
deliver  coal    any   more  cheaply   than    is  done   in    tin- 
present  competitive  system  of  merchants. 

20.752.  Regarding    the    question    that    Mr.     Webb 
asked  you  with  reference  to  the  arrangements  about 
new  capital,    and    so   on,    surely   all    those   questions 
could     easily     be     provided     for     by     a     competent 
accountant  'like   Sir   WJlliam    Plender? — That   is   my 
impression. 

20.753.  There    is    no    difficulty    in    arriving    at    an 
agreement  with  the  mine  workers  on  those  questions!-' 
—I  think  not. 

20.754.  We  have  been  every  day  in  various  agree- 
ments in  our  businesses? — Yes. 
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20,765.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Requests  Com- 
mittee, to  which  some  reference  was  made  by  Mr. 
Tawney,  does  not  decide  any  question  unless  it  is 
unanimous? — Mainly  these  Committees  do  not  decide 
matters;  they  consider.  But,  of  course,  all  questions 
vi'hich  under  the  rules  are  under  appeal  to  the  Con- 
ciliation Board  are  decided  ultimately;  but  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  questions  upon  which  only  confer- 
ences take  place,  but  that  is  an  agreement  with  the 
men  under  the  rules  which  they  and  the  owners  have 
agreed  to. 

20.756.  With   regard   to   the   workmen's  compensa- 
tion commititees,  they  also  do  not  decide.       If  they 
disagree,  the  person  has  to  go  to  the  County  Court? 
— They   are  an  executive   body   only   when   they   are 
unanimous. 

20.757.  With    regard    to    the    national    councils,    I 
take  it  that  you  do  not  mind  who  fixes  the  standard 
wages  or  the   minimum   wages  so   long  as  somebody 
fixes    them.        You    iare    not    tied   to   an    ^industrial 
council? — I  am  not  tied  to  the  industrial  council  or 
any  other  tribunal,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  when 
an   organisation   of   that   kind   was   put   forward,    it 
should  be  sufficiently  representative  of  the  nation  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

20.758.  With  regard  to  the  Is.  2d.  profit,  is  it  not  fair, 
when  you  consider  the  capital  that  has  gone  into  the 
industry  since   1914? — There    are  two    considerations 
which  I  think  are  always  lost  sight  of  in  connection 
with  this  mat/ter:    One  is  that  the  Is.   2d.   is  based 
upon  profits.       Now,   there   are   a   large   number   of 
concerns  in  which  there  had  been  nothing  but  losses. 
Those  losses  are  never  taken  into  the  total  account 
before  the  ascertainment  of  the  profiits.       It  is  the 
profits  only  which  come  into  the  calculation  and  not 
the  losses,  and  then  there  is  also  this  point,  which  I 
think  is  very  seldom  sufficiently  realised,  that  there  Is 
always  lying  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the 
colliery  a  large  amount  of  capital  which  is  dormant. 
Take,  for  instance,  my  own  firm :   We  calculate  that 
we  have  generally  something  like  £600,000  which  at 
the  moment  is  not  earning  money.     It  is  money  being 
spent    for     future     developments,    and     while     those 
developments  .are  going  on,   it  is  yielding  no   profit, 
and  if  you  take  any  particular  period  you  will  find 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  money  being  spent  upon 
which,  up  to  a  given  date,  there  has  been  no  return 
whatsoever,  and  the  Is.  2d.  does  not  provide  interest; 
we  should  regard  it  as  capital  with  a  deferred  yieldin" 
capacity. 

20.759.  Regarding  the  minimum  wage  scheme  under 
your  proposal,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  fair   that, 
whereas  the  mine-worker  would    be    paid    his    wage 
whether  the  trade  is  good  or  bad,  that  under   those 
circumstances  the  owners  should  have  their,   what  1 

call,  minimum  interest  on  their  capital  made  up? 

That  seems  to   us  to  be  a  fair   proposition,   because 
the  standard   wage   is   guaranteed   to  the   men,    and 
therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  carry  on  the  industry 
profitably,    you    must   have   some   kind   of   return   on 
capital,  or  otherwise  there  is  no  inducement  for  any 
development  work  or  progress  to  take  place. 

Mr.  E.  H.   Tawney:   Would  you  ask  him    if    the 
standard  wage  is  guaranteed  against  production? 

20.760.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  I  am  asked  to  ask  you 
the    standard    wage    is    guaranteed    against    pro- 
duction?—It  would  be  left  entirely  .to  the  industrial 
committee  to   decide   whether,    having   once   fixed    a 
standard    wage,    circumstances   justify   its   alteration 
subsequently.     I  can  imagine  that  it  would  be  fixed 
for  a  considerable  period  at  a  time. 

20.761.  In    the    Industrial    Council   or   some   other 
authority  ? — Yes. 

20.762.  It  is   suggested    to   you    that,    because    the 
electric   light  undertakings   of   this   country   can    be 
nationalised,   it  is  a   reasonable  thing  that  the   coal 
mines  shall   be   nationalised.     Surely   the  production 

t   electricity    is    a    much    more   simple    affair    than 


mining  coal? — Of  course  it  is,  because  in  connection 
with  electricity  everybody  wants  to  be  treated  alike 
and  to  secure  a  supply  on  similar  terms.  That  is 
one  of  the  advantages  which  can  be  put  to  the 
national  side  of  an  industry. 

20.763.  With  regard  to  the  post  office,  it  is  suggested 
that  it  made  a  profit? — That  is  the  telephones  in  one 
year. 

20.764.  Taking  the  whole  undertaking — post  office, 
telephones    and    telegraphs — and    really    finding    out 
what  is  the  capital  employed  in  the  post  office,  which 

does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  clear,  is  there  any  profit? 

There  has  hitherto  been  always  a  loss — not  always,  but 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  working  of  the  tele- 
graphs.    The  telephones  I  have  already   dealt   with. 
They   were  carried  on   for  a  short  period   after  the 
absorption  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  at  a 
profit;  they  are  now  losing  money.     The  postal  ser- 
vices up  to  the  time  of  the  war  were  always  carried 
on  at  a  profit,   and  under  the  system  of  the  penny 
post.     With  regard  to  the  penny  being  increased  to 
lijd.,  the  advantage  in  that  has  been  more  than  met 
by  the  increased  cost  of  labour  which  has  now  to  be 
paid  to  the  employees  of  the  post  office,  and  the  profit 
hag  vanished. 

20.765.  Again,  have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
extent   to   which   houses   have    been   erected    by    the 
owners? — I  have  been  given   a   return. 

Chairman :  I  am  afraid  we  must  go  into  this  in 
the  morning,  because  a  number-  of  the  gentlemen 
here  have  an  important  interview  with  the  Coal 
Controller  at  5  o'clock,  and  it  is  already  past  the 
hour. 

Witness:  If  I  may  say  so,  the  figure  that  I  should 
like  to  give  is  that  during  the  10  years  from  the 
1st  January,  1904,  to  the  1st  January,  1914,  there 
has  been  spent  on  building  or  purchasing  new  houses 
in  Durham  £1,711,000;  in  restoring  and  substan- 
tially improving  old  houses,  without  including  outside 
current  repairs,  £339,000;  or  an  aggregate  of 
£2,050,000.  In  Northumberland  similarly  the  figures 
are  £377,000  on  building  or  purchasing  new  houses. 
In  restoring  and  substantially  improving  old  houses 
£139,000;  or  a  total  of  £517,000;  making  a  total 
for  the  two  counties  of  £2,567,000. 

Chairman:  Now  Mr.  Smillie  wants  to  ask  one 
question. 

20.766.  Mr.    Robert  Smillie :    I   am   sure    \ve   want 
to  come  to  a  unanimity  on  the  question  of  nation- 
alisation,   and    I    want   to   put   a    proposal    to    you. 
Would  you  be  willing  that  the  mineowners  and  the 
miners  should  take  a  joint  ballot  of  the  miners,  the 
shareholders  in  the  mines  or  the  official  staff  in  the 
mines  and  the  Directors  on  the  question  of  nation- 
alisation?    We    will    abide   by   the    result.     Will   the 
owners? — My  reply  is  that  whilst  I  am  not  authorised 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Association  in  con- 
nection with  an   important  proposition  of  that  kind, 
yet    I  think    that   the    question    is   so    vital    to    the 
nation  as  a  whole  that  the  decision  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  left  to  Parliament  and  not  to 
local   interests. 

20.767.  You   have   said  that   it   is   not  the  miners, 
but   certain   interests.      I   want  to   put   it  on    behalf 
of  the  miners  that  I   believe   that  they  would   abide 
by    the    result   of    the  ballot.      We    would    take    the 
vote    generally    between    the    mineowners    and    our- 
selves?—I  do  not  think  that  a  decision  arrived  at  by 
the    mineowners    and    shareholders    in    one    industry 
which   affects    the    whole    industries    of    the    count  r\ 
ought  to  be  taken,  because  I  think  it  would  exercise 
an  unfair  influence  upon  the  interests  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  I  think  these  questions  ought  to  be 
left  tt>  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  indus- 
tries  concerned. 

Chairman :  There  are  certain  questions  in  regard  to 
the  distance  which  I  understand  one  of  the  subsequent 
witnesses  will  deal  with.  Therefore  I  will  not  trouble 
you  about  it.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
assistance  you  have  given  to  the  Commission. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  written  by  the  Secretary, 
under  date  21st  May,  1919,  to  the  following  effect : 
"  I  am  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  request 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Chairman  of 
the  Coal  Industry  Commission  that  the  name  of  Sir 
Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson,  Senior  Adviser  to  the  Finan- 
cial Control  of  Coal  Mines,  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  officials  to  assist  the  Commission  as  assessors."  I 
am  sure  we  are  very  glad  to  have  Sir  Arthur  Lowes 
Dickinson's  assistance. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness  that  we  are  going 
to  call  is  Mr.  F.  P.  Rhodes,  who  I  think  comes  from 


Yorkshire.  Now  we  had  the  masters'  case  presented 
to  us  very  fully  by  Lord  Gainford,  and  the  Commission 
considered  it  necessary  to  administer  to  him,  in  tho 
course  of  the  proceedings,  1,098  questions.  I  think 
that,  as  Lord  Gainford  has  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  over  one  thousand  questions  upon  the 
matter  on  that  issue,  when  we  come  to  the  other 
witnesses  for  the  masters  we  might  perhaps  exercise 
a  little  discrimination  in  the  length  of  our  cross- 
examination.  I  therefore  propose,  when  Mr.  F.  P. 
Rhodes  has  given  his  evidence,  to  ask  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association  Agent,  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission  to  cross-examine  him 
on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  upon  the  other 


Mr.  FREDERICK  PARKER  RHODES,  Sworn  and   Examined. 


20.768.  Chairman:   Your    proof,    which    is    headed 
"  The    Mining    Association    of    Great    Britain    (Coal 
Industry  Commission),"  says  in  the  first  paragraph: 
"  I   am   a   member  of  the  Executive   Council  of  the 
Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain,  chairman  of  tho 
Dalton   Main  Collieries,   Ltd.,   and   also  at  the  head 
of  two  large  manufacturing  concerns.    I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Commission  which  reported  on  tho 
subject   of    mining    royalties    in    1893,    and    for    over 
thirty  years  was  the  secretary  of  the  South  Yorkshire 
Coal   Owners,  and   managed   their  affairs.     I   retired 
from  that  position  some  time  ago,   and  have  simply 
been   requested   to   attend   here   to-day  on   behalf   of 
South  Yorkshire   and   also  on   behalf  of  the   Mining 
Association   of   Great   Britain,   because  I   happen   to 
have  known  the  coal  trade  in  that  district  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  other  gentlemen   who  are  npw  con- 
nected with  it.     I  have  been  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  trade  for  over  fifty  years,  and  am  generally 
conversant    with    the    mining    industry    throughout 
South  Yorkshire  and  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
the   adjoining  districts."     Those   are   your   qualifica- 
tions  and   the  circumstances   under  which   you   give 
your  evidence? — Yes. 

20.769.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  be  good  enough  to 
read  the  remainder  of  your  proof. 

"  The    Effect    of    Nationalisation    upon    Individual 
Effort  and  Enterprise. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  without  refer- 
ring to  individual  effort  and  enterprise  in  the  past, 
as  without  looking  to  the  past  it  is  not  easy  to  enter 
upon  predictions  with  regard  to  the  future.  So  far 
as  South  Yorkshire  is  concerned  I  think  that  the 


statement  '  the  present  system  of  ownership,  and 
working  stands  condemned  '  is  incorrect.  I  believe 
the  development  that  has'  taken  plade  has  been 
greater  and  more  rapid  than  would  have  been  the 
case  under  any  Government  Department,  or,  in  fact, 
under  any  system  in  which  the  whole  of  the  mines 
had  been  vested  in  one  hand,  whether  national  or 
private.  I  remember  the  district  in  the  sixties  when 
there  was  a  very  limited  output  from  a  comparatively 
email  number  of  pits  mostly  clustered  round  the 
town  of  Barnsley  and  working  a  limited  area  mostly 
adjoining  the  outcrop.  That  state  of  things  has  been 
altered  under  private  enterprise  until  in  the  last  pre- 
war year  the  district  produced  over  twenty-eight 
million  tons,  and  within  the  last  fifteen  years  even, 
an  area  of  coal  greater  than  the  old  portion  of  the 
district  has  been  developed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  coalowners  have  lagged 
behind,  firstly,  in  the  adoption  and  use  of  better 
methods  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  safety,  and 
secondly,  in  the  adoption  of  better  methods  for 
cheapening  production  and  increasing  output.  I 
submit  that  that  stricture,  even  if  it  contains  an 
element,  of  truth  in  some  respects,  cannot  justly  be 
applied  to  South  Yorkshire  in  respect  of  measures  for 
securing  safety,  which  have  generally  been  in  front 
of  and  not  behind  the  Home  Office  authorities,  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  it  is  experience  that 
brings  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  and  progress 
must  therefore  be  gradual  to  be  safe. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  pits  gunpowder  was 
abolished  and  safety  explosives  used  in  its  place  before 
there  was  any  compulsion  to  take  to  that  course. 
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The  exhaustive  experiments  carried  on  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Rhodes,  at  Aldwarke  Main, 
which  commenced  in  1882,  demonstrated  the  dangers 
<of  the  old  type  of  saffty  lamp;  the  reasons  for  them, 
;and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  to  obviate  them,  and 
•&B  a  result  the  right  and  improved  type  of  lamp 
was  adopted  long  before  there  was  any  compulsion 
to  do  so,  and  an  important  step  taken  for  securing 
safety. 

Furnaces  were  abolished  as  a  means  of  ventilation 
and  the  fan  substituted  in  advance  of  statutory 
requirements,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  everything  has 
been  done  to  keep  the  industry  abreast  of  the  times. 

In  the  newly-developed  portion  of  the  district,  the 
owners  have  been  faced  with  the  difficulty  which 
presented  itself  owing  either  to  some  slight  change 
in  the  character  of  the  seam  worked  or  from  the 
heat  experienced  as  working  depths  increased,  or 
possibly  from  both.  Gob  fires  made  their  appearance 
and  caused  trouble  as  the  depth  increased  and 
presented  a  problem  that  was  urgent.  'l  do  not 
believe  that  any  central  body  could  have  dealt  with 
this  trouble  more  rapidly  or  better  than  private 
ownership  dealt  with  it.  The  best  brains  in  the 
district  collaborated  and  worked  together.  The 
services  of  Professor  Haldane  were  called  in,  there 
was  no  restriction  on  the  spending  of  money,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  secure  safety. 

A  laboratory  with  staff  was  set  up  and  worked  under 
Professor  Haldane's  direction  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation  and  research,  and  for  exhaustive  experi- 
ments to  endeavour  to  discover  the  best  type  of  rescue 
apparatus. 

So  far  as  water  is  concerned,  South  Yorkshire  affords 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  private  enterprise 
and  initiative.  For  a  long  time  past  the  South 
Yorkshire  owners  have  known  that  the  water  question 
in  the  future  would  become  serious  unless  grappled 
with,  and  the  best  brains  at  their  command  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  solution  of  what  is  undoubt- 
edly a  difficult  problem,  and  I  believe  they  have  moved 
faster  and  to  better  effect  than  any  Government  de- 
partment could  have  done.  After  mature  considera- 
tion the  question  was  brought  to  a  head  by  a  report 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Rhodes,  together  with  one  from  myself. 
Those  reports  dealt,  firstly,  with  the  engineering  ques- 
tions involved,  and,  secondly,  with  the  best  method 
of  attaining  the  objects  in  view.  Authority  was  at 
once  given  to  act  on  them.  The  result  was  that  sixteen 
or  seventeen  large  collieries  combined  themselves  for 
the  purpose,  purchased  the  whole  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam's 
system  of  water  levels  and  pumping  plant,  which  at 
the  present  moment  safeguard  the  whole  of  the  district 
lying  to  the  deep  of  a  line  drawn  roughly  from  sort'' 
to  north  from  a  point  near  the  town  of  Rotherham 
for  a  distance  several  miles  away  to  the  north.  I  pre- 
pared the  scheme  for  raising  the  necessary  funds  ami 
apportioning  cost  and  for  operating  the'  scheme  for 
the  benefit,  not  only  of  existing  collieries,  but  also  of 
those  to  the  deep  in  the  future,  and  prepared  a  plan 
for  obtaining  from  Parliament  the  necesarv  powers 
for  extending  operations  to  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  edsres  of  the  coalfield,  and  protecting  tho 
whole  district  once  and  for  all.  It  is  onlv  right  to  sav 
that  Earl  Fitzwilliam  dealt  most  fairly  and  Iiberall: 
in  the  matter. 

It  was  proposed  to  promote  a  Bill  in  the  next  session 
af  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  nml  I  am  sure  that 
private  initiative  would  carry  that  scheme  through 
far  more  surossfully  in  he  hands  of  men  who  knnn 
the  district,  and  know  what  they  want,  than  would  Tip 
the  case  if  it  was  directed  and  controlled  bv  some 
"entral  authority,  or.  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  anv 
Government  official.  The  present  proceedings  have 
stopped  that. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  carried  through 
and  to  have  made  it  my  last  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  district. 

Private  initiative  and   enterprise  has   also   gone   a 

step   further   in   the   direction   of   co-ordinating   'ales 

•md   purchases  of   stores  by   collective  action   on    the 

irt  of  some  of  the  larger  pits  instead  of  by  individual 

nrcnase  as  at  present,   and  under  my  direction  the 

wsary   scheme   was    prepared    and    is    being   acted 


upon.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  to  be  assumed 
that  the  creation  of  an  authority  for  controlling 
sales,  if  it  proceeded  far  enough  to  amount  to  a 
monopoly,  would  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial  either 
to  owners  or  to  the  community. 

It  has  been  suggested  again  that  if  the  mines 
were  all  in  one  hand  something  would  be  done  in 
the  way  of  great  central  power  stations  to  generate 
power  and  so  avoid  waste  of  fuel  consumption.  There 
is  undoubtedly  truth  in  the  suggestions  that  have  for 
some  time  past  been  made  as  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  great  central  stations  for  power  genera- 
tion, providing  local  conditions  are  suitable  and  the 
methods  adopted  are  prudently  conceived  and  wisely 
carried  out.  It  is  clear  that  to  obtain  the  full  advan- 
tage of  any  such  system  the  generating  station  should 
be  in  a  convenient  situation  in  so  far  as  the  pits 
are  concerned  which  supply  the  fuel.  That  assumes 
that  you  decide  to  generate  electricity  by  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  at  one  point  of  generation,  but  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  by  utilising  available  sources 
of  power  without  that  course  being  adopted,  and  for 
some  time  past  a  number  of  the  principal  companies 
have  been  engaged  in  formulating  a  scheme  by  which 
all  heat  produced  at  coke  ovens  or  blast  furnaces, 
and  not  already  required,  should  be  utilised  on  the 
spot  in  addition  to  utilising  any  steam  power  which 
may  be  lost  at  present,  by  capturing  it  and  using 
it  by  means  of  mixed  pressure  turbines.  By  this 
method  no  power  produced  at  any  of  the  collieries 
can  be  wasted  or  allowed  to  escape. 

Each  of  the  collieries  and  works  are  to  be  con- 
nected by  cable,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  give 
and  take  power  and  supply  the  surplus  to  others. 
The  necessary  cables  were  ordered  some  time  ago  and 
are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  war  the  system  would  have  been  in  full 
operation  to-day.  At  tho  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron 
Company's  works  they  are  at  the  present  moment 
able  to  supply  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chesterfield 
with  electricity.  Clay  Cross  is  lighted  by  gas  from 
the  Clay  Cross  Company's  ovens.  The  Grassmoor 
Company  supply  gas  to  Chesterfield. 

While,  therefore,  gentlemen  have  been  indicating 
to  the  Commission  what  collective  ownership  would 
liring  about,  private  ownership  and  initiative  have  in 
fact  been  anticipating,  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  the  suggestions  thrown  out  where  they 
were  practicable  at  the  moment  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ordinary  business  man,  and  a  further  anri 
greater  scheme  for  central  generation  has  been  under 
careful  consideration. 

Several  municipal  bodies  are  also  at  the  present 
time  supplied  with  waste  gas  from  South  Yorkshire 
collieries  direct  for  lighting,  thus  reducing  their  fuel 
consumption  at  their  gas  works. 

I  certainly  do  not  like,  as  one  who  has  taken  some 
part  in  the  development  of  the  district,  to  sit  down 
under  the  suggestion  that  has  been  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  this  ontiuiry,  that  T  and  my  associates  an 
either  ignorant  or  incompetent,  or  have  neglectci 
any  duty  that  should  have  been  performed  or  alloueu 
profits  to  come  before  safety. 

I  believe  that  nationalisation,  which  I  assume 
means  State  purchase  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State 
will  not  cheapen  production,  if  by  that  expression  is 
meant  the  production  of  the  total  amount  of  the  coal 
supply  of  the  nation  in  return  for  a  lessened  total 
expenditure.  It  may,  of  course,  lessen  the  cost  of 
fuel  to  some  individuals  if  you  supply  some  at  less 
than  -cost  and  others  at  more  than  cost,  or  it  may 
essen  the  apparent  cost  by  supplying  everybody  at 
less  than  cost  and  falling  back  on  what  is  called  '  the 
state,'  which  here  means  simply  the  other  industries 
•  not  nationalised,  and  the  general  body  of  consumers, 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  though  I  fail  to  see  where, 
under  that  system,  any  benefit  would  be  derived  by 
the  community  at  large.  Nationalisation  m< 
simply  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  vested  in  the 
State,  and  a  monopoly  operated  by  tho  State  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  community,  for  all  mono) 
have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  or  discourage  individual 
effort.  All  monopolies  possess  the  power,  of  corciinz 
up  mistakes  and  loss  by  increasing  prices,  and  the 
possession  of  power  always  constitutes  a  temptation 
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for  its  exercise  in   an   emergency.      Objections  o!    that 
kind,   however,    would    apply   with   far   nicatei    I 

to  a   pri\ale   monopoly,   and    from   I  lir   |>oinl    of  view    ol 
the    community     a!     large    ii     is    immaterial    whether 
such   a    monopoly   \\nnld    lie   controlled    l>v   ownn 
workmen  or  both.. 

I  am  lionnd  to  say  that  from  tlio  point  or  view  of 
one  interested  in  the  foiiMiinption  of  coal,  apart  from 
its  prodiirtion.  I  \ie\\  (In-  prospect  ol  the  loss  ol 
reasonable  compel  it  ion  and  private  enterprise,  and 
the  submergence  of  tin-  industry  in  one  hand,  with 
\er\  i  onsiderahlo  apprehension,  foi'  unless  the  trade 
of  the  country  can  he  carried  on,  and  the  e,oods  that 
the  eounlry  produces  are  produced  at  a  prico  to 
I'liahh'  tin-in  to  he  sold  aliroad.  ilien  the  nation 
uliole  ninsi  >>vi>nttially  starve.  If  production  is  re- 
duced, exports  must  Ix^  reduced,  and  if  that  occurs 
what  is  to  take  its  place — something  must,  lie  cx- 
!  to  pay  our  way,  and  how  can  other  industries 
do  it  if  strangled  for  want  of  the  fuel  on  which  they 
depend,  or  if  mtahlc  to  obtain  i!  at  a  lii'iirc  which 
will  enable  them  to  sell  their  goods? 

Ciinsequence  of  the  Krmnnil  or  Decrease,  of  thr 
Hi', r, n, I  I'.tinn'il  In/  I'nniti'  t'n/iHal. 

i 

One  very  important  point  in  connection  vvitli  this 
should  he  borne,  in  mind.  The  Commission  has  laid 
down  suggested  limitations  which  would  regulate  or 
restrict  the  remuneration  that  private  capital  invested 
in  coal  mining  might  receive.  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  or  .irgue  about  the  figures  that  have  been  put 
before  the  Commission.  The  members  of  it  have  no 
doubt  had  enough  of  those,  but  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  assumption 
that  the  capital  of  collieries  is  represented  by  a  sum 
of  10s.  per  ton  of  annual  output.  I  have  always 
had  doubts  as  cto  the  accuracy  of  that  figure,  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  total  figure 
and  therefore,  so  far  as  existing  pits  are  concerned 
I  will  make  no  further  comment  beyond  the  ex 
pressi'in  of  that  doubt.  But,  assuming  ithat  capita 
funds  for  the  development  of  the  industry  are  to  bo 
provided  by  private  enterprise  in  future,  then  it 
should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  any  remuneration 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  capital  of  a  colliery 
undertaking  is  10s.  a  ton  is  absolutely  erroneous  and 
without  foundation. 

It  may  be  thait  the  alteration  in  value  of  the  mono 
(a  iv  unit  accounts  for  many  changes,  and  probably 
that  alteration  in  value  is  largely,  or,  at  any  rate, 
partly  accountable  for  the  increase  in  values  generally  • 
but  if  you  take  a  pit  sunk  and  equipped  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  ithe  war,  and  contem- 
plate putting  a  similar  pit  now  on  the  next  adjoining 
coalfield,  then  the  capital  that  was  sufficient  before 
the  war  will  be  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  capital 
you  will  have  ito  raise  and  expend  now  must  be 
more  than,  double  the  pre-war  figure. 

If,  for  instance,  you  consider  the  cost  of  coke 
ovens  and  bye-product  plant,  it  is  impossible  to  put 
down  one  to-day  equipped  with  the  necessary  acoes 
sories,  without  more  than  doubling  the  cost.  It  is' 
suggested,  and  one  hopes,  that  the  cost  of  material 
"ill  fall,  but  in  so  far  ns  this  depends  on  the  wages 
of  labour,  or  the  price  of  the  articles  into  the  pro- 
duction of  wliK-h  the  consumption  of  fuel  largelv 
enters,  I  do  not  see  how  any  articles  in  which  that  i- 
the  case  can  be  expected  to  be  lower.  If,  however. 
it  is  assumed  that  the  cost  of  a  fully  equipped  collier, 
in  the  future  will  be  £1  a  ton-  and  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  nioro — it  is  obvious  that  any  remuneration  which 
might  theoretically  be  considered  sufficient  to  justify 
the  retention  of  existing  capital  is  totally  insufficient 
ns  an  indu-ement  to  attract  additional  capital.  Ke- 
membor  that  for  four  years  development  has  been 
stopped  remember  the  years  that  it  takes  to  sink 
and  equip  a  great  modern  pit — already  a  serious 
situation  has  arisen,  and  we  are  in  that  way  alone 
ensuring  n  coal  famine  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
the  present  threat  to  the  industry  is1  accentuating 
that  position. 

It  is  known  now  that  the  average  profit  derived 
from  the  coal  mines,  in  the  past,  spread  over  a  period 
nf  years,  has  not  been  extravagant,  and  certain  v 
not  more  than  profit  derived  from  other  trades,  less 


speculative   in   character,   but   the   additional   capiul 

•m.  in  M  Tcqimcd.  first  ln«:nUMt  in  period*  of 
people  are  led  to  embark  in  wli;it  they 
then  believe  to  be  a  profitable  industry,  ami  second 
because  everyone  imag. tics  or  hopes,  anil  generally 
believe,  tli.-n  ih.  pan  e  uhir  adxrni.iire  he  is  rmhai  Ic- 
ing upon  will  be  one  of  the  plums  of  the  industry 
and  not  one  of  the  poorer  t\po. 

If,  therefore,  private  capital  is  intended  to  be  util- 
ised in  future,  the  remuneration  to  which  it  is  rog- 
gested  present  capital  should  be  restricted  in  absolute  v 
inadequate  to  attract  it,  and  remember  it  murt  in 
some  shape  keep  coming  ill  to  the  old  concern  a* 
well  as  to  establish  new  ones. 

Lnrger   Units  of  Working. 

Speaking  generally  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  larger 
units  of  working,  except  in  those  cases  where  col- 
lieries send  their  produce  into  one  common  market 
or  work  coal  that  might  be  more  advantageously 
worked  by  one  concern  rather  than  by  two,  and 
where  it  is  in  their  common  interest  to  amalgamate. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  small  pits 
exist  in  some  districts,  it  would  be  an  economic  gain 
l  M  replace  them  by  bigger  ones.  Where  they  do  exist, 
and  the  subject  is  enquired  into,  it  will  generally 
lie  found  that  they  represent  the  best  method  of 
working  the  particular  area  in  which  they  are 
situate. 

I  cannot  see  where  or  how  Nationalisation  can  actu- 
ally affect  the  working  conditions  of  the  small  col- 
lieries one  way  or  another  or  how  it  could  lessen  cost 
in  production  or  increase  output  of  coal. 

Wa<te  of  Coal. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I  cannot  see  any  gain 
that  could  be  derived  either  from  Nationalisation  or 
from  any  form  of  Unification,  and  I  am  desired  to  say 
at  the  outset,  on  behalf  of  the  district  I  particularly 
represent,  that  we  desire  to  dissociate  ourselves  from 
the  statement  made  by  Sir  Richard  Bedmayne  that 
private  ownership  in  the  past  has  been  either  waste- 
ful or  extravagant.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  coal 
has  been  left  in  the  pit,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
some  coal  will  always  be  left  in  the  pit.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rhodes  gave  the  reason  in  his  evidence.  Small  coal 
at  one  time  was  undoubtedly  left  in  the  pit;  if,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  brought  out  of  the  pit  it  could 
not  have  been  sold,  but  there  was  a  demand  for 
the  other  classes  of  coal  and  by  taking  that  course 
the  pits  were  kept  working  and  the  men  employed. 

In  our  main  seam,  namely  the  Barnsley  bed,  in 
most  pits  some  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seam 
must  be  left  in  t»  ensure  the  safety  of  the  roof  in 
the  working  faces,  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
occurs  does  not  depend  upon  considerations  of  profit 
or  loss.  The  whole  of  this  coal,  however,  is  not 
lost,  as  part  of  it  is  recovered." 

I  have  read  that  as  part  of  the  proof,  but  really 
my  brother  dealt  with  it  in  his  evidence. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  the  allegation 
that  coal  has  been  wasted  in  barriers  is  altogether 
correct,  if  it  is  assumed  that  all  those  barriers 
represent  coal  needlessly  left. 

It  is  true  that  barriers  have  been  left  in  many 
cases,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  entirely.  In  some  cases  they  must  exist 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  ventilation,  in  other  cases 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  by  adopting  other 
methods  of  providing  air-tight  boundaries,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  make  any  material 
difference,  as  far  as  barriers  are  concerned,  whether 
the  mines  belonged  to  private  individuals  or  whether 
they  belonged  to  some  central  authority  operating 
them  for  the  nation.  I  know  of  none  left  as  mere 
boundaries. 

Effect   of  State,  Employment  as-  against  Private 
Ownership. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  make  the  slightest 
difference.  I  have  never  observed  in  my  limited 
experience  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  person  was  an 
employee  in  a  Government  office  increased  his  activity 
or  induced  an  abnormal  desire  to  work,  and  I  believe 
the  true  incentive  to  work  in  the  past  has  been  found, 
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and  in  the  future  will  be  found,  in  the  need  of  the 
individual  to  earn  money  for  subsistence,  or  to  earn 
more  money  for  the  desire  of  gain  or  for  the  provision 
of  the  various  things  that  tend  to  ameliorate  life 
and  benefit  either  a  man  or  his  family. 

Dual  Control. 

I  agree  generally  with  the  view  that  has  been 
expressed  by  Lord  Gainford  in  the  precis  of  his 
evidence,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
advantage  could  be  derived  both'  by  the  workmen  and 
the  mineowners  from  co-operation  in  the  industry 
on  which  both  depend. 

Every  thinking  man  for  a  long  time  past  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  what  methods  could  be  adopted  so  to 
carry  on  the  various  industries  as  to  benefit  all  those 
actually  engaged  in  them ;  and  I  have  always  thought 
that  in  the  long  run  the  only  sane  and  true  method  of 
equitable  participation  in  the  benefits  derivable  from 
any  industry  between  all  concerned  in  it  would  be 
found  in  some  system  of  co-operation  or,  if  you  like, 
co-partnership.  But  in  such  system,  like  any  system 
which  in  the  long  run  is  to  succeed,  one  must  ensure, 
or  at  any  rate  assume,  that  the  article  produced  by 
the  industry  is  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  its 
cost,  and  that  those  concerned  in  the  industry  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  difference;  and  any  such  system 
can  only  be  established  and  operated  with  success  with 
the  consent  and  goodwill  of  all  engaged  in  it.  I,  as 
an  individual,  have  never  seen  much  objection  to  some 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  put  forward  by  the 
miners.  I  have  never  personally  thought  that  in  the 
long  run  it  would  be  any  disadvantage  that  some  of 
them  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  concern,  and  it  has  always  been  my  view  that  if 
they  decided  really  to  co-operate  and  improve,  and  not 
to  obstruct,  benefit  could  be  derived,  though  I  believe 
that  they  exaggerate  that  benefit  to  some  extent.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  they  could  not  tell  those  of  us 
engaged  in  the  industry  anything  we  do  not  know  at 
the  present  time,  but  at  any  rate  it  would  be  an 
advantage  that  they  should  be  sure  that  all  parties 
did  know  all  the  facts  that  were  available  and  present 
to  their  minds  as  well  as  to  ours. 

I  have  always  believed  that  they  would  rapidly 
appreciate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  carrying  on  a 
complicated  commercial  undertaking  such  as  coal 
mining,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  suggestions  they 
could  make  with  regard  to  safety,  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  things  underground  or  the  like,  could  never 
do  any  harm,  and  very  likely  would  be  of  value.  As 
an  instance  of  this  I  have  always  supported  the 
examination  of  pits  by  representatives  of  the  men, 
appointed  under  the  Act,  by  the  men  themselves,  and 
never  could  see  any  objection  to  the  proposal,  hut  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  eventually,  whether  in  a 
colliery  or  any  other  concern,  and  particularly  in  a 
colliery,  there  must  be  one  authority  and  one  person 
who,  as  manager,  should  in  the  last  resort  be  supreme. 
You  could  not  carry  on  a  colliery  successfully  if  the 
authority  of  the  responsible  manager  on  the  spot  was 
lessened  or  interfered  with  any  more  than  you  could 
expect  a  colonel  effectively  to  command  a  regiment 
unless  he  had  the  necessary  power  to  see  that  his 
orders  were  carried  out.  I  think  Lord  Gainford  in 
his  precis  has  indicated  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  which 
would  be  workable  and  could  be  carried  out.  But 
either  that  or  any  other  scheme  depends  on  willing 
co-operation  for  its  success— without  it  then  it  is 
useless. 

20  770    I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you,  when  you 

;  to  that  point  in  your  proof,  about,  the  districts 
which  are  referred  to  in  his  Lordship's  scheme  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  the  gentleman  who  is  going; 
to  tell  us  that,  or  whether  it  is  one  of  the  later  wit 
nesses  who  will  do  so?—Tf  I  might  be  allowed  to  make 
a  suggestion,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  scheme.  I  have  neither 
had  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  for  doing  it. 

20,771.  Could  you  tell  us  who  has  taken  part  in  it? 

Yes—Mr.  Hugh  Bramwell,  who  follows  me,  and 
also,  I  think,  Mr.  Thornycroft. 


20.772.  One  of   the  gentlemen  associated  with   you 
passed  me  a  note  with  regard  to  asking  one  of  tho 
witnesses  <|iu'.stioiis   nlxmt  the   district?      I    \\ould  sug- 
gest that  you  ask  Mr.  Hugh  Bramwell. as  to  that.     1 
ought  to  say  also  that  the  scheme  has  not  originated 
recently,  but  it  has   been  under  consideration   since 
October,  1916,  and  the  Committee  have  been  working 
at  it  all  the  time,  and  have  had  to  deal  with  all  the 
various  points  which  have  occurred,  and  he  will  know 
the  reason  why  they  have  not  been  adopted. 

20.773.  We   are  obliged  to   you.     Will    you    please 
continue  the  reading  of  your  proof? 

"  Conclusions  to  be  Drawn  from  Experience  of 
Other  Countries. 

I  do  not  think,  from  such  knowledge  as  I  possess, 
any  definite  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  from  the 
experience  gained  in  other  countries  or  in  the 
Dominions  as  far  as  nationalisation  of  mines  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  the  reason  that  no  country  that  I  know  of 
has  applied  nationalisation  either  to  the  whole  or  even 
to  the  majority  if  its  mines. 

Germany  apparently  has  gone  as  far  as  any  nation, 
but 'the  facts  there  do  not  help  much.  In  Germany 
you  have  had  in  the  past  two  great  monopolies  or 
trusts  working  side  by  side — one  monopoly  under 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the  mines  were 
vested  in  the  State,  and  the  other  monopoly  in  which 
the  remainder  of  the  mines  were  controlled  by  a  huge 
combination  or  cartel.  I  believe  that  that  cartel 
operated  in  the  direction  of  an  artificial  price  for 
home  consumption  above  the  figure  that  ordinary 
demand  would  have  justified,  and  I  also  believe  that 
the  effect  of  the  State  monopoly  was  possibly  to  some 
extent  to  check  or  counteract  the  effect  of  the  private 
monopoly.  But  it  is  impossible  from  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  in  Germany  to  draw  any  accurate 
conclusion  and  apply  it  to  any  position  in  the  future 
where  either  this  or  any  other  country  may  elect  to 
operate  the  whole  of  the  mines  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  There  does  not  appear  therefore  to  be  any 
reliable  precedent  or  guide,  and  nationalisation  here 
must  therefore  be  an  experiment  or  leap  in  the  dark, 
taken  in  reliance  on  theories  alone,  and  will  IIP  a 
dangerous  venture.  Its  sponsors  appear  certain  it 
will  succeed.  I  believe  it  will  not.  But  I  am  sure  of 
this — that  if  it  fails  it  will  be  the  greatest  calamity 
to  the  community,  and  will  entail  disaster  that  un 
fortunately  will  fall  first  on  the  industries  outside  it, 
and  lastly  on  its  authors." 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  output  by  use  of 
machinery,  if  I  may,  I  will  read  this  because  it  is  in 
the  proof,  but  really  my  brother  dealt  with  it  in  his 
evidence. 

20.774.  If  you  please?— 

"  Increase  in  Output  by  Use  of  Machinery. 

I  think  the  suggested  increase  in  output  by  the  use 
of  machinery  is  doubtful,  and  should  not  be  relied 
on  in  any  estimate  of  probable  output. 

There  are  always  difficulties  in  getting  coal  cutters 
in  as  the  question  of  price  arises;  but  assuming  that 
difficulty  is  cleared  away,  their  use  to  advantage  is 
limited  by  local  conditions.  Where  they  are  of  real 
use  is  in  seams  where  the  character  of  seam  and 
floor  are  suitable  for  their  use,  and  particularly  in 
thin  seams.  In  some  cases  they  give  excellent  results, 
and  are  used — they  have  one  drawback,  as  they  often 
limit  the  direction  in  which  the  faces  must  travel. 

In  some  cases  conveyors  are  of  benefit,  but  under 
South  Yorkshire  conditions  in  our  principal  seam,  I 
cannot  see  how  their  use  can  be  much  extended  with 
any  advantage  in  output. 

In  South  Yorkshire,  and  particularly  in  the  newer 
pits  in  the  Barnsley  seam,  I  agree  that  a  good  deal 
can  be  done,  and  is  being  done,  to  replace  ponies  by 
machinery — .although  I  doubt  if  it  will  increase  out- 
put— but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  while  you  run 
lay  out  new  pits  to  adopt  particular  methods  you 
can  do  the  same  in  all  old  pits  which  have  been 
developed  under  entirely  different  conditions, 
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Neglect   of   By-l'roduct». 

1 1.  haa  boon  suggested  that  this  part  of  the  industry 

l>een    neglected     in    tin-    pant.     It    lias    not — ite 

iMim   depends   on    tho   demand   for   ooke  and    it 

oannot    l>o    dexelnped    I,     advantage   unless  ooke   can 

l>"    made  :niil   sold  at  a  profit,   and  in  the   past  tho 

demand  I'm-  coke,  has  been  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 

He!  ore  I  ho  war  tlie  supply  was  rather  in  front  of  tho 

demand. 

All  trades  want  coal;  but  it  is  not  so  with  coke, 
which  is  more  limited  in  its  use,  and  by-products 
really  are,  by-products — they  can  only  follow  coke 
which  is  itself  produced  at  a  profit,  or,  at  any  rate, 

at  a  loss. 

Germany  developed  her  bye-product  industry  on 
the'  cartel  system.  There  the  cartel  fixed  and  main- 
tained the  price  of  coke  to  tho  home  consumer  at 
n  profitable  figure  and  then  developed  the  by-products 
on  that  basis.  In  other  words,  the  German  users  ';f 
coke  paid  for  it. 

You    could    not   have  done    that    in   England,    f->r 

•al    reasons,    not    the    least    being    the  fact  that 

tho  German  law  facilitates  combinations  and  enables 

them  to  be  maintained,   while  English  law  does  not. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  some  of  the 

that   are  worked  produce  coal  that  will  coke. 

Distribution  and  Transport. 

I  can  see  nn  great  saving  her|t  and  do  not  agree 
with  the  evidence  given  as  to  saving  already  effected 
during  the  war  by  reorganisation  of  ar^as  of  supply 
\  Railway  economy,  there,  so  far  as  it  may  have  been 
achieved,  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer.  I  have  always  been  convinced  that  so- 
called  pooling  of  wagons  will  never  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  advocates. 

You  cannot  eliminate  the  middleman  entirely — ho 
will  be  there  under  State  or  private  ownership  either 
in  his  present  Capacity  or  another,  but  there  is  no 
re '-on  why  local  distribution  should  not  be  under- 
taken bv  municipal  or  co-operative  bodies,  and  that 
is  the  direction  in  which  improvement  can  and  should 
take  place. 

Compensation  in  Event  of  Nationalisation. 

Some  suggestions  I  havo  seen  put  forward  as  to 
compensation  for  collieries  or  minerals  if  acquired  by 
the  State  are  unsound  and  unfiir. 

They  have  often  been  based  on  so  many  years' 
purchase  of  income.  That  might  do  as  a  somewhat 
doubtful  lias  s  for  a  guess  as  to  possible  value  of  ithe 
wh-i!c.  but  is  absolutely  wrong  as  to  the  value  of 
the  different  units. 

If  adopted  it  would  result  an  a  dying  pit  or 
diminishing  mineral  area  being  dealt  with  ait  a  sub- 
stantial figure,  while  the  developing  colliery  or  mineral 
area  of  far  greater  prospective  value  would  be  treated 
as  of  little  value  though  worth  far  more  if  sold  to 
someone  else  to-day.  There  is  only  one  fair  value, 
and  that  is  the  price  thait  a  willing  purchaser  would 
pay  to  a  willing  seller,  both  taking  all  circumstances 
into  account. 

The  past  annual  return  is  clearly  an  element  in 
value,  but  it  is  only  one,  and  the  probable  future 
return  is  in  many  cases  of  equal  value  and  in  many 
cases  of  far  greater  value. 

Effect  'of  Royalties  on  the  Industry. 

I  cannot  see  where  any  saving  to  the  industry  can 
arise  here.  If  the  State  became  the  owner  of  the 
minerals  it  must  (in  justice  to  the  taxpayers)  charge 
a  fair  rent  for  them.  If  it  acquired  them  at  a.  fair 
price  from  the  present  owners  the  incidence  on  the 
industry  should  be  the  same.  If  it  acquired  them 
at  less  than  value  or  confiscated  them,  that  is  a 
different  matter ;  but  up  to  now  no  English  Govern- 
ment has  contemplated  that  action,  and  if  ever  it 
did,  the  consequence  to  national  credit  would  be  so 
far-reaching  it  would  not  pay. 

The   acquisition   of   minerals    from   present  owners  • 
is.  however,  by  no  means  the  simple  and  easy  subject 
that   many  seem  to   think.     I   and   others  devoted   a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  subject  in  1892  and  1893  on 
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the  Royal  Commission  which  then  enquired  into  the 
matter,  and  neither  tinio  nor  pain*  were  ipared  to 

get.  tu  the  Knit. mi  ol  it,  I, ut,  the  im>r>'  il  , ,  ,.  x ,,  n  i  ni  ••! 
the  moie  complicated  it  becomes,  and  we  were  all 
eventually  (although  there  was  divergence  of  opinion 
at  the  commencement)  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  useless  to  consider  it  as  a  practical  proposition 
if  dealt  with  by  itself  alone. 

Sever. -inc.'  of  surface  and  mineral  ownerships  have 
caused  all  sorts  of  variations  in  rights  of  ownership, 
of  support  and  the  like.  In  many  cases  some  seams 
are  owned  by  one  owner,  others  by  another,  and  the 
surface  by  a  third.  Large  sums  have  been  advanced 
on  security  of  minerals,  exchanges  effected  of  lands 
reserving  minerals,  of  land  for  minerals,  and  in  other 
ways — sales  have  been  made  at  one  price  with  right 
of  support  at  another  price  without  it,  or  with  a 
qualified  right — settlements  have  been  made,  and  in 
many  ways  you  cannot  touch  the  present  ownership 
without  the  certainty  that  you  must  injure  a  number 
of  people  who  would  not  be  confined  to  the  owners, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  mischief  may 
extend. 

In  many  cases  the  right  of  support  for  surface 
is  of  little  value  except  as  a  means  of  obstruction. 
In  other  cases  the  loss  of  it  may  mean  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  surface.  As  an  instance,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  development  of  a  great  part  of  the 
new  South  Yorkshire  coalfield  can  proceed  much 
further  without  restoring  valuable  agricultural  land 
to  marsh  and  fen  from  which  it  was  reclaimed. 
Some  60,000  acres  in  the  level  of  Hatfield  Chase  of 
coal  containing  lands  nearly  all  owned  by  different 
freeholders  depend  on  a  drainage  system  based  on  a 
fall  of  about  10  inches  to  a  mile  and  will  be  lowered 
at  the  intake  end.  Many  of  those  freeholders  ow- 
both  surface  and  minerals,  but  many  do  not.  There 
the  right  of  support  is  a  very  real  and  serious  matter, 
and  the  title  of  these  freeholders  to  their  coal  is 
neither  better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  largest 
royalty  owners.  It  is  a  small  owner's  question  just 
as  much  as  a  large  owner's  question,  and  in  some  of 
our  collieries  many  small  freeholders  are  lessors  and 
have  held  on  to  their  land  through  bad  times  with 
the  object  of  eventually  letting  their  coal.  I  have, 
however,  always  been  in  favour  of  doing  away  with 
the  unqualified  right  to  obtain  an  injunction  to 
prevent  letting  down  and  for  powers  to  obtain  tho 
right  of  wayleave  where  required  on  fair  terms,  and 
to  make,  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  hold  up  minerals 
to  the  detriment  of  the  nation. 

But  all  these  can  be  attained  without  depriving 
the  owner  of  the  possession  of  his  minerals.  In  South 
Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining  districts  there  has  been 
little  cause  for  complaint  against  lessors.  The  rents 
are  moderate  and  have  not  increased,  but  the  reverse. 
The  terms  of  modern  leases  are  as  fair  as  can  be, 
and  I  would  either  let  -or  take  coal  on  them  without 
hesitation,  and  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  their  evolution.  In  any  large 
body  of  men  there  must  always  arise  some  individual 
cause  for  complaint,  but  in  South  Yorkshire  that 
does  not  affect  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Karl  Fitzwilliam,  Col.  Fol- 
iambe,  and  others,  and  their  predecessors  have  been 
fair  and  equitable  in  their  dealings,  and  in  Earl 
Fitzwilliam's  case,  his  conduct  in  letting  coal  to 
other  collieries  for  developing  the  district,  instead 
of  keeping  it  for  his  own  collieries  and  working  it 
himself  for  his  own  private  benefit  is  commendable." 
I  would  add  to  prevent  any  misconception,  and 
sailing  under  false  colours,  that  I  and  my  family  do 
own  royalties. 

20.775.  .Vr.  Herbert  Smith  :    Will  you  tell  me  how 
many  collieries  besides  those  you   mention   here  you 
are  interested  in? — I  am  Chairman  of  Dalton  and  a 
director  of  Monk  Bretton. 

20.776.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  Carlton  and 
Frickley?— No. 

20.777.  Not  at  all?— No. 

20.778.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Doncaster 
Coal    Fields   Yorkshire   Main? — No.      My  only    con- 
nection with  the   Doncaster  collieries  is   as  a  lessor. 
The  coal  under  my  estate  where  I  live  is  let  to  the 
Markham  Main  Colliery  Company. 
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20.779.  Do  we  take  it  from  your  evidence  that  you 
agree  with   all  your  brother  said   as  to  the  method 
of  working?— Yes,    I    do;   except  in  one    respect, 
think,  if  you  look,  you  will  find  that  there  is  either  a 
printer's  error  or  an  error  in  one  question  and  answer 
in   his  evidence.     I   should   like  his  attention   to   be 
drawn  to   it.     If  you   remember   you   put   a   number 
of  questions  to  him  as  to  working  out  to  the  boundary. 
The    Chairman    interpolated    a    question    and    asked 

him I.   forget    the    exact     words — was    there     any 

pecuniary  reason  why  long-wall  should  not  be  worked. 
My   brother   answered,   you    have   to   wait   so    much 
longer    before   your    workings    get    back    to    the    pit 
bottom.     It  is  obvious  what  he  was  referring  to  was 
not  long-wall   working,   but   working   back   from  the 
boundary.    All  workings  are  long-wall  in  South  York- 
shire;   some   are   long-wall   out   and    some    long-wall 
home. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   We  quite  understand  that. 

20.780.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith :    Your    brother    went 
further  than  that.     He  admitted  they  did  not  have 
long-wall  retreating,  because  they  had  so  long  to  wait 
for  some  profits  ?— He  said  that  was  one  disadvantage. 
In  considering  that  you  have  to  bear  in  mind,   and 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  gain  at-  the  end  does  not 
outweigh  the  disadvantage   at   the  beginning.     It  is 
perfectly  true  you  have  longer  to  wait  for  your  return, 
but   when  you  do   come  back  home  your   return   in- 
creases.    To  my  mind,  the  real  objection  to  working 
out  to  the  boundary  is  it  fixes  your  boundary  for  all 
time.    You  never  know  in  a  colliery  where  your  exact 
boundary  is,   because   it   may  be  that   whereas   your 
take  extends  over  a  particular  area,  and" the  adjoining 
colliery  take  extends   over  an  adjoining   area,   some 
natural  division  may  come  which  neither  of  you  know 
of,  a  fault  or  something  of  that  kind  which  makes  a 
piece  there  impossible  to  work  from  that  colliery  that 
would  work  from  there.     (Illustrating.)    If  you  go  to 
the  boundary  and  come  home  you  can  never  rectify  a 
thing  of  that  kind. 

20.781.  That  is  an  exception  and   not   the  rule?— 
I  do  not  know  that. 

20.782.  You    and    I     have     had     experience,     Mr. 
Rhodes?— Yes. 

20.783.  Can  you  tell  me  a  colliery  in  Yorkshire  where 
what  you  speak  of  has  happened? — In  my  experience 
in  most  of  the  collieries  the  original  boundaries  have 
been  changed. 

20.784.  Tell  us  one?— To  begin  with,  the  boundary 
between   Monk   Bretton  and   the  Carlton  was   varied 
by  agreement  to  enable  it  to  be  worked  with  advantage 
to  the  two  pits.    That  was  long  after  they  started. 

20.785.  As  far  as  Monk  Bretton  and  Carlton  were 
concerned,  owing  to  Carlton  stopping,  Monk  Bretton 
was  not  opened  out   and  Carlton   got  it? — I   am  not 
speaking  of  the  old  Carlton  Company,   but  the  new 
one. 

20.786.  I  suggest  that  the  pit  you  have  some  slight 
interest   in  has   already  run  out  to  its  boundary? — 
I  hope  we  are  not  trespassing ;  which  is  that  ? 

20.787.  Hickleton.      Why    did    it    go    out?— I    am 
not  interested  in  Hickleton. 

20.788.  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Association? — 
Yes ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  I  know  the  private 
concerns  of  every  individual  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion,   although    they    do    trust    me    with    a    lot    of 
information. 

20.789.  What  did  you  do;  you  went  to  the  boundary 
to  prevent  the  other  people  stepping  in? — No. 

20.790.  Yes;  it  is  admitted.     Yonr  brother  admitted 
it  was  owing  to  expense  that  you    did    not    go    to 
boundary  and  bring  this  ooal  back? — I  could  not  say 
that  myself  entirely. 

29791.  You  do  not  agree  with  your  brother? — In 
some  cases  you  must  go  out  to  the  boundary.  I  think 
that  is  the  case  where  you  work  the  thick  coal  seam.  In 
Staffordshire,  the  Baggridge  Pit  of  Lord  Dudley's,  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  right  to  the  boundary  and 
bring  the  coal  back. 

20,792.  Turning  to  page  2  of  your  evidence  you 
say:  "I  submit  that  that  stricture,  even  if  it  con- 
tains an  element  of  truth  in  some  respects,  cannot 
justly  be  applied  to  South  Yorkshire  in  respect  of 
measures  for  serurini?  safety."  I  want  to  submit  to 
you  it  can  ?— Very  well, 


20.793.  First   is   it  not  a   fact  that  the  Doncaster 
coal 'field  is  a  danger  zone?— I  should  say  the  Don- 
caster  coalfield  is  one  which  from  its  local  conditions 
and  character  requires  continual  and  incessant  watch 
to  ensure  safety,  and  I  think  it  gets  it  as  far  as  it 
is  humanly  possible. 

20.794.  Is    that    an    answer    to    my    question? — I 
think  so. 

20.795.  Would  you   not  look   upon  it  as  a  danger 

zone? I  say  unless  there  is  careful  watchfulness  you 

are  continually  running  risks. 

20.796.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  continual  watching,    t 
suggest  to  you  that  watching  does  not  remove  danger 
that  ought  to  be  removed  by  one  or   two   methods. 
You  know  there  have  been  any  amount  of  gob  fires, 
and  they  are  still  going  on? — I  know  there  are  gob 
fires.     I  know  they  have  been  reduced,  and  they  are 
a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to  those  concerned. 

20.797.  Although    there   are    gob    fires   there,    if    a 
man  takes  a  match  down  in  his  pocket  he  would  be 
fined  for  taking  that  match  down? — Quite  right. 

20.798.  I    suggest    if    a   man    should    be   fined    for 
taking  a  match  down  it  ought  to  be  compulsory  upon 
owners  to  adopt  a  method  to  prevent  gob  fires  that 
are  more  dangerous  than  matches? — If  you  can  point 
out  a  method  by  which  gob  fires  can  be  obviated  you 
will   be    a    benefactor   to   the    community    and    your 
suggestions  would  receive  consideration  immediately. 
I   do   not  know   how  one  can   prevent  the  forces   of 
nature  from  initiating  spontaneous  combustion. 

20.799.  The^-e   has  been   one   thing  suggested,    and 
your  brother  and  other  eminent  men  said  it  was  too 
expensive;    ithat   is   to  say,    retreating.      There    has 
been  another  method  suggested.     We  want  to  claim 
to  see  the  hydraulic  stowing.     Your  people  said  that 
was  expensive,   as  it  would  cost  lOd.   a  ton? — With 
regard   to  retreating   from   the   boundary,   so   far  as 
gob  fires   are   concerned,    you    have   advantages   and 
you   have   disadvantages.      I  would    not   pretend   for 
one  moment  to  be  an  authority  capable  of  giving  an 
authoritative   opinion    as   to   the  best  of   those   two, 
but  I  know  what  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
are.     The  advantage  of  going  out  ito  the  boundary, 
so  far  as  gob  fires  are  concerned,  is  this.     Your  waste 
is  behind  you  and  you  leave  the  fire  behind  you,  if 
one   breaks    out.      The    disadvantage    is    you    cannot 
get  at  it  in  the  same  way.     The  system  adopted  in 
the  Doncaster  coalfield  at  present  is  this.     They  have 
a   continual    analysis  of   the    air   going   on,    and   the 
moment  that  that   analysis  shows  that  there   is   any 
slight    development    of   heat    taking    place    anywhere 
above  the  normal,  then  they  immediately  take  steps 
to  get  at  it  before  it  develops  into  a  fire.     That  is 
the  method  they  adopt. 

20.800.  Chairman:   Mr.    Herbert   Smith's    question 
is  this :  He  suggests  to  you  there  are  two  methods  by 
which  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  and  that  the 
reason    why     neither   of    those-    methods    have    been 
ndopted  is  that  both  of  them  were  too  expensive.     Is 
that  true  or  not? — It  is  nnt  true.     I  would  say  this 
with  regard  to  hydraulic  sitowing.     I  am  not  sufficient 
of  an  expert  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  one  way 
or  another.    It  has  never  come  under  my  own  personal 
notice,    and    I   would   rather   not   deal   with  it  from 
hearsay.     It  has  come  in  since  my  pit  days  were  over. 

20.801.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Is  there  any  necessity 
to  get  to  a  fire  behind  you ;  is  it  not  necessary  to  stow 
it  away? — You  must  be  able  to  get  at  it  to  do  that. 

20.802.  You  must  not ;   that  is  what  I  submit.     I 
submit  that  with  stowing  if  the  air  is  kept  from  it 
there  is  no  continuation  of  the  fire? — If  you  make  sure 
air  will  not  get  to  it,  if  you  can  do  that,  you  have 
solved  a  great  problem. 

20.803.  I  submit  what  we  do  is  to  stow  it  up  and 
keep  air  from  it? — That  is  right;  we  try  to  do  it  as 
far  as  we  can. 

20.804.  Air  is  percolating  through  packs? — Air  will 
try  to  get  back  to  the  point  from  where  it  started,  if 
it  can.     That  is  the  secret  of  ventilation. 

20.805.  That  is  the  point.     Air  will  take  the  shortest 
circuit  for  home  again? — Yes. 

20.806.  And  the  men  would  not  be  working  in  110 

degrees  of  heat  like  they  are  in  some  cases? That  is 

not  hardly  correct.     The  object  that  is  in  view  at  the 
present  moment  is  to  cut  up  the  pits  into  what  you 
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and  I  would  mil  panels,  and  it  is  dono  in  two  ways, 

it  M>ii  have  coal  on  the  side  of  the  panel,  in  that  oaae 
that  M<le  "I  tho  coal  is  not  merely  packed  but  stowe<l 
P  tlio  air  from  the.  coal.  Tho  air  goes  up 
tlif  centre  gate,  splits,  comes  along  tlio  face,  comes 
ilewu  tin-  .snle,  tlin  objert  being  to  throw  the  waste 

:.elimil   as  far  na  possible  in  that  panel.       Tho 

method  adopted  which  .Mr.  Chambers  at  Don  a  by 
adopt?,  and  prefers  is  to  carry  out  the  same  system  but 
iT>Mi<\s  his  panels  by  means  of  tight  packs.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  which  system  is  the  best.  One 
engineer  prefers  one,  another  equally  able  engineer 
prefers  tho  other.  They  are  both  the  some  thing  and 
Imtli  after  tho  same  point. 

20.807.  When  you  say  not  hardly  correct,  do  you 

mean  they  ought  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  like  that? 

1  ilid  not  go  on  to  say  what  I  ought  to  have  dono. 

The  effect  of  drawing  the  air  up  the  centre  gate  and 

the  laces  is  to  cool  tho  faco.  When  you  draw 
all  tho  air  on  to  that  and  cool  the  faco  you  increase 
the  heat  in  tho  gates;  therefore,  the  atmosphere  in  the 

I  daresay  in  some  cases  was  approaching  to  what 
you  say.  I  believe  they  have  got  them  down  to  some- 
thing like  80,  or  less. 

'08.  It  is  still  proving  owing  to  tho  cost  there 
is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  retreat? — I  am 
net  sure.  It  is  a  very  moot  point.  After  aJl,  I  am 
only  an  amateur,  although  I  have  lived  with  them  so 
long.  I  know  something  about  it.  I  would,  rather 
take  a  more  competent  opinion  to  decide  it. 

20.809.  I  do  not  look  upon  you  as  an  amateur? — 
Possibly    not    an  amateur    altogether ;    still    I    would 

:   up  my  opinion  against  an  engineer. 

20.810.  Now,    going    forward    with    regard    to    re- 
search, &c.,  and   rescue  operations.       Do  you  think 

'ire  is  equipped  for  that? — I  think  so. 

20.811.  Do  you  say   when  there  was  that  disaster 
iy  was  well  equipped? — There  was  a  great  doubt 

the  right  thing  to  do. 

20.812.  That  is  not  many  years  since? — No. 

20.813.  That  was  in  1912-13?— Are  you  speaking  of 
the  accident  when  Mr.  Pickering  lost  his  life? 

20.814.  Yes?— It  is  further  back  than  that. 

20.815.  It  was  in  1912-13.     I  know  it  because  I  had 
So  come  away  from  Amsterdam  to  get  down  the  pit. 
The  King  and  Queen  visited  the  place  at  the  time? 
— I  suffer   from  the  defects  of  old  age.     I  remember 
things  a  long  time  back  bettor  than  things  close  to. 
I  thought   it  was  further  back. 

20,81(3.  With  regard  to  safety,  you  tell  us  certain 
things  happened  and  experiments  were  made  and 
your  brother  was  improving  the  old  type  of  safety 
lamp.  Ever  since  I  remember  we  have  been  gradually 
trying  to  improve  it,  but  we  are  a  long  way  behind 
yet? — I  do  not  think  myself  we  shall  ever  be  satisfied 
with  the  safetv  lamp.  We  shall  keep  on  trying  to 
improve  it.  The  lamp  I  would  like  to  see  myself 
f  it  could  be  brought  about  is  an  ideal  electric  lamp ; 
but  you  cannot  rely  on  the  electric  lamp  alone.  You 
must  have  the  other  in  combination  with  it. 

20.817.  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  more  ventila- 
tion and  more  naked  lights  down  the  pit? — In  that 
case  if  that  pit  has  to  be  inspected  I  should  let 
yon  rlo  it  and  stop  at  the  top. 

20,813.  You  know  what  Professor  Hnldane  and  Sir 
John  Cadman  said  that  they  would  go  down  Bentley 
with  a  naked  light? — I  remember  that  statement.  I 
had  my  own  opinion  about  it  at  the  time. 

20.819.  It    was     a    statement    made    on    oath?— -I 
thought  I  should  not  be  the  man  to  carry  the  light. 

20.820.  With  regard  to  electric  lights,  we  are  always 
bound  to  have  a  safety  lamp  ? — You  must ;  you  can- 
not help  it. 

20.821.  Has  there  been   a  desire   and   intention   in 
Yorkshire    to    introduce    ele"tric   light? — I    think   my 
brother  has  experimented  with  hundred*  of  different 
types   of  electric   lamps.    T    know   perfectly   well   that 
if  we   were  onlv   satisfied    about   it  there   would   not 
he  very  much  objection  to  the  introduction  of  electric 
lamps,  and  for  this  reason.     You  mav  think  that  the 
mere   question    of    expense    in    introducing  the   lamp 
is  a   factor  against   doing   it.      I   do  not  think  it   is. 
If.  for  tho  sake  of  argument,  you  could  light  the  coal 
face   in   the   same   way   as  you   light   this  room  with 
electricity  the  amount  of  work  you   would  get  done 
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would  be  10  much  more.  It  would  b«  b*tUr  done. 
The  hotter  the  light  the  easier  the  men  can  work 
and  the  better  work  they  will  give,  but  they  are  all 
limited  by  the  consideration  of  safety. 

20.822.  That  .sounds   well   in   here.     Let  us  get  to 
practice  about  what  happens   in  the  pit.     I  suggest 
to  you   that  you  fix   your  price   for  a  man  to  get 
coal  by  a-  contract,  and  it  does  not  trouble  you  much 
with  regard  to  the  light  you  give  him.     It  is  a  ques- 
tion   of    cost    because    the    electric   lamps    have    not 
been  put  in  more  systematic? — If  you  give  him  better 
light  you  get  a  better  return  from  your  bank  and 
you    immediately   reduce   your   cost. 

20.823.  Then    why    have    they    not    put    them    in? 
There  have  been  plenty  of  requests  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  ?— There   is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion 
about   it.     I   should   not   like  to   express  an   opinion 
as  to  which  is  right. 

20.824.  You  say  you  would  not  like  to  express  ai 
opinion  as  to  which  is  right,  then  why  do  you  want 
to  express  an  opinion  and'  say  it  is  not  a  matter  oi 
cost?     Why  differ  with  that?     I  know  it  is  a  qnes 
tion   of  cost? — I    do   not   think    it   is   a   question   of 
cost.     I  do  know  that  in  the  early  types  of  electrk 
lamps,  how  laid  down  I  cannot  say,  the  great  doubl 
was  as   to   whether   in  the   event  of  a  breakage  th« 
extinguishing  of  the  spark  would  act  immediately  s< 
as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  igniting  gas. 

20.825.  Now  with  regard  to  these  pumping  stations. 
Tell   us   what   collieries   that   includes.     It   has   beer, 
on  the  carpet,  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  and  pits  are 
waterlogged    now? — I    have    had    that    in    my    minr 
for  a  great  number  of  years.     The  late  Inspector  01 
Mines,   Mr.   Wardell,   and  I  took   it  up  and  we  en- 
deavoured to  see   if   it  were  possible  then   to  create 
a   scheme   for   dealing   with   the   water   at  the  level 
at  which  it  then  existed — I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
water  on  the  Barnsley  side  of  the  district — we  found 
that    we    could    not    at   that    time   get    all    interests 
together.     There  were  very  divergent  opinions  as  tc 
what   was  the   right  course   to  take   and   what   war 
not.     Eventually  the  work  was  allowed  to  stop ;  Mr 
Mitchell  put  down  pumps  at  the  Mitchell  Main  Col 
liery   to   prevent   it   getting   further  to   the   deep  of 
Mitchell  Main.     Now  as  time  has  passed  on  and  you 
have  this  great  Doncaster  coalfield  and   all  the  new 
developments  of  coal  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company,  again  the  subject  was  taken 
up   and   a   number  of   us  met  and  discussed   it.     At 
the  result,   my  brother  and   I   were  asked  to  report 
upon  it,  and  we  did.     I  will  give  you  the  names  of 
the  collieries  that  combined,  as  far  as  I  can,  trust- 
ing to  memory.     They  were  John   Brown  and   Com- 
pany;   Dalton    Main;    Manvers   Main;    Denaby    and 
Cadeby ;   Wath.   Main  ;    Cortonwood  ;    Mitchell   Main  ; 
Houghton    Main  ;    Hickleton  ;    Brodsworth ;    Bentley ; 
Bullcroft,  and  the  Yorkshire  Main.     I  think  that  i» 
all.     I  ani  trying  to  remember  them  in  my  head  as 
they  stand   on   the   map.     There   were   16  or   17   al- 
together. 

20.826.  They  practically  do  not  touch  the  area  that 
is   affected   at  the   present   time? — No;   we   were   all 
agreed    upon   this,   that   what  we  did   was   sufficient 
for  the  present.     If  we  left  it  there  we  should   b« 
simply   doing  work  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of  the 
others,   who   in   their  turn   would  not  pay  any  pro- 
portion of  the  cost. 

20.827.  So  that  private  enterprise  stopped  its  pro- 
press?— It   is   impossible   to   deal    with   the   Barnslej 
side  of  the  district   in'  the  way  we  deal   with  that. 
On  that  side  of  the  district  we  had  already  a  system 
of  water  levels  extending  right  across.     By  acquiring 
that  we  were  placed   in  possession   of  the   necessary 
means  for  intercepting  the  water.     On  the  Barnsley 
side  there  is  no  system  of  that  sort,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  create   machinery    for   the   purpose.     To   dc 
that   we    wanted    Parliamentary   powers,    not   to    dc 
the    work,   but    when    we    had    done    the    work    that 
anybody  who  was  benefited  by  the  werk.  the  other 
mines,    or   in    th"   future,   should    nay   a   fair  contri- 
bution towards  the  cost.     If  not.  the  colliery  not  yet 
born  would  come  in  for  nothing. 

20.828.  Would    I   be   right   in   saying  that  the  col- 
lieries vou  nave  named  are  practically  tne  plums  in 
the  district?—!  should  not  say  all  of  them. 
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20.829.  Would    you    not    practically?     I    will    take 
one  out;  but  I  will  not  take  more  than  one  out? — 
I  am  afraid  I  should  take  more  than  one. 

20.830.  Well,   I  will  not  take  more  than  one  out? 
— You  may  take  this,  at  any  rate,  that  the  best  part 
of   the  district  is   represented. 

20.831.  You   would   not  ask   me   to   take   Manvers 
out? — No;  that  is  an  ideal  pit. 

20,832  The  £1  shares  are  worth  more  than  42s.  ?— I 
daresay. 

20.833.  You  would  not  take  Denaby  &  Cadeby  out?— 
Denaby  Park   Gate  is  a  nice  seam.     That  is  better 
than  Cadeby. 

20.834.  Take  the  Wath  Main?— That  is  a  good  con- 
cern.      It    was    my    brother    that    re-organised   the 
Wath  Main,  and  made  it  from  a  poor  concern  into  a 
good  one. 

20.835.  Even  since  I  remember  it  was  a  good  one? 
—No. 

20.836.  I    used  to  live  next  door  to  a  man  who  had 
£1,000  in  it.     He  never  drew  less  than  10  per  cent. 
and  sold  his  £1,000  for  £3,000?— I  should  like  to  have 
bought  that  £1,000. 

20.837.  Would   you    say    that    Oortonwood    was   a 
bad  one.     The  shares  are  selling  at  54s. ;   that  is  to 
say,    the    £1    shares? — I  remember    Cortonwood    Col- 
liery  being  sunk   in   the  early  seventies,    and   for   a 
period  of  over  25  years  it  did  very  little  at  all.     In 
its  later  years  it  has  been  an  excellent  undertaking. 

20.838.  The  last  dividend  it  declared  was  about  25 
per   cent.? — I   think  it   was.       It  has  a  very   small 
capital  and,  instead  of  dividing  its  profits,  it  ha&  put 
them  into  development. 

20.839.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  in  any  of 
these    collieries,  including    Dalton    Main    a'nd  John 
Brown,  you  could  not  buy  a  £1  share  for  less  than 
40s.? — I  would  not  give  40s.  for  one  in  Dalton  Main. 

20,, 840.  There  are  none  to  sell,  I  see? — Those  of  us 
who  sunk  Dalton  Main  met  with  difficulties,  and  we 
went  on  until  our  capital  was  doubled  and  our 
backs  began  to  get  too  wea'k  to  carry  the  strain. 
Then  we  amalgamated  with  John  Brown  &  Company 
to  get  financial  assistance. 

20.841.  On  page  3  you  refer  to  private  initiative 
and  private  enterprise.     Your  words  are:    "  Private 
initiative  and  enterprise  has1  also  gone  a  step  further 
in  the  direction  of  co-ordinating  sales  and  purchases 
of   stores  by   collective   action  on    the  part  of   some 
of  the  larger  pits" — what  large  pits  are  they?    Are 
they  one  firm  ? — Again  I  have  to  rely  upon  memory : 
Yorkshire  Main,,  Hickleton,  Bullcroft,  Brodworth.     I 
am  not  sure  as  to  whether  there*  is  another  or  not. 
so  I  will  not  mention  it. 

20.842.  Now  go  to  page  5.     Are  not  colliery  com- 
panies  now   amalgamating,    as   you  know  very    well, 
not  only  with  regard  to  collieries,  but  other  works  in 
addition? — The  tendency  undoubtedly  of  the  present 
age  is  in  the  direction  of  amalgamation  of  supplies 
of  raw   material.     You  have  an   instance  of  that   in 
The  United  Steel  Company,  where  you  have  the  steel 
works   and  collieries   at   Rotherham,    the   iron  stone 
mines  at  Frodingham  and  the  iron  stone  mines  in  the 
Hematite  district,  all  amalgamated  in  one  concern. 

20.843.  As   far   as  collieries  are  concerned   this   is 
going   on.     Take  Yorkshire    Main,   Bullcroft,    Brods- 
worth,    and   Hickleton.     In   Derbyshire   are  they   not 
all   practically   managed    and   owned     by    the     same 
people?— You  may  say  this  that  you  will  have  people 

ith  other  interests  in  all  the' concerns,  but  I  should 
not  say  they  were  owned  by  the  same  people  For 
instance,  Hickleton  was  sunk  really  as  an  offshoot 
Irom  Manvers.  Brodsworth  was  developed  and  that 
s  partly  owned  by  the  Old  Hickleton  shareholders 
and  partly  by  the  Staveley  shareholders  that  came 
into  it. 

20.844.  Bullcroft      the      same? — Bullcroft     is      an 
entirely  different  concern.     There  are  a   number  of 
shareholders  in  Bullcroft  not  limited  to  it.     You  will 
find  a  number  of  directors  in  Bullcroft  directors  of 
Brodsworth  ? — Yes. 

20.845.  In  all   these  firms  there  are  a  number   of 
the  same  directors  ?— There  are  different  interests  all 
through. 


20.846.  Amalgamation   is  going  on.       Is   not   that] 
done  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  monopoly  as  far  as 
private  enterprise  is  concerned? — No. 

20.847.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  so.     If  workmen  meet! 
those  employers  they  say,  "  .Veil,  we  belong  to  so  andl 
so  and  we  cannot,  do  it  unless  so  and  so  does  it  "? — I 
That  may  be  so. 

20.848.  It  is  done  as  a  defence  for  themselves  ?-i 
That  may  be  so. 

20.849.  That    in   itself    is    combination? — No,    notjj 
quite.     It  is  utilising  another  struggle  for  your  owM 
assistance. 

20.850.  Is   it  not  combination? — No,   I   should   not! 
call  that  combination. 

20.851.  Does    not   one    price   list    practically   coverl 
the  whole  of   the   Doncaster   area? — I   should   hardly 
be  prepared  to  say  that.     I  should  say  the  price  lists 
did  to  some  extent  at  different  pits.     Naturally  they 
would   approximate    because    they    are    working    the 
same  coal  in   the  same  district. 

20,858.  And  varying  in  thickness? — Yes.  You  do 
not  as  a  rule  find  any  two  price  lists  that  are  exactly 
alike. 

20.853.  With  regard  to  waste  of  coal.     Do  you  tell 
us   seriously   that   this   coal   is  bound   to   be   left  in 
Barnsley  bed,   top  coal? — I  think  so.     I  have  often 
discussed  the  subject  with  my  brother.     If  you  couldi 
get  that  coal  out,  and  get  it  out  with  safety,  obviously 
you  would  increase  the  yield  of  the  seam.     You  have 
to  pay  for  the  total  thickness  of  the  seam ;   it  is  so 
much   per   foot,   whether  you   get  it  or  you   do  not; 
therefore  it  is  your  pocket  interest  to  get  every  foot 
you  can.     Speaking  of  the  Barnsley  Bed,  I  should  not 
care  myself,  with  my  limited  experience,  to  work  in  a 
bank  in  the  Barnsley  bed  coal   where  the  false   roof 
or  bind  was  on  the  top  of  the  coal  unless  ther 
some    of    the    coal    left    up    as    a    roof   as    the    face 
was  moved  forward. 

20.854.  You    and  your   brother   do   not   agree    with 
this? — I  think  we  should  both  be  in  agreement. 

20.855.  Your  brother  said  that  they  would  expect 
men   to   fill  tubs   behind   timber.     I  said  that   wouldi 
be  breaking  the  Mines  Act? — We  know  they  do  gel 
what   they   can  out  of  the  waste   behind,   because  i1 
is  natural  they  should,  and  they  get  paid  for  filling 
it.     Provided  they  can  do  it  with  safety,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  it.     He  said  he  should 
not  expect  men  to  be  wandering  about   in  the  goal 
behind   picking  up  coal. 

20.856.  Could    it    not   be   got    in    retreating   or    in 
hydraulic  stowing,  over  a  particular  area  of  it? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

20.857.  I  am  sure  it  could.     I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence of  it? — I  would  not  pit  my  experience  against 
yours,    nor  would  I   act   on   my  own.      I   should   rely 
upon  the  advice  of  an  engineer.     I  do  not  think  it 
is  safe  to  get  that  top  coal  in  the  faces  of  the  Barns- 
ley  bed  unless  you  happen  to  have  a  roof  where  the 
rock  comes  on  to  the  coal.       In  Shireoaks  you  get  at 
it  close  to  the  roof,   but  where  there  is  a  soft  bind 
you  want  something  underneath  it  to  carry  the  props. 

20.858.  Come  nearer  than  Shireoaks.    Take  Dinning, 
ton.     Will  you  come  to  that? — It  is  the  same. 

20.859.  With    regard    to    these    little   pits,     I 
interested  in    this.     You    and   I   have   met  on    many 
occasions.     We   are  meeting    from    a    different   point 
of    view    to   what    we   met    last   time.     Now    we    are 
talking  about  little  pits  you  tell  us  these  little 

are  a  good  piece  of  business,  and  when  we  were 
putting  our  case  before  Sir  Edward  Clarke  you  made 
a  special  plea  that  little  pits  could  not  afford  to  pay 
Do  you  remember  that? — I  did  not  mean  the  littlr 
pits.  I  mean  the  pits  about  the  Barnsley  district 
which  are  working  thinner  and  inferior  seams. 

20.860.  You  put  it  you  had  a  number  of  little  pits 
around  Barnsley  and  around  Sheffield? — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  about  Sheffield  except 
the  Canister  pits. 

20.861.  Yes,  you  do? — I  do  not  remember  any. 

20.862.  You  have  three  stages  of  minimum  wages' 
—That  is  true. 

20.863.  Is  not  the  Nunnery  the  second  division?— i 
That  is  not  a  little  pit. 
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Is  not  Tinsloy?  — That  is  a  good  big  pit. 
I  ;iko    Wavorley    or     \\  ..,,,lih,,, -|,,..      |  hut    is 
shut  ii.i 

•JO.M'i;.  That  is  working? — I  should  not  call  VVavor- 

liig  (inc. 

^'O.sii,".   \\  |i;it.  you  said  then  is  not  correct  with  this? 
— I  think 

•JO  MN.  Th. MI   I  do  not  think  so? — What  was  urged 

absurd,  really,  to  take  tho  whole  coalfield 

as  being  ono  for  tho  purpose  of  minimum  wage.     You 

ought   to  discriminate     between     the     collieries     with 

nee  to  Ilieir  ability  to  bear  tho  minimum  wage. 

is  pointed  out  these  pits  about  Barnsley  could 

trry  it,  and  I  daresay  some  there  could  not  carry 

-O.^r>:>.    I),,    \ou  agree  pits   arc   seriously   taken    into 
'ieraiion   \\hen   the  wages  arc  being  discussed  for 
workmen.      I  >ncs    thai     form     a    decision? — Every    pit 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

,"().  Do   you    agree    the   worst    pit    is   generally 
to  form  the  wages  basis? — As  to  price  lists  or  re- 
Iliuneral  ion. 

20.871.  As  to  price  lists  and  profit  too,  if  you  like? 
•  i  price  lists,  the  answer  is  the  circumstane' 

the  little  pit  are  both  to  be  and  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

20.872.  You     make     a     reference     to     putting     in 
mechanical   appliances  in  place  of  haulage  by  trans- 
port   in   the    pit.     Do  you   know   Yorkshire  seems  to 
haii-  the  worst  record  in  the  figures  you  have  put  in 
for  distance  our  men  have  to  travel,  that  is,'  the  men 
have   to   walk   to    and    fro   in   the   mines? — Are   you 
speaking  of  riding  men? 

20.873.  Yes? — Not  the  question  of  the  machinery? 

20.874.  Do  you  know  that  is  correct  according  to. 
your  figures? — I  will  take  it,  if  you  say  so. 

20.875.  Mr.   Gibson   put  them  in  on  behalf  of  the 
coalowners? — I   have  not  them   before   me.        As  you 
know  them,  I  will  take  it  as  correct. 

20.876.  With     regard     to     transport,     putting     in 
machinery  instead  of  pVmies.     Would  it  not  be  wise 
to  go  further   and  say   mechanical   appliances  ought 
to  be  used  to  reduce  human  labour.     They  are  tram- 
ming  in  tubs  anywhere  up   to  1.000  yards  in  York- 
shire?— I   do   not  know  of   one.     If  there   is  one,    I 
should  say  it  ought  to  be  altered.     You  may  take  it 
at  once   from    me   as   an    admission,    that,    although 
price  lists  provide  for  the  payment  of  tramming  rises 
above    a   certain    distance,    tramming   rises   represent 
waste. 

20.877.  You  would  admit  that  the  method  that  has 
been  adopted,  which  has  been  an  out  of  date  method, 
has   been  more  profitable  to  the  employers  to  get  it 
done   by   the   workmen   than   by   putting   mechanical 
appliances    in    or    ponies? — I     would     not    say    that 
entirely,   although,   undoubtedly,   in  all  these  things, 
of  course,  cost  naturally    comes    into    consideration. 
To-day  the  method  of  producing  compressed  air  is  far 
in   advance  of  anything   that   we  had   20  years  ago. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  could  utilise  electric  power 
for   the   purpose.     I   am   one   of  those    who  in   South 
Yorkshire,  at  any  rate,  should  hesitate  very  consider- 
ably before  employing  electric  power  for  that  purpose. 

20.878.  There  is  no  need  to  put  in  electric  power, 
is   there,    when  you  .can   get  compressed   air? — I  say 
the  methods  of  producing  compressed   air  have  been 
immensely  improved  in  recent  years. 

20.879.  With      regard      to      the      introduction      of 
machinery    such    as    coal-cutters,    has    it    been    your 
experience    that    men    have    fought    machinery? — My 
experience,   is   wherever  you  introduce  any  alteration 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  two  parties  to  the  argu- 
ment,   like   all   Englishmen   and    even   more   than   all 
Englishmen,     I     think,     all     Yorkshiremen     drive     as 
hard  a  bargain  as  they  can  for  their  own  side,   and 
undoubtedly    when    you    make    a  •  change    there    is    a 
certain  amount  of  difficulty.     I  put  that  on  one  side 
and  assume  you  would  get  over  the  difficulty.     Even 
then   I  do  not  think  their  use  can  be  extended  beyond 
a  certain  limit. 

20.880.  I  suggest  they  can  be  extended  about  twice 
as  much  as  they  are  at  present  in  South  Yorkshire? 
— They   may   be,   I   woujd   not  say.        When   you   are 
working,    say,    the   Barnsley    Bed    at    a    considerable 
depth  and  when  you  want  to  work  it  board  ways  on, 
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I  il.i  not  think  you  could  work  it  with  a  machine 
•I  on.  II  you  wauled  to  work  it  at  all  you  would 
haie  to  «ork  it  on  end,  and  I  do  not  think  thun  j«.u 
would  get  any  advantage  because  you  cannot  do  very 
much  holing. 

•I.   You  do   put   machines   in  so  that  it  can  bo 
n  end:-'    \Vheie  _M,H  got,  the  grcat«t,t  advai 
I  rum  a  machine  is  where  coal  wants  holing,  and  when 
you  can   replace   the   labour  of  tho  mon  in  holing  by 
'line. 

20.882.  You  have  somewhat  tried  to  defend  the  posi- 
t  ion    and  say   both  sides   tried  to   drive  the  hardest 
bargain  ? — Yes. 

20.883.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  a  hard  bargain  when 
men  have  been  paid  2s.  a  ton  to  get  out  by  hand,  and 
you  put  machines  in  and  offer  them  IB.  5d.? — You  and 
I  at  the  moment  are  in  the  position  of  two  bargainers. 
You  put  forward  what  you  think  the  right  figure  from 
your  side,  and  I  should   consider  it   from   ours,   and 
probably  something  between  the  two  is  correct. 

20.884.  Do  you   know    they  have   been   offering    at 
one  colliery  to  get  it  done  and   fill   it  on   conveyors 
at  a  lOd.  a  ton  basis? — Instead  of  what? 

20.885.  Instead  of  Is.  10d.?— I  cannot  say.     I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  so.     I  should  have  to  know  the  circum- 
stances to  know  if  it  is  a  fair  offer  or  not;  it  may  be. 

20.886.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  being  done.     It  is 
being  done  under  a  cloak.     I  am  talking  about  coal- 
owners? — I   may  have  been  accused   of   many   faults, 
but  I  have  not  done  anything  under  a  cloak. 

20.887.  With  regard  to  inspection,  you  say  you  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  this.    On  that  you  are  talking 
personally? — I  personally  have  always  been  in  favour. 

20.888.  And  you  cannot  talk  for  the  coalowners? — 
I  have  no  right  when  I  talk  for  a  whole  body  to  express 
an  opinion  on  their  behalf  without  first  asking  them 
what  their  views  are.    As  an  individual  I  have  alway 
considered  that  was  an  excellent  thing,  and  where  J 
could  I  have  encouraged  it. 

20.889.  I  suggest  you  are  giving  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Mining  Association? — I  am. 

20.890.  Not  individually?— I  am. 

20.891.  That  is  an  individual  explanation? — Yes. 

20.892.  I  cannot  get  from  you  what  I  want.     You 
are  interested  in  Botherham? — Yes.     I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Dalton  Main,  that  is  all. 

20.893.  I   talk  about  the  John   Brown   Botherham 
Main? — No;  I  have  no  interest  in  Botherham  Main. 

20.894.  You  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Coal  Owners' 
Association  during  this  war? — I   was  at  the   begin- 
ning,  and  I  undertook  to  carry  out  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  Coal  Control  in  South  Yorkshire  and  also 
to  attend  to  the  Association's  business;  but  when  the 
Petrol   Committee   refused   me   petrol   to   get   to   the 
station   and   I  had  to  close  my  house  and  go   away 
elsewhere,  I  felt  I  was  not  called  upon  to  fight  the 
folly  of  a  Government  Department  any  longer,  and 
I  gave  it  up. 

20.895.  Any  letter  I  got  from  your  office  was  signed 
by  Parker  Bhodes?— No,  &  Co. 

20.896.  It  is  signed  Parker  Bhodes?— Yes. 

20.897.  If    I    wrote    I    wrote   to    Parker    Bhodes. 
Your    firm    were    acting    as    Secretary    to    the    Coal 
Owners   at  that  time? — My  firm.     I   asked  the  coal 
owners  to  let  them  take  it  over  and  release  me. 

20.898.  Let  us  see  how  you  look  at  Pit  Committees. 
It  was  suggested   we  should   meet  and  try   and   im- 
prove  output,    and    any   offending   party    should    be 
dealt  with,   whether  workman  or  manager? — Yes. 

20.899.  Do  you  know  at  Botherham  Main  Colliery 
the  manager  fined  25  workmen  one  night,  and  when 
it  came  for  him  to  be  fined  he  resigned  his  position 
and  said  he  was  not  going  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Committee? — I  do  not  know  that  I  took  any  part  in 
that. 

20.900.  Mr.   Bayner   was  the   manager  at  Bother- 
ham? — He  was  the  manager  at  Botherham  Main. 

20.901.  He  fined  25  men,  and  he  was  fined  £1.     He 
said    he   was   having   nothing  to   do   with  the   Com- 
mittee now.     Is  that  what  you  call  dictating  to  the 
manager? — I  think  I  remember  what  you  are  talking 
about.     The   question,    if   I   remember   aright,    arose 
with    reference   to    a   man's   train    being   late   as   an 
excuse  for  being  late  in  getting  to  the  colliery.     If  I 
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am  right,  that  particular  dispute  arose  in  the  case 
of  men  who  came  late  who  came  by  tram.  The 
suggestion  was  that  tram  and  train  were  the  same 
things.  I  think  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  they  were  not,  and  I  can  see  a  very  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be.  A  train  is  only  one; 
a  man  must  catch  his  train  or  lose  it;  but  the  tram 
runs  every  ten  minutes,  and  if  he  chooses  to  delay 
half  an  hour  for  a  tram,  that  is  a  different  state  of 
things.  There  were  reasons  for  that,  good  or  bad. 

20.902.  The   manager,    when   equally   fined   on   the 
same  terms,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 
—Yes. 

20.903.  He  refused   to   be  interfered   with   by   the 
workpeople.       Do  you  call  that  interfering  in  man- 
agement?—I  think  it  was  between  him  and  the  com- 
mittee— not  the   workmen. 

20.904.  The  question   was  between    him     and    the 
Workmen's  Committee? — Yes.     Again,  you  are  speak- 
ing  with   better   knowledge   than   I.     I   know   of    it 
second-hand.     I   was   not   present   at  those   meetings 
and  I  took  no  part  in  them.     If  I  had  been,  I  possibly 
might  have  done  something,  as  I  often  have  done. 

20.905.  With  regard   to   by-products,   you  say  you 
have  not  been  behind  in  them  at  all.     Suppose  I  read 
you    an   extract   that    appeared    in   the    "  Yorkshire 
Post"   as  far  back  as  1917:    "German  interest  re- 
moved   from    a   Crigglestone   Company.     Our   Wake- 
field    correspondent    writes :  — All   enemy    interest    in 
the  Crigglestone  Collieries  Company  (Limited),  near 
Wakefield,   has  been  eliminated,   and  the  concern  is 
now  all  British.     A  few  years  ago  the  colliery  came 
to   a  standstill  owing  to  the  company   reaching  the 
end  of  its  financial  resources.     When  the  pit  closed 
down   the  effect  on  the  district  was   little  short  of 
disastrous.     After  a  time,  however,  German  scientists 
who  were  interested  in  a  patent  coke  oven  came  along, 
and,   working  the  pit  in  conjunction  with  the  coke 
oven,  turned  what  had  been  a  failure  into  a  great 
success.     All  went  well  until  the  war  broke  out,  when 
certain  important  servants  of  the  company  were  pro- 
vided with  fresh  quarters.     Enemy  interest  has  now 
been  removed  altogether."     That  is  from  the  "  York- 
shire  Post"    in   the  spring  of    1917?— What   is   the 
name? 

20.906.  The    Crigglestone    Collieries     Company?— I 
should  say  that  was  a  very  fair  example  of  newspaper 
inaccuracy. 

20.907.  As    a    matter    of    fact,     it    was    not    an 
inaccuracy? — It  was. 

20.908.  Crigglestone    was    in     financial     difficulties 
and  closed  down  until  a  German  firm  came  and  put 
down  ovens  and  made  it  a  financial  success? — There 
was  a  company  formed  to  exploit  that.     They  called  in 
a  German  firm  to  build  the  oven.     They  held  out  a 
very  glowing  prospectus  as  to  what  the  result  would 
be,  which  did  not  materialise. 

20.909.  Will  this  be  another  newspaper  inaccuracy? 
This  statement  was  made  by  a  member  of  Parliament? 
— You  must  not  ask  me  in  advance  to  accept  what 
a  member  of  Parliament  says. 

20,910-11.  This  is  the  27th  March,  1917.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Germans  did  come  to  Yorkshire  and 
put  down  any  amount  of  coke  ovens? — That  is  true, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  incorrect.  What  happened 
was  this.  There  were  itwo  great  companies  who  were 
engaged  in  the  furnishing  and  construction  of  by- 
product plant.  The  Otto  Company  was  one,  and  the 
Simon  Carves  Company  was  another.  Those  two 
companies  do  not  work  on  the  same  principle,  and  at 
that  time  there  was  not  considered  ito  be  any  objec- 
tion at  all  to  utilising  either  the  services  or  the  know- 
ledge of  a  foreigner.  What  happened  was  this.  At 
Dalton  Main  we  put  up  a  by-product  plant.  We  did 
not  put  it  up  ourselves.  We  called  in  the  Simon 
Carves  Company.  They  put  it  up  and  found  the 
whole  of  the  capital.  We  paid  for  it  over  a  series 
of  years.  They  undertook  the  management  and  dis- 
posal of  the  products  until  we  got  into  it,  and  when 
the  necessary  time  arrived,  and  we  had  learned  all 
we  could  from  them,  we  determined  ithe  agreement 
and  took  over  the  management  ourselves.  That 
happened  in  other  cases.  When  it  happened  with 
the  OU«  /Company  it  is  right  to  say  Germans  were 


in  it,  although  that  company  was  held  out  us  an 
English  company.  We  know  now  it  was  financed  to 
a  very  large  extent  by  German  money. 

20.912.  Therefore  the  Simon  Carves  was  not  a  Ger- 
man oven  ? — No.     If  I  suggested  that  before  do  not  let 
me  attach  such  a  libel  as  that. 

20.913.  There  was  any  umouiut  of  German  money. 

20.914.  Sir   Arthur    Duckham:    This   was   the  Otto 
oven? — There    was    no    doubt   about    it   in    the    Otto 
Company. 

20.915.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Do  you  know  the  York- 
shire Iron  and  Coal  Company  at  Ardsley  and  Tingley? 
— No,  I  have  no  knowledge   of   that   concern,  or   its 
workings. 

20.916.  Its    chairman    referring   to    the    report    of 
their  bye-product  plant  said  that  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  that  property  was  their  most  valuable 
asset,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  a  company  like  this 
came  along  to  show  them  what  they  knew  to  make 
it  a  success.     One  of  the  directors  following  that  up, 
Mr.    Ritchie    said     although    they   had     an     adverse 
balance  of   £24,552  it  would  disappear   by  the  next 
balance   sheet  owing   to   the  success  of   these  ovens. 
Am  I   right  in  saying   ovens  were  put  up  at  Hems- 
worth    by   this   firm? — I   say   they    were   put   up    by 
arrangement  with  those  firms. 

20.917.  There    was    a    denial   the   other    day    them 
were  more  than  eight  in  Yorkshire? — I  do  not  know 
that    anybody    denied    it.      Everybody    utilised    that 
method.     They  could  put  it  up  better  than  we  could 
and  at  the  beginning,  what  Lord  Gainford  said  yes- 
terday was  perfectly  true :  they  had  really  a  monopoly 
of   the   right  brick. 

20.918.  As  a  matter  of  fact  am  I  not  right  in  say- 
ing they  did  not  bring  a  single  brick  into  Yorkshiie 
to  do  any  of  the  work? — I  cannot  say  that. 

20.919.  Bricks  were  got  in  Yorkshire? — At  a  later 
period  of   development  we   found   out  how   to  make 
them  ourselves. 

20.920.  Not  even  in   the  first  coke  oven  they   put 
up? — I  cannot  say  that. 

20.921.  Mr.  Smillie  said  there  were  seven  or  eight 
firms.     I  want  to  prove  there  were  more  than  seven 
or  eight? — I  admit  it;  there  were  odd  ones.  I  can  give 
you  the  names  of  the  collieries  who  put  them  down 
if  I  thought  for  a  moment.     Naturally  no  colliery  in- 
vested its  money   in  the  construction   of   coke  ovens 
if  they  could  get  financed  by  other  firms,   and  pay 
on  easier  terms. 

20,92lA.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:     It  was  done   by 
German  enterprise? — Not  altogether. 

20.922.  Not  altogether;  it  was  German  enterprise? 
— Some  were  done  by  the  Otto. 

20.923.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    If  you   are   going  to 
argue  there  was  no  German  money,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  German  money  in  it,  I  think? — It  may  be  so. 
I  should  not  dispute  it. 

20.924.  So  you  are  in  favour  of  adopting  as  much 
safety   as  you  can  on   behalf   of   the  workmen.     Are 
you   prepared  to   agree  that  no    workman    ought   to 
work  in  anything  higher  than  70  degrees  F.? — I  do 
not   think  in   those   deep    mines   in   the   future  very 
likely  you  will  under  any  circumstances  get  it  down 
to  that. 

20.925.  I  suggest  you  will  if  you  only  have  methods 
to  do  it? — I  do  not  know  how  you  could. 

20.926.  Ought  you  to  expect  men  to  work   in  that 
atmosphere?     Dr.  Haldane  and  Sir  John  Cadman  told 
us  when  they  got  to  80  degress  they  lost  20  per  tent. 
in  exhaustion  ? — That  is  very  likely  correct. 

20.927.  Is  there  any   right  to   work   continually  in 
that? — I  cannot  say.     That  is  a  matter  in  which  they 
ought  to  have  a  voice.     It  is  for  them  to  say. 

20.928.  You  would'  not   call    that    interfering    with 
management? — I  should  not  call  that  interfering  with 
management.     If  the  men  said  the  heat  in  this  place 
was  so  great  they  could  not  work  in  it  and  they  must 
earn  their  living  elsewhere — it  is  a  free  country. 

20.929.  Have  the  owners  had  this  scheme  under  con- 
sideration since  1916? — Yes.       Let  me^say  at  once  I 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     I  have  not  had  the 
time,  and  I  could  not  find  the  time  to  deal  with  it. 
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20.930.  If  a  statement  was  made  a  few  week*  ago 
there  was  no  scheme  prepared   it  is  not  correct  P — 
I  should  not  say  that.     You  will  lu-ar  from  the  gentlo- 
mon  who  took  part  in  it.      I  do  know  that  scheme 
was  commenced  in  October,  1916,  or,  rather,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1916  to  elaborate  a  scheme 
for  improving  the  relations  between  owners  and  work- 
men and  the  future  conduct  of  the  industry. 

20.931.  Your  scheme  is  simply  a  kind  of  co-partner- 
ship?— That  is  the  underlying  principle. 

20.932.  You  do  not  suppose  Yorkshire  people  would 
accept  any  such  scheme  us  that,  do  youP — I  do  not 
know;   it  is  for  them  to  say.     If  you  do  not  adopt 
some  method  of  that  kind  and   if  you  are  told  that 
you    must  discuss  some  new   method,   what  other  is 

20.933.  Let  me  ask  you  this:     What  power  would 
workmen  have  to  say  it  is  going  to  be  a  success  or 
not  when,   as  you  know,   in  Yorkshire  in  many  pits 
there   is   fictitious    capital    put    into    the    pits.     You 
know  some  places  where  a  shareholder  has  two  shares 
and  they  give  him  a  bonus  or  dividend  and  instead 
of  having  two  shares  they  call   it  three? — I  should 
not   call   that   fictitious   capital.     That   capital    must 
have  been  capital  accumulated  out  of  profits  and  that 
must  appear  in  some  shape  in  the  shape  of  additional 
sinkings  or  in  development. 

20.934.  Take    if    you   like   one    particular   colliery, 
and  call  it  B  without  naming  it.     In  five  years  every 
man  that  had  three  shares  has  had  his  shares  made  into 
!i\  a,  :md  he  has  had  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  25  pel- 
cent.     Is   not   that   fictitious   money? — I   should    not 
ho   inclined   to   say  that;   but  again  I   do  not  want 
to  get  into  an   argument  about  the  scheme  because 
I    have    not    been    in    it    in    preparing    it.     As    1 
understand   what  is  intended   is  the  true  capital  of 
the  concern,  whatever  it  may  be.     Mr.  Bramwell  will 
tell  you.     He  has  threshed  it  out. 

90,936.  This  scheme  that  is  outlined  here  simply 
means  that  we  ultimately  get  to  an  umpire ;  he  has 
the  final  settlement  of  any  difference?— I  suppose  in 
any  transaction  you  must  either  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment, or  you  must  provide  for  a  method  of  settling 
your  difference. 

20.936.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Hemsworth, 
when  we  went  to  arbitration  in  Yorkshire?     We  went 
and  got  a  decision? — That  is  West  Yorkshire? 

20.937.  Yes ;  but  you  see  you  are  representing  the 
Coal  Owners'   Association? — At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  omniscient. 

20.938.  We  went  to  arbitration  at  Hemsworth ;  and 
in  less  than  three  weeks  the  Company  closed  the  pit 
and  said  that  they  would    not    have    the    umpire's 
award? — You  never  found  me  in  a  question  like  that. 

20.939.  Now    take    the    case    of    the    Ravensworth 
Colliery — there  we  went  to  arbitration,  and  because 
the  umpire  did  not  give  what  they  thought  he  ought 
to  give,   they  closed   the  pit  again,   and  the  owners' 
Association  supported  him? — That  is  quite  outside  of 
:ny  district ;  but  I  know  that  the  South  Yorkshire  Coal 
Owners  did  not  support  him. 

20.940.  The  South  Yorkshire  Coal  Owners  have  run 
away   from    the   decisions   of   umpires.     Do   you   not 
know  that  you  ran  away  from  Sir  Edward  Clarke's 
award?     He  awarded  7s.  3d.   per  day  and  you  said 
•'  No,  we  will  not  pay  it;  we  will  close  the  pite  "? — 
That  is  opening  up  a  controversy  that  is  too  compli- 
cated to  go  into  before  this  Commission. 

20.941.  You  put  your  case  before  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
and  Sir  Edward  Clarke  gave  7s.  3d.   minimum,  but 
your  people  said,  "  No,  we  will  not  have  it"? — That 
being  so,   it  is  only  fair  to  give  briefly  our   answer. 
We  had  given  an  advance  in  minimum  wage  through 
the  Conciliation  Board.     Having  given  that  advance 
through  the  Conciliation  Board,  application  was  made 
to  Sir  Edward  Clarke  for  the  alteration  of  the  statu- 
tory minimum.    We  pointed  out  to  Sir  Edward  Clarke 
that  we  had  already  given  through  the  Conciliation 
Board  what  we  were  then  asked  to  give.    He  said  in 
effect,    "  I  have   nothing  to   do  with   what  you  have 
done  voluntarily;   I  fix  a  statutory  minimum."     Wo 
said,  "  Then  that  being  the  case,  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  both."     The  result  of  it  was  that  there  was  a 
stoppage,  and  we  eventually  came  to  an  agreement. 

20.942.  I  do  not  think  you  would  wilfully  misquote 
our  position? — I  think  not. 
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20.943.  The  position   was  that   cither  party   had  a 
right   to  go   to   Sir   Kdward  Clarke   after    a   certain 

"'df — Quite  right. 

20.944.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  agreement  wai 
that   any    advance  given   by   the  Conciliation    I. 
would  come  under  minimum   wage*? — The  minimum 
wage  was  increased. 

20.945.  And  it  was  also  reduced  twice  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Board  P— -Certainly. 

20.946.  It  acted  both  ways?— Yes. 

20.947.  It  was  simply  that  because  you  had  not  got 
your  own  way  you  would  not  have  it?     Do  not  you 
know  that  in  Yorkshire  we  have  decided  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  recourse  to  arbitration  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  you  have. 

20.948.  Mr.  It.   W.  Cooper:    You  were  asked  some 
questions   by    Mr.    Herbert     Smith     about    technical 
matters   like   fires   and   safety   lamps,  and   you    were 
asked  a   question    about   the    Doncaster   coalfield.     I 
suppose   in  the  course  of  your   experience  you   have 
come  into  contact  with   mining  engineers   practising 
in  other    parts   of    the    British  coalfield    as    well    as 
Yorkshire?— Yes. 

20.949.  Without  making  any  invidious  comparisons, 
have  you    found   the  mining  engineers   in  Yorkshire 
quite    up    to    the    Standard  of    British    engineers? — 
Naturally,  I  should  say  they  were  first. 

20.950.  Have  you  in  your  neighbourhood  an  insti- 
tution of  mining  engineers? — Yes. 

20.951.  Similar  to  the  North  of  England  Institution 
of  Mining  Engineers? — Jus*  on  the  same  lines. 

20.952.  Do    the    members    meet    periodically;    and 
read   and  discuss  papers? — Yes,  they  meet,   I  think, 
monthly.     It   is   a  very   extensive   association :    it  is 
called  the  Midland  Institute  and  it  embraces  not  only 
Yorkshire,  but  also  the  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire coalfields  as  well. 

20.953.  And  do,   as  they  do  further  north,  if   any 
member  has  any  new  idea  to  communicate,  make  that 
the  subject  of  a  paper  which  is  read  and  discussed? — 
Yes. 

20.954.  You     were     asked     about     safety     lamps, 
electric  lamps  and  so  forth.     Of  course,  you  are  very 
familiar  with  the  Mines  Act,  and  you  would  be  aware 
that  by  Section  33  of  the  Mines  Act  all  safety  lamps 
introduced  into  a  pit  after  the  1st  of  January,  1913, 
must  be  approved  by  the  Home  Office? — Yes. 

20.955.  You  were  asked  a  question  about  the  water 
pumping  arrangements  that  you  carry  out  in  York- 
shire.    Did  you  prepare  a  Parliamentary  Bill? — Yes. 
I  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  Bill. 

20.956.  What   happened  to  the  Bill?— Well,    when 
this  enquiry  commenced,  of  course,  that  and  every- 
thing else  stopped  till  we  can  know  where  we  are. 

20.957.  You   are   now   in   a  condition   of  suspense, 
are  you? — Yes. 

20.958.  You  were  asked  a  question  with  regard  to 
a  number  of  collieries  who  were  parties  to  that  pump- 
ing   arrangement,    most    of    which    you    said    were 
successful  concerns? — Yes. 

20.959.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  the  shares 
in  each  of  those  companies  are  of  a  small  denomina- 
tion— £1    shares? — Yes.      The    rule    is,    all    through 
South  Yorkshire  really — there  may  be  an  exception 
or  two — but  the  rule  is  £1  shares. 

20.960.  Are  they  publicly  quoted  on  any  local  stock 
exchange:   Sheffield,  for  example? — Some  of  them. 

20.961.  Are  some  of  the  more  successful  concerns 
puhlicly  quoted? — Yes. 

20.962.  Is   it  open,   therefore,   to  any   members  of 
the  public,   if  shares  are  being  sold,  to  go  into  the 
market   and   buy   them? — Certainly,   if   he  thinks   it 
worth  while. 

20.963.  So    that   if   our    friends    in   the   Yorkshire 
Miners'   Association  cared  to  invest  in  these  publicly 
quoted  companies,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  instruct 
a   stockbroker? — I    know   of    no  reason    at   all   why 
they  should  not. 

20.964.  You    also    said    that,    although    the   same 
IMTMIMS  probably  held   shares   in   most  of  these  com- 
panies, yet    nevertheless    there    were  a  considerable 
number  of  holdings  in  the  company? — Yes. 

20.965.  From'   your    general    knowledge   of    South 
Yorkshire  companies,  do  you  think  that,  taking  the 
South  Yorkshire  companies  as  a  whole,  the  shares  aro 
held  by  a  large  or  small  number  of  shareholders? — 
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By  a  considerable  number,  and  I  may  say,  with 
regard  to  that,  that  I  cannot  understand  one  figure 
that  has  been  put  before  this  Commission.  There 
has  been  a  figure  repeatedly  mentioned  of  37,000  as 
being  the  total  number  of  shareholders  in  collieries. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  correct.  I  asked  that  some 
steps  might  be  taken  to  try  to  check  it,  because, 
looking  at  my  own  knowledge  of  what  they  are  in 
South  Yorkshire,  I  thought  there  was  an  inaccuracy, 
and  at  the  present  moment,  with  returns  only  from 
three-fourths  of  the  output,  they  have  arrived  at 
over  200,000  names.  Some  of  those,  of  course,  would 
be  duplicates,  no  doubt,  but  it  satisfies  me  that  that 
suggestion  that  the  total  number  of  shareholders  is 
limited  to  37,000  requires  consideration  and  careful 
examination  at  any  rate,  if  it  is  accepted  as  a  figure 
which  has  any  material  bearing  on  the  labours  of  the 
Commission. 

Chairman:  We  will  have  that  gentleman  called: 
What  happened  on  that -was  that  a  return  was  asked 
for,  and  the  return  was  sent  from  Somerset  House 
and  was1  circulated,  but  after  what  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
said,  I  certainly  will  have  the  witness  here  and  will 
ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  U.  W.  Cooper:  We  had  better  try  to  get  at 
the  facts,  if  we  can. 

Witness :  There  may  be  confusion  in  this  respect. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  concerns  which  own 
both  collieries  and  other  properties.  For  instance. 
if  you  take  the  great  firm  of  John  Brown  and  Co., 
who  are  armour  plate  makers,  iron  founders  and 
shipbuilders,  they  also  own  several  collieries,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  are  not  included  in  a  return  of 
that  kind. 

20.966.  Chairman:   We   are   very   much  obliged   to 
you  for  calling  our  attention  to  what  is  quite  an  im- 
portant point,  and  I  will  get  the  witness  here  to  see 
what  the  exact  facts  are? — I  merely  say  that  it  re- 
quires a  little  careful  consideration. 

Chairman:   And  I  say  that  it  shall  have  it. 

20.967.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper:   You    were    asked    a 
question  about  what  I  will  shortly  call  "  watering  " 
capital.     The  capital  that  you  were  thinking  of  was 
the  true  capital  of  the  concern? — Yes. 

20.968.  May  I  take  it  that  the  nominal  share  capital 
of   a   concern  is    by    no   means   necessarily    the    true 
capital  of  a  concern? — Not  at  all:    it  is  very  often 
more   than   its  value,    and   very   often  less.      Unfor- 
tunately I   have  not  been   in   a  position   to  be   able 
to  carry  out  any  watering  of  capital,  but  if  it  takes 
place,    it   ought,    when   it    is    finished,    to  represent 
the  true  capital  at  the  time. 

20.969.  We    know    the    difficulties    since    the    war 
began.     You   were   asked  about   the   introduction   of 
cutting  machinery.      Am   I    right   in   supposing   that 
the  true  object  in  introducing  cutting  machinery  is  to 
increase  the  output? — Yes,  it   increases   the  output, 
and  in  my  opinion  you  get  that  where  coal  requires 
holing  by  the  men,  and  when  you  can  set  a  machine  to 
do  the  holing  that  the  men  would  do  ;  but  you  can  only 
use  it,  of  course,  under  circumstances  where  a  machine 
can  be  used. 

20.970.  And  that  depends  on  the  conditions  of  each 
pit   or    each    particular    seam? — Naturally,    or    part 
of  a  seam. 

20.971.  This  is  very  elementary,  but  I  suppose  one 
of  the  effects  of  increasing  output  is  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  ? — Undoubtedly. 

20.972.  So  that  you  get  more  coal  to  sell,  and  the 
original  quantity  of  coal  is  produced  at  less  cost?— 
You  reduce  your  standing  charges. 

20.973.  Now    leaving    the    question    of    companies 
alone,    I    want    to    ask   you    a    further    question :     I 
suppose    in    the    course  of    your    practice    in    South 
Yorkshire,     being    a     royalty    owner     yourself,     you 
have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  owners  of  royalties 
in   South   Yorkshire.     Are  they    numerous? A    con- 
siderable   part    of    the    South   Yorkshire    area    is    in 
comparatively  few  hands,  but  there  is  a  large  number 
of  freeholders  and  persons  owning  smaller  coal  areas. 
That  applies  particularly   in  the   newer  part  of  the 
coalfield.     When   you   get  past  a    distance   of   about 
five  miles  south  or  east  of  Doncasteo-,  you  haVe  very 
little  in  the  way  of  large  estates.      They  are  nearly 
all  freeholders. 


20.974.  You     mean     people     having    comparatively 
small    estates  ? — Yes. 

20.975.  Have    you  cases    in    South   Yorkshire,    for 
example,  of  a  coal  area  being  held  by  several  persons 
in  undivided  shares? — I  do  not  know  of  one  in  South 
Yorkshire.     I  know  that  they   do  exist  occasionally, 
but  1  do  not  know  of  one  in  South  Yorkshire. 

20.976.  I  observe  in  the  pamphlet  you  read,   it  is 
stated  there,  speaking  of  a  time  before  the  war,  that 
there  are  8,000  recipients  of   coal  royalties?— There 
again  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that  figure  must 
be  inaccurate.     It  looks  to  me,  if  that  is  an  Inland 
Revenue    figure,    as    if   it   had    been    arrived    at   by 
taking  the  total  number  of  persons  who  paid  mining 
rights  duty,  but  that  by  no  means  indicates  the  total 
number  of   owners  of    minerals — not  by  any   means; 
and   I  ought   to  say   this,   that   personally   I    cannot 
see  any  difference  between  the  case  of   a'n  owner  of 
minerals  who  at  the  present  moment  is  deriving  in- 
come from  his  minerals,  and  the  case  of  an  owner  who 
will   shortly   begin  to  derive  income.       Possibly   my 
opinions  on  the  subject  may   be  prejudiced,  because 
they    affect   myself;    but    using   the    knowledge    and 
judgment  that  I  have,   such  as  it  is,   I  invested  my 
savings  (and  they  were  the  result  of  hatd  and  con- 
tinuous   and     grinding    work)    in  the   purchase  of 
mineral  property.      I  have  waited  for  years  and  years 
for  that  to  materialise.       It  now  has  materialised; 
it  is  just  let.     I — as  I  think  all  right-minded  lessors 
ought  to  do— gave  the  lessee  plenty  of  time  to  de- 
velop :    I  fixed  a  nominal  rent :  nothing  at  first,  and 
then  a  comparatively  nominal  rent  of  £60,  and  then 
gradually   rising    over   a    period  of  years,    extended 
so  long  that  under   no  possible  circumstances  could 
the  certain  rent  be  an  injury  to  the  lessee.     But  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  wrong  to  say  that  because  I  did 
that  that  the  State  should  step  in  and  say,  "  We  take 
your  property  and  pay  you  nothing  for   it,   because 
you  are  not  getting  an  income  from  it  at  the  present 
time." 

20.977.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  would  happen 
from  what  is  stated  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  refer. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  Miners'  Bill. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Could  you  get  evidence  of 
that  Miners'  Bill  ? 

Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper :  It  has  been  circulated. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgss :  It  has  been  our  invariable 
custom  not  to  quote  precis  before  they  are  sworn  to. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  But  your  own  witnesses  have 
spoken  about  it. 

Witness:  Please  do  not  ask  me  about  them,  because 
I  have  forgotten  one,  and  1  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  other. 

20.978.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper:     Assuming   that    the 
mines    and    minerals    of    this    country    were    to    be 
nationalised,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  principle  upon 
which    the   owners    ought   to   be    dealt    with,    first   as 
regards   royalties   and,    secondly,    as   regards  what  I 
may  call  the  colliery  interest  held  by  lessees? — I  think 
myself  that  the  principle  of  compensation  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  royalty  owner  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  colliery  owner,  and  that  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  expropriate  his  property  for  the  necessities  of  the 
nation — and  I  do  not  mean  merely  for  the  pecuniary 
profit   of  the   nation,    but   for   the   necessities  of   the 
nation — then   he  ought  to  be  paid   the  true  market 
value  of  the  property,  whatever  it  is  that  the  nation 
proposes  to  take,  and  you  cannot,  in  laying  down  any 
rule  to-day,    lay    down    a    rule    that    will    fetter    the 
tribunal    which    eventually  has  to    decide   what   that 
value  will  be  without  committing  an  injustice  in  one 
way    or    the    other.     Suppose,    for   instance,    us    has 
often  been  suggested,  you  took  it  on  an  annual  value  : 
the  annual  value  is  no  guide  at  all.     Take  the  case  of 
a  mineral  owner   whose  estate  is  nearly  worked  out. 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  receiving  a  large  income, 
but  in  7  or  8  years  it  will  come  to  an  end.     Tlicn 
take  the  converse  case,  like  the  one  of  my  own  which 
I   have   just    mentioned,    where    it  is    only   just  let. 
There  the  true  value  is-  in  the   future  and  the  past 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  I  would  say  this,  that 
if   the   necessities   of   the   nation,    and   not   the   mere 
desire  to    acquire  somebody   else's   property   compul- 
sorily  and  make  profit  out  of  it — if  the  necessities  of 
the  nation  compel  the  acquisition  of  the  property  of 
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an\    private   individual,   then   thu  Stutu,   for  its  ou  n 

^Mreet,   ought  to   make,   sure   that   ho   is   not  robin--!. 

.il    hf   is  |Piii<l  tlic  lull   lair  v.ilueo!    the  property 

which    is   taken    from   him    l>\    force   and   against   his 

will. 

','!).  From  that  I  gather  that  you  altogether 
il.'l-i- rate  the  idea  of  fixing  any  overhead  sum  per 
tou  <>t  out  put:-'  You  cannot  do  it  and  do  justice. 

i!U,iM).  i   suppose  it   must  bo  obvious  to   all  of   us 

that   you    may    have   a    property    with    a   short   life 

ni    \ou  may  have  a  property   with  a  long  life.       It 

altogether    unfair    to   apply    an    overhead 

0  lor   those  properties:' — 1  know   of  collieries 
at  the  piv.M-nt  nine  in  my  own  district  where  1  should 
think  the  Mini   expended   up   to  the  present  moment 
must  approach    three-quarters  of   a  million,  and  the 
output  at   the  present  time  is  comparatively  trivial, 
llicy    will    have   to   expend  half   as  much  more — and 
I  should  think  they  would  get  off  cheaply  with  that. 
Their   value   is   in   the   future  value  of   the  concern. 
You  cannot  lay  ilow.i  any  overhead  system  that  would 

1  '    everybody   alike,    not    if   you    wish    to    do 
^Huce.     You  may  utilise  it  as  a  meant*  of  making  a 

gur*.i  at    the   value. 

20,081.  A  guess  at  the  whole  value  of  the  country, 
but  not.  as  regards  eacli  unit? — No. 

l't>.!)>_.    I   take  it  that,  of  course,  the  capital  value 

olliery  varies:    one  colliery  may  be  worth  a 

jigger  sum   per   ton  with  less  output  than   anotner? 

—.Naturally.     Tho  most  valuable  colliery  is  really  tue 

I  one  with  tho  largest  output  that  has  been  sunk  and 

ivith  the  least  cost. 

20,983.  You  are  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  way 
in  which  the  State  assesses  Estate  Duty  oil  real 

ty  ? — Yes. 

120,984.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Finance  -ict  of 
1884,  for  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  largely 
responsible,  expressed  it  that  the  true  value  of  any 
property  shall  be  estimated  to  be  the  price  which, 
•  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  such  property 
would  fetch  if  sold  in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

20,985.  On  that  principle  the  State  assesses  the 
Estate  Duty  on  minerals  and  collects  the  duty? — It 
does. 

20,98(i.  In  other  words,  it  is  upon  that  principle  that 
a  person  succeeding  to  mineral  property  buys  back 
from  the  State  the  share  of  the  property  which  the 
Mate  takes  on  the  death  of  his  testator? — That  is 
so,  and  any  person  in  the  same  position  as  myself, 
who  died  to-day,  his  successors  would  have  to  pay 
estate  duty  on  the  full  value  of  that  mineral  pro- 
perty. 

20.987.  In  fact,  they  would  have  to  pay  the  share 
of  the  estate  which  the  State  claims  to  be  entitled  to  ? 
-Yes. 

20.988.  You   remember  the  Mining  Royalties  Com- 
mission which  made  a  report  in  1893? — Yes.     I  and 
Mv.   Alfred   Barnes  were   appointed  on  that   Commis- 
sion  to   represent  the   interests  of  the  lessees  in  the 
Midland  and  Yorkshire  coalfield. 

20.989.  I  think  I  may  say,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, that  that  was  a  well  constituted  Commission? 

Chairman  :   All  the  Commissions  are. 

20.990.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  I  hope  they  are.    I  will 
assume    they    are.      The   royalty    owners   were    repre- 

i  sented,  the  colliery  lessees  were  represented,  economists 
were  on  the  Commission,  Labour  was  represented  on 
the  Commission? — Yes. 

20.991.  And  the  State  was  on  the  Commission  in  the 
Arsons  of  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord  Macnaghten? — 

20.992.  You  have  told  us  in  your  precis  that  at  first 
you     and     your     colleagues      were     not     absolutely 
unanimous  with  regard  to  the  proposals  put  forward? 
— Naturally  some  approached  the  subject  with  rather 
strong  views. 

20.993.  But  the  result  was  eventually  a  unanimous 
report  ? — It  was. 

20.994.  May  I  ask,    as   a  matter   of   curiosity,  who 

drafted  the  report  for  submission  to  your  colleagues? 

— We  had  a  very  able  secretary  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Bon.  Our  Chairman.  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord 
Bpcnaghten  were  also  upon  it,  and  the  report  in  the 
Hkt  instance  was  drafted  by  Lord  Macnaghten  and 

Lord  Northbrook,  with  the   assistance  of    Mr.   I/yon. 

It  then  came  in  rough  draft  before  the  Commission, 


and  if  I  romomber  right,  we  spont  nearly  a  month  ••« 
that  report  in  going  through  it  In-t'orn  it  uwiiiiiicil  it* 
final  shape. 

20,996.  Omi  important  rnm-lnsi'iii  wan  that  you 
I". mini  unanimously :  "We  are  of  opinion  that  ill-- 
system of  royalties  lias  not  int--rten.|  with  the 
general  development,  of  the  mineral  i.-soinceg  of  the 
United  Kin;vl"ni  or  with  the  export  trade  in  coal  t<> 
foreign  countries  "? — Yes,  that  is  go.  We  found  that 
as  a  general  fact,  but  I  ought  to  say  that  we  did  also 
find,  as,  I  think,  you  always  would  find,  that  there 
were  occasionally  cases  which  nipmed  remedy. 

20.996.  I   am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.     That 
is  your  finding  in  March,  1893,  that  is  26  years  ago? 
—Yes. 

20.997.  Has  your  experience  since  that  time  caused 
you  in  any  way  to  alter  that  opinion,  so  far  as  you 
yourself  are  concerned? — No. 

20.998.  Now,    tho  next    of    your   finding*    was    the 
third  finding:    "  We  do  not  consider  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  these  payments  are  made 
are,    generally    speaking,    such    as   to    require    inter- 
ference by  legislation,  but  we  recommend  that  some 
remedy  should  be  provided  for  cases  in  which  a  lessee 
may  be  prevented  by  causes  beyond  his  own  control 
from   working  the  minerals  he  has  taken,    and   also 
for  cases  of  certain  restrictions  upon  the  assignment 
and  surrender  of  mineral  leases."     Then  the  fourth 
is  a  subject  we  have  touched  upon  to-day:   "  We  are 
of   opinion   that   where   the   surface    belongs   to   one 
person     and     the     subjacent     minerals    to     another, 
greater  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  working 
of  the  minerals."     That  is  practically  what  you  have 
suggested   here   to-day? — Yes. 

20.999.  Which,   I  think,    is   also  found   more   fully 
in  the  92nd  paragraph  of  that  same  report,  on  page 
22.  What  you  have  suggested  to  us  here  to-day  is,  in 
effect,  what  you  and  your  colleagues  found  25  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Will  you  tell  us  what  they 
found? 

21.000.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Yes:    "We  think  that 
where  the  surface  belongs  to  one  person  and  the  sub- 
jacent minerals  to  another,   and  the  surface  owner, 
having   the  right   of   support,    claims   an   injunction 
071  the  ground  of  threatened  injury  to  his  property, 
the  Court  ought  to  be  empowered  to  exercise  a  dis- 
cretion somewhat  larger  than  that  which  it  appears 
to  possess  at  present.     Where  the  injury  is  likely  to 
be  trifling,  as  in  the  case  of  waste  land,  or  capable 
of  being  repaired,  as  in  tho  case  of  agricultural  land, 
and   generally   where   the   Court   may   be   of  opinion 
that    the    interests    of    the    surface    owner    may    be 
adequately   protected   without  enforcing  his  extreme 
rights,  we  think  the  Court  should  be  authorised  to 
permit  the   mine   owner   to   go   on    with   his  mining 
operations   upon   terms    which    would   ensure   to   the 
surface  owner  ready  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  workings  and  ample  security  for  the  payment 
of     compensation." — Yes.     As    the    law    stood,     and 
stands,  of  course,  the  surface  owner  could  apply  for 
an   injunction  to  prevent  the  working  of  the  mine, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  able 
to   do   it.     If   you   take   the  case  that  I  have   men- 
tioned of  the   Doncaster  property,   or  take  my  own 
small   property,   you   may   work   the   coal    under   the 
greater  part  of  that  and   nobody  could  tell  that  it 
had   been   worked  unless  you   have  a  fixed   point  to 
measure  from ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  about 
300   acres   on  the  south   side  of  that   where,  if  you 
worked    it,    you    would    immediately  turn    it   into    a 
swamp,  because   it  is  down  in  the  old  fen  level,  and 
von    would    not    only    destroy    that,    but    you    would 
iiest  roy  the  adjoining  land  as  well,  because  you  would 
upset  the    drainage.     There    the    surface   owner    has 
undoubtedly  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own  interest, 
and   I  think  the   remedy  eventually  will  be  to  take 
over  his  land  if  you  are   going  to  destroy  it. 

21.001.  Under  'Lord     Cairns'    Act    the    Count    of 
Chancery  has  an  equitable  discretion  in  determining 
whether  to  award  damages  or  to  grant  an  injunction? 
— That  is  so. 

21.002.  The  Court,   after  hearing  all  parties,  exer- 
cises    its     discretion? — Kn    the    case     that     I     have 
mentioned     the     Court      would     never    exercise     its 
discretion. 
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21.003.  Chairman:   What  was  done  in  consequence 
uf  this  Royal  Commission ?— Nothing  at  all;  it  went 
to  sleep,   and  I  have  always  regretted  that  nothing 
was  done  to  give  effect  to  it. 

21.004.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  You  have  talked  about 
the   development   in   South   Yorkshire.     You  have  a 
very  good  memory;  can  you  give  us  any  idea  from 
your  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  number  of  new 
collieries  established  there  during  the  last  20  years? 
—I  should  have  to  think  a  little.     The  best  illustra- 
tion I  can  give  you  is  this.     When  I  was  a  boy,  I 
should  think  the  total  output  of  South  Yorkshire  did 
not   exceed    3,000,000    tons;    to-day    it    is   28,000,000 
tons.    At  that  time  we  were  a  mere  insignificant  coal- 
field as  compared  with  Durham.     To-day  the  County 
of  Yorkshire  is  equal  to  Durham. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   Would  you  ask  him  how  long 
it  is  since  he  was  a  boy? 


21.005.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  Yes.     (To  the  Witness.) 
Now  I  have  to  ask  you  a  personal  question ;  how  long 
is  it  since  you  were  a  boy? — It  depends  on  when  the 
boy  ends  and  a  man  begins ;  but  it  is  sixty  years  ago 
any  way. 

21.006.  Broadly  speaking,  in  the  last  20  years  have 
there    nort    been    a   large    number    of    new    collieries 
established  in  South  Yorkshire? — Yes;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  with  regard  to  one  who  is  dead  and  gone, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  credit  for  the  development 
which  has  taken  place  is  due  to  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Markham.     He  was  a  man  of  intense  energy,  and  he 
would  not  rest  unless  things  moved  forward.     He,  I 
think,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  driving  force 
in  the  development  of  that  coalfield. 

Chairman :    I   ani   much  obliged   to  you   for   your 
evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  HUGH  BRAMWELL,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman :  Mr.  Bramwell  is  a  gentleman  with  very 
large  experience  in  South  Wales,  and  I  am  going  to 
pursue  the  same  course  that  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  sanction  with  respect  to  the  last  witness. 
1  will  ask  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  to  examine  on  my  left, 
and  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  who  represents  South  Wales, 
to  examine  on  my  right.  Mr.  Bramwell  says:  ' 
am  a  mining  engineer  of  40  years'  experience;  agent 
for  and  a  director  of  the  Great  Western  Colliery 
Company,  Limited,  producing  one  million  tons  of 
coal  per  annum;  past  President  of  the  South  Wales 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  past  Chairman  of 
the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Coal  Owners' 
Association;  and  a  member  of  the  Coal  Controllers' 
Advisory  Board." 

21,007.  (To  the  Witness.)  I  will  ask  you  now  to 
be  good  enough  to  read  to  us  your  proof. 

Witness:  "  I  wish  in  the  first  place  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  in  functions  and  duties  of 
ownership  and  management.  Ownership  in  the  past 
has  meant  financial  ownership  and  financial  control. 
For  each  undertaking  ownership  provides  the  policy 
and  the  means,  but  having  appointed  its  agents  and 
managers  and  given  its  directions  to  them,  it  takes 
no  part  in  carrying  out  these  directions.  Manage- 
ment having  taken  its  directions  has  to  act  according 
to  the  means  provided,  and  to  be  responsible  and 
effective,  it  must  be  unfettered.  Depending  on  the 
size  and  character  of  the  undertakings,  mine  manage- 
ment may  be  divided  into  a  producing  and  a  dis- 
posal side.  Private  owners,  who  do  not  themselves 
direct,  appoint  directors  or  a  managing  director. 
State  ownership  would  probably  have  to  operate 
through  District  Boards,  but  management  should,  to 
lie  efficient,  remain  the  same.  I  have  been  directly 
connected  with  the  management  of  coal  mines  since 
1878,  and  have  acted  as  under-manager,  certificated 
manager  and  agent  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Acts,  and  have  had  experience  as  a  director  of 
the  duties  of  ownership. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  manage  a 
coal  mine  is  to  appoint  qualified  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  their  actions  and  who  must  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Any  interference  with  such  persons  must  relieve  them 
from  responsibility,  and  must  render  their  position 
ineffective.  This  is  the  essence  of  good  management 
and  applies  whoever  owns  the  mines. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  mine  is 
rhanging  from  day  to  day,  and  prompt  action  is 
necessary.  A  mine  is  not  like  a  factory. 

As  regards  "  Safety  "  the  Mines  Act,  1911,  is 
hased  on  "  this  principle."  This  Act  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  after  long  enquiry  and  discussion, 
its  object  being,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ensure  safety 
and  to  fix  responsibility  upon  the  owners  and  their 
managers.  The  Certificated"  Manager,  under  the  Act, 
is  the  responsible  person,  not  only  for  his  own  ac- 
tions, but  for  the  actions  of  those  under  him.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  management  are  defined  by  the 
Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  and  by  that  of  the  previous 
Acts  of  1887  and  1872,  and  may  be  set  out  as  below  — 


Section  2  (1).  Every  mine  must  be  under  one 
manager  who  is  responsible  for  the  control,  man- 
agement, and  direction  of  the  mine. 

Section  2  (4).  The  owner  or  agent  of  mine  is 
prohibited  from  taking  any  part  in  the  technical 
management  of  the  mine  unless  he  is  qualified  to 
be  a  manager. 

Section  3  (1).  Daily  personal  supervision  must 
be  exercised  by  the  manager,  and  also  where  there 
is  an  under-manager,  by  the  under-manager. 

Section  5  (1).  A  manager  must  be  at  least  25 
years  of  age  and  the  holder  of  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate of  competency. 

Section  5  (2).  An  under-manager  must  be  the 
holder  of  a  first  or  second-class  certificate  of  com- 
petency. 

Section  14  (1).  The  manager  must  appoint,  in 
writing,  firemen  examiners,  or  deputies,  to  make 
the  inspections  required  by  the  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations. 

Section  15.  Every  fireman,  examiner,  or  deputy, 
must  be  the  holder  of  a  special  certificate,  must  be 
25  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  must  have  at  least 
five  years'  practical  experience  underground,  of 
which  not  less  than  two  years  must  have  been  in 
the  face.  These  firemen,  examiners,  or  deputies, 
have  most  important  duties  imposed  upon  them 
under  the  Act,  and  the  word  "  deputy  "  shows 
that  their  extremely  responsible  duties  are  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  the  manager  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  mine  assigned  to  each  of  them. 

Section  16  (1).  The  workmen  are  authorised  to 
appoint  two  examiners  of  their  own  to  make 
periodical  inspections. 

Section  16  (2).  These  workmen  inspectors  must 
make  a  report  of  the  result  of  each  inspection  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine,  and  a  copy  of  the 
report  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  of  the 
Division. 

Section   17   (2).  Every  person  having  responsible 
duties  must  make  reports  and  copies  of  the  reports 
must  be  posted  up  at  the  pit  head  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  workmen  who  are  then  in  a  position  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  manager  or  the  inspector  to  : 
any  source  of  danger   which   may  or   may  not  be '  | 
reported. 

The  Act  contains  specific  provisions  with  respect  to 
safety  under  the  heads  of  ventilation,  safety  lainp<. 
shafts   and    winding,    travelling   roads    and   haulage, 
and    in    this    connection    a    restriction    is    placed    by 
Section    43    (2)    on    persons    being    conveyed    under-,1 
ground  in  tubs,  support  of  roofs  and  sides,  signalling. 
machinery,    and   electricity,    the   use   of   which   is    l>y 
Section  60  (1)  prohibited  where  there  is  any  risk  of .  | 
explosion  of   gas   or   coal  dust.     If   any   person   con-jj 
travenes  any  of  the  provisions  with  respect  to  safety  I 
the  owner,  agent,   and  manager  are  each  deemed  to; I 
be  guilty  of  an  offence.     In  like  manner  by  Section   | 
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IK)  it  an\  p. '..-on  whu  is  bound  to  observe  the  regula- 
tions ill'  tlie  mine  contravenes  them,  tin-  owner,  agent, 
:im|  manager,  is  similarly  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an 
oll'eneo,  and  tin1  only  defences  the  owner,  or 
a;;nit,  can  raise  under  the  Statute  are  that 
they  were  inn  individually  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
and  did  not  take,  any  part  in  the  management. 
That  they  had  made  all  financial  provisions  ner< 
to  enable  tho  uianagor  to  carry  out  his  duties  and 
thai  i h<>  offence  was  committed  without  the  know- 
ledge, consent,  or  connivance.  Both  the  High  Court 
and  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  have  exceptional 
powers  conferred  upon  them,  .the  High  Court  being 
entitled  to  prohibit  by  injunction  the  working  of  any 
mine  or  part  of  a  mine  in  which  there  is  any  mob 
contravention  of  the  Act  or  the  regulations  as  may 
appear  to  tho  Court  calculated  to  endanger  safety, 
while  by  Section  108  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction, on  the  complaint  of  an  Inspector  may,  on 
being  satisfied  that  any  part  of  the  machinery  or 
plant  used  in  a  mine  is  in  such  a  condition  or  so 
placed  as  that  it  cannot  be  used  without  danger, 
prohibit  its  use.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Orders  in  Council  imposing  further  specific 
obligations.  At  present  the  owner  or  the  owner's 
agent  appoints  the  certificated  manager,  but  neither 
the  owner  or  owner's  agent  is  by  law  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  directions  required  under  the  Mines  Act, 
1911,  and  thus  share  the  manager's  responsibility, 
unless  he  is  also  the  holder  of  a  manager's  certificate. 
I  n  such  matters  tho  agent  is  a  consultant  for  the 
manager,  he  does  not  himself  act,  but,  being  a  con- 
sultant, shares  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  manager's 
actions.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to  destroy 
efficient  management  than  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  manager.  A  manage- 
ment committee  that  directed  the  manager,  or  formed 
a  body  to  whom  appeal  against  the  manager's  actions 
could  be  made,  would  have  to  take  responsibility,  and 
each  member  of  it  would  require  a  manager's  certifi- 
cate. Even  if  that  were  feasible,  each  member  could 
not  individually  be  held  responsible,  and  the  manage- 
ment would  result  in  mismanagement.  It  would  be 
the  same  as  making  the  captain  of  a  ship  in  distress 
subject  to  a  committee  of  the  crew,  or  the  command 
of  a,  regiment  in  battle  subject  to  a  soldiers'  com- 
mittee. The  result  could  only  be  inefficiency  and 
possible  disaster.  For  some  years  the  workmen  in 
some  districts  have  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
manager  in  matters  of  "safety."  A  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Towards  a  Miners'  Guild,"  printed  about 
1916  (?),  is  the  basis  of  their  action.  Its  object  is 
the  destruction  of  private  ownership,  and  the  means 
advocated  are  "  safety  strikes,"  to  render  manage- 
ment impossible,  so  that  eventually  the  workmen 
should  obtain  control  of  the  management,  and 
eventually  of  the  mines. 

In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  spirit  in 
which  the  management  is  met  by  the  section  of  the 
workmen  who  at  present  controls  the  workmen's 
local  lodges,  but  I  do  not  say  that  the  responsible 
miners'  agents  approve  of  this,  I  give  some  extracts 
from  the  pamphlet  referred  to." 

21.008.  Mr.   B.  H.  Taitmey:   Will  you  first  tell  us 
who    it   is   by? — It    is   published    by    some    guild    in 
London. 

Chairman:  "  Printed  and  published  by  the  Victoria 
House  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tudor  Street,  Whitefriars, 
London,  for  the  National  Guild  League." 

21.009.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  Is  it  published  by  tue 
miners? — I  have   no   idea.     It  was  sent  to   me  by   a 
shareholder  of  a  company  I  am  connected  with,  who 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it. 

21.010.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:    Is    he   the    author?— 
No.     It  is  published   by   the   Guild. 

Chairman :  A  society  called  the  National  Guild 
League. 

21.011.  .Sir  Arthur  DucTcham:   Is  that  a  responsible 
society?    Is  it  worth  while  having  this  document  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  think  it  might  be  circu- 
lated for  the  information  that  it  contains. 

21.012.  Sir    Arthur    Ducleham:   Would    it    be    put 
forward  as  evidence? 

Chairman :  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  seep  it 
before. 


Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  It  is  now  in  at  evidence. 

\\' ilnexs:  I  put  it  in  as  evidence.  That  is  the 
only  copy  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  sent  to  mo  by 
a  shareholder  in  my  own  company,  who  asked  m« 
what  I  thought  of  it,  and  from  the  results  in  South 
Wales  I  think  it  has  had  some  effects.  I  will  des- 
cribe those  later. 

21.013.  Mr.     Herbert    Smith:   Are    you     inferring 
that   the    miners   are  responsible    for    this?— I    have 
no  idea. 

21.014.  Are  you  inferring  that?     I  think  I  am,  be- 
cause the  experience  in  South  Wales  is  that  tho  things 
advocated  in  that  pamphlet  have  been  applied. 

21.015.  .Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   Could  the  document  be 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Witness's  evidence? 

Witness :  I  should  like  to  make  some  quotations 
from  it. 

21.016.  Chairman:   Please  do  so. 
Witnets : 

"  Page  3.  Their  one  objective,  the  control  of 
the  mines  by  the  miners  and  their  ownership  by  the 
State. 

Page  6.  State  ownership  and  control  of  the  mines 
was  un/til  quite  recently  the  aim  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain. 

Page  7.  To  Mr.  Robert  Smillie — (as  to  many 
another  miners'  leader) — the  State  is  no  longer 
sacrosanct — and,  if  need  arises,  organised  labour  must 
be  free  to  fight  the  State. 

Even  without  nationalisation  the  miners  of  this 
country  have  "  to  put  up  with  "  a  great  deal  of 
State  control. 

Page  8.  The  Bill  for  the  Nationalisation  of  Mines 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  .... 
would  hand  over  the  control  of  the  mines  to  bureau- 
crats appointed  by  the  State. 

Page  9.  Nationalisation,  unless  accompanied  by 
union  control,  may  well  be  disastrous. 

The  miners  must  seek,  through  their  union,  to 
manage,  organise  and  control  the  mining  industry. 

Page  12.     How  to  get  control. 

To-day  they  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  check- 
weighman.  He  can  become  the  recognised  spokesman 
for  the  miners  in  many  matters  affecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mine. 

The  miners  have  a  limited  right  to  appoint  visiting 
inspectors,  and  here  again  they  possess  a  weapon 
that  can  be  used  for  interference  with  the  manage- 
ment." 

21.017.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    It  may  be  taken  that 
you  are  not  continuing  to  quote  me? — No,  your  name 
is  only  mentioned  in  one  particular  paragraph. 

21.018.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  am  sorry. 
Witness : 

"  '  In  addition,  their  power  enables  them  to 
interfere  with  the  management  in  many  ways 
which  have  no  legal  sanctity.  Safety  Strikes  are 
a  good  example  of  such  power,  and  the  experience 
of  any  working  miner  will  supply  him  with 
others. 

An  illustration  :  —  « 

Absentee  Committees  were  proposed — the 
miners  suggested  Joint  Committees,  to  deal  not 
only  with  absenteeism,  but  all  questions  that 
might  arise  between  the  two  parties. 

Page  13.  The  mere  dislike  shown  by  the  owners 
for  this  proposal  should  recommend  it  to  the 
men. 

Page  14.  The  object  should  be  to  transform  the 
existing  machinery  of  conciliation  into  machinery 
capable  of  exercising  control. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  abolish  the 
impossible  '  impartial  '  Chairman. 

This  process,  by  a  series  of  steps,  can  be 
carried  further  and  further,  till  the  mine 
manager  holds  his  office  by  appointment  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Miners'  Union.'  That  is  the  end 
of  the  quotations. 
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Now,  so  long  as  such  a  spirit  exists,  I  submit  that 
management  by  Committees  is  altogether  impossible, 
and  I  further  submit  that  even  with  the  best  of 
spirit,  Committee  management  is  bound  to  be  the 
most  inefficient  form  of  management.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  safety  strikes  in  the  coalfields. 
Safety  is  relative,  and  in  every  case  proper  action 
is  a  matter  of  opinion — and  that  must  be  the 
manager's  responsibility.  The  same  arguments  apply 
to  the  management  of  the  mine  by  the  agent,  manager 
and  officials,  from  an  '  Economic  '  view,  as  with 
'  Safety  '  view. 

The  agent's  work  is  not  only  concerned  with  the 
running  of  the  mine  at  the  moment,  but  as  the 
property  is  a  wasting  asset,  he  has  to  continually 
have  in  view  its  probable  position  five  or  10  years 
hence,  and  to  make  provision  for  this.  Successful 
operation  depends  on  this.  He  has  to  decide  what 
work  is  necessary  now  in  order  to  meet  the  future. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  Local  Committee  could  have 
such  knowledge  of  the  position  and  requirements  of 
each  mine  in  its  district  as.  would  enable  it  to  decide 
such  matters  and  the  result  would  be  inadequate  or 
excessive  present  expenditure,  the  former  followed 
by  periods  of  '  rush  '  and  extravagance;  the  latter 
by  direct  loss. 

The  condition  of  a  mine  is  changing  from  day  to 
day,  in  addition  to  normal  coal  production  the 
manager  decides  what  work  is  necessary,  when  it 
should  be  done,  how  it  can  be  most  economically  done 
without  interfering  with  the  running  of  the  mine  and 
having  regard  to  the  labour  normally  available  he 
sets  the  order  of  precedence  of  different  items  of 
work.  All  these  are  matters  of  opinion,  and  no  m§n- 
agement  committee  is  likely  to  arrive  at  so  true  a 
decision  as  the  single  responsible  and  trained  expert. 

Mining  is  a  speculative  industry,  and  whilst  many 
major  and  minor  developments  turn  out  all  right, 
and  justify  the  expenditure  on  them,  there  are  many 
failures  where  reasonable  anticipations  are  not  ful- 
filled. I  do  not  think  a  committee,  even  if  all  were 
experts,  could  do  as  well  as  the  single  responsible 
man.  After  knowledge  and  judgment  mining  re- 
quires boldness. 

Officials  must  have  the  power  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline without  appeal.  There  may  be  some  few 
cases  of  injustice.  It  is  better  that  there  should  be 
than  discipline  be  relaxed.  I  am  certain  that  would 
follow  if  a  managers  action  was  open  to  appeal 
to  a  committee.  The  manager  must  engage  and  dis- 
miss both  his  officials  and  men  if  he  is  to  have  con- 
trol of  them.  Minor  strikes  of  workmen  on  this 
question  are  not  uncommon.  A  manager  knows  that 
he  cannot  be  unjust  without  risking  the  stoppage  of 
the  mine — consequently  when  he  does  act,  he  does 
so  under  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  do  not  think 
any  part  of  the  actual  management  could  properly 
be  subject  to  a  Pit  Committee,  however  they  were 
constituted,  or  that  any  manager  that  had  any 
respect  for  his  mine  and  the  safety  of  his  workers 
would  share  responsibility.  A  Pit  Committee  could 
only  be  advisory — it  could  not  have  executive  powers 
— and  its  members  must  have  the  good  of  the  mine 
and  the  trade  in  view,  and  not  merely  the  advance- 
ment of  the  position  of  one  section  of  the  community 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  a  complicated  business  such 
as  mining  that  Nationalisation  would  succeed.  It  is 
a  busmen  of  advsnture,  varying  largely  in  every 
district  and  part  of  each  district,  in  which  risk  must 
be  taken  on  the  chance  of  exceptional  reward,  other- 
wise there  will  not  be  development. 

With  Nationalisation,  I  assume  that  it  will  be  the 
desire  of  all  that  the  managements  should  be  effi- 
cient, and  I  have  pointed  out  how  this  can  only  be 
retained. 


I  look  upon  the  collieries  separately  from  the 
minerals  as  a  '  State  asset  '  now.  Under  private 
ownership  the  output  has  doubled  in  31}  years,  new 
coalfields  have  been  opened,  and  over  the  whole  trade 
these  owners  appear  to  have  taken  out  of  this  specula- 
tive business  some  9  per  cent,  on  their  money  as  a 
gross  return  to  cover  interest,  depreciation  and  other 
charges  (without  taking  into  account  the  heavy  losses 
that  individuals  have  from  time  to  time  incurred). 
Further,  part  of  this  9  per  cent,  has  been  put  back 
again  into  the  industry  by  way  of  development.  The 
State  would  hardly  be  expected  to  take  such  risks.  It 
might  waste  money  on  sensational  schemes  to  meet 
uninformed  clamour,  like  the  petroleum  borings  now 
going  on  in  Derbyshire;  but  I  doubt  whether  th  > 
State  would  or  should  have  taken  the  risks  necessary 
to  develop  the  coal  industry,  as  has  been  done  by 
private  ownership.  That  is  why  I  regard  the  mines 
now  under  private  ownership  as  a  '  State  asset." 
They  will  be  of  no  more  value  for  the  nation  under 
State  ownership.  If  the  State  buys  out  the  private 
owners  and  hands  over  the  control  to  any  other  body, 
they  will  be  committing  a  breach  of  trust  with 
national  moneys.  They  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  control,  otherwise  the  State  will  only  be  finding  the 
means  to  provide  work  for  miners  and  management, 
and  no  asset  of  value  will  remain. 

I  think  nationalisation  will,  in  any  case,  reduce  tin 
value  of  this  State  asset  by:  — 

(1)  Doing  away  with  the  accumulated  knowledge 

and  experience  of  directors ; 

(2)  Taking    away    the    spirit    of    initiative    and 

emulation  in  the  management ; 

(3)  Removing  the  incentive  for  effort  on  the  part 

of  the  men. 

The  output  of  the  country  may  continue  to  increase 
for  some  years  yet ;  but  will,  in  my  opinion,  increase 
more  rapidly  with  private  ownership ;  but  the  value 
of  the  mines  will,  if  nationalised,  decline  and  may 
vanish,  unless  the  miners  themselves  put  in  part  of 
their  earnings  and  invest  this  in  the  industry,  ns 
the  owners  do  now.  The  miners  could  quite  wtell  do 
this  now  :  there  is  nothing  to  stop  them. 

If,  under  State  ownership,  the  surplus  from  the 
industry  disappears,  the  Government  will  either  havo 
to  tax  other  industries  to  meet  the  mines'  indebted- 
ness, or  will  be  obliged  to  raise  the  price  to  con- 
sumers. It  is  nearly  certain  consumers  will  in  the 
end  have  to  pay  more  than  they  would  have  to  do 
under  private  ownership. 

Directors'  fees  may  be  saved :  I  put  this  at 
£250,000  a  year — the  Inland  Revenue  witness  put  it 
at  £700,000  a  year,  but  did  not  state  whether  this 
was  for  coal  mines  only,  or  for  joint  concerns.  The 
estimate  for  the  present  Coal  Controllers'  office  for 
the  year  is  some  £500,000,  and  this  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  probable  cost  of  Central  State  Control 
and  District  Boards.  The  colliery  staffs  will  have 
to  be  increased,  as  the  Boards,  being  apart  from  the 
mines  and  selling  departments,  will  require  volumi- 
nous statistics  and  reports. 

Unless  it  be  by  confiscation,  I  cannot  see  any 
advantage  to  the  State  in  nationalising  the  minerals 
themselves.  All  the  possible  and  probable  savings  in 
barriers,  loss  in  working,  development,  Ac.,  can  bo 
attained  under  private  ownership.  The  dis- 
advantages of  private  ownership  as  regards  land  (ths 
surface)  has  been  met  by  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  th? 
Railways  Clauses  Act,  and  by  recent  recommenda- 
tions. There  is  no  reason  why  the  minerals  should 
not  similarly  be  dealt  with.  If  this  were  done,  \vhao 
object  would  be  served  by  the  State  purchasing? 
At  the  moment  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  at  any  rate, 
how  the  minerals  came  into  private  ownership.  They 
are  legally  in  private  ownership,  and  taking  them 
without  compensation  is  confiscation." 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
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91,019.  Mr.  !•' ninl;  ll'xlijes:  I  note  your  pr^eu  con- 
tains largely  a  risuinA  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act  with 
,\  In.  h  I  think  we  are  all  acquainted,  and  a  oonuidor- 

.iM,'     iMiinlii  i     of     quotations      II.      I      think      from     a 

pamplili  t .      entitled     "  Touards    «    Miners'    Quilil  " 

\ini   IK  idling  substantially  constructive  to 

nlllsidc   those  |v  ;li«ius  to  solve  the  ; 

culty  with  which  this  Commission  is  faced? — The  pio- 
potuils  that  wo  put  forward  by  J/ord  Oainford  I  am 
.>pen  to  explain  so  far  as  I  can. 

•J l.i  120.  The  last  time  you  were  in  the  chair,  I 
think,  you  felt  that  you  had  nothing  of  a  constructive 
character  to  place  before  the  Commission? — Yes. 

•Jl,()21.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  the  Commission  is  to 
understand  that  the  constructive  proposals  of  the 
Mini-owners  'Association  are  embodied  in  their  en- 
tirety in  the  precis  of  Lord  Gainford? — The  prin- 
ciples, but  not  in  their  entirety. 

21.022.  Are  there  others? — There  are  any  amount 
of   details  which  will   have  to  be  settled. 

21.023.  Have   you  given  any   attention   to  the  de- 
\\V  have,  discussed  them,   but  they  are  really 

a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  settled  between  the  men 
and  the  owners  very  largely  before  any  scheme  of 
profit-sharing  can  be  put  into  force. 

21.024.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  function  of  this 
Commission  to  have  all  details  before  it,  so  as  to  see 
whether  the   details   which  are  proposed    fit   in   with 
the  principles? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
this  Commission  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  profit-sharing 
without  referring  it  to  the  different  districts  to  which 
it  has  to  apply. 

21.025.  I    think   you  will   agree   with  me  that   the 
principle  of   profit-sharing   depends  very   largely   for 

< , ,  ss   upon    the   character  of    the  details? — No 
doubt. 

21.026.  I   propose  later  to  see  to  what  degree  you 
have  thought  of  details   for  the  coalfield  which  you 
more  particularly  represent,   but   for  the   moment  I 
will  just  put  one  or  two  questions  to  you  which  arise 
immediately  out  of  your  precis.     You  say  on  the  first 
page  that  in  reality  ownership   merely  performs  the 
function  of  providing  money  capital? — That  is  its  par- 
ticular function. 

21.027.  And  the  reward  for  that  provision  is  profit? 
— Undoubtedly. 

21.028.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  the  motive  which 
is  liehind  the  "industry  at  the  present  moment? — Do 
yon  mean  profit? 

21.029.  Yes?— Undoubtedly  that  is  the  object  of  the 
industry. 

21.030.  And    whether    the    community    benefits    or 
does  not  benefit,  if  profit  is  made,  then  the  industry 
performs     its    purpose? — No,    the   community    must 
benefit;  otherwise  it  is  no  good  having  a  profit  at  all. 

21.031.  But  if   the  motive  is   profit,   are  you   con- 
cerned whether  the  community  really  benefits? — Cer- 
tainly, the  State  must  benefit  altogether  by  the  fact 
of  the  industry  being  carried  on  profitably. 

21.032.  But  is  that  your  concern?     Have  you  a  con- 
cern with  that? — I  am  a  member  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  it  is  my  concern. 

21.033.  But  you   are  a   member  of  a  colliery   com- 
pany which   works  for   profit? — True. 

21.034.  Which  do  you  think  occupies  the  principal 
place  in  your  mind? — I  do  not  think  you  can  divide 
the  two. 

21.035.  Then  I  understand  from  your  answer  that 
profit  really  is  the  motive  in  the  industry? — I  think 
it  is  in  all  industries. 

21.036.  Yes,  I    agree,    and    I    do   not   doubt   thai. 
Ownership,   after   it  has  provided  its  capital,  really 
reasos    to    function? — So   far  as   the   a'ctual  manage- 
ment of  the  collieries  is  concerned,  that  is  so. 

21.037.  So  that  it  is  the  management  and  labour  in- 
volved   in   the   industry  which   makes  the  profit   pos- 
sible?— Under   the   direction   of   the  owners. 

21.038.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  your  view  that 
happy   relations   will    be   established    in    the    industry 
if  the  labourers  or  workmen,   as  distinguished  from 
the  owners,   share   in  the  profit? — I   think   a  profit 
sharing  scheme  is  the  best  solution. 

21.039.  How  does  the  community  stand  in  relation 
to  that  proposition  if  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  both  the 


providers  of  Capital  and  the  management  and  work- 
men to  share  in  the  profit,  and  1  nuppoMt  on  tic 
largest  possible  scale  that  they  can  obtain  it  .-  U 
does  the  con -iiiu'iity  come  in  therein — The  |iri>|x>Niil 
uf  tli"  .Milling  A.s.vi'-iat,i(in  definitely  (tnyn  that  tin- 
wages  of  thii  workmen  nro  lo  IHI  <  oiiM'lcr.  il  in 
0  tlii!  wages  in  other  Industrie!*. 

31.040.  That  does  not  meet  tho  point  I   am  trying 
to   put.     If  you   now   propose  that   the  enjoyment  of 
profit  shall  pass  merely  from  the  providers  of  capital 
to  the    providers  of   capital   and  the   workmen,    how 
can  the  community  benefit  under  that  proposition? 

.1  ust  the  same  as  they  do  now. 

21.041.  How  do  they   benefit  now?-  They  got  coal 
at  a  proper  price. 

21.042.  At     the     proper     price? — Yes,   the    market 
price. 

21.043.  How  is  the  market  price  determined? — By 
competition,  production  and  demand. 

21.044.  That    is    competition     between    owners,    1 
suppose  ? — Possibly. 

21.045.  And    the    difference     in     cost     at     various 
collieries  which  very  largely  determines  the  price  at 
which  you  can  put  coal  upon  the  market?—  No  doubt 
cost  enters  into   it. 

21.046.  But  supposing  you  had   workmen   who  had 
a  special   interest   in  the  creation   of   profit,  do  you 
not    think    the    workmen    would   just    complete    that 
alliance  for  such  a  rate  of   profit  as  would   make  it 
impossible  for  the  community  to  get  its  coal  at  the 
present  prices? — No,  I  think  the  community  will  be 
able  to  defend  itself. 

21.047.  How  could  it  against  that  combination  ?-  - 
I  tliink  it  could. 

21.048.  How   could   it?     In    what   way   could  it?— 
Well,    it  is  difficult   to   see   exactly  in    what   way  it 
could,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  consumer,  unless 
he  can  get  coal  at  a  price  which  makes  it  worth  his 
buying,  will  not  buy. 

21.049.  Therefore  his  remedy  is  not  to  buy? — Yes 

21.050.  Does  that  benefit  him  ?— Possibly  not. 

21.051.  So  far  as  the   underlying   principle  of   the 
profit-sharing    scheme    is   concerned,    it    amounts"  to 
this,   does   it  not,  that  you   could,  have — I     do     not 
suggest    you     would    have — a     combination    between 
workmen  in  an  industry  such  as  this  and  their  em- 
ployers for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  prices  to  the 
highest    possible    point    in    order    that    profits  to    be 
shared  might  be  the  maximum  quantity,  and  the  only 
remedy  against  that  which  the  community  woukl  have 
would  be  not  to  buy  the  coal? — Well,  it  amounts  to 
a  question  of  demand  and  supply  right  through,  and 
it   would    be  the  same   in    any  other  industry    with 
regard  to  profit-sharing. 

21.052.  Do  you,  as  a  student  of  men  and  the  com- 
munity   generally,    sincerely   believe     that     in     that 
scheme  you   have    the    germs    of    future    industrial 
peace? — I  think  it  is  better  than  nationalisation. 

21.053.  Have  you   in   that  scheme  the  elements   of 
the  industrial  peace  of  the  future? — Just  as  much  as 
with  any  scheme  of   nationalisation. 

21.054.  Have   you    in   that   scheme  any  suggestion 
or  any  hope  of  industrial  peace? — No;  no  scheme  can 
make  industrial  peace  if  one  party  likes  to  disturb  it. 

21.055.  I   am   putting  this  question     to    you    verj 
seriously? — I  should   like  to  answer  seriously. 

21.056.  I  do  not  think  you  are? — I  am  trying  to. 

21.057.  Let   me   see   if   I    can   elucidate  the   point 
in   this  way.     You   believe   that  industrial    peace    is 
necessary  for  the  smooth  working  of  industry,  do  you 
not?— Yes. 

21.058.  And   the  happiness   of   the  community   de- 
pends upon  that? — Very  greatly. 

21.059.  And  entirely?— Not  perhaps  entirely;  I  say 
very    greatly. 

21.060.  Any    scheme    that    is    put   forward    as    an 
alternative  to  the  present   scheme  must  provide,   so 
far    as    it    is  humanly  possible  to  provide,  for  such 
industrial   peace? — Yes. 

21.061.  On  that  assumption   then,   let  us  take  our 
minds    ba^k    to   the    realities    that   exist    in   this    in- 
dustry.      Have    you    had     anything    like     industrial 
peace    in  the   South    Wales  coalfield    in   the   last    10 
years? — We    have    not    done    badly    considering    .he 
nature  of  the  industry. 
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21.062.  What  do  you  mean  by  doing  badly?     Are 
you  satisfied  the  number  of  strikes  and  stoppages  of 
work  that  have  taken  place  there  could  be  regarded 
as    normally    satisfactory  ?— They    are    nearly    all    in 
broach  of  the  agreements. 

21.063.  No  matter  what  they  are  in  breach  of,  do 
you  regard  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  area  as  being 
conducive  to  smooth  productivity  and  continuous  pr&- 
ductivity?— No,  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

21.064.  You   had   a   strike   in    1915,   did   you    not. 
during  a  very  grave  period  in  the  history  of  the  war 
whi-h    involved   a  stoppage  of   the   miners   for   over 
a   week? — Yes. 

21.065.  And  you  will  remember,  I  believe,  that  that 
stoppage    was  due    to    the  fact    that    an    agreement 
had  terminated   in   the   effluxion  of   time? — Yes. 

21.066.  The  workmen  asked  for  a  new  agreement  to 
take  its  place? — Yes. 

21.067.  And  you  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for    such    a    new    agreement? — I    do    not    think    we 
refused  to  enter  into  negotiations. 

21.068.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  distinctly  refused, 
and  your   records   indicate  that  you   refused? — I   do 
not  remember  it. 

21.069.  You  offered  that  the  agreement  should  con- 
tinue for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  that  you  should 
give  an  increase  in  wages? — Yes,  that  was  our  offer. 

21.070.  And  as  the  result  of  that  stoppage  hundreds 
of    thousands    of   tons   of    coal    were    practically    lost 
to  the  nation? — YeS;  but  if  we  had  been  free  and  not 
in  a  time  of  war,  we  should  probably  have  settled. 

21.071.  No?— I  think  so. 

21.072.  You  said  if  you  had  been  free  you  would 
have'  fought  the  men  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
you  did? — We  should  have  arrived  at  a  settlement. 

21.073.  No   doubt.     Even   this   week,    for   the   last 
five  weeks,  you   have  had  a  number  of  workmen  on 
stop,  5,000  in  number  for  five  weeks,  ha've  you  not? — 
Yes,   and   it  is   very  disgraceful. 

21.074.  That  is  at  the  Ebbw  Vale  Collieries  alone. 
I  think  you  have  had  in  other  large  collieries  in  the 
coalfield  during  the  last  week  or  so  stoppages  involv- 
ing 1,000  or  1,200  men?— Lots. 

21.075.  Do  you  consider   that   a   satisfactory   situ- 
ation?— No;  I  think  the  men  are  taking  advantage 
of  thejr   position. 

21.076.  Let   us  assume    for   the   moment — which    1 
do  not  accept  in  fact— that  the  responsibility  for  this 
stoppage  of  5  weeks,   involving   5,000  men,    and   the 
other  stoppages  are  all  due  to  the  workmen? — Yes. 

21.077.  Do  you  suggest  that    under    your    scheme 
of    profit-sharing   that    would    not   occur? — I    do   not 
say    that   the    profit-sharing    scheme   would    prevent 
all  disputes  or  anything  like  it,  and  neither  will  any 
othor  scheme,  but'  it  is  the  best  we  can  think  of. 

21.078.  Why  have  you  not  thought  of  this  before? 
— We  commenced  thinking  of  it  about  two  or  three 
years  ago;  I  think  it  was  1916. 

21.079.  You  proceed  very  slowly,  do  you  not? — We 
appointed    a    large   committee,    and    we    had    to    get 
the  whole  of  the  coalfields  of  the  country  into  it  to 
consider    what    was   to    he    the    position    of    the   coal 
trade  after  the  war.     That  was  early  in  1916. 

21.080.  That  was,  I    believe,    rather    to   meet   the 
exigencies  that  would   arise   out  of  the  war;  not  so 
rmich   because  of  the  attitude  of   the  workmen,   but 
because  of   the    position   of  the  trade? — No,    it   was 
to   do   with   the  regulation   of   wage. 

21.081.  The    regulation    of   wage.     Have   you   ever 
produced  any  report  indicating  the  progress  you  made 
in  the  development  of  such  a  scheme? — Only  among 
ourselves. 

21.082.  I   would    refer   you   to  your  own   evidence 
that  you  gave  before  this  Commission  the  last  time 
you  sat  in  that  chair.     I  do  not  think  you  indicated 
that    there    had    been    two    years'    work    on    such    a 
scheme  as  that? — Possibly  not.     I  may  not  have  had  it 
in  mind  at  the  moment. 

21 .083.  I    think   in    answer   to   a   question    put  by 
myself  you   said   the  coalowners   were   only  then   en- 
gaged upon  such  a  scheme,  the  details  of  which  you 
could   not  give. 

Chairman:   That  appears  at  Question  7164. 

21.084.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   What  did  I  say  there, 
Sirf— 


Chairman:  "  (A)  You  are  speaking  of  pit  com- 
mittees that  were  suggested?  (Q)  Yes.  And  they 
drew  up  a  scheme  which  would  enable  them  to  have 
the  right  to  make  suggestions  to  the  management 
concerning  the  underground  working,  but  the  Coal- 
owners'  Association,  when  they  ha'd  the  scheme  up 
before  them,  rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  management  of  the  colliery.  I 
put  it  to  you,  whether,  in  the  light  of  the  industrial 
unrest  in  the  South  Wales  mining  district,  that  step 
ought  ever  to  have  been  taken  by  the  South  Wales 
Coalowners' Association  ? — (A)  The  proposal  came  from 
the  Coal  Controller,  with  a  view  of  increasing  pro- 
duction during  the  war.  The  owners  were  anxious 
to  do  all  they  could,  but  when  it  came  to  discussion 
at  the  individual  collieries  with  the  workmen's  repre- 
sentatives, we  came  dead  up  against  the  question 
of  management,  and  it  was  found  that  the  work- 
men's committees,  as  was  hoped  for  and  intended 
by  the  local  workmen's  committees,  at  any  rate,  were 
going  to  be  a  management  committee,  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  objects  that  the  Coal  Controller  pro- 
posed. (Q)  I  agree.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  change  the  title  of  the  scheme,  and  in- 
stead of  calling  it  an  Absentee  Committee,  I  believe 
they  described  it  is  an  Output  Committee? — (A) 
Possibly;  there  were  all  sorts  of  proposals."  Then 
it  goes  on,  and  Mr.  Hodges  puts  his  case,  and  at 
Question  7172  there  is  this:  "  (Q)  But  is  there  not 
some  object  in  getting  the  men  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  getting  increased  output? — (A)  Yes,  we 
would  like  it,  on  certain  lines.  (Q)  What  lines? — 
(A)  As  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  management;  that  was  where  the  crux 
came."  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Hodges. 

21.085.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    That  is  not  quite  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make.     I  have  not  the  records 
of  the  First  Stage  before  me,   but  I  remember  ask- 
ing Mr.   Bramwell   if  the   coalowners,  or  he  himself 
could  put  forward  some  constructive  scheme  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  industry,  and  he  said  the  coal- 
owners  then  had  the  matter   under  discussion.     The 
"  Times  "   published  what  purported  to  be  a  scheme 
of  the  coalowners,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Bramwell  if  he 
associated  himself  with  that  scheme. 

Chairman :  Yes,  you  are  quite  right. 

Witness :  If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  will  partially 
correct  that.  It  was  early  in  1916  that  the  Mining 
Association  decided  that  their  relations  with  their 
workmen  could  not  be  the  same  after  the  war  as 
they  had  been  previously,  and  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  what  was  the  best  arrange- 
ment to  make.  That  committee  sat  for  a  number  of 
meetings,  and  found  that  they  had  different  opinions, 
and  they  appointed  a  sub-committee  who  did  draw  up 
a  scheme  both  on  the  productive  and  on  the  distribu- 
tive side.  When  that  proposal  came  again  before 
the  Mining  Association,  the  part  on  the  distributive 
side  was  wiped  out,  and  the  part  on  the  productive 
side  was  modified.  They  have  been  at  it  ever  since, 
trying  to  arrive  at  some  scheme  that  they  could  put 
forward,  and  their  present  proposals  practically 
amount  to  a  profit-sharing  scheme  as  has  been 
described. 

21.086.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Am  I  right  in  assuming 
that  the  scheme  to  which  you  made  a  vague  reference 
in    your    answer    to    Question    7162    was    afterwards 
rejected  by  the  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain? 
— There  have  been  so  many  proposals  made  and  re- 
jected that  I  would  not  like  to  answer  definitely,  but 
the  proposal  now  before  us  is  the  owners'  way  as  to 
a  profit-sharing  scheme  in  the  industry. 

21.087.  Let  us  see  if  the  scheme  you  now  propose, 
which    I  gather  is  to  be  found    in    Lord   Gainford's 
evidence,    is  likely   to  secure  what   this   Commission 
and  the  country  is  anxious  to  secure :   that  is,  con- 
tinuous production  with  a   minimum    amount  of  in- 
dustrial strife.     At  present,  or  up  to  now,  the  wages 
of  the  miners  have  been   regulated  by  prices? — Yes, 
by  selling   prices. 

21.088.  How   do   you  propose  that   the   margin   of 
profit,    which   in    future  will  determine  wages   other 
than  the  base  wage  as  I  understand,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained   in    South    Wales — I    ought    not    to    put    it, 
"in  South  Wales."  because  I  believe  yon  nre  giving 
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evidence  for  the   whole  country? — Ye«;  but  I   think 
you  will  linil,   when  it  cornea  to  details,  each  district 
have  to  apply  its  own  views  to  the  posi- 
tion.    Our   scheme,    if  you  will   notice,    in  a   district 

me. 

•ji  .nsj).  If  it  is  a  district  scheme,  I  can  with  some 

annum  i    <>f    confidence    approach    the    position    as   I 

developing    in    South    Wales.     Assuming    that 

iln.    workmen    accepted   that  principle ? — Do  you 

ol   prnlit  .sharing? 

L'l.ni'H.   Yes,  of  profit  sharing — what  do  you  think 
IN.  tho  first  great  industrial  struggle  in  South 
\Y;ih«? — Do  you  mean  on  this  point? 

191.   Yee? — We   should  have  to   settle   the    base 

21.092.  That  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  friction 
,n  you  and  tho  men,  but  that  would  very  largely 

determine  tli<>  rate  of  profit? — Yes.  We  have  done  it 
in  ihi>  past  in  the  times  of  the  Sliding  Scale  and  the 
Conciliation  Boards,  and  we  hope  to  do  it  in  the 
future. 

21.093.  Without     struggles?— No,     we     have     had 
struggles. 

21.094.  And  without  strife? — No,  but  we  have  done 
it. 

21.095.  In  order  to  establish  standards,  in  1898  you 
had  the  greatest  strike  in  the  history  of  South  Wales? 
— I  do  not  know. 

21.096.  In    order  to   establish    newer  standards    in 
1911  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  you  had  a  strike 
involving  the  whole  country? — Yes. 

21.097.  And  in  1915?— We  have  tried  to  meet  that 
in  tliis  proposal.     Wo  suggest  discussing  the  proposals 
nncl  attempting  ito  settle  in  each  district  with  the  con- 
cilation  boards,  but  we  say  that  the  miners'  base  wage 
.should  have  some  relation  to  the  base  wage  in  other 
industries,  and  suggest  that  it  should  be  subject  to 
approval  or  settlement  by  the  Industrial  Council. 

21.098.  Let  us  look  at  the  broad  facts  and  look  at 
the  characteristics  of  the  miners,  as  you  and  I  have 
learned  to  understand  them.     I  was  just  saying  that 
whenever    there    has    been    a    question    of    fixing    a 
standard    wage    in    the    past,    there    have    inevitably 
been  strikes? — There  always  will  be  the  risk  or  at  least 
I  think  so.     It  all  depends  upon  the  reasonableness  of 
tho  parties. 

21.099.  That  is  so.     One  of  the  principal  things  in 
mining    the    new    factor    of    wage    under    your 

profit-sharing  scheme  would  be  the  balance  which 
would  be  left  as  a  profit  balance? — Just  the  same  as 
any  other  profit-sharing  scheme  in  any  other 
industry. 

21.100.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  argue  that 
the    scheme     you     would     propose     for     the     mining 
industry  has  ever   been  brought  into    being  in. any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  in  any  other  industry? — 

is  the  difficulty  in  the  mining  industry.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  establish  a  profit-sharing 

ne  in  a  factory  where  they  are  making  soap,  for 
instance,  but  when  we  get  to  a  complicated  industry 
like  mining,  where  labour  forms  75  per  cent,  of  the 

it  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  profit-sharing  you 
fan  imagine. 

21.101.  That  is  why  I  am  anxious  to  know  whether 
have  thought  out  the   whole  of  the  possibilities 
i  ? — We   know  there   are  difficulties   and   we   are 

prepared  to  try  and  meet  them  with  the  men. 

21.102.  And    if   you    ever   hope    to    meet   them,    1 
suppose  you  would  agree  you  would  have  to  adopt  a 
different  attitude  to  what  you  have  adopted  hither- 
to?— I  do  not  think  we  have  been  unreasonable,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  attitude  we  have  adopted  can  be 

v  much  criticised. 

21.103.  After  you  have  got  over  your  first  difficulty 
li,  in  my  judgment,  will  involve  industrial  strife 

— that   is   the  difficulty  of   fixing   the   new   standard 

— do  you  not  think  that  the  next  difficulty  will 

s  to  tho  amount  of  the  balance  that  will  go  to 

the  shareholder  and  the  amount  that  will  go  to  the 

>man? — Just    let    -us    donsider   tthat    first    point 

.  further   for  a   moment.     If   we   are   unable  to   settle 

in  the   district,   would   it  not   be   possible  to  put   up 

"bodv  who   would   settle   for  us? 


21,104.  YM,  it  would  be  powibU?— I  do  not  think 

v\e  would  iiliji-rt  to  that. 

-1,105.  |  am  sure  you  would  not.  A*  a  matter  of 
I.K  I  you  have  always  in  the  pant,  when  you  havn 
l.iil.-d  to  settle  yourselves,  referred  th«  workn.cn  tn 
an  independent  chairman?— When  an  independent 
elmirnmn  existed. 

21.106.  Yes,      when      an      independent      chairman 
existed,    which    has    been    for    the    most    part    in    the 
history    of     the    Siyith     Wales-   Conciliation    Hoards. 
'Ihai    is   just   what   I   am   coining   to.     The   workmen 
have  arrived  at  a  stage  where  they  are  not  pi  ep 

1  lielieve,  to  submit  their  questions  that  they  fail  to 
settle  with  their  employers  to  an  independent  chair- 
man. That  being  the  case,  how  do  you  hope  that 
your  scheme  will  avoid  industrial  strife? — That 
means,  you  are  not  prepared  to  go  into  any  Court  on 
the  matter.  You  can  settle  nothing  if  you  do  not 
agree  to  that. 

21.107.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  the  miners,  s.. 
far  as  I  can  gather,  will  not  be  prepared  to  go  into 
any  Court,  but  let  us  look  at  realities.     These  self- 
same   miners   have    got    the   idea    that   there    is    no 
independent   Court   or   impartial   Court   in   existence 
in  this  country  to  whom  they  could  put,  with  trust, 
their  problems? — Then  I  should  think  their  case   i« 
hopeless. 

21.108.  Would  you  not  rather  suggest  your  case  is 
hopeless? — No,    we    are    prepared    to    go    into    any 
proper  Court. 

21.109.  In     thinking     out     this     scheme,     has     it 
occurred  to  you  that  you  might  have  a  workman  as 
the    independent   chairman? — Possibly.     I    have    not 
thought  of  that.     I  presume  he  would  be  an  independ- 
ent person. 

21.110.  Would    you    willingly    permit    the   question 
to  go  to  him? — I  do  not  think  at  would  be  fair. 

21.111.  Why  not?— I  think  it  would  be  equally  un- 
fair to  have  a  coalowner. 

21.112.  Or  put  it  this  way.     Would  it  be  unfair  to 
put  a  workman  merely  because  he  has  got  some  special 
interest  in  workmen? — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

21.113.  Would  it  be  unfair  to  put  a  workman,  be- 
cause he  is  biased  in  favour  of  workmen? — I  do  not 
think   a  biased   person   is  a  proper  person  to  sit   in 
a  Court. 

21.114.  Can   you   find   a   person   in   this  system   of 
society  of  ours  who  could  bo  described  as  being  per- 
fectly  unbiased? — Not  perfectly. 

21.115.  Now  that  is  the  first  point.     Let  us  come 
to  the  question  of  profits.     If  the  workmen  accepted 
the  principle  of  your  scheme  ithey  would  be  inspired 
with  the  same  motive,  would  they  not,  as  the  share- 
holder?— That  is  what  we  want.     We  want  the  work- 
men to  be  interested  in  their  work,  and  to  have  an 
interest  in  iit. 

21.116.  Pardon    me!      That    rather    presumes    the 
shareholder  is  interested  in  the  work.     I  thought  you 
said  he  was  only  interested  in  getting  profit? — I  think 
that  is  his  interest.    It  is  the  return  on  his  money. 

21.117.  If  the  workman  accepts  the  principle,  then 
I   gather  that,    from  the   nature  of  your  scheme,  he 
would    be   inspired    to   get    the    greatest    amount   of 
profit? — He   would  be  a  profift-sharer. 

21.118.  And  the  determination  of  his  share  would 
depend  upon  what? — His  exertion  and  our  exertion. 

21.119.  What    kind    of    exertion    do    you    mean — 
administrative  exertion? — Every  sort. 

21.120.  It  would  not  be  the  exertion  displayed  in 
a    shareholders'    meeting,    you   think? — Possibly    not. 
but  they  do  a  good  deal  to  direct  us. 

21.121.  I  should    have   thought   that   the    exertion 
for  the  division  of  the  profits  would  be  found  in  the 
Trade  Union  meetings  on  the  one  side,  and  the  share- 
holders'   meetings   on    the   other   side? — I   think    the 
man  who  puts  the  money  he  has  saved  into  a  business 
has  a  right  to  have  a  return  on  it. 

21.122.  I  am  assuming  that  the  principle  is  accepted 
by  the 'workman? — If  he  chooses  to  appoint  someone 
to  look   after  his   interests   I  think  he  is  doing  the 
proper  thing 

21.123.  Yes.     But  let  me  keep  to  the  point  I  havo 
in  mind.     I  want  to  try  to  avoid  the  industrial  unrest 
which  everyone  says  is  going  to  condemn  this  country 
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finally,  and  absolutely.  I  want  to  oome  to  the  point 
where  the  workmen  and  the  shareholders  have  got 
a  certain  balance  of  profit  to  share.  I  want  to 
ascertain  what  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  giving 
to  each  his  proper  share? — Well,  that  I  think  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  consideration. 

21.124.  "ies,    but    if    you    have   not    discussed    and 
considered   that,    do   you   think   you   are   entitled   to 
put  forward  this  scheme? — Yes,  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled   to    put    forward    a   profit-sharing    scheme    on 
general  lines. 

21.125.  Without  relation  to  all  its  consequences? — 
Without  going  into   details  which  I   think  ought  to 
be   settled    afterwards. 

21.126.  If    I    may    repeat   with    great    respect,  ithe 
question  put  by  Sir  Allan  Smith  yesterday,  you  expect 
this  Oomujission  then  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  a 
scheme  which  you  yourself  have  not  thought  out   to 
the  last  letter? — No  scheme  can   be   put  before  this 
Commission  thought  out  to  the  last  letter,  because  it 
is  impossible. 

21.127.  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly thought  out  so  far  as  you  have  gone? — I  do  not 
think  so  in  principle. 

21.128.  Have  you  taken  into  cognisance  those  two 
possibilities — the  possibility  of  the  first  fight  for  the 
standard  wage,  and  the  second  fight  for  the  division 
of  the  profits? — Yes,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  them 
and  try  and  settle  them. 

21.129.  Locally?— Yes,  locally. 

21.130.  Now    let    us   turn    to    the    question   of   the 
struggle  that  will  be  likely  to  develop  as  to  the  con- 
trol in  the  industry.     I  put  it  to  you  that  as  a  man 
of  great  experience  in  South  Wales,  it  is  not  an  un- 
known thing  for  the  workmen  to  ask  for  some  form  of 
control  in   industry? — Do  you   mean   in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mine? 

21.131.  No;  I  will  not  put  it  in  the  actual  manage- 
ment  of  the   mine,  but  some  effective  control   in  de- 
veloping the  industry? — Well,  I  think  we  require  to 
know    what    they   want    before   we   can    answer   the 
question. 

21.132.  You  may  require  to,  but  Lord  Gainford  ap- 
parently did  not  stop  to  state  that  he  required  that 
information,  because  he  says  this:    "  I  am  authorised 
to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Association,  that  if 
owners  are  not  to  be  left  complete  executive  control, 
they  will  decline  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  industry,  and  though  they  regard  nation- 
alisation as  disastrous  to  the  country,  they  feel  they 
would,   in    such   event,    be  driven  to   the    only  alter- 
native— nationalisation    on    fair    terms." — Yes.     And 
at   the   same   time  he  puts  forward  proposals  as   to 
workmen's  Committees  advisory  to  owners. 

21.133.  Purely  consultative?— Yes. 

21.134.  Doessthat  give  the  workmen  any  increased 
status  in  the  industry? — You  cannot  do  it. 

21.135.  Then    if    the    workmen    demand    increased 
status   in  the  industry  and   it   cannot   be  done,   this 
country  will  probably  never  evolve  out  of  its  present 
disturbed  condition? — The  workmen  can  do  it  if  they 
like.    They  can  purchase  mines  and  work  them  them- 
selves. 

21.136.  That   is   a   proposition  which  has   been  put 
forward  over  and  over  again  by  way  of  reply  to  this 
proposition  ?— Well,     why     should     they     require     to 
manage  the  profit  part  of  a  concern  if  they  have  no 
money  in  it? 

21.137.  You  put  that  question  to  me,  and  my  answer 
is   because  they  form  the  majority  of  the  producers?— 
They  get  paid  for  that.    They  get  a  share  in  the  pro- 
nts  which  we  pay  them. 

21,138  We  are  anxious  to  have  industrial  peace. 
Do  you  think  industrial  peace  can  be  secured  in  this 
country  ,f  you  as  an  owner,  can  sit  opposite  me  at 

table  when  I  am  a  workman,  you  occupying  the 
position  of  the  buyer  of  my  labour,  and  I  occupying 
the  posrhon  of  the  seller  of  my  labour?  Do  you  thin 
as  long  as  that  relationship  lasts,  that  you  tan  have 
mdustnal  peace?-!  think  you  are  on  the  top  side 
now. 

21,139.  As  sellers?— No,  as  workman. 

21,140    If  you  did  not  care  to  buy  our  commcj;tv 
would    ^   ^aste,,  p_T   do   not 

question. 


21.141.  I  put  it  again,  because  I  am  very  anxious  to 
understand  the  drift  of  your  mind.     I  am  trying  to 
get  at  what  I  believe  to  be  the  bottom  of  this  ques- 
tion.    The  workmen  say  they  want  control.     Let  us 
leave   out    how  they  think  and   what  they   think   of 
control  for  the  moment.    They  make  an  application  in 
a  general  way  saying:    "  We  want  some  form  of  con- 
trol"— not  entire  control.     It  seerns  to  be  an  aspira-i 
tion  with  them.     You  say,  "  You  shall  have  no  effective) 
control."     If  that  is  your  relation  towards  the  men,) 
how  can  you  have  industrial  peace? — As  I  said  before,,' 
it   depends  upon  whether  the  workmen   want   entire 
control  or  how  much  control  they  want  to  share. 

21.142.  Yes,    whether   they   want  entire   control  or 
what  amount.     But  suppose  the  workman  wants  con-j 
trol  in  proportion  to  his  numbers? — That  is  humbug. i 

21.143.  What? — Humbug.     Numbers  ought   not  toj 
count  in  such  a  matter. 

21.144.  What  ought  to  count? — I  cannot  tell  you, 
but  it  is  not  the  number  of  men. 

21.145.  It  is  rather  strange  you  should  describe  a 
numerical   majority   as   humbug? — In   such   a   matter' 
as  that,  yes. 

21.146.  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  suggest -? 

— I  have  nothing  better  to  suggest. 

21.147.  I  put  it  to  you,  the  determination  of  your 
policy   in   your   shareholders'    meeting   is   determined 
by   humbug? — Possibly.     I   do    not   agree    with   you,! 
but  you  may  say  so. 

21.148.  I  am  going  to  quote  one  or  two  things  with 
reference  to  control.     Why  are  you  opposed  to  con-' 
trol? — Because  I   do   not  think  the   industry  can   be 
properly  carried  on   under  joint  control. 

21.149.  Why   is    that? — Did    you    ever    know    joint 
control  do  anything  good? 

21.150.  Yes?— I  did  not. 

21.151.  I  will  give  you  a  case  in  point.     I  do  not! 
think  you  can  consider  the  Co-operative  Societies  an! 
absolute  failure,  can  you? — No,  it  is  a  Co-operativei 
Society,  certainly. 

21.152.  Is  there  not  some  form  of  joint  control  in< 
a  Co-operative  Society? — They  appoint  their  directors 
and  managers. 

21.153.  Are  not  the  members  entitled  to  attend  the| 
meetings  of  the   Society   and  very  largely  determine 
the    policy,    leaving   the    manager   to    carry    out    tin 
policy   which  has   been   determined   upon? — Just  like 
a  shareholder  in  a  company. 

21.154.  I  am  speaking  of  the  quarterly  meeting  at 
which   the  members   attend? — We  have  shareholders' 
meetings  annually  and  not  quarterly. 

21.155.  But  your  shareholders  are  not  actually  <'n 
gaged    in    the    industry? — Neither    are    these    men 
They  buy  the  stuff  at  the  stores. 

21.156.  Exactly,   they  buy  the  stuff   at  the  stoics 
but  it   is  their   undertaking,  you  see? — So   is   it   flu 
shareholders' . 

21.157.  No,   there   are  other  people  engaged   in   it 
Your     shareholders     are     in     an     entirely     diffcrm 
position?— Why? 

21.158.  Your    shareholders    simply    provide    money 
capital.     That   is   what   I   understand   you   say   theii 
function   is? — That  is  what  the  Co-operative  Society 
does  with  its  collieries. 

21.159.  I  am  only  illustrating  to  yon  that  a  bu- 
can  be  carried  on  successfully  even  with  the  lii, 
form     of     control    which   you    get   in    a   Co-opera  tivi 
Society? — What  I  say  is,  the  Co-operative  Society  i: 
the    same    as    the    limited    company    with    its    share 
holders. 

21.160.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree?— Very  nearly 

21.161.  That  is  a  slight  modification?— Well,   it  i: 
pretty  nearly. 

21.162.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  point,  you  liavi 
already  some  form  of  control,  have  you  not,   on  tin 
part  of  the  workman? — Under  the  Act. 

21.163.  A     workmen's     inspector   can   be   appointee 
and  he  can  be  the  most  critical  person  in  the  collien 
when  he  is  down? — Under  the  limitations  of  the  Act 
yes. 

21.164.  And    have    you    not    known    that    such    m 
inspector   has   made   useful    suggestions     which     h:iv 
been  adopted  by  the  manager  from  time  to  time  ii 
the   working    out    of    that   colliery? — I    shoxild   tliinl 
very  likely,  and  we  are  very  glad  of  it. 


I/ay, 
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'-'1.106.  You  arc  glad  of  itP — Certainly  of  his  ail. 

L'l.ltiti.  Mas  lie  nut  in  a  way  exercised  some  amount 
•  ntrol? — That  is  exactly  what  wo  are  offering. 

1M.1H7.  l.i'i  us  see  what  you  arc  offering.  Arc  you 
ellcimi;  any  tiling  dill'ereiit  from  what  was  the  method 
dt  tin-  Joint  Pit  Committees  scheme? — No,  not  much. 
it  anything. 

91,168.  Have  you  heard  it  said  oven  by  the  Miners' 

;  .it  ion   or   by    any    members  of    this   Commission 

tliii1   when  the  suggestion  of  control  was  put  forward 

iluit    it    means  tin.  niiiii.igcr  will  have  less  freedom  to 

manage  the  mini!  than  he  has  now?     If  the  Committee 

it   mi  appeal  from  his  decision  then  I  think  the 

Committee  is  no  good,  and  it  will  never  work. 

LM.lt>!>.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  put 
fin  ward  in  the  Report  by  the  Chairman  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  signed  it  that  the  workmen  are  en- 
tit  In!  to  some  form  of  control? — Some  form  of  advisory 
control. 

•J1.I70.  I  am  in  agieement  .vith  you  when  you  sug- 
gest that  the  manager  should  have  an  absolute  right 
to  carry  out  decisions  when  that  right  applies  to 
safety;  hut  at  the  present  moment  he  exercises  much 
mure  complete  right  than  that,  does  he  not? — Yes. 

-I.  I  "I.  At  the  present  moment  he  can  dismiss  a 
man  summarily? — Yes;  if  he  has  proper  justification 
fin  so  doing. 

L'1.172.  Whether  he  has  justification  or  not,  he  has 
piiwer  to  dismiss  a  man? — Legally,  yes. 

-1.173.  Have  not  many  of  "the  strikes  in  South 
Wales  lieen  due  to  the  fact  that  men  have  been  dis- 
missed summarily  without  any  appeal? — I  mention 
that.  I  say  there  may  have  been  some  cases  of  in- 
justiee. 

21.174.  If  there  was  a  committee  set  up  upon  which 
the  workmen  had  some  form  of  control,  would  it  not 
lie  ii  fit  and  proper  body  to  determine  whether  such 
a  man  should  he  dismissed? — I  do  not  think  so. 

21.175.  You   do   not  think  so? — No,   certainly   not. 

21.176.  Then    a    right    must    be    reserved     to     the 
manager    for   ever? — As   a    legal    right. 

21.177.  And  you  would  not  consider  the  proposition 
that    workmen    on    the   committee    should    judge   the 
merits  of  the  case? — No;  let  the  Law  Courts  do  that. 

21.178.  Mr.    Bramwell,   in   that  sentence  you   have 
summed   up  the  history  of   the  South   Wales   owners 
for  the  last  ten  years? — I  do   not  think  so. 

21.179.  Let   the    Law   Courts   do    that?— I   do    not 
think  I  have  summed  it  up. 

21.180.  And    you    have    always    allowed     the     Law 
Courts  to  do  it,  I  believe? — No,  look  here.     At  the 
Disputes   Committee,    which   we  have  had   sitting   at 
Cardiff  since  April  last,  we  have  dealt  with  700  odd 
disputes.     No  Law  Courts  there. 

21.181.  I  am  glad  you  mention  that.     That  brings 
me  to   a   point   I   propose  putting   to  you.     I    would 
like  the  committee  to   understand  the  psychology   of 
the  people  in  our  country.     When  the  Disputes  Com- 

e  was  set  up,  I  think  I  had  some  little  share  in 
drafting  its  constitution,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  settling  at  Cardiff  of  all  the  disputes  that  could 
not  be  settled  at  home.  Do  you  remember  the  first 
result  of  showing  that  committee  up? — In  what  way? 

21.182.  In   the   number   of   disputes   that   came   to 
Cardiff? — Yes;  we  had  rather  a  number. 

21.183.  Why    was   that,    do   you   think?— I     should 
think  they   probably   accumulated   and   it  was  a  new 
thing. 

21.184.  I   put  it  to  you,   that  was  due  to  the   fart 
as   the   workmen   had    no  effective   means  of   settling 
these   disputes  at  the  collieries   the   manager  felt  he 
was  relieved   of   any   responsibility,    and   any   dispute 
he  might    have   settled    he   sent   on  to   Cardiff   to   be 
set  i  led?     I  do  not  think  ithat  was  so.      I   think   the 
mere  fact  of  setting   up  that  Committee,   which   was 
sitting    regularly    every   week,    tended    to    make    the 
men   raise   questions  they  would    not  otherwise   have 
bothered  to  do. 

21.185.  That  may  be  your  view.     I  think- when  you 
remember  that   you    had    more   disputes    in   the    first 
2  or  3  months  of  the  history  of  that  Committee  than 
you   had   had   in  6  or   12  months  before  it  indicated 
that  the  centralisation  machinery  for  settling  disputes 
created  disputes  and  not  lessened  them? — I  think  that 
was  the  tendency   at  first. 


-'l.liii.    I  al-.ii  had  tin- privilege  of  drafting  *  »ch<<m« 

for    the    cshllillshlllenl     nl    .loml     (  ', mum!  I..-       in     S.mtli 
Wales.       to      which       I       referred       when      you       Wen-      HI     tht 

box  last,  and  I  remember  very  distinctly  the  scheme 
coniini;  lielore  yon,  nml  yon  rejected  it.  Yon  agreed 

l.i     >e\  el-Ill     clauses.         When     it     Cllllie     l,i     (Ills    clllllse    yilll 

n-jedeil    it? — You;      We    went     to    the    Coal    Controller 

al t    that. 

21,1*7.  Mere  the  workmen  made  certain  proposi- 
tions to  you  which  they  thought  would  be  mill, 
helpful? — Yes;  they  interfered  with  the  management' 
-'I, IMS.  I  will  read  thorn:*  "The  Committee  -hall 
receive  reports  from  the  Management  and  Workmen 
on  matters  affecting  output,  such  an — 

(a)  Shortage  of  trams  and  rood  materials. 

(6)  Shortage  of,   or  unsuitable,   timber. 

(c)  Bad  haulage  roads  and  inadequate  haulage. 

(d)  And  any  other  causes  which  in  their  cip-nion 

is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  smooth  work 
ing  of  the  mine  or  interfere  with  the  pro 
duction  of  the  largest  output. 

You  rejected  this  scheme  because  it  contained 
that  clause? — That  was,  I  think,  one  clause  we 
objected  to.  We  went  to  the  Coal  Controller  with 
you  about  it.  The  Coal  Controller  offered  us  the 
scheme  which  was  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  the  other 
coalfields.  It  was  you  who  rejected  that. 

21,169.  Certainly.  I  remember  it  and  I  confess  it, 
because  the  Coal  Controller's  scheme  was-  felt  by  the 

South  Wales  Miners  that  it  did  not  give  them ? 

— Because  it  did  not  give  them  power  to  interfere 
with  the  management. 

21.190.  That    is    so.     Not    to    interfere    with    the 
manager  in  his  work,  but  it  did  not  give  them  power 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  the  work   should   he 
carried   on   successfully? — It   was  not  a    question   of 
suggestions. 

21.191.  Do  you  still  adopt  the  same  attitude  towards 
it? — With  our  system   we  have  Workmen's  Commit- 
tee^ of  advisory  capacity. 

21.192.  Would  you  agree  to  clause  (d)  of  that  pro- 
position and  in  every  cause  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  smooth  working  of  the 
mine  or  interTere  with  the  largest  output? — That  U 
rather  wide ;  it  is  rather  dangerous. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  May  I  hand  the  Chairman 
a  copy  of  the  final  suggestions  which  we  accepted 
and  was  accepted  by  all  districts? 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  You  do  not  say  all  districts; 
wo  did  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  was  speaking  of  South 
Wales. 

21.193.  Mr.   Frank   Hodges:    I    notice,    too,    as  an 
indication  that  your  scheme  is  not  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, there  is  a  great  agitation  springing  up  in  South 
Wales   against  what  has   already    been    done  by   this 
Commission    amongst    the    capital    owners    in    South 
Wales.     Have   you    noticed    any    such    indication? — 
There  are  certain  dissentient  owners  in  South  Wales 
who  write  to  the  papers. 

21.194.  Who  write  to  the  papers?— I  think  so. 

21.195.  There    are    others    whose   remarks    are    re- 
ported in   the  papers,   I  take  it? — Possibly. 

21.196.  Of  course,  you  are  anxious  to  approach  the 
future  in   a  spirit  calculated   to  be  of   advantage  to 
the  country,   are  you  not? — Certainly. 

21.197.  You  know  of  a  colliery  company  called  the 
Consolidated   Cambrian,  Limited? — A   combine? 

21.198.  Are  you   a  shareholder  in   that? — No,   it  is 
a  combine  of  several  colliery  companies. 

21.199.  They  have  'i.OOO  shareholders  in  it,  accord- 
ing to  the   report  of  their  Chairman,   Mr.    Mitchell- 
Innes,  K.C.? — That  is  a  combined  company,  and  each 
of  the  individual  companies  have  also  a  large  number 
of  shareholders. 

21.200.  They     have     begun     to     complain?— What 
about? 

21.201.  About  the  decision   of   this  Commission  so 
far?— Quite  likely. 

21.202.  They  propose  to  resist  the  decision  of  thi.' 
Commission   becoming  law   because   they   have  passed 
this     resolution     at     their     meeting    h«>ld     yesterday, 
which  I  will  read.     There  is  a  full  column  report  of 
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a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Con- 
solidated Cambrian,  Ltd.,  held  at  the  Engineers' 
Institute,  Cardiff,  yesterday.  Mr.  C.  A.  Mitchell- 
Innes,  K.C.,  was  in  the  chair  to  pass  this  agenda: 
"  To  take  into  consideration  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  the  Sankey  award,  these  arrange- 
ments being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  the 
virtual  confiscation  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of 
the  Company."  Here  is  the  resolution  which  was 
carried  at  the  end  of  this  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  Consolidated  Cambrian,  Ltd.:  "That 
this  meeting  of  shareholders  in  Consolidated  Cam- 
brian, Ltd.,  emphatically  protest  against  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  to  penalise  the  coal  trade 
as  compared  with  industries  in  the  country,  and 
urges  that  no  legislation  shall  be  introduced  em- 
bodying the  financial  proposals  based  on  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey's  report,  which  must  have  a  prejudicial  and 
destructive  effect  on  the  interests  of  one  of  the 
primary  interests  in  this  country,  and  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  various  people,  includ- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law."  I  put 
to  you  that  is  characteristic  of  the  coalowners  in 
South  Wales? — I  think  it  is  natural  that  the  whole 
of  the  coalowners  of  the  country  should  feel  very 
aggrieved  and  sore  that  their  industry  should  be 
separated  out  from  every  other  industry  in  the 
Finance  Act  and  made  different  to  other  industries. 
The  pre-war  standard  is  to  be  altered. 

21.203.  The  Finance  Act  is  not  referred  to  in  that 
resolution? — We  know  what  it  means,  or  we  try  to. 

21.204.  I   am   glad   you    are  cognisant  of   it.     The 
position  is  this.     At  the  start  of  your  proposal  for 
a    change   in    the   system   of    working    the    industry, 
or   the   earning   of   wages   in    the    industry,    because 
that  is  \vhat  it  amounts  to  I  believe,  you  are  creating 
a   situation   of   antagonism    towards    the  Commission 
and  towards  the  miners  in  the  hope  that  that  antag- 
onism might  result  in  your  escaping  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  you  by  this  Commission?— Our  scheme 
is    intended    as    an    amicable    arrangement    for    the 
conditions    after    the    effects    of    the  war   are    aver. 
What   these   people  ;are   objecting   to   is   the   change 
in  the  Finance  Art  which  was  a  war  measure  and  will 
be  operating  for  a  year  or  two  probably. 

21.205.  I   put  to  you  the    same    spirit    that    has 
animated  the  coal  industry  and  led  to  this  crisis  that 
has  existed  for  10  or  15  years  is  being  resuscitated  at 
the  very  moment  when  you  propose  to  launch  a  scheme 
in  some  hope  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  men?- -I 
think   it   is   very   natural   for   men   to   object  to  the 
extension    of    the    Finance    Act    in    this    particular 
industry.     We   are   thinking   of   what    is   to  happen 
after  that. 

21.206.  In  conclusion  let  me  put  this  to  you    only 
because  of  an  anxiety  to  try  and  find  the  best  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.     Have  you  taken  into  considera- 
tion  when   proposing  this  scheme   the  steady  dimin- 
ishing output   of  the  coal   industry?— In  what   wav 
let  me  see  how  it  affects  it. 

21.207.  It  is  on  record  the  output  of  coal  per  m.in 
employed  is  diminishing  ? — Yes. 

21.208.  In  preparing  this  scheme  did  you  hope  that 
the  output    per  man    would  be    increased?— Yes. 

21.209.  You  did?— Yes,  I  certainly  believe  if  the  men 
share    in  the  profits  the  output  will  increase 

21.210.  That  is  your  belief?— Yes. 

21.211.  Supposing  I  put  this  to  you.     If  the  work- 
men held  a  point  of  view— I  am  not  saying  they  do 
and   they   may   not  hold   it   to   the   extent   which   is 
popularly  supposed— suppose   the   workmen   held  this 
point  of  view  that  whether  under  profit  sharinp;   or 
under  the    present   system  every   increased   effort   of 
theirs  means  increased  profit  for  people  who  do  not 

ark  Can  you  hope  to  have  any  increased  output  in 
the  future  under  any  scheme ?-None  are  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that. 

fooSness"  ^^  are  S°  ioM~l  cannot  help  their 
21,213    You     cannot,      although     vou     would     be 
responsible  for  it?— Yes. 

21,214.  Mr  Evan  WiUiam*:  To  make  it  quite  clear 
ie  scheme  that  was  proposed  by  the  Mining  Associa- 
tion was  a  scheme  to  come  into  operation  when   the 
trade  is  given  its  freedom  ?— That  is  the  idea  of  it 


21.215.  It  is  a  scheme  that  is  impossible  to  super- 
impose on   control  of  the  kind  that   is  in  existence 
now,   or    that   is    proposed    under    the   new   financial 
arrangement? — I   do  not  think  any  scheme  could  lie 
got  to  work  at  the  moment. 

21.216.  What   has  been   suggested    is  a   method    of 
carrying  on  the  industry  after  the  war  conditions  are 
over? — That  was  the  idea  of  the  whole  thing. 

21.217.  And   there  is   the  same  liberty   in   the  coal 
trade  as  in  any  other  trade? — That  is  so. 

21.218.  You   will   agree,   I    think,   that   no   industry 
can  be  carried  on   unless  it  maintains  proper  wages 
for  the  men  and  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital? — It- 
is  bound  to  be  so. 

21.219.  And  unless  the  cost  of   production  is  kept 
within    the    price  obtained     for     the     article     your 
industry  cannot  gop — No. 

21.220.  The  whole  question  now,  and  I  take  it  from 
the  beginning  of  industry,  between  capital  and  labour 
is  as  to  division  of  the  profits  of  the  industry  between 
those  two? — What  they  can  get  at  the  time. 

21.221.  Strictly    speaking    it   is    not.  right    to   call 
profit-sharing  a  new  development  or  a  new  proposal 
in  connection  with  this  industry  or  any  other? — Even 
the  method  of  settling  wages  or  regulating  wages  by 
the  selling  price    is    more    or    less    a    profit-sharing 
scheme. 

21.222.  The  payment  of  wages  and  a  payment  for  a 
return   of  capital   is  a  sharing  of  the  profits  of  the 
industry  and  always  has  been? — The  old  arrangement, 
was  an  indirect  profit-sharing  scheme. 

21.223.  What  the   Mining  Association   now   propose 
is  a  better  method  and  a  fairer  method  to  both  sides? 
— It  is  better  in  this  wny.     It  encourages  the  men  to 
prodtice   whereas   the   old   scheme  encourages  him    to 
hang  back. 

21.224.  Take  South  Wales  as  an  instance.     At  onr> 
time    wages    in    South   Wales    were    regulated     by     a 
sliding  scale? — Yes. 

21.225.  And  at  that  time  nothing  entered  into  the 
calculation  or   was  taken    into  consideration   for   the 
settlement  of  wages  except  the  actual  price  of  coal  ?— 
The  actual  price  of  large  coal  f.o.b. 

21.226.  And  the   wages  moved   up   and   down   in   a 
certain    predetermined    arithmetical    proportion  ?— A 
fixed  scale. 

21.227.  The   workmen   in  South  Wales  objected  to 
that?— Yes. 

21.228.  And  they  brought  forward  another  scheme? 
—Yes. 

21.229.  When  the  Conciliation  Board  was  instituted 
that  fixed   relation   between  selling   price   and   wages 
was  put  an  end  to? — Tho  fixed  scale  was  put  an  end 
to. 

21.230.  There  was  introduced  a  new  system  in  which 
other  things  than  the  price  might  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — Oth er  factors. 

21.231.  There    were   in    all  the   Conciliation   Board 
arrangements  up  to  the  last  one  certain  fixed  points 
where    there    was    a    definite    arrangement    between 
capital  and  labour? — There  has  to  be  what  is  called 
an  equivalent  wage  for  an  equivalent  selling  price. 

21.232.  As  a  starting  price  for  all  ithe  calculations 
that  have  to  be  made? — You  must  start  somewhere. 

21.233.  Each  side  had   the  right  to  bring  in  other 
factors   for   the   consideration   of    each     other?-   Yen, 
when  the  Conciliation  Board  was  formed. 

21.234.  Do  you   know    the   last   Conciliation   Board 
agreement,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  costs  were  rising 
rapidly?— Yes. 

21.235.  And  prices  were  rising? — Yes. 

21.236.  Did  the  owners  object  to  the  selling  prico 
being  the  only  consideration' or  being  the  main  con- 
sideration?— Yes,  because  cost  of  production  had  risen 
so  enormously. 

21.237.  They  put   it  in   this  way.     If  the  prico  of 
coal  goes  up  a  shilling  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
go  up  a  shilling  there  is  no  greater  ability  to  pav  the 
increased   wage  ? — None. 

21.238.  When  those  arrangements  were  put  to  the 
workmen  and  the  owners  produced  the  statement  of 
cost,  what  was  the  reply  of  the  workmen  with  regard 
to  that? — I  do  not  remember  what  they  replied.     The 
first  Conciliation  Board  did  fix  an  equivalent. 
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L'l.-.'t!'.   I  am  speaking  of  the  last  oneP— In  th«  last 

'l'«'.v    refused   to  have  any   «M|iiival«-nt.      Tlial    \ui, 

only    tlic  last.  Cuiiciliat  inn    Hoard    Agreement. 

L'l/.'lo.  Tin-  owners  did  produce  mi  audit  of  costs 
uhn-li  had  boon  made  out  by  themselves  or  their 
auditors?— Yes,  we  employed  accountants  to  get  them 
out. 

21,241.  Did  the  workmen  absolutely  refuse  to  tak.i 
into  consideration P— I   think  they  did— I  think 
so;    I    cannot    remember  quite. 

L'l/jrj.  \Vas  not  this  thoir  positionP  They  said 
those  costs  have  been  taken  out  by  you;  we  do  not 
know  how  they  have  boon  taken  out,  or  from  what 
colliery  ;  we  are  not  parties  and  therefore  cannot 

cniertiim    any    arrangement    based    upon    them? I 

think   that  was  their  attitude. 

-M.'JI.'I.   Did    they    not   then  want    a   basis    for    tb.p 
rtainment   of    cost    to    be  settled?— I    believe    ii. 
\\as  proposed  to  have  a  joint  audit  of  cost. 

-'1.244.  And    a    determination    of    the    items    that 
formed  part  of  the  costs?— I  presume  so. 
21,'JI.V   Is    it    not   the    fact   that    where  the   wages 
•ovorncd   liy  selling  price  terms  there  is  a  direct 
inducement    to    the   worker    to    increase    the    cost    of 
production? — If  the  cost  of  production  increases  for 
tin-  whole   district,    undoubtedly   eventually,    or   in   a 
little'    time-    the   price    must   rise;    therefore  the    men 
would  claim   increased   wages,   and   so  on. 

-M.'.MO.  Because  the  cost  has  gone  up?— Because 
tho  cost  has  gone  up. 

21,247.  And  the  endeavour  of  this  scheme  was  to 
make  it  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  men  to 
reduce  cost  as  to  get  an  increased  price? — That  was 
our  object. 

,248.  So  he  obtains  as  much  by  a  reduction  of 
a  Chilling  a  ton  in  production  as  an  increase  or 
a  shilling  a  ton  in  the  selling  price?— Yes. 

21 .249.  That   is  the  underlying  scheme  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the   mines  ?— That   was  the   idea. 

21.250.  To  go  into  more  detail.     The  proposal  was 
thi.s.    that    there   should    be    an    ascertainment    first 
of  all  of  a  wage  for  the  colliers?— Fixed  as  a  distinct 
minimum    as    under    the    Conciliation    Board.      Our 
present   Conciliation    Board   Agreement   has   a    mini- 
mum   of    10  per  cent.      That    10    per    cent,    is    paid 
on    a    fair   standard    wage    at    every   colliery    in    the 
whole   county,    and   the   object  of   this  thing   was   to 
propose  a  minimum  standard,  such  as  the  10  per  cent, 
in   our   Conciliation  Board  Agreement.      At   present 
we    are    paying    55    per    cent,    on    our    Conciliation 
Board  prices. 

21.251.  There    is    no    suggestion    that   the    present 
quoting  price  dead  work  rate  day  work  rates  should 
he   wiped    away? — No,    every   colliery   has   dozens   of 
standard   prices  at  each  colliery  and  they  vary  very 
much. 

21.252.  The  idea  they  favour  is  a  basis  with  a  cer- 
tain percentage  added  rto  them? — The  minimum  per- 
centage of  the  district. 

21.253.  There  are  other  costs  besides  labour? — Yes. 

21.254.  Which  are  ascertained  by   audit? — Yes. 

21.255.  In   the    first   place,    the   cost   of   labour    at 
every   colliery    is   ascertained    by   an    examination   of 
the  books  and  that  audit  can   be  made,   and  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  by  accountants  appointed  by  one 
side  or  the  other? — Yes,  by  both  sides. 

21.256.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  items  which  can 
legitimately    be    regarded    as    working   costs   shall    be 
returned  and  agreed   upon  by  both  sides? — I  take  it 
in   this   way.     When   it  comes  to  discuss  the  cost  of 
production   of    items   we   have  discussions   at   Cardiff 
about   it  with   the  other  side,   and   we  agree  on  the 
large   hulk  of   items  to   be  included.     There  may  be 
one  or  two  things  to  be  left  to  the  joint  accountants 
at  the  office. 

21.257.  If  it  could  not  be  settled  by  both  sides,  it 
might    be    referred    to    a    third    party? — Yes.        The 
principal  thing  would   be  the  difficulty  of  sometimes 
saying  whether  a  certain  operation  should  be  charged 
against  capital   or   revenue.     There   are  some  on   the 
border   line. 

.1 ,258.  In   that   way  you   do   all   that  is   necessary 
for    an    ascertainment  of   the    basis    of   the    working 

-I  think  it  can  bo  done,  and  the  very  fact  that 
Durham  has  practically  done  it  shows  it  can  be  done. 
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21.259.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    Durham  denim  itP— 
I  hat  is  what  I  am  advised,  and,  mihinct  to  oorrwtion, 
that  is  what   I   nay. 

21.260.  Mr.  Evan  Williami:    Whether  Durham  tin* 

done    it    or    not,    there    is    no    inherent    dillii  nlty    in 
getting  it  done?— I  think  it  ii  quite  possible. 

21.261.  There   are   other  COM*,    limber,    storm,   and 
that  kind  of  thing,  which  can  he  ascertained  in  tin. 
same  way?— That  is  what  I  am  referring  to. 

21.262.  Any  dispute  as  to  the  items  to  be  properly 
taken   in,   as  for  other  costs,  can   be  decided   in  th« 
same  way? — Yes. 

21.263.  You  have  the  basis  wages  cost  and  the  stores 
cost.     The  next  item  is  a  minimum  return  on  capital? 
— Yes. 

21.264.  A    return    in    the    way    of    interest?— Ye*. 
That    would    be   a   county     arrangement — a    district 
arrangement.  • 

21.265.  Having    ascertained    the    cost    per    ton    of 
basis   wages   and   cost   per   ton    for   stores,   the   next 
thing  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  per  ton   to  be  set 
against   the   minimum     award     applicable? — For    in- 
terest  and   depreciation. 

21.266.  To  do  that  strictly  and  correctly,  I  suppose 
the  valuation  of  the  colliery  would  have  to  be  made? 
—Practically,   it  would.     I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
ascertain  the  true  capital  in  a  colliery  company  with- 
out really  making  a  valuation. 

21.267.  Is  it  possible  without  going  into  such  detail 
to  fix  between  two  sides  such  an  amount  ns  would  l>e 
considered  fairly  to  represent  the  increase? — It  might 
be  possible.     I  do   not  say  it  would   not  be  possible. 
You  mean  the  amount  of  capital? 

21.268.  On  which  a  certain  rate  is  taken? — It  could 
!>e  done   generally   in   a   way.     It   would   have   to   be 
subject  to  exceptions. 

21.269.  You    could,    as    Lord    Gainford    suggested, 
agree  a  rate  per  ton  that  would  be  applicable  over  the 
district? — It  is  possible  we  might  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort. 

21.270.  That  amount  per  ton  multiplied  by  the  out- 
put of  the  district  would  give  you  the  total  estimated 
capital  roughly? — Yes. 

21.271.  In  case  of  disputes  between  the  two  sides 
that  again  might  be  referred  to  be  decided? — Yes. 

21.272.  The  next  point  is  the  amount  of  the  return? 
—Yes. 

21.273.  And    the    amount    that    is    fair    to   set    up 
against  the  depreciation? — Yes.       That    part    would 
have  to  be  interest  on  the  capital.     It  would  have  to 
be  depreciation  on  the  concern  and  some  amount  for 
future  development.     It  must  all  go  into  it. 

21.274.  All   that  could   be   expressed    by   a   certain 
amount  per  ton  of  output? — It  could. 

21.275.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  considered  how 
small  a  difference  it   really   makes  to  the  wages   per 
man  if  there  is  a  difference,  say,  of  £5,000,000  in  the 
capital  estimation? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

21.276.  I  have  worked  it  out  and  I  make  it  about 
Is.    a   week?— £5,000,000  to  the  capital   is   worth   Is. 
per  week  a  man. 

21.277.  A    difference    of    £5,000,000    in    the    total 
estimated   capital   one   way  or  the  other   would  only 
make   a  difference   one   way   or   the   other  of   Is.   in 
the   wages  of   the   men? — That  shows   how   little    im- 
portant it  is. 

21.278.  It  might   be  without  going   into  elaborate 
calculations  to  equal  it  between  the  two  sides  upon  a 
certain  amount  per  ton,  say,   Is.  6d.,   Is.  8d..  or  2s.. 
which    might    be    set    against    the    capital    sum?— It 
seems  to  me  rather  easier  than  I  thought. 

21.279.  Yon    then    have    three    things    which    are 
practically  irredeemable :   basis  wages,  stores  cost  and 
other  costs,  and  capital? — Yes. 

21.280.  You    can    make    an    ascertainment    of    the 
selling  price  of  the  coal  in  the  whole  district? — That 
is  ascertained  now. 

21.281.  In    that    way    you    can    find    what    is    the 
balance  remaining  after  those  first  charges  have  been 
made  out  of  tho  total  selling  price  of  the  coal? — Ther. 
is  a  balance. 

21.282.  That    balance    is   the   amount   that    is  du 
tributable  again  to  capital  and  labour? — Yes.  that  i* 
where  the  profit-sharing  comes  in. 
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21  283    When  you  speak  of  profit-sharing  it  is  the 
division  of  that  surplus  between  the  two?— That  is  so. 

21  284    Then  there  is  another  question  which  comes 
in  of  .the  proportion  in  which  that  division  has  to 
made? — Yes. 

21  285    Whether  it  is  50  per  cent,  to  labour,  or  two- 
thirds  to  labour,  or  three-fourths  to  labour,  or  whs 
ever  it  may  be? — Yes. 

21  286    That  again  can  be  settled  in  the  same  way  ( 
_Yi;  of  course  there  will  be  a  lot  of  inquiry  to  be 
made   before  we  can   arrive -at  a  settlement, 
not  know  why  it  is  impossible;   it  is  done  in  other 
industries. 

21  287.  Does  that  process  seem  to  be  more  diJH 
of   settlement  than   the  settlement   we   have  had   to 
make  in  Conciliation  Board  agreements  ?— It  is  ol 
similar   nature. 

21.288.  In  the  past  we  have  succeeded?. 
way  or  other. 

21.289.  How   many  Conciliation  Board   settlements 
have'  been   attendant  on  strikes   in   South  Wales?- 
I  do  not  remember  that  there  has  been  a  large  number 
There  have  been  three  or  four  sliding  scales,   and 
think  three  or  four  Conciliation  Board  agreements. 

21.290.  Since  the  big  strike  of  1893  there  have  been 
several  Conciliation  Board  agreements?— Several. 

21.291.  In  no  case  when  the  matter  has  been  left 
to  the  owners  and  men  has  there  been  a  strike  over 
the    Conciliation    Board   agreement  ?— The    only    one 
I  remember  is  the  one  Mr.  Hodges  mentioned. 

2J,292.  There  the  Government  intervened?— Yes. 

21.293.  And  the  strike  was  owing  to  the  refusal  ot 
the  men  to  accept  the  Government  terms? — I  cannot 
remember  that. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  should  like  to  have  it  on 
record  when  it  is  said  that  the  strike  was  against  the 
Government  and  not  against  the  coalowners,  that  is 
untrue. 

21.294.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  The  strike  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  workmen's  refusal  to  accept  the  terms 
the  Government  proposed? — I  cannot  say  for  certain 
that   is  so,  I   will   take  it   it  was  so,   but  I   cannot 
remember. 

21.295.  Did     not     the     owners     place     themselves 
unreservedly   in    the  hands    of    the   Government? — I 
think  we  did  in  Mr.  Runciman's  hands  in  those  days. 

21.296.  The  men  refused  to  accept  it? — Yes. 

21.297.  That  is  an  outline  of  the  scheme  we  pro- 
posed ? — Yes. 

21.298.  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  settled  be- 
tween the  two  sides  that  it  is   impossible  to  fill   in 
all  the  details? — Yes,  it  is  most  difficult  and  requires 
a  lot  of  negotiation  before  it  can  be  done. 

21.299.  Would    it   he    merely    a    statement    of    the 
details  when   filled  in? — If  the  scheme  was  put  for- 
ward   filled    in    with   details   you    would    not   get    it 
accepted  at  all. 

21.300.  That  scheme  does  provide  an   incentive  to 
the  men  to  decrease  the  cost  of  working? — Yes. 

21.301.  Increased   production  per  man? — Yes. 

21.302.  And  for   every   increase   in   production   the 
man  benefits  on  his  piece-work  rates? — Yes. 

21.303.  It  is  to  the   interest  of  every  man  to  see 
that    there    is    as   much    agreement    in    working    as 
possible? — Yes,  with  the  object  of  profit  sharing. 

21.304.  Do  not  you  think  when  that  is  fully  realised 
by  the  men  throughout  the  coalfield,  and  when  there 
has  been  a  settlement  of  all  the  points  we  have  been 
discussing,  is  there  bound  to  be  a  better  feeling  of 
co-operation   in   the   industry? — I  think  there  would 
be. 

21.305.  The  next   point   upon   which  the   proposals 
are    made    is    co-operation    between    workmen    and 
owners.     I   think   you   made   it   quite   clear   the   one 
thing   that   neither   owner    nor    manager   nor   agent 
will    have    is    interference    with    the    manager    upon 
the  points  for  which  he  himself  is  solely  and  person- 
ally responsible? — Yes. 

21.306.  There   is   no   objection    to   discussing   other 
matters  with  the  men? — No. 

21.307.  There    is    no    objection    to    giving    all    the 
information   as  to   what   is   proposed   to   be   done  at 
the  colliery? — T  do  not  see  any  objection. 


21  308.  Provided  the  executive  authority  of  the 
manager  is  not  weakened  at  all? — The  manager  must 
decide  if  he  is  to  be  responsible. 

21.309.  On  questions  of  safety  in  particular? — And 
also  the  economic  development  of  the  mine. 

21.310.  And  the  question  of  discipline? — Yes. 

21.311.  And  the  question  of  the  technical  manage- 
ment?— Yes. 

21.312.  Which    I    think    we    had    from    the    Home 
Office    reports    are    inseperable    from    him? — Yes,    I 
think  they  said  so. 

21.313.  There    was    no    question    asked    about    the 
dismissal   of    men?     Is   it   not   your   experience   that 
men  are  dismissed  without  adequate  cause? — No,  by 
no  means. 

21.314.  Is  there   not  an   ever   ready  remedy  which 
the  men  have  and  apply  if  they  think  there  has  been 

any? If    the   men   think   the  thing   is  serious   they 

will  very  soon  stop  it. 

21.315.  At  the  present  moment  are  there  not  repre- 
sentations   made   to   the   manager    by   the   pit    com- 
mittee  on    questions   of   that   kind? — I  should    think 
there   are. 

21.316.  Have  you   in  your  experience  with   regard 
to  your    managers  that   they   have   had    deputations 
from   men   who   have  been   dismissed? — Yes,   I  think 
we  have.     We  had  a  surface  man  who  got  his  notice 
some  time  this  year  and  on  representation  from  the 
Engine    Men's    Association    we    agreed    to    withdraw 
his  notice. 

21.317.  I   put  it  that   there   is   a   very  substantial 
measure  of  joint  control  at  the  present  time  in   the 
industry? — Yes. 

21.318.  There  was  equality  between  the  two  sides? 
—Yes. 

21.319.  Take  wages?— Yes. 

21.320.  And  in  the  determination  of  prices?—  Yes. 

21.321.  And  many  other  things? — Yes. 

21.322.  There  is  absolute  equality  between  the  two 
sides? — One    might  say    there    was     almost     a     pre- 
ponderating power  in  the  men? — Latterly,  yes. 

21.323.  In  matters  of  that  kind  where  it  is  possible 
to  have  joint  control  there  is  no  objection  ? — We  have 
never  raised  any. 

21.324.  Matters  of   wages  and  things  that  can   be 
the   subject   of    discussion? — None. 

21.325.  And  full  discussion  of  many  other  matters 
is  possible  with  the  Pit  CommfRee? — I  think  so. 

21.326.  What   more  do  you   suggest   can   be   given 
without    injuring   the   interests  of    the  men? — It   all 
comes  to  the  question  of  the  responsible  person   and 
the  responsible  person  must  lie  the  person  to  decide. 

21.327.  There  are  one  or  two  things  outside  your 
proof.     There  has  been   a   great  deal   said    on     this 
Commission  as  to  the  functions  of  directors  and  what 
use   they  are.     You   are   a   director,   and  you    are  a 
colliery  agent,  and  you  have  been  a  colliery  manager. 
Give  the  Commission   an   outline    of    the    extent    to 
which,    in   your   experience,   directors    interfere   with 
the    management? — First    of    all,    directors    have    a 
certain    statutory    obligation    under    the    Companies 
Limitation  Act.     They  have  to  appoint  their  agents 
and  managers  very  often.     Sometimes  the  agent  will 
appoint      a      manager      in      consultation     with     the 
directors ;    then    they    have     to     meet     regularly     to 
examine   all    purchases,    invoices,    sign    cheques    and 
everything  of  that  sort.     Then  their  duty  is  also  to 
have   a    policy    as    to    the    development  of   the    mina 
because    it    is   a    wasting    asset.     On    that    they    are 
advised  by   the   agents  or   managers,    but   they   have 
to   decide   their   policy   as  to   what     is     to     be    done. 
Nearly  every  company  that  I  know  of  will  probably 
have   a    definite  policy    it    may   have    been    following 
for  20  or  25  years  gradually  coming  up   to  it,   and 
it  is  the  directors  who  gradually  define  that  policy 
There  are  a  number  of  other  minor  things.     We  are 
constantly  taking   up   new   agreements  and  leases  of 
all  sorts  and  description.     There  are  60  or  70  separate 
agreements  of  minerals,  some  falling  in  at  one  time, 
some  going  out,  some  being  renewed  ;  all  kinds  of  oases 
with  regard  to  certain  breaches,  and  therefore  damages 
to  be  settled  by  the  directors  on  the  recommendation 
very  often  of  the  mining   engineer.     My   experience 
is  the  directors   are  a   very   important  body   in   any 
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colliery  concern,  especially  in  our  complicated  ones 
like  llic.Mi  are  in  South  Wales. 

•JI,.fJ--  The  cost  of  tho  administration  of  tho  Board 
ot  Directors  is  very,  very  low  P-  Comparatively  low. 
Our  directors  meet  fortnightly,  and  it  takes  then: 
about  three  hours  to  get  through  their  routine  work 
cvci  \  fortnight. 

L'l":(L".».  Mr.  llnlin-t  Smith.  What  is  tho  salary?— 
1  1(10  a  \oar  each. 

•JI,:i:lO.  Sir  LI/I  Chiozzu  Money:  How  many:1     Kour. 

•Jl,:!:il.  .l/i.  Krun  Williams:  Do  you  work  out  how 
miii  h  on  your  output  that  is  increased?- -About  [d. 

21,332.  There  are  some  points  that  have  been  re- 
tcrred  to  at  the  Commission  from  time  to  time.  It 
has  been  suggested  the  owners  have  interfered  with 
the  introduction  of  safety  appliances  and  rules? — 
That  is  a  most  unjust  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  kno«  of  a  single  safety  appliance  that  has 
not  been  first  of  all  proposed  and  introduced  by  the 


an  ai-KiiiiM-ni  against  pnvato  owner.liip,  and  that 
meant,  to  U]  ,t  W1U1  neglected,  ,,ll,ciwi«<  It  WIM  no 
argument. 

-'I, .'Mi.  Will  you  give  the  Commission  tho  benefit 
ot  your  view  upon  the  suggestion  a*  to  unification!' 
Am  a  meant*  of  more  efficient  production.  It  has  been 
(iiiggiv-K-d  that  by  unification  production  .,,,,ld  be 
cheaper  or  could  In-  made  more  efficient?--!  think 
the  limit  really  comee  into  this,  that  you  have  a 
"ii  staff  and  a  certain  man  who  is  the  n-xponaible 
person.  If  tho  place  geU  too  big  it  becomes  expen- 
sive and  red  taj«..  II  you  can  keep  it  within  the 
units  of  one  man  and  the  man's  capacity  varies 
you  get  tho  most  economic  position. 

21,337.  You  would  not  deny  there  are  instance*  of 
a  few  small  collieries  in  a  district  where  there  would 
be  a  clear  advantage  if  they  were  worked  under  one 
management?— Nobody  denies  that. 


.     .  -,'  ':i38-  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  in 

owners,    not   a   single  one,  and  every   rule  tho  Home  such  iv  case  there  shall  bo  compulsory  powers  in  soino- 

Oflice  have  are  taken  from  rules  in  existence  in  the  body,  some  council  or  some  industrial  body,  to  compel 

different  coalfields  before  the  Mines  Act  was  started,       amalgamation    in   a  case   like  that? If  it   could    be 

and     improved    since.      Take    the    safety    appliances.  shown   it   was   necessary   for  the  interests  of  the  in- 

Take.  tho  one,  the  sensational  one,  many  people  talk  of,  duetry  or  the  State. 

the  automatic  controller  to  stop  the  winding  machine  21,339.  Either  on  the  initiative  of  people  themselves 

over  winding  at  the  pit  top.    That  was  introduced  by  or  some  outsider,  if  such  a  body  is  suggested  bv  this 

colliery  owners  as  far  back  as  1839.     It  was  so  imper-  Commission,      the     council     under     the     sanctioninc 

tcct    and   the   mechanical   craftsmanship   of  the   day  authority  would  intervene?— It  is  desirable  if  in 

was  so  poor  that  it  dropped  out  of  use.     It  used  to  interests  of  the  State, 
come   into   operation    when   not    wanted    and    was    a 
positive  danger.    It  has  been  improved  since  until  at 


21  340.  And  give  power  to  do  it  by  law'— Yo. 
1  o..        ,  I* 


LWBIUVO  u»ui«jr.     lit  mis  ueen  improved  since  uiuii   at  91  n,n     rt\i                                          .    .    ,. •  , 

a  number  of  collieries  they  began  to  put  it  in,  and  t  JM41.  There  n  one  more  point  I  should  like  you 

then  the  Home  Office  thought  this  was  perhaps  a  good  Commission   your    opinion    upon.     Take 

thin*   »m1  they  said,  "We  will  make  it  compulsory,"  '    °f.the    accusation    made    against    the 

ried  to  brine  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  "??&     "     *»ing     inefficient     generally  _  in  _  the 


and  they  tried  to  bring  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 


mm    i/iiey   briea   w   oring   in  an   ACD  or   parliament  TO       ,„„  <•    •        .,     ,    .  ; ,         9.. —  ~"J 

mako    it    compulsory   in    every    single    shaft   in    the       machinery  that  is  put  up  by  the  collieries.     You  have 
country,  whether  suitable  for  It  or  tot.     The  owners       $*°*    ^nt*    views    upon    that    point,     I    think. 


object  to  that  on  the  very  ground  of  safety,  and  even 


you  say  that  the  fact  that  the  machinery  at 


UIMGV.L   uu   iiuab  ""  HIKJ  vciv  icruuiiu  ui  saieuv,  aim  even        n   „.    .    -          «•-  ,      _   ,.       , 

now  these  appliances  are  so    imperfect  that  we   are          -^     ,  "  °£        y  T*"         -°f  .thell:best  and  lateet 

simply  living   in   dread   of  their  coming   into  action.  •finemonts  was  ,n  .teelf  .  nr«of  it.  „, 

I   have   an   electric    winding   engine   at    the    present 

moment ;    it  has  been  running  about  8  or   10  years ; 

it  is  supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  best  practice  of  tho 

day ;  it  has  every  safety  appliance  put  on  to  it,  and 

the  men  working  it  refuse  to  run   it  so  long  as  the 

automatic,    control    arrangement    was     in     operation 

Ivecaus"   we  take  our  supply  from  a  public  company, 

and   there  is   a   possibility,   which   happened   once  or 

twice,  of  the  current  being  cut  off  and  the  apparatus 


all  refinements  was  in  iteelf  a  proof  it  was  not 
best  suited   for   the   particular  case?— The   point 
-  comes    in    whether  it  is  theoretical  efficiency 
•e   talking   about  or  economy.     For   instance, 
to    merely    say    that    the    colliery    consumption     is 
high   is    no  guide  to  anybody.     Nobody  knows  what 
it  means.     You   have   to   find   out  what  sort  of  coal 
was  burnt — very  often  they  burn   refuse;  how  much 
water   they   pump;    whether   the  lie   of  the  seam    is 
flat;    and   they   have   to   see  the   power   required   at 


coming  into  operation  in  the  middle  of  a  wind,  with       tne   colliery  before   they    can   arrive    at    an   opinion 


desperate  risks  of  jerking  any  man  out  of  the  cage 
and  breaking  the  ropes.  The  thing  is  working  now, 
but  we  live  in  dread  of  it  acting  in  that  way.  We 
li;n>'  to  have  it  acting  in  that  way,  or  it  will  not 
stop  the  cage  when  it  comes  to  the  top.  I  will  give 
you  a  simile.  The  streets  of  London  are  just  abgut 
as  dangerous  as  a  coal  mine.  There  were  628  fatal 
accidents  in  the  streets  of  London  last  year.  I  esti- 
mate there  are  about  500,000  people  in  the  streets  at 
any  one  time  out  of  the  5,000,000  that  are  living  in 
the  place.  That  makes  the  risk  of  street  accidents 
in  London  just  about  the  same  as  the  risk  of  a  man 


as  to  whether  the  consumption  is  big  or  not.  To 
measure  it  as  a  percentage  of  output  is  silly,  except 
for  periodical  comparison.  Equally,  with  the  most  effi- 
cient and  best  machinery  possible,  many  pits,  for  the 
moment,  have  only  a  small  output,  and  the  cost  for 
colliery  consumption  on  percentage  of  output  would 
be  very  high,  whereas  they  might  have  the  most 
efficient  machinery  possible.  There  is  one  other 
point.  Some  mines  are  bound  to  be  fitted  with 
theoretical  efficient  machinery,  and  others  with  less 
efficient.  If  you  are  going  to  imagine  every  mine 
is  to  be  brought  up  to  the  most  theoretical  efficient 


working  at  a  colliery.     Some  Borough  Engineer  makes  level,  it  is  almost  absurd.     It  is  practically  the  same 

i    subway    for    passengers    at    a   dangerous    crossing.  thing  as,  say,  every  tramp  steamer  at  sea  should  be 

The   Home   Office  says,    "This   is   a  splendid   idea,"  equipped  like  the  "  Lusitania."     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

and    they  go    to  Parliament   and    ask   for    a   Bill    to  any  dirty   little   tramp  steamer   with   its  theoretical 

make  it  compulsory  to  put  underground  subways  at  inefficient  engines  is  a  more  economic  unit  than  if  it 

pvery  crossing.     Local  Councils  say  it  is  no  use,  and  had  the  highest  class  turbine  machinery  in  it. 


then  they  are  accused  of  neglecting  safety  because 
it  pays.  That  is  just  about  a  simile  of  all  safety 
appliances  at  a  colliery. 

21.333.  There  are  some  safety  appliances  that  have 
boen    attended   with  a    far  greater  loss   of   life    than 
they  have  saved? — The  great  thing  about  automatic 
appliances     is    this.      They     nearly     always     provide 
against  one  risk   and   incur  another  one.   and   it  is  a 
question  of  adding  up  and  seeing  which  is  the  worst. 

21.334.  It  is  the  universal  application  of  things  of 
that  sort  the  owners  object  to? — They  are  not  against 
safety.     These    statements    are   making    the    mining 
people  of  the  country  boil. 

21.335.  Similarly.    I    take   it.    a  system    of    private 
ownership  has  a  tendency  to   neglect  safetv   because 
of  the  pull  of  profit?  -I  know  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  said 
the  tendency  was  in  that  direction,  but  he  used  it  as 

264G3 


21.342.  With  regard   to   the  wages  of  the  district 
being  brought  to  the  level   of  the  poorest  colliery  in 
the  district.     Do   you    remember   the   decision   under 
the   Minimum  Wages  Act  in  1912?— Yes. 

21.343.  Do   you    remember    it  was  claimed   on    the 
men's  side  that  the  poor  collieries  on  the  west  were 
paying  higher  rates  than  the  richer  collieries  in  the 
cast?— It  was  not  only  claimed,  it  was  proved  as  a 
a   fact. 

21.344.  In    South    Wales    generally,    the    poor    col- 
lieries    for    some    reason    have  been    forced   to   pay 
higher  tonnage  rates  than  the  big  rich  collieries? — It 
was  proved  as  a  fact. 

21.345.  As    far   as   the    basis   rates    are    concerned 
the  poorer  collieries  are  not  below  as  far  as  the  dis- 
trict percentage  is  concerned;  they  are  regulated  by 
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the  average  of   the  whole  collieries? — That   is  so  in 
South  Wales. 

21.346.  Generally  speaking,  the  poor  collieries  with 
the  higher  wages  being  of  lower  output  affects  the 
general  average  ? — It  must  do  so. 

21.347.  Is  there  any  justification  for  saying  poorer 
collieries  bring  down  the  level  of  wages? — Certainly 
not  in  South  Wales. 

31.348.  Mr.  Herbert   Smith:    If  he  confines   it   to 
South  Wales   I   do  not  object? — I   cannot  speak  for 
other  districts  on  that  point. 

21.349.  Chairman:    I  haVe  been   asked  to  ask  you 
two  questions.       You  told  us  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
industrial   unrest   in  South   Wales.       The  first  ques- 
tion I  have  been  asked  to  ask  is  this :    What  is  your 
view  on  the  cause  of  that  industrial  unrest? — It  arises 
at  the  local  workmen's  lodges.     The  men  who  run  the 
lodges  at  the  present  time  happen  to  hold  very  ex- 
treme views,  and  I  think  it  is  the  effect  of  their  views 
and   being  practically  in   control   of  the   machinery 


that  tends  to  cause  the  unrest  at  the  individual  col- 
lieries which  eventually  culminates  in  district  un- 
rest. 

21,360.  That  is  your  view  of  the  cause? — I  think 
so. 

21,351.  The  second  question  is  what  in  your  view 
is  the  remedy? — That  is  very  difficult. 

21.362.  I  did   not   ask   you   because  it   is  an   easy 
question ;   I  want  you  to  help   us.     Bo  you   know  a 
remedy? — I   believe  myself   if  the   miners'   agents   in 
the  district  take  the  thing  more  in  their  own  hands 
they  could  make  matters  a  great  deal  better,  because 
this  unrest  is  very  largely  directed  against  them  as 
well  as  against  the  owners. 

21.363.  Is  your  remedy  for  the  present  unrest  the 
suggestion  the  miners'   agents  should  get  more  into 
their  own  hands? — I  cannot  say  it  is  that.       I  think 
the  remedy  is  some  form  of  profit-sharing  which  will 
give  the  men  an  interest  in  the  concern. 

Chairman :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
assistance. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  WALLACE  THORNEYCROFT,   Sworn  and  Examined. 


21,354.  Chairman:  I  will  read  the  introduction. 
"  Mr.  Wallace  Thorneycroft  is  a!  Mining  Engineer  and 
Certificated  Colliery  Manager  of  upwards  of  thirty 
years'  experience;  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Plean  Colliery  Company  Limited,  of  the  Lochgelly 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  the  Chairman  of  the  Steel 
Compa'ny  of  Scotland,  Past  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Mining  Engineers,  and  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh."  Mr.  Thorneycroft  will  now 
read  his  proof : 

"  THE  FUTURE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

In  order  to  consider  the  future  organisation  of  the 
industry  it  seems  necessary  to  recite  the  present  and 
past  methods,  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful carrying  on  of  the  coal  trade,  and  what  private 
enterprise  has  done.  I  propose  to  deal  with  these 
matters  and  discuss  the  alternative  schemes  put  before 
the  Commission  by  the  miners'  representatives,  and 
finally  to  indicate  generally  what  in  my  opinion  are 
the  changes  that  should  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(1)  The  present  system  of  ownership  and  working 
in  the  coal  industry  is  as  follows: 

By  orders  made  under  Regulation  9«  D.O.R.A.  all 
coal  mines  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  has  appointed  a  Controller  of 
Coal  Mines  to  control  them,  and  every  owner,  agent, 
manager  and  every  officer  thereof  is  bound  to  comply 
with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the 
management  and  user  of  the  mines ;  it  is  further 
expressly  provided  that  possession  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  not  affect  any  liability  of  the  actual 
owner,  agent  or  manager  of  the  mines  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Acts,  1887  to  1914,  or  any  Amending  Act. 

By  Regulation  9GGO,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  autho- 
rise any  person  to  take  possession  of  any  seam  of  coal 
(for  the  time  being  unworked)  and  get  the  coal,  but 
shall  not  authorise  the  opening  of  any  new  surface 
works,  and  in  determining  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  any  coal  gotten  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
royalties  current  in  the  same  mining  district  for  the 
same  class  of  coal. 

These  regulations  control  all  matters  relating  to 
production  of  coal,  and  are  made  more  or  less  workable 
by  the  Coal  Control  Agreement  which  is  scheduled  to 
the  Confirmation  Act. 

The  Coal  Controller  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
present  conduct  of  the  industry  and  its  results. 

One  important  effect  of  the  Coal  Control  Agiio- 
raent  must  be  noted.  The  actual  owner's  power  to 
lock  out  miners  is  given  up  while  the  miners'  right 
to  strike  remains. 

The  selling  price  and  distribution  of  coal  for  home 
consumption  is  regulated  by  Coal  Prices  Limitation 
Act,  1915,  and  sundry  Orders. 


Coal  Pit  Mouth  Prices  Orders. 

Coal  Transport  Order,   1917. 

Wholesale   Coal   Prices   Order,    1917. 

Retail  Coal  Prices  Order,  1917. 

Local    Authorities    (Retail    Coal   Prices)    Orders 

The  regulations  controlling  price  and  quantity  of 
coal  to  consumers  are  very  complicated.  They  fix 
the  margin  retainable  by  those  handling  the  coal 
from  truck  to  coal  collar  and  also  by  merchants 
through  whose  hands  large  quantities  pass  both  for 
home  trade  and  export. 

The  costs  of  distribution  are  extravagant,  but  as 
a  rule  the  distribution  of  coal  to  small  consumers 
and  householders  is  outside  the  control  of  the  coal 
owners'. 

The  advantages  claimed  to  result  from  the  G>al 
Transport  Orders  are  problematical. 

The  prices  of  export  coal  are  fixed  by  the  Coal  Con- 
troller, while  the  exportation  itself  is  regulated  by 
a  system  of  licences  issued  by  the  War  Trade  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  (with  advice  from  the 
War  Office  and  Foreign  Office)  who,  under  the  Cus- 
toms Acts,  exercise  the  powers  of  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports given  by  Royal  Proclamation.  The  prices  fixed 
for  export  differentiate  between  Allied  and  neutral 
countries,  the  latter  being  much  higher  than  the 
former,  and  both  very  much  higher  than  the  fixed 
home  prices.  Admiralty  coal  in  South  Walet  was 
commandeered  and  the  prices  were  subsequently 
agreed. 

The  present  system  has  arisen  out  of  the  war.  It 
is  entirely  abnormal  and  artificial — it  may  have  been 
a  necessity  on  account  of  shortage  of  supply  during 
the  war,  and  the  governing  factor  was  output  at 
any  price.  The  principles  adopted  for  working  out 
the  regulations  were  unsound  and  inequitable  in 
operation.  lit  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  the  80  per  cent,  of  excess  profits  pay- 
able to  the  Government  by  all  industries,  the  coal 
owners  agreed  to  give  up  15  per  cent,  of  the  excess 
profits  out  of  20  per  cent,  allowed  if  they  were  able 
able  to  earn  excess  profits  under  control  and  submitted 
to  regulations  which  obviously  prevented  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output  earning  the  standard  profit 
allowed. 

The  principal  evidence  given  to  the  Commission 
during  the  first  stage  of  its  enquiry  was  wholly  in 
reference  to  the  present  abnormal  system.  The  coal 
owners  were  specifically  instructed  by  the  Secretary, 
in  a  letter  dated  27th  February,  written  by  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman,  to  confine  their  evidence 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  seven  questions  specified, 
all  relating  to  wages  and  hours,  and  did  so.  The 
terms  r-f  that  letter  were  "V*  follows:  — 


MINUTKS  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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Sin, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners io  inform  you  that  he  desires  your  Associa- 
tion to  sond  ono  witness  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Commissioners  upon  the  first  part  of  their  enquiry, 
\\liicli  it  is  intended  to  conclude  by  the  20th  March. 
That  part  of  the  enquiry  will  be  confined  to  a 
preliminary  investigation  into  the  questions  of 
\\':i^i-s  iiiul  Hours. 

Tin-  \Vng-os  claim  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
(!ivnt  Untiiin  is  that  the  workmen  should  receive 
a  30  per  cent,  increase  on  the  present  earnings, 
exclusive  of  the  present  War  Wage,  which  would  then 
be  added  to  the  total 

The  Hours  claim  of  the  same  Federation  is  that 
"six"  should  be  substituted  for  "eight"  in  the 
Eight  Hours  Act,  and  that  a  similar  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  hours  of  Surface  Workers. 

I  should  make  it  clear  in  the  first  instance  that 
what  you  are  now  being  asked  to  do  is  merely  to 
provide  evidence  of  a  preliminary  character,  and 
that  a  further  opportunity  will  be  accorded  to  you 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  enquiry  to  supplement  that 
evidence  and  to  deal  with  matters  which  are  not 
immediately  germane  to  this  part  of  the  enquiry. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  some  common  form 
the  evidence  from  the  various  districts,  I  am  to 
request  that  your  witness  should  give  attention  to  the 
following  questionnaire  and,  as  far  as  possible,  confine 
liis  evidence  to  the  points  indicated  therein,  while 
feeling  at  liberty,  should  he  consider  it  necessary,  to 
depart  from  or  supplement  this  questionnaire  at  any 
material  point. 

1.  What  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  would  be 
tlie  probable  increase  in  working  cost  per  ton  of 
conceding; 

(a)  a  thirty  per  cent,  increase  on  the  present 
earnings  of  workmen  exclusive  of  war 
wage; 

(?))  the  reduction  in  hours  above  referred  to. 
(See  question  5.) 

2.  Would  there  be  in  his  opinion  any  compensat- 
ing factors  which,   if  these  concessions  were  made, 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  working  cost  per  ton  ; 
for  instance,  more  regular  daily  attendance  in  con- 
sequence of  shorter  hours? 

3.  Would  there  be  in  his  opinion  any  aggravating 
factors  which,  if  these  concessions  were  made,  would 
tend  to  increase  the  working  cost  per  ton,  for  in- 
stance, an  increase  in  voluntary  absenteeism? 

4.  Supposing  the  reduction  is  in  hours  claimed, 
or  some  less  reduction,  to  be  conceded,  what  con- 
sequential   rearrangement    of    shift    would    in    his 
opinion  be  necessitated  :  — 

(a)  as    between    surface    workers    and    under- 

ground workers; 
(&)  as  between  the  various  classes  of  workers, 

surface  or  underground. 

5.  What  further  number,  if  any,  of  workers,  sur- 
face or  underground,  would  it  be  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  to  employ   if  the  word   "  six  "   were  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "  eight  "  in  the  Eight  Hours 
Act  and  a  similar  reduction  made  in  the  hours  of 
surface   workers? 

6.  Face  Workers.  —  The  present  winding  times,  as 
approved    by    H.M.    Mines     Inspectors,    are    being 
obtained   from   them,   and  the  collieries  have  been 
asked  to  furnish  the  present  average  time  consumed 
in  travelling  from  the  shaft  bottom  to  the  coal  face 
and  back  from  the  coal  face  to  the  shaft  bottom. 

(i)  What  is.  in  his  opinion,  the  present  average 
time  spent  at  the  coal  face  in  your  district. 

(ft)  What,  in  his  opinion,  would  lie  the  per- 
centage reduction  (if  any)  in  output  involved 

*  From  figures  certified  by  Sir  William  Peat  from  Returns  made  by  683  owners  employing  856,674  persons 
according  to  Home  Office  List  of  Mines,  1917,  the  net  number  of  investors,  excluding  duplications,  was  127,970,  giving 
a  percentage  of  investors  to  employees  of  14'9. 
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by   conceding   the  claim   for   tho  iiibttitution   of 
"  eight  "  for  "  nix  "  in  the  Kight  Hour*  Act? 

(til)   Would  there  be,   in   his  opinion     nny  com 
penaatuig  factors  which,   if  this  coticeMion   were 
made,   would  tend   to  diminish  any  reduction  in 
output— for    instance,    increased    effort    resulting 
from  shorter  hours P 

(iv)  What,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  not 
reduction  (if  any)  in  output  resulting  from  tho 
suggested  amendment  in  the  Eight  Hours  Act: 

(a)  Assuming  the  present  number  of  coal  get- 
ting shifts  to  remain  tho  same;  or 

(6)  Assuming  the  present  number  of  coal  get 
ting  shifts  to  be  increased  in  your  dis- 
trict if  possible. 

(v)  What  is  the  probability  in  your  district 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  coal-getting 
shifts  by  mutual  agreement? 

7.  Apart  from  considerations  of  working  cost 
per  ton  and  of  output,  what  in  his  opinion  would 
be  the  chief  advantages  (if  any)  in  point  of  health 
and  risk  of  accident,  or  otherwise,  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  concession  of  the  reduction  of  hours? 

The  Commission  have  been  instructed  by  tho  Pr-mo 
Minister  to  make  an  Interim  Report  upon  the  wages 
and  hours  claims  not  later  than  the  20th  March,  and 
therefore  the  taking  of  evidence  will  begin  on  Mori- 
day,  the  3rd  March.  You  are  requested  as  Soon 
as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  to  tele- 
graph to  me  the  name  and  address  of  your  witness, 
and  he  will  receive  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
a  telegram  notifying  him  when  and  where  he  should 
appear  before  the  Comm-Ksion.  Meanwhile  the  Chair- 
man will  be  obliged  if  you  will  at  once  put  tho 
matter  in  hand,  and  request  your  witness  to  prepare 
a  summarised  proof  upon  the  lines  of  this  letter. 

The  Chairman  fully  realises  that  it  will  not  be 
possible,  in  the  time  afforded  to  the  wi'.ness,  to 
prepare  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  elaborate  proof, 
but  he  instructs  me  to  say  that  it  will  greatlv  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  taking  of  evidence  if  the  witness 
would  forward  to  me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
a  skeleton  proof  which  could  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  at  the  time  he  is  giving  his  evidence. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  correspond- 
ing Owners'  and  Miners'  District  Association. 
I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)         ARNOLD     D.     McNAIR. 

Clause  5  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  Act  states 
that  the  -Commissioners  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
make  an  interim  report  on  the  questions  of  wages 
and  hours  of  work  of  colliery  workers. 

I  therefore  submit  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
any  of  the  Commissioners  should  have  made  interim 
pronouncements  upon  the  organisation  of  the  industry 
when  this  was  not  the  topic  to  be  dealt  with  and 
before  evidence  on  the  subject  had  been  fully 
presented. 

(2)  The  pre-war  system  of  ownership  and  working 
in  the  Coal  Industry  was  as  follows:  — 

i.  The  coal  mines  were  owned  originally  by  private 
individuals  or  co-partners.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Limited  Liability  Acts  these  Acts  were  largely 
adopted,  and  gradually  the  majority  of  the  mines 
came  .to  be  owned  by  limited  companies.  The  share- 
holders in  such  companies  can,  and  when  necessary 
do,  exercise  a  very  renl  control  over  the  directors 
and  the  general  policy  of  the  companies.  They 
provide  the  capital.  The  number  of  shareholders 
of  companies  who  raise  coal  is  — 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  number.  We  shall  hav* 
the  number  and  we  will  put  it  in  as  soon  as  we  get 
it.« 

21,355.  .Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  You  are  going  to 
reduce  it  to  individuals? — Yes:  it  takes  a  little  time. 

"  There  has  been  n  tendency  towards  amalgama- 
tion of  such  companies,  and  the  output  from  groups 
of  mines  in  each  district  owned  by  one  company  has 
grown.  So  long  as  such  amalgamations  are  not  too 
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large,  economy  and  efficiency  probably  result  from 
them,  and  the  consumer  is  still  protected  by  free 
competition,  and  if  sufficient  companies  rema'n 
independent  to  secure  full  open  competition,  it  may 
be  true  that  certain  economies  result  from  well- 
designed  amalgamations  of  private  interests  into 
fewer  hands.  I  am  opposed  to  monopoly,  but  the 
test  of  monopoly  is  not  the  size  of  that  which  is 
acquired,  but  the  trade  power  of  that  which  is  not 
acquired. 

ii.  The  mines  were  worked  under  numerous  Coal 
Mine  Regulation  Acts,  1887  to  1914,  which  chiefly 
relate  to  safety,  and  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
such  regulations  as  are  beneficial  are  those  which 
impose  upon  all  mines  the  principles  adopted  for 
safety  and  efficiency  at  the  best  managed  mines 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  thnt 
accidents  would  be  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the 
profit-making  motive  involved  by  private  ownership, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  cost  of  carrying  out  tho 
provisions  of  the  Mines  Act,  1911,  and  previous 
Acts  was  paid  by  the  consumer.  Good  disciplin; 
below  ground  is  required  to  prevent  accidents. 

iii.  The  price  and  distribution  was  regulated  by 
free  and  effective  competition  between  the  various 
districts  and  between  the  individuals  or  companies 
owning  the  mines  in  each  district  or  by  free  and 
effective  competition  between  merchants  both  in 
the  home  and  export  trade,  and  home  and  export 
prices  for  each  class  of  coal  were  about  the  same. 

iv.  The  Minimum  Wage  Act,  1912,  under  which 
statutory  minimum  rates  of  wages  were  fixed 
separately  for  each  district  for  all  classes  of  under- 
ground workmen  in  1912,  has  an  important  and 
far-reaching  effect  upon  prices.  It,  in  fact,  pre- 
vents a  fall  of  prices  below  a  limit  fixed  by  the 
average  cost  of  production  in  that  district.  It 
stops  cutting  of  prices  below  a  certain  point  and 
curtails  output;  subject  to  this  safeguard  in  respect 
of  wages,  free  competition  in  prices  is  a  national 
advantage. 

v.  Collective  bargaining  in  each  district  settled 
the  general  rise  of  all  wages  above  the  statutory 
minimum;  the  bargains  were  made  by  Concilia- 
tion Boards  in  each  district. 

The  machinery  of  conciliation  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry  has  been  gradually  evolved  over  a  Ion? 
period,  and  may  be  regarded  as  being  more  or  less 
complete  in  every  district  of  the  country.  Con- 
ciliation Boards  work  well  so  long  as  they  are 
confined  to  regulation  of  the  general  rise  and  tall 
of  wages  and  general  conditions  of  working  and 
so  long  as  the  spirit  of  conciliation  is  present  on 
both  sides. 

vi.  Detail  wage  questions  and  conditions  of 
working  are  first  discussed  in  the  pit  beiween  the 
individual  workman  and  official  of  the  mine  and 
the  vast  majority  settled  there.  Those  unsettled 
are  dealt  with  at  discussion  between  deputations 
or  committees  of  the  miners  (generally  acting  with 
then-  union  officials)  and  the  colliery  manager  and 
his  official  staff,  all  of  whom  know  the  facts  At 
certain  collieries  under  my  charge  regularly  con- 
stituted pit  committees  were  in  operation  for  many 
years  before  the  war,  with  beneficial  results  to  both 
parties. 

(3)  In  the  coal  industry  success  or  failure  depends 
upon  many  {actors:  — 

(a)  Those   over   which    no    one   has    any  control 
Inese  may  be  termed  geological  conditions,  and  in 
this    respect    mining    differs    from    most  other    in- 

istries.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  proved 
by  the  process  of  searching  for  coal  after  proper 
arrangements  for  the  right  to  work  any  minerals 
found  are  made.  Security  of  tenure  is  essential. 

(fc)  The  selection  of  the  best  method  of  winnine 
and  working  each  undeveloped  area  of  coal  and 

»ch  particular  seam  in  that  area.  This  demands 
the  highest  technical  skill,  local  knowledge  and 
speculative  interest. 

The  result  of  any  scheme  adopted  is  not  apparent 
for  a  long  time,  and  continuity  of  policy,  modified 


to  meet  the  inevitable  unforeseen  difficulties,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  object  in  view  is  the 
safe  and  economical  working  of  the  coal,  and  the 
interests  of  the  owners  and  the  miners  are  the 
same. 

(c)  The  selection  of  the  best  methods  of  treating 
each  seam  of  coal  when  brought  to  the  surface, 
having  regard  to  its  several  qualities  and  the  best 
market  for  each  of  a  great  variety  of  qualities 
found. 

This  is  less  difficult  than  winning  and  working. 
The  object  is  to  put  the  coal  on  the  market  in  its 
most  efficient  form,  and  the  interests  of  the  owner 
and  miner  are  identical  with  those  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  conveyance  of  the  coal  from  the  col- 
liery to  the  consumer  or  to  the  port  for  export 
is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  public  railway  and  in 
trucks,  sometimes  owned  by  the  colliery  owner  and 
sometimes  by  the  railway  company.  If  it  were 
an  obligation  on  the  railway  company  to  provide 
the  trucks  on  reasonable  terms  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  the  colliery  company  to  own  them. 
As  things  were,  however,  before  the  war,  in  many 
districts  it  was  necessary  for  the  colliery  owner  to 
provide  trucks  to  maintain  continuity  of  output. 

Certain  minor  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
searching  for,  winning,  working,  treating  and 
carrying  away  coal  have  to  some  extent  hampered 
the  industry  in  the  past,  but  they  have  not  pre- 
vented the  development  of  coal  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  meet  the  national  demands.  Altera- 
tion of  the  law  in  relation  to  such  matters  was 
recommended  more  than  25  years  ago.  and  detailed 
recommendations  have  again  been  worked  out  by 
the  Acquisition  of  Land  and  Valuation  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  in 
their  report  dated  18th  March,  1919. 

Certain  alleged  inefficiencies  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee. 

The  recommendations  of  that  Committee,  to  be 
found  on  page  63,  Part  IV.  of  their  report,  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  but  in  the  aggregate, 
spread  over  the  total  output  of  the  United  King 
dom,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  total  possible  saving 
is  of  the  order  of  one  penny  per  ton. 

So  long  as  a  consumer  can  take  delivery  of  one 
or  more  truck  loads  at  one  time  the  intervention 
of  a  middleman  is  not  necessary,  although  often 
convenient  in  the  interest  of  both  owner  and  con- 
sumer. If,  however,  the  coal  has  to  be  delivered 
by  cart  in  .small  lots,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
household  coal,  the  tcoal  merchant  is  an  osM-nliul 
part  of  the  system  of  distribution.  I  hand  in  a 
statement  illustrating  how  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer was  made  up  for  the  years  1913  and  1918 
respectively."* 

Chairman :    While  you    are   reading   that  you   had 
better  take  a  typical  instance  of  household  coal. 

21.356.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:     Is    this    coal    to 
London? — No,    Scotch.        I    am    more    familiar    with 
Scotland,  and  I  prefer  to  take  things  I  am  familiar 
with. 

21.357.  Chairman:    Take,    for    example,    household 
coaL     Many  people  are  interested  in  that.     In  1913  in 
Scotland  the  rent,  royalty  and  wayleaves  was  6d.,  the 
cost  of  winning  and  working,  including  wages,  timber 
and    supplies,     profit     and     financial     administrative 
charges  came  to  12s.,  then  the  transport  comes  to  4s.; 
delivered  at  station  it  was  16s.  6d.       Then  tho  dis- 
tribution charge  was  apparently  33  per  cent.     Is  that 
right P— 5s.  6d.  out  of  22s.  in  1913. 

21.358.  25    per    cent.     I    was    taking    5s.    6d.     in 
addition   to   the   16s.   6d.     You  are  quite  right,   it  is 
•5s.  6d.  out  of  22s.     Therefore  the  distribution  charges 
were  25s.     Then  we  come  to  1918.     The  rent,  royalty 
and    wayleaves    were    6d.,    the    cost   of    winning    and 
working,    &c.,    22s.    6d.,   the   transport   4s.,    and   the 
result  is  27s.  delivered  at  the  station.     The  distribu- 
tion charges  have  gone  up  from  5s.  6d.  to  13s.  lOd. 
Is  that  about   150  per  cent,   extra? — Those  are   the 
figures  given  to  me  by  a  merchant. 

21.359.  My  arithmetic  may  not  be  so  good  as  yours. 
I   was   asking  you   whether   the   distribution   charges 


*  See  Appendix  69. 
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have  jM'iio  up  lf>0  per  cent? — 1  think  they  have  gone 
ii|i  rather  more. 

•Jl,:ttl(i.  I  <lnre  say  that  a  sop— It  is  more  than 
doiil.lo.  Yes.  it  is  about  150  per  cent. 

(61,    Am   I   right?— Quito  so. 

•Jl.ati'J.   Whereas  the  charges  at  the  pit  delivered  at 
i  h<>  st:il  ion  have  gone  up  about  60  per  cent.  P— Yes. 
•Jl, :«>.•».   From  16s.  6d.  to  27s.     So  that  the  cost  of 

Ml.ution    seems   to   have   gone   up   enormously ?- 
I   M. lor  control. 

•Jl  MC-l.  Mr.  Itobert  Smillie:    I  should  like  to  clear 

that  up.     You  say  the  cost  of  distribution  wont  up  a 

11    percentage    under    control ;    but    the   cost   of 

lion  at  the  pit  also  went  up?— The  price  at  the 

pit  is  governed  by  the  Coal  Prices  Limitation  Act. 

21,36.").  It  was  iiiulor  control? — Under  the  control  of 
tli,.  Coal  Prices  Limitation  Act. 

31,366.  You  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  extra- 
,,1,1111:117  percentage  increase  in  tho  price  of 
dutribution  was  under  control? — Yes,  I  do. 

•Jl.:u>7.   I    also  emphasise  this,   that  She  production 
price  w;is   also   under   control.     Is     that     not     «or      • 
Precisely,  it  is  under  the  Coal  Prices  Limitation  Act: 
"  (r/)  The   selection   of   a   competent   administra- 
tive   staff.     The   underground     staff     is,     in     fact, 
always    drawn    from    the  'colliery    workers.     Those 
best  educated  generally  and  technically  are  chosen, 
and    work    their    way  "up   to   the   higher    positions 
according  to  their  ability.     The  technical  and  com- 
mercial  staff   are   selected   from   all   classes  of   the 
community,   but  usually  have  been  born  and   bred 
in    a     colliery     district.     The    owner    agent      and 
manager  must  retain  the  executive  power. 

(e)  The  provision  of  sufficient  capital.  The 
present  owners  of  coal  mines  are  not  as  a  rule 
wealthy  individuals  looking  after  their  own  capital, 
but  an  aggregation  of  thrifty  persons  with  a  taste 
for  speculative  investments. 

In  very  many  cases  where  the  managing  owners 
are  persons  looking  after  their  own  capital  together 
with  that  of  the  savings  of  the  thrifty,  they  ore 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  the  workers 
themselves,  or  are  men  one  generation  removed. 
Thrift  and  ability,  combined  with  education  and 
hard  work,  have  given  them  their  position.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  a  man  with  small  savings  to  start 
a  colliery  than  formerly,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  much  easier  for  such  a  man  of  himself  or  col- 
lectively with  others  to  acquire  an  interest  in  any 
In:;  mining  concern.  No  new  principle  is  involved. 
I  lie  formation  of  an  investment  fund  by  the 
Miners'  Federation  in  each  district  on  the  lines  of 
the  Investment  Trust  Companies  where  each  mem- 
ber contributes  his  savings  to  the  common  fund 
and  receives  his  dividends  (if  any)  in  proportion, 
is  all  that  is  needed  for  collective  share-holding. 
In  tho  natural  sequence  of  results  of  such  policy 
invitations  to  suitable  miners'  representatives  to 
join  the  board  of  directors  might  be  expected. 

(f)  The  remaining  factor  governing  success  or 
failure  is  the  relation  between  the  owners  and  tho 
miners. 

The  in*,. rests  of  the  owners  and  the  miners  are 
identical  up  to  the  point  of  the  division  of  the  profits, 
but  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  coal  may  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  which  have,  however, 
hitherto  been  protected  by  free  competition.  The 
relations  between  the  owners  and  the  miners  were  not 
strained  in  matters  of  detail  before  the  war.  The 
National  Coal  Strike  of  1912  was  the  outcome  of  a 
desire  to  raise  permanently  the  standard  of  wages  in 
the  industry.  The  reason  why  the  owners  then  forced 
the  decision  to  be  made  by  Parliament  was  that  al- 
though the  principle  of  a  general  minimum  wage  ha.l 
D  tacitly  or  expressly  agreed  for  a  good  many- 
years,  they  recognised  that  the  level  of  that  wago 
should  be* fixed  having  regard  to  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the  country,  and  by  an  authority  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  owners  and  the  miners.  The 
'  abnormal  place  '  question,  of  which  we  then  heard 
a  good  deal,  was  a  side  issue,  and  its  development  has 
led  to  inefficiency.  It  must  in  future  be  the  com- 


munity nit  a  wholn  who  decide  in  a  manner  laid  d.mn 
i.\  I'.n  hami-nt  up, in  the  level  at  nhieli  tie  standard 
minimum  Hugo  in  our  industry  is  fixed,  whoever  own* 
the  mines.  I,,  |<)|'J  n||  ri-rngiii-i-d  that  Parliament 
wan  not  a  suitable  tribunal  to  discus*  and  de.  i,|.- 
.  but  tho  Minimum  \Vnge  Act  then  hurriedly 

passed  served  the  immediate  purpow  and  adm 
the  principle.  With  that  principle  we  d» 
not  disagree,  and  wo  understand  that  the  recent 
Industrial  Conference  unanimously  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  all  industries.  In 
our  view,  i  he  level  at  which  such  standards  of  wages 
are  fixed  in  all  industries  must  be  correlated  to  each 
other.  No  particular  industry  can  for  long  have  a 
preferential  rate,  and  any  preference  imposes  an 
unfair  burden  on  other  industries.  A  generation 
ago  free  competition  between  owners  ran  down  tne 
price  of  coal,  and  wages,  unprotected  by  agreed  or 
statutory  standard,  fell  very  low.  As  in  the  pa-t. 
so  in  the  future,  prices  of  coal  will  fall,  when  the 
capacity  for  output  of  coal  exceeds  the  demand  at 
any  general  level  of  prices  of  commodities,  to  some- 
thing like  the  average  cost  of  production  of  coal 
in  each  district,  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
the  main  factor  of  cost  of  production  will  be  the 
standard  wages.  Any  scheme  must  therefore  provide 
an  independent  authority  to  fix  the  standard  wages 
in  the  mining  industry  relative  to  the  level  of  wages 
in  other  industries.  The  First  Report  of  the  Chair- 
man and  his  three  colleagues  increased  miners'  wages 
to  an  extent  that  gives  the  miners  preferential  wages 
relative  to  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  community, 
except  possibly  their  allies,  the  railway  and  transport 
workers.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  community  can  be  levelled  up  to  them, 
no  one  will  object.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
sequential high  price  of  coal  creates  unemployment, 
the  level  of  the  miner's  wage  must  be  reduced. 
Shortening  the  hours  may  be  justified  by  the  reduction 
of  hours  demanded  and  granted  in  other  industries, 
but  it  adds  greatly  to  the  necessity  for  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mines.  In  our  particular  industry  a  lot 
of  sentimental  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  disagree- 
able character  of  the  work.  '  Black '  is  the 
characteristic  colour  of  coal  and  the  coal  miner,  as 
'  white '  is  characteristic  of  flour  and  the  miller.  It 
is  proved  that  coal  dust  on  the  person  is  not  harm- 
ful. It  is  not  dirty  in  the  true  sense,  but  it  excites 
much  public  sympathy  quite  wrongly.  The  standard 
of  health  of  the  miners  is  proved  to  be  much  above 
the  average.  Mining  must  always  be  a  risky  occu- 
pation, but  it  is  not  proved  that  State  ownership 

.  would  reduce  the  number  of  accidents ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  available  evidence  seems  to  point  the  other 
way.  The  combined  death  rate  from  accidents  and 
disease  shows  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  the  miners 
is  above  the  average.  We  should  not  have  been 
•ible  to  attract  so  many  additional  men  into  our 
industry  had  the  conditions  of  employment  been 
relatively  worse  than  in  other  industries.  A  true 
comparison  shows  that  the  British  mines  are  the 
safest  in  the  world.  The  desire  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  we  all  understand  and 
appreciate,  but  if  this  desire  be  gratified  in 
the  coal  trade  beyond  a  point  which  is 
difficult  to  determine,  and  which  is  governed 
by  the  progress  of  other  trades,  the  result  must  lie 
prices  above  the  economic  level,  and  there  is  certain 
to  be  less  continuity  of  employment,  which  is  the  worst 
evil  of  all,  first  in  other  industries  and  thereafter 
in  the  coal  trade.  Less  manual  work  for  more  money 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  science 
and  mechanism  to  production  in  all  industries,  not 
only  in  one  industry  in  particular.  The  benefit  of 
such  applications  in  the  aggregate  permits  safe  im- 
provement in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole 
community.  The  first  benefits  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  inventions  should  belong  to  those  who  take 
the  risks  and  work  out  the  details  of  practical  appl- 
cation.  When  any  such  application  is  proved  success- 
ful it  becomes  the  practice  of  the  trade,  and  the 
benefits  go  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  if 
the  doctrine  that  the  work  done  by  the  machine 
belongs  to  the  workman,  and  not  to  the  employer  who 
provides  the  machine,  is  applied,  progress  is  a!/ 
once  arrested.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the 
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application  of  coal  cutting  machinery.  The  interests 
ot  the  coal  owner  and  the  miner  are  in  the  main 
identical.  While  there  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  differences  on  matters  of  detail,  there  is  n-> 
outstanding  grievance  to  warrant  the  drastic  change 
suggested.  l/nder  State  ownership  difficulties  will 
not  disappear.  There  are  two  types  of  grievances. 
A  wise  man  described  them  as  "  grievances  of  suffer- 
ing "  and  "  grievances  of  strategy." 

21.368.  Chairman:     Will   you    kindly  tell    me    who 
the  wise  man   was? — Lord   Salisbury.     He  diagnosed 
the  symptoms  of  these  two,   and   came   to  the   con- 
clusion  that  a  grievance  of  suffering  was  cured   by 
concessions,    but  a  grievance  of  strategy  was  aggra- 
vated   by    concessions.     The    strategy    may    have    a 
laudable  object,   or  it  may   not,    but  at  the  present 
time    there    is    no    doubt    whatever    we    are   dealing 
with   a   strategic  grievance. 

21.369.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Mo«ei/:What  grievance  was 
lie  referring  to  at  the  time? — It  was  a  paper  written 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1873. 

21.370.  I  wonder  what  the  grievance  was? — It  was 
grievances  in  general. 

"  The  relations  between  workmen  and  employers 
in  all  industries  are  at  present  under  review,  and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  progress  with  others.  A 
strike  or  lock-out  is  deplorable  and  prejudicial  to  the 
national  interest,  and  while  I  do  not  suggest  that 
freedom  of  action  should  be  taken  away,  I  do  say 
that  equitable  negotiations  are  impossible  if  the  right 
to  strike  remains  in  full  operation,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  an  owner's  freedom  ot  action  is  gone. 
Negotiations  between  owners  and  miners  in  the  past 
have  been  carried  on  with  good  will  and  natural 
confidence,  but  no  scheme  will  work  unless  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  exists  on  both  sides.  It  is  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts  that  causes  more  dissension 
than  any  other  factor  I  know  of  in  a  discussion 
between  owners  and  workmen. 

(4)  What  the  System  of  Private  Ownership  has 
done. 

This  has  been  or  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  by 
other  witnesses,  but  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  it  has  provided  all  the  coal  required  for  national 
nurposes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with 
safety,  and  the  capacity  for  output  has  periodically 
exceeded  the  demand  owing  to  world-wide  causes. 
In  the  past  the  alleged  rapacity  of  owners  was 
effectually  prevented  by  free  competition  among 
them,  which  protected  the  consumer  so  long  as  the 
capacity  for  output  about  balanced  the  demand. 
Increase  the  capacity  and  the  same  forces  will  operate 
again.  If  and  when  the  coal  industry  is  set  free 
from  control,  output  will  again  be  developed,  and 
most  of  the  difficulties  created  by  control  will  dis- 
appear, but  at  what  level  of  prices  the  trade  will 
be  carried  on  is  difficult  to  foresee.  Private  enter- 
prise has  done  all  these  things  on  the  sound  basis 
of  free  competition,  and  the  profit  earned  by  the 
trade  as  a  whole  has  been  so  small  as  to  require  some 
explanation.  It  is  a  speculative  industry.  All  in- 
vestors hope  when  they  put  money  into  the  industry 
that  the  particular  venture  they  have  elected  to 
support  with  their  savings  will  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  profitable  variety  that  Mr.  Smillie  and  his 
colleagues  quote  so  frequently.  Capital  lost  in  prov- 
ing and  developing  unsuccessful  mines  is  lost  sight 
of  altogether.  The  system  of  private  ownership  and 
enterprise  has  built  up  the  British  Empire.  It  has 
rnkpn  risks  that  no  Government  department  would 
take,  neither  in  mining,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
speculative  of  industries,  nor  in  any  other  industry, 
t  is  the  application  of  science  and  improved  methods 
of  production  to  all  industries  by  private  enter- 
prise that  has  rendered  possible  the  higher  standard 
nf  living  of  all  classes  of  the  community  during  the 
nast  generation.  The  higher  standard  of  living  that 
has  been  attained  by  the  workers  in  the  coal  mines 
and  in  all  industries  is  entirely  due  to  increased 
productiveness  of  all  engaged  in  the  various  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  and  the  increased  productive- 
ness is  especially  due  to  thrift  and  to  the  brains  of 
those  at  the  head  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  not 
true  to  say  that  the  wage  earners  only  get  one-third 


of  the  total*  wealth  produced.  Many  Socialists, 
opposed  to  the  system  of  private  ownership,  hold 
that  to  save  any  money  out  of  wages  earned  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  should  be  discouraged,  and  that  a  man 
should  look  to  the  State  to  support  him  in  his  old  age. 
If  this  doctrine  is  upheld,  progress  cannot  be  main- 
tained or  accelerated;  on  the  contrary  it  will  be 
retarded,  or  at  worst  ruin  to  all  will  be  the  result. 
Thrift  is  the  foundation  of  private  enterprise,  and 
of  national  prosperity.  Success  is  always  due  to  a 
man  whose  imagination  conceives  a  scheme,  and  wh/> 
by  organising,  administrative,  constructive  ability 
and  hard  work  carries  it  out,  using  capital  of  his 
own  or  entrusted  to  him  by  others,  and  who  is 
made  or  marred  by  the  result.  To  such  men  and  the 
system  of  private  ownership  and  free  competition 
the  nation  owes  its  leading  position  in  the  world, 
and  the  whole  community  has  benefited  thereby. 
A  system  with  such  a  record  is  a  national  asset.  To 
depart  from  the  system  of  private  ownership  as 
applied  to  collieries  would  be  a  national  disaster. 
Evolution  of  the  pre-war  system  is  the  only  safe 
course  to  take.  To  single  out  the  Coal  Industry  for 
experiment  is  both  dangerous  and  unjust. 

(5)  Alternative    Schemes. 

The  Miners'  Federation  scheme  as  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Straker  may  shortly  be  described  as1  the  pur- 
chase of  the  mines  by  the  Government  and  the  manage, 
ment  of  the  mines  by  the  miners  for  the  miners 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  that  their  policy 
of  management  would  include  abolition  of  tonnage 
rates  for  coal  getting,  and  the  payment  of  all  workers 
underground  by  the  day  or  shift  worked. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  scheme,  as  published  by  the 
Fabian  Society  in  1916,  states  that  for  the  reasons 
suggested  the  time  has  come  for  the  nationalisation 
of  the  coal  supply,  and  as  there  is  money  in  it, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  it  help  to  pay  for  the  war. 
The  reasons  suggested  seem  to  me  to  be  fallacies. 
The  pre-war  systtem  of  conducting  the  Coal  Industry 
was  not  wasteful ;  new  mines  were  not  opened  up  here 
and  abandoned  there,  irrespective  of  the  aggregate 
supply  and  demand.  The  very  fact  that  private 
individuals  risk  their  own  capital  ensures  that  mines 
are  not  opened  unless  there  is  a  very  strong  pro- 
ability  of  the  output  being  absorbed,  and  the  fact 
that  when  a  mine  is  closed  capital  is  lost,  mo>-t 
effectively  prevents  premature  abandonment,  and 
stimulates  efficiency.  That  the  Coal  Industry  has 
got  to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war  no 
one  disputes,  but  why  should  it  be  singled  out  from 
all  industries,  and  will  it  be  able  to  pay  more  if 
nationalised  than  its  share  under  private  ownership? 
I  think  not.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  detailed  scheme 
given  in  evidence  seems  to  be  the  purchase  of  'be 
collieries  by  the  State,  and  the  management  by 
bureaucracy  advised  by  committees  of  the  present 
owners,  agents,  managers  and  miners.  The  benefits 
suggested  would  apparently  all  go  to  the  miners  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer  or  taxpayer.  In  section 
6  of  his  proof  he  seems  to  object  to  competition.  Is 
not  competition  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers 
of  coal  !  How  can  the  economic  value  of  anything 
either  bought  or  sold  be  determined  without  com- 
petition? A  trade  carried  on  by  the  State  without 
competition  is  bound  to  be  extravagant  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer.  We  are  accused  of  ignorance  of 
each  others'  experience.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  There  is  no  new  method  of  working 
or  of  mechanical  appliance  devised  that  is  not  very 
quickly  appreciated  by  mining  engineers,  and  through 
the  agency  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 
and  other  kindred  societies  knowledge  is  quickly 
spread.  The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  is  constituted  are 
'  The  advancement  of  coal  and  iron  ore  mining  and 
allied  industries;  and  the  promotion  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  necessary  for  control  and  direction  of 
mining  operations  in  relation  to  stratified  deposits.' 
There  was  not  chaos  in  the  industry  before  the  war. 
Bureaucratic  control  has,  however,  created  chaos. 
The  price  of  coal  is  not  kept  up,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb,  to  what  will  pay  '  the  worst,  situated, 
worst  equipped  and  worst  managed  mine.'  Such  a 
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minoducs  nut  oxist.     What  does  happen  is  that  \\lim 
>  p. icily   lor  output  in   any  district  exceeds  tin- 
demand,  ill''1  price  "I   <-":il  fulls  to  about  the  average 
,,f     production    of    that    district.      When    the 
,,|    exceeds    the    capacity    for    output    then    the- 
rises  until  demand  is  checked  by  the  high  price 
or   tlic   capacity    for   output    increased.        Mr.    AVehh 
quotes    i  lie    statement    in    Sir    Richard    Kedmoyne's 
|n-oo!'  that   '  the'  present  system  of  individual  owner- 
ship   is   extravagant    and    wasteful.'     A   study   of    Sir 
Kuliaid's  evidence  and  cross  examination  leaves  DID 
in  doubt,  as  to  what  he  meant  to  convey  by  that  state- 
Many  owners,  mining  engineers  and  managers 
ttlio  have  only  had  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  pro- 
ngs have  the  impression  that  he  accuses  them  of 
wasteful  and  extravagant.     I  do  not  think  he 
meant  that,  but  rather  referred  to  the  system  of  the 
collieries  being  carried  on  by  a  great  number  qf  eon- 
and  more  to  commercial  then  technical  affairs 
lie  appears  to   think   that  enhanced   production   and 
dimmish, si  cost  would  result  from  collective  produc- 
tion.       1   have   already   indicated   that   well-designed 
amalgamation    may    tend    in    that   direction,    but   to 
amalgamate  whole  districts  such  as  Scotland,  or  oven 
the  sab-districts  of  Scotland,  would  have  the  opposite 
result.      Management    would    become    unwieldy    and 
depart  mental,   and   from   my  actual  experience   1   am 
satisfied    that    in    Scotland    wholesale    amalgamation 
\\cmld  not  increase  tin-  ""tnnt   or  decrease  the  cost. 

AVith  regard  to  his  nine  items  of  alleged  prevention 
of  waste: 

(1)  1    think  competition   for  export   markets  is 
good  for  trade. 

(2)  How    better    control     of     freights    could    be 
secured  I  do  not  know.     I   think  freights  are  con- 
trolled by  the  world's  demand  for  shipping. 

(3)  Administration   of  very   small  concerns   is  no 
doubt  expensive  as  compared  with  big  collieries,  but 
our  small  shallow  pits  do,  in  fact,  produce  coal  on 
a   competition    basis,    and    whether   they  are  amal- 
gamated   or    not    they    must    have    a    certificated 
manager  in  daily  attendance. 

(4)  In  point  of  fact,  capital   is  forthcoming   for 
development  of  mines  and  always  could  be  got  bo- 
fore  the  war  for  any  scheme  that  was  economically 
sound.    The  output  of  Scotland  was  sufficient  for  the 
market  demands. 

(."))  Whenever  the  purchase  of  materials  in  bulk 
gets  be\cmd  the  capacity  of  one  man  to  control  for 
a  group  of  collieries  I  do  not  think  economy  results, 
and  some  of  the  small  buyers  do  as  well  as  the  big 
buyers,  especially  if  they  are  good  payers. 
(6)  How  collective  production  could  materially  re- 
duce colliery  consumption  I  do  not  know,  unless  a 
vast  amount  of  old  plant  were  scrapped.  By  '  o'd 
plant  '  I  mean  existing  plant. 

The  coal  used  in  Scotland  for  colliery  consump- 
tion is  usually  of  very  little  value,  and  often  quite 
unsaleable  in  ordinary  times,  and  in  many  cases 
I  have  investigated,  the  scrapping  of  the  old  plant 
plant  would  not  pay. 

(7)  As  to  harmonious  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  I  think  the  closer  touch  the  head  of 
any  concern  keeps  with  all  the  workmen  employed, 
the  less  friction  there  is  likely  to  be. 

(•*)  Again,  middlemen  undoubtedly  serve  some 
good  purpose  or  they  would  not  be  there  at  all.  I 
agree  that  a  well-organised  colliery  always  tries  to 
sell  to  and  keep  closely  in  touch  with  actual  con- 
sumers, but  there  are  many  buyers  of  coal  who 
prefer  to  buy  from  a  merchant. 

(9)  In  mining  we  have  contact  with  almost  every 
branch  of  science  and  technical  development,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  consultants  available  ready  and 
willing  to  advise  even  the  smallest  concern  on 
matters  requiring  special  skill  and  knowledge. 
Improvements  very  soon  get  known  through  the 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  and  kindred 
bodies.  , 

On  some,  of  these  nine  points  well  designed  amalga- 
mation may  tend  to  economy,  but  on  some  of  them. 


with  all  reapoot  to  Sir  Richard  Rodiiiayiio,  I  question 
bin  authority  to  udviwi,  especially  upon  commercial 
matters.  Superficial  consideration  of  idea*  put  before 
him  by  others  may  have  induced  him  to  make  what 
he  called  Mich  ;i  'during  itatoment,  but  a  study  of 
his  cross-examination  lead*  one  to  the  ronrliuiun 
that  ho  wa«  by  no  means  sure  of  tho  soundness  ot 
his  stateim  nt. 

Mr.    Webb    proposes  n   Ministry  of    -Mines  with   the 
following  branches:  — 

(1)  Safety    u>«/     llmllh.     Safely     is    at    pnwnt 
dealt    with     by    the    Home    Office,    and    although 
another    witness  is    to    deal    with    this   qutwtion    in 
more  detail,  I  must  flatly  deny  that  collieries  differ 
among  the/mselves  in  the  extent  of  their  mechanical 
safeguards  against    accidents.       The    provision*   of 
the  Mines  Acts  are  faithfully  carried  out.     I  also 
resent  the  following  statement  put  in  by  Mr.  Webb : 
'  The    enormous    number    of    accidents    caused  by 
insufficient  use   of   pit   props  to   prevent   the  falls 
of  side  or  roof  is  very  significant.     Pit  props  are 
now  expensive.'    This  is  my  opinion:  that  a  member 
of  a  Royal  Commission  should  put  such  an  insinua- 
tion  into  a  statement  on  oath,   without  one  word 
of  evidence  to  support  it,  appears  to  me  to  discredit 
the    whole    proceedings.      Whatever    may    be    tho 
qualifications  of  Sir  K.   Redmayne  to  speak  about 
waste  and  extravagance  in  management,  we  must 
admit  his  authority  aa  Chief  Imspector  to  speak  of 
accidents,  and  we  have  it  from  him  that  he  know» 
of  no  case  of  any  colliery  owner  who  has  refused 
on  the  score  of  expense  to  put  into  his  mine  any- 
thin  <j  to  safeguard  the  lives  of   the  workers. 
Another  authority  at  the  Home  Office,   Sir  Henry 
Uunynghamc,  K.C.B..   in  a  discussion  on  the  effects 
of   dust  inhalation,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Mining  Engineers,  stated:  — 

'  The  point  to  which  he  wished  to  bear  the  most 
emphatic  testimony,  after  many  years'  experience 
of  coal  mines  and  coal  owners,  waij  that  he  had 
found  the  coal  owners  of  Great  Britain  second  to 
none  in  their  determination  to  make  sacrifice  of 
money,  industrial  sacrifices,  and  sacrifices  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  their  mines,  if  once  they  could  be 
persuaded  that  it  really  was  for  the  good  of  the 
health  of  the  working  man  and  was  a  practical 
system  and  not  a  mere  fad.' — (Transactions: 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  Vol.  LV.,  1917 
—1018,  p.  274.) 

The  health  of  the  community  is  dealt  with 
already  by  another  Government  department.  Does 
Mr.  AVebb  suggest  that  Dual  Control  in  such  affairs 
is  beneficial? 

(2)  Research. — For   this   purpose  a    new   depart- 
ment has  already  been  set  up.     Does  Mr.  Webb  sug- 
gest that  it  is  inefficient?  . 

o 

(3)  Scientific    Costing    and  Measurement. — Cost- 
ing  and   measurement,    to  be   of   much   use,  must 
compare  like  with  like,  and  few  collieries  are  suffi- 
ciently similar  in  underground  conditions  to  make 
detailed  colliery  comparisons  of  much  value. 

(4)  Equipment  and  Stores. — Mr.   Webb  suggests 
that  a  Government  department  could  buy  stores  on 
a  vast  scale  chea'per  than  an  ordinary  colliery  com- 
pany.    I  Jim  sure  they  could  not. 

(o)  Allocation. — War  experience  has  convinced 
most  people  that  allocation  of  fuel  is  the  most 
wasteful  and  extravagant  method  of  dealing  with 
distribution.  Thn  Minister  of  Mines,  according 
to  Mr.  AVebb's  scl.ime,  would  appoint  a  district 
superintendent,  to  be  assisted  by  the  council  and 
criticisms  of  a  Local  Coal  Council,  and  leaves  the 
colliery  manager  in  executive  control,  with  the 
counsel  and  criticism  of  a  Pit  Committee.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  mines  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  scheme  is  impracticable. 
The  scheme  put  forward  by  Sir  Leo  Money  is  even 

more  impracticable. 

The   report   of   the   German   Commission     is     very 

difficult   to    follow,    but    it    appears    unanimously    to 
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reject  Government  ownership  and  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. It  seems  to  suggest  evolution  from  the  pre-war 
system  of  working  which  was  Government-owned 
mines  in  parallel  with  private  ownership,  but  without 
free  competition.  To  avoid  the  evils  created  by  the 
German  system  of  restriction  of  free  competition 
common  to  many  German  industries,  it  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  Coal  Council,  consisting  of  100  mem- 
bers, 25  being  appointed  by  each  of  the  interested 
parties — the  coal  owners,  the  management,  the  work- 
men, and  the  consumers,  the  latter  being  selected  by 
the  Government.  The  evils  that  it  seeks  to  cure  did 
not  exist  in  this  country  before  the  war,  but  have 
to  some  extent  been  created  by  the  Control  during 
the  war. 

The  French  ideas  have  not  yet  matured.  So  far 
as  I  know,  they  may  be  summarised  as  follows:  — 

(1)  All    existing    and    future   concessions     to     be 

limited  to  99  years. 

(2)  A  share  in  the  dividends  over  a  certain  figure 

to  be  taken  by  the  State. 

(3)  A  share  of  the  total  profits  to  be  given  in 

some  form  or  another  to  employees. 

Dominions. 

All  particulars  are  available  in  respect  of  the  State- 
owned  mines  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Canada 
has  a  most  efficient  Department  of  Mines,  which 
should  be  studied.  Other  Dominions  are  creating 
similar  departments,  and  an  Imperial  body  called  the 
Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  has  been  created 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council. 

The  duties  of  the  Bureau  are  as  follows :  — 

(a)  To   collect,    co-ordinate,    and   disseminate   in- 

formation as  to  resources,  production, 
treatment,  consumption  and  requirements 
of  every  mineral  or  metal  of  economic 
value. 

(b)  To  ascertain  the  scope  of  the  existing  agen- 

cies, with  a  view  ultimately  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  overlapping  that  may  prevail. 

'<:)  To  devise  means  whereby  the  existing  agen- 
cies can,  if  necessary,  be  assisted  and 
improved  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
prospective  tasks. 

(d)  To   supplement  those   agencies,   if   necessary, 

in  order  to  obtain  any  information  not 
now  collected  which  may  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Bureau. 

(e)  To  advise  on  the  development  of  the  mineral 

resources   of  the   Empire  or  of    particular 
parts  thereof,  in  order  that  such  resources 
•    may  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
Imperial  defence  or  industry. 

The  opinion  of  the  Governors  of  the  Imperial 
Mineral  Resources  Bureau  as  to  the  functions  of  a 
Department  of  Mines  would  be  valuable. 

Nationalisation. 

Nationalisation  or  the  purchase  of  the  collieries  hy 
the  State  and  worked  by  the  State  bureaucracy  is  a 


definite  proposition.  It  may  have  some  advantages, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  which  can  be  achieved  by  priwte 
ownership,  but  in  any  event  such  advantages  are  far 
outweighed  by  its  disadvantages. 

Unification. 

Unification  is  a  vague  term,  'but  seems  to  mean  the 
creation  of  a  huge  trust,  which  is  certain  to  be 
uneconomical  in  its  working,  and  will  directly  increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  or  be  a  charge  on  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  and  is  not  acceptable  to  anyone.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  support  the  view  that  unification 
would  bring  about  improvement  of  itself.  Much 
more  depends  upon  the  ability  of  those  in  control. 
Unification  would  not  produce  the  best  men  and  could 
not  give  them  a  free  hand  which  is  very  necessary. 
Men  that  can  efficiently  direct  all  the  operations 
of  a  concern  producing  one  to  five  million  tons  are 
not  very  common,  even  when  such  concerns  are  in 
one  district  with  common  customs,  &c.  It  is  not 
possible  to  find  a  man  to  direct  and  control  efficiently 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  tons  of  output,  pro- 
duced at  present  under  greatly  varying  conditions  by 
many  different  undertakings. 

Joint    Control. 

Joint  control  is  also  vague,  but  if  it  means  divests 
ing  the  owner,  agent  or  manager  of  executive  power 
while  holding  them  responsible  for  the  safety, 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  mines,  it  is  impossible. 

Evolution. 

The  scheme  for  the  future  organisation  of  the 
industry  outlined  by  Lord '  Gainf  ord  is  designed  to 
free  the  coal  industry  from  certain  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  right  to  work  minerals  of  whicn 
a  great  deal  has  been  heard.  It  will  create  a  Mining 
Department  which  (inter  alia)  should  collect  all  the 
statistical  information  required,  and  not  at  present 
available,  to  guide  the  future  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
in  matters  of  trade  policy,  and  such  information  will 
be  available  to  both  owners  and  workmen  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  rates  of  wages  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  in  relation  to  the  economic  conditions  of  other 
industries  dependent  on  coal.  I  strongly  recommend 
its  adoption  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit  the  coal 
industry  being  released  from  the  present  system  of 
control,  which  was  improvised  under  the  stress  of 
war  conditions,  but  which  will  be  intolerable  and 
highly  detrimental  to  the  national  interest  when  peace 
is  declared  and  normal  trading  becomes  possible. 

Chairman:  The  position  is  this.  I  am  asking  Mr. 
Smillie  and  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  who  come  from  the 
same  district  as  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  to  cross-examine ; 
but  Mr.  Smillie  has  had  to  go  away.  Which  would 
you  like  to  do,  Sir  Adam ;  would  you  like  to  go  on 
now  and  finish  your  examination,  and  let  Mr.  Smillie 
go  on  in  the  morning,  or  would  you  rather  wait  and 
let  Mr.  Smillie  go  on  first,  and  you  come  second? 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  think  it  would  be  only  right 
that  Mr.  Smillie  should  cross-examine  the  witness 
first. 

Chairman:  Then  I  will  call  Sir  Frank  Beauchamp, 
the  witness  for  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  coalfield, 
who  stands  in  a  separate  position. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Col.  Sir  FRANK  BEAUCHAMP,     Bart.,    Sworn    and    Examined. 


21,371.  Chairman-:  "Coal  Industry  Commission. — 
I  am  a  colliery  owner  in  the  Somerset  Coalfield, 
and  have  been  connected  with  the  mining  industry 
there  for  over  thifty  years.  The  collieries  owned 
by  me,  or  in  which  I  hold  a  controlling  interest, 
produce  nearly  one-third  of  the  output  of  such  coal- 
field. I,  like  many  other  colliery  owners  in  Somerset, 
work  considerable  areas  of  my  freehold  coal.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  East  Bristol  Collieries,  Limited, 
producing  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the 
Bristol  coalfield." 

Witness :  I  should  like  to  say  that,  although  I  only 
represent  those  districts,  Somerset,  Bristol,  and  the 


Forest  of  Dean,  those  are  not  the  only  districts 
which  have  had  such  a  large  increase  in  cost  as 
compared  with  some  of  the  more  fortunate  districts 
where  the  output  per  man  is  higher  and  consequently 
their  wages  cost  is  not  increased  to  the  extent  that 
ours  is- 

21,372.  Chairman:  What  are  those  districts?— 
North  Wales  is  one  that  I  have  particularly  in  mind, 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  North  Stafford  and  West 
Yorks.  I  took,  judging  from  the  figures  furnished  by 
Mr.  Finlay  Gibson,  who  proves  the  increase  of  war 
wage  per  ton  of  output,  and  from  that  one  can  gather 
that  the  output  per  man  must  be  low  for  the  increase 
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in  tv  :u  wage  to  mlil  so  iiiurli  inuro  ill  those  districts 
tliiui  it  does  in  the  other  districts.  Of  course, 
1  ,lo  nut.  know  anything  ubout  the  increased  cost 
i.tlin-  Iliiiil  tlif  wage  co,st,  which  1  juilgd  Iron,  tli,. 
win-  »:if,iv  Tin'  win-  wage!  and  the  wage  cost  are 
U'l,ut>  this  Commission,  for  every  district  in  Mr. 
K  inlay  Gibson's  report,  BO  that  I  did  not  trouhlo  you 
witli  tho  figures,  because  you  already  have  them. 

•Jl,373.  You  are  not  giving  evidence  for  Lancashire 
and  'Cheshire?  —  No,  I  am  only  giving  evidence  for 
tln>  three  districts  with  which  I  am  thoroughly 


"  I  represent  the  districts  of  Somerset,  Bristol, 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  I  huve  been  requested  to 
giw-  evidence  to  this  Commission  by  the  Coal  Owners' 
Associations  of  these  three  districts,  as  they  realise 
that  their  position  and  ability  to  compete  in  the 
markets  as  in  pre-war  days  has  been  so  altered 
that  before  coal  control  ceases  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  provide  some  scheme  whereby  these  dis- 
tricts and  others  similarly  affected  can  carry  on, 
'.•illy  having  regard  to  their  large  coal  reserves 
anil  situation  as  regards  markets,  which  are  of  great 
importance.  The  districts,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1903  on  coal  supplies, 
contain  a.  reserve  of  over  6,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  ; 
there  are  42  pits  which  in  normal  times  were  pro- 
ducing from  2jj  million  to  3  million  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  and  at  present  employ  over  15,000  men  and 
boys." 

1  have  a  map  here.  I  have  not  sufficient  copies  for 
the  whole  Commission,  but  I  have  one  for  each  side 
of  the  table  and  one  for  the  Chairman.  On  that 
map,  coloured  in  red,  you  see  the  various  coalfields 
in  the  country,  and  the  south-west  corner  coloured 
in  blue  is  the  area  of  the  markets  in  which  we  sell 
our  output. 

21,374.  It  is  a  very  useful  map?  —  I  have  put  that 
in  to  show  that  the  coal  from  our  districts  can  reach 
that  market  by  a  shorter  railway  route  by  60  or  70 
miles  than  some  of  the  districts,  and  from  some  of 
these  places,  if  the  districts  are  shut  up,  the  coal  will 
have  to  be  brought  for  150  miles.  For  that  reason 
I  say  that  I  consider  the  areas,  though  small,  with 
very  large  reserves,  are  very  important,  and  it  is 
essential,  to  my  mind,  that  these  districts  should  be 
maintained. 

"  I  have  given  the  figures  as  to  comparative  out- 
puts and  costs  so  that  the  Commission  may  have 
before  them  in  a  concrete  form  the  position  of  the 
districts  which  I  represent  ;  such  figures  prove  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  relief 
of  some  of  the  burdens,  if  they  are  to  continue,  what- 
ever scheme  may  be  adopted  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations embodied  in  paragraph  9  of  the  Interim 
Report  of  March  20th,  1919,  signed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Sankey  and  three  other  members  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  evidence  given  by  pre- 
vious witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  coal  owners  as  to 
nationalisation,  and  also  any  system  of  dual  control 
in  the  management  of  the  industry,  to  both  of  which 
I  am  strongly  opposed.  The  nationalisation  of  mines 
and  removal  of  the  incentive  accruing  by  reason  of 
ownership,  and  the  replacing  of  the  owners  by  State- 
paid  officials  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  removal  of  the  whole  contract  and  piece- 
work system  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
drive  the  most  efficient  and  keenest  business  men, 
who  in  the  past  have  been  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  this  country,  to  seek  employ- 
ment for  their  capital  and  brains  in  other  countries, 
as  such  men  would  not  accept  appointments  as  State 
officials  with  opportunities  and  salaries  regulated  in 
most  cases  by  length  of  service,  and  not  necessarily 
by  efficiency  or  results. 

Coal  Produced. 

Good  house,  gas  and  steam  coal  are  produced  in 
these  districts,  and  in  the  past  such  coal  has  competed 
in  the  markets  with  that  from  other  districts  (where 
the  output  per  man  is  much  higher),  in  consequence 
of  the  following  facts:  — 

1.  The  geographical  position  of  the  coalfield, 
especially  as  regards  Somerset  and  Bristol,  has 
enabled  the  colliery  owners  to  supply  the  markets  in 


the  south-west  of  England  owing  to  their  being  00 
to  150  mile*  nearer  such  market*  than  other  com- 
peting coalfields. 

2.  A  considerable  priipuitum  of  the  coal,  in  some 
cases  80  uor  cent,  to  90  per  cent.,  from  the  three 
districts,  is  sold  by  the  colliery  owners  direct  to  tin- 
consumers,  thereby  saving  the  profit  of  the  middle- 
men." 

21.375.  Do    the   consumers   fetch   it   themselves,   or 
do   the  coalowners   arrange   for  distribution? — Both. 
In  Bristol  itself  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  very  large 
consuming  community   and   u  very   large   proportion 
of  our  coal,  in  fact,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  output, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  next  paragraph,   is  delivered 
direct  to  the  consumer  by  water  and  road  transport 
— -mostly  by   road  transport.     We  have  a  very  large 
consumption    which    goes   direct    from   the   collieries, 
either   in   motor   lorries  or   carts,   to   the  consumers' 
cellars,   or   if   it   is   to   an    industry,    it  goes   to   the 
industry   without  the  middlemen's  profits,   and  it  U 
for  that  reason  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  live  as 
long  as  we  have. 

21.376.  What  is  your  cost  of  distribution  per  tonr 
In  many  cases  we  have  heard  that  it  goes  through 
several  hands.     Now  we  have  got  to  a  case  like  yours 
where  you  distribute  direct.     Can  you  give  me  any 
idea  what  addition  to  the  pithead  price  there  is  by 
the     distribution? — It     varies    very     much,     because 
some   of   our    coal    is   going   by    water.      We   supply 
the  Bristol  Corporation.     That  coal  goes  direct  into 
the    barges,    and    it    goes   straight  from    the    colliery 
tram  as  it  comes  up  the  shaft  into  a  barge,  and  the 
corporation    have   mechanical    means    for    unloading 
it  at  the  side  of  their  works,  and  there  the  cost  is 
extremely   small.     I   think   the  cost  is  about  Is.   6d. 
a  ton. 

21.377.  Is   that   canal-borne   or  river-borne? — It   is 
canal-borne   really:    it  is   a  cut.     Then   distribution 
by  road    and    cart    varies  considerably    according    to 
the   distance    and    the    quantity.      We    deliver    some 
of  it  with  our  own  motor  lorries  in  large  quantities : 
of  course  there  we  can  deliver  that   from   Is.  a  ton 
and  upwards,  according  to  the  distance  we  have  to 

21.378.  You  say    Is.  a  ton   and   upwards:    what   is 
the  minimum  distance  represented  by  the  Is.  a  ton? 
— I   suppose    we    should    take    it    for    Is.    a    ton    by 
motor   lorry   about  2  miles   or  2^   miles. 

21.379.  I  am  asking  you  this  question  because  you 
stand  in  a  rather  different  position.     In  the  Bristol 
district  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  output  is  delivered 
direct  to  the  consumer  by  water  and  road  transport, 
thereby   saving  the    railway    carriage,    and,    in    some 
cases  the  cost  of  double  handling.     With  regard  to 
the  Somerset  district,  the  majority  of  the  coalowners 
there   possess  their   own   railway    wagons:    therefore 
a    proportion   of   their    profit    is   made    out  of   their 
railway    wagons   and    royalties,    but   for   which    their 
profits  would  be  sometimes  nil,  so  that  the  profits  in 
roads  include  the  earnings  from  our  railway  wagons. 
for  which  we  had  to  make  an  outlay  of  capital  as  also 
in  the  case  of  royalties. 

21.380.  Is  that   the   Radstock   district?— Yes,    it  is 
called    the    Radstock    district.      It   is   the    Somerset 
district. 

"  The  rates  of  wages  paid  were  below  the  average 
elsewhere,  and  when  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  was 
introduced  special  and  lower  rates  were  fixed  to  meet 
the  disadvantages  of  the  districts.  The  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  has  also  for  many  years 
agreed  to  a  lower  percentage  being  paid  on  the 
standard  rates  of  wages  compared  with  that  in  force 
elsewhere,  recognising  that  an  all-round  percentage 
advance  throughout  the  country  adds  a  greater  cost 
per  ton  in  these  thin  seam  districts  compared  with 
others.  Without  this  concession  many  pits  would 
have  been  closed  long  since." 

21.381.  You  have  finished  the  question  of  coal  pro- 
duced.    Is  any  of  your  coal  used  for  export  purposes? 
— A  little  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

21.382.  Is   that  exported  from   Lydney?— Yee.       It 
also  goes  down  as  far  as  Monmouth. 

21.383.  Is   there    any   used    for   export    to    foreign 
countries?     Yes,  a  little  of  it  goes  to  France  and  Italy. 

21.384.  Is  that  by  small  sailing  vessels  or  colliers? 
— Yes,  small  vessels. 
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21.385.  What  is  the  average  tonnage— 100  tons?— 
I  could  not  tell  you.     They  are  small  ships  and  they 
go  to  France,  etc. 

21.386.  Small    brigantines,    I    suppose? — There    is 
some  of  which  is,  of  course,  not  exported,  that  goes  by 
water  down   the  South    Coast   of   England   from    tho 
Forest  of  Dean.     I  think  the  biggest  boat  they  load  is 
from  200  to  300  tons. 

21.387.  Do  you  export  from  Sharpness  also? — Yes. 

21.388.  Do    you    go    over    the    bridge?— Yes,    that 
goes  over  the   bridge. 

21.389.  What    is  your   export    from   Sharpness? — I 
do  not  know  what  the  quantity  is. 

21.390.  It    is   very   small,    I    suppose? — It    is   very 
small.     The  main   trade  of    the    Forest    of    Dean    is 
inland  trade  round  the  South-west  of   England   and 
Ireland. 

"Capital   Outlay. 

This  is  very  high  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage 
of  coal  landed,  consequently  a  larger  profit  per  ton 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  moderate  return  on  the 
investment.  Some  of  the  shafts  are  650  yards  deep, 
and  coal  is  being  worked  to  a  much  greater  depth  "• 
we  have  long  slants  or  inclines  which  are  driven 
down  below  the  bottom  of  the  shaft — "  and  owing  to 
the  thin  seams  (some  of  13  inches  and  14  inches  n-1 
15  inches  are  being  worked),  the  varied  and  dis- 
turbed nature  of  the  coalfield,  and  the  large  areas 
and  long  face  room  required  to  produce  a  moderafe 
output,  what  may  appear  an  excessive  number  of 
shafts  are  required.  The  average  output  per  p't 
per  week  is  low,  being  as  follows :  — 

Somerset.  Forest  of  Dean.  Bristol. 

8-900  Tons.  13-1400  Tons.         10-1100  Tons." 

21.391.  Have    you    any    coal    cutting    machines    in 
your  district? — We  have  tried  them.    At  the  present 
time  I  have  one  pit  working  coal  cutting  machines. 
I    could    tell    you    some    of    the    difficulties   of    that, 
if  you  would  like  me  to. 

21.392.  Have    you    any    conveyors? — No,   we    have 
tried  conveyors,   but   we  have  had  to  give  them   up 
because  the  seams  are  so  thin,  and  the  district  is  so 
disturbed    with    faults   that    we    never    get    a    long 
enough  face  roof  to  instal  conveyors  successfully. 

"  Working   Costs. 

These  are  extremely  high  for  the  following 
reasons — 

1.  High   inclination,  necessitating  a   large   number 
of  incline  haulages — self-acting  and  otherwise. 

2.  Many   pits  are  heavily  watered ;  in   some  cases 
30   tons   of   water   are  raised   to  every   ton  of   coal, 
and  colliery   consumption    and  standing   charges   arc 
Consequently   very   high   owing   to  the   small  output. 

3.  Timber  costs  are   high   compared   to  some   com- 
petitive districts,    approximately   one  ton   of   timber 
being  used  for  every  30  to  40  tons  of  coal  produced." 

21.393.  You  import  timber  to  Bristol,  I  suppose? — 
Yes;  and,  of  course,  we  have  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being   able   to   buy   locally.     A   lot  of   our   timber 
comes  from  the  New  Forest  into  the  Somerset  coal- 
field. 

"Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance:  In  these 
districts  the  insurance  companies'  rates  amount  to 
over  6d.  per  ton  of  coal  landed,  due  to  the  low  out- 
put. This  cost  could  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by 
the  provision  of  a  State  Insurance  Scheme,  or  as  an 
alternative  the  employers  in  each  district  could  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  District  Insurance 
Fund." 

I  may  say,  where  that  has  been  done  it  has  been 
found  that  the  cost  of  compensation  is  far  less  than 
the  insurance  premiums  that  the  insurance  companies 
demand.  For  a  very  long  time  I  ran  my  own  in- 
surance fund,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Coal  Controller 
was  in  possession,  when  he  practically  ordered  me  to 
take  out  a  policy  of  insurance,  that  I  did  so  with  an 
insurance  company. 

21.394.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  I  suppose,  they  are 
mostly  naked  light  pits?— Yes,  and  Somerset. 


"  The  output  per  shift  of  men  and  boys  is  low,  due 
to  the  thin  and  faulty  nature  of  the  seams  necessi- 
tating the  landing  of  large  quantities  of  rubbish,  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  two  tons  for  every  five  tons 
of  coal  produced. 

The  output  per  shift  of  men  and  boys  is  low,  due 
periods :  — 

Somerset.        Forest  of  Dean.  Bristol 

In  1914          ...         14-38  ...         15'5  12-2 

In  1918          ...         13-62  ...         13'75         ...  10-4 

1919 

To  end  of                 12-39  ...         12-25         ...  10-7' 
April. 

21.395.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    Is  that  per  man  em- 
ployed?— Per  shift  per  day. 

21.396.  Per  hewer?— All  men  employed. 

21.397.  Surface    and    underground? — Yes.    surface 
and  underground — the  number  of  shifts  worked. 

21.398.  Chairman:    With  regard  to  your  miners  in 
your   district,   are  they  mostly   people  from  the   dis- 
trict or  do  you  get  strangers  coming  in  there? They 

are  mostly  from  the  district.      It  is  a  sort  of  home  of 
their  own. 

21.399.  I  suppose  a  lot  of  your  miners  live  in  their 
own  houses?— Yes,  a  very  large  number.     I  state  that 
later  on: 

"  From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  serious  reduction  per  shift  since  1914,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Coal  Controller's  Department,  de- 
velopment work  as  far  as  possible  was  stopped  and  the 
thicker  seams  worked  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
output  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  coal  throughout  the 
country." 

One  serious  trouble  we  have  now  in  view  as 
the  result  of  that  stoppage  is  that  we  have  now  to 
carry  out  our  own  development  work,  which  consists 
of  driving  short  branches  through  faults,  and  all  that 
will  have  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future  at  a  much 
greater  cost  than  if  we  had  carried  it  out  as  it  had 
gone  on,  because  the  cost  is  continually  going  up. 
The  Government  Department  have  admitted  that  this 
development  work  should  have  formed  part  of  the 
charge  of  working  the  collieries  in  the  past,  and  they 
have  sent  down  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances;  but 
we  are  claiming  th'at  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  Excess  Profits  Duty,  because  our  profits  have 
been  increased  above  what  they  would  have  been 
had  we  carried  out  our  development  work  and  had 
we  continued  to  work  our  fair  proportion  of  thin 
seams.  We  are  claiming  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  seeing 
that  we  did  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

"  The  figures  prove  that  increased  wages,  together 
with  increased  minimum  wages  and  the  flat  daily  rate 
of  war  wage,  has  resulted  in  reduced  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  This  is  especially  applicable  in  the 
case  of  young  lads  upon  whom  the  coal  getters'  output 
depends,  and  illustrates  the  error  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment Department  responsible  for  such  advance  in 
giving  the  lads  with  no  dependants  tho  same  war 
wage  as  was  given  to  married  men  with  families  to 
maintain. 

This  granting  of  flat  rates  of  increase  is  to  my 
mind  a  proof  of  what  would  happen  in  the  case  of 
nationalisation,  under  which  all  State  employees 
engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work  would  expect  the 
same  pay  irrespective  of  their  earning  capacity." 

21.400.  Chairman:  I  suppose  most  of  your  lads  aro 
the  sons  of  miners? — Yes,  most  of  them. 

"  Advances  in  Wages  and  Costs  since  1914. 

Since  1914  and  during  the  period  of  control  not 
only  has  the  same  percentage  of  advances  been  granted 
in  this  district  as  was  given  in  others,  but  the  miners 
have  secured  advances  of  the  minimum  wage  rates 
and  many  of  the  day  work  rates,  thereby  bringing  the 
rates  of  wages  in  these  districts  nearer  those  paid 
elsewhere.  Reductions  in  hours  of  surface  workers 
have  also  increased  costs  disproportionately  to  other 
districts.  The  effect  of  this  nnd  tho  all-round  rate  of 
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3s.  per  day  «ar  wage  and  2s.  por  day  under  the  awnrd 
of  Mr.  .lust  ice  Sankey,  has  been  to  increase  the  cost 
JUT  ton  in  tin-so  districts  far  more  tli:in  that  nf  some 
uf  niir  < -limpet  itnrs,  thi-  percentage  increase  being  verx 
much  greater,  as  show  11  by  the  following  table: 

IM.-UU.  \Vo  will  take  Home  of  those.  Tho  Table 
shims  that  in  the  Midlands,  Notts  and  Derby  distriet. 
tin-  pereentage  increase  per  ton  is  52-40,  Leicester 
111  .Ml.  Monniouth  and  Smith  Wales  45-02,  Warwick 
'.  Notte  and  Krewash  55-88,  Somerset  06-66. 
i  nt  Dean  the  same,  and  Bristol  69414.  Those 
latter  are  the  three  largest? — Yes.  "  It  will  bo  seen 
by  these  figures  that  the  Bristol  distriet  is  placed  at 
Ik  disadvantage  of  from  Is.  9d.  to  (is.  8d.  per  ton  as 
compared  with  their  principal  competitors.  The 
differences  on  war  wage  are  at  present  adjusted  by 
the  Coal  Control  Department,  and  the  money  re- 
quired to  pay  the  Sankey  wage  is  being  provided  by 
<  lux  eminent."  If  control  were  removed  to-morrow. 
Leicester  would  only  have  to  pay  4s.  2d.  to  cover  the 
Sankey  xvane  and  the  war  wage,  whereas  Bristol  has 
(..  pay  H>s.  lOd. 

81.402.  What    is   the   freight?— The  same  as  before 
the  war. 

21.403.  What  is  the  rate? — I  can  furnish  you  with 
the  rate.       It   is  5s.    lOd.   from   some  of  the  pits  in 
Leicester. 

"  Reduction,  in  Hours. — A  reduction  in  hours  will 
increase  the  relative  costs  and  disadvantages  of  these 
districts  as  compared  with  our  competitors,  conse- 
quent upon  the  small  output  per  man.  And  as  our 
output  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  carters  and 
putters  and  runners,  whose  number  is  limited  (there 
are  no  lads  of  this  class  in  the  districts  available  for 
employment),  additional  shifts  cannot  be  worked  to 
maintain  present  output." 

.1 ,404.  Have  your  men  far  to  go  to  get  from  their 
houses  to  the  pit? — Not  very  far.     Most  of  them  live 
in  little  villages  round  the  different  collieries. 

"  Owing  to  the  high  gradients,  the  faulty  and 
disturbed  nature  of  the  district,  and  the  number  of 
small  areas  between  faults  which  must  be  worked 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  any  reasonable  output. 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  mechanical 
haulage  lo  any  large  extent,  and  thereby  reduce 
tho  time  taken  by  men  travelling  to  and  from  their 
working  places." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  men  could  be  taken  by 
mechanical  haulage  into  their  works,  but  as  we  have 
a  very  large  number  of  what  we  call  self-acting 
inclines  in  our  district  where  ithe  coal  is  let  down, 
if  the  men  had  to  ride  to  their  work  it  would  necessi- 
tate their  changing  from  the  level  road,  going  up 
an  incline,  then  to  the  road,  and  then  going  up 
another  incline  several  times,  and  we  should  have  to 
put  in  machinery  to  pull  those  men  up  the  incline. 

"  Coal  Cutting  Machines. — Coal  cutting  machines 
and  conveyors  have  been  tried ;  but  for  the  same 
reasons  have  proved  in  most  cases  impossible,  and  in 
others  far  more  expensive  than  hand  labour." 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  it  occurred  to  me  would 
help  us  with  regard  to  these  coal-cuitting  machines, 
and  that  is  to  have  a  regulation  whereby  the  machine 
men's  hours  would  be  limited  by  the  week  and  not  by 
the  day.  Where  you  have  a  short  place  between  two 
faults,  and  you  put  three  men  with  a  machine,  if 
everything  goes  well  they  cut  through  the  face  in 
five  hours  or  six  hours,  and  they  have  nothing  more 
to  do. 

21.405.  Mr.    Herbert   Smith:    Have  you   ever  con- 
sidered   the     advisability    of    employing    self-acting 
machinery    to    get    men    in    and    out    of    your    pits, 
weighted   with  a   balance  weight? — It  could   be  done 
in  the  same  way  that  we  let  the  coal  down  the  in- 
clines.    We  could  keep  a  balance  to  pull  the  men  up. 
That  could  be  done.     If  we  pulled  our  men  up  in  that 
way  it  would  mean  in  -the  first  place,  when  they  got 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  they  would  have  to 
wait  till  there  was  a  sufficient  number  to  ride  in  the 
first  main  road;  then  when  they  got  out,  they  would 
have  to  he  transferred  to  the  self-acting  incline,  where 
they  would  get  up  by  a  balance.     Perhaps  they  would 
go  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  up  another  incline, 
and  so  on. 


21.406.  Cliniriiiiin:     Were   the  dukies   arranged    in 
><""  district:'     Wf  had  what  w«  call  "  ilukim.      Th«jr 
were  dip  ways. 

21.407.  1   do  not  think  you  told   us  with   regard  to 
the   nnnilx-i    ot    men      am   I    right  in   thinking  that   in 
I '.Hi!     in     Bristol     and     Somerset     0,448     men     were 
employed  :       Yes. 

21.408.  And  the  Forest  of  Dean  8,524  P— Yet.    There 
aro  not  so  many  men  there  now. 

21.409.  How    many    in    Bristol    and    Somerset   aro 
there  now? — In   Bristol   and   Somerset  now  there  are 
about  8,700. 

21.410.  And  in  the  Forest  of  Dean?— About  6,600. 
I  was  saying  about  the  coal-cutting  machines:   before 
you  can  bring  your  machinery  to  cut  back  down  the 
face,  you  have  to  clear  the  coal,  and  if  the  machine, 
through  some  fall  in  the  roof  or  a  disturbance  in  the 
bottom,  is  stopped,  and  they  cannot  get  through  their 
whole  cut  of  40  or  50  yards  in  the  8  hours'  shift,  those 
men    have   to   come   out.     Perhaps   the   machine   will 
finish  all  but  10  yards.     The  first  day  they  can  cut 
5  yards,  if  all  goes  well ;  if  it  goes  badly,  they  cannot 
cut  it  in  the  8  hours.     The  result  is  that  you  have  to 
have  another  shift  to  come  in  and  cut  the   10  yards, 
and  they  cannot  do  any  more  work. 

21.411.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    That  is  not  only  the 
case  with  this  coalfield?— I  am  expressing  my  opinion 
that  it  would  be  possible,  if  you  had  a  limit  of  hours 
fixed  by  the  week  and  not  by  the  day,  that  it  might 
overcome  some  of  those  difficulties. 

21.412.  Chairman:    You  have  put  in  a  very  useful 
table,*   and   we  will  just  glance  at   the   comparative 
cost   of    wages.     "  The  effect  on   coal  sold,    which   is 
the  only  source  of   revenue,   is  serious,   as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  from   which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  difference  between  wages  cost  on  coal  landed 
and    sold    is    enormously    increased"?—!    give   some 
figures   there    which    I    can   give   you    shortly.     Yon 
will  see  from  those  figures  that  in  Somerset  in  1914 
our    wage   cost   on    colliery    consumption    was   6.67d. 
per  ton  of  coal.     From  January  to  April,  1919,  that 
is  increased  to  2s.  8'22d.  per  cent,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  wages. 

21.413.  Mr.    If.    IT'.    Cooper:     Have    you    the   per- 
centages   of    the    total    raisings,    the    quantity    sold, 
consumed    and    wasted?— Yes,    I   can   give  you  those 
figures.     The  colliery  consumption   in   the   Forest  of 
Dean   has   increased   now   to   about   15  per  cent.     In 
Somerset  it  is  about  10  per  cent.,   and  in  Bristol  it 
is  just  under  10  per  cent. 

21.414.  Does  that   include   waste   and   brasses? — It 
does   not   include   the   percentage   of   waste   that   we 
wash  out  of  the  coal  in  the  Bristol  district. 

21.415.  What  would  that  come  to?— About  20  per 
cent. 

21.416.  What  is  the  total  difference  between  your 
raisings? — The  difference  between  the  coal  raised  and 
the  coal  sold. 

21.417.  How  much  per  cent,  is  that?— These  figures 
are  worked  out.     The  percentage  varies  from  15  per 
cent,    in    the    Forest    to    10    per    cent,    in    Somerset, 
and  about  10  per  cent.  Bristol. 

21.418.  That  has  to  come  off  the  raisings  ?— Yes. 

21.419.  Chairman :  In  other  words,  the  first  column 
shows  the  amount  you  get  out  of  the  pit,   and  the 
next,    the   amount   you    sell? — I    can   give   you    those 
figures    presently.     The    Forest    of    Dean,   the    figure 
for   wages  cost  on   colliery  consumption   in   1914  was 

•5d.;  it  is  now  3s.  7-25d.  In  Bristol  in  September, 
1914  it  was  Is.  1.4d. ;  it  is  now  2s.  9'5d.  Now  that 
cost  in  Bristol  has  not  increased  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  did  elsewhere,  because  it  was  much  higher  to 
commence  with.  In  3  or  4  collieries  in  Bristol  we 
have  introduced  electricity,  and  we  purchase  the 
power  from  the  Bristol  Corporation,  so  that  we  are 
not  burning  the  coal  that  we  were  burning  in  1914. 
The  next  item  is:  "The  actual  cost  of  war  wage 
and  the  advance  granted  under  the  Sankey  report 
for  the  period  from  9th  January,  1919,  to  last  making- 
up  day  in  April  as  furnished  by  tho  respective  col- 
lieries." These  figures  are  taken  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  returns  that  are  sent  in  to  the  Coal  Con- 
troller's Department,  and  are  handed  in  with  the 
certificates  that  those  amounts  have  been  paid  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  money,  so  that  I  think 


*  See  Appendix  70. 
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you  can  take  it  those  figures  are  practically  correct, 
from  which  you  will  see  that  in  Somerset  the  war 
wage  and  the  cost  is  5s.  7d.  per  ton,  the  Sankey 
wage  is  3s.  6d.  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  9s.  2'06d. 
For  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  total  cost  is  9s.  5d.,  and 
in  Bristol  the  total  cost  is  Us. 

"  Future  of  the.  Industry. 

In  view  of  the  before-mentioned  facts  I  have  given 
long  and  careful  consideration  to  the  position  of  these 
districts  if  the  present  control  were  removed,  and  each 
district  allowed  to  compete  in  the  markets  as  m  pr&- 
war  days,  with  the  very  large  and  disproportionate 
increase  in  costs.  Such  increased  costs  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  due  to  the  action  of  the  Government  De- 
partments in  granting  all-round  advances  in  wages 
without  any  consideration  as  to  the  variations  in  addi- 
tional costs ;  and  before  control  is  removed  it  will  be 
necessary,  unless  the  districts  are  immediately  to 
close  down,  to  make  some  provision  to  enable  these 
districts  (which  are  at  present  receiving  from  the 
Government  3s.  b"d.  to  6s.  lOd.  per  ton  in  respect  of 
the  war  wage  and  Sankey  wage)  to  compete  in  the 
markets,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  advance  prices 
to  this  extent  over  and  above  any  advances  made  by 
our  competitors. 

There  are  some  possibly  who  are  of  opinion  that, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  working  and  with  cheaper 
coal  available  elsewhere,  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow 
these  districts  to  close,  and  that  the  nation  should 
secure  its  coal  supplies  from  the  districts  which  can 
be  more  cheaply  worked,  and  allow  posterity  to  work 
the  more  expensive  at  some  future  date.  Those  who 
take  this  view,  '  to  be  consistent,'  would  no  doubt 
consider  it  advisable  to  leave  all  the  thin  senms  in 
every  district,  and  work  out  and  exhaust  the  thicker 
nnd  more  cheaply  worked  seams  first.  This  to  my 
mind  would  bo  nothing  short  of  a  calamity. 

A  great  deal  of  consideration  is  being  given  at  the 
present  time  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  a  minimum 
transport  over  the  railways:  if  these  districts  pro 
closed  all  coal  to  supply  their  markets  would  have  to 
be  conveyed  over  an  additional  60  to  150  miles. 

As  an  instance,  Bristol  City,  the  largest  in  the  West 
of  England  consuming  over  1^  million  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  would  have  to  obtain  supplies  from  a  distant 
coalfield. 

Another  result  of  closing  these  three  coalfields  would 
be  the  ruination  of  the  whole  district,  as  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bristol  there  are  no  other  industries  in 
which  the  men  could  find  employment,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  miners  to  other 
districts,  provide  housing  accommodation,  not  only 
for  the  miners,  but  for  those  of  other  trades  in  the 
districts  dependent  upon  the  industry.  The  older 
men  in  the  mines  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Tho  large  amount  of  local  and  county  rates  at 
present  paid  by  the  colliery  and  other  industries  con- 
nected therewith  would  be  lost,  as  also  the  life  savings 
of  a  very  large  number  of  miners  who  have  built  or 
purchased  their  own  freehold  houses." 

21.420.  Chairman:    Is  it  your   suggestion    that   in 
your  case  there  must  be  some  unification  or  grouping 
to  help  you  get  along? — Not  only  that;   there  must 
be  some  sort  of  unification  in  our  own  district,  but 
we   must  have    some   sort    of    assistance    from    other 
districts,  or  give  us  a  close  area  for  the  sale  of  our" 
coal. 

21.421.  Would    nationalisation    help    you,    do    you 
think,    to   realise  that?— If  we  had    nationalisation, 
I  take  it  that  we  should  no  longer  have  any  interest 
in  the  coal  industry.     We  should  not  want  ass-'stanco 
then. 

21.422.  It  would   prevent   them   being  shut   up'?-- 
That   would    depend   upon   the   State.     If    the    Statn 
decided  that  it  is  the  right  principle  for  this  district 
to   continue,   nationalisation   would,   of    course,    be    a 
solution. 

"  Housing. 

In  these  three  districts  the  miners'  houses  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  good,  and  are  provided  with  gooj 


gardens.  Large  numbers  of  these  houses  in  Somerset, 
and  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  are 
owned  by  the  miners  themselves.  lu  Bristol  tho 
miners  form  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. It  appears,  therefore,  very  unreasonable  to 
saddle  the  mining  industry  in  these  districts  with  the 
charge  of  Id.  per  ton  to  raise  a  fund  to  provide 
houses  in  other  districts,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  in  a 
place  like  Bristol,  where  the  mining  community  i,» 
such  a  very  small  percentage,  houses  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  cost  of  the  coal  industry  (which  is  one 
of  the  oldest),  when  in  all  probability  members  of 
the  miners'  families  would  be  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries such  as  tobacco,  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate,  and  the  other  general  industries  in  the 
city. 

In  several  districts  producing  large  quantities  of 
coal  the  wages  costs  per  ton  have  increased  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  other  districts,  and  unless 
some  provision  is  made  to  meet  these  additional  cosl.6 
there  would  appear  to  be  only  two  alternatives,  viz., 
a  large  reduction  in  wages  to  the  men  in  euc*i  dis- 
tricts, or  the  closing  of  the  same  and  the  transference 
of  the  men  elsewhere.  Much  as  I,  personally,  am 
opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  mines,  I  would 
prefer  even  this  alternative  as  a  lesser  evil  to  the 
nation  than  the  closing  of  whole  districts  which  are 
at  present  supplying  important  markets,  and  which 
contain  very  large  reserves  of  coal. 

After  careful  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  the  national  interest  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  some  arrangement  for  keeping  these 
districts  alive,  and  I  would  suggest  the  following 
scheme,  which  is  put  forward  not  on  behalf  of  tho 
coal  owners  as  a  whole,  but  as  an  expression  of  my 
personal  views.  I  may  add,  however,  that  a  largo 
majority  of  coal  owners  in  the  districts  I  represent 
approve  of  such  scheme,  believing  it  to  be  a  far 
better  solution  than  Nationalisation.'' 

21.423.  What  does  that  exactly  mean?     You  say: 
"  I  may  add,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  coal 
owners   in  the   district   I   represent   approve   of   such 
a  scheme,  believing  it  to  be  a  far  better  solution  than 
nationalisation."    You  say  it  must  be  either  a  scheme 
or  nationalisation? — Yes. 

21.424.  A    large    majority    are    in    favour    of    the 
scheme  :   are  the  rest  in  favour  of  nationalisation  ? — 
Not  necessarily.     I  know  there  are  some  who  are  in 
favour  of   nationalisation.     There  are  some  who   aro 
not  represented   on  our  Association,  and  I  can  only 
speak  for  those  I  represent. 

"  Proposed  Scheme. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  admitted  fact  that,  provided  any 
industry  as  a  whole  is  only  receiving  a  fair  remunera- 
tion on  its  capital,  any  increase  in  cost  of  production 
must  be  and  is  transferred  to  the  consumer.  Assum- 
ing that  previous  to  the  war  the  prices  of  coal  in 
all  districts  throughout  England  as  regards  competi- 
tion between  one  district  and  another  had  adjusted 
themselves,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  the  future 
the  same  relative  prices  between  the  various  districls 
could  be  maintained  whether  the  prices  for  the  whole 
country  go  up  or  down.  To  meet  a  demand  from 
the  miners  of  an  increase  in  wages  of  say  £50,000,01X1 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  sold  by 
that  amount,  and  it  appears  only  fair  that  the  whole 
of  ithe  consumers  in  the  country  should  pay  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  such  increase,  and  therefore  the 
prices  of  coal  should  be  advanced  everywhere  to  the 
same  extent.  Owing  to  low  outputs  and  high  wage 
costs  in  some  districts,  a  10  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages  doubles  the  increased  cost  in  one 
district  as  compared  with  another,  and  if  the  principle 
of  giving  all  miners  a  similar  advance  in  wages  is 
continued,  it  is  unfair  that  the  consumers  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  additional  cost  is  greater  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  an  increase  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  ton 
in  the  price  over  and  above  the  increase  paid  by 
consumers  in  other  pants  of  the  country.  If  this 
principle  is  adopted,  what  is  required  is  machinery 
for  transferring  the  £50,000,000  (paid  by  the  con- 
sumer to  cover  the.  increased  wage  to  the  miners) 
through  the  employers  to  the  men. 
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il.l    In-    done    on    a    similar    basis    to    that 

;,•<!    liv  'tli«   Coal    (.Vint  roller    fur    payment   <if    t.lio 

\\ai-   wage,    « hereby   lio   is  credited    with   Is.    per  ton 

nl'    tlir     .'I!  n ^    price   nf    coal    throughout   the   country 

ami   |i:u~;  tin1  «ar  wage  in  proportion  to  the  varying 

,  where  MIMIC  exceed  4s.  per  ton. 
M\       i,::L;c,stion,    therefore,    is    that    each    district. 
sliniilil   In'  responsible  for  their   pre-war   wages;   that 
1  \.IMCCS  in  district  rates  since  that  time  and  for 
tlu<  future,  and  any  general  advance  throughout  tho 
country  should   be  operated   through   a  central   fund 
provided  mi  similar  lines  to  the  existing  war  wage. 
utral   committee  representative  of  all   coal   pro- 
ducers would  be  set  up  to  collect  and  administer  this 
fund   and   regulate  prices." 

'-'1 . 125.  What  is  the  composition  of  that  Committee P 

Are  tho  men  to  be  represented  on  itP — There  would  be 

no   objection   to  tho   men   being   represented   on    tho 

•;  it  tee,   but  it  is  really  a  question  of  collecting 

the  money  and  distributing  it.     I  do  not  moan  by  that 

that  it  is  on  similar  lines  to  the  existing  war  wage. 

•_' 1.426.  You  said  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  collect 

and   distribute,   but  it  struck   mo  that   according   to 

your  scheme  they  had  to  regulate  as  well,  and  thnt 

is  why  I  asked  whether  the  men  were  represented? 

Arthur  Duckham:    To  continue  the  controlled 
price? 

21,427.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:   Do  you  suggest  that? 
\o,  I  do  not  suggest  thnt.     I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  control  department  should  continue. 

L'l,428.  C'/Kiii-nian:  What  about  the  Committee?— 
Perhaps  I  might  read  this  through  and  then  perhaps 
you  will  ask  me  about  that  later,  and  I  can  then  ex- 
plain the  whole  scheme. 

"  Assuming  the  total  increased  wages  amount  to 
«X),000  on  a  total  output  of  250,000,000  tons 
of  coal,  that  is  4s.  per  ton,  this  would  then  be  allo- 
cated over  the  various  districts  in  proportion  to  their 
tonnage  cost  and  output — viz.,  if  any  one  district  had 
an  additional  wage  cost  of  3s.  per  ton,  such  districts 
would  contribute  Is.  per  ton  to  the  central  fund, 
whereas  a  district  whose  wages  cost  was  increased  by 
,5s.  per  ton  would  receive  an  extra  shilling  per  ton 
from  such  fund. 

This  suggestion  does  not  propose  to  help  the  badly- 
managed  at  the  expense  of  the  well-managed  colliery, 
and  each  district  would  naturally  contain  an  organi- 
sation where  all  results  of  wages  and  claims  would  be 
tabulated,  and  the  accounts  made  up  for  claims  upon 
the  central  fund.  Such  district  organisations  would 
divide  the  amount  received  for  the  whole  district  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  at  each  colliery,  and  if  it  were 
found  that  any  colliery  in  the  district  had  an  extrava- 
gant claim  they  would  have  the  power  to  reduce  that 
claim,  and  the  colliery  company  so  concerned  would 
have  either  to  pay  any  difference  themselves  or  close 
the  colliery  should  they  think  fit.  Such  individual 
colliery  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  central 
committee  set  up. for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
coal  trade  as  a  whole." 

21,429.  Now  I  will  ask  a  question  about  that.  What 
is  the  composition  of  the  Committee? — My  proposal 
is  that  you  should  have  some  central  committee  which 
regulates  prices  and  wages,  and  on  that  central  com- 
mittee you  must  have  representatives  of  the  owners, 
the  miners  and  the  consumers. 

"  Royalties  and  Barriers. 

Some  central  authority  should  have  power  to 
secure  the  adjustment  of  areas  to  be  worked  with 
c-xisting  pits,  and  the  position  of  any  new  pits  sunk 
should  be  approved  by  them. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  add  to  the  present  financial 
burdens  of  the  State  by  the  purchase  of  royalties.  The 
central  authority  could  vary  the  terms  of  existing 
leases  where  necessary,  and  fix  rates  of  royalties  ana 
ves  on  a  tonnage  basis. according  to  the  quality 
of  the  coal  and  conditions  under  which  same  exist. 
Such  authority  should  also  have  power  to  order  the 
granting  of  leases  of  areas  of  minerals  where  the 
owner  would  not  let  or  agree  to  the  usual  terms  in 
force  in  the  district,  and  to  adjust  existing  and  pro- 
vide for  the  minimum  amount  of  barriers  in  the 
future. 
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If  tho  Government  scheme  of  power  station*  becomri 
operative,  collieries  will  bo  able  to  nbtnin  their  power 
from  game.  Failing  this,  district*  should  combine 
and  provide  central  generating  stations  for  all  colliery 
power.  Where-  possible  central  pumping  station*  for 
dealing  with  tho  water  from  the  most  economical  point 
should  bo  provided,  and  tho  cost  borne  in  proportion 
to  tho  benefit  to  each  colliery  affected. 

Selling  Prices. 

Any  scheme  adopted  should  in  my  opinion  contain 
regulations  for  dealing  with  selling  prices  and  distri- 
bution. I  would  suggest  that  tho  coal  in  each  dis- 
trict should  be  pooled  and  sold  by  a  central  organisa- 
tion, tho  profits  or  losses  on  such  sales  being  distri- 
buted amongst  tho  different  collieries  in  proportion 
to  their  output. 

Purchase  of  General  Stores  and  Supplies. 

The  central  organisation  would  also  purchase  sup- 
plies for  the  collieries.  By  these  means  the  selling 
of  ooal  and  purchasing  of  stores  would  be  carried  out 
at  tho  lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the  least  possible 
competition." 

21.430.  Chairman :     When    you    say    the    central 
authority,   I  do   not  quite  follow  it;   is  it  to  be  an 
authority  for  the  kingdom,  or  an  authority  for  each 
district? — I  should  say  an  authority  for  each  district, 
because  the  districts  vary  so  much. 

21.431.  Which  districts   are   you   thinking  of,    the 
Home  Office  districts,  the  Federated  area  districts,  or 
the   minimum    wage  districts? — In   our   districts   we 
have  a  separate  minimum  wage  district  for  Somerset, 
and   Bristol,    and    another   for  the   Forest   of   Dean. 
These  three  districts  might  be  combined.     There  is 
no  necessity  to  have  these  three  separate  districts  for 
that  small  area. 

21.432.  How  many  districts  are  there  for  Scotland 
and  England;  have  you  worked  it  out? — No,  I  have 
not    worked    it    out,    because    I    am    not    sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  other  districts. 

Chairman :  I  am  sure  the  Commission  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

21.433.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    I   should   like  to  get 
one  point  clear ;  and  that  is  about  the  population  of 
these  areas.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  last  20 
years  your  lads  growing  up  have  emigrated  to  a  very 
large    extent    from    these   coalfields    into    what    they 
consider  to  be  more  remunerative  coalfields  from  the 
point  of  view   of   wages? — Some   of  them   have,   the 
younger  lads. 

21.434.  And  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  I  think 
you  point  out  in  your  precis,  your  workmen  are  for 
a    considerable  part    elderly   workmen? — Not    a   con- 
siderable part. 

21.435.  Would  you  say  a  larger  proportion  than  in 
another   district,   say,    like   South   Wales? — I   should 
not  think  so. 

21.436.  I  rather  gathered  that  because  you  say  so 
cannot  get  boys  to  work? — When  I  say  we  cannot  get 
boys   to    work    I   mean    at   the   present  time,    if    we 
reduce    the    number    of    hours — take    Somerset,    for 
instance — our  breakers  are  already  working  7  hours, 
and  our  carters  and  putters  are  working  8.     If  we  get 
an  hour's  reduction  in  July  we  shall  either  have  to 
discharge  some  of  the  breakers,  or  convert  them  into 
putters  and  trammers,  because  the  boys  who  are  now 
doing  the  putting  and  tramming  will  lose  an  hour, 
whereas  the  breakers  will  not  lose  an  hour,  and  there 
are  no  extra  boys  in  the  district  to  come  into  these 
mines. 

21.437.  That  is  so.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  figures 
could    be    produced,    we    should    find    that    gradually 
over   20  to   25  years  the   migration   of   miners   Iron: 
those  coalfields  to   other  coalfields   was  greater   than 
any  other  district  in  proportion? — That  may  be  be- 
cause the  development  in  our  coalfield  has.  perhaps, 
not  been  so  rapid  as  elsewhere,  because  we  have  only 
had  a  limited  market,  and  once  we  exceed  the_  supply 
that  that  market  can  take,  it  reduces  our  price  anil 
prevents  us  making  a  profit. 
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Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Would  you  ask  whether  they 
have  gone  to  other  trades  as  well? 

21  438.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Sir  Arthur  Duckham 
would  like  me  to  ask  if  they  have  gone  from  the 
mining  industry  to  other  trades  ?-They  have  to  an 
extent,  but  I  generally  find  that  a  mining  family 
remains  a  mining  family  to  a  very  large  extent. 

21.439.  With  regard  to   wages,   you   refer  in  your 
•precis  to  the  fact  that  the   Miners'   Federation  has 
agreed  to  a  low  percentage  being  paid  on  the  standard 
rates  in  those  districts  of  Forest  of  Dean,   Somerset 
and   Bristol    as   compared    with    those    in    force   else- 
where.    Is  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Federa- 
tion has  always  feared  that  if  you  had  to  paj  the 
average     percentage   of    the   other   districts     or     the 
average  standard  of   rates,   you   would   have,   under 
private     capitalism,    to    go   out   of    production     alto- 
gether?—That  has  been,  I  think,  the  view.     I  think 
the  Miners'  Federation  have  seen  it  in  the  same  light 
as   we  have,   that   unless  these   districts   are   assisted 
in  some  way  like  that,  they  would  have  to  close. 

21.440.  So  that,  although  the  work  of  the  miners  in 
these  thin  seams  in  your  district  is   as  hard— I  will 
not  put  it  harder,  but  I  believe  it  is  harder—as  the 
work  of   any  other  miners  in   any  other  district,   in 
the  interest  of  maintaining  the  system  in   that*  dis- 
trict they  have  been  agreeable  to  accept  lesser  wages 
in   the  past?— They  have  accepted  lower  wages, 
think   there   are,    perhaps,   other   reasons.     They    are 
much    nicer    districts   to    live    in    than    some   of    the 
colliery  districts  I  have  seen  elsewhere.     The  miners' 
villages  in  our  part  of  the  country  are  as  pretty  as 
agricultural   districts,    and   you   cannot   say   that   for 
all  the  other  coalfields  in  the  country.     Their  house- 
rents   are   low,    and   the   living   in   some  districts,    I 
think,  is  cheaper.     We  find  that  when  some  men  go 
away,   and   they  hear  of   very,  high   wages   in   South 
Wales,    for   instance,   they   go,    bu-t   it   is   only   for   a 
little  time;   they  do   not  stop   long. 

21.441.  That  cannot  be  so,  because  the  number  of 
men    employed    in   your    coalfields    is    diminishing?- 
They  diminished  like  everybody  else  during  the  war. 

21.442.  If  the  Bristol,  Forest  of  Dean  and  Somerset 
miners    now    say,    "  The   time    has    come    when    we 
will   have    the   average   wage   of    the   coalfield    as    a 
whole,"   and  the  Miners'   Federation  say,   "  You  are 
right  in  your  proposition,"  and  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion  say,    "  We   will   endeavour  to   get   for  you   the 
average  wage  of  the  Kingdom,"  you  would  have  to 
go  out  of  production? — To  a  very  large  extent.     There 
may  be  some  pits,   perhaps  one  or  two   in  each  dis- 
trict,   where   the   cost   is  less    than    in    others   where 
you   could   supply  a   small  local   market  which   could 
continue  to  exist. 

21.443.  That   would   be   a   calamity,    I   take   it,   es- 
pecially in   view  of  the  facts  in  your  precis,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  6,000,000,000  tons  of 
coal  estimated  geologically  that  can  still  be  worked  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  calamity. 

21.444.  You   do  not  think   the   coalowners'   scheme 
as  put  forward  by  Lord  Gainford  would   meet  your 
particular    difficulty? — Not    unless    the    scheme    were 
enlarged    and   added   to   to   make   provision    for   this 
district   and   other  districts  similarly  situated.     I  do 
not  know  much  about  North  Wales  and  others,  but  I 
do  know   from   their  cost  there  they  would  probably 
want  some  assistance  if  the  Coal  Control  were  removed. 
The  other  alternative  is  to  give  them  a  close  market 
and  prevent   anybody  else  coming  into  that  market, 
which  I  do  not  think  would  be  policy. 

21.445.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  were  closed  against 
all  competitors  from  outside,   it  is  possible  that  the 
scheme   put    forward     by  Lord     Gainford     could     be 
adopted  by  your — Yes. 

21.446.  In  conclusion,   as  there  is  more  coal  to  be 
worked  in  those  fields  than  has  ever  been  worked  in 
the   past,    judged     by  the     geological     estimate,    the 
implication  is  that  in   order  to  maintain   production 
or  increase  it,  you  have  to  have  a  considerable  amount 
of   capital    for    new   sinkings    and   new    developments 
pretty  well  spread  over  the  whole  of  theso  fields? — 
There   are  some  schemes  all   ready   for   development. 
In  fact,   in  my  own  case    I    not    only  acquired    the 


minerals  but  the  surface,  and  in  another  case  I  was 
on  the  way  to  sink  two  collieries  in  Somerset  when 
war  broke  out. 

21.447.  So  that  being  so,  if  the  Miners'  Federation, 
as    a    national    organisation,     say     that     in     future 
developments   in   those  coalfields     the    wages     should 
correspond  with  the  wages  of  the  rest  of  the  coalfield, 
that  would,  on  your  evidence,  make  it  impossible  for 
you   to  proceed"  with    these     developments? — I     had 
started  getting  things  ready  again  when  this,  war  was 
over,  and  the  moment  this  application  came  forward 
for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  and 
the  shortening  of  hours,  I  realised  if  that  happened 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work  those  mines 
at  a  profit,   and,   therefore,    I  proceeded   no   further, 
and   nobody   could    unless   something    is  done   if    the 
miners    are   going    to   have    the   same    wages    in    our 
district  that  they  do  in  others — no  development  will 
take  place  unless  some  assistance  or  some  scheme  is 
devised  for  giving  assistance  to  those  districts,   if  it 
is  felt  advisable  that  such  districts  should  continue. 

21.448.  Mr.  R.    IF.  Cooper:    How  old  is  your  com- 
pany?    How  long  have  you   been  concerned   in   it? — 
Our  offer  for  Bristol  collieries  was  accepted  the  day 
war  was  declared ;  they  were  in  liquidation. 

21.449.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  this  is  a  new  ven- 
ture on  your  part? — It  is  not  a  new  venture,  because 
the  collieries  have  been  in  existence  for  a  good  many 
years. 

21.450.  On  your  part?— Yes. 

21.451.  Am  I  correct  in  supposing  that  the  difficulty 
you  have  been  describing  to  the  Commission  is  due  to 
the    advance    of   wages    ordered    by   the    Government 
recently    in   consequence    of   the    Interim    Report    of 
some  of  the  members  of  the   Commission? — Not  only 
that ;  the  percentage  increases  that  have  taken  place 
since  1914,  where  we  have   had  to  pay   the  same  in- 
creases as   everybody  else,    increased   minimum  wage, 
and  then  on  top  of  that  the  war  wage  of  3s.  a  day,  and 
the  Sankey  wage. 

21.452.  What  was  your   position  up   to   the  end  of 
last  vear? — AVe  were  making  a  profit,  as  a  district. 

21.453.  About  how  much  of  your  production  goes  to 
the   town   of  Bristol  ?— About   60  per  cent,    of    it    in 
Bristol. 

21.454.  In  Bristol  I  include  Clifton  ?— Yes. 

21.455.  What  proportion  of  your  production  goes  to 
the  town  of  Bristol?— Do  you  moan  my  production  in 
Bristol? 

21.456.  Yes,  in  Bristol  first?— The  production  of  the 
output  in  Bristol  which  goes  into  Bristol  itself  I  should 
think  would  be  70  or  80  per  cent. 

21.457.  About  what  is  the  cost  of  delivery  per  ton 
from  your  pit  to  your  buyers  in  Bristol.     Is  it  Is.  6d. 
— It  would  be  more  than  that  when  we  have  to  deliver 
and  carry  the  coal  into  cellars,  which  we  do. 

21.458.  What    coals    compete    with    you     in     that 
particular  trade  in  Bristol?     Have  you  any  serious 
competition    with  that   trade    of   yours    in    the   town 
of  Bristol? — Yes,  very  serious.    There  is  another  thing 
I   ought   to   have   mentioned  just    now ;    that  is   that 
our   production  of  small  coal  in  our  district  is  over 
60   per  cent.,    and   that  coal   has   to   be   disposed   of. 
AVe  get  a  great  deal  of  competition  in  that  60  per 
cent,  of  small  coal,  especially  from  South  AVales,  when 
they  have  a  market  for  their  large,  they  are  bound  to 
dispose  of  small  or  tip  it  on  dump  heaps. 

21.459.  I  gather  you  have  made  money  by  it?—  Yos, 
up  to  the  end  of  1918. 

21.460.  Have  you  a  special  price  given  you  by  the 
Board  of  Trade?— No. 

21.461.  You   are   aware  you   can   make   application 
for  a  special  price  owing  to  special  circumstances?- 
Yes) ;  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  a  special  increased  price 
of  2s.  6d.  is  allowed. 

21.462.  Before    the    Sankey    money    was    awarded 
have  you  made  any  attempt  to  get  a  price  from  t. 
Board  of  Trade?— AVe  were  in   touch   with  Ihe   < 
troller    before,    and    we    applied    in    January    to    be 
allowed  to  increase  our  price  for  coal  2s.  6d.  per  t 
in    Somerset    and    Bristol,    as    the    2s.   6d.    had    been 
granted   in    the   Forest   of    Dean,   South    Wales   ana 
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Caiinock  Chase.     The  Controller  explained  to  us  that 

In-  'I ill  nob  think  it  was  the  time  to  advance  lhi> 
..I  rival  when  tho  war  was  over.  He  thought 
iln-  nii-ii  \\oiild  In-  coming  back  and  that  we  shouM 
lia\,'  a  much  larger  output,  reducing  our  cost,  and 
consequently  wo  should  find  it  unnecessary  to  havo 
t)i;it  -j  6d  pi  i  >".  We  pressed  him  not  to  close 
tin-  diMir  absolutely  and  ho  said  he  would  not  close 
the  door.  He  said,  "  If  you  will  send  me  the  returns 
for  tin-  quarter  January,  February  and  March,  I 
v,  ill  re-consider  the  question  at  tin-  end  of  March." 
He  ha,  not  all  the  figures  he  requires  yet,  but  I 
gather  in  view  of  this  Commission  that  is  sitting  now 
is  very  little  likelihood  of  his  giving  an  increase. 

L'l.ltU.  Is  ho  waiting  to  receive  from  you  tho 
iint  for  the  quarter? — Yes. 

L'l,lfl4.  Is  he  waiting  to  receive  from  you  tho  first 
quarter  of  this  year  to  show  the  result  of  the  quarter? 
—Yes. 

21 .105.  I  suppose  when  you  complete  those  accounts, 
you  will  include  as  part  of  your  expenses  these  addi- 
tional wages? — We  shall  still  press  him  to  allow  us 
t,-  in  re.-ise  our  price  of  coal. 

L'l.lGC.  I  suppose  you  have  a  reasonable  hope  to 
expei-l  that  he  will? — Well,  we  hope  he  may. 

21.467.  Of  course  you  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  guarantee  under  the  Coal  Control  agreement? — 
Yes. 

21.468.  As  you  know,  the  Government  are  now  pro- 
posing to  modify  that  agreement  but  still  maintain 
a  guarantee? — Yes. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Would  you  ask  what  were  the 
pre-war  profits? 

'-'1.469.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  only  really  became  interested  in  this  company 
\ourself  a  few  days  before  the  declaration  of  war? — 
Yes.  That  is  the  East  Bristol. 

21.470.  Had  tho  concern    up    to    that    time    been 
making  or  losing  money? — The  concern  as  a  whole  had 
been  losing  money.     One  of  the  collieries  in  the  con- 
cern had  been  making  a  profit  which  was  being  lost 
at   the   other   two  collieries   in   consequence  of   their 
having  antiquated   and   out-of-date   machinery. 

21.471.  But   the  result  of   your  coming   in   shortly 
before  the  war  was  that  up  to  the  end  of  1918  you 
had  converted  what  was  a  loss  on  the  whole  concern 
into  a  profit ;  in  other  words,  was  not  this  speculation 
fairly  successful? — Well,    we   have   not  been   able   to 
pay  more  than  5  per  cent,  dividend  yet  on  the  capital. 
Last  year  we  were  not  able  to  pay  anything  at  all. 

21.472.  What  sort  of  reserve  have  you  made? — We 
have  not  made  any  reserve  at  all  except  something 
very  small. 

21.473.  Have  you  spent  anything   on   the  develop- 
ment   of    the    collieries? — We    have    put    a    certain 
amount    bapk   into    the   collieries,    because    we   were 
electrifying  the  collieries. 

21.474.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  what  divi- 
dend you  declare  as  what  profits  you  have  made? — 
The  accounts  for  Bristol  for  the  quarter  ending  31st 
December,  1918,  show  a  loss  of  Is.  4d.  a  ton,  but  we  get 
a  small  profit,  because  the  Coal  Controller  pays  us  the 
difference  between  our  war  wage  cost  and  the  4s.   a 
ton  of  the  selling  price. 

21.475.  That     is     only     one     quarter,     and     if     I 
may  say  so,  one  quarter  is  not  a  just  criterion? — I 
was  going  to  give  the  other  quarters. 

21.476.  If   you    please?     IJave   you    a  summary   of 
the  result  of  your  four  years  of  ownership? — No,  not 
here.     I  can  give  you  the  results  for  the  four  quarters 
for  the  district. 

21.477.  What  did  you  do  in  1916-17,  for  example? 
— I  have  not  those  figures  here,  but  tor  the  quarter 
ending    December    the    loss    per    ton    was   Is.    4'69d. 
The   profit  for  the  half-year  ending  June,  1918,  was 
10-95d.,     and     the     profit     for    the    quarter    ending 
September,  191-8,  was  3s.  a  ton  for  the  district. 

21.478.  What    is    the    capital    of   the    company ?-- 
With   regard   to  the  capital   of  the   East  Bristol,    the 
actual  capital  paid  up  is  £25,000,  but  then,  of  -ourso, 
we  have  debentures. 
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21,479.  £26,000  U  tho  chare  capital.  Do  your 
debentures  carry  5  per  cent,  interval? — 5J  per  cent. 

L'1,180.  Mr.  K i-ii n  iri//»iin.i:  Ileforo  tho  Control, 
I  suppose  you  in  tin-  !•  "rent  of  Dean  managed  to  cxi«t 
and  make  a  profit? — Yes. 

21.481.  And    your    difficulties  came   about    through 
the  Control?— I  will  not  say  through  the  Control. 

21.482.  Well,  through  the  granting  of  a  wage  which 
now  amounts  to  5s.  a  day  irrespective  of  tho  amount 
of  work  that  is  done? — Not  entirely,   but  it  i»  to  a 
largo  extent  duo  to  that.     In   addition  we  have  had 
a   very  large   increase  in    miners'    wages   throughout 
the  country  on  their  standards,  and  that,  of  course, 
has  put  up  our  costs  apart  from  the  war  wage,  and 
then   there  ia  the   flat   rate  of  2s.  a  day   which   was 
granted   a  little  while  ago. 

21.483.  Do   you  suppose    if   complete    liberty    from 
control  is  given  ito  you,  you  will  not  be  in  the  same 
condition  relatively  to  the  other  trades  as  you  were 
before? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  could  be. 

21.484.  Because  you  assume  the  Miners'  Federation 
would   ask    the    same    wages? — I    think    it    would   be 
useless  to  go  to  the  Miners'  Federation  and  say,  "  We 
cannot  increase  our  profits;  will  you  allow  us  to  take 
off  30  or  40  per  cent,  wages?" 

21.485.  In  the  past  were  the  men  enjoying  as  good 
a  standard  of   life   as   in  other  districts? — They   did 
not  earn  such  high  wages,  but  perhaps  they  did  not 
spend   so  much.     In   view  of   the   fact  that  a  large 
number    have    been    able    to    build   their   own   houses 
and  buy  little  bits   of   land,    it  seems  to  show   that 
some  of  them  are  fairly  comfortably  off,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  had  excessive  wages. 

21.486.  To   maintain  the  same  standard   of   living 
in  your  district   as  in  other   districts  a   lower   wage 
will  suffice,  will  it  not?— I  should  say  a  slightly  lower 
wage  would. 

21.487.  So   tha/t  if   the   Miners'   Federation   insists 
upon    the   same    actual    money    being    paid    in    your 
district,    it  will    close    it   through  that   demand    and 
nothing  else? — You  have  to  remember  that  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  to  everyone.     If  it  has  gone 
up  rto  the  miners  in  South  Wales,  it  has  gone  up  to 
the  miners  in  our  district. 

21.488.  Assuming  the  conditions  are  the  same  and 
the  wages  are  the  same,   it  is  because  of   that  that 
you  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  exist? — Yes. 

21.489.  I   believe  your  district   and   the  Forest   of 
Dean  are  districts  which  lend  themselves  to  co-opera- 
tion   among    ownfrs    more    than    other    districts? — I 
should  think  they  would. 

21.490.  I   think   in   the   past  your   machinery   was 
pretty  antiquated,  taking  it  altogether,  was  it  not? — 
I  should  not  call  it  antiquated  now. 

21.491.  You   have    improved,    and   there   is   a   good 
deal  of  improvement? — In  the  last  twenty  years  there 
has  been  a  very  great  deal  done  in  improvement. 

21.492.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Just  following  on  these 
questions   of    Mr.    Cooper    and    Mr.    Evan    Williams, 
there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  get  cleared   up  in  my 
mind,  and  that  is:  assuming  control  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  assuming  a  short  supply  of  coal  in  the  country, 
would  your  price  in  your  districts  not  rise  to  give  you 
a  sound  economic  position? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

21.493.  Where   would  the   difficulty   come   in?— We 
do  not  supply  the  whole  district. 

21.494.  I  understand  that  you  have  a  market  right 
down    the    South-West    of    England    which    is    being 
supplied  from  your  district  just  now? — Yea,  partly. 

21.495.  In    ordinary   times   did    you    have    a   com- 
petitor  in  either  the   South   Wales  coalfields  or  the 
North    Wales   coalfield? — We   had   competition    from 
South  Wales  for  small  coal,  and  we  had  competition 
for  large  coal  in  Bristol.     For  instance,  if  for  argu- 
ment's sake   we  say  in   1914  our  average  profit  per 
ton  in  Somerset  was  Is.  6d.,  if  we  had  a  local  market 
where  no  other  competitors  could  get  in,  we  could  have 
put  up  that  profit  to  far  more  than  Is.  6d.  a  ton. 

21.496.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  near 
future,  say  when  there  is  a  short  supply  of  coal  in  tlm 
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country,  have  you  anything  to  fear  from  the  point  of 
view  of  your  price? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  put  up  our  price  above  others. 
the  coal  control  were  removed  to-morrow,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  put  up  the  price  to  4s.  or  6s.  a 
ton,  as  we  should  have  to  do  over  and  above  our  com- 
petitors. 

21.497.  Where  would  the  coal  come  from  to  meet 
the  markets,   assuming  you  have   a  short  supply?— 
Many  of  the  people  could  not  carry  on  their  business 
if   they   had  to   pay  4s.  to   6s.  more   a   ton  for  coal, 
having  regard  to   the  competitors   of   other   districts 
making  similar  goods.     They  could  not   burn   bricks, 
for  instance,  at  the  same  price. 

21.498.  Mr.    E.    H.    Tawney:    I    understand    your 
difficulty  is  that  you  have  to  sell  at  the  same  price 
as  your  competitors  while  your  working  cost  is  higher? 
—Yes. 


21.499.  Is    not    the   gist    of    your    plan    that    you 
propose  to  secure  a  system  of  unification  so  far  as  the 
last   increase   of    wages   is   concerned? — Not  the  last, 
but  so  far  as  the  increase  of  wages  is  concerned  which 
has  taken   place  since  1914. 

21.500.  You    really    propose    a    system    of    partial 
unification  in  order  to  prevent  this  district  going  out 
under  special  disabilities? — Yes. 

21.501.  You    are    not   the   only    district     which     is 
worse  off  than  others? — No. 

21.502.  If  it  is  good  for  your  district,   it  is  good 
for  other   districts   which   are   below  the  average? — 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  good  for  our  district  and  it  would 
be  for  other  districts. 

21.503.  If,  without  raising  prices,  you  are  to  keep 
the    worst    districts    working     satisfactorily,    what    is 
required  is  some  scheme  of  unification.     Is  that  your 
point? — Yes. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.) 

SECOND    STAGE— EIGHTEENTH    DAY. 

FRIDAY,   23ni>  MAY,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.   MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

MB.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  MK.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER.  SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 

SIR   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM.  MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES.  MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 

SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY.  MB.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

SIR   ADAM    NIMMO.  MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 

SIR  ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON,    ) 

I  (Assessors). 
SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE,         j 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 

Mr.  WALLACE  THORNEYCHOFT,  Recalled. 


21.504.  Air.    Robert  Smillie :    May   I   take  it  that 
you  agree  generally  with  Lord  Gainford's  evidence?— 
Yes. 

21.505.  On   page   8  of   your  precis  it  says:    "  The 
selection   of   a  competent   administrative   staff.     The 
underground  staff    is,    in    fact,    always    drawn    from 
the  colliery  workers.     Those  best   educated   generally 
and  technically  are  chosen,   and  work  their   way  up 
to  the  higher  positions  according   to  their   ability." 
Has  that  been  your  experience  at  the  collieries  which 
you  have  managed? — Yes. 

21.506.  That  you  have  endeavoured  to  choose  from 
the     underground     workers     "  those     best    educated 
generally  and  technically  "  ? — Yes. 

21.507.  Have   you   ever    had   any    examination,   or 
did  you  ever  suggest  any  examination,   to  prove  the 
technical    and    practical    experience    and    ability    of 
your    people    who    were    employed  ?— No.       The  best 
examination     is    watching     their    progress     in    their 
practical  work  and  conversation  with  them  generally. 

21.508.  Did  you  yourself  watch  the  progress  of  the 
general  work? — Yes. 

21.509.  In   the  pit?— Yes. 

21.510.  This  says:   "  The  technical  and  commercial 
staff  are  selected  from   all  classes  of  the  community, 
but  usually  have  been  born   and   bred   in   a    colliery 
district."      I  think    I   may    take    it    that    the  most 
desirable  thing  in  selecting  a  colliery  manager  is  to 
get   a   man  of    the   highest    technical    and   scientific 


attainments  in  mining? — That  brings  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  manager." 
It  depends  upon  what  you  call  a  manager.  The 
manager  in  our  Scottish  mines,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
has  usually  over  him  someone  of  a  much  higher 
technical  training  than  the  manager  himself,  but  I 
quite  agree  the  more  technical  training  the  manager 
can  get  the  better,  especially  in  modern  times. 

21.511.  I    should    not  be  prepared   to   accept   your 
proposition,   so    far    as   Scotland    is    concerned,    that 
the  manager  of  the  colliery  has  usually  above  him  a 
more  highly  trained  person.     Do  you  insist  that  that 
is  so? — Yes,   broadly  speaking. 

21.512.  Do    vou    know   the    Coalburn    District    in 
Lanarkshire? — I   have   not  been   there   for   25  years. 

21.513.  Do  you  know  where  it  is? — Yes. 

21.514.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  14  pits  there, 
comprising    four  different   colliery    concerns? — No,   I 
do  not  know,  but  I  daresay  that  is  so. 

21.515.  Will   you  take   it  from  me   that   there   are 
managers  holding  first-class  certificates  in   charge  of 
each  of  those  four  concerns,  and  that  there  is  nobody 
placed    above  them  with  higher   technical  knowledge 
than  they  have? — Has  not  Coltness  got   a  place  up 
yonder? 

21.516.  No,     Coltness    has'    not? — Is    not    Douglas 
there? 

21.517.  No,    it    is   the    Coalburn    District,    not   the 
Douglas    District? — Will   you    give    me.  Auchlochan? 
Is  that  one? 
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L'I,:>1S.  William  Burns  is  one  at  Auchlochan. 
Would  you  say  that  Auchlochan  Collieries  has  a  higher 
ski Hod  person  than  the  manager  of  th«  pits  above  uiiii 
i.)  :nKi  .  -I  do  not  know  ili.'  man  at  Auchlochan, 
nut  1  rathor  thought  ho  hail. 

L'l.filH.   l>"   you    know    Waddoll's   placeP— No. 

•.'(I.   I  put  it  to  you  that  there  is  a  wholo  dis- 
trict  in    which   the    responsibility   lies   entirely    with 
the  acting   manager  of  the  colliery '(    -Probably   they 
got  good   men  there  and  do  not  require  some 
dtli.'r  qualified  person. 

-I.  Would  you  oonio  down  to  the  Larkhall  Dis- 
trict!' How  many  collieries  are  there  which  are 
managed  entirely  by  the  manager  in  charge  without 
tin-  supri  vision  of  a  person  above  him;* — Has  not  Sir 
Adam  Nimiiio  collieries  in  that  district? 

21,522.  Yes? — Has  he  not  Mr.  Gibb  over  him,  a 
highly  technical  man? 

•-'I  >-',<.  There  is  a  technical  man  above  the  manager 
there?— Yes. 

21,524.  Is  there  any  other  colliery  you  know?. — The 
Summerlco  Colliery. 

21,525  They  have  a  technical  manager  highly 
ikilled?— Yes. 

L' !.:>:><).  Will  you  take  the  Bog  Colliery,  or  the 
Allanton  Colliery? — I  am  not  familiar  with  that  dis- 
trict nowadays. 

21.527.  However,  we  need  not  pursue  that.       It  is 
not  general,   I  can  assure  you? — I  should  say  it  is 
still.     You    have   picked    out    some    I    do-  not    know 
anything    about.     They    may   have   a    consulting   en- 
gineer who  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  but 
I  am  sure  they  have  someone. 

21.528.  They  may  have  a  consulting  engineer  they 
would  see  every  quarter,  but  you  would  not  say  that 
is  a  person  in  charge? — I  know  some  collieries  have  a 
consulting  engineer  who  comes  every  time  when  he 
is  wanted. 

21.529.  You  and  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  we  differ,  and  I  might  perhaps  say  that  I  have 
a  wider  knowledge  than  you? — Taking  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  output,  I  would  say  three-quarters  of  the 
output  of   Scotland   have   a  technical  man  over  the 
manager. 

21.530.  I    put  it   to   you    that    over    your    general 
manager  or  over  your   manager  holding  a  first-class 
certificate   at  the   mines   it   is   well   to   have   a   man 
who    is   highly    skilled   technically    in    mining? — Cer- 
tainly. 

21.531.  You   would    say   a   person    who   was   highly- 
skilled    technically    in    mining    would    be    a    better 
manager  if  he  had  practical  experience,  other  things 
being    equal? — That    is    one    of    the    most    difficult 
problems    we   have   to    contend    with    in    choosing    a 
manager,  and  to  decide  exactly  (if  I  may  call  it  so) 
the  specification  of  the  manager — it  is  a  nasty  word 
to   use,   but   it  expresses   what   I   mean.     If  you  are 
choosing  a  man,  you  have  to  -pick  from  the  selection 
that  is  available  the  best  man  you  can  get  for  the 
particular    situation,     and     it     depends    how     much 
technical   knowledge  you   have,   and   upon  how  much 
technical  knowledge  is  available,  how  much  technical 
knowledge  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have. 

21.532.  I  would  like  to  put  the  question  again,  be- 
cause you  have  not  tried  to  answer  it.     Taking  the 
technical  knowledge  between  two  men  as  being  equal, 
would  you  prefer  a  man  who  had  also  practical  know- 
ledge of  mining  to  he  the  manager  ?— -Certainly. 

21.533.  Now  that  is  the  question  I  put  to  you  first, 
f  you   had  two  men  or  ten  men  of  equal  scientific 

attainments  and  technical  mining  knowledge,  other 
things  being  equal — character  and  so  on — you  would 
choose  the  man  who  had  practical  knowledge? — Yes. 

21.534.  And     if     that     practical     knowledge     were 
gained  as  a  boy  or  as  a  young  man  in  practical  work, 
it  might  be  all  the  better? — That  is  just  where  the 
difficulty  comes  in.     The  years  he  spends  as  a  boy  in 
the  pit  make,  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  attain 
the   necessary   standard    of   technical    knowledge. 

21.535.  I     put   it  to  you,    the   attainments     being 
equal? — These  are  hypothetical  questions  which  make 
it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  answer  fairly. 

21.536.  Surely   that     is     a     fair   question.        Other 
things    being    equal,    as    to    character    and    technical 
attainments,   you   said   you    would    prefer   the   person 
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who  had  practical  experience  joined  with  that?  — 
Yea,  but  whether  a  man  could  be  in  that  position  it 
the  point. 

21.537.  Never  you   mind    whether   he  could   be.     I 
say  he  is? — That  is  where  the  hypothesis  comes  in. 

21.538.  Do  you  know  how  many,  roughly  speaking, 
of   what  are  called  general  managers,  or  those  who 
really   direct   the   collierieg,    have   had    practical   ex- 
perience?— I   think   most   of    them   have. 

21.539.  With  regard  to  you  yourself,  where  did  you 
begin  your  practical  experience? — At  Merryton  Col- 
lieries.    I   was  first  of   all  engaged   in  surveying   in 
Alexander    Simpson's     office,     where*    I     served    my 
apprenticeship. 

21.540.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  England 
at  all? — About  six  or  eight  months  in  Staffordshire. 

21.541.  After  you   left  the  office?— No,   before. 

21.542.  Do  you  call  it  practical  experience  being  in 
a  surveyor's  office  and  going  to  the  pit  from  time  to 
time  to  do  a  survey? — In  my  case  it  certainly  was  so. 
Perhaps  I  had  more  of  a  chance  than  others,  being 
intimately   acquainted   with   a  number  of  head   men 
at   the   collieries   we   went   to.     I    used    to   stay    fre- 
quently at  the  various  collieries  and  had  the  run  of 
the  place,  and  saw  the  cost  sheets  and  every  break- 
down   and    so   on.     I    was   particularly    fortunate    in 
being  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  system  which 
obtained  in  Scotland  by  getting  experience  as  a  sur- 
veyor. 

21.543.  Should  I  be  right  in  putting  to  you  that 
the  law  lays   it   down   that  that   is   not   a   practical 
experience   under   the   law? — That  is   where   I   think 
the  law,  perhaps,  is  rather  wrong  at  present. 

21.544.  But  you  must  take  the  law,   I  suppose? — 
Yes,  but  I  was  speaking  of  35  years  ago  or  more. 

21.545.  So  am  I.     I  remember  you  a  long  way  back. 
I   want  to  say  to  you  that  you  yourself   were  born 
of    what   is   called    a   mine-owning   family? — That   is 
true. 

21.546.  And    that   you    never    required    to   do    any 
work   to   earn   your   living? — On   the   contrary,    that 
is  not   true. 

21.547.  And  you  never  had  any  practical  work? — 
It  is  the  contrary. 

21.548.  Now,    I    defy   you   to    prove   you   had    any 
practical  work  prior  to  your  getting  your  certificate. 
I  admit  you  did  some  surveying,  but  I  take  it  you 
did  not  know  much  about  where  to  set  a  prop  or  to 
withdraw  it,  or  where  to  look  after  your  safety,  had 
you  been  working  at  the  coal  face? — There,  I  think, 
you  are  wrong.     It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  from  such 
a  personal  point  of  view.    I  have  told  you  before,  when 
I  was  going  round  surveying  in  these  different  dis- 
tricts, I  used  to  live  on  the  spot  instead  of  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  to  take  such  particular 
things  as  drawing  wood  out  of   a  stooping-place;  in 
Merryton  District  many  a  night  I  have  drawn  wood 
after   surveying   all  day. 

21.549.  You  spent  many  a  night  drawing  wood?- 
Yes,  along  with  the  fireman  at  lots  of  the  collieries. 
Another   particular   instance  I   remember  quite  well 
is  Kilsyth  where  I  used  to  go  regularly  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  at  a  time.     There  was  never  a 
breakdown  of  any  sort  or  kind  at  that  place  of  which 
I  was  not  told,  and  I  used  to  go  to  it. 

21.550.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  visitor  who  went 
down  a  pit  and  took  a  pick  at  the  face  and  knocked 
a  bit  of  coal  down.     He  took  it  home,  and  he  swor« 
he   had    practical    experience? — I    think    that    is    an 
exaggeration. 

21.551.  But  that  is  your  experience,   is  it  not? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

21.552.  Those  who  know  you  know  that?— No,  they 
do  not. 

21.553.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  managers 
— men  in  your  position — have  a  right  to  instruct  the 
local  colliery   managers   as   to  how   to  carry  on   the 
colliery? — Yes. 

21.554.  You    could    not    probably    do    so    now,    but 
were  you  ever  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  coal  face 
and  perform  a  day's  work  there? — No. 

21.555.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  at  the  coal  fare? 
--No. 

21,55fi.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  in  the  drawing 
road  in  the  shape  of  drawing  tubs  in  and  out? — No 
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21,557.  Did  you  ever  lay  any   roadways?— Yes. 

2l',558.  Did  you  ever  do  any  hanging  on  in  the  pit 
bottom?— Yes. 

21  559  Well,  that  adds  to  your  righteousness.  1 
suppose  your  position,  I  may  take  it,  is  the  position 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  general  managers  and  agents 
of  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain.  That  is  that  not 
20  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  high  positions  have  had 
any  practical  experience?— I  do  not  agree.  I  actually 
acted  as  a  certificated  colliery  manager  for  about 
five  years  and  took  the  whole  responsibility,  and  was 
at  the  pit  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  so  on. 

21  560  I  an!  speaking  of  practical  experience  in 
mining.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  that  provision: 
that  a  person  must  have  five  years'  practical  ex- 
perience underground,  or,  if  he  holds  a  diploma  two 
years'  experience  either  at  colliery  work  or  in  charge 
of  the  work? — Yes. 

21  561.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you— what  proportion 
of  the  general  managers  in  Scotland,  who  are  at  the 
head  of  large  concerns,  have  had  that  practical  ex- 
perience?—! could  not  put  a  figure  upon  it,  but  i 
should  think  by  far  the  greatest  majority. 

21.562.  Let  us  take  some  of  them.     Do  you  know 
Mr.  'David  Mowatt,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
highly  skilled  technical  men  we  have  in  Scotland?- 

Y  AS 

21.563.  Are   you   aware  that   he   had   no   practical 

experience? I   am  not  aware  of  what  he  was   as   a 

young   man.      He  grew   up   in   the  Summerlee   Com- 
pany's office. 

21.564.  He  was  in  the  Summerlee  Company's  office 
and  'acted   as   a   surveyor   from   a   boy   upwards   and 
became  general  manager  without  any  practical  work. 
He  surveyed  in  my  place  again  and  again  when  he 
was   a   young  man,   but  he   never  had   any   practical 
work.     Mr.   David  Mowatt  is  in  charge  probably  of 
fifteen  fairly  large  collieries  in  Scotland?— Yes,  and 
very  successfully  in  charge. 

21.565.  And   he  has   never   had   any    practical   ex- 
perience ?— That  I  do  not  agree  with.     It  is  the  de- 
finition of  practical  experience  that  you  and  I  differ 
about. 

21.566.  Surely    you    will    take    the    practical    ex- 
perience laid   down  by   the  Act  of   Parliament? — By 
practical    experience   I    take    it   you   mean,    actually 
doing  manual  work,  digging  coal  at  the  coal  face? 

21.567.  Yes,  or  any  other  class  of  practical  work. 
I  mean  a  man  working  for  his  living? — What  I  would 
like  to  explain  to  you   is  that  as  'to  boys,  a  certain 
number  of   persons'   time-  is  tetter  spent   at  college, 
as  mosit  do,  than  pushing  hutches  about  a  pit,  if  they 
are  capable   ultimately    of    absorbing   the  knowledge 
they  are  being  taught. 

21.568.  Are  you  aware  that  to-day  two  or  three  or 
four  of  probably  the  most  important  mining  schools 
and  colleges  have  at  their  head   men  who  began  life 
as  practical  working  colliers,  and  were  colliers  until 
they  were  24  or  26  years  old? — If  you  will  give  me 
a  name  I  will  endeavour  to  answer. 

21.569.  Mr.    Daniel    Burns,    of   Glasgow    Technical 
College.     Do  you  know  him? — Yes. 

21.570.  Is  that  right?— I  do  not  know. 

21.571.  Did    he    not   spend   the    first    fifteen    years 
of  his  life  in  the  pit  producing  coal? — I  do  not  know. 

21.572.  Do     you     know    Professor     George     Knox, 
Treforest,  South  Wales?— I  do  not. 

21.573.  He  was  a  working  miner  in  Ayrshire  until 
he  was  24  or  26  years  old? — I  do  not  know  that. 

21,674.  Do  you  know  the  present  head  of  the  Wigan 
Mining  College? — No. 

21.575.  You  admit  that  those  are   three  important 
mining  schools? — I  do  not   know  these  schools.     The 
Technical  College,  Glasgow,  I   am  familiar  with. 

21.576.  I   am  rather   amazed   at  your  ignorance  of 
those  things  because  they  ought  to  be  known  to  every 
person   in   your   position? — It   is  impossible  to  know 
all  the  mining  schools   all   over   Great  Britain.     The 
Technical      College,      Glasgow,      I     am      thoroughly 
acquainted  with. 

21.577.  At  least  you  know  Daniel  Burns? — Yes. 

21.578.  You  have  no  objection  to  his  knowledge? — 
I    am    not    going   to    criticise    the    Professor    of    the 
Technical  College. 


21.579.  At  least  you  could  claim  for  the  Technical 
College,  Glasgow,  on  its  mining  side  that  it  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  turning  out  students? — Yes. 

21.580.  On   page   9   of   your   precis   you   deal   with 
the  national  coal  strike,  1912  ?— Yes. 

21,531.  You  say  that  that  "  was  the  outcome  of  a 
desire  to  raise  permanently  the  standard  of  wages 
in  the  industry  "?— Yes. 

21.582.  Do  you  still  say  that?— That  is  my  opinion. 

21.583.  Will    you    tell    us    what     the     strike     was 
declared  for?— On  the  subject  of  failure  to  agree  to 
raise   in  Scotland,    at  any   rate,  the  minimum  from 
5s.  6d.  to  6s. 

21.584.  You  have  missed  it  entirely.     That  was  not 
the   cause  of   the   strike   at   all.     The  strike  of    1912 
was  not  a  strike  to  secure  in  Scotland,  or  any  other 
place,  an  increase  in  wage.     Is  it  not  amazing  that 
you  put  that  into  your  precis  and  swear  to  it? — Just 
wait  a  minute. 

21.585.  The  strike  of  1912  was  the  abnormal  places 
strike,  and  a  fight  for  an  individual  minimum  wage 
for  the  men  who  might  be  working  them?— I  have  a 
quotation  which  I   had   in   my   mind   from   the  Con- 
ciliation Board  proceedings  of  November  6,  1911,  when 
you  stated  this,  speaking  of  the  minimum  wage,  when 
we  were  discussing   the  minimum  wage  in  detail   in 
Scotland  before  the  strike  took  place    of  course:   ' 
do  not  think  the  matter  would  have  been  raised  had 
it  not  been  for  our  failure  to  get  a  settlement  of  the 
abnormal  places  question.     Some  of  us  said  in   most 

cases 95  per  cent,  of  the  cases — there  were  abnormal 

places  or   deficient  places.     These   were   settled.     We 
are   not  agreed  altogether  as  to  whether   that  is  the 
proper  percentage  to  put  it,   but  we  are  all  agreed 
that  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  settlement  have 
been   effected   without  the  workman   troubling  either 
the  workmen's  agent  or  even  the  employers." 

21.586.  That  is  true.     Now  the  six  weeks'  strike  of 
1912,  in  which  all  the  miners  of  Great  Britain  were 
idle,    was  not  a  strike   to  secure   a  higher   standard 
rate  of    wages? — That   is  how   it  appeared   to    us  in 
Scotland.     That  was  the  point. 

21.587.  You  have  quoted  from  that — it  was  on  tha 
abnormal  places? — Yes. 

21.588.  We  found  workmen  working  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  country,  working  all  day  and  every  day  for  a 
fortnight,   and  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  they  had 
only  earned  half  wages.     We  made  up  our  minds  that 
a  man   who   worked   every   day  and   a   full   day  was 
entitled    at  the   end    of   a   fortnight   to    get   a   wage 
for  it.     That  strike  took  place  for  six  weeks  in  191 
in  order  to  secure  to  each  individual  an  opportunity 
of  securing  wages  if  he  worked  for  it.     Will  you  tako 
it  from  me  that  that  was  the  cause  of  she  strike? — 
Incidentally  it  fixed  the  general  wages,  and  that  is 
what  we  in   Scotland  always  regarded   the  strike  as 
being   about. 

21.589.  If  you  do  not  believe  me,   when  Sir  Adam 
Nimmo  comes  to  cross-examine  you,  you  cross-examine 
him,    and   he  will   tell  you  what    I  say   is   true.      I 
suppose  you  have  heard  the  old  saving  that  history 
repeats  iteelf? — Yes. 

21.590.  I  suppose  we  may  translate  that  into  this. 
Things  occur  again  and  again  at  different  periods  in    I 
history  which  are  almost  the  same?     That  may  be  a 
fair  translation  of  it? — Yes. 

21.591.  Are  you  aware  that  an   Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  dealing  with  miners  in  Scotland  in  159-i 

--No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

21.592.  Would  you  admit,  from  your  knowledge  of 
history,    that  the   Scottish   miners  who  lived   in  that 
day  had   not  any  opportunity  to  return  Members  to 
Parliament!' — I   do  not  know  that. 

21.593.  May   I  take  it  you    are   not  a   student   of 
your  country's  history? — That  has  escaped  my  educa- 
tion,  at  any  rate.     I  have  lost  that  point. 

21.594.  I    will   remind    you   of    the    fact 'that    the   ' 
common   people  had   no  voice   in   the  making  or  un- 
making   of     Parliaments    in     Scotland     in    1592 
suppose  you  will  take  that?— The  franchise  has  been 
altered  many  times,  of  course. 

21.595.  I   will  read  you  a  quotation  from  the   Act 
of  Parliament  passed  by  the  Scots  Parliament,  com- 
posed of  landlords  entirely,  and  here  is  the  quotation 
from   the    Act  of    Parliament:     "And    by    reason    of 
the  said   miners   and   workers  dwelling   in   hazard  of 
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their  Inr-  l.y   lie'  c\il  air  of  tho  .suid   mini's  and   tin' 

danger  "l   l'1"   railing  of  the  same  and  other  in/imic 

miseries    ami   dangers    which    daily    occur    in    th< 

work.      Theroloro  our   SoM'i-eign    laird   th.-   King,  with 

;i'K  H  I,    reli.-M's   tho  .said    mi  .din., 

"ml  others  actively    employed   at  tho  said   work  from 

all     taxation,     charge.-*,     proclamations,     and     other 

obligations    whatsoever    both   in    peace    und    war   and 

l>\     i  ho     tenor     hereof     taxable     all     thoir     servants, 

laiml  ,   gear    and    heritages  " — you    sue    tho 

miners  at  that  time  had  goods,   gear  and  heritages; 

at   remarkable   thing! — "and    under   his  special 

protection     declaring      that     whosoever      wrongs     or 

tssea,    directly    or    indirectly,     them    shall    have 

.ime  to  His  .Majesty."     Do  you  think  that 

that    is    u    sentimental    kind    of     twaddle:'     Is    that 

nentnl    non,v:isi>-'-- -What  is  the  date-' 

i96.1592?     We  were  not  born  then.       What  the 

ponditious    of    mining    were    then    1    have    not    the 

remotest    idea. 

L'l,.")i>r.  .No,  but  this  Act  of  Parliament,  which  you 
..in  got  if  yon  care  to,  will  let  you  know  what  tho 
conditions  were? — 1  have  taken  a  note  of  the  date. 

21,598.  In  any  case  this  Act  of  Parliament  took 
them  under  the  King's  special  care,  and  any  person 
that  injured  them  should  bo  severely  punished  as  if 
tho  act  -.vas  done  against  His  Majesty.  Would  you 
be  prepared  to  agree  to  the  House  of  Commons  pass- 
ing an  Act  of  Parliament  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  the 
miners  of  this  country  are  concerned,  at  the  present 
time,:' — At  the  present  moment  the  conditions  are 
absolutely  different. 

-'l,."iU9.  How  do  you  know  that  when  you  said  you 
did  not  know  what  tho  conditions  were  then? — No, 
but  the  conditions  of  a  miner's  occupation  are,  in  my 
view,  quite  comfortable.  If  I  had  to  work  under- 
ground every  day  I  would  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion. 

21.600.  I  am  coming  to  that,  and  I  am  coming  to 
your  work  underground  every  day.     In  the  meantime, 
1  ask  you,  would  you  be  prepared,  seeing  that  we  have 
advanced,   you    think,    very   considerably,    to    advise 
the  inincou  tiers  of  this  country  to  help  to  get  that 
clause   put   into   a   new   Mines  Act?— No,    because    I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it. 

21.601.  That  is  a  bit  of  what  you  call  sentimental 
nonsense,  is  it  not? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
exaggerated   statement.      I  think  the  idea  is   largely 
due   to   people   who   go  down   a   pit  for   one  day  or 
two  days,  like  your    friend  who  went  and  picked   a 
bit  of  coal  off  the  face  and  said  he  was  a  practical 
man.     If  they  have  to  stop  there  and  they  are  quite 
unaccustomed  to  the  darkness  and  so  on,  they  regard 
it  as  a  very  unpleasant  job. 

21.602.  I   have   not    got    to    the   unpleasantness    or 
otherwise  of  our  mines  yet.     I  am  dealing  with  the 
mines  in  1592? — I  cannot  help  you  there;  I  was  not 
there. 

21.603.  DC  you  say  the  people  who  passed  that  Act, 
Including  'His    Majesty  of   that  ilk,    were   guilty   of 
wasting  time   in  passing    a   lot   of   sentimental    non- 
M'n-i!? — No.        I  should   say   if  Parliament   passed    it 
at  that  time.  Parliament  was  quite  right. 

21,601.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  you  the  conditions 
to-day  are  as  bad  as  they  were  in  the  Scottish  mines 
of  that  day,  would  you  be  then  prepared  to  say  that 
you  would  try  and  assist  us  in  getting  a  clause  of 
this  kind  put  into  an  Act  of  Parliament? — On  that 
hypothesis,  yes 

21.605.  Then    we   must   try   to    prove    it,   and    you 
have  pledged   yourself   to  assist   us  if  we   can  prove 
the  fact.    Are  you  aware  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in    1850  to   give  the  Government   power 
to    appoint    Inspectors    of    Mines    to    go    down    and 
examine  the  mines  of  this  countiy? — I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  date  of  the  first  Act  of  that  sort. 

21.606.  You    are    aware  there    was   an    Act   passed, 
which  was  called  the  first  Inspection  Act,  which  gavo 
tho  Government  tho  right   to  appoint  skilled  mining 
people   to  go  down  the  mines   to   inspect   tho  mines. 
You   are    aware    that   there    are   inspectors    now,   are 
you  not?—  Yes.    yhere  was  a  first  Act,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  date. 

Chairman  Mr.  Smillio  is  quite  right;  it  was  the 
Act  of  1850. 

21,007.  Mr.  Hobcrt  Smillie:  There  was  an  Act  of 
1842,  which  only  gave  the  inspectors  the  right  to 
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21,600.   Will  you   take  it  from  me  that   if  you   r«-n 
lioyd's  "  History  of  Minus  Inspection"  you  will   tin 


ins|,eit.  on  tho  Nurfii.e.  The  Art  of  I  .-.Mi  gave  them 
tin-  right  logo  underground.  ( '/'»  Hit  II  ilnni.)  Ar» 
\on  au.in  that  HOM|,  in  his  "  History  ol  Mine,  In 
speil  ion,"  stales  that  a  certain  noble  mum  owner 
of  that  date  .said  there  wag  a  good  deal  of  bvpoi  riti 
cal  sentiment  about  the  legislation  winch  wot  patced 
then.-  -No. 

21,608.   You  are   not   uniire    ol    that;'      No. 

end 
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it   there?—  Yes. " 

21.610.  Is    that    not   like    history    repeating    itself 
again:1     Therv  you   get  it  in    l.",!)2  lir.it  of  all!'-    1   do 
not  know  whether  Uoyd  was  speaking   from  intimate 
knowledge  or  not;  1  cannot  say. 

21.611.  I'.nul    was    speaking    from    intimate    know- 
ledge,   because    tho    statement    is    put    in    quotation 
marks   and    he    quotes    all   tho    statements   made   by 
mineowners  and   their   representatives  in   the  House 
of  Commons  in  their  opposition  to  any  mining-  legis- 
lation and  to  the  taking  of  the  children  and  women 
out  of  the  mines.     This  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke 
said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hypocritical  sentiment 
about  this.     Are  you  aware  that  one  of  tho  Bishops 
in  tho  same  House  (the  House  of  Lords)  called  upon 
him  to  withdraw  that  statement  of  hypocritical  senti- 
ment referring  to  the   mining  legislation  which  had 
been  passed? — No. 

21.612.  Here    we    find    Mr.    Wallace   Thorneycroft 
in  the  witness  chair  now  telling  us  that  because  we 
are  asking  for  the  nationalisation  of  mines  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  mine  workers,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sentimental  nonsense.     That  is  what  is  being 
said,  and  you  still  stick  to  that,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

21.613.  I  suppose  you  sometimes  in  your  busy  lify 
get   a   holiday  ? — Yes. 

21.614.  Do  you  ever  get  a  holiday? — Yes 

21.615.  Well,  you  are  very  lucky,  but  you  do  get 
a  holiday? — Yes,   I   am  rather  short  of  one   now. 

21.616.  And  you  do  not  take  a  holiday  unless  you 
feel  worn  out,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

21.617.  It  is  when  you  are  fagged  that  you  want 
to  play  golf  or  shoot  or  enjoy  some  of  the  amusements 
of  the  working  miners? — Yes. 

21.618.  You  take  a  rest? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   He  goes  down  a  coalmine 

21.619.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   I  was  going  to  ask,  in 
view  of  the  splendid   healthy  condition  of   the  coal- 
mines, whether  or  not  you  spent  your  holiday  in  one 
of  your  own  or  anybody  else's  coal   pits? — In  point 
of   fact   that   is  a   thing   I  often   get   chaffed   abouc. 
When  I  am  on  a  holiday,   if  there  is  a  mine  in  the 
country,  I  am  very  often  down  it. 

21.620.  If   there  is   a   mine   in   the   country? — Yep. 
In   Cumberland   or   Algeria  or   anywhere   else   where 
1   go,    my    wife,  among   other    people,    always   chaffs 
me,   because  I  cannot  keep  away  from   it    and  I  go 
down  it. 

21.621.  Why    do   you    go   to    Algeria    to    go   down 
a  mine  when  you   have   mines  of   your   own   in   this 
country? — Variety   is   a   great   attraction. 

21.622.  Mr.    Cooper,   one   of   our   comrades  on  the 
Commission,  when  he  gets  a  holiday,  goes  home  an-l 
works    at   his    books.     I    would    expect   you    and    he 
believe  it  is  a  nice  healthy  employment  and  recreation 
doing  work.     I  thought  you   would   have  chosen  one 
of  those  healthy  mines  as  a  sanatorium,   and  would 
have  rested  there  to  recuperate,   but  you  do  not? — 
No,  but  I  put  it  like  this  again :      A  certain  person 
had    a    son.      The   son   was   ordered    by    the    medijal 
adviser   to   have  six   months'   fresh   air  and  exercise 
before  he  went  to  college.    The  father  sent  him  down 
a  mine  as   being  a  place  where  he  would  get   fresh 
air    and    exercise,    and  the    result    was    successful. 

21.623.  I  knew  a  man  who  had  two  sons,  and  hoth 
took  the  whooping  cough,   and  when  they   were   just 
about   to   recover   the   doctor   said   a   change    of   air 
would   help   them   considerably,  and   if   he   took   them 
down  a  coal   pit  it  would  make  them  all   right,   and 
it  did.     That  proves   the  healthy    state   under   which 
the  miners   live.      Did  you   hear  Mr.    Herbert    Sm^h 
put  it  to  some  witness  as  to  what  the  temperature* 
of  some  of  the  mines  wore?     Yes. 

21.624.  Did    you    hear    him    say,     ami    the    witne*a 
admit,  that  sometimes  it  is  as  high  as  90  degrees? — 
I  do  not  remember  the  temperature  he  put  it  at. 
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21.625.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  80  degrees  and 
85  degre'es  are  not  an  uncommon  thing? — If  he  said 
so,  I  will  accept  it. 

21.626.  Did  you  hear  a  colleague  of  your  own  admit 
that   where  it  is  90   degrees  or   85   degrees— a  state 
of  matters  in  many  Yorkshire  collieries— that  a  person 
loses  25  per  cent,  of  his  energy  and  strength  when 
he  goes  down  to  work  there?— I   am   quite   familiar 
with    that,    and   in    fact    during    the    period    I    was 
President   of   the   Institution   of  Mining   Engineers, 
we   instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  question  of  high 
temperatures  underground  to  see  what  could  he  done 
to   alleviate   the    position.      We    all   recognised    thai 
to  work  at  that  high  temperature  is  a  difficult  thing, 
and  1   do  not  think  we  can  expect  a  man  working 
at    that    temperature   to    do    as    much   work    as    he 
does    working    in    a   temperature    of    65    degrees    or 
70  degrees.     I   do  not  think  it  is  possible.     It  is  a 
scientific  fact,   I   helieve,   and  that  is  just  the  case 
where    the  mineowners    have    initiated    investigation 
on   the    subject,    and    have    been    putting    the    best 
brains  they  can  together  to  find  out  how  to  alleviate 
that  difficulty. 

21.627.  You    secure  all  that    from    theory,    I    sup- 
pose,   and    not   practice.      Have  you    had    a    try    ai 
working  at  90  degrees  for  8  hours  a  day? — In  point 
of  fact  I  spent  some  time  down  one  of  those  York- 
shire pits  not  very  long  ago. 

21.628.  Which  was  that?— Maltby. 

21.629.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  at  a  certain  temperature,  80  or  85  degrees, 
the  hours  are  only  to  be  six  hours  a  day? — No,  I  do 
not  know  what  arrangements  are  made  to  that  effect. 

21.630.  Do  you  know  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  hours  because  of  the  temperature? — No. 

21.631.  You  say  the  fact  that  a  person  coming  out 
of  the  pit  black  with  coal  dust  does  not  indicate  at 
all  that  mining  is  an  unhealthy  occupation? — I  do. 

21.632.  Have    you    ever    seen,     preserved     in    the 
Edinburgh   Infirmary    what   is    called    "  the  miner's 
lung"?— No. 

21.633.  You   will   find  the  lungs  of   a  miner  there 
preserved  in  a  bottle,  and  you  will  be  told  the  pro- 
fessors found  they  were  just  like  a  piece  of  coal? — 
Dr.    Haldane    is   an    authority   that   I    depend    upon 
about  the  health  of  the  miners. 

21.634.  Would   you   care   to   breathe   coal   dust   all 
day   yourself    for    the    fun    of    the    thing? — I    often 
have  and  I  have  suffered  no  ill-effect. 

21.635.  Do  you  like  it?     Would  you  rather  breathe 
coal  dust  or  pure  air? — I  would  rather  breathe  coal 
dust  than  have  consumption. 

21.636.  Would  you  rather  breathe  coal  dust  or  pure 
air? — I  should  like  to   have  a  variety,  the   same  as 
other  people,  but  the  fact  of  the  coal  dust  being  in 
the  mines  and  entering  into  people's  lungs,  according 
to    Dr.     Haldane,     who    is    my    authority,     is     not 
dangerous  to  their  health. 

21.637.  AVhat  side   was   Dr.    Haldane  speaking   on 
at  the  time? — Dr.  Haldane  takes  no  side. 

21.638.  Does    he    take    no    side?— No,     I    do     not 
think  so. 

21.639.  Yes,    he   takes   sides.     Sometimes   he   is  on 
the  Government  side  and  sometimes  against  them? — 
Nothing  will  induce  me  to  say  that  Dr.  Haldane  is 
not  a  man  of  absolute  integrity  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

21.640.  I  take  it  that  Dr.   Haldane's  position  has 
chiefly  been  that  coal  dust  is  not  nearly  so  bad  for 
a  miner's  lungs  as  silica  dust  or  metalliferous  mine 
dust,  but  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Haldane  or  any  other 
scientist  in  the  world  would  prefer  having  his  own 
lungs   filled   with   coal  dust  or   seeing   other   people's 
lungs   filled    with    coal    dust   for   the    good    of    their 
health  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls? — One  of  the 
suggestions  which,  I  believe,  is  being  tried  in  practice 
is  to  put  coal  dust  down  the  mines  of  South  Africa 
which   are  bad   from   silicious  dust   in  order  to   mix 
the  silicious  dust  with  a  large  quantity  of  coal  dust, 
in  the  hope  that  that  will  cure  the  danger  of  phthisis 
from  the  silicious  matter.     They  are  actually  increas- 
ing the  dust  as  a  preventive  for  the  disease. 

21.641.  Dp  you  know  the  danger  of  phthisis  arises 
.from   the   silica   in   the   dust   being   sharp-edged    and 

cutting  its  way  into  the  lungs  when  it  gets  into  the 
lungs? — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 


21.642.  And  coal  dust  is  said  to  dissolve  and  not 
to  cut  into  the  lungs?— My  conception  of  what  Dr. 
Haldane's  paper  told  us  was  that  the  coal  dust  going 
into   the   lungs   has   some   property    that   causes   the 
particles  to  act  as  little  scavengers  and  for  the  lungs 
to  throw  off  the  coal  dust  and  along  with  the  coal 
dust  throw  off  any  other  deleterious  matter  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  lungs. 

21.643.  But,    still,    he    advocates  that    the    mines 
should  be  ventilated  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  off, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  coal  dust  from  the  men  who  are 
working  at  the  face? — I  do  not  think  the  ventilation 
carries  off  the  dust.     I  rather  think  a  strong  ventila- 
tion creates  dust. 

21.644.  It  carries  it  off  from  the  men  at  the  face? 

It 'keeps   it   in   the   air   current.     I   do   not   think 

strong  ventilation  is  a  prevention  of  dust,  but  rather 
the   reverse. 

21.645.  The  deep   pits  are  usually   drier   from  the 
point  of  view,  not  of  moisture  in  the  air,  but  drier 
from  the  point  of  view  of  water  running  on  the  men? 
—Yes. 

21.646.  Wihile  the   temperature    may    be    higher, 
there  is  less  inconvenience  from  roof  and  side  water. 

1  want  to  take  you  to  some  of  the  shallow  pits  you 
have  in  Scotland,  where  the  seam  may  he  18  inches, 

2  feet  or  3  feet  thick.     Have  you  known  of  cases  in 
which   miners   were   working   all   day   long   on    their 
side  and  the  cold  water  running  down  from  the  roof 
on  them? — Yes,    I    am   quite   familiar   with   the  wet 
places. 

21.647.  Have  you  known  of   miners  working   in   a 
place   where  there  were  3,  4,   or  5   inches   of   water 
lying  all  day? — Yes. 

21.648.  Have  you  known  of  them  coming  out  of  the 
working  places  wet  from  head  to  foot  with  the  water 
of  the  mine? — I  have  known  them  coming  out  of  the 
places  very  wet. 

21.649.  Is  that  a  very  healthy  thing?— Of  itself  1 
do  not  think  it  does  any  harm  as  long  as  the  miner 
gets  home  fairly  quickly  and  does  not  have  to  stand 
about  in  his  wet  clothes  outside. 

21.650.  Supposing  a  miner  comes  up  in  that  state 
in  cold1  weather,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  gets 
into  the  workmen's  train — which,  generally  speaking, 
is  open  boxes — and  then  travels  10  miles  to  Lanark 
and  then  walks  two  miles  from  Lanark  to  his  home, 
is  that  a  healthy  thing? — No. 

21.651.  Would  j'OU  make  any  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent  his   carrying    the   water    in    his   clothes? — Yes, 
I  would  say  that  should  be  prevented. 

21.652.  There  should  be  something  done  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  change  at  the  pit  bank  and  not 
go  home  in   wet  clothes? — If  that  is  the  condition, 
which  I  do  not  know,  I  am  rather  surprised  the  men 
do  that. 

21.653.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  miners  in  the  Coal- 
burn  district  travel  by  train  for  six,  eight,  and  ten 
miles   to   work? — Are  sixty   per  cent,   of   the   places 
wet? 

21.654.  No,   sixty  per  cent,  of  the  places  are  not 
wet,   but  ninety   per  cent,   of  the  men,   the  colliers, 
come  out  of  the  pit  either  wet  with  the  water  of  the 
pit,  or  their  clothes  wet  through  with   sweat.      You 
are  aware  of  that,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

21.655.  If  they  are  wet  through  with  sweat,   they 
are  almost  as  likely  to  take  cold  as  if  wet  through 
with  moisture? — Unless  they  have  a  top  coat  to  put 
on.     I   am  sure  they   probably  take   care  to  protect 
themselves  in  some  way.    That  is  a  very  outside  place, 
and  I  am  quite  sure,  without  knowing  that  those  are 
the   conditions,    those    men    have    to    be    paid   very 
highly  and  above  the  average  to  do  it. 

21.656.  Well,  they  object  to  take  a  motor  coat  or 
a  fur  coat  with  them  to  the  pit,  and  they  leave'it  at 
home.     You  have,  at  least,  seen  mon  working  if  you 
have  never  worked  yourself.     Do  you  think  that  many 
men  on   the  surface  work   in  the   same   way   that   a 
collier  works  when  he  is  under-cutting  or  side-cutting 
his  coal  underground? — Do  you   mean   comparing  it 
with  other  industries?  . 

21.657.  I  really  compare  it  with  the  vast  majority 
of  industries.     Take  a  stoker  on  board  a  ship,  or  a 
trimmer  on  board  a  ship,  or  a  blacksmith  in  a  country 
shop.     Do  they  not  work  a  great  deal  harder  and  do 
more   physical,    hard   work    than    the  ordinary   rank 
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and  file  of  tho  workers  on   tho  surface? — You  mean 
ist-cluss  oollior  working  at  tho  face? 

-    YOB. — I   should   say   he   is  ono   of   the   boat 
l>h\Mc:il  workers  we  have. 

il,i;">:i.   You  are  aware  whore  they  have  to  do  their 
or   siilt>  cutting,   that  practically  every  muscle 
•ir  limly  is  lull.v  developed  and  almost  as  hard  as 
.I? — Yes. 

•jl.ii'H'.  That  is  caused  by  extra  strain  at  all  times 

cm    tlinii  during   tho  six,  seven  or  eight   hours  they 

are    at    work.     Does    that    not    prove    pretty    hard 

inn!'     Undoubtedly,     generally     speaking,      the 

r  is  in  tho  pink  of  condition. 

•Jl.titil.  \\IHM  they  are  working,  doing  the  kind  of 
you  and  I  are  speaking  about  now,  they  are 
usually  breathing  very  rapidly  because  they  get  out 
of  breath  and  breathe  rapidly? — Yes.  It  depends 
upon  his  Illness,  and  if  a  man  is  not  over-exerting 
him  rlf.  That  is  a  question  of  how  much  oftener 
they  breathe  and  I  cannot  say. 

•J I. (>62.  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  a  man  runs  a  mile 
in  I  minutes  20  seconds  he  cannot  consider  very 
much  how  quickly  or  slowly  he  should  breathe,  but 
ho  ha--  to  breathe  as  quickly  as  he  can? — Yes. 

21.663.  And    it    is  the   same    with    the    miners    at 
the  coal  face? — It  is  a  question  of  degree. 

21.664.  He    is    not    breathing    in    the    atmosphere 
of   the   surface  but   ho    is   breathing  the   atmosphere 
of  tho  mine  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  time  being? 
— Generally    speaking    I    maintain    the    atmosphere 
of  the  mine  nowadays  is  extraordinarily  good. 

'JI.I565.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  have  not  been 
down  for  a  few  months,  but  I  will  go  down  now. — 
I  will  take  you  a  trip  if  you  like. 

21.666.  I   take  it  you  are   really  as  anxious  as  we 
lire  to  improve  the  standard  and  status  of  the  miners? 
— Certainly. 

21.667.  And   you    are    here   to    give   your   evidence 
n^amst  nationalisation   because  you  believe  it  would 
not    improve    the    miners'    status    nor    improve    his 
conditions,   but  probably  rather   injure  his  position, 
and  also  the  position  of  the  nation? — That  is  my  firm 
and  honest  opinion. 

21.668.  Could  you  not  do  that  without  minimising 
or  exaggerating  as  to  the  work  and  conditions  of  the 
minors?     Do   you    not   think   you   have   exaggerated 
a  bit  when  you  want  to  get  this  Commission — some 
of  them  you   cannot   mislead  even   if  you  tried  and 
I  am  not  saying  you  would  try— to  believe  the  con- 
ditions   are    not    so    bad.     Do    you    not    think    it    is 
unfair  to  minimise  really  the  hardships  of  the  work- 
ing   miner,    and    the   hard    laborious    nature    of    his 
work,  and  the  conditions  by  which  he  is  surrounded 
underground?     I    want    to    take   you    to    his    home. 
You    do    not    think    his    home    conditions,    generally 
speaking,   are  altogether  all  that  can  be  desired? — 
Let  me  answer  the  first  part  of  your  question  first, 
because  it  was  rather  a  long  question.     You  asked  me, 
could  I  not  'have  given  evidence  without  exaggerat- 
ing?    I  do  not  know  that  I  have  exaggerated,  but  I 
cannot  help  being  a  little  combative,  I  admit,  owing 
to    the    statements   that    have    been    made    on    your 
side  of  the  table  which  have  been  pretty  severe  on 
some  of  us   at  times   and   I   am   bound   to   retaliate 
a   little  bit. 

21.669.  You    know    a    great   deal    about   the    homo 
life   of  the   miner.     May  I   take   it  that  you   admit 
from    your   long   experience    of    various   counties    in 
Scotland,   that  the   miner's   wife   is  a   fairly   careful 
thrifty  woman  who  does  her  best?— There  is  just  as 
much  difference  between  the  thrift  and  so  on  of  the 
miners  and  their  wives  as  any  other  section  of  the 
population. 

21.670.  I  suppose  you  say  on  the  average  they  are 
quite  as  thrifty  and  clean  as  the  average  woman  of 
any   rlass,   even  of   the   aristocratic   class? — It   is   an 
impossible   question   to  answer.       Undoubtedly,    in  a 
great  number  of  cases  it  is  the  reverso,  and   at  the 
same  time  I  am  only  too  pleased   to  say  in  defence 
«.t  the  miners  and  their  wives  that  they  are  as  good 
members  of  society   as  anybody  else. 

'21  .(171.  When  you  itake  into  consideration  the 
miner's  wife  has  to  clean  herself  and  her  family,  and 
the  wives  of  the  wealthy  people  get  somebody  else 
to  clean  them,  you  think  under  those  circumstances 


tin  v  are  good?— I  would  liko  to  see  all  tho  ones  that 
are  below  tho  average  brought  up  to  the  bo*t. 

-'I  ,'172.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  you  uonnider  tlm 
M.II,,  i  .  ives  111  i  hi-  maw  who  are,  generally  (peaking, 
tin  iltlul  handlers  and  cruel  drudges,  are  doing  their 
best  under  the  circumstance*  to  keep  thair  homo*  at 
decent  as  possible.  A  man  in  your  position  ought 
to  give  a  direct  answer  to  that  question? — Borne  of 
them  undoubtedly  are,  some  of  them  are  not. 

21.673.  If   that   is  as   far   as  you  con   go,    I  shall 
have  to  take  it  at  that.     I  suppose  you  do  not  often 
visit  tho  homes  of   the   miners?— Constantly    in    the 
post,    when   one   was   responsible  for   the   going  into 
more  details  that  I  have  done  for  the  last  few  years, 
I   used  to  visit  the   houses   and  sec   that   they   were 
kept  in  proper  repair.       It  was  part  of  my  regular 
routine  for  many  years. 

21.674.  I   suppose  you  know  the  Ayrshire   houses: 
the   mining   row   of   Ayrshire?— Not  intimately.       I 
do  not  often  go  to  Ayrshire. 

21.675.  That  was  your   early  home,  was  it   not? — 
No. 

21.676.  You  know  a  good  many  of  the  Lanarkshire 
houses? — Yes,   Lanarkshire,   more  especially  Stirling- 
shire. 

21.677.  May  I  take  it  the  houses  are  rather  better 
than  ithe   average   in   Stirlingshire  than  in   Lanark- 
shire?— The  newer  districts  of  Stirlingshire,  I  would 
say,  are  no  better  than  the  new  districts  in  Lanark- 
shire.      There  are  some  very  bad  old  houses  in  both 
districts. 

21.678.  The  old   houses   in   Lanarkshire   are   worse 
than  the  old  houses  in  Stirlingshire.       Do  you  think 
there  is  any  hope  of  improving  the  home  life  condi- 
tion of  the  miners  apart  from  their  doing  their  best 
to  improve  their  home  life.      Do  you  think  anything 
can  be  done  from  outside  to  help  them? — I  think  a 
great  deal  is  being  done.      What  more  could  be  done 
we  are  only  too  willing  and  anxious  to  assist  with. 

21.679.  Can  you  tell  me  where  a  great  deal  is  being 
done? — You   were  speaking   about  the  washing,   and 
so  forth,  a  while  ago.    I  am  told — I  have  not  seen  it 
myself,    but  one   of    my    friends   has   told    me — that 
William  Baird    &   Co.'s  washing  arrangements  at  a 
village   in   Ayrshire  are   exceedingly   successful,    and 
ono  of  the  things  we  should  take  advantage  of  and 
copy  in  other  districts,  following  the  lead  of  an  ex- 
periment that  has  proved  successful. 

21.680.  Is  that  in  the  pit  in  Ayrshire? — I  cannot 
tell  you  the  name  of  the  place. 

21.681.  They  have  recently  sunk  a  deep  pit  in  Ayr- 
shire?— It  is  one  of  the  new  villages  somewhere  near 
Ayr.     It   is    a   new   idea   providing   washing    places, 
and    so    forth,    with    hot    water,    and    all    the    rest 
of   it,    and  I   am  told   it  is  popular   and  successful. 
Other  things  have  been  tried  that  were  not  success- 
ful of  the  same  sort.       When  one  finds  a  successful 
one  I  think  you  will  find  most  of  the  owners  quite 
willing  to   adopt   it.     Obviously   the  more   contented 
the    people    are    you    are    working    with    the    more 
pleasant  it  is  to  carry  on  your  work. 

21.682.  If  I  told  you  that  nearly  five  years  ago  the 
miners   in    a   colliery    in    Lanarkshire   requested   the 
employers  to  erect  baths  and  the  employers  requested 
me  to  ask  them  to  leave  it  over  until  the  war  was 
finished  because  they  could   not  get  the  material  or 
men,   and  the  men  left  it  over  at  my  request,  and 
they  now  ask  again  and  it  has  been  refused,  do  you 
think  that  is  altogether  playing  the  game? — I  do  not 
know  the  full  details.     I  would  like  to  hear  the  other 
side  before  committing  myself  one  way  or  the  other. 

21.683.  Do  you  say  the  relations  between  the  work- 
men  and   employers  have   been   good  or   bad   in   the 
past?     On   page   11   you   deal   with   the   question   of 
types  of  grievances;  the  grievances  of  suffering  and 
the  grievances  of  strategy.     Your  opinion  is  that  the 
present   movement   is   a  strategic   grievance   and   not 
one  of  substance.     What  is  the  present  grievance? — 
My  conception  is  the  demand  made  for  30  per  cent, 
increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  to  six  and 
for  nationalisation  of  the  mines  all  at  one  gulp  was 
an  extravagant  demand  chiefly  directed  to  national- 
isation. 

21.684.  Did  you  object  to  the  men's  demands  chiefly 
because  they  were  in  one  gulp,  as  you  call  it,  because 
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we  wanted  you  to  swallow  the  whole  thing  at  once? 
Is  it  because  too  many  things  are  put  forward  to- 
gether and  we  want  nationalisation,  and  the  mine- 
owners  to  swallow  it  at  once;  is  that  why  you  say  it 
is  strategic?  Will  you  concede  them  if  they  are  put 
forward  singly?— I  have  realised  for  quite  a  long 
time  that  your  ideal  was  to  get  nationalisation  or 
mines.  You  think  nationalisation  of  mines  is  the 
right  thing.  We  think  it  is  not.  We  are  hoth 
probably  quite  conscientious,  and  I  am  sure  we  are 
both  conscientiously  holding  our  opinions  strongly. 
The  reason  I  say  it  is  strategic  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
putting  forward  of  this  what  I  call  extravagant  de- 
mand at  this  time  when  the  nation  is  very  short  of 
coal,  and  it  was  a  strategic  moment  to  get  your  ideal. 

21.685.  My  idea  is  not  a  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.     It  is  the  miners'  idea  that  matters,  not  mine. 
I  want  to  put  it  again.     You  say  it  is  strategy,  and 
that  the  increase  of  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labour 
is  not  really  the  thing  we  want,  but  to  so  arouse  the 
nation  and  take  advantage  of  the  nation's  weakness 
to   secure   something   we   have   been   thinking   of   for 
some  time ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  real  reason  for 
this  movement,  only  to  satisfy  the  people  who  desire 
nationalisation? — I  say  there  was  no   real   reason  as 
regards  the  cost  of  living  for  demanding  30  per  cent, 
advance  in  wages. 

21.686.  What  about  the  hours?— When  the  country 
was  so  obviously  short  of  coal,  as  it  was,  and  as  the 
demand  for  shorter  hours  from,  call  it,  40  to  43  hours 
a  week,  which  was  about  what  was  being  worked  on 
the  average  by  the  miners  at  present,  to  35  hours  a 
week  or  thereabouts,  or  whatever  it  works  out  at,  I 
do  not  think  that  was  a  right  thing  to  demand  when 
the  country  was  so  short  of  coal. 

21.687.  I   will   allow  that  to   pass   and   take   it  for 
granted  your  statement  is  correct.     It  is  not  correct. 
It  was  a  claim   for  48 — it  was  a  claim   they  should 
come  from  53  or  54  hours  down  to  about  48.      Th:»t 
makes  it  far  less  unreasonable  that  your  figures,   of 
course,   which  I  believe  are  intended  to  be  taken  as 
a  correct  thing.     You   say  the   relationship   between 
the  men  and  the  mineowners  was  reasonably  good  on 
the  whole.     Do  you  blame  the  miners  or  their  leaders 
for  all  the  trouble  that  has  taken  place  from  time  to 
time? — No.     There  are  faults  on  both  sides. 

21.688.  Do  you  remember  a  strike  at  your  colliery 
for   which   to  some  extent   I   was   responsible,    when 
your  manager  refused  to  come  down  off  the  pit  bank 
to   speak   to   a    deputation  ? — When    was  that ;   what 
sort  of  date  was  that? 

21.689.  About  half-way  between  the  time  you  took 
it  over  and  the  time  you  left  it.     You  will  remember 
I  went  with  a  deputation  in  the  morning  and  stopped 
the  men  and  told  the  men  to  keep  themselves  pre- 
pared  to   go  to  work.     We  went   to   the   office;   the 
manager  was  not  there;   I  heard  he  was  at  the  pit 
head ;  I  sent  up  and  asked  him  to  speak  to  us ;  he 
said    "No;    we    had   struck   for    some    wages";    and 
when  you  came  in  and  heard  the  facts  of  it  you  put 
a   stop    to   it.     Mr.    Livingstone   was   the   manager's 
name? — I   do  not  think  that   was  the  cause  of  that 
trouble. 

21.690.  The  cause  of  the  meeting  being  held   was 
a  question  of  deduction? — Yes. 

21.691.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  your  manager 
refusing   to  come    down    to    speak    to    a    deputation. 
Do  you  justify  that? — That  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  to  do.     If  a  man  makes  a  mistake  to  have 
to  put  him  right  is  a  very  difficult  thing.     I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  say  I  did  it. 

21.692.  I  was  only  putting  it  to  you  the  fault  was 
not  on  the  side  of  the  miners  or  their  leaders  for  all 
the  trouble  that  has  taken  place  from  time  to  time. 
I  think  you  are  of  opinion,  and  your  friends  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  miners  have  not  yet  reached  a  suffi- 
cient stage  of  development  from  their  slavery  in  the 
past  to  undertake  any  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  industry  in  which  their  lives  are  invested. 
That  is  your  fear? — Not  quite  that.     Perhaps  we  arc 
going  too  quickly.     If  you  refer  to  the  scheme  put 
forward  by  Lord  Gainford — 

21.693.  I  am  coming  to  the  scheme  afterwards?— 
Then  we  might  deal  with  that  question  when  we  get 
there. 


21.694.  On  page  12  you  say  that  the  private  owners 
of    mines,    the   private   capitalism    of    the   owners    of 
mines,  has  taken  risks  that  no  Government  depart- 
ment would  take  in  mining,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
speculative  of  industries,  or  any  other  industry.     Is 
that  your  opinion? — Yes. 

21.695.  Have   you   ever   heard   of   the   Government 
boring  for  oil  in   Derbyshire? — Yes. 

21.696.  Do  you  expect  they  are  going  to  get  it?- 
No,  I  do  not. 

21.697.  Are  there  many  mining  men  highly  skilled 
who  expect  they  are  going  to  get  oil  in  Derbyshire. 
Do  you  know? — I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  discus- 
sion on  the  question. 

21,968.  Is   the   general   opinion     of     scientific   men 
they  are  not  going  to  get  oil  there? — That  is  true. 

21.699.  Unless   they  go   through   to  the  Australian 
side,  and  they  might  get  it  there.     Is  not  the  Govern- 
ment risking  some  money  there? — I  do  not  know  who 
is  risking  the  money  there.     I  am  not  just  familiar 
with  the  position.     I  am  not  sure  that  was  done  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament.        » 

21.700.  Do  you  know  you  are  amazinelv  innocent 
of  things? — Can  you  tell  me  who  is  risking  the  monej 
there? 

21.701.  It  is  generally  understood  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment.    Do   you   think    private   enterprise   is   risking 
the  money? — That  is  my  impression. 

21.702.  I  will   leave   you  of  that   opinion.     At  the 
foot  of  paragraph  12  you  say  many  socialistic  oppo- 
nents to  the  system  of  private  ownership  hold  that  to 
save   any   money   out   of   wages   earned   is  wrong   in 
principle  and  should  be  discouraged,  and  so  on.     Let 
us   know   some  of  the   many  socialists   to   whom   you 
refer.     I   am  a  socialist,  and  I   save  any  amount  of 
money? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

21.703.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  I  save 
for  a  rainy  day  and  old  age.     Do  you  think  I  believe 
that    a    person    should    not    save    money    out    of    his 
wages  and  should  look  to  the  State  in  their  old  age? 
— I  never  said  you  did.     It  is  quite  common  in  con- 
versation with  the  workmen,  and  I  have  often  come 
across  them  saying  they  were  not  going  to  save  any 
money  out  of  wages.     That  is  what  they  have  been 
taught.     I  cannot  give  you  the  names  of  the  authors 
of   that  doctrine.     I  should  be  surprised  to   be  told 
that  has   not   been   preached. 

21.704.  You  cannot  give  any  socialistic  writer,  well- 
known  or  otherwise,  that  has  advocated  that  people 
should    not   save   any   of   their   earnings,    but   should 
look  forward  to  the  State  supporting  them  in  their 
old  age? — I  have  come  across,  frankly,  the  result  of 
those   writings   constantly    in   talking  to   people. 

21.705.  Do   you    remember     any     of     the     working 
people   who    said   they   were   not   going   to   save   any 
money  and   are  waiting  for  the  State  to  take  them 
over  in  their  old  age? — I  have  heard  plenty  say  they 
would  not  save,  certainly. 

21.706.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  say  they  could  not 
save  ? — Not   recently. 

21.707.  Would    you    take    it   the    position     of     the 
orthodox  socialist  is  a  workman  should  not  save  until 
he  has  first  made  sure  that  his  wife  and  children  are 
properly  fed  and  clothed;  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to    save    at   the   expense   of   the   children?     Do   you 
think    that    is    a    wrong    doctrine    to    preach? — Cer- 
tainly,  the  children   must   be   fed   and   clothed   first. 
That  is  human  nature. 

21.708.  Do    you    think    it    is    a    right    doctrine    to 
preach  to  workmen  that  they  have  no  right  to  save 
until  their  children  are  provided  for  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, house  and  education?     Is  it  a  crime  to  advocate 
that? — It  is  a  question  rather  of  degree.     Certainly, 
the  children   should   be   clothed   and   properly   fed   to 
keep    them    in    good   health.        That   is   the   primary 
object  of  every  married  man  in  his  life. 

21.709.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  father  to  provide 
the  wages,  if  he  can  do  it? — Yes. 

21.710.  And  would  it  not  be  wrong  for  him  or  liis 
wife  to  save  if  their  saving  scrimped  food  and  cloth- 
ing?— If  they   were  not  maintained   in   good  health, 
yes. 

21.711.  You  would  advocate  that,  in  those  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  wrong  to  save? — I  am  not  sure 
not  to  save  any  money. 
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21.712.  I    want   you    to    say    it    now.        You    have 
answered  me  that  it  would  be  wrong  if  the  children 
;.l   lii>ini>  vM'iv  not  receiving  sufficient  food  iind  cloth- 
ing   ami    propei     ln>o,ing    because   the   parents    wem 

saving.     > ay    that   would    be   wrong.     That   was 

ycnir   aiiM\er.     Then   a  thing  that  you   believe  to   be 
wrong  you  have  sufficient  courage,  I  know,  to  advo- 
calu   against? — Yes. 

21.713.  Consequently,      you      would      become,      if 
necessary,  an  agitator  to  go  down  and  tell  the  people 
they  were  not  to  save  from  their  wages  under  those 
circumstances? — That  is  not  the  point  I  have  there. 

21,71  I.  You  have  placed  yourself,  for  the  moment, 
in  i  lie  Socialist  platform,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  as  a  recruit.  When  you 
.sprak  of  saving,  of  course,  if  the  working  classes  were 
all  wist*  and  thrifty  and  saved,  they  would  all  become 
Capitalists  and  invest  their  money  in  mines,  or  some 
other  things,  and  there  would  come  a  time  when 
nobody  would  have  to  work  because  they  all  would 
ho  Capitalists  living  on  each  other.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  become  quite  impossible  for  .the  workers, 
gem-rally,  to  save? — No. 

-1,715.  I  put  it  to  you,  which,  I  think,  can  be 
vrovod  in  figures,  that  the  average  wage  of  the  adult 
mine  worker  prior  to  the  war  was  under  30s.  a  week? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  right. 

21,716.  Be  careful  and  think  the  matter  out  before 
you  give  an  answer.  I  say  the  average  wage  of  the 
adult  mine  worker  of  every  grade? — It  depends  upon 
what  period  you  take,  of  course. 

'21,717.  I  will  take  a  period  of  five  years  before 
the  war? — In  Scotland? 

21.718.  I  will  take  a  period  of  40  years  before  the 
war.     The  average   wage   of  the  adult   mine   worker 
aliovo  and  below  ground  was  under  30s.   a  week  for 
40  years.     I  am  not  now  meaning  the  coal  getters; 
I  mean  the  adult  mine  worker.     If  that  were  true — 
do  not  take  it  from  me  until  you  go  into  the  figures 
— is  there  very  much  opportunity  to  save,  especially 
where  there  is  a  family? — It  depends  upon  the  price 
of   living.     Many    people   have  brought    up    families 
perfectly  healthy  and  comfortably  dressed  on  80s.   a 
week.     Lots  of  them  have  done  it. 

21.719.  I  have  heard  of  some  wealthy  mine  owner 
being  proud   of  the   fact  that  his   father  never  had 
more  than  18s.  a  week  all  his  life.     That  is  not  the 
point.     I  put  it  to  you  30s.,  and  at  the  present  time 
I  think  it  would  take  about  30s.  to  get  your  dinner 
at  the  Kitz;  but  30s.   for  a  family  does  not  leave  a 
very  large  margin.     Supposing  they  save  10s.  a  week 
of  the  30s.,  it  would  not  be  a  very  big  annual  saving? 
— It  is  astonishing  how  it  grows  when  once  you  begin 
to  save. 

21.720.  When   it.  gets   to   £40,000  or   £50,000  it   is 
astonishing  how  it  grows.     £25   a  year  will  not   in- 
crease  very    rapidly? — Do    you    remember    the    road- 
man that  used  to  be  on  the  road  between  Hamilton 
and  Larkhall?     Scott   was  his  name.     He  never  had 
much  wage,  but  he  had  a  good  eye  for  a  beast  and  he 
used   to  buy   a  beast  out   of  savings  in   the  first   in- 
stance,    and    he     died,     comparatively    speaking,     a 
wealthy  man.     He  used  his  intelligence,  and  that  is 
where  private  enterprise  came  in.     He  had  at  least 
two  sons  set  up  in  farms. 

21.721.  He   became  a   horse   dealer  for   a   time?— 
Yes. 

21.722.  Do    you    know    what    the    public    opinion 
generally    is  of    a   horse  dealer  ?— There    are   lots   of 
good  horse  dealers. 

21.723.  You  keep  your   eye   upon    them   when  you 
are  buying  horses  from  horse  dealers,  I  am  sure.       I 
want   you    to  reconsider   your   statement   on    thrift. 
It  is  only   to  the  miners   you   teach   or   urge  thrift. 
Do  you  ever   try   that   on   your  wealthy    friends? — I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  anybody;   but  this 
is  a  peculiarly   novel  occasion.     I  am  asked  to  give 
my  opinion  on  all  sorts  of  things. 

21.724.  I  do  not  think  you  are  asked  to  give  your 
opinion  on  thrift.     That  was  a  question  not  put  to 
you? — I  think  it  is  very  material  to  the  argument. 

21.725.  You    were'  not     requested     to    give     your 
opinion  on  thrift  or  your  idea  of  Socialists,  although 
yon  became  a  Socialist  to-day  yourself:    With  regard_ 


to    tin-    s<-li« wlndi    the   employer*    are    putting 

forward  hero,  whirli,  I  iliink,  in  contained  in  tho 
last  two  or  throe  pages  of  Ijnrd  (iainford'i  proof,  aro 
they  i,,.i  ;..ii-'.|  that  the  past  and  present  *UU>  of  tho 
mining  industry  in  all  it  should  be? — In  the  main 
tho  past  history  of  tho  mining  industry  rortuinly 
has  provided  all  tho  coal  that  the,  nation  re<|ini<  >i. 
There  have  boon  disabilities,  no  doubt,  in  connection 
with  tho  acquiring  leases  and  BO  forth,  which 
usually,  in  my  experience,  come  back  and  hit  the 
lessors  themselves  if  they  are  unreasonable.  There 
have  been  cases  no  doubt,  where  lessors  have  been 
obstructive,  and  the  scheme  that  is  suggested  gets 
over  that  typo  of  difficulty. 

21.726.  Do   you   think   the   mine   owners   of    Qreat 
Britain  and  the  shareholders  in  the  mines  in  Great 
Britain  wore  producing  coal  for  the  use  of  the  nation 
and  the  nation's  good,  or  was  their  object  the  pro- 
duction   of  coal   for   profit? — The   object   of    private 
enterprise  no   doubt   is  consistent   with   the  laws  for 
the  time  being  to  make  the  best  economical   use  of 
the  mines  as  of  everything  else,  and  make  as  much 
money  out  of  them   as  possible. 

21.727.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  never  was  a  mine 
sunk  in  this  country  from  the  beginning  of  mining 
to  the  present  time  that  anybody  professed  was  sunk 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation.     Did  you  ever  hear  a 
mine  owner   confess   he  sunk    a   pit   because   of   the 
nation's  need    of   coal? — I  think   every    pit  is   sunk 
because  of  the  nation's  need  of  coal. 

21.728.  Is   it  not   a  speculation   with   the   hope  of 
return   on   the  invested   capital?     Is  it   because   the 
mine   owner   thinks   the   nation   needs   coal    or   that 
there   will   be   an  extension  of  the  demand   for  coal 
that  he   goes  on   sinking  pits? — It   is  the  extension 
of   the   demand   for   coal   that   causes  and   makes   it 
practicable  to   sink   new  pits. 

21.729.  Is  it  the  extension  of  the  hope  for  exten- 
sion in  the  demand  for  coal  that  leads  them  to  sink 
pits    in   the   belief    that  that   demand   for  coal    will 
give  them  a  high  return  on  their  capital? — Obviously. 
Money  is  sunk  in  a  pit  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  profit. 

21.730.  If  the  nation  could  produce  its  own  mineral 
wealth — if   one   dare   call   coal   of   this  country  your 
own — for   its  own   use  as  well   as  private  enterprise 
is  doing   it   for   the   purpose  of   making   money   out 
of   it,    do   not   you   think    it    would    be    wise   of   the 
nation   to   do   it? — That  is   a   big   "  if  ".     I   do  not 
think  it  could  do  that. 

21.731.  I   do   not   ask   your   opinion   whether   they 
could  or  not.     If  they  could  do  it,  would  it  be  wrong 
to  do  that? — I  think  it  would. 

21.732.  Then  I  need  not  trouble  you  about  whether 
you  think  they  could  or  not.     It  would  be  wrong? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.733.  I  am  glad  you  gave  that  answer.     That  is 
the  straightest  answer  we  have  had  yet.     If  you  think 
that    the    nation   could    produce    its   own    coal    from 
this  country  for  its  own  use  as  well  as  private  enter- 
prise you  think    it   would   be   wrong? — Yes,    for   the 
reason  that   private  enterprise  develops  the  best  of 
the  nation,   and  I  believe  under  nationalisation  the 
nation  would  deteriorate. 

21,,734.  Your  answer  is  this,  that  if  the  nation 
could  do  it  as  well  as  private  enterprise  had,  or  would 
do.it,  it  would  still  be  wrong  for  the  nation  to  do  it? 
— Yes,  for  the  reason  I  gave. 

21.735.  For  what  reason? — The   reason  that  under 
nationalisation  I  think  the  nation  would  deteriorate. 

21.736.  The  nation  would  deteriorate?— Yes. 

21.737.  The  physique  of  the  people  of  the  nation? 
— No,  the  enterprise  and  the  progress  of  the  nation 
would  deteriorate  under  a  system  of  nationalisation. 

21.738.  I   am   glad   you   say  the   nation   could   not 
do  it.     Supposing  it  could  do  it  as  well  as  private 
enterprise,  wou'ld  you  settle  a  minimum  wage  under 
your  proposed  scheme  for  mine  workers  all  over  the 
country?— I   would   apply  the  principle  of  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  and  apply  it  over  the  whole  country, 
yes. 

21.739.  What  Minimum  Wage  Act?— The  Minimum 
Wago  Act  settled   an    immense   variety  of    rates   of 
wages  all   over  the  country,   suited  to   the  different 
customs   in  each  district. 
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21.740.  Do  not  you  know  that  what  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  settled,   or   the   Chairman  set  up   in  the 
various    districts    under    the    Minimum   Wage    Act  — 
they  only  settled  the  rate  of  wages  in  different  grades 
which  the  employers  were  bound  to  pay  and  if  the 
workmen  could  not  earn  wages  at  the  ordinary  piece 
price;  that  was  all?  —  No;   the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
settled  the  wage  of  every  shift  man  and  everything 
else. 

21.741.  It    laid    down    a    certain   amount    of   wage 
which   must  be  paid   to  certain   grades  of   workers; 
and,   in   the   case  of   piece  workers,    which   must   be 
paid  to  piece  workers  if  they  could  not  earn  wages 
at  their  ton  rate  price?  —  I  have  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  and  the   Scottish  Award   in   my  hand. 

21.742.  Read  out  the  Scotch  Award?  —  It  fixed  coal 
miners    at    5s.    10d.,    fillers,    drawers,    working   con- 
trollers,  machine  conveyors,   and  so  on,   at  not  less 
than  5s.  lOd. 

21.743.  At  5s.  lOd.  a  day?—  Yes,  in  1911. 

21.744.  Is  that  what  you  propose  under  your  pro- 
posal to  set  up  as  a  minimum  wage?  —  No. 

21.745.  What   is   your    minimum    wage   which    you 
would   aim   at?  —  That   I    suggest    must   be    fixed   by 
some  independent  authority,  independent  of  both  your 
organisation  and  ours.     For  the  sake  of  argument,  1 
take  this   minimum  rates  of  wages  as  fixed  all  over 
the  country  in  1912;   add   100  per  cent,  to  them,   if 
you  like,  if  economic  conditions  will  stand  that  rate, 
make  that   the   minimum   wage,    but   let  it   be  done 
in     conformity   with    every  other     industry   in     the 
country  at  the  same  time.     I  understand  the  principle 
of  the  minimum  wage  has  been  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  other  politicians  on  the  advice  of  the  In- 
dustrial Council.     I  do   not  object  to  the  principle, 
but  I  do  think   in  the  interests  of  not   only  the  em- 
ployers, but  the  workmen,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  relations  between  the  different  classes  of  work 
in  the  different  industries  should  be  maintained  as  to 
the  rates  of  wages,  more  or  less.     Therefore,  we  sug- 
gest that  some  quite  independent  authority  who  fixes 
the  minimum  wage  for   all  industries  should   fix  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  coal  industry  also. 

21.746.  How    would    you    secure     an     independent 
authority?  —  That   is  what  the  Industrial   Conference 
is  working  at.     I  do  not  know  how  they  propose  to 
do  it,   and  I  do  not  propose  to  venture  on   making 
suggestions,  as  it  is  sub  judice  with  that  body. 

21.747.  I     am    not    dealing    with    the    Industrial 
Council,    but    the    mine    owners    of    Great    Britain. 
Neither  the  mine  owners  nor  the  miners  are  parties 
to  the  Industrial  Council  or  are  going  to  be  parties 
to  the  Industrial  Council.     I  want  to  know  how  you 
propose  to  fix   it?—  There  will  be  some  independent 
authority  set  up  by  Parliament  in  some  shape  or  form 
independent  of  you  and  me. 

21.748.  How  would  you  choose  them  independently? 
—I   do   not  think   that   is   such   a   difficult  thine   as 
was  suggested.     Last  night  1  heard  Mr.  Hodges  speak 
about  that.     I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  fay  there 
are  no  men  of  independent  judgment  that  could  look 
it  a  broad  question  in  the  interests  of  both  employer 
and  workman  too. 

21.749.  If  you  do  set  up  machinery  of  that  kind 
would  you  be  prepared  to  choose  from  a  panel,  one 

if  x  W^  Waf  Selected  ^  the  workmen,  the  other 
half  by  the  employers  and  select  from  the  panel  the 
person  to  decide  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  ?-In 
this  Particular  question  I  would  like  to%ee  certainly 


fa*  *£  *?*?  the  <Juestion    !    ?«    to 
—  not    finished    yet.     We    are    searching 

to  pay,   not  only  our  industry,    but  every   industry 


minimum  wage  at  all ;  my  interest  qua  coalowner  is 
to  have  a  high  minimum  wage. 

21.751.  I   will  put  the  question   again.     Supposing 
that  you  had  a  Joint  Board  of  Workmen   and  Em- 
ployers, taking  it  for  granted  your  scheme  is  in  force 
and  that  the  wages  question  is  to  be  settled,  and  you 
have    a    Joint    Board,    half    working    representatives 
and  half  employers,   and  you  fail  to  settle,  you  say 
there  ought  to  be  an  independent  person  employed? — 
No;  pardon  me,  you  have  picked  it  up  wrongly.     It 
is    an    independent    authority    dealing    with    broad 
facts.     It  must  have  under  review   all  the  statistics 
and   economic   conditions   of    the    country;    one    par- 
ticular feature  of  this  scheme  is  .that  there  will  bo  the 
cost  and  profits  as  well  as  the  selling  prices  in  the 
hands    of    the    Mines    Department    that    we    suggest 
should  be  created,  and  from  that  information,  as  well 
as  similar  information  from  other  industries,   it  will 
be   very   much  simpler  in    the   future  to   gauge   the 
level  at  which  wages  could  be  fixed  without  economic 
disaster  to  the  country.     Your  point  is,  if  there  was 
to  be  a  panel  and  one  man  to  be  the  final  arbiter, 
would  I  accept  a  working  man  as  that  arbiter? 

21.752.  I  never  said  so? — I  thought  that  was  your 
point. 

21.753.  I  said  in  the  event  of  that  point,  the  wages 
having   to    be   settled     by     an     independent    person, 
would  you  accept  one  drawn  from  a  panel  on  which 
the  workman  selected  one  half  of  the  panel,  the  em- 
ployers selected  the  other  half.     Would  you  be  pre- 
pared   to   have    one    drawn    from    that   papel  ? To 

settle  a  question  like  the  broad  minimum  wage? 

21.754.  Yes.— For  the  whole  country? 

21.755.  Not  for  the  whole  country,  for  the  miners 
of  the  whole  country? — That  is  where  we  are  at  cross 
purposes.     Our  scheme  is  the  minimum  wage  should 
bo  fixed1  not  by  the  mine  owners  and  the  mine  workers. 

21,755A.  We  need  not  trouble  about  that.  We  are 
not  there,  and  we  are  not  going  there.  With  regard 
to  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners,  if  there  was  any 
scheme  mutually  agreed  between  them,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  have  drawn  from  a  panel,  half  of  which 
was  put  forward  by  each  side,  a  man  to  settle  any 
differences  on  the  wage  question  ?— That  is  the  point 
1  put  to  you. 

Chairman:   Drawn  by  lots? 

21.756.  Mr.  Robert  timillie:  Or  drawn  time  about? 
-No,   I   do  not   know   I   would,    unless  both  parties 

had  some  right  in  the  selection  of  the  panel. 

21.757.  Each  party  would  have  their  full  right  in 
selecting  their  own  share  of  the  panel? 

Chairman:   Each  selecting  half  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Would  you  be  prepared  to  say 
that  one  drawn  by  lot  from  the  panel  should  bo 
entitled  to  settle? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Selecting  a  member  reallv 
from  the  panel? 

21.758.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :  Yes,  by  lot  —A  great 
deal   depends   upon   the   class   of   question.      That   is 
compulsory  arbitration.     Neither  will  agree  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

21.759.  It    is    not   compulsory    arbitration    if    you 
agree  to  a  thing.     It  is  compulsory  settlement  of  a 
difference,  providing  you  first  agree.     We  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  Scotland  for  the  mining  wuo-p.s 
under  our  Conciliation  Board,   but  we  agree  in  the 
event  of  a  difference  to  call  in  a  third  party?— When 
you   come  to  the   appointment  of   a   man   to   be   an 
independent    chairman    of    a    Conciliation    Board    I 
would  not  object  to  working  men  being  on  the  panel, 
but  I  think  to  get  satisfactory  decisions  both  parties 
must  agree  to  the  independent  chairman  they  select 
tor  that  particular  question.     I  would  not  object  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  working  man's  repre- 
sentative for  such  a  job,   but  to  say  distinctly  that 
1  would  accept  any  man  that  any  Trade  Union  put 
up  on  to  this  panel  is  more  than  I  can  do.     I  want 
to  know  who  those  men  are  first,  just  as  you  want  to 
Know  who  the  employers'  side  are. 

21.760.  We  do  not  care  a  rap  who  the  employers' 
e    are?— In   the   past   that  has   not   been  our   ex- 
perience. 

21.761.  We  have  put  forward   Mr.  George  Barnes, 
\vno   the  Government   thought   good  enough  to  be  a 
member   of   the   War  Cabinet.     Your  people  refused 
him?— When? 
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21.702.  We  proposed   him   as  a    mutual    Chairman. 
They  would    not  have  him? — What  (later' 

91.703.  Five  or  six  years  ago.     Good  Lord,  ho  has 
me    more    respectable  since   thenP — He  has 

ome  move  experienced. 

L'1,704.  It  is  knowledge? — Both  sides  wont  to  have 
i •onlidoni -c  in  the  \ilntiiitor  before  there  can  bo 

BUCCeM. 

L>l,7li">.  His  name  was  put  before  your  people  and 
they  would  not  have  him? — I  am  pretty  sure  from 
what  wo  know  now,  Mr.  Barnes  being  more  promin- 
ently in  front  of  us,  I  would  say  yes. 

•J  1,766.  We  would  not  put  him  forward  now? — That 
-t    '.ho  difficulty.     You  must  know  the  man.     It 
mail   that  matters,  not  what  he  is. 

21, "67.  The  importance  is  what  is  your  proposal. 
You  may  leave  the  Industrial  Council  out  of  your 
mind.  I  take  it  your  scheme  is  to  settle  the  wages 
of  the  miners?  If  your  scheme  is  to  settle  the  wages 
of  tho  miners  would  you  settle  a  minium  wage  nation- 
ally, and  apply  the  same  minimum  to  all  of  tho 
minors  in  the  different  parts  of  tho  country? — I  do 
nut  think  that  is  possible,  because  the  customs  and 
habits  of  each  of  the  different  districts  are  so 
different.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  settle  a 
question  of  this  sort  except  in  districts. 

21.768.  How    would    you    have    jour    districts? — I 
would  like  to  stick  to  the  districts  laid  down  by  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  and  take  as  the  basis  the  wages 
that   were   fixed    in   1912,   add    whatever    percentage 
you   like    to   them,    possibly    all    over   the    country — 
the    same   percentage   might    he   applicable   all    over 
tho    country.      That    I     cannot    commit    myself     to. 
Different  districts   may   have   different  views.     I   do 
think  it  is  necessary  to  take  cognisance  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily  diverse  customs  all  over  the  country   and 
not  attempt  to  fix  any  uniform  figure  for  the  whole 
country. 

21.769.  You  said  just  now  you  might  take  the  1912 
basis  and  add   whatever    percentage   you  like.     You 
did  not  mean  to  leave  it  to  us  to  add  what  we  liked  ? 
— I  also   said,  so  far   as   your   organisation  and  our 
organisation    was     concerned,    in    my     opinion     our 
interests  ars  pretty  much  the  same.     The  higher  the 
minimum   wage  the  better  pleased  we  should  be,   so 
long  as  we  can  sell  the  coal. 

21.770.  That   is    going   to    kill   your    scheme   being 
accepted.    You  mean  to  form  a  syndicate  against  tho 
public? — No,  exactly  the  contrary. 

21.771.  You   want    to   divide    profits  you    can  only 
secure  by  raising,  by  combination,   the  price  of  coal 
against  the  public? — No. 

21.772.  We    are   not    going   into    a   partnership   of 
that  kind  to  fleece  the  general  public? — You  do  not 
understand ;  probably  it   is  our  fault.     It  is  difficult 
on  one  sheet  of  paper  to  express  precisely  what  you 
mean,   and    much    more    difficult   to   explain    such   a 
scheme   but   on   the   broadest    possible    principle.     If 
there   was    any   possible    agreement   to    the   principle 

<tod    I   do   not   think    there    would  be  a    great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  details. 

21.773.  We  found  your  people  could  not  agree  with 
tlfe  principle  of  nationalisation.     All  we  required  was 
to   put    forward   our  principle.        They   said:    "We 
want  to  know  your  details,"  and  we  put  them  dn  their 
hands.       Now  we  expect  your  details,   and  we  have 
not  got  them? — The  details  of  our  scheme  I  frankly 
admit  do  not  differ  very  materially,  so  far  as  wages 
£<},  with  the  method  of  regulating  wages  in  the  past 
except   in   the    fundamental   portion  that   as   well   as 
prices  costs    are   to   come  in.     You    know  quite   well 
as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned-— I  only  speak  in  detail 
of  Scotland,  because  I  am  absolutely  familiar  with  it 
and  so  are  you — we  had  a  sliding  scale  going  back  to 
1902 ;  they  were  4d.  compartments  except  perhaps  ^once 
4Jd.   in  all  the  Conciliation  Board  decisions.     From 
about   1905   to   1912,  or  thereabouts,    it   was   always 
recognised,   and    not   much  disputed   by   either   side, 
that  6J  per  cent,  on  the  wages  cost  2$d.  a  ton,  and  for 
every  4d.   of  a  rise  or  fall  the  wages  changed  6J  per 
cent,  up  or  down,  so  that  it  was  quite  well  understood 
between  us  that  above  the  minimum  where  the  prices 
were  rising  or  falling  above  7s.  5d.  level  out  of  every 


Id    the  mine  owner  got  IJd.     Th»t  wo*  a  quite  well 
midcrstnod  principle,  I  think  you  will  agree. 

-l.'i-l.  \\  e  no\cr  ugrood  it  wa*  a  fnir  principle? — 
Pardon  mo.  I  think  ymi  ilid  agroe  it  wa»  n  fnir 
principle.  In  I'JOO  our  agreement  won  that  tho  rela- 
tion hetwcen  wages  and  prices  in  tho  past  had  boon 
equitable. 

21,7,  That  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  olauao 

of   1909. 

21.776.  I  know  it  is.     Kveiy  time  an  agreement  wa» 
forced  on  us  wo  accepted  it  in  order  to  avoid  strikes. 
We  need  not  go  into  that  at  the  present  time.       It 
is  perfectly  true  4d.   increase  in  the  actual  realised 
value  of  the  coal  wo  got  6J   per  cent.,  which  we  be- 
lieved  meant  2Jd.? — You   use  tho   word   "  believed." 
Part  of   our  scheme  is  instead  of  letting  you   have 
the   opportunity   of   saying  you   believe  you    will    bo 
able  to  say  you   know.     Nine-tenths  of   the   difficul- 
ties that  have  cropped  up  in  my  knowledge  have  been 
because  you  have  used  the  word  "  believe."      In  some 
oases  you  have  not  believed.     I  want  to  put  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  you  do  know  in  the  future — both  sides 
know — what  the  collective  cost  is  as  well  as  the  col- 
lective average  selling  prices.     To   my   mind  that  is 
a  much  more  important  part  of  the  scheme  ithan  any 
detailed   arrangement   of   how   the  wages   are   to   be 
regulated.        We    propose — to   make    myself    a    little 
clearer,   perhaps — in  order   to   arrive  at   this  system 
to  table  the  actual  collective  cost  of  production  every 
three    months    and    the   collective    selling    price,    so 
that  both  sides  would  have  them  before  them  or  any 
arbiter  they  ultimately  decided  upon,  instead  of  being 
in  the  dark,  and  in  point  of  fact,  generally  speaking, 
both  sides  were   in  the   dark    about   collective  costs. 
Instead  of  having  only  one  figure  before  them  they 
would   have  both   figures :    the  average  selling   price 
and  the  average  cost  of  production.      That  is  really, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  main  things  in  the  scheme 
we  are  suggesting;  that  will  do  more  to  prevent  mis- 
understandings ;  that  will  do  more  to  make  a  settle- 
ment of  the  wage  question  easier  than  anything  else. 
The  mere  words  of  the  scheme  are  secondary  to  the 
putting  you  in   the  position,   and   everybody   in  the 
position   who  is  dealing  with  the  wages  question  of 
knowing  the  real  facts  of  the  position. 

21.777.  I   want   to   put   it  to  you  the   reason   why 
people  work  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  work  as  to  get 
wages    to   keep    them ;    consequently    in    any    wages 
scheme    that   could    be    jointly    accepted    you    would 
require  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to   keep   an   average   man   and   his   family? — I 
agree  to  that  proposition. 

21.778.  I    put    it    to    you    if    you    have    9    or    1C 
different  districts,  with    a  different   minimum   wage 
settled  in  each  district,  because  of  the  nature  and  best 
practice   of   the    district   you    might    have,   say,   10s. 
a  day  settled  in  one  district  and  7s.   a  day  settled 
in  another  district  for  a  miner's  wages  each  of  whom 
is  doing  exactly  the  same  work  for  the  same  number 
of  hours.     Could  you  justify  that? — That  is  not  whs.t 
would  be   the  effect  of   the   suggestion   I   am   trying 
to  make  clear  to  you.     Assuming  you  took  the  rates 
that   were   fixed  in   1912   all  over  the  country,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  add  100  per  cent,  to  them 
and  call  that  the  minimum  wage  for  the  next  year 
or  two,  that  keeps  the  relation  between  the  district 
more  or  less  tho  same ;  the  different  wages  that  are 
paid   to  the  different  classes  of  men  in  the  district 
would  remain  in  the  same   relation  to  one  another, 
and  you  would  have  the  minimum  upset. 

21.779.  Are   you  aware    the   minimum    wage    fixed 
by  the  Chairman — you  say  you  take  them  all  standard 
now  and  you  might  add   100  per  cent.,  or  whatever 
percentage    it    is — are    you    aware    they   range    from 
3s.  3d.   per  day  up  to  7s.   3d.   per  day  and  that  in 
some  districts  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  Chair- 
man was  7s.  3d.  and  others  5s.  6d.?     Ours  is  5s.  lOd. 
in   Scotland.      Some   districts   are   as  low   as   3s.   4d. 
and  3s.  6d.     Do  you  think  it  is  just  and  equitable  to 
continue    a   system   in   which   one   man    in   one   part 
of  a    district   is   making   3s.    6d.    a   day   or   100   per 
cent,  on  that,  7s.  a  day  against  another  man's  log.? 
— I  want  to  bring  you  to  this  position  for  a  moment. 
I    saw   you   speaking    to   Mr.    Herbert    Smith    beside 
you.     I    think   his   rate   is  7s.   6d. 
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21.780.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :   7s.  3d.  ?— Against  what 
you    call   5s.   lOd.      My    answer   to   that  is   they    do 
not  apply  to  the  same  type  of  man. 

21.781.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   But  they  do?— No,   1 
do  not  think  they  do. 

21.782.  They  are  colliers  and  machine  fillers? — We 
had  all  these  things  very  well   thrashed   out  at  the 
minimum    wage    time.      In    Scotland    the    system    is 
quite   different   to   the   system   in   Yorkshire.     There 
are  comparatively  few   men  on  the   7s.   6d.   hasis  in 
Yorkshire,  whereas  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
of   the  men  on  the  5s.    lOd.   basis   in   Scotland,  atirt 
of  the  men  who  are  on  the  5s.    lOd.  basis  there   is 
just   about   the   same    proportion  in   tact   who   earn 
wages  conformable  to  the  same  ty,pe  in  Mr.   Smith's 
district.     There  were  plenty  of  men  who  earn  wages 
on  the  5s.   lOd.  basis.     It  is  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country. 

21.783.  Mr.    Robert.    Smillie:   Might    I    put    it    to 
you   that  under  the  Scottish   chairman's   finding   no 
man,   no  matter  how  skilled1  he  might  be,  can  earn 
more    than   5s.     lOd.      If    the    chairman's    award    is 
carried  out,  5s.  lOd.  is  the  highest  amount  he  comes 
up   to.     In   Mr.    Smith's  district   7s.   3d.  is   what  a 
skilled  coal   getter   can   get.      Mr.   Smith    and   I    do 
not    agree  with    you.      They    are    the   same    kind    of 
men;    they    are    coal    getters    at  the    face,    machine 
fillers   at    the    coal    face — all    those    come    under    the 
7s.  3d.     Take   the   case   of   Yorkshire  and    Somersojt 
or  Yorkshire  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  or  take  South 
Wales  and    the   Forest    of    Dean,    within    a    stone's 
throw  of   one    another — there    is    a    difference    there 
of   3s.   6d.    a   day   between   the   minimum   wage  fixed 
for   the   Forest  of    Dean   and   the   Somerset   miners 
and  the  South  Wales  miners.     I   ask  you   if  that   is 
just  and  equitable,   if  it  is  true  that  the  wages  aro 
paid  to  the  men  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live? — 
My  contention  will  prove  to  be  absolutely  right  wh^n 
you  refer  to  the  average  wage  per  person  employed 
below  ground.     You  will  find  that  the-  average  wage 
per   person    employed    below    ground    does    not   differ 
in  the  districts  to  anything  like  the  proportion  that 
you    are   putting    forward   now.     The   average    wage 
to  the  person  employed  below   ground   is  the  better 
reference. 

21.784.  You  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  Chairman 
to  fix  the  average  wages  per  person  employed  below 
ground? — No.     But  I  prove  that  what  I  am  saying  to 
you  is  right  in  fact  by  referring  to  the  average  wage 
per  person  employed   below  ground.     I  know   if  you 
take  Mr.  Dickinson's  figures  at  the  present  moment 
for  those  collieries  that  he  put  in,  the  average  wage 
per  person  employed  below  ground  does  not  differ  in 
anything  like  the  proportion  that  you  would  be  led  to 
believe  if  the  wages  were  in  the  proportion  of  7s.  6d 
and  5s.  lOd. 

21.785.  That  is  perfectly  true,  because  in  Scotland 
the  boys  enter  the  mine  at  a  higher  wage  than   in 
other  districts;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  fixing 
the  miners'  wages? — It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

21.786.  On  your  scheme  would  you   fix  the  miners' 
wages,  the  hewers'  wages,  and  the  men  who  work  at 
the  face  at  7s.  6d.  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  14s. 
in   another? — I   put  it  to   you   that,    as   a   practical 
manager    going    from   one   district   to    another,    you 
cannot  compare  any  particular  name  of  any  particu- 
lar person. 

21.787.  Will  you  say  Yes  or  No  to  that  question: 
are  you  prepared  to  fix  it  at  7s.  6d.  in  one  mining 
district  and  15s.  in  another?     Is  that  what  you  mean 
by  fixing  the  minimum  wage  in  a  district? — What  I 
mean  by  fixing  the  minimum  wage  in  a  district  is, 
taking  a  date  where  it  is  fixed  in  1912,  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  uniform  percentage  on  to  that. 

21.788.  You  will   not  answer  straight  to  my  ques- 
tion.    You  fix  3s.  3d.?— Where  is  that? 

21.789.  Take  Somerset,  or  take  Scotland,   5s.   lOd. 
What  you  mean  is  to  take  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Chair- 
man  in   that  district? — I  have   Somerset   now.      He 
calls  it  a  brancher.     I  do  not  know  what  a  brancher 
is. 

Chairman:    Sir  Richard  will  tell  us. 

21.790.  Sir   'Richard  Redmayne :    A   brancher  is   a 
man  who  takes  a  branch. 

Witness :  He  is  the  3s.  W. 


21.791.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Have  you  the  list  for 
Somerset  of  the  highest  wage  men? — 3s.   5d.   plus   a 
percentage  at  that  date.     There  is  25  per  cent,   on 
to    that.     That    would    be    another    shilling    roughly. 
One  has  to  read  the  whole  book  to  be  sure  what  one 
is  talking  about. 

21.792.  25    per    cent,    on    3s.    5d.    would    not    be    a 
shilling? — It  is  something  approaching  it;  it  is  lid. 
That  just  shows  how  difficult  it  would  be. 

21.793.  That  makes  it  4s.  3d.     Are  you  prepared  to 
fix  the  wage  at  4s.  3d.  and  then  say  that  you  would 
add  100  per  cent.?     That  would  be  8s.  4d.  in  Somer- 
set, while  in  Yorkshire,  if  you  fix  it  at  7s.  3d.   plus 
7s.  3d.,  it  would  be  14s.  6d.     Is  there  any  justifica- 
tion for  fixing  8s.  4d.  in  one  district  and  14s.  6d.  in 
another? — There  may   be  some  very  good   reason.     I 
do  not  know  the  customs  in  that  district.     I  should 
say  there  is  probably  some  compensating  advantage  in 
some  way  that  I  do  not  understand. 

21.794.  The   principle   is  that   you    would    be   pre- 
pared  in  fixing  the  minimum   wage  to  fix   the  wage 
that  was  agreed  to  by  the  various  Chairmen   in  the 
different  districts,  and  you  would  add  100  per  cent., 
or  whatever  else  was  necessary,  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living.     If  it  was   100  per  cent,  added  I  say 
that   that   would   mean    14s.    6d.    in   Yorkshire   for   a 
miner  at  the  face  or  a  machine  man  at  the  face,  but 
it   would   only   be   8s.    4d.    in   Bristol.        TJmt   is   the 
position.     It  would  be  lls.  8d.  in  Scotland  as  against 
14s.  6d.   in  Yorkshire  and   15s.   in   South  Wales  and 
8s.   4d.   in   Somerset? — And  the   average  itself  would 
come  out  per  person  employed  much  about  the  same. 

21.795.  That   does   not   matter. — That    is   where    I 
disagree  with  you  entirely;   it   does  matter  a  great 
deal. 

21.796.  Your   position   is  that  you   would  take   the 
wage  fixed  by  a  neutral  Chairman  at  a  certain  period, 
and  you  would  add  whatever  you  thought  was  neces- 
sary to   bring   it  up   to   the  present   position? — Not 
by  a  neutral   Chairman,   but  by  some   pretty  strong 
body  which  could  fix  the  minimum  according  to  the 
other  trades.     Keep   that  in  your  mind. 

21.797.  We  have  it  that  tho  wages  in  the  coal  trade 
are  not  to  bo  fixed  by  the  Board? — I  am  not  reading 
into  this  any  more  than   No.    1   in   Lord  Gainford's 
proof:    "  A  minimum  or  standard  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  to  each  class  of  workman  in  that  district,  and 
which   for  thp  protection  of  the  consumer  should   be 
fixed  by  machinery  to  be  set  up  in  conformity  with 
the  proposals  of  the  National  Industrial  Council." 

21.798.  That  was  not  proposing  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  British  mine  workers,  was  it,  and 
the  British  mine  owners? — It  is  proposed  to  fix  the 
minimum   by  that   body. 

21.799.  By  what  body? — By  some  independent  body 
— independent  of  you  and  independent  of  us. 

21.800.  Wo  need  not  go  any  further,  if  that  is  the 
proposal.      Then   when   you   fix   the  minimum   wage, 
what  happens? — Then  the  rises  above  that  should  be 
fixed  between  you   and  us. 

21.801.  The  rises  are   to  be  so   much   if  there  are 
profits  made;  so  much  would  go  to  the  workman  and 
so  much  to  the  employer? — Yes. 

21.802.  Supposing  a  district  was  making  losses  all 
the  time  and  other  districts  more  favourably  situated 
were    making    profits,    the    miners    in    the    districts 
which  were  doing  well  might  be  getting  5,   10  or  20 
per   cent,    in   their   dividend,    but   the  other   minors 
in    the   othor   districts   would    get   nothing.     Is    that 
<vhat  you  want  the  Miners'  Federation  to  take  up? — 
No,    that   would   not   be   the   position,    and    it  would 
not  have  been  in  the.  past  the  position.     It  is  astound- 
ing how  the  districts  re-act  on  one  another  in  a  free 
market.       The     profits    in    one     district     have     not 
materially  differed  from  the  profits  in  another. 

21.803.  But  that   is  what  you   propose,   that  each 
district  should  hang  on  its  own  trade,  and  the  wn^os 
should    go    up    and    down    according    to    the    profits 
gained   in   the  particular  district? — I  think   in  pr.n<>- 
tice  you   would   find  that  it  would   work  very   much 
as  it  has  in  the  past. 

21.804.  You    mean   the   wages  of  the   miners  to   be 
regulated    according;   to    the    profits   earned    in    their 
particular  districts? — That  is  our  proposition. 
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L' 1,^05.  Would  you  mako  any  provision  in  the  event, 
of  I  In1  poorer  districts  not  making  any  profit,  and 
not.  firing  able  to  give  any  increase,  while  the  others 
g  were.  Would  you  nelp  the  poorer  ddstriotsP — I  would 
wait,  until  that  difficulty  arose.  I  do  not  think  in 
a  free  market  it  would  arise. 

Chairman:  Now  I  think  Sir  Leo  wishes  to  ask  a 
question. 

Sir  L.  Chlozza  Money:  No,  not  now,  sir:  my  ques- 
tion has  l«x'ti  sufficiently  covered  by  the  concluding 
questions. 

21.806.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   Might  we  first  take  this 
minimum    wage   that   you    have    been    dealing    with? 
DD  you   think   that   any   good   purpose   is   served    in 
th     present    situation    by    going    back    precisely    <n 
what  was  done  in  fixing  the  minimum  wage  in  15)12? 
— I  do  not.     I  think  it  is  much  better  to  stick  to  the 
work  that  was  done  in  the  interests  of  both  sides. 

21.807.  I   suppose   that,    at  the   present   time,   the 
minimum    wage   that   would   be   fixed   would   be   fixed 
in  tho  light  of  existing  circumstances? — Yes. 

21.808.  There   would   be   a   review   of   the   existing 
conditions  ? — Yes. 

21.809.  And  within  that  review  the  minimum  wage 
of    the    mining    industry    would    bo    fixed    in    some 
relation  to  the  minimum  wages  fixed  in  other  indus- 
tries?—Yes. 

21.810.  You  do  not  take  the  view,  do  you,  that  the 
minimum   wage   that   would   be   fixed   in   the   mining 
industry  would  be  precisely  the  same  minimum  wage 
as  would  be  fixed  in  the  other  industries? — No. 

21.811.  Would  you  have  before  you  this,  that  the 
tribunal    would    take    into    account   any   special    con- 
ditions that   appertained   in  the  mining  industry? — 
Yes. 

21.812.  And   would   reflect  these  conditions   in  the 
minimum    wage    that    was    fixed    in    the    mining    in- 
dustry?— That  would   be  my  hope. 

21.813.  Would  they  have  regard  to  past  wages  that 
bad   been   ruling  in   the  mining  industry? — Yes. 

21.814.  Would  you  say  that  side  by  side  with  that, 
they  would  have  regard  to  the  existing  standard  of 
living? — Yes. 

21.815.  The     object     being     to     maintain     a     fair 
standard   of   living? — Yes. 

21.816.  You  seem  to  be  in  some  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Smillie  as  to  how  this  minimum  wage  would  be  fixed 
and    what   would    be   the   machinery   under   which   it 
would  be  fixed.     Has  it  not  been  suggested  that  the 
machinery  would  be  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament? — 
Yes. 

21.817.  And   that  the  machinery   within   that   Act 
of  Parliament  would  fix  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
mining  industry  and   for  all  the  other  industries? — 
That   is  what   we  had   in   our  minds. 

21.818.  Why  do  you  take  the  view  that  the  mini- 
mum   wage   in   the   mining   industry     must     bear     a 
definite  relation  to  the  minimum   wage  in  other  in- 
dustries?— Because   the   minimum    wage    has   a   very 
important   bearing  on  the  price  oi  coal  in  ordinary 
times,   and   if  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  too  high, 
it  re-acts   on  the   whole   country   as   well   as  on  our 
own  industry. 

21.819.  You  cannot,  in  short,  put  a  miner's  wage 
in   a   privileged   position? — That   is   my   opinion. 

21.820.  It  must  be  more  or  less  closely  related  to 
the  wages  in  other  industries? — I  think  so. 

21.821.  Is   that   due   to   the   fact  that   these  other 
industries  are  dependent  on  the  mining  industry? — 
Yes. 

21.822.  And   if  the   wages   in   the  mining   industry 
are   fixed   too    high,    that    position    must    re-act   pre- 
judicially on  the  other  industries? — Yes.     You  draw 
an   immense   number  of   people   into   the   industry   if 
the  output  of  coal  could   be  absorbed.     You   get  an 
upset  of  balance,  which  is  bad  for  everybody. 

21.823.  Would    it   be   your  view   that,   in   the   long 
run,   that  would   permanently  injure  the  mining  in- 
dustry  itself? — That  is   my  opinion. 

21.824.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  real 
interests  of  the  miners  are  bound  up  with,  and  their 
wage  fixed  out  of  correspondence  with,  the  wages  in 
other  industries? — It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  advice 
to  the  opposite  party,  but  that  is  really  and  truly  my 
opinion. 


•JI,H'J5.  In  ilm  pant  whoro  wngiw  havo  boon  dealt 
Hith  in  districts  it  has  fr««|iiriilly  happened,  ha*  it 
not,  that  tb<>rii  miiy  bo  u  movement  in  reipeot  of 
wages  in  one  district  without  imme(liiit..|y  bringing 
about  a  movement  in  another  dint.rict? — Yes,  without 
immediately  doing  it,  though  it  in  Holdom  vory  long 
before  it  does. 

21.826.  In  tho  long  run  tho  wage*  in  tho  different 
districts  approximate  to  one  another? — Yea. 

21.827.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  earnings  per  person 
employed     in     tho     different     districts     wonderfully 
approximate  to  each  other? — Yes. 

21.828.  It   was  suggested   to  you   that   under   tho 
scheme  which  was  proposed  by  the  owners,  what  they 
had  in  view  was  really  to  form  a  controlling  syndi- 
cate?— It   was  suggested,   but   nothing   is   more  con- 
trary to  tho  fact. 

21.829.  Would   the   industry   rest   on    the   ordinary 
economic  basis  within  tho  scheme? — Yes,  the  scheme 
is  specially  designed  so  as  to  make  no  alteration  to 
the  principle  of  free  competition  between  individuals 
and  districts. 

21.830.  I  take  it  that  you  look  upon  it  as  essential 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  that  there  should  be  free  com- 
petition?— I  do. 

21.831.  And  that  the  commodity  should  be  sold  at 
the  price  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  market  upon 
the  basis  of  open  competition? — Yes. 

21.832.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  scheme  of 
the  owners  is  a  special  profit-sharing  scheme.     Does  it 
in  principle  really  go  further  than  tho  principles  that 
have  been  accepted  in  the  past? — Except  in  bringing 
in  the  element  of  cost,  as  well  as  the  element  of  selling 
price? — No.     In  fact  the  wages  you  and  I  are  familiar 
with   in    Scotland   have   been   regulated   very   closely 
indeed  by  profits  in  the  past. 

21.833.  The  sliding  scales  which  have  operated  in 
the  past  have  in  reality  been  profit-sharing  schemes? 
— Yes. 

21.834.  The  difference  in  the  past  was  this,  was  it 
not.  that  the  price  alone  was  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  financial  ability  of  the  industry? — Yes. 

21.835.  And  that  as  the  price  moved  up,  the  wages 
moved  up  in  definite  correspondence? — Yes. 

21.836.  Would  you  not  say  that  in  reality  that  was 
a  profit-sharing  scheme? — I  think  it  was. 

21.837.  You  agree,  I  think,  that  the  difficulty  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past  has  been  that  the  workmen 
have  said  that  prices  alone  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
determining  factor? — Yes. 

21.838.  Have  the  owners  realised  that  that  was  a 
difficulty  that  they  should  try  to  meet? — Yes. 

21.839.  Is  this  scheme  which  is  put  forward  an  effort 
to  meet  that  difficulty? — It  is. 

21.840.  It  goes  so  far,  does  it  not,  as  to  be  a  serious 
attempt  to  give  the  men  a  real  interest  in  the  finan- 
cial results  of  the  industry? — Yes,  an'd  especially  it 
gives  them  an  interest  to  try  to  help   us  to  reduce 
costs,  because  they  would  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduc- 
tion. 

21.841.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  increased  the  volume 
of   production,    or   if   they   and   the  owners  together 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  they,  equally  with  the 
owners,  are  interested  in  the  whole  margin  between 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  realised  price? — Yes. 

21.842.  So  that  the  two  sides  stand  upon  an  iden- 
tical basis  as   far   as  advantage   or   disadvantage   is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

21.843.  It  is  proposed,   is  it  not,  to  give  the  men 
a  minimum  wage?—  Vos. 

21.844.  We  have  been  dealing  with  the  adjustment 
of  that  minimum  wage,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  deal 
with    now    is    that    the    men    stand    upon   a    definite 
minimum    wage? — Yes. 

21.845.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  that  minimum 
wage  would  be  the  subject,   let  me  say,  of  constant 
change  ? — No. 

21.846.  What   would   be   your   view   about   that?— 
I  would  say  until  material  reduction  in  the  price  of 
commodities  generally  takes  place,  the  cost  of  living, 
the  wages  would  have  to  be  maintained,  but  how  long 
we  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  present  high  price 
of  coal  I  do  not  know.     So  long  as  the  minimum  wage 
is  in  accordance  with  the  general  cost  of  living,   in 
my  opinion,  the  minimum  should  not  be  altered. 
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21.847.  Would  it  not  be  likely  to  work  out  in  this 
way,    that  the  likelihood   of  change  would   be   very 
little   if   the  minimum   wage  were  fixed   in   relation 
to    the   minimum    wage   of    all  other    industries ?— I 
think  the  chance  of  change  would  be  reduced,  that  is, 
if  the  minimum  wage  always  became  a  broad  national 
question. 

21.848.  The   chance   of    change    in    that   minimum 
wage  of  a  downward  character  would  not  be  great? 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  speculation,  because  the 

minimum   wage   fixes   the  cost  of   production   in  all 
articles,  and  if  it  is  fixed  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
world's  market  would  swallow,  it  would  have  to  come 
down. 

21.849.  On  the  one  hand,  we  fix  the  minimum  wage 
for  the  men  so  as  to  give  them  an  assurance  that 
their  wages  would  give  them  a  fair  standard  of  liv- 
ing?—Yes. 

21.850.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
owners   should  have   a   minimum    return   on   capital 
or  profit  earned  for  redemption  of  their  capital? — 
Yes. 

21.851.  Do  you  regard  it  as  only  fair  that  if  the 
men   are   assured  of   a  minimum   wage,    the  owners 
ought  to  he  assured  of  a  minimum  profit? — I   think 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  parties,  because  if  the 
owners  do  not  get  profits,  the  industry  would  die. 

21.852.  Do  you  think  it  is  really,  in  the  long  run, 
in  the  interests  of  the  men  themselves  to  cut  down 
the  profit  on  the  industry  too  much? — No,  I  do  not. 

21.853.  If  a  fair  interest  is  given  to  the  industry, 
does  that  not  mean  that  more  money  is  thrown  back 
into  the  industry? — Yes,  and  it  accelerates  develop- 
ment, which  at  the  present  moment  is  very  necessary 
indeed. 

21.854.  The  money  is  put  into  the  industry  again 
in    capital    expenditure   securing    development,    and 
that  broadens  the  basis  of  employment? — Yes. 

21.855.  And    ultimately    the    workmen    themselves 
are  benefited  by  that? — Yes. 

21.856.  It  was  suggested  in  criticism  of  a  previous 
witness    that   if    a   minimum   wage  was    paid    for    a 
time  when  it  was  not  justified  by  the  profits  which 
were  earned,  the  men  would  object  to  what  was  called' 
a  drag  upon  their  wages  until  they  had  made  good 
to  the  employer  the  minimum  profit  that  he  was  to 
get.     Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  such   diffi- 
culty?—No. 

21.857.  In  practice? — No,  that  has  always  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

21.858.  It  is  not  a  new  principle  altogether? — Not 
at  all. 

21.859.  We  have  known   about  the   application   of 
this  principle  certainly  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

21.860.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  applied 
in  other  districts  of  the  country  or  not,  but  in  Soot- 
land  I  think  you  are  familiar  with  an  arrangement 
that    was   made  .some    years    ago    under    which    this 
principle   was   put    into  operation;   is   that   so? — Do 
you  mean  just  before  the  war? 

21.861.  It  was  some  time  before  the  war? — It  has 
always    been    in    operation.     In   every    sliding   scale 
we  have  it,  it  has  been  in  operation  because  the  price 
above  which    a  rise    was  to    take   place  was    always 
considerably  above  the  average  price  of  the  depressed 
periods;  therefore,  we  always  had  a  very  short  time, 
but  sufficient  time,  to   make  up   shorts,  so  to  speak, 
before  the  advance  in  wages  took  place. 

21.862.  In  fact  it  was  a  piinoiple  that  was  acknow- 
ledged  by    the   workmen's    representatives    as    being 
quite  fair? — I  think  it  was  quite  well  understood  by 
both  sides. 

21.863.  There  might  have  been  room  for  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  the  making  up  period  should 
be?-Yes. 

21.864.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  should 
be  a  making  up  period? — Yes. 

21.865.  Under  this  scheme  that  is  proposed  by  the 
owners    there   would    be   no    difficulty   whatever    in 
ascertaining  what  should  be  the  period  of  the  drag 
upon    the    wage? — T    do    not    see    any    difficulty    in 
practice. 

21.866.  Would  not  the   position   be  this  under  the 
scheme,    that  all   the   cards  would  be  on   the   table? 
—Yes. 

21.867.  And   that   the  position  would    >>o   definitely 
disclosed  to  the  workmen's  representatives? — Yes. 


21.868.  And  they   would   be  able  to   determine   tho 
exact  amount  of  money  which  had  to  be  made  up  to 
the    owners,    and   would   fix   the    period   of   drag    in 
relation  to  that  amount  of  money? — Yes. 

21.869.  So  that  any  difficulty  that  the  workmen  in 
accepting  that  principle  in  the  past  might  have  had 
would  have  been  overcome  in  the  arrangement  with 
the  owners? — Yes. 

21.870.  Some  questions  were  put  to  you   as  to  how 
you  would  get  the  tribunal  that  should  fix  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  mining  industry  and  for  the  other 
industries.     May  I  take  it  that  all  you  want  in  this 
matter   is   to   secure    impartiality    and   independence 
of  judgment? — Yes. 

21.871.  May  I   take  it  that  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  position 
of  actually  giving  a  decision  parties  who  were  directly 
interested  in  the  matter? — Yes,   as  far   as  the  mini- 
mum wage  goes  I  think  so. 

21.872.  These  parties  might    give    as  much   advice 
as   possible  on   the    particular  questions? — Yes,   they 
must  be  heard,  of  course. 

21.873.  But    I    take    it    that    what    would    be    a 
desideratum    would    be   that   the   tribunal    would    be 
composed   of   impartial   and  independent  men   as  far 
as  we  could  get  them? — Yes. 

21.874.  As  you  have  indicated   before,   it  is  really 
the  man  that  is  the  essential  thing  in  dealing  with 
an  important  qiiestion  of  this  kind? — Yes. 

21.875.  And  havkig  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions   involved   we   would   want  in   this   case  the 
biggest   man    and   the   best   informed    man   that   the 
country  could  give? — Most  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  biggest  ";  do  you  mean  biggest  in  build? 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  No,  the  biggest  in  idea,  in  con- 
ception and  in  grasp. 

21.876.  It   was   put  to   you   in   dealing   with   these 
questions  of  the  minimum  that  what  you  had  in  view 
was  so  low  a  wage  as  was  previously  in  operation,  let 
us  say  in  Scotland,  of  5s.   lOd.  to  the  hewer;  but  I 
take  it  you  are  not  making  any  suggestion  of  that 
sort  in  the  present  situation? — No. 

21.877.  May  I  take  it  that  you  wish  for  a  minimum 
wage  to  be  established  ? — Yes  ;  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  the  higher  the  minimum  wage  was  fixed  at  the 
better  we  as  coalowners  would  be  pleased. 

21.878.  And  you  want  it  determined  in  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances? — Yes. 

21.879.  Dealing  with  the  owners'   scheme  I  think 
this   was   also  suggested,   that  the  scheme   protected 
the  consumer  against  the  miner,  but  did  not  protect 
the   consumer   against   the   coal-owner ;    is   there   any 
foundation  in  fact  for  that  suggestion? — None  what- 
ever. 

21.880.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  coal-owners  and 
the   miners   are  going  to   be   absolutely   in   the  same 
boat  in  the  working  out  of  the  scheme  as  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned? — Yes.     I  should  have  liked  to 
make  it  clear   when   I   was   speaking   to   Mr.    Smillie 
that  in  the  periods  of  depression,  when  the  minimum 
is    operating,    any    reduction    in    cost    owing    to    the 
joint  efforts  of  owners  and  miners  would  certainly  go 
to  the  consumer. 

21.881.  How  would  you  bring  that  about?     Would 
that  be  brought  about  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
supply  and  demand? — Yes.. 

21.882.  That    is    to    say,    free    competition    in    the 
market  would  secure  that  the  consumer  was  getting 
the  best  terms? — Yes. 

21.883.  At   any   given  time? — Yes,   that   is  one  of 
the  fundamental   arguments,  of  course.     As  you   are 
aware,   few  districts  have  had   collective  costs  as   we 
have  had ;   and  in  making  these  statements  that  the 
price  falls  in  the  worst  month,  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  cycle,  to  the  cost  is  not  theory ;  it  is  fact. 

21.884.  Now  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  scheme 
proposed    by  the   owners   did   not  give  the  workmen 
any   improved   status;   do  you   hold   that   view? — No, 
I  do  not ;  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

21.885.  Would    you   give    us    your    views    on   that? 
Does  it  not  propose  to  give  the  men  a  very  real  place 
in  the  industry?— That  is  the  intention  to  strengthen 
their  position,   in  tho   future.       The  mining  depart- 
ment has  never  been  referred  to  by  anybody  that   I 
have   heard ;    at   any    rate   I    must   have   missed   the 
questions.     But   that   is  a  very  distinct  part  of  our 
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M'heii.e.  .iii.l  that  Mining  l>e|iai-|meni  uoiild  be  tilt) 
re,  ipicnt  i,i'  all  th»  ini.'Mnation  as  to  costs,  selling 
p: ices  ami  so  on;  and  the  Mining  Department  \\onl.l 
:i.s  p. HI  ui1  its  organisation  a  strong  Advisory 
Council  <>n  which  i  ho  best  brnins  of  the  industry  both 
(in  tin1  employe!^'  nl,'  :it»l  the.  u  orli  iiKMi  's  side  would 
liv  a,  ther  with  men,  as  wo  put  it,  who  are 

iiiiiini'Tit  in  In  ant  ln's  of  science  connected  with  the 
industry  liy  that,  I  mean  men,  both  employers  and 
employ,  1 1  1,0  instance,  in  the  steel  trade,  who  are 
much  interested  in  ih,1  production  and  closely 
.,|l,,'.(i  i,,  us — u  ml  wo  think  the  mining  department 
— that,  of  course,  would  include  metalliferous  mining, 
iron  ni-f  mining  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  we  think  it 
uoiild  1»  a  big  step  in  the  progress  of  the  industries 
connected  with  mining  that  such  a  department  should 
iraied  with  such  a  strong  Advisory  Council, 
which  would  practically  he  the  advisers  on  all  the 
main  policy  conducting  the  industry. 

91,886  So  that,  on  that  Mining  Council  you  would 
ha\e  the  leaders  of  the  miners,  ond  you  would  have 
the  leaders  of  the  owners? — Yes. 

21.887.  Who   would   also   have,    I   take   it,   working 
along  with  them,  men  of  eminence  who  were  regarded 

,,'ing     likely   to   assist   in   the   working     of     the 
Council? — Yes. 

21.888.  Coming  closer    to     the    individual  colliery 
position,  does  not  the  scheme  of  the  owners  propose 
to  very  materially  increase  the  status  of  the  miners? 

, — That   is   the  intention. 

21.889.  Is  it  right  to  say  that  at  the  present  time, 
or  say  in  pre-war  days,  that  he  had  not  a  very  real 
say  in  the  industry? — I  think  they  had. 

21.890.  Take,   for  example,  the  question  of  wages; 
on  the  Conciliation  Boards,  have  not  the  owners  and 
the  workmen  sat  down  together  on  an  equal  footing 
with    others    to    discuss    questions    of    wages? — They 
have. 

21.891.  They   have,    in    more   eases   than   otherwise, 
adjusted   wages  difficulties   with   each   other? — Yes. 

21.892.  They    have   frequently    agreed     on     general 
advances  and  general  reductions  of  wages? — -Yes. 

21.893.  Would    you    say    that   there    was    anything 
more  important  to  the  industry  that  the  men  could 
be  asked  to  deal  with  than  a  discussion  of  these  wages 
questions? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

21.894.  Has  that  machinery  been  going  on  in  the 
industry    for    a    long   time? — Yes,    in    Scotland    since 
1902. 

21.895.  Now,    coming    to    the    other    parts    of    the 
machinery,  have  the  men  not  been  co-operating  with 
the  owners  on  district  committees  for  some  time? — 
Yes,    disputes    committees    and    the    like. 

21.896.  It  has  been  the  custom,  has  it  not,  to  bring 
the    men    in    connection     with    these    disputes     com- 
mittees to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  decision  of  them? 
—Yes,   in    Scotland,   certainly. 

21.897.  Would  you  say  that  the  feeling  that  existed 
between  the  owners  and  the  men  on  these  committees 
was  good? — Before  the  war,  certainly. 

21.898.  And    that   the    parties    sat    down    with    an 
earnest   desire    to   be   helpful   to  ono   another    in  the 
light  of  the  difficulties  presented? — Yes. 

21.899.  When   it  comes   to    the  question    of   status, 
on  the  scheme  suggested  by  the  owners  what  is  pro- 
prosed   is  this,    is  it  not,  that  pit  committees  should 
be    established     which    would    be    advisory    in    their 
character:-     Would  it  be  your  view  that  there  would 
!>,•    considerable    freedom    of    discussion     allowed    on 
these  pit  committees? — I  think  so. 

21.900.  Would   the  men  bo  permitted   to   bring  up 
before    them    any    question    that    they    felt    was    of 
interest   to  them? — I  think  so. 

21.901.  Would    the    only    limitation    to    discussion 
that  would  take  place  be"  this,   that  they  would  not 
be    able   to    exercise    any    authoritative    decision    in 
the  conduct  of  the  mine? — No,   they  would  not 

21.902.  Is    it  your   view  that,    short    of    that,    the 
scheme  is   intended    to   give   as  Targe    an    amount  of 
co-operation   as  is  possible? — I   think  so. 

21.903.  To  secure  as  large   an  amount  of  co-opera- 
tion  as  is  possible  ?-— Yes. 

21.904.  You  have  had  a   good  deal  of  experience  of 
the    working    of    pit  ,  committees,   have   you    not? — T 
have. 

21 .905.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  how  they  worked 
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out,   in  your  i-\pi-i  n-m  .•:- — It  M  about  20  year*  lince 
I    had    tin-    lir-i     propi'ily    ...nMit.i 

That  wan  at  the  I'ican  Colliery,  and  tii.-i,-  it  w*« 
very  successful.  OIK-  of  the  fundamental  part*  of 
the.  agreement  by  which  wo  constituted  tin-  pit  >  om 
mittees  was  that  either  party  could  cull  .1  meeting, 
lull,  in  calling  a  meeting  they  niimt  state,  tho  subject 
for  disciiiwion  at  that  meeting,  and  no  other  xuhje<-t 
was  discussed.  There  was  no  restriction  a*  to  what 
subjects  should  bo  brought  up  at  the  meeting  beyond 
the  fact  that  it,  must  be  stated  in  the  notice,  culling 
the  meeting  by  either  party. 

21,906.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  advisable  thing  in 
connection  with  pit  committees? — I  do.  I  am  v;  TV 
strong  on  that  from  practical  experience. 

'Jl.ii  17.  That  is  to  say,  that  before  a  meeting  is 
held  there  should  be  advice  given  as  to  the  subjects 
to  bo  dealt  with?— Ye«. 

21.908.  Do  you  think  that  is  advisable  in  the  work- 
ing of  a  committee? — Yes. 

21.909.  I   understand  that  on   both   sides  it  would 
be  given? — -Yes,  like  the  letter  asking  for  a  meeting 
states  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at  that  meeting  in 
an  ordinary  businesslike  way. 

21.910.  Sir   Arthur  JJuckham:    The   owner   has   to 
say  it   as   well? — Yes. 

21.911.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:    When  an  owner  wished 
to  raise  a  question  at  a  pit  committee  he  would  give 
the  same  notice  as  would  be  required  from  the  other 
side? — Yes;  that   has   been   tho   practice  at  my  par- 
ticular colliery  for  over  20  years,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say    that    for   15   years  after   it   started   we   did    not 
have  a   single   idle   day. 

21.912.  80  that   you   see   no   reason   why   these   pit 
committees   should   not  work    satisfactorily  on   a   co- 
operative basis? — No,  I  do  not,  so  long  as  the  spirit 
of   co-operation  and   conciliation    is   present   on   both 
sides. 

21.913.  I   suppose,  that   is  essential  to  the  working 
of  any  committee? — That  is  most  essential. 

21.914.  On    the    question    of    status    I    understand 
what   you    suggest    is   to    give    the    men    a    place    on 
these  pit  committees? — Yes. 

21.915.  And,  I  take  it,  to  give  them  a  useful  place 
on  these  committees? — As  I  have  just  said,  I  think 
that   committee   that   we   had    at   Plean    was   a   most 
useful    committee.     All    sorts   of   questions    were    dis 
cussed,   and,   as  I  have  said,   for  15  years  we  never 
had  an  idle  day.     All  the  questions  that  cropped  up 
were  settled. 

21.916.  Assuming    there    were    questions    unsettle,! 
at  the  pit  committees,   I  take  it  all  these  questions 
would   he  referred  to  district  committees? — Yes. 

21 .917.  There  again  the  men  would  be  sitting  down 
with  the  owners  to  discuss  these  questions  really  upon 
equal  terms? — Yes. 

21.918.  And  there  would  be  the  largest  amount  of 
freedom   given   for  the  full   discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions?— Yes. 

21.919.  Does   that   not  come  to   this,   that   what   is 
proposed    is   to    work    the   men    into   the   industry   is 
far   as   it    is   practicable,    short   of   giving  them   any 
authoritative    control    or  executive    control    over   tin- 
management  of   the   collieries? — Yes. 

21.920.  I    suppose    you    take    the    view    that    joint 
control  is  impracticable? — I  do. 

21.921.  Do     you     say     that     joint     control     is     im- 
practicable,  whether   it   is  joint  control   between   the 
owners   and   the   workmen  or,   on   the   assumption  of 
nationalisation,    between    the    Government    and    tho 
workmen  ? — I  do. 

21.922.  You   do  not   think   it    matters  at  all   as  to 
who  are    the    owners  as  to   whether  joint  control  in 
practicable    or    not?— The   authority    of   the   man    ii: 
charge  of  the   colliery  must  be  maintained  intact. 

21.!i'J3.  And  you  take  that  view,  whether  it  is 
State  ownership"  or  private  enterprise? — Yes. 

S'l'r  L.  Cliiir.-.n  .Vxiir;/:  Would  you  kindly  ask  him 
whether  that  goes  beyond  the  management  of  the 
mine? 

21.921  Xn-  .\iliim  yinnnii:  Do  you  confine  that 
control  to  the  management  of  the  mine,  or  would 
you  have  it  in  view  that  control  at  sow  other  point 
ini»ht  l>e  conceded?-  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  this 
UHV.  that  the  AdviM.rv  Council,  and  ultimately  l1;"- 
liainent.  should  lay  down  the  rules,  laws  and  regula- 
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tions  on  which  the  mining  industry  has  to  be  carried 
on ;  and,  subject  to  those  rules  and  regulations,  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  efficiency,  for  the  safety, 
and  for  the  economy  of  the  mine  must  have  the 
•executive  power  at  the  mine,  and  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  the  mine.  All  these  advisory  and  dis- 
cussion committees  are  excellent  things  in  order  to 
ventilate  possible  disputes  and  grievances,  or  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  social  welfare  or  for  the  under- 
ground welfare,  or  any  other  questions  that  may 
arise,  and  a  manager  would  be  a  fool  if  he  does  not 
take  cognisance  of  suggestions  that  are  of  value. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us  have  ever  had  sugges- 
tions that  were  of  value  that  we  have  not  acted  on  or 
have  ever  for  long  managed  a  mine  without  having  had 
valuable  suggestions  from  those  employed  by  us.  As 
I  say,  a  man  would  be  a  fool  not  to  take  advantage 
of  any  suggestions  made  to  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  concern,  but  the  responsibility  for  saying  whether 
A,  B  or  C  shall  be  done  or  whether  A,  B  or  C  shall 
not  be  done  must  remain  with  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  mine  and  the  carrying  on  of  all  iits 
departments. 

21.925.  I  think  you  do  suggest  in  your  precis  that 
in  certain  circumstances  it  might  be  quite  a  feasible 
thing  to  ask  a  representative  of  the  miners  to  go  ito 
the   Board    of   Directors.     Would    you    explain    what 
you  had  in  your  mind  when  you  said  that? — Yes.     I 
would  personally  in  any  big  company  that   I  had  to 
do  with  welcome  the  miners  collectively  or  individu- 
ally (it  would  probably  be  collectively)  buying  a  block 
of  shares,  and  if  they  did  that  I  know  quite  a  number 
of   miners   or   their    agents   whom   I    would    willingly 
invite  to  sit   beside  me  on  the  Board,   and   whom   I 
should  find  to  be  very  useful  colleagues,  provided  that 
our    interests    were    in    common,    and    we    were    not 
pulling  against  one  another  at  the  Board  room  meet- 
ings. 

21.926.  That  is  to  say,  you  suggest  this  condition, 
that  the  representative  of  the  workmen  on  the  Board 
would    have   to   represent    financial    responsibility? — 
Yes. 

21.927.  It  would  be  on  that  ground  that  you  would 
regard  it  as  feasible  to  elect  a  representative  of  your 
workmen  on  your  Board? — You  could  not  manage  a 
pit   by   a  sort  of   debating   society   to   carry   on   the 
every-day  work  of  a  colliery.     That  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

21.928.  You  would  desire  to  encourage  the  workmen 
to   invest   their   savings   in   colliery    undertakings? — 
I  should  like  that.- 

21.929.  If  they  did  that  to  any  considerable  extent 
you   would   be  prepared  to  recognise  that  by  giving 
them  respons  bility  on  directorates? — Yes. 

21.930.  I  take  it  that  if  they  were  in  that  position 
they   would   have   an  entirely  common   aim   with  the 
Directors  of    the    company? — They    would  very   soon 
find  that  they  had. 

21.931.  And  having  that  aim  in  view,  they  would  be 
concentrating   on   precisely   the   same   objects? — Yes; 
and  they  would  very  soon  find  that  the  work  of  the 
Directors    was    not    such    a    sinecure    as    has    been 
suggested. 

21.932.  Dealing  with   the  owners'   scheme,  there   is 
another  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  conserva- 
tion   of    the    nation's    resources    and    endeavours    to 
prpvide  a  means  of  preventing  loss  or  waste  of  coal 
in  any   direction? — Yes. 

21.933.  Would     you     agree     that    that    machinery 
should  go  so  far  as  ito  deal  with  the  lay  out  of  the 
mine   before   it  was  opened   up   at   all? — It   depends 
what  you   mean   by   "  deal   with   the   lay  out  "    of   a 
mine.     If   it  means   that   when    you   are   starting    a 
new  pair  of  pits  or  something  of  the  sort  you  had 
to  submit  plans  showing  the  area  that  you   propose 
to   work   from  those  pits,   yes.        But  to  go   into   all 
the  details  of  the  mechanical  arrangements,   and   all 
the  rest  of  it,  I  think  would  be  impracticable. 

21.934.  I  agree.     What  I  put  was  in  view  of  where 
you    had    a    new    take    and    you   were    proposing    to 
develop  that,  the  proposals  in  respect  of  development 

might   be    submitted   to   the    Mining    Council? Yes, 

the  broad  outline.      1  would  have  no  objection. 

21.935.  Are   you    aware  that   that  is   contemplated 
within   the   proposals  of  the  Land    Acquisition   Com- 
u.ittee?— So  1  understand. 


21,926.  Take  another  case.  Take  the  case  where 
it  was  quite  clear  that  in  respect  of  certain  minus 
there  \\  as  glaring  inefficiency,  contrary  to  the  national 
interest,  are  you  aware  that  that  Committee  pro- 
poses to  intervene  through  the  Mining  Council  md 
possibly  the  Sanctioning  Authority? — Yes.  1  read 
that  part  of  the  final  report. 

21.937.  In  fact,  in  paragraphs  24,  25  and  26  of  the 
report   these  matters  are   dealt   with.      I    understand 
the    proposals   of    that    Committee    to  go    so    far   «b 
to  suggest  this,  that  the  Mining  Council  might  evc>n 
intervene  to  secure  improved  methods  of  working? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  is  suggested. 

21.938.  Do  you  accept  these  proposals  in  principle'' 
— Yes ;    there  would  have  to  be  pretty  strong  cases, 
and    the    machinery    working    this    out    requires,     to 
my  mind,   a  good  deal  of  thinking  about,   but  that 
is  just   what   we  have   provided    for    in  the   scheme, 
that  the  suggestions  put  forward  here,  if  intelligently 
worked  by  the  Mines  Department,  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country. 

21.939.  I    suppose    the    underlying    principle    that 
would  be  involved  would  be  this,  that  the  case  wou'd 
have  to  be  one  where  the  conditions  that  were  opera- 
ting  were   contrary   to   the   national    interest? Yes. 

21.940.  So  long  as  that  was  proved,  that  the  Mining 
Council  and  Sanctioning  Authority  should  be  entitlf.d 
to  intervene? — Yes. 

21.941.  You    were    asked    by     Mr.    Smillie    as    to 
whether  there  were  not  certain  teachers  abroad  who 
suggested   that  thrift  ought  not  to   be  encouraged? 
— Yes. 

21.942.  Did   we   not  have  one  or   more   economists 
who  came  here  who  seemed  to  indicate  views  of  that 
kind? — I  really  did  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  all  they  said. 

21.943.  It    seemed    to   me    that   the    statements    of 
Mr.    Cole    practically    amounted    to    that? — Yes,    he 
was  pretty  extreme. 

21.944.  Because  he    rather  suggested    that    a    mm 
ought    not    to    be   entitled    to    have    any    return    on 
money  which  he  invested,  and  would  that  not  amount 
to  this,    that   there    would    be   no   encouragement   to 
thrift    at   all.     Do   you    agree?     If   an    investor   was 
not    to    get    any    money    at   all    in   return   for  what 
he    invested,    that    would    be    no    encouragement    to 
thrift  at  all?— Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  so. 

21.945.  Do  you  know  a  number  of  miners  who  own 
their  own  houses? — Yes. 

21.946.  Does    that    not   apply   in    all    the    districts 
of  the  country? — Yes,  especially  the  older   districts. 

21.947.  There   are   thrifty   men    among   the  miners 
a  nywhere  ? — Yes . 

21.948.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  most  of  them 
doing   what   a   large   number  have  already    done?-   ! 
see  no  reason  except  the  individuality  of  the  person. 

21.949.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that   the  wages 
that  they  are  earning  now  are  very  high? — They  aro. 

21.950.  And  that  there  is  lots  of  room  for  saving?  - 
I   think  so. 

21.951.  It   might   be   a   good   thing    if    the    saving 
took    place    at   the    present   time    and   these    savings 
were  put  into  houses  or  other  things  for  their  benefit  ? 
— Yes. 

21.952.  Wo    have    heard    a    good   deal   of    the    luw 
wages  which  have  been  earned  by  the  miners? — Yes 

21.953.  I  wonder   if  you   saw  a  statement  that  ap 
peared  in  the  newspapers  recently  as  to  miners  making 
as   much    as    £790  a   year? — I    am    not    in  the  least 
surprised. 

21.954.  Mr.  liobert  Smillie:    Did  you  see  the  state- 
ment?—  No,    I    did    not,    but   I   am    not   surprised    to 
hear  of   it. 

Chairman :  Then  if  you  did  not  see  the  statement, 
we  cannot  go  any  further  with  it. 

21.955.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  published  in  tha  papers  and  was  open  to  all  of 
us  here  to  see  it? — I  asktd  for  a  number  of  returns 
from    some   of    the   different    places    that   I    have    to 
do  with,  and  they  are  here  for  the  household. 

21.956.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money.    That   is  not   what 
you  were   asked,  was  it? — This  is  given   in  so   many 
pounds  a  fortnight,  such  as  £9,  £13,  and  so  on. 

21.957.  How  many  people  is  that  for?— One  person 
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21,958.  Thut  would  be  nlxmt  i"J  u  week*  on  pro-war 
values?  Quite  so.  I  liavo  here  a  ninn  with  Ins  sons 
making  L'l'i. 

i!l.!i.'i!>.   Mi.  Siilnry  Webb:   How   many  sons  has  In- 

Three  sons. 

a  I, '.'(!().  Nir  .li/um  .Yinimo:  I  do  not  want  to  make 
iiny  i»on>  of  this  ih:in  is  necessary.  Wo  have  pub- 
li-iitvl  statements  showing  the  very  high  wages  that 
II.-IVK  been  named.  Statements  have  been  made  as 
10  the  MUI unit  that  the  workers  take  out  of  the 
industry.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  they  do  not 
m-ri\i»  any  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  return 
from  the  industry.  What  do  you  .say  with  regard 
to  that?  Since  I  was  hero  the  last  time,  1  have 
got  from  Professor  Bowley,  who,  I  believe,  is  an 
authority  on  that  subject,  a  pamphlet  of  his  that  was 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  March  of  this 
in  which  the  direct  contrary  appears — namely, 
that  two-thirds  goes  to  the  wage-earners  and  one- 
thinl  to  the  others. 

21.961.  Nir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Is  Professor  Bowley 
tn   lie  railed   here,    because  all  these  things  are  very 
questionable,  and  I  reject  them  at  once. 

21.962.  Sir  .{ilinn   .\iinmo:   You  do  not  agree  with 
the    view    that    is   going   to    be    expressed,    that    the 
amount  that  tho  workers  receive  out  of  the  industry 
is  only   one-third? — No,     I     do     not.     These    figures 
prove  quite    the    contrary,  and    my  own    experience 
confirms  them. 

21.963.  Mr.  Sidney   Webb:    Professor   Bowley   says 
42   per  cent.  ? — No.     I    think     we     had    better   have 
Professor  Bowley  here.     I  would  refer  you  to  page  32 
of  his  publication. 

21,904.  .Sir  L  Chiozza  Money:  Professor  Bowley 
shows  that  the  manual  workers  take  one-third? — No, 
he  does  not.  The  wages,  salaries,  profits  of  the 
principle  industries  from  the  census  of  production  for 
1907;  wages,  344  millions;  salaries,  60  millions — that 
is  54  per  cent,  for  wages  and  61  per  cent,  for  wage.s 
ami  salaries. 

NiY  L.  Chiozza  Money :  That  includes  your  own 
salary. 

21,965  Mr.  S'ulnaj  Webb  :  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  national  income? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  it 
has. 

21.966.  Sir  Adam   Nimmo:     We    will    leave     that 
question.     I  want  to  get  from  you  your  views  as  to 
the  relations  between  the  owners  and  the  men  before 
the  war.     Mr.  Smillie  especially  referred  to  that,  and 
it  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  industry  was  in  such 
a  condition,  the  relations  were  so  strained  between  the 
parties,    that  some    entire     change     of     power     was 
necessary  to  carry  on.     Do  you  agree  with  that  view? 
— No. 

21.967.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  relations  between 
the  owners  and  the  men  before  the  war  were  good? — 
I  do   not  think  they  were  bad,  at   any  rate.     There 
was  friction  in  a  few  places  very  often,  but  certainly 
at  the  collieries   themselves   there  was  no   friction  to 
speak  of. 

21.968.  Do  you  say  this,  that,  the  number  of  cases 
of  dispute  that  are  likely  to  arise  are  greater  in  the 
mining     industry     relatively     than      in      any      other 
industry?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

21.969.  Would  you  not  say  that  that  is  due  to  the 
constantly     changing     conditions?— 99     out     of     100 
disputes  as  to  rates  are  settled. 

21.970.  On  the  whole,  the  owners  and  the  workmen 
before  the  war  were  getting  on  quite  well,  were  they 
not? — I   did  not  feel  that  there  was  any  great  diffi- 
culty. 

21.971.  Would  you  not  say,  if  anyone  came  forward 
and  suggested  that  the  relations  were  bad,  that  they 
were  exaggerating  the  position?— That  is  my  opinion. 

.1 ,972.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  were  exagge- 
rating   that    for    some    particular    object? — That    is 
what  I  have  suggested. 

21.973.  I    want   to  ask   you   about   the   question    of 
coal-cutters  in  mines,  because  I  know  you  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  of  that:    Do  you  suggest 
that  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  been  backward  in 
tho  application  of  coaj'-cnttors  and  other  mechanical 
arrangements? — No. 

21.974.  What  would  you  say  of  your  own  district? 
A  >   it   happens  I   have  a   return   here  showing   the 
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amount  of  coal  cut  by  machines  at  oollierie*  thnt  I 
am  more  or  lem  responsible  for,  and  it  range*  from 
0  per  cent,  at  one  to  nothing  in  others:  the  figure* 
are  100  |..r  o«tt.,  !K)  per  c4-nt.,  ;,l  |HT  .«>nt.,  84  per 
cent.,  86  per  cent.,  nothing,  nothing,  30  DM 
and  01  per  cent. 

21.975.  Do  you  mean  that  under  the  name  managp- 
snout,  y.in    have  pits  where  you   have   no  coal-cut l>-rn 
and  you  have  pits  where  you  have  100  per  cent    of 
tho  coal  got  by  coal-cutters?— Yes. 

21.976.  What  does  that  mean?-   It  means  thnt  thn 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case  have  to  be  con- 
sidered,  and  while  some  advantages  can  bo  got  out 
of  coal-cutters  in  some  places,   which   we  take  every 
opportunity  of  getting,   at  other  places  they  arc  no 
use  at  all'. 

-'1.977.  You  have  to  consider  the  application  in  each 
case? — Yea. 

21,978.  Is  there  not  a  widespread  view  that  all 
the  coal  owners  have  to  do  is  to  fill  their  pits  with 
machinery,  and  very  satisfactory  results  would  bo 
obtained  ?  —  That  is  tho  impression  that  one  would 
obtain  from  a  good  deal  of  the  proceedings  here. 

21  979.  What  do  you  say  of  that  impression!'  I 
think  it  is  rot !  You  have  to  consider  each  particular 
case. 

21.980.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  there  may  not 
be  room  for  advance? — Certainly  not. 

21.981.  And  for  improvement?— Certainly ;  wfe  are 
always  learning. 

21.982.  The    fact   that,    under    your    management 
you  have  places  where  you  have  no  coal-cutters,  and 
you  have  other  places  where  you  get  all  the  coal  by 
means  of  the  coal-cutters,  seems  to  indicate  thnt  you 
have    to  discriminate   on    the   individual    position?-- 
Ihere  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

21.983.  Do  you  say  the  same  thing  with  reaard  to 
con  veyors  ? — Yes. 

21.984.  Is  there  not  outside  influence  with  regard 
to  it? — Yes. 

21.985.  Is    there    not   a   tendency    to  condemn    the 
industry    in    those    respects    quite    unjustly?— So    it 
appears  to  me. 

21  986.  Would  it  not  be  your  view  that,  taking 
Scotland,  for  instance,  all  the  practical  men  there 
would  endeavour  to  apply  coal-cutters  and  conveyors 

01  no? reafcest  ext«nt  possible?— I  think  they  do. 

21.987.  Have   you    had    much    experience    of    con- 
veyors ?— Yes,  a  great  deal;  there  is  no  colliery  that 
[  have  got  where  I  have  not  tried  them  in  one  seam 
or  another. 

21.988.  Has  your  experience  with  regard  to  them 
varied  considerably?— Very  much   indeed. 

81.989.  In  some  capes  have  you  been  able  to  apply 
conveyors.--  Yes,    wo   have  some   conveyorr.   going  of 
course,  but,  a.-  I  said  last  time  I  was  here,  we  have 
more  on  the  scrap  heap  than  in  the  pit. 

21,990  That  is  to  say,  in  the  pit  you  cannot  make 
the  application  of  these  things?--Yes,  that  is  so. 

21.991.  But  you  go  as  far  as  your  practical  experi- 
ence permits  you   to  go? — Yes. 

21.992.  You  refer,  in  your  precis,  to  the  statements 
that  were  made  by  Sir  Richard  Redmavne.     I   take 
it  that  your  view  is  that  there  may  have  been   some 
misunderstanding    as    to    Sir    Richard    Redmayne's 
attitude? — Yes 

21.993.  And    that   probably    he   did   not    intend    to 
refer    to   the    technical    management   of    the    British 
collieries. 

Chairman:  Need  we  ask  this  witness  what  the 
probabilities  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  intentions 
are? 

21.994.  .S'j'r  Adtnn  Ximmo:    I  wanted  to  get  that  so 
that    I    might  go  on   to  the   other   question.     Would 
you  say  that,  in  respect  of  the  9  points  to  which  he 
refers,  that  he    is   on  very   contentious  ground  with 
regard  to  most  of  them?-  Very. 

21.995.  That   is    to   say,    you    would    get   as    many 
experts  to  come  forward  on  the  one  side  to  say  that 
he  was  wrong,  as  possibly  you  would  get  on  the  other 
side  to  say  that  he  was  right? — I  should  say  so. 

21.996.  And  thnt  practically  in  all   these  questions 
it  is  an  open  matter  for  consideration  in  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances  offered?     Yes. 

21.907.  I  take  it  thnt  your  own  view  is  contrary 
to  the  view  expressed  by  him?— Yes. 
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21.998.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  asked  you  some  questions 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Scottish  general  man- 
agers or   agents.     Do   you  not   regard  these  men  as 
highly  skilled:'— I  think  they   are  very  good. 

21.999.  Must  a  man  dig  coal  and  put  up  props  in 
order  to  say  that  he  is  qualified  as  a  practical  man  ? 
— I  do   not  think  so. 

22.000.  Would  you   not  think   that  these   men   who 
are  in   concrol  of  the  larger   undertakings    in    Scot- 
land  and  elsewhere  are  essentially   practical  men?— 
I  think  so. 

22.001.  Have  they  been  dealing  with  practical  pro- 
blems all   tha  time?— Yes. 

22.002.  Have  they,  by  observation,   experience  and 
investigation,  been  up  against  practical  questions  all 
the  time?— Yes. 

22.003.  Are  they  not  nearly  all  men_  who  have  made 
considerable  contributions  to  the  mining  side? — Some 
of  them. 

22.004.  Some  of  the  very  men  Mr.  Smilhe  referred 
to,  as,   for  example,   Mr.  Mowatt? — Yes 

22.005.  Would   you   not  say    that  a    man  like  that 
was  among  the  niost  eminent  men  in  mining  science 
in  the   country? — Yes. 

22.006.  You  'would  not   suggest  that  he   was  not   a 
practical  man? — No.     I  should  say  that  Mr.  Mowntt 
is  essentially    a    practical   man. 

22.007.  We  know   that  most  of    the  men    who   are 
controlling  the  larger  undertakings  are  men  of  that 
type  ? — Yes. 

Chairman:  Most  of  the  men  who  controlled  these 
mines  are  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Mowatt.  Need  we  ask 
these  questions? 

22.008.  tiir  Adam  Nimmo:   I  want  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  about  distribution,  because  you  put 
in   a  statement  with   regard   to   distribution.     Have 
not   the   views    which    have   been    recently   expressed 
with  regard  to  distribution  been  largely  coloured  by 
what  has  happened  during  the  war? — I  think  so. 

22.009.  Do   you   think   we  should   base   upon   these 
conditions  at  all?— No,  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous 
to   do   so. 

22.010.  If    you    take    the    pre-war    condition    with 
regard  to  distribution,   do  you  think  there  is  much 
wrong? — No. 

22.011.  The  figures  you  gave  yesterday  do  not  seem 
to    indicate   that   there    was    much    wrong? — I   think 
not.     I  think  the  competition  between  the  coal  mer- 
chants  in   the   towns    was   quite   sufficiently    keen   to 
keep  down  the  prices  as  a  rule,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  anyone  buying  from  co-operativte  societies. 
If  the  co-operative  societies  could  do  so  much  better, 
it   puzzles   me   to   know   why   everybody   does   not   go 
to   a   co-operative   society. 

22.012.  From   your   general   knowledge,    would   you 
say  that  figure  of  5s.  6d.  out  of  22s.  represented  an 
excessive  charge  made  by  the  coal  merchant  for  the 
services    rendered    by    him? — No.     I    used    to    run    a 
business  of  the  sort  myself  from  a  depot  in  Glasgow, 
and   I   found   competition   was   pretty   keen. 

22.013.  I  have  had  a  similar  experience  in  another 
city   where   I   thought  it   better   to   give   it   up   alto- 
gether,   because   it    would    not   pay.     I   take   it   that 
this  price  has  to  cover   all   the  contingencies  of  the 
coal  merchant :   short  weight,  bad  quality,  stones  and 
impurities,   which  he  may  find  in  his  coal? — Yes. 

22.014.  That    is   the    total    amount     of     money   on 
which  he  has  to  pay  his  wages? — Yes. 

22.015.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  case  that  the 
figures  submitted   by  the   co-operative   societies  were 
pre-war  figures? — I  havo  not  seen  any. 

22.016.  You  did   not  hear  those  figures   applicable 
to  Scotland? — I  have  not  seen   them. 

22.017.  Your     figures     submitted     appear     to     be 
applicable  to  the  pre-war  period? — Yes. 


22.018.  Do  you  think  it  is  unfair  to  base  anything 
on  these  figures? — I  do,  because  1  think  a  great  mis- 
take was   made   in   fixing   them. 

22.019.  I    know    that,    in    conjunction     with     your 
collieries,    you    are    vitally    interested    in   the   export 
trade.     Do  you  look  upon  it  as  essential  to  maintain 
the  export  trade  at  the  full  flood? — As  far  as  Scot- 
land   is    concerned,    the    maintenance    of    the    export 
trade  is  vital   to  industrial  life,  in  my  opinion 

22.020.  Would  you  say  that  in  working  the  export 
trade  it  is  very  essential  to  have  freedom  of  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  are  working  the  trade? 
— Freedom   of   movement,    as   in   price? 

22.021.  Yes,    by   the   exporter   who   is   working   the 
trade  in  the  different  districts? — Yes. 

22.022.  Would    you    say    also    that    there    must    be 
room   for   rapid   decisions   being   made? — That   is   my 
experience. 

22.023.  Is   it  your  view   that   we  could   not  expect 
to     secure     these     elements     under     any     centralised 
system  of  dealing  with  the  coal  trade  of  the  country? 
— It   is,    for   the   reason   that,    whenever   you   have   a 
fixed  price,  competition  becomes  much  easier  for  your 
opponent,  and  it  is  very  bad  for  your  own  trade. 

22.024.  Chairman:     Who    is    the    opponent    in    the 
case  you  are  thinking  of? — American  or  German  coal, 
or  any  other  coal  you   are  up   against   abroad.     We 
are  not  up  against  it  at  the  moment,   but  in  time  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  be   up   against  German   coal 
in  the  Baltic,  and  we  are  now  up  against  American 
coal   in  the   Mediterranean. 

22.025.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   I  suppose  the  expor'er 
has  to  study  the  world's  movements  in  the  coal  trader 
— Undoubtedly. 

22.026.  He  has  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  take 
action  in  the  light  of  his  experience  and  knowledge? 
—Yes. 

22.027.  Do   you    think,   if   the  mines    were  nation- 
alised,   we    should    not   be    running   a    great    risk    of 
imperilling  the  great  trade  of  the  country? — I  think 
we  should. 

22.028.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    You   were  speaking 
about    a  share   in    the   directorship    oi'    the   coll'eries 
being  given  to  the  men  if  they  had  financial  responsi- 
bility.     Does  not  your    profit-sharing   scheme  entail 
financial    responsibility    to    a    certain    extent? — No, 
they  have  no  share  in  any  losses;  they  are  guaranteed 
their  minimum  wage. 

22.029.  You    would     not    suggest    giving    them     a 
directorship  as  profit-sharers? — No,  that  is  not  in  the 
scheme. 

22.030.  Would   you   personally  think  that   it  was  a 
proper  thing   to   do?     Can   you   see   any  objection   to 
doing  that? — I  see  a  great  objection  so  long  as  our 
objects  are  not  common. 

22.031.  If  the  men  are  profit-sharers,  your  objects 
are  common  ? — We    should    like    to  haye   a  little  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  scheme  before  it  went 
as  far  as  that. 

22.032.  You  would  be  a  little  frightened  at  having 
the   miners  on  your  board,  even   if  you   were  profit- 
sharers? — It   is  rather  difficult,    as   I    am   here   in   a 
representative  capacity,   to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

22.033.  I  do  not  know   whether  the  Chairman  will 
release  you   from   your   representative   capacity,    and 
allow  you  to  answer  it? — It  depends  so  much  on  the 
individuality  of  the  person  whom  I  invite  to  be  with 
me  on  the  board. 

22.034.  May  I  put  it  to  you  that  no  director  is  on 
a   board   without   the   approval    of    his  colleagues? — 
That  is  so. 

22.035.  That  is   an   essential  thing   in  the  working 
of  a  company? — Yes. 

Chairman :    We    are    very    much    indebted    to    you 
for  the  assistance  that  you  have  given  to  us. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Sir  Arthur  Dur.kham:    Sir,  may  I  put  a  question       in  his  precis  (Shorthand   Notes,   Second   Stage — 13th 
to  the  witness  with  regard  to  Mr.  Merz's  evidence?       Day,    page   785):    "The  more  extended   use   of   eltc- 

tricity  accounts  to  a  groat  extent  for  the  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  boiler  fuel  at  collieries  in  Durhim 
is  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  coal  as 


Chairman :   Yes. 

22,036.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  (To  the  Witness.) 
Just  taking  you  back  for  one  minute  to  Mr.  Merz's 
evidence,  may  I  read  this  expression,  which  appears 


against  5-7  per  cent,   in  Yorkshire,   8'3  per  cent,  in 
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l.ain  :i.slnro,  9-1  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  nnd  6-6  per 
cent,  iii  South  \ValeN.  This  seems  clear  evidence  nt 
(lie  great  economy  which  could  bo  attained  if  a  cheap 
supply  ni'  electricity  from  a  public;  supply  iindor- 
taking  \\ero  cverywliorn  available."  I  raiaed  the 
question  \\itli  Mr.  Mii?;,  nnd  ho  qualified  his  state- 
ment by  saying  you  could  not  base  strung  arguments 
on  th«*io  (inures.  I  would  like  to  linvo  your  experi- 
ence on  that  consumption  of  the  collieries,  because 
it  is  very  inloresting? — I  saw  that  statement,  and 
I  at  oiu-e  fastened  upon  it  as  being  a  mistake,  for 
the  reason  that  the  value  of  the  coal  consumed  at 
the  collieries  is  assumed  to  have  the  same  value  a.i 

.ial  used  l>y  railways  and  works  and  for  dnie 
purposes.     That   is   not  the  fact.     In   fact,    the   coal 
used  at  tho  collieries  is  the  worst  coal  produced,  and 
very    often    is    a    material    which    is    unsaleable    in 
ordinary  times. 

82,037.  That  is  tho  question  of  quality?— Tho 
calorific  value  of  the  fuel  used  at  the  collieries  is  tho 
lowest.  It  is  small  rubbishy  stuff,  which  is  more  or 
lews  unsaleable  in  ordinary  times.  Comparing 
Durham  with  tho  rest  of  tho  country,  the  facts  are 
quite  true  that  in  Durham  the  boiler  consumption 
id  only  about  3  per  cent.,  but  Durham  happens  to 


lie  th'i  county  where  a  greater   prnpnrli' I    nml  i* 

I  than  in  any  ntln-r  diet  net.  and  unc  known 
tho  coking  coals  of  the  County  of  Durham  nr«> 
i'i  quality.  When  they  have  cuke,  nvenx,  tlnii.  M  u 
large  amount  of  surplus  boat  available  irom  tin- 
coking  process  which  is  used  for  the  production  of 
steam  and  power.  This  says  that  in  Scotland  9  per 
cent,  of  tho  output  is  used  for  colliery  consumption, 
but  it  is  always  a  very  low  grade.  In  Scotland  di- 
electric power  used  per  ton  of  output  is  1  horse-power 
for  390  tons,  whereas  in  Durham  it  is  1  horse-power 
for  4o2  tons. 

22,0.')H.  That    is   to   say,    there    is   more    electricity 

in  Scotland  than  in  Durham  per  ton  of  oulp.it 

raised? — Yes,  there  is  25   per  cent,   more  electricity 

used    in    Scotland    than    there    is    in   the   County   of 

Durham. 

22.039.  The  other  point  Mr.  Merz  could  not  answer, 
which  I  asked  about,  was  the  difference  of  the  depth 
of  the  pits  and  the  water.     Are  there  greater  depths 
in  Scotland  than  Durham? — I  could  not  answer  that 
question,    but    I    should    say    probably    Durham    and 
Scotland  compared  are  the  same. 

22.040.  In  South  Wales  there  would  be  presumably 
greater  depths ?— Yes". 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


That  concludes  the  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Mining  Association,  and  we  will  now  go  to  the 


evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  and  I 
will  fiisit  of  all  call  Mr.  Slesser. 


Mr.    HENBY   H.   SLESSEB,   Sworn   and   Examined. 


2'J.O-ll.  Chaii:iKiii:  I  believe  you  are  a  Barrister- 
at-l.aw.  and  you  are  Standing  Counsel  to  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain? — Yes. 

22.012.  I  think  on  the  instructions  of  the  Executive 
I'.iuneil  of  the  Miners'  Federation  you  have  prepared 
a  Parliamentary  Bill  (sei  end  of  Witness's  evidence) 
which  embodies  their  scheme  for  the  nationalisation  of 
the  mines  and  minerals  of  Great  Britain? — Yes. 

22.043.  I  think  you  do  not  speak  at  all  as  to  any 
question  of  policy? — No. 

22.044.  So     far     as     the     law     is    concerned,     your 
function  is  to  put  these  suggestions  in  the  form  of  a 
Bill   on   the  instructions  of  the   Miners'    Federation, 
*nd  you  are  prepared  to  answer  any  legal  questions 
on  the  drafting? — Yes.     As  I  understand  it,  this  Bill 
•mbodies  in  a  Parliamentary  form  the  scheme  which 
the    Miners'    Federation    have    adopted    as    to    the 
nationalisation  of  mines  and  minerals. 

Sir.  Arthur  Half  our:  Do  I  understand  that  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  whole  of 
the  details? 

22.045.  Chairman:    Yes.     The   witness   is   the   Par- 
liamentary draftsman. 

Witness  :    That  is  so. 

22.046.  But   you    express    no    personal    opinions? — 
No.     I  am  prepared  to  explain  the  various  clauses  in 
the  Bill  so  far  as  a  legal  opinion  goes,  but  my  opinion 
upon  any  other  matter  would  not  be  of  any  assistance, 
I  think. 

22.047.  We  need  not  read  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  but 
in  order 'that  it   may  be  followed   I   will   go   rapidly 
through  it. 

Clause  1  (I)  establishes  a  Mining  Council  "  consist- 
ing of  a  President  and  20  members.  10  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  His  Majesty  and  10  by  the  Associa- 
tion known  as  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain."  Then  sub-section  (3)  says:  "The  members 
of  the  Mining  Council,  other  than  the  President, 
shall  be  appointed  for  5  years,  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment,"  and  so  on. 

Clause  2   (1)   says:    "The   Minister   of    Mines   and 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Mining  Council  (to  be. 
known    as    the    Parliamentary    Secretary    and    to    be 
appointed  by  His  Majesty)  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
capable   of    being    elected    to    and    of    sitting    in    the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament."     Then  section  2  (3) 
says:   "  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  money  provided  by 
Parliament  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  a  salary  at  tha 
.   rate  of    £2,000   a   year,    and   to   tho    Parliamentary 
tary    a   salary    at    the    ra'e   of   £1,500   a   year.'1 
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Sub-section  (•()  is:  "  The  Minister  of  Mines  and  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  to  Par- 
liament for  the  acts  ot  the  Mining  Council.' 

Clause  3  is  with  regard  to  officers  etc.,  and  I  need 
not  go  into  that  for  the  moment. 

Clause  4  is  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Mining 
Council,  and  it  says  it  shall  be  a  corporation ;  they 
are  to  have  a  seal  and  various  legal  machinery  is  set 
up  as,  for  example,  that  they  may  sue  and  be  sued. 
Sub-section  (4)  is  as  to  documents  and  so  forth. 

1'hen,  Clause  5  is  important,  because  that  is  the 
section  which  transfers  the  mines  and  minerals  to  the 
Mining  Council,  and  it  says:  "On  and  after  the 
appointed  day,  save  as  in  sub-section  (3)  of  this 
section  provided:  (a)  Every  colliery  and  mine  "- 
then  it  describes  what  a  colliery  is — "  (6)  All  coal," 
and  it  describes  what  that  is.  "  (c)  All  rights  and 
easements  " — and  it  describes  them — "  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to,  vested  in  and  held  by  the  Mining  Council." 
That  transfers  to  the  Mining  Council  the  collieries, 
the  coal  and  other  minerals  and  the  wayleaves.  Then 
sub-section  (3)  is:  "Provided  that  the  Mining 
Council  may  at  any  time  before  the  appointed  day 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  of,  or  person  in- 
terested in,  any  mine  or  minerals  or  rights,  disclaim- 
ing, during  the  period  of  such  disclaimer,  all  or  part 
of  the  property." 

Clause  6  provides  for  the  purchase  of  mines : 
"  6.  The  Mining  Council  shall  purchase  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  in  them  vested  by  this  Act  (other 
than  those  which  are  the  property  of  the  Crown 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  or  which  have 
been  disclaimed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  accordance 
ivith  Section  5  (3)  of  this  Act)  at  the  price  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  this  Act.  Provided  always 
that  the  value  of  any  rights  as  defined  by  Section 
5  (1)  (c)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  computing  such  price,  for  all  of  which  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid." 

I'u ruing  back  to  Clause  5  (1)  (c)  you  will  see  what 
lias  not  got  to  be  paid  for.  The  things  which  have 
not  got  to  be  paid  for  are  rights  and  easements, 
ivayleaves,  air-leaves  or  water-leaves,  shafts,  and  so 
on,  royalties,  lordships  or  rights.  Those  things  are 
not  to  be  paid  for.  Royalties  are  to  be  taken  with- 
out paying  for  them. 

22,048.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  It  is  "rights  to  use 
.1  shaft". 

Chairman :    Yes. 

Clause  7  sets  out  the  Commissioners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  the  price  of  the  mines,  who  they 
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are  to  be,  and  what  they  are  to  do,   and  how  they 
are  to  act. 

Clause  8  sets  out  the  way  in  which  the  mines  are 
to  be  valued. 

Clause  9,  which  is  important,  sets  out  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  purchase  price,  and  it  sets  out  1 
maximum.  It  says,  having  regard  to  a  particular 
consideration,  (they  are  to  be  bought,  but  as  re- 
gards coal  mines  in  no  case  shall  the  maximum  price 
exclusive  of  associated  properties  be  taken  to  b, 
more  than  the  following  "—that  is  to  say-"  when 
100000  tons  or  less  have  been  raised  per  annum  01 
the  average  during  such  five  preceding  years,  a  capital 
sum  equal  to  one  such  years  output,  at  12s.  per  ton. 
When  more  than  10,000  tons  have  been  raised  per 
annum  on  the  average  during  such  five  preceding 
years,  a  capital  sum  equal  to  one  such  year  s  output 
at  10s.  per  ton." 

The  associated  enterprises  of   the  collieries  are  to 
be  valued  separately.     Will  you  kindly  tell  me  there 
—no  doubt,  it  is  in  your  very  carefully  drawn  pro 
supposing  you   had   a  composite  concern   as,    for   ex- 
ample,  a   colliery  which   consisted   of   coal  producing 
and  partly  of  steel  works,  are  the  steel  works  t 
taken  over  P— You  will  see  Clause  5  (1)  (a)  deals  with 
coal  and  other  mines.     Then  there  is  power  in  Clause 
5  (3)  to  disclaim  any  mines  that  it  is  not  considere 
expedient  to  take  over,  and  so  it  really  rests  with  the 
Mining  Council  in  each  particular  case  to  decide  just 
what  they  will  take  over  and  what  part. 

22.049.  No  doubt  it  was  my  fault  that  I  did   not 
make  the  point  clear.       Supposing  you  had   a  com- 
pany which  owned  coal  mines  and  they  used  the  coal 
for  making   steel   in   the  same   area.     I   have   in   my 
mind  a  colliery   company   like   the   Ebbw   Vale   Com- 
pany.      They   have  a   large   number   of   colliers   who 
dig  the  coal   and   a  large   number  of   other   workers 
who  assist  in  making  the  steel.     How  does  your  draft 
provide   for   a   case   like  that?     What  is  to   be  done 
with    the    steel    works?— That    is    a    case,    I    think, 
in    which   the    Mining    Council,  have    discretion.     If 
they  decide  to  take  over  the  steel  works  as  well  as 
the  colliery,  they  can  do  so;   they  can  take  it  over 
as  an  associated  property  under  Clause   5  (1)    (a)   if 
they  wish.     It  depends  whether  it  is  in  their  opinion 
an  associated  property.     If  they  do  take  it,  they  have 
to  compensate  separately  for  it. 

22.050.  No  doubt  some  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  ask  you  questions  about  it,  and  I  do  not 
conceive  it  my  function  to  do  so;  but  supposing  a 
colliery  company  has  a  line  of   tramp  steamers  who 
convey  their  coal  from  Durham   to  London,  are  the 
tramp  steamers  to  be  taken  over? — I  think  'the  same 
answer  applies.       Clause  5   (1)   (a)  says:    "All   asso- 
ciated properties   (including  vessels,   lighters,  railway 
rolling  stock,  and  all  works,  including  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  bye-products,   in   the   opinion  of   the 
Mining  Council  belonging  to   any   mine  undertaking 
or  connected  with  any  colliery  or   mine)."     I   would 
not  say,   with  respect,   that  they  will  be  taken  over, 
but  they   may   be  taken   over   unless  under  section  5 
(3)  the  Mining  Council  wished  to  disclaim  ownership 
of  that  particular  thing. 

22.051.  Under    this    a    number    of    steel    works    or 
steamships  might  be  nationalised  ? — Yes ;  but  if  they 
were  they  would  have  to  be  compensated   far  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest  of  the  undertakings. 

22.052.  Then  we  come  to  Clause  10  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  State  Mines  stock.     I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  that. 

Clause  11  is  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Mining  Council 
and  sub-section  1  says:  "  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Mining  Council 
to  open  and  work  mines  and  search  for,  dig,  bore, 
win  and  deal  with  minerals  and  generally  to  carry  on 
the  industry  of  mining,  distributing,  vending,  "and 
exporting,  together  with  all  other  industries  carried 
on  in  connection  therewith.  Provided  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Mining  Council  to  lease  or  sell 
any  mine  or  minerals  or  rights  to  any  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation."  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble 
iny  more  with  Clause  11. 

Then  we  come,  in  Clause  12,  to  the  District  Mining 
Councils  and  Pit  Councils.  Sub-section  1  says : 


"  The  Mining  Council  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
carrying  on  and  development  of  the  mining  industry, 
divide  Great  Britain  into  districts,  and  shall  in  each 
district  constitute  a  District  Mining  Council  of  ten 
members,  half  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain."  Sub-section  2 
is:  "The  Mining  Council  may  delegate  to  any 
District  Mining  Council  or  Pit  Council  such  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act  as  may  conveniently  be  exor- 
cised locally,  and  the  District  Mining  Council  shall 
upon  such  delegation  have  and  exercise  within  their 
district  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Mining 
Council  as  may  be  delegated  to  them."  Is  the  Pit 
Council  to  have  the  same  powers  as  the  Mining  Coun- 
cil? You  say  the  Mining  Council  may  delegate  to 
the  District  Council  or  the  Pit  Council,  but  you  do 
not  include  the  Pit  Council  in  the  next  half  of  the 
sentence? — I  had  in  my  mind  that  under  the  next 
sub-section,  the  District  Mining  Council  may  in  their 
turn  delegate  to  the  Pit  Council.  It  may  be  con- 
venient that  the  delegation,  although  technically 
through  the  District  Council,  should  be  under  regu- 
lation from  the  Central  Council. 

22.053.  Could   the   Pit   Council,   if  the  power   were 
delegated  to  it,  control  the  export  trade? — Assuming 
such  powers  were  delegated,  which  would  be  extremely 
improbable. 

22.054.  I  suppose  you   would  say  it   would  be  con- 
trolled   by    the    word     "  conveniently  "  ? — Yes,    and 
"  exercised    locally."      There    is    full    power    for    the 
Mining  Council  to   delegate  whatever  they  please  to 
the  District  Council  or  the  Pit  Council.     No  doubt  it 
would    depend    upon    the    discretion    of    the    Mining 
Council  not  to  delegate  unreasonably. 

22.055.  Then  Clause  13  is  with  regard  to  the   Fuel 
Consumers'   Council   and   advisory  conferences.     Sub- 
section  1   gives  power   to  appoint  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  consumers  who  are  to  be  >vhat  is 
known  as  the  Fuel  Consumers'  Council.     Sub-section 
2   says:    "The   Mining   Council   shall  have   power   to 
convoke  at  such   times  as  they  think   fit  and   under 
such    regulations    and    conditions    as    they    may   pre- 
scribe advisory  conferences  of  representatives  of   Dis- 
trict   Mining    Councils,     and    the    District    Mining 
Councils  shall  have  power  in  like  manner  to  convoke, 
advisory    conferences   of    Pit    Councils    within    their 
area."     And  sub-section  3  says:  "  The  expenses  of  the 
Fuel     Consumers'     Council,     National     a^nd     District 
Mining  Conferences  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury,  be  paid  by  the  Mining  Council."     The 
Fuel  Consumers'  Council,  I  gather,  is  only  advisory? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

Sir  Arthur  DuckKam  :  Would  you  ask.  Sir,  if  it  can 
meet  when  it  wants  to  or  only  when  it  is  summoned? 

Chairman:    1  am  obliged  to  you,  but  perhaps  you 
will  ask  that  presently. 
Hir  Arthur  Vuckham:   If  you  please. 
22,056.  Chairman:  Then  Clause  14  is  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of   the   Mining  Council,   District  Mining   Com- 
mittees and  Pit  Committees.     It  says:    "  There  shall 
be  paid  to  each  of  the  members  ol   the  Mining  Coun- 
cil,   other    than    the    President,    such    salary    as    the 
Treasury  may  determine,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
District   Mining   Councils,    and  to   the   Pit  Councils, 
such  salaries  and  emoluments  as  the  Mining  Council 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  may  determine." 
Clause  15  provides  for  accounts. 
Clause  1C  provides  for  the  transference  of  existing 
assets  a.nd  liabilities. 

( 'lause  17  is  as  to  the  payment  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  Parliament.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
policy,  so  I  do  not  ask  you  anything  about  that. 

Clause  18  deals  with  payment  out  of  Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

Clause  19  is  a  clause  which  gives  the  mining  Council 
power  to  make  regulations. 
Clause   20  is   as   to  statutory   regulations. 
Sir    L.    Chiozzti   Money:   Would   vou   mind   calling 
attention  to  Clause  20,  Sir? 

22,057.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  will  read  it:  "Every 
mine  worked  under  this  Act  shall  be  managed  and 
worked  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulations  Acts,  1872  and  1875.  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  1908,  the  Coal  Mines  Act. 
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I'.HI.  and  any  other  Act  regulating  the  hours,  nugtt, 
ulitions  of  labour  in  mines.  (2)  Thoro  shall  bo 
trausl'ci -red  tn  and  bo  vested  in  the  Mining  Comic  1 
all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  SUre 
.mil  nl'  anv  other  Government  Department  imposed 
,,|M,.I  ilieiii  liy  tlie  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulations 
Arts,  1^7'J  and  1S7.">,  the  Coal  Mines  Rcgulat;O'i 
A' i  I  SHI*,  t lie  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  or  any  other 
Art,  regulating  or  affecting  mines  or  the  hours  or 
conditions  of  labour  therein." 

Clause  21  is  as  to  the  duty  of  the  .Mining  Council 
to  supply  coal,  and  Sub-section  (1)  oays :  "  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Mining  Council  to  ensure  that 
them  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  at  reasonable 
priees  throughout  Groat  Britain,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Mining  Council,  or 
tor  any  local  authority  or  Government  Department 
ailing  on  their  behalf,  to  establish  stores  and  depots 
a  ml  to  employ  vehicles  and  to  use  all  other  necessary 
means  for  the  selling  of  fuel  and  to  sell  fuel  within 
i  he  area  of  every  lo^al  authority,  and,  further,  for 
this  purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railway 
companies  or  authorities  of  Great  Britain  to  provide 
Mich  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  fuel  as  tne 
Mining  Council  may  deem  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
section  at  rates  not  greater  than  such  railway  com- 
panies or  authorities  are  now  entitled  to  charge 
tor  the  conveyance  of  fuel." 

Is  there  anything  in  Clause  10  with  regard  to 
power  to  make  sidings,  supposing  it  is  necessary  to 
make  them;'-  Clause  11  gives  power  to  acquire  land. 
Suh-section  (4)  says:  "The  Mining  Council  may 
ciimpulsorily  purchase  land." 

22.058.  Let  us  look  at  Clause  11   (4).     That  gives 
the   Mining   Council   the   right  compulsorily  to   pur- 
chase land  and  invokes  for  their  assistance  the  well- 
known  Lands  Clauses  Acts  of  England  and  Wales. 

Then  Clause  22  is  as  to  the  title  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act. 

Clause  23  says  that  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
Ireland. 

22.059.  Mr.     Frnnl;     Hixli/es:     (To     the     Witnetl.) 
With  regard  to  this  disclaimer  clause,  which  I  think 
is  the  way  it  can  be  des':iibed,  would  that  clause  pro- 
vide or  permit  the  Mining  Council  to  disclaim  a  mining 
property  if  it  thought  that  it  was  an  unsuitable  pro- 
perty  to  purchase? — Yes.     I   take   it   whatever   pro- 
perties are  vested  in  the  Mining  Council  under  Sec- 
tion 5  (1)   (a)  may  be  disclaimed  under  5  (3)  which 
says:    "  Provided   that  the  Mining   Council   may  at 
aiiy    time   before   the   appointed   day   give   notice   in 
writing    to   the   owner  of,    or    person    interested    in, 
any  mine  or  minerals  or  rights,  disclaiming,   during 
tho  period  of  such  disclaimer,  all  or  part  of  the  pro- 
perty   in    such   mine   or    minerals    or    rights    to   the 
extent  .specified  in  the  notice."     They  have  the  power 
subsequently    to   take    andi   to    terminate    their    dis- 
claimer, but  whatever  property   is  given   to  them  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  section  they  can  disclaim  in 
the  latter  part  if  they  think  fit. 

20.060.  Your  draft  does  not  set  up  hard  and  fast 
regulations  as  to  the  conduct  of  either  the  Mining 
Council,   the   District  Councils  or   the   Pit   Councils. 
Is  it  your  view  that  all  the  regulations  applicable  to 
the  working  of   the   industry  will  be  drafted   princi- 
pally by  the  Mining  Council  in  accordance  with  what 
they  regard  from  time  to  time  to  be  the  requirements 
of  the    industry ?— Yes.     Ax   I    understand   the   great 
necessity  is  to  have  an  Act  which  gives  considerable 
elasticity  for  very  varying  industries  and  difficulties 
and  give  power  to  frame  regulations  and  delegate  to 
the   District  or   Pit   Council   whatever   is   expedient. 
Thus  the  appointment  of  managers  over  a  particular 
district,  so  far  as  the  Bill  is  concerned,  may  be  de- 
cided to  be  done  by  the  Mining  Council  or  District 
Council  or  Pit  Council,  whichever  is  most  expedient. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  fetter  or  hamper  the 
discretion  of  the  people  who  understand  the  industry 
as    to   how    they    will    conduct    the    pit   or    business 
generally. 

22.061.  Mr.    Robert  SmilUe:    With   regard   to   Sec- 
tion 20,    under   that, 'as   it   stands   now,   and   as   long 
as  the  Mines  Regulations  Acts  continue  in  force,  the 
Pit  C'ommittee  would  not  take  any  responsibility  off 
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th«  shoulders  of  the  manager  under  tho  Mine*  Regu- 
lations Acts?— No.  I  think,  although  there  in  p.. 
in  Clu urn  10  to  prepare  regulation*  M  to  function*, 
it  it  clear  thoHo  function*  could  not  be  greater  than 
the  DOM 01  s  uhich  are  already  given,  or  leu  than  thote 
.in.  .uly  given  under  tho  Milieu  Regulation!  Statute*, 
and  if  anything  were  done  contrary  to  tho  existing 
lau.s  it  would  be  vltnt  virtt  an  long  as  the  existing 
law  is  in  force. 

22,0(j2.  And  the  power  would  still  rest  with  tin- 
manager  under  the  existing  law? — Yes,  just  as  it 
does  to-day. 

22,063.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Your  Bill  is  compatible 
with  various  interpretations.  The  Mining  Council 
may  make  regulations  from  time  to  time.  As  it 
stands,  under  Clause  1  the  Mining  Council  is  to 
consist  of  20  members  and  a  President? — Yes. 

22.061.  And  11  of  those  would  be  chosen  by  the 
Government  in  effect? — Yes. 

22.065.  Consequently   that  is  what  would   be  called 
an  official  majority? — There  would  be  a  majority  01 
one — namely,     the    Chairman.      Ten    would    be    ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  and  tho  Chairman  him- 
self  is  appointed  by   tho  Government.     There  would 
be   11   appointed  by  the  Government  and  10  by  the 
Miners'    Federation. 

22.066.  In  clause  2  you  make  the  Minister  of  Mines 
responsible  to  Parliament? — Yes. 

22.067.  That  generally  means,   if  he  is  responsible 
he  must  be  able  to  decide? — Yes. 

22.068.  I    take    it,    with    an    official    majority,    he 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment?— I  think  his  position  is  very  like  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Army  Council.     In  the  case  of  the 
Army  Council  you  have  a  number  of  military  mem- 
bers,   just    as   here   you    have    a    number   of    mining 
members,   and  the  executory  powers  and  regulations 
of  the  Army  Council  are  not  vested  in  the  Secretary 
of    State    but    in    the    Army    Council.     So    here    the 
powers  are  not  vested   in  the   President  as  such,  but 
in  the  Mining  Council. 

22.069.  When  you  come  to  the  District  Council,  tho 
District  Council  would  be  only  able  to  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Mining  Council  conferred  upon  it? — 
Yes. 

22.070.  Therefore  it  would  be  compatible  with  the 
Bill   that   they   should    exercise   executive    powers   or 
be   fairly    advisory.        Would   that    not   be   so? — Yes. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regulation  by  the  Mining  Council 
what   powers   are   given   to   the   bodies   acting   under 
them. 

22.071.  When  you  come  to  the  pit  council,  it  would 
be    compatible    with    the    Bill    that    they    should    be 
advisory,    or,    on    the    other    hand,     they    might    be 
entrusted    with    specific    executive    powers? — I    think 
it  goes  further  than  that,  because  it  speaks  of  exer- 
cising such  powers  as  may  be  conveniently  exercised 
locally,   and  the  use  of  the  word  "  exercise  "   means 
something  more  than  advise. 

22.072.  At   any    rate,    they    will   have     no     powers, 
except  such  as  are  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Mining 
Council? — It   says,    "  may   delegate     .     .     .     such   of 
their   powers     ...     as   may   conveniently   be  exer- 
cised locally,"  and  that  means  something  more  than 
advise. 

22.073.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Mines   Regulations   Act,    as   Mr.    Smillie   points  out, 
you  maintain  intact  the  authority  given  by  those  Acts 
to  the  manager? — Yes. 

22.074.  Similarly,   you  retain,   as  I   understand   it, 
all  the  criminal  liability  of  the  manager  and  other 
persons  under  the  Mines  Regulations  Act? — Yes,  the 
only  difference  there  is  that  the  authority   or  owner 
now  becomes  the  Mining  Council,  who  under  the  Bill 
may    be    sued,    instead    of    the    private   owner.     The 
manager   takes  personal  responsibility  as  he  does  at 
present. 

22.075.  Similarly  the  individual  miners  are  respon- 
sible  for    such   things    as  they   are    criminally  liable 
for? — Yes.     The    position   of    the  check-weigher,    for 
instance,  is  unaffected. 

22.076.  In  the  purchase  clause  there  are  provisions 
laid  down  limiting  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
the  coal  mines,  but  you  have  provided  that  associated 
properties  are  to  be  separately  paid  for? — Yes,  that 
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is  so.  Associated  properties  are  the  properties  that 
the  Chairman  spoke  to  me  about  which  the  Mining 
Council  consider  to  be  subsidiarily  connected  with  or 
forming  part  of  the  mine  or  mine  undertaking,  and 
that  includes  colliery  houses,  or  such  of  them  as  they 
wish  to  take  over,  and  they  are  separately  paid  for. 

22.077.  Similarly,    you   have   provided    in   Clause   9 
(2)    for    a    separate    valuation    and    assessments    for 
compensation  of  the  different  mines  and  other  proper- 
ties!'— Yes. 

22.078.  There  is  not  any  question  of  so  many  years' 
purchase  for  all  of  them?— No,  that  only   applies  in 
the  case  of  the  coal  mine  itself,  and  not  other  mines. 

22.079.  And  it  is  only  the  maximum? — Yes. 

22.080.  You    contemplate    by    this   Bill    that    each 
enterprise    would    be    separately    valued? — Yes,    and 
it   is   rather   indicated,   owing   to   the   fact  that  the 
Commissioners  have   to  look   at  the   nature  and  con- 
dition  of  the  mine  and  state  of   repairs,  that  they 
may  get   considerably  less  than  the   maximum. 

22.081.  Now  coming  to  clause  21,  which  deals  with 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to  distribute  over  the  King- 
dom,  as  I   understand,   by  sub-section   (2),   it  would 
be    possible    for    that  duty    to    be    delegated    by    the 
Mining   Council   to   any   local    authority? — Yes.     The 
object  of  that  section  is  to  give  the  local  authority 
power — it   would   be  otherwise   ultra  vires   the   local 
authority — to    undertake    this    work    if    the    Mining 
Council  delegate  it  to  them. 

22.082.  I  do  not  see  any  power  of  giving  a  corres- 
ponding right  of  delegation  with  regard  to  the  export 
trade? — First   of   all,  there   is  a  general   power  with 
regard  to  export  trade  under  clause  11   (2)   (c),  and 
then  there  is  also  a  power  to  employ  agents  and  to 
enter    into    and    enforce    contracts.      I    think    those 
powers  between  them  give  power  to  export  and  give 
power  to  employ  agents,  because  the  question  of  ultra 
vires    does    not    apply    except    in    the    case    of   local 
authorities.     It    is   open    to    the    Mining    Council    to 
emplov  any  agent  to  export  or  do  anything  else  for 
it. 

22.083.  It  would  be  possible  under  that  section  for 
the  Mining  Council  to  employ  all  or  any  of  the  exist- 
ing  export   firms   to   go   on    with   their    business    as 
agents    for    the    Mining    Council? — Yes.     Clause    II 
(2)   (e)   says :    Generally  do  anything  that  the  owner 
of  a  mine  might  lawfully   do   in  the  working  of  the 
mine,  or  that  is  authorised  by  regulations  under  this 
Act  or  by  this  Act." 

22,034.  Therefore  it  would  be  possible  not  only  to 
employ  export  firms  as  agents,  but  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Mining  Council  to  sell  coal  to  the 
export  merchants,  and  let  them  carry  on  the  export 
trade  on  their  own  account? — Yes,  if  they  thought 
wise  to  do  so. 

22.085.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:     Returning    once 
more   to   clause   20,    there   is   no   doubt    whatever,  is 
there,  that  it  would  be  ultra  vires  for  the  Mining 
Council  to  make  regulations  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  Coal  Mines  Act? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  clear. 
A   regulation   which   is   inconsistent  with   the  statute 
must  be  ultra  vires. 

22.086.  Therefore   everything   that   is   contained   in 
the  Coal  Mines  Act  stands :    as,   for  example,  if  you 
take   section    14  of  the  Act,    where   the   manager   is 
responsible  for  appointing  a  fireman.     That' remains 
absolutely   intact? — Yes. 

22.087.  Sir    Arthur    Duckham:     With    regard    to 
clause  14  it  says:    "There  shall  be  paid  to  each  of 
the  members  of  the  Mining  Council,  other  than  the 
President,    such  salary,"    etc.,   and   then   it  goes  on 
to   the   District   Mining  Councils   and    Pit   Councils. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Bill  you  say  that  the  members 
of   the   Mining    Council    shall    be  "whole-timers.     Are 
the  members  of  the  District  Councils  and  Pit  Councils 
to   be   whole-timers?— That   depends   upon   the   regu- 
lations.    Clause  19  deals   with   the   functions,   duties 
and  powers  of  the  District  Mining  Councils,  and  that 
among  other   things,    might  very   well   lay  down   the 
amount  of  time  which  was  necessary  f_or  the  work. 

22.088.  The  point  is  that  you  lay  down  the  Minino- 
t-ouncil    and    not    the    other    Councils  ?— The    whole 
scheme   depends   upon  the   efficiencv   of    the   Minim' 
Council. 


22.089.  They  are  to  sit  every  day?— Yes,  they  are. 
If    they   do   not   sit   continuously,    the    whole    thing 
breaks  down.      It  will  be   necessary   for   them  to  see 
how  far  they  delegate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
the  other  bodies  shall  do  until  you  see  what  is  dele- 
gated. 

22.090.  You  mentioned    the    function   of   the   Army 
Council  and  other  Government  bodies'  functions      Is 
that   surmise  or  what?— It  is  only  my  knowledge   of 
constitutional  law. 

22.091.  Would    you    be    surprised    to   hear    that    a 
decision  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  carries 
against  the  whole  of  the  Board?— Are  you  speaking 
of  the  law  ? 

22.092.  That   is   the   constitution? — I     think     it    is 
quite  possible   in  the  operation  of  this  Act  that  the 
decision  of   the  President,   who   is  to  get  the  money 
from  Parliament  to  carry  through  the  scheme,  would 
probably  weigh  more  heavily  than  any  other  member 
with  the  Mining  Council. 

22.093.  It  is  not  quite  a  question  of  weighing.     The 
decision  is  put,  forward   as  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of   'Admiralty.     I     am     not    sure    about     the    Army 
Council? — I   was  only  concerned  to   point  out  in  the 
matter   of    issuing   regulations   governing   the    Army, 
they  issue  them  in   the   name    of    the     whole    Army 
Council    and   not   in   the   name   of   the    Secretary.     I 
should  think  it  is  highly  probable  here  the  Minister 
who  is  to  get  the  money   from   Parliament   to   work 
the  scheme  will  have  a  decisive  voice. 

22.094.  I    only    wanted    to   bring   out   that   he   had 
a  decisive  voice   in   other    departments? — I  think  he 
will  work  in  much  the  same  way. 

22.095.  Mr.    Evan    WilUnins:    I    want    to  put    one 
or  two  points  by  way  of  explanation.     Is  it  intended 
by    this  that    the   minerals    shall     be     paid     for     on 
acquisition? — With    regard    to    the    minerals    them- 
selves,  there     is     no     power     for    compensation     for 
unworked   minerals. 

22.096.  Then     are     the     minerals    which  are   being 
worked   to   go    in   with   the    colliery? — Do   you    mean 
those  actually  above  the  surface  of  the  ground? 

22.097.  No".      Take  minerals  on   lease  in   a   colliery 
being   worked.     Is   it   intended   by   this   to  pay   com- 
pensation for  those   minerals  to  the  owners     of     the 
minerals? — I  think  not. 

22.098.  Chairman:    Mr.    Slesser   is   quite   right.     It 
is    got   at   in    this    way,    if    you    will    kindly   look    at 
Clause   l(f).     They    are   to   transfer     all    rights     and 
easements   and   royalties.     Royalties   are  transferred. 
Now  if  you  look  at  Clause  6,   it  says:    "Any   rights 
as  defined  by  section  5   (i)   (f)   of  this  Act  shall   r.ot 
be   taken   into  account   in   computing   such  price   for 
all  of  which  " — that  is  to  say,  for  the  royalty  rights 
— "  no  compensation  shall  be  paid." 

Mr.  If.  IF.  Cooper:  Literally  it  means  a  great 
deal  more  than  that. 

Chairman:  Yes,  but  the  question  is  with  regard 
to  royalties. 

-1/Y.  Evan  Williams:  My  difficulty  is  that  sub- 
section (3)  deals  with  any  mine  or  minerals.  Section 
5  (1)  (c)  deals  with  rights  and  easements  and  uses 
the  words  "  royalties,  lordships  or  rights  in  con- 
nection therewith."  That  is,  in  connection  with 
easements. 

Chairman.:    It  says  "  or  other  royalties." 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Yes,  but  it  is  "other 
royalties  ...  in  connection  therewith."  I 
apply  "  in  connection  therewith  "  to  royalties,  lord 
ships  or  rights. 

Chairman  :  If  that  is.  right,  royalties  arc 
mentioned. 

22.099.  Mr.    Evan    William*:     But    in    (I)    coal    or 
other   minerals   are   mentioned   specifically,   but  there 
is  no  provision  for  any  payment  to  be  made? — That 
is  so. 

22.100.  And   it   is  the   iiiicntion   that   the  coal   and 
minerals  shall  be  acquired  by  the  State  without  com- 
pensation?— The     ungotten     minerals:      those     which 
have   not   been   won. 

22.101.  Those    which    have    been    actually    dug    out 
of    the    ground? — Yes,    there    would   be   compensation 
paid  for  those  on  the  surface. 

22.102.  Those  which  are  on  the  trams  or  the  trucks  ? 
-Yes,  exactly. 
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22.lo:l.  There  is  something  I  do  not.  understand 
iiliniit  tliis  disclaimer.  Is  tliis  constriicli  >n  correct 
tlmt  the  Mining  Council  mav  .11-. 'hum  tho  purchase 
ni'  a  particular  colliery ?—  Yes. 

•A'.  104.  And    give    notico   to    that   cffectP-    \. 

20,  IUV    Diiriii.;    tli,-    current]    ,,i     tli.-it     m.ti«-     the 
owner    is    precluded    from    dealing   «illi    j|    ,„    ;mv   ,,  .,v 
or    working   it?— Nat  quite;  he   has   to   get   tlic    |  .  r 
inn   ut    the   Milling   Council 

28)106.  Th.-:i  at  tin-  i>x(iirnt.ion  of  that  notice  that 
colliery  doee  resf  in  the  Mining  Council  as  if  the 
disclaimer  had  not  been  given  ?  Yes. 

i<>7.   Does    that     moan    that    particular    cOlliorv 
in   the  Minim,'  Council    without  compensation  P 

N".  there  is  a  provision  thai  when  it  vests  com- 
pensation is  made  like  cither  cases.  It  is  only  a 
suspension  of  the  period. 

22, 1  IK  A  suspension  of  purchase? — Yes.  If  that  is 
not  clear  it  ought  to  ho  made  clear.  The  intention 
is  ipiito  clear.  If  the  draft  is  imperfect  it,  m;i\ 
resemble  other  Hills  in  that  respect.  Tho  intention 
is  that  H  hei-M  the  disclaimer  is  given  it  is  merely 
to  effect  a  suspended  vesting,  hut  when  the  vesting 
is  decided  on  that  mine  is  compensated  for  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others  taken  at  an  earlier  date. 

22.109.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  the  notice? 
— No. 

22.110.  You   may  give  notice  in  10  or  20  year-: 
Yes. 

1'-.  111.  So  that  you  may  defer  the  purchase  of  a 
colliery  for  10  or  20  years" — Yes. 

22.112.  Tho  owner    in    that  time  can   only   work  it 
if  ho  gets  consent  from  the  Mining  Council? — Yes. 

22.113.  And  if  it  is  taken  over  at  the  end  of  that 
notice  is  the  value  at,  the  time  of  taking  over  that 
which   you   take   into   consideration? — The    ascertain- 
ment of  the  value  is  when  it  is  taken  over. 

22.114.  In  taking  over  a  disclaimed  colliery  in  this 
way     that   is   to   say  at   the  end  of   five  years  —is  it 
tlu>  value  at  the  end  of  five  years,  or  the  beginning 
of  five  years? — At  tho  end  of  five  years,  if  it  is  dis- 
claimed.    If  it  is  disclaimed  the  whole  thing  operates 
later. 

22.115.  I  think  you  made  it  clear  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  Pit  Council  to  appoint  or  dismiss  managers? 

No.  What  I  said  was  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Tit  Council  to  do  anything  which  is  inconsistent 
with  existing  Statutes. 

22.116.  But  it    is  possible  for   the   Mining   Council 
to    delegate    the  appointment   of    a  manager   to  the 
District  Council,  and   it   is  possible  for   the   District 
Council  to  delegate  that  to  the  Pit  Council? — Yes. 

22.117.  So  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Pit  Council  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  manager  of  that  particular 
pit?— In   that    sense   it   would    be   possible,   provided 
whatever   was   done   did   not  offend   against   existing 
Statutes. 

22.118.  There  is  nothing    in   the  existing    Statutes 
about   the    appointment    of   a    manager,    except    the 
owner  must  appoint  him? — In  that  sense  it  is  possible, 
but  I  should  think   improbable. 

22.119.  Powers    may   be    delegated    by   the    Mining 
Council  to  the  District  Council,  and  by  the  District 
Council  to  the  Pit  Council? — In  the  same  sense  that 
the   Army    Council    might   delegate    the    power    of   a 
general  to  a  private,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

22.120.  There  is  one  other  point  I  am  not  clear  about 
under  Clause  20  (2).     Does  that  mean  that  the  present 
safety  control  which  is  exercised  by  the  Home  Office 
over     mines    is     to    be    transferred    to     the    Mining 
Council? — Yes. 

22.121.  All  the  powers  of  the  Home  Office?— Yos. 

22.122.  The    control     of     Inspectors?— Yes,     every- 
thing. 

22.123.  So    that    the    Mining    Council,    being    the 
owners  of  the  mines,  also  have  powers  of  inspection? 
—Yes,  except  that  you  certainly  would  have  to  have 
an  inspection  department.     You  would  have  to  have  a 
different  department.     Exactly  the  same  problem  will 
ai -i-c  u  ith  regard  to  .the  new  Transport  Bill  whieh  is 
before    Parliament,    where   the    Minister    would   ulti- 
mately he  responsible  for  the  inspection. 


22,121.  Kvcry  power  the  Government  now  linn  over 
mines  ig  to  be  concentrated  in  this  I). -pai  tment.' 

Yes 

22.12.1.    And    1,0   nth,. i-    Department    of   the   (iovrru- 

inellt     |.s     to    ha\e    ;,|,y     sav     ,,,,     the    Hilfclv    or     BO] 

els,,  with  regaid  t,,  i  he  mines:-  No;  it  u  entirely  a 
"i.Htcr  lor  the  Mining  Council,  subject  to  Clause  10 
I,  which  provides;  "The  Mining  Council,  l,.-f.,i.. 
making  or  altering  any  regulations  or  conditions  of 
employment,  including  wages,  as  affect  workmen 
engaged  m  the  mining  industry,  shall  consult  with 
the  association  known  as  the  Minors'  Federation  ol 
Qreal  Britain,  and,  in  the  event  of  such  representa- 
tives and  the  Mining  Council  failing  to  agree,  the 
matter  in  dispute  may  be  referred  to  arbitration  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed."  That  to 
some  extent  deals  with  the  question  of  the  condition-, 
of  labour. 

22,120.  Does  that  mean  that  the-  question  of  wages 
will  be  subject  to  the  Mining  Council?— And  the 
Miners'  Federation,  and  by  arbitration  if  there  is  a 
dispute. 

22.127.  This  contemplates  that  as  long  as  this  Act 
continues   in   force  the   Miners'    Federation,   however 
large  or  small  in   proportion  to  the  number  of  men 

it  represents,   is  the  body  to   remain   in   power? It 

takes  the  position  as  it  is  to-day,  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion being  representative  of  the  miners,  and  for  that 
reason  you  will  see  the  same  argument  to  a  certain 
extent  applies  to  the  Coal   Owners'  Association. 

22.128.  I    will   not    argue;    I    only    want   to    know 
what  you  mean.       You   appreciate  that  the  Miners' 
Federation  is  the  one  and  only  body  which  is  to  be 

>-rned? — Yes.  It  is  always  open  later  on  to 
amend  the  Bill  if  necessary.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
the  Coal  Owners'  Association  is  similarly  recognised 
in  the  clause  dealing  with  valuation,  as  the  appro- 
priate body  to  represent  the  coal  owners. 

22.129.  With  all  respect,  it  scarcely  represents  the 
coal  owners. 

22.130.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:    With  regard  to  clause 
21,    am    I   correct  in   interpreting   that  clause   as   in 
effect  preventing  the  railway  companies  or  the  rail- 
way department   if   the   railways  become    State   rail- 
ways   from    raising    ifche   existing    (rates    on    mineral 
traffic? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct. 

£2,131.  Would  you  look  at  clause  11  (3).  Am  I 
right  in  supposing  that  that  clause  enables  the  Mining 
Council  to  carry  on  business  as  shipowners? — It  gives 
them  the  power  like  you  often  have  in  the  case  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Association  of  a  limited  com- 
pany, to  use  a  number  of  expedients  for  carrying  out 
their  duties.  I  take  dt  that  nothing  there  gives 
them  power  to  use  the  powers  or  expedients  for  any 
purpose  greater  than  the  duties  which  are  cast  upon 
them  under  the  Act.  That  is,  they  would  be  allowed 
to  use  ships  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  handing 
coal,  but  not  as  shipowners  in  the  sense  of  running 
a  competing  passenger  service  to  New  York. 

22.132.  I  follow.     But  they  can  use  their  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  coals  oiut  and  bringing  other 
commodities  home? — There  are  certain  powers  given 
them    in    the    earlier    sub-seet!on.        If  yon    look    at 
clause  11  (1)  you  will  see  it  says:   "  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Mining  Council  to  open  and  work  mines  and 
search    for  "    coals    and    other    mineral.     Then    the 
powers  are  defined,  and  in  addition  to  that  under  (n) 
they  may  work  railways,  tramways,  and  so  forth. 

22.133.  And     ships? — Yes,     for     the     purpose     of 
supplying  and  delivering  coal  or  other  products. 

22.134.  I   agree.     Am    I  right   in   saying  that  they 
may  own  ships  and  work  ships   for  carrying  coal  to 
various  ports  and   use  those  ships  for  cargo   back  to 
England    from    those    foreign    ports? — That    depends 
upon  the  words,   "  or  other  products,"   and   whether 
4hcy   are   to  be   used    ejustlem   generis  with   "  coal." 

22,13">.  Hut  >on  would  not  expect  the  ships  to  come 
back  in  ballast?  -My  ideals  that  this  whole  reference 
to  working  ships  is  only  re.J'y  nbstantially  working 
lighters  and  lo-al  ships. 

22,130.  Not  shipping  generally?  No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  This  in  only  a  power,  and  1  think  a  legi- 
timate power,  which  is  given  to  the  conduct  of  that 
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industry,  but  it  is  limited  by  the  general  duties  to 
winning  and  distributing  coal. 

22.137.  I  will  not  argue  the  point.       I  am  merely 
asking  you  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  clause.     It 
struck   me   as  giving   power  to   work  ships   and  own 
ships,   and  to  deliver  coal  to  foreign   ports,   and,  of 
course,  ex  necessitate  to  bring  back  cargoes  from  the 
foreign   ports  to   the   English  ports? — I   think   (these 
particular  words  are  in  a  New  Zealand  Act  dealing 
with  State  mines,  and  I  think  they  are  to  be  used 
in   some  limited   sense. 

22.138.  Supposing    they   had    power    to    run   ships, 
and   supposing  they   lost  money   in   carrying   on   the 
ships,  1  gather  the  money  would  come  out  of  funds 
provided  by  Parliament? — Yes,  it  would  come  out  of 
the  general  funds. 

22.139.  Provided   by  clause  17   (1)?— Yes,   that  de- 
pends on   whether   there   is  not   a  total   profit   with 
the  running  of  ships  pooled  in  with  the  other  matters, 
and  that  rather  depends  upon  the  result  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

22.140.  Now  would  you  look  at  clause  11  (1).     That 
clause  appears   to   prohibit   the   Mining   Council   dis- 
posing of  any  mines  that  it  might  acquire  in  any  way. 
fo  that  so?— Yes. 

22.141.  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  clause  5. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  in  the  draft  Bill  any  appointed 
day  mentioned.     You  referred  to  the  appointed  day. 
What  clause  provides  for  fixing  the  appointed  day? — 
Clause  22.     It  is  "  the  first  day  of  the  second  year 
after  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Act." 

22.142.  Do  you  intend  by  that  clause  to  transfer 
to   the  Mining    Council    tin    mines,    lead    mines    and 
china  clay  mines? — This  is  the  position  if  I  may  put  it 
shortly.     By  clause  5  (1)   all   the  minerals  are  trans- 
ferred other  than  those  which  are  set  out  in  the  first 
schedule  and  in   the  first   schedule  I   think  you   will 
find  among  other  things  building  clay  but  not  china 
clay. 

22.143.  There  is  not  china  clay  or  tin  or  lead?— 
That  is  so. 

22.144.  Nor   tin,   nor  lead? — Therefore   the   answer 
is   that   those   minerals  not   being  mentioned   in   the 
schedule  would  be  transferred  subject  to  5  (3)  which 
gives  power  to  disclaim  and  presumably  I  think  you 
may  have  disclaimer  for  classes  as  well  as  individual 
mines   and   minerals.       You   may    disclaim    a   whole 
group. 

22.145.  With   regard    to   the   expression    associated 
properties,  I  gather  from  your  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man you  intended  if  as  is  the  case  some  of  the  large 
steel   making  companies   in   this  country   should   also 
happen  to  be  owners  and   workers  of  collieries  tliat 
subject  to  the  disclaimer  clause  all  their  steel  works 
as   well   as   their   collieries   will   vest   in   the   Mining 
Council? — The  phrase  used  is:      "All  associated  pro- 
perties in  the  opinion  of  the  Mining  Council  belonging 
to     mining     undertakings    or     connected     with     any 
colliery." 

22.146.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  words?     They 

are  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Mining  Council? 

Yes. 

22.147.  You  probably  know  the  names  of  some  of 
the  large   steel  working  concerns     in     this     country. 
Have  you  heard  of  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.  in  the 
county  of  Durham? — Yes. 

22.148.  They    have,   as  you    probably    know,   large 
blast  furnaces  and   steel   furnaces   at   Middlesbrough 
and  a  large  group  of  collieries  some  miles  away  from 
Middlesbrough  ? — Yes. 

22.149.  They   have   also  ironstone  mines   in    Cleve- 
land further  away  again  to  the  south.     Is  it  possible 
under  that  clause  of  yours,  subject  to  the  disclaimer 
clause,  that,   if  the  Mining  Council  thought  fit,  the 
whole    of   these    properties   of    Bolckow,  Vaughan    & 
Co.   would   become  vested  in  the  Mining  Council?— 
I  do  not  think  you  could  say  those  were  works  belong- 
ing   to    the  mining   undertaking.     It    might   be    the 
mining  undertaking  and  steel  works  were  both  owned 
by  the  same  company.     I»should   think   it  would  be 
stretching    language    to    say    they    belonged    to    the 
mining  undertaking. 

22.150.  How  do  you  define  the  expression  "  mininc 
undertaking  "  in  the  case  I  take?— It  is  a  case  fo? 
the  Mining  Council  to  decide  in  the  first  place. 


22.151.  Do  you  intend,  in  such  case  as  I  put  now, 
which    is    not    an    isolated    case,    that    the    question 
should   depend   entirely   upon   the  ipse   dixit   of    the 
Mining     Council? — I    think    somebody    must    decide 
whether    the  matter    belongs   to    the   mining    under- 
taking or  not. 

22.152.  If  the  Mining  Council  decided  it,  rightly  or 
wrongly,    that    the    Bolckow,    Vaughan    steel    works 
belonged    to   their    colliery    undertaking,    the    steel 
works    would    pass    to    the    Mining    Council? — Not 
necessarily.     I   take  it   there    are   legal    remedies   to 
decide  if  the  Mining  Council  acted  properly  or  were 
within  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

22.153.  That    is   a   very   ticklish   horse   to    ride? — 
Somebody   has  to   decide  which   works  belong  to  the 
mining  undertaking  and  which  do  not. 

22.154.  I   will    take  your    answer    with    regard    to 
disclaimer       apparently      either       your       associated 
properties,   such  as  steel  works  on   the  one  hand   or 
collieries  on  the  other,  should  be  disclaimed  for  any 
length  of  time  at  the  option  of  the  Mining  Council? 
— Yes. 

22.155.  If     that    option    is    exercised,    rightly    or 
wrongly,  that  steel  works  are,  they  clearly  could  not 
be    worked    by   the    owner? — I    do    not    think,    with 
respect,    that    is    so,    because    it    cannot    be    worked 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner. 

22.156.  I  see   that? — I   attach   importance   to  thai 
protection. 

22.157.  It  leaves  the  steel   works   and  the   mining 
owner  to  the  judgment  of  the  Mining  Council? — On 
the   assumption   that  the   particular  individual  steel 
works  belong  to  the  mining  undertaking. 

22.158.  That   turns  on  the  slender   ground  of   the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  mining  undertaking  "? — The 
difficulty   would   arise  apart   from   nationalisation   in 
any    scheme    dealing    with    these    works   as    well    ns 
to  mines. 

22.159.  I  am  discussing  the  language  of  your  draft- 
ing?— I  suggest  whatever  scheme  you  have  you  must 
invest  some  authority  with  the  power  of  deciding  at 
what  point  a  property  is  said  to  be  ancillary  to  an 
undertaking. 

22.160.  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear    what   the  steel 
works  have  to  say  upon  the  subject.     AVill  you  show 
me  the  clause  which  fixes  the  price  of  the  associated 
properties?— You    will    find    in  clause    10   (1),    "The 
purchase  price,  any  mine  and  such  of  its  associated 
properties  as  have  been  purchased." 

22.161.  That  provides  for  payment  I  see.     I   want 
to  find   the  clause  which   fixes  how  the  value   of   the 
associated   properties   is  to  be   ascertained? — That   is 
8  (1)  :    "  The  Commissioners  shall  as  soon  as  may  be 
after  the   passing  of   this   Act  cause  a  valuation   to 
be  made   of  all   mines   other   than   those   disclaimed, 
whether  or   not  developed  or   working  or   abandoned 
or    exhausted,    in    Great   Britain,    showing    what   on 
August  4th,  1914,  and  what  at  the  date  of  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act  was  respectively  the  total  ascertained 
value  of   each   mine   and    its    associated  properties." 
The   question  of   the    basis   on    which   the    associated 
properties  are  to  be  valued  is  not  laid  down  in  the 
Bill.     There  is  a  general  instruction  to  value. 

22.162.  They  cause  a  valuation  to  be  made? — Yes. 
Then  they  are  paid  for  under  clause  10  (1). 

22,163. "With  regard  to  the  things  that  are  not 
to  be  paid  for,  I  gather,  although,  if  I  may  respect- 
fully say  so,  I  do  not  quite  gather  it  from  thp 
language  of  the  draft,  that  what  you  really  mean 
is  the  thing  that  has  not  to  be  paid  for  is  simply 
—I  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  Finance  Act, 
1909-10 — the  rental  value  of  the  mineral  rights? 
—Yes. 

22.165.  And    you    intend    everything,     except    the 
rental  value  interest,  to  be  paid  for? — If  it  is  a  part 
of  the  mine,  subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum price. 

22.166.  I  suppose  under  that  a  colliery  undertaking 
which  was    working    its   own   freehold    property — you 
know   what  I   mean? — Ye*. 

22.167.  And  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  no   rental 
value    subject   to   the   maximum   proposed   would   re- 
ceive  the   selling   value   of   its   interest? — Subject  to 
the  maximum. 


MINUTK8   OF    EVIDENCE. 
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.'L'.ltiX.   Tlic  iiiasiniiiiii,   I  suppose,  hits  been   iii 
h\   you  simply   upon    tlio  instructions  of  your  client^ 
That   is  so. 

•A',  Mi! i.  1  tin  nut  propose  to  ask  you  any  question 
tin'  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  maximum. 
With  regard  to  snh-clauso  2  of  clause  20,  I  gathei 
you  agree  tlu<  effect  of  that  clause  is  practically  to 
wipe  out  tht<  Hom«>  Ollice  miller  t!ir  existing  Coal 
Mines  licgulation  Acts  and  to  substitute  for  the 
Hi Office  tlie  Mining  Council? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

-L',170.  Tlio  position  then  would  be  this,  that  the 
Mining  Council  will  be  the  owners  and  workers  of  the 
collieries  and  would  also  be  the  persons  responsible 
for  seeing  that  they  perform  the  regulations  imposed 
by  the  Acts  of  Parliament? — Yes,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  any  individual  aggrieved  persons 
prosecuting  them. 

22,171.  You  mean  as  members  of  the  public? — Yes. 

^•J,I72.  I  suppose  on  the  principle,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  every  member  of  the  public  can 
prosecute  for  an  infringement  of  the  law? — I  was 
thinking  of  the  coal  miners  acting  through  the 
Miners'  Federation. 

22,173.  With  regard  to  the  Mining  Council,  I 
gather  that  is  to  be  what  I  mav  call  a  body  corporate? 

~^i  GS. 

2LM74.  With  perpetual  succession  and  capacity 
to  hold  land  and  to  sue  and  be  sued? — Yes. 

22,175.  Supposing  1  was  a  contractor  contracting 
with  the  Mining  Couuoil  and  I  recovered  judgment 
against  them  in  an  action,  could  I  levy  on  any  of 
the  assets  for  the  time  being  vested  in  the  Mining 
Council  under  sub-clause  3  of  Clause  4? — I  think  the 
same  position  has  come  up  in  connection  with 
properties  owned  by  the  Postmaster-General  as  to 
the-  position  of  a  Corporation,  sole  or  otherwise,  under 
the  Crown — I  speak  subject  to  correction.  I  think 
when  the  petition  of  right  has  originally  been 
granted  or  specific  rights  of  suit  for  breach  of  con- 
tract provided  they  proceed  under  that  and  yon 
have  the  rights  of  any  other  plaintiff  in  an  action. 

L'-.  176.  Do  you  expect  that  the  proceedings  under 
sub-clause  3  of  clause  4  of  any  person  contracting  in 
the  way  of  business  with  the  Mining  Council  wouki 
have-  to  be  by  way  of  the  procedure  known  as  Petition 
of  Right?  I  think  the  position  is  just  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  ihe  Postmaster-General. 

22.177.  I  see  in  sub-clause  4  of  clause  3  there  are 
two  provisos  that  any  person  employed  under  the  Act 
is   to    be    at    liberty    to    participate    in    any   civil    or 
political    action,    and    a   further    proviso:    "That    no 
such  person  shall  suffer  dismissal  or  any  deprivation 
of    any   kind    as    a    consequence    of    any    political   or 
industrial  action,  not  directly  forbidden  by  the  terms 
of  his  employment,  or  as  a  consequence  of  participa- 
tion in  a  strike  or  trade  dispute."     Can  you  tell  me 
what  are  the  i-sabilities  that  Civil   Servants  are  at 
present  under?     Are  they  not  precluded  from  taking 
political  action? — I  think  they  are. 

22.178.  And  jou  intend  that  although  miners  may 
become  under  v,lie  Mining  Council  they  are  not  to  be 
deprived    o£    their    rights    to    exercise    full    political 
action? — That  is  the  intention 

22.179.  However,    as    regards    payment,    the    great 
feature  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  individual  interest 
in  all   mines  of  all  rights,   plant  and  machinery  con- 
nected  therewith   that  may  be  vested  in  the  Mining 
Council  is  to  be  paid  for  subject  to  a  maximum,   and 
p.i id  for,  I  suppose,  at  the  fair  selling  value,  except 
that  the  rental  interest  or  rental  value  is  not  to   be 
paid    for?— Yes,    that   is   broadly   the   position,    as   I 
understand   it. 

22.180.  Mr.   Arthur  Ualfmtr:    In  clause  1   (3)  I  see 
the  Miners'   Federation  are  to  form  10  out  of  20  of 
the  Mining  Council.     What  would  happen  if  this  was 
passed    as    an    Act    of    Parliament    and    the    Miners' 
Federation   for  some  reason   lost  its  power  and  only 
represented,   say,    100,000   of   the   workers   instead   of 
the  number  they  represent  to-day.     They  would  still 
have    10   on    the  .Mining    Council?— In    that   case,.  I 
think   it   is  dear  the  Act  would  have  to  be  altered. 


11 bject   in   to   give    n    fair  representation   It,    the 

workers    in    the   industry.     Clearly     if     a     particular 
Association  failed  to  adequately  represent  tne  n 

Ihe    Act    must   i,,-   all,. red 

22,M.  Wmild   it  not  be  bettor  to  say  so  at  on-  •• 
That   is  a  question  that  ought  more  fairly  to  I..-  put, 
to   the  persons  iiistrii-ting  me.      My   instruct  ions   HIM, 
to  put  it  in  th.it  form  that  contemplates  the  Miner*' 
Federation   as  the   miners'   representative*. 

22,1*2.  Now  go  to  section  3  (4).  Under  that  1 
take  it  if  there  was  a  dispute  at  any  moment  the 
Mi  Miners'  Federation  people  on  the  Council  for  the 
time  being  who  are  practically  owners  and  miners  of 
the  concern  could  go  on  strike,  if  they  wished  I 
do  not  follow  that.  Tiiey  are  not  employed  by  the 
Mining  Council. 

22.183.  They  are   the    body   who   is   going    to    run 
it? — "  All  or  some  of  whose  members  are  wholly  or 
partly  employed  in  or  about  mines,  or  in  any  other 
manner   employed   by   the   Minister  of  Mines,   or   tho 
Mining  Council."     I  do  not  think  the  Mining  Council 
themselves  are  employed  by  the  Mining  Council 

22.184.  So  that  any  10  members  could  take  part  in 
strikes   and   lock-outs   or  in  terminating   strikes  and 
lock-outs? — That  clause  does  not  seem   to  touch   the 
members  of   the    Mining  Council. 

22.185.  Is  there  anything  in  your  Bill  to  make  it 
quite  safe  that  the  10  members  on  the  Mining  Council 
shall   not  go   on   strike   and  ferment  disputes? — The 
matter  is  not  dealt  with  one  way  or  the  other. 

22.186.  You  do  not  answer  the  question.     Is  there 
anything   in  the   Bill   to   prevent   it? — No,  I  do   not 
think  there  is  anything  to  prevent  it,  anything  more 
than   there    is    to    prevent   the   10    members  of    the 
Government  going  on  strike,  or  the  President. 

22.187.  Clause  5  (l)'(c)  is  plain  confiscation  of  the 
unrelieved   property ;   that  is  what  is  referred  to  in 
that   clause? — The   persons    instructing   me   consider 
there   would  be  no  compensation  for  the  rights  and 
casements   there  stated,    and   the  clause   carries    out 
that   intention. 

22.188.  As    regards    wages,    if    these   powers    were 
delegated  to  the  Pit  Councils  they  could  settle  wages? 
— Subject   to   the  provision   that   the  wage   question 
shall  be  settled  in  consultation  with  the  workers. 

22.189.  The  Act  really  settles  wages  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  consumers? — I  can  only  answer  in   this 
way.     The  Bill  does  not  say  which  subjects  are,  if  I 
may  use  the  phrase,   reserved  subjects,  and  whether 
to  be  reserved  to  the  Mining  Council  or  reserved  to 
the  District  Mining  Council,  or  reserved  to  the  Pit 
Council.      It    gives    a    discretion    to    delegate    such 
powers  as  can  be  exercised  locally.     I  should  say  the 
wage  question   is  not  a  question  that  could   be  con- 
veniently   exercised   locally.        Even   if   it   were  dele- 
gated,   it  would  probably  go  to  the  District    Mining 
Council    and    not   the   Pit   Council.     I   think    it   says 
in    terms  the  delegation   is  to  the  District  Council : 
"  A  District  Mines  Council  shall,  in  the   first  place, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mining  Council,  have 
power  within  their  area  to  appoint  Pit  Councils  for 
each  mine  or  group  of  mines,"  and  so  on,  "and  the 
District    Mining   Council   may   delegate   to  such   Pit 
Council    such    of    their    powers    concerning    the    im- 
mediate   working    or    management   pf   a*    particular 
mine    or    group    of   mines    as    the    District    Mining 
Council  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mining 
Council,   think  fit."     I  do  not  think  that  would  ex- 
tend to  the  question  of  wages.     The  intention  is  tha 
question    of    wages    would     rest    with    the     District 
Council,    that   is,   by   districts,   as   under  the   present 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  if  not  with  the  Mining  Council 
it   will   not  rest  with  the   Pit  Council. 

22.190.  It  is  certainly  the  management  of  the  pit ; 
the  word  is  "  immediate  "?-The  matter   is  entirely 
elastic.     One  cannot  dogmatise.     I  think  that  means 
something    more    immediately    connected    with    the 
winning   than    a    general   wage   question. 

22.191.  In   Clause   13   (1)   you   provide   for   a   Fuel 
Consumers  Council,   but   it  has   no  powers;    it   is  an 
advisory  body?— Yes. 

22.192.  It  has  no  power  to  discuss  the  wage  ques- 
tion   or   the   controlling   of   expenditure?— I   take   it 
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Uio  general  powers  of  the  Mining  Council  to  make 
regulations  under  the  Act  provided  for  in  Clause  19 
would  enable  the  Mining  Council  to  make  regula- 
tions, among  other  things,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fuel  Consumers'  Council  should  be  con- 
voked and  what  it  has  to  do. 

22.193.  The  Fuel   Consumers   Council   is  subsidiary 
to  the  Mining  Council? — It  would  be  like  the  Food 
Controller's   Council   that    did    such    valuable    work 
during  the  war. 

22.194.  Under    Clause  21   you  refer    to    a  sufficient 
supply  of  fuel  at  reasonable  prices.     Who  is  going  to 
settle   the   reasonable   nrice — the   Mining   Council? — 
I  think  those  words  are  practically  the  same  words  as 
in  the  New  Transport  Bill  with  regard  to  electricity; 
they    are  really    declaratory. 

22.195.  It  means  the  whole  of  the  consumers  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Mining  Council   as 
to  reasonable  price? — I  think  there  is  this  advantage 
under  the  Bill.    At  present,  except  for  war  emergency 
legislation,   there   is   no  necessity   on   any   owner   or 
seller  of  coal  to  sell  coal  at  a  reasonable  price.     He 
can  sell  it  at  the  price  he  can  get.     Under  the  Bill 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  Mining  Council  to  sell 
it  at  reasonable  prices,  whatever  they  may  be. 

22.196.  If  a  man  sells  it  too  high  he  has  to  keep  it, 
because  people  will  go  and  get  it  somewhere  else?  — 
There  is  a  duty  on  the  Mining  Council  to  supply  coal 
at   reasonable  prices. 

22.197.  They  decide  the  reasonable  prices? — It  may 
be  a  matter  of  mandamus ;  I  cannot  say. 

22.198.  Mr.   H.  W.  Cooper:    There  is  one  question 
I   forgot  to   ask   you.     Take   clause  16  sub-clause   1. 
Yqu   say  there:    "  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Mining  Council  all  the  existing  assets  and  liabilities 
of   mine   undertakings  and   associated   properties,   as 
and  when  they  are  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the 
Mining  Council  other  than  liabilities  for  "  rents  and 
so  on.     No  doubt  you  will  readily  imagine,  and  you 
probably   know,    that  many   of   these   mining   under- 
takings   have    a    large    amount    of    invested    reserve 
funds  which  represent  the  profits  of  past  years.     Am 
I  right  in  supposing  that  under  that  clause  as  you 
have    framed    it,    those   vested    reserve    funds    would 
pass   to   the   Mining   Council.     Under  clause    16    (3) 
they  are  provided  for? — Hardly. 

Chairman :    Supposing    the    company    had    £50,000 
of   war  loan. 

22.199.  Mr.    E.    W.    Cooper:     That    was    the    case 
I    was   thinking   of. — Those   are   moneys   due  to   the 
company. 

22.200.  Mr.   B.   W.   Cooper:    Put   it   another  way. 
Let   us    assume   that   the   company   held   £50,000   of 
Canadian    Pacific    Debenture    Stock,    or    better    still 
£50,000  of  ordinary  stock  of  a  British  railway.     You 
would  hardly   suggest   that   was    money    due   to   the 
company   as   holders  of   the   stock,    w-ould   you?— The 
intention  is  that  assets   which   are  transferred   shall 
be  paid  for. 

22.201.  What  I  ask  is  this.     What  object  have  you 
in   seeking  to   transfer  to  the   Mining   Council  such 
assets  of  an  undertaking  as  its  invested  reserve  fund 
which  cannot  be  of   any  use  to  the  Mining  Council 
in  carrying  on  the  mine  itself  as  an  undertaking? — 
I  say  quite  frankly  it  may  be  this  clause  wants  some 
little   re-drafting.     The    intention    is   when   you   have 
existing  liabilities  or  have  credits  that  that  shall  be 
carried  on  as  a  going  concern. 

22.202.  All   that   you   intended   by  this  dause   was 
that  the  balance   of  debts  owing  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  concern  or  moneys  owing  by  the  concern  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  shall  be  paid  for   as  the 
case  may  require? — Yes. 

22.203.  The  assets  outside  the   fixed  mining  assets 

have  not  to  pass  to  the  Mining  Council?— No "As 

at  the  date  due  "  suggests  that. 

22.204.  I    respectfully    submit    your    clause    wants 
some  amendment?— That  is  very  likely. 

Chairman:    We  are  very   much  obliged  to  you  for 
explaining  it  to  us  so  lucidly. 


(The  following  Draft  Bill  was  placed  by  witness  before 
the  Commission.) 

THE  NATIONALISATION  OP  MINES  AND  MINERALS  BILL. 
1919. 

A  Sill  to  Nationalise  the  Mines  and  Minerals  if 
Great  Britain  and  to  provide  for  the  National 
Winning,  Distribution,  and  Sale  of  Coal  and  other 
Minerals. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  mines  and  minerals 
should  be  taken  into  the  possession  of  the  State. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows :  — 

Establishment  of  Mining  Council. 

1.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  winning,  distributing, 
selling,  and  searching  for  coal  and  other  minerals, 
there  shall  be  established  by  His  Majesty  by  Warrant 
under  the  sign  manual,  a  Mining  Council,  consisting 
of  a  President  and  20  members,  ten  of  jvhom  shall 
bo  appointed  by  His  Majesty  and  ten  by  the  Asso- 
ciation known  as  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain. 

(2)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,   from  time 
to  time,  to  appoint  any  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  be   President   of  the   Mining   Council,    under   the 
name  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  to  hold  office  during 
His   Majesty's   pleasure. 

(3)  The  Members  of  the  Mining  Council,  other  than 
the   President,  shall  be  appointed  for  five  years,  but 
shall   be   eligible   for    reappointment.     Provided   that 
His  Majesty  or  the  Association  known  as  the  Miners' 
Federation  of   Great  Britain   respectively  shall    have 
power  to  remove  any  person  appointed  by  them  and 
appoint  some  other  person  in  his  place.     On  a  casual 
vacancy   occurring  by   reason   of  the   death,   resigna- 
tion, or   otherwise  of  any  of  such  members  or  other- 
wise, His  Majesty  or  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  appoint  some  other 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy,  who  shall  continue  in  office 
until  the  member   in  whose  place  he  was  appointed 
should  have  retired,  and  shall  then  retire.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  Mining  Council  shall  devote  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  business  of  the  Mining  Council. 

Minister  of  Mines  and  Parliamentary  Secretary. 

2.  (1)  The    Minister    of    Mines    and    one    of    the 
Secretaries  of  the  Mining   Council  (to    be  known  as 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  and  to  be  appointed  by 
His  Majesty)  shall  at  the  same   time  be  capable  of 
being  elected  to  and  of  sitting  in  the  Commons  House 
of   Parliament. 

(2)  The  Minister  of  Mines    shall  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  official  oath,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
included   in  the    First   Part   of  the    Schedule  to  the 
Promissory  Oaths  Act,   1868. 

(3)  There   shall  be  paid  out  of  money  provided  by 
Parliament  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  a  salary   at  the 
rate    of   £2,000    a   year,    and    to    the    Parliamentary 
Secretary   a   salary   at  the   rate  of   £1,500   a   year. 

(4>  The  Minister  of  Mines  and  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  shall  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
acts  of  the  Mining  .Council. 

Officers,   etc. 

3.  (1)  The  Mining  Council  shall  appoint  a  Secretary 
(to  be  known  as  the  Permanent  Secretary),  and  such 
assistant  secretaries   and  officers  and  servants  as  the 
Mining    Council    may,     with    the    sanction    of    the 
Treasury,   determine. 

(2)  Subject   to  the  provisions  of  Section   11   (2)  of 
this    Act,    there    shall    be    paid    to    the    Permanent 
Secretary,    Assistant    Secretaries    and    other    officers 
iind   servants   such   salaries    or   remuneration   as   the 
Tieasury 'shall   from   time   to   time   determine. 

(3)  There  shall  be  transferred  and   attached  to  the 
.Mining  Council  such  of  the  persons  employed  under 
any   Government    Department   or   local    authority    in 
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or    about    (In-    execution    of    the    powers    and    duties 

tran-.len-ed  liy  <»'  Hi  pursuance  nl'  this  Act  to  the 
Mining  Cniincil  as  the  Mining  Council  mill  the 
(;,>\<>i  niiiciii  I  icparlment  or  lo-nl  authority  may  \\ilh 
the  samtinn  of  the  Treasury  determine. 

i  It  Notwithstanding  anything  in  any  Act,  order, 
in-  regulation,  any  society  of  workers,  all  or  sonic  ol 
mi  piihers  aro  wholly  or  partly  employed  in  or 
:ihoiit  mines,  or  in  any  oilier  manner  employed  by 
the  Minister  nf  Mines,  or  the  Mining  Council,  or  a 
District  Mining  Council,  or  Pit  Council,  or  other- 
wise under  this  Act,  may  lie  registered  or  constitute 
themselves  to  lie  a  Trade  Union,  and  may  do  any- 
individually  or  in  combination  which  the  mem- 
bers ot  a  Trade  1'nioii  or  a  Trade  Union  may  lawfully 
do.  Provided  further  that  notwithstanding  any  Act, 
order,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  person  employed  under  this  Act  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  civil  or  political  action  in  like 
manner  as  if  such  person  were  not  employed  hy  His 
Majesty,  or  by  any  authority  on  his  behalf. 

Provided,  further,  that  no  such  person  shall  suffer 
dismissal  or  any  deprivation  of  any  kind  as  a  con- 
sequence of  any  political  or  industrial  action,  not 
directly  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  his  employment, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  participation  in  a  strike  or 
trade  dispute. 

Constitution  of  Mining  Council. 

4.  (1)  The  Mining   Council  shall  be  a  Corporation 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mining  Council  and 
by    that   name   shall   have   perpetual   succession,    and 
may  acquire  and  hold  land  without  licence  in  mort- 
main. 

(2)  The  Mining  Council  shall  have  an  official  seal, 
which    shall    be    officially    and    publicly    noticed,    and 
such  seal  shall  be  authenticated  by  the  Mining  Coun- 
cil or  a  secretary  or  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries, 
or  some  person  authorised  to  act  on  their   behalf. 

(3)  The  Mining  Council  may  sue  and  be  sued  with- 
out further  description  under  that  title. 

(4)  Every     document     purporting    to  be   an   order, 
licence,   or    other   instrument   issued   by   the   Mining 
Council,   and  to  be  sealed   with  their  seal,   authenti- 
cated in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  or  to  be  signed 
by  a  secretary  or  by  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries, 
or  any  person  authorised  to  act,  shall  be  received  in 
evidence  and  be  deemed  to  be  such  order,  licence,  or 
other    instrument    without    further    proof    unless    the 
contrary   is   shown. 

Any  person  having  authority  in  that  behalf, 
either  general  or  special,  tinder  the  seal  of  the 
Mining  Council  may,  on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Coun- 
cil, give  any  notice  or  make  any  claim,  demand, 
entry,  or  distress,  which  the  Mining  Council  in  its 
corporate  capacity  or  otherwise  might  give  or  make, 
nnd  every  such  notice,  claim,  demand,  entry,  and 
distress  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  and  made 
by  the  Mining  Council. 

(6)  Every  deed,  instrument,  bill,  cheque,  receipt, 
or  other  document,  made  or  executed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Mining  Council  by,  to,  or  with  the  Mining 
Council,  or  any  officer  of  the  Mining  Council,  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  stamp  duty  imposed  by  any  Act, 
past  or  future,  except  where  that  duty  is  declared 
by  the  document,  or  by  some  memorandum  endorsed 
thereon,  to  be  payable  by  some  person  other  than  the 
Mining  Council,  and  except  so  far  as  any  future  Act 
specifically  charges  the  duty. 

Transference  of  Mines  and  Minerals  to  Minimj 
Council. 

5.  (1)  On  and  after  the  appointed  day,  save  as  in 
Sub-Section  3  of  this  Section,    provided — . 

(a)  Every  colliery  and  mine  (including  all  mines, 
quarries  and  open  workings  of  ironstone, 
shale,  fireclay  and  limestone,  and  every 
other  mine  regulated  under  the  Metalli- 
ferous Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872  and 
1875,  but  not  including  mines,  quarries, 


or  open   working*  of   mineral*  specified    in 

the      (''list       Schedule     to     thlN     A(:t),     whether 

in  actual  work,  or  discontinued,  or  •*- 
haunted,  or  abandoned,  mid  every  idiaft, 
pit,  borehole,  level,  or  inclined  pbiin-, 
u  Inthcr  in  course  ot  being  mndo  or  driven 
for  commencing  or  opening  any  Hiieh  i  nl 
colliery  or  mine,  or  otherwise,  and  all 
lated  properties  (including  vessel*, 
lighters,  railway  rolling  stork,  and  all 
works,  including  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bye-products,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
.Mining  Council  belonging  to  any  mine 
undertaking  or  connected  with  any  col- 
liery or  mine,  and  every  house  belonging 
to  the  owners  of  any  such  colliery  or  mine, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mining  ('nun 
cil,  is  usually  occupied  by  workmen  em- 
ployed at  such  colliery  or  mine),  (all  of 
of  which  are  herein  included  in  the  ex. 
pression  "mine");  and 

(b)  all  coal,  anthracite,  lignite,   ironstone,   shale, 

fireclay,  limestone,  or  other  mineral,  ex- 
cepting the  minerals  specified  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act,  whether  at  present 
being  worked  or  not  worked,  or  connected 
or  not  connected  with  any  mine,  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  (all  of  which  are 
herein  included  in  the  expression 
"  minerals  ");  and 

(c)  all    rights    and    easements    arising   out    of    or 

necessary  to  the  working  of  any  mine  or 
the  winning  of  any  mineral,  including  all 
mineral  wayleaves,  whether  air-leaves  or 
water-leaves,  or  rights  to  use  a  shaft,  or 
ventilation  or  drainage  or  other  royalties, 
lordships,  or  rights  in  connection  there 
with,  whether  above  or  below  the  grouno 
(all  of  which  are  herein  included  in  tht 
expression  "  rights  ") 

shall  be  transferred  to,  vested  in  and  held  by  the 
Mining  Council  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  per- 
petuity, and  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  to  be 
royal  mines,  and  the  minerals  and  rights  thereof 
respectively. 

(2)  The  Acts  contained  in  the  Second  Schedule  to 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Provided  that  the  Mining   Council  may  at  any 
time  before  the  appointed  day  give  notice  in  writing 
to  the  owner  of,   or  person  interested  in,   any   minr 
or  minerals  or  rights,  disclaiming,  during  the  period 
of  such  disclaimer,  all  or  part  of  the  property  in  suck 
mine  or  minerals  or  rights  to  the  extent  specified  in 
the  notice,  and  thereafter  such  mine  or  minerals  or 
rights  shall,  until   such  time  as  the  Mining  Council 
shall  otherwise  determine,    to  the  extent  specified  in 
such  notice,   not   vest  in  the  Mining  Council  as  pro- 
vided by   Sub-Section   (1)  of  this  section.     Provided 
that  in  such  case  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
other   than    the   Mining    Council,     without  the   per- 
mission  of   the   Mining    Council,   to  work  such  mine 
or  minerals  in   any  way.     Provided  further  that  on 
the   termination   of    such   disclaimer   by   the   Mining 
Council,  such  mine  or  minerals  or  rights  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  such  notice,  as  from  such  date  as  the  notice 
may  prescribe,  vest  in  the  Mining  Council  as  if  such 
notice  of  disclaimer  had  not   been  given. 

Purchase  of  Mines. 

6.  The  Mining  Council  shall  purchase  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  in  them  vested  by  this  Act  (other 
than  those  which  are  the  property  of  the  Crown  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  or  which  have 
been  disclaimed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  accordance 
with  Section  5  (3)  of  this  Act)  at  the  price  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  this  Act.  Provided  always 
that  the  value  of  any  rights  as  defined  by  Section 
.5  (1)  (e)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  computing  such  price,  for  all  of  which  no  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid. 
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Mines  Commissioners. 

7.  (I)  For   the  purpose  of  assessing  the    purchase 
price  of  mines  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  hy 
warrants   under   the   sign   manual,     to     appoint    ten 
Commissioners,  to  be  styled  the  Mines  Purchase  Com- 
missioners (herein  called  the  Commissioners)  of  whom 
one,  appointed  by    His  Majesty,  shall  be  Chairman. 

(2)  Three    of    the    said     Commissioners    shall    be 
nominated  by  the  Association  known  as  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  and  three  by  the  Asso- 
ciation  known   as  the  Mining   Association  of    Great 
Britain. 

(3)  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months   from  the 
passing  of  this  Act,   in  the   event  of   a  majority  of 
the   Commissioners   failing  to   agree   as  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  particular  mine  or  of  its  associated 
properties,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Chairman  him- 
self to  fix   the  purchase  price  of  such  mine,   which 
price  shall  then  be  deemed  to  be  the  price  fixed  by 
the  Commissioners,  but,  save  as  herein  expressly  pro- 
vided, the  finding  of  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
voting  on  any  question  or  as  to  the  purchase  price  of 
mines  shall  be  final   and   conclusive  and    binding  on 
all    parties. 

(4)  It  shall  be  lawful  for   His   Majesty  to  remove 
any    Commissioner     for     inability     or    misbehaviour. 
Every  order    of  removal   shall  state  the  reasons   for 
which  it  is  made,  and  no  such  order  shall  come  into 
operation  until  it  has  lain  before  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament  for   not  less  than  thirty   days  while   Parlia- 
ment is   sitting. 

(5)  The    Commissioners    may    appoint    and    employ 
such      assessors,      accountants,      surveyors,      valuers, 
clerks,    messengers,    and   other   persons    required    for 
the  due  performance  of  their  duties  as  the  Treasury 
on   the    recommendation    of  the   Commissioners    may 
sanction. 

(6)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  and 
to  each  of  the  persons  appointed  or  employed  under 
this   section    such   salary   or    remuneration      as     the 
Treasury   may    sanction ;   and   all   such   salaries   and 
remuneration    and   the   expenses   of   the    Commission 
incurred   in   the   execution   of   their   duties,    to   such 
amount  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

Valuation  of  Mines. 

8.  (1)  The  Commissioners  shall,   as  soon  as  may  be 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  cause  a  valuation  to  be 
made  of  all  mines  other  than  those  disclaimed,  whether 
or  not   developed    or    working  or    abandoned    or    ex- 
hausted,  in  Great  Britain,  showing  what  on   August 
4th,  1914,  and  what  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  was   respectively   the  total  ascertained  value  of 
each  mine  and  its  associated  properties  and  the  rights, 
as  defined  by  Section  5   (1)   (c)  of  this  Act,  therein, 
and  the  total  ascertained  value  of  such  mine  and  its 
associated    properties    respectively  exclusive    of    such 
rights;  and  the  owner  of  every  mine  and  any  person 
receiving    any    rente,    interest,    or    profit    from    any 
mine  or  possessed  of  any  rights  therein  or  connected 
therewith,  on  being  required  by  notice  by  the  Com- 
missioners,   shall    furnish     to    the    Commissioners    a 
return    containing   such    particulars    as  the   Commis- 
sioners may  require  as  to  his  property,  rent,  interest, 
profits,  or  rights  in  such  mine. 

(2)  The  Commissioners  may  likewise  cause  any  mine 
to  be  inspected,  require  the  production  of  documents, 
or  do  any  other  thing  which  may,   in  their  opinion, 
be  necessary  to  fix  the  purchase  price  of  the  mine  or 
its  associated  properties. 

(3)  The    Commissioners    in   making   such   valuation 
shall  have  regard  to  returns  made  under  any  statute 
imposing    duties    or    taxes    or    other    obligations    in 
respect  of  mines,   or  minerals  or  rights,   and  to  any 
information    given   before  or  to   any  Commission   or 
Government  Department,  including  the  Coal  Industry 
Commission    constituted    under     the    Coal    Industry 
Commission  Act,   1919. 

Ascertainment  of  Purchase  Price. 

9.  (1)  The    purchase    price    of   mines   exclusive    of 
associated     properties     (other    than     mines     in     the 


possession  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act)  shall  be  computed  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sub-sections  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section  by 
ascertaining  the  average  annual  number  of  tons  of 
minerals  actually  raised  during  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding August  4th,  1914: 

Provided  that  as  regards  coal  mines  in  no  case  shall 
the  maximum  purchase  price,  exclusive  of  associated 
properties,  be  taken  to  be  more  than  the  following:  — 

3.    d. 
When   100,000   tons  or  lees  have 

been  raised  per  annum  on  the 

average  during  such  five   pre- 
ceding   years,    a    capital    sum 

equal  to  one  such  year's  output 

at    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       12    0  per  ton. 

When    more    than    100,000    tons 

have  been  raised  per  annum  on 

the    average    during   such   five 

preceding  years,  a  capital  sum 

equal  to  one  such  year's  output 

at ...         ...         ...       10     0  per  ton. 

(2)  The    Commissioners    in    arriving   at    such    com- 
putation shall   also  have  regard   to  the   actual  gross 
and   net   profits  which  have  been   made   in   the  mine 
during  such  years  or  thereafter  and  to  the  amounts 
which  may  have  been  set  aside  from  time  to  time  for 
depreciation,    renewals,   or  development,    and   to   the 
probable  duration  of  the  life  of  the  mine,  and  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  such  mine,  and  to  the  state 
of   repairs  thereof,    and   to  the   assets   and    liabilities 
of   any   mine    undertaking    existing   at    the    time    of 
purchase     which     are    transferable    to     the     Mining 
Council  under  Section  16  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Provided    further   that  where  a   coal   mine,    in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  has  not  been  fully 
developed,   the  amount  which  would  be  raised  under 
full    development    without    any    increase    of    capital 
expenditure   shall    be  taken    as   the    average    annual 
number  of  tons  raised,  and   the   maximum   purchase 
price  in  sueh  case  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  capital  sum 
equal   to   the  product   of   such    number    of   tons  and 
12s.  or  10s.  per  ton  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  maximum  value  per  ton  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  Section. 

Issue  of  State  Mines  Stock. 

10.  (1)  The  purchase  price  of  any  mine  and  such 
of  its  associated  properties  as  have  been  purchased, 
as  ascertained  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall 
bo  paid  by  the  Mining  Council  in  Mines  Purchase 
Stock  to  the  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ulining 
Council,  have  established  their  title  to  such  stock. 
Provided  that  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  High  Court 
under  rules  to  be  framed  uy  the  High  Court  from 
the  decision  of  the  Mining  Council  as  to  the  title 
of  any  such  persons,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paying  such  purchase  price 
the   Treasury    shall,    on    the    request   of    the   Mining 
Council,     by    warrant    addressed    to    the    Bank     of 
England,  direct  the  creation  of  a   new  capital  stock 
(to   be    called    "  Guaranteed    State    Mines    Stock  "), 
and  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "the  stock,      yielding 
interest  at  the  rate  on  the  nominal  amount  of  capital 
equal  to  that  payable  at  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
received   Royal    Assent  on    what,    in   the  opinion    of 
the   Treasury,  is  the   nearest  equivalent   Government 
Loan  Stock. 

(3)  Interest  shall  be  payable  by  equal  half-yearly  or 
quarterly  dividends   at  such   times    in    each    year   as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  warrant  first  creating  the  stock. 

(4)  The  stock  shall  be  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred     pounds    sterling    for    every    one     hundred 
pounds  of  stock  at  such  times  and  by  such  drawings 
as    the    Treasury,     on    the    recommendation    of    the 
Mining  Council,  may  think  fit. 

(5)  The  stock  may  be  issued  at  such  times  and  in 
such   amounts  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as   the 
Treasury    may  direct,    and  may   be  issued    as   bearer 
bonds  with  quarterly  or  half-yearly  interest  coupons 
attached. 

(6)  The  stock  shall  be  transferable  in  the  books  of 
tho  Bank   of  England   in  like  manner  as  other  st<¥-k 
is  transferable  under  the  National  Debt  Act,  1870. 
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I'liirrn  of  Mining   Council. 

II.  (1)  Subject  to    tlio    provisions    of   this    Act,    it 

shall    I"'   lawful    lor    the    Mining   Council    to    open    ami 

work  mines  and  search   for,  dig,   bore,  win  an. I   deal 

with  minerals  and  generally  to  carry  on  lli<>  imliutiy 

nt'     mining,     distributing,     vending     and     exporting, 

lier   with   all  other  Industrie*;  carried  on   in  con- 

.11     therewith.      Provided    that    it    shall    not    bo 

lawful    lor   the   Mining   Council  to   lease  or   sell   any 

Him"  <>r  minerals  or  rights  to  any  person,  association, 

or  corporation.       f 

(2)  The  Mining  Council  may,  from  time  to  time,  in 
such  manner  ami  on  such  terms  as  they  think  fit— 
(ill  subject  to  the  general  consent  of  the  Treasury, 
appoint    or    continue    in    employment    or 
dismiss       managers,       engineers,       agents, 
clerks,    workmen,    servants   and  other  per- 
sons; and 

(M  construct,  erect  or  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, acquire  buildings,  plant,  machinery, 
railways,  tramways,  hulks,  ships  and  other 
fixed  or  movable  appliances  or  works  of  any 
description,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  same  when  no  longer  required  ;  and 

(c)  sell,  supply  and  deliver  fuel,  coal  and  other 
products,  the  result  of  mining  operations, 
either  within  or  without  the  realm;  and 

(rf)  enter  into  and  enforce  contracts  and  engage- 
ments; and 

(e)  generally  do  anything  that  the  owner  of  a 
mine  might  lawfully  do  in  the  working  of 
the  mine,  or  that  is  authorised  by  regula- 
tions under  this  Act  or  by  this  Act;  and 

(/)  employ  local  authorities  for  any  purpose  they 
may  think  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
duties  under  this  Act,  on  such  te'rms  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed. 

(3)  In    addition    to    the    powers   conferred   on    the 
Mining  Council  by  the  last  preceding  sub-section,  the 
Mining  Council  may,  in  such   manner  as  they  think 
fit,   work  any  railway,  tramway,  hulk,  ship,  or  other 
appliance  for  the  purpose  of  winning,  supplying  and 
delivering  coal  or  other  products. 

(4)  The  Mining  Council  may  compulsorily  purchase 
land  or  acquire  such   rights   over   land    as   they   may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  shall  have, 
with  regard  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land,   all 
rim    powers    of    purchasers    acting    under    the    Land 
Clauses   Act,   1845,   and   the  Land  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion (Scotland)    Act,   1845,   or   any  other   Act   giving 
power   to    acquire  land  compulsorily   for    public    pur- 
poses which  may  hereafter  he  enacted.  • 

(5)  With    respect    to   any   such  purchase    of    land 
under  the    Land  'Clauses  Acts  in  Great    Britain   the 
following    provisions    shall    have  effect    (that    is    to 

say) :  — 

(a)  The  Land  Clauses  Acts  shall  be  incorporated 
with  this  Act,  except  the  provisions 
relating  to  access  to  the  special  Aot,  and  in 
construing  those  Acts  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  "  the  special  Act  "  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  this  Act,  and  "the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  "  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  the  Mining  Council,  and 
"  land  "  shall  be  construed  to  have  the 
meaning  given  to  it  by  this  Act. 

(h)  The,  bond  required  by  Section  85  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  by 
Section  84  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion (Scotland)  Act,  18"45,  shall  he  under 
the  seal  of  the  Mining  Council,  and  shall  he 
sufficient  without  sureties. 

District  Mining  Councils  and  Pit  Councils. 

12.   (1)  The   Mining  Council  shall,  for  the  purpose 

the  carrying  on  and   development  of  the   mining 

industry,    divide   Great    Britain    into    districts,    and 

shall    in    each   district,  constitute    a    District    Mining 

Council    of    ten    members,    half    of    which    shall    1*> 


appoint  ml     by     the    Miner*'     Federation     of     Grout 
lintuin. 

(2)  The     Mining    Council     may    delegate     to»  any 
District  Mining  Council  or  Pit  Council,  nui-h  of  thi-ir 
power*  under   thin  Act   IUH  may   conveniently   be  exor- 
cised  locally,   and   tin-    District    Mining   Council   ahull 
upon  Mich  delegation    have  and  exercMO  within  their 
district    all    the    powers    and    duties   of   tho    Mining 
Council   as   may   he  delegated  to  them. 

(3)  A   District  Mining  Council  shall,  subject   to  the 
approval  of   the  Mining  Council,    have  power  within 
their  area   to   appoint  Pit   Council*  lor   each    mine   or 
group   of   mines,   composed   of   ten  members,  half  of 
which   shall    be   members   of    the   Miners'    Federation 
of   Great   Britain,  and   nominated  by   tho  workers  of 
the    mine    or    groups    of    mines    aforesaid,    and    the 
District    Mining  Council    may    delegate   to   such   Pit 
Council  such  of   their  powers  concerning  the   imme- 
diate working  or  management  of   a   particular  mine 
or   group   of   mines  as   the   District   Mining  Council 
may.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mining  Council, 
think  fit. 

(4)  The  members  of  District  Mining  Councils  shall 
he    appointed    for  three   years,    but  shall    bo  eligible 
for  reappointment,  and   the  members  of  Pit  Councils 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment. 


Consumers'  Council  and  Advisory  Conference. 

13.  (1)  For    the    purpose  of  advising    the    Mining 
Council  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  to  appoint 
persons   to  represent   the    interests  oif  consumers,   to 
bo  known  as  the  Fuel  Consumers'  Council. 

(2)  The,   Mining   Council   shall   have   power  to  con- 
voke at  such,  times  as  they  think  fit  and  under  such 
regulations  and  conditions  as  they  may  may  prescribe 
advisory    conferences   of    representatives    of    District 
Mining  Councils,    and   the   District  Mining   Councils 
shall  have  power  in  like  manner  to  convoke  advisory 
conferences  of  Pit  Councils  within  their  area. 

(3)  The  expenses  of  the  Fuel  Consumers'   Council, 
National    and     District    Mining     Conferences    shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  "be  paid  '.iy 
the  Mining  Council. 

Payment   of  Mining  Council  and   District  Mining 
Committees  and  Pit  Councils. 

14.  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Mining  Council,   other  than  the  President,  such 
salary   as  tho   Treasury   may  determine,   and   to   th? 
members  of  the  District  Mining  Councils,  and  to  th? 
Pit   Councils,    such  salaries   and    emoluments   as   the 
Mining   Council,    with  the  consent   of   the  Treasury, 
may  determine. 

Accounts. 

15.  (1)  The    Mining  Council    shall    cause   full    and 
faithful   accounts  to  be  kept  of  all   moneys   received 
and  expended  under  this  Act,   and  of  all  assets  and 
liabilities    and   of    all    profits  and    losses,    and    shall 
annually  lay  such  accounts  before  Parliament. 

(2)  The    Mining   Council    shall    annually    cause    a 
balance   sheet   of   accounts   to   be  made,    including    :i 
capital  account  and  a  profit  and  loss  account  for  each 
mine  worked  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Such  balance  sheet  and   statement  shall  bo  so 
prepared   as   to  show   fully   and    faithfully   tho  finan- 
cial   position    of    each  such    mine,    and    tho    financial 
result  of  its  operations  for  the  year. 

(4)  All   moneys  raised  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall,  as  and  when   raised,  and  all   other   money* 
received    horeundcr   shall,    as  and   when    received,   be 
paid   into  a  separate  account    called   "  The  National 
Mines  Account." 

(5)  All  moneys  withdrawn  from  the  National  Mines 
Account  constituted    under    this   Act  shall    be   with- 
drawn only   by  the  order  of  the   Mining  Council  or 
such  other  person  as  the  Mining  Council  may   from 
time  to  time  appoint. 

(6)  All  moneys  in  the  National  Mines  Account,  or 
payable  into  that  account  by  any  person  whomsoever, 
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and  also  all  moneys  owing  by  any  person  under  this 
Act,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  and  recoverable  accordingly  as  from  debtors 
to  the  Crown. 

Transference  of  Existing  Assets  and  Liabilities. 

16.  (1)  There   shall   be   transferred  to   the    Mining 
Council  all  the  existing  assets  and  liabilities  of  mine 
undertakings  and  associated  properties,  as  and  when 
they   are    transferred1   to   and    vested    in    the  Mining 
Council,    other    than   liabilities   for    rights    including 
royalty   rents,    wayleave   rents,   or   any  other   under- 
ground rents  or  charges,  payable    or  due  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  this  Act  to  any  person,  all  of  which 
shall  cease  to  be  payable  on  and  after  the  appointed 
day. 

(2)  On  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  ascer- 
tained   by    the    Commissioners    the    amount    of    all 
moneys  due   to  or   from   all   mine  undertakings,  and 
the  findings  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  amount 
of  such  moneys  shall   be   binding   and   conclusive   on 
all  parties. 

(3)  The  net  amount  of  all  moneys  due  to  any  mine 
undertaking,  after  all  debts  due  from  any  such  under- 
taking   have    been    deducted,    as    ascertained    under 
Sub-section  (2)  of  this  section,   shall  be  paid  by  the 
Mining  Council   to  the  persons  to  whom  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Commissioners  such   debts   are  due,   and 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  expenses  incurred  under  this 
Act.     Provided  that  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  High 
Court,  under  rules  to  be  framed  by  the  High  Court, 
from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  title 
of  any  such  person,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

Payments   out    of  Moneys   Provided   by  Parliament. 

17.  (1)  All  sums   expended   or   payable    under   this 
Act   in   carrying  out  the   provisions  of   this   Act   for 
expenses,  or  for  salaries  or  wages  payable  under  this 
Act,  or   in   the  construction,   erection,   or  acquisition 
of   buildings,    plant,   machinery,   railways,   tramways, 
hulks,  ships,  or  other  appliances  or  works,  or  other- 
wise,   shall    be    payable   out  of   moneys    provided    by 
Parliament. 

(2)  Provided  that  moneys  received  under  this  Act 
in  respect  of  the  sale  or  export  or  supply  of  coal  or 
other  minerals  (including  the  moneys  received  from 
the  Government  Departments)  may  be  directly  ex- 
pended in  or  towards  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Pinjnirnt  out  of  Consolidated  Fund. 

18.  After  full  provision  has  been  made  for  all  out- 
goings, losses,  and  liabilities  for  the  year   (including 
interest  on  securities  created  and  issued  in  respect  of 
moneys  raised  as  aforesaid,  and  on  moneys  paid  out 
of   the    Consolidated    Fund),    the   net   surplus   profits 
then    remaining    shall    be    applied   in    establishing    a 
sinking  fund  and.   subject  thereto,   in   establishing   a 
depreciation  fund  in  respect  of  capital  expended. 

Regulations. 

19.  (1)  The    Mining    Council    may,     from    time   to 
time,   make  such  regulations  as  they  think  necessary 
for  any  of  the.  following  purposes :  — 

(n)  The   management   of   mines   under   this   Act ; 
(6)  the    functions,    duties,    and    powers    of    the 

District    Mining    Councils.     Pit    Councils, 
'  and  other  bodies  or  persons  acting  in  the 

management    and     working    of    mines    or 

distribution    and    sale   of    fuel    under   this 

Act; 
(f)  the  form  of  the  accounts  to  be  kept  and  the 

balance  sheets  to  be  prepared  in  respect  of 

mines  under  this  Act; 
(d)  the    mode    in    which    the   sinking  funds    and 

other    funds    connected   with    mines   under 

this  Act  shall  be  held  and  administered ; 
(«)  generally  any  other  purpose  for  which,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  Mining  Council,  regulations 

are   contemplated    or   required. 

(2)  The  Mining  Council,  before  making  or  altering 
any  regulations  or  conditions  of  employment,  includ- 
ing wages,  as  affect  workmen  engaged  in  the  mining 


industry,  shall  consult  with  the  association  known  as 
the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  the 
event  of  such  representatives  and  the  Mining  Council 
failing  to  agree,  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be  re- 
ferred to  arbitration  on  such  terms  as  may  be  mutu- 
ally agreed. 

(3)  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  employed 
person,  subject  to  his  contractual  obligations,  to  dis- 
pose of  his  labour  as  he  wills. 

Statutory  "Regulations. 

20.  (1)  Every  mine  worked  under  this  Act  shall  be 
managed  and  worked  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulations  Acts,  1872  and  1875, 
the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1908,  the  Coal  Mines 
Act,   1911,   and  any  other  Act  regulating  the  hours, 
wages,  or  conditions  of  labour  in  mines. 

(2)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  and  be  vested  in 
the  Mining  Council  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  any  other  Government 
Department  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulations  Acts,  1872  and  1875,  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  1908,  the  Coal  Mines  Act, 
1911,  or  any  other  Act  regulating  or  affecting  mines 
or  the  hours  or  conditions  of  labour  therein. 

Duty  of  Mining   Council   to  Supply  Coal. 

21.  (1^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Mining  Council 
to  ensure  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  at 
reasonable  prices  throughout  Great  Britain,   and  for 
this  purpose  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Mining  Council, 
or    for  any    local    authority    or    Government    Depart- 
ment acting  on  their  behalf,   to  establish  stores  and 
depots  and   to  employ   vehicles   and   to  use   all  other 
necessary  means  for  the  selling  of  fuel  and  to  sell  fuel 
within  the  area  of  every  local  authority,  and,  further, 
for  this  purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railway 
companies  or  authorities  of  Great  Britain  to  provide 
such    facilities    for    the    conveyance   of    fuel    as    the 
Mining  Council  may  deem  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
section   at  rates  not  greater  than  such  railway  com- 
panies or  authorities  are  now  entitled   to  charge  for 
the  conveyance  of  fuel. 

(2)  Where    the    Mining    Council   delegates    to    any 
local  authority  all  or  any  of  their  powers  under  this 
section,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  local  authority  to 
exercise   all    or    any    of    the    powers   of    the    Mining 
Council   so  delegated   to  them. 

(3)  All  moneys  had  and  received  or  expended  by  a 
local  authority  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be   had   and   received  or   expended   on   behalf   of   the 
Mining  Council. 

Title  and  Commencement. 

22.  This   Act  may  bo   cited  as   the  Nationalisation 
of  Mines  and   Minerals  Act,   1919,   and  this  Act   and 
the   Metalliferous   Mines  Regulations  Acts,    1872  and 
1875,  and  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1887  and 
1908.    and   the  Coal   Mines   Act,   1911,    may   be   cited 
together  as  the  Mines  Acts,  1872—1919,  and  shall  come 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month, 
which  shall  be  the  appointed  day,   after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  and,  save  in  the  case  of  disclaimer,   all 
valuations,   purchase,   and  transference  of  mines  and 
minerals  to  the  Mining  Council,  and  all  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
cluded on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  second  year 
after  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act 

23.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Ireland. 


FIRST    SCHEDULE. 
Minerals   excluded    from    this    Act:  — 


Sandstone.  Slate. 

Granits.  Chalk. 

Cherts.  Flints. 


Building    Clay. 
Gravel  and  Sand. 
Igneous  Rocks 


MINI'TI^ 


KV1DK.NCK. 


•/,,/, 


CAITAIN  WIM.IAM  .-HHIKN  SANI.KKH. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

l\n<iftini-iils    Repealed. 


Hi  and 
Cha] 

Title  or  Short  Title. 

1  William  and 
M.iry.  ch.  HO. 

An  Act  to  repeal  tin; 
Htatnte   made  in   the 
lifth    year    of    King 
Henry     IV.    against 
multiplying  gold  and 
silver. 

The  Whole  Act 

f.  William  and 
Mary,  ch.  (!. 

An    Act    to    prevent 
dispntvw  and    contro 
v  e  r  8  i  e  g  concerning 
Royal  Mines. 

The  Whole  Act 

•M  ami 
Cliaj.hr. 

Title  or  Hi..rt  Till.. 

Extent  of  Brpml. 

fi.'i  Ci-i  „•:;.•  III., 
cli.  1:11. 

An   Ant  for   alt'Tinj: 
tlif  rat*  at  which   i  In 
Crown   may  exorciae 
it*  right  <>i 
tiiui  df  Oro  in  which 
there  in  load. 

The  Whole  Apt 

I  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  eh.  I1.'. 

Minn  of  Gold  and 

Silver  pertains  to  tin- 
King. 

The  Whole  Act 

12  Jamog  VI.  of 
Scotland,  ch.  81. 

Ancnt  the  Tenth 
Part  of  Mynin. 

The  Whole  Art 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


CAPTAIN    WILLIAM    STEPHEN     SANDKRS,     Sworn    and   Examined. 


22.205.  Chairman:    I    think  you   are  the   Secretary 
of  the  Fabian  Society? — I  am. 

22.206.  You   are  going  to   be  good   enough   to   tell 
n'thing  about  the  condition  of   affairs  in  Ger- 
many P- I   will  try. 

22.207.  Have  you   been   in    Germany   yourself  very 
often:      I   have  resided  there  for  special  purposes  to 
stmlv  for    13   months,  and  I   have   been   there  every 
year  since    1900  until  the  outbreak  of  war. 

32.208.  Chairman :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
your  prfcis. 

Secretary : 

"  I  have  had  a  fairly  wide  experience  in  the 
administration  of  both  private  and  public  enterprises 
(in  connection  with  the  latter  mainly  through 
membership  of  the  London  County  Council)  and  have 
made  a  special  study  of  working  class  social, 
industrial  and  political  conditions  in  Germany. 

The  system  of  State  ownership  of  coal  mines  in 
Germany  did  not  arise  out  of  any  well  considered 
scheme  of  Nationalisation,  as  nationalisation  is  under- 
stood to-day  in  Great  Britain.  The  mines  were  pieces 
of  State  property  which  were  used  for  the  object  of 
raising  revenue,  any  other  purpose  being  purely 
incidental.  The  output  was  mainly  absorbed  by  the 
State  railways,  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  other 
national  institutions.  The  management  was  purely 
bureaucratic,  the  workers  having  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  control  and  management  of  the  mines.  The 
various  Mines  Departments  in  the  various  States 
possessing  State  coal  mines  were,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  the  State  Parliaments,  but,  owing 
to  the  undemocratic  franchises,  democratic  opinion 
had  no  opportunity  of  bringing  direct  pressure  upon 
the  administration,  which  may  be  justly  described  as 
a  form  of  State  capitalism,  a  term  which  may  also 
bo  applied  equally  correctly  to  all  the  State  produc- 
tive undertakings  of  Germany.  The  State  Govern- 
ments almost  universally  refused  to  recognise  trade 
unionism,  and  this  accounts  largely  for  the  weakness 
of  the  German  miners'  organisations.  It  is  true 
that  by  law  the  Prussian  Government  instituted 
Workers'  Committees  in  all  mines  in  Prussia,  both 
private  and  State  owned,  but  these  Committees  were 
purely  advisory,  and  being  without  the  support  of 
strung  trade  union  organisations  were  without  much 
influence. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  bureaucratic  and 
entirely  undemocratic  system  of  administration,  the 
effect  of  State  ownership  on  the  conditions  of  life 
and  work  of  the  miners  was,  in  some  respects,  un- 
doubtedly good.  The  State  did  not  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  private  employer,  in  fact  State  wages  were 
lower  than  in  some  of  the  privately  owned  mines. 
But  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  social  reform  as  a 
counter  measure  to  Social  Democratic  propaganda 
and  as  a  moans  of  checking  physical  deterioration  in 
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human  industrial  and  war  material,  the  Prussian 
Government  (which  owns  the  bulk  of  the  State  mines 
in  Germany)  provided  amenities  in  connection  with  its 
mines  which  were  superior  to  those  instituted  by 
private  enterprise  in  the  same  industry.  It  was  more 
generous  in  giving  holidays  in  cases  of  ill-health ;  in 
erecting  miners'  cottages  and  advancing  loans  to 
miners  to  build  their  own  houses;  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  baths  and  washhouses.  Some  of  the 
miners'  cottages  in  the  Ruhr  district  are  quite  admir- 
able and  considerably  above  the  general  standard  of 
German  working-class  housing  accommodation.  It 
shoxild  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  among  the  miners  against  owning  their  own 
houses  on  the  ground  that  it  tied  the  workers  too 
closely  to  the  place  of  their  employment  and  limited 
freedom  of  movement.  The  equipment  of  some — 
not  all — of  the  State  mines  was  claimed  to  be  of  a 
high  order,  and  large  sums  were  spent  in  attempts 
to  minimise  the  risks  to  the  workers.  This  policy, 
coupled  with  the  legislative  enactments  concerning 
all  mines,  also  affected  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
privately  owned  mines. 

The  results  of  the  working  of  the  State  mines  in 
comparison  with  private  enterprise  mines,  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  The  output  of  the  State  mines  was, 
during  the  few  years  before  the  war,  from  13  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  total  coal  output  of  Germany.  The  Prus- 
sian Mining  Law  of  1907  gives  the  State  the  exclusive, 
right  to  search  for  minerals  and  to  take  over  and 
work  any  discovered  at  a  fixed  valuation.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  well-organised 
private  coal-mine  interests,  opposed  as  they  were  to 
State  enterprise  and  wishing  to  prevent  its  extension, 
should  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  State  was  not  so 
efficient  in  its  management  as  the  private  owner. 
To  obtain  a  correct  judgment  on  the  matter  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  all  the  facts — many  of  which  are 
not  at  present  obtainable — submitted  to  an  impartial 
financial  mining  expert — if  there  is  such  a  person. 
In  1913  there  was  a  net  surplus  or  profit  on  the  Prus- 
sian State  mines  of  14J  million  marks,  and  in  1914 
it  was  estimated  that  the  surplus  would  reach  17 
millions.  It  is  contended  by  private  mine-owning 
interests  that  certain  charges  which  ought  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  accounts  were  met  out  of 
taxation;  on  the  other  hand,  a  mining  workers'  jour- 
nal* alleges  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment, which  administers  the  Acts  relating  to  all 
mines,  private  and  State,  and  the  cost  of  the  Academy 
of  Mines  and  of  the  National  Geological  Museum,  are 
all  included,  unfairly,  in  the  statement  of  expenditure 
of  the  State-owned  mines.  With  regard  to  output  it 
would  appear  that,  on  the  whole,  the  production  per 
miner  in  the  State  mines  is  less  than  in  those  privately 
exploited.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  production 
per  miner  per  day  worked  is  less.  In  the  Snar  Dis- 
trict the  State  mines  show  a  larger  output  per  miner 
*  "Bergarbriler,  March  14,  1914. 
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than  the  privately-owned  mines  in  Lorraine.  Dr. 
Ernst  Jungst  declared  in  1913  that  it  was  impossible 
to  solve  the  question  of  comparative  output  with  the 
data  available.  As  to  the  State  administration,  it  is 
alleged  by  the  German  supporters  of  private  enter- 
prise that  it  was  costly  and  unenterprising,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  too  much  concerned  in 
providing  amenities  for  and  considering  the  welfare 
of  the  miners  and  not  sufficiently  bent  upon  getting 
the  full  value  out  of  the  mines.  The  workmen  also 
complained  that  the  bureaucratic  State  management 
was  sometimes  wasteful  in  its  methods.  It  would 
appear  that  although  the  State  mines  yielded  a  con- 
siderable revenue,  the  administration  was  not  as  com- 
petent, nor  had  it  evolved  such  elasticity  in  its 
system,  as  that  of  the  State  railways.  But  in  this  con- 
nection, two  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.  First, 
that  the  State  mines  form  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  whole  mining  industry  while  the  State 
owns  and  works  practically  the  whole  of  the  railways ; 
and,  second,  that,  as  already  mentioned,  private  enter- 
prise in  the  German  coal  industry  was  exceedingly  well 
organised,  and  in  its  fight  against  the  extension  of 
State  ownership  or  control  was  not  over  scrupulous  in 
its  method  of  attack  nor  in  the  kind  of  evidence  it 
adduced.  How  powerful  private  enterprise  was,  and 
how  ingenious  in  protecting  its  interests,  may  be  seen 
in  its  defeat  of  the  attempt  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Hibernia 
Coal  Company.* 

As  to  opinion  in  Germany  on  the  question  of  State 
ownership  of  the  mines,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
orthodox  political  economists  as  represented  by  Adolf 
Wagner,  Gustav  Schmoller  and  other  well-known  pro- 
fessors, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Social  Democrats  on 
the  other,  were  both  in  agreement  as  to  the  necessity, 
in  the  public  interest,  of  nationalising  the  whole  of  the 
industry.  They  differed,  of  course,  as  to  the  method 
of  control.  The  economists  were  averse  to  democracy 
in  industry  as  understood  in  Great  Britain ;  the  Social 
Democrats,  while  opposed  to  syndicalism,  were 
desirous  of  securing  more  political  power  and  indus- 
trial rights  for  the  workers  before  increasing  the  area 
of  State  ownership.  The  political  conditions  in  Ger- 
many, especially  in  Prussia,  were  of  a  kind  that  gave 
justification  to  this  attitude  on  the.  part  of  a  party 
standing  for  democracy. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  what  was  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  the  miners  themselves  on  the  question 


as  they  were  not  only  badly  organised,  but  the  various 
workers'  organisations  that  existed  were  on  anything 
but  friendly  terms  with  each  other.  This  weakness 
was  due  partly  to  the  antagonism  of  both  the  State 
and  the  private  employers  to  trade  unionism  and 
partly  to  the  religious,  political  and  national  differ- 
ences between  Germans  themselves  and  the  Poles  and 
Germans  employed  at  the  mines.  In  1913  there  were 
765,000  mine  workers  in  Germany.  Of  these  only 
104,113  were  members  of  Miners'  Central  (i.e.,  Social 
Democratic)  Union,  the  only  organisation  in  the 
industry  which  was  similar  in  structure  and  aim  to 
those  unions  of  this  country  connected  with  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  A  smaller 
number  belonged  to  the  so-called  Christian  Trade 
Union  and  still  fewer  to  the  Hirsch-Duncker  organisa- 
tion. There  were  also  several  thousands  in  what  were 
known  as  "  Yellow "  unions  (Free  Labour  Associa- 
tions) founded  by  the  employers  to  combat  the  Central 
Union.  The  members  of  the  Central  Union  would,  as 
Social  Democrats,  be  in  favour  of  complete  nationalisa- 
tion, providing  that  the  administration  was  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  popularly  elected  Government.  As  to 
the  others,  they  would  probably  have  been  divided  in 
opinion. 

No  doubt  the  Social  Democrats,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  November,  1918,  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
nationalisation  under  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  actual  workers  in  the  industry  would 
almost  certainly  have  claimed  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment and  in  the  regulation  of  disciplinary  conditions. 
The  Social  Democrats  had  not  worked  out  any  plan  to 
deal  with  these  problems,  being  immersed  in  the  task 
of  acquiring  political  power.  But  in  other  countries 
the  problems  have  been  dealt  with,  and  in  several  cases 
with  satisfaction  to  the  workers,  notably  in  the  French 
State  Railway  administration,  the  New  South  Wales 
Railway  Service,  the  Swiss  Railway  Service,  the 
Municipality  of  Lyons,  the  Canton  of  the  City  of 
Basle  and  elsewhere."* 

Chairman:  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Sanders  has  given  us 
a  very  valuable  precis  of  what  happened  in  Germany, 
but,  of  course,  he  is  not  expressing  any  individual 
opinion ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross-examine 
him  on  his  individual  opinion.  Unless  you  think 
anything  he  has  said  is  inaccurate,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  him  anything.  Does  any 
gentleman  on  my  left  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Sanders  any 
questions?  (No  reply.)  Does  any  gentleman  on  my 
right  wish  to  ask  any  questions?  (No  reply.)  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Sanders. 


*  Elmer   Roberts, 
many. 


Monarchical  Socialism    in    Ger- 


*  See    State    and    Municipal    Enterprise. 
Research  Department. 


Fabian 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  10.30.) 
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Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
interrupt,  but  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  matter 
uhich  has  occurred.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Harold  Cox  recently  gave  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission. He  has  since  reprinted  his  evidence,  or 
some  one  has  done  it  for  him,  and  it  appears  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Coal  Industry:  Dangers  of 
Nationalisation,"  in  which  there  is  the  following  fore- 
word :  "  The  following  pages  are  based  upon  the 
evidence  given  by  me  before  the  Coal  Commission, 
witli  further  material  added  and  necessary  correc- 
tions." There  is  nothing  in  the  reprint  to  show  what 
has  been  added,  but  amongst  the  things  added  there 
appears  this  at  page  9:  "The  Post  Office  is  a 
favourite  example  for  State  Socialists.  They  are 
apparently  unaware  that,  except  as  regards  the  con- 
veyance of  letters,  the  Post  Office  has  for  many  years 
been  virtually  a  bankrupt  concern.  In  1916  the 
Committee  on  Public  Retrenchment,  of  which  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  were 
members,  reported  unanimously  with  regard  to  the 
Post  Office :  '  We  have,  however,  been  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  numerous  services  managed 
by  the  Post  Office,  hardly  one  shows  any  profit,  ex- 
rept  the  Letter  Post.'  "  Mr.  Harold  Cox  was  a 
member  of  this  Committee,  and  so  was  I,  and  he 
and  I  know  that  in  signing  that  report  it  was  a 
report  made  in  time  of  war.  In  making  that  report, 
we  deliberately  put  in  these  words:  "We  have  de- 
cided, aftor  discussion,  to  adopt  the  procedure  of 


Select  Committees  and  not  to  publish  any  Minority 
Reports  or  individual  reservations."  Among  the 
individual  reservations  which  were  made  wag  one 
made  by  myself,  in  which  I  think  Mr.  Thomas  also 
agreed,  that  we  did  not  agree  with  the  paragraph 
as  to  the  Post  Office.  There  are  many  other  similar 
things  in  the  report  also.  It  seems  to  me  very  un- 
fair to  publish  evidence  given  before  this  Commission 
and  to  add  things  taken  from  another  Committee's 
Report,  and  to  represent  that  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners agreed  with  that  form  of  report  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Report  as  a  whole  was  only  signed 
by  the  members  because  it  was  in  time  of  war,  and 
we  felt  we  had  to  get  on  with  practical  things,  and 
therefore  we  would  not  worry  about  making  indi- 
vidual reports.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  attack 
on  the  Post  Office,  which  is  continuous,  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  unfair. 

Chairman :  Thank  you,  Sir  Leo.  With  regard  to 
the  evidence  this  morning,  the  first  witness  will  be 
Mr.  TTnghes,  who  will  place  the  case  of  the  Surveyors 
before  the  Commission.  Then  we  shall  have  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  submits  a  proof  on  behalf  of  the  Scot- 
tish Mine  Managers'  Association.  There  will  be  tw( 
other  witnesses  with  regard  to  mine  managers  to- 
morrow. After  we  have  heard  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr 
Gibson,  Mr.  Straker,  the  Secretary  of  the  North- 
umberland Miners'  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  will  go  into  the  witness  chair. 


Mr.  AUSTIN  OWEN  HUGHES,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


22,209.  Chairman  :    I  think  you  are  the  Head  Sur- 
of   the   Powell   Duffryn   Steam   Coal   Company, 
i  ,>d  ?— Yes. 

L'2,210.  I  believe  vou  sneak  as  to  the  surveying  sub- 
ject?—Yes. 

22,21T.  Chairman:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
ynur  proof. 
Xrcretary : 

"  The  standard  of  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence required  to  produce  an  efficient  Mine  Sur- 
veyor :  - 

Preparatory  to  being  a  pupil  in  mine  sur- 
veying a  secondary  education  at  least  is  necessary, 
consisting  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Higher 
Mathematics,  including  Trigonometry,  the  us<»  of 


Logarithms,  Mensuration,  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Geometry,  English  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion and  Phraseology.  I  consider  a  training  of 
5  years  necessary  to  a  pupil,  the  last  2  years 
being  made  to  be  the  requisite  period  in  the 
practical  experience  in  the  surveying  of  mines 
for  qualifying  to  sit  for  a  Mine  Surveyor's  cer- 
tificate. The  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  this 
qualifying  period  must  include  the  construction 
and  uses  of  the  theodolite,  Mine  Surveyor's  dial, 
levelling  instruments  and  the  other  manifold  acces- 
sories appertaining  to  field  and  mine  surveying, 
together  also  with  the  practical  use  of  the  various 
appliances  for  the  transfer  of  all  survey  and 
levelling  work  on  paper  in  the  shape  of  accurate 
plans  and  sections  of  the  surface  boundaries  of 
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mineral  takings  and  the  relative  positions  of  mine 
workings  in  the  seam  or  seams  of  coal  being 
worked.  Having  attained  the  foregoing  know- 
ledge and  experience,  the  pupil  obtains  by  a 
written  and  oral  examination  a  certificate  of 
competency  as  a  Surveyor  of  Mines,  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Home  Office. 

2.  His  duties,  as  demanded  by  the  Coal  Mines  Act, 
must  bo  to  provide:  — 

(1)  An  accurate  plan  of  the  workings  of  the  mine 

up  to  a  date  not  more  than  3  months 
previously,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the 
mine,  relative  positions  of  mine  workings 
with  surface  and  variations  of  ordnance 
basis  levels  of  the  mine  roadways,  all  faults, 
disturbances  and  washouts,  depths  of  shafts 
and  sections  of  strata  sunk  through. 

(2)  A  separate  plan  showing  the  system  of  venti- 

lation of  each  seam  in  the  mine,  direction 
of  air  currents,  points  of  air  measurements, 
devices  for  regulation  and  distribution  of 
air,  &c. 

(3)  Plans  of   abandoned   mines  within  3   months 

after  abandonment  showing  all  particulars 
of  the  plan  of  the  mine  as  described  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Plans  of  the  workings  of  the  mine  for  rescue 

brigades  to  be  kept  up  to  a  date  not  more 

than  3  months  previously  showing  detailed 
particulars  as  to  mode  of  ventilation,  &c. 

(5)  A  sketch  plan  for  each  pit-head  showing  the 

means  of  egress  from  each  part  of  the 
mine,  &c. 

(6)  A    proper    plan    showing    all    fixed    electrical 

apparatus  in  the  mine,  <fec. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Home  Office  requirements, 
duplicate  plans  are  made  and  respectively  kept  up 
to  date  for  the  General  Manager,  Agent  and  Manager 
of  the  Mines,  totalling  three  distinct  duplicate  plans 
of  each  individual  seam.  As  the  seams  are  often 
10  in  variety,  this  means  30  plans  or  tracings  to  be. 
posted  up  every  3  months.  Other  plans  are  also  pre- 
pared and  kept  up  to  date  on  reduced  scales  for  the 
use  of  Directors  and  General  Managers  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  above  larger  scale  plans. 

In  many  cases  throughout  the  country,  to  minimise 
the  cost  to  the  Coalowner,  the  Surveyor  designs  and 
draws  up  the  plans  of  winding,  hauling  and  other 
class  engines  and  the  requisite  houses  to  accommodate 
same.  The  importance  and  responsibilities  are  also 
embraced  in  the  designing  and  making  plans  and 
sections  of  surface  arrangements  for  a  colliery,  in- 
cluding the  correct  laying  out  of  railways,  sidings, 
tramways  and  mechanical  haulages ;  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  mining  for  the  safest  and  most  economical 
way  of  laying  out  the  workings  of  a  mine,  including 
expensive  drivages  of  hard  headings  from  seam  to 
seam  in  directions  and  to  gradients  given  by  Sur- 
veyors. Owing  to  mineral  takings  being  subdivided 
into  as  many  as  12  to  30  different  Royalty  Owners, 
strict  attention  has  always  to  be  observed  in  the 
avoidance  of  roadways  passing  through  expensive 
wayleave  estates  without  unduly  affecting  the  best 
working  methods  of  the  colliery.  Also  the  Surveyor 
has  to,  either  by  calculation  or  allocation,  ascertain 
the  due  proportions  of  coal  payable'  as  royalty  and 
wayleave  to  the  respective  Property  Owners.  The 
accuracy  of  the  Surveyors'  work  under  all  con- 
ditions is  the  greatest  safeguard  to  the  lives  of  all 
employed  in  a  mine;  illustrating,  for  instance,  the 
immense  dangers  of  new  workings  approaching  old 
and  disused  workings,  which  latter  often  contain 
accumulations  of  great  weight  of  water  or  of  inflam- 
mable or  other  poisonous  gases  and  would,  if  acci- 
dently  released,  result  in  great  loss  of  life.  In  all 
cases  of  fatal  accidents  or  accidents  which  may  prob- 
ably prove  fatal,  the  Surveyor  has  to  prepare  sketches 
to  scale  and  produce  same  as  a  sworn-IB  witness  at 
the  Inquiry  or  Inquest,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  I  beg  to  include  with  this  precis  a  diagram  pic- 
ture showing  comparisons  of  wages  of  the  educated, 


trained,    experienced    and    Home    Office    Certificated 
Mi  no  Surveyor ' 

22.212.  Chairman:  Have  you  that  diagram? — Yes. 

(The  diagram  was  produced.) 

22.213.  On  the  right  hand  side  the  diagram  says: 
"  Colliery  labourer  also  assisting  surveyor  in  the  mine, 
average   weekly   wage,    £4  Od.    6d."     Then   the   next 
gentleman  is  "  Certificated  Mine  Surveyor  (other  than 
head)    (educated,    highly    trained,    experienced    and 
executing  work  of  vital  importance),  average  weekly 
wage  throughout  Great  Britain,   £4  5s.   8d."     Then 
this  shows  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  Head  Cer- 
tificated   Mine   Surveyor   is   £5    10s.        The    next   is : 
"  Colliery  labourer  (unskilled)  also  assisting  surveyor 
in   the    mine."        There    is    a   note   that  the   colliery 
labourer   needs  no  education  whatever,   and  it  gives 
the  average   weekly   wage   throughout   Great  Britain 
as  £4  Os.  6d.       Then  comes  the  fireman  assisting  the 
surveyor  in  the  mine.       The  note  says  that  the  fire- 
man is  not  an  educated  man   and  is  subservient  in 
his    ordinary    duties    to    the    uncertificated    colliery 
overman.       The  average  weekly  wage  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  £5  7s.   3d.       That  is  a  very   interesting 
table,   and  we   are  very  much  obliged  to  you   for   it, 
because  it  puts  it  very  clearly. 

Secretary : 

"  3.  I  beg  to  include  with  this  Precis  a  diagram  pic- 
ture showing  comparisons  of  wages  of  the  educated, 
trained,  experienced  and  Home  Office  Certificated 
Mine  Surveyor,  with  the  fireman  and  labourers  assist- 
ing him  on  a  survey  underground,  in  addition  to  the 
accompanying  diagram  the  following  statement  will 
indicate  the  comparisons  of  Surveyors'  wages  and 
wages  paid  to  unskilled  labour.  The  latter  arc  based 
from  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's  figures  which  have  already 
been  before  the'Coal  Industry  Commission,  whilst  the 
Surveyors'  wages  are  averages  from  personally  signed 
statements  of  Surveyors.  In  both  cases  the  recent 
award  of  2s.  per  day  has  been  added. 

COMPARISONS  OP  WAGES  PAID  TO  CERTIFICATED  MINE 
SURVEYORS   AND   MORE   OR   LESS   UNSKILLED   AND 
PURELY  UNSKILLED  COLLIERY  LABOUR. 
Weekly  Wage  (Average)  Paid  on  May  10,  1919. 

£  s.  d. 

"Head  Certificated  Mine  Surveyor 5  10    0 

'Certificated    Mine    Surveyor    (other   than 

Head)  45! 

*   (Educated,  highly  trained,  experi- 
enced   and    executing    work    of 
vital      importance.)       Unlimited 
hours  of  employment. 
Fireman,    examiner   or    deputy,    assisting 

Surveyor  in  the  mine        •••       573 

(Not  an  educated  class  of  man   and 
subservient      in      his      ordinary 
duties  to  the  colliery  overman.) 
(Mr.  Finlay  Gibson's  statistical  evi- 
dence,  Form  5-5,   with  addition 
of  recent  advance  and  multiplied 
65  days  per  week.) 
Colliery  labourer  (unskilled)  also  assisting 

Surveyor  in  the  mine        400 

(No  education,  even  of  an  elementary 

kind  necessary  for  his  dtities.) 
(Mr.     Finlay     Gibson's     Form     5-6, 
recent  advance  allowed  for  6  days 
per  week.) 

4.  The  comparisons  obviously  show  the  present  in- 
adequate  remuneration   of   a  Certificated    Mine   Sur- 
veyor and  on  behalf  of  the  Mine  Surveyors  of  Great 
Britain. 

5.  The  following  scale  of  salaries  are  requested  for 
immediate  adoption:  — 

£300  first  year's  certificated  service,  afterwards 
£26  annual  increment  until  a  maximum  of 
£600  be  reached. 

A  minimum  salary  of  £600  per  year  for  Head 
Surveyors  with  free  house,  coal,  firewood  and 
light  to  every  married  man  holding  a  Homo 
Office  Mine  Surveyors  certificate. 


MINUTKH   OF    EVIDKNri  . 


•r,  .!/,<(/,  r.ir.i.j 


Mi;.    A  i      ,1.1  l\vi;s    ||i 


When  these  .s.iLuies  are  reduced  by  mc.ie  than  half 

.  el  tain    tllo    pre  war    value:,    ,il     sun,,.,     lh.,    , 
will    appear    ti>    he   rea:.i. liable. 

I    I'-  <iit  alsn    tin-    unwarranted   condition  of 

tllo    j.  Mimiei.iti.ui    us    me!<>d    mil.    l.i    tin-    Sur- 

Mutalliforoua   Mines  and  to  I, and  Sin, 
of   Mineral    Kstatc.s." 

L'l',1'1  I.   Chairman:   (/'»  I  In:  II  </<KM.)  1  am  going  to 
Mr.    Frank    I  lodges,    who   come,    from   the   South 
Wales  district,  and    Mr.    Kvan    Williams,   who    is  also 
familiar  with  that  distriei,  to  usk  you  questions;  but 
liefure    ihc\    do  so,  do  you   wish   to  add   anything   to 
(irool.-      I    \\ish   to  dilute  somewhat   upon    these 
ilillerent,  points  which  are  before  you  in  an  alii 
form 

--,215.  Which  point  do  you  wish  to  dilate  on  first!' 
— On  the  preparation  of  accurate  plans. 

L'L'.L'lti.  Then  will  you  kindly  dilate  upon  the  prepa- 
ration of  accurate  plans? — Section  20  (i)  of  the  Coal 
Mini's  Regulations  Act,  1911,  says:  "An  accurate 
plan  of  the  workings  of  the  mine  up  to  a  date  not 
than  three  months  previously  "  shall  be  kept. 
How  much  lies  in  those  words,  "  an  accurate  plan," 
only  the  skilled  surveyor  of  to-day  fully  realises,  with 
ih.  roiislant  experience  of  present  workings  to  be  care- 
fully watched  against  the  unexpected  striking  of  the 
workings  of  former  years,  frequently  filled  with  water 
and  deadly  gases.  How  often  do  we  hear  of  the  pierc- 
ing prematurely  of  those  old  workings  inaccurately  re- 
corded by  unskilled  men  with  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  surveying,  which  inaccuracies  have  cost  the  country 
many  valuable  lives  of  the  workers  underground,  and 
involved  colliery  companies  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
pounds?  The  curse  of  past  years  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  incompetent  and  careless  surveyors  who 
gave  temporary  service  for  a  small  salary,  and  whose 
inaccurate  records  are  the  distraction  and  incubus  of 
the  competent  surveyor  of  to-day  whose  responsihili 
ties  are  greatly  increased  thereby.  The  post  of  a 
mine  surveyor  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  colliery  manager's 
post,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  work  of  these  men,  who  have 
looked  upon  it  and  used  it  as  such,  that  has  been  the 
undoing  of  the  mine  surveyor  by  the  inaccurate 
records  left  behind  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
this  was  so  in  every  case,  for  I  know  of  several  very 
excellent  mine  surveyors  who  are  now  mine  managers; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
mine  surveyors  of  the  past,  using  their  post  tempor- 
arily as  a  stepping  stone  to  another  position,  carried 
nut  their  work  in  anything  but  an  efficient  manner. 
His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines  recognised  tho 
arduous  task  of  the  mine  surveyor  and  the  skill  and 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  provide  reliable 


plans  ..i    a   mine,  and    it   in  duo  tu  their  effort*  chiefly 

"I    I  i  •    ywu      ilm   i,, ,i,n  nurvoyor   ho*   Una  ro- 

•  eil  by  tho  Iliimi)  Office  ai  a  periinn   upon  whom 

resti    a   large   amount,    of    rcuporiHihility,    and    nh'*<- 

knowledge  and  «kdl  nnmt  be  touted  before  a  Board  ... 

i:\amiiiei-s.       I  i  ;     |:i|  I    1,.,      , •:!.•.  linilly   Mo|,|,.-d 

thi)   quacks    who   have  done    so    i h    to    diy.iade    the 

I,    but  it   does  not  prevent   mining  ntu 
Mill  ing  to  gc  ination  nnd  then  to 

hold  the  position  of  mine  surveyor  with  the  ultimate 

i  of  attaining  to  tho  position  of  the  little  i 
paid  mine  manager,  and  thereby  stultifying  by  neglect 
nrveying  knowledge  gained  and  preventing  him 
from  taking  that  whole-hearted  interest  in  hid  nnrvev 
work  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  accuracy.  The 
higher  standard  of  education  of  late  years  has  pro 
ducod  young  men  of  higher  ambitions  generally,  nnd 
others  who  are  attracted  to  tho  work  of  mine  survey- 
ing feel  they  need  only  the  incentive  of  adequate  pay 
to  perfect  themselves  in  the  profession  and  raise  it  to 
a  standard  of  excellence  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
coalfields  of  our  country,  whoso  greatest  asset  is  its 
coal  industry. 

22.217.  Have  you  sufficiently  dilated  upon  the  first 
point? — I  have  a  little  more  I  should  like  to  say. 

22.218.  Lots  of  people  have  a  lot  to  say,  but  what 
is  the  next  point  you  have?-  I  just  wanted  to  prove 
that  the  work  of  a  colliery  surveyor  has  to  be  done  by 
a  skilled  man. 

22.219.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  would  entirely  agree  with  you 
there,    that  the   colliery    surveyor's   work   requires    a 
skilled  man.     You  need  not  trouble  about  that  point 
Speaking   for  myself,   and.    [   think,  speaking  for  all 
the  Commissioners,  we  are  quite  in  agreement  without 
question  that  for  a  colliery  surveyor's  work  you  must 
have  a  skilled  man,  so  ffiat  you  need  not  labour  that 
point? — If  you  please. 

22.220.  What  is   tho  next   point? — I   was  going  to 
take  the  whole  of  these  points. 

22.221.  Well,  you  have  finished  with  that  one.   What 
is  the  next  point?     Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  with 
regard  to   earnings  and  what  they  ought  to  bo?     I 
should  like  to  bring  before  your  notice  some  of  the 
work  done  by  a  mine  surveyor,  and  I  shall  be  pleased 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  put  before  the  Commission 
a   glass  model  of  the  pit  bottom  of  a  shaft  recently 
sunk,   and  which  was  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Vaillant,  the  head  surveyor  of  the  Great  Western 
Colliery  Company. 

22.222.  Very  well ;  we  will  call  Mr.  Vaillant  now  and 
have  the  model  produced. 

(.4  glass  model  vis  produced.) 


Mr.  JOHN  IGNATIUS  VAILLANT,  Sworn  and  Examined 


22.223.  Chairman:   What    does1    this    model    repre- 
sent?— This   represents  the    opening   development    .f 
a  new  colliery,  the  Cwm  Colliery,  at  Llantwit  Fadre. 

22.224.  Is  that  near  Pontypridd  in  South  Wales?- 
Yes.     Five  miles  from  Pontypridd.     This  is  a  section 
which    shows   two    shafts    from    the   surface,    the    one 
743  yards  and   the  other   765  yards.      The  lines  that 
you  see  represent  a  series  of  drivages  underground.    I 
•should  like  to  point  out  first  of  all  that  before  any- 
thing is  done  underground  a  plan  is  drawn  to  show 
exactly  how    we    are    to   do   the   work,    and    directly 
the  shafts  are  down,   tho  coal  proved  then  the  land- 
ings are  marked  out.     It  is  the  work  of  the  surveyor 
to  lay  out  the  roads  as  intended. 


22,225.  I  think  I  understand  this.  You  iuust  re- 
member that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  been  engaged  in  coal  mining  for  forty  years 
and  they  have  just  begun  to  know  something  about 
it.  Does  this  model  accurately  represent  the  work 
of  the  surveyor? — Absolutely. 

22  22<>.  It  shows  the  difficulties  the  purveyor  has? 
—Yes. 

22.227.  And  it  shows  the  skill  he  must  have  in  order 
to  lay  out  a  proper  plan  of  the  mine?--That  is  the 
case. 

22.228.  I   do   not  think    we   need    trouble   you    any- 
more. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


22,220.  Chairman:  ('/'<•  Mr.  llwjhcx.)  Will  you 
continue? — I  think  we  understand  the  model 

Witness:  I  should  like  also  to  show  a  small  plan 
of  the  section  of  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  as  to  which 
details  of  the  sinking  have  to  lie  kept  by  the  sur- 
veyor and  recorded  u|>»n  tho  plan.  (I'liin  "/)/•"</»<  .(/.) 

22,230.  This  is  the  same  sinking  as  the  Cwm  sink- 
ing. Will  you  tell  us  briefly  what  the  plan  is,  does 

96163 


it  show  the  various  strata  through  which  you  have 
to  sink  to  reach  the  seams  of  coal? — That  is  so. 
from  tho  surface. 

2*2,231.  And  the  surveyor  is  responsible  for  a  plan 
like  that?— Yes. 

22, '_'.'(•_'.  That  again  proves  your  point  and  shows 
\\lmt  a  skilled  man  he  mu-t  her  I  th'nk  so.  especially 
uhen  he  has  to  he  up  against,  the  sinker,  who  is 
a  very  sharp  man  indeed 
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[Continued. 


22.233.  What  is  the  next  point?— The   next   point 
is  that  I  should  like  to  show  another  small  plan  which 
shows    the    difficulty    of    the    surveyor   in    preparing 
the  work. 

22.234.  But  I  do  not  think  you  need  trouble  about 
that,  because  we  all  agree  with  you:   you  must  be. a 
man  of  great  skill  ?— Hut  the  work  would  be  rather 
interesting  if  you  saw  it  before  you. 

22,236.  Very  well,  we  will  just  see  the  plan?- 
(I'roducing  plan.)  This  is  a  plan  by  Mr.  Leston 
of  the  Powell  Duffryn  Company,  showing  the  con- 
touring of  a  seam  of  coal  down  the  pit  the 
difficulties  of  mining  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
the  surveyor  has  to  carry  out. 

22.236.  I    am    afraid   we   cannot    go   into    a    great 
number  of  plans,  but  we  appreciate  your  point.     What 
does  this  next  plan  show? — (Producing  plan.)     This 
shows  the  "working  of   the  seam  with  the  big   faults 
running   through  the   valley   at  right   angles   to   the 
strike  of  the  seam  with  the  contouring  of  the  seam 
clearly  demonstrating  the  amount  of  the  throw  and 
the  increase   of    the   throw    of    the  big    fault    as    it 
travels  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

22.237.  That  plan,  again,  shows  that  you  must  have 
a  man  of  great  skill  to  do  work  of  that  sort? — Yes. 

22.238.  Now,   what  is  the  next  plan? — (Producing 
plan.)     The  next  plan  is  one  showing  the  peculiarity 
that    is   met   with    underground    by   great    washouts 
occurring  in  the  seam  which  may,  or  may  not,  affect 
the  seam  above  or  below,  and  those  washouts  have  to 
be  carefully  put  down  by  the  surveyor  when  they  have 
been  proved  either  by  trial  pits,  or  bore  holes,   and 
they    have   to    be    accurately    recorded    so    that    the 
managers  of  mines  may   not  drive  in   any   direction 
an  expensive  road  which  may  go  into  that   barrel) 
ground. 

22.239.  Yes,  that  is  most  important.     Then  I  sup- 
pose you  would  say  that  £5  10s.  a  week  is  not  suffi- 
cient  for   a   gentleman  who  has   to   possess   all   this 
knowledge? — Not  at  the  present  day. 

22.240.  You   have   quite  demonstrated   that   to   us. 
I    will     ask    you     two     questions     now,     because     I 
quite  appreciate  the  result  of  your  evidence.     First 
of  all,  are  you  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 
coal  royalties? — It  is  a  matter  that  we  have  not  given 
great  attention  to. 

22.241.  If  you  have  not  given  attention  to  it,  your 
opinion  will  not  be  very  valuable.     Now  with  regard 
to  the  coal  industry,  what  is  your  view  with  regard 
to  the  nationalisation  of  that?    Have  you  given  atten- 
tion to  that? — Yes. 

22.242.  AVhat  is  your  view?     Do  you  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  or. a  bad  thing? — It  will  be  a  good  thing 
in  one  way. 

22.243.  What  are  your  reasons  for  saying  it  will  be 
a  good  thing? — We  look  upon  our  coalfields  or  coal  as 
a  very  valuable  asset  of  the  country,  and  at  present 
with   the  irregularity   of   the   boundaries   will   each 
mine  taking  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  this  valu- 
able asset  of  the  country.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  are  left  in  useless  barriers  through  these 
irregularities.     If  they  were  under  the  State  these 
irregularities    would    be    very    largely    laid    out    in 
straight   lines,   limiting   the  amount  of   barrier   that 
would  have  to  be  left  to  protect  one  colliery's  work- 
ings against  the  other. 

22.244.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges :    Do  you   regard   your 
present  employers  as  men  who  have  appreciated  your 
education  and  intelligence  up  to  now? — Unfortunately 
I  do  not.    If  they  had  we  should  not  have  troubled  to 
ask  to  appear  before  this  Commission  for  redress. 

22.245.  So  that  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  present  system  of  ownership  is  one  that 
readily  appreciates  intelligence  and  pays  for  it,  and 
pushes  it  forward? — Far  from  it. 

22.246.  When   you   make   this   comparison   between 
your  wages  and  the  wages  of  a  labourer  and  make  the 
distinction  as  you  do  between  your  education  and  tho 
education  of  a  fireman,  is  it  because  you  feel  that  tho 
latter  class  are  not  being  properly  paid,  or  being  paid 
too  much?— Oh  no,   it  is  not  that  at  all.     I  do  not 
think  that  the  miners  are  paid  too  much  for  their 


work,  but  the  mine  surveyor  is  paid  far  too  little  for 
the  skilled  work  which  he  carries  out. 

22.247.  Do   you    think  that    if    the    industry    were 
owned  by  the  nation  you  would,  as  a  class  of  work- 
men, give  the  same  valuable  services,  with  the  same 
amount  of   zeal,   to  the   nation   as   you   now   give  to 
these   people  who  apparently   do   not   appreciate   the 
standard  of  your  education '( — Certainly.     That  is  one 
of  the  failings  of  the  present-day  colliery  surveyor ; 
he  does  his  work  too  conscientiously  for  the  pay  which 
is  given  him. 

22.248.  "Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Do  you  come  here  re- 
presenting any  organised  body  of  surveyors? — Yes. 

22,249.  What    body    is    that?— The    Institute   of 
Mine   Surveyors   recently   formed. 

22.250.  How  recently? — March  of  this  year. 

22.251.  Was  it  formed  for  tho  purpose  of  bringing 
the  grievances  of  surveyors  before  this  Commission? — 
Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  objects. 

22.252.  I  gather  from  your  reply  to  Mr.  Hodges  that 
vour  sole  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to  try  and  get 
higher  salaries  for  surveyors? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  did  not  put  that  question.  I 
never  asked  the  witness  the  question  whether  it  wan 
his  sole  purpose  to  come  here  for  an  advance  in  wage. 
I  did  not  ask  a  question  about  his  wage  but  the 
character  of  the  work  he  was  performing  under  a 
different  system. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  I  am  not  referring  to  Mr. 
Hodges'  question  but  his  reply. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  He  did  not  give  that  reply. 

22.253.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  think  he  gave  a  reply 
which  bears  that  construction.      (To     the    Witness.) 
What  is  your  object  in  coming  to  give  evidence  before 
this  Commission? — My  main  object  in  the  first  instance 
is  this.    The  Institute  of  Mine  Surveyors  has  not  ori- 
ginated or  been  brought  to  birth  by  the  present  indus- 
trial unrest  in  the  country,  but  has  been  growing  for 
many  years,  and  has  come  out  at  this  particular  time 
when  they  have  seen  an  opportunity  of  putting  before 
the  Coal  Commission  some  wrongs  which  they  think 
need  redressing.     It  is  also  the  object  of  this  Institute 
to   educate  their  members  and  to  impress  upon  the 
Commission   the   necessity  of  having   skilled  and  ex- 
perienced    mine     surveyors     upon     their     Board     of 
Examiners  so  that  whenever  a  colliery  company  em- 
ploys a  surveyor  having  that  certificate  there  is  the 
assurance  that  the  man  is  a  skilled  man  and  able  to 
carry  out  and  make  reliable  plans  of  the  mine. 

22.254.  Do  you  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
competency  of  the  present  Board  of  Examiners? — I 
would  rather  you  did  not  ask  me  that  question. 

22.255.  But  it  is  a  question  which  I  think  arises  out 
of  your  reply.     However,  you  come  here  representing 
that  body? — Yes,  I  come  here  representing  that  body. 
We  have  branches  in  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire 
North  Wales,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Somerset 
shire,  and  South  Wales. 

22.256.  Have  you  taken  any  opportunity  at  all  of 
putting  these  view?  before  the  coal  owners? — No,  we 
have  not. 

22.257.  You  havf*  come  to  this  Commission  without 
asking  the  coal  owners  to  meet  you  or  discuss  any  of 
these  matters  with  you  at  all? — Yes.     We  have  tried 
too  many  times,  individually  but  not  collectively.     We 
find  without  some  move  is  made  collectively  no  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  coal  owners  takes  place. 

22.258.  And  you  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  work- 
men and  organised  for  the  purpose? — Theirs  is  a  jolly 
good  organisation  and  an  example  which  could  be  fol- 
lowed. 

22.259.  You  have  given  figures  as  to  the  wages  of 
the  head   certificated   mine  surveyors   and   other  sur- 
veyors.    What   are   those   compiled    from? — They    are 
compiled  from  information  sent  in  to  our  Secretary 
from   the  different  centres,   which   are   signed   by  the 
head  surveyor  of  each  colliery,   giving  the   wages   of 
each  individual   member  of  his  staff. 

22.260.  Have  you  returns  from  the  whole  country? 
—Yes. 
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161,   And   these  are  the  averages  of  the  win. If 

Do   \..ii  say  tliis  £5  10s.  n  week  represent* 

tli;.   wages  ni    ;i   head  surveyor  of  your  .standing?— It 

lhan    that.      Tin.  e    figures   were    prepared    up    hi 

i.Uh.     Since  then  we  have  hud  other  figure*  m 

ullleh    h:ue    redneed    lhal    amount. 

22, -'tilt.    Will  you  tell  tliu  Commission   what  is  your 

sahiry  ;*     t.'i.'t")  n  year. 

22.264.  Are  there  any  privileges?  -House,  coal,  lire 
wood  and  light. 

i    i.    In   addition    to   tile   L'M'i:      5fe«.      Thai    is   a 
•  1   had   uiiliin   i  In-,   l;ist    month. 

22.2(.i6.    What   were  you  getting   heforo  the   war? — 
re  the  war,  £200. 

22.267.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Controller 
xorcised  a  goo<l  deal  of  control  over  the  salaries 

of  officials  of  collieries? — Yes,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
ml   applied  in  all  cases  to  the  mine  surveyor. 

22.268.  But  the  colliery  owner  has  frequently  had 
difficulty  in  getting  consent  from  the  Coal  Con- 
troller to  increase  his  officials'  salaries? — Well,   it  is 
time  the  Coal  Controller  knew  something  more  about 
the  work  of  some  of  the  colliery  officials. 

22.269.  Are  you   aware  what  salaries  men  of  your 
capacity  are  getting  in  the  Army?     What  is  the  pay 
of  an  Engineer  officer? — About  eight  members  of  my 
staff  joined  the  Forces  and  became  Lieutenants  in  the 
Tunnelling  Company  of  the  Royal  Engineers,   and  I 
have  heard  them  say  that  their  salaries  have  run  up 
to  something  like  £1  or  25s.  a  day. 

•JL',270.  That  is  during  the  war  and  on  war  service? 
-Yes. 

71.  Do  you  know  what  a  Sub-inspector  of  Mines 
gets  in  the  way  of  salary? — Yes. 

'22,272.  Are  they  better  paid   than  you? — Oh,  yes, 
in   ,-oine  cases. 

22.273.  Are  you  aware  that  their  maximum  is  £200 
per  annum? — The  maximum  of  an  Inspector  of  Mines? 

22.274.  No,    of    a    Sub-inspector? — I  misunderstood 
you ;  I  thought  you  said  Inspector.     I  was  not  aware 
it  was  quite  as  low  as  that;  if  it  is,  it  is  a  shame. 

22.275.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you  would  get  higher 
wages  under  Government  service  than  in  private  ser- 
vice?— Yes,  I  feel  pretty  sure  I  should. 

22.276.  Although   Sub-inspectors   of   Mines,   who,    I 
think  you   would   say,   are  quite   as  well   qualified   as 
surveyors  of  mines,  are  paid  less  than  you? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  to  be  compared  with  surveyors  of  mines. 
They  do  not  do  half  the   arduous  work  that  a  mine 
surveyor  carries  out  or  put  in  the  time  the  mine  sur- 
veyor does. 

22.277.  They   may  have  a  different   opinion? — Yes, 
hut  I  should  like  to  argue  the  point  with  them. 

23.278.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  opportunity  some 
time.     You  said  you   favoured  the  nationalisation  of 
the    CCfcl    industry    because  of  the  waste  of  coal     in 
harriers.     Is  that  so? — Yes. 

22.279.  Are  you  quite  clear  you  did  not  refer  to  the 
nationalisation  of  minerals,  but  you  meant  the  nation- 
alisation  of   the   working   of   the  collieries? — Well,   I 
intended  that  reply  to  be  under  the  nationalisation  of 
mines. 

22.280.  And    the    reason    you    gave    was    that    at 
present  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  wasted  in  barriers? 
— Yes. 

22.281.  Do  you  say  that  is  vour  experience  in  South 
Wales?— Yes. 

22.282.  With  the  Powell  Duffryn  Company  do  you 
find  a  lot  of  coal  wasted  in  barriers' — Yes. 

22.283.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hann,  who  gave  evidence 
here? — Yes. 

22.284.  That  was  not  his  opinion? — Well,  of  course, 
it  differs  from  mine,  that  is  all. 

22.285.  Your    experience     is     that     in     the     Powell 
Duffryn  Collieries  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  at  present 
wasted  in  barriers? — At  the  present  time  I  must  say 
on  behalf  of  the  Powell  Duffryn  Company — otherwise 
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I     might,    h«    nimiiiiilnritood — that    it    in    their 
endeavour,    and    always   has  been,    to  straighten    ih- 
barriers,   and  it  is  not  any  fault  of   then*  thnt  Uio 
barriers  of  their  working*  are  not  irtniinht  one*. 
22,236.    II" u     miieh    does    the     !'.,».  II    Dulh  .n    < 
loavo  an  a  harrier? — About  60  yard*. 

22.287.  That    i«   to  protect    thorn?— Ye*,    from   tin, 
adjoining   working*. 

22.288.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  not  nec«ntry  to  leave 
any  barrier  at  all? — I  do  not;  I  think  it  i«  neceiury. 

22.289.  Necessary  for  the  working  of  the  collier?— 
Yes. 

22.290.  So  that  if  the  mines  were  nationalised  and 
all  mincM  in  the  same  ownership,  you  still  think 

it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  barriers  between  them? 
—Yes. 

22.291.  To  what  extent  do  you  suggest  there  is  any 
saving? — In  the  straightening  of  the  barriers. 

22.292.  And    for    that    purpose    you    think    it    in 
necessary    to    nationalise    coal    mines? — One    of    the 
reasons — not  the  only  reason. 

22.293.  For  that  purpose  to  straighten  the  barriers, 
it    is  your    opinion    that    the    coal   mines   should    be 
nationalised  ? — It  is  one  of  the  purposes,  at  any  rate ; 
I  do  not  say  it  is  all. 

22.294.  Assuming    that    should    be    done,    do    you 
suggest  it  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  means? — Well, 
we  have  tried,  speaking  again  of  the  Powell  Duffryn 
Company,  for  several  years  to  get  an  agreement  with 
owners  of   adjoining  mines  for   the  straightening   of 
boundaries,  but  have  failed  to  do  so. 

22.295.  What    do   you    attribute  that   tor1— To  the 
stupidity  of  the  other  coalownens. 

22.296.  Have   the   landowners   interfered  at   all? — 
No. 

22.297.  It    is   the    difficulty  of    arranging   between 
one  coalowner  and  another? — Yes. 

22.298.  Given    that    the    boundaries  are    irregular, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  do  you  know  of  any  barriers 
left   needlessly  at  present  in   South   Wales? — Hardly 
needlessly,  but  left  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary. 

22.299.  You  say   that  no   barrier    is  left   which    is 
not  required  to  be  left  at  the  present  time? — No. 

22.300.  None    at  all?— Except   in    the    irregularity 
of  the   boundaries.     Do  not  trip  me   up  in   that.     I 
want  to  be  clear  on  the  point. 

22.301.  Then  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal    you    speak    of    are    left   only    because    of    the 
irregularity    of    the    barriers? — The    irregularity    of 
boundaries  and  excessive  barriers. 

22.302.  What  do  you  mean  by  excessive   barriers? 
— In   the   case  of   a  dispute  in   mine  ownership,   the 
result   is,    usually   after  coming  to  arbitration,   that 
the  disputed  area  should  be  left  as  a  barrier. 

22.303.  Could  you  give  me  an  instance  of  that? — 
Yes;  if  you  compel  me  to  do  BO,  I  will. 

22.304.  Chairman:    Will   you   tell  us   that?— There 
was   a   dispute   between  the  late   Lord    Merthyr  and 
Lord    Aberdare,   where   there   is  a  large  barrier   left 
between  the  Powell  Duffryn  workings  and  the  Fern- 
dale  Colliery   workings,   and  I   consider  it  excessive, 
and  a  lot  of  very  valuable  coal  has  been  left  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  done. 

22.305.  Mr.   Ev<ui   Williams:    What  was  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  leaving  that  barrier? — It  was  really 

ise  they   eoiild    not   definitely   agree   as  to   what 
was  the  correct  boundary  line. 

22.306.  And  so  you  s«y  a  larger  barrier   was   left 
than    was   necessary  ? — Yes. 

22.307.  And  it  was  left  as  the  result  of  arbitration? 
—  As  a  result  of  the  dispute. 

22.308.  But  you  said  it  wont  to  arbitration,  do  you 
not?— Yes. 

22.309.  And     the-     arbitrator     decided     that     this 
harrier  should  be  left? — It  was  decided,  or,  as  I  take 
it,  they  agreed  to  that. 

22.310.  It   is  a  difference  of  opinion   between   you 
and  the  arbitrator? — Well    it  may  be  so. 

Mr.  I!.  II.  Tnirnri/:  Sir,  might  we  ask  this  witness 
to  give  the  figures  of  ivhieh  he  spoke  as  to  the  wages 
of  the  surveyors? 

22.311.  Chairman:   (To  the  Witness.')  Have  you  got 
the  figures? — Yes. 
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22.312.  Will  you  let  Mr.  Tawney  have  them?— Yes; 
our  Secretary   has   them   Hero.      They   are   given    in 
confidence  by  the  surveyors. 

22.313.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :   You  have  no  objection 
to  those  going  in? — They  arc  given  in  confidence. 

22.314.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  The  amounts  might  be 
given  without  the  names. 

Witness :  Yes ;  the  amounts  might  be  given  without 
the  names. 

22.315.  Mr.    Arthur   Salfour:    Could    you    give   us 
numbers  with  the  salaries   opposite  the   numbers?— 
Yes. 

22.316.  Chairman :    Is   there   any  objection   to  our 
seeing  them,  but  not  publishing  the  names? — No,  that 
is   BO. 

Chairman :   Then  I  will  hand  them  round. 
>S'ir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Could  the  witness  prepare 
a   table  summarising  it   without   names? 

22.317.  Chairman:   Yes,   I   think  that  will   be  the 
best.      (To    the    Witness.)      Will    your    secretary,   in 
the  course  of  the  day,  prepare  for  us  a  table  showing 
the   gross   weekly   salary?     This   table   which  I  have 
is  headed   "  Strictly  private  and  confidential,"    and 
then  it  says:  "  Institute  of  Mine  Surveyors.    Returns 
of   salaries   paid   to   the   Surveyors  at   such-and-such 
a  mine."     Then  the  head  surveyor  gives  his  number 
of  years'   service,   and   I   will   read   the  first  line  so 
that  you  will  see   what  is  there.     It  says :    "  Head 
Surveyor.     He  had  25  years'  service  before  the  grant- 
ing of  certificate,    and"  8  years'    certificated   service, 
net   salary,    without    deduction    or    extras,    £3    10s.; 
percentage,  7s. ;  bonus,  10s. ;  war  wage,  18s. ;   Sankey 
Award,   12s.;    gross    weekly  salary,   £5   17s."       Then 


the  next  are  the  certificated  surveyors,  and  they 
are  £4  10s.,  £4  8s.  6d.  and  £4  7s.  I  think  that 
is  a  Welsh  colliery. 

Mr.  li.  W.  Cooper :  Could  we  have  the  district 
in  each  case  and  the  number  of  pits  over  which 
the  surveyor  has  charge? 

22.318.  Chairman :    Yes,   we  will  get  that.     This  is 
Cheshire,    £4    2s.,    and    Lancashire,    £5    16s.      Then 
there   come   some   Scottish  mines   which   seem   to    be 
much  less,   £3    17s.,    and  so  on.      (To   the   Witness.) 
Could  you  make  a  list  and  analyse  all  these,  putting 
the  gross  weekly  salary  and  the  size  of  the  colliery? 
— That  is  already  prepared.     I   think   our   Secretary 
has  that  statement  there  now. 

22.319.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  How  many  collieries 
have  you  returns  from? — The  figures  are  there,    but 
I  cannot  remember  them. 

Chairman:  Very  well;  we  will  call  the  Secretary 
as  a  witness  later  when  we  have  seen  the  papers. 

22.320.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie:    Would   you    ask  the 
pre-war  and  the  present  time  figures? 

Chairman:  Can  we  get  the  pre-war  ones  and  the 
present  figures,  Mr.  Bray? 

Mr.  Bray:  The  standardised  wage  is  practically 
pre-war. 

22.321.  Chairman:    What   do   you    want    to   know, 
Mr.  Cooper? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  I  think  we  should  have  it 
classified  into  districts,  and  we  should  know  the 
pits  that  each  surveyor  has  charge  of.  He  may  have 
charge  of  one  small  pit,  or  he  may  have  charge  of 
several  pits,  and  one  wants  the  output. 

Chairman:   Very  well. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  JOHN  GIBSON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


22.322.  Chairman:   You  have  not  been  good  enough 
to  tell  us  anything  about  yourself  except  that  you  are 
a  certified  colliery   manager.      Do   you  live    at   Kil- 
marnock  ? — Yes. 

22.323.  What  colliery   are  you   managing    there? — • 
I  am  the  manager  of  the  Annandale  and  Windy  Edge 
Collieries. 

22.324.  You  are  presenting  a  precis  of  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Scottish  Mine  Managers'  Association? — 
Yes. 

22.325.  How    many    gentlemen    are    there   in   that 
Association? — About  300  managers. 

22.326.  You  deal  with  the  points  of  joint  control, 
nationalisation,     the    status    of     the     manager     and 
housing.     How  long  have  you  been  a  district  colliery 
manager? — 19  years. 

22.327.  Now,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  first  page  of 
the  evidence,  when  I  have  read  it  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Smillie  to  ask  you  questions  on  my  left,  and  Sir 
Adam  Nimmo  on  my  right.     I  am  not  going  to  read 
the  whole  of  it,  but  the  various  important  points.     I 
do  not  say  it  is  not  all  important,  but  I  am  going 
to  read  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  salient  parts :  — 

"SCOTTISH  MINE  MANAGERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

/.  Begardiny  Joint  Control. 

So  far  as  the  Association  understand  this  proposal 
it  means,  in  effect,  multiple  management.  If  tins 
implies  multiple  responsibility  they  consider  it  possible 
in  practice,  but  economically  impracticable.  If  it 
means  that  the  managers  will  be  saddled  with  responsi- 
bility for  matters  over  which  they  have  little  or  no 
control,  they  will  not  touch  it.  If  it  means  advisory, 
but  not  executive  control,  they  welcome  the  pro- 
posal." 

That  is  what  you  say  with  regard  to  joint  control. 
Now  with  regard  to  nationalisation:  — ' 

"  The  Association  bolieve  that  certain  national 
advantages  may  be  gained  by  this  proposal,  for  ex- 
ample:— 

(1)  Central  pumping  stations  for  draining  great 
areas. 

0^)  Standardisation  of  a  great  many  of  the 
simpler  appliances  such  as  trams,  rail 
gauges,  tipplers,  greasers,  turn  plates,  etc. 


(3)  Central  power  stations  worked  in  connection 

with  central  washing  plants,  and  so  making 
use  of  the  slurry  or  duff. 

(4)  Central  power  stations  worked  in  connect  ioii 

with  coke  oven  and  by-products  plant. 

(5)  Some   little    advantage    might    be    gained   on 

boundary  coal  between  different  royalties, 
but  in  the  troubled  fields  of  Scotland  largo 
faults  or  whin  intrusions  usually  form 
natural  boundaries. 

The  Association  see  various  other  minor  advantages 
of  nationalisation,  as,  for  example,  a  higher  status 
for  the  manager.  They  firmly  believe  that  it  would 
do  all  these  things,  and  might  do  many  others;  but 
so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned  it  would  not  pay. 
A  very  difficult  question  crops  up  at  the  first  step 
towards  nationalisation,  that  is  valuation.  A  coal 
pit  is  unlike  other  concerns,  such  as  factories  or 
workshops.  Its  valuation  does  not  depend  entirely 
on  the  value  of  the  fixed  plant,  nor  the  average 
profit  for  the  past  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  but 
largely  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  unworlted 
coal.  How  an  equitable  valuation  could  be  made, 
giving  the  proper  respective  powers  to  these  and  other 
factors,  they  are  unable  to  imagine." 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  thing  you  cannot 
imagine,  but  I  will  go  on  to  your  scheme:  "  Gibson's 
Scheme."  When  you  say  "  Gibson's  Scheme,"  docs 
that  mean  a  scheme  that  you  bring  forward  on  your 
own  responsibility,  or  does  it  mean  a  scheme  that 
you  are  authorised  to  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Scottish  Mine  Managers'  Association? — My  scheme 
authorised  by  the  Scottish  Mine  Managers'  Associa- 
tion. 

22,328.  It  is  your  idea  which  they  have  approved. 
Now  I  am  going  to  read  that,  because  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  want. 

"  The  easiest  and  safest  policy  probably  is  for  the 
Government  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Co-operative 
movement  and  tackle  the  distribution  problem  before 
attempting  the  nationalisation  of  ithe  productive  pro- 
cess. The  railways  being  in  thoir  hands,  they  ran  ;il 
once  get  delivery  of  every  pound  of  coal  immediately 
it  reaches  the  pit  bank,  and  distribute  it  as  they 
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tli  iik  lit.       'Ill'    price  ,',>\.  n  would  bo  tlio  highest  lliat 

iid    allmil,    ami    would    vary    with    the 

,  ,1  ami  internal  ionai  oouiioiu  i    the 

lit    pit  hank   would    I.  ae  all 

••I   a   low  grade  coal  from    A  \  i 

WollM   •  amc   i  a*«  a  I  ant  In  aril  a  from 

Karll    rolling     would     .  anvto    OOO- 

n, nun    .  111   ly,   ami   tin-  si hcnie  uoulil   !>!•   :is   follows: — 

(1)  Standard     national    rates    for    every  class  of 

labour,   from   the  managing  director  to  the 

yotin-est.  In  i)-,  would  beset  up,  but  tho  pre- 

ni  of  paying  by  piecework  would 

bo  continued. 

nl  rale  of  inieie.-t  on  cupitul  would 
be  set  mi,  I'asod,  not  on  any  valuation,  but 
on  wages  paid. 

(3)  .'H>  ju'f  cent,  of  the  profits,  after  paying  all 
charges,  \iotild  be  divided  in  direct  propor- 
tion tii  their  receipts  between  the  employers 
and  employees,  and  50  per  cent,  would  go 
to  the  pool. 

i  The  pool  would,  with  Government  sanction, 
guarantee  the  standard  wages  in  the  poor 
mines. 

Should  the  pool  in  any  bad  year  bo  unable  to 
pay  the  standard  wages  the  Government 
would  advance  the  necessary  money,  and 
they  would  -get  the  surplus  in  any  good 
year. 

i  ('-ist  of  new  plant  to  be  taken  out  of  revenue. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  arrangement  would  be:  — 

(1)  It  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  owner 
to  keep  down  wages,  but  the  reverse,  as  his 
prolit  would  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  wages 
of  tho  workmen,  hence :  — (a)  The  wages  of 
tlio  director  and  manager  should,  to  a 
larger  extent  than  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
men, depend  on  dividends;  (6)  The  capita- 
lised value  of  the  colliery,  if  taken  over  by 
another  coalowner  or  if  nationalised,  should 
be  estimated  on,  say,  10  years'  interest  on 
capital  plus  20  years'  dividend." 

What  do  you  mean  by  10  years'  interest  on  capital? 
— I  have  set  up  a  certain,  arbitrary  figure  as  interest 
,1:1  capital,  a  figure  based  on  wages  paid.  Then, 
after  paying  the  sum  due  to  the  pool,  the  remainder, 
which  goes  to  the  men  and  the  employers,  is  called 
the  dividend. 

22.329.  Is  the  pool  to  pay  taxes? — Oh  no,  the  pool 
is  the  surplus  from  the  rich  collieries. 

22.330.  Will  any  taxes  be  paid  at  all— only  by  the 
recipients,   I  suppose,   of   the  pool? — I   do  not  quite 
follow  you  on  taxes.     We  call  local  rates  taxes. 

22.331.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you. 

"It  would  be  directly  in  the  interests  of  workmen 

that    the    colliery  was   efficiently    managed    and   that 

labour-saving   appliances   were   introduced   to   reduce 

•.in-    cost    of    production,    but,    as    the    cost   of    the 

iiei  v  will  be  borne  largely  by  them,  the  country 

would   bo  safeguarded   from   costly   experiments.     In 

ase  of  an  allegation  of  inefficient  management, 

ii>,  practical  machinery  could  easily  be  devised  to 

try  the  case. 

While  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen 
to  have  high  wage  rates,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  generally  in  any  colliery 
that  any  particular  section  should  have  excessively 
righ  rates,  as  these  could  only  be  got  either  out  of 
dividends  or  out  of  the  pool,  hence  applications  for 
sectional  increases  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Pit 
Committee  assisted  by  the  management  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  manager's  time  would  be  much  devoted  to  con- 
siderations of  safety,  as  wages  disputes  would  hardly 
Concern  him.  and  every  one  of  his  men  would  be  an 
eager  economist  and  a  hustler  for  output.  His 
s  for  disciplinary  .purposes  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  should,  within  certain  limits,  be  absolute." 

What  limits  do  you  suggest? — The  Legislature  has 
always  put  tho  limit  on  us.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  suggest  limits. 


-•-', :i;rj.    Hut.   you   must    him-   hud   wmintliing   in   your 

mind    when    you   \M  .1    ii.nl   you   in   your 

mind    when   yon    said,    "   Hi-,    |nm«-i-,    loi    <li.  •  iplmury 

pin  po.-,os   should    In-  i.in-d   .iii.l    ..  hoiilil    uitlnn 

alisoliilo  "f      I  |i|i.,  tin.  maim 

"iiild  have  tile  p. ,-,...•!    ol    IHM.UI.   ilisiniKmil  in    liny 

Otlm     punishment     which     ho    should     think     lit     for 

•hence     to     orders    or     what     he     might     think 

inefficiency. 

22,333.  What  i.s  to  happen  g  Who  is  to  deal 

with  cases  outside  the  limits?     So  fur  aa  wage- 
wages  disputes  uri'  CUM,  , Tried,  they  would  be  dealt  with 
by   the    1'it  ( '^mimitteo  on    the    Whitley   Council  O8  set 
forth  in  tho  supplementary  prtcis. 

22,33-1 .  Do  you  think  wages  come  within  the  dis- 
ciplinary purposes? — No. 

l'-  :i:!."i.  Your  sentence  has  nothing  with  regard  to 
wages.  You  say:  "  His  powers  for  disciplinary  pur- 
should  bo  clearly  defined  and  should  within 
certain  limits  be  absolute."  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
gather  you  mean  by  that  that  there  are  certain  dis- 
ciplinary cases  whore  his  powers  aro  not  absolute,  and 
1  wanted  to  know  what  they  were? — I  can  answer 
that.  In  the  case  of  a  breach  of  tho  regulations  re- 
garding safety  his  powers  should  bo  absolute  to  deal 
with  that,  and  his  powers  for  the  moment — it  may  bo 
subject  to  any  higher  or  wider  authority — but  his 
powers  for  the  moment  regarding  what  ho  considers 
inefficiency  should  bo  for  the  purposes  of  immediate 
action  absolute. 

22,336.  Have  you  thought  what  should  happen  after 
immediate  action? — In  which  way? 

L'_',337.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  to  some  other  body? — Yes;  that  is  sot  forth 
in  my  supplementary  precis. 

22.338.  We   shall   come  to   that,   but  you   can   tell 
me  what  it  is  now? — If  you  could  s1;ate  a  case. 

22.339.  I    will    not    trouble    you    if    you   have    not 
thought  it  out. 

"  The  Whitley  National  Mining  Council,  having 
control  of  tho  pool,  should  have  power  to  make  a 
special  grant  to  the  director,  managers,  and  officials 
of  any  particular  colliery  or  any  workman  for  good 
individual  work,  practical  suggestions  for  improved 
working,  or  a  high  standard  of  general  efficiency." 

Then  you  give  us  a  very  interesting  table  of  ex- 
amples of  working,  but  I  will  not  go  through  that, 
because  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  can  see  it. 
Now  I  go  on  to  page  6,  the  Status  of  the  Manager. 

"  Great  differences  of  status  exist  at  the  various 
collieries  in  Scotland.  At  one  colliery  the  certifi- 
cated manager  may  receive  only  general  instructions 
regarding  what  may  be  called  technical  policy  from 
his  superior,  and  is  allowed  a  large  measure  of  liberty 
of  choice  as  to  the  methods  and  plant  that  are  to 
be  used  for  attaining  the  desired  end,  and  is  judged 
by  his  results,  the  whole  operation  being  under  his 
control  and  supervision.  At  another  colliery  he  may 
exercise  only  supervision,  the  control  being  in  tho 
hands  of  a  resident  general  manager  or  agent.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
intermediate  classes.  At  one  colliery,  the  manager 
may  enjoy  the  personal  intimacy  and  friendship  of 
the  owner  or  managing  director.  At  another  his 
name  may  be  unknown  to  the  directors. 

When  the  great  increases  in  wage  rates  of  miners 
took  place  during  the  war,  the  anomaly  arose  fre- 
quently of  the  workman  being  paid  more  money  than 
the  manager.  This  caused  a  little  estrangement  in 
some  cases,  as  the  owners  looked  upon  salaries  as 
being  outside  the  rules  that  regulated  wages.  They 
looked  on  inflated  salaries  as  permanencies,  while  in- 
flated wages  are  only  seasonal. 

Government  control  complicated  the  situation,  and 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  managers 
was  in  the  direction  of  combining  on  quasi  trade 
union  lines  to  get  some  of  the  spoil  during  tho 
scramble.  Tni]>o.tiis  was  given  to  this  movement  by 
fear  of  harsh  and  unsympathetic  administration  of 
the  Mines  Act  resulting  in  legal  prosecution.  The 
Scottish  Mine  Managers'  Association  was  formed  on 
these  lines,  and  recognised  by  tho  Coalowners'  Asso- 
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elation.     The  questions  at  issue  presently  are  claims 
by  the  managers  for — 

(1)  A  minimum  salary  of  £500. 

(2)  A   superannuation  scheme. 

(3)  An  increase  of  £100  on  the  present  war  wage 

of  £125." 

I  want  to  know  something  on  this  superannuation 
M'liciiie.  Is  it  your  view  that  superannuation  should 
only  be  paid  after  a  number  of  years'  service? — The 
discussions  between  our  Association  and  the  Coal- 
owners'  Association  have  never  taken  concrete  shape. 
We  have  had  sympathetic  reception. 

22.340.  I  do   not   know   what   the  discussions   have 
been  or  what  the  sympathetic  reception  has  been.     I 
want  to  have  your  view.     I  am  asking  you  this  for 
a    purpose.        Is   it   your    view    that   superannuation 
should  only  be  paid  afiter  a  certain  number  of  years' 
service? — With  a  particular  firm? 

22.341.  Yes?— Oh,   no. 

22.342.  Then  what  is  your  idea?     If  a  man  serves 
a  year,  may  he  be  superannuated? — He  might  serve 
a  year  as  a  manager  from  69  to  70  or  from  his  46th 
to  his  50th  years  or  at  whatever  period  superannuation 
was  fixed,  but  before  he  did  so  he  would  be  an  uuder- 
nianager  or  other  official   all  his  life. 

22.343.  Then,  would  superannuation  mean  this,  that 
when  a  man  gets  to  a  certain  age  he   is  entitled  to 
superannuation  ? — Yes. 

22.344.  Now,  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a 
manager  at  the  age  of  55  becomes  so  incompetent  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  employing  him  any  longer,  but 
he  has  been  for  ten  years  a  manager  and  has  served 
probably  for  30  years;  how  would  you  deal  with  that 
case?     If  you  keep  him  on  for  the  sake  of  his  super- 
annuation, you  are  keeping  on  an   incompetent  man 
for  10  years ;   if  you  turn  him  off   it  is  rather  hard 
on  him,  because  he  has  got  three-quarters  of  his  way 
towards  his  pension? — It  would  be  rather  difficult. 

22.345.  That  is  what  I  find,   and  I  want  to  see  if 
you  can  help  me? — It  would  be  rather  difficult. 

22.346.  It  is.     I  have  been  trying  to  do  it,  and  1 
want   to  see  how  you   can  help   me.      What   is  your 
romedy? — There    is    no    remedy   for    inefficiency. 

22.347.  I  am  going  to  try  and  find  one,  but  I  was 
hoping  to  have  your  assistance. 

"  These  questions  are  likely  to  be  amicably  settled. 
In  the  event,  however,  of  the  adoption  of  Gibson's 
Scheme,  nationalisation,  or  other  method  of  recon- 
struction, the  managers  are  likely  to  accept  salar:es 
rising  and  falling  with  miners'  wages,  and  as  the 
manager  is  legally  responsible  for  seven  days  per 
week  and  twenty-four  hours  per  day,  a  reasonable 
minimum  wage  would  be  fourteen  miners'  standard 
shifts  per  week." 

Now  housing:  "Our  Association  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  not  the  business  of  the  coalowners  any 
more  than  it  is  the  business  of  the  Postal  Authorities 
to  house  the  postmen."  We  do  not  want  the  colliery 
owners  to  house  the  postmen.  I  suppose  what  you 
mean  is  the  coalowners  to  house  the  miners.  Ob- 
viously, that  is  it. 

"  The  coalowner's  primary  business  Is  to  produce 
coal,  and  if,  in  the  process,  he  launches  into  the 
subsidiary  business  of  housing,  he  usually  does  it 
badly  because  he  does  not  understand  it.  In  towns, 
the  unwashed,  the  feckless,  and  those  criminally  in- 
clined gravitate  to  the  slums,  but  in  miners'  villages 
no  discrimination  is  possible  between  the  sheep  and 
the  goats,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  the  best  class 
of  the  miners  are  thrown  into  the  closest  contact 
with  the  dirt,  the  vermin,  and  the  many  disgusting 
concomitants  of  slumdom  introduced  by  any  low 
ruffian  whom  the  colliery  manager  employs,  and  who 
thereby  becomes  tenant  of  a  company's  house. 

The  owner  naturally  objects  to  a  man  occupying 
one  of  his  houses  while  in  the  employment  of  a  rival 
firm.  The  process  of  ejectment  raises  bitterness. 
Cheap,  bad  housing  has  a  detrimental  effect  both  on 
the  physical  vigour  of  thp  occupant  and  on  his  self- 
respect,  and  this  reacts  on  output;  consequently  on 
wages  and  the  standard  of  life.  Again,  the'  low 
rental  has  a  detrimental  effect  in  the  following  way : 
Sir  Leo  Money,  in  the  "  Nation's  Wealth,"  fixes  the 


poverty  line  at  45s.  per  week  (pre-war),  and  7s.  6d. 
or  16-6  per  cent,  as  the  economic  rent.  I  can  point 
personally  to  cases  where  the  rent  of  a  miner's  house 
is  as  low  as  I/ 200th  or  -5  per  cent,  of  the  household 
income.  With  the  standard  of  life  so  low,  the  family 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  what  to  do  with  their 
money.  I  see  no  prospect  of  raising  the  standard 
until  the  housewife  finds  herself  demanding  the 
amenities  compatible  with  life  in  a  good  house. 

Money  is  the  great  problem.  Quite  a  large  sum  is 
spent  yearly  in  Scotland  repairing  the  damage  caused 
by  subsidence  and  by  bad  tenants.  By  standardising 
the  plumber's  work  a  fairly  good  house  might  bu 
built  (working  on  a  large  scale)  for  £400.  If  20,000 
such  houses  are  necessary,  £8,000,000  is  the  sum 
required.  Good  taste  would  prevent  uniformity  of 
architecture,  although  we  think  sensitive  people 
attach  more  importance  to  this  matter  than  it  really 
deserves.  Although  land  is  cheap  we  do  not  think 
that  rent  and  rates  of  such  a  house  would  be  less 
than  12s.  per  week.  This  raises  another  point.  Tne 
Scottish  miners  have  lived  so  long  in  houses  with  low 
rents  that  they  will  take  very  unkindly  to  high  rents. 
Even  with  inflated  war  prices  and  wages  the  12s.  rent 
would  be  looked  upon  by  the  vast  majority  as  pro- 
digious. In  our  opinion,  the  process  of  building  good 
houses  and  educating  the  people  to  the  better 
environment  is  both  a  financial  and  psychological 
problem,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  time  and  patient 
effort." 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  paper. 

22.348.  Mr.  Robert  Smittie  :  Could  you  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  average  salaries  of  colliery  managers  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  time? — I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
put  authentic  figures   before  you.     We  have  got  no 
returns  from  our  Association. 

22.349.  Do    you    know    anything    about    what    the 
salaries  were  prior  to  1914? — I  think  before  the  war 
about    £170   to   £200   plus   the  allowances   would    be 
about  the  average  figure. 

22.350.  An  average  of  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  a  week 
with  allowances,  you  say? — I  think  so. 

22.351.  Would  that  apply  to  Ayrshire? — I  would  not 
like  to  go  beyond  the  book.     Of  course  I  could  not 
speak  for  beyond  what  I  was  getting  myself. 

22.352.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no 
general  knowledge  outside  of  your  own  colliery.      Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  an  Association  of  300 
members,    which    you    represent    here,    and    have    no 
general  knowledge  of  what  their  salaries  were  prior  to 
the  war? — Yes,   we  have  general   knowledge,   but  no 
accurate  information. 

22.353.  Have  you   known   any  men  holding  a   first 
class  certificate  and  in  charge  of  a  colliery  being  paid 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  war  under  £3  a  week? — Yes. 
I  think  I  remember  one  or  two  cases. 

22.354.  If  you  do  not  know  I  will  not  press  you  on 
the  matter,  but  I  thought  you  would  have  some  in- 
formation as  representing  your  Association  ? — We  have 
no  precise  information. 

22.355.  May  we  take  it  that  your  Association  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  working  the  mines 
of  this  country  by  private  ownership  ought  to  con- 
tinue as  at  present  conducted? — I  do  not  think  that 
could  be  taken  as  their  finding.     As  loyal  citizens  they 
have  accepted  the  finding  of  the  Coal  Industry  Com- 
mission. 

22.356.  Have  they  any  views  on  what  the  Commis- 
sion has  found?     I  should  like  to  get  your  own  view 
on  this  matter.     Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  mining 
industry  should  be  continued  on  the  lines  that  it  lias 
been  continued  on  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war? 
— It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  speculate  when 
a  postulate  has  already  been  laid  down.     We  have  to 
start  with  that  postulate,   which  is  that  the  present 
system  is  condemned. 

22.357.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  system  is 
not   satisfactory? — Really,    my   opinion   is   not   worth 
anything.     Wo  must  postulate  from  that.     Wo  must 
start  reasoning  from  that,  not  work  back  from  it. 

22.358.  I   take   it  that  you   are  here  to   give-  your 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  your  Association? — That 
is  perfectly  right. 
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i  |l(-  roll  in -\  managers,  I  feol  sure,  must  have 

<   i  he  ,|itesi  ion  whether  or  not.  tin-  pn- 
Uing   tin*    mines    of    tliis    country 

ntinnc     or     \\hether     there    should    he     another 

I    think   I    might  express  the  general  feeling 
\    thai    ii  :\   bettor  (inu  could  be  got   wo 
diU  adopt  it  and  uphold  it. 
:    -hou  d  like  to  press  you  for  un  answer  to 
ii.  uhieh   is  v,  lieihor  you  and  your  Assoeia- 
•d  with   the  present  system  of  working 
mines   el    this   country   under   private  owner- 
Hi  may  take  it  very  readily  that  as  human 
•  igs  \\e  are  not  content. 

\Ve  can   only   speak   us   human 

;it  is   SO. 

i  on   are  not   (ontent ?     No. 
I//,    llnlici't   ^mil/if:    The  col  lion    managers 
toyed   at    the    coal    mines    of    Great,    Britain    are 
le  from   day  to  day  practically  for  the  lives 
million  mon  and  boys  who  are  employed!' — Yes; 
very   strongly  to  the  position  we  are 
put  in. 

!il.   Do  you  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for 

the  men   thai   you  manage? — Yes,  I  am  perfectly  will- 

:<>  take  responsibility,  but  the  Coal  Mines  Act  and 

•  us  have  put  far  too  much  for  any  individual 

;   to  iloal  with. 

>•">.  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  are  responsible  under 
ill,.  Inn  nt  th  i  -out  time  for  the  safety  of  the  mine 
\\orki  is'r  -Yes. 

lilti.   Th.it    body,   so  far   as  you   are  represented, 

not  satisfied   with   the   system   under   which   the 

iig    industry    has   been    conducted'  down    to   the 

ut  time-     That  was  your  previous  answer — they 

are    not   satisfied? — No,    not   satisfied   generally— not 

with    the   system.      We    are   not   satisfied    as    human 

beings;  no  want  something  better. 

•  ilj".   1     want    you     to     put    yourself     and    your 

managers,    as   far   as   their   financial   position   is  con- 

d,   outside  of  this   for   the   moment   altogether. 

il  come  to  that  afterwards.     I  want  to  put  your 

conditions  outside  of    it,   and   I   want   to  know 

whether  the  mining  industry  as  at  present  carried  on, 

.  it  has  been  carried  on  up  to  the  beginning  of 

the  war.  v,      satisfactorily  carried  on.     Do  you  think 

the  method  in  which  it  was  carried  on  under  private 

ownership  was  in  the  nation's  best  interest? — As  far 

as  the  production  of  coal  is  concerned  I  think  it  was 

ieiitly  carried  on. 

'    2'J,:J68.   Do  you  feel  that  the  State,  if  they  owned 
the  mines,  could  not  improve  on  that? — Yes,  if  they 
.d  them  on  my  scheme. 

22.369.  If  they  would  accept  the  Gibson  scheme?— 
Quito  so. 

22.370.  But  if  there  is   not  nationalisation  of  the 
mines,   would  that  not   still   leave  the  mines   in   the 
hands  of  the  private  owner? — Not  necessarily. 

171.  Does  the  Gibson  scheme  propose  to  take  over 
half  of  the  nation  the  mines?— Yes,  that  may  be 
utually    adopted. 

22.372.  Eventually       adopted?  —  Yes,       eventually 
adopted. 

22.373.  I    understood   that   this   Gibson  scheme,   so 
as  1  could  follow  you  through  it,  did  not  propose 
ike  on  behalf  of  the  State  the  mines? — If  you  will 

turn   to  the  bottom  of   page  3  you  will  see  what  I 

st  is  the  easiest  and  safest  policy  and  so  forth 

should  be  followed  before  attempting  the  nation- 

ation  of  the  productive  process. 

•J2.37-1.  I  take  it  that  the  Gibson  scheme  must  be 

1    before    attempting    the    nationalisation    of    the 

mines.    Is  that  so? — It  might  be  used  as  preparatory. 

22.375.  Your  scheme  does  not  nationalise  the  mines? 
No. 

22.376.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
on  tin    c  .a!  mines  of  Great  Britain  under  State  owner- 
provided   we   have    the   assistance   of,    say,    the 

<>nt  staff  of  malingers,  uiuler-managers  and 
jers?  Do  you  think  the  State  could 
,  it  on?  Yes,  they  could  carry  it  on  if  they 
•t  make  it,  pay  if  they  could  produce  coal 
lomieally. 

Miii  say  if  the  nation  took  it  over  they 
1    not   produce   coal  so  cheaply   as  it  is  produced 
il    time?     No. 


2'J,37M.   Will  you  give  un  some  reMon  for  Ui. 

led  the  ijnuation  before  you  make  that 

'•ni        t  e        Wo    find    if   you  consider  a  social 

drawing  un  analogy  between  that  and  a  physical 

body,   the   bigg,  i    the   physical    body   the  greater   the 

inert iu,  and   if  you   havo  more  inertia   it  taken  nn.n- 

lam  it  and  it  takes  more  force  to  alter  it» 

d;i-.-etion.      Von   cannot  stop   it  and   yn  cannot  guide 

nid   that   does   not  load  to  efficiency. 
-•J.37'J.    \\ould   you   say   that   that    argument  should 
'  be  applied  to  your  own  organisation  that  you  repre- 
sent  here,   for    instance P — -That   is  not   an    analogy; 
that  is  a  metaphor. 

22.380.  Do   you    think   that   your   argument    would 
apply  to  your  own  organisation — that  is  to  suy,  the 
smaller  it  is  the  better?— Of  course,  1  could  organise 
another   person   and   myself   better   than  I   could  or- 
ganise 199  persons. 

22.381.  I    took   it   that   one   of   your  objections    to 
nationalisation   was  that  you  could   not  produce  coal 
so  cheaply,  and  when  I  asked  you  why  you  said  that 
your  answer  was  because  the  larger  an  organisation 
of  this  kind  becomes  the  less  able  it  is  to  be  carried 
on   as  efficiently   as  would   be  the  case  of  the  small 
one? — Yes. 

22.382.  Then  I  ask  you,  does  that  apply  to  your  own 
organisation? — My  organisation  does  not  produce  coal. 

22.383.  Would  it  apply  to  a  colliery  company  that 
the  smaller  pits  or  collieries  are  better  organised  and 
more  productive  than  the  large  ones? — Yes,  I  think 
one  could  take  that  as  generally  true. 

22.384.  Are  the  smaller  collieries,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  a  position  to  apply  the  mechanical  appliances 
which  we  have  at  the  present  time  in  the  same  way 
as   a   larger  colliery   would  be'? — I   should   put   it  in 
this    way,    that    the    smaller    pit   is    more    efficiently 
managed  personally,  although  the  plant  may  be  less 
efficient.      The  total  not  efficiency  is  greater  in  a  small 
colliery  than  it  is  in  a  large  one. 

22.385.  Then  are  we  to  take  it  that  the  smaller  the 
pit  the  better  it  is? — You  must  not  take  that. 

22.386.  Where   do  you   draw  the  line?— Hard   and 
fast  lines  cannot  be  drawn.     You  cannot  work  a  small 
pit  at  a  great  depth.     A  small  pit,  10  fathoms  deep, 
is    a    totally   different    thing    from  a  small  pit  500 
fathoms  deep. 

22.387.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  small  pit  500  fathoms 
deep? — It  may  be  comparatively  small.    "  Small  "  is  a 
comparative  term  in  any  case. 

22.388.  At  least  it  would  cost  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  put  it  down? — Yes,  but  it  may  be  com- 
paratively   small — compared     with     another    at    500 
fathoms  deep. 

22.389.  Do  you  think  any  company  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  put  down  a  pit  500  fathoms  deep  unless  it 
was  going  to  be  a  large  concern?     You  would  not  put 
down  a  pit  of  500  fathoms  to  work  20  to  30  acres  of 
coal  ? — Quite   so. 

22.390.  You  must  ultimately  expect  it  to  be  a  big 
concern  to  go  down  500  fathoms? — Yes;  but  I  mean 
comparatively  small  compared  with  another. 

22.391.  May  I  take  it  that  the  very  large  companies 
H  hich   have   amalgamated   a   number  of   collieries   in 
Scotland  are  not  the  best  paying  colliery  companies? 
— I  do  not  think  you  should  take  it. 

22.392.  I  am  merely  taking  it  from  your  argument 
that  the  State  would  be  too  big  to  conduct  efficiently 
the   coal   mining   industry   of   this  country.     Imagino 
for  a  moment  that  it  was  nationalised :  I  take  it  that 
each  colliery  would  still  be  under  the  management  of 
an  efficient  manager? — Yes. 

22.393.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  he  would  do 
his  duty  as  he  does  now  to  make  his  own  particular 
part  of  the  work  successful? — Yes. 

22.394.  May  we  take  it  that  you  think  that  coal 
could  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  if  the  mines  were 
nationalised  as  it  is  being  produced  now?— No,  I  think 
not. 

22.395.  Do  you  know  any  districts  in  Scotland  in 
which  there  are  several  collieries  sunk  very  close  to 
each  other?     1  think  examples  might  bo  got,  perhapi, 
near      Hamilton,    but    I   cannot     remember     for     itin 
moment. 

22.390.  Do  you    know    the   Hamilton     district     TIM! 
round   there?— Yes. 
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22.397.  I   suppose  you   know  of  some  cases  round 
there  where  three,  four  or  five  collieries  may  be  found 
within  probably  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  of  each  other? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  likely. 

22.398.  Is   it   not  possible  that  there   may   be   col- 
lieries   in    different   parts   of    Great    Britain    at    the 
present  time  in  which  there  is  pumping  gear  in  each 
of  the  collieries,  and  that  if  they  were  associated  the 
pumping  might  all  be  done  from  one? — Yes. 

22.399.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  saving  if  you 
could  drain  a  coal  area  to  one  centre,  always  providing 
that  the  pumping  gear  is  not  engaged  its  full  time? 
Would  it  be  more  economical,  where  it  could  be  done, 
to  drain  it  all  to  one  area? — It  might  or  might  not. 
If  the  centre  from  which  the  water  was  pumped  was 
rather  deep  you   would  lose  money   pumping   all  the 
water  from  a  great  depth.     You  would  dissipate  more 
than  by  pumping  it  from  a  less  depth. 

22.400.  Generally  speaking,    it  has   been   suggested 
that  that  might  be  one  method  of  saving  expense.     I 
want  to  put  it  to  you  that  while  you  might  conjure 
up  circumstances  in  which  it  might  cost  more  money, 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  would  cost  less  to  pump 
from  one  centre  than   from  half   a  dozen  places? — I 
think  you  might  take  it  that  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  economy. 

22.401.  I  think  you  are  very  cautious.     However,  if 
you  cannot  give  an  answer  to  the  question,   we  will 
allow  it  to  drop  ? — I  am  trying  to  answer  you  as  fairly 
as  possible. 

22.402.  I  am  trying  to  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  cut  down  expenses  by  pumping  from 
one  central   station   rather   than   working   in    rivalry 
with    one    another.        You    cannot    help    me    on    the 
question  of  pumping? — I  think  I  have. 

22.403.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  trying  to  or 
not,  but  you  have  not? — You  may  take  it  that  I  am 
trying. 

22.404.  In  the  case  of  barriers  left  between  several 
collieries  in   close   vicinity  to   each  other,   if   it  wert/ 
possible  to  work  co-operatively  all  over  the  collieries 
and  take  out  those  barriers,  that  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  the  nation's  wealth?     If  the  barriers  could 
have  been  taken  out  without  danger,  that  would  have 
been  a  great  saving? — Yes. 

22.405.  If   four   collieries   are  sunk   close    to    each 
other  and  barriers  are  left  betwen  them  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   preventing   the   water   going     from     one     to 
another,  you  would  say  that  is  the  only  purpose  of  the 
barriers — that  national  wealth  might  have  been  saved 
if  the  pumping  could  have  been  done  at  one  centre? — 
Yes,  you  may  take  it. 

22.406.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  not  only  is  it 
a   loss   of   national   wealth,    but   it   makes   the   mine 
managers'   position  more  difficult  in  tho  working  of 
the  barriers? — I   never   personally   found     a    barrier 
trouble  me. 

22.407.  Barriers  sometimes  require  to  be  left  in  in 
order  to  conduct  the  ventilation? — Yes. 

22.408.  But  if  the  coalfield  that  is  being  worked  by 
four  different  collieries  is  not  too  large  to  be  worked 
from  one  centre  then   it  would   not  be  necessary  to 
leave  those  harriers  in  for  that  purpose? — No. 

22.409.  If   the  coalfield   was  not  too  large   for   the 
pumping  to  be  done  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  that 
case  to   leave  the   barriers   in   to   prevent  the   water 
going  from  one  colliery  to  the  other? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

22.410.  That  would  be  a  saving.     I  want  to  put  it 
to  you  that  the  manager  who  had  to  set  up  his  colliery 
to  work   a    field   from   one   shaft  ought  to   be   more 
successful  than  if  he  had  barriers  to  leave  in  here  and 
there,   if  he  was  going  to  exhaust  it  from  the  two 
instead  of  four.     He  would    have    less    difficulty  in 
working  the  field  than  if  the  barriers  had  to  be  left 
in  by  the  four  owners.     Supposing  you  yourself  found 
that  right  in  the  middle  of  a  field  which  you  are  set- 
ting out  to  work  you  had  to  leave  in,  say,  a  pillar  for 
some  purpose  of  400  or  800  yards  square,  it  is  more 
difficult  working  round  about  there  than  it  would  be 
supposing'  you     went    straight  forward ?— Yes,   it  is 
difficult  to  work  round  a  pillar. 

22.411.  That  iu  exactly  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
arrive  at  for  the  last  ten  minutes;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  for  two  men  who  understand  mining  to 


arrive  at  a  conclusion? — You  did  not  ask  me    that 
question. 

22.412.  I  did  ask  you  a  similar  question  with  regard 
to   barriers  that  have     to     be     left   between   various 
takings,  and  you  said  you  had  never  had  any  difficulty 
with  barriers.     I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  wherever 
you  have  to  go  along  and  leave  a  piece  of  solid  coal 
in    it    always    increases    the    difficulties     of     miners' 
work  and  the  manager's  work? — No,  I  do  not  follow 
you  there.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  inference. 

Mr.  Robert  SmiUie :  Then  I  will  leave  it  there. 

22.413.  Chairman :   Two  minutes  ago  an  addendum 
to  the  proof  was  handed  to  me.     I  had  better  read  it 
out.     When  did  you  send  the  addendum  in?— I  only 
got  it  yesterday  to  bring  here. 

22.414.  I  will  read   it: 

"  Be  GIBSON  SCHEME. 

Supplementary  precis  of  Evidence  giving  certain 
suggestions  regarding  the  Constitution,  Powers,  and 
Duties  of  the  Whitley  Pit  Committees,  and  District 
and  National  Councils.  By  JOHN  GIBSON,  Colliery 
Manager,  Kilmarnock. 

Constitution. 

1.  Pit    Committees     might     be    composed     of     the 
director,  manager,   and  under-manager,  and  not   less 
than    three  persons    elected    by   the    workmen.      This 
Committee  would  deal  with  many  of  the  matters  now 
handled    by    the    owner,    agent,     or    manager.      Foi 
example,  complaints  as  varied  as  those  as  to  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  material  in  the  coal,  from  the  miners 
as  to   the  quality  of  the   oil  supplied   for   the  safety 
lamps,  or  from  the  drawers  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
drawing     roads.      Applications     for     increased     rates 
would  come  before  them,  but  their  decisions  would  be 
subject  in  this  case  to  the  approval   or  otherwise  of 
the  District  Council,  who  would  have  the  advice  of 
their  experts.     The  Committee  would  direct  the  policy 
of  the  pit,  but  their  general  policy  would  be  checked 
by    the   Government    Inspectors,    in    order    that,    for 
example,  "A"  seam  was  worked  in  such  a  wav  that 
"  B,"  "  C,"   and  "  D  "  seams  were  not  lost  or"  made 
unnecessarily  difficult  to  work. 

2.  The  method  of  electing  the  members  of  District 
and  National  Councils  would  require  to  be  carefully 
thought  out  and  laid  down.     It  would  be  almost  im- 
material whether  these  were  composed  of  workmen  or 
officials,   or   owners  entirely,   provided  the   necessarv 
business  ability  was  present." 

Are  you  prepared  then  to  see  the  National  Council 
composed  entirely  of  workmen? — Certainly. 

22.415.  "  For    the    National    Council     perhaps    30 
members  would  be  a  fair  number,  and  to  begin  with 
probably   12  each   of  owners,    officials,    and  workmen 
representatives  would  be  a  good  arrangement,  as  their 
experience  of  economics  would  be  from  different  view 
points — exchange,  technical,  and  ethical." 

Which  are  the  "exchange"?  Are  those  the 
owners? — Yes. 

22.416.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  "  exchange  "? 
--It  is  Marshall's  definition. 

22.417.  I  dare  say  it  is  Marshall's  definition,   but 
I  want  to  know  what  you  mean.     Everybody  in  this 
room  does  not  know  Marshall,  or  his  definition.     You 
tell  us? — For  example,  the  exchange  of  coal  for  gold. 

22.418.  I  know,  but  everybody  has  perhaps  not  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing.     What  else? — That  illus- 
trates the   general  principle. 

22.419.  What  do-you  mean  by  "  technical"?— The 
trained  skill  of  the  manager. 

^  22,420.  And  "  ethical  "?— The  skill  that  Mr. 
Smillie  possesses  regarding  the  health,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  wage  rates  of  the  miners. 

22,421.  "  Duties  and  Powers.— 1.  The  National 
Council  would  act  as  trustees  of  the  pood,  keep  in 
touch  with  the  responsible  Government  Department, 
and  see  fair  play  for  the  industry. 

2.  As  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  Council  would — 

(a)  Become    the    Approved    Society    for    Miners' 

Health   Insurance. 

(?*)  Bocomo  the  Assurance  Corporation   for  Acci- 
dent Insurance. 

(c)  Institute       Unemployment       Insurance       for 
Miners. 
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To  carry  out  tlio  above,  the  Council  would  retain 

of    Mcillral  OIliriT.-,,   illso  Safety    Inspectors, 

nlin  \uiulil  imesi  igate  all  serious  accidents.  Many 
iif  tin-  I*"'  eat  C-oalowners'  Officials  could  bo  usefully 
t.mpl<iu-(l  in  these  capacities.  It  would  lie  a  logical 
step  t'o  hand  over  the  responsibility  t'nr  the  safo 
Corking  <if  the  minos  to  the  Council  and  its  Officers. 

.,(  stiilf  ul   Inspectors  employed  by  tho  I1 
dlliiM'  coiilil   ln»  tvliiineil   for  seeing  alter  tho  country's 
j,,l,.,,  mioiiiic    Inspectors   by  the  responsible 

tment."      I'.M-S  that  mean  that  tho  present  staff 
,,f    ti  Inspectors    would    become   Economic 

Inspectors? — Yes. 

L'-.M'JL'.  What  about  safety?— That  would  bo  handed 
over  to  t.)n-  N:iliiiiinl  Council. 

I".',  123.  "The  National  Council  should  set  up  in 
Imsiii,  s  as  mm.Tsnl  providers  of  colliery  stores  and 
appliances."  Dots  that  moan  that  they  are  to  bo 
merchants  or  manufacturers?  Certainly  merchant*, 
and  piv.sibly  manufacturers. 

•JL',11'1.  Manufacturers  of  what?— Colliery  stores 
and  appliances. 

'-!•_'.  !•-'-">.  Have  yon  any  particular  sort  in  your  mind? 
—  No. 

'_'•_>.  I  LV,.  "A  most  interesting  development  would 
(MIMIC,  as  for  example: — The  Committee  of  'X' 
Colliery  propose  trying  a  coal  cutter  in  a  certain 
seam.  The  District  Council  expert  is  consulted,  and 
advice  free  of  charge.  The  machine  is  installed 
tA  a  cost  of  £1,000.  If  it  succeeds  '  X  '  Colliery  pays 
live  €200  yearly  instalments  in  discharge  of  the  debt. 
If  it  fails  it  is  returned  to  the  district  stores,  where 
the  depreciation  is  estimated  at  £200,  which  is  thfl 
only  i  liaise  that  '  X  '  Colliery  has  to  meet.  Or  sup- 
ihat  a  quantity  of  old  machinery  or  scrap  is 
lying  about  'Z'  Pit.  This  is  sent  to  the  stores 
and'  valued  at  £500.  Then  '  Z  '  Colliery  gets  five 
yearly  instalments  of  £100. 

Very  large  economies  would  be  eventually  realised 
by  the  standardisation  of  the  underground  rail  gauge 
and  tram.  The  natural  corollary  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  District  Tram  Exchanges. 

4.  Another  activity  of  tho  National  Council  would 
be  Mining  Development,   which  I   suggest  should  be 
done    in    this  way: — Any    person   or  company  could 
intimate   to  the  Council  that  they   propose   to  prove 
the    minerals    and   open   a  mine    at   a   certain    place. 
The   Council,  on  behalf   of   the    Government,    should 
have  the  option  of  investing  up  to  90  per  cent,  in  the 
venture.     When  the  development  had  reached  a  cer- 
tain stago  the  mine  would  be  admitted  to  membership 
of  the  pool. 

5.  Education  should  beoome  an  important  duty  for 
the    National    Council,    and    they    should    set    up    a 

mal   College  or   Colleges   for  the   training  of  all 
Colliery   and   Council   Officials. 

6.  In  all   matters  of  internal   dispute  the  decision 
of  the  Council  should  be  final. 

Note. — It  is  obvious  that  all  the  various  activities 
of  tho  Council  would  require  to  be  kept  in  separate 
watertight  financial  compartments. 

Correction. 

Page   ~>  of  Prfcix,  example  number  3,  A  Colliery — 
Workmen's    Dividend    should    read    £4,000,    not 

£3,760. 
Owners'  Total  Interest  and  Dividend  should  read 

£3,760,    not   £4,000." 

Where  is  the  National  Council  to  meet?  Have  you 
thought  of  that?— Yes,  I  have  thought. 

22,427.  What   are  your  thoughts?— My   thought   is 

that  it  is  none  of  my  business  where  it  should  meet. 

22/12S.  We   want  you   to   help   us.      I    am    not   at 

•iving  that  your  scheme  does  not  contain  valuable 

•uggestions,   but   if  you   cannot   give  us  your  views, 

it  is   no   use   my  asking  you.      Is  it  your  suggestion 

Hint    the    National    Council    should    meet,   say,  ^  once 

in   London,  once  in  Edinburgh,  and  once  in  Wales? 

— I  would  have  a  fixed  centre. 

22.429.  What  centre  would  you   suggest? — London. 

22.430.  How  often  would   they  meet?— They  would 
require  to  meet  in  practically  permanent  session. 

22.431.  Would  they  be   paid?— Certainly. 


22,432.  How  much:'  As  mneh  nn  tho  constituent* 
\\iiiilil  IMTIHII  Hi. 'in  to  got,  within  reason. 

'J-J,  IH.'i.  Sir  //.  f.'/iiD.-.Ta  Money:  You  mean  well 
paid? — Yes.  well  paid. 

22.434.  Chairman ;     What     doe*     that     meanP— It 
means  different  things  at  different  times,  of  course. 

22.435.  Wliat  does  it  mean  at  t  If  you 
are  not  prepared  to  assist  us,   I   will   not  trouble  to 
ask    you    any    further    questions.      Your    scheme    in 
valuable  to  me,  but  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  give 
proper    answers   to    proper   questions   I    shall    not   bo 
able   to  consider    it.     Have   you    thought   about    it? 

Yes 

22.436.  What   do   you   say    it  ought   to  beP— Any- 
thing from  £1,600  to  £2,000. 

22.437.  How  many  are  there  to  be? — Thirty-six. 

22.438.  Thirty-six   at  £2,000  each?— Yes. 

22.439.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  On  page  5  in  Clause  4, 
one  or  two  things  were  put  to  you  by  the  Chairman 
with    regard    to   the    powers   of    the  manager.     You 
said  his  powers   for  disciplinary  purposes  should   be 
clearly  defined   and    should    bo   absolute.      He   would 
not  have  tho  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hands. 
Did  you   mean  he  would  have  tho  power  to   dismiss 
a  person  for  disobeying  a  rule? — Yes. 

22.440.  I  put  it  there  would  be  a  colliery  manager 
who  would  order  men  or  a  man  under  his  charge  to 
do  something  which   seemed  to  them  or  him   unsafe 
to   do,    such   as    removing   a    prop    which    would    IM> 
fatal  to  do,   and,  if   they  have  disobeyed  the  order, 
do  you  still  give  them  power  to  punish  them  for  dis- 
obeying   an   order  of   that  kind? — I   would  have   the 
Pit  Council  or  Pit  Committee  review  his  decision. 

22.441.  Chairman:   Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would 
give   the  manager  power   to   suspend  until    the  case 
camo  before  the  Pit  Committee? — Yes. 

22.442.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   Suspension  is  different 
from  dismissal.     In  a  case  of  that  kind  tho  manager 
ought  to  be   in  a  position   to  carry  out  this   safety 
provision  and  to  have  power  to  suspend  a  person  for 
breach  of  rules  or  for  refusing  to  carry  out  orders? — 
Yes;    but  the   committee  or  council,   or   whatever  it 
was,    who   had   the   revision   of    the  decision   of   the 
colliery   manager   must   back   him   generally  or   very 
shortly  dismiss  him. 

22.443.  I  take  it,  if  he  suspends  a  man  for  a  fault, 
for   disobeying   an   order,  or   for   a   breach   of   rules, 
it  must  be  remembered  the  law  is  still  in  force,  and 
for  a  breach    of    the   rules   a    prosecution    can    take 
place,    that    is  to  say,    for    a    breach    '>f   the    Mines 
Regulations  at  the  present  time.     Supposing  a  mine 
manager  suspends  a  worker  for  refusing  to  obey  an 
order  he  has  given,  would  you  allow  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee or  the  Pit  Committee,  or  whoever  it  may  be, 
to  review  the  decision  and   to   reinstate  the  man   if 
they  were  satisfied  the  man  was  right  in  the  action 
he  took? — No;   I    hardly    think   you    could    go    that 
length. 

22.444.  You  think  that  would  weaken  the  manager's 
power  for  discipline? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  of  it 

22.445.  Is  that  your  only  fear?— Yes. 

22.446.  When    a    man    is    suspended,    what    tak<w 
place?     If   you   say   the    manager   has   the   right   to 
suspend  pending  an  inquiry,  what  really  takes  place, 
or    what    would   take  place,    under    your'  scheme  ?- 
Supposing  that  a  manager  finds  a  man — putting  the 
legal  question   aside,   because  the  law  can  deal  with 
the  man  for  a  breach  of  the  regulations — is  gfiilty  of 
gross  inefficiency,  and  the  manager  suspends  the  man, 
if  the  Committee  reverses  the  decision  of  the  manager 
60  times  out  of  the  first  100  times — if  the  committee 
which    revises   the  decisions  of  the   manager   reverse 
them  60  times  out  of  100,  the  manager,  I  should  say, 
would  be  inefficient  and  should  go. 

22.447.  Chairman :   What  was  that  you  said ;  please 
repeat    it? — If    out  of    tho   first    100  cases   60    were 
reviewed   in  favour  of  the  workmen   and  against   'he 
manager,    the    manager  should   be   dismissed   or    tho 
Committee. 

22.448.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    I  take   it  you   would 
expect  that  under  a  new  scheme  that  you  should  hope, 
for   greater  harmony   amongst  the  different  elements 
than  exists  at  tho  present  time?— Yes. 

22.449.  But  I  think  that  your  mind  is  running  in 
view   of  tho  position   as  it  is  to-day   perhaps  rather 
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than  the  position  you  would  like  to  create  of  all  the 
elements  working  for  the  common  cause  of  increased 
production  ? — Yes. 

22.450.  You   would    hope   that    would    arise    under 
your  scheme? — I  am  sure  it  would. 

22.451.  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  yourself  may  have 
found  sometimes  an  under-manager  or  an  oversman 
has  made  a  mistake  in  the  orders  he  gave  the  men, 
orders  that  were  refused,  very  likely?— Yes,   I  think 
so. 

22.452.  Would   you   believe  me  when   I   say   it  has 
not  been  an  uncommon  experience  of  my  own,  when 
I  have  seen  the  manager  of  the  mine  to  complain  of 
the  dismissal   of   a   man,   that  we   both  came  to  the 
conclusion  the  man  had  been   unfairly  dealt  with?— 
Yes. 

22.453.  You  know  we  have  again  and  again  found 
the   oversman   who  dismissed  the   man  has   admitted 
after  thinking  the  whole  thing  out  that  he  was  wrong 
and  the  man  was  right? — Yes. 

22.454.  In   a  case  of  that  kind   would   it  tend  to 
discipline  if   there  were   cases  where  men   were  dis- 
missed without  any  hope  of  review? — Perhaps  I  could 
answer    it   better   by    telling   you    what   I    would    do 
and  how  I  feel  about  the  matter.     May  I  do  so? 

22.455.  Chairman:    Yes? — No   matter  what  a  man 
says   to   me,    even,   although   he  threatened    physical 
violence,  if  he  was  a  good  workman,   and   I  do  not 
care  what  he  was  to  do,   I   would   dismiss  him  if  I 
thought  fit;  but  provided  he  promised  not  to  repeat 
the  offence  or  to  stop  the  system  of  bluster  in  my 
presence  I  would  take  him  back  to-morrow.     I  think 
the   relations   between    the   manager   as  representing 
the  employer   and  the  employee  should   be  perfectly 
passionless;  there  should  be  no  temper  shown  and  a 
man  should  be  taken  and  dealt  with  sympathetically 
in  order  that  the  best  efforts  may  be  got  out  of  him. 

22.456.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  You  are  very  desirous, 
I   think,  that  in  view   of   the   fact  that  the  colliery 
manager  is  still   to  be  the  colliery  manager  and  in 
charge  of  the  safety  of  the  mine,  that  nothing  should 
take  place   which   would   interfere  with  discipline? — 
That  is  so. 

22.457.  You  are  willing  that  there  should  be  a  new 
method    which   would    bring   the   manager's   side,    or 
the  employer's  side,  and  the  workman's  side  in  touch 
with   each    other? — Yes 

22.458.  In   order   that   the   workmen's   side  should 
have  a  greater  interest  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  col- 
liery than  at  present? — Yes. 

22.459.  If  that  machinery  is  set  up,  your  hope  !s 
that  perhaps  much  of  the  bitterness  that  has  existed 
in  the  past  would  be  got  rid  of? — Yes. 

22.460.  I   suppose   the   position   generally  speaking 
of   a  colliery   manager   to-day   is   not  a   very  happy 
one ;  he  is  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.     I  do 
not  know  which  side  you  call  the  devil,  the  employers 
or   ours.     That    is   the    position   the    manager    is    in 
generally  at  the   present  time? — Not  quite  crucified 
betwixt  two   thieves. 

22.461.  His  position  is  a  difficult  one? — Yes. 

22.462.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  the  management  of  the  mines  are 
left  with  a-  free  hand  as  far  as  the  owners  are  con- 
cerned  to   manage   the   mine   as   vou   think   fit?- -In 
my  particular  case,  yes:   it  varies  greatly  though 

22.463.  I  do  not  think  there  would  he  any  use  in 
your  being  here   as   a   witness  if  you   only   came  to 
speak  of  your  own  particular  case.     Y<;u  come  here 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  300  organised  mine  managers? 
— Yes. 

,  22,464.  Have  there  been  complaints  amongst  the 
managers  of  the  collieries  in  Scotland  that  they  are 
unnecessarily  interfered  with  from  the  head  office?— 
I  have  heard  that  said  frequently. 

22.465.  Have   you    any   reason   to   believe  it,   or   to 
doubt  it?— Oh!  I  would  readily  believe  it. 

22.466.  You   could   not  yourself   definite!-   sa-7,  be- 
sause  it  has  not  occurred  to  you  personally',  as  to  the 
Iruth  or  otherwise  of  them?— Yes,  I  have  bffln  inter- 
fered  with   personally   on   occasions,    but   that    ;s   an 
honest   difference  cf   opinion    Vc-tween   tht    man  a  zinc 
director   and  myself,    in   which,   after   nil.    he    i*   on- 
titled  to  have  the  last  word 


22.467.  I  do  not  mean  cases  of  that  kind.     I  sup- 
pose there   is  always  a   very  natural   desiro  to   kuep  i 
down  the  cost  of  production? — Yes,  very. 

22.468.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  the  pay  sheets  to  be  returned  from  the  head 
office  with  certain  red  or  blue  marks  upon  them  call- 
ing the  manager's  attention  to  a  reduction  that  must  | 
take  place  in  cost? — I  think  it  is  possible  it  exists, 
though   it  has  not  come   within  my   personal   know- 
lodge.     I  never  heard  that  reported  either. 

22.469.  You  do  riot  know  of  your  personal  knowledge 
of  any  such  thing? — No. 

22.470.  Then  we  may  take  it  you  cannot  say  any- 
thing on  that  particular  part? — No. 

22.471.  Under    your    scheme    there    is    a    minimum 
salasry  of  £500  a  year  for  the  colliery  manager? — Yes. 

22.472.  I  take  it  that  is  a  man  holding  a  first-class 
certificate  and  having  full  charge  of  the  mine?-   Y<  <. 

22.473.  Would  there  be  airy  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
mine  or  the  responsibility? — Yes,  I  think  700  men  is 
a  big  enough  colliery  for  any  one  man  to  manage. 

22.474.  I  want  to  get  to  the  other  end.     There  aro 
collieries  where  men  are  holding  a  first-class  certificate 
where  there  aro  only  40  men  employed'? — Yes. 

22.475.  Would  that  minimum  salary  of  £500  a  year 
apply  in  a  case  of  that  kind? — Under  my  scheme  it 
would  not  pay  the  men  to  employ  a  first-class  certi- 
ficated manager   at  their  collieries,   and   they   would 
co-operate    with    their    other    small    neighbours    and 
engage  a  manager,  placing  an  under-manager  at  each 
colliery. 

22.476.  Would  you  say  there  should  be  one  manager, 
say,  for  two  or  three  small  mines? — Yes. 

22.477.  In     that     case     the     manager     would     be 
responsible  for  the  management  of  two,  three,  or,  it 
may  be,  four  small  concerns  in  the  vicinity? — Yes. 

22.478.  And  could  still  carry  out  under  the  law  his 
duty?— Yea. 

22.479.  You     desiro     to     have     a     superannuation 
scheme.     Is  that  to  apply  to  managers  only? — Unless 
I   am  confusing  you  that  is  not  an  integral  part  of 
my  scheme.    That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
system,  or  should  any  form  of  it  remain. 

22.480.  The   question    at    issue   are   claims   by    the 
managers — I  am  not  dealing  with  your  scheme — the 
colliery  managers  claim  a  minimum  of  £500  n    \var 
at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

22.481.  And  a  superannuation  scheme? — Yes. 

22.482.  Do  you  wish  that  to  apply  only  to  colliery 
managers  ? — Yes. 

22.483.  To   first-class   men   holding   first-class  certi- 
ficates?— Yes. 

22.484.  If  there  is  to  be  a  superannuation  scheme, 
ought  it  not,  in  justice,  to  apply  to  under-managersl 
— I  think  so. 

22.485.  If    there    is    this    superannuation    scheme, 
ought  it   not  to  apply  to  every  other  official  of  the 
mine?      Why    single   out   the   colliery    manager    and 
under-manager  from  the  other  officials? — It  is  every 
association  in  the  world  fighting  for  their  own  hand. 

22.486.  Do  not  you  think  the  colliery  fireman  is  as 
important  in  his  sphere  as  the  manager? — Yes. 

22.487.  Do  not  you  think  the  man  who  produces  the 
coal  is  as  important  in  his  own  sphere? — We  are  all 
needed :  none  of  us  are  indispensable. 

22.488.  The  only   reason  you   should  have  a  claim 
for  superannuation  for  managers  is  really  that  they 
have  given  a  part  of  their  lives  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  mine? — Yes. 

22.489.  And   in   return    for   that   they  ought   to   be 
superannuated  ? — Yea. 

22.490.  Now,  dealing  with  the  housing  question.     I 
want  to  put  it  to  you  that  it  will  be  taken  from  what 
you  have  said  here  that  the   Scottish  miners  live   in 
very  bad  houses  and  very  low  rented  houses  because 
they  choose.     I  suppose  you  know  Ayrshire  very  well? 

Yes. 

22.491.  And  Lanarkshire  pretty  well,  I  think?— Yes. 

22.492.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  miners  who  are  living  in   very  low 
rented,  miserable  houses  shifting  to  better  houses.    Aro 
there  better  houses? — Housing  is  very  scarce. 

22.493.  Could  you  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  might  be  thousands  of  mining   families 
at  the  present  time  very  desirous  of  shifting  to  lu'tter 
houses  if  there  were  better  houses? — I  think  so, 
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I!)4.  Even    supposing   tho    rent     is    considerably 

'•  than   they  lime  over  paid  before? — Yos,  there 
,uito  a  conflidorablo  number. 

•J'J,  I  :>•''.  Are  there  not  conditions  in  which  the 
miner-  ii  they  wished  to  be  outside  the  colliery  I" 

ia  to  say,   i  nod   liy   Ilio  niino  owners,  they 

would  have  to  travel  a  very  considenihlo  distance? — 

-•_'.  I9t>.  ll  they  wish  to  be  removed  from  the  colliery 
ou  ners'  houses? — Yes. 

--,  l!)7.  Your  own  position  is,   it  is  of   immense  im- 
ince  in  raising  tho  standard  of  life  of  the  miner 
iiml    family    tliat   they   should    have   hotter   houses? — 
'i      .  good  houses. 

L''.1 .198.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  of  raising 

:! i    to   tho   standard   you    would    like   to   seo   them 

long  as  they  live  under  tho  housing  condi- 
tions as  you  yourself  know? — None  at  all. 

199.  NIC  .\ilniii   Mm  mo:    You  speak  on  behalf  of 
i  he  Scottish  Mine  Manager  '    \    oeiation? — Yes. 

'00.  What  is  the  membership  of  that  Association  ? 
—About  300. 

22,501.  There  are  a  large  number  of  managers  in 
ind  that  remain  outside  your  Association? — The 
total  number  of  managers  in  Scotland  is  420.  Deduct 
60  for  managers  who  own  or  have  an  interest  in  little 
mini's,  and  yon  bring  down  the  possible  number  wo 
could  have  to  370;  that  is  to  say,  I  represent  three- 
fourths  of  the  possible  managers  of  Scotland. 

-•J.502.  You  stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smillie  the  pro- 
war  salary  of  the  managers  in  Scotland  was  £170  to 
£200.     Was  that  intended  to  be  an  average  figure?-^ 
.  I  think  so. 

22.503.  I  understood  you  said  you  did  not  know  what 
the  figure  was? — I  really  could  not  put  a  figure  upon 
it. 

L'L',504.  You  know  the  district  of  Ayrshire  very  well? 

Yes.   1  hope  so. 

22,505.  What  size  pits  have  you  generally  speaking 
in  Ayrshire?— From  100  tons  up  to  500  or  600. 
2,506.  That  is  output  per  day?— Yes. 

22,507.  Have  you  not  a  very  large  number  of  very 
••mall  pits.  Supposing  you  take  the  figure  of  100  tons, 
liave  you  not  a  large  number  of  pits  in  Ayrshire  that 
are  roundabout  that  figure? — Yes,  quite  a  number. 

J2.508.  Would  you  s«iy  in  these  circumstances  the 
mine  manager  had  a  large  amount  of  responsibility  to 
discharge? — Compared  with  the  larger  ones,  no. 

22.509.  Do  you  suggest  in  these  cases  in  a  district 
like  Ayrshire  the  salary  of  the  mine  manager  should  bo 
fixed   at  £500? — Personally   no,   but   my   Association 
thinks  otherwise. 

22.510.  What    is    your    own    view     then?— That     a 
graded  scale  should  be  made  which  would  be  fair  and 
not  unreasonable. 

22.511.  I  take  it  in  other  words  the  salary  should  be 
in  proportion   to   the   responsibility?— Not   in   direct 
proportion. 

22.512.  In   some   close   approximation     to     responsi- 
bility?— No,   not  in  close  approximation.       A  direct 
salary  according  to  responsibility  would  mean  that  a 
colliery  with  100  men  employed  in  it,  if  you  paid  the 
manager  of  that  colliery  £500  a  year,  it  would  follow 
that  a  colliery  with  600  men  the  manager  should  get 
C3.000  a  year. 

22,51.3.  You  are  now  suggesting  very  heavy  financial 
responsibilities  for  the  industry.  How  do  you  assume 
the  industry  could  carry  such  responsibility? — I  was 
speaking  of  your  premises,  not  mine. 

22.514.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   Would  you  clear  that 
np.     I  want  it  made  quite  clear  that  this  witness  is 
speaking  for  himself  when  he  says  that  the  manager 
ought  to   have   £3,000   under  those  circumstances?— 
I  was  showing  the  fallacy  of  assuming  a  man  should 
be  paid  in  direct  proportion  to  responsibility. 

22.515.  Sir  Mam.  Nimmo :  You  do  not  suggest  that 
a   reasonable   salary   for   a   mine   manager   would    be 

3,000  a  year? -Not  at  all. 

22,.->16.  Generally  speaking,  your  view  is  the  amount 

f  money  paid  to  the  manager  should  be  in  some 
reasonable  relation  to  the  woj-king  and  responsibility? 
— That  is  so. 

22,517.  Does  that  mean  you  want  to  supply  a 
stimulus  to  bring  out  the  host  that  is  in  the  different 
in. MI?—  Yes,  that  would  be  one  object. 


32,618.   Do  you   think  you   would   ,;..i   the   In-fit   men 
mi.    into    the    industry    unless   you    b.e 

•No,  it  need*  stimulus  to  bring  mm  in. 
23,519.    It,  needs  .stimulus  to  biinj-  OU1 
is  in  men? — Yea. 

33,530.  Mr.  Smillie  asked  you  wuiu-  question!  nlKiiit 
the  pre-war  system  of  control  and  management  and 
you  rather  assumed  the  question  was  • 

lodgment   of    this   OommiMioD    but,    as,sumin: 
Commission  had  not  met  and  had  furnished   no 

ment  on  the  situation  at  all,  would  it   have  I n  your 

personal  view  that   the   industry  stood   condemned? — 
Not  so  far  as  the  productive  part  is  coneei  ne.i 

22.621.  You  think  your  technical  management  was 
good  ?— Yes. 

22.622.  Take  it  on  another  side.     What  would  you 
say  about  the   relations   between   you   and   the  work- 
men :  were  they  good  or  bad?— Well,  I  will  put  it  this 
way,  that  the  relations  between  the  manager  and  the 
men  generally  are  very  good  ;  there  is  always  a  kindly 
feeling,  but  the  method  of  adjusting  wages  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  irritation. 

22.523.  Was  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  coal 
field  there  are  naturally  a  great  many  variations  in 
conditions?— No,  I  think  it  sprang  from  the  fart  that 
wages  were  based  on  selling  price. 

22.524.  Would  you  say  the  relations  between  you  and 
your  men   in  the   past  could   be  regarded   as  so   un- 
satisfactory as  to  require  a  change  of  system?-  1  do 
not  think  between  mine  manager  and  men   there  is 
anything  wrong  at  all. 

22.525.  You  got  on  well  with  your  men? — Yes. 

22.526.  You   think  the   relations  between  you   and 
your  men  were,  generally  speaking,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  other  managers  and  their  men? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that.       Of  course,  the   Ayrshire  men   are 
exceptional  men. 

22.527.  And   exceptional   managers,  too?— They   do 
not  send  their  worst  to  London. 

22.528.  Sometimes   it   is  suggested  the   industry  in 
respect  of  the  relations   between   the  employers   and 
workmen  was  a  distracted  industry.     Would  you  say 
that  applied   to   Scotland  generally? — Yes,   I  take   it 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irritation  in  Lanarkshire 
-  -Lanarkshire  especially,  more  so  than  Ayrshire. 

22.529.  What  would  you  say  was  the  cause  of  that? 
— The  causes  are  seldom  simple,  most  complex.     I  take 
it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  the  method  of  paying 
wages  on  selling  prices. 

22.530.  Would  you  say  that  the,  action  of  the  Miners' 
Union  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it? — I  think 
it  had.     There  is  always  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

22.531.  That   is  to  say,   there   might  be  faults  on 
both  sides? — There  certainly  would  be. 

22.532.  On  the  question  of  joint  control,  Mr.  Smillie 
asked    you    certain    questions    as    to    the  relationship 
between   the   manager   and   the  Pit   Committee,    and 
you  did  not  seem  to  be  very  clear,  I  think,  as  to  the 
position  you  desire  to  take  up,  if  I  may  say  so.  What 
I  understood  you  to  say  was  the  Committee  must  back 
the  manager  or  dismiss  him? — Or  themselves. 

22.533.  Do  you  really  think  the  manager  could  leave 
the  question  of  discipline  in  the  hands  of  a  Pit  Com- 
mittee?— So    far    as    safety    is    concerned,    do    you 
mean? 

22.534.  Any     question    of     discipline? — And     ques- 
tion? 

22,536.  Any  question  of  discipline.  Do  you  think 
the  manager  could  leave  any  question  of  discipline  in 
the  hands  of  a  Committee? — There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  legal  faults  and  faults  of  efficiency.  Legal 
faults  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  management  and  the 
faults  of  efficiency  by  the  Committee. 

22.536.  Chairman :    Would   you    kindly   answer  the 
question?     It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance.     The 
question  was,  do  you  think  any  question  of  discipline 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  manager  and 
left  over  to  a  Committee?     It  is  a  question  of  supreme 
importance,  and  I  should  like  to  know  your  view? — 
The  manager  must  hare  the  last  word. 

22.537.  Is  the  answer  to  the  question,  No? 

22.538.  Sir   Adam    Nimmo :    Is    the    answer   to  the 
question  the  manager  must  have  the  last  word  on  anj 
((iie.stion  of  discipline? — Yes. 
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22.539.  Is   that   your   view?— Yes.       The   manager 
must  have  the  last  word. 

22.540.  Can  you  see  how  an  authority  can  be  main- 
tained over  the  mine  unless  he  had  the  last  word? — 
No,  no. 

22.541.  Would  you  say  the  manager  of  a  mine  is  in 
the  same  position  as  the  captain  of  a  ship? — Yes. 

20.542.  He  is  responsible  for  the  control  of  the  ship  ? 
-Yes. 

22.543.  And  do  you  say  that  the  manager  in  the 
same  way  must  be  responsible  for  the  executive  con- 
trol of  the  mine? — Yes. 

22.544.  Would  it  be  workable  otherwise? — No;  the 
manager  must  have  the  last  word. 

22.545.  He  could  not  afford  in  these  matters  to  put 
himself    in   the   hands   of    a   Pit   Committee? — To    a 
certain  extent  yes,  because  the  man  who  is  sure  of 
his  job  does  not  need  to  care  who  reviews  his  work. 

22.546.  We     are    dealing     with     the     question     of 
discipline  that  has  arisen.       I  take  it  your  view  is 
quite   clear   that   he   could    not   afford   to   submit    a 
question  of  that  kind  to  the  decision  of  a  Pit  Com- 
mittee?— He  could  not  do  it  and  remain  in  the  pit. 

22.547.  I  think  you  are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain 
in   regard   to   joint   control? — No,    I   do    not   under- 
stand it. 

Chairman:  You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  those. 
(Handing  same  to  the  Witness.) 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  It  is  on  the  point  I  am  dealing 
with.  I  wish  to  make  special  reference  to  the 
machinery  that  is  proposed  to  be  set  up.  It  is  first 
of  all  the  appointment  of  a  Mining  Council  consisting 
of  a  Minister  of  Mines  as^  President  and  20  members. 
You  notice  half  of  these  20  members  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 
Then  there  is  to  be  what  is  called  a  District  Mining 
Council. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Have  you  noticed  the  other 
half  is  not  appointed  by  the  Miners'  Federation  but  in 
quite  a  different  way? 

22.548.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   I  am  leading  up  to  the 
point.     First  there  is  the  Mining  Council ;  then  Dis- 
trict Mining  Council,  consisting  of  ten  members,  half 
of  which  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mining  Federation 
of  Great  Britain.     That  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Mining  Council,  and  it  would  have  such  powers  con- 
ferred   upon    it  as   the  Mining    Council    thought  fit 
within     the     powers     which     the     Mining     Council 
has.     The  District  Mining  Council  would  appoint  Pit 
Councils  or  Pit  Committees  which  would  consist  of 
ten  members,  half  of  which  would  be  nominated  by 
the   workers   in   the   mine    and    by    members   of   the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.     I  want  to  put 
this  position   to  you.     Supposing  a  Pit  Council  had 
in   its  hands  the  appointment  of  the  manager  of   a 
mine  would  it  be  your  view  that  that  position  would 
be   a   workable   position,   in   other   words   if  the   Pit 
Committee   had   the   power  to   appoint  or  dismiss   a 
manager? — No. 

22.549.  Would  a  manager's  position  be  tenable  in 
those  circumstances? — No. 

22.550.  You  think  it  would  be  quite  unworkable?— 
Yes. 

22.551.  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  your  view 
if  a  District   Mining  Council   appointed   a  manager 
having  regard  to  the  constitution    of    the    District 
Mining  Council?— Yes,  it  would  help. 

22.552.  Having  regard  to  the  constitution  of  that 
body.     You  have  half  of  the  membership  of  that  body 
appointed  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 
Do  you  think  that  would  make  any  difference  in  the 
situation?     I  do   not  catch    the    condition.     Is   this 
nationalisation? 

22.553.  This  is  the  system  of  joint  control  that  is 
suggested  by  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain? 

-Under  present  ownership? 

22.554.  Under  nationalisation  of  the  mines.     I  ask 
you   whether,    from   the   point  of   view  of   a   colliery 
manager,     you     think     these     provisions     would     be 
workable?— The  Pit  Committee,  of  course,  could  not 
make   a   workable   arrangement     for     appointing   the 
manager. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:  Is  it  proposed  they  shou'd? 


Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  It  is  proposed  they  shall  have 
power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  District  Mining 
Council. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  I  submit  if  the  witness  is  asked 
about  the  scheme  he  should  be  asked  correctly. 

Chairman :   The  submission  is  quite  correct. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  This  is  the  possibility. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :  You  did  not  put  it  merely  as 
a  remote  possibility. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
machinery  upon  the  position  of  the  manager?  What 
is  the  effect  of  the  fact  that  these  Councils  would  lie 
composed  as  to  one  half  by  the  members  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  The  Supreme  Mining  Council  is 
not  to  be  one-half  but  only  10/21sts. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  The  District  Mining  Council  is 
one-half. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  You  said  Councils. 

22.555.  Sir    Adam    Nimmo:     The    District    Mininc; 
Council.     Take  the  District   Mining   Council   that    is 
composed    of    one-half    of    members    of    the    Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain.     What  would  be  likely 
to  be  the  influence   exercised    upon    this  Committee 
under  those  circumstances  by  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain? — I  do  not  grasp  what  the  general 
conditions  would  be  at  all. 

22.556.  You  know  what  the   effect  of    the   Minors' 
Union  upon  the  working  of  the  collieries  would  bo? 
— Yes. 

22.557.  You  know  they  exercise  a  very  considerable 
influence  at  the  present  time? — Yes. 

22.558.  Assume   that  upon    these   District   Councils 
you  have  a  representation  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
of    Great  Britain    to    the  extent   of  one-half,    would 
their  influence  upon  that  Committee  be  likely  to  be 
very  great? — I  take  it  it  would  be  50  per  cent. 

22.559.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  den  I  more  than  ".0 
per  cent,  having  regard  to  the  big  organisation  of  tho 
Miners'    Federation  of  Groat  Britain   that  stood  bo- 
hind  it? — I   really   do   not  think  I  can   give  you   an 
opinion  that  would  be  of  any  value.     I  do  not  grasp 
the  thing  at  all. 

22.560.  Supposing  Mr.  Smillie  was  the  Minister  of 
Mines,  would  it  make  a  great  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion?    That  would  bo  quite  a  possible  position,  would 
it  not? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  You  would  welcome  thai, 
would  you  not? 

22.561.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  What  you  would  have  on 
the  Mining  Council  would  be  this:"  You  would  hnvo 
ten  members  appointed  from  tho  Minors'  Federation 
of   Great    Britain    with   Mr.    Smillio   as    Minister    of 
Minos.      Would   yoiir   position    as   manager   in    thoso 
circumstances   be    a    reasonable   one   at   all?      As    tho 
witness  is  not  following  the  position  I  will  not  press 
it.     There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  wish  to  ask  you 
upon  your   precis  with   regard   to  the  advantages   of 
nationalisation.       You    say    one    of    the    advantages 
might   be    that   you    could    secure   central    pumping 
stations  ? — Yes. 

22.562.  Do  you  think  from  your  practical  experience 
that   can   be    carried   very    far? — I    think   there    are 
possible  economies  in  it — possible  economies. 

23.563.  Do  you  know  of  cases  in  your  own  district 
where  it  could  be  carried  out? — Yes. 

22.564.  Do  you  mean  any  material  cases? — Yes. 

22.565.  You  mean  where  water  could  be  pumped  at 
the  dip  of  your  coalfield  with   advantage;   that  is  to 
say  to  pump  water  as  it  is  pumped  now? — Not  quite 
that  .position,  but  pumping  from  a  big  area. 

22.566.  You  agree  you  require  to  take  each  indivi- 
dual case  by  itself.     The  whole  situation  in  a  coalfield 
requires   to   be  dealt   with  exhaustively  by   itself? — 
Yes. 

22.567.  You  cannot   say   theoretically  what   can  bo 
done  in  a  matter  of  that  kind? — No. 

22.568.  Do   you  know  from  your  own   practical  ex- 
perience in  respect  to  barriers  the  barriers  have  been 
uselessly  left  in? — I  have  not  seen  a  barrier  for  17 
years. 

22.569.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  question  of  barrier? 
is  a  good  deal  exaggerated? — So   far  as  Ayrshire   is 
concerned  it  is  non-existent. 
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39,570.  All   available  coal  possible  is  being  worked 

Yes. 

L'2,571.  Wiih  regard  to  standardisation  of  plant. 
You  mention  certain  kinds  of  plant.  Do  you  think 
then-  is  very  nuirli  in  that? — Yes. 

>72.  You  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it? — 
Yes. 

22.573.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  standardisation 
>tig  on  now? — No. 

22.574.  Do  not  you  think  one  colliery  copies  another 
to  a  largo  extent? — That  is  not  standardisation. 

•  7.5.  It  is  very  largely  standardisation,  is  it  not? 
—No. 

22,576.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mining  Insti- 
tute' of  Scotland1? — Yes,  I  am  indeed. 

'-'-,. ">77.  Do  you  attend  all  the  discussions? — As 
many  as  I  can  find  time  for. 

22.578.  Is   there  not   a   great  deal  of   freemasonry 
liot neon  you  with  regard  to  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge?—Yes. 

22.579.  You  tell  one  another   pretty  much  all  you 
know:1 — Yes,    we   have    no    secrets    about   the    things 
at  all. 

L'L'.^SO.  You  pass  on  now  methods  to  one  another? 
-  Yes. 

•Ji'.")81.  I  take  it,  in  connection  with  the  erection 
of  a  colliery  plant  you  would  endeavour  to  copy  tho 
best  methods  as  far  as  ynu  could? — Yes. 

22.582.  I    think    you    very    largely    come    here,    do 
you  not,  to  secure  a  better  status  for  the  managers}1 
— Yes,    you   can    take    it   fairly   that   is   one   of    my 
objects  here. 

22.583.  Is    that    based    very    largely    simply    upon 
the  question  of   salary? — No,   not  entirely. 

22.584.  In  what  way  do  you  think  you  would  get 
a  higher  status  under  nationalisation  than  what  you 
h;iv   got  now? — We  think   we   might  have  a   higher 
status;  it  depends  on  forcing  it  out  of  the  national- 
isation standard. 

22.585.  You    would    keep    a    close    association    and 
bring  as  much  pressure  to   bear  as  you   could   upon 
the  State?— Yes. 

22.586.  You  indicated  that  you  have  been  interfered 
with  to  some  extent  in  the  management  of  the  mine. 
Did    you    refer    in    that    connection    to   questions    of 
safety?— No. 

22.587.  You    have    never   been    interfered    with    in 
any  question  of  safety? — No. 

22.588.  Have  you   been   always  supported   by  your 
proprietors,    the    owners    of    the    colliery,    in    doing 
everything  for  the  sake  of  safety?— Oh  yes.     I  might 
even  go  further  and  say  I  am  less  an  alarmist  than 
my   employers. 

22.589.  It    is   difficult   to   follow   all    the   details  of 
your   scheme,    but    may    I    ask    you    this.      Do    you 
seriously   suggest   that   the   consumer   of    coal   should 
pay  the  same  price  for  all  grades  of  coal? — No;  the 
Government  will. 

22.590.  The  Government   will?— Yes. 

22.591.  Where  is  the  Government  to  get  the  money 
to   pay,   to   meet   the   cost  of   carrying  out  such   an 
arrangement?— They    will    sell    the    coal. 

22.592.  You   say  a   low   grade   coal    from   Ayrshire 
would   be  paid   for  at   the  same  rate   as  anthracite0 
— Yes. 

22.593.  Is  there  a   differentiation  between  the  two 
customers,   as  far  as  their  power   is  concerned— does 
the  Government  make  up  the  deficiency?— That  is  so. 

22.594.  I  do  not  think  one  would  understand  that 
from    the    statement    contained    on    page   4    of    your 
precis?— I    am   sorry   for   my  English  then;   I   think 

state  it  sufficiently  clearly.  The  railways  being 
in  .their  hands,  they  can  at  once  get  delivery  of 
every  pound  directly  it  reaches  the  pit  bank  and 
distribute  it  as  they  think  best. 

22.595.  Do  you  mean  the  Government  would  take 
the  coal  at  the  pit  bank  and  fix  the  price  of  coal  at 
one  price? — To  the  producer. 

22.596.  Not   to   the    consumer ?— Not    to    the    con- 
sumer. 


22,01)7.  That  is  to  .say,  what  would  happen  u  thin. 
I'tKlor  your  sc.hriim  tln<  Unvi-riiiin-iit  would  purchase 
thn  \\holo  of  the  coal  simply  at  ono  price.11-  That  is  so. 

22,598.  Would  it  proceed  to  sell  the  coal  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  thtt  market? — 1  do  not  know  that. 
I  could  not  express  an  opinion  on  the  distribution  or 
tho  coal. 

22,099.  Is  not  the  existing  system  of  open  compi-ti- 
tion  that  prevailed  before  the  war  the  most  likely  to 
determine  the  real  value  of  the  commodity  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer? — Yes,  I  think  there 
id  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it. 

22.600.  Under  vour  scheme  is   each   colliery    to  bo 
taken  by  itself?— Yes. 

22.601.  And  the  Government  fixes  the  price  of  coal 
at   each    colliery? — A    common    price    for    the   whole 
country. 

22.602.  And  new  plant  is  to  be  charged  at  cost? — 
Out  of  revenue. 

22.603.  Is  the  price  always  to  be  kept  up  sufficiently 
high  to  carry  the  whole  financial  burden? — Not  neces- 
sarily. 

22.604.  Then  how  can  you  make  your  scheme  self- 
supporting? — Supposing  the  price  given  for  this  next 
year  was  15s.,  and  the  cost  of  production  over  the 
country  was  15s.  Id.,  the  Government  would  need  to 
find  the  penny. 

22.605.  The  trade  is  to  be  subsidised  in  respect  of 
any  loss  that  arises? — No.     The  price  could  be  raised 
the  following  year  to  try  and  recover  that,  and  if  any 
balance  is  recoverable  the  Government  could  try  and 
recover  it. 

22.606.  Would   not  in  the  long  run  the  price  rise 
to  an  enormous  extent? — No. 

22.607.  Your  scheme  provides   for  tho  payment  of 
high  wages,  does  it  not? — No. • 

22.608.  Ono   rather   gathered   from    it   you   do   not 
suggest  a  limit  to  wages? — The  wages  would  be  set 
forth  by  the  responsible  department  periodically. 

22.609.  Who  would   adjust   the  wages — who  would 
determine   the   wages   to   be   paid? — The   responsible 
department. 

22.610.  Do  you  mean  by  negotiation  with  the  work- 
men?— No,  by  the  economic  position  of  the  country. 

22.611.  Would  not  the  natural  effect  be  the  wages 
would   constantly   rise,   and   the   owners   under   your 
scheme  have  no   interest  in  keeping  down  wages   if 
their  profits  are  based  upon  wages? — The  owner  would 
be  interested  in  keeping  up  wages. 

22.612.  If  he  kept  pressing  them  up  knowing  his 
profit  was  based  on  wages,  what  would  the  consumer's 
position  be  in  the  country  ? — He  would  not  force  them 
up.     It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  miners  gene- 
rally that  the  cost  of  production  was  kept  down. 

22.613.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  that  if  they  are 
interested  in  having  high  wages? — The  :niners? 

22.614.  Yes ;  and  if  the  employer  is  interested  also 
in  having  high  wages.     With  regard  to  the  expenses 
of    working   on    page   5,    are    those    intended    to    be 
actual    figures    or    are    they    merely    illustrations? — 
Illustrative  figures. 

22.615.  Do  you  mean  they  bear  no  relation  to  thi 
figures  you  would  require  to  put  in  if   dealing  with 
actual  valuation? — If  I  were  dealing  with  the  valua- 
tion I  should  require  a  great  deal  of  data. 

22.616.  You    do   not    mean    to   suggest   the   figures 
put   down   there   in   respect  of   capitalist  value  bear 
any  relation  to  the  facts? — No. 

22.617.  They   are   merely   given    as  assumptions ?- 
Exactly. 

22.618.  Chairman:  You  say  in  paragraph  2  of  your 
precis  that   the   method  of   electing  the   members  of 
the  District  and  National  Councils  will  require  to  be 
carefully   thought   out   and   laid   down.      I   should   be 
obliged,   if  you  have  thought  it  out  yourself,   if  you 
would   send    me  on    a   piece  of   paper    the   result   of 
your   thinking? — Yes. 

Chairman:  Send  it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Coal 
Industry  Commission.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  think  of  it.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
nssistanre  you  have  given  us.  As  long  as  you  send 
it  by  this  dny  week  that  will  do. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  STHAKER,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


22619  Chairman:  This  is  the  precis  of  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  William  Straker,  Secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  Miners'  Association ;  Member  ot  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Miners'  'federation  ot 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Straker,  I  need  not  introduce 
you  either  to  the  Members  of  the  Commission  or  the 
Press.  Will  you  kindly  read  your  pr.oof. 

Witness :  — "  When  I  was  before  this  Commission 
on  a  previous  occasion,  I  broadly  outlined  my  sug- 
gested scheme  of  control  when  Mines  and  Minerals 
are  Nationalised. 

Since  that  time  the  Miners'  Federation  executive 
have  gone  very  carefully  into  the  whole  question,  so 
that  the  scheme  as  proposed  in  the  draft  Parliamen- 
tary Bill  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Commission  by 
Henry  H.  Slesser,  Barrister-a1>Law,  embodies  my 
previous  proposals,  added  to  and  extended  in  detail 
by  the  Federation  Committee,  with  all  of  which  ex- 
tensions and  details  I  am  in  complete  agreement. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fully  appreciate  all  the  argu- 
ments and  statements— there  being  many  more  of  the 
latter  than  the  former— which  have  been  placed  before 
you.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  compare  and  con- 
trast the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Mining  Association 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  working  of  the  mines  with 
that  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Bntain,  in 
order  to  form  the  most  reasonable  and  unbiased 
opinion  as  to  which  of  these  will  be  best,  judged  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  welfare  rather  than  from 
personal  interest.  Whether  it  is  this  difference  in 
view  point  which  is  responsible  for  the  difference  in 
attitude  between  the  Federation  of  Mine  Owners  and 
the  Federation  of  Mine  Workers,  the  public  will  have 
to  decide. 

Fundamental  Difference. 

"  It  is  well,"  says  one  great  thinker,  "  that  the 
beaten  ways  of  the  world  get  trodden  into  mud:  we 
are  thus  forced  to  seek  new  paths."  Notwithstanding 
the  mud,  any  section  of  mankind  which  has  done  well 
for  itself  along  the  old  ways  will  always  be  reluctant 
to  leave  these  ways. 

During  the  first  stage  of  this  Commission  the  old 
ways  of  mine  management  and  control  were  shown 
to  be  so  beaten  into  mud  thait  the  Report,  known  as 
the  "  Sankey  Report,"  and  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, declared  that  "  the  present  system  stands  con- 
demned." This  being  so,  we  must  have  a  new  system ; 
not  a  mere  patching  up  of  ithe  old,  such  as  is  suggested 
by  the  scheme  of  the  mine  owners. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  narrow  down  to  a  clear 
issue  the  fundamental  difference  between  those  for  and 
those  against  nationalisation.  Those  against  nation- 
ylisation  evidently  hold  that  competition  is  the  very 
soul  of  all  progress.  Life,  to  them,  is  an  antagonism, 
each  individual  struggling  for  supremacy ;  and  out  of 
this  struggle  the  fittest  will  survive.  This  means  that 
out  of  selfishness,  scientifically  applied,  will  come  the 
greatest  good  ito  the  greatest  number.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  primitive  idea  belonging  rather  to  an  early 
form  of  society  than  to  twentieth  century  civilisation. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  in  favour  of  nationalisa- 
tion hold  just  as  strongly  that  life  is  not  necessarily 
an  antagonism,  and  that  mutual  aid,  applied  scienti- 
fically, must  give  the  best  results.  This  is  a  conception 
which  mankind  arrives  at  after  getting  away  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  primitive.  Selfishness  is 
the  root-cause  of  all  wrong-doing;  therefore  any  system 
which  is  an  outgrowth  of  selfishness  must  be  wrong. 
That  which  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  economically 
right.  Systems  based  upon  this  great  truth  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  as  such  must  produce  a  better  citizen. 
Systems  based  on  the  desire  for  selfish  gain  ought  to 
be  discouraged,  as  making  for  all  that  is  worst  in 
individual  and  corporate  life.  That  which  draws  men 
together  in  co-operative  activities  makes  for  progress 
and  human  welfare ;  that  which  keeps  men  in  a  hostile 
attitude  one  to  another  wars  against  welfare  and 
progress. 

Industrial  Stability  and  National  Welfare. 

Any  scheme  which  will  not  secure  industrial  stabi- 
lity is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  as  on  that 


the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  depends.  In  my  , 
previous  precis  I  stated  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
root  of  all  labour  unrest.  I  will  here  emphasise,  it 
possible,  that  no  stability  in  the  mining  industry  ran 
be  secured  by  any  scheme  which  does  not  recognise 
that  the  man  who  gives  his  labour  to  the  industry  has, 
at  least,  an  equal  right  to  executive  powers  in  every 
department  of  the  industry  with  tho  man  who  puts 
his  capital  into  it.  The  scheme  of  the  mine  owners 
explicitly  states  that  miners  shall  have  in  no  way 
such  executive  power.  That  being  so,  it  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

Advisory  Committees. 

It  is  proposed  to  allow  mine  workers  advisory  powers 
so  as  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  joint  control.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  miners  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  Advisory  Committees.  If  the  Coal  Controller's 
Committee  had  had  executive  power  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  industry  would  not  have 
existed.  Whether  it  be  a  national  or  a  local  Advisory 
Committee,  the  advice  of  which  may  be  absolutely 
set  aside,  nothing  but  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  can 
be  the  outcome.  "  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  as  men  will  never  rest  content  with  the 
"  little."  Better  keep  working  men  in  ignorance  than 
educate  them,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  their  present 
servile  position. 

Profit  Sharing. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  allow  mine  workers  to  share  in 
profits  after  a  standard  wage  and  a  standard  profit 
have  been  secured,  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  being 
to  induce  the  mine  workers  to  produce  more.  This, 
clear  of  all  camouflage,  simply  means  that  if  the  mine 
worker  will  increase  his  production  for  the  mine  owner, 
the  mine  owner  will  allow  the  mine  worker  to  retain 
a  share  of  the  extra  he,  the  mine  worker,  has  pro- 
duced. 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
mine  worker  produces  less  than  he  ought  to  do.  This 
is  altogether  a  false  assumption.  I  know  of  no  class  of 
men  who  work  harder  and  give  greater  service  for  the 
wages  they  receive.  Even  the  working  man,  wage 
slave  though  he  is,  is  entitled  to  a  higher  life  than 
merely  eating,  sleeping  and  working  in  order  to  make 
profit  for  a  few  others  of  his  fellow  men.  He  claims 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  wealth-producing  machine, 
and  must  have  opportunities  to  cultivate  the  higher 
possibilities  of  his  being.  I  will  admit  that  some  men 
are  absent  from  work  when  they  would  be  better  at 
it ;  but  this  absenteeism  affects  tho  position  only  little. 

The  miner's  standard  wage  is  to  be  fixed  by 
machinery  set  up  in  conformity  with  the  proposals 
of 'the  National  Industrial  Council.  May  I  say  that 
the  Miners'  Federation  has  already  refused  to  bo 
associated  with  that  Council,  so  that  no  such  proposal 
can  possibly  secure  that  peace  in  the  industry  which 
we  ought  to  aim  at. 

The  miner's  share  of  the  extra  profit  is  to  be  in  such 
proportion  as  agreed  on.  In  all  the  mining  districts 
at  the  present  time  standard  wages  obtain,  and  on 
to  these  wages  a  percentage  increase  is  added.  Wages 
disputes,  resulting  in  strikes,  arc-  generally  because  of 
failure  to  agree  as  to  what  these  percentage  increases 
are  to  be.  Can  anyone  imagine  that  by  substituting 
a  share  in  extra  profit  for  percentage  increases  that 
there  will  be  less  room  for  disputes?  In  my  opinion, 
the  very  fact  that  part  of  their  wage  depends  on 
profit,  and  that  profit  depends  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  executive  management  of  the  mine,  in 
which  the  miners  are  to  have  no  part,  will  beget 
greater  dissatisfaction  among  minors  than  there  has 
existed  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Success  does  not  lie 
that  road. 

Nationalisation. 

No  industry  ought  to  bo  carried  on  only  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  it;  it  ought  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  This  is  a  truism 
which  very  few  will  dispute.  Under  private  ownership 
of  industry  the  primary  object  is  private  gain,  the 
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'  I  In-  emu  in  unity  being  a  secondary  eonsidera- 
tinn.  In  the  development  of  huiiiiin  society  pnxate 
industi  in!  enlitrprise  has  played  :\  valuable  part.  But 
SO  soon  .is  the'  coiiiiimiirly  r:in  manage  nil  imlif.t  ry . 
necessary  to  its  own  welfare,  il  .slionld  no  longer  bo 
(iwni'd  :uid  i 'nut Milled  privately.  Private  ownership, 
thru,  having  served  its  day  shotdd  cense  to  lie.  Tin 
applies  with  equal  force  to  other  Industrie!  than  min- 
ing ;  but  for  the  time  being,  and  sufficient  for  the 
time,  we  an-  dealing  with  the  latter  industry. 

Mining  ean  be  more  economically  carried  on  by  the 
executive  power  of  mining  being  in  the  hands  of  those 
eimaged  in  it.  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must 
know  most  about  it,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  by  so 
many  people  such  as  shareholders  and  directors  with 
in.  practical  knowledge,  who  so  largely  dominate  min- 
policy  at  the  present  time. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  huge  drain  upon  the  industry 
by  royalty,  rents  and  way-leaves  would  disappear,  and 
the  large  private  profit  would,  in  one  form  or  another, 
go  to  or  remain  witli  the  people  generally. 

The  Results. 

The  inevitable  result  of  nationalisation  would  be:  — 

(1)  A  decrease   in  cost  of   production  decreasing 

the  price  of  coal  la)  to  the  consumer  at 
ho-ne,  (b)  for  e.xport. 

(2)  As   a  result  of  the  decreased   price  at  home 

many  other  national  industries  dependent 
upon  a  cheap  supply  would  be  largely  bene- 
fited. 

(3)  The  decreased  cost  for  export  would  lead  to 

an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported. 

(4)  This  would  tremendously  benefit  the  shipping 

trade.  This  increase  in  export  coal  ship- 
ments would  prevent  any  ships  having  to  sail 
outward  with,  possibly,  only  ballast,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  homeward  freight 
would  be  reduced,  as  it  would  not  have  to 
cover  both  the  homeward  and  the  outward 
voyage. 

(5)  Decreased   freights  would  in   turn   produce  a 

decreased  cost  of  the  commodities  imported, 
and  in  particular  of  the  country's  raw 
materials  and  food. 

(6)  In  addition  to  these  benefits  the  State  would 

own  its  own  mines  and  minerals,  and  would 
have  the  results  accruing  from  such  owner- 
ship, instead  of,  as  at  present,  only  receiv- 
ing a  part  in  the  shape  of  Income  Tax  and 
Mineral  Rights  Duty. 

In  the  above  I  have  freely  used  the  formula  of 
Baron  Gainford,  but  in  an  opposite  sense.  He 
assumed  that  under  nationalisation  quantities  would 
fall  and  costs  would  rise.  I  have  assumed,  and  given 
my  reasons  for  the  assumption,  that  costs  will  fall 
and  quantities  will  rise ;  consequently  the  oppposite 
results  to  those  feared  by  him  will  follow. 

Incentive  to  Enterprise. 

'  It  must  be  admitted  that  competition  has  been  a 
great  incentive  to  enterprise;  but  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  it  has  been  a  prolific  cause  of  dishonesty 
and  nearly  every  other  evil  that  has  afflicted 
humanity.  The  relationship  of  human  beings  one  to 
another  has  been  so  placed  that  one  part  of  the 
family  of  man  can  exist  only  at  the  will  of  another 
part.  The  possession  or  non-possession  of  wealth 
determines  that  a  Lanarkshire  miner's  cottage,  such 
as  has  been  described  before  this  Commission,  is  fit 
to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  wealth  producer,  and 
that  the  Hamilton  Palace  is  necessary  for  the  home 
of  a  Duke,  who  is  only  a  wealth  consumer.  The  fact 
is  that  by  the  competitive  struggle  the  moral  nature 
of  man  lias  been  so  depraved  that  those  who  have 
come  to  the  top  set  up  their  personal  interest  as  their 
standard  of  what  is  best.  In  place  of  this  evil- 
producing  thing,  the  Miners'  scheme  would  give  a 
cleaner  and  higher  incentive  to  enterprise  in  the 
Mining  Industry,  which  would  combine  the  moral  and 
economic,  laws,  instead  of  these  being  mutually  anta- 
gonistic. 
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I  nder  the  Miners'  scheme  there  will  be  a  National 
Mm  n-   ('..mi.  d    v.  lu.  h  .shall  i-fltiihliih   District  Mining 
and  Pit  Councils.   The  National  Council  ahull 


have  p,,wer  to  delegate  part  of  its  duties  to  those  other 

Then-  will  :I\HI>  be  an  annual  National  Conference 
of  the  National  Council  with  representatives  from  each 
ol"  the  |)i,iiui  Councils.  Also  on  annual  District 
Conference  of  the  Di-ti-jct  Council  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Pit  Councils. 

Thus  the  whole  industry  will  be  no  co-ordinated 
that  the  very  best  possible  results  will  be  secured. 

Pit  will  bo  compared  with  pit,  district  with  district, 
system  with  system,  method  with  method,  manager 
with  manager,  cost  with  cost,  in  such  a  way  that  every 
part  will  be  tested,  and  neither  inefficient  men  nor 
unsuitable  systems  will  be  retained.  Every  member 
of  the  managerial  staff  and  every  workman  knowing 
their  mutual  responsibility  to  the  whole  industry  will 
always  be  striving  after  the  best  results,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  gain  but,  to  put  it  as  Baron  Gain- 
ford  so  well  put  it,  because  of  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Managers  will  be  remunerated  according  to  the 
character  of  the  mine  of  which  they  have  charge,  and 
the  responsibility  they  are  under.  The  larger  posi- 
tions will  always  be  open  to  the  men  of  greater  effi- 
ciency. Positions  on  the  expert  staff  of  the  Mining 
Ministry,  and  even  seats  on  the  National  Council, 
will  be  open  to  the  greatest  ability.  No  such  incen- 
tive to  real  worth  has  ever  been,  or  can  be,  offered 
under  private  ownership. 

Discipline. 

The  fear  of  a  loss  of  discipline  under  what  has  been 
erroneously  called  divided  authority  has  been  much  in 
evidence  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  Nationalisa- 
tion, and  even  representatives  of  the  Home  Office 
have  expressed  their  fears  of  this  and  the  added 
danger  to  workmen.  Surely  these  representatives, 
knowing  the  Miners'  leaders  as  they  do,  who  are 
urging  Nationalisation,  cannot  leally  believe  that 
officials  of  the  Home  Office  care  more  for  the  safety 
of  miners  than  those  miners'  leaders  do? 

The  assumption  that  the  mine  manager  is  supreme 
now  in  the  management  of  the  mine  is  just  as  untrue 
as  that  his  authority,  so  far  as  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  weakened  under  the  Miners'  scheme 
of  joint  control. 

His  disciplinary  power  under  the  Councils  to  be  set 
up  will  be  the  same  as  it  is  now  under  a  Board  of 
Directors  and  a  managing  agent.  His  advantage  will 
be  that  in  cases  of  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  men  who  understand  the  business  they 
have  either  to  decide  or  advise  upon. 

Although  the  manager  will  be  under  the  direction 
in  many  things  of  the  Mining  Councils,  as  he  is  now 
under  his  directors  and  agent,  yet  under  the  Mines 
Act  he  will  still  have  his  responsibilities  which  no  one 
can  share.  In  the  same  way  other  officials  in  the 
mine,  although  under  the  direction  of  the  manager, 
have  responsibilities  which  they  cannot  share  with 
the  manager.  Mutual  confidence  between  managers 
and  workmen  and  mutual  interest  will  be  a  far  better 
guarantee  of  necessary  discipline  than  any  external 
force.  To  talk  of  divided  authority  in  the  way  that 
some  have  done  is  to  talk  the  most  sheer  nonsense. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the  objection  to 
joint  control  is  the  outcome  of  a  distrust  of  working 
men  ;  rather  would  I  say  that  it  is  but  a  form  of 
conceit  on  the  part  of  managing  directors,  who  believe 
that  they  are  the  only  men  who  can  do  things  as  they 
ought  to  be  done. 

Bureaucratic  Control. 

If  the  miners  had  proposed  to  nationalise  the  mines 
and  set  up  a  system  of  bureaucratic  State  manage- 
ment, I  could  have  understood  all  the  criticism  of 
State  control.  I  want  to  say  that  the  miners  are  just 
as  strongly  opposed  to  such  bureaucracy  as  the  mine 
owners  are.  In  justice,  however,  to  State  control 
which  we  have  had  during  the  war,  I  want  to  ask, 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  things  had  we 
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had  no  control?  I  want  also  to  ask  the  consumer  at 
home  what  price  he  would  have  had  to  pay  had  there 
been  no  control.  It  would  not  have  been  only  con- 
sumers in  neutral  countries  who  would  have  been 
paying  £3  and  £4  per  ton  to  the  British  coal  owner. 

I  desire  also  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  private  ownership  with  State 
control  (such  as  we  have  had  during  the  war)  and 
State  ownership  with  industrial  joint  control  such  as 
is  proposed  by  the  miners  .under  their  scheme  of 
Nationalisation . 

Danger  of  Sudden  Transition. 
The  danger  of  a  sudden  transition  from  one  form  of 
ownership  and  control  to  another,  resulting  in  such  an 
upheaval  in  the  industry  that  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  would  be  seriously  affected,  is  a  real  danger. 
To  avoid  this,  Section  5  of  the  Bill  has  been  intro- 


duced. Under  this  section  the  Mining  Council  will 
have  power  to  disclaim  the  taking  over  of  any  mine, 
&c.,  until  such  time  as  it  can  do  it  safely  and  without 
interfering  with  the  orderly  continuation  of  any  mine 
or  other  industry  connected  with  mining.  Its  delega- 
tion of  powers  to  District  and  Pit  Councils  will  be 
exercised  how  and  when  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so. 
This  being  so,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  industry  would  largely  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  present  staff,  changes  being 
made  as  it  is  found  advisable  to  make  them.  The 
Mining  Council  will  be  comprised  of  men  who  know 
the  exigencies  of  the  industry  and  the  stage  of  educa- 
tion of  the  worker,  technically  and  otherwise,  and 
the  amount  of  responsibility  they  will  be  able  to  dis- 
charge at  any  given  time.  From  these  provisions  it 
may  be  seen  how  groundless  are  all  the  fears  expressed 
by  the  opponents  of  Nationalisation." 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Chairman :  I  understand  Mr.  Straker's  proof  was 
only  placed  in  che  hands  of  the  Commission  this  morn- 
ing, and  some  of  the  Commissioners  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  it  and  thereby 
possibly  restricting  the  number  of  questions  which 
would  be  put  to  Mr.  Straker.  We  will  get  on  as  far 
as  we  can  with  Mr.  Straker,  but  if  anyone  would 
rather  postpone  his  questions  with  a  view  to  shorten- 
ing them  to-morrow,  let  that  be  so.  I  will  do  what 
I  did  in  the  case  of  the  owners'  witnesses :  I  will  ask 
an  owner  to  begin  cross-examining,  and  then  a  miners' 
representative  to  follow,  so  that  they  get  the  last 
word,  as  it  were. 

22,620.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  (To  the  Witness.)  Do 
I  clearly  understand  from  you  that  you  adopt  entirely 


clause  5  (1)  (c)  of  the  Bill  as  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Slesser? — Yes.  I  think  that  that  clause  makes  ample 
provision  for  not  taking  over  any  industry  or  part  of 
an  industry  that  the  Council  might  think  inadvisable 
at  the  time  to  take  over. 

22.621.  I  think  we  are  not  quite  on  the  same  subject. 
Clause  5  (1)   (c)  refers  to  mineral  rights? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

22.622.  Y'ou  clearly  understand    that    you     are     in 
favour  of  confiscation  of  everything  included  in  5  (1) 
(c)  without  any  compensation  whatever? — Yes. 

Chairman:  Mr.  James  Winstone  is  assisting  Mr. 
Straker.  He  had  better  be  sworn,  and  then  we  can 
have  his  evidence,  if  it  is  wanted.  If  Mr.  Straker 
wants  assistance,  ho  is  clearly  entitled  to  it. 


Mr.  JAMES  WINSTONE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


22.623.  Chairman:  (To  Mr.  Winstone.)  I  think  you 
are  President  -if  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain? — Yes. 

22.624.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  (To  Mr.  Straker.)  Yoi 
are  clear  5  (1)  (c)  means  complete  confiscation  without 
any  compensation  whatever? — Yes,  of  wayleaves  and 
royalties. 

22.625.  And  of  everything  mentioned  in  that  clause? 
— Yes. 

22.626.  Do  you  think  .that  is  fair?— That  is  obvious, 
or  else  it  would  not  be  in. 

22.627.  Do   you  think   it  is  to  the  interest  of   this 
country  to  confiscate  property  without  compensation? 
— I  think  it  is  To  the  interest  of  this  country  for  the 
people  to   take   back  from   the   present  owners   that 
which  always  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  people. 

22.628.  There  is  a  difference    between     "  ought  to 
have  belonged"    and    "does   belong"? — I   am   quite 
sure  of  that. 

22.629.  Do  you  claim  if  a  thing  legally  belongs  to  a 
person  that  you  ought  to  take  it  away  from  him  simply 
because  you  think  it  ought  to  belong  to  someone  else  ? 
—When  I  remember  that  the  people   who  made  the 
law  are  the  people   who  took  these  things   from  the 
people,  then  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  it  that  be- 
cause something  is  legal  therefore  it  is  right. 

22.630.  You  do  not  face  the  point  I  ask  you.     If 
something  legally  belongs  to  someone  in  this  country, 
is  it  reasonable,  because  you  think  it  ought  to  belong 
to  someone  else,  for  you  to  confiscate  it? — Are  you 
referring  to  wayleaves? 

22.631.  I  am  leferring  to  everything  in  clause  5  (1) 
(c),  minerals,  royalties,  wayleaves,  and  everything? — 
Let  me  take  minerals.     I  certainly  think  that  is  a 
property  belonging  to  people  who  never  ought  to  have 
possessed  it. 

22.632.  Supposing  last   week  you  had  purchased  a 
mineral  property  and  paid  cash  for  it,  would  you  claim 
that  did  not  belong  to  you? — Would  I  what? 

22.633.  Supposing  last  week  you  purchased  mineral 
property  and  paid  cash  for  it,  would  you  claim  that 
now   it   is   not  your   property?— I   would    be   in   the 
position  of  a  man  who  buys  stolen  goods. 


22.634.  I   do   not  think  you   can   say  that  exactly 
when    it   is   legally   the  property  of   the   person  who 
conveyed  it  to  you? — I  think  no  sacrifice  is  too  much 
to   give   the  people    back   their   own.     It  is   a   choice 
between   two   evils.     The   worse  evil   is  to   allow   the 
present    possessors    to    retain    that    which    does    not 
belong  to  them. 

22.635.  In   other   words,    you  'are   drawing  no   dis- 
tinction between  some  one  who  has  inherited  property 
and  some  one  who  purchased  it  last  week? — I  do  not 
think  length  of  time  affects  the  principle. 

22.636.  You  do  not  think  the  fact  that  it  was  paid 
for   last   week   by  money   taken  out   of   hard-earned 
savings  has  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all? — No. 

22.637.  In  fact  you  simply  say  quite  plainly  that  it 
should   be  confiscated,  never  mind   how   it  was  pur- 
chased  or  obtained? — That  is  so 

22.638.  Do  you  think  that  a  jump  such  as  you  pro- 
pose by  this  Bill  is  a  feasible  thing  to  do  in  one  step  ? 
— A  jump,  do  you  say? 

22.639.  Yes? — Do  you  mean  from  one  system  to  the 
other  ? 

22.640.  Yes? — I  think   I  give   my  views  upon  that 
under  the  last  heading  of  my  precis. 

22.641.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  call  attention 
to.     Are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  it  is  the 
object   of   the  Miners'    Federation   of   Great   Britain 
to  purchase  mines  gradually  and  work  them :   that  is 
to   say,  take  a  dozen  first,   if   you  like,  and  test  the 
scheme? — I  think  that  there  would  probably  be  mines 
which  could  not  be  ta.ken  over  at  once  without  inter- 
fering   with    the   continuous    working    of    the   mines. 
There  will  be  a  preparatory  period  after  this  measure 
passes  during  which  the  present  system  of  working  will 
have  to  continue.     There  will  also  be  industries  asso- 
ciated with  mining,  some  closely  and  some  more  dis- 
tantly,  and    the   Mining  Council   itself   will   have   to 
decide   from   time  to   time   what   to   take   over   and 
what  not  to  take  over.     I  think  that  is  altogether  a 
detail    or    a    power   which    will    be   exercised    by   the 
Mining   Council   and   be  determined  on   by  them. 

22.642.  Do   you   convey   by  that  that  your   idea   is 
that  they  should  take  over  the  good  mines  first  and 
leave  the  poor  ones? — No,   I  do  not  suggest  that  at 
all,  but  I  do  suggest  when  you  ask  me  my  opinion — 
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22,04  J.   1    want  your  opinion:-      You,   1   kinm. 
not   think   an\    one   man    (and   that  is   why   wo  differ 
on   tlie  point  of  a   Minister  of   Mines)   is  capable  of 
,l,,nli  \Ve    therefore   subsiiti. 

Council   and   out  of   tho   wisdom  of   a  council   these 
« i  in  Id    bo  douc,   so  that  I  do  not  feul   ut  all 
.M'tont  to  answer  all  these  questions. 

•_"J, (ill.   \on    ivalU    want  to  leave,  it  to  experimuiit 
alti'i-Nanls? — A  good  deal  of  it  will  have  to  be  left 
\l>erinieni.     There  are  no  two  ways  about  it. 

.L'.iil"'.  There  is  no  evidence  in  tho  past  ujion  which 
In  base  Mich  a  change? — Well,  wo  have  not  hud  in 
this  country  nationalisation  of  mines  before. 

L'l'Jilt).  Or  in  any  other  country? — I  am  not  quite 
.MI  re. 

L"J.til7.  Where  else  is  it?— I  believe  they  have  had 
son i«  State  mines  in  Germany. 

I'L'.iilS.  State  mines,  and  just  a  few?— Yes;  I  say 
they  have  had  some. 

I'1-'. (il9.  The  result  of  those  mines  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory,  lias  it?  They  are  condemned  by  the 
Germans  themselves  in  the  last  investigation? — That 
was  because  of  tho  systom  of  management,  and  I 
nm  not  sure  that  they  were  the  best  mines  or  any- 
thing like  the  hest  mines. 

l'-.(>oO.  Do  you  anticipate  we  should  he  ahle  to 
arrange  for  a  better  system  of  State  management 
than  in  Germany  where  they  had  an  autocratic 
system? — T  think  our  present  system  is  far  superior 
to  what  T  understand  the  German  system  was. 

22.651.  I     take     it     you     agree    this    question    of 
nationalisation  or  otherwise  is  not  a  question   as  be- 
tween coal  owners  and  the  coal  workers? — No,   it  is 
a'  much  bigger  question  for  the  nation. 

22.652.  You  agree  it  is  a  question  for  the  State  and 
the  consumer  as  a  whole? — Most  decidedly. 

22.653.  Do  you  think   the  scheme  which  has  been 
put   forward   by   Mr.    Slesser   protects  the   State   and 
the  consumer  as  a  whole? — I  think  it  does. 

22.654.  Let  us  take  the   Fuel  Consumers'    Council. 
Does  that   help   to  protect  the  consumer   at   all? — I 
think  it  would  do. 

22.655.  In  what  way? — Tf  it  was  a  question  of  wages 
which   affected   the  cost   and   probably  the  price,  the 
Mining  Council  in  negotiating  with  the  miners'  unions 
would,    as    representing    the    nation,    take    into    con- 
sideration the  whole  of  the  people  and  the  whole  of 
the  industries  that   would  be  affected  by  it,  and  in 
order-  intelligently  to  be  able  to  do  that,  you  would 
call   in   tho  assistance  of  the  Consumers'   Council   or 
the  representatives  of  the  Consumers'  Council,  so  that 
the.y   could   measure   the   all-round   effects   that   such 
would     have,     and     that     would    largely    determine 
whether  or  not  an  advance  in  wages  or  reduction  in 
wages   was   justifiable.     The   Mining   Council,  repre- 
senting  the   miners  themselves  and   representing  the 
community,   having  been   appointed   by   His  Majesty 
would   do   nothing  without  fully   considering   all   the 
other  interests  affected. 

22.656.  Would   not   that   Council,   to  get    down   to 
real    bed    rock,    really    represent    the    workers — the 
31  i  tiers'    Federation   or  whoever    it    might    be — and, 
secondly,  largely  political  influence? — I  do  not  see  that 
political   influence   would   play   an  undue  part.     His 
Majesty  would  appoint  the  first  half  of  that  Council 
to  commence  with. 

22.657.  That  is  the  Government  and  that  is  politics, 
after  all.     The   Miners'    Federation   would   represent 
the  other  half  of  the  Council,  would  it  not? — But  these 
would  be   appointed  because  of   their  fitness   for  the 
position  and  not  because  of  any  political  influence  they 
might  hold. 

22.658.  But  surely  there  would  not  be  anyone  there 
who  was  very  much  interested  in  protecting  the  con- 
sumer?-!   think    when    His    Majesty   appointed    his 
side  of  the  Council  he  would  most  certainly  have  full 
regard  to   the  interests  of   the  consumer.     I   cannot 
conceive  anything  else. 

22.659.  Would  it   not  appeal  to  you   on   considera- 
tion that  a  council  of  that  kind  should  be  divided  into 
thirds:    a   third  Government   officials,    if  you   like:   a 
third  representing    the    consumer,  and    a    third    the 
workers.     Would     that     not     bo     a     more     equitable 
division? — What  one  wants  in  a  council  of  that,  kind 
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in  to  have  men  who  understand  their  buiiiiieis.  W<- 
must  not  assume  that  the  minors  in  making  tin  ir 
appointments  are  going  to  appoint  all  miners.  I 
think  our  idea  when  wo  increased  tho  number,  as  you 
have  noticed  from  ten,  which  I  suggested  on  the  la«t 
occasion,  to  20  on  this,  wan  that  there  must  bo  suffi- 
cient room  for  tho  appointment  of  other  than  miners 
— exports,  say  mining  engineers,  exports  in  oversea 
trade— I  am  merely  illustrating — exports  in  transit, 
exports  in  tho  distribution  of  coal  at  homo.  Wo  want 
to  make  room  for  all  these  people  so  that  wo  will  have 
really  a  representative  council  representing  all 
interests. 

22.660.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  so  at  onco  and 
not  leave  it  to  a  combination  of  half  and  half? — In 
making  appointments  of  this  kind  your  safeguard  is 
to  have  people  who  understand  tho  business  to  bo  done 
by  those  to  be  appointed.     I  am  not  sure  that  the 
community  know  sufficient  of  mining  and  its  intrica- 
cies, if  the  appointment  was  left  to  them,  to  appoint 
wisely. 

22.661.  But  you  do  agree  there  are  a  number  of  people 
in  this  country  outside  Government  officials  and  mine 
workers  who  do  know  sufficient  about  the  mining  in- 
dustry to  be  capable  and  competent  to  sit  on  such  a 
board? — To  manage  mining  I  should  say  so  far  as  ever 
possible,  there  should  be  men  who  have  been  closely 
associated   with   mining   in   all   its   departments — the 
mining  industry,  I  mean. 

"  22,662.  Supposing  a  ballot  is  taken  by  tho  Miners' 
Federation  or  any  other  federation  representing  any 
other  industry,  and  they  demand  nationalisation ;  if 
Parliament  considers  that  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  State,  do  you  take  it  they  should  give  way  to 
that  opinion? — Do  you  mean  that  Parliament  would 
give  way? 

22.663.  No,    the    Miners'    Federation    should    give 
way,  Parliament  representing  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try?— I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 
I  can  only  say  that  the  miners  feel  strongly  on  this 
question  of  nationalisation  and  that  Parliament  will 
do  a    foolish  thing   if   it   does   not  agree   to   it.     It 
may   by   refusing  to   pass  it  for  a  time  prevent  it ; 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  evolution  is  moving  in  that 
direction  and  you  can  only  stop  it  for  a,  time. 

22.664.  Then    it   boils   down    to   this,    that   if    any 
section  of  the  community  wants  a  thing,  even  although 
they  represent  only  5  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  total 
population,    Parliament   should    agree  with   it,    even 
when   they  think   it   is   not   in   the   interests  of   the 
country? — No,   I  do   not  mean  that  at  all.     I   mean 
this :    that  not  only  the  mining  community,   but  the 
people    generally    are    moving    in    the   direction    of 
nationalisation,  especially  of  mining,  after  what  they 
have  learned  from  this  Commission  and  from  the  re- 
velations before  this  Commission. 

22.665.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  to  rush  into  a 
thing  of  this  sort  is  very  unwise,  surely.    As  we  have 
done   in  this   country   before,   ought  there  not  to  be 
a  compromise  as  a  stepping  stone  to  such  a  big  move- 
ment as  this? — In  order  not  to  rush  it,   but  at  the 
same  time  to  get  into  it,  we  introduced  clause  5  under 
which  we  think  all  safeguards  can  be  made. 

22.666.  But  you   agree  after  all  it  is  the  country 
which  must  decide  this  question.       This  Commission 
can  make  recommendations  on  the  evidence  before  it, 
but  in  this  big  question  Parliament  must  decide  as 
representing  the  country? — Yes,   most  decidedly. 

22.667.  And  everyone  concerned  will  have  to  abide 
by  their  decision? — Yes.     I  have  two  hopes:    first  of 
all,   that  the  Commission  will   recommend,   and  then 
that  Parliament   will  adopt  the   recommendation.     I 
can  see  no  other  way  of  securing  stability,  satisfac- 
tion and  rest  in  the  mining  industry. 

22.668.  You   see  that  if   the  argument  you  and    I 
have  carried  on  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
any  section   of  the  country  might  take  a  stand   and 
hold  up  the   whole  of  the  country.     You    believe   in 
nationalisation,    but   if   the   whole  country   does  not, 
surely  it  is  advisable  to  find  some  intermediate  step 
to  test  these  questions? — I  think  I  have  already  said 
that  wherever  the  community  finds  it  can   take  any 
industry  into  its  own  hands  it  should  do  so.     For  the 
m.tn;ent  we  are  only  dealing  with  mining. 
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22.669.  But  mining,  of  course,   is   fundamental  to 
all  industries  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  and  I  think  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country,   the  community  can  take 
mining  into  their  own  hands. 

22.670.  Now  take  clause  21  of  the  Bill :    according 
to  that  you  can  never  raise  the  railway  rates  on  coal 
in  this  country? — Yes. 

22.671.  So  that  if   the   railway  workers   determine 
that  they  must  have  more  wages,  it  could  never  be 
put  on  to  the  price  of  coal,  for  instance? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  you. 

22.672.  If  there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  work- 
ing the  railways  at  any  time  in  the  future,  you  can 
never  put  up  the  railway  rate  on  coal  ito   meet  the 
increased  cost? — I  dare  say  in  the  past  that  railway 
wages  have  been  regulated  independently  of  the  min- 
ing industry. 

22.673.  That  is  not  the  point.     The  point  is   that 
according  to  your  Bill,  whatever  it  may  cost  to  carry 
coal  in  the  future,  the  coal  is  not  to  bear  that  cost, 
but  that  cost  is  to  be  thrown  on   the  community  in 
some  other  form? — I  assume  that  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing coal  and  distributing  coal  will  be — 

22.674.  This  is  carrying  only.    Let  us  keep  carrying 
on  the  railway  separate  from  distribution? — I  am  not 
quite   following  your  question. 

22.675.  I   am   referring   to  the   railway  carriage  of 
coal  only? — That  is  fixed  now.     The  community  has 
that  to  pay   now  in  the  price  they  pay  for  coal. 

22.676.  Yes.    According  to  your  Bill  that  can  never 
be  raised.     Never  mind  what  the  cost  in  future  of 
actually  carrying   on  the   railways  may   be,  the  cost 
of   carrying    can   never   be    raised? — Why?      I    think 
all  these  things  will  be  managed.     Every  question  of 
this  kind  belonging  to  the  Council  will  be  settled  by 
the  Council. 

22.677.  No,   it   goes  further  than   that?— Will   you 
read    the   part   you  refer   to? 

22.678.  It  is  the  whole  of  the  clause:  "  And, further, 
it   shall  be   the   duty    of    the   railway   companies   or 
authorities  of  Great  Britain  to  provide  such  facilities 
for   the  conveyance   of  fuel    as   the   Mining   Council 
may  deem  necessary  to  enable  them  to  i  arry  out  the 
duties  imposed   upon   them   by   this   section    at   rates 
not  greater  than  such  railway  companies  or  authorities 
are   now    entitled    to   charge    for    the    conveyance   of 
fuel."     Do  you  agree  that  my  statement  is  correct? 
— I  think  that  is  a  useful  limit  because  of  the  price 
now  for  railway  carriage;   but  I  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  the   necessity  will  ever  arise.     I  think 
all   the   profits   made   out   of   carrying    coal    and    of 
handling   coal 

22.679.  There  is  already  an  enormous  loss  on  run- 
ning the  railways  as  it  is  under  the  Railway  Execu- 
tive,   so   that   the    necessity    has    arisen  alreadv   for 
increasing  the   rates  on   coal.      It   is   not  a   question 
of  supposition,  but  already  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  That  is  rather  problem- 
atical. That  has  not  been  shown. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:   The  loss  is  there. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   No,  it  is  not. 

Witnes* :  I  must  say  I  do  not  know  sufficient  about 
the  railways  either  to  agree  or  disagree  with  you  on 
that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  railway 
system  in  this  country  is  conducive  to  economy.  I 
think  that  would  probably  be  the  next  industry 
that  ought  to  be  nationalised  and  co-ordinated. 

22.680.  If  that  is  what  you   are  going  to  do   and 
you  are  going  to  restrict  each  unit  and  not  increase, g 
its  rates  when  its  costs  increase,  surely  you  will  fnd 
you  are  running  the  country  on  the  taxpayers'  monev? 

—No,  we  are  going  to  supply  the  community  w.ch 
much  cheaper  coal  so  that  any  disadvantage  they 
may  have  in  one  direction  they  will  far  more  than 
gain  in  another.  It  is  not  a  new  principle  for  a  limit 
to  be  put  upon  the  charges  made  by  railway  com- 
panies; I  mean  railway  directors  never  had  a  free 
hand  as1  to  what  they  should  charge  even  with  regard 
to  passengers. 

22.681.  Yes,  but  they  have  maximum  rat»s? Quite 

so. 

22.682.  And  they  can  go  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners,  and  on  proof  that  those  rates  do  not 
pay,  they  can  get  consent  to  increase  iiho.se  rates  ?— 
I  know   that. 

22.683.  There  is  no  arrangement  for  consent  hcrp ; 
it  is  a  hard  and  fast  thing.     It  really  means  that  the 


taxpayers  of  the  country  will  have  to  make  up  the 
deficit? — No,  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  are  gaining 
largely  and  benefiting. 

22.684.  Take    the   present   position:    the  taxpayers 
of  the  country  are  making  up  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  wages  of  the  miner  at  the  present  timer — 
No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

22.685.  But,  excuse  me,  they  are? — No,  excuse  me, 
they  are  not. 

22.686.  Surely  the  Coal   Controller   is  now  paying 
out   money   for  the  miners'  wages   which   comes  out 
of  the  taxpayers'   pocket? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Much  less  than  he  has  received. 

Witness :  After  the  Government  and  the  coalowners 
have  taken  the  cream  away,  but  there  ought  never 
to  have  been  a  deficit. 

22.687.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :  The  fact  remains  that 
something  which  has  been   collected   in   this  country 
as  taxation  has  been  paid  back  as  wages? — No;  money 
that  has   been   taken  out  of   the   industry  has  to   be 
paid  back  in  wages. 

22.688.  Which  has  been  taken  out  in  taxation  and 
which  has  to  be  paid  back  in  wages? — Taken  out  of 
the  industry. 

22.689.  Yes? — Largely  taken  out  of  the  industry. 

22.690.  But  largely  taken  out  of  the  public?— No. 
It  is  all  taken  out.     The  mining  industry  has  been 
far  more  than  self-supporting  during  this  war. 

22.691.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  profit  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Government 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increase  of  wages,  and 
more  money   is  being  paid   by  the  taxpayers  in   this 
country  to  supplement  those  wages? — I  think  if  you 
combined    that   which   the   Government   has   got   and 
the  extra  which  the  mine-owners  have  been  allowed, 
this  would   never  have  happened. 

22.692.  The  position  as  I  put  it  to-day,  I  think  you 
must  agree,  is  that  money  is  being  paid  back  by  the 
Government  to  pay  wages? — But  you  must  take  it  out 
of  the  industry. 

22.693.  Not  all  out  of  the  industry,  but  partly  out 
of  the  taxpayer.     Do  you   not  think   it  would   be  a 
prudent  thing,  before  we  leap  to  nationalisation,  for 
the  Miners'  Federation  to  buy  a  group  of  mines  and 
run  them  and  test  some  of  its  theories? — I  do  not. 

22.694.  Would  it  be  a  prudent  thing  for  the  State 
to  buy  a  group  of  mines  and  attempt  to  run  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  Miners'  Federation  proposal  and 
see  what  the  effect  is? — I  think  it  is  a  prudent  thing 
for  the  State  to  do  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  Mining 
Council  which  we  propose  to  set  up. 

22.695.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  baok  to  the  same 
point.     Surely    in   that  case   the   consumer  ought  to 
have  some  control  of  the  situation  and  more  influence 
upon  it  than  is  provided  for  in  your  scheme? — I  think 
the  consumer   will  be   fully   represented   through  the 
Industrial   Council    and   on    the    Council   itself.     The 
consumer  must  be  considered  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments. 

22.696.  On  the  question  of  delegation  of  authority, 
authority  can  be  delegated  right  up  to  the  Pit  Council 
and  from  the  Mining  Council  to  the  Pit  Council? — 
Yes. 

22.697.  Would  it  not  be  very  dangerous  to  delegate 
the    question    of    wages,    for    instance,    to    the    Pit 
Council? — I   do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
Mining  Council  would  delegate  the  question  of  wages 
to  the  Pit  Council. 

22.698.  But    they    have    authority    to  do    it?— Oh  ! 
yes.     A  lot  of  people  have  authority  to  do  that  which 
they  never  would    do.     I    mean   directors   of   colliery 
companies,    at  the   present   time,    could  leave   exclu- 
sively the  power  to  pay  wages  to  the  manager,  but 
they  do  not  do  it. 

22.699.  But  then  you  see,  half  the  Mining  Council 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  mine  workers,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  increase  wages? — I  think,  if  I  may 
respectfully  suggest  it,  that  you  are  labouring  under 
a  misapprehension  that  the  two  sides  of  the  Council 
are  always  going  to  be  in  antagonism  one  with  the 
other.     That    is     a    mistake.      Neither     the     Mining 
Council,  the  District  Council,  nor  the  Pit  Council  wil' 
be  in  that  attitude  one  side  to  the  other.     They  will 
work  as  a  whole  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

22.700.  You    have    a    very    grave   situation    arising 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  a  national  advance 
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<if  »ai;e  which  might  ho  demanded  l>\  the  Miner*' 
Federation  if  II)  (if  their  represent  :it  ives  were  nil  the 
Council  and  liiid  In  di'cido  that  i|iio>t  ion.  1 
understand  it  a.  third  wore  there,  but  when  half  tin' 
Council  consists  (if  tin-  very  |ico|il,.  asking  for  an 
increase  of  wages  and  wlio  are  the  resjionsihle  officials 
of  the  Miners'  Keclcrat ion,  tho  question  is  rather 
different? — If  we  might  assume,  that  which  1  do  not 
think  is  correct,  that  the  party  is  always  going  to 
divide,  there  will  always  be  the  Chairman  to  decide 
ii|ion  a  casting  vote. 

'J'J.701.  You  give  the  Chairman  a  casting  vote? — 
V 

L'L',701.'.  And  the  Miners'  Federation  would  abide 
l>y  his  decision? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  about  that 
whatever.  1  am  sorry  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  here,  or  else 
lie  mi^ht  ha\o  told  you  some  of  tho  experiences  that 
\\c  have  had  in  Durham  and  in  Northumberland, 
where  we  have  had  mining  questions  and  pit  wage 
i|iie.-.tions — not  general  questions — always  submitted  to 
what  we  call  our  Joint  Committee:  that  is  to  say,  so 
many  owners'  representatives  and  so  many  workmen's 
representatives  with  an  independent  chairman.  The 
independent  chairman  gives  his  decision  frequently 
and  it  is  more  often  that  way  than  any  other  way.  I 
can  scarcely  remember  a  case — and  I  have  had  well 
over  ;W  years'  experience  in  connection  with  that 
Board' — where  the  men  have  not  loyally  carried  out 
the  Chairman's  decision. 

22.703.  Supposing     a     ballot   became    necessary   or 
desirable   at   any  time  on   any   of   these   questions  of 
wa^es  or  hours,  do  you  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  by  tho  State  when  it  affects  every  other  human 
being  in  the  country;* — I  think  the  best  way  the  State 
could  deal  with  it  is  through  the  Mining  Council. 

22.704.  You    think     that     the     State   through   the 
Mining  Council  could  take  a  ballot  and  control  the 
ballot?— I  am  not  assuming  that  the  Mining  Council 
is  going  to,   but  if  the  miners  take  a  ballot  on   the 
wages  question  and  the  granting  of  that  request  was 
to  affect  everyone  else,  then  the  best  way  the  State 
could   deal   with   it   would   be  through     the     Mining 
Council. 

22.705.  What  would   the  Mining  Council  do   then? 
Do  you    mean   that  the   State  should     deal     with     it 
through  the  Mining  Council? — The  State,  I  take  it, 
is  the  people. 

22.706.  Only    a   small    section    of    the    people,    you 
know?— No.     I   will   admit  that  the  franchise   might 
well   be  further   extended,  but  I   do  not  look   at  the 
State  as  something  separate  from  the  people;  so  far 
as  it  is,  it  needs  to  be  altered. 

22.707.  You  do  agree  that  if  we  are  going  to  run 
this  country  on  democratic  lines,  if  the  majority  think 
that  a  thing  is  not  for  their  good  they  have  a  right 
to  prevent  it  ? — Most  decidedly. 

22.708.  Mr.  Robert  Smittie  :    Mr.  Balfour  put  it  to 
you,  did  you  not  think  it  wrong  that  people  who  are 
legally    possessed   of    property   should    have   it   taken 
from  them  without  compensation.     I  suppose  you  are 
acquainted    with   the   state     of     matters     in     South 
America,   that  there  were  people   there  at  one  time 
possessed  of  property  in  slaves? — Yes. 

22.709.  It  was  legalised,  and  they  bought  and  sold 
those  slaves.     Then  came  a  time  when  North  America 
thought  they  would  have  to  stop.     Do  you  remember 
whether  they  were  paid  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
those  slaves? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

22.710.  Would  you  conceive  that  the  fact  that  those 
peopo  owned  slaves  and  bought  and  sold  slaves  made 
that  property  of  theirs  such  that  the  people  should 
not    take    it    away    from    them  ? — Not   even    if    they 
bought  it  the  day  before. 

22.711.  You   say    if    people   wrongly    hold   property 
now,   though   they   legally    held    it,    if    it  is   wrongly 
held,  and   not  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  that  it 
should   be  held,    the   nation   is   entitled   to  take  that 
property    from    them    without    compensation? — That 
is  the  attitude.     I  think,   if  I  may  say  so,   that  the 
time   was   whon    miners   were   bought   and   sold    with 
the  mines  in  Scotland 'at  least,  but  yet  that  was  not 
right    because    a    company    might    have    bought    the 
Tiine  the  week  before.    I  do  not  remember  ever  having 


read    that    they    were    compi'ii^nlcd     Im     ilio    IOM    of 
that  .slave-holding   power. 

'22,712.  Mr.  Baffour'g  idea  would  be  that  if  miner* 
•Hand,  or  anywhere  else,  were  at  <>nc  Unix  pro- 
perty that  WHS  bought  and  mild  or  nwoppcd,  that  i? 
Government  by  law  prevented  miners  Htill  being  th 
property  "i  tlic  "uiuTB  they  ought  to  compensate  the 
owners  for  tho  loss  of  tlniir  proporty.  Mr.  lialfour'.s 
idea  evidently  on  this  question  is  that  everything 
that  is  legally  held  as  property  should  be  com- 
pensated for? — I  do  not  admit  that  that  which  i« 
legal  is  always  right. 

22.713.  I  suppose  your  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  minors  is  that  the  coal  and  the 
minerals  under  the  surface  never  ought  to  have  been 
privately  owned.     Do  not  the  miners  feel  that  it  was 
at    one    time    held    by    the    King   on    behalf    of    the 
people,  and  that  ,the  King  if  he  gave  it  away  had  no 
right  to  give  it  away?— I  quite  agree,  neither  King 
nor  anybody  else  would  have  any  right  to  give  away 
that  which  naturally  belonged  to  the  whole  people, 
such   as  minerals  within   the  earth. 

22.714.  If       Parliament       ultimately      agrees       to 
nationalise  the  mines  and  the  minerals — to  take  over 
the   minerals   without   paying   compensation — do  you 
propose    to    ask    those    who  have  hold    the    minerals 
up  to  the  present  time  to  pay  compensation  for  what 
they   have  taken    out   of    the    mines? — I    think   they 
could  well  afford  to  do  so;  but  I  would  not  propose 
to  ask  them. 

22.715.  You    would    let    bye-gones    be   bye-gones? 

I  think  they  have  got  more  than  enough. 

22.716.  On   the  question   of    Clause    21,    was    that 
clause   not  put   in  rather   as   a   protecting  clause,   a 
clause  with  regard  to  the  railways — was  it  not  put  in 
as  a  protecting  clause  to  insure  that  the  Authorities 
carrying  on  the  mines  would  not  be  charged  an  un- 
reasonable  charge    for    carrying    coal?— That    is    so. 
That  was  quite  seen  by  the  miners  when  they  went 
over   this  matter — that   railway  owners  might   make 
mine  nationalisation  a  complete  failure  if  they  had 
unlimited   powers. 

22.717.  But  supposing  that  was  read  as  Mr  Balfour 
has  read   it— that  the  rates  were  not  to  be  greater 
than  such  railway  companies  or  Authorities  are  now 
entitled   to  charge  for   conveyance  of  fuel,   and   tho 
time  came  when   it  was  necessary  to  charge  higher 
charges  than  they  charge  now,  could  not  Parliament 
in  a  short  time  alter  this  law  to  enable  them? — Par- 
liament doubtless  could  do  that,  just  as  they  author- 
ised an  increase  when  the  railwaymen's  wages  were 
raised  a  few  years  ago. 

22.718.  Parliament  often  alters  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
it  often  changes  existing  laws;  and  they  could  do  it 
again,  I  suppose?— As  the  necessities  of  the  country 
require  it. 

22.719.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  mine  workers 
of  the  country  are  more  concerned  in  the  question  of 
nationalisation  than  any  other  class  of  people  in  the 
country? — I  think   they   are  more  concerned.      They 
have  a  greater  interest.    They  have  a  common  interest 
with   the  community  so   far   as   the  profit   from   the 
industry   and  the  minerals   belonging  to   the  people, 
but  they  have  an  additional   interest,   because  their 
lives  are  at  stake  while  following  their  occupation. 

22.720.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the  miners 
yo,u  represent  feel  that  the  men  and1  boys  who  work 
in  and  at  the  pit  ought  to  have  far  more  interest  in 
it  than  those  who  have  merely  invested  their  money 
in  it? — I  think  that  they  have  and  must  have  more 
interest  in  it,   because  after  all   no  money  can  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  life. 

22.721.  I    suppose   we   may   take   it   that   the  con- 
sumers of  coal,  whether  for  domestic  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  are  not  entitled  to  expect  that  they  would 
get   the  coal   for  consumption  till   in  the  first  place 
provision  is  7nade  for  fair  and  reasonable  wages  and 
for  the  conditions  of  the  men  and  "boys  who  produce 
the  coal? — I  think  fair  and  reasonable  wages  ought 
to  be  a  first  charge  in  any  industry. 

22.722.  Is    it   your    opinion    that    State    ownership 
of  tho  mines  would  tend  in  the  direction  of  prevent- 
ing much  of  the  loss  of  time  that  now  takes  place  at 
collieries  through  strikes  and  lock-outs? — I  think  th**, 
it  would   prevent  nearly  the  whole  of  it.   if  not  th> 
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whole  of  it,  because  decisions  affecting  the  conditions 
under  which  the  men  give  those  services  would  he 
governed  largely  hy  their  own  representatives;  con- 
sequently wo  would  not  have  these  strikes  and  stop- 
pages such  as  we  have  now. 

22.723.  Do  you  think  it  is  unreasonable  that  on  any 
Board  for  the  regulation  of  the  mining  industry  for 
the  production  of  coal  for  the  common  use  of  all  the 
people    that    the    miners    should    have    half    of    the 
membership  of  the  Committee  to  represent  them?— 
I  think  the  miners'  interests  are  so  much  larger  than 
any  other  particular  section  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  appointment  of  at  least  one  half. 

22.724.  Do  you  think  the  miners,  if  thej  were  asked 
to  do  so,  would  combine  with  the  colliery  owners  in 
any  trust  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  against 
the  consumer  merely  to  secure  higher  wages  and  higher 
profits? — I  think  the  working  classes  of  this  country 
that   comprise   the   great  mass   of   the  people   are   so 
recognising  each  other's  interests  and  well-being  that 
miners  will  not  join  with  any  coalowner  or  private 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.    1  feel  qiiite  sure  that  they  will  never  do  so 

22.725.  Do  you  know  that  the  Government  felt  that 
it  was  necessary,  even  before  they  took  over  the  con- 
trol of  the  mines,  to  appoint  a  committee  called  the 
Coal    Association     Committee  to  look   after  the  coal 
trade?— I  think  it  did. 

22.726.  You  know  that  that  was  so?— That  was  so 

22.727.  Do  you   know   what  the   composition  of   it 
was? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  correctly  say,  but 
I  think  the  miners  had  half  of  it,  and  I  believe  thy 
chairman     himself    was   closely    associated     with     the 
mining  industry.     If  I  remember  rightly,  the  chair- 
man was  Sir  Richard  Redmayne. 

22.728.  There  were  three  miners'  agents  who  were 
represented  with  three  mineowners? — Yes. 

22.729.  With  the  Chisf  Inspector  of  Mines  as  chair- 
man ? — Yes. 

22.730.  Do  you  know  whether  that  Committee  did 
very  useful  work  in  the  interests  of  the  community? 
— I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  did. 

22.731.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  grumbling  with  the 
work  of  that  Committee,  either  from  the  public,  from 
the  mineowners  or   from   the   miners? — No.     I  think 


everyone  who  ever  read  the  reports  of  that  Committee 
was  highly  satisfied  with  the  work  that  it  did. 

22.732.  Are  you  aware  that  it  settled  many  disputes 
remitted  to  it  from  the  mining  districts? — I  know  that 
it  did  suggest  useful  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  which  were  really  settled  and  also  settled  a 
large  number  of  disputes. 

22.733.  Do  you  know  that  the  general  wages  of  the 
mine    workers    in    the    several    districts    forming    the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  have  been  regu- 
lated for  years  by  what  are  called  Conciliation  Boards? 
—That  is  so. 

22.734.  Do    you    know    that    they    were    composed 
equally  of  miners'   and  mineowners'   representatives? 
— I  think  that  was  so. 

22.735.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  settled  manv 
questions  without  going  before  a  third  party? — I  think 
it  is  usually  held   by  these  Boards  that  if  the  final 
decision  of  such  a  large  question  has  always  to  go  to 
an  Arbitrator  that  the  Board  itself  would  fail,  so  that 
they    have    mostly    settled    without   referring   to   an 
Arbitrator. 

22.736.  You  are  aware  that  in  many  of  the  districts 
neutral  chairmen  have  been'  called  in  again  and  again? 
— That  is  so. 

22.737.  Even  outside  Durham  and  Northumberland 
they  have  been  called  in  in  many  other  places,  such  as 
South  Wales  and  Scotland? — In  every  district,  I  think. 

22.738.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  the 
miners  have  refused  to  carry  out  the  finding  of  an 
Arbitrator? — I  know  of  cases  where  they  have  not  been 
satisfied,  and  they  have  used  the  machinery  that  has 
been  agreed  upon  for  an  alteration  or  an  improvement 
in  the  decision,   but  I  have  never  known  of   a  case 
where  they  have  refused  to  carry  the  decision  out. 

22.739.  Do  you  know  that  in  some  of  the  districts 
and  on  several  occasions  they  have  protested  against 
the  injustice,  in  their  opinion,  of  the  award,  but  they 
have  always  carried  it  out? — They  have  always  carried 
it  out. 

22.740.  Have  you  any  fear  that  in  any  committee 
that  might  be  set  up  if  the  mines  be  nationalised  tho 
miners  would  refuse  to  carry  out  the  findings  of  the 
Committee? — I  think,  if  anything,  if  it  was  possible, 
the   men   would   more  loyally  carry  out   any  decision 
if  the  mines  were  nationalised  than  they  would  hava 
done  in  the  past. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 


Mr.   WILLIAM  BLANK,  Sworn   and  Examined. 


22,741.  (Jhairman:  "  I'rccis  of  Evidence  proposed  to 
be  given  by  Mr.  William  Blane,  C.B.E.,  M.I.Ming.E., 
M.I.Mech.E.,  trained  in  mining  engineering  in  Scot- 
land; has  worked  as  miner,  chief  engineer,  mine 
manager  and  consulting  engineer;  has  been  a  large 
employer  of  labour;  founder  of  the  firm  Blane  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Mining  Engineers  and  Contractors;  employed  in 
1900-1  by  the  Queensland  Government  to  inspect  all 
the  mines  in  Queensland  and  report  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  improvements  and  methods  of  working ;  was  in 
the  War  Office  1915-19  as  senior  Technical  Assistant 
and  Assistant  Director  of  Army  Contracts ;  immedi- 
ately previous  to  the  war  was  Special  Commissioner 
tor  the  "  Engineer  "  and,  as  such,  travelled  through 
many  countries  and  inspected  and  wrote  on  railways, 
docks,  mines  and  technical  education. 

My  evidence  will  be  more  on  subjects  subsidiary  to 
the  Principle  of  Nationalisation  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  than  the  Principle  itself. 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  principle  itself,  subject  to 
safeguards  baing  established  which  will  ensure:  — 

(a)  Freedom  from  political  influence. 

(b)  Fairness  in  the  national  interest  in   all   dis- 

putes regarding   wages   and   working   con- 
ditions. 

(c)  Industrial  an«J  coimr-srsial  efficiency  in  control 

and  management 

It  may  be  worth  considering  whether  nationalisa- 
tion of  mines  and  minerals  should  not  be  taken  as 
reparate  subjects.  State  ownership  of  minerals  is  so 
general  as  to  require  little  argument  in  its  favour. 
It  would,  of  course,  involve  the  cancellation  or  acqui- 
sition by  purchase  of  existing  royalties. 


Where  minerals  are  State  owned  there  are  various 
systems  of  leasing  rights,  and  these  imply  a  con- 
sideration to  the  Government. 

The  owning  of  minerals  by  the  State  gives  the  State 
an  initial  advantage  in  all  mining  operations  and  a 
decisive  voice  as  to  where  and  how  mining  operations 
should  be  carried  out. 

The  parallel  sometimes  drawn  between  State  mines 
and  State  railways  does  not  carry  far. 

State  railways  may  be  profitably  run  at  an  apparent 
financial  loss.  They  may  be  used  to  develop  fresh 
country  and  foster  new  industries.  Competition 
with  other  similar  undertakings  is  not  necessary,  and 
direct  foreign  competition  is  non-existent. 

Coal  must  be  produced  on  an  economical  basis  which 
will  permit  of  its  utilisation  in  the  building  up  of 
other  industries,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  coal  be  exported  at  competitive  prices  in  order  to 
balance  the  transport  cost  of  necessary  imports,  and 
also  to  balance  exchange. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  apparent, 
especially  as  it  is  proposed  to  nationalise  the  sale  of 
coal  as  well  as  the  getting  of  coal.  It  is,  therefore, 
suggested  that  at  first  it  might  be  well  to  confine 
nationalisation  to  the  actual  getting  of  coal.  It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  at  first  it  might  be  well  to 
confine  nationalisation  to  the  actual  getting  of  coal 
and,  should  this  be  successful,  extend  it  to  the  sale 
of  coal  and  possibly  also  to  coal  products,  such  as 
coke,  gas  and  tar. 

With  reference  to  (a),  namely,  Political  Influence- 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  away  from 
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vil,  the  most  successful  being  the  appointm*  nt, 
of  independent  Commissioners.  But  oven  where  these 
ha\e  I  M'.  •!!  appointed  there  is  a  concensus  of  opinion 
.jiat  tin-  evil  h  iis  only  been  partially  overcome. 

(in-many  and  Hungary  suffered  little  from  this  owing 
t<i  ilu-  I'act.  iliat.  the  noads  of  the  State  railways  weio 
appoint.'.  1  liy  tin-  Kmpcror  anil  were  not  subject  t<> 
Parliament. 


arc,  naturally,  influenced  to  some 
i'\i.  nt  li\  ill.'  IKHIV  which  appoints  thorn.  Jt  is,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  the  appointment  of  Coal  Com- 
missioners or  a  Board  of  Control,  or  whatever  it  is 
decided  to  appoint',  bo  made  by  such  Authority  and 
under  .such  conditions  as  will  effectually  free  them  from 
politiial  inlhience,  :ind  that  the  whole  executive  func- 
l»o  abandoned  to  them.  Parliament  would,  of 
coin-so,  indicate  the  policy  to  be  pursued  and  protect 
the  Commissioners  in  the  pursuance  of  that  policy 
within  the  limits  laid  down. 

(b)  In  an  industry  so  vital  to  the  State  some 
statutory  regulations  with  regard  to  tho  settlement 
of  disputes  are  indicated.  In  this  connection  it  will 
lie  necessary  to  establish  such  safeguards  as  will  pro- 
tect the  worker  and  the  consumer  alike.  A  wise 
enactment  on  this  subject  might  make  strikes  un- 
necessary and  practically  impossible.  Great  contin- 
gencies, such  as  a  sympathetic  strike  of  national 
workmen  In  favour  of  workers  engaged  in  private 
enterprise,  might  be  anticipated. 

(e)  There  is  a  well-founded  fear  that  State  officials 
will  not  work  an  industry  so  economically  as  the  em- 
ployeos  of  a'  private  concern. 

After  fours  years'  experience  as  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment official  1  must  agree  that,  if  the  coal  industry  is 
to  bt*  run  by  a  Government  Department  on  lines 
similar  to  those  on  which  existing  Departments  are 
run,  it  must,  commercially,  be  a  failure. 

The  principal  cause  of  inefficiency  is  excessive  cen- 
tralisation, and  this  is  inherent  in  the  present  system. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  is  the  control  exercised 
by  tho  Treasury  over  expenditure,  appointments  and 
promotions  in  all  Departments.  This  fosters  ineffi- 
ciency, delay  and  financial  loss,  a'ny  one  of  which 
would  be  fatal  in  a  large  industrial  undertaking  such 
as  that  contemplated.  The  institution  of  a  separate 
Fund  and  the  abandonment  of  that  and  all  executive 
fuctions  to  the  Commissioners  would  probably  go  far 
to  mitigate  this  evil. 

Efficiency  in  the  management  alnd  in  the  workers 
down  to  the  labourer  is  an  essential  quality  which 
would  naturally  be  insisted  on  by  the  Commissioners. 

Delay  in  a  commercial  concern  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Advantage  must  be  ta'ken  of  every  opportunity  to 
improve  trade,  and  such  advantages  will  be  lost  by 
delay.  This  would  have  special  application  in  the  case 
of  export  trade,  without  which  the  coal  industry  could 
not  survive. 

To  a'void  financial  loss  the  management  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  promptly  without  having  to  secure  the 
agreement  by  minute  of  every  person  concerned,  from 
the  mine  manager  up  to  the  Treasury. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  devolution  should  be 
as  complete  as  possible.  As  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion it  is  suggested  that  the  working  of  areas,  districts 
or  "  fields  "  might  be  lea'sed  to  individual  companies 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Indian  Government  leases 
its  railways. 

These  companies  might  be  composed  of  the  mine 
workers  or  c-f  the  general  public;  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  subscribed  would  be  indicated  by  the 
Government  and  would  be  small,  not  more  than,  say, 
10  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  represented  in 
the  undertaking  involved,  and  interest  on  that  would 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The  leasing  com- 
panies would  manage  the  areas  for  the  Government, 
under  the  Commissioners,  taking  their  proportionate 
amount  of  the  profits  as  dividends,  say  one-fifth  if  the 
representation  was  20  per  cent.  The  other  four- 
fifths  would  go  to  the  Coal  Commission  Fund. 

Such  leasing  companies  would  be  in  competition 
with  each  other  as  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned,  and 
this  would  set  up  a  healthy  condition  tending  to 
prnfitaMr-  working.  They  would  also  act  as  buffers 


IH 'tween   i he  wi.rkcfH  and  tho  Commissioner*,  and  ike 
workers  would  not  necemurily  rank  as  civil  .servant*. 

Competition  might  be  accentuated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  premium  bonus  or  other  bonus  Hyxtcin. 

'•'"'""'•  The  first  object  of  the  <  nmmiMtonen 
•BOUld  lie  to  make  mining  an  attractive  employment. 
In  all  my  oxperience  I  have  never  met  a  mother  who 
wished  her  son  to  bo  a  collier,  and  I  have  met  few 
fathers  who  did  not  wish  their  sons  never  to  enter  tho 
coal  pits.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  state  of  things 
should  exist.  Coal  mining  carried  out  under  the  bent 
conditions  should  be  an  attractive  occupation,  and  the 
tetter  tho  conditions  the  more  profitable  the  under- 
taking. 

Apprenticeship  should  be  recognised  in  the  coal 
i  r:nle,  and  means  adopted  for  training  youths  to  the 
scientific  use  of  pick,  hammer,  shovel  and  machn 
Si  h.iols  for  youths  should  be  instituted,  where  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  compete,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  every 
person  pass  such  an  examination  before  he  takes 
charge  of  a  working  face  as  would  ensure  his  being  a 
potential  manager. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  nationalisation  will  kill 
export  trade.  With  this  I  disagree.  State  owner- 
ship should  foster  improvements  rather  than  hinder 
them.  The  suggested  working  of  areas  would  make 
centralisation  of  service  equipment  practicable,  and 
with  mechanical  haulage  over  long  distances  the  coal 
could  be  brought  to  central  sorting  and  distributing 
plants. 

Similar  advantages  underground  might  be  realised. 
Tho  inauguration  or  extension  of  mechanical  haulage: 
and  belt  conveyers,  and  the  more  general  application 
of  machine  cutting  and  drilling  would  result  in  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  cost  of  production. 

The  utilisation  of  the  coal  produced  could  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Government.  The  average  efficiency 
of  the  steam  engine  and  all  connected  with  it  results 
in  not  more  than  6  or  "per  cent,  of  the  B.T.TJ.  (British 
Thermal  Units)  in  the  coal  being  brought  out  in 
effective  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  combustion  engine 
has  reached  the  stage  at  which  26  to  30  per  cent, 
thermal  efficiency  can  bo  relied  on. 

The  average  steam  engine  therefore,  may  be  classed 
as  a  coal  destructor,  and  should  bo  scrapped  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  waste  of  coal  in  the  ordinary  fire  grate  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Most  of  the  heat  goes 
up  the  chimney  or  is  dissipated  against  an  outside 
wall. 

As  a  curative  measure  I  would  suggest  the  passing 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  it  illegal  to  have  a 
fire  in  any  room  within  2  feet  of  a  wall.  This  would 
drive  consumers  to  tho  internal  combustion  stove, 
which  would  utilise  most  of  the  heat  in  the  room  and 
make  it  impossible  to  consume  anything  like  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  now. 

In  like  manner  the  maximum  amount  of  consump- 
tion of  fuel  per  horsepower  by  any  prime  mover  ought 
to  bo  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  coal  waster 
could  be  eliminated  gradually  by  fixing  a  minimum  of 
thermal  efficiency  to  be  permitted  in  one  year  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  and  raising  the  minimum  each 
succeeding  year  until  a,  satisfactory  efficiency  is  ob- 
tained. This  would  ultimately  scrap  the  steam  engine, 
or  induce  a  miracle  on  it.  Steel  and  iron  furnaces 
could  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  carrying  out  of  those  suggestions  would,  inci- 
dentally, provide  work  for  many  thousands  of  peopl" 
and  create  a  boom  in  the  staple  trades  of  the  country 
where  coal  is  the  principal  raw  material  used.  There 
would  be  no  hardship,  because  many  enterprisinc  firms 
would  bo  willing  to  take  contracts  both  for  internal 
combustion  stoves  and  internal  combustion  cne-ines  on 
terms  of  payment  to  be  represented  by  the  casn  saving 
to  be  effected. 

By  this  means,  the  whole  of  our  houses  and  all  our 
prime  movers  would  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  economy 
which  would  save,  at  least,  one-half  of  tho  fuel  at 
present  consumed  and  cheapen  living  and  produc- 
tion to  tho  same  extent.  The  coal  saved  would  go  to 
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increasing  export  and  so  enrich  the  country ;  and  the 
trade  created,  without  outlay,  would  raise  the  whole 
status  of  the  people. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  central  generation  of 
gas  and  electricity,  as  well  as  the  electrification  of 
railways.  These  in  themselves  are  very  important, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  tackle  those  I  have 
mentioned  first. 

Reverting  to  the  main  subject,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  principle  of  nationalisation  of  mines  and 
minerals  should  not  be  adopted,  but  there  are  so  many 
dangers  to  be  guarded  against— some  of  which  I  have 
indicated — that  it  would  be  well,  after  adopting  the 
principle,  for  a  Commission  to  go  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  to  advise  regarding  the  safeguards  to  be 
instituted. 

The  following  Governments  work  State  coal  mines, 
and  it  is  suggested'  that  the  actual  results  be  investi- 
gated on  the  spot  by  men  of  wide  experience  and 
unbiased  judgment:  — 

Germany— about  20,000,000  tons  per  annum  equal 

to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  production. 

Holland— about    500,000    tons,     equal    to    about 

30  per  cent  of  total  production. 
Victoria — about    500,000    tons,    equal    to    about 

70  per  cent  of  total  production. 
New  Zealand — about  200,000  tons,  equal  to  about 

10  per  cent  of  total  production. 
-   New    South    Wales — about    400,000    tons,    equal 

to  about  15  per  cent  of  total  production. 
The  above  figures  are  approximate  only. 
Other  Governments  have  reserved  areas  of  coal  beds 
to  be  mined  in  case  of  necessity,  notably  the  United 
States  reserves  in  Alaska  and  the  South  Africa  re- 
serves in  Cape  Colony." 

22.742.  Mr.  Arthur  Baljour:    Do  you  agree  that  if 
nationalisation  were    adopted   the^  control   must   not 
rest  in  the  hands  of  any  one  section,  it  must  be  real 
control  by  the  nation? — Certainly. 

22.743.  I  take  it  that  you  also  agree  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  should  have  cheap  coal  to  carry  on 
the  export  trade  of  this  country? — It  is  essential  that 
we  should  have  coal  at  competitive  prices  to  compete 
with  other  nations. 

22.744.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  unless  we  can 
get   all   the  safeguards  to  which   you  have  referred? 
Do   you   think  if  the  coal   mines  were  run  like   any 
Government  Department   at  present  that  we   should 
get  cheap   coal? — No,  I  do   not  think  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible  to  regenerate 
the  bureaucracy,  or  have  a  new  bureaucracy  with  an 
idea  of  incentive  in  it  that  would  do  it. 

22.745.  Do  you  believe  in  co-operation  ? — No,  I  think 
that  co-operation  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  because 
while  on  the   one  hand  we  are  at  the  mercy  of   the 
worker,  and  on  the  other  hand  at  the  mercy  of  the 
employer  to-day,  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  co- 
operation from  which  there  would  be  no  retreat. 

22.746.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   I  see  you  suggest  that 
possibly    each    field    or    district    might    be  leased    as 
the  Indian  Government  does  its  railways? — Yes. 

22.747.  But  then   you    go  on    to  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  capital  at  stake  by  the  lessees  would  be 
very  small? — Yes. 

22.748.  You  even   go   on  to  say   that  the   interest 
on  that  capital  might  be  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— It  is  so  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

22.749.  Would  that  leave   very  much  incentive  to 
the  lessee?— There  is  the  incentive  of  the  profit  made 
over  the  guaranteed  amount. 

22.750.  Then   practically  it  is  using  them  as  sub- 
contractors for  labour? — No,   I  do  not  think  so. 

22.751.  Would   you   contemplate  that  there  should 
be  a  very  strict  schedule  of  wages  below  which  they 
could  not  go?— Yes,  there  might  be  a  fixed  minimum 
wage. 

22.752.  Are  you    suggesting  that    the    price  should 
remain     a     competitive     price?— Competitive     inter- 
nationally. 

22.753.  Yes,  but  not  internally.     I  am  only  anxious 
to  get  your  suggestion.     Would  you  suggest  that  the 
nnce    of  coal    inland    should    be    left    to    be    settled 
sjiong   ino   lessees    by    competition  ?— No,    I    do    not 


think  so.  The  competition  among  the  lessees  would 
be  more  in  the  nature  of  economies  and  improve- 
ments. 

22.754.  If  they  all  have  to  pay   a  fixed   minimum 
wage  and  they  are  selling  at  a  fixed  price  and  the 
capital   is,   one   way  or   another,   practically  supplied 
by  the  Government,  there  will  be  very  little  possible 
savings,   because  the  savings,  surely,  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — There  would  be  all  the 
savings  that  are  possible  in  an  honestly  run  industry 
from  their  brain  work,  improvements,  and  so  on. 

22.755.  Surely   in   an  honestly  run  industry  at  the 
present  time  the  saving  is  the  saving  from  the  wages 
of  labour? — No,  very  largely  the  opposite — it  is  very 
largely  the  saving  of  ingenuity. 

22.756.  At  any   rate   I   understand   from  you  that 
you   would  not  suggest  that  these  leasing  companies 
should   be   able  to  fix   the  price   and  you   would   not 
suggest  that  they  should  be  able  to  vary  the  wage? 
—No. 

22.757.  With   regard   to  the  export  trade,  you   do 
not   see   any   serious   difficulty    in    a   nationalised    in- 
dustry carrying  on  the  export  trade? — No,  I  do  not 
see  any  serious  difficulty. 

22.758.  Mr.    JR.    H.    Tawncy:    I    see  on    the   second 
page  of  your  proof  that  you  mention  various  possible 
economies  in  the  production  of  coal? — Yes. 

22.759.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  considerable 
scope    for    improvement   in   production? — Yes. 

22.760.  That  is  to  say  there  are  economies   which 
we   have  not  yet   used   and   which   we  might  use   in 
the  future? — Yes. 

22.761.  Do  you  connect  that  at  all  with  any  change 
in  the  system  of  organising  or  working  the  industry — 
1  mean  unification  or  nationalisation — or  do  you  think 
it  would  come  as  a  matter  of  course? — I  think  unifi- 
cation  would   help. 

22.762.  You  think  there  are  possible  improvements 
from  which  the  consumers  might  benefit? — Yes. 

22.763.  And  that  the  condition  of  obtaining  them  is 
unification? — I  should  say  it  would  help. 

22.764.  That  is  the  argument  of  this  Paper?— Yes. 

22.765.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :  I  think  you  seem  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  accepting  the  principle  of   nation- 
alisation of  the  mines? — Yes. 

22.766.  Your  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  detail? — Yes. 

22.767.  Do  you  think  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  that 
you  can  adopt  a  principle  without  knowing  how  it  is 
going  to  work  out  in  detail? — Yes. 

22.768.  How       would      you      explain      that? — The 
principle  may  be  forced  upon  you,  or  you  may  arrive 
at  the  adoption  of  a  principle  by  broad  arguments ; 
but,  having  arrived  there,  you  want  to  find  out  con- 
ditions under  which  it  will  work. 

22.769.  Have  you    not   a   special    problem    here    in 
connection  with  the  mining  industry  which  you  have 
to  apply  your  principle  to  and  consider  the  applica- 
tion  of    that   principle    in    detail? — Will    you    please 
repeat  your  question? 

22,770  Is  the  mere  assenting  to  a  principle  of  any 
use  in  connection  with  such  a  problem  as  the  nation- 
alisation of  mines? — It  is  only  of  value  as  far  as  the 
value  of  my  opinion  goes  here. 

22.771.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  whether  you 
can   apply   that  principle  to   the  problem   in   detail. 
I  suggest  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  merely  ex- 
pressing a  pious  opinion  upon  the  principle  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  problem  as  this? — Ask  me  upon 
it  then. 

22.772.  I   observe  you  think   it  necessary   to  apply 
certain  safeguards.     In  applying  the  principle,   and 
the  first  one  I  observe  is  there  should  be  freedom  from 
political  influence.     Do  you  think  the  appointment  of 
a  Minister  of  Mines  would  secure  freedom  from  poli- 
tical influence? — Not  quite. 

22.773.  Then  you  say  there  should  be  fairness  in  the 
national  interests  in  all  disputes  regarding  wages  and 
working  conditions? — I  suggest  how  I  think  it  could 
be  freed  from  political  influence. 

22.774.  You  suggest  there  should  be  fairness  in  the 
national  interest  in  all  disputes  regarding  wages  and 
working  conditions? — Yes. 

22.775.  Would  you  consider  that  fairness  could   lie 
secured  by  having  every  wage  question  referrea   »•-"• 
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Hi,.     Miners'     Kcdcration    of    (ireat    Hiitaiu? — If    the 
in  i  in ..s  are  to  bo  nationalised  and  become  the  pro] 
of  tlio  nation  it  must,  I  think,  in  fairness  be  referred 
to  tho  nation. 

•_'•-'.  i'i"(>.  That  is  to  MIX.  ihey  are  not  to  be  put.  into 

tin-  hands  of  tho  Mi  HITS'   federation  of  Great  Britain 

to    deal    with    tho    question    of    wages   assuming    »lu> 

10  !»•  nationalised? — la  the  proportion  to  which 

they  a iv  part  of  the  nation,  yes. 

-•-',777.  Your  demnnd  is  there  should  be  fairness  in 
the  national  interest  in  all  disputes  regarding  the 
wag*vs  and  working  conditions;' — That  is  if  the  mines 
are  nationalised  they  should  be  nationalised  by  the 
nation  tot  the  nation  and  run  for  the  nation. 

--.778.  If  the  Miners'  Federation  was  to  create  a 
preponderating  influence,  would  that  fairness  be 
secured '?  I  should  not  liko  to  prejudge  the  case. 

'A'. 771).  With  regard  to  industrial  and  commercial 
cllicioncy  in  your  control  and  management,  would  you 
say  it  \\as  n<"  essary  to  secure  from  that  point  of  view 
the  largest  possible  output  of  coal? — It  depends  upon 
tho  demand. 

22.780.  Consistent  with    tho  demand?— Yes. 

22.781.  Would  you   say   it  was  desirable  to  secure 
that  production   at  tho  lowest  possible  cost? — No,   I 
ntMilil   nut.  say  that. 

22.782.  Would  you   say   the  lowest  reasonable  cost 
M>   as  to   maintain   the   whole   industrial   position? — • 
No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

22.783.  \\hat  is  it  you  have  in  mind  when  you  speak 
of    industrial   and   commercial   efficiency? — You   mean 
the    production   of   coal    should    be    at   :i    price   which 
wo'ild  be  consistent  with   fair  working  conditions.     I 
mean   to  say   the  coal  should   be  produced  at  a  price 
not    controlled    by   anything   except   the    working   con- 
ditions and  "the  demand   for  the  coal,   and   generally 
the  question  of  a  low  price  is  not  a  vital  question. 

'-'•-',  7St.  Would  you  not  say  efficiency  generally  wa.s 
more  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  intiative  of  private 
enterprise  than  by  the  application  of  nationalism? — 
1  do  not  think  so. 

22.785.  Taking  the  question  of   exports,   I   observa 
you  do  not  agree  that  nationalism  will  kill  the  export 
trade.     It  may  not  kill   the  export  trade,   but  would 
yon   he  disposed  to  say  it  may  not  seriously  affect  it 
prejudicially? — In     my    opinion,   it    would     seriously 
affect   it   for   good,    because  if   the    nation   controlled 
tlio   minc.s  and  controlled   the  product,   half  the  coal 
that  is  used  in  this  country  could  probably  be  saved — 
saved   by  our   industries   which  make  steel,  iron   and 
everything   else — and   thereby  the  price  of  such  pro- 
duction is  brought  down  ;  the  coal  that  is  saved  would 
go  rto  increase  the  quantity  of  export  at  the  ordinary 
price. 

22.786.  How  would  you  bring  about  such  a  saving 
in  consumption  in  this  country? — I  have  hinted  at  it 
here.     In   the  first  place,   by  standardising  the  con- 
sumption of  all  coal  consumers. 

22.787.  Would  not  that  really  mean,  for  example, 
in  connection   with  the   industry   a  great   reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  industries  of  the  country? — 
Ye*,   very  greatly. 

22.788.  Do  you  consider  that  a  practical  scheme  just 
now?— -Yes,  I  consider  it  a  profitable  scheme  as  well. 

22.789.  Would  it  not  take  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  to  carry  it  out? — Five  years. 

22.790.  It  would  take  five  years  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption by  50  per  cent.? — Yes. 

22.791.  Do  you  really  put  that  forward?— I  do. 

22.792.  Referring  to   exports,   you   propose  to  deal 
with   the   export  trade  through   a   centralised   autho- 
rity?--! should  rather  not  touch  upon  that. 

22.793.  You  remember  you  say  here  in  your  precis 
that    you    do    not    agree    with    the    statement    that 
nationalisation    will    kill   the   export   trade.        If   you 
manage  the  export  trade  through  central  organisation 
are   yon    not   likely   to  hold    it    up?-    I    do   not   know 
much    about  that   end   of    it.     I   know   there    will    be 
much  more  to  export. 

22.794.  You  do  not  know  whether  we  could  secure 
thereby  the  same  comj>etitive-  conditions  to  hold  our 
own?      I    do  not  know   that   there   would    he   any  diffi- 
culty. 

'-'2,795.   Would   not  the   whole  organisation    be  slow 
moving    under   nationalisation?     Would    you    be    able 


to  change,  tho  pric«  to  take  advantage  of  changed  eon 
ditions  in  foreign  market-.!"      I  «uggcst  that  should  lie 
ensured. 

22,7!)(i.  Is  it  not  very  much  .,.ili-i  l»i  tin-  •  \purt 
trade  to  rest  that  upon  compi-tit  te  <  omlitioiiK  us  it 
does  just  MOH  uilli  ilie  hccdoin  of  movement.'  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  much  about  trading  in 
coal ;  1  am  an  engineer. 

22,71)7.  Mi-,    /v'cii a   William*',    I    IM   you  suggf.-i 
a  mitigation  of  Treasury  control  tho  institution 
separate    fund.      Do   you   contemplate   thnt   fund    in 
connection   with  the  scheme  you  outline   following  on 
tho  leasing   of   the  coal   properties  to  bo  worked   by 
private    persons,    or    do   you    contemplate    u    fund   in 
connection  with  the  complete  ownership  of  -,he  mines? 
. — In  connection    with  complete  ownership. 

•22,798.  Would  that  be  a  fund  into  wJli-u  all  -he 
proceeds  would  go  and  out  of  which  all  the  outgoing-, 
of  the  trade  would  be  made?— I  should  think  so. 

22.799.  Your  object  would  bo  in  that  way  to  make 
the  coal  trade  self-supporting  and  under  no  financial 
control  except    its   own? — Yes. 

22.800.  How    far   would    you    advocate    devolution 
of  authority  in  connection  with  finance:'     I  :.hink  only 
as  far   as   the   Commissioners   may   have   to  arrange 
what  should  be  done. 

22.801.  You   would   still   retain   financial  control    in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes. 

22.802.  Central?— Yes. 

22.803.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  rather  preserving 
the  evils  of  Treasury  control?— Xo,  because  with  the 
present  system  you  would  have  the  Treasury  over  jour 
Commissioners. 

22.804.  You    would    have    the    Coinmissi  ,ners    o\-er 
every  mine  manager  in  the  .same  way? — for  the  Com- 
mission to  devolve  as  they  thought  advisable. 

22.805.  Do  you   think   it   is  possible  to  run   an   in- 
dustry when  every  expenditure  or  single  matter  has 
to  be  referred  to  headquarters? — In  the  Indian  Hall- 
ways it  is  not  so.     Everybody  runs  their  own  finance, 
but  the  central  finance  is  controlled  by  Commissioners. 

22.806.  I  thought  you  had  no  devolution  of  finance 
following  the  central  authority  of  the  Commissioner? 
— 1  do  not  mean  that. 

22.807.  You    would    have  'devolution   in   regard    to 
financial  matters  to  each  unit? — Yes,  to  each  unit. 

22.808.  You  would  give  units  the  power  of  spending 
money  without  reference  to  the  central  body? — They 
would  have  to  get  their  votes,  so  to  speak,  or  their 
portion  of  their  capital  apportioned  to  them.     After 
that  they  would  probably  control  it  themselves. 

22.809.  Do  you  think  that  would  still   reduce    tho 
Devils  of  Government  financial  control? — It  would  re- 
duce it  to  a  minimum. 

22.810.  You   think    so?— Yes. 

22.811.  That  would  give  all  the  local  councils  power 
to  spend  other  people  s  money  without  running  any 
risks  of  their  own? — I  do  not  think  that  applies  at 
all.      With    regard    to  the   handling   of   money    they 
would  be  receiving  money,  paying  out  money  in  the 
ordinary   trade,    and   it  is   not  a  question   of   giving 
them  authority  to  spend  other  people's  money  at  all. 
It  is  giving  them  authority  to  carry  on  a  business. 

22.812.  With    other    people's    money?— With    other 
people's  money  as  is  done  every  day  in  companies. 

22.813.  By    whom?— All    directors'    boards    do    it. 
Every  limited  company  does  it. 

22.814.  And    they    are    responsible    to    their    share- 
holders and  they  are  themselves  shareholders? — They 
are  shareholders  and  they  represent  the  shareholders 

22.815.  And   they   are  generally  the  largest   share- 
holders?— Sometimes   with   a   very   nominal  qualifica- 
tion. 

22.816.  There  are  other  qualities,  I  suppose,  in  those 
cases  ? — Perhaps. 

22.817.  Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper:    I  see  towards  the  end 
of  your   proof  you   give  us  information  about   State 
owned  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     I  see.  you 
state  that  in  New  South  Wales  there  is  about  400,000 
tons  per  annum  produced  by  State  owned  mines? — 
Yes. 

22.818.  What  is  your  authority  for  that  statement? 
— My   authority  for   that  statement  is  the   Report  of 
the  Commission   that  sat  in   1916-17   in  South   Africa 
on    the  same  subject   as  this  Commission    is  handling 
now. 
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22.819.  Have  you   that   Report  with   you  now?— I 
have  not  got  it.     I  can  send  it  to  you. 

22.820.  We  had  here  a  statement  days  ago  by  the 
Agent-General  of  New  South  Wales.     He  told  us  the 
State   was   not  working   any  colliery  in   New   South 
Wales. 

22.821.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:   He  was,  I  fancy, 
wrong  about  one  or  two  things? — I  will  send  you  tho 
Report. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney:   Which  Report  was  that? 

22.822.  Mr.    I{.  W.   Cooper:    This   is  the   question 
asked    the    Agent-General: — "Are    there    any    State 
owned  mines  in  New  South  Wales?— (A)  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  mine  that  is  partly  sunk  for  the 
use  of  the  Railway  Commissioners.     I   refer  to  that 
in  my  evidence,   and  I   have  heard   in  the  last   few 
days  that  they  have  got  as  far  as  sinking  the  down- 
cast shaft,  completing  that,   and  they  have  got  part 
of  the   way   with    the  upcast,    and    the  Government 
have  given  instructions  to  cease  it,  and  nothing  has 
been   done."     What   I   was   referring   to  was   in  the 
evidence  of  the  Hon.  Sir  diaries  Wade  on  page  814, 
question    19,380.      Then    at    question    19,381    he    is 
asked: — "But    no  coal   has  been    as  yet   worked? — 
(A)    No."     Now    let   me    refer   you    to    the   Annual 
Report   of  the  Department  of   Mines  of  New  South 
Wales    for   the  year    1917.     It   is    published   by    the 
Government  publishers   in  Sydney   in   1918:    "State 
Coal  Mine,  Lithgow. — Operations  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of   a   State  coal   mine   at   Lithgow 
continued  until  10th  July,  when,  as  the  result  of  the 
decision   of  the    Cabinet,   all  work    ceased.     At    this 
time,  the  upcast  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
85  feet,  and  a  commencement  had  been  made  to  put 
in  the  brick  lining.     Owing  to  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  surface  alluvial  deposits,  containing  consider- 
able   quantities    of    water,    special    timbering    was 
required  for  about  40  feet  from  the  surface.     At  the 
time  when   work  was  abandoned,   the  downcast  shaft 
headgear,  &c.,  was  erected  and  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments  for  sinking  were   nearly   complete."     Then   it 
says:    "Before  operations   are  resumed,   it  would   be 
advisable  to  construct  the  railway,  as  this  would  much 
facilitate  the  work  of  development  and  effect  a  great 
saving    in    the    carriage    of  materials."      I    suppose 
after  hearing  what  the  Agent-General  said  and  hear- 
ing  the  Government  Report   you   do   not   adhere   to 
the    statement? — I    shall    send     you    my     authority. 
While  I   am  here,   may   I  mention   that  was   a  very 
important  Commission  on  the  State  working  of  mines 
in  South  Africa? 

22.823.  The  question   is  not  the  importance  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  statements. 

Mr.  B.  H.   Tawney:   Would  you   ask  which  is  the 
Commission?     I  should  like  to  see  it. 

22.824.  Mr.  li.  W.  Cooper :   The  witness  is  going  to 
send  the  Report.     Have  you  any  personal  knowledge 
of  the  carrying  on  of  mines   in   New   Zealand  or  in 
Germany  ? — No. 

22.825.  In  particular  parts  of  the  British  coalfields 
have  you  had  any  experience? — Scotland. 

22.826.  When  was  that?- -When  I  was  a  young  man. 

22.827.  How  long  is  that  ago  ? — A  considerable  time 
now. 

22.828.  How  many  years  ago? — Nearly  forty  years 
ago. 

22.829.  Is  that  the  only  coalmining  experience  you 
have  had? — INO. 

22.830.  Where    else    have    you    had    experience? — • 
South  Africa. 

22.831.  How  long  ago  is  that?—  About  10  years  ago. 

22.832.  Anywhere  else?— Queensland. 

251,833.  I    observe   apparently    in   Queensland   there 
lire  no  State  worked  mines  at  all?— -No. 


22.834.  Have  you  had  any  experience  except  Scot- 
land   in    the    British    coalfield? — Nothing    except    by 
examination. 

22.835.  You    mean    you    have    been   employed    pro- 
fessionally as  a  mining  engineer  to  examine  collieries? 
— All  my  life. 

22.836.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Durham  coal- 
field?—No. 

22.837.  Or   the  Northumberland   coalfield?— No.      1 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  English  coalfields. 

22.838.  I    observe   you   make   a    statement   in  your 
precis   that   in  all  your  experience — of  course,    it   is 
qualified  by  those  words — that  you  never  met  a  mother 
who  wished  her  son  to  be  a  collier.     Do  you  know  that 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland  it  is  almost  a  general 
rule  for  the  sons  to  go  into  the  pits  as  soon  as  they 
are  14  years  of  age? — Yes,  I  know  that.     I  also  know 
if  the  mothers  could  make  them  anything  else  they 
would  usually  do  it. 

22,838.  How    do    you    know    that?— I    have    lived 
amongst  them. 

22.840.  Do  not  you  think  the  mother's  influence  is 
strong  enough  to  prevent  it  if  she  cared  to  do  it? — 
Yes,  but  not  her  purse. 

22.841.  I   suppose  you   mean  by  that   the  boys  get 
good  wages? — They  get  better  wages  than  by  serving 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade. 

22.842.  I  think  probably  that  is  the  case.      Do  you 
suggest  nationalisation  of   royalties  is  a  thing  apart 
from   what   I   may   call   the   complete   nationalisation 
of  all  mines  and  minerals? — I  do  not  suggest  it.      1 
suggest  it  might  be  treated  as  a  separate  subject.     It 
is  a  separate  subject  really. 

22.843.  You  speak  also  of  confining   nationalisation 
to  the  actual  getting  of  the  coal.     Do  you  mean  1h<- 
State  should  carry  on  the  collieries  but  not  sell  the 
coal  ? — What  I  meant  by  that  was  the  thing  could  In- 
taken  in  stages;  it  is  a  very  big  thing. 

22.844.  Do  you  mean  the  State  should  produce  the 
coal,  btit  not  sell  the  coal? — It  would  produce  it  at 
first  and  then  take  the  selling  of  it  afterwards. 

22.845.  Thnt  is  what  you  mean  by  your  suggestion? 
—Yes. 

22.846.  I  see  you   absolutely  condemn   what  I   may 
call  bureaucratic  management? — Yes,  it  exists  to-day. 

22.847.  On  every  ground,  both  as  regards  delay  and 
efficiency? — Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible 
to  fit  up  a  bureaucracy  which  would  avoid  these  things 

22.848.  You  mean  to  reform  the  present  system  of 
Civil  Service? — Yes,  instil  new  elements  into  it;  put 
incentive  there.        The  Civil    Servant   has   to-day   no 
balance  sheet;  he  has  nothing  but  the  side  of  a  page 
on  which  his  faults  are  written.     Give  him  a  balance 
sheet  like  another  man,   and  give  him  an  incentive, 
make  blunders  if  you  like,  then  it  will  be  much  better. 

22.849.  You   cannot  succeed   without   making  blun- 
ders.    There   is   another   question   I   want   to   put  to 
you.     You  talk  about  devolution,  about  leasing  areas 
to  companies  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Indian 
Government  leases  its  railways.     Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  State  should  acquire  these  areas  and   lease 
them   to   private   companies  to   work? — I     mean     the 
State,  having  nationalised    all    the    coalfields,  might 
lease  them  to  companies  representing  a  very  small  sum 
of  interest.     For  instance,  .some  of 'the  Indian  railway 
companies    have,    I    believe,    only    a    five    per    cent, 
interest  in  the  thing.     It  sets  up  initiative  for  com- 
petition in  various  ways  which  should  take  the  thinp 
out  of  the  ruck  of  officialism. 

22.850.  You  do  attach  importance  to  the  influence 
of  personal  enterprise? — Yes. 

22.851.  And  personal  initiative?— Certainly. 

22.852.  And  competition?—  Ard  competition. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  ot  2  o'clock.) 
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ON,  ) 

>•  (Aatettort) 
3.      J 


Mr.   WILLIAM   STEAKER   and    Mr.    JAMES   WINSTONE,   Recalled. 


22.853.  Mr.  1!.  \V.  Cooper:   As  I  had  the  pleasure 
D|    asking  you  some  questions  on  the  14th   March,   I 
shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  avoid  the  deadly 
sin  of  repetition.     You  refer   first  in  your  proof   to 
the  draft  Parliamentary  Bill  which  was  laid  before  us 
last  Friday  afternoon   by   Mr.   Slesser.     I   am  asking 
von   some  questions  which   to  a  certain   extent  I   re- 
frained  from   asking  him.      Would   you  mind   telling 
me,  was  he  the  draftsman  of  your  Bill?    When  I  say 
your  Bill,   your   Federation's  Bill  of  1912?— Yes,   he 
was  acting  under  our  instructions  then. 

22.854.  I  said  draftsman?— Yes. 

22.855.  I  quite  understand  whatever  is  in  the  Bill 
was  put  in  under  your  instructions.     He  merely  puts 
it  in  the  proper  language  for  you? — Yes. 

22.856.  I  suppose  he  would  be  the  writer 'of  a  little 
tract    I    hold   in   my    hand    called    "  Fabian    Tract, 
No.    171."      I    will    show  it  to   you;  you    may    have 
seen  it? — Yes,  I  think  I  have.  • 

22.857.  Is  he  the  same  gentleman?— Yes,  I  think  so 

22.858.  You  say  that   the   draft  Bill   embodies   the 
proposals  you  outlined-  to  us  in  March  with  some  ex- 
tensions or  additions  in  detail? — That  is  so. 

22.859.  I  gather  as  regards  the  suggested   Mining 
Council   the   difference   between  the   proposal   in    the 
draft    Bill    and    the    proposals  outlined    by   you    last 
March    simply    is    that    the     Council    consists    of    20 
members  instead  of  10? — I  think  that  is  the  principal 
difference.     There  are  the  replacing,  I  think,  of  some 
of* the  clauses. 

22.860.  Quite.     That  is  neither  here  nor  there.     I 
notice   in   the   Bill  you   propose   not  only   to  pay   no 
compensation  for  what  I   will  call  royalty  rights  for 
the  sake  of   simplicity  and   wayleaves,   but  you   also 
propose  to  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  compensation 
to   which   the  colliery   owners   are  entitled? — That   is 
BO;   not  to  what  he  would  be  entitled. 

22.861.  A  limit,  I  meant,  on  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
him?-  Yes.   that  is  so. 

22.862.  When  you  and  I  were  discussing  the  matter 
in  March  you  said  nothing  then  about  that  proposed 
maximum    limit.     Let    me   read    you    the   question    I 
asked  you  in  March? — I  would  suggest  I  did  not  put 
in  any  Bill  in  March. 

22.863.  I  asked   you   a  question  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  yen  i  tlii-  reason  why  your  Bill  does  not  agree  with 
the  answer  you  gave  inf  in  March.    On  page  325  of  the 
shorthand    notes,    at    question    8,082,    I    asked    this 
question:    "  I  gather  that  your  intention  is  that  the 


present  owners  should  receive  the  fair  selling  value  of 
their  property  from  the  Government?"  Your  answer 
was:  "  Quite  so  "?— Yes. 

22.864.  Assume  that  the  fair  selling  value  of  a  man's 
colliery  works  out  at  more  than  10s.  per  ton  of  output, 
why    is   it   to   be   limited   to   the    10s.    per   ton? — Of 
course,  it  all  turns  on  what  we  may  consider  the  fair 
selling  value. 

22.865.  Let  me  ask  you  this.     Can  the  fair  selling 
value  have  any  meaning  except  one  meaning?     (After 
a    pause.)     Now,    Mr.    Straker,    will   you   answer   my 
question? — I  am  quite  ready. 

22.866.  Had  you  better  not  give  me  the  answer  no; 
it  can  only  have  one  meaning? — What  you  would  con- 
sider  a   fair  selling  value  might  differ   from   what  I 
might  consider  a  fair  selling  value. 

22.867.  I  am  not  talking  of  what  you  or  I  might 
think  to  be  the  fair  selling  value.     I  ask  you  the  mean- 
ing of  "  fair  selling  value  "? — I  can  assure  you,  when 
you   refer  to   my  previous  answer,   that   answer   was 
governed  by  what  I  consider  the  fair  selling  value. 

22.868.  I  will  give  you  your  previous  answer;  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  you  at  all.     I  will  go  back 
to  the  questions,  so  that  you  can  see  the  whole  of  the 
context:   "  You  and  I  happen  to  come  from  the  same 
part  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
each  other.     The  effect,  I  suppose,  would  be  this,  that 
all  the  Northumberland  collieries  would  lie  transferred, 
we  will  say,  to  the  State? — (.4)  Quite  so— all  the  col- 
lieries in  the  country  that  were  worth  taking  over. 
(Q)  Will  you  tell   us  how  do  you  propose  that  those 
collieries  should  be  paid  for? — (A)  I  have  suggested, 
I  think,   in  the  case  already   read  by  the  Chairman 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Government  Stock. 
The  form  of  that  stock  I  do  not  think  is  germane  to 
the  present  question.     (Q)  I  quit*  agree  with  you? — 
(A)  I  dare  say  ultimately  that  would  rest  with  the 
Government,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Treasury,  as 
to  the  form  that  stock  should  take."     Then  comes  the 
question  I  commenced  by  reading  to  you    :"  I  gather 
that  your  intention  is  that  the  present  owners  should 
receive  the  fair  selling  value  of  their  property  from 
the  Government? — (.4)  Quite  so."     Then,  I  go  on  in 
the  next  question  to  ask  you  :    "  Assuming  that  the 
collieries  have  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  State, 
there   would   then    be,    I   suppose,    a   Northumberland 
Council  of  Management? — (A)  If  Northumberland  was 
formed   into  one  district  that  would  be  so  "? — That 
is  so.     What  question  have  you  asked? 

22.869.  My  question  is  this :  can  there  be  any  mean- 
ing except  one  attached  to  the  expression  "  fair  selling 
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value ."?— I  can  only  say  what  I  said  was  governed  by 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  fair  selling  value;  that  is, 
the  repayment  of  the  capital  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment Stock  bearing  a  certain  interest  would  be  the 
fair  selling  value. 

22.870.  That  is  not  my  point.     I  am  not  discussing 
the  method  of  payment.     I  ask  you  why,  if  you  told 
me  in  March  the  colliery  owners  should  have  the  fair 
selling  value  of  their  property,   you   now  propose  to 
give  a  man  who  has  a  fair  selling  value  of  more  than 
10s.  a.  ton  output  only  10s.  a  ton  output?     Assume 
the  man's  property  is,  in  the  eyes  of  all  commercial 
people,   worth  more  than  10s.   a  ton  output,   why  do 
you  limit  that  man  to  10s.  a  ton  output?— We  allow 
a  maximum  of  12s. 

22.871.  That  is  the  maximum  only  for  very  small 
collieries.     Keep   to  the  general  case,   if  you  do   not 
mind?— The  maximum,  in  my  opinion,  will  cover  any 
real  capital. 

22.872.  That  is  rather  begging  the  question.     I  ask 
you  to  assume  a  case  where  it  does  not,  and  I  want 
you  to  t«ll  me  why,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  the  man 
should  be  cut  down  to  10s.   a  ton  output?— I  would 
assume,  in  such  a  case  as  you  name,  there  has  been 
over-capitalisation. 

22.873.  You  must  not  assume  that ;  you  must  assume 
fair 'selling   value  only?— I    assume   if   you   get   the 
capital  out  that  you  have  put  in,   you  have  a  fan- 
selling  value. 

22.874.  I   will  take  that   for  the  moment  as  your 
answer.     If  the  owner  of   a  colliery,   or,  rather,   his 
executors  when  he  dies,  has  to  pay  duty  to  the  State 
upon  the  full  amount  of  the  fair  selling  value  of  his 
property,   why  should  not  the  State  if   it  buys  that 
property    pay    the    full   amount   of    the    fair    selling 

value? That  is  a  question  beyond  me.     I  am  afraid 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  death  duties  at  all. 

22.875.  I  will  leave  it  at  that  for  the  moment, 
appreciate  very  well  what  you  say  about  much  that 
has  taken  place  here  being  argument  on  both  sides, 
therefore  I  will  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
argument.      You    make   a    statement    in   the    second 
paragraph   of   your   precis   headed:      "  Fundamental 
Difference,"    in  which  you   say:      "During   the   first 
stage  of  this  Commission  the  old  ways  of  mine  manage- 
ment  and   control  were  shown  to  be  so  beaten   into 
mud  that  the  Report,  known  as  the  '  Sankey  Report,' 
and  accepted  by   the  Government,   declared   that  the 
present   system   stands   condemned."      Have   you  not 
made  a  slip  in  writing  that  paragraph? — I  think  it 
is  a  correct  quotation. 

22.876.  Let  me  show  you  where  it  is  not.     Look  at 
what  I  will,   with  respect,   call  the  Sankey  Report. 
It  says:       "  The    present    system    of    ownership    and 
working,"    not    "management"? — I    think    if    that 
Report  has  any  meaning  at  all,  and  I   think  it  has 
a    lot   of  meaning,    it   is    that   that   declaration    cer- 
tainly,  above   all   things,    includes  management   and 
mine  policy. 

22.877.  You  read  no  doubt  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb?— I  did  not. 

22.878.  You  do  not   agree   with   what    Mr.    Sidney 
Webb  told  us? — Not  necessarily. 

22.879.  Let  me   read   what   he   said   to   us   in   the 
second  paragraph  of  his  precis.     "  It  is  desirable  to 
make  plain  that  the  relative  inefficiency  of  the  British 
coal  supply  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  personal  shortcom- 
ings of  those  who  direct  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry.     There  seems  no  ground  for   accusing  the 
mining    engineers   or   the   directors    JT    managers:    of 
collieries  or  the  merchants  or  dealers  in  coal  of  any 
technical  inefficiency." 

Mr.  Kidney  Webb  :•  Read  the   next  sentence. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  It  goes  on  to  the  theory  of 
profit. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  You  get  the  explanation  of  the 
statement. 

22.880.  Mr.   R.    W.   Cooper:   "Indeed     it     is     not 
suggested  there  is  among  them  for  the  most  part  any 
inefficiency  in  getting  profits ;  even  those  \vho  suppose 
profit    making    an    indispensable    motive    will    realise 
the  making  of  private  profit  is  no  test  of  efficiency." 
If  I  have  misinterpreted  what  I  conceive  to  be  your 
magnanimity  I  am  sorrv?— I  will  suggest  vou  recall 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 


22.881.  We  have  had  two  days  of  him? — I   cannot 
be  responsible  for  what  he  said. 

22.882.  I  simply  say  you  do  not  agree  with  him?— 
Not  necessarily. 

22.883.  Now    I    am    talking    of    production.     Is   it 
not  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in 
production  per   person  employed    in    the    coal    mines 
over   a   considerable   series   of    years? — I    think    that 
is  so.- 

22.884.  I   do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  an 
article  in  the  "  Times  "   newspaper  of  Thursday  last 
giving   certain   figures  beginning   in   1903   and   going 
to  July,  1918,  and  also  giving  the  first  three  months 
of  1919.     Did  you  see  that  article?— No,  I  did  not. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  -.  Wasi  that  the  allegation 
that  since  what  we  call  the  Sankey  Report  was  made 
there  has  been  a  great  further  decline? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:     Yes. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  thought  that  a  very  unfair 
letter,  and  it  was  an  anonymous  letter  i.oo. 

22.885.  Mr.    E.  W.   Cooper:   This   is   not   a   letter. 
This  is  an  article  by  the  "  Times  "  Labour  Correspon- 
dent.    I  should  imagine  from  the  appearance  of  the 
article  it  was  inspired  from  some  official  source.     It 
shows   this,    that   on    the    basis    of    the    first    three 
months   of   this   year    the    production    for    1919    will 
only  be  about  224,000,000  tons. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  true  this  article  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Times,"  and  appeared  to  convey  the 
information  which,  if  authentic,  ought  to  be  in  our 
possession. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :   I  am  going  to  ask  for  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  not  in  our  possession 
officially,  yet  it,  appears  in  the  "Times"  newspaper 
through  their  Labour  Correspondent,  which  seems 
curious. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  ask  that  we  may  have  the 
return  of  the  output  for  the  years  which  were  men- 
tioned some  time  ago. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  If  they  are  agreed  figures, 
and  if  they  are  in  possession  of  any  department  of 
the  Government,  I  agree  with  Sir  Leo  that  we  ought 
to  see  them. 

Chairman :  So  many  things  have  been  circulated 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  members  of  the 
Commission  forget  what  has  been  circulated.  We 
have  had  circulated  the  output  for  every  week  this 
year  down  to  April  26th.  I  will  hand  Mr.  Cooper  a 
copy.  It  gives  the  output  for  every  week  in  every 
district  up  to  April  26th.  For  the  week  ending  April 
29th  you  have  to  add  one-third  on  because  of  Easter. 
You  cannot  compare  the  output  of  that  Easter  week. 

22.886.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :   The  figures  do  not  quite 
correspond  with   the   "Times"    figures,  but   they    do 
very    nearly.        I   take   the   figures    from    the   official 
paper.       The     total    for    the    12   weeks    ending   29th 
March,   1919,  in  millions,   was  .56  millions.     Multiply 
that    by    four,  that    gives    you    for    the    whole    year 
224,000^000  tons.       If  that  be  further  reduced  during 
the  second    half  of   the    year    the    probability   is    the 
output  in  the  year  would  be  less  than  224,000,000  tons. 
With  your  practical  knowledge  is  not  that  so? — That 
it  will  be  reduced? 

22.887.  Yes?— I  do  not  think  so. 

22.888.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  no  reduction  .at 
all  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  hours  beginning 
on  the  1st  July? — I   think  that  the  figures  you  have 
given  now  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  are  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  set  of  circumstances  that  will  be 
largely  absent  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

22.889.  What  do  you   mean  by   that?— If  you  had 
been  a  mine  manager  I  believe  you  would  know. 

22.890.  I  am  not  a  mine  manager,  as  you  know? 

I  know.  The  pits  have  been  largely  overcrowded 
owing  to  the  soldiers  returning  to  the  mines.  You 
know  mine  owners  have  been  under  a  pledge  to  rein- 
state all  the  men  who  come  back. 

22.891.  Certainly? — The  miners,  on  the  other  hand, 
object  strongly  to  the  displacement  of  men  who  have 
served  the  country   well   and   who  have   been  in    the 
mines  during  the  war.     In  addition,  too,  the  natural 
development  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  goes 
on  all  the  time  has  been  prevented  by  the  Coal  Con- 
trol,   consequently  the  room    in  every    pit  almost    is 
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so  rest  riiied  tli:il  these  mon,  even  if  they  wore  nil 
lit  loi  haul  arduous  labour  in  the  mijie  at  once  wlu-n 
they  come  buck,  which  they  are  not,  owing  to  the 
lack  "I'  pit  room  and  tin-  crowding  of  these  men  intii 
tin-  iniiii's.  you  cannot  possibly  expect  tho  same  re- 
sult. 

22,892.  I  do    not  suggest   that? — I  suggest  that   is 
the    cause   nt    tliis    falTper   person   employed   <ln 
(lie    tirst   quarter  of    this  year. 

•J'J.^i.'t.  I  HIM  not  t Hiking  of  (hut,  but  the  total 
output  of  the  1'J  weeks  which  1  gave  |you  as  56,000,000 
fur  i  lie  \\hole  country?-  This  has  alloctcd  the  whole 
rniiiitrv  equally. 

22,894.  It  may  have  affected  per  person  employed. 
Do  you  suggest  it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  out- 
put.' the  putting  of  more  men  into  the  mine — surely 
not  '?  The  only  other  thing  I  can  conceive  is  that 
in  some  cases  1  know  of  the  miners  have  been  losing 
time  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  being  supplied  with 
trucks. 

22.s<i.">.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1919  was  there 
any  loss  of  time  worth  speaking  of  in  the  mines  of 
this  country? — I  think  there  was  some.  I  could  not 
say  how  much.  I  know  some  pits  which  lost  some 
lime. 

22.896.  What  do  you  mean  by  some  time? — I  do  not 
mean  them  all. 

22.897.  Do  not  you  think  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  pits  were  working  well  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year?     I  think  they  did  work  fairly  well,  but  they 
may  have  worked  better. 

22.898.  My  point  is  this.     On  these  figures  are  we 
not  bound  to  assume  the  output  of  coal  in  this  country 
this  year  will  be  less  than  224,000,000  tons?— It  does 
not  follow  that  that  will  be  further  reduced. 

22.899.  I   am  not  suggesting   a   further   reduction. 
For   the   moment   I   am   assuming   this  rate   is  being 
maintained  at  56,000,000  tons  a  quarter.     I  say,  do 
not    thes<*   figures  show,    especially   having   regard   to 
the  fact  of  the  impending  reduction  of  working  hours, 
that  we  could   not   pursue  a  bigger  output   for  this 
year  than   224,000,000  tons,   that  means,   four  times, 
or  thereabouts,  this  56,000,000  tons?— Even  if  we  do 
not  know  for  the  moment,  without  an  enquiry,  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  that,  I  do  not  see  where  that  affects 

i  the  question  of  nationalisation. 

22.900.  It  affects  what  you  tell  me  about  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  not  got  out  of  the  pit.     I  will  take 
you  on  another  subject.     I  gather  that  your  political 
views,  or  your  ethical  views,  are  this,  that  industrial 
enterprise  carried  on    for   profit    is   altogether   a   de- 
praved occupation? — I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

22.901.  Let  me  see.     Do  not  you  say  that  in  effect? 
You  say  that  competition  is  a  purely  selfish  matter. 
"  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  primitive  idea  belonging 
rather  to  an  early  form  of  society  than  to  twentieth 
century  civilisation."    I  suppose  you  know  the  earliest 
idea  of  all.     You  remember  the  early  community  of 
goods,  do  you  not? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

22.902.  Do    not    you    remember    the   system    which 
brought  Ananias  into  trouble? — I  must  confess  I  was 
not  there. 

22.903.  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  all  industries 
ought  sooner  or  later  to  be  nationalised? — I  think  all 
industry  will  be  nationalised  some  time. 

22.904.  You  speak  about  the  huge  drain  on  the  in- 
dustry of  royalties  and  wayleaves? — Yes. 

22,905—6.  About  how  much  a  ton  do  you  consider 
the  average  mine  royalty  in  Great  Britain  to  amount 
to? — I  think  the  figure  given  before  this  Commission 
was  right,  over  6d. 

22.907.  I  will  take  it  at  that.     Have  you  any  idea 
what  tho  percentage  of  the  selling  value  of  coal  at 
the  pit  head  that  represents? — Over  what  period? 

22.908.  I  take  the  year  1913,  and  then  I  take  Sep- 
tember, 1918? — If  you  will  tell  me  what  the  average 
selling  price  for  1913  was. 

22.909.  The   figures  show    that   in   1913   the  selling 
value  of  coal  at  th«  pithead  was  10s.  IJd.     Is  not  6d. 
a  ton  about  5  per  cent,  of  that? — 5  rxr  cent.,  a  20th 
part. 

22.910.  In    another   paper    it    is   shown   the   selling 
value  of  coal  for  the  quarter  ending  September.  1918, 
it  was  when  the  prices  were  high,  was  practically  2As. 
and  the  royalties  were  7d? — Yes. 


'-"-'.'.Ml.  How  much  per  cent,  do  y.,u   imagine  thono 
loyalties  wero  of  that  (telling  value?—  It  in  a  question 


of 

113.   TiiU  it    from   me,   it    i*  iilx.nt  '2\'J 
'-"J  .Hi:).    Do  you   agree  with   my  calculation;'-   I    nin 
not   disagreeing   with   it    at   nil.  '  I   do   not    know   why 
\..ii   examine    me    in    ai  ilhinetic. 

22.914.  Because    you    use    tho    expression    "  huge 
drain."     "  Huge  "  compelled  me  to  exercise  my  arith- 
metical faculties  as  well  a«  yours.      You  talk  iilMiiit   tin- 
result  of   nationalisation   being  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  production.      Do  you  expect  tho  workers'  wages  will 
be  reduced  if  tho  mine-,  are  nationalised:-     That  will 
largely  depend  on  all  other  circumstances  at  any  given 
time. 

22.915.  That    is    hardly    an    answer    to    my    ques- 
tion.     Do  you    imagine    under  nationalisation   then- 
is  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  workers'   wages  being 
reduced  under  any  circumstances  than   under  private 
ownership?  —  I  think  the  wages  cost,  owing  to  greater 
economy  in  management  and  application  of  improved 
machinery,  will  be  less  per  ton. 

22.916.  You  mean  you  may  get  more  coal  for  the 
same  amount  of  wages?  —  That  may  be. 

22.917.  I  do  not  know   what  you   mean   when   yon 
refer  to  export.     You  say  the  increase  in  the  export 
eoal  shipment  will  prevent  any  ships  having  to  sail 
outwards  with,  possibly,  only  ballast.     Have  you  heard 
of  ships  leaving  an  English  coal  port  in  ballast?  —  No, 
I  have  not. 

22.918.  Take  Blyth.       You  know  Blyth.       Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  vessel  going  from  Blyth  in  ballast?  — 
You  might  address  that  question  to  Lord  Gainford, 
who  is  present. 

22.919.  He  is  not  in   the  box.     He   did   not  make 
that  statement?  —  He  suggested'  it. 

22.920.  I  see  you  say  later  on:    "It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  competition  has  been   a  great  incentive 
to  enterprise  ;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  it 
has  been   a  prolific  cause  of   dishonesty   and   nearly 
every  other  evil  that  has  afflicted  humanity  "?  —  Yes, 
I  think  you   will  agree  with  me. 

22.921.  I  do  not,  indeed.     I  will  come  to  the  end 
of   your  prtcis.       I   am   anxious  to  avoid  travelling 
over  the  ground  you  and  I  thrashed  out  in  March. 

•  You  talk  of  section  5  of  your  Bill.  I  think  you  are 
referring  to  the  particular  part  of  sub-clause  3  of 
clause  5,  by  which  the  Mining  Council  has  the  option 
of  electing  not  to  take  over  any  colliery  or  any 
particular  works  'connected  with  any  colliery  under- 
taking until  they  otherwise  determine.  You  say: 
"  The  danger  of  sudden  transition  from  one  form  of 
ownership  and»  control  to  another,  resulting  in  such 
an  upheaval  in  the  industry  that  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  would  be  seriously  affected,  is  a  real  danger. 
To  avoid  this,  section  5  of  the  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced." Then  you  say:  "Under  this  section  the 
Mining  Council  will  have  power  to  disclaim  the 
taking  over  of  any  mine,  <fec.,  until  such  time  as  it 
can  do  it  safely  and  without  interfering  with  the 
orderly  continuation  of  any  mine  or  other  industry 
connected  with  mining."  Are  you  aware  as  your 
Bill  stands  that  if  your  Mining  Council  elects  not 
to  take  over  a  colliery,  the  owner  of  the  colliery  is 
prohibited  from  working  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  Mining  Council?  —  Quite,  but  he  is  allowed  to 
take  it  with  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

22.922.  What  would   his  position  be  supposing  the 
Council    did    not   give    their    consent?-  —  The    Council 
would  take  it  over  and  work  it. 

22.923.  But  supposing   for  some  reasons  known  to 
themselves  they  said  they  would  not  take  it  over  and 
work   it   and   would    not  allow   the   man   to  work  -it, 
what  is  the  position  of  that  man  to  be?  —  He  would 
then,  I  take  it,  be  paid  the  capital  value  of  his  mine. 

22.924.  No.     You  see  your  clause  provides  that   in 
the  case  vou   and   I   are   discussing  the  Council   are 
not    to    pay   for    the    mine?  -They    are    to    pay    the 
capital  of  the  mine. 

22.925.  No.     The  case  yon  and  I  are  discussing  is 
not  so.     We  take  a  case  where  they  elect  not  to  take 
over  the  mine  and  pay  for  the  mine?—  Quite. 

•J'J.926.  I  put  it  to  you  in  that  event  your  Council 
have  the  power  to  absolutely  sterilise  tho  mine?  — 
While  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  worked  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  as  I  may  put  it,  yet 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  condition  of  things  arising 
like  that  if  the  mine  is  worth  working. 

22.927.  Do  not  you  see  that  as  your  Bill  stands  your 
council  might  elect  not  to  take  over  the  mine?     The 
owner  could  not  then  work  it  and  then  after  a  long 
or  a  short  delay  the  Council  might  elect  to  take  it 
over.     What  is  to  become  of  the  mine  meanwhile?— 
The  present  owner  would  continue  working  the  mine. 

22.928.  Only  if  he  had  the  consent  of  the  Council? 
— Quite.     I   cannot   imagine   a   case   where  that  can 
be  refused. 

22.929.  Supposing  you    are   advised   by   some   very 
astute  lawyer  who  saw  his  way  by  letting  that  mine 
remain    dormant   for   four   or   five   years   to    greatly 
reduce  the  selling  value  of  the  mine  and  so  reduce 
the  amount  you  have  to  pay  for  it? — I  think  that  is 
not   contemplated    when    the    mine    is   taken    out   of 
the  hands  of  the  present  owner  of  the  mine. 

22.930.  This  clause  of  yours  assumes  that  the  mine 
is  not  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  owner 
of  the  mine.     It  remains  in  his  hands? — But  when 
his  mine   is  stopped,   I  take   it,   it  is  taken   out   of 
his  hands 

22.931.  It  is  not  that  it  remains  his  property,  but 
he  cannot  work  it.     You  might  either  say  you  shall 
not  work  or  must  work  under  conditions  which  the 
man  cannot  comply  with? — That  may  be  a  fair  point 
for  lawyers  to  argue  in  the  House,  but  if  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  that  it  could  probably  be  put  right 
before  it  got  through  Committee- 

22.932.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  you  agree  that 
such  a  power  would  be  altogether  unfair  to  the  owner 
of  the  mine? — No,  I  do  not. 

22.933.  Then    why    is   it    a    matter   for    reasonable 
debate   in  the  Honee? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
probability  of  it  being  applied  as  you  suggest. 

22.934.  It  is  the  power  I  object  to.     Why  should 
yon  have   such   a   power   as  that   given   to  you? — In 
order  that  as  far  as  ever  possible  the  Mining  Council 
may  know  exactly  what  is  being  done  in  the  whole 
coalfield  and  in  the  whole  coal  market. 

22.935.  If   that   is  the   only   answer   you   can   give 
me  I  leave  it  at  that? — Even  the  continuation  of  a 
mine    under  present   ownership    must   be    under    the 
control  or  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Council. 

22.936.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  In  your  Miners'  Federa- 
tion  Bill   there  is   a   provision    for   taking    over   the 
associated    properties    in    connection    with   the   mine. 
That  would  probably  mean  coke  works,   for  instance, 
by-product  works? — It  does  mean  all  that. 

22.937.  Where   there    is   an    iron    and    steel    works 
run    in   the  same   ownership   as   a    colliery   or   a   tin 
plate  works  run  in  the  same  ownership  as  a  colliery, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  Bill  that  the  iron  and  steel 
works  or  the  tin  plate  works  should   be  taken  over 
with   the  colliery  or  not? — If   it   is   worked   in   con- 
junction with  the  colliery  and  closely  adjacent  to  the 
colliery  I  think  any  works  in  that  position  would  be 
taken  over. 

22.938.  If    it  can   be   separated    and    the   accounts 
are  separated  and  the  premises  are  separated  would 
it  then  be  necessarv  to  take  it  over? — I  can  imagine 
works  of  that  kind  being  so  distantly  connected  or 
associated  with  the  colliery  that  the  Mining  Council 
in   their  wisdom   would  not  take  them  over.     I   can 
understand    again    their  being    so    closely    associated 
and  so  closelv  connected  with  the  colliery  that  they 
would  take  them  over. 

22.939.  Mr.    Evan  Williams :    In   the  case   such   as 
Mr.  Webb  was  putting  to  you,  say  steel  works  or  tin 
plate  works  being  contiguous  to   a  colliery,   you   say 
that  they  would  be  taken  over? — If  it  was  works  in 
connection  with  a  pit. 

22.940.  After  being  taken  over  it  would  be  subject 
to  the  Central   Mining  Council? — We  do   not  mean, 
certainly,  to  take  any  works  over  simply  because  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  same  ownership.     We  only 
contemplate   taking   over    works   that    happen   to    be 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  mine. 

22.941.  And   such   works,   if   taken   over,   would   be 
owned   and   managed   by   the   Mining   Council? — Any 
works  taken   over  would  be  owned   and   managed   by 
the  Mining  Council. 

22,,-)42.  You  do  contemplate  that  steel   works,   tin 
plate  works  and  other  works  might  be  managed  by 


the  Mining  Council? — I  certainly  have  not  said  that. 
I  said  any  works  that  were  taken  over. 

22.943.  Do  you  contemplate  that  such  works  may  be 
taken  over? — I  do  not  contemplate  taking  tin  works 
over  and  taking  siteel  works  over.     I  really  do  not. 
I  do   not  think  that  has   been  contemplated. 

22.944.  Then  you  wish  to  amend  your  first  answer? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

22.945.  Then  I  do  not  know  what  you  do  mean? — 
You  had   better  ask  it  again. 

22.946.  You  say  there  is  the  power  to  take  them 
over  and  if  closely  associated  you  say  they  would  be 
taken  over? — Yes. 

22.947.  Assume    they    are    taken    over,    does    the 
Mining  Council  propose  to   manage  steel   works  and 
tin  plate  works  that  would  be  taken  over? — If  taken 
over,  they  would  be  managed  by  them.     I  have  not 
said  they  would  be  taken  over. 

22.948.  If  taken  over,  they  would  manage  them? — 
Yes,   manage  anything  taken  over. 

22.949.  Do  you  think  such  a  body  as  the  Mining 
Council  is  capable  of  managing  such  an  undertaking 
as  a  tin  and  steel  plate  works? — I  have  not  said  they 
would  take  them  over.     You  must  not  lead  me  there. 

22.950.  I  see  you  are  getting  into  difficulties.     Sub- 
stantially it  is  for  sentimental  reasons  that  the  miners 
wish  for  the  nationalisation  of  mines? — You  think  it 
is  for  sentimental  reasons? 

22.951.  "No;  you  wish  to  convey  that  in  your  proof? 
• — No,  the  opposite  to  that. 

22.952.  Is  it  not  they  wish  to  have  a  greater  share 
in  the  control? — Yes. 

22.953.  And    a    better    system    without    any    com- 
petition ? — Quite. 

22.954.  And  those  two  very  largely  are  the  reasons 
for  which  they  wish  nationalisation? — Largely,  yes. 

22.955.  Do    you     think  that  the  industry    can     be 
carried  on  at  all  if  competition  is  entirely  eliminated? 
— I  think  that  it  can  under  one  authority. 

22.956.  An  industry  which,  as  you  admit,  has  been 
built  up   under  a  competitive  system  which  you  say 
has  proved  useful  and  valuable  in  the  past? — It  has 
only  proved  useful  and  valuable  so  long  as  the  com- 
munity    through     their     representatives    could     not 
manage  it  themselves. 

22.957.  You  think  the  community  can   manage   it 
themselves? — So  far  as  mining  is  concerned. 

22.958.  What  proof  have  you  of  that?— The  general 
knowledge   which   miners   have   of   the   industry. 

22.959.  Has    it    ever    been  tested? — Not    in    this 
country  that  I  am  aware  of.     It  has  been  tested  in 
other  countries. 

22.960.  You  know  a  man  may  have  any  amount  of 
knowledge,  but  without  a  r-ertain  amount  of  practice 
he  cannot  become  a  coal  manager? — Yes;  but  no  one 
can  imagine  the  State  taking  over  such  an  industry 
and  not  also  employing  these  men  of  experience  who 
are  now  in  it,   and  I  cannot  imagine  these  men  re- 
fusing their  services  if  you  pay  them  for  it. 

22.961.  When  you  say  the  State  is  to  manage,  you 
mean   the   present  manager   is   going  to  continue? — 
Just  as  when  I  say  the  community,  I  substitute  the 
community  for  the  present  shareholders. 

22.962.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  no  competition 
at  all  if  the  industry  is  taken  over  in   that  way? — 
Not  in  the  selling  market. 

22.963.  Is    there    not     going     to     be     competition 
between  individuals  in  the  industry  in  the  same  way 
as  in    the   past? — Not   in    getting    less    prices.      The 
price  will    be  regulated    by    the  Councils   under   the 
Nationalisation   Act. 

22.964.  Then  it   was  only   commercial    competition 
you  objected  to  in  the  past? — Most  decidedly. 

22.965.  It   is    the    competition   between    one   owner 
and   another  in   the    sale   of   his   coal? — I    think   the 
competition    between    one   manager    of    a  mine    and 
another  will   be   there   still.     Each  manager   will  vie 
with  the  other  in  doing  their  best. 

22.966.  I    gather    from    your    proof    you    wish    to 
stimulate  that  competition? — Yes. 

22.967.  Make    competitors    between    one    pit    and 
nother  ? — Yes. 

22.968.  And    stimulate    that    competition    between 
them? — There  will  be  set  up  a  system  of  comparison 
that  will  result  in,   I  think,  an   improved   and  more 
economical   management. 
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•J-J.'.'ii'.'  You  say  that  will  not  bo  a  systwn  based  on 
nl  l!n>  individual  wanting  advam-cnu-nl  i 
liko  what  competition  in  tho 


•_'•_',:  i  TO.   It  is  commercial  competition  you  object  to? 

L'L'.li'l.   With    regard    to   sharing    control,   you    aay 

iiin.si    be  a  right  to  executive  power.     Explain 

what,  you  mean  by  that.     The  miners  shall  have  such 

i-Mvutive  powers,  you  say?  —  I  mean  the  opposite  to 

what.  tln>  mini'-ow  IUTS  mean  whrn  thry  say  tho  miin-rv. 

nut   have  executive  power. 

'72.  You  mean  the  miners  shall  have  power  to 
ihr  lull  extent?  —  I  think  wo  have  drafted  the  eclinm- 
of  management. 

22,973.  It  is  somewhat  contradictory  if  that  is 
what  you  do  moan.  You  say,  on  the  second  page,  that 
Ik  of  divided  authority  is  the  most  sheer  non- 
sense; and  you  say,  in  another  place,  responsibility 
ran  not  be  shared.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  you 
mran?  —  I  think  you  are  separating  that  from  its 
context. 

-•J.D74.  It  is  not  in  the  same  place,  it  is  true, 
but  it  boars  on  the  same  point.  It  is  important  wo 
should  know  to  what  extent  the  miners  are  to  have 
executive  power.  Are  the  men  to  have  control  over 
the  manager  in  his  technical  management  and  the 
management  with  re'gard  to  safety  at  the  colliery?—- 
The  Pit  Council  would  deal  very  much  with  managers 
as  they  are  now  dealt  with  by  managing  directors. 

22,975.  Without  any'  more  power  than  tho 
managing  director  has  got?  —  I  do  not  know  any  limit 
to  tho  power  of  the  managing  director  or  the  agent. 

L'L',976.  There  is  the  limit  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament?  —  Quite.  That  would  be  the  limit  of 
the  Pit  Council. 

22.977.  The     division    of    responsibility     and    this 
executive  power  stops  short  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
—  The   manager   would    have  the  same    responsibility 
under  tho  Act  of   Parliament  which  cannot   now   be 
shared  with  an  agent  or  managing  director. 

22.978.  Would  you  give  the  manager  the  last  word 
in  the  case  of  a  difference  between  him  and  the  Pit 
Council?  —  I  do  not  think  he  has  the  last  word  now. 

22.979.  In  matters  of  safety  ?—  Might  T  quote  from 
Mr.    Gibson,    who    is  himself    a    certificated    colliery 
manager,  who  gave  evidence  yesterday?    He  declared 
that   the   agent  must   have   the   last   word,    after  ex- 
plaining  in  his   precis  the   limitations  of   the   power 
of    the  colliery   manager,    in    his    evidence   he    made 
the  statement,  using  almost  his  own  words,  that  "  the 
agent  must  have  the  last  word1." 

22.980.  And  the  agent  before  he  can   interfere  in 
tho    management    must   be    a  qualified    manager?  —  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  so. 

22.981.  That  is  so  under  the  Act  of  Parliament?— 
I   do  not  think   so. 

22,932.  It  says  he  must  be?  —  No:  you  must  point 
that  out  in  the  Act. 

22.983.  It  is  in  the  Act?—  No. 

22.984.  It  is?—  I   feel  fairly  confident  it  is   not 

22.985.  No   owner   or    agent   can    interfere   in    the 
management  unless  he   is  himself   a  first  class  certi- 
ficated   man?  —  I    think    the    Act    requires    that    any 
owner  or  agent  must  appoint  a  certificated  manager  ; 
that  is  all  it  requires. 

22.986.  I  think  there  is  the  provision.     You  would 
give   to   your   Pit   Council   all   the   power  the   agent 
has  at  the  present   time?  —  Yes,   I  would. 

22.987.  Although  they  would  not  be  qualified  under 
tho  Act.     I  have  the  Act.     It  is  section  2,  sub-section 

"  The  owner  or  agent  of  a  mine  required 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  manager  shall  not 
take  any  part  in  the  technical  management  of  the 
mine  unless  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  manager."  You 
px]H"-t  greater  agreement  and  efficiency  under 
nationalisation  than  at  the  present  time?  —  I  do. 

22.988.  You   expect   a   decreased   cost?  —  Yes. 

22.989.  And  a  greater  production?  —  Yes. 

22.990.  How  do  you  suggest  those  are  to  take  plaie? 
—Any  one  who  has  had  any  experienca  of  working 
in   the  mine  can   see   almost  day   by   day   economies 
that   might   be  made   in   the  working.     I   think   the 
coal  owners   in   the  past  have   made   a  huge  blunder 
in  not  getting  the   assistance  of  the   practical  men 
in  many   things   down   the  pit.     All   the   experience 
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that   tho  man   baa   would   bo  ft   th«   aorviro   of   the 
management,    and    there   ia  to*  much    to   bo   leara*d 
I"  nonce    in    n    mine    that  cannot    poatibly    bo 
found  in  boolu. 

22.991.  I  quite  agree  with  you?— I  think  you  will 
agree  that  that  would  bo  almont  invaluable  if 'it  could 
be  available  for  aervico.     All  that  would  be  given  with 
the  greatest  freedom  because  tho  men  would  then  feel 
they    were    giving  it   in    the    intercut   of    tho    whole 
community    rather    than    for    the    benefit  of    a    few 
private  people. 

22.992.  Or  even  then  giving  it  for  their  own  benefit? 
— They  would  share  as  members  of  the  community  in 
tho  benefit. 

22.993.  Simply    as    members   of   the   community? — 
More  than  as  members  of  the  community  in  the  shape 
of    greater    safety    for    themselves    and   security    for 
their   wives    and    children   that    depend    upon    their 
freedom  from  accident. 

22.994.  You  are  aware  it  is  proposed  by  the  owner* 
that  the  experience  of  the  men  shall  be  utilised  in 
that  way? — Yea.     I  think  I  pointed  out  how  that  is 
to  be  purchased. 

22.995.  And   that   from   any  economy  or   increased 
efficiency  that  may  result  the  men  will  share? — They 
will  get  a  share.     What  that  share  is  to  be  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  men  then  would  feel  they  were  giving 
their  services  in  this  direction  for  the  benefit  largely 
of  coal  owners — private  people. 

22.996.  You  assume  the  division  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  owner  as  against  the  men,  that  he  would  take 
a  larger  share? — I  should  think  tho  miners  will  have 
to  fight  for  the  size  of  their  share  just  as  they  have 
had  to  fight  for  increases  in  percentage  of  wages. 

22.997.  I  have  no  doubt.     Would  it  not  be  true  to 
say  the  miners  would  benefit  from  the  efforts  of  the 
managers  and  of  the  owner  in  providing  and  putting 
up    new    machinery    as    well?      Is    not    the    benefit 
mutual? — I  question  whether  it  would  be  mutual  or 
not.     I  see  no  reason  why,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
will  induce  the  men  to  co-operate  with  the  manage- 
ment under  a  system  of  that  kind,  in  the  way  they 
would  do,   if  they  knew  the  value  of  their  services 
and  initiative  and  experience  was  going  to  the  com- 
munity generally. 

22.998.  And  they  prefer  it  to  go  to  the  community 
generally  than  be  shared  between  themselves  in  equal 
proportions   with   the  owners  of  the  colliery? — I   do 
not  think  miners — I  think  I  know  them  fairly  well — 
are  going  to  agree  with  colliery  owners  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  themselves  only.     That 
would  largely  mean  exploiting  the  community. 

22.999.  Although  they  would  be  benefiting  as  much 
by  the  increased  method  of  the  manager  and  expendi- 
ture of  capital   as  by  their  own  efforts? — I   do  not 
think   they   would   benefit   so  largely  if,  out  of   the 
result,  the  colliery  owner  had  to  come  in  and  take  a 
share,  probably  a  large  share. 

23.000.  Assume  a  reduction  of  Is.  a  ton  in  cost  is 
obtained    by    the    introduction    of    some    machinery 
under  the  owners'  scheme,  the  men  would  benefit  as 
much  by  the  Is.  reduction  as  by  a  shilling  reduction 
from    efforts   made   by   themselves? — I    do   not  know 
how  much   they   would  benefit   in  that  case  for  the 
same  reason,   as  you  said,  they  would  have  to  fight 
for  their  share. 

23.001.  You  said  that?— And  you  agreed  with  it. 

23.002.  Your  view  is  that  however  much  th«  miners 
might  benefit,  although  they  might  benefit  even  more 
under  the  owners'  scheme  than  under  nationalisation, 
they  would  still  prefer  nationalisation? — I  think  thev 
prefer  nationalisation.     They  have  reached  that  stage 
now   when    they    are   against    a    few    private   people 
coming  into  the  industry  to  make  money  out  of  it. 
They   also,   I   think,   have  their   own   safety  to  look 
after,    and   that  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations.    They  know  an  increased  share  of  profits 
such  as  you  suggest  might  result  even  in  an  increased 
number  of  accidents,  because  after  all  they  will  still 
be   human,    and   the  love  of   immediate   gain   might 
overcome  their  desire  for  safety.     The  timo  will  come 
when  even  piecework  itself  will  be  abolished1  because 
of  that 

23.003.  You    contemplate    the    abolition    of    piece- 
work under  nationalisation? — I  am  merely  expressing 
my  own  views.     The  time  will  come  when  men   will 
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be  wiser;  the  competing  one  against  another  for 
wages  and  possibly  risking  the  whole  future  well- 
being  of  their  wives  and  families,  as  they  do  by 
piecework,  will  be  abolished. 

23004  It  is  not  by  increasing  the  wages  they 
themselves  earn  they  do  not  increase  their  neigh- 
bours';  under  the  owners'  scheme,  each  man  would 
benefit  by  the  exertion  of  his  neighbour.  It  is  not 
a  competition  between  them? — I  was  speaking  rather 
of  piecework.  I  say  combining  with  the  owners 
in  the  way  suggested  is  for  the  purpose  that  both 
the  owners  and  workers  might  get  more  out  of  the 
community. 

23.005.  It   ia   they   may   get  more  out  of   the   i 
dustry   possibly,    and   certainly   give   the  community 
the  article  at  a  lower  price  than  now.     Is  not  that 
the  object  of  your  scheme  ?— Yes",  and  we  do  all  you 
suggest  by  our  scheme  without  having  to  hand  that 
extra  result  over  to  the  present  colliery  owners. 

23.006.  In  order  to  get  a  lessening  in  the  case  of 
production    you    must   have   lower   wages   or  employ 
fewer    men  ? — Not    necessarily. 

23.007.  How  would  the  cost  of  production  go  down  ? 
— By   increased   output. 

23.008.  How   is    the    cost    of    production   to    come 
down? — By  increasing  you  output. 

23.009.  That   is   fewer  men   per  unit  of   output?— 
You  mean  fewer  men  in  proportion  to  output? — Quite 
so;  I  agree  with  you. 

23.010.  So  that  you  intend  in  the  future  to  have  a 
higher  production  per  man  than  you  have  now,   and 
it  is  in  that  way  that  you  are  going  to  get  greater 
efficiency? — I  think  that  will  be  the  result. 

23.011.  The  figures  we  have  up  to  the  moment  do 
not  seem  to  show  a  tendency  that  way,  do  they? — 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  present  system  of  ownership 
and    control. 

23.012.  So  that  it  cornea  to  this,  that  because  they 
have  not  nationalisation  the  men  are  not  doing  now 
what  they  could  do:   they  are  not  putting  forth  their 
best  efforts? 

Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:  What  they  could  do  under 
nationalisation. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  They  are  not  doing  as  much 
as  they  could  do. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  They  are  not  doing  as  much 
under  private  ownership  as  they  could  under  nation- 
alisation. 

23.013.  Mr.    Evan  Williams:    They  are   not   doing 
their   best? — I  have  not   said   that.     Let  me  answer 
for  myself. 

23.014.  That  is  what   I   want  you  to   do? — By  the 
improved  methods,  by  the  economy  that  men  see  every 
day  in  the  mine  could  be  made  if  they  had  control, 
by  improved  machinery,   by  the   abolition   of   royalty 
rents  and  wayleaves  and  colliery  owners'  profits,  the 
cost  to  the   consumer  of  coal  would  be   considerably 
reduced  as  well  as  the  quantity  produced  ^er  person 
being   increased. 

23.015.  So  that  you  intend  the  quantity  per  person 
to  be  increased   apart  entirely  from   what  is   due  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery? — I   think  that  would 
result,  unless  it  was  that  the  thicker  seams  were  be- 
ing worked  out  and  they  were  getting  into  thinner 
seams. 

23.016.  I    mean    under    similar    conditions? — Quite 
so. 

23.017.  So  that  after  all  it  comes  to  this,  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  making  a  greater  effort  than  he  is 
making  now? — I  have  not  said  that. 

23.018.  We  will  not  argue  it? — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  greater  effort.     He  will  make  an  effort. 

23.019.  Never    mind? — I    want    to    put   this    quite 
plainly.     The  greater  effort  probably  that  he  can  bf> 
capable   of   would   be   a   mental   effort.     That   is,   he 
would  give  the  value  of  his  experience  and  his  know- 
ledge to  the  management,    and  that   would    produce 
better    results.        I    am    not   sure    that   it  would    be 
possible  to  increase  the   application   of  his   physical 
energy.     It  would,   however,  prevent — and  ithis  takes 
me   back   to   the   question   of   output,    which   I  over- 
looked in  my  answer — these  continual  strikes,  which 
are  a  tremendous  injury  to  the  output,  and  probably 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  output  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as  anything  else. 


23.020.  Your    view   then    is     that    the   desire    for 
nationalisation  is   at   the   root  of   these  strikes  that 
have  taken  place  now? — It  is  the  lack  of -co-operation 
and   co-ordination   at   the   present  time.     It   used   to 
be  when  I  was  a  young  man  that  there  were  many 
attempts   at   what   was   called  restriction   of   output. 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  prevails  much  at  the  present 
time;  it  may  do  in  some  districts.     I  do  not  think 
it  does  much  in   South  Wales,  but  if   it  does   not  I 
would  be  surprised. 

23.021.  It  "does?— Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  it?     A 
man's   wages   represent   his  share  of   that  which   he 
himself    and     others     produce,     but    his    wages    are 
governed  by  the  price  of  the  commodity.     When  he 
has  produced  an  abundance  then  the  supply  at  once 
reduces  the  price,   and  his  wages  are  in  consequence 
reduced,  with  the  result  that  while  there  ought  to  be 
more  for  everybody, including  himself,  he  gets  a  less 
share.      Need    we    wonder    that    under    a    system   of 
remunerating   labour    of    that    kind    that   the    men 
resort  to  a  restriction  of  output? 

23.022.  I   quite   agree  that   is  one  of   the  evils   of 
determining  wages  by  selling   prices? — Yes. 

23.023.  To   come  back   to   a   more  practical   point, 
how  do  you  propose  that  the  present  cost  of  coal  to 
the  community  is  going  to  be  reduced? — By  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  producing  it. 

23.024.  By  the  introduction  of  more  machinery?— 
Yes. 

23.025.  And    greater    effort  on    the    part    of   each 
man? — Quite  so. 

23.026.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  seven  hours' 
day  is  going  to  have  upon  output? — I  think  the  seven 
hours'  day,   although  I  believe  that  is  a  matter  now 
settled,  will  give  men  more  leisure. 

23.027.  I    am    speaking    now   of    what    decrease   an 
output  do  you  expect  from  the  seven  hours  per  day? 

I  think  by  the  improvement  in  machinery  that  may 

be    mjule   the   output    will    not    be   anything   like   so 
much  reduced   as  has  been  supposed.       I   think   im- 
proved methods  will  overcome  that  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  do  if 
the  miners  themselves  had  a  share  in  the  control. 

23.028.  You    do   expect   an    increase    in    the    cost 
as  the  result  of  the  seven  hours'  day? — I  think  tem- 
porarily there  will  be. 

23.029.  So  that  the  present  high  cost  will  be  still 
further    increased    after   the    16th   July?— Of    course, 
we    have    been    under    an   abnormal    state    of    things 
for  four  or  five  years  which  I  think  has  considerably 
increased   the  cost.     When  we  get   to  normal   times 
largely   that   will    disappear. 

23.030.  Then  you  contemplate  a  reduction  of  wages 
when  we  get  back  to  normal  times? — Not  necessarily 
a  reduction  in  wages. 

23.031.  Is  it  possible  to  get  an  appreciable  reduc- 
tion in  cost  without  any  reduction  in  wages? — Yes. 

23.032.  So  that  you  expect  without  any  reduction 
in  wages  the  cost  of  producing  coal  may  be  brought 
down  in  the  future? — Without  reducing  wages  I  say 
you  may  get  a  reduction  in  the  wages  cost  per  ton. 

23.033.  So  that  you  would  have  fewer  men  per  ton 
of  coal? — If  you  apply  up-to-date  machinery  and  the 
best  methods  of   transport. 

23.034.  Your  view  is  that  under  nationalisation  you 
would    get  more   machinery    and    improved    methods 
underground? — I  think  so. 

23.035.  You   think   the   present   antagonism,  where 
it  exists,  of  men  to  machinery  will  disappear? — I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  much  antagonism  to  machinery 
— at  least  I  have  not  had  that  experience. 

23.036.  Unfortunately,  it  does  exist  in  some' parts? 
— I   should   be  surprised  to  learn   it. 

23.037.  Do  you  think  that  nationalisation  will  put 
an  end  to  the  unrest  that  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  the  industry? — Very  largely,  it  will. 

23.038.  Do  you    not    think   that   the  greater    part 
of   the   unrest  is   due  to   the  extreme   Fection  which 
do    not   approve   of  nationalisation? — No,    I    do   not 
think  so. 

23.039.  You  do  not  think  that  the  serious  unrest, 
the  subterranean  unrest,  which  goes  on  is  the  more 
dangerous  at  the  present  time? — I  really  rk>  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  subterranean  unrest. 

23.040.  It  is  the   agitation   that  goes  on  that  pro- 
duces  a  large  number   of   the   strikes    that   we 
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in  Stint li  Wales  for  no  reason  at  all  very  frequently 

iniiation  -trikes? — You  state  that,  but  I  am  not 
Mini  that  my  i'rirml  Mr.  Whistono  will  agloo  with  you 

•J:i,ull  Mr.  \\instone  does  not  agree  with  a  largo 
iiuinliri  of  tho  strikes  that  take  placer — You  will 
,  c.mimit-  to  got  these  Strikes  until  men  id  that  they 
themselves  have  control  of  the  industry  they  are  in, 
until  they  led  their  responsibility.  You  cannot  got 
men  in  think  without  responsibility. 

•J.(,olL'.  You  think  they  will  be  quite  satisfied  once 
they  get  nationalisation?— Neither  you  nor  I  will 
CUT  In'  satisfied. 

L'M.Oi:!.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of— that  nation- 
Kin   will    not  put  an  end  to  dissatisfaction? — I 
am  sure  it  will   not. 

11  it.  So    that  you    do    pot    hope    for    any    great 
iiiiprnM-mciit  !-      Yes,    1    do.     Tho   dissatisfaction   is  so 
great  at,   the  present  time  that  you  may  still  retain 
dissatisfaction  while  you  get  rid  of  a  lot. 

•J.I  it|."i.  There  are  people  who  are  striving  for  one 
thing,  but  once  they  got  it  there  is  some  further 
tiling  they  want? — I  dare  say.  That  is  one  of  the 
fine,  traits  in  human  nature,  which  always  keeps  us 
tiding  on. 

it;  And  that  will  rout  in  ne?— Most  decidedly. 
We  want  to  apply  that  co-operatively,  instead 
ot  one  seeking  to  outrun  another.  . 

L'.'i.i'l7.  Sn  that  you  do  not  think  we  shall  obtain 
the  Millennium  when  we  obtain  the  nationalisation 
o!  mines? — I  do  not  know  what  the  Millennium  is. 

•J.'i.iUS.  I    do    not   think    anyone   does.     Under   the 

le    put   forward    by   Mr.    Slesser  you    make   the 

Minns'    Federation    of   Great   Britain   the   dominant 

body    in    the   arrangement,    do   you    not? — I    do   not 

think  so. 

•J.'i.iU!).  There  is  no  other  body  of  workmen  to  take 
any  part  in  the  arrangement  at  all? — No. 

-.'i.OoO.  The  Miners'  Federation  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  half  the  Central  Districts  and  the  Pit 
Councils? — Half  the  Council  less  tho  Chairman. 

23,0/51.  Even  if  they  do  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  workmen? — Do  3-011  mean  mine  workers? 

23.052.  Yes,   mine   workers. — There  is  a  movement 
going  on — probably  you  know  of  it — which  is  making 
rapid   progress,  that  all  mine  workers  will  be  within 
the  Miners'  Federation  within  a  short  time. 

23.053.  But  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  there  may 
be  a  split  even  in  the  Miners'  Federation? — What  is 
conceivable    is    a    thing    that    I    would   not    like    to 
answer   for. 

23.054.  At  any  rate,  you  are  making  the  Miners' 
Federation  the  body  which  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing half  the  Council  a  permanent  thing  in  the  Bill? 
— Quite  so. 

23.055.  And  not  that  they  should  be  representatives 
of  the   men  working   at  the   colliery? — Because  they 
are  representing  men  working  at  the  colliery. 

23.056.  Because. they  are  at  the  present  time,  you 
reran? — Yes, 

23.057.  There   is  one   question    I   want  to  ask  you 
on   the   purchase   price.     How   would   you   deal   with 
the  case  of  a  new  colliery,  say,  that  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  and  had  an  output  of  50,000  tons  only, 
with   the   whole   of  its   future   before   it  in   coal    un- 
w'lt-ked?     Under  your  scheme  the  maximum  that  you 
ronld    give    for    a    colliery    of    that    kind    would    be 
£50,000^ — a  colliery  on   which   a  quarter  of  a  million 
had    been    spent? — The   capital    that    is   put   into    it 
would    appear    in    the    form    of    Government    Stock. 
We  do  not  contemplate  paying  for  capital  that  has* 
never  been   put  in — otherwise   uncalled-up  capital. 

23.058.  Suppose   there   is   a    new   colliery  on   which 
a  quarter  of  a  million  has  been  spent,  but  which  up 
to  the  present  has  only  an  output  of  50,000  tons  a 
year:- — I  might  refer  you  to  sub-section  2  of  Section 
9  and  sub-section  3. 

23.059.  Is  not  all  that  governed    by    sub-section     1 
of    Section    9 — provided    that    in    no    ease    shall   the 
maximum  be  more  than   12s.  a  ton  and  10s.  per  ton 
it"-pc( -lively-     No.     Suli-sections  2  and  3  provide  for 
exrcptions. 

23.060.  "  The    Commissioners  in    arriving    at   such 
c-cmput-.it  ion    «hall    nlso    hive    regard    to    th"    actual 
cross   and    net    profits."     Now   a   colliery  such    as    I 
hnve  described  to  yon  would  probably  have  no  profit 
nt    .ill? — Might    I  "ask    you    to    read    sub-section    3? 
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full  provision  ii  made  for  the  position  you 
nnme. 

'-.'.'l.oill .  If  a  colliery  in  full  working  mode  6s.  A  ton 
profit,  you  would  restrict  that  colliery  to  two  year*' 
pun-base  nf  its  profits!'  No,  wo  do  not  propone  that 
'ii  of  purchase. 

23,002.  No,  but  you  fix  a  maximum  in  tho  case  of 
that  colliery  two  year*'  purchase  of  its  profit*? — Wo 
tin  not  mca.Niiro  it  at  all.  We  measure  it  upon 
probable  output  in  case  of  full  development — what 
would  be  the  output  of  the  mine  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

23.063.  But   in   a   case   of   this   kind   subject  to   n 
maximum  of  10s.  a  ton  on  the  output,  which  in  this 
case  would  bo  a  maximum  of  two  years'  purchase  of 
its  profits.     In  the  case  of  a  colliery  making  3s.  4<1. 
a  ton  you  give  three  years'  purchase,  and  in  the  case 
of   a   colliery   making   2s.    6d.    a   ton   you   give   four 
years'  purchase? — Yes. 

23.064.  In  each  of  those  cases  would  you  give  the 
same  value  for  the  colliery  P — Wo  do  not  contemplate 
basing  the  price  on  profits  made,  otherwise  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  we  would  hang  a  burden  round  the 
necks  of  the  people  of  this  country  which  would  be 
just  as  burdensome  as  that  which  already  exists. 

23.065.  Although  you  might  be  giving  less  than  the 
value  of  the  property  taken  over? — As  long  as  people 
who    have   capital    in    a   mine   get   that   capital   out 
again,  carrying  with  it  an  interest  upon  stock  as  we 
propose,  we  consider  that  they  have  got  all  that  they 
are  entitled  to  get. 

23.066.  And   if   they   could   show   that  the   capital 
they  had  in  the  mine  was  more  than   10s.  a  ton  on 
the  output,  would  you  give  them  that? — I  would  say 
we  place  this  maximum  because  we  believe  that  this 
maximum  that  we  name  would  cover  fully  any  legiti- 
mate capital.     We  do  not  propose  to  buy  out  Bonus 
Shares. 

23.067.  I  am  not  suggesting  that.     If  it  could  bo 
shown   that  the  real  capital   in  the  mino   was  more 
than  this,  would  you  still  refuse  to  give  it? — I  think 
there  must  be  a  limit  put  to  it,  and  we  have  allowed 
a   liberal  limit,   otherwise  there  is  no   guarantee  at 
all  what  may  happen. 

23.068.  So  that  you  pay  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
you   confiscate   if   it   is   over  your   limit? — 1   do   not 
think  there  will  be  any  confiscation  at  all. 

23.069.  If  you  do  not  pay  the  actual  value,  there 
will  be,  on  your  own  showing,  confiscation? — No.     I 
believe   that    this    maximum    will    fully    provide    for 
any  legitimate  capital. 

23.070.  You  take  the  minerals  without  paying  any- 
thing?—You  take  the  minerals  without  paying  any- 
thing. 

23.071.  Would    you  'take   the    land    on    which   the 
colliery  stood? — No;  we  take  the  use  of  the  land   if 
it  is  required. 

23.072.  For  nothing?— No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

23.073.  You    pay   the   landlord    for   the   use   of   his 
land  and  take  the  minerals  without  paying  anything? 
— Yes,  we  take  the  minerals. 

23.074.  But  you  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land? 
— Quite  so — not  a  monopoly  value,  such  as  is  paid  now. 

23.075.  Is  that  quite  consistent? — When  the  ques- 
tion of  nationalising  the  land  arises  we  shall  be  glad 
of  your  assistance. 

23.076.  When    it    does    arise  you    propose    to    takn 
that  without   payment? — I  do   not  know.     We  have 
not  got  -there  yet. 

23.077.  Land  is  property  acquired  in  the  same  way 
as   minerals   have   been   acquired? — If   you   can    help 
us  in  that  matter  we  will  talk  it  over. 

23.078.  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  this  matter  now? 
— I  am   not  here  to  deal  with  land  nationalisation. 

23.079.  Any    help    I    could    give   you   would    be    in 
the  direction  of  showing  that  you   are  taking  some- 
thing,   for   which    you    ought    to    pay,    for    nothing. 
Coming  to  the  powers  of  these  Councils,  would  you 
give  the  Pit  Council   both   commercial  and   manage- 
ment powers? — No,  certainly  not. 

23.080.  You    would    not  give  the   Pit   Council   any 
commercial   powers? — No,   most  decidedly   not. 

23.081.  Would  you  give  them  power  neither  to  sell 
nor  to  buv? — No. 

23.082.  The  whole  of  the  buying  would  be  done  by 
the    District    Council? — Let    me    say    this,    that    all 
these    regulations    will    be    laid    down    first    by    tho 
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National  Council  and  then  by  the  District  Council. 
Regulations  will  bo  laid  clown  as  to  the  powers,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Pit  Council.  Personally 
I  am  only  expressing  my  own  view,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Pit  Council  will  have  the  selling  of  coal. 
They  will,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  along  with  the 
managers,  make  their  requests.  There  will  be  a 
system  of  requests  for  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  working  of  the  mine.  They  will  probably  go 
then  to  the  District  Council.  I  have  no  doubt  regula- 
tions will  be  made  by  which  they  can  purchase  small 
matters,  but  when  it  comes  to,  say,  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery,  I  think  in  that  case  the  best 
system  would  be  for  the  manager  and  his  Council  — 
because  I  am  assuming  they  are  going  to  work  to- 
gether and  not  against  each  other  —  to  make  their 
request  to  the  District  Council  just  in  the  same  way 
as  a  manager  at  the  present  time  would  have  to 
get  liberty  from  his  Directors  to  do  it. 

23.083.  It   really   means   giving   a  blank   cheque   to 
the  Mining  Council  to  arrange  all  the  duties  of  the 
District   and  the   Pit  Council?  —  The   Mining   Council 
would  be  the   unit   as   representative  of  the   nation. 
They    would    delegate    what    powers    they  considered 
necessary    to    the    District    Council   and    to    the    Pit 
Councils. 

23.084.  Who   do   you    suggest    should   settle    wages 
and    individual   wage   rates   to  start  with?  —  I    think 
these  would   largely  be  settled,   as  they  are  now,   by 
negotiations    between    the    Miners'     Union    and    the 
Councils. 

23.085.  The   Miners'    Union   would    negotiate   with 
the    Council,    which    is    composed,     as    to    half,     of 
members  of  the  Miners'   Union?  —  Quite  so. 

23.086.  That   is    for   individual   standard    rates    at 
each   pit?  —  Yes,    in  the   case   of   individual   standard 
rates,  due  regard  being  had  to  past  wages;  wages  in 
other  industries  and  all  the  exigencies  of  the  industry 
would   enter   into  these   considerations. 

23.087.  General      wage     rates     would      bo     settled 
nationally,  I  take  it?  —  Yes,  general  wage  rates  would 
be  settled  nationally. 

23.088.  Do    you    approve   of    the    Mining   Council 
taking    over    the    inspection    of    mines    in    the    way 
suggested  in  their  Bill?—  I  think  we  do  propose  that 
the  Mining  Council  should  take  all  those  duties  now 
discharged  by  the  Mining  Department  of  the  Home 
Office. 

23.089.  So  that  they  would  be  the  controlling  power 
over  all  the  inspectors  of  the  mines?  —  They  would. 

23.090.  There  would  be  no  independent  inspection 
by     another     Government     Department?—  No,     that 
would  be  the  Department. 

23.091.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:    You  propose  that  the 
Mining  Council  should  consist  of  20  persons  plus  the 
Minister,   do  you  not?—  Yes. 

23.092.  Was    not    the  original   proposition    that   it 
should  consist  of  10?—  That  was  so.     I  think  I  made 
that     suggestion     last     time     I     was     before     th" 
Commission. 

23.093.  What    was    the   reason   for    the    change?— 
Because  we  considered,  after  fully  discussing  it,  that 
five  on  each  side  would  scarcely  make  room   for   the 
various  people  that  should  be  on  such  a  Council.     As 
T  said,   we  want  experts  in  mining,   experts  in  over- 
seas   trade,    experts   in   home   distribution;    I   might 
illustrate   a  number   of   others,   but  it   was   in  order 
to  nrnke  room  for  the   appointment  of  that  class  of 
moo  SS*  ™?  th°ught  the  number  should  be  increased 

23  094.  That  is  to  say,  10  are  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Government,  and  I  suppose  they  are  to  represent 
the    consumers'     interests,     like    railways,    shipping 
household  consumers,  and  so  on?  _  Quite  so. 

23.095.  As   to  the   10   who    a.re   nominated   by   the 

f   J^  /e,deratl°no'  are  they  always  to  b<=  members 
of    the   Federation?—  No,    not  necessarily 

23.096.  For   example,    the    10    nominated    by    the 
Federation     are     really     to     represent    the     persons 
W°r  the  industr    P_That  is  so. 


_  so. 

87.  Whatever   grades  of   workers?—  All    grades 
of  workers. 

23,098.  For  example,   it  might   include  managers? 

tfiL0*?    TgT  ^l*   eV?"    manag"s    would    con- 
tinue   to    do    what    they    have    now    commenced    to 

SL  «u  -18'    formi"K   a   stronK   trade  union  to   look 
arter  their  own  interests. 


23.099.  What  I   am  concerned  with  is  this:    Is  it, 
or   is   it  not,  the  case  that  you  put  the   representa- 
tion of  the  mining  industry  on  the  Council  entirely 
in  the   hands  of  one  particular   section   of   workers, 
or    would'    the    representation    possibly    bo    that    of 
several    different    sections    of    workers? — We    believe 
that    the    time    is    coming    quickly    when    all    mine 
workers  will  be  in  the  Miners'   Federation.     We  do 
not    think    it    is    necessary   or    advisable    to    provide 
for  other   workers  who  are   not   now   in  the  Miners' 
Federation. 

23.100.  That   is    to    say,    what    you   may    call    the 
managerial    experience    would    come   in    through    the* 
Federation  like  any  other  class  of  workers.     It  would 
be  represented  through  the  Federation? — Or  it  might 
be  represented  through  the  other  side  of  the  Council. 

23.101.  Could   you    tell   me  something    about   what 
you  conceive  of  these  Pit  Committees  exactly  doing? 
I  understand  from  you  that  you  do  not  at  all  want 
to    alter    the    legal    responsibility    which    at    present  ' 
rests  on   the   manager? — No.     I   think   Pit   Councils 
would   largely   see   that   the   policy   for   the   mine,    as 
laid  down  by  the  District  Council,   was  carried  out. 

23.102.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  Pit  Com- 
mittees would  work  within  definite  limits  which  were 
prescribed    for    them    by    a    superior    authority,    and 
which   they   could   not   alter? — That  would   be  so.     1 
think  that  is  provided  for  in  the  Bill. 

23.103.  And  that   superior  authority  would  consist 
ultimately  of  the  Mining  Council? — Quite  so. 

23.104.  Where  there  are  II  representatives  of  the 
general  public  with  10  of  the  miners? — That  is  so. 

23.105.  It    is    hardly    accurate,    therefore,    to    say 
that  the  Mining  Council  has  a  blank  cheque,  except 
in  the  sense  which  any  Minister  of  State  has  a  blank 
cheque,  which  he  has  not,   of   Course,  at   all,    because 
he   is   responsible   to   Parliament? — And    the    Mining 
Council  would  be  responsible  much  in  the  same  way. 
I  assume. 

23.106.  As    to   the    daily    work   of   the   Pit    Com- 
mittees, what  do  you  conceive  of  them  dealing  with? 
Would  you  give  some  examples? — As  I  have  said,  they 
would  see,   first  of  all,  that  the  policy  laid  down  by 
the  District  Council   was  carried  out  for  that  mine. 
They    would    probably   discuss    with    the  management 
what  the  best  policy  was  for  that  mine,  and  generally 
report  to  the  District  Council.     If  it  was   necessary 
to  alter  the  existing  policy,  they  would  make  a  joint 
report  to  the  District  Council,  which  would  have  the 
authority  to  change  the  policy. 

23.107.  That  is  to  say,  what  these  Pit  Committees 
really  do  is,   they  would  give  the  men  at  the  parti- 
cular   pit    a    means    of    representation,     discussion, 
criticism,    and    reporting? — That    would    be    so.      It 
might  be  a   question  of   advisability  or  otherwise  as 
to   whether   a   certain   section  of   a   scam   should   be 
worked  at  any  given  time,  or  whether   it  should   be 
left  to  some  future  time — or  machinery,   if  any   new 
machinery  was  to  be  introduced,  what  it  was  advis- 
able to  have,   and  these  requests  or  proposals  would 
go  to  the  District  Council. 

23.108.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  existence 
of    such    Pit  .Committee    interfered    with    the    legal 
responsibility   of    the    manager?— Not   at    all.      As    1 
have    said,    no    one    could    interfere    with    the    legal 
responsibility  of  the  manager.     Even  a  director  or  a 
managing   director,    at   the   present    time,    could    not 
do  that. 

23.109.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  relations 
•between  the  Pit  Committee  and  the  manager  would 

bo  somewhat  analogous  to  those  existing  between  the 
present  Board  of  Directors  and  a  manager?— 
Probably  more  harmonious. 

23.110.  That   is  to  say  the  fact  that   the   manager 
reports   an:l    discusses   with    a    committee   would    not 
prevent   him    from   discharging   his   full   logal   liabili- 
ties?— I  think  it  would  be  a  considerable  assistance. 

23.111.  The   righteous  indignation    which   has   boon 
expressed  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  manager  presenting 
reports  to  a  committee  is  a  little  beside  the  mark  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  habitually  does  that  at  the 
present  time? — I  think  it  has  been   almost  ludicrous 
to  men  who  know  the  position. 

23.112.  The  committee  that  you  propose  would  con- 
sist of  people  who  work  in  the  mine.     The  committee 
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t<>  Hindi  i  mm  1  gatlioi-  soinotiinos  doe*  not? 

I    am    not   sure   how   often    directors  go  down    Hi.- 
mini-. 

•J.'».  I  13.   You  suggested  that  there  might  bo  a  change 

nit!    on     the    part    of     mine    workers    under 

nalisation.     Could  you   tell    u  hing   about 

more,  definitely? — 1   mean  it   is  a   psychological 

lion,   so  to  speak? — Largely,   it  IB.     Of  course, 

that   will   have   its  outcome. 

•J.'t.lll.   On    the  other   hand   it  has  a   very   practical 

quencei      Quite  so. 

23.ll.">.   1    think   your  suggestion    was  that   in    the 

present   temper  of  the  mine  workers  the  mineral  re- 

i  the  country  are  not  worked  to  their  utmost 

I  ilu  not   think  they  are. 

•_'.'!,  I  Iti.   Why    should    nationalisation    produce    any 
HecaiiM-  men  would  feel  that  they  had  con- 
trol or  some  control  over  their  own  energies,  and  that 
were    not    merely   at   the    will   and   direction   of 
another   being.      They   would  be   in   a  better  position 
than    the    horse     that    they   have    to    drive,    or    tho 
line  that  they  have  to  attend.     As  I  have* said 
previi  ii     "ic.ision,  it  is  that  desire  that  cannot 
1  that  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  ranks  of 
labour  at  the  present  time,  and  has  given  rise  to  more 
unrest  than  anything  else. 

•J.'i,  117.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  what  you 
suggest  is  this,  that  you  would  get  for  the  first  time 
or  less  intelligent  and  active  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  mine  workers,  instead  of  more  or  less 
passive  obedience.  Is  that  the  suggestion? — That  is 
so. 

23.118.  I  have  only  one  more  question,  and  that  is 
this:  You  have  probably  seen  (the  scheme  of  profit- 
fhanng  that  was  put  forward? — Yes. 

2,'i,ll9.  I  understand  the  motive  of  that  scheme 
was  to  offer  the  workmen  a  financial  incentive  to 
produce  more? — Yes. 

L':i,L20.  Do  you  think  that  that  kind  of  incentive 

will   produce    the    result    that    is    desired :     I    mean 

;-ause   tho   industry  to  be  carried  on  more  efficiently 

and   produce  industrial  peace? — I   think  in  my   first 

1   pointed  out  that  the  unrest  was  more  than 

-tioii  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

23.121.  You  do  not  expect  a  large  number  of  people 
to   believe   that.     You   have   been   pointing  that  out 
all   your   life,    but   you    do  not  expect   everybody   t« 
believe   that?— I   think   there   is   a   great   failure   to 

via  to  that  point. 

23.122.  On    the    other    hand,    it    is,    in    the    most 
accurate  sense  of  the  word,  a  highly  practical  point? 
-    It   will  have  practical  results. 

l':).  123.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  You  indicated  that  you 
expected  that  all  the  societies  that  are  outside  the 
Miners'  Federation,  not  affiliated  with  it,  will  prob- 
ably at  an  early  date  be  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion ;  but  supposing  that  that  position  is  not  reached, 
would  you  consider  it  reasonable  that  these  outside 
associations  should  be  represented  on  the  various 
councils? — I  do  not  think  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  these. 

23.124.  But  why  not? — Because  the  tendency  is  to 
cnipe  all  together. 

23.125.  But  if  they  are  outside  just  now  and  they 
ont   a   large   body  of   workmen   associated   with 

tho  roll  lories,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  they  should 
have  a  place  within  the  scheme  of  future  representa- 
tion?— Would  you  give  me  an  instance  of  to  whom 
you  refer? 

23.126.  Take,  for  example,  the  Association  of  Sur- 
Eace  Workers? — I  do  not  think  they  represent  a  large 

ion. 

23.127.  They  represent  a  considerable  body  of  men, 
and   they   arc    an    independent   association.     Do   you 
not  think  that  they  will  ask  to  be  represented  upon 
these  councils? — No. 

23.128.  Are  you  able  to  speak  for  them? — To  this 
extent,  that  I  think  the  Miners'  Federation,  as  you 

.   determined   the   conditions   under  which  these 
mm  work  at  the  present  time. 

-.'1.1 'JO.  Assuming  that  they  remain  outside,  and 
;tiev  ilosiro  representation,  would  it  be  your 
view  that  they  should  have  representation  outside 
of  the  representatives 'that  you  are  to  appoint  or 
nominate? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should. 
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'•i".  I  think  you  arc  evading  the  quc»tion,  if 
I  may  say  so.  You  know  that  thoro  ban  buen  con- 

>iilo  difficulty  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
ami  other  men?—  I  think  tho  difficulty  ha* 
probably  conio  from  associations  outside  of  mino 
workers,  Imt  who  have  m,  mln-rs  among  mino  worker*, 
and  we  do  not  contemplate  that  these  association* 
ha\e  anything  to  do  with  mining,  and  I  do  not  think 
you,  as  a  colliery  owner,  would  desiro  that  they 
should. 

23.131.  Assuming  they  remain  outside,  do  you  in- 
sist that  your  representation  on   the   Council  should 
be  the  s.am«  as  mentioned   in  tho  Bill?—  Quite  so. 

23.132.  And    if   those  societies   are   to   havo   repre- 
sentation,   they    should    have    it    out    of    th«    other 
number,  not  put  of  the  number  that  you  appoint?  _ 
I  have  not  said  that  they  should  have  representation. 

23.133.  I   am   asking   you,    if   they  desire  to  havo 
representation,    how    they    should    obtain    it?—  That 
would  be  a  question  for  His  Majesty. 

23.134.  In  any  cose  you   intend  to  hold  on  to  the 
number  of  representatives  that  you  have?—  That  is 
quite   so. 

23.135.  Further  upon   the  Bill  I  observe  that  you 
propose  to  take  over  shale  mines.     May  I  ask  if  it 
is    in   contemplation    to   take   over   (let   us   say)    the 
shale  oil  industry  in  Scotland   in  that  connection?— 
Yes,   as  the  Mining  Council  finds  it  desirable  to  do 
so,  they  will  have  power  to  do  so. 

23.136.  That  industry  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mining  Council  ?—  They  will  have  power  to  take 
it  over. 

23.137.  May  I  ask,  seeing  that  you  propose  to  take 
over  the   shale   mines,  would  it   be  in    your  contem- 
plation that  you  would  take  over  the  shale  oil  industry 
in  Scotland  ?—  That  again  is  a  matter  for  the  Council 
after   it    is    established.     Under   Section   5  we   intro- 
duced   that    provision   especially   to    deal    from   time 
to  time  with  these  questions. 

23.138.  I  take  it  then  that  we  are  to  regard  it  as 
a  possibility?—  Quite  so;  they  would  have  the  power 
to  do  so. 

23.139.  Is   it    to   be    suggested   that    the    shale  oil 
industry  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  valua- 
tions on  the  same  principles  as  are  laid  down  for  the 
valuation  and  acquisition  of  coal  mines?—  I  think  it 
is  definitely  stated  in    the  Act    that  this    valuation 
can  only  apply  to  coal  mines. 

23.140.  Would  you  satisfy   me  regarding   that?  —  If 
you  look  at  the  10s.  and  the  12s.,  it  is  governed  alto- 
gether by  that. 

23.141.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  if  an  industry  like 
the   shale  oil   industry  in  Scotland  was   to  be  taken 
over,  the  valuation  determined  in  respect  of  that  in- 
dustry would  be   based   upon   all    the   considerations 
surrounding  the  industry?  —  It  would  be  based  on  the 
estimated  capital  in  the  industry. 

23.142.  It  would  in  any  case  be  "quite  a  separate  and 
independent     valuation?  —  Governed    by     that     prin- 
ciple that  I  have  stated,  that  is,  the  estimated  capital 
in  the  industry. 

23.143.  I  want  to  ask  yon  one  or  two  more  questions 
about  valuation,  because  it  is  rather  difficult  to  know 
where  we  are.  You  will  keep  me  right,  if  I  am  putting 
tho   position    not   quite   rightly    within   the    Bill.     It 
seems    to    me    that    there    are    throe    considerations 
within  the  Bill  that  may  be  taken  to  determine  value. 
•First  of  all,  there  is  a  certain  rate  per  ton  of  output, 
either  10s.  or  12s.,  as  the  case  may  be.       Then  there 
is  the  value  as  at  the  4th  August,  1914,  and  there  is 
the  value  at  the  passing  of  the  Act.     Am  I  to  take 
it  that  the  valuations  under  the  last  two  headings, 
that   is,  the  valuation  at  the  4th  August,  1914,   and 
at    the    passing  of    the  Act,    are  quite   independent 
valuations?   -I   think  we  are  asking  for   information 
about    all   these  things.     All    these  factors   doubtless 
will  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  when 
the  valuers   make  the  valuation. 

23.144.  And  to  determine  the  value  altogether  apart 
from    output?  —  In  some  cases  that  would   be  so.     It 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a<  mine  that  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted   and    the    capital  '  nearly    all    redeemed.     It 
would  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  mine  that  had  just  begun 
to  be  developed. 

23.145.  Might  I  take  it  that   in  dealing   with  this 
Bill    the  colliery  owners  could   havo   no  real    id' 
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to  the  principles  of  valuation  that  were  really  to  be 
applied?  —  Oh,  yes;  because  the  colliery  owners  would 
bj  represented  on  the  Commissioners. 

23.146.  Let  us  take  it  a  little  further.      When  you 
come  to  deal   with  th'e  valuation  based  upon  profits 
under  section  9,  sub-section  (2),  you  take  into  account 
profits  for  five  years  from  August  4th,  1914,  and  then 
you  say  that  the  profits  thereafter  may  be  taken  into 
account.       Now  do   you  intend  by   "  thereafter  "   to 
mean    this:    the   whole   period  between    August    4th, 
1914,  and  the  passing   of  the  Act?  —  Will   you   point 
out  where  the  principle  of  profit  is  to  govern  the  pur- 
chase price? 

23.147.  It  is  brought  in  in  section  9,  sub-section  (2)  : 
"  The  Commissioners,    in  arriving   at  such  computa- 
tion, shall  also  have  regard  to  the  actual  gross  and 
net  profits  which  have  been  made  in  the  mine  during 
such  years  or  thereabouts"?  —  Yes,  and  to  such  sums 
as  have  been  set  aside   for  depreciation   or  develop- 
ment. 

23.148.  I  do  not  object  to  that.     My  point  is  this. 
You    notice    that    the    word    "  thereafter  "    is    used. 
May   I    take   it  that  that    means   the   whole    period 
from   the  4th   August,    1914,    to   the   passing   of   the 
Act?—  I  take  it  that  the  whole  period  covered  here 
would   be  taken   for  the  purpose,  not  of    increasing 
the   maximum,    but  rather  of   deciding  beneath   the 
maximum  what  should  actually  be  paid. 

23.149.  That  is  to  say,  really  after  all  these  maxi- 
mum   figuies   which   sire   suggested  are   more   or    less 
of   a   blind:    they  are  not  determining   factors?  —  Do 
you  mean  that  they  are  not  the  minimum? 

23.150.  I    mean    that  they    are    not   the    minimum  . 
certainly?  —  Certainly  thev  are  not  the  minimum. 

23.151.  But   after   all   it   looks   like   this,  that   the 
coalowner  has  no  assurance  when  you  have  finished 
dealing  with  this  valuation  that  he  is  going  to  get 
anything  like  10s.  or  12s.,  as  the  case  may  be?  —  He 
may  not. 

23.152.  You    gave    me    the    reply  that    in    dealing 
with   the    valuation    based   on    profits   you    take    tho 
whole    period    up   to    the    passing   of    the    Act    from 
the    4th    August,    1914.      Now    that    will    cover    the 
period    of   control,    will   it  not?  —  Certainly   it  will. 

23.153.  Are  you  aware,  or  are  you  not,  that  during 
the  period  of  control  there  nave  been  enormous  varia- 
tions  between   collieries  in   respect  of   their   profits? 
—I  think  all  that  would  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

23.154.  Would  you  say,  then,  that,  assuming  under 
control  the  profits  of  collieries  have  been  materially 
reduced,  that  the  valuation  of  these  collieries  should 
be  reduced  because  of  the  effect  of  control  in  reducing 
the    profit?  —  I    think    tho    purpose    of    getting    the 
returns   asked    for   here   in  respect   of    profits    is   to 
ascertain  whether  the  pit  is  really  worth  taking  over 
or    not  —  whether    it    is    worth    purchasing    or    not; 
the   valuation    would    not  depend    upon    profits,    but 
really  upon  whether  the  pit  was  worth  taking  over 

23.155.  You  bring  it  in  in  the  Bill?—  Yes. 

23  156.  Would  you  not  agree  that  the  coal  owners 

those  circumstances  would  have  no  assurance  what- 

ver  as  to  the  valuation  that  was  to  be  determined 

nor  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  to  proceed?— 

oo'TrT  .hav?  his  representative  on  the  Commission 

*Uo7.  As    far   as   the   Bill    is   concerned    it  is    an 

rely    open    question    what    he   would    get?—  This 

e   does  not  lay  down    that   profits    shall    be   the 

factor    in  determining   the    value.      It   rather    gives 

powers  to  the  Commissioners  to  get  all  the  informa- 

23  iw    p  7  reqT6  in  connecti°n  with  any  mine. 

' 


23,159.  Do  you   think   that   would   be   a 


would  you  say  that  the  effect  so  produced  upon  profits 
should  be  taken  into  account? — I  say  the  Com- 
missioners, again,  would  consider  every  factor  if  that 
happened  to  be  one,  which  is  purely  imaginary. 

23.161.  You  would  not  say  that  in  a  fair  deal  such 
arbitrary  conditions  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion  at   all? — I  think   they   must   be   allowed   for   in 
exceptional  circumstances. 

23.162.  And  yet  I  think  you  have  clearly  indicated 
that  you    want   to    pay   the   fair   price? — You   heard 
Mr.   Cooper  discussing  as  to  what  was  a  fair  price. 
I    do    not    want    to    fall    into    (that    mistake    which' 
evidently  Mr.  Cooper  thought  I  fell  into  on  the  last 
occasion. 

23.163.  I  take  it  that  we  are  agreed  that  the  fair 
price  is  to  be  paid;  that  may  neither  be  determined 
by  you  nor  by  me,  but  by  somebody  else? — The  Com- 
missioners will  pay   a   fair  price  within   the  instruc- 
tions laid  down   for  their  guidance. 

23.164.  May   I   ask  the  question   who   advised  you 
as   to    the   determination    of    the    value    of    10s.    in 
respeet    of    a    mine    with    an    output    not    exceeding 
100,000    tons,    and    12s.    where    the    mine    was    over 
100,000  tons?     On  what  is  that  value  based?— A  few 
years  ago  Professor  Merivale,  who  was  a  professor  of 
mining   in   Armstrong   College,    Newcastle,    and    who 
was  also  Agent  and  General  Manager  of  the  Broom- 
hill  Colliery,   and  was  recognised  in  Northumberland 
as  one  of  the  ablest  authorities  on  mining,  published 
a  paper  in  what  is  known  as  the  Colliery  Managers' 
Pocket  Book.     He   makes    his  calculation   and  gives 
the    following   results.     I   do    not    want   to    read    all 
the  reasons  he  gives. 

23.165.  If   you   say   to   me   that  your   authority   is 
Professor  Merivale,  I  am  content  to  take  it  in  that 
way? — That  is  so. 

23.166.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money.     Were     you     not 
going  to  quote  something? — I  was  going  to  quote  the 
figures  he  gives. 

23.167.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   Would  you  give  us  the 
date  of    the    book? — 1908.  He   said    collieries    up    to 
80,000   tons   per   annum,    12s.    per   ton;    150,000   tons 
per  annum,   10s.   per  ton;   400,000  tons  per  annum, 
8s.    per  ton;    750,000   tons  per  annum,   7s.    per   ton 
on  one  year's  output.     He  is  speaking  with  special 
regard  to  Northumberland  mines,   but  he  goes  on  to 
eay  it  also  corresponds  pretty  well  with  the  estimate 
for  the  whole  of  England  given  by  another  authority. 

23.168.  Is   it   upon   that    view   that  "the     Miners' 
Federation   have   put   down   these   limits? — Yes. 

23.169.  You  would  not  be  surprised,  would  you,  if 
I  were  to  put  it  to  you  that  very  few,  if  any,  mining 
engineers  would  adopt  that  view  of  Mr.   Merivale's? 
Would  you  be  surprised? — I  would. 

23.170.  May    I   put  this   to   you.       Is   it   not   the 
deeper  mines  that  are  putting  out  the  largest  ton- 
nage to-day? — Necessarily,   I  think. 

23.171.  It   is   the  deeper   mines   that    are   putting 
out  the  largest  tonnage?     Do  you  not  require  to  sink 
relatively   a   much   larger   sum  of   money   in   a  deep 
mine  than  you  do  in  a  shallow  mine?— That  is  why 
I  have  said   it  necessarily  requires  a  bigger  output. 

23.172.  Have    not    these    larger    mines    usually    a 
longer  leasehold  and  a  longer  life? — I  could  not  sav 
that. 

23.173.  But    you    know,    and    there   are    very   few 
men  who  know  more  about  the  general  situation  of  the 
coal    field    than    you   do.      Take    some    of    the    large 
holdings    that    you    know    of — the   large    mines — do 
you   not    know    whether    those    have    large    holdings 
and  have  a  long  expectancy  of  life?-  Certainly  they 
have   large  holdings'.      They  could   not   afford   to  put 
a    deep    shaft  down  on    a   short   holding. 

23.174.  And,  therefore,  a  long  expectancy  of  lifeF— 
f    thought    you    were  putting    to    me   the    length  of 

the  lease. 

23.175.  I  am  trying  to   get  at  this  point.     In  the 
case  of  a  mine  yielding  more  than  100,000  tons  per 
annum    you    say   that   it   should    only    be  worth    10s. 
per  ton  of  output,   and  you  agree  with  me  that  in 
these  cases,   apart   from  the  larger  expenditure,   you 
have   a   larger   leasehold   and   a   longer   life.      Now   I 
put  this  to  you,  are  not  these  last  two  considerations 
of  very  great  consequence  in  determining  the   valu- 
ation  of   that  mine?— I    think    as   you    increase  -the 
output  you  decrease  the  amount  per  ton  invested. 
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l!3. 17C'.  l)o    you    intend    to    give    these    collieries 

nothing  at  all  us  against  the  longer  «u  of 

they  have? — The  expect  life  would 

n,,i.  take  them  l>e\ond  tin-  limit  laid  down. 

33,177.  It  looks  as  if  you  were  not  prepared  to 
take  all  Iho  considerations  fairly  into  account? — 
\\  liliiu  tin-  limits  I  am  prepared  to  loave  that  to 
thi>  (  •  nors. 

i';t,l7-.  So  long  as  a  fair  value  is  determined  P— 
So  long  as  fair  value  is  determined  within  the  limits 
laid  <l 

23,171).  That  would,  of  course,  necessarily  require 
to  bo  irrespective  of  the  limits  laid  down? — No.  I 
said  uithiii  the  limits  laid  down. 

23,180.  1  suggest  that  you  are  introducing  an 
arbitrary  limit  there,  and  not  fixing  a  fair  value. 
I  understand  that  in  determining  the  valuation  you 
simply  deal  with  the  mine  and  its  equipment? — Yes. 

•J.1,181.  Is  it  intended  to  exclude  all  houses  from 
that  valuation? — I  think  we  provide  that  houses 
should  bo  valued  separately. 

23.182.  Is   the  same  to   apply  to  wagons? — No.     1 
slmuM  nay   this,   although  that  is  not  mentioned,  but 
wagons  probably  would  follow  the  same  line  of  valua- 
tion in  this  respect;  houses  are  shut  out  because  somo 
cvinpauie.s  may  have  a  large  number  of  houses  which 
they   provide  for   the  workmen,  while   another   com- 
pany may  not  have  a  single  house  scarcely.     There- 
i'ure    it    is    necessary    that    they    should    be    valued 

itoly ;  but,  following  that  same  line  with  regard 
to  trucks,  I  can  conceive  that  one  company  may  own 
scarcely  a  single  truck,  while  another  company  may 
ill  that  is  required. 

23.183.  You  have  just  brought  out  the  point  that 
I  wanted.     I   think  we   are   agreed   about   this,   that 
some  collieries  have   no  houses   and   a   few  others   a 
considerable   number,    and    some    collieries    have    no 
wagons,  while  others  have  a  large  number  of  wagons? 
— luat  is  so. 

23.184.  Therefore    I    take    it    you    agree    that    all 
these,  outside  properties  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
quite  separately? — I  think  so. 

L'3.183.  Would  you  think  the  same  applied  to  a 
colliery  wnshery? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

23.186.  Why    not?— Because    the   washery    is   part 
of  the  plant  of  the  colliery. 

23.187.  But  still    there    are    a    large     number  of 
collieries  that  have  washeries? — That  is  quite  so. 

23.188.  Would    you    value    those    collieries   on    the 
same  basis  of   amount  per  ton  as  the  collieries  that 
have  no   washeries? — Do   you   suggest   to   me  that   a 
different    form   of    valuation    must    obtain    wherever 
there  is  a  difference   in  the  plant  established  in  the 
pit? 

23.189.  1      would      assume     that,      surely? — It      is 
altogether  impracticable. 

23.190.  Would  you  not  say  that  under  a  fair  valua- 
tion you  would  take  into  account  all  the  plant  and 
have   regard    to  the   character   of  the  plant? — No,    I 
Would  take'  into  account  the  capital  invested,  which 
would  necessarily  cover  the  plant. 

23.191.  You    see    you    put    these    arbitrary    limits, 
which  I  suggest  may  not  permit  of  a  fair  valuation, 
and  I    take  it  we   are  agreed  that,  with   regard   to 

s  and  wagons  and  outside  properties  that  are 
not  common  to  all  the  collieries,  they  would  be 
separately  valued? — I  think  so. 

23.192.  Now   taking    the    general    question   of    the 
adjustment  of  wages  as  provided  for  within  the  Bill. 
WJiy   is  it  suggested  that  the  Mining  Council  before 
making  or  altering  any  regulations,  or  conditions  of 
I'inplnymi'iit,     including     wages,    should     consult    the 
Miner's'   Federation  of  Great  Britain?     Why  is  that 
provision    put  in?— Because  the   workmen   ought  to 
ha\e  a  voice  in  determining  what  their  wages  should 
be. 

23.193.  Have  you  not  a  voice  through  your  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Mining  Council?     Have  you  not  a 

ixxwerful  voice? — I  think  you  cannot  shut  out  a 

body   -it    miners    from    raising   the   question   of 

advances  in  wages,  and  they  must  have  liberty  to  go 

to  their  employers,  who  would  be  the  Mining  Council, 

in  order  to  prefer  their  request. 

23.194.  In  an  important  matter  of  this  kind  does  it 
not    appear    as   if   you    were    afraid   of   the    Mining 
Council?— Not  at  all. 
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•J.»,lii...  Why  .should  you  make  that  proriMonP— 1 
think  ilie  Mining  Council  utter  hearing  the  views  of 
ihi<  Mi  net  a'  Union  would  do  fair.  Iho  men  would 
accept  their  decision  loyally,  largely  because  Uiwy 
know  that  ilii-ir  intenwts  wero  being  looked  after  by 
pan  <it  that,  Council. 

23,100.  1  do  not  think  thai  covers  tho  whole  situa- 
tion, it  1  may  respectfully  nay  so,  because  later  on 
you  provide  tor  it  possible  arbitration,  but  1  take  it 
you  do  not  agree  with  compulsory  arbitration? — You 
are  speaking  of  under  tho  existing  state  of  ihiugs. 

23,11)7.  .No,  1  am  referring  to  your  Bill.  Your  Bill 
says  you  may  vury  wages  and  go  to  arbitration,  but 
you  may  not,  is  that  not  right!'— I  think  every  caw  of 
general  wagon  would  be  referred  to  arbitration  where 
there  was  failure  to  agree. 

2<t,iy8.  Would  it  be  reasonable,  having  regard  to 
tho  fact  that  you  would  be  dealing  with  the  titate, 
that  you  should  agree  to  compulsory  arbitration  in 
these  circumstances r* — I  think  regulations  would  have 
to  be  laid  down. 

23.199.  Is  it  really  not  the  case  that  this  machinery 
is  inserted  here  in  order  that  you  may  retain  in  your 
hands  the  strike  weapon?     Coming   to  the  truth  of 
things  is  not  that  really  the  position  that  you  want 
to  be  in? — 1  think  it  is  quite  true  that  we  must  retain 
tho  strike  weapon.     At   the  same  time  I   think   the 
incentive  to  use   it  and  the  need   to  use  it  will   be 
largely  taken  away  under  nationalisation. 

23.200.  Still,  you  propose  to  keep  it  in  your  hands, 
oven  against  the  State? — That  is  so. 

23.201.  Now    in    that    connection    take    Section    4 
of   the   Bill,    which    refers    to   the   rights  of    Trades 
Unions.     May  I  take  it  that  that  clause  means  this, 
that  ail  the  rights  which  the  Trades  Unions  have  got 
now,  including  the  right  to  stop  work  in  sections  or 
by   general   strike,   are   to   be   preserved? — Yes,  that 
they  would  still  exist. 

23.202.  They  would  have  freedom  of  action  to  use 
the  weapon  which  they  used  just  now  to  secure  the 
conditions  that  they  desire  to  secure? — Yes,  with  the 
need  to  do  so  largely  reduced. 

23.203.  Now  coming  to  some  other  details  in  con- 
nection   with   the   working   of   the   trade    under   the 
system  that  you  propose,  I  suppose  that  it  would  be 
necessary   in   dealing  with   the  question  of  distribu- 
tion to  fix  the  prices  for  all  the  varieties  and  qualities 
of  coal  that  exist  at  the  present  time? — I  think  the 
councils  in  making  these  regulations  would  take  fully 
into    consideration    all   the    necessities   of    the    case. 
They  would  decide  that. 

23.204.  From  the  consumer's  point  of  view  you  are 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  before  the  war  the  consumer 
bought  the  quality  of  coal  that  suited  him  best? — 
When  he  could  get  it  and  afford  it. 

23.205.  We  are  dealing,   of   course,   with  the  pre- 
war position,  and  he  bought  then  at  the  market  price. 
How    are    you    going    to    test   the    market    price    in 
respect   of    these    variations    of    quality   under,  your 

scheme? I  think  the  experts  in  the  trade  now  can 

fairly  well  tell  you  the  different  values  of  the  different 
coals. 

23.206.  You  propose  to   use  all  the  experts  in  the 
trade  just  now  to  deal  with  this  problem? — We  cer- 
tainly propose  to  use  experts.     I  am  not  sure  that  we 
need  them  all. 

23.207.  From   the   consumer's   point   of  view,    how 
are  you  going  to  secure  under  your  scheme  that  he 
gets    the    quality  of    coal    that    he    wants?— By    re- 
quest and  negotiation  with  the  Council,  and  in  cases 
probably    through    the    medium    of    his    Consumers' 
Council. 

23.208.  But  is  it  not  one  of  your  proposals  to  ad- 
just the  whole  distribution  of  the  coal  so  as  to  give 
the   consumer  the  coal  that  you   think  he  ought  to 
take?— I  think  the  Council  would  meet  the  require- 
ments as  far  as  ever  it  was  possible  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so. 

23.209.  Is  it  n°t  the  case  that  during  the  time  that 
an  attempt  has  been   made  to  deal  with  the  distri- 
Imtion  of  coal   under  control  that  the  consumer  has 
been  forced  to  take  a  great  deal  of  coal  that  he  did 
not  want? — That  has  been   under  war  conditions. 

23.210.  Would  not  tho  same  thing  be  likely  to  pre- 
vail   under  a    nationalised   system? — I  scarcely  think 
so.     In  fact,  I  do  not  think  so. 
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23.211.  "Would   not  your  desire  be  to   try  and  cut 
down  transport  as  much  as  possible  just  as  the  Con- 
troller desired  to  do  it? — As  far  as  it  was  desirable  to 
to  do  so,  yes. 

23.212.  And   in   carrying   that  out,   would   you   not 
be  likely  to  come  up  against  the  consumer? — I  think 
the   consumers'    point  of   view   would   always   receive 
consideration. 

23.213.  You  make  that  as  a  general  statement,  but 
there    is    nothing    to   cover    the    position    within  the 
scheme? — I   think    the   responsibility   of    the    Mining 
Council  would  cover  all  that. 

23.214.  Take  the  case  of   export  for  the  moment, 
because   I    am    very   much    concerned  about    export, 
and  would    like    to  know    how   you    intend    to    deal 
with  it.     Is  it  your  intention  to  retain   the  present 
system   under  which  the  existing   exporter  does   the 
trade? — The    Council    would    get   the    assistance    of 
authorities  and  experts  in  all  oversea  trade. 

23.215.  That  does  not  answer  my  question? — They 
would    be  governed    generally    as    to    what    was    the 
best  method  when  the  whole  of  the  coal  production 
was  co-ordinated. 

23.216.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  formed  some  view 
on  this   very   important   aspect   of   the   problem.      I 


take  it  that  you  come  from  an  exporting  district? — 
That  is  so. 

23.217.  You  are  no   doubt  very   fully   alive   to  the 
importance   of   the   export   coal   trade? — Quite    so. 

23.218.  You   must   have   some   views   JB  to  how   to 
handle  it,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  those  views 
are? — The  policy  of  the  export  trade  would   be  laid 
down   by  the  National   Council  which  would  employ 
their  agents. 

23.219.  You  have  no'  view  as  to  whether  the  pre- 
sent  exporting   system   should   be   carried   on? — You 
mean  the  coal  export  pure  and  simple — the  middle- 
man? 

23.220.  Yes?— I   think  it  would  be   found   that   he 
would  be  gradually  eliminated. 

23.221.  Is   it  your   view   that   you   would  raise   up 
new    m»n    who    would    undertake    this    side    of    the 
business? — I    think    there    are   more    than    sufficient 
now  in  the  trade. 

23.222.  Do  you   not   attach  very   great  importance 
to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  existing  ex- 
porters?— I  think  we  must  do  so. 

23.223.  I  took   it  from  your  previous  answer  that 
you  contemplated  doing  away  with  them  altogether? 
— No. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.) 
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23.224.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  (To  the  Witness.)  When 
we   adjourned   last  night  we   were  dealing  with  the 
question  of  exports? — Yes. 

23.225.  And  you  suggested  to  me  that  the  present 
exporters   as    a    body    would    be    dispensed    with.     I 
want  to  know  particularly  how  the  export  trade  in 
coal  is  to  be  handled  under  nationalisation.     I  sug- 
gest  to  you   two   things   as   being  necessary   for   the 
proper  handling  of  the  export  trade:    (1)  that  there 
would  be  freedom  of  movement  in  regard  to  prices ; 
and    secondly,    that   there   must   be    room   for    rapid 
decision.     Will  you  say,  if  you  agree  with  those  two 
conditions,    how    they    can    be    met   under    a    system 
of  nationalisation?— I  think  the  National  Council  of 
Mining  would  avail  themselves  of  your  assistance  if 
you  are  not  a  member  of  it,  find  would  decide  these 
matters. 


23.226.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  bring  in  the 
best  advice  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  trade 
at   the  present  time? — I  think  they  would. 

23.227.  Do  you  agree  that  the  speculative  element 
in  the  export  trade  is  of  great  importance? — Do  you 
mean  so  far  as  competition  between  private  companies 
at  the  present  time  is  concerned? 

23.228.  No,    I     mean     this:     Is     it     not     a     very 
important    element    in    the    working    of    the    export 
trade  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  take  into  account 
the  international  factors  that  are  bearing  upon  the 
coal  position? — I  think  that  the  Mining  Council  would 
take  into  consideration  all  the  factors  bearing  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  country. 

23.229.  Yes,    but   that   is  not   really   my   point.     I 
suppose  you  agree  that  in  the  export  trade  you  are. 
dealing   with  very   keen   competition   at  all   times? — 
'•i'iat  is  so 
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L';i,L';iO.  Ami  ym  have  to  watch  the  competition  P- 

ledly. 

j:i,-;U.   Von  a^ive  that   there  are  moro  factors  that 

10  to  be  taUou  into  account  in  dealing  with 

tport    trade  than  possilily   in   dealing  with  the 

trade!-      I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

L'M, •-':!-.  Let   nif  talu-  you  on  this  line:   would  you 

„„,.  require  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 

1    think   the  l  ii    in  il   v.onhl.    I    nin    nut   MH  <• 

mat   is  done   to  any  extent  now. 

•:i:t.   Is  it  not  done  by  the  exporters  at  the  pre- 

iiine?— I   am   just  wondering,   in   face  of   what 

place   to-day. 

•J.V-'.'U.  Have  wo  not  to  consider  this  problem  from 
tho  point,  of  view  of  normal  conditions? — I  do  not 
think  that  tlio  Mining  Council  would  do  anything 
with  tluir  part  of  the  nation's  industry  that  was 
liki'lv  t<>  injure  any  other  part  of  the  industries  of 

nation. 

•J3.'j:lj-  But  what  about  the  position  from  the  point 
ot  view  of  foreign  competition?  Take,  for  example, 
this  cast- :  Assuming  that  an  export  market  was  com- 
mon to  thi>  Country,  to  Germany,  and  America,  and 
that  they  hail  freedom  of  movement  in  regard  to 
prices  in  this  country;  assuming  an  order  came  into 
tin'  market,  \\hich  had  to  he  secured  by  this  country 
as  against  those  other  countries,  and,  taking  cvery- 
into  lUTOlint,  the  exporter  frrr.i  thcs-  c'.her 
countries,  having  regard  to  freights  and  other  con- 
siderations, felt  disposed'  to  cut  his  price  materially 
to  secure  the  order  when  offered,  how  could  we  deal 
with  a  situation  of  that  kind  under  nationalisation? 
—Under  nationalisation,  as  under  an  exporting  com- 
pany or  a  coal  owners'  company,  the  agent  of  any  of 
parties  would  have  a  latitude  allowed'  him  just 
as  he  has  at  the  present  time. 

23.236.  Do  you    mean    that   ho    would    be   entitled 
under  your  scheme  to  cut  the  price,  say,  half-a-crown 
a  ton? — Within  a  limit  he  would  most  decidedly. 

23.237.  But  suppose  that  limit  prevented  him  from 
securing  business  over  foreign  competition? — Just  as 
it  prevents  him  now  in  many  cases. 

23.238.  But  does  not  the  present  exporter  very  often 
take  huge  risks  both  in  respect  of  freights  and  coal 
prices  in  order  to  secure  the  trade  for  this  country? 
—That  may  be  so. 

23.239.  How  would  he  be  able  to  do  that  under  a 
system  of  nationalisation  ?— By  being  allowed  the  lati- 
tude that  I  have  referred  to. 

23.240.  Do  you  suggest  that  Committees  set  up  to 
deal    with   the   export   trade  would    permit  of   such 
latitude? — I  think  they  would. 

23.241.  Would  they   not   require  to  meet  and'  con- 
sider the  situation? — They  would  meet  just  as  direc- 
tors  meet   now   when   they   are  deciding   upon   their 
own  trade. 

23.242.  Would  not  important  time  be  lost  in  carry- 
ing out  such  an  arrangement? — No  more  than  is  lost 
at  the  present  time. 

23.243.  I  suggest  at  the  present  time,  dealing  with 
the  export  trade,  you  have  a  very  rigid  system  in  the 
control  of  prices? — At  the  present  time? 

23.244.  Yes:-— I  suggest  that  the  ag'ent  has  a  good 
deal  of  liberty. 

23.245.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  present  situation,  he 
has? — I  am  speaking  of  the  situation  under  private 
ownership. 

23.246.  Yes,   but  I   understand  you   propose  to  do 
away    with    that    under    nationalisation? — Yes,    but 
nationalisation    does    not    mean    that     the    Mining 

,     Council  shall  be  always  at  the  elbow  of  the  agent. 

23.247.  Does     not    working     through     and     acting 
through     a    central     organisation     necessarily    bring 
about  rigidity? — That  all  depends  upon  whether  it  is 
bureaucratic  or  controlled  under  a  system  of  Council 
such  as  we  have  suggested 

23.248.  Would  that  make  any  difference  so  far  as 
the  composition  of  the  Council  is  concerned  in  regard 
to  rapid  decisions?— Most  decidedly.    In  a  bureau  and 
under  bureaucratic  management  everything  has  to  go 
to  that  centre,  and  there  is  no  latitude. 

23.249.  Do   you    think    committee    work    ever    gets 
through  a  position  of  that  kind  sufficiently  rapidly? 
—I  think  it  will  get  through  under  our  system  and 
just  as  rapidly  as  it  does  now. 


33,300.  Ii  it  not  .the  cane  in  connection  with  export 

re   than   anything  ol.se  that  you  have  to  take   the 
usiness  when  offered,  or  go  without  it?     That  is  so, 

23.261.  And    you    must    mako    provi«ion    in    your 
seheino  for  dealing  with  that  precise  situation!' — That 
would  be,  but  remember  your  latitude  allowed  to  the 
agent. 

33.262.  And  even  if  it  meant  shillings  a  ton  in  re- 
iliietuiii  of  price  you  would  allow  such  a  latitude  to 
the   agent? — He   would   do   just   as   he  does   at   the 
present  timo  and  consider  whether  there  is  going  to 
be  a  balance  between  cost  and  selling  price. 

23,253.  In  what  sense  would  either  the  District 
Council  or  Mining  Council  have  any  real  control 
over  tho  situation  if  they  allowed  such  latitude?- 
Jtiet  tho  same  as  that  which  directors  have  now. 

23,2.)4.   I    notice  that  you   s.iy   .11   \o...  tli.it 

so  far  as  tho  miners  are  concerned  they  are  tired  of 
Advisory  Councils.  Why  is  it,  in  your  view  of  tli- 
acknowledgment  of  that  principle,  that  you  only 
propcro  to  give  the  consumers  an  Advisory  Couno.l 
under  nationalisation  aa  proposed  by  you? — We  do 
not  think  that  the  consumers  can  possibly  manage 
tho  trade. 

23,255.  No;  but  do  you  not  consider  that  they  are 
very  vitally  interested  in  the  trade?— And  their 
vital  interests  will  always  be  duly  considered. 

2a,256.  But  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
advisory  capacity?— The  Council  would  know  their 
requirements  and  their  situation,  and  that  would  get 
full  consideration,  as  it  does  not  get  at  the  present 
time. 

23.257.  Do  you  mean  to  say  these  committees  would 
take  all  the  interests  of  the  consumers  into  account? 
—Most  decidedly  they  would. 

23.258.  Take  a  case,  for  example,  before  the  war : 
a  consumer,  if  he  felt  aggrieved  in  regard  either  to 
quality  of  coal  or  delivery  of  coal,  and  believed  that 
the  supply  was  in  breach  of  his  contract,  could  sue 
the  supplier.     How  do  you  propose  under  nationalisa- 
tion  to    protect    the    consumer   in    that    respect ?- 
think    in  the  proposed   Bill   the  Council   can    sue   or 
b;i  sued. 

23.259.  How    do    you   propose    to    carry    that  out. 
because  I  understand  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult' 
—Of  course,  I  am  not  a  lawyer.     The  procedure  laid 
down  in  the  Law  Courts  would  meet  that  situation. 

23.260.  But  you    intend    provision  should  be   made 
for  a  Council   being  sued   in  those  circumstances? — 
Provision  is  made  in  the  Bill  that  they  can  be  sued. 

23.261.  Who    would     pay     the    fine?— The     guilty 
party. 

23.262.  Do   you   mean   the  Mining   Council  ?— Most 
decidedly,   if  the  Court's  decision  was  against  it. 

23.263.  Where  would   the  money  come  from?— Out 
of  the  industry. 

23.264.  But  you  do  recognise  that  the  consumer  in 
this  matter  is  very  vitally  interested  ?— He  is  always 
vitally  interested. 

23.265.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  a  real  place 
should    be    given   to    the   consumer    in    the    Councils 
controlling    the    industry?— I    do    not    think    so. 
think  it  would  be  better  conducted  by  men  who  know 
the  industry.     That   is   the  advantage   we   will  have 
under  nationalisation  which  we  have  not  always  now. 

23.266.  Take    tho   position  of  the  workmen  in    the 
consuming    industries:     would    it    not    be   reasonable 
that  they  should  demand  that  they  should  be  repre- 
sented on   the  Councils  in   view  of  the  coal  being  a 
vaw    material    that   they    use? — Not    short    of    com- 
munism.     If      you      suggest     we     should     establish 
communism,  then  all  parties  should   be  considered. 

23.267.  Are    not    these  workmen    vitally    interested 
in  the  price  of  coal?— Most  decidedly,   and  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

23.268.  Should    not  their  interests  be   protected    in 
some  way  in  connection  with  a  scheme  for  nationalisa- 
tion?—Will  you   tell   me  how  they   are  protected   at 
the  present  time,  or  under  your  proposed  scheme:' 

23,289.  They  arc  protected,  I  .-ugpe-t.  l>  the  open 
competition  in  the  market  in  respect  of  the  price  of 
coal?— Which  enables  the  coal-owners  at  the  present 
time  to  exploit  the  community. 

23.270.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  That 
is  what  I  suggest  is  the  protection  which  is  afforded 
to  the  consumer  at  the  present  time?— Let  me  su«- 
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?est  that  the  Chairman  himself  and  the  oiher  ton 
.•epresentatives  appointed  by  the  Government  will 
take  special  care  of  the  consumer  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  community, 

23.271.  You   may   say   so,    hut   I   understand   there 
is  no  provision  made  within  the  Bill  for  it? — There 
is   provision   made  within  the  Bill   for   His    Majesty 
to  appoint  ten   members  and   the   Cha;rman   of   the 
Mining  Council. 

23.272.  Yes,  but  there   is   nobody   directly   looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  consumer  or  the  workmen 
in  the  consuming  industries? — They  can  always  pre- 
sent   their     requirements'    through    the     Consumer,' 
Council   and    will    be    much    more    fairly    considered 
than  at  the  present  time. 

23.273.  That  is  merely  an  advisory  council  I  think 
you    agree? — The    Consumers'    Council  would    he    an 
advisory  council. 

23.274.  Now  I  notice  that  in  the  Bill  in  connection 
with  the  Mining  Council  you  propose   U>  give  either 
His  Majesty  or  the  Miners'   Federation  the  right  to 
withdraw  at   any  time  members  from  that  Council 
What   is   the  object  of   that?— I   think   it    iollows  a 
precedent  in   all    Government    offices   al    the    present 
time. 

23.275.  That  during  the  period  of  a  man's  appoint- 
ment he  may  be  withdrawn? — Quite.     Bven  Cabinet 
Ministers  can  be  removed. 

23.276.  Yes,  but  they  cannot  be  arbitrarily  removed  ? 

Oh  yes;   they  are  removed   sometimes  even  before 

they  know   about  their  removal. 

23.277.  Would    not    the    position    which    would    be 
reached   under  that  proposal   be  this :      Taking,    for 
example,  the  representatives  of  the  Miners'   Federa- 
tion upon  that  Council,   they  would  be  merely   dole- 
mates  of  the  Federation? — Oh  no — 

23.278.  I  put  it  to  you:     Is  that  not  the  principle 
which   is   involved? — May   I   suggest   that   you  allow 
me  to  answer  one  question  before  you  ask  another? 

23.279.  Is  that  not  the  principle  which  is  involved 
in  this? — What  principle  is  that? 

23.280.  The  principle  that  if  you  have  the  power 
to   remove   your   members  from  the   Mining   Council 
at  will,  they  become  more  or  less  your  delegates? — 
No,    they    are    not  our    delegates.      They    will    have 
just  the  independence  of,  and  in  fact  probably  more 
independence    than,    the    agents   of   companies    have 
at  the  present  time. 

23.281.  But   if   they  do  not   serve   the   Federation 
according  to  the  Federation's  views,  you  reserve  the 
right  to  remove  them? — I  suggest  that,  as  a  business 
man,  you  would  not  suggest  that  in  a  cise  of  gross1 
inefficiency  a  man  should  be  retained. 

23.282.  Would  not  the  members   (putting   it  quile 
frankly)  acting  for  the  Federation  upon  tnat  Council 
know  that  they  were  there  merely  to  carry  out   the 
wishes    and    instructions     of    the    Federation  ? — Not 
necessarily ;  they  would   know   that  they   were   the',  e 
to  serve  the  nation,  and  the  miners  would  know  that. 

23.283.  Would  they  not  know  that  it  was  with:n 
the  power  of  the  Federation  to  remove  them  at  any 
time? — And  they  would  be  just  as  well  assured  that 
they  would  not  be  removed  unless  there  was  seri  jus 
cause  for  removal. 

23.284.  Do  you  really  suggest  that  these  men  would 
be    in    any    sense    independent    men? — 1    do    suggest 
that  they  would  be. 

23.285.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  same  principle  is 
to  be  applied   to  the  subsidiary   committees,   that   is 
to  say,  the  District  Councils  and  the  Pit  Committees? 
—Quite. 

23.286.  These  members  representing  the  Federation 
are  to  be  removed  at  the  wish  of  the  Federation  and 
iit  the  will  of  the  Federation? — I  think  the   Mining 
Council  would  lay  down  regulations  governing  these 
things  for  the  District  and  Pit  Councils. 

23.287.  Still   you   do   not  quarrel   with   me   on   the 
principle  that  they  are   there    at    the     will    of     the 
Federation? — Just   as   any  servant  of   a   company   is 
there  at  the  will  of  the  company  now. 

23.288.  In   view  of   the   possibility     of    change     of 
membership  in  that  way  who  is  to  be  responsible  for 
mistakes  that   are   made? — The     industry    would     be 
responsible.     I   mean  they  would   feel  the  results  of 
mistakes  which  are  made 


23.289.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  continuity  of 
policy  and  working  the  mines:' — The  Mining  C'ouncil 

23.290.  But     supposing    the     constitution     of     the 
membership   was  changed   from   time    to     time,    who 
would   be  able  to   see   that   continuity  of   policy   was 
maintained? — The  wisdom  of  the  men  would  see  the 
necessity  of  continuing  a  policy  until  it  was  advisable 
to  alter  it. 

23.291.  But   we  have  to    consider   this   possibility, 
that  the  men   who   were  acting  upon  these  Councils 
might   be   changed   at   frequent   intervals;     it     is    a 
possibility?— Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  going 
to  alter  the  policy  necessarily  because  they  are  newly 
appointed. 

23.292.  Would  there  not  be  a  real  chance  of  that?- 
I   do    not   think   so.       I    trust  a    good   deal   to   the 
intelligence  of  the  men;  after  all,  they  are  more  than 
machines. 

23.293.  With    regard    to    the    acquisition    of     tlie 
minerals,    I  take   it   that   you   do    not    question    the 
legal    right   of   those   who   are  in    possession    of    the 
minerals    at    the    present    time? — I    am    not     well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  which  govern  these  things, 
but  1  believe  there  is  an  English  law  under  which  a 
man   legally   possesses  a  thing   after   so   many   years' 
possession. 

23.294.  But  I  understand  you  are  not  here  seriously 
to  suggest  that  they  have  not  a  good  legal  title  to 
their  property? — Really  judging  from  what  was  laid 
before  you  by  representatives  of  the  royalty  owners, 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  produce  their  legal 
deeds. 

23.,295.  I  'take  it  that  your  view  on  this  point  is 
that  you  do  not  think  they  have  a  moral  right  to 
their  property? — That~is  quite  so. 

23.296.  Does  that  not  carry   us  a  long   way   if  we 
have  to  begin  to  consider  moral  issues? — It  is  really 
carrying  us  where  we  ought  always  to  be. 

23.297.  But   is   there   not    a    difference   practically 
between  all  the  individuals  making  up  the  community 
as  to  what  is  a  true  moral  standard  ? — Do  you  suggest 
that  moral  considerations  do  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  colliery  companies  now? 

23.298.  I   do   not  say  that,   but  what  I  ask  you   is 
this :     Is    there    not    a  very  different  view  existing 
between  individuals  as  to  what  is  morally  right  and 
what  is  morally  wrong? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between    you  and  me. 

23.299.  Therefore  your  view  as  to  what  is  morally 
right  may  be  different  from  mine? — Quite. 

23.300.  Would  that  not  carry  us  a  very  long   way 
in    regard    to   questions   of  property? — I    think  after 
all  that  there  are  national  standards  of  morality  and 
common   grounds   upon  which   everyone   agrees — even 
you  and  I. 

23.301.  I  suppose  you  have  some  things  that  belong 
to  yourself,  or  you  th'nk  they  belong  to  yourself? — 
Not  much. 

23.302.  It  does  not  mattev   whether  it   is  much   or 
little.     The  point  is  this:  With  varying  views  existing 
with  regard  to 'rights  of  property,  might  you  not  be 
assailed   in  respect   of   the   particular     property    you 
possessed  on  the  ground  that  you  had  no  moral  right 
to  it? — By  some  orank  I  might,  but  by  the  general 
conception  I  do  not  think  I  would  be. 

23.303.  Are  you  rather  wanting  us  to  assume  that 
it  may  be  the  view  of  a  crank  that  those  who  are  in 
legal  right  of  their  minerals  have  not  a  moral  right 
to  them  at  the  same  time? — I  think  the  revelations 
made  before  this  Commission  have  given  the  general 
conception   that   these   royalties   are   held    immorally. 

23.304.  But,   assuming  your  principle  was  adopted, 
would  it  not  amount  to  this,  that  no  man  would  be 
really  sure  that   he   could   call   anything   his  own? — 
I  think  that  which  can  be  said  to  be  a  man's  own  is 
his  life,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  hesitation  in  con- 
scripting that  or  confiscating  that  for  the  benefit  of 
the   nation   during  the  last   five  years. 

23.305.  But  you  would  not  like  any  man  upon  your 
principle  to   come   along   and  say,    "  I  do   not   admit 
that  the  clothes  you  are  wearing  are  your  own  or  the 
watch   which   you   have  "? — Most   decidedly   not. 

23.306.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle? — I  do 
not  think  even  you  will  contend  that  there  is  not. 
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L':l,;t07.  Is  there  any  dill'civnce  in  principle  P  —  Most 

ciileJIy    there   i.s  :    Sunn-  .me  made  tile  watch,   and 


-  our  put  labour  into  it;  some  one  did  something 
In  create  my  watch.  I  won,  lei  who  lias  done  any- 
tlu:  ate  tlui  minerals. 

;1~.    If  ii  man   l>ouj;ht   a   house  ami   paid  so  much 
^    tor  it,   and   thought  it  was  his  own,  .son  .....  m< 
10  along  and  any,   "  On  moral  grounds  yon 
9   to  make  tlm   money   in   tlio  way  you 
m.  uli'  it  to  purchase  that  house  "P  —  I  think  somebody 
might,   but   that  is  not  a  general  conception. 

•J:i..'tii!>.   Would  not  that  really  raise  the  whole  issuu 
uliirh  is  raised  ln-re?  —  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
23.310.    I  suggest  it  would?  —  I  suggest  it  will  not. 
L'.'i.MII.   Now,   I    want   to   take   you   to   tho   sort   of 
underlying    principle  on    which   you    seem   to   base   a 
deal    of   your   views.     You   seem   to   think   that 
the    prewar    system    of   ownership    and    management 
!iad  because  it  rested  on  a  selfish  basis?  —  It  was 
not    as  good  as  it  might  have  been.  • 

I'.'!.:!!..   I    take   it  that   what  you   suggest   is   that, 
because    it   rested  on   a  selfish   basis,   being  the  basis 
of   competition    and   struggle,    as   you    express    it   in 
I'i'icis,  it  was  morally  wrong?  —  Yes,  I  said  that 
it  led  to  moral  wrongs.  ^ 

23.313.  1  think  you  indicated  that  it  was  morally 
wrong?  —  Oh,   yes. 

23.314.  Now,    take   our   school    competitive   system 
which  skives  awards  for  merit:  Is  that  morally  wrong? 

ur    as   it   would   lead   to  dishonesty,    it   would 
he    wrong. 

23.315.  But,   in  itself,   it  is  not  wrong?  —  No. 

23.316.  You   merely   have  to   judge   by   the   results 
whether    it    is    morally    right    or    morally    wrong?  — 
I  think  the  best  judgment  you  can  apply  to  anything 
vs  by  results. 

23.317.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  applied   to 
our  university  system  in  giving  awards  as  the  result 
of    merit?  —  I    would    not    say    there   is    any    parallel 
between   that   and   competition   in   trade. 

2.1,318.  You   are   not  objecting  to   the   competitive 
ayse!!!?  —  Not   in   that  sense. 

23.319.  Do  you  agree  that  the  competitive  system 
may  bring  out  the  very  best  that  is  in  an  individual? 
—  And  it  may  bring  the  very  worst  out. 

23.320.  That  is  a  question  of  result,   but  does  not 
attack    the    competitive    principle    in    itself?  —  I    was 
.-•peaking  of  the  competitive  principle  in  trade,   and 
that    is    where    it    brings   out   the    worst. 

23.321.  You  mean  you  are  merely  judging  by  what 
you   consider   bad   results?  —  Yes. 

23.322.  But   would   you    not    agree   that   the   com- 
petitive system,   either  in  schools  or  universities,   or 
other   walks  of   life,    is   calculated   to   bring   out   the 
best  that  is  in  people?  —  I  think  it  does  help,   but  1 
do  not  see  any  parallel  at  all  between  the  two  things. 

23.323.  Surely  there  is  a  parallel   in  this  respect, 
that    what  >you    want   to   provide   in   order   to   bring 
out  the  best  in  people  is  a  real  incentive  —  you  must 
give  them  something  to  work  for,  must  you  not?  —  Yes. 

-3,324.  And  you  must  give  them  something  surely 
in  the  direction  of  reward?  —  I  think  so. 

23.325.  Taking    individuals    as    we    know    them?  — 
Yes.     Might  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  higher  reward 
than   merely  personal  gain? 

23.326.  I  am  not  quarrelling   with  that  view,  but 
I   think   we  have  to  deal   with   the   run  of  mankind 
i-    wo   find   them   from   day  to   day?  —  Yes.     We  are 
Improving,  and   that  is  why  we  propose  nationalisa- 

23.327.  Take     the     Miners'     Federation     of    Great 
Britain:    Does  it  or  does  it  not,  act  for  a  particular 
class  of  the  community?  —  For  the  miners. 

3.32-v    It  looks   after  the   interests  of  the   miners 
by  themselves.     Would  you   say   because  it  did  so  it 
was   a    selfish    combination?—!    would    say    that    the 
Miners'  Federation,  while  looking  after  the  interests 
f  the   miners,   always   has   in   view   the  interests  of 

23.329.  Does  it   primarily   look   after  the   interests 
of  the  miners?  —  That  is  its  primary  purpose. 

28.330.  Therefore  it  is  selfish  in  its  aim?  _  No. 
5,331.  Is  it  not  morally  wrong  because  it  is  selfish? 

nin   asking  you  on  your  own  leading  principles?  _ 
think  you    are   giving   an    interpretation  to  those 
that  they  will  not  honestly  bear. 


23,331'.  I,  t|lu  Minor*'  Federation  a  party  to  tho 
Triple  Labour  Allnim-.)? — Yc». 

2;i,.'i3.t.    DIIOH  thut  Triple   Labour   Allian.,    look  after 

UM  interests  of  particular  classes  P— It  doe*. 

2:i,.'l''U.   I,   ii.  u ,,i  p   l(s   .,,,„   ,,,   doing  no? — 

iNo»  ''  i    the  Interest*  <>i  oilier*. 

2;i,.'l:i.V     Whcro      is      (he     <<viilelicn     thllt     It 

May  I  give  you  an  insi 

The  inin-r-.  could  have  always  doman.lcd  anything 
they  cared  to  ilemund  during  tho  war,  but  they  did 
not  do  it. 

23,. TIG.  Do  you  think  thnt  is  a  parallel  case?  Do 
you  think  that  is  looking  after  the  interests  of  tho 
community  in  a  real  sense?— I  think  they  refrained 
from  doing  that  because  they  valued  the  interest*  of 
the  community. 

2:1,337.  Do  you  not  think  they  went  as  far  as  th«y 
could  go  without  really  seriously  injuring  the  nation? 
—Without  injuring  tho  nation,  yes. 

23.338.  When    you    came    to    consider    your    most 
recent  demalfds  for  wages  and   hours,   did  you  con- 
sider  tho   interests  of  tho  general  community?— We 
did. 

23.339.  Do   you   suggest   that   these  demands   took 
into  account  the  interests  of  other  people?    I  put  it 
to  you  as  a  man?— I  put  it  to  you  as  a  man   that 
they  did  most  decidedly. 

23.340.  Did   you   know  the   industry,   or  the  other 

industries,  could  carry  what  you  were  demanding? 

We  believed  that  they  could. 

23.341.  You  believed  that  they  could?— Yes;  and  I 
question  that  there  will  be  a  heavier  burden  to  bear. 

23.342.  What  enquiry  did  you  make  into  that  posi- 
tion  before  you  made  the  demands? — We  considered 
the   general    situation    and    especially    the    enormous 
profits   made   by   the   private   owners  of   the  big   in- 
dustries in  this  country. 

23.343.  And   yet   you   knew,    I   understand,   at  the 
time  you  made  the  demand  upon  the  mining  industry, 
that  the  coalowners  were  not  making  the  profits  ?- 
We   knew    perfectly   well    the    industry    was   making 
enormous  profits. 

23.344.  But     the     Government     was     eettine     the 
money?— That  did  not  affect  us. 

23.345.  And  that  the  money  was  being  used  to  carry 
on  the  war?— I  take  it  the  Government  was  getting 
the  money  for  the  good  of  the  community,   and  the 
community  is  now  in  question. 

23.346.  I  suggest  to  you  when  you  made  these  flfe- 
mands  you  were  not  taking  into  account  the  interests 
of   the   community    in   the   sense   in   your    precis?— I 
cannot  help  your  suggestion,  Sir  Adam.     I  can  only 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  true. 

23.347.  Now   I  want  to   ask  you   this.     In   connec- 
tion with  your  scheme  the  Miners'  Federation  have  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  scheme  of   joint  con- 
trol.    Is  that  not  so? — Hold  an  important  place? 

23.348.  Yes?— Yes,   I  think  so;   that  is  obvious.   I 
think. 

23.349.  Do  you  suggest  that  all  these  Councils  will 
not  act  tinder  the  pressure  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain,  taking  things  as  they  are  and  looV- 
mg  the  situation   in  the  face?— They  will  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  community  much  more  than. under 
the  present  system. 

23.350.  What  organisation  will  stand  behind  them? 
Will  it  not  be  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great    Bri- 
tain?—The   Miners'   Federation  of  Great   Britain,  of 
course. 

23.351.  Does  yoi'v  Federation   meet   at   recular   in- 
tervals'—It  does. 

23.352.  Does   it   define   the   policy    which    is    to   be 
carried  out  in  every  mining  district  in  tile  country? 
— No,  it  does  not. 

23.353.  Does    it    not   decide   the    broad    issues    that 
you  are  agreed  upon?— During  this  war  it  has. 

23.354.  Did  it  not  do  so  before  the  war? — No. 

23.355.  Did  you   not   pass   resolutions   in   favour  of 

certain  policies  in  connection  with  your  Federation? 

We  passed   a  resolution   in   order  to  try  to   unify  au 
far  as  possible  the  policies,  but  we  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded. 

23.356.  Did    that   policy    not  condescend  on    wages 
and  hours? — During  the  war  it  has. 

23.357.  And   before  the  war,  too,   I  suggest? — No. 
i  suggesf   to  you  that  you  know  that  Scotland  had 
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its  own  method  of  regulation  of  wages;  the  English 
Conciliation  Board  had ;  Northumberland  and  Durham 
had;  and  Wales  had.  They  were  all  separate  systems. 

23.358.  Were  you  not  in  the  meantime  passing  re- 
solutions in  favour  of  a  common  standard  of  wages? 
— I  have  said  we  were  endeavouring  to  unify  these 
things.     We  have  not  yet  succeeded,  but  we  hope  to 
do  so. 

23.359.  Is  that  not  another  way  of  saying  you  were 
defining  a  policy  for  the  whole  country? — Just  as  the 
Mining  Council  will  define  the  policy  for  the  whole 
country. 

23.360.  When  the  miners  are  nationalised,  will  the 
Miners'  Federation  meet  as  before? — I  suppose  so. 

23.361.  And  it  will  continue  to  advocate  its  policy 
in  relation  to  the  whole  country? — Yes. 

23.362.  And   I   take   it  the  delegates  so   appointed 
upon  the  various  councils  will  be  there  to  carry  out  its 
policy? — The  delegates,   as  you  call  them,   but  which 
I   do   not — the   members   that   they    appoint   will    be 
there   at    all    times   under   all    circumstances,    either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  to  do  their   best  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation. 

23.363.  I  know  that  is  your  view? — Well,  I  cannot 
express  anything  else. 

23.364.  What    I    want   to    know    is    this:     Do    you 
seriously  suggest  that,  under  a  system  like  that,  with 
the  Miners'  Federation  as  the  strong  body  in  the  back- 
ground,  it  will   be  possible  to  secure  what  you  call 
industrial  stability  ? — I  suggest  that  you  are  assuming 
the  two  sides  of  the  Commission  always  to  be  at  war 
with  each  other. 

23.365.  Well,   I  assume  this,    ar,"J  I  want  to  point 
this  out   to  you :    Do  you   see  any  possibility    under 
nationalisation,    with   the    Miners'    Federation   exist- 
ing  as  I   have   suggested  and   allied   to  the   Labour 
Triple  Alliance,  of    having    any   identity   of    aim? — 
After  all,  the  organisation  between  the  other  five   is 
stronger  even  than  the  Triple  Alliance — that  of  the 
nation  itself. 

23.366.  Will  it  not  be  natural  that  you  should  be 
laying  emphasis  upon  wage  questions,   and  that  the 
miners  will  doubtless  be  doing  that? — And  the  other 
side  will  be  watching  the  other  interests,  so  that  you 
will  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  in  any  case. 

23.367.  Do   you  really  think    that    is   how    it    will 
work  out? — I  do. 

23.368.  The     other     side     will     be     interested     in 
balancing    the   accounts   from    a    financial    point    of 
view,  whereas  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  will  have  a  greater  interest  in  pressing 
wages    and    other    similar    questions? — With    a    full 
knowledge  that  the  accounts  must  be  balanced. 

23.369.  Yes,  but  you  may  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
balancing  of  accounts  by  raising  the  price  of  coal? — 
To  the  injury  of  the  community,  and  that  is  where 
nationalisation   would    benefit    the    community    in    a 
way   it  does  not   benefit   under  private  ownership. 

23.370.  And   yet  with  the  right  to  raise  the  price 
of   coal   under  a   Government   monopoly   you   do   not 
propose   to   give  the   consumer  a    real    place  in   the 
Councils  of  control? — Because  there   are  already  ten 
and   the  Chairman,  who  is  there  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  community. 

23.371.  Yes;   but   I   suggest  that   in   the   situation 
you   have   a  very    important   factor    in    the   Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  being  in  the  background? 
— Just  as  the  other  side  always  has.  the  balance  in 
ite  favour  with  the  nation  behind  it  and  11  members, 
one  of  them  having,  probably,   a  casting  vote. 

23.372.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  do  not  give 
the  general  community  a  real  place  in  your  scheme. 
The    most    you   give    the    consumer    is    an    advisory 
relationship? — If  you   can  imagine  the  10  appointed 
by   His   Majesty,    with  the   Chairman,  as  having   no 
interest  in  the  community,  you  may  be  right,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  such  a  situation. 

23.373.  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  the  circumstances 
they  may  be  open  to  very  considerable  pressure? — I 
think  the  consumers  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  other  side. 

23.374.  No ;   I   mean   the  other   members  upon   the 
Mining   Council    will    be    open   to   very    considerable 
pressure    through    the   Miners'   Federation   of    Great 
Britain? — The  greatest  pressure  will   be  the   7/elfaro 
of  the  industry  and  the  irelfars  of  the  nation. 


23.375.  I  am  taking  you  on  your  leading  principles, 
one  of   which   is   that   we   are   anxious  to   secure  in- 
dustrial stability? — I   think  we  will  do  that. 

23.376.  I  think   the  factors   of  industrial   stability 
are  not  present? — I  suggest  they  will  be  present  in  a 
way  they  have  never  been  present  before. 

23.377.  And  yet  you  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 

fair-minded     to    give     the    consumer ? — Do     not 

suggest  that  I  am  not  fair-minded. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Sir,  really  Sir  Adam  is 
suggesting  that  the  witness  in  the  chair  is  not  suffi- 
ciently fair-minded  to  answer  a  question.  I  really 
must  protest  against  that.  The  trend  of  these 
questions  is  abominable. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  will  put  the  question  in 
another  way. 

Chairman:    Very   well. 

23.378.  Sir   Adam    Nimmo :    You    do    not    propose 
within   your   scheme    to    give   the    consumer    a    real 
place  in  the  control  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    He  says  he  does. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    No,  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
the  Government  which  represents  the  consumer,  which 
will  have  the  ultimate  control. 

Witness:  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to 
what  I  have  said  on  that. 

23.379.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    1  will  take  you  on  the 
point  suggested   by   Mr.    Sidney   Webb? — I   am  sorry 
if  you  fail  to  understand  ma. 

23.380.  No,   I  think   we  understand  each  other.     I 
will   take  you   on   this   further   point.     Is   there    any 
evidence,  either  in  the  past  or  at  the  present  time, 
that  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  have  any  special 
respect    for    Governments? — In    the    past    they    have 
not  had  much,  because  they  have  had  so  little  to  do 
with  Governments. 

23.381.  But  take  the  position  at  the  present  time. 
Do  you  think   that   there   is  any  evidence  that   they 
have  any  special  respect  for  Governments? — Respect 
by  the  trade  unionist  for  Governments  will  grow  just 
as   Governments   grow   to   represent   the   people. 

23.382.  Does  it  not  amount  to  this,  that  the  trade 
unions  of   the  country   are  quite   ready   just   now   to 
challenge   the    authority    of   the   Government    at   any 
time?     Is  not  that  so? — I  do  not  quite  follow   what 
you  mean. 

23.383.  Do    not    the    trade    unions   of   the    country 
(take   the    Miners'    Federation   of    Great   Britain,    or 
take  the  Labour  Party  generally  representing  an  in- 
dustry)   take    it    upon    themselves    to    challenge    the 
authority  of  the  Government,   if  they  think  it  suits 
them  to  do  so? — Will  you  instance  a  case? 

23.384.  Take    the    present    case    where    representa- 
tions had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of   troops    from    Russia,    or    the    withdrawal    of    con- 
scription.    Has  it  not  been  suggested,  and  more  than 
suggested,    to    the   Government   that    they    ought   to 
take    immediate    action    in    that    direction? — That    is 
not   challenging  the   Government. 

23.385.  I    am   going    on    to    ask    you    the    further 
question :    Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  that  connection 
it   has   been    suggested   that   you    would    adopt    what 
are   called   industrial    means   to   secure   your   aims? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Sir,  may  I  ask  whether 
that  question  is  in  order?  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  is 
asking  whether  a  trade  union  has  requested  the 
Government  to  withdraw  troops  from  Russia.  May 
I  ask  whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with  nation- 
alisation ? 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  I  submit  that  it  has.  The 
point  that  I  am  seeking  to  get  out  is  that  you  get 
industrial  combinations  which  are  challenging  the 
Government. 

Mr.   Sidney  Webb:    Under  the   present  system. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  am  putting  it  that  that  is 
what  is  being  done. 

Chairman :  I  think  it  is  getting  a  little  far  from 
the  subject,  but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Straker  wants 
to  answer  the  question.  What  do  you  want  to  say? 
— I  only  want  to  say  that  any  Government  that 
institutes  a  principle  or  a  policy  that  affects  the 
whole  life  and  well-being  of  the  people,  without 
that  having  been  before  the  people — nay,  more  than 
that:  the  Government  having  promised  that  they 
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W1,,,ld  n,.t  introduce  it,  tlu'ii  I  say  any  action  would 
be  mornlly  ugla  to  upsol  that  Government,  and 
tl,;,|,  apl'li''*  I"  conscription. 

28886    Ni>    .'I''""'    .Vnniii'i:     I   take     it     that    that 

.     ',  iu    other   words,   thai    >.   your     v,,w 

,1,11-x  H,th   the  Government'*  view,  you   pi-pose  to 

,.,„•„,,,,    your    own    view?-We    propose    to    upset    the 

,;,.,, Turnout  for  the  reasoiifl  I  have  given. 

,  u  the  situation  going  to  be  any  different 
IB  that  respect  under  nationalisation  P-Quite,  because 
,;,„!,.,  the  system  that  we  propose  to  establish,  of  a 
1>:lt,,,nal  council,  a  district  council  and  pit  councils, 
,,  position  such  as  lias  now  arisen  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  can  never  arise. 

"•«  '*88  I  think  you  answered  me  yesterday  that  you 
proposed  to  reserve  the  right  to  strike  under  a 
Jcheme  of  nationalisationP-Yes,  the  miners  reserve 

,  ight  to  strike. 

•>;i  :5S9.  So  that,  if  your  view,  even  under  nation- 
•liiation,  differed,  from  the  view  of  the  Government, 
sou  might  propose  to  try  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
Government  by  striking?— That  is  so. 

23  390  Is  that  not  really  the  crux  of  the  whole 
fliinn  that  is  presented  to  us?— While  I  agree  that 
that  right  must  be  preserved  by  the  miners,  I  think 
the  need  to  use  that  power  would  be  tremendously 
reduced  under  the  system  that  we  now  propose 

23.391.  Do  you   think  that  there   is  any  evidence 
from   past   experience   that  that  is  likely  to   be  the 

.,,? Whenever  men  understand  and  feel  responsi- 
bility there  is  less  likelihood  that  they  will  do  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  that  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

23.392.  You    are    suggesting    m    your    pricis    that 
there  is  going  to  be  such  a  reformation  in  the  whole 
outlook   and  spirit  of   the  men  that  differences  will 
not  arise? — I  did  not  say  that. 

23.393.  May  I  put  this  to  you:    Your  view  of  the 
future    being    such    as    it    is    under    nationalisation, 
would  it  not  be  a  fair  test  of  your  belief   in  that, 

*that  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  disbanded? — I  am  sure  it  would  not. 

Mi-.  Sidney  Webb:  Is  that  seriously  suggested  by 
the  Mincowners'  Association? 

23.394.  Sir   Adam    Nimmo:    You   seem    to   have  a 
very  strong  objection  to  having  your  wages  regulated 
under    the     proposals    of     the    National     Industrial 
Council :    I  mean  as  far  as  a  minimum  wage  is  con- 
cerned.    Do  you  think   that,   with   regard  to  wages, 
the  mining   industry  can  hope  to  stand  by  itself? — . 
I  think  they  will  give  full  consideration  to  the  whole 
circumstances  of  other  industries. 

23.395.  Is  that  not  really  avoiding  an  answer  to  my 
question? — I  do  not  think  so. 

23.396.  Can    you    expect    to    fix    a    minimum    wage 
in  the  mining  industry  which  is  out  of  relationship 
to  the  minimum  wages  in  other  industries? — I  do  not 
think  it  will  be. 

23.397.  Why  then  should  you  object  to  adopt  the 
proposals  of  the  National  Industrial  Council  for  ad- 
justing the   minimum   wage? — I   think   the   National 
Industrial    Council,    if    we   have    to    discuss   that,    is 
merely   for   the   purpose  of   patching  up   the  present 
conditions  of  things  while  we  are  here  for  the  nation- 
alisation  of   mines. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  The  National  Industrial  Council 
has  never  proposed  that  there  should  be  any  minimum 
wage  for  any  trade.  The  whole  of  your  question  is 
proceeding  on  a  mistaken  assumption.  There  has 
never  been  any  suggestion  that  the  wages  should  be 
settled  by  the  National  Industrial  Council. 

yir  Adam  Nimmo:  I  have  never  suggested  that. 
I  used  the  word  "  propose  "  advisedly.  What  I  sug- 
gest is  this,  that  the  National  Industrial  Council 
proposes  a  minimum  wage  for  all  the  industries. 

Mr.  .S'ii/nr;/  Wrbb:  Pardon  me,  that  is  a  mistake. 
The  National  Industrial  Council  has  never  proposed 
that.  The  only  person  who  proposed  that  was  Lord 
Gainford.  and  he  was  making  that  proposition  on  a 
mistaken  coneoption  of  the  whole  intentions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Industrial  Council. 

Sir  A /In  in   yinimn:    I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Siihiftj  Webb:  'Apparently  Lord  Gainford  did 
not  even  suggest  it. 


Nir    AcUim    Nimmo:   Let    ui    come    back    to    tb« 

|,iii«-ipli>  which  lion  at  the  back  of  it,  which  in  thu : 
Have  you  !H,|,.  s  that  in  the  long  run  tho  wnges  can 
bo  adjusted  disproportionately  to  the  *»gf»  which 
arc  adjusted  m  oilier  iii(ln.-.irie>r  I  d..  m.t  think 
that  they  will  over  be  disproportionate  to  others, 
considering  all  the  circumstance*  and  requirements 
of  tho  miner's  l.fe. 

23,398.  1  think  wo  would  agree  with  each  other, 
that  it  may  be  neoe&sary  to  differentiate  to  some 
extent  in  connection  with  the  special  conditions  of 
mining.  Would  it  not  in  the  long  run  work  out 
in  this  way,  that  as  far  as  the  minimum  wage  in 
mining  ia  concerned  it  will  have  to  be  correlated  to 
the  minimum  wage  in  other  industriefc?- 
know  what  the  minimum  wage  in  other  industries 
would  be. 

-  23,399.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  it  is  of 
tho  greatest  consequence  in  these  other  industries 
as  to  what  the  minimum  wage  in  the  mining  industry 
is?  The  wages  depend  on  the  price  of  coal 
to  some  extent?— But  even  the  community  has  no 
right  to  secure  its  coal  at  a  price  whi«h  does  not 
properly  remunerate  the  men  who  get  it. 

23.400.  1    am    not  suggesting   that.      The    point    I 
am  on  is  this :   When  you  are  dealing  with  the  wages 
in   a   mining    industry,    you    are   required    to   adjust 
these  to  the   needs  of  other   industries?— I   have  al- 
ready said  that  repeatedly. 

23.401.  I   suppose  you   intend  that  tho  milling   -n- 
dustry  should  pay  its  way?— Most  decidedly. 

33.402.  You  do  not  intend,  do  you,  unoer  national- 
isation that  it  should  be  a  subsidised  industry  ?- 

is  only   putting  the  same  question   in   another  way. 

23.403.  I  know,  but  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  that 
we  agree  on  that  point,   that   the   industry   must  be 
self-supporting?— Yes:   I  think  I  have  aus-vered  th'jt. 

23.404.  And  that  wages  must  be  adjiu-.ted  to  bring 
that    about.      Do    you    not    anticipate    that    under 
nationalisation     the     nat/ion.     may     take     more    out 
of  the  industry  in  one  way  and  another?  Let  us  take 
:i  period  of  good  times  as  against  a  period  of  depres- 
s'on :     would   you    agree  that    in   a   period   of    good 
times  the  nation   would   be  entitled  to  receive  more 
from  the  industry  than  in  a  period  of  bad  times?- 

I  think  there  probably  would  still  be  fluctuation'  in 
the  trade,  but  nothing  like  what  has  beeu  the  case. 
23,405.  That  is  not  my  point:  I  merely  want  to 
get  at  this  principle,  that,  assuming  that  the  nation 
lias  to  make  provisions  for  all  the  necessary  develop- 
ments in  the  industry,  would  you  agree  with  me  that 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  State  should,  in  a  good 
time,  take  more  money  to  itself  from  the  industry 
t3  make  such  necessary  provision  than  in  a  bad 
time? I  have  not  suggested  that  under  all  circum- 
stances there  must  be  an  even  balance  between  cos>t 
and  selling  price. 

23.406.  Then    do   you    see    any    difference,    if    you 
accept  that  principle,  between   the   nation's   position 
at  that  point  and  the  position  of  the  owners  under 
the  scheme  that  they  suggest  to  you?— Under  nation- 
alisation,  all  accruing,  even  in  that  sense,   from  the 
industry  would  go  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
whereas  at  the  present  time  it  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  a  few  colliery  owners. 

23.407.  You  would    agree    that    in    the    good    tune 
that  I   am  referring  to  the  nation  should  get   more 
out  of   the  industry  than   in   a   bad   time?— I   think 
the  Mining  Council  would  decide  that  from   time  to 
time.     I   am  going  to  assume  that  they  would  have 
just  as  much  intelligence  in  conducting  the  trade  as 
tho   present   colliery   owners. 

23.408.  Do  the  colliery  owners  really  suggest  any- 
thing different  in  principle  from  that;  do  they  not 
propose  to  rest  your  wages  upon  the  actual  financial 
ability    of  the    industry    from  time    to   time? — I    do 
not    want    to    be    pressed    as    to   what    they   do    lest 
I  may  be  considered  not  to  be  fair,  but  the  way  in 
which  they,  say  at  the  present  time,   are  exploiting 
things  is  not,  to  my  mind,  creditable  to  them. 

23.409.  If  I  may  say  so,   I  do  not  think   it  could 
be    said    that   tho    coal    owners   are    exploiting    the 
community   at  the   present   time.     The   point   I    was 
putting  <to  you  was  this :  The  owners  have  suggested 
resting  the  wages  of  the  men  upon  the  actual  finan- 
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cial  ability  of  the  industry.  Can  you  ever  put  your 
position  further  than  that  at  the  best?— I  have  said 
wages  ought  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  industry. 

23  410.  I   think  we   agree   about   that.     As   far   as 
the  minimum   wage  is  concerned,  but  starting   Iron) 
that    standpoint,    the    suggestion    is    that    the 
measure    of    the    financial    ability    of   the    industry 
should  thereafter  be  taken  into  account,  and  that 
should   bo   divided    as   agreed    upon.     Can   you    ever 
get    your     position     any     higher     than     that?- 
Mining  Council,  in  considering  prices  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  trade,  would  also  consider  the  wages  to 
DO  paid.     I  do  not  imagine  that  they  could  leave  any 
factor  out. 

23.411.  You  are  not  really  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion'that  I  am  raising  with  you,  but  we  will  leave  it 
at  that.     I  want  to  ask  you  now,  on  the  question  of 
production,  one  or  two  questions :  You  say  that  under 
nationalisation  you  would  get  a  larger  production  at 
a  lower  cost.     You   indicated  yesterday,    in   reply   to 
the  question  that  was  put  to  you,  that  you  thought 
that  the  reason  for  the  reduced  output  at  the  present 
time    was    due   to    overcrowding    in    the    pits? — And 
strikes  and  stoppages. 

23.412.  Take    the     question    of    overcrowding,     on 
which  you  laid  some  emphasis  :     Do  you  really  suggest 
that  that  has  any  serious  effect  at  the  present  time  in 
reducing  output?— I  should  think,  if  you  asked  any 
colliery  manager,  he  would  tell  you  so. 

23.413.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases?— Yes,  I  do. 

23.414.  Do    you    say    that    they    are    having    any 
material  effect?— Most  decidedly. 

23.415.  Would  you  say  that  that  applied  all  over 
the  country?— I  assumed  that  as  a  practical  man,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  as  a  practical  mining 
engineer  that  if  you  overcrowd  your  pit  you  are  not 
going  to  get  the  same  produce  per  person  employed. 

23.416.  That  may  be  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but 
what  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  in  your  view  at  the 
present  time  it  is  a  material  consideration  at  all  ? — I 
know  pits  where  the  meu  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
increase  the  number  in  each  working  place  so  as  to 
give  a  share  to  their  unemployed  brethren  returning 
from  the  army. 

23.417.  Are  these  exceptional  cases?— No,   I  think 
they  are  general. 

23.418.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:   I  did  not  quite  catch 
your  answer.     You  said  you  knew  of  cases  where  the 
men  had  voluntarily  decided  on  something. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Do  you  mind  repeating  the 
circumstances? — They  voluntarily  agreed  that  the 
number  working  in  one  place  should  be  increased  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  men  returning  from  the 
army. 

23.419.  That    reduces   the   output? — Yes.    that    re- 
duces the  output. 

23.420.  Sir   Adam   Nimmo:  Does   that   answer   the 
question? 

Chairman :  It  is  not  for  him  to  say  .whether  it 
answers  the  question.  It  is  for  us  to  say. 

23.421.  Sir  Adam   ~Nimmo:    Would  that   affect  the 
total  output  of  the  country? — If  that  prevails,  as  I 
think  it  does,  all  over  the  country,  that  men  are  being 
crowded  into  the  mines,  probably  to  a  .greater  extent 
than  even  in  Northumberland,  because  I  believe  there 
are  fewer  introductions  into  the  mines  of  Northum- 
berland during  the  war  than  in  other  districts. 

23.422.  Could  you  give  other  cases,  because  I  think 
the  matter  is  of  some  importance? — I  could  give  you 
another  case  in  Northumberland. 

23.423.  Chairman :   Are  you  able  to  come  back  here 
towards  the  end  of  next  week,  because  we  have  seven 
or    eight    gentlemen   whose   evidence   must    be   taken 
to-day,    who   have   to   return   to   business,    and   I    am 
afraid    we   have    not  the   time   to    occupy    with    you 
much    longer.     Sir    Adam    Nimmo    has    been    cross- 
examining    yon    for    2J    hours? — Yes,    I   could    come' 
back. 

Kir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  want  to  deal  with  this  point 
further,  because  I  think  if  you  are  to  base  anything 
upon  this  point,  we  ought  to  have  evidence  in  detail 
with  regard  to  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  That  is  an  observation  Tfc 
is  not  a  question. 


23.424.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    Are  you  suggesting  to 
me,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  output,  that  the 
overcrowding  of  pite  is  general? — I  think  it  is,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.     That  is  a  complaint. 

23.425.  Would  you   be    surprised    if     others     come 
forward  and  say  itris  nothing  of  the  sort? — If  any 
colliery  owner  were  to   say   that,    then   I   would   say, 
You  are  not  carrying  out  your  pledge  to  re-employ 
your  men  when  they  came  back  from  the  war. 

23.426.  On  the  question  of  production,  I  think  you 
indicated  yesterday  that  you  had  no  desire  to  bring 
about    any  combination     against    the     general     com- 
munity:   is  that  so? — I  said,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
combine  with  the  colliery  owners  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  community. 

23.427.  Nor  with  anybody,  but  the  colliery  owners 
were  in  question  then. 

23.428.  Would  you    say   that   at   any    time   in   the 
history  of  the  country,  the  motive  for  producing  out- 
put could  be  greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time? — 
Do  you  imply  that  the  motive  is  selfish  gain? 

23.429.  No,  I  understand  that  your  motive  was  tho 
interest  of  the  community?- — Yes. 

23.430.  Could   the  motive  to   serve  the   community 
ever  be  greater  than  it  is  now? — I  see  no  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  serve  the  community  at  the  present  time 
on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

23.431.  Should    not    the  motive    of   the    miners    be 
stronger    to    produce   coal    at    the    present    time? — 1 
think  they  have  had  due  regard  to  the  interests  nf 
the  community. 

23.432.  And   yet   the  output  of   coal  all   over   the 
country  is  going  back? — For  the  reasons  that  I  have 
given. 

23.433.  I  notice  that  you  lay  considerable  stress  in 
your   precis   upon   this   idea   that   under   the   pre-war 
system   the    workmen    were   in    what    they   called     a 
servile   position :    do  you    really    seriously    put    that 
forward? — I  do. 

23.434.  Take  their   position   with   regard  to  wage% 
was  that  a  servile  position? — It   is   always   a  servile 
position   when    men    are    almost   entirely    under   the 
control  of  another. 

23.435.  Were  they  in  a  servile  position  with  regard 
to  the  handling  of  wages  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  the  Conciliation  Boards  of  the  country?     Were 
not  the  miners  on  an  equal  footing  on  the  Concilia- 
tion Board  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  wages? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

23.436.  Was  there  not  an  effort  made  in  connection 
with  all  disputes  committees  to  set  the  men  on  an 
equal  footing  to  discuss  the  various  difficulties  that 
arose  between  the  parties? — That  is  so. 

23.437.  Do  you  suggest  in  these  circumstances  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  men  were  in  a  servile 
position? — I   say  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  say.     I 
can   see  no  other  when  all  their  energies  are  being 
directed   for   an   end   that   they   are   not   allowed1  to 
understand  and  are  being  directed  by  another. 

23.438.  But  a  very  strong  effort  was  made,  was  it 
not,   to  secure  principles  of   co-operation   in   the  iu- 
dustry  fpr  the  settlement  of  all  difficulties? — Miners 
have     from    time     to    time    endeavoured     to     force 
colliery   owners   into  that   position.      We  have  some- 
what succeeded. 

23.439.  Have  not  the  colliery  owners  shown  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  supply  co-operating  machinery 
to  settle  differences? — Just   as   they  have   been   com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

23.440.  Sir    Leo    Chiozza    Money:     Something    has 
been  said  with  regard  to  a  fall  in  output.     Do  you 
not  attribute  something  of  the  recent  fall  in  output 
to  labour  troubles? — Yes,  I  have  already  said  that. 

23.441.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  quite 
serious  losses  of  output,    for   example,   in  the  South 
Wales  districts  because  of   such  stoppages? — I   think 
that  has  been  more  marked  in  South  Wales  than  else- 
where. 

23.442.  (To  Mr.  Winstone.)     Was  there  a  stoppage 
in  Monmouthshire  recently? — Yes. 

23.443.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  the  nature  of  that 
stoppage? — The  stoppage  took  placo  at  the  Risca  Col- 
liery in  Monmouthshire  where   15,000  men  were  idle 
for  several  days  owing  to  a  danger  arising  from  gas, 
a  shortage  of  timber,  and  the  dukie  rope  cutting  into 
the  timber  and  cutting  through  the  rails. 
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23,4 '4.  That  is  what  wo  would  call  a  safety  strike? 

L';i.  I  r>.  That   caused   a  stoppage  P — Yes.     Then   at 

tin*   I'.eilu  ,i.s  Mine  the-  men  arc  out  to-day  because  of 
(y  stoppage.     Tho  owners  dwlinod  to  stall   the 
place,  null  ill.'  in. -n  were  fearing  that  a  crush  \ 
place,  and  so  they  stopped. 

16.  i  To    Mr.    Straker.)     Are  you    aware   that 
I  h,n    ;nv   well-authenticated   reports  that  there  is  :i 
fall  in  output  in  Germany  at  the  present 
—  I  have  not  seen  those  reports. 
L'.'l,  1 17.  Are  you  aware  that  our  chief  competitor  in 
.il  export  trade  in  the  past  has  been  Germany? 
niiite,  especially  in  the  French  market. 
L'.t,l!>.   Is   it  not  the  fact  that  our  chief   exports 

mado  to  European  markets? — That  is  so. 
:!:).  1 1!(.   Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  although  wo  did  not 
11  to   the   late   war   with   commercial   objects,   tho 
i    of  the  war   is  to  put  Germany  out  of  active; 
m  for  at  least  a  number  of  years? — I  think 
some  of  our  Allies  are  finding  the  result  now  of 
iiauy  iH'ing  out  of  competition. 

not  the  fact  also  that  Germany  will 
ha\e,   as  part  of  the  reparation  she  is  to  make,  to 
up  coal  exports  which  she  could  otherwise  make? 
-Yes. 

23,451.  To  make  reparation  to  Belgium,  to  Franco, 
and  Italy? — If  they  take  the  coalfields  from  her,  as 
proposed,  that  will  happen. 

23. 152.  In  other  words,  in  respect  of  the  main  coin- 
inn  which  we  had  in  the  coal  export  trade  in  the 
it  is  pretty  clear,  is  it  not,  that  that  competi- 
tion will  be  greatly  decreased  during  the  next  decade? 
I  ;im  not  sure  that  that  will  follow. 

23.453.  Let  us  have  your  opinion  quite  frankly  ?-- 
If  France  gets  these  valuable  coalfields,  then  we  get 

:ompetition   of   France   instead   of   that  of   Ger- 
many. 

23.454.  But  not  perhaps  as  a  coal  exporter.    France 
is  not  in   the  position  to  export  coal? — No,   but  she 
will   not  be   under  the  necessity  of  taking  so   much 
from   us. 

23.455.  Quite  so ;   but  on  the  other  hand   it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  Germany  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  compete? — Decidedly. 

23.456.  Generally  throughout  the  world,  I  ask  your 
opinion :   Is  it  not  the  fact  that  labour  everywhere  is 
demanding  better  conditions  of  life? — I  think  that  is 
especially  so  with  the  German  miners  at  the  present 
time.     I    believe   they   have   secured   conditions   they1 
never  had  before. 

-•!.1T>7.  Is  that  not  also  true  of  America? — That  is 
true  of  America. 

-i.l.'iS.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  put  something  to  you 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  coal  during  the 
war,  and  suggested  to  you  that  it  furnished  an  argu- 
ment against  nationalisation.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  war  conditions  were  so  extraordinarily  abnor- 
mal that  they  have  thrown  no  light  whatever  on  the 
nationalisation  of  coal  in  times  of  peace? — They  did 
show  the  necessity  of  restraining  colliery  owners  in 
the  prices  to  be  charged. 

23.  (59.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  coal  owners  went 
to  the  Coal  Controller  and  got  the  prices  put  up  in 
respect  of  certain  Admiralty  contracts  in  order  to 
get  more  money  out  of  the  Government,  that  is  to 
mt  of  the  community?  Has  not  that  been  proved 
in  evidence  before  this  Commission? — I  think  it  has, 
and  they  have  also  always  wanted  the  control  removed 
so  that  they  might  have  unlimited  power  of  charging 
whatever  prices  they  could  get. 

23,460.  It  comes  to  this,  that  whereas  the  pro- 
spective Mining  Council  is  charged  with  the  inten- 
tion of  "exploiting  the  nation  of  the  community,  'we 
know  already  that  the  coal  owners  have  exploited  the 
community  in  actual  fact. 

Kir    Arthur   Duckham :    Is   that    a~  question    or    a 

'foment? 

flir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  hope  I  am  not  too  closely 
following  the  model  of  questions  to  which  you,  Sir 
r,  did  not  object  just  now. 

Hir  Arflnir  DitckJiAm :  I  merely  want  to  know 
whether  it  was  your  opinion  or  whether  you  were 
asking  the  witness's  opinion. 


23,461.  Sir  L.  Chiotta  Monty:  1  will  try  to  pat  it 

M  form  of  n  question.  I  am  atr.ii'l  1  nin  an 
ini|i,-rfect  cross-examiner.  Is  it  (hi-  fact.  Unit,  in  your 
opinion,  tlin  Miggiwtod  ovila  of  I  ..  :ion,  witli 

'I    to    exploiting    tho    community,    bavn    alt 

.nder   the  present  system?-    In  a  way   tlm't 
will    never  oc-cur  under  nationalisation. 
iM.H'i'J.    Mavv  you  ever  seen  any  in<licati.in,  on   tip- 
' I  colliery  share  i IH  ner H,  thai   the\ •  ile-,ire  I  i  -I  ml\ 
the  interests  of  the  com mly?      1   him    not. 

23.463.  Have  you   ever   heard  of   colliery   director* 
.studying    the    interests   of    tho   community?-  I    have 

not, 

23.464.  Are  you   aware  that  a  very  large  number 
of    colliery   directors,    like   some   of    those    who    have 
appeared  in  evidence  before  us,  are  directors  of  many 
undertakings? — That    is   so,    including   firms  of   coal 
exporters. 

23.465.  Is  it   not  the  fact  that  this  proposed    Na- 
tionalisation of  Mines  and  .Minerals  Bill  seta  out  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  Bill  to  nationalise  mines  and  mine- 
rals, but  to  provide  for  tho  national  winning,  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  coal  and  other  minerals? — That  is 
so. 

23.466.  Is   not   English   employed    in   those    words, 
and  do  you  not  intend  that  English  to  be  effective, 
that  the    Ministry   of    Mines   is   to   study    the  com- 
munity?— That   is   its   purpose   as  distinct  from  the 
present  owners  of  mines. 

23.467.  If  it  is  suggested  that  those  words  are  not 
strong   enough,   are  you   willing   to  accept  any  form 
of  words,  however  stringent  in  their  expression  and 
severe  in  their  meaning,   to  impose  on   the  Minister 
of    Mines  the    welfare   of  the  nation   in    respect   cf 
coal  as  distinguished    from   the  welfare  of   the  coal- 
owners? — If  the  Bill   as  drafted  does  not  fully  state  . 
that,    the  miners   would   have   no   objection,    because 
that  is  the  purpose  they  have  in  view.     I   have   no 
objection  to  alterations  being  ma'de. 

23.468.  You    have   read   what    is    commonly   celled 
tho  iSankey  Report,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

23.469.  Have  you  specially  read  paragraphs  9  and 
15,    both  of  which  were  printed   in  heavy  type,  tho 
first  of  which,  I  think,  you  quoted  in  your  evidence, 
condemning    the    present   system    of    ownership    and 
working  upon  the  evidence  so  fa'r  heard? — That  is  so 

23.470.  And  the  second,  which,  in  language  which 
I  will  not  comment  on,   points  out  that  the  colliery 
worker  has  for  a  generation  been  educated  solely  and 
technically,  and   that  the  result   is  a  great  national 
asset,  and  why  not  use  it.     Has  your  attention  been 
directed  to  those  two  paragraphs? — Yes,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  them,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  colliery 
owner  in  the  past  has  not  been   utilising  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  workmen. 

23.471.  Were  those  paragraphs  very  fully  considered 
at  the  meeting  of  your  delegates  which  accepted  what 
is    called   the    Snnkey    Report?-  With    a    fairly 
knowledge,  I  think,  of  the  influences  at  work  when 
we  took  our   ballot  vote,   I   feel  absolutely  confident 
that  the  result  of  the  last  ballot  would  not  have  been 
in  favour  of  acceptance  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
two  paragraphs  that  you  have  read. 

23.472.  As   you    allowed  me   to   be   present  on   one 
of  those  occasions,  I  can  confirm  what  you  say;  but 
is  it  the  fact  that  the  miners  would  not  have  accepted 
the  award  as  to  hours  and  as  to  wages  if  those  para- 
graphs   9    and    15    had    not    appeared    in    what    is 
commonly  called  the  Sankey  Report? — What  is  para- 
graph 15? 

23.473.  Paragraph   15    is   the    one    that  refers  to 
enlisting    the    valuable    knowledge    of    the    colliery 
workers  in   the   direction  of  the  management  of  tho 
mines? — That    is  so.     That  really   points    out   a    new 
vista   of    sharing   in    control   and   responsibility   that 
they   have   never    had    before,    and    because  of   that 
responsibility    and    probability    in    the    future    they 
accepted  the  award. 

23.474.  Is  it  the  fact  that  speaker  after  speaker  at 
the  decisive  meeting  which  decided  to  enter  into  an 
honourable  obligation  with  His  Majesty's  Government, 
accentuated  and  called  attention  to  those  paragraphs, 
and    to    their    value    to    the    community   and    to    the 
miners? — And    to   the    districts    as    in    tho    National 
Conference  that  was  done. 
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23.475.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  His  Majesty's 
Government,  whether  they  were  right  or  whether  they 
were  wrong,  and  quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
case,  did  enter  into  those  honourable  obligations  with 
the  miners  of  the  country? — I  take  it  they  are  not 
going  to  go  hack  on  it. 

23.476.  Having  aeked  you  that,  may  I  direct  your 
attention  to  what  Lord  Gainford  said  in  his  evidence 
before   this   Commission?     Lord    Gainford,    speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Mining  Association,  and  knowing  of 
the   Sankey   Report   and   knowing   of  its   acceptance 
by   His   Majesty's    Government   as    an   obligation    of 
honour,   said:    "I  am  authorised  to   say,  on   behalf 
of  the  Mining  Association,  that  if  owners  are  not  to 
be  left  complete  executive  control,   they  will   decline 
to    accept  the   responsibility  of   carrying  on   the  in- 
dustry,  and,   though   they   regard   nationalisation   as 
disastrous  to  the  country,   they  feel  the/  would,   in 
such    event,    be    driven    to    the    only    alternative — 
nationalisation    on    fair    terms."      Have    you    read 
that  paragraph? — Yes,  I  have. 

23.477.  Do  you  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  Mining 
Association   of    Great    Britain,    having    rejected    the 
Sankey  Report   in    paragraphs  9   and   15,   so   far  as 
they  relate  to  joint  control  of  the  industry,  do  accept 
the  principle  of   nationalisation   in  that  paragraph, 
not  because  they  like  it,  but  because  they  feel  they 
are  driven  to  it? — Yes. 

23.478.  Even    if   this   were    not  so,   let  us   suppose 
that    the    Government    had     not    entered     into    an 
honourable  obligation;    do   you   think   that   educated 
men  would  consent  in  the  long  run  to  the  continuance 
of  a  position  in  which  their  means  of  livelihood  are 
owned  by  others? — That  is  the  cause  of  so  much  of 
the  unrest  at   the   present   time — that  the  means  of 
livelihood  are  in  the  hands  of  others. 

23.479.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  may  use  a  figurative 
expression,  that  the  miners  do  not  only  want  bread, 
they    want   something    more   than  that — is    that    not 
so? — I  think  I  have  stated  that  in  my  first  precis. 

23.480.  Do  you  not  think  that   the   million   miners 
who  carry  on  this  arduous  and  dangerous  occupation 
resent  the  suggestion  that  they  are  an  inferior  order 
of  beings  who  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  real  or 
effective    share  of    management? — Of    course   I  have 
resented    that     as    strongly     as     I     could     and     bo 
lespectful.     I    have   regretted   considerably   that   the 
whole    attitude   of   those   opposed    to    nationalisation 
seems   to  be  the  outcome  of  a   distrust  of   working 
men. 

23.481.  With  regard  to  the  alternative  scheme  of 
profit-sharing,   did   you   observe  that  Lord   Gainford 
in  his  evidence  claimed  a  larger  profit  than  Is.  2d. 
a  ton? — He  claimed  that  that  would  not  be  sufficient. 

23.482.  He   also  suggests  that    the    proposition    of 
the  mineowners,  if  we  may  take  it  at  the  value  put 
upon  it  by  themselves,  is  that  there  is  something  for 
the  miners  also  in  this  scheme  of  theirs  after  they 
have  got   more   profit? — After  the  miners  have  pro- 
duced  it  for  them. 

23.483.  Does  that  not  suggest  that  the  only  method 
of  getting  it  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  consumer?     If 
the  mineowner  is  to   get   more  profit   and   yet   ther; 
u  more  promised  to  the  miners,  is  it  not  rather  to 
suggest  that  they  are  to  league  themselves  together 
in   order  to  get  more  profit  out  of  the  consumer? — 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  said  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  miners  will  never  agree  to  a  scheme 
to  get  more  out  of  the  community. 

23.484.  Mr.   Slesser,  in  his  evidence,  very  properly 
said  in  the  terms  of  the  Bill  as  you  have  drafted  it, 
it,   is  possible  for  the  Mining  Council  to   take  over, 
for  example,    iron    and    steel   works   where  they   are 
associated   with    mines   in   one  undertaking.     Is  that 
so? — I  think  it  is.     It  gives  that  power. 

23.485.  You   have  a  disclaimer  clause  in  this  Bill? 
—That  is  so. 

23.486.  Is  it  your  intention,  if  it  is  your  view  that 
the  Mining  Council  shoould   not  take  over  iron   and 
steel    works,    that    the    disclaimer    clause    should    be 
exercised   not  to   take   them   over?— Of     course,     the 
Council  would  decide  for  itself;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
any   works   away   from   the   vicinity   of   the   mine    it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  take  over.     Of  course,  circum- 
stances may  alter  in  the  future  that  they  could  be 
taken  over,   but  so   far   as   I  can   see   at   present   it 
would  not  be  advisable. 


23.487.  Would   you    be   willing     to     accept,    as    an 
emendation  from  this  Bill,  a  specific  exclusion  of  iron 
and   steel    works   and    things   of    that   kind   that   are 
not  directly  associated  with  the  colliery  undertaking 
in   the   sense   that   coke   ovens    are?     Would    you    be 
willing  for  a  clause  to  be  put  in  the  Bill  specifically 
excluding  iron  and  steel,  for  example? — I  would  not 
be    willing    to    exclude    anything     closely     associated 
with  mines. 

23.488.  Would  you  be  willing  to  exclude  iron  and 
steel   specifically? — I   would   rather   retain   the   power 
in  the  Mining  Council,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  to  do  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation  what 
is  seen  to  be  necessary  as  time  passes  over. 

23.489.  I  am  putting  it  in  this  way,  if  I  may,  that 
I  think  you  yourself  put  it,  that  the  Mining  Council 
has   a  big   job   on   its  hands,   and   it  certainly   would 
not  for  a  very  long  period  even  think  of  taking  them 
over? — I   do   not  think   it   would. 

23.490.  In  those  circumstances,   would  you  be  pre- 
pared to   accept   a  specific  exclusion  of   those  under- 
takings, seeing  that  this  is  a  Bill  not  to  nationalise 
iron   and   steel   industries   but  the  coal   industry? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Does  not  the  Bill  only  pro- 
vide for  nationalising  the  mines  and  minerals,  if  it 
is  passed  in  its  present  form? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Yes.  I  am  only  asking 
Mr.  Straker  if  he  would  make  a  specific  exclusion? — 
I  would  at  the  present  time,  but  I  should  like  always 
to  have  power  in  the  future,  as  it  might  he  found 
advisable  to  take  even  these  over  if  they  are 
associated  with  a  mine. 

23.491.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   You  would  like  the 
power  left  in  the  Bill? — Yes,   I  would. 

23.492.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money :    I   have  only   two 
points  further  to  put  to  you.     The  first  is  with  regard 
to  competition.     Have  you  any  objection  to  competi- 
tion in  the  sense  of  personal  emulation  or  the  com- 
petition of  individuals  in  point  of  merit?     Have  you 
any  objection  to  competition   of  that  sort? — I  think 
that  was  the  word  I  was  after  when  Sir  Adam  was 
contrasting   competition,    or,    rather,    was   comparing 
competition    in   trade    and    competition   in   scholastic 
attainments. 

23.493.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  of  the  keenest 
competition   in  the  world  has   been   between   persons 
who   have    not   the    faintest    conception     of     getting 
a  penny  out  of  ii,   as,   for  example,   when  scientists 
compete  with  each  other  in  investigation  or  when  the 
commanders  of  submarines  compete  with  each  other 
in   war.     Are   they   not   the   most   effective   instances 
of  competition  that  have  even  been  known? — I  agree 
to  that.     I  think  I  have  stated  that,  in  other  words, 
when  we  deal  with  the  system  of  comparing  pit  with 
pit,  manager  with  manager,  system  with  system,  and 
so  on,  in  all  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  would  enter 
in  and  be  a  much  higher  form  of  incentive  to  enter- 
prise than  the  present  selfish  idea  of  gain  is. 

23.494.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  essential  to 
give  mine  managers  the  chance  of  promotion? — I  have 
said    managers   would    be    remunerated    according   to 
the    responsibility   they   are   under,    the   larger   posi- 
tions being  always  open  to  the  men  of  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

23.495.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  only  competition 
you  object  to   is  the  competition   in   making   profits 
out  of  the  community? — Yes. 

23.496.  It  has  been  suggested  that  somebody  might 
come  along  and  take  your   watch  from  you  because 
you  had  advocated  the  nationalisation  of  mines.     Is 
it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  property  in   personal  things  and  pro- 
perty in  things  which  gives  you  a  command  over  the 
lives  of  others? — Most  decidedly. 

23.497.  Is  not  the  only  objection  you  have  an  ob- 
jection  to   a   form  of  property  which  puts  one  man 
at  an  unmanly  disadvantage  to  another  man? — Some- 
thing  that  makes  his  whole  life  subject  to  another 
man. 

23.498.  So  that  whereas  you  and  I  are  here  talking 
on  level  terms  one  with  another,  if  you  were  a  mines- 
owner   and  I   were   a   minor   we   should   not  be  hero 
on   level   terms? — Yes. 

23.499.  Whereas  if  I  were  the  mineowner  and  you 
the  miner  I  could  give  you  the  sack? — You  could  use 
me  at  your  will. 
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•j:t.:.00.  N<V  .\illmr  Hurl  An  HI  :  I  havo  one  or  two 
11  \our  ^nVis  first,  if  1  mny.  On  the  first 
:>t  the'  tup  of  the  second  column  you  speak  thure 
of  the  man  who  givri  his  labour  to  the  industry 
having  at  least  an  equal  right  to  executive  powers 
in  ovory  department  of  tho  industry  with  the  man 
who  puts  his  capital  into  it.  I  askod  one  of  the 
•  \MHM-S  the  other  clay  if  under  the  profit-sharing 
selirnio  they  appointed  directors  to  look  after  tho 
workmen  would  that  in  any  way  meet  or  assist  tho 
miners?' — It  would  not.  It  would  mean  a  combina- 
tion.  which  I  have  already  said  I  ob.ject  to,  of  col- 
liery owners  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  com- 
munity. 

•.'.•i.oOl.  Why  have  tho  Miners'  Federation  refused 
to  bo  connected  with  the  National  Industrial  Council? 
—I  think,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  largely  because  it 
was  so  ovident  that  the  object  was  merely  to  patch 
up  tho  existing  systems  prevailing  in  the  industry 
iimliT  which  workmen  are  employed. 

•..':l,.")02.  I  ask  you  the  question  because  it  seems  to 
mo  that  surely  the  help  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
would  havo  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  the 
Mining  Council.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  industries  of  this  country  should 
cet  together? — I  think  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct. 
If  we  are  still  to  retain  all  the  old  systems  we  shall 
i;i  I  exactly  the  same  results  in  future. 

'J.'VoOS.  You  want  to  reconstruct  by  eruption? — No. 

'_':(. r>04.  Rather  than  by  general  arrangement? — We 
do  not  expect  that  there  is  going  to  b«  an  eruption 
of  the  coal  trade.  A  change  of  system  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  eruption. 

'_'.'(, 505.  Why  do  you  consider  that  under  nation- 
alisation there  would  be  a  decreased  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  coal? — Because  I  have  said  that  all  the  ex- 
perience and  practical  knowledge  of  working  men 
will  be  at  the  service  of  the  industry.  All  the 
economies  will  be  exercised  by  everybody  in  the  pit. 
Everybody  will  be  co-operating  together  for  the  best 
result,  instead  of  there  being  that  antagonism  which 
I  am  sorry  that  colliery  ow*ners  are  assuming  always 
to  be  existing  even  under  nationalisation. 

23.506.  There  is  antagonism  only  on  one  side? — No, 
antagonism  on  both  sides,  most  decidedly. 

2.3,507.  Do  you  suppose  that  under  a  nationalised 
system  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  would  be  lower, 
and  presumably  if  you  do  that  you  suppose  that  the 
wages  cost  per  ton  would  be  lower? — That  is  so. 

23.508.  On  page  2  you  speak  of  the  experts.     You 
say:    "  Positions  on  the  expert  staff  of  the  mining 
industry  and  ev«n  seats  on  the  National  Council  will 
be  open  to  the  greatest  ability.     No  such   incentive 
to  real  worth  has  ever  been  or  can  be  offered  under 
private    ownership."     What    seats    on    the   National 
Council    would   be   open    to   these   men — the   Miners' 
Federation  seats,   the  Government  seats — or  are  you 
going   to   create  new   seats? — I   think   the   whole   of 
these    seats   would    be   open    as    vacancies    occur,    of 
course. 

23.509.  To  the  Miners'  Federation,  of  course?— To 
both  sides. 

23.510.  The  other  side  is  mostly  taken  up  with  con- 
sumers.    I  was  wondering  whether  you  would  agree 
that  the  Miners'   Federation  side  should  have  these 
experts? — The   Miners'   Federation   side   will    appoint 
experts  among  their  number  ;  that  is  why  we  increased 
the  number  from  five  on  each  side  to  ten  on  each  side. 

23.511.  On  this  question  of  discipline — it  is  a  ques- 
tion I  have  asked  before,  but  not  of  one  who  is  so 
competent  to  answer  it  as  you  are — is  the  discipline 
at  the  present  time  under  the  Trade  Unions  good?— 
Yes. 

23.512.  That  is  to  say  the  Trade  Unions  obey  the 
executive  absolutely? — I  am  speaking  with  particular 
reference   to  miners. 

23.513.  Do  you  say  that    the    miners    obey    their 
executive?— I  think  'it  is  good;  it  might  be  better. 

23.514.  Have   you   cases   where   the   miners  do  not 
obey    the    Executive's    instructions? — I    think    there 
have  been  cases  in  other  counties  than  Northumber- 
land. 

23.515.  You     are    happy     in     Northumberland?—! 
think  we  have  a  splendid  record  for  40  years. 
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23,51 1;.  Sum.'  of  your  spirit  may  ha»o  gone  into 
Northumberland?— I  may  have  got  it  thor*. 

23,617.  You  cannot  speak  for  th.<  other  counti.-» 
"I'll  regard  to  their  discipline,  can  yon,  because  it 
is  rather  an  important  matter?-  I  think  it  mtut  be 
conceded  for  other  counties  that  the  fow  cases  whom 
there  has  boon  any  departure  from  decisions  by  tln-ir 
Associations  are  extremely  rare  and  speak  very 
highly  for  the  minors'  organisation. 

23.518.  You  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  the  Mid- 
lands at  the  present  time,  do  you?     I  ask  you  because 
1^  heard  of  a  case  tho  other  day  where  tho  Miners' 
Federation  were  anxious  to  stop  a  strike  and  the  men 
will   not  go  back? — I   do  not   remember   it   for   the 
moment. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  You  might  perhaps  allow  me 
to  correct  that  statement. 

23.519.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   If  I  am  technically 
wrong     pray    correct    me.     Does     not     the    Miners' 
Federation  want  to  stop  the  strike? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  The  Miners'  Federation  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

23.520.  Sir    Arthur   Duckham:    Then    I    beg   your 
pardon.     At  Question  No.  22,033,  if  I  may  read  it  to 
you,   you   wore  asked:      "Supposing   last   week   y->u 
purchased    mineral   property    and    paid  cash    for    it, 
would  you  claim  that  now  it  is  not  your  property?  " 
Then   your   answer:      "I    would  be   in   t'le  position 
of    a  man    who    buys   stolen    goods."      Are   you    not 
in   a  much   more   serious  position?     Presumably   the 
man  did  not  realise  that  he  had  bought  stolen  goods, 
but  havo  you   not  been  buying  coal   which  has  been 
stolen?     If  you  follow  that  argument  through,  have 
you    not    been    receiving    stolen    goods  yourself    and 
secreting   them   in  your  coal   cellar?— No;   when  the 
community  gets  the  coal  it  gets  what  belongs  to  it. 

23.521.  You   are   not    the  community? — But    I   am 
part  of  it. 

23.522.  So  is  the  man  who  bought  this  coal  part  of 
the  community? — He  is  part  of  the  community  m.ist 
decidedly,    but    he    has    no    right    to    purchase   that 
which    belongs    to    the    community    to    the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

23.523.  But   he   does   not?— He  does. 

23.524.  He   does  not  keep   it  away  from   the  com- 
munity?— No,  but  he  buys  the  value  of  it. 

23.525.  So  do  you  buy  the  value  of  it? — He  buys 
a  value  that  he  has  no  right  to. 

23.526.  You  can  see  a  difference  between  the  tno 
things? — Most  decidedly. 

23.527.  A  man  buying  a  bit  of  land  and  you  buying 
a  bit  of  coal — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  see  the  d'.fferenre? 
— It  would  take  a  lot  of  explaining  away,   I  should 
think. 

23.528.  With   regard  to  this  Bill,    tho  chief   point 
I   want  to  ask  you   is  thisi:      Is  the   Bill  subject  to 
revision    and    only    a    tentative    suggestion    how    to 
meet   the  case,   or   is   it   a   hard   and    fast   line   laid 
down  by  the   Miners'  Federation,   that  that  is  what 
we   want   and   what   we  are  going   to  have? — There 
is  nothing   put   in   that  position   in  this  woild  that 
I  know  of. 

23.529.  I  ask  from  the  point  of  view  of  helping.    It 
is  subject  to  revision? — We  have  put  it  forward  be- 
cause it  embodies  our  suggestions  for  the  better  man- 
agement   and   ownership    of    the    minerals    and    the 
working  of  the  minerals  which  belong  to  the  people. 

33.530.  You  would  be  quite  willing  to  huve  revision 
made? — There  will  probably  be  a  lot  of  revision  in  the 
House  itself. 

23.531.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  House,  but  I  take 
it  you  would  consider  any  revision? — Decidedly. 

23.532.  You  speak  about  valuing  minerals.       Why 
go  to  the  bother  of  valuing  them   if  you   are  going 
to  confiscate  them? — I  think  it  is  desirable  to  kmw 
the  value  of  what  you  are  confiscating. 

23.533.  Is  it?— Oh  yes. 

23.534.  The  value  does  not  appear  in  any  balance 
sheet  if  you  confiscate  it? — No,  but  it  is  necessary  10 
see  exactly  how  the  nation  has  been  robbed. 

23.535.  You  only  want  it  for  that  purpose? — Y^J, 
for  information. 

23.536.  With  regard  to  paragraph  1  and  the  ques- 
tion that   Mr.    Smillio   spoke  on  just   now   and   that 
Sir   Leo  was  asking   you    questions  on,   with   regard 
to  taking  over,  selling,  winning,  and  distributing  coal 
and    other    minerals,    in    a   broad    sense    that   would 
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include  a  very  great  deal  of  the  industries  of  this  kind 
— iron  mines,  lead  mines,  china  clay  mines  and  fireclay 
mines,  and  industries  attached  thereto? — Yes;  these 
are  all  powers  given;  but,  as  I  said,  Clause  6  was 
a  disclaiming  clause,  so  that  they  could  be  taken 
over,  as  it  was  found  advantageous  to  do  so. 

23.537.  Dealing  with  the  disclaiming  clause,  do  you 
realise    that    that    disclaiming    clause    would     abso- 
lutely   make    the    ordinarjy    industrial    life    of    this 
country  impossible  ? — I   do   not   think   so. 

23.538.  Put  yourself  in  this  position  and  imagine 
that  you  have  a  works — an  iron  mine  or  a  coal  mine, 
with  a  blast  furnace  attached,  and  the  Mining  Coun- 
cil disclaimed  this  mine :    they  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  come  back  and  take  it  over  when  they  Mked. 
Would  you  have  any  heart  in  running  that  mine  or 
blast  furnace  or  anything  else,  with  it  hanging  over 
your  head  that  it  is  going  to  be  taken  from  you,  and 
that  your  effort  is  going  for  nothing? — I  think  that 
would   hurry    up   the    Mining   Council    in    taking    it 
over,   but  I  should  expect  that  the  Mining  Council 
would  take  over  the  mines  as  quickly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  other  liabilities. 

23.539.  You  say  "  mines  "  in  your  answer,  but  may 
I  put  it  to  you  that  in  this  Bill  it  is  much  more  than 
mines:   it  is  all  the  works  which  are  attached,  it  is 
the  steamboats,  wharves,  railways  and  so  on,  and  I 
put  it  to  you  that  if  this  Bill  were  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent  you  would  take  control  of  a  large  part 
of  the  industry  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  As  far  as  it  is  attached  to  coal 
mines. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  You  have  your  coal  mines  or 
iron  mines,  and  you  may  have  your  blast  furnaces, 
your  steel  works,  your  rolling  mills  and  the  whole 
thing  on  an  estate,  and  you  have  power  to  take  it 
over.  You  say  "  disclaimed."  If  you  have  power  to 
take  it  over  after  disclamation,  surely  all  the  life 
would  be  gone  out  of  that  undertaking?--!  do  not 
think  so. 

23.540.  We  have  had  several  witnesses  before  us  who 
state  that  the  sitting  of  this  Commission,  has  taken 
the  life  out  of  the  coal  industry,  because  practically 
no  development  is  going  on  at  the  present  time?— 
Surely  that  is  a  state  of  things  that  reflects  terribly 
on  the  coal  owners. 

23.541.  Is  anybody  going  to  spend  money  on  trying 
to  find  his  minerals  to-day  if   he  knows  there  is   a 
suggestion  that  they  may  be  taken  away  for  no  pay- 
ment to-morrow? — All  that  he  put  into  it,  he  will  get 
paid  for. 

23.542.  No,     you      confiscate     it?- -That     is,     the 
minerals. 

23.543.  Any  man  who  has  proved  his  minerals,  after 
spending  money  on  doing  so,  you  take  his  minerals? 
— 1  am  not  sure  that  many  mineral  owners  do  that. 

23.544.  They  have  to  pay  money  for  their  minerals 
being  worked? — No,  they  have  claimed  payment  from 
somebody  who  has  found  the  minerals  for  them. 

23.545.  Surely  mineral  owners  have  tested  and  tried 
their  property  and  have  paid  money  for  it  being  tried 
and  proved?— In  some  cases.     I  think,  judging  from 
the.  evidence  of  that  Pioneer  Society,  we  find   that 
they  have  actually  to  pay  a  rent  to  the  mineral  owners 
111  order  to  be  allowed  to  find  the  minerals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mineral  owners. 

23.546.  That  may  be  so  in  some  cases.     The  point 
I  want  to  put  to  you  is— and  what  you  do  not  appre- 
ciate, presumably— that  this  disclaimer  clause  would 
upset  a  large  part  of  the  industry  of  the  country?— I 
think  money  put  into  borings,  as  you  suggest    by  a 
mineral  owner,  would  be  part  of  mining,   not  neces- 
sarily as  the  value  of  the  royalty,  and  that  would  be 
compensated  for. 

23.547.  A  bigger  question  is,  is  it  still  your  opinion 
that  this  disclaimer  clause,  as  drafted  here,  would  be 
a  possible  way  of  working  the  taking  over  or  the  not 
taking  over  of  these  large  inteiests  in  this  country?— 
J  think  it  provides  for  taking  them  over  just  as  it  is 
advisable  to  take  them. 

23.548.  What  are  the  people  who  own  the  property 
to  do   meanwhile?— They  would   be  getting,   just   as 
they  are  always  getting,  out  of  it  a  return  for  their 
services. 


23.549.  These  people  could  not  have  a  long-sighted 
policy,  which  is  certainly  the  only  way  of  running  a 
business,   because   they   might  be  taken  over  at   any 
time  without  any  notice? — But  with   full  compensa- 
tion. 

23.550.  You  have  limited  the  compensation? — Neces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   Not  the  Associated  properties. 

23.551.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   I  am  talking  about 
the  mines  that  he  disclaims? — That  limit,  we  consider 
would  be  ample  to  meet  all  cases. 

23.552.  There  is  just  one  other  point :  I  have  shown 
you   my   fear,   and  you  do  not  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  a  fear ;  if  these  other  industries  are  coming 
in,  why  should  not  the  workpeople  in  these  other  in- 
dustries and  these  other  interests  have  a  direct  voice 
in  electing  the  ten  members  of  the  Mining  Council?— 
As  industries  may  be  outside  of  mining,  although  I 
do  not  contemplate  it  for  a  long  time — but  should 
that  ever  come — that  will  be  a  matter  for  fair  con- 
sideration. 

23.553.  Therefore   you   would   be   quite   willing,    in 
this    Bill,    to   have   the    Miners'    Federation   as    the 
nominators  of   these  ten  me'mbers  deleted,   and  you 
would  agree  that  these  ten  members  should  be  ap- 
pointed   by    the   workpeople   in   the   industry    or   in- 
dustries controlled  by  the  Mining  Council? — I  have 
not  said  that. 

23.554.  Would  you,  on  the  basis  that  you  now  agree, 
be  willing  that  these  men  should  have  a  voice? — No, 
I  say  at  the  present  time  the  taking  over  would  be 
largely  confined  to  the  taking  over  of  coal,   whereas 
the   Miners'    Federation    would   fairly    represent   the 
people  employed  in  the  coal-mining  industry. 

23.555.  Therefore,    at   the   moment  you   would    not 
give  the  mine  surface  workers  or  engine  men  a  voice? 
—The  engine  men  are  largely  members  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  now. 

23.556.  We  have  had  evidence  that  did   not  seem 
to  show  that  ? — I  may  tell  you  for  your  own  informa- 
tion they  are  now. 

23.557.  You   hope   to  get   the  managers,    technical 
experts  and  others? — Yes ;•  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  special  provisions  at  the  present  time. 

23.558.  Are  you    hoping   to   get   the   management, 
surveyors  and  others? 

Mr.  Itobert  Smillie :  And  the  mine  owners. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  agree,  if  you  do  that  it 
would  be  a  happy  condition  of  affairs ;  you  could  then 
exploit  the  public. 

23.559.  One    point    with    regard    to    the    Mining 
Council.     You  have  twenty  whole-time  men   sitting. 
What  would  they  do?     Is  it  suggested  these  twenty 
men  should  sit  round  a   Board  Room  table  all   day 
and  talk? — I  would  allow  them  to  go  out  to  meals. 

23.560.  I    agree   to  that.     I   am  trying  to  get   at 
these  things.     I  have  had  a  certain   amount  of  ex- 
perience  in   organisation.      What   will    these  twenty 
men   do?     Will   they   talk   all   day  or  has  each   one 
different  executive  powers? — They  will  have  the  whole 
I>olicy  of  the  whole  industry  to  look  after,  and  1  think 
they  will  have  just  as  much  as  they  can  manage. 

23.561.  With  all  due  deference,  twenty  men  sitting 
round  a  table,  I  cannot  conceive  them  talking  all  day 
about  the  general   policy,   you  know? — We  have  not 
laid  that  down.     They  will  have  to  work  each  day. 

23.562.  Whole-timers?— But  I   think  you   said  you 
were  a  member  of  half-a-dozen  directorates  and  you 
are  a  hard- worked  man?. 

23.563.  My  directors'  meetings  do  not  take  me  ten 
hours  a  month  ? — Then  you  are  not  so  hard  worked  as 
it  was  suggested. 

23.564.  That  is  not  what  I  call  work ;  that  is  amuse- 
ment.    May  I  put  it  this  way.     Do  you   know  any- 
thing about  this  Council.     I   should  like  to  know  "if 
it  is  like  the  Army  Council  which  Mr.  Slesser  likened 
this  Mining  Council  to  or  the  Board  of  Admiralty  or 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Council.     They  only  meet: 
very  rarely;  they  are  not  their  whole  time  there?— I 
am  not  sure  they  manage  it  very  well. 

23.565.  They  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  material 
at  their  disposal? — They  have   not  the  control  after 
all. 

23.566.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.     Tnke  the 
Mining  Council   who  has  the  control  of  the   Mining 
Council? — The  Mining  Council. 
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•J:t,.">il7.  Whii-h  part.  Do  you  bring  everything  to 
tlio  voto  if  there  is  disagreement,  or  is  it  that  the 
MUM  i IT  iloriilosP — I  put  it  they  will  work  togrthrr 
MS  ono  Council. 

•J.l,"i(58.  It  does   ncit  always  go  like  that.     If  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  do  you  put  it  to  the  voteP- 
Tho  Mining  Counril  would  decide  its  own  regulations 
.>'.!>.  Tlmt    is    to  say,    by    vote? — Probably    tbey 
will;  but  I  do  not  expect  the  vote  will  always  be  five 
on  (mo  siilo  and  five  on  the  other. 

L';i.."i70.  You   .suggest   i  ho  decision    of    the     Mining 

il    might   be  by   vote,    and    if    the  Minister  of 

is  iiiiiMiti'il   lie  has  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 

t!io  majority? — Yes,  he  would  have  to  carry  out  the 

instructions  of  his  Council. 

28,571.  You   do   know   that  is  against   the  present 
if  working  a  Ministry? — That  may  be.     I  have 
not  nuic'li  admiration  for  the  present  system. 

Mr.   lli'iln'ii  Smith:   It  needs  reconstruction. 

'.':!. "i72.  Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:  Now  I  will  deal  with 
tin-  matter  of  consumers.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  dealt 
with  it  pretty  fully.  The  consumer  has  as  much 
interest  in  the  coal  as  the  miner?— No,  I  would  not 
say  he  has  as  much. 

23.573.  Why    not? — He   merely   consumes  coal   just 
as  the  miner  does,  but  the  miner  has  the  additional 
concern  that  he  has  to  get  it. 

23.574.  Quite.     Then   you    know   that   unless   there 
is  a  consumer  you  would  not  want  the  miner? — Quite. 
I  thought  you  asked  about  contrasting  the  interests 
of  i  ho   two  parties.     I   say   the  miner  has   a  double 
Interest   from    the   fact   that   he  has   to   produce  it. 
Ho  is  also  a  consumer  of  it. 

23.575.  The  only  protection  you  give  the  consumer 
Is  a  possible  Advisory  Council  with  the  protection  he 
might  receive  from  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? — From   the    protection    he    will    receive    from 
the  representative  of  the  Government,  otherwise  they 
will   bo  unworthy  of  the  position. 

23.576.  So    many    representatives    of    the    Govern- 
ment  are   unworthy? — I   quite   agree. 

23.577.  I  hoped  you  were  taking  an  opposite  view? 
—That  is  why  we  make  provision  for  the  removal. 

23.578.  On     that     point    of    removal,    it    is     most 
difficult  to  remove  a  member  of  a  Government  staff, 
or    anybody     who    has    anything     to    do    with    the 
Government? 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  Mr.  Straker  does  not 
refer,  for  example,  to  Postmaster-Generals  when  he 
says  that. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  Is  this  interruption 
necessary?  If  you  want  to  get  a  little  point  in,  make 
a  point.  T  do  not  see  why  you  refer  to  Postmaster- 
Generals,  unless  it  is  something  you  have  against 
Lord  Gainford. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  It  is  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ordinarily  speaking  and  persons  put  in 
responsible  positions.  Mr.  Straker  did  not  mean  to 
reflect  upon  those.  If  he  did,  he  did  it  most  unjustly. 

Witness :  I  am  not  going  to  reflect  upon  anybody ; 
it  is  the  system  I  reflect  upon. 

23.579.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :   You  would  not  pro- 
pose   to    give    the    consumer    an    absolutely    definite 
position  on  the  Mining  Council? — No. 

23.580.  You  would  not  give  him  a  definite  position 
as    a    consumer? — I   think     the    consumei's    will     be 
fullv   represented. 

23.581.  You   might   possibly  have  some   percentage 
in   order    to    safeguard   the    consumers.     Would   yon 
give  them  a  definite  representation  of,  say,  three  or 
lour  members  on  the  Mining  Council? — No.     I  would 
leave  that  to   the  judgment   of   His  Majesty   always. 
I  tli ink  with  all  the  faults  of  the  Government  it  would 
see  to  that  wisely. 

23.582.  In  paragraph  17  of  the  Bill  there  are  two 
points.     You  say  at  the  end  of  Clause  1  tha+,  it  shr.ll 
bo   payable  out   of  moneys   provided   by   Parliament. 
Presumably   you   mean  by   that  the   issue   of   Mining 
Stock? — I  think  these  are  legal  clauses. 

23.583.  You    do    not    mean    it    comes    out   of    the 
ordinary      Exchequer?: — I      understand      these     legal 
clauses  are   necessary  and  follow  the   usual  form. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  •  It  cannot  come  out  of  any- 
thing but  the  Exchequer.  The  question  is  how  the 
Exchequer  is  fed. 
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S,r    Arthur    Duckham:     Th«   question    U    Mining 

.•n.  Sir/in  n  H'cbb :  Money  provided  by  Parliament 
can  only  bo  usued  by  tho  Exchequer.  It  is  • 
technical  term. 

23,684.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  In  •ub-elaato  2  you 
say:  "Provided  that  money*  received  under  this 
Act  in  respect  of  the  sale  or  export  or  supply  of  coal 
or  other  minerals  (including  tho  moneys  received 
from  the  Government  Departments)  may  be  directly 
expended  in  or  towards  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act."  That  is  to  say,  any  money  you  receive 
you  can  use  for  what  purpose  you  like.  That  meant 
to  say,  you  could  carry  out  your  capital  extensions 
out  of  revenue? — It  means  the  industry  will  be  self- 
supporting. 

2iJ,585.  It  could  pay  its  capital  expenditure  out 
of  revenue? — It  will  have  no  other  source,  I  take  it. 

23.586.  It  could  raise  more  capital.     I  aek  you  this 
because  a  great  point  has  been   made  in  this  Com- 
mission that  you  should  not  pay  capital  charges  out 
of  revenue. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  The  Bill  does  not  provide  for 
it. 

23.587.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  In  Clause  18  it  says: 
"  The    net   surplus  profits    then   remaining    shall    bo 
applied   in  establishing  a  sinking  fund  and,  subject 
thereto,     in    establishing    a     depreciation     fund     in 
respect  of  capital  expended."     Is  it  proposed  to  use 
the  net  profits  for  reducing  the  price  of  coal,   or   La 
it  going  into  the  business? — I  think  the  sinking  fund 
would  probably  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
the  stock  issued  to  the  present  colliery  owners  from 
time  to  time. 

23.588.  You  mean  wiping  out  Government  stock — 
reducing  the  capital? — Redeeming  the  capital. 

23.589.  Not  for  reducing  the  price  of  coal? — That 
would  all  depend  upon  the  many  circumstances  that 
would   enter  into  the  trade  as  to  what  the  price  of 
coal  should  be. 

23.590.  In  Clause  19  you  speak  about  the  Mining 
Council  making  regulations.     May  they  make  all  the 
regulations  without  referring  to  Parliament?     Is  the 
Mining  Council  free  from  the  control  of  Parliament? 
—No. 

23.591.  Therefore  they  would  have  to  refer  to  Par- 
liament?— They  would  be  in  much  the  same  position 
in  relation  to  Parliament  as  the  Home  Office  is  now 
and  the  Mining  Department  of  the  Home  Office. 

23.592.  They   would    be   the   same   as   any   Govern- 
ment Department  at  the  present  time.     The  control 
of  Parliament  would  be  as  complete  as  it  is  over  any 
Government  Department  at  the  present  time? — Yes, 
it  would  be. 

23.593.  There  is  just  one  question  with  regard  to 
the  wages.     It  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  a  docu- 
ment that  was  given  us  here.     You  say  you  feel  that 
under  the  National  Control  with  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion more  closely  interested  wages  will  be  better? — 
I  did   not  say  that. 

23.594.  I  do  not  want  you  to  commit  yourself  in 
that   way.     I   am   not  trying  to   catch   you.     If   the 
workers  had  a  hand  in  the  control  of  the  wages,  the 
wages  would   be  fairer,    I   will   not  say   better? — The 
wages  will  be  fair  with  due  regard  to  other  industries. 

23.595.  I  only  raise  the  point;  here  again  I  would 
like   you   to   correct   me   if   I   am   technically   wrong, 
that  the  wages  in  South  Wales,  we  have  heard  here, 
are   about    £4    per    week    at    the    present    time    for 
labourers,  and  yet  the  colliery  workmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  advertising  for  check  weighmen  at  £2 
10s.  a  week.     Is  that  a  mistake,  or  is  £2  10s.  in  South 
Wales  considered  a   fair  wage   for  working  men?— I 
cannot   answer   for   South  Wales.     I   would   not  con- 
sider it  a  fair  wage. 

Mr.  Winstone :  There  may  be  various  circumstances 
concerning  the  check  weighmen. 

23.596.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  It  is  at  the  Red  Ash 
Colliery. 

Mr.  Winstone :  If  it  is  the  Red  Ash  Colliery,  I 
know  that  there  is  probably  a  dozen  men  employed 
there. 

23.597.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  am  told   about  7C 
or  80.     My  point,  Mr.  Straker,  is  this :   If  there  is  a 
a  man  employed  you   would  not  pay  him  less  wagra 
than  he  should  get?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
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23  598    If  the  proper  wage  in  South  Wales  is  £4, 
they 'ought  to  offer  £4  for  these  check  weighmen?- 
Yes.    I  agree.  .   0. 

23599.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Mr.  Cooper  and  bir 
Adam  Nimmo  and  Mr.  Evan  Williams  made  a  point  of 
reduced  output.  You  have  given  some  reasons.  Are 
there  not  other  reasons?  Did  not  Nottingham  stop 
three  weeks  during  that  period  entirely?-  think  1 
have  already  mentioned  Notts.  I  mentioned  a  stop- 
page in  South  Wales  and  also  Notts. 

23  600  Do  you  think  during  the  controlled  period 
owners  have  done  their  best  at  collieries  to  get  the 
large  coal  output?— I  would  not  like  to  reflect  upon 
them  in  that  way.  I  think  the  restriction  upon 
development  was  greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been, 
and  if  the  miners'  side  of  the  Coal  Controllers 
Advisory  Board  had  been  consulted  or  had  had  any 
power  in  it  I  think  they  would  have  managed  that 
matter  better  than  it  has  been  managed. 

23.601.  Would   you   think   a  colliery   that   in    IE 
employed  90  more  men  at  the  face  than  it  employed 
in    1917,    because    in    1917    there    was    no    control, 
should  have  87,000  tons  of  coal  less  output? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:   The  control  was  in  1916. 

23.602.  Mr.    Herbert   Smith:    You    are    right.        A 
colliery  that  had  90  more  men  in  1916  than  in  1917 
reduced  its  output  by  87,680  tons  in  one  year,  would 
you  not  think  there  was  need  of  an  enquiry  there? 
I  think  it  ought  to  have  been  enquired  into. 

23.603.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  there  has  not 
been  that  interest  with  coalowners  during  the  control 
as   there   was   when   free?— They   have   been   awfully 
anxious  to   get   free  of   the   control. 

23.604.  You   and   I  were  on  the  Control  Board   as 
advisory   people;   how  much  we  got  to  know   about 
control? — Our   advice  was   not  sought  much,  was  it, 
and    we  were  never,  sure  that  it   was    going    to  be 
accepted  when  given. 

23.605.  Sir  Adam  when  he  was  on  it  was  anxious 
to  get  away  from  us  and  went  and  joined  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  it  better,  and  made  it  worse.     Is  not 
that  the  fact?— I  think  colliery  shares  have  gone  up 
since  Sir  Adam  went  on  to  the  Board. 

23.606.  I   want  to   put   it  to   you   that   Sir   Adam 
when  on  that  Advisory  Board  was  able  to  do  something 
more  from  their  advisory  side  than  we  were,  because 
it  has  been  admitted  in  evidence  that  they  put  2s.  6d. 
on  coal  per  ton  that  was  not  necessary,  and  that  was 
done   by   the   coalowners'   advisers   on    that    advisory 
board  ? — They  certainly  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
financial  arrangements  and  we  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them. 

23.607.  Our  thoughts  were  directed  as  to  how  much 
corn  we  could  take  from  the  pit  pony? — And   what 
sort  of  pick  shafts  we  could  get.     That  is  why  I  say  we 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  such  Advisory  Boards. 

23.608.  That  is  why  we  rebel   against  that   sort  of 
control?— That  is  so. 

23.609.  You    had    another    point   put   to    you    with 
regard     to     the     opposition     of     workmen     against 
machinery.     Is  that  sound  that  workmen  are  against 
the  introduction   of   machinery? — I  have  not   found 
it.     I  can  only  say  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  and  I 
still  hesitate  to  believe  it  without  proof. 

23.610.  Has   not   the   difficulty  largely   been   wEen 
machinery   has   been    introduced    it   was   a    question 
of   prices   and  the   employers  wanted  to   take   prices 
off,  which  they  were  not  justified  in  doing? — I  have 
known  many  disputes  as  to  how  much  should  be  paid 
men  who  were  working  with  these  machines.     That 
is  a  different  thing  from  objecting  to  the  use  of  the 
machine. 

23.611.  You   were   asked   another  question   by  Mr. 
Williams  or  Mr.  Cooper  as  to  whether  you  did  not 
think    the   output,  on    the  change    of   hours,   would 
decrease? — I  said  I  thought  temporarily  there  would 
be  a  reduction. 

23.612.  Would  you  not  go  further  and  say  if  the 
present  system  of  transport  in  pits  and  getting  men 
to  and  from  the  pit  was  not  altered   it  would  con- 
tinue   to    decrease? — I    said   it   would    not    continue 
because  I  think  all  the  things  would  be  altered. 

23.613.  Another  question  put  to  you  was  that  when 
you  get  an  inefficient  servant  you  have  difficulty  in 
getting   him    removed.     Have   you    served    on    Local 
Councils?— You  mean  Municipal  Councils? 


23.614.  Local  governing  bodies? — No,  other  than  a 
Parish  Council. 

23.615.  You     do     know     in     these     Local     District 
Councils  they  appoint  men  that  are  called  Sanitary 
Inspectors? — I  do. 

23.616.  And  their   appointment   is  supposed   to   be 
ratified  by  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes,  and 
they  cannot  be  removed  other  than  by  Government. 

23.617.  Have  you  not  seen  any  removed  when  they 
have  been  doing  their  duty  because  they  complained 
of   insanitary  dwellings.     Have  you  no  case  in  your 
recollection? — No,  I  do  not  know  a  case  of  that  kind. 

23.618.  There  is  no  difficulty  as  far  as  the  present 
system  is  concerned  in  collieries  in  getting  inefficient 
men  removed,  is  there,  if  they  are  proved  to  be  in- 
efficient?— There   would   be   a   difficulty   in   removing 
a  director  if  he  were  inefficient,  would  there  not? 

23.619.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  removing  a 
director  if  he  were  inefficient? — I  suppose  the  share- 
holders   may    have    the    power.      The    disadvantage 
would  be  they  would  not   know  if  he  was  inefficient 
or  not. 

23.620.  With   regard   to   the   export   railway   rates. 
Do  you  think  the  present  method  of  railway  rating 
for     taking    coal    is     fair?      Let     me    give     you     a 
case    in   point.      I    live  at    Barnsley.     To    take    coal 
from  Barnsley  to  Hull  to  be  burnt  in  Hull  would  cost 
4s.  2d.   per  ton.     If  it  was  going  to  be  exported  it 
would  be  taken  for  3s.  7d.     Is  that  right?     For  the 
coal  burnt  in  the  country  7d.  a  ton  more  in  carriage 
is  charged    to  the  people  than  for  export?- — There  are 
a  large  number  of  these  anomalies  in  the  coal  trade. 
I   know   even   at  the  pit   mouth   ordinary  consumers 
purchasing  coal  will  have  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as 
if   it   was  taken   many   miles  away. 

23.621.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  minimum  wages. 
We   want  to  get  this  clear  because  we  want  every- 
body to  know  our  business  as  far  as  they  oan  know 
it.     Do  you  think  there  can   be  any  satisfaction  in 
mining  areas  when  there  are  varied  minimum  rates 
which  there  are  existing  to-day  from  7s.  3d.  down  to 
3s.  5d.  base  rate? — I  think  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  nationalisation  of  the  mines  will  be  that  men  will 
be  paid  wages  as  miners  and  not  be  determined  by  the 
locality  they   live   in. 

23.622.  Dealing   further   with   the   minimum   wage, 
it  does  not  include  all  workmen.     Even   if  they  ac- 
cepted the    principle    of    minimum    wage,    there   are 
certain    men    excluded? — It   only    applies    to    under- 
ground workmen  to  commence  with. 

23.623.  There  are  more  laws  against  men  getting  it 
than  for  their  getting  it? — While  it  includes  under- 
ground workers  the  payment  of  it  is  so  hedged  round 
by   restrictions  that  a  large  number  of  men  do  not 
get  it  and  thereby  create  a  lot  of  friction. 

23.624.  Largely,  is  not  the  manager  the  determining 
factor  whether  the  workmen  shall  have  it  or  lot? — 
In  the  first  case  ho  is.     There  is  a  tribunal  to  which 
such  disputes  can  be  referred. 

23.625.  To  be  decided  by  an  independent  Chairman  ? 
— Yes 

23.626.  There    are    things    that    cannot    go    to    an 
independent  Chairman? — Yes,  it  is  hedged  about  by 
restrictions  that  exclude  it. 

23.627.  In  some   districts  he   is  excluded  at  60?— 
In  some  districts  65  years  of  age. 

23.628.  In   some  districts   if   he  does  not  work   all 
the  time  the  pit  works,   he   is  excluded ;   that  is  to 
say,  if   he  loses   one   turn   of  the   work? — It   was  so 
in   Northumberland.      We   have   a   slight    amendment 
now  to  that. 

23.629.  Do  you  agree  that  all  opposition   from  our 
friends    against   nationalisation    is    to    the  country's 
interest? — No,    I    think    they    have    admitted    that 
personal  gain  is  the  great  incentive  to  activity. 

23.630.  They  realise  it  is  a  very  profitable  industry 
and  they  want  to  stick  to  it  to  the  last  moment? — 
I   am  only  taking  them  at  their  own  philosophy,   as 
they  take  me  at  mine. 

23.631.  Take  their  own  balance  sheets.     Do  not  you 
think  it  is  really  personal  interest  that  makes  them 
oppose   nationalisation ?— I    assume    that    from   their 
own    philosophy. 
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:12.  Has  a  miner  ever  attempted  to  lay  it  down 
lli:il  In'  is  simply  out  to  nationalise  for  his  own  selfish 
Hain:  I  ihink  wo  have  made  that  clear  in  all  we 
have  done  in  connection  with  that  matter.  Sir  Adam 
un.s  LI ik i ni;  about  other  trade  unions  with  members 
at  oollieriee. 

'.:).  1  was  right  in  saying  to  start  with  that. 
Mm,  on  behalf  of  tho  Minors'  Federation,  talk  for 
JUT  cent,  of  underground  workmen  apart  from 
dllirials? — I  think  tho  Miners'  Federation,  in  deter- 
mining tho  condition  of  underground  workers,  deter- 
mined the  condition  for  all  these  except  the  officials. 

L'.UL'U.  Do  not  you  think  you  are  here  representing, 
on  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  99  per  cent,  of 
tho  men  that  is  lowered  down,  men  and  boys? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  99  per  cent.— that  our  member- 
ship constitutes  99  per  cent.  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
quite  so  high  as  that,  but  the  conditions  even  of 
those  who  are  not  members  with  us  are  largely 
.•i-mined  by  the  Miners'  Federation. 

23.635.  I  want  to  get  you  from  there  to  the  surface. 
It  is  on  the  surface  that  Sir  Adam  was  making  this 
point.     Do  you  think  you  represent  surface  workmen 
of  all  kinds,  engine  men,  shopmen,  yard  labourers  and 
pit-head  men  to  the  extent  of  99  per  cent.  P — I  think 
HO  shall,  now  we  include  the  Engine  Men's  Associa- 
tions. 

23.636.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    By  the  Engine  Men's 
Federation   do    you    mean    the    colliery    engine    men 
and  boiler  foremen? — Yes. 

23.637.  Are  you   aware  that  they  have  a   member- 
ship of  25,000?— Yes. 

L'.'i,(i38.  Are  you  aware  they  have  just  effected  an 
affiliation  with  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain? — I  think  I  did  inform  Sir  Arthur  Duck- 
ham  of  that. 

23.639.  With    that   addition   the   representation    of 
75   per   cent,   of   the   surface   workers   would  be  con- 
siderably   increased? — Quite.     We    also    include   the 
Coke  Men's  Association  now. 

23.640.  In  the  light  of  that  new  development  should 
I    be  exaggerating    if    I    put    it   that    the    Miners' 
Federation  of  Great   Britain  now   represents  95  per 
cent,  of  the  surface  workmen? — I  think  we  probably 
do,  though  I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

23.641.  What  do  you  think  is  the  purpose  of  these 
continued    assertions   in   reference    to    the    declining 
output?     Do  you  think  the  purpose  is  to  merely  give 
the  public  information,  or  to  prove  a  conclusion  that 
some  people  have  already  in  the  back  of  their  minds? 
— I  think  it  is  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  public. 

23.642.  In  what  way? — Because  of  the  reduction  in 
output  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  the  coal. 

23.643.  Do  you   think   that   is   part   of    a   cleverly 
calculated   scheme   to   prejudice    in    advance   nation- 
alisation?— I  do  not  like  to  enter  into  motives  at  all, 
but  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

23.644.  That  is  the  effect  of  it? — Yes. 

23.645.  You  have  not  got  sufficient  information  to 
judge  whether  that  is  the  motive? — No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  That  is  hardly  a  proper  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  You  can  very  often  prove 
motives  if  you  have  sufficient  data.  As  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Cooper,  you  know  that  very  well.  Do.you  appeal 
to  the  Chairman? 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  Yes,  I  ask  the  Chairman  if  that 
is  a  proper  question. 

Chairman:   We  can  get  on  now. 

*  23,646.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    You  have,   I  take  it, 

come  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  of  de- 
clining output,  some  of  which  you  have  already  given 
in  evidence? — Yes. 

23,647.  I  have  before  me  some  figures  which  are 
official  and  which  I  will  put  to  you.  I  have  before  me 
a  return  showing  that  from  January  to  March  of 
this  year  there  were  lost  through  disputes  in  theee 
coalfields  2,079,000  working  days  in  throe  months, 
and  there  were  involved  in  the  disputes  458,000  men, 
nearly  half-a-million  men.  Would  you  come  to  tho 
conclusion,  if  these  figures  are  correct,  that  you  have 
discovered  a  most  obvious  cause  of  the  decline  in 
output  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year?— I 
think  that  cannot  be  denied;  unfortunately  it  is 
true. 
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23,048.  In  addition  to  the  disputes  which  those 
figures  indicate  and  prove,  has  it  been  brought  to 
your  iiotioo  that  there  are  also  colliori«w  that  are  not 
working  full  time  through  lack  of  trade  at  the  present 
moment? — I  am  not  aware  of  lack  of  trade,  but  for 
lack  of  tho  means  of  getting  the  coal  convoyed  away 
from  the  pit— lack  of  trucks. 

23.649.  Would    you    be    surprised    to    learn    I    get 
letters  as  the  Sorotary  01   the  Miners'  Federation  P 
1  have  had  one  this  morning,  from  colliers  in  South 
Wales,  in  which  the  workmen  appeal  for  some  steps 
to  be  taken  in  order  that  they  can  secure  regularity 
of  employment.     Would  you   be  surprised  to  hear  I 
get  letters  of  that  description? — I  would  be  surprised 
i<>  hoar  it. 

23.650.  1  get  them.     You  do  not  know  the  South 
Wales  distiict  very  wolli- — I  do  not. 

23,661.  Then  I  will  put  this  question  to  Mr. 
Winstono.  (Tn  Mi.  II  in. -.In HI'.)  Hiivi<  you  heard, 
Mr.  Winetone,  of  the  Ton  Mawr  Colliery  in  the  Avon 
Valley?— Yes. 

23.652.  Are  you  aware  that  a  colliery  only  last  week 
lost  four  days  for  tho  want  of  wagons? — Yes. 

23.653.  And  the   men    then    considered  themselves 
to  be  in  a  most  serious  position  through  the  inefficient 
system  of  providing  them  with  a  regular  supply  of 
trucks?— That  is  so. 

23.654.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   What  is  the  size  of  the 
colliery? 

Mr.  Straker:  I  think  that  obtains  in  some  pits  in 
Lancashire. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  They  send  a  special  request  to 
me  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  It  is  a  small  colliery. 

23.655.  Mr.    Frank    Hodges:    (To   Mr.    Winstone.) 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  complaints  in  that  area 
that  have  come  under  your  notice  of  men  being  un- 
able to   work   for   the   want  of   wagons? — Generally, 
for  some  months  there  have  been  some  complaint  from 
the  area  down  to  the  western  part  of  the  coalfield. 

23.656.  Would   it  surprise  you  to  learn,   Mr.  Win- 
stone,  when  these  workmen  were  about  to  have  the 
advance  in  wages  under  the  Sankey  Report,  they  only 
get  just  half  of  what  certain  other  workmen  got  in 
collieries  that  were  working  regularly,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  from  the  9th  January  up  to  the  period 
in  April   when  the   Sankey  Award  was  brought  out 
they    had    only    worked    half-time?— It    would    not 
surprise  me  at  all. 

23.657.  Do  you  consider  that  in  itself  would  show 
in  the  return  when  one  is  considering  the  output  of 
the   last  three   months? — Certainly. 

23.658.  When  you  were  acting  as  the  President  of 
the  Miners'   Federation  last  year,   do  you   remember 
the  coalowners  put  in  a  statement  immediately  after 
the  armistice  in  which  they  put  forward  figures  in- 
dicating that  60,000  workmen  had  enlisted  during  the 
war  and  the  South  Wales  Miners'   Federation  asked 
the  owners  how  many  they  could  at  once  put  on  in 
the  South  Wales  coalfield  if  the  war  came  to  an  end 
immediately  ? — Yes. 

23.659.  Do  you   remember  the  figure  given? — I  do 
not  remember  the  figure  now.     They  can  be  got. 

23.660.  If  I  said  the  number  they  said  they  could 
put  on  at  once  was  13,000-,  would  that  represent  itP 
— I  am  almost  positive  that  was  the  figure. 

23.661.  That    is    to   say,    the    owners   could    only 
put    13,000   out   of    the    60,000   of    these    soldiers   on 
in   South   Wales   if   the   war   came  to   an   end   on   a 
particular  day? — Yes. 

23.662.  Do  you  remember  how  many  they  said  they 
could  put  on  in  three  months'  time  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities?— I  think  it  was  20,000. 

23.663.  The   figure   was   roughly   20,000?— Yes. 

23.664.  Do  you   remember  the   number  they   could 
put  on  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities;- 
— I  am   not  quite  sure.     I   rather  think   it  was  ar- 
other   10,000. 

23.665.  The  total   at  the  end  of  six  months  cam* 
to  exactly  30,000.     Do  you  remember  how  many  they 
estimated    as    casualties,    that    is    to   say,    men    who 
would  not  return? — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

23.666.  Would    it    surprise  you  to  know   it  is  va 
the  neighbourhood  of  7,000?— Yes. 
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23.667.  That  left  a  balance  at  the  end  of  six  months 
of  23,000  workmen  for  whom  the  owners  could  hold 
out   no   hope  of  finding   work?— Yes,   and  -by    news- 
paper reports  this  morning  there  are  16,000  miners 
idle  now. 

23.668.  I  was  going  to  put  that  to  you, 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Is  that  in  South  Wales?— In 
the  coalfield. 

23.669.  In   the   whole   country  ?— Yes. 

23.670.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  1  am  speaking  of  what 
you  know  to  be  an  absolute  fact,  that  at  the  end  of 
six   months   after   the   end  of   hostilities   the  owners 
would  find  themselves  with  a  balance  of  unemployed 
men  numbering  23,000?— Yes. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  may  tell  you  that  the  figure 
as  far  as  three  months  or  six  months  is  concerned 
is  purely  conjecture. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  The  Controller  has  some  figures. 

23.671.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   I  am  endeavouring  to 
get  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  fall  in  out- 
put.    I   think   it  is   valuable    that    the    Commission 
should    have   this    information.     Do    you    know,    Mr. 
Winstone,  that  there  were  collieries  in   South  Wales 
which,   when  the  armistice  came  about,  had  the  full 
complement  of  men  which  they  had  before  the  war 
broke  out? — Yes. 

23.672.  And  there  were   still  anything   from  50  to 
100  or    150   men    belonging   to    that   colliery    who    if 
discharged    forthwith   could    not    get    work    in    that 
colliery? — Yes,    that  came   to   my    knowledge    in   my 
district. 

23.673.  Do  you  know  the  colliery  management  le- 
sorted  to  expedients  to  get  men  into  tho  mine  who 
were  returning  even  though   they  had   not  been  de- 
veloping sufficiently  to  absorb  them? — Yes,  and  there 
are   many  collieries   whore    the  real   coal-getter,    the 
man  who  works   at  the   face,    works  on   the   surface 
now  because  there  is  no  place  for  him  underground. 

23.674.  Would    you    agree    if    I    put    forward    the 
proposition   that  the   proportion  of   men  engaged   in 
the   colliery   has   considerably    fallen? — Yes,   1  should 
think  so. 

23.675.  Would   that   be    due   to  the  iact    that   the 
areas    in    certain    collieries  have    not    V>ecu    properly 
developed    during    the    war? — Certainly,    the    areas 
have  contracted  naturally. 

23.676.  Have  you,  as  President  of  the  South  Wales 
Miners'   Federation,  had  brought  to  your  notice  the 
case   of  the   Risca   Colliery  where    men    proposed  to 
go  out  on  strike  because  the  mine  was  being  impro- 
perly developed? — Yes,  there  is  rather  a  serious  his- 
tory connected  with  that  colliery.     In  July  last  year 
the  men  came  out  because  of  a  fire.     They  were  idle 
for  a  very  long  time.     In  the  early  part  of  this  yoar 
they  were  out  again,  because  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  gas  and  a  shortage  of  timber  and  the  ropes  cut- 
ting   into    the   rails    and   into  the   timber    that   was 
erected.     Any  practical  man  will  know  oi  the  serious 
state  of  affairs  that  means.     It  is  one  oi   the  largtst 
collieries  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 

23.677.  Do  you  know  the  Nine  Mile  Point  Colliery? 
— Very  well. 

23.678.  Do    you    remember    the   workmen    at    that 
colliery  had  to  embark  on  a   strike   at  one  time  be- 
cause   the    management    were    developing   the    worst 
seams  in  tho  colliery  and  leaving  the  best  seams  until 
the   market   conditions    became    better   and   the   con- 
trol  was   lifted? — Yes,   they   urged   the   wllicry  com- 
pany   to  develop    a   piece   of  coal  which   was    nearer 
to  the  colliery,  and  admitted  to  be  better  .coal,   and 
which  could  not  be  developed  because  of   the  oppo- 
sition of  the  royalty  owner.     We  went  to  the  Home 
Office  about  it  and  saw  Sir  Richard  Redmayne.     Ho 
promised  to  take  steps,  but  I  do  not  think  anything 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time. 

23.679.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worst  seams  were 
continued   to  be   developed   and  the   best   seams    arc 
still  undeveloped   in  that  colliery.     If  those   are  the 
facts  a  combination  of  those  facts  must  hav*  a  serious 
effect  upon  output? — Certainly. 

23.680.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  over- 
crowding of  the  colliery;  secondly,  there  is  the  fact 
of  the  colliery  companies  not  having  developed  their 
mines  properly  during  the  war;  and,  thirdly,  there  is 
Ihe  fact  of  industrial  disputes.     I  put  it  to  you,  is 


there  a  fourth  fact?  Is  there  a  certain  psychology  of 
low  production  being  gradually  developed  in  the  men's 
minds  in  the  mining  industry? — I  have  no  doubt 
about  that. 

23.681.  Would  you  regard  that  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  things  everybody  has  to  consider? — I  think  so. 

23.682.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  view  which 
some  miners  hold  that  it  is  right  to  keep  their  output 
withiu    reasonable   limits? — They    are   disiuclined    to 
produce  wealth  for  other  people. 

23,633.  Would  you  say  this  Commission,  if  it  dops 
not  take  that  factor  into  consideration,  would  be 
missing  one  of  the  essential  facts  in  the  situation? — 
Yes,  certainly ;  and  there  ie  another  factor,  the 
more  they  produce  the  more  are  their  wages  to  be 
reduced. 

23,084.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  you  have  cer- 
tain collieries  in  the  South  Wales  coaliiold  where 
under  the  piecework  system  men  have  been  able  to 
make  good  wages,  and  immediately  those  wages  nave 
exceeded  certain  figures  the  prices  have  been  cut? — 
Yes. 

23.685.  You  have  known  of  that?— Yes.     There  is 
a  very  serious  dispute  on  at  the  present  time,  or  it 
was  a  week  or  so  ago. 

23.686.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Where?— Ebbw  Vale. 

23.687.  Mr.     Frank     Hodges :      It     involved     five 
collieries  ? — Yes. 

23.688.  Was  the  Ehbw  Vale  Colliery  idle  for  three 
months? — Yes,  longer. 

23.689.  In  fact  there  was  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  between  150,000  and  200,000  tons  of  coal 
lost?— Yes. 

23.690.  So     much     for     the     apparent     causes     ot 
declining    output.     I    would    like    to    ask    you,     Mr. 
Winstone,  because  you  are  familiar  with  this,  if  you 
have  read  the  coal  owners'  scheme  for  the  future? — 
Yes. 

23.691.  Do    you    remember    a    reference    that    one 
of  the   Commissioners   made  to   the   scheme   and    ho 
said  it  could  be  compared  with  a  sliding  scile? — Yes. 

23.692.  A  sliding  scale  does  give  the  workmen,  does 
it  not,  a  share  of  increased  prices  as  well  as  giving 
the  owners  a  share  to  the  increased  prices  ? — Quite. 

23.693.  Do    you    know    that    historically    in    South 
Wales  they  had  a  sliding  scale  in  operation  from  the 
year  1877  to  1898?— I  think  it  was  from   1875  until 
1898. 

23.694.  During  that  time  there  was   no  maximum 
imposed  upon  the  workmen's  wages.     If  prices  went 
to  the  highest  possible  pinnacle  the  workmen   would 
share  to  some  extent   in   the   inflated   prices? — They 
went  up  to  78f  per  cent.,  if  my  memory  serves  mo 
correctly. 

23.695.  That   was   the   highest   point.     Do   you    re- 
member because   of   that   system    the     South    Wales 
miners   engaged    in    a  strike   which     lasted     for     six 
months,  one  of  the  hardest  strikes  in  the  history  of 
the  country? — Yes,  that  is  well  known. 

23.696.  To  abolish  that  system?— Yes. 

23.697.  If  the  owners  come  forward  for  the  future 
with  a  scheme  which  has  the  element    of    a    sliding 
scale  in  it  you  would  not  hope  that  the  South  Wales 
miners  would  take  kindly  to  it?— They  certainly  would 
not. 

23.698.  It   is   suggested    that  ith's    is  an  agitation 
peculiar    to    some   subterranean    influence    in    South 
Wales  or  in  the  industry  generally?— That  is  not  so. 

23.699.  Do  you  know  a  miners'  agent  or  .a  miners' 
leader  in  South  Wales  who  has  refused  to  subscribe, 
or  has  refused  to  address  meetings,   urging  the  men 
to  accept  the  Miners'  Bill  as  it  is  presented  as  being 
for  the  time  being  the  most  scientific  plan  of  dealing 
with  the  industry? — Not  one,  and  all  our  work  is  done 
in  the  open,  even  in  the  open  air,  so  that  anyone  can 
come  to  the  meetings;  even  Mr.  Williams,  if  he  cares 
to. 

23.700.  The    suggestion     that    this     agitation    was 
caused  by   a  few  discontented  miners  you  would   not 
treat  seriously? — It  is  the  well  thought  out  and   the 
well    denned    policy  of   the   members   of  the    Miners 
Federation. 

23.701.  Can  you  take  your  mind  back   lo  tlu  year 
1904?— Yes. 
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i  f2.  Do  you   remember  itho   Annual   Conference 
Ki.Militiiun  of  the  year  19041'— No,  1  would  not  tax 

my    memory. 

.!.  1  <K>  nob  want  to  put  it  in  evidence.  There 
is  a  \nhimo  of  our  proceedings  for  tli»  your  1904.  Our 
animal  conference  was  called  specifically  to  consider 
tin*  c|n.'-i].>n  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines? — 

L'.'l.rnl.   ll:ue  yon  road  that? — Yes.     May  I  say  the 

collieries  to  whirli  1  have  referred  as  being  idle  are 

i  tin;  largest  collieries  in.  the  South  Wales  coal- 

tielil.  iind  they  are  therefore  of  much  more  importance 

i 'i    the  loss  of  output. 

i!:t,70.">.  That    reminds  mo,  Mr.  Winstone,  of  a  very 

sign  i  tican  I  event,  that  occurred  during  the  war.      Do 

non    that  owing   to  the  differentiation  in   the 

work  obtained  by  the  collieries  in  South  Wales  during 

the  war  they  had  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  scheme  to 

.ite  the  trade?— Yes,  a  joint  scheme. 

>ii.  On   that  Joint   Allocation   Committee   were 
ntatives  of  the  Miners'  Federation? — Yes. 
2,'l,707.  Did  they  not   have   the  task   set   them   of 
providing  uniformity  of  employment  for  the  men  in 
the  coalfield? — Yes. 

23.708.  Did   they   not  have  to  make   arrangements 
fur  collieries  who  were  only  working  one  day  a  week 
to  work  four  days  a  week,  and  those  that  were  work- 
ing six   days   a  week   to   work   less? — That   was  the 
general  policy,  yes. 

23.709.  Is  it  true  to  say  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  has  had   as   it  were  a   taste  of  effective 
control  in  the  allocation  of  trade? — Yes. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  None  of  our  schemes  were  put 
into  effect  because  a  rapid  change  came  over  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  The  scheme  operated  for  quite 
a  time  and  the  basis  of  the  scheme  determined  the 
trade  of  the  collieries  for  a  long  time,  and  you  and  I 
were  on  the  committee. 

23.710.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   You  gave  us  valuable 
information,    but  it   was   not  put  into  operation?— 
Returns   were  put   forward  showing  what   had   been 
done. 

2;i,7ll.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Do  you  remember  the 
dilferent  classes  of  coal  produced?  Do  you  remember 
the  coal  owners  said  such  a  scheme  was  impracticable? 
—Yes. 

23.712.  The  buyers  would  buy  the  best  class  of  coal 
and  leave  the  worst  class? — Yes. 

23.713.  And   therefore  the  collieries  producing  the 
worst  class  would  not  work  regularly? — Yes. 

23.714.  Do  you   remember   the  collieries   producing 
the  worst  class  worked  regularly  after  that  came  into 
operation? — Yes,  very  regularly. 

23.715.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Straker  one  or  two 
questions.     (To   Mr.    Straker.)     With   regard    to   the 
financial  proposition,  Sir  Adam  questioned  you  yester- 
day  about   the    12s.    and    10s.    purchase   price    which 
you   have  in  the  Bill.     Have  you   read   Dr.  Stamp's 
evidence  before  this  Commission? — Part  of  it. 

23.716.  It  is   available  for  you  to  read  the   whole 
of   it?— Yes. 

23.717.  Do  you  remember  reading   the  portion  deal- 
ing with  the   actual  capital   in  the  industry  at  the 
present  time?— I  think  he  stated  £135,000,000. 

23.718.  That   includes   the   royalties,    I   think.     He 
«avs  on  page  35:    "It  was  estimated  for  the  census 
on  production   at  £128,000,000."     Then,   later,  when 
it  was  estimated  for,  as  he  described  it,  the  capital. 
he  said:    "  The  capital  here  is  what  you  would  call 
the  excess   profits   duty   capital,   that  is   to  say   the 
hard  money  at  stake."     Then  he  says:   "  The  average 
for  the  five  years  is  £0-51.     That  is  just  about  10s., 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  that  estimate  which  has  been 
used  from  time  to  time  of  10s.  a  ton  was  very  closely 
borne  out  by  the  balance  sheets  that  I  was  able  to 
have  examined." 

Mr.  R.   W.   Cooper:    That   is  capital  employed   as 
defined  by  the  Finance  Act. 

23.719.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  "  On  the  output  of  the 
five  years  before  the  war  the  capital  would  therefore 
be  about  £135,000,000.     Suppose  we  were  to  regard 
5  per  cent,  as  a  minimum  return  thereon,  there  would 
be  a  charge  of  £6,750,000  out  of  the  £13,000,000  to 
£14,000,000  that  has  been   referred  to   as  the  profit 
of  the   coalowners,   leaving  £7,250,000  as  the  profit 


over  and  above  that  minimum  return."  If  that  ••to- 
mato WOK  taken  UH  the  IIUMH,  would  you  itill  »gr«« 
that,  Ids.  nor  ton  and  12s.  per  ton  would  be  fair  in 
Hue  with  tho  estimates  of  impartial  peraonsP 
--Taking  tho  largest  output-  we  have  had,  I  think 
that  was  in  1913,  it  was  283,000,000  tons,  if  I  re- 
member  correctly. 

.20.  Mr.    It.    W.    Cooper:    287,000,000    tontP— 
••'00,000  given   by   Dr.   Stamp   works  out  on  an 
average  at  about  9s.  6d.  per  ton.     With  an  average 
of  9s.   6d.   I   think   tho  limit  or  the  scale  wo  adopt 
of   12s.   and   10s.   is  ample — you  must  have  some  be- 
low  and   some   above — because   with    an    average   we 
think  that  always  a  sufficient  scale  to  meet  all  cases. 
2.'!, 721.  Mr.   Frank   Hodges:    It   is  suggested   that 
this   money  or  this  value  should  bo  acquired  by  the 
of    Government    Stock.     Have    you    considered 
what  percentage  that  stock  would  bear? — I  think  the 
Hill   makes  provision  that   it  shall  carry  as  near  as 
possible  something  like  the  nearest  equivalent  stock. 
If  you  take  War  Loan  it  would  only  be  6  per  cent. 

23.722.  In  the  Federation  Scheme,  under  the  Bill, 
you   have  put  forward   if   the  stock   was   issued   at 
5  per  cent,  the  coalowners  who  hold  the  stock  would 
get  until  that  stock  was  redeemed  6j  million  pounds 
per  annum? — That  is  so. 

23.723.  Do  you  consider  that  the  industry  of  this 
country  if  it  has  to  provide  for  future  improvements 
and  if  it  has  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  price  of  coal 
down   for   the   community  can   afford   indefinitely   to 
pay  owners  of  stock  6J  million  pounds  per  annum? 
— We  do  not  propose  to  pay  it  indefinitely.     We  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  stock. 

23.724.  How  do  you  propose  to  establish  the  sinking 
fund? — Out  of  the  industry. 

23.725.  Would   you   rather   not  say  that  should  be 
a 'charge    for    the   whole    country? — Quite,    but   tho 
country  would  then  own  the  mining  industry. 

23.726.  You   appreciate  the   difference.     If  the   in- 
dustry itself  is  to  bear  out  of  profits  that  it  might 
make  the  payment  of  this  annual  sum  of  6f  million 
pounds  and  out  of  the  profits  it  has  to  provide  its 
own  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  capital,  do  not 
you  think  that  is  putting  the  owner  in  a  favourable 
position  as  compared  with  the  men  who  have  to  work 
in  the  industry  in  the  future  and  the  community ?- 
I  think  it  is  a  favourable  position,  because  they  will 
get   that   return  on  their   capital    without    any  risk 
or  trouble   at   all.     I    think,    if    you   take   Professor 
Merrivale's  figure  in  that  pocket-book  which  I  handed 
in,  you  will  find  that  lie  calculated  at  that  time  the 
average  gross  return   in   the  coal   industry  was  only 
5  per  cent.     Since  that  time  I  think  it  went  up  to 
10  per  cent. 

23.727.  Do    you    not    think    if    these    become    the 
terms  the   Miners'    Federation   may  be   criticised  by 
the    rest  of   the    labour    movement    for  offering   too 
generous  terms  for  the  acquisition  of  this  property? 
— I  think  we  are  offering  generous  terms. 

23.728.  Do   not  you  think  the  Miners'    Federation 
would    be    subject   to  criticism    by    the    rest    of   the 
working  classes  of  this  country? — They  may   be.     I 
could  not   answer  that  question. 

23.729.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  1  do  not  mean  to  ask 
you  'anything  on   what  Mr.    Hodges  has   asked   you. 
With   regard  to  the  book  you   handed   in   yesterday, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  authority  upon  which  you 
were  basing  your  maximum  of  10s.  a  ton,  may  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  referred  to  in  the 
book  refer  to  capital  invested?     Let  me  read  what  : 
says :    "  Taking  this  figure  9s.   per  ton,   the  capital 
invested   in  the  Northumberland  collieries  " — that  is 
the  expression  throughout? — Yes.  . 

23.730.  The  question  I  asked   you    about   was   fair 
selling  value? — Yes,  I   remember  you   and  I   differed 
as  to  what  was  fair. 

23.731.  I   suppose   you    agree   with    mo   there  is  a 
great   difference    between   capital    invested    and    fair 
selling    value.        Will    you    answer    that    "Yes"    or 

11  No"? I  am  afraid  you  cannot  get  an  answer  t 

a  question  of  that  kind  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  or  to  all 
these  questions. 

23.732.  Surely?— No. 

23  733.  Let  me  illustrate  it.     If  you  and  I  put _up 
£100,000  and  employed  it  in  opening  tip  a  roalfield 
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and  einking  a  pit,  that  is  the  capital  we  have  in- 
vested. If  the  pit,  after  it  had  been  equipped  by 
us  with  our  £100,000  was  put  upon  the  open  market 
for  sale  and  if  it  fetched  £200,000,  that  M  the  selling 
value?— Yes.  I  would  not  say  that  was  fair. 

23  734  Take  the  contrary  case.  It  might  be,  of 
course,  ihat  what  you  and  I  spent  £100  000  upon 
would  only  fetch  £50,000  in  the  market?— In  buying 
and  selling  in  that  form  you  suggest  there  is  always 
the  speculation  as  to  how  much  they  can  exploit  the 
workers  and  the  community. 

23  735.  I  am  talking  about  the  selling  value  of 
anything.  The  selling  value  is  what  the  article  will 
fetch  in  the  open  market,  is  it  not?— That  is  so. 

23.736.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Have  you  heard  any 
complaints  from  the  Ashington  Colliery  as  to  men  not 
being  able  to  get  away  their  output?— At  many  of 
our  pits. 

23.737.  Has  there  been  a  complaint  from  Ashington 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  away  the  output 
from   the  mine?— That   is  so.     We   have  had    worse 
cases  than  even  Ashington. 

23.738.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  but  it 
has  been  put  to  me  that  it  is  only  possible  to  take 
away  the  output  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
of  men  employed? — I  have  one  pit  in  my  mind  where 
the  men  declared  they  were  getting  only  half  away 
what  they  could  produce. 

23.739.  It  is  not  possible  they  get  the  fullest  out- 
put where  1,300  men  may  be  employed  underground 
and  it  is  only  possible  to  take  away  800  men's  out- 
put.    That  reduces  the  output  of  the  men  employed? 
— That  is  where  the  overcrowding  comes  in. 

23.740.  That  there  is  such  a  case  as  that  I  mean? 
—Yes. 

23.741.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  export 
coal  and  bunker  coal   is  still  governed  by  the  Coal 
Controller? — I   understand   from   what  I   see   in   the 
press  that  bunker  coal  is  not  controlled  in  the  way 
that  it  has  been,  at  least,  of  the  prices  having  gone 
up  enormously. 

23.742.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  price  of  bunker  coal  would  be? — It  had 
gone  up  from  31s.  6d.  to  60s.  and  from  34s.  6d.  to 
70s.  and  that  in  2  or  3  days. 

23.743.  That    is  because   of    the   control   being    re- 
moved?— Yes. 

23.744.  Is   there   any   reason   why    the   same    thing 
should  not  take  place  with  regard  to  coal  consumed 
at    home    if    the    control    was    withdrawn? — I    have 
already  asked  tha  question  of  consumers  as  to  what 
they  think  they  would  have  been  paying  if  there  had 
been    no   control.     The   fact   is   there  cannot   be  any 
question   they   would   have   been   paying   as   much   as 
neutrals  have  been  paying. 

23.745.  The  coal  at  the  present  time  to  local  con- 
sumers,   to   manufacturers   and    householders   is   sup- 
posed to  be  controlled  up  to  a  point  beyond  which  it 
must  not  go? — Yes. 

23.746.  If  that  were  withdrawn  have  you  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  price  of  coal  for  household  con- 
sumption  and   also   manufacturers   might   not   go   up 
10s.    or    15s.    a   ton? — I    expect    it    would    be    nearly 
doubled. 

23.747.  Providing  it  was  merely  left  to  competition? 
—Yes,  provided  it  was  left  to  competition. 

23.748.  You    have    never    known    colliery    owners 
voluntarily  selling  coal  at  a  less  price  than  they  could 
secure? — No,  I  have  not. 

23.749.  Have  you  been  surprised  during  your  long 
negotiations  in  the  coal  trade  with  regard  to  wages 
and  other  questions  how  little  of  the  human  element 
has  come   into   the   negotiations   so   far   as   the   mine 
owners  generally  are  concerned? — It  reminds  me  of 
a  case   where  a  fine  old  man  wanted  to  be  relieved 
from  going  to  work  on  a  Sunday  evening  because  he 


wanted  to  go  to  church,  but  the  manager  at  that  time 
told  him  his  religion  was  to  get  the  pit  to  work. 

23.750.  That   has   been    about   the   position   of   the 
religion    forced    upon   our   miners   by   eur    beautiful 
system  of  working  the  mines  in  this  country? — Most 
decidedly. 

23.751.  Is     it     the    case     the     miners    have     been 
anxious   to    introduce   something   of   the    human    ele- 
ment into  the   relationship  between   coal-getters   and 
coal  consumers? — If  it  were  recognised  the  men  are 
more  than  machines,  it  would  be  better. 

23.752.  They  will  have  to  recognise  that? — By  the 
spirit  expressed    by   them   at   the   present   time  they 
will  only  do  that  as  far  as  compelled. 

23.753.  I  do  not  expect  the  coal  owners  will  do  it, 
but  the  nation  will  do  it? — Yes. 

23.754.  Have  you,  in  your  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,    known   of   any   discussion   which   has   taken 
place  or  resolution  passed  advising  the  workmen   in- 
dividually or  collectively  to   restrict  their  output?— 
Rather  the   opposite.     I  can   remember   when   I   was 
a  young  man  the  policy  of  restriction  was  very  much 
advocated,  but  in  the  matter  of  30  or  35  years  now 
I  know  of  no  miners'  agent  who  has  not  condemned 
that  policy. 

23.755.  You   are  at  present   giving  evidence   upon 
oath.     I  would  like  to  put  it  to  you,  do  you  feel  there 
is   an   attempt   at  the   present  time   being   made   in 
the   district    by   the    workmen   themselves    to    reduce 
output? — I   can   only  speak   with   regard   to  that  so 
far   as   my   own   district   is   concerned,    and   there   is 
not. 

23.756.  I  suppose  Mr.   Winstone  will  reply  to  the 
same  question.     (To  Mr.  Winstone.)    In  the  same  way 
as  far  as  South  Wales  is  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
deliberate  organised  attempt  to  reduce  output? — No, 
not  organised. 

23.757.  It   has    been     suggested,    and    resented     by 
Mr.  Cooper  and  some  of  his  friends,  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  advertise  to  the  country  at  the  present 
time  the  calamity  likely  to  take  place  if  the  mines 
are  nationalised.     Do  you  think  there  is  an  attempt 
being  made  by  the  owners  of  the  mines  and  minerals 
to    frighten   the   country? — I   say    all   sorts   of   men, 
including  novelists  and  journalists  of  all  kinds,   are 
writing    articles    for    nearly    all    the    papers    in    the 
country    condemning    nationalisation,    so    I    assume 
there  is   a   well  organised   campaign   going  on. 

23.758.  Did  you  read  the  report  in  the  newspaper 
the  other  day  of  a  meeting  of  shareholders  of  a  very 
large  South  Wales  company,  the  Cambria  Company? 
— I  do  not  think  I  saw  it. 

23.759.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Winstone,  there  was  a 
meeting  ? — Yes. 

23.760.  Are   you    aware   the   chairman    made    what 
was    said     to     be     an     interesting     speech? — Yes,     it 
appeared   in   the   "  Times." 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   And  paid  for. 

23.761.  Mr.  Robert  SmiUie  :  Are  you  aware  speeches 
were  directed  against  nationalisation  and  in  favour 
of   all   control   being  taken  off  the  mines? — That   is 
my   deduction. 

23.762.  Did  he  not  say  thai;  control,  or  the  Sankey 
Award,  had  cost  the  company  40  per  cent,   in  divi- 
dends?-— 40   per   cent,   of   excess   profits. 

23.763.  Do  you  know   whether  or  not  that  was  an 
advertisement  paid  for  by  somebody? — It  had  all  the 
appearance   of    such.        I    am    not    prepared    to   say 
definitely. 

23.764.  You  could  not  prove  it?— No. 

23.765.  Do  you  know  the  general  feeling  amongst 
miners  is  it  was  an  advertisement? — I  could  not  say 
that  definitely. 

Chairman:     We   are   much   obliged     to    you,     Mr. 
Straker,  and  Mr.  Winstone. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
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•J.'t,7fiti.  I'liiiirman:    I    believe    you    have    been    ap- 
•il   I iy    tin'  members  of  tho  Incorporated  Houih 
\VaIt>s  and  Monmouthshire  Coal  Freighters'   Associa- 
tion in  give  evidence  on  their  behalf?- — Yes. 

.  I  think  you  are  a  past  Chairman  of  that 
1. 1 lion  and  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Powell 
|)ulliyii  Steam  Coal  Company,  Limited.  Chairman 
of  tin'  M> 'dwas  Navigation  Colliery  Company,  Limited, 
(  hanmim  of  the  Chislet  Colliery  Company,  Limited, 
and  Chiiivman  of  the  Normandy  Shipping  Company, 
Limited  P — Yes. 

23,768.  Your  precis  says  that  the  Freighters'  As- 
sociation is  composed  of  colliery  owners  and  coal 
exporters,  having  a  combined  output  of  19,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  employing  about  86,000  men? — • 
V 

-':i.7<>9.  And  the  Powell  Duffryn  Company  have  an 
output  of   nearly  4,000,000  tons  per  annum,   employ- 
er  18,000  men?— Yes. 

i't.770.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  to 
ones-examine  you  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners 
on  my  left  and  Mr.  Evan  Williams  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  on  my  right,  and  I  will  ask  you  now 
to  In-  good  enough  to  read  your  precis  and  to  make 
such  remarks  as  you  desire  to  make  from  time  to 
time  as  you  go  through  it? — I  am  much  obliged. 
I  just  might  mention  that  Mr.  Evan  Williams 
raised  the  question  about  the  figure  of  18,000  men. 
Those  18,000  men  are  not  all  colliers  as  you  will  find 
out  as  I  go  on.  We  have  all  sorts  of  various  works 
and  those  men  are  the  total  number  of  the  men 
we  employ.  Then,  of  course,  at  Bedwas  and  other 
]>l:uvs  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  other  meii.  That 
figure  of  18,000  only  applies  to  the  Powt-11  Duffryn 
Company. 

Now,   first  of  all,   on  the  question  of   production: 

"  Under  private  enterprise,  the  coal  output  for  the 
United  Kingdom  has  expanded  very  rapidly  during 
the  last  40  years,  and  the  following  table  gives  the. 
output  of  the  whole  country. 

COAL  OUTPUT- 


Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

South  Wales. 

1873 

...     128,680,131      ... 

16,180,728 

1883 

...     163,737,327      ... 

24,975,433 

1893 

...    164,325,795      ... 

30,154,739 

1903 

...     230,334,469      ... 

42,154,191 

1913 

...     287,430,473      ... 

56,830,072 

Percentage  of  ) 

increase  in  40   [•  over  123  per  cent,     over  250  per  cent. 

years         ) 

The  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  same 
period  has  been  afe  follows:  — 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 
Fear.       United  Kingdom.       South  Walet. 
1873        ...  489,085       ... 

1883       ...  492,422       ...  80,697 

1893        ...  663,38-5       ...  124,655 

1903        ...  834,766       ...  159,161 

1913        ...         1,118,452       ...  233,134  " 

The  reason  I  put  these  tables  in  is  this.  I  want  to 
show  that  private  enterprise  has  not  been,  as  has 
been  suggested,  standing  still.  We  have  put  our  best 
leg  foremost  and  everyone  knows  what  we  have  done 
in  South  Wales.  We  have  put  our  best  leg  foremost 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  press  on  tho 
trade. 

Now  there  were  certain  questions  mentioned  I 
think  in  the  first  part  of  your  enquiry  about  the 
Powell  Duffryn  Company,  so' that  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  make  a  personal  explanation  about  that  com- 
jjiiny.  My  precis  says:  "The  Powell  Duffryn  Com- 
pany, which  originated  in  1864,  had  a  chequered 
career  for  many  years,  and  for  the  15  years  1873  to 
1888  was  unable  to  pay  any  cash  dividend."  I  will 
put  a  table  in  here  to  explain  the  whole  thing.  It 
will  shorten  matters  to  put  the  tables  in  because  it 
will  explain  the  whole  matter.  First  of  all,  I  will 
put  in  tables  1  and  ,2.*  (Fame  handed.)  Table  1 
shortly  shows  what  it  says  at  tho  head:  "  Rates  of 
dividend  paid  on  ordinary  shares  in  respect  of  40 


years  ending  31st  December,  1918."  I  ought  to 
i/i. nt  ion  hero  that  although,  of  course,  wo  hare  been 
curving  mi  for  tho  last  livo  year*,  I  have  not  carried 
it  any  further  because  we  were  on  tho  pro-war 
.•tamliinl:.,  but  I  can  give  figures,  if  you  like,  an  to 
tho  amount  which  was  divided  during  those  five  year*. 
Tho  second  table  simply  shows  tho  amount  of  capital 
expended  in  sinking  now  pits  during  the  20  years 
ending  3 1st  December,  1018.  1  took  this  out  to 
1918,  but  of  course  latterly  during  the  war  we  hare 
not  been  able  to  spend  much  capital,  as  we  have  not 
had  the  men. 

23.771.  Mr.  Robert   Smillie:    May  I   ask  on   whose 
behalf  the  evidence  is  given? 

Witness:  The  Freighters'  Association. 

23.772.  Chairman:    Taking  that  table  shortly,  that 
shows  the   total  amount  of  capital  expenditure  cost 
in    sinking   new   pits,  erecting   new    coke  ovens    and 
washeries  during  the  20  years  ending  31st  December, 
1918,    as    £731,000?— Yes,   that   is   to   show   what  we 
were    doing.      My    company    was    attacked    by    some 
gentleman  here  on  the  ground  that  we  were  making 
enormous  profits.     1  want  to  point  out  that  we  were 
not  making  enormous  profits,  and  if  you  look  at  that 
table  there  you  will  see  what  we  did.     During  those 
years  we   were   down    until   we   got   into   1907.     For 
the  first  years  we  were  nursing  the  concern.     It  was 
an  absolutely  bankrupt  concern  in  1888,  and  so  far 
bankrupt  that  I  advised  the  direrr.ors  at   that  time, 
when  I  joined  tho  Board,  that  we  ought  to  wind  it 
up. 

23.773.  Mr.    Robert  Smillie:    Sir,  may  I    ask   you 
again  with  regard  to  this  witness's  evidence?       The 
colliery     owners    have    called     their     witnesses    and 
finished    with    them.      (To    the    Witness.)     You    are 
supposed  to  come  here  to  represent  the  freighters? — 
I  think,  with  the  Chairman's  permission,  that  I  have 
a  right  to  protect  my  company  when  accusations  are 
made  against  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:   Certainly. 

23.774.  Chairman:    Yes.     Now   will   you   take  your 
precis  quite  shortly? — Yes.     You    will    see   that  our 
output  would  have  been  up  to  5,000,000  tons  now  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  and  we  *•  ipe  to  get  it 
this  year   to  4^   million   tons.     Then  this  is  a  point 
upon    which    I    am    bound    to    protect   myself.      My 
jn-ecis   says:    "In    1890  the  area  of  this   company's 
properties  was  7,500  acres,  to-day  it  is  21,500  acres." 
I  want  to  point  out  that  we  and  a  good  many  of  the 
collieries    in    South    Wales   own    freeholds  which,    I 
understand  from  what  we  have  heard  yesterday  after- 
noon and  this  morning,  we  are  not  going  to  get  any 
compensation    for    if    the    proposal    of    the    Miners' 
Federation  is  carried  out;  that  is,  we  are  absolutely 
to  be  deprived  of  what  we  gave  hard  cash  for.    I  think 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  my  books,   the  cost 
of  those  freeholds   to  the  Powell    Duffryn   Company 
was  about  £60,000. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  wages  we  have  paid,  I 
have  a  table  which  shows  that  we  paid  £30,000,000 
in  wages,  and  the  amount  of  cash  we  paid  to  the 
shareholders  was  £2,470,000.  I  have  the  details  of 
that  if  anyone  wants  it. 

With  regard  to  electricity,  Mr.  Hann  has  given 
evidence  about  electricity,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  me  to  go  into  it  except  that 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hann  told  you  that  we  have  a 
most  absolutely  interlocked  concern.  I  mean  we  have 
our  coke  ovens,  we  have  our  by-product  plants  and 
distillation  plants,  and  brick  and  pipe  works.  It  is 
a  very  composite  concern,  and  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a  matter  like  nationalisation,^  any  other  taking 
away  of  other  people's  property,  if  I  may  say  so,  we 
have  a  very  complicated  question  to  deal  with. 

23.775.  Chairman:   We  have  all  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

Witness:  And  it  will  be  more  complicated  when  I 
go  to  the  export  and  transport  question.  Then  I 
think  there  is  an  accusation  made  by  Mr.  Merz,  who 
I  do  not  think  quite  understood  it.  With  regard  to 
the  great  question  of  coke  ovens,  I  think  he  said 
that  we  do  not  put  up  enough  coke  ovens,  and  that 
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we  are  not  sufficiently  up-to-date  in  coke  ovens.  It 
is  a  question  in  this  country  of  steel  works.  We  find 
coke  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  export,  especially  in 
South  Wales,  because  export  coke  is  nearly  all  sent 
out  in  part  cargoes,  and  you  cannot  send  it  to  a 
place  that  does  not  want  Welsh  steam  coal.  Therefore 
we  are  largely  dependent  for  the  sale  of  our  coke 
upon  the  steel  works.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Merz  is 
going  to  put  up  these  large  electric  stations  all  over 
the  country,  and  depend1  upon  trie  gas  to  run  them. 
We  have  big  gas  plants  as  well,  and  we  were  one  of 
the  first  to  use  gas  engines  on  a  large  scale.  We  have 
these  things  running,  and  we  can  use  the  gas,  but  if 
we  cannot  sell  our  coke  it  is  no  use  trying  to  put 
up  coke  ovens.  You  will  have  the  country  full  of  coke 
until  you  educate  the  people,  or  until  we  can  grind 
up  the  coke  and  turn  them  into  brique,  as  they  call 
them  in  French,  or  bricks. 

23.776.  Kir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:    Does  it  occur  to 
you  that  under  a  Ministry  of  Mines  you  could  educate 
the  people  very  much  more  than  you  can  do  it  as  a 
private  individual? — I  do  not  think  so.     I  am  per- 
fectly certain  I  can  educate  people  better  than  most 
people. 

23.777.  Chairman :  Now  will  you  go  to  the  question 
of  housing? — There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
housing.      I    have   myself,    personally,    taken    a   very 
great  interest  in  housing  in  South  Wales,  and  I  have 
brought  with  me  original  plans  which  I   must  have 
back.     (Producing  plans.) 

23.778.  Chairman:     Yes? — There   are    two   sets    of 
houses,  ones  we  were  building  in  1904,  and  ones  we 
were   building,    or   getting   built,    which   is   a   better 
term,  just  before  the  war.    I  will  hand  you  the  plans, 
and  you  will  see  there  are  three  classes  of  houses 
there.    I  do  not  want  to  go  into  them. 

23.779.  Chairman:     Will    you    hand   them    to    Mr. 
Frank  Hodges,  who  will  ask  you  some  questions  about 
that? — Yes.    Mr.  Hodges  will  let  me  have  them  back? 

23.780.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Yes,  certainly. 
Witness:     They    are    signed    on    behalf    of    Lord 

Tredegar,  who  has  to  pass  these,  so  that  the  land- 
lords are  looking  after  the  housing  as  well  as  myself. 
These  were  others  we  were  doing  just  before  the  war. 
(Producing  further  plans.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
now  I  have  a  problem  before  me  that  I  do  not  like 
to  face  very  much,  but  I  want  3,000  more  houses 
built  almost  immediately,  and  those  houses  which 
cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £200  to  £250  in  the 
time  of  peace  will  not  cost  £450  to  £500.  I  have  a 
table  showing  the  amount  of  money  we  spent.  If  I 
take  the  round  figure  we  spent  £250,000  in  houses 
ourselves  and  we  have  subscribed  to  other  peop'e 
(I  have  the  details)  £100,000. 

There  is  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to  mention 
with  regard  to  safety.  We  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  in  looking  after  the  safety 
or  the  men  and  we  are  always  making  experiments. 
I  will  give  you  one  instance  with  regard  to  stone 
dust.  It  was  very  necessary  to  find  the  right  kind  of 
stone  dust  to  use.  We  have  made  many  experiments 
down  our  shafting  to  find  the  right  stone  to  use. 
Mr.  Budge,  who  carried  out  that  experiments,  read 
a  paper  for  which  I  think  he  got  the  Lewis  Meda! 
at  the  Institute  of  Engineers  in  Cardiff.  Anything 
we  discover  is  open  to  all  the  other  colliery  peoplti 
to  have. 

23.781.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:     Do    they    adopt 
them  ? — Yes. 

23.782.  All  of  them?— I  do  not  know.     There  may 
be  some  who  do  not.     I  cannot  tell  you  every  collier'v 
in  the  district. 

23.783.  I  only  asked  you,  and  you  say  you  cannot 
tell  me.     If  you   do  not  know  you  will  tell   me  you 
do  not  know?— We   always    do,   and    if    anyone    dis- 
covers anything  I  am  after  it. 

23.784.  You  will  not  resent  my  asking  a  question? 
—No.     May  I   interject  this?     It  may  be  said   that 
I  have  been  fairly  successful  at  Powell  Duffryn. 

23.785.  Chairman:     It    will    be    said?— And   I    tell 
you  I  have  been  very  unsuccessful  in  various  other 
concerns  in  coal. 

23.786.  I   am   sure   that   is    not   your   fault? But 

these  things  are  not  taken   into  consideration   when 
you  are  discussing  the  prosperous  ones.    For  instance, 


there  are  the  Windsor,  Freystrop  and  Billingsley 
mines,  where  I  have  dropped  all  the  money  I  had  in 
them. 

23.787.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Is  the  coal  industry 
like  the  building  industry;  does  it  live  on  ite  losses? 
— No,  but  a  great  many  of  these  places  have  to  be 
shut  up  after  five  years.     The  men  have  had   their 
wages   and    we  people  suffer.    J  want  to    point    out 
that   it  is  a   very   speculative   trade,   and    I    do    not 
think  it  is  a  trade  in  which   to  speculate  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

23.788.  Chairman:    Now  will  you  go  to  transport? 
—With  regard   to   transport,   I  say  in   my  precis:  — 

"  The  collieries  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire are  nearly  all  situate  in  narrow  valleys,  and 
there  is  consequently  very  little  room  for  siding 
accommodation  near  the  pit  head.  The  great  bulk 
of  output  in  South  Wales  is  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  and  the  shipment  trade  plays  a  mosj 
important  part  in  the  trade  of  the  district." 

I  have  a  table,  No.  9,  showing  this,  which  I  will 
put  in.*  (Handed.) 

"  No  coal  is  stocked  at  the  pit  head  and  the  smooth 
and  regular  working  of  the  collieries  is  governed  t<. 
a  great  extent  by  a  regular  supply  of  wagons,  which 
are  quickly  taken  to  the  port  of  shipment,  the  coai 
tipped  into  a  •  waiting  steamer  and  the  wagons 
returned  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  pit  head. 
There  is>  in  fact,  an  endless  chain  of  loaded  wagons 
going  to  the  port,  and  empties  returning  from  the 
port  to  the  pit." 

This  is  a  most  important  thing  which  we  have  ito 
do,  and  the  whole  of  the  handling  is  a  most  delicate 
thing  from  the  pit  to  the  port.  As  you  know,  ships 
are  stemmed  to  arrive,  and  sometimes  when  they 
arrive  the  first  thing  is  they  have  to  go  into  dry 
dock.  Before  they  are  stemmed  we  have  to  prepare  a 
certain  amount  of  coal  which  has  to  go  to  the  dock, 
and  we  do  not  always  know  which  dock  they  are 
going  to.  We  have  four  docks  in  South  Wales -- 
Newport,  Cardiff,  Penarth  and  Barry.  They  hav? 
no  sidings,  which  makes  it  very  much  more  difficult. 
Speaking  personally,  in  South  Wales  the  Powell 
Duffryn  Company  are  much  better  provided  with 
sidings  than  anyone  else. 

23.789.  Chairman:    Is  that  at  Bargoed? — We  have 
two  great  groups  of  sidings,  one  the  Middle  Duffryn, 
and  the  other  the  Bargoed,  'and  down  the  Rhymney 
V alley,  so  that  we  have  more  room  than  most  people, 
and  that  saves  a  certain  amount  of  wagons,  because 
I  can  hold  a  certain  amount  of  coal  at  the  colliery, 
and  there  is  enough  coal  at  the  docks  as  soon  as  the 
ship   gets   under   the  tip,    and   then   I  can   feed  her 
with  the  coal  in  our  sidings.     The  question  is  that 
wo  must  be  in  touch  from  the  colliery  and  the  Cardiff 
end,   and  know  exactly  where  our  wagons  are,  and 
how  they  are  running  and  how  the  ship  is. 

23.790.  Are  you   in   favour  of  pooling  wagons? — I 
am  dead  against  it.     I  will  tell  you  why,   and  it  is 
for  this    reason.     I   have    been   fighting   the   pooling 
of   wagons,   and   I   must  say  the  Railway  Executive 
have  been  very  good  about  it,  because  they  have  left 
me  our  wagons  in  South  Wales  during  the  war,  except 
a  few  the  Coal  Controller  deprived  me  of,  and  which 
I  cannot  get  paid  for,  and  as  to  which  no  one  knew 
where  they  had  gone.     We  had  orders  to  send  away 
wagons  to  the  Moira  colliery  and  some  Leicestershire 
colliery.     They  were  50   wagons.     We  got  indignant 
letters  from  the  Moira  colliery  to  say  they  did  not 
want  them,  and  did  not  know  who  sent  them  there. 
That  shows  some  of  the   difficulties  of  these  things. 
We  do  not  approve  in  South  Wales  of  the  pooling  of 
wagons,  because  we  must  be  in  touch  and  havo  con- 
trol of  these  wagons  in  our   own   hands.      Whoever 
owns  the  wagons  of  the  country,  we  will  have  to  have 
the    same   number   of    wagons    allocated    to    us    and 
handle  them  in  the  same  way,  or  the  trade  will  come 
to   a  standstill. 

23.791.  Are    you    in    favour    of    ha  vine;    the    whole 
trade  from  pit  to  port  in  one  hand? — No,   it,  is  too 
big.     There  is  a  limit  to  the  man  who  can  manage 
it.     If  you  get  beyond  the  unit  of  management,  you 
get  complications,  and  you  get  too  many  oommittpps 
overlapping;  each  other. 

23.792.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    You  do  not  think 
the   pooling  of   wagons   in   Germany   interfered  with 
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ii,  i.  in\    of   their  export  trade,   do  you?     They 

H.I:    ,'iiinoiit    111   .-.into  of    the   fact  that  they   pooled 

.  .,  although  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do? — The 

.ill    StaU*    Kiulw.iys    have    l.iul    I  liumselvea   out    U 

j;ood   deal   to   assist   tho  export  trade.     1  havo   been 

6u1   in   \\ef.iiihalia  ;iiid  know   it  very  well,  and  I  have 

in  Germany    very  of  ton,  but  absolutely  the  lan- 

ol    t!u>.    i. .'MM. in    coalowners   about   the    State 

lu'inlliii^    of    the    trucks    has    been    indescribable.     I 

rios  in  Germany  and  works  standing 

idle,    because   tho   German    State    Railways   had    not 

.   t<>   give   them.     In   1913   the  Prussian   State 

tod    tlicy    would    have    to   spend    £3,000,000   at 

ml  .020,000,000  in  all  to  provide  proper  facili- 

or  tlio  trade.     I  should  like  to  point  out  with 

1  to  wagons,  while  I  am  on  the  point,  that  not 

cent,  of  the  Powell  Duffryn  wagons  go  inland. 

They  are  all  shuttled  down  from  the  colliery  to  the 

pun  and  back;  it  is  simply  a  shuttle  business.     I  say 

in  my  precis: — 

"  The  whole  coal  trade  of  South  Wales  is  governed 
by  the  word  "  despatch,"  and  in  our  own  case  we 
have  loaded  as  much  as  10,000  tons  into  one  steaiiler 
>  hours  and  48  hours  including  bunkers.  It  is 
tlic>  excellence  of  tho  management  which  keeps  our 
collieries  full}'  employed,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  may 
say  in  tho  20  years  prior  to  the  war,  in  spite  of  our 
enormous  output,  the  demurrage  paid  by  us  only 
averaged  £480  per  annum.  In  some  years  our  col- 
lieries have  not  been  idle  for  one  day  in  consequence 
of  lack  of  wagons  or  tonnage." 

You  see  the  great  difficulty  we  have  is  to  try  and 
feed  the  ships  so  as  to  avoid  demurrage,  and  at  the 
Mime  time  to  keep  the  collieries  always  working.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  position  and  requires  very  delicate 
handling  and  constant  and  sympathetic  touch  between 
all  the  departments. 

23.793.  Chairman:   Do  you  think  the  nation  would 
be  able  to  do  what  you  are  able  to  do? — You  would 

everything  stopped  if  you  had  to  go  through  the 
routine  of  all  these  Government  officials  which  we 
have  had  lately.  We  are  only  able  to  carry  on  by 
patience  and  perseverance.  Everyone  knows  when 
you  get  a  lot  of  these  committees  it  always  means 
want  of  responsibility,  and  you  must  have  people  in 
touch  with  each  other  who  will  take  responsibility. 

23.794.  Now  will  you  deal  with  exports? — My  precis 
says :    "  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
South  Wales  have  increased  as  follows:  — 

EXPORT  OF  COAL  (INCLUDING  COKE  AND  PATENT  FUEL). 

Year.  United  Kingdom.  South  Wales.  . 

1873  ...       16,076,628       ...  3,499,000 

1883  ...      29,439,891      ...  8,299,000 

1893  ...       37,488,070       ...  13,235,000 

1903  ...      63,605,349      ...  20,9^6,000 

1913  ...      98,338,104      ...  31,952,000 

This  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  10  times  in  South 
Wales,  in  the  40  years. 

The  export  trade  has  been  built  up  by  private  en- 
terprise, and  it  is  owing  to  the  colliery  companies  and 
exporters  having  developed  and  pushed  Welsh  coal 
abroad,  that  such  a  magnificent  export  trade  has 
been  built  up ;  the  close  co-operation,  and  give-and- 
take,  between  colliery  owners  and  coal  exporters  has 
been  an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  industry." 
\N  hat  I  mean  about  that  is  this.  You  cannot  carry 
on  export  business  unless  you  can  absolutely  be  in 
close  touch  with  your  exporters.  I  am  to  a  certain 
extent  an  exporter  myself.  We  sell  a  tremendous 
lot  of  our  coal  free  on  board  to  exporters.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  unless  you  are  in  absolute 
constant  touch,  and  have  men  who  are  able  to  take 
responsibility  and  be  able  to  say  to  the  exporter  if  he 
is  in  difficulties,  "  I  will  give  you  this.  I  can  make 
an  arrangement.  Wo  will  either  '  marry  '  your  con- 
tract " — you  know  the  expression — "  or  give  you  a 
rebate  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  your  business."  It 
is  all  that  kind  of  thing  which  must  be  done  by 
private  enterprise,  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  the 
St  ite.  You  will  see  I  say,  "  At  one  time  the  Powell 
DnfFryn  Company  from  very  small  beginnings,  have 
built  up  a  big  French  trade,  and  are  to-day  doing, 
probably,  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  France  of 
any  colliery  company  in  this  country.  At  one  period 


llie  I'owell  Ihilliyn  Company  exported  largely  to 
India,  but  gradually  this  market  waa  lost  owing  to 
competition  from  Indian  coal.  Tb«  Company  at  once 
set  about  finding  other  markets,  and  •'•  an  iniUnce 
they  sent  representatives  oat  to  the  Argentine  and 
developed  an  important  business  with  tho  South 
American  ports." 

I  have  Table  No.  10  with  regard  to  that,  and  that 
shows  what  the  Bombay  trade  wai.*  (1'roducing  table.) 

23,795.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Nevertheless,  our 
total  exports  increased  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  this 
trade? — I  will  explain  that  if  you  will  cross-examine 
me  about  it  presently.  That  has  entirely  to  do  with 
the  Admiralty.  So  far  as  tho  South  Wales  export 
trade  to  Bombay  is  concerned  in  private  ships,  we 
did  not  send  a  ton  last  year.  I  am  only  putting  the 
facts.  Then  I  say  : 

"  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  South  Wales 
Coal  Trade  that  when  a  market  has  been  threatened 
with  competition,  which  it  is  impossible  for  this 
country  to  successfully  contend  against,  the  trade  has 
shown  sufficient  enterprise,  under  private  manage- 
ment, to  find  other  markets  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  South  Wales  coal  trade  has  to  face  serious 
competition  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 

I  put  in  two  tables,  Nos.  10  and  11,  from  which 
you  will  see  the  figures  of  tho  competition.*  (Same 
produced.)  "  In  the  Baltic  countries,  in  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Italy,  there  is  competition  from  German 
and  American  coals."  You  have  those  on  the  tables. 
Then  there  is  another  competition  which,  since  I  had 
those  tables  prepared,  I  have  found  out  about.  I 
knew  it  before,  but  I  missed  it  in  the  tables.  It  is 
South  Africa  (Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay)  which  are 
now  shipping  coal  up  to  Aden  and  Bombay.  They 
are  sending  coal  now  at  a  good  deal  lower  price  than 
we  can  do  it.  They  have  cut  us  clean  out  of  Aden, 
and  they  are  coming  close  to  Alexandria,  which  is 
one  of  our  ports  to  export  to.  They  are  doing  it 
exceedingly  well.  In  Delagoa  Bay  I  know  of  two 
ships  of  6,000  tons  each  loaded  in  20  hours.  They 
have  very  fine  appliances.  I  think  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith  raised  the  question  about  export  coal  being 
carried  at  lower  rates  on  the  railways.  In  South 
Africa  they  allow  on  export  coal  11s.  a  ton. 

23,796.  Mr.  Herbert  Williams:  Is  that  a  rebate  on 
the  railway  rate? — Yes,  a  rebate  on  the  railway  rate. 
Naturally,  as  you  know,  train  loads  for  export  are 
much  easier  to  handle  on  a  railway  than  one  truck 
load  going  down  to  a  coal  merchant.  Then  I  say  in 
my  precis : 

"  German  coal  mines  have  been  untouched  by  the 
war,  whilst  the  United  States  has,  since  1914,  enor- 
mously increased  its  coal  output.  Their  figures  are 
as  follows:  — 

OUTPUT  OP   COAL   IN   UNITED   STATES   AMERICA,    1911 
to  1918. 

Short  Tons. 

1911    496,000,000 

1912     534,000,000 

1913     570,000,000 

1914     513,000,000 

1915  ...     ...     531,000,000 

1916     590,000,000 

1917     651,000,000 

1918  ...  685,000,000 

The  United  States  coal  haJ,  before  the  war,  been 
obtaining  a  footing  in  our  principal  European 
markets,  and  this  position  has  materally  been 
strengthened  since  1914." 

I  have  two  tables  dealing  with  that,  No*  14  and 
15,  which  I  will  put  in."  (Some  produced.) 

"  Our  markets  in  the  Far  East  have  been  practi- 
cally lost  to  us  through  the  competition  of  Indian, 
Japanese  and  Australia  coal.  As  a  result  of  private 
enterprise  the  export  of  coal  has  increased  enormously 
with  great  advantage  to  the  whole  nation,  parti- 
cularly when  one  considers  the  question  of  imports. 
Coal  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  forms  the 
outward  freight  which  cheapens  tho  cost  of  bringing 
wheat  and  maize  to  this  country." 

I  put  in  a  table  comparing  the  amount  of  coal 
going  out  to  South  America  and  the  amount  of  corn 
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in  money  value  coining  back  to  this  country.  That 
is  Table  12.*  (Same  -produced.)  That  includes  the 
freight.  In  dealing  with  the  values  there,  the  values 
of  the  coal  are  free  on  board  at  Cardiff,  Barry  and 
Newport.  The  value  of  the  corn  is  as  landed  at 
Liverpool  or  whatever  the  port  is,  so  thai  it  includes 
the  freight  back,  but  does  not  include  freight  out 
on  the  coal.  Then  with  regard  to  coal  to  Spain  and 
France,  the  case  is  similar.  That  is  Table  13.*  (Same 
produced.)  "  Coal  to  Spain  and  France  helps  to 
pay  the  return  freight  on  iron  ore  and  pi  owood."  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  comparison  showing  the  outward 
freight  with  the  coal  bringing  the  ore  and  the 
pitwood  back  to  England.  Then  I  say : 

"  I  put  in  a  table  showing  the  value  of  the  total 
coal  exports  in  this  country  for  the  10  years  prior 
to  the  war,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  ileturns :  — 

VALUES  OF  COAL,  COKE  AND  PATENT   FUEL  EXPORTED 
FROM    UNITED    KINGDOM    1904-1  !»13. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


£ 

26,862,386 
26,061,120 
31,504.291 
42,118,^94 
41,615,928 
37,129,978 
37,813,360 
38,447,354 
42,584.154 
53,659,P60 


The  grain  and  flour  imported  into  the  United  King 
dom  in  1913  cost  this  country  £85,500,000,  including 
freights." 

That  is  freights  coming  back  and   not  going  out. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  we  received 
for  our  exported  coal  in  1913  paid  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  grain  and  flour,  including 
freights,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  that 
year. 

Contracts  for  South  Wales  coal  are  usually  made 
in  the  Autumn  of  each  year,  and  colliery  owners,  in 
settling  their  prices,  have  to  keep  in  touch  with 
markets  all  over  the  world." 

Not  only  that,  but  a  great  number  of  us  in  South 
Wales  have  what  we  call  a  Department.  We  joined 
this  to  save  expense,  and  that  department  collects 
information  all  over  the  world,  so  that  we  can  ascer- 
tain rapidly  what  the  freights  are  likely  to  be  and 
where  the  incoming  market  is  likely  to  be — that  is 
one  thing  we  always  have  to  look  to,  to  see  where 
there  is  going  to  be  a  good  corn  harvest,  for  instance. 
If  there  is  a  good  corn  harvest  in  South  America,  we 
know  what  price  we  can  ask  for  the  coal. 

23.797.  Chairman:    Do   you    think    it   would    be    a 
good  thing  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  to  adopt 
that? — It  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom; South  Wales  is  rather  by  itself.     I  se«  Mr.  R. 
W.  Cooper  there.     We  are  a  little  bit  in  competition 
with   Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper   sometimes,    and   I   do   not 
want  to  let  him  have   all  the  information   we  have 
about  our  secret  trade. 

23.798.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney.    Would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  to  the  public  to  know  these  things? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  matter  2d.  to  the  public. 

23.799.  It  does  not  matter  to  the  public  whether 
you  or  Mr.   Cooper  do  the  job:    either  would  do  it 
excellently? — It    is    a    very    curious    thing   that   pre- 
viously to  the  war— which  has  upset  everything,  and 
we  do  not  know  where  we  are — a  good  many  years 
ago  there  used  to  be  a  half-crown  difference  between 
Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  and  me,  and  if  the  freights  went 
wrong   and   we  charged  more  than   half-a-crown   for 
our  coal,   the  ships  would   go   up  to  Newcastle. 

23.800.  Chairman :  Do  you  think  the  result  of  com- 
petition between  you  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  is  that 
the  coal   industry   generally   does   not   get  the   price 
it   ought   to   get   for   the   export   coal?— We   do    not 
think  that.     We  get  the  very  highest  price  we  can 
and   keep   the  collieries   going.     You    may  take   that 
for  certain  and  so  does  Mr.   R.  W.   Cooper,  but  we 
have   difficulties  sometimes   in   ships   leaving   us   for 
some  reason  or  other. 


23.801.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    And  do  you  think  if 
the  mines  were  nationalised     and    our    Government 
was  selling  coal  to  other   Governments,   they   would 
get  a  lower  price  than  you  do? — I  cannot  imagine  it; 
it  is  beyond  me.     I  think  if  you  nationalise,  you  will 
have  no  export  trade  at  all. 

23.802.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  That  is  very  simple? 
—Yes,  and  you  will  shut  up  all  the  South  Wales  col- 
lieries. 

23.803.  Chairman :     Now,    will    you    proceed    with 
your  proof? — Yes.     "  The  members  of  my  Association 
are  seriously  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  nationalisa- 
tion,    and     are  of   the   opinion   that   if   the     British 
Government  is  to  become  a  trader  in  all  parts  of  the 
world   and   maintain  offices   and   agencies  in   each  of 
the  600  foreign  ports  to  which  British  coal  is  shipped, 
nothing   but   disaster   can    follow.     In    a   business   so 
complex    as  to   the   opening   and   holding   of    foreign 
markets,    often    demanding    elaborate    arrangement 
and  investment  in  foreign  coal  consuming  industries, 
no    Government   can    hope   to   compete   with   the   in- 
dividuals who  control  the  export  trade  in  American 
and    German    coal.        I    have    been    to    Germany   on 
various  occasions,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  State- 
owned  mines  of  Germany  are  not  so  successfully  man- 
aged as  those  under  private  ownership." 

I  know  the  old  Hibernia  and  Shamrock.  That  was 
bought  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  I  will  tell 
you  the  reason  why  it  was  given  that  name.  That 
was  the  first  colliery  ever  sunk  in  Germany,  and  it 
was  sunk  by  a  fellow  countryman  of  mine,  Mulvaney 
by  name.  I  know  those  collieries,  and  I  have  been 
over  them  all.  They  were  a  profitable  concern 
before  they  were  bought  by  the  Prussian  State,  and 
I  know  that  they  have  managed  to  turn  that  property 
into  a  loss  because  I  have  seen  the  accounts.  I  do 
not  know,  after  what  I  have  said,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  put  in  the  pamphlet.  It  was  a  pamphlet 
that  was  got  out  for  the  Coal  Owners'  Association  of 
South  Wales  compiled  largely  from  newspaper 
cuttings.  On  page  11  you  will  see  a  summary  of  the 
thing  where  it  states  that  the  German  State  Mines 
are  not  so  profitable. 

23.804.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   You  would  not  ask 
us  to  believe  that  what  a  German  journalist  writes 
is    any    more   true     than     that     statement    that    the 
telephones  are  absolutely  bankrupt? — I  have  been  out 
in    Germany,  and    for    years    I      used    to    see    the 
Hibernia's  accounts.     I  know  what  profits  they  used 
to  make,  and  I  have  read  all  the  various  figures  from 
the  various  accounts  about  carrying  on  that  trade. 
Just  at  the  present  moment  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
figures  from   Germany,   but  I   know  for   a   fact  that 
those  collieries  were  turned  into  a  loss. 

23.805.  Chairman :    Now  the  last  sentence  of  your 
precis  is:   "I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  disaster 
can  follow  the  placing  of  the  mines  under  Government 
control,    and    that     no     interference     with     private 
ownership,  which  has  been  so  successful   in  the  past, 
should  take  place  with  regard  to  such  an  important 
key  industry  as  the  coal  trade." 

Witness:  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this:  People  like 
myself  and  Boards  of  Directors  go  into  a  speculative 
concern,  and  we  ask  people  to  subscribe.  If  they  are 
satisfied  with  me,  and  that  I  am  a  fairly  sound  man 
to  back  up,  they  will  come  in  ;  the  only  change  that 
we  are  speaking  about  now  is  that  individuals  will 
have  to  work  the  coal  trade  just  as  before,  but  they 
would  not  have  the  same  initiative.  Now  what  they 
are  asking  you  to  do  is  not  to  ask  people  to  put 
money  voluntarily  into  a  risky  concern,  but  national- 
isation means  that  you  are  going  to  let  people  who 
have  not  the  same  interest  that  I  have  gamble  with 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Nationalisation  means  this— 
that  you  are  going  to  let  people  whose  name  would 
not  get  a  brass  farthing  in  the  City  gamble  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

23.806.  Do   you  think   any   change   is   desirable   at 
the  present  time?— There  is  always  some  change  that 
would  be  very  desirable. 

23.807.  What  change  is  desirable?— With  regard  to 
the  question  about  wages,  I  nm  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  have  not  been  going  on  a  very  wrong  system  of 
wages,  that  is,  putting  wages  solely  on  the  question 
of  price,  because  that  has  rather  encouraged  the  men 


*  See  Appendix  7J. 
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to  stint  the  output,  because  their  idea  WM  that  they 
keep  the.  out]. ill  down.     I  have  known  this  fact 

happen:     they    thought,    tht>    price,    would    rise,    and, 
therefore,   'In  ir   u:i;;es  would  rise.     What  we  want  is 
i  put   up  and  any  form  or  shape  of  arrange- 
ment which  could  come  about  by  which  the  men  could 
ho  paid  mi   their  exertions,  that  is,  if  they  put  more 
cual  inn   they  should  got  more  money,  would  ho  bolter, 
.lioidd   be  paid   by  exertions  and  not  by  price 
her.   altlKiugh,   of  course,   price  would  have  to 
ronii'   ill. 

•j:t,S08.  You  tell  us  that  that  is  your  view  of  what 
illicit  to  happen.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  it 
should  happen:' — Once  you  get  the  principle  adopted, 
it  is  for  people  sitting  round  a  table  to  find  the  details 
,,f  ii.  ami  11  is  \er\  easy  to  work  when  you  get  both 
sides  together. 

23,809.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  unrest  at  present  in 

South  Wales? — Yes.     Do  I  not  know  it  I    Bedwas  was 

,)ii.'d   this  morning   by  somebody;   I   happen  to 

lx>  chairman  of  the  Bedwas  Colliery.     There  we  have 

hod  an  irritation  strike  going  on. 

it. ^10.  What  do  you  think  the  cause  of  that  unrest 
is? — There  are  two  men  down  there  at  that  colliery — 
I  do  not  mind  telling  Mr.  Hodges,  there  is  the  check 
weigher  and  a  man  called  Watkins.  He  said,  "  I 
am  not  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party ;  I  am  a 
Bolshevist:  I  am  a  pure  revolutionary."  He  is  fight- 
ing the  Executive  at  the  moment,  and  that  is  the 
trouble.  I  do  not  know  whether  ho  wants  to  get  Mr. 
Hubert  Jenkins's  place  or  not;  but  as  soon  as  ever 
we  j;et  that  coViery  going  and  begin  to  get  it  right 
again,  they  come  out  on  some  excuse  or  another;  now 
it  is  a  safety  strike,  because  we  introduced  a  method 
that  is  working  all  over  England  perfectly  safely. 

33.811.  That  is  a  very  unfortunate  state  of  things. 
You  have  told  me  what  you  think  the  cause  is ;  now, 
what  is  the  remedy? — The  remedy  is  the  usual  rough 
and  tumble  remedy — either  a  strike  or  a  lockout. 

23.812.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  think  you  are  adopt- 
ing  that   last   remedy   at  Bedwas,    are   you    not? — I 
think  the  men  are  out  without  notice. 

23.813.  Is  there  any  truth  in  a  report  that  appears 
in  the  paper  this  morning,  that  you  have  turned  the 
strike   into  a  lockout  by  way  of   revenge? — Not  re- 
venge, but  I  am  not  going  to  carry  it  on  under  present 
circumstances. 

23.814.  Have  you  decided  to  lock  the  men  out? — 
I  do  not  know. 

23.815.  Have   they    been    locked    out? — Instead    of 
looking  after  my  business  down  there,  I  have  had  to 
be  sitting  here. 

23.816.  As  a  matter  of   fact,   your  business  is  not 
directfy  connected  with  the  colliery,  is  it? — How  do 
you  mean? 

23.817.  You     are     not     directly     connected'     with 
Bedwas? — Certainly;  I  am  chairman  of  the  company. 
I  am  not  chairman  of  companies  unless  I  know  every 
mortal  thing  that  is  going  on  and  have  a  finger  in 
the  pie. 

23.818.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  lot  for  one 
man  to  do? — I  do  not  work  eight  hours  only;  I  work 
much  longer  than  that. 

23.819.  Sir  Leo    Chiozza    Money :    Then    we    must 
nationalise   you. — I    am    going    to   Honolulu    if    you 
nationalise — that   will   be   the   only    decent   place   to 
go  to. 

23.820.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    How  does  the  Powa'l 
Duffryn  Colliery  go  on  in  your  absence? — Here  I  have 
telegrams  and  letters  coming  in  all  day. 

23.821.  In  fact,  you  have  had  to  set  up  a  bureau 
in  London  to  keep  the  industry  going  on? — Yes;  I 
manage  to  carry  on,  and  fairly  satisfactorily. 

23.822.  But    you   do    not    carry    on? — I    beg    your 
pardon,  I   do  carry  on ;   I  know1  everything  that  is 
going  on.     Mr.  Hann  consults  me  every  day. 

23.823.  Wo   have   had    Mr.    Hann    giving   evidence 
hero,    and    Mr.    Hann    understands    the    industry,    I 
believe,  does  he  not? — Mr.  Hann  is  the  best  colliery 
manager  in  the  Kingdom. 

23.824.  You  pay  him  for  his  brains,  do  you  not? — 
How  do  you  mean,  "  pay  him  for  his  brains  "? 

23.825.  You  pick  his  brains? — I  pick  his  brains? 

23.826.  Certainly. — We  pick  each  other's  brains.     I 
do  not  mind  telling  you  this,  if  you  think  I  have  no 
brains.     I  was  the  first  man  to  introduce  electricity 


into  collieries  in  South  Wales  on  •  Urge  icmle,  becauan 
I  happened  to  know  u  little  about  eluctricitjr,  but 
.Mr.  ilium  waa  afraid  of  it. 

23,827.  Are  you  a  mining  engineer?— No,  I  am  a 
barrister  by  profotwion.  It  you  like  to  take  it  thia 
way.  I  am  a  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none. 

L'.'t.-vjH.  Then  it  ie  a  good  thing  that  you  hare  Mr. 
lliiiin,  who  is  a  master  of  one? — It  it  a  good  thing  I 
havo  him  because  ho  is  a  first-rate  engineer,  and  he 
would  not  bo  with  me  if  he  was  not;  I  know  when 
to  pick  a  man  when  I  soe  him. 

23,829.  I  am  sorry  you  camo  here  as  a  member  of 
the  Powell  Duffryn  Colliery  Company  under  the  guise 
of  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Freighters' 
Association f-  -Why  do  you  attack  me?  You  brought 
a  man  here — I  cannot  remember  his  i.ame,  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Davios — what  he  was  and  what  he  is  I 
do  not  know,  but  he  gave  evidence  about  my  enor- 
mous profits  and  the  capital  that  I  put  in.  What  is 
on  that  very  table  is  not  the  capital  involved  in  the 
concern,  because  we  kept  the  capital  down  all  those 
years  that  we  did  not  pay  a  dividend. 

23.830.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  question  about  the 
Freighters'  Association,  because  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  gathered   very  little   from  your  prtcit  on  the 
freightage  question.     I  thought  we  should  have  had 
some  help  from  you  there.     I  should  like  to  put  to 
you  one  or  two  questions  about  the  Powell  Duffryn 
Company,  seeing  that  that  was  the  burden  of  your 
argument? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  the  burden  of 
ray  argument  was  the  great  competition  we  are  going 
to  get,  and  havo  already  to  meet,  in  foreign  parts. 

23.831.  You  have  put  in  some  plans  of  houses  and 
some  tables,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

23.832.  I  see  there  are  some  houses  near  Pengam? 
—Yes. 

23.833.  Do  you    know   how    many   houses   you  put 
down  to  an  acre  there? — I  do  not  know. 

23.834.  I    do.     There   are   20  to   the   acre?— I  will 
tell  you  this,  if  you  want  to  know :  there  are  a  great 
many  people  whom  I   know  in  the  colliery  districts 
and  in  other  places  who  would  much  rather  live  in 
streets  than  they  would  in  these  houses  where  there 
are  20  to  the  acre,  because  they  can  talk  across  the 
back  wall  to  one  another. 

23.835.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  20  to  the  acre? — 
I  do  not  know  that. 

23.836.  Then    you    know    very    little  about    Powell 
Duffryn?— I    do.     What    I    tell   you   is   this,    that   a 
great  many  of  these  people  prefer  to  live  in  a  street 
because  they  can  talk  to  their  neighbours  across  the 
back  wall. 

23.837.  How   very   interesting? — You   will   have   to 
educate    them   up.       Then    I   will    tell    you    another 
thing 

23.838.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know? — 
A  great  many  of  these  difficulties  about  the  houses 
is  that  the  bad  tenant  makes  a  bad  house.     That  is 
not  only  the  case  in  South  Wales. 

23.839.  Do  you   think    20  houses  to   an   acre   is   a 
proper    number? — It    depends    on    circumstances    en- 
tirely. 

23.840.  Does  it  not  depend  on  who  has  to  live  in 
them,  from  your  point  of  view? — If  they  want  other 
houses,  they  can  have  the  choice  of  them. 

23.841.  You    have    built    better    houses? — Look    at 
those  houses. 

23.842.  I  have  been  looking  at  them,  and  the  living 
room  is  9J  ft.  in  length  by  10J  ft.  in  width? — When 
we  built  some  houses  which  were  a  great  deal  too  big 
for  the  people,   we  found  that  we  had  two  families 
living  in  every  house. 

23.843.  Will  you  keep   to  the  plans?— But  that  is 
absolutely  the  fact. 

23.844.  The    facts   are   explained    on    the  plans? — 
We  built  houses  that  were  too  roomy,  and  the  people 
did  not  want  them :   all  it  did  was  to  encourage  two 
families  living  in  a  house. 

23.845.  How  many  houses  do  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  to  an  acre?- -The  modern  idea  is  12. 

23.846.  Mr.    E.    H.    Tawney.     Eight?— It    vari<=s: 
some  people  fray  12,  some  say  8. 

23.847.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Is  that  the  number  pre- 
scribed in  The  House  and  Town  Planning  Act,  in  any 
of   the   regulations'  issued  by  the  Local    Government 
Board  cr  by  any  local   authority? — The  whole  thing 
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is  under  discussion  so  much  that  I  have  not  followed 
it.  What  I  always  did  was  to  cut  away  the  wash- 
house  from  the  cottage  so  as  to  prevent  the  steam 
going  upstairs,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
not  have  it  now,  so  that  the  steam  goes  upstairs  and 
makes  all  the  sheets  wet. 

23.848.  I  will  pass  you  these  plans  back  again.    The 
average  size  of  the  living  room,  I  see,   is  9J  ft.  by 
JOJ  ft.? — Some  of  those  houses  are  bigger  than  that. 

23.849.  I  do  not  see  any  on  those  plans.    Then  again 
there  is  no  bathroom  in  them? — About  the  bathrooms, 
you  often  find  the  cocks  and  hens  in  the  bathroom. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Do  you  put  that  in  evidence, 
that  the  cocks  and  hens  are  in  the  bathrooms? 

23.850.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  Do  you  advance  that  as 
a  reason  for  not  providing  baths? — We  would  provide 
baths  to-morrow  if  the  people  would  use  them. 

23.851.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    Different   kinds  of 
people  to   yourself,   I  suppose? — Since  the   return  of 
the  soldiers,  there  is  much  more  application  for  baths 
than  before. 

23.852.  The  chickens  are  not  in  the  baths  as  they 
used  to  be? — We  found  out  over  and  over  again  that 
they  were  never  used.    I  am  telling  you  what  I  know 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

23.853.  Mr.  Frank  Jlodges :  You  did  not  know  how 
many  houses  you  have  to  the  acre? — Where  you  have 
a  large  number  of  houses  in  a  particular  spot,  I  could 
not  tell  you  how  many  there  are  to  the  acre. 

23.854.  Do  you   know   how   many  houses  you   have 
at  all  ? — The  living  room  in  this  house  is  rather  bigger 
than  what   you   say :    it   is    11    ft.   by   13.      I    cannot 
go  into  them  all. 

23.855.  <Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   You  cannot  go  into 
them  because  they  are  too  small? — No,  because  I  am 
in  a  hurry.    I  tell  you  that  these  are  well-built  and 
good  cottages. 

23.856.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Are  you  answering  the 
question  I  asked  you? — I  am  looking  at  this  plan  to 
correct  you.     Here  is  one  here  12  ft.  by  8. 

23.857.  That  is  less  than  what  I  said ;  I  said  10J  ft. 
by  9^? — All  I  can  say  is,   that  the  houses  that   are 
empty  first,  when  there  is  a  slump   among  the  men, 
are  always  the  good  houses :  that  is  invariably  so. 

23.858.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  the  reputation 
of   being  the    worst   colliery   company   in    the    South 
Wales  coalfield,  as  far   as  wages   are  concerned :    do 
not  you  know  that? — No,  I  never  heard  that. 

23.859.  Let  me  tell  you  this,  that  until  1915,  when 
the    new   agreement    for   the   South    Wales    coalfield 
came  into  operation,  the  Powell  Duffryn  Colliery  Com- 
pany wag  tho  only  colliery  company  in  South  Wales 
of  a  big  character  who  did  not  pay  6  turns  for  5? — 
Oh,  you  are  trotting  that  old  dispute  out  again. 

23.860.  Do  you    call   that   an  old  dispute?— It  has 
been  going  on  for  years. 

23.861.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  whereas  the  whole 
of  the  South  Wales  colliery  owners  were   practically 
paying  six  turns   for  five,   the   Powell  Duffryn  Com- 
pany did  not? — My  recollection  it  that  that  was  not 
the   whole  of    South  Wales.     It   was  an  old   agreed 
rate. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  do  not  think  you  are  treating 
this  question  in  a  serious  sense.  I  think  you  are 
flippant  in  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  ask 
you  any  more. 

23.862.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    With   regard  to    this 
question  of  6  turns  for  5,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  about 
half    the    collieries    in   South    Wales  were    paying   it 
and  half  were   not? — From  our  valley  to  the  centre 
of  the  coalfield  they  were  not 

23.863.  Taking  the  men  employed,  was  it  not  about 
half  and  half?— Yes,  half  and  half. 

23.864.  Now  coming  to  the  question  of  export,  there 
is  very  little  I  want  to  ask  you.     The  point  of  vital 
importance,  to  keep  regular  working  in  an  exporting 
colliery,   is  delicate  touch  between  the  port  and  the 
pit? — Certainly. 

23.865.  You   must  have  a  man  at  the  port  whose 
concern  it  is  to  keep  certain  pits  going? — We  have  to 
have  a  man  at  the  port  who  is  watching  the  ships, 
the  trucks  and  everything,  and  we  must  know  exactly 
where  our  trucks  are  so  that  we  can  keep  the  colliery 
going  the  next  day. 


23.866.  Whatever    system    of    ownership    you    may 
have,   it  is  imperative,   is  it  not,  that  you  must  get 
certain  men  to  work  certain  pits? — Yes. 

23.867.  Without   any    division   of    responsibility   or 
working? — Certainly.     The  least  little  bit  of  grit  in 
the  thing  will  stop  the  collieries,  or  have  the  ships 
on  demurrage,  or  both. 

23.868.  You   must    give   the    man    at   the    pit   dis- 
cretionary power  to  take  a  decision  immediately? — 
Certainly.     They  have  to  have  that  power.     We  put 
responsibility  on    men   that   no   Government   officials 
Mould  be  allowed  to  have. 

23.869.  It  frequently  results  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  pit  being  idle  the  next  day? — Yes. 

23.870.  The  man  at  the   dock   knows  that  he  has 
power  to   give   another  3d.    a   ton   freight   to   get  a 
ship   that  he    would    not   get   otherwise? — Certainly; 
he  must  have  absolute  responsibility.     If  he  makes  a 
mistake,    I   am    on   his   back,   but  he  takes   responsi- 
bility; and  if  he  only  makes  a  mistake  of  judgment, 
I  pat  him  on  the  back  and  say,  do  it  again. 

23.871.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  a  District 
Council,   set   up    under   the   Miners'    Scheme,    to   do 
that? — I  know  exactly  how  the  thing  is  done,  and  I 
have  built  up  this  trade.     I  know  that  any  system 
of  bureaucracy  would  pull  the  whole  trade  to  a  stand- 
still. 

23.872.  The    same    personal    touch    must    be    main- 
tained between  the  exporter  and  the  buyer? — There 
must  always  be  that  touch. 

23.873.  With   regard   to   internal  transport,   it  has 
been  stated  at  this  Commission  that  700  million  tons 
of    transport    on    railways   have   been    saved    by   the 
scheme   of   the  Coal  Controller.     You   are  a   director 
of   the    Great    Western   Railway    Company,    are   you 
not? — Yes. 

23.874.  Have  you  any  experience  of  what  has  been 
the  result  on  the  Great  Western  Railway? — We  have 
not  saved  one  ton  mile,  and  the  South  Wales  coal- 
owners  were  very  much  put  to  it  by  the  trucks  being 
out  so  long.     We  very  nearly  had  the  colliery  stopped 
because   of   the   trucks  going  to  a   district  they  had 
never    gone   to   before.     They   got   blocked,    some    in 
the  Severn  Tunnel,  and  we  lost  time,  by  the  trucks 
being  out,  as  much  as  a  week. 

23.875.  There  may  be  an  actual  saving? — I  do  not 
know  what  there  may  be  under  other  railway  com- 
naniee,    but    there    was    not   on    the    Great   Western 
Railway. 

23.876.  Would   the   conditions   be   any   different   in 
any  other  railway  company? — That  I   do   not  know. 

23.877.  So  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  saving 
shown  on  paper  is  so  in  practice  ? — All  I  know  is  from 
personal  experience  that  it  is  not  so. 

23.878.  When  you  speak  of  demurrage,   you  mean 
demurrage  on  ships? — Demurrage  on  ships. 

23.879.  Which  is  as  important  as  keeping  the  col- 
liery going?— I  put  in   those  two  tables,  from  which 
you  will  see  that  we  verv  often  have  demurrage,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  collieries  were  not  stopped. 

23.880.  When  you    speak    in     South    Wales     of    a 
colliery   being   idle  and   being  short  of   wagons,  that 
really   means  shortage  of  tonnage   to   take   the   coa! 
away? — Yes.     It    means    this:    very    often    we    have 
all  the  trucks  that  we  consider  necessary,   and   some 
keep    more   than    are   necessary    to    safeguard    that, 
because  you  have  ships  that  come  into  dry  dock,  and 
perhaps  are  kept  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  there;  we 
have   trucks  standing   waiting   for  the  next  ship   to 
come  in,    and  consequently   there  are   no  empties  to 
go  back  to  the  colliery,  and  the  colliery' gets  stopped. 

23.881.  The  number  of  wagons  that  a  colliery   has 
must   depend   on  the  class  of  coal? — Certainly.     The 
Powell    Duffryn  Company   are  producing    largo    coal, 
small   coal,    washed    peas    and   beans  and    nuts,    and 
those  all  have  to  be  sorted  for  the  particular  markets, 
and  you  have  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons 
to   accommodate  them   all. 

23.882.  I  only  want  to  put  one  other  question  just 
to    clear    up   a   statement  that    was   made    yesterday 
1>V    Mr.    Hughes,    the    head    surveyor.     He    told    the 
Commission,    that    his    salary  was  £335,  plus  house, 
light  and  coal.     I  bplievo  vou   have  looked   into  tnat 
matter   and  can   tell   us  what   is  the   actual   amount 
of  money  received  by  this  gentleman? — We  hnvo  boon 
in  the  habit  for  a  good  many  years  past,  and  during 
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tin-  war  wo  have  continued  it,  of  paying  bonuses, 
anil  I  find  that.  Mr.  llughoa  last  year  got  £50  bonus 
as  \\i-\\  a.s  lii«  £335,  and  I  BOO  tho  estimate  of  tho 
value  of  liis  coal,  rent  and  gas  is  another  £60.  Wo 
Ink.'  ilia  I.  into  consideration  when  wo  make  up  their 
salaries. 

t.   U'as  that  £60  pre-war ?— Pre-war. 

L'l.s^l.  Mr.  11.  II.  Tawney:  Was  the  bonus  paid 
pi.-  \\ai  v— No,  that  was  paid  last  year. 

-•'I.SST).  That  is  to  say,  his  normal  salary  was  what? 
-  i'.'U:,  :i  Near. 

•.M.sstj.  That  was  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Hughes?— 
Yiw.  He  is  quite  right  to  say  that,  but  he  did  not 
say  that  li<<  had  a  bonus.  For  the  last  ten  years  we 


were    giving    bonuses.      Ho    had    not   £GO    the   year 
I"  l<>ii',  bcoaiMo  Inn  aalury  wiui  smaller. 

23,887.  Mr.  Kvan  Williami :  You  pay  a  bontu  «rery 
year?— Ye«. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodgei:  We  had  better  look  this  up, 
because  where  there  is  this  one  man  in  question  we 
had  better  consider  it  carefully. 

23,b»8.  Sir  L.  G'/iiozza  Money:  Do  you  think  that 
£445  ia  a  sufficient  salary,  in  view  of  the  coat  of 
living? — A  surveyor  is  not  the  moat  important  man 
al» nit  the  pit. 

23,880.  You  think  it  i«  enough?— I  think  it  is 
enough  under  the  circumstances. 


(The  WUntu  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Jiiiln'rl  Smillie:  Tho  witness  Hughes  said, 
win iii  tln>  question  was  put  to  him  at  22,263,  this: 
"  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  is  your  own 
salary?— (A)  £335  a  year.  (Q)  Are  there  any 
privileges? — (.4.)  House,  coal,  fire  and  light.  (Q)  In 
addition  to  the  £335?— (.4)  Yes.  That  is  a  recent 
increase.  I  hail  within  this  last  month.  (Q)  What 
were  you  getting  before  the  war? — (4)  Before  the 
war,  £200." 

Mr.  I'lrun  Williams:  He  has  omitted  all  reference 
to  tho  bonus. 

Mr.  It.  Jl.  Tawney:  He  was  not  getting  a  bonus 
before  the  war;  the  witness  told  us  so  himself. 

Sir  DANIEL  MACAULAY 

23,890.  Chairman:  Sir  Daniel  Stevenson  is  one  of 
tho  gentlemen  from  Scotland.  I  do  not  intend  to 
read  all  this  proof,  as  time  is  getting  on.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  not  all  important,  but  I  am  going  to 
read  only  the  material  parts. 

"  Precis  of  Evidence  to  be  given  by  Sir  D.   M. 
Stevenson. 

I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Scottish  Coal  Ex- 
porters' Association,  of  which  I  was  Chairman  for 
r :ghteen  years,  to  give  evidence  on  their  behalf  on  the 
two  following  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Coal  Industry  Commission:  — 

(1)  The  probable  effect  of  the  Nationalisation  of 

mines  and  minerals  upon  the  Coal  Export 
Trade. 

(2)  The  best  method  of  working  the  Coal  Export 

Trade  if  Nationalisation  is  decided  upon. 
On    these    points    I    speak   for   the    Association,    but 
should    I    be   asked    questions    on    other    points    my 
opinions  on  them  must  be  held  to  be  my  own. 

1.  The  Export  Coal  Trade  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  carried  on.  To 
abandon  exports,  or  even  to  reduce  them  substan- 
tially, would  mean  ruin  to  shipping  by  throwing  out 
of  employment  the  tonnage  at  present  engaged  in 
carrying  coal  to  foreign  countries." 

"  There  is  an  impression  among  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Nationalisation  in  any  form  would 
greatly  reduce  output,  and  consequently  render 
impossible  the  maintenance  of  exports  on  pre- 
war bases.  With  this  I  agree  in  so  far  as 
the  period  of  reconstruction  is  concerned.  There 
is  already  a_  serious  shortage,  and  if  this 
were  accentuated,  resulting  in  the  further 
diminution  of  the  quantity  available  for  export,  the 
consequences,  as  already  nointed  out,  would  be 
disastrous;  but  so  far  as  I  remember,  every  time  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  improvement  in  miners' 
wages  or  working  conditions,  whether  as  the  result 
of  agitation  or  of  legislation,  there  have  been  pro- 
nhecies  of  disaster  to  the  trade.  Events  have  falsified 
these  prophecies.  We  have  no  precedent  for  such  an 
upheaval  as  is  now  in  contemplation,  and  no  doubt 
it  would  take  years  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  working 
scheme.  In  the  meantime  I  think  there  would  be 
in iidi  trouble  and  loss  in  store  for  the  coal  trade,  but 
convinced  as  I  am  that  the  export  part  of  it  must 
be,  and  therefore  will  be,  maintained,  I  believe  that 
all  interested  in  the  production  of  coal  would  have 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  international  situation  and 
produce  it  on  such  conditions  as  would  permit  of 
successful  competition  both  in  mai.nfactures  and  in 
exports." 


Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Either  Mr.  Hughes  or  Mr. 
Shaw  must  bo  wrong.  Mr.  Shaw  said  he  wai  paid 
£335  before  tho  war. 

Mr.  Evan  Williami:  No;  Mr.  Shaw  said  he  was 
getting  a  bonus  before  the  war. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  He  did  not  say  so  to  me. 
Ho  said  to  me  ho  was  not  getting  it. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  He  said,  for  ten  years  he  waa 
getting  a  bonus,  but  it  waa  not  £50  before  the 
war. 

Chairman:  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Smillie  for 
calling  attention  to  it. 

STEVENSON,   Sworn   and   Examined. 

"  Owing  to  the  high  prices  obtainable  just  now  in 
neutral  countries  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  prevalent 
that  Great  Britain  has  an  asset  in  coal  for  which 
she  can  get  practically  any  price.  The  tendency  is 
to  forget  that  for  some  years  there  has  been  a  dearth 
in  Europe  which  even  since  the  Armistice  has  not  been 
made  good.  American  production  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  no  doubt  before  long  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  export  coal  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  hitherto,  and  economists  even  in  Germany  itself 
are  satisfied  that  one  of  the  first  things  that  she  must 
set  about  doing  is  to  export  coal  freely  in  exchange 
for  food  and  raw  material." 

"  When  I  come  to  deal  with  methods,  I  see  what 
appear  to  me  all  but  insurmountable  difficulties.  The 
buying  and  selling  of  coal  to  foreign  countries  is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  telephone  and  telegraph — tele- 
phone conversation  between  the  colliery  salesmen  and 
the  exporters,  telegrams  between  the  exporters  and 
the  foreign  buyers.  Under  Nationalisation  I  suppose 
there  would  be  an  official  salesman  who  would  fix 
the  same  price  from  time  to  time  for  all  buyers, 
whereas  the  colliery  companies  are  in  the  habit  of 
differentiating  between  buyers  according  to  their 
standing,  honourability,  amount  of  business  they  con- 
trol, and  so  on.  They  also  give  special  prices  for 
special  markets — a  lower  price  for  a  market  which 
takes  regular  quantities  all  the  year  round,  or  which 
serves  as  a  dumping  ground  at  times  when  orders  are 
scarce  in  the  general  trade." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  allude  to  another  probability 
— what  has  come  to  be  called  "  peaceful  penetration." 
If  there  were  a  uniform  Government  price  for  all 
buyers,  like  the  price  of  postage  stamps  or  railway 
tickets,  the  first  thing  that  would  happen  would  be 
the  sending  by  foreign  buyers  of  representatives  to 
London  and  the  coal-selling  districts  to  take  the 
place  of  exporters — a  proceeding  against  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  strenuously  set  its  face." 

Then  Sir  Daniel  quotes  from  the  Commission 
appointed  by  tho  German  Government,  and  the 
Report  says :  "  They  recommended  the  setting  up  of 
an  organisation  to  be  called  the  German  Coal  Associa- 
tion with  power  and  freedom,  because  one  of  the 
worst  dangers  was  the  elimination  of  initiative  and  of 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  on  which  qualities 
the  success  of  private  business  depends.  The  report 
adds :  '  If  responsibility  were  to  be  devolved  on  com- 
mittees or  to  depend  on  the  consent  of  controlling 
authorities,  if  every  decision  were  to  be  the  result 
of  lengthy  discussions  or  of  a  wearisome  system  of 
reports,  if  there  were  no  one  prepared  to  identify 
himself  with  the  consequences  of  any  step  taken,  if 
every  directing  person  is  to  be  encircled  by  a  series 
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of  committees  whose  members  he  must  first  convince 
before  action  can  be  taken  in  each  case  with  the 
best  will  of  all  concerned,  the  German  coal  industry 
would  be  brought  to  a  complete  standstill. 
On  this  point  the  Commission  is  quite  unanimous;  it 
lays  the  strongest  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  man 
who  directs  industrial  life,  and  its  suggested  organ- 
isation wishes  to  leave  to  him  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  freedom;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  Com- 
mission is  convinced  that  this  does  not  contradict 
democratic  principle.'  ' 

23.891.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   I  take  it  that  if  the 
coal   mines  of   this   country    were   nationalised   there 
would  be  a  standard  price? — I  think  so. 

23.892.  Otherwise   one    person    of    the    community 
would  be  favoured  against  another  person? — That  is 
what  we  feel. 

23.893.  Therefore,    if   you   were  competing   for    an 
order  of  the  Italian  Railways  and  the  Americans  cut 
the  price  you   could  telephone  to  your   colliery   and 
they  could  meet  the  competition   at  once?— If  they 
think  fit. 

23.894.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    Do   you   know  that? 
Why   not   let   the   witness   say   so?    You    are   telling 
him  that  they  do  so,   and  I  object  to  that  sort  of 
business. 

Witness :  If  I  tell  the  colliery  people  that  America 
is  making  a  quotation  which  will  lose  us  the  order 
unless  we  reduce  the  price  so-and-so,  they,  of  course, 
knowing  me  as  an  old  friend  of  the  colliery,  will 
either  agree  or  will  say  that  they  have  so  many  orders 
that  they  do  not  mind  losing  it,  and  if  they  want  to 
keep  it  they  will  cut  the  price. 

23.895.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfoiir:   What  will  happen  if 
you  telephone  to  the  Controller  of  the  Coal  Mines  and 
tell  him  that  he  must  cut  the  price? — I  have  come 
here  with  the  hope  of  finding  out.     I  cannot  see  what 
would  happen.     I  feel  that  if  the  Controller  fixes  a 
price  I  cannot  very  well  haggle  with  him  unless  he 
does  what  the  German  Commission  say,  that  is,  givo 
the  representative  of  the  export  department  a  per- 
fectly  free  hand  to  operate   as  the  collieries  do   at 
present  with  the  exporter. 

23.896.  Then   he   would   be   accused   of   giving  you 
undue    preference    against    another    member    of    the 
community? — I  think  that  is  very  likely. 

23.897.  If  he  did  not  give  you  a  prompt  decision 
the  order  would  be  lost  in  the  meantime? — It  would 
go  to  America. 

23.898.  Do  you  sell  coal  sometimes  to  foreign  buyers 
landed    at    an    inland    town    in    the    country? — Very 
seldom — unless  you  call  Rouen  and  Paris  inland  towns. 

23.899.  You  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  national 
coal  mines  could  work  the  export  trade? — I  do  not. 

23.900.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  competi- 
tion between   the  Governments?     Do  you  think   the 
British   Government  would   enter  into   a  contract  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  coal  to  Germany? — Germany 
is  a  large  exporter  of  coal.     She  exports  more  coal 
than  she  imports. 

23.901.  Take  France?— Take  Italy,   where  there  is 
practically  no  production,   and   certainly   no   export. 
That  would  be  a  better  instance.     There  has  been  an 
attempt  during  the  war  to  carry  on  an  arrangement 
between   the    British    Government    and    the   Italian 
Government,  and  every  time  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment have  come  and  said,   "  Sell  to  us  direct,"  the 
British     Government     has     said,     "  No,     we     will 
not;    you    must    buy    your    coal    through    the    ex- 
porters." 

23.902.  You  can   imagine  that  political  differences 
might  arise  put  of  the  export  of  coal? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  quite  finished  that.  He  said  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  come  here  and  demanded  to  buy  from  the 
British  Government. 

Mr.  Arthur  'Balfour:  And  the  British  Govern- 
ment, knowing  the  position,  declined  to  do  the 
business? — In  deciding  that  way  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  all  the  exporters  on  its  side  and  all  the 
collieries.  I  ought  to  explain  that  for  Sir  Leo's 
benefit,  for  this  reason,  that  the  British  Government, 
more  or  less  with  the  advice  of  the  exporter,  said  if 
we  allow  Italy,  who  wants  10  million  tons  of  coal,  to 
have  all  that  order  in  one  hand  she  will  be  able  to 
squeeze  the  country  into  either  giving  low  freight  or 


low  coal  prices.  The  result  was  that  they  decided 
that  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  insist  on  the  competition 
in  Italy  being  continued,  and  it  not  being  all  in  one 
hand. 

23.903.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    I  suppose  you  antici- 
pate   that    under    nationalisation    the    export  trade 
would   be  carried   on   as   before? — I  hope   so,   but   I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

23.904.  I  suppose  in  any  form  of  new  legislation  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  see  how  things  are  to  be  done 
until  it   is   proved   by   experience  that  they   will   be 
done? — That  means,  of  course,  a  time  of  very  severe 
trial,  and  it  might  be  a  very  long  time. 

23.905.  You  say  that  there  is  an  impression  among 
many  of  your  colleagues  that  nationalisation  in  any 
form  would  greatly  reduce  output.     On  what  is  that 
based?     I   take  it   that  is    amongst   your   colleagues 
who  are  coal  exporters? — Yes. 

23.906.  On   what   do    they   base    that    fear? — It   is 
very  difficult  to  answer  the  question  on  what  do  they 
base  their  fear.     Looking  buck  just  now  we  find  that 
the  output  which  is  got  now  is  about  60  million  tons 
or  70  million  tons  per  annum  down,  and  yet  there  is 
a   desperate  need  for  coal  both  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries.     There  are  said  to  be  a  number 
of  industries  idle  for  want  of  coal,  and  yet  we  cannot 
get  the  output. 

23.907.  Is  not  the  output  of  every  country  down  at 
the   present   time? — No;    the    American   output    has 
risen  over  100  million  tons  during  the  war. 

23.908.  But  it  is  down  considerably  at  the  present 
time? — Since  last  year  I  cannot  tell  you. 

23.909.  Are   you   not    aware   of    the    fact   that    in 
America  they  put  in  stock  millions  of  tons  of  coal, 
and  that  they  are  now  lifting  it  and  that  the  col- 
lieries  are   standing    idle    in    their    district? — I   am 
not  aware  of  that. 

23.910.  You  can  depend  on  that  as  being  the  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  It  is  very  interesting  to  us 
to  have  the  statement  that  there  are  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  stored  in  America,  before  the  Commission. 

23.911.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Would  you  not  expect 
in    consequence    of    a   war    such    as    we    have    been 
through  and  300,000  or  400,000  of  our  people  having 
joined  the  Army  that  the  output  would  be  down? — 
We  were  not  surprised   at  the   falling  off  when  the 
calling   up  of  the   men  on  such   a   large  scale  took 
place,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  the  figures  of 
the  output    for    1913,    1914,   and    1915,    there  was   a 
falling  off  in  that  year.     It  rose  a  little  in  1916,  if  I 
remember    rightly.      In    fact,     notwithstanding    the 
great  calling  up  of  men  there  was  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  output  in  one  year,  and  we  were  hopeful 
that  as  other   men   were  drifting  into  the  works   it 
would  be   increased,   but  it   did   not.     It   has   fallen 
now  the  worst  fall  of  all. 

23.912.  I   want  to   put  to  you   that  that  fall   has 
taken    place   from  the   private  ownership   of   mines. 
You    say   that   your  colleagues   are   of   opinion    that 
nationalisation    would    lessen   the   output? — My    col- 
leagues  think    that    the    output    has    fallen    because 
although  the  men  are  there  they  will  not  turn  out 
the  coal. 

23.913.  Are  your  colleagues  connected  with  the  col- 
lieries in  any  way? — Almost  all  exporters  are  inter- 
ested in  coal  mines. 

23.914.  Must  they  not  base  their  opinion  on  state- 
ments which  they  get  from  colliery  managers  in  coal 
mines? — There  are  committees  which  are  charged1  with 
the  distribution  of  coal  at  present. 

23.915.  Surely  it  must  be  somebody  at  the  colliery? 
— There  are  committees  all  over  the  country  just  now, 
which    are   in    charge  of   the    distribution   of   coal — 
there  is  the  Coal  and  Coke  Supply  Committee.    I  was 
a   member  of   that   Committee   for  a   short  time  in 
Glasgow,   and  there  are  two  exporters  who  are  still 
members  of  the  Committee.     They  state  that  the  out- 
put is  falling  in  spite  of  the  number  of  men  being 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

23.916.  Tell  me  your  own  opinion.       Do  you  think 
that  the  workmen  are  putting  out  less  than  they  were 
two  or  three  years  ago? — Per  man  they  are  certainly.' 

23.917.  You  are  sure  of  that? — I  am  sure  of  that. 
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23, 918.  Wo  should  like  to  have  tho  figures  to  prove 
thai  that  is,  per  man  per  shift  worked.  You  and 
ol IK-IS  inAi-  tli«  mistake  of  taking  the  annual  output 
ami  dividing  it  up  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  col- 
lii-nrs  worked.  You  must  take  the  output  per  man 
I..T  d:iy  worked.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  that  is 
th(>  only  fair  way  to  get  the  output  per  person  em- 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

!i  I  \\.uit  to  put  it  to  you  that  the  treatment 
ol  coal  :it.  tin-  pit  bank  is  very  different  now  to  what 
it  was  even  a  few  years  ago.  Is  it  not  divided  up 
into  different  kinds  of  ooal? — It  is  not  so  well  done 
now  us  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago.  Just  now  the 
buyer  will  take  anything  he  can  get  that  is  black. 

i'i. !>-().  It  is  rather  a  serious  charge  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  are  making,  that  the  miners  are  not 
producing  coal  as  they  ought  to  do  or  as  they  did 
B.  I  put  it  to  you  if  you  divide  by  the  persons 
employed  in  a  mine  you  would  find  out  the  output 
(MM  |«>rs<m  employed,  and  you  would  make  a  mistake, 
because  there  are  thousands  employed  in  a  mine  who 
wen'  not  employed  previously  in  the  manipulation  of 
ro:il:'  --Not  as  compared  with  five  years  ago,  and  five 
\i-:irs  ago  we  had  the  biggest  output  we  ever  had. 

23.921.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  are  many 
persons  coming  back  from  the  Army  and  working  in 
the  mines  who  were  previously  good  ooal  getters,  but 
who  will   not  be  able  to   produce:  the  ooal  they   did 
before.     They  may  be  just  recovering  from  wounds. 
Do  you  expect  them  to  be? — We  expect  that  the  last 
100.000  who  were  taken  away  will  do  as  well  as  they 
did  before. 

23.922.  That  all  arose  out  of  your  fear  that  nation- 
alisation would  reduce  output;  but  does  it  do  us  any 
good  to  tell  us  that  the  output  is  reduced  now  under 
private  ownership?     Why  ought  it  to  be  further  re- 
duced on  nationalisation?     Would  not  the  same  men 
be  working  in  the  pit,  and  would  they  not  be  managed 
in   the  same  way  working   under   nationalisation? — 
And.    therefore,    under    nationalisation    the    output 
would  go  on  falling  automatically. 

23.923.  As   a    matter   of  fact,    we   want   the   mines 
nationalised  in  order  that  we  may  raise  the  output 
by   better   development   of   the  mines.     That   is  our 
di-sire,  and  it  is  always  dangerous  for  people  who  do 
not  know  about  mines  to  give  opinions  of  that  kind 
such  as  you  have  expressed  in  this  paper? — I   have 
been  stating  the  facts  staring  us  in  the  face  every 
day.     We  are  told   every  morning   that   the   output 
yesterday  or  last  week  was  so  much  down  on  the  out- 
put of  1918,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  thing  in  a 
time  of  real  peace. 

23.924.  You    are  not    dealing   with    something  you 
see  every  day.     You  are  making  the  statement  that 
if   the    mines    are    nationalised  there    w:!l    he    a   re- 
duction of  output? — I  hope  not.     I  am  stating  that 
my  colleagues  have  that  fear. 

23.925.  Chairman :   Are   your   views  different   from 
those  of  your  colleagues?     You  keep  on  saying  that 
your  colleagues  say  this? — Might  I  say  that  I  only  dic- 
tated this  print  yesterday  and  I  read  it  coming  up  in 
the  train  last  night.    Consequently  I  am  not  quitesure 
of  the  exact  terms  of  it,  but  it  is  something  like  this : 
my   colleagues   dread   very  much   the    nationalisation 
of  mines,  because  they  think  it  is  going  to  further 
reduce  the  output  which  is  already  very  low. 

23.926.  What    is   your    own    opinion? — I    say    with 
them  it  is  staring  us  in  the  face  that  a  reduction  of 
output  is  going  on  now.     Whether  it  is  true  or  not 
that  nationalisation  would  reduce  output  immediately. 
I  believe  in  the  long  run  output  would  be   restored 
because  the  country  cannot  live  without  it.     That  is 
my  point.     The  period  of  restoration  might  be-  a  year 
or   two   or    it    might    be    ten    years,    and    they   say 
that  in  ten  years  a  lot  of  us  would  be  dead. 

23.927.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:   Did    you    write  this 
precis  yourself? — I  dictated  it. 

23.928.  And  you   say  you   did  not  know  what  was 
in    it?— Really,    Mr.  'Smillie,    that    is   not    fair.      I 
dietated  it,  and  I  read  it  in  the  train  coming  south. 
It  is  more  or  less  badly  done,  but  I  think  it  represents 
fairly  what  I  intended  to  say. 

23.929.  I  think  this  statement  would  be  probably  as 
you  put  it :   "  There  is  an  impression  among  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  nationalisation  in  any  form  would 
greatly  reduce  output."    I  want  your  opinion  on  that? 
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—I  have  »»id   that  I  bflliove   it  will  in  th«  flmt  in- 


23.930.  You  Kelieve  Unit  nnlionnlixntioii  in  any  form 
will  greatly  reduce  output?  —  Y««. 

23.931.  Will   you    give    u»   nome   rrniuin    foi    it        I 
have   not   seen    any    form  of   nationnliMi  i-.n   put   for- 
ward   whirh    would    not    give    a    lot    of    I'lirenurrntir 
management,   which,   if  I   may  «ay  no,  is  invariably. 
I  think,   inefficient,  and  I   wnn  very  much  surprised 
at  first  to  find  that  the  German  Commies',  ,n's  Report 
of    the    present  socialistic   German    Government,    con- 
firms  that    view    and   states   that  the  nuiionu!   i 

of  Germany  have  been  very  much  leas  efficient  and 
very  much  worse  managed  than  tho  privately  managed 
mines  in  Germany. 

23.932.  Mr.    R.   H.    Tawney:   You   remember    what 
they  recommend?  —  They  »ecommend  a  very  free  hand 
in  the  management. 

23.933.  They   recommend   what  they   tall   socialisa- 
tion? —  What  it  comes  to  is  that  they  rec.immtnd  that 
the  man   who  has  charge  of  the  buying  and  selling 
of  the  coal  should  have   a  free  hand  and  should    In- 
the  responsible  man  to  the  State. 

23.934.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:    In    your   prtcis   you 
quote  something  from  tho  finding  of  a  German  Com- 
mittee? _  Yes;  a  Government  Commission. 

23.935.  Has  it  not  been  fashionable  for  some  years 
now   not  to   believe  anything  made   in    Germany   or 
said  in  Germany?  —  It  has  not  been  fashionable  with 
me. 

23.936.  I   think  you   were  blamed   for   i.elieving   in 
Germany,  and  so  was  I?  —  Yes. 

23.937.  You  say  that  our  Government   set    its   fare 
against    buyers    of   coal    from    other    nations   coming 
here?  —  No:   against  their  coming  as  a  nation. 

23.938.  They     would    not     object,    would     they,  to 
individuals  coming  to  buy  here?  —  From  the  Govern- 
ment? 

23.939.  Individuals  who  desired  ooal  abroad—  would 
they  prevent  them  coming  here  and  buying  it?  —  To 
Iniv  from  whom? 

23.940.  Purchasing  coal  at  all?—  Not  at  all.     They 
do  not  obieet  to  their  coming  here. 

23.941.  Would   they   object   to   their   going   to   Sir 
Adam  Nimmo?  —  No.  not  at  all. 

23.942.  I   suppose  you   were  aware  that  there  was 
a  control  price  for  coal  exported  to  France?  —  T  wa* 
and  am  aware.     It  is  still  in  existence. 

23.943.  Did    you    export    coal    during   the    war    to 
France?—  Yes. 

23.944.  Are    you     aware    that    exporters    in     this 
country   actually   sent   over  persons   to   France,   who 
became  coal  agents  there  and  bought  the  coal  from 
exporters  and   raised   it  by  £1  or  30s.  a  ton  to  the 
consumer?  —  We  knew  or  were  told  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  being  done.     The  doing  of  anything  of- 
the  sort  was  simply  roguery  and  nothing  else. 

23.945.  Are  you  aware  that  exporting  firms  in  this 
country   sent   their   own   clerks   out   to   France   who 
bought    coal    exported    by    their    own    exporters   and 
became  coal  agents  and  made  fortunes  by  it?  —  I  do 
not  believe  any  respectable  or  decent  person  did  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

23.946.  But   I   believe    the  coal    exporters    did    it, 
though  no  decent  person  would  do  it. 

23.947.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :    Do  you  mean  that 
all  coal  exporters  are  indecent  persons? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  No. 

Sir   Arthur  Duckham  :    It   sounded   so   from    your 
question. 

23.948.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :   The  control  for  prices 
has  been  withdrawn,  has  it  not?  —  We  are  informed 
that  the  control  cannot  possibly  be  withdrawn  for  a 
long  time  yet.     It  will  not  be  withdrawn  this  year 
certainly,  and  it  may  go  on  for  a  year  or  two;  but 
the  control   as   regards   the  limitation   of   prices   for 
foreign  countries  has  been  very  mtich  relaxed.     This 
is  the  29th  of  May  ;  I  think  on  the  31st  or  the  1st  of 
next  month  the  control  will  be  altered  to  this,  that 
there  is  a  minimum  price  fixed  and  the  exporter  can 
charge  as  much  as  he  likes  if  he  is  able  to  get  it. 
But  up  to  the  31st  of  this  month  the  price  for  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy  is  fixed  and  we  could  not  get  more 
than  a  certain  price,  and  France,  Belgium  and  Italy 
were  getting  coal  at  less  than  its  value. 
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23.949.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper  :  They  were  getting  coal 
at  30s.  were  they  not?  —  There  is  a  tremendous  table 
of  prices. 

23.950.  That  has  to  be  the  minimum?  —  Yes,   that 
has  to  be  the  minimum. 

23.951.  So  that  beyond  that  point  there  is  a  free 
and  open  market?  —  Yes;  but  the  Coal  Controller  will 
»ot  take  less  than  that  for  his  stuff;  therefore  it  is 
controlled. 

23.952.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  this,  that  the  price 
of   coal  to   the   Allies   has   gone  up   very   materially 
beyond  30s.  ?  —  It  will  go  up  from  the  1st  June. 

23.953.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie  :     It    was    stated    last 
Thursday  or  Wednesday  that  the  price  had  already 
gone  up  for  bunkers  by  over  £1  a  ton.     Is  that  true? 
—  Yes,   it  will  be  true. 

23.954.  What   I   am   trying   to   get   at   is  that  the 
price  has  already  gone  up  for  bunker  coal?  —  -Yes. 

23.955.  And  after  a  certain  time  you  say  the  price 
will  be  removed  for  export  to  France?  —  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   After  Monday? 

23.956.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  I  want  to  know  who  is 
getting  this  £1  that  is  already  put  on  the  bunkers? 
•  —  The  collieries. 

23.957.  Now    supposing    you    had   orders    for    coal 
with  a  colliery  to  deliver  it  and  the  coal  price  was 
removed  and  you  get  20s.  a  ton  more  for  it,  would 
the  colliery  owner  get  that  in  a  case  like  that?  —  I 
am   not   quite   sure   that  I   have   got  your   question 
correctly. 

23.958.  Shall  I  put  it  again  ?—  Yes,  please  do  so. 

23.959.  Supposing  you  had   arranged   with  the  col- 
liery company  to  deliver  10,000  tons  of  ooal  and  in 
the  meantime  the  controlled  price  had  been  removed 
and  you  put  up  the  price  by  £1   a   ton,  would  the 
colliery  company  or  you  get  the  extra  benefit?  —  The 
buyer  of  the  10,000  tons  in  the  foreign  country  would 
get  the  coal  on  the  basis  of   the   price  that   I  had 
paid  for  it  up  to  the  1st  June.     After  the  1st  June 
whatever  price  the   colliery  company  charge  for  the 
coal,  which  will  probably  be  20s.   or  30s.  more  than 
this  week,  the  colliery  gets  the  extra  price  and  the 
exporter  merely  gets   what  is  called  the  commission 
on  that. 

23.960.  I   was   not   dealing    with   everything   after 
Monday.     I  was  dealing  with  what  has  already  taken 
place?  —  He   gets   nothing   beyond   the   commission  —  a 
maximum  of   Is.   a  ton. 

23.961.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  not  possible  for 
the  price   of   coal   to   go   up    between   the   time   you 
purchase  and  the  time  you  sell  it?  —  In  the  time  be- 
fore the  war. 

23.962.  Is  it  not  possible  now?—  No. 

23.963.  Would  you  say  that  no  middleman  has  made 
any  greater  profits  out  of  the  raising  of  the  price 
of  coal  in  former  times?  —  I  do  not  think  so. 

23.964.  Then  the  colliery  owner  must  get  it?  _  The 
money  goes  into  the  colliery  exchequer  and  through 
the  colliery  exchequer  to  the  Controller. 

23.965.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Would  you  mind  asking 
him  whether  he  knows  that  there  has  been  a  general 
rise  in  bunker  coal?—  Yes,  there  has  been.     It  is  fixed 
by  the  new  scale.     There  has  been  a  new  deliverance 
by  the  Coal  Controller  with  regard  to  bunker  coal. 

23.966.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  I  want  to  get  back  to 
my  statement.     A  newspaper    published    in    London 
said,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  Control  price  had  been 
removed  from  bunker  coal,  and  the  price  had  suddenly 
gone   up    19s     fld.   to    22s.    6d.    a   ton,   that    it    had 
increased  to  that  extent.     Do  you  know  if  that  is  the 

Control  price  »  was  meant  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  The  price  was  a  schedule.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  got  that  with  me 


. 

23,969.  Why  could  you  not  have  said  that?—  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  not  in  the  bunker  trade  and  do  not 
know  the  amount  of  it,  but  the  moment  that  you 

the   maximum    u™ 


33.970.  Yo.u  say  that  that  is  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  it,  so   far  as   bunker  or  export  ooal  is  concerned, 
if  the  other  people  are  prepared  to  pay  it? — Yes. 

23.971.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  get  the  orders  ?— Yes. 

23.972.  Would   not  the  same   thing   take  place  for 
our  home  trade  if  the  demand  was  there? — Yes. 

23.973.  Then   it   would   be   a   wicked   thing   for    the 
Government   to    remove   the    Control    price     in     this 
country   and   allow   the  coalowners   to   put  it   up    £1 
a  ton? — If  the  Control  price  for  the  home  trade  were-,! 
removed,  up  would  go  the  price. 

23.974.  Are  you   aware  that    the    mineowners    are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  get  the  Control 
removed? — I  am   not  aware  of  that,   but  it  is  quite 
natural. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  It  is  true.  You  signed  a 
report  begging  for  the  Coal  Control  to  be  removed 
at  once. 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  Is  that  the  Coal  Control 
price? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Yes. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
special  move  was  to  get  the  Coal  Control  removed. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  said  the  coalowners  were 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  the  Coal  Control 
removed. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  That  is  not  the  thing. 

23.975.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  We  have  had  it  stated 
everywere  in  this  Commission  that  the  Coal  Control 
is  a  bad  thing.     It  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  Coal 
Control  were  taken  away,  the  price  would  go  up?— 
Yes,  the  price  would  equalise  itself.     Just  now  some 
Scandanavian    countries  are    paying    85s.    a  ton    for 
the  very  same  coal  that  the  Frenchmen  are  getting 
for  28s.     Next  week  the  Frenchmen  will  have  to  pay 
something    between    the    two,    because    probably    the 
Scandinavian   price    will    fall. 

r  H'97r6'  Sir  L-  Chiozza  Money :  Are  you  sure  it  will 
tall?— I  think  it  would  be  very  likely  to  fall. 

23.977.  But  you  are  not  sure?— One  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  future. 

23.978.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie :    It   would   be   a  good 
thing  if  it  did?— Excuse  me,   referring  to  what  Sir 
Leo  said,  if  there  are  20  million  tons  of  coal  available 
too-  export,  of  which  3  millions  or  4  millions  only  are 
allowed  for  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  rest 
tor   the    Latin    countries,    the    Latin    countries    will 
not  pay  the  80s.,  they  may  pay  60  or  70s.,  and  the 
price  for  Scandinavia  will  come  down :  the  price  will 
equalise  itself. 

23  979.  You  are  anticipating  that?— If  the  whole 
ot  the  coal  countries  were  thrown  into  a  pool  and  the 
price  equalised,  instead  of  the  price  being  80s  for 
Scandinavia  and  20s.  for  the  home  countries  the 
price  for  the  home  countries  would  rise  to  35s  or 
4Us. 

23  980.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  three-fourths 
of  the  exported  coal  will,  within  a  very  short  time 
rise  from  30s.  to  60s.  a  ton?— Yes,  until  America  is 
able  to  pour  in  coal  to  start  with. 

23  981.  That  is  a  very  nice  prospect,  that  the  whole 
of  the  coal  exported  is  going  to  be  80s.  a  ton  more 
Supposing  the  mines  were  nationalised  and  the  prices 
nxed  for  various  grades  of  coal  at,  say,  20s.,  25s  26s 
or  27s.  a  ton,  that  that  was  to  pay  wages  and  'cost, 
depreciation  and  other  things,  and  our  exporters  wore 
to  buy  the  coal  at  the  colliery  at  that  price,  would 
hat  interfere  in  any  way  with  our  export  trade,  if 
the  export  trade  were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  exporters?— If  the  Coal  Controller,  or  who- 
ever is  the  representative  of  the  Government  in  the 

future,  said,  My  price  is  28s 

!.  At  the  pit?— Or  at  the  harbour,  it  does 
not  matter— if  the  price  is  28s.  at  the  harbour,  then 
to  the  Frenchman  who  asks  me  for  a  price  I  can  say 
that  the  freight  is  15s.,  and  if  he  says  28s.  is  the 
Controller  s  price,  I  add  the  two  together  and  get 
43s.,  and  I  telegraph  to  the  Frenchman  whatever 
price  I  think  fit,  not  less  than  43s.  The  Frenchman 
telegraphs  me  back,  "  Your  price  is  ridiculous:  I  am 
ottered  American  coal  at  40s."  What  I  had  to  do 
in  pre-war  days  was  to  go  to  the  colliery  and  say 
.  Here  is  this  message  from  So-and-so  in  France ;  1m 
is  offered  coal  at  40s..  which  is  as  good  as  the  coal 
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T  MIII  ..I!'. Tin"    <l    t.'te. ;  can  you  reduce  your   JH 

•  My  coal  is  better  coal,   but  yi" 

take  nil    i  Then  I  telegraph  thnt  to  the  Fi 

iii-  may  accept  tli:it  or  may  refuse,   l.ut   the 
nothing   to  do   with    it; 

the   price    [  h     I  to  .sell  At  is  the  price  that  tho  Ger- 
ms will  take. 

\ou    have   applied   to   the  colliery 
,:    reduction  in  j)riceP — Yes. 

-I.    I    suppose   yon    have   done   that   very   often 
st? — Yes. 

appealed    to    colliery    comp. 
Hi   in   price? — Yes. 

bought   you    had    done    that,    but    we 

could    not    n't    evidence  of  it  until  now.     When  you 

ippealing  to  get  something  off  per  ton  to  send 

.!>road    you    were   reducing   our    wages? — No,    I 

;he  price  of  your  food. 

^7.    Dn  you  know  our  wages  were  fixed  on  the 

price  of  coal,  and  when  you  went  to  the  telo- 

.•t  a  shilling  off  the  price  of  coal,  that  prico 

books?     Were  you   aware  of  that:      If 

I  had  not  got  the  shilling  off,   10  per  cent,  of  the 

Id   have   been   standing   idle. 

_'."> .!>'*.   H"tt>r  for  the  collieries  to  stand  idle  than 

tlii<     men     working    at    a   starvation    wage.        Under 

nationalisation  the  nation  would  have  to  make  more 

and  the  persons  producing  the  coal  would  be  getting 

to  ennhle  them  to  live.     Under  nationalisation 

an  come  to  the  Government  and  say:     "  I  must 

e  the  price  of  the  coal  I  have  to  export  "P — Yes. 

;).    Is   that   your   position? — Yes. 

23.990.  ^fr.  I?.  IF.  Cooper:  Were  you  consulted  by 
the     Coal     Controller   before   he   issued     this     recent 
circular  of  his? — Yes. 

23.991.  Has  this  recent  circular  which  has  gone  out 
as   an   edict  from   the   Coal   Controller  removing   the 
restriction  on  tho  price  of  coal  to  Franco  had  your 
approval  ? — Certainly. 

23.992.  I  should  like  to  understand  the  reason  for 
that? — The  reason  was  that  our  country  was  giving 
awav  coal  at  a  great  deal  less  than  its  value — it  was 
giving  away  coal,  its  most  valuable  asset,  for  a  great 
deal    less    than    its   market   value.     The   fact   of    the 
matter   is.    I   think   it   was   in   December  last,   I  told 
the   late    Sir  Guy  Calthrop   I   thought  the  time  had 
eomo  when  we  should  cease  to  coddle  the  Allies  with 
regard  to  coal. 

1>.'!.!>93.  At  the  same  time  half  a  dozen  coalowners 
gave  the  opposite  advice,  not  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion?— The  Coal  Controller  hears  statements  of  his 
Consultative  Committee.  That  Committee  is  formed 
of  coal  exporters  and  coalowners,  whom  he  calls  on 
from  time  to  time  when  he  issues  new  directions  and 
consults  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  the  thing. 

23,!»94.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  When  did  you  advise 
the  Coal  Controller? — In  December. 

23.095.  Are  you  aware  there  was  what  was  called 
the  Coal  Control  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  mine- 
owners  and  miners'  representatives,  and  there  was, 
and  is  still,  an  Advisory  Committee,  as  far  as  I 
know,  with  representatives  of  the  trade? — There 
are  so  many  Committees.  I  am  a  member  of  one  of 
them.  The  one  I  am  a  member  of  is  called  a  Con- 
sultative Committee — the  Controller's  Consultative 
Committee. 


there  ho*  b*cn  *  < 
(.roller- 

U:i,!>!(i  .    An1   son   aware   they  li.id   what  won  Railed  an 
•>ry  Conn  •    ml  rollci  .'      I  <  amiot 

I'   n  . 

,S'/V   .\'lniii    Mm  in  n  :    Advisory   Hoard. 

U    anybody     in    the. 

country  w>  ignorant  as  to  «ay   they  do  not  know  thoy 
MI  Advisory  Hoard:'     They  also  had  an  Adviimry 

•  I     that?.    Yen. 

00.   Yon   ad\i.sed   tho  Coal  Controller  to  lift  the 
com  nil   price   as  far  as  France  and   Italy   were  con- 

il   in   December? — Yes. 

-1,001.  Are  you  awaro  that  the  Advisory  Board 
ha.s  never  heard  of  that  until  now? — I  cannot  answer 
that. 

24.002.  Kir  L.  Cliinzzn  Money.    Do  not  you  think, 
in   regard   to  tho  condition   of   France  and   Italy,   it 
was  rather  extraordinary  advice,  and  that  wo  should 

i  iso   their  price   in  the  times 

of  suffering ?  Does  it  not  show  tho  commercial  spirit 
at  work  again? — If  our  Government  wished  to  make 
grants  to  our  Allies  we  ought  to  make  them  direct 
and  not  in  fin  indirect  way.  Nobody  knew  how  much 
the  grant  was,  and  both  France  and  Italy  were  not 
in  the  least  bit  pie 

24.003.  Do    not   you   think,    in  view  of   the  extra- 
ordinary shortage  of  coal  in  Europe,  that  the  export 
price  of  coal  would   rise  not  only  to  the  height  now 
existing   for    Scandinavia,    but   higher    prices?     You 
think   there  would    not   be   the  equalising? — I   think 
there  would. 

24.004.  Do  not  you  think  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumer  in  London  would  approximate  to  that,  say, 
in  Scandinavia,  in  view  of  the  shortage  that  obtains? 
— The   control  has  nothing  to    do    with  the   prico    in 
London — the  export  control. 

24.005.  I  know  that.     I  know  the  price  of  coal  to 
the   consumer   is   limited.     I    say  if   the   control  was 
taken    off,    is   it    not  a    fact   that    the   price    of    coal 
to  the  consumer  in   London   would  be  at  least  £3  a 
ton? — I  believe  it  would. 

24.006.  Do  not  you  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
that? — I  am  pleased  they  should  know  it. 

24.007.  Do  not  you  think  the  impression  is  created 
that  the  Controller  hae  unduly  put  up  tho  price  of 
coal,    and    Mr.    Harold    Cox    repeats   it   again    and 
again? 

Mr.  Arthur  Half  our:  May  the  witness  answer  a 
question  without  your  making  speeches? — What  was 
the  question? 

24.008.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    Do  not  you   know 
the   impression    has   boon   created    in    the   Press  that 
through   tha   action   of  tho  Coal   Controller  the  con- 
sumer is  paying  more  for  his  coal  than  he  ought  to 
pay?     I  put  it  that  but  for  his  action  the  consumer 
would    be    paying    very   much    more? — But    for    tho 
action  of  Parliaments— the  Limitation  of  Prices  Act. 
Under  the  Limitation  of  Prices  Act  the  consumer  in 
this  country  is  paying  a  good  deal  less  than  he  would 
pay  otherwise.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

ClKiirinan:  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir 
Daniel. 


(Thr,  ll'ifnrss  withdrew.) 
Mr.  JOHN  ADAM  ST.  JOHN  GHKKXER,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


24,009.  Clininnan:   Mr.  Greener  is  a  gentleman  who 

-speaks  with  regard  to  the  export  trade  in  the  North 

of    Kii'jland.       I  am  sure  the  members  of  the   Com- 

.11    will   pay   very  great  attention  to  his  prtdt, 

but  whether  they  desire  to  ask  him  any  questions  is 

another  matter  altogether.       Mr.  Greener  says  he  is 

a  member   of  the  firm  of  W.    Mathwin  &  Son,   coal 

exporters  and  shipbrokers,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 

elsewhere. 

"  (1)  The  probable  effect  of  nationalization  nf 

the    coal    export    trrifle. — "In   principle"    this 
should  have  little,  if  any,  effect. 

Indeed  .such  a  pooling  of  resources  might — theoretic- 
ally speaking — offer  certain  advantages. 

26463 


To  commence  with  the  State  would  command  the 
assistance  of  experts  who,  under  private  enterprise, 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  commercial  usages,  and 
who  count,  tbe  oosl  before  plunging  into  any  venture. 

\Yould  the  State  management  of  mines,  however, 
be  maintained  in  the  future  with  strict  regard  to 
efficiency  -ray? 

Experiences  of  nationalisation  and  Government 
Control  do  not,  unfortunately,  warrant  the  assump- 
tion. 

The  danger  is  that,  say,  twenty  years  hence,  the 
management  of  mines  will  havo  become  established 
as  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service — that  employees, 
having  "  passed  their  examinations,"  will  be  con- 
sidered qualified  to  adequately  fill  any  post  into  which 
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they  may  be  pitchforked.  Under  private  enterprise 
a  man  stands  or  falls  not  by  his  "  credentials,"  but 
by  the  actual  results  of  his  labour. 

State  organisation  is  notoriously  slow, 
soul  and  imagination.  It  is  difficult-almost  im- 
possible—to find  co-ordination  between  departments. 
Whether  the  work  is  done  efficiently  or  otherwise,  the 
relation  to  cost  is  only  a  minor  consideration.  Fads 
and  wild  schemes  are  liable  to  be  pursued  only  to  end 
in  hopeless  failure. 

The  possibility   is  that  nationalization  would  ulti 
mately  result  in  a  decreased  output  and  a  consider- 
ably increased  cost.  . 

The  future  of  the  coal  trade  cannot  be  judged  in 
the  light  of  the  present.  We  are  at  the  moment  liv- 
ing in  a  fool's  paradise.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
production  is  being  delivered  for  home  consumption 
at  little  over  actual  cost,  and  fabulous  values  are  being 
obtained  for  the  small  surplus  shipped  to  neutrals. 

Comparison  of  Prices. 

Home       Shipment     Shipment 
Consump-      Allies.          Neutral. 

tion. 

Best  Northumber- 
land  steam — 

s.    d.  s.    d.  s.    d. 

To-day  ...          25    0  37     0  85    0 

July,  1914       ...          14    0  14    0  14    0 

Best  Durham  Gas — 

To-day  22    6  32    0  70    0 

July,  1914       ...  12    0  12    0  12    0 

In  1900,  during  the  South  African  war,  the  highest 
price  for  Northumberland  steam  was  30s.,  and  from 
15s.  to  20s.  were  the  highest  figures  paid  during  the 
industrial  booms  of  1907  and  1913. 

What  the  "  normal  "  may  be  hereafter  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  we  cannot  look  for 
restoration  and  reconstruction  of  industry  on  any- 
thing like  the  basis  of  present  inflated  prices.  War 
created  extravagances.  Peace  will  enforce  economies. 
It  is  possible  there  will  be  an  over-production  of 
coal — world  wide — before  the  effects  of  the  next  in- 
dustrial boom  are  felt.  Germany  must  work.  She 
will  supply  large  quantities  of  coal  to  France, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  She  will  probably  compete  with 
us  in  Scandinavia,  and  now  that  America  has  the 
ships  we  may  regard  her  as  a  much  more  serious 
competitor  for  the  future. 

The  demand — the  outstanding  demand  above  all 
others  in  the  next  generation — will  be  economy  and 
efficiency,  with  emphasis  upon  the  economy.  Can 
we  rely  upon  that  under  nationalization? — Does  the 
risk  justify  the  gamble? 


As  a  taxpayer  I  would  vote  against  it,  and  I  think 
that  any  such  proposed  drastic  change  should  be  sul* 
mitted  to  the  country  for  the  final  decision. 

(2)  The  best  method  of  working  the  coal  export 
trade,  if  nationalization  were  decided  upon.— In  my 
opinion  the  best  method  would  be  for  the  business  to 
be  conducted  through  the  medium  of  recognised  coal 
exporters. 

They  know  their  business.  It  is  their  duty  to 
cultivate  markets  abroad.  They  have  to  seek  orders 
in  normal  times.  If,  as  may  be  inferred,  we  are 
likely  to  be  faced  in  the  future  with  keen  German 
and  American  competition  there  will  have  to  be  all 
the  greater  display  of  enterprise  on  our  part. 

Exporters  act  for,  and  they  offer  necessary  and 
varied  accommodation  to,  the  receivers  in  foreign 
countries.  Very  few  collieries  have  ever  deemed  it 
prudent  to  adopt  the  role  oJ  exporters  in  their  own 
right,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  in  this  respect  that 
where  collieries  have  feared  to  tread  the  State  will 
step  in  and  try  to  do  the  business. 

Minimum  prices  for  the  respective  districts  could 
be  fixed — and  modified  periodically  as  circumstances 
dictated — by  some  Central  Control  or  authority.  The 
selling  and  the  trading  facilities,  however,  should 
be  left  to  the  districts  separately,  so  that  advantafTf 
could  be  taken  of  obtaining  the  full  "  market  " 
value.  In  other  words,  '  except  a  safeguard  of 
minimum  prices,  there  ought  to  be  practically  a  com- 
plete system  of  ZocaJ  control  in  each  district. 

This  proposal  has  also  the  advantage,  to  commence 
with,  of  creating  the  least  possible  interference  with 
the  ordinary  and  general  conduct  of  the  coal  export 
trade. 

As  time  went  on  it  is  conceivable  that  amalgama- 
tions of  exporters  might  ensue,  just  as  under 
nationalization,  for  management  purposes  and  con- 
venience, the  mines  would  probably  be  "  grouped." 
Even  a  fusion  of  interests  might  ultimately  obtain, 
but  these  changes  would  be  made  only  in  the  light  of 
an  extended  experience  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

As  an  alternative  to  merchants,  collieries  or  the 
Government  would  have  to  set  up  an  Export  Depart- 
ment for  all  coals,  which  would  be  large  and  costly, 
and  would  in  all  probability  amount  to  more  than 
merchants'  profits.  Foreign  buyers,  would  probably 
have  to  appoint  buying  agents  to  arrange  and  attend 
to  their  shipments  while  the  collieries  or  Government 
would  have  to  finance  the  transactions  and  give 
credit." 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  precis. 
We  shall  all  carefully  consider  it.  I  do  not  know  if 
anybody  wishes  to  ask  any  questions.  (No  reply.) 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Greener.  We  shall  bear  your  precis 
very  carefully  in  mind. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.   ARTHUR  ANDREWS, 

24,010.  Chairman :  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  witness  who 
speaks  as  to  the  anthracite  trade  in  South  Wales, 
which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  anthracite  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
coal  trade,  but,  of  course,  not  the  largest  branch.  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Andrews,  we  shall  do  the  same  to  you  as 
we  shall  with  regard  to  the  last  witness — read  your 
proof  and  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  it.  We'will 
not  trouble  about  the  steam  coal,  as  we  have  had  a 
very  large  body  of  evidence  with  regard  to  it.  It  is 
very  important  to  see  what  you  say  with  regard  to 
anthracite.  Mr.  Arthur  Andrews  states:  — 

"1.  He  is  President  of  the  Swansea  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (Incorporated)  and  Managing  Director  of 
Artnur  Andrews  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coal  Exporters,  Swansea. 

2.  He  has  been   selected  by  the  Swansea  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  offer  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, specially  in  reference  to  the  anthracite  and 
steam  coal  trade  of  West  Wales. 

3.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  South  Wales  Coal 
Trade  all  his  life,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  at 
Swansea.        He  has  therefore   a  thorough   knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  trade  of  the  Western  portion  of  the 
coalfield,  both  anthracite  and  steam. 

Steam    Coal. 

4.  The  western   side  of   the  South   Wales   coalfield 
differs   very   materially    in    some    respects    from    the 


Sworn   and   Examined. 

eastern  side  and  Rhondda.  The  collieries  are  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  of  output,  and  the  coal  differs 
to  a  marked*  degree  from  the  coal  worked  in  the 
Rhondda  and  Monmouth  portions  of  the  coalfield. 
It  is  very  soft  and  friable  and  in  the  cutting,  hand- 
ling, and  shipping,  produces  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
small  in  proportion  to  large.  So  marked  is  this  ten- 
dency that  a  considerable  proportion,  probably  the 
main  proportion  of  the  collieries  in  West  Wales,  have 
ceased  to  screen  their  large  coal,  and  therefore  only 
produce  thro'  and  thro',  or  unscreened  coal.  In  many 
instances  even  this  thro'  and  thro'  coal  only  contains 
approximately  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  large 
or  lump  coal,  the  rest  being  small. 

This  disability,  in  comparison  with  other  and  com- 
peting coals  in  South  Wales,  entails  very  special  mar- 
keting in  order  to  make  markets  for  this  very  difficult 
class  of  coal.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  small  coal, 
and  for  which  there  is  very  little  real  demand  on  the 
continent,  some  of  our  exporters  have  been  obliged 
to  erect  themselves  fuel  works  in  France,  or  assist 
financially  their  French  customers  to  put  up  fuel 
works.  Engineers  have  been  sent  out  to  France  and 
other  countries,  in  order  to  educate  customers  to  the 
use  of  West  Wales  small  and  thro'  coals,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  quietly  growing  market  now  for 
this  class  of  coal  is  undoubtedly  due  solely  to  the 
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individual  enterprise  of  both  colliery  proprietors  and 
coal  exporters  in  West  Wall's,  linns  Hindi  have  ex- 
|ieiidcd  much  money  and  tune  iii  the  past  years  and 
uro  only  now  beginning  to  realise  the  fruits  of  their 
labour. 

Witness  cannot  conceive  that  under  national  owner- 
.ship  of  mines  snrli  individual  enterprise  on  behalf  of 
any  particular  district  could  or  would  bo  undertakch 
sin -i  <\ssf ully.  On  the  contrary,  ho  conscientiously  bc- 
lkn>\s  that  only  under  private  enterprise  has  it  been 
possible  to  continue  the  steady  development  of  tho 
West  Wales  steam  coalfield,  under  tho  most  difficult 
and  depressing  conditions. 

Anthracite. 

5.  This   is   a   class   of   coal   practically    peculiar    to 
West  Wales.     It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  in 
the  commercial  sense,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tho 
production   has   more    than   doubled   during  the  last 
lifUvn  years  or  so. 

The  output  of  saleable  anthracite  in  1899  was  only 
1,817,800  tons,  whereas  in  1913,  the  last  full  year 
prior  to  war  conditions,  it  has  risen  to  4,156,517  tons. 

It  has  taken  many  years  of  patient  industry  to 
bring  its  undeniable  merits  before  the  notice  of  the 
consumers  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  and  it 
is  a  safe  statement  to  make  that  in  no  other  section 
of  the  coalfield  has  it  been  necessary  to  so  fight 
its  way  into  use  as  in  the  case  of  anthracite. 

6.  Tho   first    introduction    of    anthracite   *o   conti- 
nental   consumers    was    made    about   18St    when    tho 
coal  was  sent  to  France  and  Germany  in  sacks  and 
literally    given    away    in  order  to    induce  consumers 
to  make  trials.     The  large  coal  was  broken  by  hand 
into   nuts.      Special    stoves    were  designed    and    con- 
structed by  the  pioneers  of  the  industry,   and  were 
sold  under  cost  price  and  often  fitted  free  in  order 
to   demonstrate   the   peculiar   merits  of    the  coal  for 
household    purposes.      A    member    of   ono    of    these 
pioneer    exporting    firms    actually    spent    12    months 
in  San  Francisco,  wholly  engaged  in  the  mtioduction 
of  anthracite  to  that  market.    Witness  himself  spent 
some  months  in  Sweden  soon  after  the  washing  anthra- 
cite was  commenced  in  West  Wales,  engaged  in  pro- 
paganda work,  and  succeeding  in  introducing  washed 
anthracite   into   Sweden   after   a  very   yreat  deal  of 
effort  and   expense. 

Witness  had  to  sell  the  coal  at  considerably  IPSS 
than  cost  price  in  order  to  get  the  trials  made,  but 
the  result  to  the  trade  justified  the  sacrifice,  and 
Sweden  is  now  a  most  important  market. 

Witness  gives  these  illustrations  in  support  of  his 
statement  that  anthracite,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  has  proved  a  most  difficult  coal  to 
develop  and  introduce  to  home  and  foreign  markets. 

7.  Very  expensive  and  complicated  machinery  has 
now  been  erected  in  most  of  the  anthracite  collieries 
for   the   washing   of    nuts,   beans   and    peas,     which 
effectively    removes    most   of    the    stone,    shale,    and 
other  impurities  from  the  coal. 

8.  Although   anthracite    was    first    brought    to    the 
notice    of   consumers  as    a    very    excellent    household 
fuel,  research  work  has  since  proved  it  to  be  specially 
suitable  for  use  in  gas  engines ;  for  making  calcium 
of   carbide   and   for   steaming   purposes   by   means  of 
special  bars  and  furnaces. 

9.  The  result  of  these  developments  is  entirely  duo 
to   the  energy,   enterprise   and  pioneer   work   of   ex- 
porting   houses   who    will    probably   never    personally 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  work  and  money  they  have 
expended,   but   the    trade   as    a    whole    has   benefited 
enormously  and  its  growth  r.nd   expansion   is  wholly 
dun  to  individual  effort. 

In  this  case  also,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  West  Wales 
steam  coal  trade,  witness  cannot  imagine  that'  such 
strenuous  pioneer  work  would  have  been  undertaken 
by  State  controlled  or  owned  collieries,  either  by  way 
of  scientific  propaganda,  research  and  educational 
work  or  the  expenditure  of  such  enormous  labour 
and  money  as  has  made  the  trade  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  principal  reason  for  his  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  hope  to  develop  an  industry  like  the 
coal  trade  with  anything  like  the  same  efficiency  as 
the  private  owner  and  the  exporter  is: 

Coal  will  remain  essentially  n  competitive  article, 
not  so  much  in  the  case  of  the  homo  trade,  but  most 
certainly  for  foreign  markets. 
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Foreign  Market*  und 

10.  WitnOHH  appends  ux  follow*  a  lint  nf  our  |>i 

pal  lorcign  markets,  and  in  tin-  second  column  In- 
indicate  I  In-  foreign  coal  fields  from  which  tho 
keenest  competition  is  experienced:  — 

Markttt.  /'•<;«/. i'////i/  f...< 

Franco  Kn-nrh,  Iti-lyian,  li<  i  in, m.  :m<l 

American. 

Italy ...         French,   lii-rill.lll,    and     All!.  11 

CUM. 
Spain...          ...          ...     I  in-mail  ami  Spumxli. 

Mediterranean          ...     German  and  American. 
Sramlinaviaii  ...     German  and  Amern 

Eastern         Japanese  ami  Indian. 

South  America  (Ka.st     American  and  Mouth  African. 

Coast). 
South  America  (West     Australian  and  American. 

Coast). 

11.  The    vital    principle    of    Government    manage- 
ment is  not  and  has  never  been  based  on  competitive 
lines,  for  Government  management  or  control  has  of 
necessity  in  the  past  created  a  virtual  monopoly.     It 
is  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  State  machinery  for  tho 
ownership  of  the  mines  and  the  distiibution  of   the 
production  would  not  respond  readily  to  competitive 
conditions,   and  that  as  a  result  this  country  would 
lose  many  of  its  markets  to  foreign  competition,  un- 
fettered   by    State    ownership    and    spurred    on    by 
keener  efforts  of  private  enterprise,  with  its  greater 
elasticity    in   meeting    special    conditions.      Govern- 
mental control   in  this  country  in  the  past  has  not 
suggested  much  elasticity  in  meeting  new  conditions, 
even  when  that  control  has  created  a  virtual  mono- 
poly,   and   he  cannot   therefore   believo   that  he  can 
hope  for  any  improvement  in  this  respect  in  dealing 
with    a   strictly    competitive    article    like    coal.     Tho 
very  system  is  all  against  such  a  belief. 

12.  The  State  as  a  commercial  or  trading  concern 
has  not  a  single  success  to  its  credit,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  has  had  the  undoubted  and  imme- 
diate effect  and  benefit  of  creating  an  absolute  mono- 
poly  in   its  trading  career.     The  postal   service,   the 
telegraphs   and   the   telephones   are  striking   illustra- 
tions   of    failure — failure   to  make   the    services    pay 
commercially,    and,    what   is   even    worse,    failure   to 
provide  a  good  service.    The  position  of  the  telegraphs 
is    deplorable,    and    has    been    working    at    a    loss    of 
approximately    £1,000,000    per  annum.       The  Stat» 
control  of  the  telephones  is  a  failure  and  compares 
unfavourably   with   the   private   management   of   the 
National   Telephone  Co.,   both   in  point   of  cost  and 
service. 

If  this  be  the  result  of  State  control  on  industry 
protected  by  monopoly,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  nationalisation  of  the  mining  industry  can- 
not be  effected  with  any  hope  of  success,  bearing  in 
mind  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  exported  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  keen  world-wide  competition.  This  is  specially 
appreciated  in  South  Wales,  where  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  production  is  exported. 

An  important  point,  too,  for  consideration  is  that 
keen  price  cutting  for  world  markets  may  convert  the 
commercial  aspect  into  tho  political,  a  very  dangerous 
feature  when  inspired  and  conducted  by  Govern- 
mental control. 

13.  The  coal-trade,  governed  as  it  is  by  world-wide 
competition,   is  of  necessity  a  very  speculative  trade, 
and  sellers,  whether  collieries  or  exporters,  are  often 
forced   to  accept   onerous  conditions  of  sale  in   r.-spect 
of  payment,  guarantees  of  quality,  <fcc. 

Witness  cannot  think  that  a  Government  Depart- 
ment would  readily  lend  itself  to  such  conditions,  and 
without  which  it  could  not  possibly  secure  or  main- 
tain certain  valuable  markets  which  have  been  built 
up  by  private  enterprise,  willing  to  shoulder  sucn 
responsibilities  in  the  face  of  the  keenest  foreign 
competition.  Government  service  doog  not  tend  to 
mould  its  servants  on  competitive  lines,  and  he 
greatly  fears  the  very  system  would  break  down 
badly  under  world-wide  competition,  with  the  inevi- 
table result  that  this  country  would  lose  many  of  tboir 
hard-won  markets,  thereby  causing  irregular  working 
of  the  mines,  and  consequent  unemployment  of  miners 
and  all  labour  attached  to  the  great  coal  shipping  in- 
dustry." 
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24.011.  Do  you   wish  to  say  anything  more   about 
the  last  paragraph  of  paragraph  12?     You  are  one 
of  the  only  witnesses  who  has  dwelt  upon  that  point. 
That  is  an  important  point.     You  say :     '  An  impor- 
tant point,   too,   for  consideration  is  tha^  keen  price 
cutting  for' world  markets  may  convert  the  commercial 
aspect   into   the   political,   a   very   dangerous  feature 
when   inspired   and   conducted    by   governmental  con- 
trol "? — I    consider    that    a    very    important    point. 
I   have  been   rather  struck   in   the   evidence   1   have 
read  so  far  that  that  point  has  not  beeii  referred  to 
prior  to  this  or  I  have  not  seen  it.     It  does  strike 
me   at   present   the   coal   trade  is   essentially    a   com- 
mercial article,  but  dealt  with  as  it  may  be  i;OW  as  it 
is  proposed  to  rather  under  a  nationalisation  system, 
any   reciprocity  arrangement   made  between   country 
and    country    for    any    other    purpose    might   easily 
bring  that  out  of  the  commercial  and  take  it  into  the 
political  at  once.     As  an  example,   let  me  make  my 
point  in  this  way.     Assuming  we  were  extraordinarily 
short  of,  say,   iron  ore,   and  to  get  iron  ore  we  had 
to  make  a  special  arrangement  with  Spain  on  a  re- 
ciprocity  basis  whereby   for   the  return  of   that  ore 
wo    undertook    to   give    them    a    certain    quantity   of 
coal   at  a  certain  price,   perhaps  it  may  seem   at   a 
too   favourable   a   price,    but   a   price   less   than   the 
price  we  gave  to  other  nations,  that  at   <nce,  in  my 
opinion,   takes  it  out  of  the  commercial  aspect  and 
puts  it  into  the  political,  and  would  cause  naturally 
or    may   cause    serious    difficulty    amongst    the    other 
nations.    It  is  an  aspect.  I  think,  that  requires  rather 
keen  consideration. 

Chairman :  1  do  not  want  to  ask  you  anything 
on  the  Report.  On  that  point  I  shall  ask  Sir  Leo 
to  assist  on  one  side  and  Sir  Arthur  DuoLnam  on  the 
other. 

24.012.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   I  will  ask  you  some 
questions  .upon    this   rather   interesting   point   which 
you    have  mentioned.      Are    you    aware    that   during 
the   war   the   economic   situation    of   the   Alaes,   not 
only   our   Allies,    France  and   Italy,    was    saved,    but 
this  nation   with   others   was  collectively  saved  from 
disaster  by  collective  action  in  buying? — I  think  that 
was  so. 

24.013.  Do  you  know  they,   in  spite  oi   the  extra- 
ordinary   difficulty   of   the   circumstances,    made    suc- 
cessful arrangements  by   which  they   bought   up    the 
whole  of   the    export   supplies   of    different   countries 
in  the  way  of  wool,   in  the  way  of  wheat,  and  other 
articles;   they   pooled   them   and   distributed   them   so 
that  the  consumers  in  each  country  got  their  needs 
satisfied  with  a  fair  amount  of  satisf action  ? — I  think 
that  was  so. 

24.014.  Do  not  you  think  that  was  rather  a  tribtite 
to  what  can  be  done  by  collective  management? — Yes, 
but  I  think  that  was  done,  and  I  am  going  )o  rather 
qualify    the    answer    in    this   respect,    that    that    was 
under  war  condtions.     We  can  do,  and  have  been  able 
to  do,  many  things  under  war  conditions  we  should 
not  be  able  to  do  when  coming  up  against  world-wide 
competition.       War   conditions   have    enabled    us   to, 
if    I     may    say    so,     ride    rough-shod    over     all    the 
conditions.       That     will     not     apply     under     normal 
conditions. 

24.015.  Forgive  me  if  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  con- 
ditions  in   times  of   war    present   greater    difficulties 
than  could  possibly  obtain  in  times  of  peace? — Would 
you  say  that,  Sir  Leo?     I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
it  is  so. 

24.016.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  number  of  markets 
in  which  one  could  buy  were  limited,  the  dangers  of 
transport  were   enormous;   that  indeed  the  whole  of 
'he    concomitant    circumstances    were    extraordinary 
and  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  could  possibly 
obtain  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  in  times 
of  peace? — On  the  other  hand,   does  it  not  suggest 
also  that  after  all  it  was  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was 
Great  Britain  and  France,  in  other  words,  the  Allies, 
formed  for  the  time  being  during  the  period  of  war 
the  greatest  possible  and  strongest  combination  ever 
known ;    therefore,    under    those   circumstances,    they 
were  able — call  it  by  force  or  what  you  will — to  make 
arrangements  which   under  normal  conditions  would 
never  have  been  possible. 

24.017.  May  I  suggest  there  were  shortages  which 
could  not  possibly  exist  in  times  of  peace.    There  was 
a  limitation  in  buying  that  could  not  exist  in  times 


of  peace.  Therefore,  taking  those  two  elements 
alone,  if  these  things  were  not  only  possible  but  ac- 
complished during  the  war — the  public  did  not  know 
what  was  being  done  for  them — and  that  was  success- 
fully done,  do  you  think  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to 
arrange  such  a  trumpery  matter  as  the  export  of  a 
few  million  tons  of  coal  in  times  of  peace,  if  you 
will  excuse  my  using  that  expression? — I  still  think 
the  conditions  under  war  conditions  made  it  possible, 
whereas  under  normal  conditions  it  would  not  be 
possible,  under  the  conditions  of  prices,  too.  During 
war  we  must  agree  that  the  Allies  themselves  have 
paid  for  war  commodities  prices  which  under  normal 
competitive  times  would  not  have  been  possible.  That 
has  contributed  to  it,  I  think. 

24.018.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  change  your  opinion  in 
a  few  minutes.     I  can  only  ask  you  to  think  over  the 
considerations  I  have  put  before  you.     Have  you  con- 
sidered, taking  the  balance  of  probabilities,  the  posi- 
tion in  Europe  during  the  next     ten  years  at  least 
will  be  such  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  coal  and 
for   many  other   commodities   beyond  the   powers  of 
Europe,  with  any  assistance  it  can  get  from  America, 
to  supply? — I  think  it  must  be  so. 

24.019.  Does    it    not    follow,   therefore,    that    even 
if   it   were   granted,  which   I   do   not  grant,   that   it 
would  be  difficult  to  establish  an  export  system  under 
nationalisation,    there    really  exists   no    risk    at    all, 
because    there    will   be   a    greater    demand    than   any 
system   could   possibly  be  called  upon  to   supply.     In 
other  words — I  hope  I   am   not  making  a  speech — is 
it  not  the  fact  that  there  really  is  no  risk,  so  far  as 
the    export    trade    is-   concerned,    in    entering    into 
nationalisation  at  this  time  and  that  during  the  next 
10  years  the  demand  for  coal  will  be  more  than  we 
can  possibiy  supply? — Drop  the  question  of  the  period 
out. 

24.020.  The   period    is    rather   important.     We   are 
addressing   ourselves   to   a   particular   condition  at   a 
given   time.     In   1919  the  things   are   what  they  are. 
Consider  the  next  10  years,  and,  as  a  practical  man, 
are  you  not  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  me? — The 
period  goes.     Certainly  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
1  am  not  prepared  to  pledge  myself  for  10  years. 

24.021.  There  is   no   real   risk   to   the  export  trade 
in  this  country  owing  to  nationalisation  for  the  next 

10  years.     If  it  takes  time  to  adapt -itself  to  circum- 
stances that  element  can  be  ruled  out? — My  reply  is 
tiiese  questions  have  been  asked  to-day  in  respect  to 
a  possibility  of   German   competition.     1  quite  agree 
with  the  answers  given  that  for  a  time,  at  any  rate, 

11  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  any  keen  competition 
from   Germany.     I  was  never  seriously  afraid,   as  an 
exporter,    of    American    competition.     To-day    I    am 
very  much   more   seriously  afraid   than   I    ever   have 
been.  •   The    position    with   America,   in    the    past    has 
been    she    has   had    the    coal    but    not   the    tonnage. 
To-day,    under   war    conditions,    she   has    built   up    a, 
magnificent     mercantile     marine      which      has      put 
America  into   a  very  much   keener  competitive   posi- 
tion than  she  was  in  or  could  have  been  in  but  for 
the   war.     I   do   fear  her  to-day,  and    I  am   meeting 
her  to-day  in  my  export  business. 

24.022.  One    is    with    regard    to    Germany.     As    to 
Germany,  I  think  you  admit  that  in  all  probability  in 
the  near  future,  not  counted  in  a  year  or  two  \ 

but  probably  for  ten  years  or  more,  there  is  no  r. 
to   fear  German   competition   in  coal   in   Europe   will 
be  as  strong  even  as  before  the  war? — Give  me  the 
period  of  years. 

24.023.  Ten   years,   or    even    a   little    more?— That, 
again,    is  wandering  into  the   region  of   guess   work. 
With  regard  to  the  Germans— we  may  say  or  think 
about  them  what  we  like — we  do  know  one  of  their 
characteristics   is  recuperation.        There   is   no  doubt 
the  export  of  coal  to  them  is  going  to  become  a  matter 
of  vital  necessity.       I  should  not  be  surprised  if  tin1 
coal   industry  of   Germany   will   be   made  one  of   the 
first  things  to  encourage  the  whole  attention  of  both 
Governmental  and  private  opinion  in  Germany  to  re- 
cover that  trade.       Whether   it  is  going  to  take   10 
years  or  not  is  rather  difficult  to  say.     I  think  jt  is 
fining  to  recover  very  fast  and  very  ninth  faster  tluin 
we  anticipate. 

24.024.  Might  we  not  go   further   and  say  thut   if 
any   recuperation  does  take  place  in   Germany  there 
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will    !»•    need    l.>    ini|M.i-i,   <-,  al    into   North   Germany? 

, 
"ir   llir   war,   r.n-  economic   reasons? — 

I,    ili>    you     HI. Mil  '- 

24,026     '•  >  iiiipnrt  (if  Hritish  coal   :i 

prior   to   i 

considerable?     I   <lo   not.  think  so. 

:   do    not,   know   much   nliont    it.   I    \\ill 

i  al'.mt  it.      Xo\v  us  to  America.     Yon  said 

ips.      May    T   suggest   to   yon    \vho- 

not  matter;  it  is  the  1. 
of  the  vovai;e  and  cost  of  the  voyage  that  matters?— 

L'1.029.   Does  not  that  rule  out  what  yon  said  about 

>wning  ships?     Is  it  not  tho  fact  the  con- 

'  wei-n  ourselves  and    America. 

the    war     as     before     the    v,  ;-r    really    excludes 
roni  ihe  Knropean  markets,  unless  really  we 
forgotten    how   1o   do    luisim-as  altogether? — Tho 
ng  done  on  a  delivery  basis,  cost,  freight 
:in<l  inMiranee.     It  entirely  is  a  question  of  marrying 
the   various  costs  and   bringing  them    up  to  the  de- 
d  price.       Sales  may  be  aheap  and  freight  may 
•ar:  the  distance  might    miiko  dear  freight.     We 
do   know   also  that   America,   with  her  huge  produc- 
tion  of  eoal.   is  capable  of  seriously  undercutting,   I 
••ertain  extent,  which  is  capable  of  bridging 
the    difference    of    freight    by    that    undercutting   of 
price. 

21.030.  You  know  she  did  attempt  it  before  the  war. 
She   succeeded   temporarily   for   a  short   period,    and 
then  competition  fell  and  almost  disappeared  by  1913? 
— That  is  quite  true.     That  was  five  years  ago,  prior 
to  the  serious  change  in  her  mercantile  marine  posi- 
tion. 

SiY  7..   Chio  -ii  .Vrt/tri/:   I  think  Mr.  Andrews'  Re- 
port is  very  fair  and  useful. 

24.031.  N/Y  Arthur  Duckham :  Sir  Leo  was  speaking 
with    regard   to  this  satisfactory   arrangement   being 
come  to  during  the  war  for  controlling  prices  and  dis- 
tribution  of  materials? — Yes. 

24.032.  There  was  a  world  shortage  in  these  mate- 
rials?—Clearly. 

24.033.  That   made    it    possible   to   make  the    pur- 
chases?— Yes. 

24.034.  I    suppose    the    Allies    were    fairly    closely 
united? — Yes. 

24.035.  That    rather    assisted    the   operation? — Un- 
doubtedly it  made  it  possible  where  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  might  not  have  been  possible. 

24.036.  Under  nationalisation  you  seem  to  fear  the 
question  of  the  difficulty  of  working  an  export  trade? 
—That  is  so. 


24,037.  In  one  of  the  reasons  that  there  might  bo 

d  pine  |. ii   i-ojil    iii   the  country?— I  think  that 
would  nlmost   of   necessity    follow. 

24,03^.  Would  that  fixed  price  bo  detrimental  to  you 

in    \our    export    trade?— Of    course   that   would    be 

largely   controlled   by    the   prices    which   were   current 

in    com  pet  ing   coalfields,   either  by  way   of 

Governmental   monopoly,  as  I  said,  or  froo  coalfields. 

24.039.  Do  you  envisage  coalfields  in  England  an  well 
as   national  coalfields? — No,  you    misunderstand    mo. 
Take  tho   German    coalfield,    that    is   partly   Govern 
mentally  owned. 

24.040.  Would  it  bo  a  disadvantage  to  you  in  your 
dealings  abroad  to  have  this  fixed  price? — I  think  it 
would. 

24,011.  And  for  export  trade  it  would  bo  essential 
to  have  a  flexible  price? — Yes. 

24,042.  Would  it  affect  you  as  it  would  other  con- 
sumers to  have  only  one  body  of  people  to  deal  with 
in  your  trade— the  State? — It  would  affect  us  to  this 
extent — I  am  speaking  entirely  as  an  exporter — that 
meeting  as  we  would  flexible  prices  from  competing 
coalfields  we  should  at  least  know  at  once  we  are  in 
business  or  out  of  business  by  having  fixed  prices  on 
this  side.  Do  you  follow  wfiat  I  mean? 

'21.013.  I  do  not  quite  follow? — I  mean  tKis  much. 
Wo  should  know  our  fixed  price  under  nationalisation, 
assuming  there  were  fixed  prices ;  knowing  also 
approximately  the  prices  prevailing  in  competing 
coalfields  we  should  know  almost  immediately  whether 
we  were  able  to  compete  as  regards  English  coal  or 
otherwise. 

24.044.  Sir  Leo  asked  you  with  regard  to  there  not 
being  much  possibility  of  competition  within  the  next 
ten    years.      Is    there    any    competition    to-day    for 
American  coal  in  the  South  American  market? — Most 
certainly.    As  far  as  the  South  American  markets  are 
concerned ;    it  is  non-existent   as  far   as  British  coal 
is  concerned. 

XY  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  was  speaking  of  Europe. 

24.045.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  am  speaking  of  com- 
petition   in    the   world   market? — We    have  lost    the 
South  American  market  entirely. 

24.046.  Is  there    competition    anywhere  else? — Yes, 
in  Sweden.    American  coals  have  been  sold  to  Sweden 
itself. 

24.047.  Therefore  the  competition  is  with  us  to-day  ? 
—it  is  actually  with  us  to-day. 

Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Andrews. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Dr.   JOHN  THOMSON  WILSON,   Sworn  and  Examined. 


24.048.  Chairman  :    I   believe  you  are  a  .Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  you  hold  the  Diploma  of  Public  Health, 
and  you  are  Medical  Officer  of  the  County  of  Lanark 
and   Medical   Officer   of  Health  of  the  three  County 
Sanitary   Districts? — Yes. 

24.049.  You  say.  in  the  course  of  your  p/Vr/'.s: 

"  The  County  of  Lanark  is,  for  the  administration 
of  Public  Health,  divided  into  three  areas,  the  Upper, 
!e.  and  Lower  Ward  Districts.  Each  area  is 
administered  by  a  District  Committee,  and,  except 
in  matters  of  capital  expenditure  and  rating,  act 
almost  independently  of  the  County  Council  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Public  Health.  Coal  mining  is 
an  important  industry  in  the  Middle  Ward,  which  is 
a  large  industrial  area.  The  Upper  Ward  is  largely 
agricultural,  but  in  certain  localities  there  is  a  con- 
lile  mining  population.  The  Lower  Ward, 
which  is  near  Glasgow,  has  also  some  miners.  The 
statistics  relating  to  these  areas  are  as  follows." 

You  show  here  a  table  of  "  Occupation  Mortality 
>cotland."  I  think  this  is  with  regard  to  al! 
iand,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

24,0-50.  We  have  already  had  that.  I  thought 
perhaps  ll  r,  ferred  to  Lanark  itself,  but  I  will  just 
•Iraw  attention  to  the  three  salient  facts.  You  take 
a  table  of  deaths  per  1,000  workers,  age  period  25  to 
45.  for  the  period  1890  to  1892.  Agricultural 
labourers  seem  to  be  tho  lowest  with  4-52,  and 
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builders,  masons  and  bricklayers  seem  to  be  th«- 
highest  with  15-04.  Coal  and  shale  miners  are 
7-3.  I  think  those  figures  come  out  more  or  less 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  years  1900-1902? — Yes. 

24,051.  I  think  the  same  proportion  is  maintained  at 
tho  next  age  period,  which  is  between  45  and  65? — 
Yes. 

*  24,052.  Then  you  set  out  a  very  interesting  table 
which  we  have  also  had  given  to  us.  Then  we  come 
to  another  interesting  table  (Table  A)  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2  shewing  the  "  Comparative  Mortality  of 
Men,  25  to  65  years  of  age,  in  different  occupations, 
1881-2-3."  I  think  the  people  who  seem  to  live 
longest  are  clergymen,  priests,  and  ministers. 
Gardeners  are  next  with  108;  coal  miners  are  160. 
Inn  and  hotel  service  seems  to  bo  tho  worst  with  397. 
That  table  is  set  out  under  the  heading  of  •'  Mortality 
in  Relation  to  Occupation,"  by  Dr.  William  Ogle, 
and  the  last  paragraph  of  that  reads:  — 

"  Of  the  death-rates  thus  obtained  the  lowest  was 
that  of  men  in  the  clerical  profession,  and  for  the 
sake  of  easy  comparison  I  have  taken  this  lowest 
death-rate  as  my  standard.  I  represent  it  by  100, 
and  the  death-rate  of  each  other  profession  or 
industry  is  represented  by  a  figure  duly  proportionate 
to  this  standard." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  set  them  all  out.  Then  on  the  top 
of  page  3,  second  column,  it  says:  — 
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"  There  remains  yet  one  industry  among  those  ex- 
posed to  inhalation  of  dust  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
said  anything— I  mean  coal  mining.  This  I  have 
reserved  to  the  last,  as  requiring  special  considera- 
tion. Seeing  the  conditions  under  which  coal  miners 
work  in  a  hot  and  dust-laden  atmosphere,  and  their 
terrible  liability  to  fatal  accident,  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  their  death-rate  would  be  excessively 
high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Even  when  fatal  accident  is  included  their 
death-rate  is  by  no  means  an  excessively  high  one; 
and,  putting  accidents  aside,  the  death-rate  from 
disease  alone  is  exceptionally  low,  being  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  agricultural  labourers. 

The  question  is,  To  what  is  this  comparative  exemp- 
tion due?  There  are  two  possible  explanations:  one, 
that  it  is  simply  due  to  the  picked  character  of  the 
miners,  inasmuch  as  none  but  strong  men  are  likely 
to  adopt  so  laborious  a  calling ;  the  other,  that  there 
is  some  special  preservative  condition  attaching  to 
the  industry;  and,  as  the  most  notable  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  coal  miner  works,  is  the  neces- 
sary inhalation  of  coal  dust,  or  other  matter  given 
off  from  coal,  it  is  to  this  that  most  writers  who  have 
adopted  the  second  explanation  attribute  the  com- 
parative immunity.  '  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,'  says  Dr.  Hirt  in  his  well-known  treatise, 
'  that  coal  dust  possesses  the  property  of  hindering 
the  development  of  tuberculosis,  and  of  arresting  its 
progress.'  ' 

Then  you  set  out  a  number  of  most  interesting 
figures  aud  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
proof. 

24.053.  Mr.  Robert   Smillie:    (To  the    Witness.)     I 
think    you    can    say    a    few    words    on    the    housing 
question  of  Lanarkshire? — Yes. 

24.054.  I  suppose  you  know  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  Lanarkshire  miners? — Yes,  and  I  did  send  on 
some  proofs  of  that  some  time  ago  and  I  have  some 
of  the  details  here. 

24.055.  Chairman:    Would    you    just   tell    us   what 
they  are.     We  have  not  time  'to  go  through  the  60  or 
70  pages  of  proof  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to   send   in.     Will  you    just   tell  us   from   your   own 
knowledge? — The  tables   taken   from  the  last  census 
show     that     the     two-apartment     dwellings     prevail 
mostly,  but  one-apartment  dwellings  come  next,   and 
then   the  three   and   four-apartment  class,    and   then 
above  that. 

24.056.  Mr.    K.   Smillie :    Do  you   remember   going 
round  a  portion  of  the  county  with  Mr.  Forgie,  Dr. 
Haldane  and  myself? — Yes,  I  do. 

24.057.  I   think   we   went   to   your   house    when    we 
finished?— Yes. 

24.058.  Do   you    remember   showing   a   map   of   the 
county  in  which  there  were  certain  black  spots? — Yes. 

24.059.  I  think  you  yourself  had  prepared  it  from 
your    own    knowledge? — Yes.        You    were    naturally 
nnxious  to  find  out  what  accommodation  was  available 
for  washing  in  the  miners'   houses. 

24.060.  That   was  the   reason   for   our   visit? — Yes, 
and   I  took  you  to  the  parts   where   I  thought  you 
would   see  the   evidence  you   wished   to   get. 

24.061.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  that  map.     On 
that  map  you  pointed  out  certain  parts  which  were 
darkened,    and    you    said    if    any    infectious     disease 
broke  out,  you   would  know  at  once  where  it  would 
spread   to.     Do  you   remember  that? — No,    I   do    not 
remember  that  particularly,  but  the  localities  I  took 
you  to   were  Blantyre   and   Belshill,    and   round  that 
way. 

24.062.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  map  which 
you  showed? — I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  remember  that. 

24.063.  Had   you    a    map    in  your   house    of    the 
county  in  which  there  were  dark  portions,  one  being 
Blantyre  and  two  or  three  other  places  as  to  which 
you  told  Dr.  Haldane  and  the  rest  of  us  that  if  any 
infectious    disease    broke    out    it    would    be    sure    to 
spread    to    those    particular   parts? — No,   I    do   not 
remember   that,    I   assure   you. 

24.064.  Is  the  housing  worse   in   some   parts    than 
others? — Yes. 

24.065.  Have  you  a  map  in  your  house  with  black 
portions  on  it  where  the  housing   is  worse? — No,   I 
have  not  such   a  map  that  I  can   remember,   but  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  since  vou  and  Dr.  Haldane 


went  round  with  me  in  meeting  those  conditions. 
In  Blantyre  we  have  had  water-closets  introduced. 
I  remember  Dr.  Haldane  being  shocked  at  the  mid- 
den privy  system  in  the  Blantyre  area  where  you  had 
miners'  houses  with  midden  privies,  but  within  two 
or  three  years  of  your  being  there  they  were  all 
converted  into  water-closets. 

24.066.  But  that  is  not  the  case  all  over  the  county? 
— No,  it  is  not  the  case  all  over  the  county,   but  it 
was  very  largely  introduced  wherever  there  is  a  good 
water  supply   and   an  efficient  drainage  system.     In 
other  words,  although  we  had  in  the  City  of  Glasgow 
the  midden  privy  system  existing  for  a  long  time,  and 
longer  than  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  yet  we  tried 
to  introduce  that  water-closet  system  very  fully  and 
completely. 

24.067.  I   think  it  is  six  or  seven  years  since   we 
were  round? — It  is  more   than  that. 

24.068.  It  is  when  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mines 
was  sitting,  1909  or  1910? — 1  have  your  report  beside 
me  and  1  think  the  date  of  that  report  was  earlier 
than   1909   or   1910. 

24.069.  Well,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  trouble  about 
the  time.     You  were  strong  in  your  condemnation  of 
single-apartment  houses  for  the  miners  at  that  time, 
were   you   not? — Yes. 

24.070.  I  think  you  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no 
family  should  be  required  to  live  in  a  house  of  one 
apartment? — Yes,  I   believe   I  expressed   myself   that 
way. 

24.071.  I    think    for    some    years    you    have    done 
everything    in    your    power    to    induce    the    County 
Council  to  see  to  it,  and  that  your  scheme  of  housing 
was  carried  out  to  that  extent? — Yes. 

24.072.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  since  then? 
— No;    but   I   may   say   that,    so   far   as  coalowners' 
housing    is   concerned,    we    have   had    no   plan   since 
1900  which  shows  one-apartment  dwellings.     That  is 
to  say,  I  can  give  you  figures  of    the  actual  number 
of  houses  built  by  coalowners  since  1900  and  I  think 
there   are    only    12   out  of    1,000,    which   is   about   1 
per  cent. 

24.073.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion of  one-apartment  houses? — No. 

24.074.  You  are  still  of  opinion  that  families  should 
not  live  in  one-apartment  houses? — Yes,  but  there  is 
this  difficulty.     If  miners  marry  early  and  they  have 
no   way    of    furnishing    more    than    a    one-apartment 
house,  we  would  rather  see  them  in  a  one-apartment 
house   suitably   constructed    than    living   in    lodgings 
or  something'worse  than  that.     Take  things  as  they 
are  to-day;  you  have  miners  getting  married  and  the 
wife  going  to  her  home  and  the  husband  going  to  his 
mother's  home  and  living  there  when  they  are  mar- 
ried.    You   have   also  the   case   where  the  wife  lives 
with  a  married  sister  or  some  relation:  of  that  kind. 
Now   that   is  a   very  undesirable   thing.     No   matter 
how   humble  the  home   may   be,    it   is   certainly   far 
better  than   starting   married   life   under   these  con- 
ditions. 

24.075.  I  think   you   have   gone   the  length  of   ex- 
pressing your  opinion  that  a  one-apartment  is  very 
suitable    for    an    aged    couple    or    a    young   married 
couple? — I  believe  that  was  a  reasoned  argument  as 
conditions  existed  in  1909. 

24.076.  Is  that   really   your   feeling?— If   they   can 
afford  something  better,  good  and  well;  but  it  is  far 
better   to   be   living   in    a   little   house   of   their  own 
than  to  be  living  in  lodgings. 

24.077.  But  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  it  is  put. 
That  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  be  living  in- 
doors  than   lying   outside    anyone    would    admit,    but 
it  is  put  that  you  rather  advocate  a  single-apartment 
house? — No,   I   am  not  an   advocate  of  single-apart- 
ment  houses.     I    can    get    the    actual    words    of    the 
Report  if  you  like.     You   will  find   it  is  a  reasoned 
argument  which  I  can  go  over  bit  by  bit,  and  if  you 
find   me  wrong,   you  can   correct  me.     I   am  not  an 
advocate  of  one-apartment  houses.     We  have  a  very 
high  birth-rate  in  our  districts  due  to  the  fact  largely 
that  people  marry  early   in  life  and   often   with  not 
sufficient   means  to  furnish   a  house   and  live   under 
these  conditions  properly. 

24.078.  Of  course  at  the   present  time  you  know  in 
nearly    ill!    tin-    mining   centres   in    the    middle    of    the 
rounty   that  the   people   who   have   married   recently, 
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the,  Minng  [xjoplo,  have  very  often  gone  into  a  room 
d!  either  tint  man'.-,  I'ntliur  or  mother,  or  tho  woman's 
lather  or  mother  where  thero  has  been  a  two-apart- 
moiit  house P — Yes. 

•JUT!'.  You  know  there  arc  two  families  In  many 
living  in  a  single-apartment  house? — Yes,  very 
largely  <luo  to  tho  war  condition.  That  is  to  say, 
.ill  building  operations  ceased  during  tin-  \\.\\  .md 
many  ot  these,  men  have  come  back  from  tho  war 
and  wore  anxious  in  get  married  without  delay. 

•J  1. 1 'SO.  Hut  for  fifteen  years  you  have  been  ad- 
vocating that  thero  should  bo  some  scheme  of  housing 
in  Lanarkshire? — Yes. 

24.081.  I  believe  you  have  been  doing  everything  in 
your  power,  or  were  at  one  time,  to  get  the  county 
authorities  to  move? — Yes. 

24.082.  But  you  could  not  get  them  to  move? — I  do 
nor  think  you  should  put  it  in  that  way.     Up  to  1909 
we  did  not  have  Parliamentary  power;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act,  1909,  was  the 
first  Act  of  Parliament  that  gave  us  much  power  to 
go  ahead   with   the  housing  scheme.     Since  then   wo 
Mve    also    had   tho    miners'    agents    on   our  country 
et  inmit.tees,    who  have  been  most  helpful  in   pushing 
along  with  things,  and  I  should  think  you  may  take 
ii  that   with    a    mining  agent    as   Chairman    of  our 
Housing  Committee  in  the  Middle  Ward  things  have 
been  going  along  very  well. 

24.083.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  moving  very  much? 
— Yes  wo  are. 

24.084.  With  regard  to  the  housing  accommodation 
in    Hamilton,    are    you   responsible    to    the    Borough 
Council?— No. 

24.085.  Take   Larkhall    and   so  on.     If  there   were 
houses   available   for  the   workmen   to   go  to   do  you 
think   you    would    be    justified    in    condemning    some 
1,000  houses  ns   unfit   for   the   people   to  live   in? — I 
have  given  actual  figures  in  my  precis,  but  I  will  put 
it  to  you   in  this   way.     Four  years  before  the   war 
1,000  were  condemned  and  4,000  were  renovated.    We 
have  on  our  books  just  now  about  2,000  that  require 
to  be  dealt  with  and  are  being  dealt  with  in  the  way 
of  new  housing  schemes. 

24.086.  May   I    take   it   the  majority   of   the  older 
houses     owned     by     colliery    companies    are    simply 
founded  on  the  clay  without  any  attempt  to  have  a 
damp-course  to  them? — I  think  that  the  houses  built 
in  early   days   were   so   constructed,   but  I  think  the 
bulk  of  them  now  have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
human    habitation.     That   is    to   say,   the   lack   of   a 
damp-proof  course   may  give   rise   to   dampness,   and 
that  we  say  is  a  nuisance,  dangerous  to  health,  and 
we  condemn  the  house  if  it  is  damp. 

24.087.  Would   you  believe   about  70   per   cent,   of 
the  houses  owned  by  employers  in  Lanarkshire  are  of 
that  kind  and  that  it  is  only  those  built  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years  that  have  a  damp-course? — I  could 
not  give  you  figures,  but  I  will  take  it  from  you  if 
you  say  so.     Of  course,  it  does  not  prove  dampness. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  protect  a  house  without  a  damp- 
course  and   not  have  dampness   in   the  walls,   but  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  subsoil. 

24.088.  I    think   your    explanation    as   to    the    low 
death-rate  of  the  miner  is  probably  accurate,  and  I 
was  going   to   put   it   to   you,    but   you  put   it   more 
clearly  than  I  can.     You  say  it  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  strong  that  go  to  the 
mines? — Yes. 

24.089.  And   probably  the  weaker  are  kept  out  of 
the   mines  and   put  to  some  other  industry.     Is  the 
mortality    amongst    other    children    more    favourable 
than  amongst  the  miners'?     That  is  to  say  comparing 
miners'    children    with    other    children? — Comppring 
the  miners'  children  as  a  class  with  the  children  of 
another  class? 

24.090.  No,    I    mean    the    children    of   the    mining 
villages   of    Lanarkshire    as    we   understand    them    as 
compared     with     tho     middle-class     and     upper-class 
children? — Well,  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  that  the 
infant   death-rate — that  is  to  say  infants  under  one 
year  of  age — among  tho  mining  classes  is  higher  than 
among  the  wealthier  classes.     If  you   take  houses  of 
three  or  four  and  moro  rooms,  the  death-rate  may  be 
only  60  per  thousand  infants,  but  among  the  mining 
communities  it  is  perhaps  as  high  as  110  or  120.    But 


you  hove  to  remember  .ih.it  tho  |M,|, nl.it  I..M  that 
produces  most  of  our  babies  to-day  IK  thn  working 
clow  i 

24.091.  But  it  is  percentage))  you  uro  dealing  with: 
1    \\unt   to  lav  strata  on  tho  fact,    ii.  tin- 

mortality  is  high  you  have  ahto  a  high  lurth  rate,  and 
it  is  tho  working  classes  that  havo  tho  higluttl  birth 
rate. 

24.092.  DOOM  not  tho  same  apply  as  you  go  higher 
up   than  one  year?     Does  it  not  also  apply  to  two 
years? — I   have  no  statistics  taken   out   for  that  age 
period,  but  I  believe  for  the  next  two  or  thr«-  years 
it  will   bo  high. 

24.093.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  higher 
in  the  past  or  not? — So  far  aa  my  own  statistic*  are 
concerned  I  have  not  taken  out  the  figures. 

24.094.  air  Adam  Nimmo:   I  think  you  have  hoard 
the  criticism  and  know  something  abut  the  criticism 
which  has  been  passed  upon  coal  owners  in  ScdTlaml 
with  regard  to  the  housing  conditions  of  their  men. 
May  I  ask  if  you  regard  that  criticism  as  quite  fair? 
— No.     I  am  sorry  Mr.  Robertson  was  not  aware  of 
the   immense   improvements   that   have  been   carried 
out  since  tho  1909  Report  was  issued.     Take  tho  firm 
of  James  Nimmo  and  Company. 

24.095.  That   is  specially  referred   to ;  perhaps  you 
would   deal   with   it  now? — The  information   in   1*909 
was  that   tho  conveniences   consisted    of   pail  privies 
and  open  ash-pits.     We  got  a,  drainage  scheme  intro- 
duced   into    tho    Holytown    area,    and    immediately 
afterwards    water    closets   were   provided.     We    then 
got  a  scavenging  scheme  introduced,  and  the  ash-pits 
were  abolished   also.     So  that   the   fact  with   regard 
to   privies  and   open    ash-pits  is  that  they  are   non- 
existent. 

24.096.  In  fact,  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son was  not  correct? — That  is  so. 

24.097.  And  did  not  represent  actually  the  position 
at  the  time  he  spoke? — It  did  not. 

24.098.  Do  you  know  the  houses  at  Eastfield  in  tho 
Longreud  district? — I   did  at  one  time,   but  it  is  a 
very  decadent  area,  and  they  are  practically  all  empty 
now. 

24.099.  Do  you  know  that  certain  houses  there  were 
reconstructed  at  tho  beginning  of  the  war? — Yes. 

24.100.  Twenty  houses?— Yes. 

24,101. -Do  you  know  whether  all  these  houses 
have  been  occupied  or  not? — No,  they  have  not  all 
been  occupied,  but  water  closets  were  provided  in 
each  of  these  houses. 

24.102.  Do  you  know  whether  the  poorer  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  been  occupied  in  preference 
to  those  houses? — I  do  not  know  that. 

24.103.  Do  you  think  that  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  mining  population  in  Scotland  do  prejudicially 
affect  the  death  rate  among  the  miners? — It  is  ex- 
ceedingly  difficult   to  associate   health   and   housing. 
That  is  to  say,  you  will  get  a  very  bad  house,  or  a 
lot  of  bad  housing,  and  yet  the  mortality  would  not 
be  as  high  as  you  would  expect  it  to  be.     In  going 
into  a  court  of  law  we  do  not  require  to  produce  vital 
statistics  to  prove  that  there  is  actual  injury  to  health 
going   on,    because    it    is    impossible;    but   we   simply 
state  that  there  are  sanitary  defects  which  must  be 
dealt  with. 

24.104.  Do  you  think  the  man  in  the  south  quite 
understands    the    housing    question     in     Scotland? — 
Well,  I  have  been  through  some  of  the  mining  areas 
about  Coventry   with  a   committee,   and  I   know   the 
housing  there  is  very  different  to  what  we  have,  but 
we  have  adopted   in  our  new  scheme  somewhat  that 
plan  and  type.     The  two  large  apartments   provided 
for    the    Scottish  houses  will    contain,     perhaps,     as 
much  cubic  space  as  the  three  and   four  apartments 
in   the   South   Country   house. 

24.105.  Is  that  not  a  fact  very  much  overlooked  in 
comparing     houses     in     Scotland      with     houses      in 
England f — I   believe   it   is. 

24.106.  That  tho  two  rooms  in  the  houses  in   Scot- 
land  are   much   bigger? — They  are. 

24.107.  Are    the    miners'    houses    in    Scotland    that 
you  know  of  either  better  or  worse  than  the  housing 
conditions     generally     applicable    to    the     industrial 
population? — No,   the  housing  conditions  relating  to 
all  classes  of  labour  are  on  the  same  plan,   more  ol 
less. 
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24.108.  Have  you   found   that    the     coalowuers   in 
Scotland  have  been  very  ready  to  carry  out  your  in- 
structions in  regard  to  improvements  on  houses  where 
you  considered  them  necessary? — Mos't  of  them  have; 
there  are  just  one  or  two  exceptions. 

24.109.  But  generally  speaking? — Generally  speak- 
ing they  have  been  very  ready  and  very  willing,  and 
I  would  say  this  much,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that   in   the   City   of   Glasgow   you   had   the   working 
classes     housed     in     one-apartment     dwellings — even 
provided  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  and  provided 
with   common    conveniences — yet     you     have     certain 
firms,  like  James  Nimmo,  whom  I  will  take  again,  it' 
you  like,   who   were  amongst  the  earliest  to  provide 
single  water    closets   and    sanitary    conveniences    for 
.each  dwelling. 

24.110.  Have  the  houses  which  have  been  put  down 
by   the   coalowners     in     Scotland    been    steadily   pro- 
gressive?— They  have,   undoubtedly. 

24.111.  What  is  the  character  of  the  most  recent 
houses  which  have  been  erected  in   Scotland? — They 
are  big,   roomy,  two-apartment  dwellings,   each  with 
their   own   scullery,   water   closet,   slop-sink,    gravita- 
tion   water   supply    and    everything   that   you    would 
desire  in  the  way  of  modern  conveniences. 

24.112.  As  a  medical  officer,  have  you  looked  upon 
that  housing  accommodation  as  satisfactory? — I  have 
plans  in  my  possession  that  I  can  show  you  to  prove 
that. 

24.113.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statement  that  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.   Robertson,  which  was  alleged  to 
have    been    made    by    Dr.    Russell,    the   late    Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow? — Yes      No  doubt  it  is 
an    affecting   story,     but     the     Glasgow   Corporation, 
whom   he   served,    appointed    a   Housing   Commission 
some  10  or  12  years  ago.  and  after  that  Commission 
sat  and  deliberated,  the  Corporation  built  workmen's 
dwellings,    all   one   and   two-apartments,    in   the   pro- 
portion of  three  one's  to  six  two's.     These  are  out 
in   the  Riddrie  district. 

24.114.  Do  you  know  when  Dr.  Russell's  statement 
was  made? — It  is  long   ago. 

24.115.  Was  it  as  far  back  as  1888  ?— Perhaps  not 
quite  so  far  back  as  that.     He  wrote  it  in  connection 
with  a  Church  Society. 

24.116.  Mr.   Herbert   Smith:    May   I   ask  you   one 
question,  because  I  want  to  see  what  Mr.  Robertson 
said?       You   seem   rather   anxious  to   defend   James 
Nimmo  &  Co.     Let  us  see  what  he  said  in  his  precis? 
— What  I  said  is  perfectly  true. 

24.117.  But  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Robertson  said  in  his 
precis  with  regard  to  James  Nimmo  &  Co. : — "  James 
Nimmo  &  Co.  (Chairman,  Sir  Adam  Nimmo;  Chair- 
man,    National     Association    of    Coalowners),     Holy- 
town  Mine."     Then  you  refer  to  pages  175  and  176 
of  the   Medical   Officer's  Report,   which  says  this:  — 
"  Holytown  Mine.     438  employed.     One  hundred  and 
seven  two-apartment  houses,  one  storey,   brick  built. 
No  damp-proof  course,  no  garden  ground.     Sculleries 
used     as     wash-houses,     no     boilers,     thirty-six     pail 
privies;   eighteen  open   ashpits  "?— That  was   all  re- 
modelled  when   we   got  that  drainage   system    intro- 
duced  and   the   scavenging  system. 

24.118.  Is  that  on  pages  175  and  176  of  the  Medical 
Officer's  Report?— May  I   get  it? 


24,11U.  I  mean  what  Mr.  Robertson  said? — I  have 
copy  of  the  report  here;  I  can  tell  you. 

24.120.  Is  this   what   Mr.    Robertson    said.      He  is 
only  quoting  the  Medical  Officer? — There  was  a  very 
fiery  paragraph  in  our  "  Glasgow  Herald  " — "  Deplor- 
able Conditions."     May  I  call  your  attention  to  it? 
— I  have  the  cutting  here   (producing   sane.) 

24.121.  I  can  understand  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  wishing 
to  get  clear  of  it,  but  I  want  to  know  what  the  doctor 
said? — What  was  said  was  true  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made.     Why  Mr.  Robertson  made  a  mistake  was 
that  he  did  not  find  out  what  alterations  were  made. 

24.122.  I   want  to  have   a  word  with  you   on  your 
experience  of  Scotland   because  we  happen   to  know- 
something   about  Scotland.     I   went   up  to  Scotland 
in  1887  and  went  to  Cambuslang.     Do  you  think  it 
was  unusual  to  have  to  be  called  out  of  bed  because 
you  were   in    the   same   room   where   child-birth   was 
going  to  take  place,   as  these  were  only  one  roomed 
houses? — That  is  not   desirable. 

24.123.  Is  it  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  has 
happened  scores  of  times? — First  of  all,  I  was  born 
in  Cambuslang,  and  I  remember  quite  early  the  miners 
rows  when  I   was   there,  but  I   cannot  say  what  was 
the  accommodation  provided.     What  part  of  Cambus- 
lang are  you  referring  to? 

24.124.  I  was  there  in  1887. 

Sir  Arthur  Dtickham:  Docs  that  affect  us  to-day? 

24.125.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    There  seems  to  be  an 
intention  to  glide  over  this.     We  are  talking  about 
one-room  houses.     Sir  Adam  objected  when  Mr.  Frank 
Hodges  made  a  statement  saying  it  was  not  so,  but 
I  put  it,  and  the  doctor  seems  to  agree.     There  are 
single-room  houses  now  and  he  recommends  two-room 
houses.    (To  the  Witness.)    Have  you  two-room  houses 
where  you  live? — Two-room  houses  are  very  popular 
with  the  working  class. 

24.126.  Have  you  a  two-room  house  where  3*ou  live? 
-No. 

24.127.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  two-room  house? 
— I  believe  I  w-ould. 

24.128.  Well,  there  are  plenty  if  your  idea  is  carried 
out,    to   go  into.     I   suggest   you  ought    to   shew   an 
example  by  living  in  one? — With  regard  to  Cambus- 
lang, I  was  not  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  those  days. 
Cambuslang  in  1887  was  simply  managed  by  a  Parish 
Council. 

24.129.  One  of  the  things  I  want  to  make  clear  now 
you  are  here  is  that  Mr.  Robertson  was  here  before, 
and  all  he  quotes  is  a  Medical  Officer's  statement? — 
What  he  did  quote  I  believe  might  be  true  at  the  time 
the  report  was  made.     What  I   am  telling  you  now 
is  that  that   report  would  show  that  it  was  a  basis 
of  action,  and  immediately  the  facts  were  put  before 
the  various  sanitary  authorities,  they  did  lake  action. 

24.130.  I   think   you    will    admit  'Scotland    is   fifty 
years  behind  England? — We  have  been  a  poor  people 
compared  with  England. 

24.131.  You  will  admit  that  there  are  many  scores 
of  houses   now  in  a  similar  position   to  what   James 
Nimmo  &  Company's  houses  were  in  when  this  report 
was  made? — Yes,  and  if  we  are  only  spared  for  a  fow 
years,  they  will  soon  be  wiped  out. 

24.132.  You  have  a  lot  of  sins  to  wipe  out,  and  the 
sooner  you  start  the  better. 


24.133.  Chairman .    T  believe  you  are  a  director  of 
Price   &  Pierce,    Limited,   Wood   Brokers? Yes. 

24.134.  You  say  in  your  precis:- — • 

"  In  November,  1914,  I  was  asked  to  take  up 
work  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  explosives  at 
the  War  Office,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  in 
1915  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  In  1917  I  was 
appointed  Member  of  Council  for  "  X  "  Group,  and 
continued  in  this  capacity  until  the  Armistice,  when 
the  groups  were  re-arranged  and  all  the  Government 
factories  working  under  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
were  included  in  my  group.  In  March  of  this  year 
I  returned  to  my  ordinary  vocation. 

My  knowledge  of  coal  is  confined  to  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  when  I  was  responsible  for  the  productio'n  of 
the  bye-products  from  those  collieries  having  coke 
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ovens,  these  being  required  for  explosives  purposes. 
In  this  capacity  I  was  a  member  of  the  original  Coal 
and  Coke  Distribution  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

As  member  of  Council  "  X  "  during  the  war  I  was 
responsible  for  the  control  of  over  50  Government 
factories  and  establishments  and  some  80  explosive 
stores,  the  factories  representing  an  expenditure  of 
over  £25,000,000  on  works  and  plant. 

My  evidence  must  be  considered  as  my  persun.il 
views  only. 

I  consider  that  the  Government  factories  which  came 
within  my  group  were  satisfactorily  run,  and  that 
the  management  and  results  did  not  compare  un- 
favourably with  private  enterprises.  The  factories 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  — 
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tor    a     11:  fi'o    (ill     behalf    of    thu 

utinont. 
•  dillirult    tu  .say    which  system    proved    the    I 

is    a    lair    compari-  >n    of    tho    working    of 
chemical   and   explosive  iaciurios  is  <lii!imU,   i<i   n 

ii    tho   whole    it  can   certainly    be  .s;iiil    that   tho 
under  Group  (a)  compared  favourably  with 
tb"  e   i    '          -'roup   (b).      The   two    largest  fact 
II. .M.     factory,     Gretua,     and     11. .\l.     F.i 

,  were  run   under   Group    (n).      In   tiir 
of    factories    run    under    Group    (b),    resident 
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rvision  always  maintained  from   Headquarters. 
\Vhilu   maintaining   that   the   Government   factories 
wliirh  came  within  my  purview   were  satisfactorily  run 
during   tli.'    war,   I   have   tho  very   strongest   opinion 
thai    in   peace  time  the  reverse  would  be  the  case. 

The  Department  had  the  advantage  during  the  war, 
not  only  of  the  extreme  and  loyalty  of  tho 

en! .   but   al.so  i 

able  to  secure  some  of  the  leading 
..•ITS    and    chemists   of   the   day   to    manage   and 
administer  the  factories.       These  men  came  from  all 
nf  ill"  world,  and  either  worked  voluntarily  or 
xmall  snliirii.1  in  order  to  do  what  they 
lured  their  duty  to  the  country.        It  would   be 
practically    impossible  for   the   State   to   secure  these 
men    in    normal  circumstances,   and,   in   fact,   I  know 
that  the  majority  of  them  would  refuse  to  serve  the 
during  peace  time   in  view  of  what  they  con- 
sider the   irksome   and   inefficient  system   with   which 
tlu-v    have    had    to    contend,    quite    apart    from    all 
(|Uestions  of  remuneration.     As  regards  remuneration, 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  State 
to  pay  the  salaries  which  men  of  the  class  to  which  ) 
above  can  command  in  the  open  market.     Under 
nment   control   there  is,   to   a   large  extent,   no 
reward  for  efficiency,   and  inefficients  can  keep  their 
ons  under  nearly  every  circumstance;   this  can- 
not lead  to  the  economic  administration  of  industrial 
concerns. 

My  experience  of  those  Government  factories  which 
were  in  existence  previous  to  the  war  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion  that  Government  factories  cannot  be 
operated  on  competitive  or  economic  lines,  owing  to 
tho  cumbersome  nature  of  the  procedure  which  is 
inevitable  under  Parliamentary  and  Departmental 
control. 

Among  the  objections  against  Government  control 
to  which  T  attach  importance  are  the  following:  — 

1.  The  management  having  so  little  say  in  :  — 

(a)  the  appointment  and  selection  of  staff; 

(b)  the  grading  of  salaries; 

(c)  the  lack  of   authority   in  dealing  with 
labour; 

(d)  the  efficient  maintenance  of  plant,  'i.e., 
the  scrapping  of  obsolete  plant  and  the  instal- 
lation of  up-to-date  plant. 

2.  The  weakness  of  any  Government  organisation 

in  purchasing  raw  material  on  competitive 
lines  (a  condition  which  did  not  operate 
during  the  war  owing  to  so  many  prices  being 
controlled  and  material  being  rationed). 

3.  The  weakness  of  any  Government  organisation 

marketing  its  products.  I  cannot  see  how 
this  can  be  done  satisfactorily  on  commercial 
lines  without  acute  controversy. 

4.  Political  pressure  will  certainly  be  brought  lo 

bear  whenever  questions  of  closing  down  ineffi- 
cient or  uneconomical  concerns  arise,  or  even 
on  lesser  subjects"? — Yes. 

i!4.13o.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  have  read  your 
pn'ris  with  great  interest,  and  you  know  I  took  some 
interest  in  your  Department  when  I  was  myself  oon- 
d  with  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  I  think  that 
your  verdict  on  tho  Government  factories  is  that  they 
compared  favourably  with  those  run  by  private  con- 
tractors for  a  management  fee? — That  is  so. 

L't.136.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  factories  which 
were  run  winietimes,  as  you  say,  by  men  who  did  tho 
work  voluntarily,  and 'sometimes  by  those  who  took 
relatively  small  salaries,  were  not  worse  than  the 
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-1, 139. 'So  that  we  not  only  saved  money  in  ill 
State  factories,  but  actually  saved  a  lot  m./u-  im.iirv 
in  the  private  factories,  because  wo  wore  able  to 
show  what  the  cost  of  production  of  goods  actually 
was? — To  a  certain  extent,  that  is  the  case.  Ol 
course,  it  was  ako  assisted  by  tho  fact  that  tho  con- 
tractors' accounts  were  cin'fully  audited. 

-I.I  in.  And    by    the    Costing    Department   of    the 
.Ministry  of  Munitions? 

24.141.  I  think  that  is  true  of  cordite,  is  it  not? — 
Conditions  were  rather  difficult  in  the  cordite  trade. 
The  production  increased  so  enormously.     Where  you 
started  with  a  production  of  a  few  tons  a  week,  you 
suddenly  came  into  thousands  of  tons  per  week,  and 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  on  the  large 
scale  was  very  appreciable. 

24.142.  With    regard    to   sulphuric    acid,    did    theie 
com©  under  your  attention   the  price  at  which   that 
was  produced  and  the  cost  at  which  it  was  produced 
at  Gretna?— Yes. 

24.143.  Was  it  a  favourable  cost? — Very  favourable. 

24.144.  Was  it  very   favourable  as  compared   with 
sulphuric    acid     produced     and     contracted   for  else- 
where?— No,   you   cannot   say   that.       Tho  sulphuric 
acid  which  was  produced  at  Gretna  was  strong  or  fum- 
ing   sulphuric     acid,    which    we    usually  call  oleum. 
With    regard  to  private  contractors,    I   think   I    can 
state    before   the    war   there    were    only    two    oleum 
works  in  this  country  and  they  were  rather  old.     The 
oleum  plants  at  Gretna  being  absolutely  modern  and 
up-to-date  were  able  to  produce  at  a  very  much  im- 
proved cost. 

24.145.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  favourable 
cost? — Yes,  they  had  the  latest  advantages  and  every- 
thing was  quite  modern. 

24.146.  And  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that   if   the   whole   of   the   industries   of    tile   United 
Kingdom  were  managed  as  efficiently  as  Gretna  and 
were  furnished   with   plant   as   up-to-date  as  that    at 
Gretna,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  would 
decrease  and  its  power  in  the  market  of  the  world 
increase? — That   is   probably   the   case.        Of   course, 
you  have  a  factor  to  remember  in  that  carte  blanche 
was  given  to  do  the  best  thing  on  the  best  scale,  and 
you  had  the  best  men  and  the  most  up-to-date  methods 
of  production   and   management  possible. 

24.147.  It  is  a  fact,   is  it  not,   that  in  addition  to 
calling  in  business  men  like  yourself,  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  also  called  upon  scientists  who  were  not,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  business  men? — That 
is  so. 

24.148.  Take  Mr.  Lambourne  with  the  coke  ovens; 
he  was  not  a  business  man,  was  he? — No,  he  was  not. 

24.149.  Did    he    not    come    from    some   college   or 
school? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

24.150.  Did   you  have  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Spiel- 
man,  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry? — Yes. 

24.151.  Those  are  only  samples  of  the  kind  of  men 
brought  into   the   Ministry  of    Munitions   and   made 
an  active  State  service  in  the  war? — We  had  scien- 
tific men  come  from   all  over  the  world.       We  had 
three  leading  professors  from  Australia,  who  insisted 
on  coming  over. 

24.152.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  so  far  as  the  actual 
fact  is  concerned,  quite  apart  from  how  it  was  done, 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  say  for  the  success  of 
State  enterprise  during  the  war? — Yes. 

24.153.  And  I  think  you  rather  doubt  the  continu- 
ance of  that  in  peace  time,  because  you  feel  the  State 
cannot  get  the  assistance  of  such  men   in  peace? — 1 
am  sure  it  could  not  get  such  men  in  peace.     I  have 
very  grave  doubts  on  that  subject. 
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24.154.  I  noticed  that  opinion  in  your  precis  and 
it  very  much  interested  me.      Have  you  ever  examined 
the  existing  state  of  the  municipal  undertakings  of 
this  and  other  countries?— No;  I  have  never  had  any 
occasion  to  study  it. 

24.155.  Well,   let     me     suggest    to   you   that  other 
nations  in  their  State  Government  and  in  their  local 
and  municipal  government  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting   the   assistance   of   the   very    finest  organisers 
and  scientists  to  help  them.     Is  it  not  rather  true  to 
say  that  men  are  proud  to  serve  their  country  in  those 
connections? — I  should  not  have  said  so  myself.     My 
experiences  of  municipal  gasworks  and  municipal  elec- 
tric works,  such  as  they  are,  does  not  lead  me  to  that 
conclusion. 

24.156.  You   know,    do  you    not,    that    both    muni- 
cipal gasworks  and  electric  works  produce  their  gas 
and   power   at  least  as  cheaply  as  private  concerns, 
and  I  think  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  they 
produce    them    more   cheaply  ?— That    is  not   my    ex- 
perience as  regards  electric  power. 

24.157.  But  you  know  it  is  the  fact  ;'rom  collected 
statistics  that  the  supply  of  electricity  to  the  public 
from  municipalities  is  cheaper  than  from  companies? 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  say  so. 

24.158.  But  that  would  show,  if  it  were  true,  that 
they   managed   to   get   the   assistance  of   capable   en- 
gineers?— I  presume  it  may  be  so. 

24.159.  And  if  you  take  the  State  railways  of  the 
world,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Germany,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Japan, 
and  in  Australia,   all  those  State  railways  have  the 
most    capable    men    at    the   head    of  them,    and    men 
who    are    acknowledged   to    be   leaders    in    their   pro- 
fession?— There,  I  am  afraid,  I  should  entirely  differ 
from    you.      That    is  not    my    experience,    with    tne 
exception  of   the   German    State    Railways.      I  have 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  the  German  railways  wf  re 
very  good.     If  you  take   France,   the  Orleans  State 
Railway  is  disgraceful.    When  the  L'Ouest  w^as  taken 
over  it  was  very  bad,  but  I  think  it  was  worse  after 
the  State  took  it  over. 

24.160.  I  do  regard  this  as  of  very  ,^roat  import- 
ance.    Do  you  really  suggest  to  us  in  time  of  peace 
the  Electricity  Commissioners  who  were  beinc;  set  up 
by  the   Government,   and  who  would  hav»  the   great 
responsibility    of    carrying   on   the    electric    work    of 
this  country,  would  not  be  able  to  command  capable 
engineers   to    assist   them?     You    know    t.ho  Govern- 
ment ele<*tricity  work? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it. 

24.161.  Do  you  suggest  the  Government  could  not 
get  the  assistance  of  Mr.   Merz  and  men  like  thai? 

24.162.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:     As  whole-timers? 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Yes. 

Witness :  I  should  very  much  doubt  if  ',hey  would. 
It  depends  upon  what  salaries  the  Treasury  are  pre- 
pared to  offer.  » 

24.163.  Does   that    answer    it?     If    you    really  can 
offer  them  a  remuneration  according  to  their  status, 
they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  come? — I  think  when 
you   talk  of   the  electricity  trade,   there   is  just  the 
possibility    of   it,    because    it   is    in    such    a   dreadful 
state  at  present  that  men  for  the  good  of  the  country 
might  come   forward   to  do   it.     That  is   one  of   the 
few   industries   in   which   I    see   the    possibility. 

24.164.  Is  it   not   the    fact   that    if    you   take  the 
public  enterprises  of  the  world  as  a  wlio'e,  you  have 
the  most  capable  men  in  charge  of  those  things?—  I 
should  not  have  said  so.     I  should  say  private  enter- 
prise  had   the   most  capable   men. 

24.165.  Take  the  town  of  Cologne  where  our  soldiers 
are.     Have  they  not  the  most  capable  ele  rtriu  supply, 
and   is  it  not  managed  by   a  most  expe.'t  man?     It 
surprises  our   own  soldiers  who   are   askir.g  why  our 
own  towns  are  not  so  well  fitted  up? — Quite  so.  but 
look  at  London  on  the  other  hand. 

24.166.  But  London  has  not  got  it,   infortunately. 
Take   the  Panama    Canal.     Is    it   not   the    fact    that 
America   was    able    to    get   hold    of    the    very    finest 
engineers    and    scientists,    who    sacrificed    their   liyes 
in  some  cases,  in  order  to  make  tnat  JStace  enterprise 
a  success — and  that  in  time  of  peace  too? — You  might 
do  it  for  one  State  work  which  stands  out  as  some- 
thing on  which    a   nation's  reputation    depends,    but 
for  ordinary  everyday  work  like  producing  commercial 
material  my  opinion  is  the  reverse  of  yours. 

24.167.  You    think  that   a   capable    man    of   affairs 
or  a  scientist  would  rather  serve  10,000  .shareholders 


than  he  would  sterve  his  country? — The  Government 
methods  are  so  cumbersome  and  so  annoying  that 
1  think  in  peace  time  you  would  have  tho  reully  firtt- 
class  men  refusing  to  do  it.  . 

24.168.  Are  you   not  rather  going  by  jour  experi- 
ence of  a  time  when  labour  was  short  anl  men  were 
being  drained  into  the  .Army  and  machines  had  j,ot 
to   be   rationed   out  and    every   material   had   to    be 
rationed  out,    and   when   if   you  wanted   TO   establish 
a  new  enterprise  under  your  department,  «nd  you  had 
to  co-ordinate  it  with  other  demands,  and  ask  whether 
shells  were  not  more  important  than  something  you 
wanted    to   do?      Are   you    not  misled   in    comparing 
that  with   a   time  when   there  would  be  freedom  of 
action  in  peace? — I  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but 
with   regard   to  serving  in  peace   time,    1    have   had 
conversations  with  the  best  men  I  hr.ve  rome  across, 
and   the   majority    of   them,    or  the  most-   important 
people,  told  me  that  on  no  account  would  they  con- 
tinue in  Government  work. 

24.169.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  taking  your  ow:i  opera- 
tions   in    the    Explosives!    Department,    that    we   had 
to  set   up   Committees  to  find  out  how   to   sateguaid 
this  country  in  respect  of  glycerine,  one  .>f  the  chief 
things  you   wanted? — Yes. 

24,17U.  And  we  had  to  set  up  a  Committee  to  safe- 
guard us  in  respect  of  glycerine — you  remember  the 
Committee  on  which  I  and  others  served? — Yes. 

24.171.  Ought  we  to  have  had  to  set  that  up  if  the 
business  men  of  this  country  had   done  their  duty? 
I  put  it  to  you? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question. 

24.172.  I   put   it   to  you,    is   it  not   the   fact   that 
business    men    of    this  country    in   the    year    1915   (I 
am  speaking  of  things  of  which  I  have  some  special 
knowledge)   sent  out  to  the  Continent  in   1915,  sup- 
plies   of    fat    which    contained    very   large    quantities 
of    glycerine    which    were    wanted    for    explosives? — 
Were  they  not  sent  to  Holland  under  agreement? 

24.173.  Some  of  it  was  sent  under   agreement,   but 
I  am  speaking  of   things  which  were  sent  out  under 
the  most  dubious  circumstances  and  which  had  to  ba 
stopped? — If  you  say  so  1  accept  it. 

24.174.  Is  not  that  what  led  to  the  setting  up  of 
committees    of    which    you    know? — I    am    certainly 
not  aware  of  it. 

24.175.  Is    it    not    clear    that    there    was    an    edict 
ngainst  trading  with  the  enemy.     If  business  men  <if 
the    country   had    done    their  duty,    there    could    not 
have  been  need  for  a  committee  to  keep  fat  in  this 
country   and   it   would  have   stopped  in  this  country 
without  a  committee  to  help  it? — It  seems  to  me  that 
that    is    a    question    for    the   Government    and    they 
should  not  have  allowed  it  to  go  out. 

24.176.  There  was  a  law  against  it? — But  how  did 
it  get  out? 

24.177.  Because    the    profit    of    private    merchants 
sent  it  out.     It  was  a  gain  to  the  individual  to  send 
it  out  because  he  got  a  high  price  on  the  Continent. 
Therefore    private    gain    operated    against    national 
interest?— I  am  not  sufficiently  aware  of  those  facts 
to  answer  the  question. 

24.178.  Sir  Arthur  Vuckliam:    Did  these  men  that 
came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  worked  volun- 
tarily,   and    worked   at   comparatively  small   salaries, 
come  at  a  time  of  stress  to  the  country  when  it  was 
in  great  need? — Yes. 

^4,179.  In  the  ordinary  working  of  the  country 
you  do  not  think  they  would  have  come  in  the  same 
way  ? — Certainly  not. 

24.180.  Take   your   own    case:    would   you    be   lire- 
pared   to   serve  your   country   at   the   salary   of   the 
Prime  Minister? — I  do  not  suppose  I  would. 

24.181.  There    was    one    man    working    under    yon, 
was  there   not,    who   gave   a    great   impetus   to   your 
Department,  I  believe,  and  who  could  certainly  <om- 
mand   in   the  open   market   to-day   double  the  salary 
of   the   Prime   Minister.     In    fact   I    believe   he    was 
offered  a  salary  commensurate  with  that? — Yes. 

24.182.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  that  man    »lm 
was   so   valuable   to   you    in   your   work   would    ciinic1 
back    and    work    under    State    service? — Taking    the 
man    I   think   you   have    in    view,    that    man    was    in 
South    Africa.     Sir    Starr   Jameson    cabled    that    I  lie 
British    Government    required   his    services.     Ho    was 
40   miles   from   Cape  Town,    and  the  boat  left  in   1J 
hours.     He  caught  the  boat,  but  without  any  luggaga 
or  anything  at  all.     That  is  what  he  did  to  come  here. 
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When  he  left  he  said  ho  would  never  again  take  up 
any  (ioveninient  work  except  in  time  of  war. 

-l.K't.   You    mentioned  the  groat   difficulty  of  get- 
'  id  of   incllieicnts.      ll:uc  \<ni   loiind  that  :i 
;ent    for  economical   vuu-km;',   in   your  department 
or  other  departments  in  tin-  Ministry    ot    Mum1 
— No,    l>ecaH>e   during   the   war   wo   worn  so  short  of 
staff  that    really  you   had   to  take  anyone  y<m   could 
get.     But   looking   at    the   Government   service   ag   a 
whole,  so   far  as   I   am  aware,  you   may  take  it  that 
unless  a   man   docs  something   ivall\    had   he   is  fixed 
for  life. 

-M.I 84.  You    cannot    sack    an    inefficient? — Such    a 
(hint;  N  almost  unheard  of. 

'J  1.1  So.  One  point  raised  by  Sir  Leo  to-day  was  this 

question  of  glycerine,  and  there  was  toluol  which   lie 

I  the  other  day.     The  point  is  that  these  things 

\yciv  not  rc(|iiircd  in  these  quantities  before  the  war? 

was  no  demand  in  this  country  for  them. 

iM.186.  Therefore  you  could  not  imagine  any 
private  enterprise  or  Government  Department  re- 
taining or  building  up  stocks  of  these  things  to 
anything  like  that  which  was  commensurate  with  our 
requirements  in  war  time? — I  think  that  the  War 
Office  eught  to  have  made  some  preparation  for 
holding  stocks,  but,  apart  from  that,  there  is  no 
possible  rna-on  why  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
country.  Tt  is  rather  the  contrary;  you  should  en- 
.tge  exports,  if  you  cannot  use  them  here. 

21. IS".   Would  the  stoeks  have  had  to  be  very  big 
to  be  any   use  to  you?     We  should   like  to  have  had 


some  reserve  previous  to  the  war,  but  with  regard  1» 

the  quota  of   faU  and   <>il«,  the  answer   to   the  point 
which  Sir  Leo  wan  often  is  this,   1  think,  that   then 
was    no    machinery    her,.    I'm-   extracting    Ih. 
which  wan  required    in    the  early   dayM  of  the  « 

24.188.  Did  you  lind  that  the  men  worked  bi-lt.-r  in 
yc.nr    Government     factories,     whrro    they     wet- 
working    for    profit,    than    they    did    in    tho   private 
factories  where  they  were  working  for  profit?     Well, 
the   men    I    was  concerned   with  worked  HO  well  that 
I  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

24.189.  They  did  not  work  any  bettor  in  a  private 
factory  than  in  a  Government  factory?-  I  should  not 
like  to  say  so. 

24.190.  You  had  a  certain  interest  in  tho  Woolwich 
Arsenal  at  tho  end,  had  you  not? — Yea. 

24.191.  Did   you    find    better   conditions   so   far   at 
output  and  discipline  and  general  content   with    the 
workers  ruled  than  in  a  private  enterprise? — No.     It 
was  not  so  with  Woolwich  Arsenal,  unfortunately,  I 
suppose,  because  it  was  a  pr.e-war  factory,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  examples  which  weigh  very  much  with  me. 

24.192.  With  regard  to  costs  at  Gretna  and  other 
Government  factories,  did  they  include  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  costs  as  compared  with  all  the  very  heavy 
expense  they  had   at  these  Government  factories?— 
Yes,  the  costs  were  kept  on  a  proper  commercial  basis. 

24.193.  So  that  the  comparison  is  a  perfectly  fair 
comparison  ? — Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Sir  JOHN  MANN,  K.B.E.,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


24.194.  Chairman:  The  Commission  have  asked  you 
and  Mr.   Webster  Jenkinson   to  come   and  give  evi- 
dence,  and  they  have  said  under  the  circumstances 
they  do  not  think  they  desire  to  ask  you  any  questions 
because  the  matter  is  a  very  technical  one.     What  I 
propose  to  do  is  to  read  your  proof.     I  will  ask  you 
first  of  all,  is  the  evidence  which  you  have  handed  in 
a  precis  of  your   views  on  the  question? — It  is. 

24.195.  I    will   read   it: 

"  Precis  of  Evidence  by  8ir  John  Mann,  K.B.E., 
Chartered  Accountant  (Messrs.  Mann,  Judd, 
Gordon  &  Co.,  London,  Glasgow  and  Newcastle),' 
Controller  of  Munitions  Contracts,  Ministry  of 
Munitions." 

He  says : 

"  1.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  Commission  any 
information  in  my  power  on  methods  of  ascertaining 
costs  of  production — a  subject  which  I  have  studied 
throughout  my  professional  life.  Ten  years  ago,  with 
my  partner  Mr.  Harold  G.  Judd,  C.B.E.,  I  published 
a  small  book  on  "  Colliery  Accounts  "  which  includes 
some  notes  on  colliery  costing. 

For  nearly  four  years  past  I  have  been  engaged  in 
finance  and  contracts  work  in  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions, where  special  departments  formed  under  my 
direction  have  demonstrated  the  supreme  importance 
of  accurate  knowledge  of  costs  of  production.  It 
will  he  understood  that  any  opinions  expressed  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Ministry  are  personal  and  should  not 
be  treated  as  official. 

I  may  add  that  for  many  years  my  firm  has  been 
called  in  from  time  to  time  to  verify,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  miners  in  Scotland,  the  statistics 
(mainly  of  realised  prices)  submitted  by  Scottish 
coal  owners  to  the  Conciliation  Board.  I  have,  there- 
fore, some  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  accounting  in 
use  in  Scottish  collieries. 

2.  The  following  are  the  principal  questions  which 
I  anticipate  the  Commission  may  wish  to  put  to  mo 
along  with  very  brief  answers  thereto  based  mainly 
upon  Scottish  experience:  — 

(a)  What  type  of  accounts  are  kept  to  show  the 
cost  of  coal  mining? 

Answer. — Generally  very  complete  and 
prepared  on  sound  principles,  but  extremely 
varied  in  details. 


ic- 


(b)  Are  the  accounts  open  to  any  substantial 

provements:- 

Answer. — No,  except  in  some  of  the 
smaller  concerns'. 

(c)  Can  statistics  be  compiled  comparing  results 

of  one  colliery  with  -another? 

Answer — Yes,  but-  many  adjustments 
would  be  necessary  to  ensure  true  com- 
parisons owing  to  the  great  variety  :n 
detailed  methods'  of  accounting  in  use. 

(d)  What   results   may   be  expected   to  follow    a 

close  comparison  of  working  costs  through- 
out the  country? 

Answer. — Nothing  but  good,  through 
disclosure  of  the  relative  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  management  through  showing 
up  sharply  any  cases  of  waste  and  extra- 
vagance and  distinguishing  excess  cost  duo 
to  natural  handicaps. 

(e)  Would   the   introduction  of   a  uniform   stylo 

of   colliery    cost   accounts   be    feasible   and 
advisable? 

Answer. — Yes,   if   prescribed   by   Govern 
ment. 

3.  The  ascertainment  of  costs  of  coal-mining,  taken 
by   itself    and    apart  from    its   by-products,    presents 
little  difficulty,  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  cases 
for  costing.    There  are  few  processes,  and  there  is  crc 
unchanging  unit  of  production — the  ton. 

The  market  price  is  generally  fixed  by  outside  con- 
ditions and  without  very  close  reference  to  costs  -if 
production.  The  cost  accounts,  therefore,  differ 
from  those  of  many  manufacturing  industries  where 
price  is  directly  based  upon  cost,  e.g.,  complicated 
engineering  work  where  elaborate  preliminary 
estimates  of  probable  cost  are  first  prepared,  followed 
by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  cost  of  each  operation, 
culminating  in  comparison  of  actual  cost  with  original 
estimate. 

4.  Colliery  cost   returns  are   prepared   at  frequent 
intervals  for  every  colliery  I  know.     Sometimes   the 
forms  used  are  rudimentary  and  fallacious,  but  these 
occur   generally   in   small   cases,    what  may   be  called 
domestic  cases,  managed  by  or  under  the"  immediate 
personal  supervision  of  the  actual  proprietor. 

In  large  group  of  collieries  and  in  cases  where  the 
general  direction  is  not  on  the  spot,  elaborate  and 
systematic  statistical  records  are  kept  based  upon 
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prompt  returns  from  each  pit.  The  larger  the  gij>up 
the  more  exact  and  useful  are  the  statistics.  The 
result  of  the  cost  returns  is  sometimes,  though  ?iot 
always,  reconciled  with  the  financial  accounts  at  xhe 
close  of  each  quarter  or  half-year. 

5.  Proper  colliery  cost  accounts  should  show  clearly 
the    results   of    the    use   of    machinery — coal-cutters, 
washers,    etc.      They    should    also    show    separately 
(distinct  from  coal  mining)  the  financial  return  from 
the  ownership  of  workmen's  houses,  railway  waggons, 
the  operation  of  attached  brickworks,  coke-ovens,  by 
product,  and  recovery  plants.     There  is  room  for    m- 
provement     in    the    methods     in     which     subsidiary 
accounts  are  kept. 

6.  Without  cost  returns  the  management  would  l>e 
helpless,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  distinct 
risk  of  relying  too  much  upon  the  mere  preparation 
of  the  returns'.     Their  value  lies  in  their  use.     After 
all,   costs  are   but  instruments   in  the  hands  of   the 
mining  engineers  and  expert  managers — tools  which 
7n ust  be  kept  polished  and  sharpened  and   above  all 
be  used  with  intelligence  and  judgment.     Too  often 
has  a  cost  system  been  introduced  and  expected   im- 
mediately to  work  miracles  of   itself  forgetting  that 
"osting  is  but  the  diagnosis,  which  is  valueless  unless 
followed  by  curative  treatment. 

7.  There    are    broadly    three    functions  of    colliery 
management  for    which   intricate    and    accurate   cr>.<t 
statistics  are  of  essential  value:  — 

(a)  in  the  detailed  practical  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  each  pit. 

(7>)  in  deciding  the  general  technical  policy  of 
colliery  development. 

(c)  in  determining  prices  and  general  commercial 

policy. 

8.  Cost  returns   are   the   basis  of   any  supervision 
and   criticism   of  the  details  of   management.     Th«y 
should  throw   up  items'  of   excessive  or  over-average 
cost  and  thereafter  point  the  way  to  inquiries  as  to 
the  cause  whether  unavoidable  or  due  to  carelessness, 
inefficiency,     waste    of     stores',     explosives,     electric 
power,  etc. 

For  instance,  the  records  of  cost  of  coal-cutting  by 
machinery  should  account  for  the  whole  working  day 
of  each  cutting  machine  and  show  the  exact  number 
of  minutes  during  which  the  machinery  is  standing 
idle  and  the  precise  cause  or  causes  given  by  those 
in  charge.  The  cost  of  the  idle  time  of  machinery 
is  a  very  important  factor — often  not  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

9.  Comparative  costs  will  show  clearly  cases  of  col- 
lieries  (or   it  may  be  particular  seams  of   coal   in   a 
colliery)   which  are   suffering  from   some   special    un- 
avoidable handicap,  geographical  or  geological,   e.n  , 
distance  from  market,  thin  seams,  heavy  water,  long 
underground  haulage,  and  so  on.    It  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate an  allowance  for  these  drawbacks  in  order  to 
gauge  relative  efficiency. 

10.  For  the  guidance  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
management  on  its  technical   and  practical  side,  the 
cost  returns  are  of  course  vital,  whether  in  discussing 
proposed  extension  of  the  workings  of  any  pit,  open- 
ing   additional    pits    in    an    area,     introduction    of 
machinery  or  improvements'  in  existing  machinery. 

11.  Costs  are  no  less  important  on  the  strictly  com- 
mercial side.     Although  the  work  of  the  coal  salesmen 
may   seem   confined   to  bargaining   in   the  home   and 
foreign   markets,    it   is   absolutely   essential  that   ;he 
directing  minds  should  know  how  far  prices  may  lie 
reduced  without  giving  away  sovereigns  with  the  coal 
In  this  connection   proper  cost  accounts  should  sub- 
divide   the   general    expenses,    or    oncost,    into  those 
items  which  vary  and  those  which  do  not  vary  with 
the  volume  of  output.     Otherwise  it  is  more  difficult 
to  settle  questions  of  policy — to  decide  at  what  point 
orders   should  be   refused    or    whether    a   certain    pit 
should  be  closed,  etc. — problems  obviously  demanding 
great  discretion,  clear  cool  judgment,  and,  of  course 
involving  great  responsibility. 

12.  Mv  general  experience  of  the  value  of  .statistical 
costing  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  my  special  ex- 
perience in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.     The  costing 


work  of  the  Ministry  was  carried  on  with  two  main 
objects :  — 

(a)  to  adjust   with   the   producers  the  prices   of' 

raw  material  and  finished  products,  and 
(6)  to  assist  in  the  practical  and  financial  control?- 
of  the  new  national  factories. 

13.  The  use  of  production  costs  in  price  negotiation 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  Commission,   but,    if   desired,   I  shall   be  glad   to 
explain  the  methods  adopted  through   technical  and 
accountancy  costing  to  arrive  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  during  the  war,   and  as  a  result  to  save   VIM  y 
large  sums  for  the  National  Exchequer. 

14.  Some  details  of  the  second  function  however — 
national  factory  costs — may  be  of  direct  help  to  the 
Commission.     This  work   has   latterly   been  specially 
developed    in   the   hands   of   my    colleague,    Mr.    M. 
Webster    Jenkinson,    C.B.E.,   Chartered    Accountant, 
Controller  of  Factory  Audit  and  'Costs,  whose  work 
has    clearly    proved    the    value    of   comparative    cost 
returns  to  the  factory  managers. 

15.  The    Ministry  of    Munitions  installed   complete 
systems  of  costing  in  all  the  important  national  fac- 
tories  and   supervised    and    introduced  improvements 
where  necessary,  into  the  systems  in  use  in  the  works 
of  certain  contractors  where  the  Ministry  was  direo  ly 
interested  in  the  costs  of  production.     The  informa- 
tion,  yielded    by   these    costing    systems   has   been    of 
inestimable    value    to  the    Ministry,    not    merely    111 
disclosing  the  actual  costs  of  the  article  made  in  such 
factories,  but  also  in  indicating  the  relative  efficiency 
of  one  factory  compared  with  another  and  the  varia- 
tions in, efficiency  and  economy  at  the  same  factory. 
The  analysis  of  the  costs  into  the  various  operations 
performed  on  any  one   article  also  afforded   valuable 
information  as  to  the  cheapest  method  of  carrying  out 
each  operation,  thus  indicating  at  each  factory  any 
particular   operation  or   operations  which   may   have 
been  weak  or  costly. 

16.  The  installation  of  a  costing  system,  especially 
in   factories  of  a   temporary   nature,   met  with  some 
opposition   in  certain  cases,   but  any  such  opposition 
ultimately   disappeared,     and    the    factory    managers 
almost   without    exception    recognised  its   value,    not 
merely  for  statistical  purposes,  but  as  a  guide  to  them 
in    efficient    works   management.      It    may   fairly    be 
claimed   that  the   system   of   costing   introduced    and 
developed   in   national   factories  has  been  of   a  most 
thorough    character     and     embodies    all    the    lat;st 
practices. 

17.  The   investigation   by  Ministry   accountants   of 
contractors'  actual  costs  also  met  with  a  good  deal  ,-.f 
opposition,    but  this   latterly    almost   entirely    disap- 
peared. 

18.  One  result  has  been  that  many  manufacturers 
have  been  induced  to  improve  their  existing  systems 
of    costing   and    in    some   cases    where    records    wore 
practically    non-existent,    to    instal    costing   systems, 
and  generally  a  much  needed  impetus  has  been  givrn 
to  scientific  ascertainment  of  costs  both  on  the  account- 
ancy and  technical  sides. 

19.  I     am    convinced    that    the    time    has    come — 
whether  or   not  there  be   nationalisation  of   the 
mines — for  "  all  the  cards  to  be  placed  on  the  table  " 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  of  coal.    I  have 
for    long    felt    that    the    reiterated    demand    of    the 
miners  for  certified  data  as  to  cost  of  productiu 
well  as  for  realised  prices,  should  have  been  granted 
earlier.     I   also  believe  that  much  misunderstanding 
and  suspicion — prominent  factors  in  industrial  unrest 
— will   be  removed   by  periodical   submission   of   suoh 
data  to  the  miners. 

Full  discussion  and  explanations  should  follow,  nv>rv 
particularly  as  to  establishment  charges  (oncost)  ~ 
those  inevitable,  but  rather  elusive  items  of  interest, 
depreciation,  sinking  fund,  deadwork,  unproductive 
expenditure,  which  are  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  an 
intelligible  rate  of  cost  per  ton.  One  has  every  sym- 
pathy with  employers'  hesitation  to  disclose  informa- 
tion hitherto  jealously  guarded  with  the  utmost  ca:v> 
but  I  find,  from  conversation  with  employers,  that 
they  recogr-'se  that  the  undoubted  tendency  of  the 
times  is  towards'  publicity. 

_20.  For    instance,    I    believe   that    full    and    frank 
discussion   of  each    cost   return    between    the   colliery 
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md  a  Committee  chosen   from  experienced 

workmen,  mi  imately  acquainted  \\itli  tin-  working  of 
CHI  h  pit,  would  be  surprisingly  educative  ami  helpful 
to  both  sides.  Substantial  progress  will  ho  niiide  by 
ropre*eiitativ«  workmen  mio  counsel,  letting 
tin-in  '"1  the  risks  of  the  business,  tli, 

with  which  (i  proiit   may  be  converted  into  a 
Unounl   :>ml  perplexing  effect  of  the  oic "st   o\p, 

ivin^>  through  conl-cntting  and  coal-washing, 
th-  profits  or  losses  from  bye-products,  the  calcula- 
tion nl  the  charges  made  to  other  departments,  the 
disastrous  effects  upon  cost  of  a  drop  in  output,  the 
reduction  in  -  i  through  continuous  \\orking.  and 
N.>  on. 

21.  The  liem-iit  would  not  by  any  means  be  confined 
to  the  men,   the  management  would  obtain   valuanie 
hint.s   and    suggestions;    I'")'    iho    men's  eyes,    c.irs   and 
would    gradually    be    enlisted    on    the    side    of 
•ny  :unl   oMic-iency.     Their  influence  would  make 
I'm-  repression  of  slackness  and  waste,  and  the  repla.'-e- 
<>f   indifference  and  apathy  by  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  co-operation. 

•_'•_'.  Whatever  happen*,  whether  nationalisation  in 
any  CM  its  Forms  is  instituted.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
uniform  type  of  accounts  and  cost  returns  for  col 
lieries  and  their  auxiliary  industries  should  be  pro 


d    by     the     <;,,vei  nmeiit,     mid     that,     the-    remit* 
i    lie  reported    to    ,    central  authority.      !>••'. ul*  c 

d     relldlK      !>'•     'ettled      l,y      tin-      \, 

!'•  leii'i,  •.  I  ,ix  purposes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  t,\ 
tin-  Hoard  of  Trade  through  the  Coal  Conlroller,  lor 
industrial  purposes,  on  the-  other  liiind. 

L'.'t.    A     valual  l.'iit.    exists     in    the     Knilwny 

Companies  (Accounts  and  Hetuinn)  A-t,  1911,  passed 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  presentation  of  tnc 
account*  of  railway  companies  and  no  doubt  in  '.'H 
hope  of  olitamiiii;  reliable  comparisons  of  cont»  framed 
upon  uniform  lia-.es.  llul  as  tin-  Hoard  of  Trade  have 
no  power  to  inquire  into  the  detailed  methods  em- 
ployed by  different  companies,  there  is  great 
divergence  in  practice,  and  satisfactory  comparisons 
••annot  bo  made  without  careful  adjustments.  Uni- 
formity is  possible  if  a  central  authority  has  power 
to  enforce  observance,  of  its  instructions. 

24.  The    ascertainment    of    cost  of    distribution  of 

hold  coal,  as  I  know  from  experience,  pn-,c-ntH  no 
N|ieciiil  difficulties  beyond  those  arising  from  lack  of 
accurate  and  complete  data. 

24,196.  That  is  your  evidence?— Yes. 

Chairman :    We  are  very  much   obliged  to  you  for 
yonr  valuable  statement. 


(The    Witness   withdrew.) 


Mr.  MARK  WHBSTER  JENKINSON,  C.B.E.,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


lM,l!>7.  Chairman:    Mr.    Webster    Jeukinson    gives 
valuable    evidence    to    the    same    effect,    and    it    iis 

•  'd  :  — 


a  f  Ei-liiiiiice  on  '  The  Importance  of  Efficient 
Accounting  to  Coal  Industries  and  the  Means 
fhi.nlil    be    adopted    to  secure   it.'      By    M. 
Webster    Jenkinson    (Fellow    of    the    Institute   of 
Clmriir,  il     Accountants,     Controller     of     Factory 
;it  (iiul  Costs  at   the   Ministry  of  Munitions)." 

•  i  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  now  practising  on  my  own  account,  but  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hadfield,  Riddell  & 
Co.,  of  Sheffield,  and  subsequently  in  partnership  with 
the  late  Sir  George  Franklin,  F.C.A.,  in  London. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  been  responsible 
for  the  audit  of  collieries,  coke  oven  plants  and  coal 
merchants. 

At  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  as  Controller  of  Fac- 
tory Audit  and  Costs  1  have,  inter  alia,  been  in  charge 
of  the  audit  and  costs  of  all  the  national  factories, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  explosive  factories,  have 
been  responsible  for  the  systems  of  costing  introduced. 

These  systems  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  type 
of  undertaking,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron 
ore  mines  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  and  certain 
quarries,  the  cost  systems  at  national  factories,  <fec., 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  coal  industry. 

At  one  time  I  was  also  responsible  for  the  Cost 
Investigation  Department,  and  carried  out  investiga- 
tions into  the  cost  of  coke  and  pig  iron. 

2.  Vtiltii'  nf  Efficient  Costing. 

The  value  of  efficient  costing  in  business  administra- 
tion has  not  been  recognised  generally  in  this  country. 
The  main  purpose  is  not  merely  to  determine  the  pro- 
duction cost  in  order  to  fix  the  selling  price,  but  to 
give  a  detainel  analysis  of  how  such  cost  is  made  up  so 
that  comparison  of  the  various  items  of  expense  may 
be  made,  and  waste  and  extravagance  avoided. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  costs  depends  entirely 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  information  thus  obtained 
is  used  by  the  management  in  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  business. 

3.  Use  of  Factory  Costs  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

The  following  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Munitions  to  use,  the  cost  results  obtained  from 
HIT  :onal  factories  in  the  centre?  of  such  under- 
takings :- 


(a)  A  uniform  system  of  costing  was  laid  down 
for  each  class  of  factory  and  printed  in 
structions  given  showing  in  detail  how  the 
costs  were  to  be  compiled  so  that  uniform 
results  could  be  obtained. 

(6)  The  detailed  cost  returns  were  forwarded 
monthly  to  the  Department  of  Factory 
Audit  and  Costs,  and,  after  examination, 
sent  to  the  corresponding  Administrative 
Department  so  that  the  technical  experts 
attached  to  such  department  could  explain 
the  causes  of  high  costs,  &c.,  at  factories 
which  showed  unfavourable  figures. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Factory  Audit  and  Costs 

directed  attention  to  cases  of  high  costs, 
waste,  &c.,  and  these  questions  were  taken 
up  by  the  Administrative  Departments  with 
the  factories. 

(d)  In    some    cases    the  Administrative    Depart- 

ments circulated  the  cost  results  to  the 
factories  in  comparative  form,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  attention  of  factory  managers 
was  directed  to  economical  production. 

(The  allocation  of  work  was  also  based 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow  on  the 
production  cost  results  of  each  factory.) 

(e)  A   monthly   meeting   of   each   Administrative 

Department  was  held  when  the  costs  of  the 
factories  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  considered. 

At  this  meeting  a  representative  of  the 
Costs  of  Production  (National  Factories) 
Committee  and  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Factory  Audit  and  Costs 
were  present. 

(/)  A  meeting  of  the  Costs  of  Production  (National 
Factories)  Committee  was  held  each  month, 
when  a  report  of  each  sub-Committee  was 
presented  and  any  unsatisfactory  cost  re- 
sults, after  full  enquiry  into  the  cause, 
reported  to  the  Financial  Secretary. 

The  knowledge  afforded  by  the  costing  and  other 
efficiency  data  obtained  has  been  of  very  great  value 
to  tho  Ministry,  giving  information  as  to  the  actual 
costs  of  manufacture  which  could  be  used  in  fixing 
prices  paid  to  outside  contractors  and  indicating  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  factories  in  each  group. 

\  the  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  National 
Factories  has  been  of  a  repetition  character,  systems 
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of  process  costing  have  been  possible  and  the  cost  of 
each  operation  obtained,  thus  showing  the  relative 
efficiency  of  various  methods  of  manufacture  or  type 
of  operation  and  the  variations  each  month  in  the 
efficiency  of  each  operation  at  a  factory  and  its 
efficiency  compared  with  the  corresponding  operation 
in  other  factories  in  the  same  group,  thus  enabling  the 
most  economical  methods  to  be  adopted. 

The  value  of  the  cost  results  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  cost  systems  was 
generally  strongly  opposed  at  the  outset  by  the  factory 
managers,  but  when  they  realised  the  practical  use 
which  could  be  made  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  cost  returns  they  co-operated  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  in  carrying  out  the  system  laid  down  and 
frequently  asked  for  more  detailed  results  than 
originally  provided  in  order  to  secure  efficient  works 
management. 

4.  Colliery  Costs. 

Probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ascertainment 
of  mining  costs  is  comparatively  simple,  it  is  usual 
for  most  mining  concerns  to  get  out  costs — generally 
weekly  or  fortnightly — but  in  some  cases  the  cost 
sheets  are  badly  designed  and  the  results  obtained 
unreliable. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  large  collieries  there  are 
exceedingly  good  costing  systems  in  operation,  and  a 
valuable  fund  of  statistical  information  is  collected 
and  used  by  the  management  for  control  purposes. 
In  such  cases  the  cost  results  are  usually  reconciled 
with  the  financial  books. 

Costing  in  mines  differs  from  that  of  the  average 
manufacturer,  as  the  selling  price  of  the  product 
does  not  depend  on  the  production  cost,  whilst  the 
nature  of  the  product  is  more  or  less  unchanging, 
the  only  variation  being  in  quality. 

Nevertheless,  an  adequate  costing  system  is  equally 
as  important  to  the  mine  management  as  to  the 
manufacturer,  for,  whereas  the  latter  can  to  some 
extent,  as,  for  example,  in  the  engineering  trade, 
estimate  from  drawings  what  each  job  should  cost,  the 
mine  manager  must  rely  on  his  cost  returns  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  expense  of  production. 

Capital  and  revenue  expenditure  are  also  going  on 
concurrently  and  cannot  generally  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  works  orders  as  in  a  factory. 

The  increase  in  final  cost,  due  to  extraneous  causes, 
such  as  flooding,  falls  of  roof,  subsidence,  geological 
conditions,  and  the  high  costs  arising  from  working 
thin  seams,  long  distances  from  coal  face,  &c.,  are 
only  brought  to  light  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  cost 
returns,  and  then  only  can  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  one  colliery  with  another  be  ascertained. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  management 
of  a  colliery  cannot  determine  its  jolicy  as  regards 
development  and  extensions  of  workings,  introduction 
of  machinery,  markets,  or  retrenchment  in  production 
cost  unless  complete  and  accurate  i-ost  statistics  are 
available. 

o.  Factors  which  increase  Costs. 

In  a  colliery  the  factors  which  increase  the  cost 
of  production  'above  the  normal  cost  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.:  — 

(0)  Avoidable. 

(b)  Non-avoidable. 

The  latter,  as  pointed  out  in  para.  4,  include  such 
items  as  flooding,  falls  of  roof,  subsidence  and  geo- 
logical conditions,  &c. 

The  "  avoidable  "  costs  consist  of  such  items  as:  — 

(a)  Waste  of  stores. 

(b)  Idle  time  of  machinery. 

(c)  Inefficient  plant  or  tools. 

(<f)  Idle   time   through    breakdowns    (not    always 

preventable).     Waiting  for  material,  <fec. 
(e)  Faulty  works  organisation. 
(/)  Waste  of  power  and  lighting. 
(<;)  Extravagance  in  administration. 
(h)  Careless  buying. 

(1)  Old-fashioned  methods  of  production. 
(j)  Incompetent  staff. 

(fr)  Inadequate  haulago   and    raising   facilities. 


Attention  is  focussed  on  such  factors  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cost  returns,  but  it  is  necessary:  — 

(1)  That  the  costs  he  so  framed  that  such  items 

are  brought  to  light. 

(2)  That  the  cost  results  are  actually  used  by  a 

management  sufficiently  expert  to  under- 
stand the  lessons  taught  by  them. 

6.  Limitation   of   value    of    present   Cost   results   for 

Comparative  Purposes. 

The  collection  of   the  cost  results  of   a  number   of    , 
collieries  for  comparative  purposes  is  at  present  liable 
to  give  misleading  ideas   owing   to   the  diversity    of 
treatment  of  different  items  of  cost,  e.g. : 

(a)  The  allocation  of  expenditure  between  capital 
and  revenue  will  not  have  been  made  on  a 
uniform  basis. 

(6)  Depreciation  will  have  been  written  off  at 
varying  rates. 

(c)  Dead  work  will  be  treated  differently. 

(d)  Establishment  charges  will  in  some  cases  in- 

clude interest  on  borrowed  money,  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  production, 
and  other  items  representing  expenditure 
of  an  unproductive  character. 

(e)  Selling  charges  will  not  always  be  clearly  ear- 

marked, certain  expenses,  being  grouped 
under  other  headings  in  the  establishment 
charges. 

(/)  Stores,  explosives,  pit  timber,  &c.,  will  some- 
times represent  purchases  during  the  period, 
and  in  other  cases  quantities  actually  used. 

(3)  Rents  received,  bye-product  plants,  etc.,   will 

be  treated  differently. 

(h)  Coal  sent  to  washing  plant,  coke  ovens,  etc., 
will  at  some  collieries  be  charged  out  at  a 
standard  (or  fixed  price)  and  at  other 
collieries  at  the  market  price. 

7.  Unification  of  Cost  Returns. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  a  standard 
form  of  cost  return  for  collieries  and  their  subsidiary 
operations  should  not  be  prescribed  by  Government  in 
the  same  way  that  the  forms  of  accounts  for  railway 
companies  are  laid  down  (Railway  Companies 
(Accounts  and  Returns)  Act,  1911). 

Such  form  should  only  be  settled  after  consultation 
with  the  large  collieries  known  to  have  efficient  costing 
systems  in  operation,  and  should  generally  comply 
with  the  requirements  set  out  in  the  memorandum 
attached  (Appendix  1).  A  standard  cost  return  could 
not,  however,  be  prescribed  for  very  small  pits,  and,  in 
any  case,  the  form  would  vary  in  detail  in  different 
districts." 

24.198.  I   should   be  much   obliged    to   you    if    you 
could   give  me  an  idea   of   what  you   mean   by   very 
small  pits,   because,   suppose  one  was  recommending 
this,  you  cannot  use  language' of  that  sort,  for  there 
would  immediately  be   a   long  discussion   as  to  what 
you  mean  by  very  small   pits.     Would  it  be  possible 
to  say  a  pit  in  which  the  output  is  so  and  so? — My 
idea   was   that   a   Committee   should  be  formed,    and 
they  should  decide  that  pits  with  less  than  a  certain 
amount   of  output   should   not   be   required  to  fill    in 
the  form. 

24.199.  I  want  to  get  at   what  your  own   view  is. 
Do   you    think   it   would   be   50,000   tons    a   year?- 
think  you  could  go  below  that  mark  and  say  25,000 
tons.     That  is  only  a  rough   idea. 

24.200.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  was  in  your 
mind.     You  might,   if    you    were    a   member   of  that 
Committee,    advise   that? — I   have  not  considered    it 
in  any  detail. 

"  The  use  to  be  made  of  such  cost  returns  would 
depend  on  the  determination  of  the  future  of  the  coal 
industry,  but  the  following  possible  uses  suggest  them- 
selves :  — 

(a)  A  Costs  of  Production  Committee  could  be  set 
up  in  each  district  to  consider  the  cost 
results,  and,  after  taking  into  consideration 
excessive  costs  due  to  unavoidable  causes 
such  as  flooding,  faults,  breakdowns,  etc.,  all 
of  which  would  be  noted  on  the  cost  returns, 
such  Committee  would  draw  the  attention 
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nf  tin-  management  to  hiah  costs  of 
linn  and  lo  savings  M  In.  li  could    ; 
!.\     the    use    i>l     urn  liinus,    etc.;     technical 
evpori-,   uould  In-  sent   to  enquire   into   tho 
UOHU  and  find,   if  possible,  a 
roin. 

ill   tin-  present  system  of  ownership  . 
tiiuu'il,  sin  h   Committees  woidd   be   fi 
hy    tiin    mutual    cooperation    of    tho    coal 
o\\nei-.s  in  each  district  who  would  share  the 

CXpeil.se. 

Tin-  objection  might  then  bo  raised  thot 
tin'  efficient  colliery  was  contributing  to 
maKi  efficient  more  profitable,  but 

in  the  interests  of  the  coal  industry  n 
broader  outlook  of  the  mutuality  of  in- 
terests should  bo  taken.) 

((>)  Industrial  Councils,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  1  -is  and  minors  in  each 
district,  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  consoler  the  production  costs  and  otli.-r 
efficiency  data.  If  the  workers  were  allowed 
to  siinU  .,01110  of  the  facts  relating  to  tho 
business  many  misconceptions  would  be  dis- 
pelled. 

(r)  A  complete  digest  of  the  production  costs  and 
corresponding  selling  prices,  showing  details 
of  wages,  royalties,  wnyleaves  and  manage- 
ment, should  bo  prepared  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  industry  as  a  whole  could  be 
reviewed  periodically  with  a  knowledge  that 
the  information  available  had  been  compiled 
on  a  reliable  basis. 

((/)  If  mining  royalties  were  fixed  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  the  costs  of  production  (in- 
stead of  at  fixed  rates  per  ton  or  sliding 
scales  varying  with  the  selling  price),  the 
cost  returns  would  form  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  labour  disputes  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  have  reliable  comparative  data  of 
the  details  of  production  costs  in  each  dis- 
trict. 

(/)  If  Statutory  powers  be  taken  for  Government 
intervention  in  the  case  of  collieries  which 
are  badly  managed,  or  if  the  miners  are  to 
have  any  share  in  the  profits  of  the  indus- 
try, the  adopt:on  of  a  uniform  system  of 
costing  would  be  inevitable. 

(g)  Should  any  system  of  control  over  distribu- 
tion at  pit  mouth  be  formulated,  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  selling  and  distribution  charges 
of  all  collieries  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  obtained  on'  the  same  basis  to  facilitate 
comparison. 

The  use  to  which  such  cost  returns  might  be  put  will, 
however,  depend  on  the  future  control  of  the  industry, 
but  for  illustrative  purposes  there  are  attached  ex- 
amples of  comparative  statistics  (Appendix  2)  obtained 
by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  the  case  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire  iron  ore  mines  (the  figures 
are  fictitious)  and  also  an  example  of  the  form  in 
which  the  cost  results  of  National  Factories  were 
presented  for  comparative  purposes  (Appendix  3). 

8.  Coal  Merchants'  Accounts. 

Generally  only  the  large  merchants  prepare  monthly 
cost  statements  showing  the  expenses  of  distribution, 
the  accounts  of  the  small  men  being  badly  kept  and 
affording  little  information  for  management  control 
purposes. 

The  system  of  accounting  required  is  exceedingly 
simple,  the  expenditure  being  grouped  under  various 
headings  in  order  to  show  details  of  tho  purchase 
price  of  coal  handled,  carriage,  and  distribution  and 
administrative  expenses. 

It  would  not  appear  feasible  to  lay  down  any  stan- 
dard system  of  accounting  that  could  be  enforced  by 
Government,  but  the  various  Coal  Merchant  Associa- 
tions might  arrange  for  a  memorandum  to  be  prepared 
•bowing  how  the  accounts  should  be  kept,  and  the 
Associations  might  also  retain  firms  of  accountants 
to  render  assistance  to  .their  members  in  introducing 
•uch  systems. 
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U.  .Si //MI,/    l-iire   fixed   by  periodical   < 

tnin». 

II    has  boon  .• 
Bating  corti  us  .iii.,|.>i-.i 

in     li\in;r     contract     (,,  ,,  ,,    might    be    appli.d     !•>    tho 
coal   Had.-  in  oidor   to  diitcniiiiio  i.  paid 

to  th«  coriKiimor. 

Apart   fi- mi   Mm  ,Iiiii,  ulty  of  carrying  out 
investigations  of  this  character,  a  uniform  ^y..  t 
iiceniiiiliiig   would    IHI   n.T<>Miary   to   fai-ilr 
son  and  in  fixing  prices:  — 

(a)  Profits  or  losses  on  the  purchase  of  material 

Ui.illil    h:i\  |    In    l.n    UMIMI 

(6)  Profits  from  subsidiary  operations  should  not 

be  taken  into  account. 
(e)  The  investigations  would   have   t 

out  by  accountants  expert  in  the  ti. 
(tl)  Percentage   limits    would    have  to   In- 
fer certain  overhead  charges. 
(e)  Collieries  adopting  special  economical 

of  production  or  producing  under  pa- 
larly  favourable  circumstances  would   have 
to  bo  excluded  in  calculating  the  average. 
The  danger  of  price  fixing  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus 
a  definite  fixed  profit  is  that  the  incentive  to  i 
mical    production    is   destroyed.     The   rate   of    profit 
should  increase  as  the  cost  of  production  d. 
cheap    production    is    obtained    by    the    adoption    of 
economical  and  efficient  methods. 

If  it  be  desired  to  adopt  procedure  to  limit  tho 
selling  price  the  following  method  might  be 
adopted :  — 

(1)  Appoint  price  committees  in  each  district  to 

tix  tho  maximum  selling  price  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  the  trade 
association. 

(2)  Authorise  such  price  committees  to  have   in- 

vestigations of  the  costs  of  production  made  ' 
if  not  satisfied  with  the  figures  presented 
to  them. 

(3)  Appoint    an    appeal    council    to   consider   the 

results  of  such  investigation  in  case  the 
trade  association  dissented  from  the  price 
fixed  by  the  price  committee. 

(4)  Insist  on  cost  records  being  kept  in  a  form 

either  prescribed  by  law  or  as  agreed 
between  the  trade  association  and  the  price 
committee. 

10.  Introduction  of  Cost  Systems. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  large  collieries  with  efficient 
accounting  staffs,  a  system  of  costing  cannot  be  intro- 
duced merely  by  forwarding  forms  of  the  prescribed 
returns  required  and  printed  instructions  explaining 
the  methods  of  account  keeping. 

In  the  majority  of  concerns  the  accountants  are 
totally  incapable  of  introducing  proper  costing 
systems,  and  frequently  the  size  of  the  undertaking 
would  not  justify  the  expense  of  a  whole-time  highly 
skilled  accountant. 

To  produce  reliable  cost  results  entails  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  whole  accounting  on  an  efficient  basis  in 
order  to  secure  the  proper  allocation  of  expenditure ; 
and  although  the  final  cost  returns  of  a  number  of 
concerns  may  be  uniform  the  internal  records  must 
necessarily  vary  according' to  the  individual  circum- 
stances of  each  undertaking. 

If  some  system  of  uniform  cost  accounting  be 
adopted  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  appoint 
advisory  accountants  in  each  district  who  could  in- 
struct the  accountants  at  each  colliery  how  the  costs 
were  to  be  kept,  and  these  advisory  accountants  would 
have  to  re-organise  the  book-keeping  systems  to  achieve 
the  results  desired. 

Until  the  colliery  accountants  were  sufficiently 
trained  frequent  periodical  visits  would  be  necessary. 

On  the  the  other  hand,  tho  re-organisation  of  the 
accounting  systems  on  an  up-to-date  basis  would  in 
many  cases  save  considerable  clerical  labour,  thus 
enabling  the  accountants  to  devote  the  time  necewaij 
to  the  preparation  of  costs." 
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[Continued. 


24,201.  There  was  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  on  this,  and  that  is  how  long  would  that  job 
take?  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  8,  10  or  12  months? 
— It  all  depends  how  large  the  districts  were.  If 
you  divided  the  country  up  into  districts  and  you 
had  supervising  accountants,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  universal  cost  accounts  in  six 
months.  In  the  national  factories  we  got  it  in  much 
less  time. 
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"  APPENDIX  1. 


BASIS  OF  COST  ACCOUNTS  FOR  A  MINING  GROUP. 

Note. — The  following  suggestions  are  not  intended  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  details  to  be 
given  in  a  colliery  cost  return,  but  merely 
to  indicate  generally  the  class  of  informa- 
tion required  to  facilitate  comparison  of  the 
results  of  a  group  of  mines. 

The  system  of  cost  accounts  adopted  by  any  group 
of  mining  undertakings  should  answer  the  following 
requirements  before  the  results  obtained  can  b? 
accepted  as  reliable,  viz.:  — 

(1)  It  must  be  capable  of  reconciliation  with  the 

financial  books  which  should  be  designed  to 
show  a  complete  analysis  of  expenditure  and 
revenue. 

(Note. — This  analysis  of  expenditure  in 
the  financial  books  is  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive examination  of  costs,  as  only  by  a  close 
scrutiny  of  individual  heads  of  expenditure 
•is  it  possible  to  suggest  economies  and  to 
detect  leakages.) 

(2)  It  must  be  capable  of  reconciliation  with  stores 

and  stock  records. 

(3)  It   must   provide   for   the   elimination    of    all 

factors  which  are  not  common  to  all  the 
concerns  or  to  all  the  periods  under  review. 

(4)  It  must  be  so  designed  that  material  surface 

alterations  or  extensions,  and  improvements 
in  underground  workings,  as  disclosed  by 
the  mine  plans,  will  be  reflected  in  the  cost 
returns. 

(5)  It  must  provide  for  the  collection  of  statistical 

data  showing  the  production  per  worker 
under  various  conditions,  time  lost,  etc. 

(6)  It  must  show  clearly  the  results  of  machinerv 

used    (e.g.,    coal    cutters)    and    bring    out 
separately    the    detailed    costs    of    washing 
plants,  crushing  and  screening  plants,  etc. 
The  accounts  of  coke  ovens  and  attached  by-product 
and  recovery  plants,  brick  works,  workmen's  cottages 
etc.,  must  of  course  be  kept  distinct. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  actual  cost  of  "  win- 
ning the  product,  an  adequate  system  of  cost 
accounts  must  be  in  effect  practically  a  monthly 
Intelligence  Report"  dealing  with  all  matters 
germane  to  the  working  and  development  of  the  mine 
as  well  as  to  the  sale  of  the  mine  product. 

(I)  Reconciliation  with  Books  of  Account. 

'/a)  Analysis  of  Materials  and  Stores  Consumed. 
Headings  should  appear  in  the  cost  returns  in  re- 
spect of  each  group  of  materials  for  which  separate 
stores  records  are  kept,  and  the  figure  included  as  a 
charge  against  production  each  month  should  be  the 
actual  consumption  of  that  material  for   the  period 
the  amount  purchased   during  the   month).      A 
roper  classification  of  stores  is  essential  if  economy 
are  to  be  effected  and  waste  avoided. 

(6)  Analysis  of  Labour. 

Wages  must  be  analysed  so  as  to  disclose  the  nature 

of  the  work  upon  which  the  employee  is  engaged  •  that 

is    to    say,    differentiation    must    be    ma^between 

ace  workers  and  underground  workers,  and  those 

a,g.!VnluMlTlded  »n  accordance  with  the  work 

i  which  they    are   engaged,   the   broad    principle 

involved  being  that  the  wages  of  the  miners   (or,  to 


prevent  a  misunderstanding  of  this  term,  the  "  coal 
getters"  or  "ore  getters"  wages)  must  be  kept 
strictly  apart  from  the  wages  of  all  other  workers,  as 
only  by  this  means  is  it  possible  to  get  effective  com- 
parative figures  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  output.  A 
further  sub-division  of  coal  getters'  (or  ore  getters') 
wages  is  necessary  as  between  those  working  with 
hand  tools  and  those  operating  pneumatic  borers, 
cutters,  or  other  mechanical  appliances.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  different  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  product. 

(c)  Analysis  of  Working  Expenses  (Oncost). 

(Xote. — The  use  of  the  word  "  Oncost  "  is  avoided 
because  to  the  layman  it  is  a  term  capable 
of  misapprehension,  while  to  the  pro- 
fessional accountant  it  leads  often  to  purely 
academic  discussion.) 

All  working  expenses  should  be  analysed  in  the 
financial  books  and  the  cost  accounts  be  so  designed 
as  to  include  headings  for  all  these  accounts  or  groups 
of  accounts.  Economy  in  respect  of  working  charges 
is  only  possible  if  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  accounts 
is  made. 

(3)   Uniformity  of  Conditions. 

(a)  Output. 

Before  comparative  costs  can  be  of  any  use  as 
between  mine  and  mine  or  between  period  and  period 
a  common  base  for  effective  comparison  must  be  fixed, 
i.e..  before  unit  costs  can  be  effectively  compared,  all 
factors  must  be  eliminated  from  each  case  which  are 
not  common  to  all  cases  under  review.  For  example, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  the  cost  of  a  mine,  the 
product  from  which  is  saleable  immediately  it  is 
brought  to  the  surface,  with  the  cost  of  a  mine  the 
product  from  which  requires  to  be  "  washed  "  before 
it  is  saleable  in  the  same  category  as  the  former.  The 
figure  for  output,  which  is  the  usual  divisor  in  unit 
costs  for  mines,  must,  therefore,  be  on  a  basis  common 
to  all  the  mines  in  the  group.  It  may  be  either  the 
actual  tonnage  brought  to  the  pithead,  or  it  may  be 
the  saleable  or  marketable  tonnage,  according  to  the 
conditions  ruling. 

(6)  Washing  Plant,  Crushing  and  Screening  Plants. 

Where  these  subsidiary  process  plants  exist  at  mines, 
and  the  product  disposed  of  obtains  a  special  price, 
higher  than  the  normal  price,  as  the  result  of  such  pro- 
cesses, the  raw  product  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine 
should  be  charged  up  to  these  plants  at  the  pithead 
price  and  separate  cost  accounts  should  be  raised  to 
deal  with  these  processes,  otherwise  the  inclusion  in 
the  ordinary  mining  cost  returns  of  the  costs  of  work- 
ing these  processes  would  completely  vitiate  effective 
comparison  with  other  mines  where  such  plants  were 
not  in  operation. 

(c)  Saleable  By-Products  and  other  Fairs. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  mining  operations  it  may 
happen  that  limestone  or  other  materials  of  a  market- 
able nature  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  such  quan- 
tities that  they  form  an  appreciable  item  of  revenue. 
In  such  cases  these  sales  must  be  clearly  shown  distinct 
from  coal  or  ore  sales,  otherwise  comparison  with  the 
costs  of  other  mines  where  the  same  conditions  did  not 
pertain  would  be  vitiated. 

(d)  Coke  Ovens. 

In  the  case  of  coal  mine  accounts,  separate  cost 
accounts  must  be  raised  for  any  coking  process  and  its 
relative  by-products. 

The  coke  ovens  will  be  charged  up  with  coal  at  the 
price  which  that  coal  would  have  realised  from  an 
ordinary  customer  in  open  market.  Only  by  this 
method  will  it  be  possible  to  judge  if  the  coke  ovens 
are  being  worked  as  profitably  as  similar  undertakings 
not  allied  to  a  coal  company. 

This  method  has  the  further  advantage  of  showing 
where  the  total  profit  or  loss  has  been  made. 
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(I)  K.i liimrilinni  r/  /  i •/.(  ndtfurt. 

Expenditure  of  on  extraordinary  nature, 
in  alterati   n     in   mino  plans,  should  be  shown   in  the 

I  01   example,  if  a  now  shaft  is  being  sunk  for,  say, 

11. ni  Mat  ion  purposes,  if  the  accounts  are  loosely  kept 

po.sMlilo   ill. 1 1    the  cost  may  bo  wrongly   iii-linlrcl 

i  lie  head  cil    "Want's  and  Materials  used  upon 

Direct    Production." 

Til.-  U-.0  "I  a  M-licdiilc  ill  tho  cost  returns  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  (that  is  to  say,  for  expenditure 
other  tiiiiii  upon  direct  production  or  the  ordinary 
normnl  working  of  the  mine)  would  keep  before  the 
•::omont  the  progress  i.f  nil  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, exploration,  ilex elop.nent  or  boring  work.  A 
periodical  examination  of  the  mine  plans,  which  are 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  under- 
ground workings,  would  lead  tho  management  to  look 
to  tho  cost  returns  to  disclose  under  "  Extraordinary 
ndituro  "  the  cost  of  the  extensions  or  alterations 
dix'losi'd  on  tho  plans.  This  would  be  the  boat  method 
of  preventing  development  work  being  included  under 
ordinary  mining  costs.  Whether  the  management 
ultimately  might  decide  to  charge  tho  cost  of  such 
development  work  to  "  Capital  "  or  to  "  Revenue  "  is 
not  at  the  moment  relevant. 

(,")  Sliitrmr'nt  of  Workrrs'  Production  Efficiency. 

Where  mines  are  similar  in  character,  and  where  tho 
product  obtained  is  worked  under  similar  conditions, 
considerable  information  may  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  average  yield  per  man  per  day. 

When  the  yield  per  man  per  day  is  less  in  one 
mine  than  tho  other,  the  attention  o,f  the  manage- 
ment is  at  once  attracted  and  investigation  instituted. 

Assuming  that  the  basis  of  comparison  is  the  unit 
of  saleable  tonnage,  such  a  difference  may  be  explained 
by  various  circumstances,  e.g.  :  — 

<ti)  Actual  "  slacking  "  by  the  getters. 

(b)  Deadwork. 

(c)  Machine  tools  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  one 

mine  than  in  the  other. 

(<7)  Some  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  "  fall  "  or 
flooding. 

The  above  illustration  refers  to  the  yield  per  miner 
or  ore-getter  (i.e.,  the  man  actually  engaged  on  get- 
ting the  mineral). 

A  similar  comparison  of  the  output  per  man  per 
day  for  all  "  underground  workers  "  or  for  all  "  sur- 
facemen "  will  disclose  where  mines  are  overstaffed 
or  whore  slat-king  prevails. 

Further  investigation  of  the  unsatisfactory  yield 
per  man  may  lead  the  management  to  discover  seme 
one  factor  which  is  retarding  production,  such  as 
'•  inadequate  underground  haulage  "  or  "  inadequate 
raising  facilities." 

(6)  Comparison  of  Costs. 

Having  decided  .upon  the  unit  of  cost,  and  having 
determined  tho  common  base  upon  which  this  unit  is 
to  ho  calculated,  the  cost  accounts  should  afford  for 
purposes  of  comparison:  — 

(a)  The  total  cost  per  ton  of  any  one  mine  with 
another. 

('<)  The  cost  per  ton  of  any  one  item  of  expendi- 
ture of  one  mine  with  the  same  item  in 
another  mine. 

(c)  The  total  cost  of  each  mine  per  ton  month  by 
month. 

(</)  The  true  average  total  cost  per  ton  of  the 
group  of  mines  concerned. 

(7)  Criticism  of  Selling  Prices. 

Although  tho  primary  object  of  cost  returns  is  to 
the  actual  cost  of  obtaining  the  marketable  pro- 
duct and  the  analysis  of  such  cost,  a  complete  system 
•  of  cost  returns   will   also   disclose  the   average   prices 
obtained  for  the  product.     By  means  of  this  informa- 
.  tion  it  will  be  shown,  assuming  an  equal  metallic  con- 
lent  and  that  other  conditions  are  alike,  whether  any 
one  mine  is  selling  at  a  price  loss  than  the  average 
obtainable  in  the  group  for  a  product  of  that  quality. 
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APPENDIX  3. 

IRON-ORE  MINK*  IN  ('IIMRKKI.AND  AND  LANCASHIRE. 
MRMORANOUM  EXPLAINING  TUN  COMPOSITION  or 
COST  Kr.TUiiNM  AND  TIIR  MKTIIOU  or  UTIUSIMU  TIII 
COMPARATIVE  FIGURES. 

(Note. — The  figure*  used  in  the  attached  cost  returns 
are  entirely  fictitious  and  do  not  show  the 
results  of  any  of  the  mining  companies. 
The  figures  have  been  created  purely  for 
illustrative  purposes.) 

The  following  notes  upon  the  cost  scheduled  received 
by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  from  the  Cumberland 
and  Lancashire  Iron-ore  Mines  will  explain  the 
general  purport  of  the  cost  returns  and  the  ute  made 
of  the  information  afforded  thereby:  — 

"  A,"  the  Cost  Summary,  is  the  principal  state- 
ment; Schedules  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 
being  supplemental  statements  showing  how 
the  details  are  made  up. 

"  B,"    Schedule    V.,    in    the    workers'    efficiency 
return,   indicating  the  output  statistics. 

A.—"  Cost  Summary." 
Column  (1).     "  Tons  produced." 

The  tonnage  shown  is  the  actual  saleable  tonnage-* 
that  is  to  say,  in  certain  cases  where  the  ore  contains 
an  excessive  proportion  of  "  dirt,"  the  ore  has  been 
"washed"  in  order  that  the  output  from  all  tho 
mines  may  be  compared  upon  an  equal  basis. 

The  total  of  this  column  is  compared  with  the  totals 
of  previous  months,  and  any  decrease  or  increase  in 
tonnage  is  noted.  The  increase  or  decrease  is  then 
traced  to  see  if  the  result  is  due  to  any  particular 
mine  or  group  of  mines,  or  if  the  increase  or  decrease 
is  consistent  throughout  the  district. 

For  example,  if  a  very  consi  lerable  fall  in  tonnage 
is  noticed  in  any  on©  mine  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  causes  already  known  at  headquarters,  such  as  a 
fire,  flooding,  or  fault  in  the  workings,  the  decreased 
output  .is  notified  to  the  local  technical  representative, 
who  is  required  to  report  upon  the  reasons  for  such 
decrease. 

Column  (2).     Wages. 

The  percentage  of  wage  cost  per  ton  is  compared 
with  the  previous  month  and  differences  which  can- 
not be  explained  by  variations  in  output,  recent  wage 
awards,  or  other  cases  are  reported  to  the  technical 
representative  in  the  district. 

Column  (3).     Materials. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  materials  is  compared  with  the 
previous  month,  and  differences  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  variations  in  output,  or  known  varia- 
tions in  price,  are  reported  to  the  technical  repre- 
sentative in  the  district. 

Column  (4).     Other  Charges. 

Variations  in  cost  per  ton  are  similarly  reported 
where  these  are  unexplainable  by  conditions  known 
at  headquarters. 

Column  (5).     Total  cost  per  Ton  of  "  raising  "  Ore. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  calculating  the 
total  cost  of  "  rajsing  "  per  ton  for  each  mine  the 
true  average  total  cost  for  the  group  has  also  been 
worked  out.  This  true  average  total  cost  is  of  use 
when  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  month 
in  estimating  future  expenditure  after  making  allow- 
ance for  known  changes  in  wages  and  cost  of  materials 
which  are  likely  to  occur. 

Column  (6).     Profit  to  Mining  Company. 

The  figure  used  of  Is.  per  ton  is  merely  illustrative 
of  the  rates  varying  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  under  which  the  mines  were  taken  OVQT. 
Column  (7).     Total  Cost  to  Ministry. 
Column  (8).     Selling  Price. 

The  average  selling  price  per  ton  is  compared  in 
each  case  with  the  average  of  the  previous  month. 
Variations  in  the  selling  price  obtainable  are  com- 
pared and  differences  noted.  Although  these  selling 
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prices  are  "  controlled," -changes  occur  in  the  selling 
price,  due  to  varying  metallic  content  and  to  the 
presence  of  lumpy  ores  in  some  cases,  which  greatly 
increase  values.  Any  considerable  fall  in  price  is  at 
once  notified  to  the  technical  representative  in  the 
district  for  his  investigation  and  report. 

Column   (9).     Other  Sales. 

This  column'shows  distinct  from  ordinary  sales  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sand  and  limestone  extracted 
in  the  course  of  exploration  or  development  work. 
If  these  sums  were  included  under  the  head  of 
"  Sales  "  they  might  entirely  vitiate  comparison  with 
selling  prices  of  other  mines. 

Columns  (10)  and  (11).     Columns  for  Profit  and  Loss. 

Attention  is  at  once  attracted  to  variations  in  the 
cost  of  production  hy  an  increased  profit  or  an  in- 
creased loss,  or  by  the  conversion  of  a  profit  into  a  loss 
or  vice  versa. 

General  Comments. 

Mine  (P).— In  the  case  of  this  mine  on  the  summary 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  output  is  mil.  This  is  known 
to  be  due  to  flooding,  which  for  the  time  being  stopped 
productive  work. 

Mine  (<?).— The  very  large  cost  of  "  raising  "  of 
77s.  3d.  per  ton  in  this  mine  is  known  to  be  due  to 
the  reduced  production  caused  by  fire. 

Mine  (1). — The  comparatively  low  cost  of  24s.  3d.  for 
this  mine  is  traceable  to  increased  production  and  to 
recent  improvements  in  the  mine  management. 


B.— The  Workers'  Efficiency  lieinrn  (Schedule  V.). 
The  use  of  the  statistics  contained  in  this  schedule 
is  obvious,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  compare  its 
uses  column  by  column.  The  column  to  which  parti- 
cular attention  is  devoted  by  headquarters  is  "  Ore 
raised  per  '  ore-getter  '  day."  This  column  refers  to 
the  output  of  the  miner  upon  the  ore  face,  excluding 
all  other  underground  workers.  The  average  yield  per 
man  per  day  is  compared  with  previous  months.  The 
nature  of  the  workings  in  each  mine  is  known  and  the 
average  yield  per  man  is  also  known.  Any  fall  in  that 
yield  is  at  once  noted  and  a  report  called  for  from  the 
technical  representative.  Fall  in  the  output  may  be 
due  to  development  work,  "  dead  "  work,  flooding, 
faults  in  the  ore,  &c.,  Ac. 

Take  another  example.  Mine  (S)  shows  a  yield  per 
man  of  7-2  tons.  This  increased  yield  has  been  found 
to  be  due  to  the  use  of  machine  tools  in  extracting  ore. 

The  main  use  of  this  column  to  the  Ministry  has 
been  that  through  it  it  has  been  possible  to  check  the 
charging  of  excessive  development  work  against 
ordinary  production  costs. 

(Note. — The  above  examples  are,  of  course,  entirely 
fictitious,  and  have  been  merely  raised  to 
explain  the  principle  followed  in  comment- 
ing upon  variations  in  costs.) 

24,203.  May  I  take  it  generally  that  the  precis 
of  evidence  that  you  sent  in  is  the  evidence  that  you 
desire  to  bring  before  this  Commission? — That  is  so. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  assistance  you  have  given  us. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  t".n.) 

SECOND    STAGE— TWENTY-SECOND    DAY. 

FRIDAY,  30xH  MAY,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.   MR.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 

MB.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR.  MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER.  SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 

SIR    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM.  MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES.  MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 

SIB  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY.  MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB 

SIB    ADAM    NIMMO.  MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON, 


V  (Assessors). 


SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE, 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE   (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Evan  Williams :  Sir,  there  were  a  good  many 
questions  asked  and  statements  put  in  yesterday  with 
regard  to  the  output  of  the  collieries  for  the  period 
from  the  armistice  on  to  the  end  of  March.  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  a  return — I  think  it  can  be  got — that 
would  show  us  from  June  30th  last  year,  either  week 
by  week  or  month  by  month,  the  number  of  men 
employed,  the  total  output,  the  total  number  of  shifts 
lost  by  strikes  and  other  causes,  including  accident, 
so  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  proper  figure  that  would 
show  what  has  been  the  output  per  man  per  shift. 


M_r.   S'nlni'i;  Webb:    Per  hewer? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  doubt  if  those  are  available, 
but  if  they  were  they  would  bo  very  useful.  Par- 
ticularly, 1  should  like  to  have  the  figures  from  Easter, 
from  the  time  of  the  Sankey  Award. 

Chairman :   We  will  sec  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  I  want  that  so  that  we  may 
take  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  strikes  laluly,  but  thare  were 
strikes  before. 
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U.  /,'.  II'.  Cooper:  You  mean  time  lost  from  all 
causes. 

1    .mi   iii  rominiiiiiral  ion   «ith   the  Cual 
Controller  <in  this  \er\  subject,  and  I  expect  Sir  Evan 
here  :in\    moment . 

.We.  li'il"  rt  Siiiillii1;  You  \\oiilil  require  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  the  men  to  take  away 
the  mm. Mini  that,  is  to  say,  to  give  clearance. 

lliil'iil  Smith:  Winild  it  be  possible  also  to 
ask  Id  :i  return  of  the  number  of  shifts  in  which  th« 
men  h.ul  I"  lie  si  n,  ii.ieU  by  the  manager  by  reason 
of  there  being  no  rails  or  timber,  etc.  t 

Mi.  I!.  \\  .  Cooper:  li  ««•  eoiild  get  it  per  hewer 
per  shift  that  would  be  better. 

Sir  I.,  i  /.,,•.  <i  Mum  i/ :  i  an  ue  also  have  the  returns 
with  regard  to  (Jerni.iny  ^  I  understand  there  has 
been  a  great  fall  in  output  in  Germany. 

Chtiiiinun  •.  It'  we  can  get  it,  we  will  certainly  do  so. 
Nun  1  should  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
wit  ne"<  •  we  propose  to  call  in  the  near  future.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  the  Commission  has  called  78 
witness,^.  To-day  I  propose  first  of  all  to  call  Mr. 
Smalhvood,  who  will  speak  as  Chairman  of  the  Coal 
Merchants'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and  as  a 
member  of  the  London  Coal  Committee.  After  that 
we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  three  miners' 
wives — Mrs.  Hart  from  Lancashire  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  Andrews  from  the  Rhondda  Valley  on 
behalf  of  Wales,  and  Mrs.  Brown  from  Lanarkshire 
on  behalf  of  Scotland.  We  then  have  a  witness,  the 
Hon.  F.  B.  N.  Fisher,  who  speaks  as  to  State  owner- 
ship abroad,  and  a  number  of  other  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  Post  Office,  retailers,  and  so  forth.  That 
will  conclude  to-day.  Now  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  other 
wit  ne-. i  .  Next  week  we  shall  call  a  number  of  wit- 
9  who  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  consumers.  \Ve 
shall  have  four  or  five  witnesses  from  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce;  we  shall  have  witnesses  from 
tho  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers;  we 
shall  have  witnesses  from  the  National  Gas  Council, 
and  I  hope  one  or  two  other  witnesses  to  speak  as  to 
private  consumers.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  in  the  consumers'  interest.  We 
thought  it  right  to  call  those  witnesses  towards  the 
end  of  the  inquiry  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a 
position  to  see  the  evidence  given  both  on  behalf  of 
the  mine  owners'  side  and  on  behalf  of  the  men  s 


side,    and   they   would   than    be  able   to  speak  M   to 

their  vi,  us  of  tho  viii  ion  ;  ;.,|,<muln  that  have  been  put 
foi  v,  .11,1.  it  woiilil  have  been  useless  U>  call  tho  con- 
Mimors  earlier  in  the  inquiry,  !>•  cnuno  if  we  had  don* 
c<>  they  would  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  teeing 
what,  those  opposing  viewM  wei«  'I  hey  will  now  have 
an  oppoi  i  unity,  having  soon  what  those  opposing 
views  are,  of  expressing  their  opinion  ii|x>n  them. 
When  they  have  finished  we  hope  to  call  two  or  three 
of  the  most  eminent  financial  men  of  thin  country 
who  will  speak  as  to  the  finances  involved  in  the 
matter,  should  nationalisation  find  favour  with  the 
majority.  The  lust  witness  will  lie  a  gentleman  who  U 
in  quite  an  independent  position,  and  who  will  have 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  and  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  various  members  of  the  Commission. 
1  think  wo  shall  all  agree  that  he  will  be  most  helpful 
— that  is,  Sir  Richard  Redmayne.  He  will  be  the  last 
witness,  and  I  hope  to  conclude  the  evidence  by  the 
Friday  before  Whitsuntide — that  is,  to-day  week. 

Mr.  R.  II .  Tawney :  Did  you  say  you  were  getting 
evidence  from  Associations  of  Manufacturers? 

Chairman :  Yes. 

Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney :  Are  you  getting  evidence  from 
the  Trades  Unions  in  the  industries  concerned? 

Chairman :  No,  but  we  will  get  it. 

Mr.  R.  II.  Tawney :  I  think  it  is  most  important 
to  have  it,  because  they  are  just  as  much  interested 
in  the  price  of  coal,  and  their  point  of  view  is  likely 
to  be  very  different. 

Chairman :  I  need  hardly  say  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Tawney  that  there  has  been  an  invitation  to  these 
gentlemen  now  for  some  weeks,  but  we  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  receiving  any  answer  to  that  invita- 
tion. Now  that  the  matter  has  been  put  forward  I 
hope  they  will  send  us  a  precis  of  their  evidence.  As 
I  have  said,  I  hope  to  conclude  the  Commission  by 
this  day  week.  The  Commissioners  will  then  take  a 
short  holiday  at  Whitsuntide.  It  will  not  be  a  holiday 
really,  because  we  shall  have  to  read  through  the 
evidence;  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  either  on  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  after  Whitsuntide  to  discuss 
between  ourselves  as  to  what  our  course  should  ho. 
Humanly  speaking — and  I  see  no  reason  to  the  con- 
trary— the  report  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  promised,  by  June  20th. 


Mr.    EDWARD   SMALLWOOD,    Sworn    and    Examined. 


24,204.  Chairman:  This  is  the  precis  of  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Edward  Smalhvood,  late  Member  of  Parliament 
for  East  Islington,  Chairman  of  the  Coal  Merchants' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  member  of  the 
London  Coal  Committee.  Mr.  Smallwood  submits 
that  any  system  of  nationalisation  of  mines  and 
minerals  that  interferes  with  the  individual  enter- 
prise, oversight,  experience,  and  incentive  of  those 
connected  with  the  industry  must  have  a  disastrous 
effect.  I  will  ask  our  Secretary,  Mr.  McNair,  to  be 
good  enough  to  read  the  precis,  and  after  that  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  on  my  left  and  Sir  Arthur 
Duckham  on  my  right  to  ask  Mr.  Smallwood  any 
questions  they  think  desirable. 

Secretary : 

"  The  Coal  Industry  is  a  highly  specialised  one 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  stages,  not  only  from 
the  colliery  end,  but  also  at  the  distributive  stage. 

Every  colliery,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  waste 
and  selling  all  coal  raised  at  the  best  prices,  wili  make 
a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  qualities,  and  is  de- 
pendent to  a  large  extent  on  those  engaged  on  the 
distributive  side  to  advise  as  to  what  is  saleable  in 
industrial  centres,  and  also  as  to  what  classes  of  coal 
are  saleable  in  various  districts  for  private,  institu- 
tional, commercial  and  public  purposes. 

Manufacturers  and  others  purchasing  large  quanti- 
ties of  coal  are  also  largely  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  those  engaged  in  tho  distributive 
section  of  the  trade  for  the  supplies  of  the  most 
suitable  fuel  for  their  purposes. 

It  is  no  uncommon  case  that  a  manufacturer  may 
require  five  or  six  different  qualities  of  coal,  some  in 
large  and  some  in  small  quantities,  for  the  business 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

H463 


Manufacturers  making  the  same  class  of  goods  but 
using  different  boilers  and  appliances  in  the  same 
town  require  entirely  different  fuels. 

The  sAme  applies  very  largely  to  all  other  business 
and  private  consumers. 

District  by  district,  even- in  London,  different  kinds 
of  fuel  are  required,  not  as  the  result  of  fancy  or 
caprice,  but  due  to  the  type  of  appliances  used — 
from  boilers  and  furnaces  to  the  types  of  grntes  and 
stoves  to  be  found  in  old  and  new  houses  and  working 
class  or  residential  districts. 

Most  unsuitable  coals  have  been  supplied  in  many 
cases,  under  present  measure  of  control. 

This  accumulation  of  expert  knowledge  is  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  attention,  and  in  a  well-conducted 
business  a  record  is  kept  of  all  coal  most  suitable  for 
each  user,  even  to  the  small  private  consumer. 

Standardisation  of  coal  and  appliances  is  outside 
the  range  of  possibility. 

If  the  industry  were  fully  nationalised  the  incen- 
tive and  individual  features  that  have  made  it  so 
successful  would  be  lacking. 

Nationalisation  of  the  industry  would  mean  in- 
creased cost  of  production  and  dearer  fuel,  which 
would  hamper  the  re-establishment  of  trade  and  cause 
more  unemployment  in  all  industrial  centres  and  in 
the  distributive  and  other  sections  of  the"  Coal  In- 
dustry. 

The  prjvate  trade  is  a  seasonal  demand,  and  the 
distributor  has  to  find  other  ways  of  using  his  plant, 
horses  and  men  in  quiet  times. 

Whether  he  be  a  colliery  owner  or  distributive 
agent,  the  individual  managing  his  own  business 
under  competitive  system  is  dependent  upon  his  own 
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enterprise,  incentive,  expert  knowledge  and  ability 
to  earn  an  income. 

Under  nationalisation  he  would  be  replaced  by  a 
larger  number  of  more  or  less  expert  men,  who  would 
take  an  income  irrespective  of  whether  they  earned 
it  or  not,  and  whether  the  undertaking  paid  or  did 
not. 

Under  the  competitive  system,  the  reward  of  the 
colliery  owner  is  kept  in  check;  under  State  manage- 
ment the  industry  might  be  used,  as  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  large  sums  of  money 
for  revenue  purposes. 

The  present  high  price  of  fuel  is  largely  due  to  the 
measure  of  State  control  now  exercised. 

From  this  cause  all  classca  of  industry  are 
Buffering." 

24.205.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb :   You   explain   that  coal 
is   not   coal  in    fact — that    it  is    a   very   complicated 
article,  and  is  used  for  many  different  purposes,  and 
is    of    very    many    different   qualities.     Has    it    been 
suggested   that    it   ds    a   single    article   which    could 
be  standardised?     Have  you  ever  heard  that  sugges- 
tion made? — I  see  nothing  in  my  precis  that  in  any 
way  suggests  that  coal  is  not  coal. 

24.206.  Pardon    me — perhaps    you    did    not    Under- 
stand me.     I   am  taking  this  point,  that  coal   is  of 
different    qualities    and    serves    many    different    pur- 
poses,   and  each   quality   has,   therefore,   to   be   very 
carefully  distinguished.     1  quite  agree  with  you.  That 
is  a  matter  of   very   elementary  knowledge.     But  I 
ask  you  whether  that  statement  is  made  so  emphati- 
cally  with   reference   to  any  suggestion   to  the  con- 
trary.    Have  you   ever   heard   anybody  suggest   that 
coal  should  be  standardised  ? — I  have  known  of  several 
of  the   officials   under   the  present  measure  of   State 
control  suggesting  that  coal  should  be  standardised, 
so   that  it  could   be  used  in  various  parts   of   Great 
Britain   and   in   certain   areas  into  which  they  have 
carved  up  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  the  supply. 
I  can  give  you  a  case  in  point  and  that  is  at  Hitchin, 
which    is    not    far    down   the    Gre.it    Northern   Lino. 
There   at  present  is   a   bar   beyond  which   a   certain 
class  of  coal  cannot  go.     It  is  needed  for  a  certain 
class  of  engine.     That  class  of  engine  is  a  road  engine 
working  at  Hatfield — not  a  raril  engine.       Hatfield  is 
10  or  12   miles   away,   and   it   has   to  go  to  Hitchin 
to  get  that  particular  fuel. 

24.207.  Pardon  me,  that  is  not  the  question  I  put 
to  you.    I  did  not  say  that  suggestions  may  not  \iave 
been  made  that  some  coal  should  not  be  used  some- 
where ;   but  I   asked-  you   whether   anybody   had  sug- 
gested that  all  coal  should  be  standardised  ?— Yes.  it 
has  been  suggested. 

24.208.  Will    you    tell    me   by    whom    it   has    been 
suggested  that  all  coal  could  be  standardised?— Not 
all  coal. 

24.209.  You  do  not  suggest  that  anybody  has  said 
that   all   coal  could   be  standardised? — I   say   that   it 
has  been  stated  that  so    Far  as  a   certain   district  is 
concerned  coal  could  be  standardised  for  that  district. 

24.210.  Coal     could     be     standardised  ?— Could     be 
mixed. 

24.211.  You  are  suggesting  that  the  mixing  of  coal 
is  an  impossible  thing? — Yea. 

24.212.  Then  when  you  say  standardisation  you  are 
referring  to  the  manufacture  by  mixing  of  a  common 
quality  of  coal?—That  is  so. 

24.213.  Has  that  been  very  seriously  suggested?— 
It  has  been  very  seriously  suggested. 

24214^  Is  that  at  all  connected  with  nationalisa- 
tion?—One  is  basing  one's  ideas  of  nationalisation 
a  good  deal  upon  what  has  transpired  during  the 
last  year  or  two  under  control. 

24.215.  Have  we  had  nationalisation  ?— We  have  had 
a  certam_measure  of  State  control. 

24.216.  Then  you  are  assuming  that  Governmental 
control   of   private   enterprise   is   the  same  thing   as 
national    ownership?— We    have   not    had  the   other 
proved  yet.     We  have  had  a  type  of  it. 

24.217.  I  am  not  wanting  to  argue  with  you?— But 
you  must  allow  me  to  answer  your  questions  in  mv 
own  way. 


24.218.  You  are  objecting   that   the   experience  of 
collective  control  of  private  enterprise  has  been  very 
injurious? — It  has  been  very  injurious. 

24.219.  I  quite  agree ;  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  national  ownership? — It  may  not  be  in  your  mind, 
but  it  is  in  the  mind  of  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  State  control,  which  gave  us  a  tair  tas£e  of  what 
will   happen. 

24.220.  You  are  inferring  that  national  ownership 
will  be  of  the  same  nature,  perhaps  worses,  as  national 
control    of    private   enterprise.     If   you    do  not   want 
to  explain   do   not,    but   j.   am   only   anxious  to  give 
you  an  opportunity   of  doing  so.     Is  that   what  you 
are  inferring? — I  have  already  stated  that  the  only 
idea  one   can  get   as  to   what   nationalisation    would 
mean   is   one's   experience   with   respect   to   the   past 
measure   and  the   present   measure   of    State   control 
which  has  been  obtaining. 

24.221.  That  is  your  opinion  of  what  nationalisation 
is  founded  on? — Yes. 

24.222.  May  I  infer  from  that  that  you  think  that 
public  regulation  or  control  of  private  enterprise  in 
coal  has  been  very  injurious? — The  public  regulation 
of   private  enterprise? 

24.223.  Yes? — It  has  been  injurious,  but  not  wholly 
injurious. 

24.224.  Do   you  say   that   that  ds   a   good   system? 
Should    we    go    on    with    the    public    regulation    of 
private  enterprise  in  coal? — It  is  not  a  good  system. 

24.225.  Has   it  been   better  than  no  regulation?— 
It    has    been    better    that    we    should     nave     some 
regulation   of   private  ownership   of    coal   during     a 
period  of  war. 

24.226.  AVhat   we   are   considering     is    what    there 
should  be  during  a  period  of  peace?— Quite  so. 

24.227.  Are   we   to    infer   from   your  evidence   that 
you  think  public  eoDtrol  of  private  enterprise  in  coal 
is  injurious?     Would  you  recommend  it  or  not? — In 
a  measure  I  should.     I  should  vjA  to  see  what  that 
measure  was. 

24,238.  Therefore  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
you  wish  to  get  rid  of  all  public  regulation  of"  coal? 
—No,  I  am  not. 

24.229.  At  the  present  time  you  say  the  price  of 
fuel  is  largely  due  to  the  State  control  of  enterprise? 
• — Yes. 

24.230.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  all  the  regulations 
were    taken    off   the  price  of   coal   would   fall?— No 
but . 

24.231.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  it  would  fall 
or  rise?— You  may  only  want  to  know  whether  it  may 
«a"  °r,,r'Se'  k"*  *  anl  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer 

'  Yes  "  or  "  No  "to  that  question.  I  am  prepared 
to  answer  the  question  in  my  own  way,  and  not  in 
your  way. 

24.232.  Would  you  mind  answering  it? So  far  as 

the  price  of  coal  is  concerned,  1  should  say  that  the 
price   ought   to  be  regulated  as  it  was   regulated    in 
the  early  days  of  the  war.     So  far  as  State  control  is 
concerned,  we  as  merchants  entered  into  the  arrange- 
ment,  and  we  were  in  agreement  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  that  time  that  the  price  of  coal  should   be 
limited,   and    I   still   maintain    that  that   should    be 
done. 

24.233.  Limited    by    Government   regulation? — Yes. 

24.234.  Therefore,    you    do     not     adviso     that     the 
Government  regulation  of  the  price  of  coal  should  be 
removed? — No,  I  do  not. 

24.235.  I    suppose    that    means— though    I    do    not 
know  whether  I  may  take  it  to  mean  that— that  as 
you     recommend     the    continuance     of     Government 
regulation    of     the    price    of    coal,     you     would     I* 
apprehensive  that  the  price  of  coal   would  go  up   if 
the  regulation  were  withdrawn? — Certainly,  I  should 
in   a  busy  time  expect  that. 

24.236.  Therefore,    when    you    say.     "  The    present 
high  price  of  fuel  is  largely  due  to  the  measure  of 
State  control  now  exercised,"  we   must  take  that  as 
meaning  that  you   think  it  -would   bo  still  higher   if 
there  were  no  State  control? — I  should  say  it  would. 

24.237.  That     is    in    accordance     with     the    other 
evidence   given  to  us.     It  has  been  suggested    to   us 
by  a  very  eminent  coal  merchant  that  if  there  were 
no  State  control  we  should   be   paying   t.!   a.   ton?-- 
We  might  do  so. 
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24,238.  Therefore,     is    it    not    a    little    misleading 

Hi  ha\r  done   when,   if  tlio  State  control 

i.iUeii  iitr,  we  should  probably  bo  paying  as  mm  li 

.   a   tun.-'    -What  I   do  state   is  this,   that,   seeing 

t.hat     wo     ha\o    St;ili>    <<>iilro|     al      the  IIIIK-, 

i  ought   to   be  Tory  much   lower   than   they   are 

on   that,  account. 

•Jl, •_':!!'.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  if  the  State 
control  has  brought  down  the  price  somewhat,  but 
•  ii>iighP — It  has  not  brought  down  the  price. 
I:  lias  stopped  it  going  up. 

L'l.'Jin.  It  lias  stopped  it  going  up  as  much  as  it 
HI  In  Twine  would  do,  but  not  as  much  as  you  wish? — 
That  is  so. 

1M.-II.   Would     not     tlio    inference    be    from    that 

that  you  must  have  a  little  more  State  control,  or  a 

lit  IK'  loss? — No,  I  should  suggest  that  the  more  State 

control  you  got,  tho  more  expensive  will  that  control 

i nd  tlio  more  prices  will  go  up. 

•JI.'-Mii.  Thou  you  nay  then-  ought  then  to  be  less 
n.iitrol? — 1  havo  already  stated  that,  so  far  as  my 
vie\v  is  concerned,  the  price  itself  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  having  regulated  the  price,  it  does 
not  require  a  great  staff.  It  was  done  by  one  man 
previous  to  a  certain  time  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
was  satisfactory;  but  tho  more  State  control  you  got, 
the  more  officials  you  get  and  the  larger  is  the  cost 
of  that  control. 

24,243.  It  is  very  clear  that  you  advised  the  Com- 
mission that  the  removal  of  all  State  control  would 
reMiit  in  a  higher  price? — Yes,  I  did. 

-1.244.  I  notice  you  say  in  the  paragraph  above 
that  "  Under  the  competitive  system,  the  colliery 
owner  is  kept  in  check"? — Yes. 

24.245.  You  have  just  been  advising  us  that  if  we 
remove    the    check   of    the    Government    control    and 
rely   »n   the   competitive  system,    the  colliery   owners 
will  uet  a  larger  price? — I  have  stated  that  to  be  the 
uuse  when  trade  was  good,  but  when  trade  is  bad,  or 
when    it    is    in    its    medium    condition,    the    private 
ownership,  or  the  price  of  coal  under  private  owner- 
ship, is  certainly  kept  in  check  under  the  competitive 
system.  • 

24.246.  Would  you  suggest  that  trade  is  good  now? 
— Certainly  it  is  good  now. 

L'l.L'47.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that? — I  mean,  in  so  far 
as  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  coal. 

24.248.  You   go  on  to   add  :    "  From  this  cause   all 
classes  of  industry  are  suffering  "? — Yes. 

24.249.  I    should    infer   from   that   that   they    were 
not  getting  their  coal? — They  are  not  getting  their 
coal. 

24.250.  All   classes    of   industry,    do    you    mean? — 
The   very   high   price   of  coal,    as   a   matter   of    fact, 
stops  them  buying  as  much  as  they  would  do  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacture. 

24.251.  You  have  just  now  told  us  that  if  we  take 
away  the  control,  the  price  would  be  still  higher?-- 
Yes,    during    a   time  of   stress,    but   we  are   not   pro- 
posing to  legislate  for  the  present  time,  but  for  years 
to  come — changing  our  system. 

24.252.  We   are    also    legislating    for    the    ensuing 
few   months  of  the  year,  as  well  as  for  the  future?-- 
The  two  things  are  distinct. 

24.253.  Would  you  propose  to  the  Commission  that 
the  Commission  should  recommend  the  removal  of  all 
regulation  so  as  to  rely  on  the  competitive  system  for 
it   being    kept   in    check,    or   would   you    suggest    wo 
should   have   some  regulation? — I   would   suggest  the 
removal  of  all   restrictions  except  in  respect  of  price 
and   the   allocation   of   certain   quantities   for   certain 
purposes. 

24.254.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  price  that  you  want 
the  restriction? — That  is  the  main  thing. 

24.255.  Can  you  suggest  any  others? — I  say  in  re- 
spect of  quantities.     At  the  present  time  it  would  be 
niTvssary  to  keep  on  the  present  system  of  control  in 
respect  of  quantities  to  be  allocated  to  gas  makers,  to 
merchants,  to  districts,  and  generally. 

24,2.">G.  Then  you  think  it  is  with  regard  to  alloca- 
tion to  districts  generally? — Until  the  time  of  stress 
Is  over.  , 

•2l.2"i7.  Then  I  can  hardly  MO  what  you  mean  by 
suggesting  that  frotr-  ihis  State  control  all  classes  of 
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try  are  Milf.-rmn  when  you  recommend   that  it 

should  lie  (iiiiliinied.'  I  am  not  recommending  thn/t 
it  .should  In-  eiiritiniii  d,  only  in  respect  of  prico  and 
IT-.'  .ill  K  .,t  ion  to  district*. 

2l.ii58.  What  oilier  Control  in  there  that  you  wwh 
to  get  rid  of:  pure,  allot  a>tmn  and  quantity  are  to  be 
runt  iniied  :  i-,  I  here  any  <itlicr  control? — There  i»  con- 
trol right  away  from  the  pit  into  the  poor  man'* 
cellar  in  every  regard  in  respect  of  coal.  All  that 
requires  a  largo  number  of  olle  ials,  or  \n  supposed  to 
want  a  large  number  of  officials,  and  the  expense  of 
the  coal  control  is  enormous,  and  that,  therefore, 
sends  up  the  price  of  coal. 

24.259.  Do   you   think    the   cost  of   the  Goal   Con- 
troller's office  enters  into  tho  price  of  ooalP — No  doubt 
it  does. 

24.260.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  voting  a  sum  in  respect  of  that? — I  am  al»o 
aware   that  last  Juno  4s.   a  ton  was  put  on  tho  pit 
prices  for  tho  purpose  of  paying  tho  men's  and  boys' 
wages  and  the  cost  of  the  Control. 

24.261.  You  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  that  4s. 
was  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  in 
the  Coal  Controller's  office? — It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  I  suppose.     I  know  that  4s.  was  put  on  to  the 
price  at  the  pit  for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  so  defi- 
nitely stated  in  the  House  of  Commons.     2s.  8d.  per 
ton  out  of  that  4s.  was  to  go  for  the  boys'  and  men's 
wages,   and  Is.   4d.,   which   was  one-third,   was  to  go 
to  the  cost  of  the  Coal  Control,  which  came  to  about 
15  million  pounds  of  money. 

24.262.  Have  you  not  put  it  more  correctly  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  when  you  say:   "  At  the  present 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  large  sums  of  money 
for   revenue  purposes  "? — Yes,   and  that   is   a  totally 
different  matter,   and  I  should  like  to  explain  that. 
Might  I  answer  that? 

24.263.  Chairinan:   Certainly?— So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  is  concerned,  that  is  a  totally  different 
matter  from  raising  the  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  cost  of  the  Coal  Control.     The  prices  that  have 
been  allowed,  even  under  the  present  measure  of  State 
Control,  have  permitted  the  colliery  owners  to  obtain 
a  certain  price,  and  that  price  for  his  coal  has  given 
him  such  large  sums  of  money,  as  has  been  known  to 
be    the   case    by   the    Government    and    the    Revenue 
authorities,  that  certain  collieries,  to  my  knowledge., 
have     paid    during     this     last   year   one   as  much  as 
£80,000  in  excess  profits,  and  the  year  before  it  was 
higher,   and  the  year  before  that  it  was  higher,   and 
yet.   under   State  Control,   thai  has  been   permitted, 
and  the  colliery  owner  and  the  trader  generally  have 
been    pilloried    for   being   profiteers    when    they   have 
taken  that   which  the  Government  has  almost  forced 
upon  them  for  revenue  purposes. 

24.264.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Thank  you,  that  is  quite 
right.       Now  I  want  to  ask  yor   whether,   under  the 
competitive  system,  the  reward  of  the  colliery  owners 
would  be  kept  in  check  more  than  it  has  been  under 
this   system? — Certainly. 

24,266.  You  think,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  of 
State  Control  wore  taken  away  tho  colliery  owner 
would  get  loss  than  he  has  been  getting? — He  would 
get  less  than  he  has  been  getting,  certainly,  year  per 
year,  but  you  have  to  extend  your  inquiry  and  your 
knowledge  over  a  matter  of  30  years  to  get  at  what 
the  colliery  owner  has  been  obtaining  as  a  reward  for 
his  services. 

24,286.  We  have  had  the-  exact  figures? — Then  if 
you  have  had  the  exact  figures,  you  would  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  for  35  to  40  years  his  reward  or 
his  profit  has  very  much  varied  in  that  time.  In 
times  of  stress  and  in  times  of  good  trade  that  has 
been  the  time  when  tho  colliery  owner  has  walked  in, 
and  he  has  got  very  large  sums  of  money ;  hut  the 
years  following,  say,  1873,  when  so  many  collieries 
shut  down,  owing  to  high  prices — owing  to  the 
high  price  of  coal — in  those  days  prices,  for  many 
years  aftor,  slumped  and  there  was  not  a.  very 
big  margin  in  many  collieries  sunk  at  that  time;  in 
fact,  many  of  them  did  not  pay  at  all. 

•Jl.'_'>;7.  You  say.  if  you  rely  on  the  competitive 
system  of  reward,  the  colliery  owner  is  kept  in  check 'r1 

Certainly 
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24,268.  Yet  you  advised  the  Commission  to  retain 
the  control  as  regards  limitation  of  price,  quantity 
and  allocation?  —  Yes,  in  time  of  stress. 

24,26'J.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  see  you  have  a 
paragraph  in  your  precis  which  runs:  "  Most  unsuit- 
able coals  have  been  supplied  in  many  cases  under 
the  present  measure  of  control."  We  have  heard  it 
stated  before  this  Commission  that  great  savings 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  carriage  in  the  dis- 
tni.ution  of  coal?  —  Yes. 

24.270.  And  a  figure,  which  is  a  well-known  figure 
now,  of  700  million  ton  miles  has  been  given.     Can 
you  form   any  opinion   as  to  the  comparative  ineffi- 
cient consumption  of  unsuitable  fuel  that  has  caused? 
—  I  can  only  form  a  general  opinion,  because  on  the 
coal  market,  and  meeting  men  as  I  do  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  under  the  Federation,  one  has  heard 
some    very    extraordinary    cases    of    unsuitable    coal 
having  been   put   into  certain   districts  by  reason  of 
the  so-called  saving  of  700  million  ton  miles. 

24.271.  Do  you  consider  the  people  who  carried  out 
this  distribution  of  coal,  and  allocation  of  coal,  fully 
realised    the    great    differences    there    were    between 
different   kinds   of    coal?  —  I   do   not   think   they   can 
have  realised   it  or  they  would  not  have  made  such 
a  hard   and  fast  rule  with  regard  to  the  transit  of 
coal  as  they  have  done  in  many  cases. 

24.272.  Sir   L.    Chiozza   Money:    Sir,    may    I   ask, 
are   we  going   to  have  evidence   with   regard  to  the 
distribution    of    coal  ?_because    all    these    allegations 
seem  to  be  very  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Davis  told  us. 
Are    we  going    to   have   the   gentlemen   recalled    who 
have  done  these  things? 

Chairman  :  I  forget  the  gentleman's  name  to  whom 
you  are  referring. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  I  refer  to  the  man  who  was 
responsible  in  the  time  of  war,  when  the  nation  was 
very  short  of  coal,  and  very  short  of  railways  for 
distributing  coal  in  the  circumstances  in  order  to 
save  the  nation  from  a  coal  famine. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  think  you  will  have  evi- 
dence next  week  on  that  point. 

r,273.  With  regard  to  your  own  business,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  that  you  can  run  your 
business  profitably  is  to  please  your  consumer?— 
That  is  the  case. 

24.274.  What  would  happen  if  you  endeavoured  to 
exploit    your    consumer?—  We    should    lose    our   cus- 
tomers. 

24.275.  As  long  as  there  was  competition?  _  Quite 
so.     Under  the  present  system,  gas  coal  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  the  purpose  of  bakeries.     Now  if  there  is 
one  thing   a  baker  does  not  want,   it  is  a  gas  coal. 
On  the  other  side,  we  have  known  bakers'  coal  being 
sent  to  gasworks,  and   if  there   is  one  thing  a   gas 
company  does  not  want,  it  is  bakers'  coal. 

24.276.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   You  know  that  all 
s  was  m  time  of  war?—  Shall  I  amplify  that,  Sir 


. 

24,277.  Chairman:    By  all  means?—  I  only  wish  to 
point   this  out,  that  at  the  same  time  that,  bakers' 
coal  was  being  sent  into  gasworks,  there  was  a  short- 
bakers     coal    in    various    districts,    and    that 
kers    coal  was  quite  as  essential  in  the  industrial 
and   large  towns  for  the  purposes  of   baking  bread 
as  it  was  for  making  gas. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  You  say  there  was  gasworks' 
COM   available  at  the  time? 

1,278.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Do  you  know  that? 
that    my    °Wn    knowledg6   l   do   not    Propose  to   say 
24,2279.  Sir  Arthur  Vuckham:   I  was  coming  back 
tha  consumers'    point    of   view.        The   consumer 
under    competitive  systems    and    normal   conditions 

18  ,Joant0m£UrchaSe  where  he  likes?—  Quite  so. 

lhat  is  presumably  his  greatest  safeguard? 
—  lhat  is  so. 

2I,2S1.  Under  a  system  of  control  he  has  not  had 
that   freedom?—  He   has  had  the  freedom    of  taking 
e  coal  where  he  liked  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
and    if    there   was   any   specific    reason    why   he 
ished  to  change,  he  has  been  able  to  change  from 
one  merchant  to  another. 

282.  Say    a   consumer    was   buying    a   Yorkshire 
1  at  the  beginning  of  the  control   period,  do  you 
know  of  any  case  where  he  has  had  to  have  Durham 


coal  at  a  later  period  because  they  would  not  send 
Yorkshire  coal  down  to  him? — Yes,  and  in  our  own 
case  we  have  been  buyers  of  a  Yorkshire  coal 
for  30  or  40  years,  a  coal  that  we  placed  a  great 
pride  in;  but  during  the  last  two  years  the  control 
has  not  permitted  us  to  have  one  ounce  of  that:  we 
have  had  to  get  coal  from  Derbyshire. 

24.283.  Therefore,   you   have   not  been   able  to  con- 
tinue   buying  the  coal  you    were    buying? — No,    nor 
has   any  other  merchant. 

24.284.  Do  you  suggest  that  the   Government   con- 
trol, even  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr,.  Webb,  should 
continue  when   conditions  are  normal,   and    there    is 
a  sufficiency  of  coal  for  the  market?     1  am  talking 
about  the  control   price  chiefly? — I  have  felt  during 
the  last  year  or  so  that  a  control   of   prices  should 
exist,  even  after  the  stress  of  war. 

24.285.  Then   when   you   get  down   to   normal   con- 
ditions,  and  there   is  sufficient   coal    on    the   market 

to   cause   competition ? — I   would    like   to   qualify 

that  to  this  extent,  that  I  think  some  system  might 
be  arranged  by  which,  when  coal  got  a  certain  price, 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  mine  owner  was  above 
a  certain  sum,  it  should  come  under  control. 

24.286.  Something  to  do  with  the  profit  of  the  mine- 
owner  ? — Yes. 

24.287.  Distribution  is  a  specialised  trade,  is  it  not? 
— Quite  so. 

24.288.  You  have  given  us  some  idea  of  the  definite 
purposes  it  serves? — Yes. 

24.289.  In  ordinary  working,  somebody  would  have 
to  carry  out  those  functions? — They  must  do  so. 

24.290.  Whether    nationalised    or    not,    those    func- 
tions  are  considerable? — Yes. 

24.291.  We   might  be  led  astray    if   we   considered 
they  were  not  considerable? — That  is  so. 

24.292.  We   have   had    complaints   made   here   with 
regard  to  the  extortionate — I   think  I  may  use  that 
word — or  the  very   high   profits   made  by  the  distri- 
butor, and  from   the  figures  that   are  given,  I  think 
you  can   realise  that  the  consumer  would  be  feeling 
that  he  has   been  paying  too  much.     Can   you   assist 
us  at  all  by  justifying  the  differences  in  cost?     Can 
you     justify     them,     and     can     you    ^;ell     us     how, 
under    existing    conditions,    they   could    be    reduced? 
— Are  you  now  speaking  of  the  profits  since  the  indus- 
try   has   been    under   control  ?      I    have    not   it   here, 
but   there   was   a    statement    attached   to    the   Chair- 
man's  report    in   which   he   gives    the    prices    at   the 
pithead  and  the  price  to  the  seller.     What  I  wanted 
from  you  was  a  justification  of  the  difference  between 
those  two  prices. 

24.293.  The  price  at  the  pithead  was  21s.  2d.,   and 
the  price  delivered  was  44s.     Then  23s.  5d..  you  see, 
the   pithead   price,   is  given    in   the  second    table? — 
Yes. 

24.294.  The  railway   rate  was  6s.   3d.,   wagon  hire 
Is.  6d.;  then  there  is  4d.  and  the  merchants'  charges, 
labour    4s.    3d.,    and    establishment    charges    3s.    4d., 
profits  Is.  3d.,  management  and  interest  Is.  6d.     What 
is  the  justification,  for  instance,  of  the  establishment 
charge  of   3s.    4d.?     It  seems   a   very   high   figure? — 
Had   I   known   that  I   was  going  to   be   asked    as  to 
figures,  I  should  have  had  those  figures  with  me.     I 
think  that  is  to  be  gone  into  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
enquiry,  but  as  to  how  that  figure  of  3s.  4d.  is  made 
up,  I  should  not  like  to  charge  my  memory  without 
having   the    figures   in    front   of   me. 

24.295.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  a  large  charge  for 
establishment? — I     do     not     think     so,     considering 
salaries,  office  rent,  rates,  and  also  the  cost  of  control, 
or  the  administration  of  control,  in  the  various  offices, 
because  that  has  been   very   considerable.     When   all 
these  items  are  rolled  together,  I  think  that  3s.  4d. 
can  very  easily  be  justified,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have 
to  be  justified  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Commission. 

24.296.  Chairman :   I  think  it  included  rents,  rates 
and  clerical  staff? — Yes. 

24.297.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   If  you  compare  that 
figure  with  a  figure  in  other  businesses,  3s.  4d.  seems 
a  very   high   figure? — I   can  only   say,    in   answer  to 
that,  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  how  that  3s.  4d. 
is  made  up,  because  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     I  am  Chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Coal 
Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  can  say  that  those 
figures  would  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
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24,298.  Would  not  that  figure  be  reduced  if  you  re- 

ilnrn  the  number  of  distributors? — No,  I  am  quite 
sun'  tint  ».'iil. I  nut  be  the  case. 

L1 1, •-':>:  i.  \ou  do  n.it  think,  thru,  Unit  Unit  Ms.  4d. 
is  eiiliam v.l  liy  tin-  lai-p'  number  nf  small  distributors? 

No.    I   iim  quite  sure  that  is  not  the  ease. 

•JI,:iiMi.  Taking  establishment  charges  alone,  you 
think  iho  small  distributor  could  distribute  as 
elliriently  as  a  large  distributor? — Yes,  I  am  quito 
sine  of  that,  and  more  efficiently  in  certain  cases. 

LM. :(()!.  We  have  had  the  question  of  storing  coal 
brought  up  before  the  (,'omini.ssioii.  \\ill  you 

ase:  Say  you  wanted  to  store  200,000  tons 
of  coal :  what  would  bo  the  cost  and  the  loss  on  that 
stonii;. •'.'  .lust  give  us  an  estimate? — In 'the  first 
placo,  ono  has  to  pay  the  men  at  the  present  time 
Is.  2d.  a  ton  for  putting  the  coal  down. 

L'l,;tO!2.  Could  you  not  save  that  by  mechanical 
handling;' —No,  that  cannot  be  done  possibly  on 
wharves  and  open  spaces  whore  you  have  to  store  the 
for  instance,  on  an  ordinary  coal  wharf  where 
tho  rails  are  tin  a  level  with  the  ground  on  whieli 
tho  coal  has  to  be  landed,  especially  in  large  towns. 

24.303.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  to  you   where  you 
to    store   on    an    ordinary    coal    wharf ;    I    am 
sting   that   certain   dumps  should   be   made   for 

storing  purposes,  where  you  could  have  200,000  tons 
of  coal  stored  in  one  dump? — In  London,  do  you 
mean  ? 

24.304.  Yes,   or   outside    London;    what   would   the 
charges    be   on    that? — I    should    say    they    would    be 
enormous.     In  the  first  place,  you  would  have  to  land 
your  coal  on  the  outside  of  a  town,  and  you  would 
have  a   rate  to  that   particular   place   which,    under 
the  present  rating  system,  would  be  higher  than  the 
rate  to  London  itself. 

24.305.  You  are  speaking  of  the  railway  rate? — The 
railway  rate  up- to  a  place  within  10  or  15  miles  of 
London   is  higher  than  to   London  itself;  you   would 
have  a  high  rate  to  start  with,  or  if  you  reduced  the 
rate  to  the  country  district,  you  would  have  to  raise 
the  rate  to  the  London  district  in  order  to  get  your 
revenue  right   for  the   undertaking.     That   would   be 
one  extra  charge. 

24.306.  What   would    that  amount   to— Is.  ?— There 
is  a  station  that  comes  to  my  mind  for  the  moment  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  about  9  or  10  miles  from 
London,    the  rate  to  which  is  Is.  2d.  more  than  to 
London   itself. 

24.307.  Then   you    would    have   the   rate   from  the 
dump  to  London  again? — Then  you  would  have  also 
the  breakage  of  the  coal,   and  the  labour  again,  to 
pick  it  up. 

24.308.  What   would  be  the  loss  in   value  of   your 
coal  so  stored  for  three  or  four  months? — That  would 
depend  largely  on  the  time  of  the  year  that  it  was 
stored. 

24.309.  What  would  it  be  if  it  was  in  the  summer 
time? — If   it   was   exposed   to   the   winter   rains   and 
snow,  it  would  deteriorate  anything  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  25  per  cent. 

24.310.  I  presume  with  mechanical  apparatus  you 
could  put  the  coal  down  and  pick  it  up  for  Is.  a  ton? 
— We  have  gone  into  that  many  a  time,  but  we  have 
not  as  yet  the  apparatus  in  view,  or  in  mind,  or  in 
being,  that  could  possibly  help  us  in  respect  of  large 
coal.     You  can  in  respect  of  such  stuff  as  will  run, 
such  as  nuts,  peas  and  such  like,  but  we  have  not  at 
the  present  time  any  mechanical  means  by  which  we 
can  land  coal  on  to  a  dump  that  is  on  a  level. 

24.311.  So  that   it  comes  to  this.      You   have  one 
shilling  a  ton  extra  on  your  coal  to  get  it  there.    You 
have  something  from  the  dump  to  London — one  shil- 
ling  again? — No,    the   local    rate   under    the   present 
ownership  would  be  anything  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  from 
that  particular  plaee,  and  your  railway  wagon  would 
have  to  be  charged  again,  because  that  railway  wagon 
sent  up  to  that  particular  point  where  your  dump  ia 
would  have  as  high  a  value  put  on  its  running  as  if 
it  were  run  straight  through  to  London.     You  have 
again  to  send  railway  wagons  down  to  that  place  and 
all  that  expense  to  be  gone  through  again. 

24.312.  So  that  you'  might  have  a  charge  of  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  4s.   a  ton? — I  should 
say  very  easily. 


24,313.  Then  you  might  hare  Is.  a  ton  for  storing 'r 
That  is  a  figuro  that  1  have  h:nl.'  I  khoiild  not  dis- 
pute that. 

1.    Then   you    have   your  '2.'>    p.-r   .rut.    deprecia- 
tion ..I   ...air      >  fa;  it  is  a  pure  guctt. 

l!l..'ii...   So  that  it  mini  •  xcomiive  matter? — 

1  should  say  very  excessive.  Ki..m  nur  .  \p.  M.-IK*  of 
landing  roal  in  tin-  op.  n  in  quantities  of  1,000,  2,000, 
and  i!,iKK)  tons,  wo  know  that  it  is  a  very  expensive 
pr<>.  ess,  although  one  has  it  run  right  through  to  your 
wharf,  put  down  straight  away  and  pick,  d  up  in  lour 
or  five  months'  time  at  a  particular  depot  without 
any  extra  expense. 

24,310.  Mr.  ll'ilirrt  Xmilli,  •  Would  you  tell  Uk 
exactly  what  bakers'  coal  is? — Bakers'  coal  in  a  coal 
which  comes  out  of  the  Leicestershire  district  so  far 
as  London  and  the  South  is  concerned.  It  is  a  coal 
the  flame  of  which  spreads  very  rapidly  and  there  ia 
not  much  smoke.  It  comes  out  of  the  Leicestershire 
district. 

24.317.  Is  it  only  produced  in  Leicestershire? — No, 
not   only    in   Leicestershire.        I   think   it   is   also  in 
Warwickshire,    but  it  does  come   from   certain   well- 
defined  co  for  certain  districts. 

24.318.  Do  all  tho  bakers  of  the  country  send   to 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  for  their  coal? — So 
far  as  London  and  the  South  arc  concerned  I  am  quite 
sure  that   most  of   tho  coal   that   is  used  by   bakers 
comes  from  that  district. 

24.319.  And  you  say  some  bakers  got  gas  coal? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  reason  we  got  so  much  burnt  bread 
in  London. 

24.320.  From    what    district?— When    I    say    "gas 
coal,"  I  mean  gassy  coal. 

24.321.  Gas  coal  jvas  so  scarce  that  it  could  be  sent 
even  to  the  bakers  in  London? — It  was  gas  coal  which 
was  sent  to  bakers  in  London,  and  they  could  not  get 
anything    else.       Gas    coal     pure     and    simple    from 
Durham  and  Northumberland  was  sent  to  London  at 
an  enormous  cost  and  a  loss  to  the  Controller  of  15s. 
a  ton. 

24.322.  Sir   Leo    Chiozza  Money:    These   are   very 
serious  allegations  against  the  gentleman  we  had  here 
before,    Mr.    Davies,    who    is    responsible    for    these 
things,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  we  have  not  had  the 
whole  truth  on  this  matter.    Can 'we  spare  one  minute 
so  that  I  may  put  a  few  questions  to  this  witness  on 
this  interesting  subject? 

Chairman :  Yes,  one  minute. 

24.323.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  May  I  ask  you,  do 
you  not  realise  that  what  you  have  been  describing 
are  quite  abnormal  conditions?     They  are  conditions 
appertaining  to  a  time  of  war  and  what  immediately 
follows,  and  they  have  no  relevance  whatever,  I  think 
you   will   agree  on   consideration,    to   nationalisation 
in  normal  times  of  peace? — No,  I  do  not  agree.     I 
consider  they  have  a  very  great  relevance.     When  I 
understand  now   fully  as  I   do  what  a  State  official 
can  do  in  respect  of  an  industry,  I  do  not  want  any 
more  of  him  than  I  can  possibly  help  in  the  future. 
I  have  had  more  than  I  require. 

24.324.  Do  you  realise  that  we  were  at  war,  that 
coal  was  exceedingly  short,   that  while  it  was  short 
large  quantities  had  to  be  sent  to  France  and  Italy 
to   enable   them    to   continue   in   the   war? — I    know 
those   things,    and   I   know   also  that   in   the  earlier 
stages    of    the    war,    in    1915    and    1916,    both    the 
merchants    and   the   colliery   owners   were   put   upon 
their   honour   to  do  certain   things  without  any   de- 
finite  control,    and   for   12   months   they   carried1  out 
that  which  they  pledged1  themselves  to  without  any 
rise  in  the  price. 

24.325.  Do  you  know  also  that  railways  and  loco- 
motives  had   to  be   exported   from   this   country? — I 
know  that  also. 

24.326.  Do  you  know  that  if  those  measures  of  con- 
trol had  not  been  exercised  and  some  people  had  not 
been  given  coal  to  which  they  had   not  been   accus- 
tomed   in   the  past,    many   would   have   been    without 
any  coal  altogether? — I  know  that,  and  I  know  also 
that  if   it  had   been  left  to  the  distributing   agents 
they  would  have  been  better  supplied. 

24.327.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davies 
as  to  what  has  been  done? — No,  but  as  a  member  of 
the   London   Coal   Committee  I  have  learned  enougk 
to  satisfy  my  own  mind. 
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24.328.  May  I  say  that  you  see  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  several  thousands  of  coal  merchants  who 
are  anxious  to  retain  their  own  business? — I  do  not 
see  it  only  from  that  point  of  view  to-day. 

24.329.  I  thought  you  came  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Coal    Merchants'    Federation    of    Great    Britain?— I 
come  as  a  chairman,  but  I  have  another  personality 
than  that. 

24.330.  I  do  not  know  what  your  clients  would  say 
if  they  heard  you  say  that  their   business  was   un- 
economical?— That  rests  with  them. 

24.331.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  I  suggest  you  are  quite 
wrong   when  you   said  one   man   was  regulating  the 
coal   trade.     As   a  matter  of    fact,    before   the    Coal 


Controller  was  appointed  there  was  a  Joint  Committee 
of  coal  owners  and  miners,  of  which  Sir  Richard  Red- 
mayne  was  Chairman,  conducting  the  coal  trade  of 
the  country  ? — I  was  speaking  of  the  one  man  who  was 
the  prominent  figure  at  that  time,  that  was  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  made  tha 
arrangements  with  us,  and  there  was  not  a  horde 
of  officials  coming  between  us. 

24,332.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  made  that  advice  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Coal  Committee  composed 
of  three  coal  owners,  three  miners  and  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne? — It  was  voluntarily  done  and  not  by  a 
horde  of  officials. 

Chairman :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
evidence". 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mrs.  MABY  ELIZABETH  HART,  Affirmed  and  Examined. 


24,333.  Chairman :  I  am  going,  Mrs.  Hart,  to  read 
your  evidence,  and  when  I  have  finished  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  if  you  want  to  say  anything  more. 

"  Evidence  of  Mrs.  Hart,  56,  Great  George  Street, 

II  njiin,  on  Miners'  Conditions. 
I  am  the  wife  of  a  miner  and  have  lived  all  my  life 
in  a  mining  district.  As  a  social  worker  I  have  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  housing  question,  as  I  recognise 
that  to  have  a  healthy  population  we  must  have  good 
housing  accommodation." 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  to  ask  you 
questions  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  other. 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Hart  says  about  housing: 
"  Housing. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  very  serious  house 
famine  in  Wigan  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee  of  the  Wigan  Corporation  informs  me  that 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  town  of  Wigan  can  only 
be  met  by  the  building  of  at  least  1,000  new  houses,  as 
there  are  at  the  present  time  two  ard  three  families 
living  in  one  house.  After  making  full  enquiries  I 
find  that  the  applications  for  the  proposed  new  houses 
far  exceed  the  number  to  be  built,  although  they 
know  that  the  rents  will  be  practically  double  what 
they  are  now  paying. 

In  regard  to  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  houses, 
the  conveniences  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  number 
of  houses ;  in  many  instances  two  or  three  families 
use  the  same  convenience,  and  as  this  is  usually  a  pail 
it  is  both  unhealthy  and  disagreeable.  There  are  also 
some  houses  where  the  conveniences  are  so  close  to  the 
back  door  that  a  single  step  will  take  you  right  into 
the  convenience,  and  the  stench,  especially  in  the 
summer,  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  '  back-to-back  '  houses 
with  no  water  supply,  no  wash-boilers,  and  from  which 
all  ashes  and  refuse  have  to  be  carried  a  considerable 
distance.  The  rent  received  for  such  houses  is,  owing 
to  this  system,  considerably  greater  than  that  received 
from  an  ordinary  four-roomed  house." 

Now  we  come  to   pithead   baths :  — 

"  Now  regarding  the  pithead  baths,  the  general 
opinion  amongst  the  men  was  that  they  would  much 
prefer  them  to  be  put  into  their  own  homes,  and  they 
had  at  first  a  fear  of  catching  cold  and  a  natural 
disinclination  to  pay  for  their  upkeep,  as  they  con- 
sidered they  paid  enough  for  tools,  oils,  &c.  But 
after  coming  in  contact  with  other  men  who  had  had 
experience  of  pithead  baths,  they  found  that  the 
health  of  the  miners  was  greatly  improved. 

The  women  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  baths, 
both  at  the  pithead  and  in  the  home,  for  the  miner's 
wife  under  present  conditions  is  little  better  than  a 
slave.  Imagine  a  house  with  one  living  room  which 
serves  as  a  kitchen  for  cooking  and  as  dining  room. 
A  family  of  from  two  to  six  sons,  along  with  the 
father,  come  home  from  work.  After  they  have  had 
their  meal,  they  take  off  their  pit  clothes  and  wash. 
There  are  no  facilities  such  as  hot  water  laid  on.  The 
usual  procedure  is  a  small  pan  heated  on  the  fire; 
each  has1  to  wash  in  his  turn  and  sometimes  before 
the  water  is  ready,  some  of  them  have  gone  to  sleep 
they  are  so  tired.  Now  could  thev  heye  had  a  bath 


before  their  meal  they  would  have  been  refreshed  and 
able  to  enjoy  a  walk  afterwards. 

The  shifts  are  so  uncertain  that  the  housewife  has 
to  be  up  early  and  late." 

I  have  read  that  now.  Do  you  want  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  whac  I  have  read? — In  the  first  place 
I  want  to  qualify  this  first  statement,  because,  having 
read  some  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the 
witnesses  at  this  Coal  Commission,  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  miners'  wives  acquiesce  in  the  bad 
housing  conditions  because  they  have  a  low  rental 
and  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  more  rent  for  the 
houses.  That  is  not  the  ease.  The  women  cannot 
help  themselves,  because  there  are  no  houses;  and 
I  put  this  in  simply  to  show  that  the  women  are  fully 
prepared,  and  the  men  too,  to  pay  more  rent  if  they 
can  get  a  house ;  because  the  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  who  by  the  way  is  a  miner,  told  me. 
himself  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  any  of 
these  families  being  supplied  with  houses  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  rentals  would  be  a  lot  more  than 
they  are  at  present  paying — in  fact,  very  nearly 
double.  I  should  say,  too,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Insurance  Committee  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Wigan  I  have  had  some  experience  of  dealing  with 
consumptive  cases,  and  we  find  that  after  we  hav* 
sent  these  cases  away  to  sanatoria  and  they  come  back 
improved  in  condition,  when  they  have  been  at  home 
a  short  time  they  invariably  go  back  to  the  same 
condition,  because  owing  to  the  housing  conditions 
and  their  not  being  able  to  provide  rooms  for  the 
different  cases  they  have  all  to  sleep  sometimes  in  one 
room,  and  the  condition  of  improvement  has  not  been 
maintained.  I  must  say  I  do  not  want  to  creatp 
a  wrong  impression :  most  of  the  houses  in  Wigan — I 
am  only  speaking  about  the  local  conditions  of  Wigan 
and  the  Urban  District — the  majority  of  the  houses 
are  not  owned  by  the  colliery  companies ;  they 
are  owned  by  private  landlords.  There  are  very 
few  houses  in  Wigan  that  are  owned  by  the 
colliery  companies.  In  the  urban  districts  there  are 
a  few,  but  the  houses  are  largely  owned  by  private 
landlords,  so  1  do  not  want  to  create  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. With  regard  to  the  insanitary  houses,  in  some 
instances  I  have  spoken  to  the  women,  and  in  fact 
I  know  them  myself  because  they  are  close  to  where  I 
live.  The  houses  are  back  to  back  houses,  and  it 
entails  a  very  great  strain  on  the  women,  because  they 
have  no  washing  boilers  and  they  have  to  carry  heavy 
pans,  and  that  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
internal  complaints  of  women — through  the  wives 
having  to  carry  these  heavy  pans.  And  then  there 
is  the  drying  of  the  clothes  in  the  houses.  The 
houses  are  provided  with  lines :  they  wind  the  lines 
up  and  down,  and  in  winter  time  they  have  to  dry 
all  the  clothes  in  the  house.  The  steam  comes  from 
them ;  there  is  no  sitting  room  attached ;  there  is 
only  one  sleeping  room  up  and  just  one  living  room 
down.  Besides  that  they  have  to  carry  all  the  refuse. 
Perhaps  I  might  just  describe  the  place.  The  street 
in  which  I  live — not  the  house  in  which  I  live — 
but  the  street  in  which  I  live  is  a  long  row  of 
houses  on  both  sides;  and  I  should  say  that  there 
would  be  about  40  or  50  houses  on  one  side  and  40 
or  50  on  the  other.  Therr  is  a  small  entrance  be- 
tween the  houses  within  short  distances,  say,  of  10 
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-   houst's    .sometimes    two  in     tlirci).     It  jUBt  de- 

j. i'ii. I.  .   i   \\lio  owns  the  houses.     '1  ho  women  liuvo  to 

iK.'    \\Jinl.'  <it    the   refuse  down   this  street,  up 

MI<|    li[>   it   nun   ;m   II|HTI    |>l;n  i-,   a   iliiHi 

hole.        Tllr\      llil     plltVldn      tl|l>s     MMIIi'lniles      III     |H|I 

in,  hut  usually  it  U  IIJ.JM'.I  in;  and  if  a  door 
happens  to  get  pulled  off  or  damaged  in  any  way  the 
ihisl,  tli<'.s  alH>ut  in  the  dry  weather,  and  of  course, 
that  is  prejudicial  to  good  health.  With  regard  to 
Mi.'  pithed  baths,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the 
iiH'ii  theiiiseUes  are  very  enthusiastic  about  pithead 
baths,  especially  the  elder  miners;  but  the  younger 
ii, ni  .'i  in  to  think  that  they  would  like  these  pit- 
I.'.M I  baths.  The  reason  tho  older  men  give  me  is 
this,  that  they  havo  a  fear  of  catching  cold,  and  they 
think  tli.it  they  should  not  be.  asked  to  pay  lor  their 
ii|ik>'i'p  IXXXUIBO  thc\  cone  oVr  I  he\  pay  enough  for 
tools  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  There  is  a  place  called 
Fletchers  &  Burroughs;  most  of  the  miners  in  our 
district  do  not  walk  to  the  towns;  they  go  by  car — 
as  far  ts  5  or  G  miles— and  they  come  in  con- 
uitli  tin  miners  at  that  place  who  have  used 
these  pithoad  baths,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
tli.  \  would  rather  have  them  than  be  without  them. 
Having  onco  used  them,  of  course,  they  know  the 
value,  of  them,  and  they  think  that  these  baths  would 
greatly  improve  their  health.  Now  the  women  nre 
Miiunimously  in  favour  of  pithead  baths,  because  they 
/•rcogniso  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  dirt  out  of 
their  houses.  When  a  woman  has  to  have  a  lot  of 
men  coming  home  and  she  has  no  facilities 
whatever  in  tho  shape  of  water  or  anything  like 
that  laid  on,  and  the  children  are  playing  m  and  out 
of  the  house  while  the  men  are  coming  in,  (who  are 
not  always  in  the  host  of  temper,  owing  to  the  sur- 
roundings), they  feel  that  if  they  could  have  all  this 
dust  and  dirt  left  at  the  pithead  it  would  sfve  them 
a  lot  of  work,  and  there  would  be  a  lot  more  ccnifort 
in  their  homo  life.  But  there  is  one  point,  and  that 
is  this:  I  have  read  that  it  has  been  said  in  this 
place  that  these  women  are  not  so  clean  in  their 
habits,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  read  that — I  think 
it  was  last  weok.  One  of  the  most  prominent  ques- 
tions that  was  asked  me  when  we  have  had  chats 
about  this,  was  this:  they  have  said,  "  Well,  Mrs. 
Hart,  what  would  happen  to  the  men's  clothes  if  it 
happened  to  be  raining,  and  what  wouli  happen  to 
the  washing  of  the  pit  clothes?  "  Because  the  men's 
wives  wash  what  they  call  their  pit  drawers  every 
night ;  and  they  want  to  know  what  would  happen 
if  these  pit  drawers  and  things  could  not  get  washed. 
Of  course  we  are  expecting  that  if  pithead  baths  are 
set  up  somebody  will  be  in  charge  and  that  they 
will  wash  these  pit  clothes  and  dry  them  too,  so 
that  it  will  not  affect  the  men's  health  in  any  way. 
Tlion  again  the  shifts  are  very  uncertain,  and  that 
luis  a  lot  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  women. 

24,334.  Chairman:  Tell  me  about  what  effect  that 
has.  You  say  the  shifts  are  very  uncertain.  What 
is  the  result  of  the  shifts  being  uncertain?  Do  they 
come,  home  at  all  different  times? — It  has  an  effect 
on  the  women's  health.  Suppose  a  woman  has 
to  be  up  in  the  morning — I  know  women  who  have 
to  be  up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  family 
perhaps  may  be  going  out  at  different  times.  Different 
collieries  start  at  different  times.  Some  start  at 
6,  some  start  at  7.  The  woman  has  to  stay  up  the 
whole  of  the  time,  because  she  cannot  go  back  to 
bed ;  and  she  may  have  daughters  who  may  be  working 
in  the  mills,  and  she  has  to  stay  up  to  see  them  out. 
She  has  to  stay  up  at  night  to  see  them  all  to 
bed.  Probably  she  may  have  some  who  are  in  the 
afternoon  shifts  who  are  coming  in  about  11  to 
12  at  night,  and  she  has  to  Stay  up  to  get  their 
meals  ready  and  see  to  them.  As  a  rule,  it  all  devolves 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  woman.  So  that  I  think  the 
gentlemen  who  have  given  the  evidence  before  this 
Commission  that  Lancashire  women,  the  wives  of 
miners  generally,  are  not  clean  in  their  habits  and 
also  are  not  good  cooks  should  also  bear  that  circum- 
stance in  mind. 

Cliiiii-iiiini  :  We  are  MTV  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
1  am  going  to  ask  two  gentlemen  who  come  from  the 
north  of  Kngland  to  ask  ynu  some  questions.  The 
first  gentleman.  Mr.  Herbert  Sinith,  if  the  President 
of  tin;  Yorkshire  .\l  nei  ~'  ASM>, -i;it  on  ;  and  !>t't"r  that 


Mr.  Cooper,  who  coined 

<>t    i  ho  owner  B. 
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L'l,:a-,.  M,  llrrbrrt  Smith:  I  have  been  looking 
at  your  precis,  and  I  think  wo  had  bettor  clour  u, 
this  question  of  time*.  You  have  ipokcp  of  the  hu»- 
li.inil  and  throe  or  four  BOM  going  out  to  workP  —  Yet. 

•Jl.:;.'li;.  Tho  husband,  as  a  rule,  goes  down  to  the 
colliery  at  0  in  the  morning?  Yes. 

•J!,:M7.  That  moans  that  you  have  to  get  up  at  4 
or  half  past  4?—  Yea. 

-l,:«8.  Then  ho  would  come  back  between  2  and 
3?—  Yes. 

24.339.  You  havo   a  son   going  out  at  one   o'clock 
to  work?—  Yes. 

24.340.  And  he  will  get  home  between  11  and  half 
past  11?—  Yes. 

24.341.  You    have   a   son   going  out   at    10   o'clock 
on  tho  last  shift?—  Yes. 

24.342.  He  will  get  back  between  6  and  half  past 
6    in  the    morning?  —  Yes,    something    like    that. 

24.343.  Then   you   have  your   family   to  get  ready 
for   school?  —  Excuse   me,   1  am   not   referring   to  my 
family  :    I   am   referring  to  the  general  case. 

24.344.  I  am  talking  generally  now.     That  is  what 
happens,    is   it  not?—  Yes,   that  is  what  happens. 

24.345.  So    that    a    woman     is    busy    drying    pit 
clothes  for  one  lot  to  go  out  to  work,   then   drying 
again,    and    the    dirty   clothes    are  coming    in    after 
she  has  cleaned  her  house  up?—  Yes. 

24.346.  It  means   that  she  will   have  to  clean   her 
house  up   about  four  times  a   day?  —  Yes. 

24,3^7.  Is  it  your  experience,  as  a  pitman's  wife, 
that  she  is  not  a  cleanly  woman  and  as  careful  as  any 
other  woman?—  I  may  tell  you  this:  my  work  is,  I 
collect  contributions  for  the  Wigan  and  District 
Weavers'  Association,  and  it  takes  me  about  into  a 
good  many  houses.  My  experience  of  the  miner's 
wife  is  that,  in  fact,  I  sometimes  wonder  how  they 
keep  their  houses  in  the  condition  that  they  are  in. 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  houses  I  go  into,  the 
living  rooms  are  splendid,  and  the  furniture  you  can 
•  see  your  face  in  it,  it  is  so  clean  and  polished 
up  ;  so  I  do  not  think  that  dirt  is  a  general  thing 
amongst  miners'  wives.  I  think  miners'  wives 
are  clean,  and  I  think,  seeing  that  the  facilities  that 
they  have  are  so  small,  it  entails,  as  I  say,  a  great 
amount  of  work,  and  she  is  little  better  under  the 
present  conditions  than  a  slave,  because  she  has  to 
be  nurse,  housekeeper,  shop-errand  girl  and  every- 
thing :  she  has  nobody  to  look  after  things  for  her, 
she  has  to  do  everything  on  her  own. 

24.348.  You  can  quite  appreciate  that  these  gentle- 
men   who   talked    about   miners'    wives   being   untidy 
and  poor  cooks  —  that  their  wives  have  somebody  else 
to  cook  for  them,  so  you  need  not  put  too  much  stress 
on  that,  because  if  a  miner's  wife  had  a  housemaid 
and  a  cook  and  two  or  three  servants,  she  would  be 
tidy  all  the  time?  —  She  would.     If  she  had  no  dir. 
coming  in,   and   no  dirty  pit  clothes  coming  in,   she 
could  keep  her  house  clean  and  it  would  entail  very 
little  trouble. 

24.349.  Would  you  admit  that  housing  is  a  national 
obligation?  —  Yes,  I  do.    I  think  that  the  reason  of  all 
this   is   that   it   is   profiteering   in   houses,    I   call   it. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  know  how  many  houses 
to  the  acre  there  are,  but  I  know  they  have  as  many 
as  they  can  get,  and  if  they  could  have  put  any  more 
on,  they  would  have  done  so;  I  think  it  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  people  own  property  for  income  :    it  is 
their  income,  you  see,   because  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact,   in    my    work,   with  people    who    have    owned 
property.     I  was  on  a  committee  that  had  to  do  with 
consumptives.     They  send  us  round  to  people  to  give 
them   advice.     Tho   doctor   gave   us  the   advice,    and 
told  us  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  case  of 
consumption.     I   have  gone   round   to  houses,   and   I 
have  one  special  instance  in  my  mind  where  a  woman 
had  her  two  children  and  her  husband  suffering  from 
consumption.     When    I   went   in,   she  showed  me  one 
place   on   one   side   of   the  wall    that   was   practically 
down,   the  plaster  was  off   and   there  WBS  no  pa|x-r, 
and  then  she  had  to  prop  up  one  side  of  the  staircase. 
It   was  one   of   those    old-fashioned    staircases,    those 
open   staircase-:     it    is  like   lattice  work   at  one   side. 
She  had  to  prop  UP  this  r'de  of  the  staircase,  and  she 
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said  it  was  a  danger.  When  the  members  of  the 
Committee  were  told  about  it  and  she  said  the 
housing  condition  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  they  would 
never  even  open  their  lips,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  rightly  or  wrongly— I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  it  is  wrong,  in  a  way,  because  we  know  that  the 
existing  conditions  breed  this  sort  of  thing— but  1 
think  it  is  owing  to  people  having  to  have  their  in- 
comes from  house  property.  I  think  it  is  a  national 
problem,  and  that  the  State  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  housing  question,  because  they  say 
the  children  are  the  assets  of  the  nation,  and  how  is 
it  possible  for  children  to  grow  up  healthy  if  they 
have  to  live  under  such  conditions?  It  is  an  absolute 
impossibility. 

24.350.  Our  complaint   is  not  particularly   against 
colliery  owners,  but  colliery     owners    owning    these 
slums.      With    regard   to   housing,    it  is   a    national 
obligation  ? — Yes. 

24.351.  Have     you     ever,    as   a   miner's     wife,     ex- 
perienced cases  of  people  being  evicted   in  the  case 
of  a  strike  or  lock-out?— I  must  say  again  that  there 
are  very  few  colliery-owned  houses  in  Wigan,  but  I 
have  heard   about  people  being  evicted. 

24.352.  You  have  not  experienced  it?— No,  I  have 
no  experience  of  that  matter. 

24.353.  You  say  you  would  rather  be  free  from  that 
obligation.     We  do  not  want  to  make  housing  a  con- 
dition of  employment? — No.   I  know  in  some  districts, 
if    there     is     a     man    working    at   the    colliery,    and 
especially    an    official — I    must    say   I    have  not    had 
experience  of   miners   being  evicted — but   when   they 
wanted  a  house  for  an  official,  sometimes   they  have 
given  people  notice  to  quit. 

24.354.  You   have  heard   of  cases  of   miners   being 
evicted  at  Cadeby,  Hemsworth  and  Fryston  in  York- 
shire?  Yes;   I   lived   in   the   North   of  England,    in 

the  County  of  Durham,   at  a  village  called  Birtley, 
and  the  miners  have  told  me  there,  when  they  have 
come   out  on  strike — the  colliery  owners  owned    the 
property,   or   a   good   portion   of   it — they    have    told 
me    that    they    had    evicted    the    miners   once    when  • 
they   came  out  on  strike,   and  they  had  to  sleep   in 
the  fields. 

24.355.  Mr.   E.    W.    Cooper:    How    long    ago    was 
that? — It  is  a  long  time  since. 

24.356.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    I  do  not  want -to  go 
back  a  long  time;  I  want  to  talk  about  1918? — I  must 
say    that    during   the    period    I    lived    up   there   the 
housing   conditions  were  awful. 

24.357.  Mr.   P.  W.   Cooper:    Was  that  at  Birtley? 
— Yes.     In    fact,   that   was   the  one    reason    why   we 
left  it,  because  they  expected  three  or  four  families 
to  live  in  one  house,  and  we  had  never  been  used  to 
that,   so  we  came  back  to  Lancashire  again. 

24.358.  How    many   years    ago    would    that    be? — 
About  18. 

24.359.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith :     Have    you    seen   the 
medical   officer's  report  from   Wigan   with   regard  to 
housing? — I   have  seen  it,   but   I   could  not  tell  you 
from  memory  what  it  is. 

24.360.  Talking  about  paying  good   rente,  if  I  tell 
you  that  a  medical  officer  of  the  West  Riding  said 
it  would   pay    West    Riding    practically  to    pay    half 
the  rent,  because  they  paid  indirectly  more  in  curing 
tuberculosis    and  other    cases   of    sickness    which   the 
County  Council  were  compelled  to  do — it  would  be  a 
saving  to  pay  half  the  rent  to  house  people  properly, 
would    you    agree   with    that? — Yes,    the   doctors    do 
realise   that.     At  the  last  insurance  meeting   that   I 
attended,   one   doctor   said    that   it   was    a   waste  of 
money,  because  the  conditions  were  so  bad  that  the 
people  had  to    go   back  to ;    he   said    it  was  an    im- 
possibility  to   do    anything,   only   to    keep    repeating 
the  case  time  and  again ;  he  said  if  the  money  that 
was  spent  in  relieving  these  cases  was  spent  in  pre- 
venting  the   disease,  it  would   be  a  lot   better.     The 
people   generally   cannot  help    themselves.     They   are 
paying  more  rent  even  now  than  what  they  used  to 
do  for  the  same  house  that  they  live  in. 

24.361.  But  is  this  state  of  things  existing  now  in 
Wigan,   that  they  have  to  use  pails? — Yes. 

24.362.  In   Wigan? — Yes,    in  Wigan,  in   the   street 
where  1   live. 

24.363.  It   is  generally  said   by   a   friend   of   ours 
that  what  Lancashire  says   to-day  England  will   say 


to-morrow.  I  was  wondering  whether  that  would  be 
so  in  this  case? — In  the  house  where  I  live,  we  have 
the  water  carriage  system,  but  the  majority  of  the 
houses  have  the  old  pail  system. 

24.364.  Coming    now   to    the    question   of    baths  do 
you   find   that    the  difficulty  with  the   older   men   is 
that    there   is    no    sufficient   privacy  with    regard   to 
baths? — Yes,  that  is  one  thing:    for  instance,  I  was 
talking  to  a  miner  last'  week  and  he  said,  "  I  would 
have  no  objection :    I  realise  it  would  be  a  lot  better 
both    for   my   wife   and    for  my   own   life,    but,"    he 
said,   "I    do   not   like  one   thing:    I   think    it  would 
be   the  means   of  carrying   disease."     He  was   under 
the  impression  that  a  lot  of  men  would  all  have  to 
go  in  one  bath.      I  told  him  that  would   not  be   the 
right  thing,  because  I  was  thinking  that  they  would 
have,  separate  baths  for  every  person,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  required  to  go  into  the  same  bath. 

24.365.  It  was  not  intended  that  two  or  three  men 
were   going   to  bath   in  one   lot   of    water? — No,    he 
meant    to    say    that    the    baths    should    be    cleansed. 
When  a  person  had  used  a  bath,  naturally  he  would 
leave  a  scum  of  dirt  round  the  bath,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  these  baths  would  be  cleansed  before 
another   man  was   expected   to  go   in. 

24.366.  I  may  say  that  my  experience  is  that  they 
have  been    fairly   well    cleansed.     Then   it   has    been 
the  case,  has  it  not,  that  the  man  gets  his  bath,  then 
changes  his  clothes,  and  has  to  carry  his  wet  clothes 
home  with  him? — Yes. 

24.367.  My  point  is  that  they  should  be  left  at  the 
colliery  and  dried,  as  is  done  in  Germany? — That  is 
the  point. 

24.368.  Do    you    think    there    would    be    as    much 
opposition    then  if  that   were  done? — No,  I    pointed 
out  at  first  that  that  is  what  the  women  think  about 
it.     They    say   that   these    men  who   are    using  baths 
have  to  carry  their  clothes  home,   and  they  did  not 
think  it  would  be  wise,   because   it  would   affect  the 
men's   health    just  the  same  as    if  the   clothes  were 
wet  and  they  have  to  carry  them  with  them. 

24.369.  When  a  man  has  to   ride  in   a  tramcar,  he 
might  as  well  have  his  clothes  on  as  over  his  arm?- 
Yes.      There   is   a   lot   of   dissatisfaction   about   that 
because,  as  a  rule,  men  have  to  ride  in  the  same  cars. 
In  our  district  they  do  not  put  special  cars  on  for 
workmen :    they  can  ride  in  any  car,   and  the  conse- 
quence is,  if  people  get  in  and  the  men  have  to  sit 
beside  them   they  feel   it:    they  move  up,  as   a  rule, 
and  it  is   only  natural,  because   the   pit   dust   spoils 
one's  clothes. 

24.370.  So  that    most   of   the   opposition    that    you 
have  heard  of  is  derived  from  a  false  impression  of 
what  is   intended  by  the  baths?— Yes.     The   general 
opinion    amongst    the   younger    men    is    that    it   will 
be  of  value  and  a   great   boon   to   their  health,  and 
also  a  boon  to  their  wives. 

24.371.  Are   you   satisfied  that  if   this   was   clearly 
explained    to  "the    men,    that    they    would    have    a 
separate  bath,  and  that  the  bath  would   be  properly 
cleaned  out  and  their  clothes  left  at  the  pit  to  dry  and 
to  have  all  little  menflings  done  to  them — that  would 
remove  the  opposition  ? — Yes :    I   think,  if   there  was 
a   ballot   of  the  men    taken  now,    that   the  majority 
would  be  in  favouV    I  think  there  is  a  distinct  revolu- 
tion in  the  feelings  of  the  men. 

24.372.  Do   you   know,    as   a  miner's   wife,   that  it 
should   remove    a  lot   of  the  disease    away   from    the 
home  if  the  pit  clothes  were  kept   at  the  pit? — Yes. 
It   is   evident   if   the  miner's   wife  has  to   dry  a   lot 
of  clothes  in  the  house,  and  the  steam  is  rising  up, 
it  is  bound  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  people  and 
the  children  in  the  house. 

24.373.  Then  if   it  was  so   arranged  that  he  could 
get  home  at  the  time  when  the  children  leave  school, 
you  could  all  sit   down  together   to  a   meal    instead 
of    having    to   cook   two  or    three   dinners? — Yes. 

24.374.  Mr.    JR.    W.    Cooper:    With    regard    to    the 
question  of  the  baths  at  the  pit,   do  the  colliers   at 
Wigan  work  at  places  a  few  miles  away  from  Wigan? 
-Yes. 

24.375.  Which  would  you  prefer :    to  have  baths  at 
the  pit  or  a  proper  bath-room   with   a  bath   in   each 
house?— I  should  prefer  the  pithead  bath,  because  it 
would  keep  the  dirty  clothes  and  dirt  away  from  our 
homes,    of    course.        That   is   the    woman's   opinion. 
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Tin.  women,  nl  course,  value  tho  bath  in  tho  home, 
-o  tlioy  realise  thai  tho  whole  of  tln>  member* 
of  the  family  could  use  the  hath,  lint,  al  the  vim.-  time 
they  think  that  there  ought,  to  ho  baths  at  the  pit- 
head I.-  remi  ••'•  I  his  iliil  from  their  homes,  ami  cause 
them  to  h.iv  e  less  work. 

•Jl.:(7t;  So  that  whui  you  would  like  to  sec  would  ho 
A  pithead  bath  and  also  a  decent,  bath-room  in  each 
house?-  Yes,  that  is  what  I  think  should  ho. 

'Jl..'t77.  I  have  never  heen  to  Wigan,  and  I  know 
not  hi  n<;  alxmt  it,  but  I  understand  you  live  in  a  street 
called  Great  George  Street?— Yes. 

iM,.'!7S.  I  leather  from  what  you  havo  said  that  your 
house  does  not  belong  to  a  colliery  owner? — No,  it 
belongs  to  a  private  landlord. 

79.  l>o  your  neighbour*  work  in  coal  mines,  or 
arc  they  engaged  in  other  occupations?— Tho  majority 
work  in  coal  mines. 

21.380.  The  majority  of  those  living  in  that  street? 

V 

°1,.'W1.  Who  are  the  owners  of  the  houses  in  that 
street? — I  could  not  toll  you  who  tho  owners  are;  I 
could  tell  you  who  the  agents  are.  • 

"1.382.   Are  they  private  people? — Yes. 

24,383.  Do  thev  lire  in  Wigan  or  not?— No,  they 
do  not  live  in  Wigan ;  some  of  them  live  towards 
Southport.  It  is  not  likely  they  would  live  in  Wigan, 
is  it? 

2 1. .'584.  I  gather  from  what  you  tell  me  that  Wigan 
is  not  a  health  resort? — No,  it  is  not,  I  can  assure 
you.  In  the  majority  of  the  houses  we  du  not  see 
the  landlord;  we  do  not  know  who  the  landlords  a*re. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  they  are  simply  agents. 

24,385.  Are  they  somewhat  old  houses? — Yes,  I 
should  say  they  are  about  30  or  40  years  old,  or  more 
that  that.  The  house  in  which  I  live  is  over  40 
years  old,  but  I  should  say  this,  that  the  landlord 
who  owns  the  house  that  I  live  in  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  He  has  tried,  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power,  all  he  can  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 


houses,  but  he  only  own*  n  mnnll  number,   four;  and 
In- doe.s  live  in  tho  t<.wn  of  Wignn. 

lM,.'ls''i.    V.iii    mentioned    the    Mousing   <  '..iiimiit'  • 
tho   \Yigan   Cni'|ior.itioii.      I   did    not    ipnte  i  at<  h   what 
you   said,    hut    I    thought  you   miirl   that,  n  minor  WM 
the  chairman?—  Yc»,  he  is  the  chairman  of   iho  Cor- 

1011. 

•JI.:W7.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  thin  Homing 
Committee  has  been  in  existence? — It  wan  in  exis- 
tence before  tho  war,  but  it  him  been  in  abeyance 
owing  to  not  being  able  to  get  support. 

-I,. '588.  I  suppose  owing  to  the  war  they  did  little 
or  nothing? — They  did  nothing. 

2 1,. '589.  I  presume  the  object  of  this  Housing  Com- 
mittee is  to  see  to  the  improvement  of  tho  housing 
conditions  in  Wigan? — Yes,  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  told  me  last  week  that  they  have 
chosen  sites  to  erect  houses,  but  he  said  there  were 
more  applicants  for  these  houses  than  they  could  pro- 
vide for,  and  they  have  not  started  yot :  he  could 
not  say  exactly  when  they  could  start,  because,  owing 
to  materials  being  hard  to  get  and  tho  price  of  thing* 
generally  being  high,  he  said  it  was  held  in  abeyance. 

24.390.  As  we  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any 
building  at  present? — I  think  tho  housing  schemes  are 
all  in  the  air  yet.     I  do  not  think  they  seem  to  be 
realised.     There  is  not  much  reliance  about  them  at 
present ;  I  think  it  is  all  talk. 

24.391.  Apparently   in    Wigan,   as   in  other  places, 
there  is  a  very  great  need  for  what  I  may  call  housing 
reform? — Yes,  there   is  a  very  great  need  of  house* 
and  also  improvement  of  the  existing  houses. 

24.392.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  if  the  Housing 
Committee  of  the  Wigan  Corporation  does  not  do  its 
duty,    there   ought   to   be   some  power  brought    into 
existence  to  compel  it  to  do  its  duty? — The   women 
are  taking  up  this  matter,  I  may  say,  and  they  are 
going  to  try  to  make  them  do  it.     They  have  put  up 
with  these  conditions  long  enough. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
having  come  here  to  assist  us. 


(The   Witness  withdrew.) 


Mrs.  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


24,393.  Chairman :  I  will  read  this  precis  of  evi- 
dence on  miners'  conditions  by  Mrs.  Andrews,  of 
Ru&kin  House,  Stanley  Road,  Gelli,  Ton  Pentre, 
Rhondda : 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  a  miner,  and  many  of  my  people 
are  engaged  in  the  mining  industry.  I  have  lived  all 
my  life  in  the  mining  areas,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Co-operative  Guild,  and  of  the  Labour 
Party,  have  had  many  opportunities  of  discussing  the 
conditions  with  other  women. 

Housing. 

Women  acquiesce  in  bad  housing  in  Wales  because 
they  havo  no  alternative,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances due  to  the  extreme  shortage  of  houses,  a 
shortage  which  was  very  acute  in  industrial  areas  long 
before  the  war.  The  statement  made  that  women 
acquiesce  in  bad  housing  because  they  like  low  rent 
I  strongly  resent  on  behalf  of  the  women,  as  they 
have  had  to  pay  a  very  big  increase  in  rent  this  last 
ten  years  for  the  same  houses  and  conditions.  I  quote 
Rhondda,  for  example,  being  one  of  the  largest  min- 
ing areas  in  Wales. 

Population  :    165,051.     (1918  estimate.) 

Number  of  inhabited  houses:  28,384. 

Number  of  miners:   44,460  (estimate). 

The  estimated  need  for  houses  at  present  is  1,500 

to  2,000. 

Houses  that  have  been  condemned  before  the  war 
(not  fit  for  human  habitation)  are  still  occupied  owing 
to  the  shortage,  and  most  of  them  occupied  by  large 
families.  Tho  reason  is  that  most  landlords  will  not 
rent  their  best  houses  to  people  who  have  large 
families.  The  overcrowding  of  these  cellar  dwellings 
are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  high  infantile 
death-rate  of  103  per  1,000. 

Pithead  Baf7w.—  This  reform  like  all  other  reforms 
at  first  met  with  opposition  owing  to  the  fact  thai  it 


would  bring  a  change  in  customs,  and  naturally  would 
meet  with  prejudice.  But  a  revolution  in  ideas 
among  the  miners  and  their ,  wives  has  taken  place 
since  then.  This  question  has  been  discussed  at 
public  meetings  all  over  South  Wales  during  the  last 
18  months,  and  especially  this  last  five  months  it  has 
become  the  question  of  the  day.  It  was  the  women 
of  the  Rhondda  who  renewed  this  agitation  by  asking 
the  Executive  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federa- 
tion to  urge  the  lodges  to  take  the  matter  up,  and 
correspondence  took  place  in  the  South  Wales  daily 
papers  which  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  miners' 
wives  all  over  the  coalfields.  Conferences  are  to  be 
held  at  various  centres  to  press  forward  the  cam- 
paign. I  have  addressed  25  meetings  since  March 
in  mining  areas  in  South  Wales,  where  this  question 
of  pithead  baths  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  both 
men  and  women  have  realised  what  it  means  to  them 
in  raising  the  standard  of  life  all  round,  individually, 
in  the  home  life,  and  in  municipal  life.  Unsightly 
workmen's  trains  and  cars  would  be  done  away  with, 
and  the  miners  could  then  travel  in  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  Pithead  baths  would  reduce  the  physical 
strain  on  the  mother  caused  through  lifting  heavy 
tubs  and  boilers.  A  midwife  of  23  years'  experience 
in  the  same  district  in  the  Rhondda  stated  to  me  that 
the  majority  of  cases  she  has  had  of  premature  births 
and  extreme  female  ailments  are  due  to  the  physical 
strain  of  lifting  heavy  tubs  and  boilers  in  their 
homes  which  they  had  to  do  under  tho  present  housing 
conditions. 

I  have  been  organising  among  the  miners'  wives 
for  five  years,  and  have  during  that  period  been  in 
touch  with  thousands  of  miners'  wives  in  South  Wales, 
and  at  various  meetings  and  conferences  the  women 
have  very  strongly  expressed  their  d«siro  for  better 
conditions,  and  they  havo  realised  that  pithead  baths 
along  with  better  houses  would  bring  those  desirable 
conditions  about. 
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Various  statements  have  been  made  at  this  Com- 
mission regarding  the  miners'  wives  of  Wales.  They 
are  most  indignant  over  these  statements,  and  resent 
them  strongly.  On  behalf  of  the  miners'  wives  of 
South  Wales  I  most  emphatically  repudiate  the  state- 
ments that  the  women  of  South  Wales  are  against 
pithead  baths,  and  that  they  acquiesce  in  bad 
nousing." 

(To  the  Witness.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  any- 
thing else  that  you  wish  to  say  to  us  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  read? — I  have  a  few  more  statements 
which  I  should  like  to  add  to  sny  evidence,  but  before 

I  make    those   statements   I    should    like   to   remove 
one    little    technical    error    from    my    evidence.      At 
the   beginning    my    precis    says':      "  I    am   the    wife 
of  a  miner,"  and  it  ought  to  read  "  I  am  the  wife 
of    an   ex-miner."      My    husband    has   been    in    the 
Army  three  years,  and  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  joining  the  Army  he  had  to  give  up  mining  owing 
to  ill-health.     I  want  to  rectify  that  to  make  it  quite 
clear.       But  I  am  a  daughter  of  a  miner  and  on     Df 

II  children   and  have  lived  my  whole  life   amongst 
miners. 

24.394.  Thank    you.      Have    you    anything   else  to 
add? — I    have    also   been   acting    in    connection    with 
the    Labour    Party    and    the    Women's    Co-operative 
Guild.     I    have   served   three   years   on    the  District 
Committee  of  the  South  Wales  Co-operative  Women's 
Guild.      I    have    also  been    a    member   of    the    War 
Pensions  Committee,   and  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
in  regard  to  social  work.     Therefore  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  very   poorest   working-class   women 
in  South  Wales.    They  have  expressed  to  me,  however 
poor    they    are,    their    desire   for   better    conditions, 
but  they  have  had  to  acquiesce  in   the  poor  houses 
they  live  in  owing  to  the  shortage,  as  I  have  stated 
in    my  evidence.      I    was    glad    to   hear    Mrs1.    Hart 
state    what    she    did    about   women    taking    up    the 
housing  question.     The  women   in  Wales   are  taking 
it    up.      Deputations    have    attended    some    of    our 
Councils,    urging    the   Councils    to   appoint   Housing 
Committees  and  get  representatives  of  working  women 
on  those  committees.     These  were  deputations  organ- 
ised by  the  miners'  wives  in  South  Wales.     I  should 
also  like  to  say  that  a   number  of  the  miners'   wives 
in   South  Wales   strongly  resent   the   fact  that   they 
have   to    live    in   houses    so    close    to    the    pitheads. 
May  I   take  the  Rhondda,   for  instance?     I   do  not 
know    whether    any    of    you     gentlemen    know    the 
Rhondda. 

24.395.  Yes;    one    does,    anyhow? — If   you    pay    a 
visit  to  the  Rhondda,  you  will  see  what  kind  of   a 
place    it   is.       All   these    industries   have   ruined    all 
its   beauties  and   stripped    the  trees  and   made   it   a 
drab,   sordid  place   for   the  workers  of   the  Rhondda 
who  spend  their  lives  in   it.     The  houses  are  built 
practically  within  a  few  yards  of  the  pit  tops.     The 
result   is   that  the  women   who   live   in    those  houses 
before    they   can   think   of  washing    clothes   have    to 
gn  ent  to  find  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,   be- 
cause   if    it  blows   in    a    certain   way,    it   is  no    use 
hanging  out  the  clothes,   because  the  dust  from   the 
pit  would  be  cast  on  the  clothes.    This  is  not  parochial 
evidence  I  am  going  to  give,  bi.b  I  have  had  expe- 
rience in  South  Wales  and  have  been  a  great  deal  in 
the  mining  areas.     I  happened  to  be  in  Seven  Sisters 
a  few  %-eeks  ago.     Seven  Sisters  is  practically  a  new 
industrial   area,   and  there  are  rows  of  houses  buiit 
within   a   few   yards  of   the   pit.      There  is   just  the 
width  of  the  road  between  the  houses  and  the  trucks 
carrying  the  coal.     It  means  that  the  women   there 
have  not  only  to  contend  with  all  the  dirt,  but  have 
also  the  anxiety  of   their  little   ones  being   run  over 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  because  there  is  no  fencm" 
whatever  between  the  trucks  and  the  houses.     In  this 
area  also  there  are  a  lot  of  miners'  huts  which  were 
put   up  temporarily,   but   like   a   good   many   miners' 
huts  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  have  come 
to  stay  owing  to  the  shortage  of  houses.     I  strongly 
-esent  the  statement  that  the  women  of  South  Wale's 
acquiesce   in    bad    houses,   and    I    say    that  owing    to 
my  varied  experience  all  through   South   Wales.     As 
regards   pithead  baths,  this   question   is   the  question 
of   the   day   in  the    South   Wales   coalfield,    not   only 
amongst  women  but   amongst   men   also.     There   was 
a    huge   conference   whioh    had    been    organised   held 


at  Forth  last  night,  where  all  the  women's  organisa- 
tions of  the  Rhondda,  the  Co-operative  Societies,  trade 
unions  and  councils  were  sending  their  delegates, 
and  the  question  was  the  question  of  pithead  baths. 
Many  deputations  visited  the  Treharris  pithead  baths. 
I  wrote  to  the  manager  there  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  I  have  been  on  a  deputation  myself  to  the 
pithead  baths,  and  the  women  in  South  Wales  are 
organising  and  banding  together  and  sending 
deputations  to  the  Treharris  pithead  baths.  They 
received  four  deputations  of  women  and  four 
deputations  of  men  since  January,  and  the  women's 
deputations  have  not  only  been  from  one  organisation 
but  a  number  of  organisations  amalgamated  together. 
There  are  also  several  other  deputations  visiting  Tre- 
harris pit-head  baths  in  Whit  Week.  Then,  as  re- 
gards the  maternity  question,  which  I  touched  upon, 
I  may  say  here,  too,  that  I  am  a  membti1  of  the 
Maternity  Committee  of  our  Council,  and  have  led 
this  agitation  for  two  years  amongst  the  women. 
Therefore,  I  speai  -vith  experience  when  I  say  that 
the  majority  of  thd  cases  of  female  ailments  are  due 
to  the  physical  strain  and  the  conditions  they  have 
to  live  under  T«Vhen  it  comes  to  various  statements 
being  made  on  the  Commission,  I  should  like  to 
emphasise  my  view  very  strongly.  I  only  wish  tha 
gentlemen  who  made  these  statements  had  happened 
to  be  at  some  of  our  meetings.  I  could  promise  them 
a  very  lively  time  indeed,  especially  when  they  said 
that  the  South  Wales  miners'  wives  were  extravagant. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  who  made  that  statement 
must  have  made  a  mistake.  He  must  have  meant 
the'mine  owners'  wives.  Then  it  is  said  that  miners' 
wives  are  not  thrifty,  I  should  like  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  the  miners'  wives  in  South  Wales  own 
their  own  houses,  and  if  they  had  not  been  thrifty, 
indeed,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  own  their 
own  houses.  With  regard  to  cleanliness,  I  am  sure, 
if  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  made  those  statements 
came  down  to  South  Wales,  they  would  marvel  at  the 
way  in  which  the  miners'  wives  keep  their  houses 
clean  under  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

24.396.  Is   there  anything  else   you    want  to   say? 
Just  look  through  your  notes  and  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing else  you   want  to  add? — I   should   liko  to  add 
something  on  the  various  points  that  were   raided  at 
the  meetings  when  the   discussion  on   pit-head  baths 
arose.     These   are  the  points  that   forced   themselves 
upon  the  people  present :    The  drudgery  work  of  the 
women;   the  physical   strain  on   the  human   mother, 
and  the  moral  aspect,  which  is  very  important  under 
the  housing  conditions ;  the  health  of  the  adults  and 
the  infants — we  cannot  expect  to  reduce  the  infantile 
mortality  under  such  conditions  until  we  get  better 
conditions  of   pit-head   baths,    and   the  dirty   clothes 
kept  away  from  the  house;  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  the  worker  all  round  in  home  life  and  in 
municipal  life. 

Chairman:  I  should  have  asked  Mr.  Hodges,  who 
comes  from  South  Wales,  to  ask  you  questions,  but 
he  is  not  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Smillie, 
who  is  President  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  to  ask 
you  questions  first,  and  then,  on  the  other  side,  Mr. 
Evan  Williams,  who  comes  from  South  Wales,  as  you 
know. 

24.397.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :    I   suppose  it  may  be 
taken  you  agree  generally  with  the  statement  made 
by  Mrs.  Hart  as  to  the  condition  of  miners'  homes? 
— Oh  yes,  I  do. 

24.398.  I  think  you  have  not  so  much  double  shift- 
ing at  pits  in  South  Wales  as  they  have  in  the  North 
of  England  and  some  other  parts? — They  work  three 
shifts. 

24.399.  Have  you  any  three  shifts  in  the  Rhondda? 
— They  are  7  o'clock  to  3,  3  o'clock  to  11,  and  then 
the  repairers  go   in  at  11   until   7.     It  means  for  a 
woman  who  has  two  sons  and  a  husband  working  that 
if  they  work   on  different  shifts,   her  life  is  nothing 
but  slavery.     She  gets  neither  rest  nor  leisure  under 
those  conditions. 

24.400.  It   makes  an   enormous    difference    to    the 
mothor  in  the  house  if  all  the  pit  men  in  the  house 
work  in  the  same  shift  whero  there  is  double  shift? — 
Yes. 

24.401.  Do  you   know  that   a   witness  at  one  time 
here     compared    French    women    with     the     English 
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minors'    wives    and    Wei  .h    minors'    wives    to   the   dis- 

,,i  Mm-  homo  whos  hero?- — Yea. 
•jl.lirj.   ^  on    MIT   a\\are   thai    that,    was  done?-    > 
a n*l    I    itrongly    resenl    t-linl    too.     llomg   n    m. 
Of     tin-    \\ar     IVnsioiis     Committee     and    a     member 
,,r  tli.'  Disablement  Committee,  I  have  come  in  OOl 
tt,ih    in, 'ii    who   have  served    lor  years   in    France,   and 
I   .should    like  to  give   yo.i    ihcir  opinion   with    regard 
to    I'Yoneh   woinon   and    Welsh  womon.     They  all  say, 
"Qiva    me    Welsh    women     hrHt     before    the     French 
women  i>ecause  of  their  cleanliness." 

1(13.  Of  course,  you  must  remember  you  cannot 

depend   on  what  men   say.     Men   are  deceivers   ever. 

],,  Ki.une  they  might  say  something  else.     I  suppose 

the   whole   of  the   Welsh    miners'   wives  do   not   n^ree 

the     witness     who     compared     thorn     disadtan 

usly    with   the    Krcnch  wives? — No,   and   another 

thing  I   may  say  that  there  is  that  the  miners  re  cut 

it   too,  that   their    wives  should   be  spoken   about   in 

that  way. 

•JI.104.  You   know,   I   suppose,   the  Powell   Duffryn 
Collieries?     Yes. 

21, 105.  You  know  where  they  are  situated? — Yes. 
L'l.lOG.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  houses  owned 
by    the   1'owell    Duffryn    Company? — Yes. 

'21.107.  Are  there  many  baths  in  the  houses? — I 
happen  to  be  at  a  district  in  Monmouthshire  where 
(if  these  houses  are  owned  by  the  Powell  Duffryn 
Company,  called  Ceffyn  Forest.  I  was  speaking  there 
some  time  ago  and  I  stayed  at  one  of  these  houses, 
and  they  blamed  the  women  for  not  using  the  baths. 
I  do  not  blame  the  women,  because  these  baths  are 
put  in  poky  little  sculleries  where  there  is  no  room 
to  turn,  and  some  of  the  baths  have  not  the  proper 
water  supply  that  is  necessary.  Therefore,  it  is  far 
easier  for  the  women,  instead  of  bothering  with  the 
bath,  to  get  the  tub  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  other 
statement  is  that  some  of  the  miners  told  me  there 
that  they  have  to  endure  various  hardships  or 
grievances  in  the  works  that  they  would  not  endure 
because  they_  are  afraid  of  being  turned  oxit  of  their 
houses.  The  Council  in  that  area  was  taking  the 
matter  up,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  result. 

24.408.  They     are     practically     confined     to     that 
particular   colliery    because  of    the   conditions    under 
which  they  hold  their  houses? — Yes. 

24.409.  Now   a   statement   has    been    made   by  Mr. 
Joseph  .Shaw  that  the  chief  use  of  the  baths  was  to 
keep    cocks    and    hens    in    them? — I    can   understand 
that   where  they   are   situated.     We   do  not  hear   of 
any  mention  of  a  bath  built  in  the  scullery  in  a  man- 
sion.    Why  should  the  workers  have  a  bathroom  in 
the  scullory  which  is  the  most  inconvenient  place  in 
the  house?     If  we  are  worthy  of  a  bath — and  I  think 
we*  are — wo  aro  worthy  of  a   decent  bathroom. 

21.410.  But  you  agree'  with  Mrs.  Hart  that  miners 
and   thoir  wives  desire  to  have  a  good  house  and   a 
bathroom   in  the  house? — Yes. 

24.411.  But  they  do  not  desire  it  to  take  the  place  of 
the    bath    at    the    pit.     They    do    not    wish    the    pit 
clothes   and   pit  dirt  to  be  brought  to  the  home? — 
They  require  them  both. 

24.412.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  modern  baths 
at  collie-rios  where   there  is   washing   and   drying? — 
Yes.   at   Treharris,    the   only   one   we   have  in    South 
Wales. 

24.413.  Ts  that  spray  baths?— Yes. 

24.414.  Is  each  private? — Yes,  quite  private.     It  :s 
really  an   ideal   thing.     I   was  rather  surprised  thav 
they  could  organise  baths  in  the  way  they  have  or- 
ganised them. 

24.415.  That  has  removed   much   of  the  opposition 
that  the  minors  had.     You  are  aware  that,  generally 
speaking,    in    Germany    they    bath   in   a    great   open 
room   like  the  room   we   are   in,   with   no   privacy  at 
all  ?— Yes. 

24.416.  But   if   baths  were  provided,    such   as   you 
have  seen,  that  would   remove  any   difficulty  of  that 
kind?— It  would. 

'2 1.417.  I  suppose  you  think  that  bathing  at  the 
|iit  should  be  general  or  as  generally  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it? — Yes. 

24,418.  That  all  those  who  were  not  exempted  be- 

'    cause  of  some  difficulty  ought  to  use  the  baths  if  they 

are  provided? — Yes.     I  understand  that  two-thirds  of 


the  minora  at  Trcliorria  turn  th«  bath*.  Tli«  nm«  that 
do  not  use  tin-  h.itliM  are  the  older  men  ami  it  M  jtlit 
liko  the  old  Haying,  "  It  in  a  job  to  teach  an  old  cU>^ 
new  tricks."  It  is  a  job  to  tench  old  men  now  cuntonn. 
They  do  not  wish  to  tutu  the  bath*  because  they  h»vo 
been  so  accustomed  to  going  homo  to  bath.  The 
elder  men  do  not  use  them  tut  they  ought  to  do  but 
the  younger  men  do. 

24.419.  I  suppose  you   are  aware  that  the  numb,  r 
using   them  is  increasing  gradually? — Yea. 

24.420.  I    believe   the  feeling  amongftt   the  minem' 
wives   and    mothers   is  unanimous   practically s — Yes, 
it  is  unanimous. 

24.421.  Mr.    Ki-iin    \\dliami:    I   am  vory   interested 
in  what  you  say  about  pithead  baths  in  South  Wales. 
1   suppose   you    would    agree   that    the   responsibility 
for  the  absence  of  baths  rests  as  much  upon  the  men 
as  upon  the  owners  in  South  Wales? — Yes,  I  agree. 

24.422.  A  great  deal  of  education  has  been  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  men  to  realise  the  importance  of 
it?— Yes. 

24.423.  Are  you  aware  that  really  it  is  only  about 


a  month  ago  since  any  application  was  made  formlly 
by  the  Miners'  Federation  to  the  owners  to  consider 
this  matter? — But  the  letter  was  sent  on  many 
months  before  that,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Con- 
ciliation Board. 

24.424.  I    mean    it   only  came   up    at   the   meeting 
before   last. 

Mr.    Herbert    Smith. :     Do    you    mean    the    Welsh 
Conciliation  Board? 

Mr.   Evan  Williams :    Yes. 

24.425.  Do  you  know  what  happened? — No,  but  I 
have  seen  correspondence  in  the  various  papers  and 
I,   personally,   on   behalf   of  the  women,   hate  asked 
the  mineowners  to  move  very  rapidly  in  this  question, 
because    otherwise    I    am    afritid    the    miners'    wives 
will    adopt    unconstitutional    methods    by    going    on 
strike. 

24.426.  I   am  glad   to  hear  that,   because  we  have 
at  once  agreed  to  set  up  a  joint  committee  between 
the   owners  and   the   men   to   consider   this   question 
and  to  take  steps  to  ascertain  the  wishes,  not  only 
of  the  men,  but  of  their  wives? — I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

24.427.  And  I  think  we  can  promise  you  we  shall 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  our  feet  in  proceeding 
with    it.     With    regard    to    the    number    of    men   at 
Treharris,   I  think  the  number  is  not  quite  actually 
so    much   as   you  say.     Do  you   say  the   difficulty   is 
with  the  older  men? — Yes. 

24.428.  Do   you    know   Mr.   Jenkins   of   the   Ocean 
Colliery?— Yes". 

24.429.  Mr.  Jenkins  last  Monday  told  us  there  was 
more  difficulty  with  the  younger  men  than  with  the 
older  men? — The  women  told  us  differently  there. 

24.430.  They  are  rather  more  difficult  to  educate, 
too? — I  do  not  know. 

24.431.  I  think  you  will  be  relieved  to  know  that 
so  far  as  South  Wales  is  concerned  the  owners  are 
seriously  taking  the  matter  up  and  proceeding  with 
it? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

24.432.  Are  there  many  houses  owned  by  the  colliery 
companies  in  the  Rhondda  valley? — I  could  not  say  in 
the  Rhondda  valley. 

24.433.  Not    many? — No.     The   miners  there   to   a 
great  extent  own  their  own  houses. 

24, <i,34.  And  these  houses  built  near  the  pits  have 
been  built  by  the  miners  themselves,  have  they  not? 
— No,  they  were  built  by  private  owners. 

24.435.  Not   by  the    colliery    company?— The    huts 
have  been  built  by  the  colliery  company. 

24.436.  I    mean    the    houses   close    to   the    pits? — I 
could  not  say  for  Seven  Sisters  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  I  can  say  about  the  huts  that  the  colliery 
company  owned  them. 

24.437.  In   the   Rhondda   valley  you   speak   of   the 
houses  being  very  near  the  pit  top? — Yes. 

24.438.  They  are  not  there  because  the  owners  put 
them    there,    are  they?— I   understand    the  Rhondda 
valley  is  a  very  congested  area.    It  Is  not  the  minors 
themselves  who  built  them,  but  the  private  landlords. 

24.439.  You    agree,    of  course,    that    the    Rhondda 
valley  is  a  very  difficult  place  to  plant  housing  in? — 
It  is  not  more  difficult  than  many  other  placee. 
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24.440.  It  is  a  narrow  valley  with  steep  sides? — Yes; 
but  I  think  we  could  build  more  on  the  sides  than 
we  do.     We  are  all  in  the  hollow. 

24.441.  Would   you   favour   building  houses    in   the 
valley  or  having  a  housing  scheme  outside  with  trains 
running  up  the  valley? — I  would  favour  going  outside 
the   valley,   because  we  are  too  congested  altogether. 
There  is  a  move  on  foot  to  extend  the  area  and  get 
these  garden  cities  and  conveniences  to  take  the  men 
to  and  from  their  work. 

24.442.  You  speak  of  cellar  dwellings,  do  you  mean 
underground  cellar  dwellings? — Yes. 

24.443.  Are   there  many   of  those? — Yes,  there   are 
quite  a  number  in  my  district — a  very  large  number 
in  my  district — and  they  are  owned  by  private  land- 
lords.    It  means  that  the  top  part  of  the  house  comes 
on  the  main  road.     The  cellar  is  underneath.     There 
are  two  bedrooms  right  in  the  earth  with  the  only 
ventilation  a  grating  and  a  small  window.     Then  the 
kitchen  in  which  they  live  is  on  the  other  side  and 
they  come  out  the  back  way. 

24.444.  They  are  generally  houses  built  on  a  slope? 
—Yes. 

24.445.  So  that  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  window 
and   a   door? — Yes,  but  the  bedroom   itself   is  really 
shocking.     I  happen  to  know  of  a  case  only  last  week 
where   a  woman   with  six   children   lived   in  a  house 
with  two  bedrooms   and  they   up   against  the   earth, 
and  the  only  room  for  her  to  be  confined  in  was  one 
of  those  rooms,  which  was  hanging  with  mildew  and 
dirt. 

24.446.  They  are  old  houses? — Not  very  old. 

24.447.  You  refer   to   various  statements   made   at 
the  Commission  regarding  miners'  wives  in  Wales.     I 
think  there  is  rather  a  wrong  impression  there.      1 
have  no  recollection  of  any  statement  except  one. 

Chairman :   Yes,  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :   We  had  one  yesterday. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :   Not  in  Wales 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  Yes,  Mr.  Joseph  Shaw. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Did  he  make  a  reflection  with 
regard  to  miners'  wives? 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  Yes,  about  the  bath  rooms  and 
that  you  find  cocks  and  hens  in  them. 

24.448.  Mr.  Evan  Williams  (To  the  Witness.)     You 
were  referring  to  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  I  think? — Yes 

24.449.  I  think  that  is  one  isolated  reference  to  the 
miners'  wives  in  South  Wales  and  I  do  not  agree  wM'i 
him  at  all.     I  think  both  the  miners  and  their  wive.i 
are  as  clean^  if  not  cleaner  than  any  other  class  in 
South  Wales? — I  agree,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
statement ;  but  there  is  a  statement  that  the  women 
acquiesced  in  bad  housing  and  they  did  not  want  pit- 
head baths,   and  I   repudiate  that  on  behalf   of  the 
women. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  I  do  not  think  that  statement 
was  made  with  regard  to  South  Wales. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  But  you  have  the  statement, 
"  The  bad  tenant  makes  a  bad  house." 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  But  you  agreed 'with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  I  agreed  with  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  say  the  bad  house  makes  a  bad  tenant.  Do 
you  suggest  the  bad  tenant  succeeds  in  reducing  a 
four  roomed  house  to  a  one  roomed  house? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :    No. 


Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  The  whole  tenor  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Shaw's  evidence  was  to  reflect  upon  the  miners 
of  South  Wales  and  their  wives. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :    I  do  not  agree. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Then  read  the  evidence. 

24.450.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    (To  the  Witness.)     I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  if  pithead  baths  were  made 
general  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  joint  committee  of  the  workers  and  the  employers  to 
work   and   manage   them? — Certainly   I  do.     I    really 
think  that  all  committees  which  concern  the  workers 
should  have  representation  of  workers,  or  the  workers 
should   have   representation   on   any   Committee   that 
concerns  the  welfare  or  their  work. 

24.451.  And  the  fund  that  is  collected  for  working 
the   baths   or   washing   the   towels  can    be   under   vhe 
control    of     that    committee? — Yes,   it    could     be.    I 
happened  to  be  on  a  committee  at  Cardiff  some  time 
ago  where  this  matter  was  discussed,  and  w©  thought 
that   the  suggestion   made   by   the   Chairman   of  this 
Commission  some  time  ago,  that  a  penny  per  ton  off 
the  coal  should  be  put  towards  the  housing  problem, 
could  be  very  well  utilised  for  the  building  of  pithead 
baths  and  maintaining   them,    and  that  the  housing 
problem   can   be  very    well   left   to  the    people  them- 
selves, to  Municipal  Authorities,  and  to  the  State. 

24.452.  Do  you  think  if  you  made  the  baths  com- 
pulsory it  would  be  better  to  have  a  joint  committee 
to  educate  the  workers? — Yes. 

24.453.  Bather  than   make   it   compulsory? — Yes,   I 
think   it    would   be    far    more    effective,    and    if    the 
women  took  an  interest  in  this  I  am  sure  they  would 
persuade  their  husbands  very  soon  to  use  them. 

24.454.  With  regard  to  the  baths  in  the  houses,  I 
take   it   sometimes   the   bath-rooms   are   very  cold    in 
winter? — Could  we  not  get  our  bath-rooms  on  similar 
lines   to  large  houses? — They   have   their   bath-rooms 
and  they  do  not  complain  of  them  being  cold. 

24.455.  Could  not  that  be  got  over  by  having  un- 
covered hot  water  pipe  in  the  bathroom? — Yes — some 
central  heating  for  every  block  of  houses. 

24.456.  You   said  something   about   ash-pits   in   the 
street? — I  did   not  make  that  statement. 

24.457.  But  you  heard  the  statement  made? — Yes. 

24.458.  Would   it   not  be   a  good   thing   until  such 
time   as  better   arrangements  are  made  to  have   tins 
with  a  cover  to   be   emptied  every   day? — Yes.     The 
custom  in   our  district   is   to   put  the  refuse  outside 
and  the  cart  comes  along.     It  is  a  very  dirty  habit, 
and  it  ought  to  be  arranged  much  better  than  it  is 
at  the  present   time,   because  it   means   some   of  our 
streets    are  in    a   terrible    condition    up    to   mid-day. 
The  sheep  come  along  down  from  the  mountains  and 
it  makes  our  streets  in  a  deplorable  state. 

24.459.  Are  they  not  tins? — No,  boxes  or  baskets. 

24.460.  If  ihey  were   in   proper   tins  with   a  cover 
would  it  not  be  a  better  system  fo»  the  time  being? 
— I   think  something   could   be  arranged  at  the  back 
of  the  garden  where  the  carts  could  come  along. 

24.461.  Could  not  the  carts  come  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when   no  one  is   about? — No,   it  is   all-day   work 
with  us. 

24.462.  But  it  could  be  done? — Yes.     But  it  is  very 
detrimental   when    the    ash-carts   and    the   milk   cart 
are  in  the  street  at  the  same  time. 

Chairman :    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your   evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mrs.    AGNES    BKOWN,    Sworn    and    Examined. 


24.463.  Chairman:     I    have    not    the    pleasure    of 
having  a  precis  from  you  of  your  evidence.     I  know 
you  have   been    very   busy   and    have   had  to  travel 
down   from   Scotland    all    last   night? — Yes. 

24.464.  I  am  just  going  to   have   a  talk  with   you 
on  this  matter,  if  I  may,  and  you  will  tell  me  what 
your  views   are.     First  of   all,   where  do  you  live? — 
I  live  at  BellshilL 

24.465.  Are  you  a  miner's  wife?— Yes,  I  have  been 
a    miner's  wife  almost    14   years. 

84.466.  I  think  you  have  five  children? — Four  sons 
and  a  daughter. 


24,467.  Probably  that  keeps  you  too  busy  to  write 
an  account  of  your  evidence.  Will  you  just  tell  me 
what  your  view  first  of  all  is  of  the  housing  question, 
and  what  you  think  about  it? — My  views,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  are  just  the  same  views  as  those  of  my 
other  two  friends.  I  think  housing  is  a  very  vital 
question.  In  Bellshill  there  are  a  lot  of  old  miners' 
houses,  but  I  see  one  company  there  is  beginning 
to  repair  the  houses  and  to  put  sculleries  and  sanita- 
tion inside.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  other  houses 
which  require  a  great  deal  of  repairs.  All  of  thr-m 
are  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  I  think  Mr. 
Smiliie  ought  to  know  it. 
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S.  Mr.  Smillie  probably  knows  all  about  it, 
ami  1  "ill  ask  him  to  ask  you  gome  questions.  Are 
tlii'iv  many  of  these  one-roomed  houses  that  you  know 
of  in  your  district? — Oh  yes,  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 

inn'  riHMiiril    houses   in  our   district. 

24.469.  What  do  you    think    about   the  one-roomed 
house?     I  do  not   say  I    agree  with  it,  and   in  fact 
I   disagree  with   it,   but  what   is  said   about  them  is 
this:     Some    people    say    a    one-roomed    house    is   a 
very  convenient  thing   for  an  old   cpuple  to  live  in, 
because  they   are   only   by   themselves,    or    for    some 
ijiiiti1  young"  newly  married  people  to  live  in,  because 
iln-\    are  at  present  by  themselves.     Do  you  think  a 
one-roomed  house  is  at  all  satisfactory  for   anyone? 
— I  think  a  one-roomed  house  is  most  unsuitable  for 
an   aged   couple  or  a   young    couple.      I   think  they 
just  go  into  one-roomed  houses   because  they  cannot 
help  themselves   for  the  want  of  houses.     In   fact   I 
know   a  lot  of  young  couples  who  cannot  get  a  one- 
roomed  house,  and   they  are  living  in  other  people's 
rooms,  and   there  are  others  who   cannot   marry  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  houses  in  Bellshill. 

24.470.  That  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.     Are  most 
of  the  houses  round  about  you  owned  by  the  colliery 
companies  or  by  private  individuals? — There  are  quite 
a  lot  of  miners'  houses,  but  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 
private  houses,  too.     In  fact,  the  place  I  stay  at  is 
under  private  ownership,  and  it  is  an  old,  old  build- 
ing and  very  much  in  need  of  repair.     It  has  been 
condemned  since  the  war  broke  out. 

24.471.  You  heard  the  last  two  witnesses,  Mrs.  Hart 
and  Mrs.  Andrews,  speak  with  regard  to  the  sanitary 
accommodation  and  the-  dust-bins.     What  is  your  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  them?     Is  it  the  same  in  your 
parts? — In  the  miners'  rows  they  have  no  sanitation 
in  any  way.     The  ashbin  is  at  the  back.     They  have 
a  square   brick   thing   to   which   they  carry  out  the 
ashes,   and  put  them  in.     There  is  no  sanitation  in 
any  way,  and  the  children  just  run  about  there. 

24.472.  In   your   district    are    there    many    miners' 
houses  that  have  baths   in   them?     Have  they   baths 
in  the  private  houses  of  your  district? — I  would  say 
1  per  cent,  in  the  Bellshill  district. 

24.473.  I  have  asked  you  all  the  questions  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  about  houses.     Now  I  want  to  come  to  a 
very  important  question,  and  that  is  about  this  ques- 
tion  of    pithead   baths.     What  do   you    think    about 
that? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to  have 
the   baths   at  the   pits   and    baths   in   the  houses,   if 
you  could  get  them.       I  have  known  of  coses  where 
there  were  children,   and  a  baby  lying  in  the  cot  at 
the   fire,   and   three  men's  clothes  being  dried   round 
the  fire,  and  that  baby  lying  ill  with  pneumonia,  and 
it  was  detrimental  to  the  baby's  health  to  have  that 
nuisance  there. 

24.474.  Do   you    find   in  your   parts   there   are  dif- 
ferent shifts  with  the  men  coming  home  at  different 
times  of  the  day? — Yes;  there  are  three  shifts  in  the 
day:  7  to  3,  3  to  11,  and  11  to  7  in  the  morning. 

24.475.  And  that   makes  the  woman's   work   never 
over;  she  is  at  it  all  the  time? — Yes. 

24.476.  The  sort  of  thing  we  have  been  told  here 
is  this,  that  some  time  ago  the  miners  did  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  question  of  having  pithead  baths, 
but  that  now  a  change  had  come  over  their  views  and 
they  were  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of  it,  and 
desire  to  have  them.     What  is  your  view  as  to  that? 
Do  you  think  there  is  that  change  coming  over  them? 
— Yes,    I   believe  the   workers   mean   to   have   better 
conditions   than    they    have   had    in    late   years    and 
better  conditions  still  in  the  coming  years,  and  do  not 
mean  to  put  up  with  the  same  conditions  they  had 
before. 

24.477.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  elder  men  who  rather 
dislike   the    idea   and   the   younger   men    welcome   it? 
What  do  you  think? — I  think  if  the  baths  were  there, 
they  would  begin  to  like  it. 

24.478.  You  have  heard  what  Mrs.  Andrews  giving 
<  viili'iice  said  with  regard  to  the  maternity  question: 
Women  having  to  carry  very  heavy  cans  of  water  or 
tiil^  about.     Do  you  agree  with  that  yourself? — Yes, 
I  corroborate  Mrs.  Andrews'  statement,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned.       I  have  come  against  a  few  cases  like 
that  myself. 

24.479.  Now  I  have'   asked  you   all  the  questions  I 
want  to  ask  you.     Do  you  want  to  tell  me  anything 
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yourself  P       What  I   am   going  to  do   in  to   auk   Mr. 

Smillie,  who  comes  from  y»iir  part,  to  n*k  you  quo*- 

ami  on   the  other   sidi<   I   am   going   '"   "'•• 
Adam    Nimniu,    who   also   comus   from   your   part,   to 
ask  you  question!. 

24.480.  Mr.   Robert     Nmillir. :      I   think   it   may   b* 
taken  you  agree  generally  with  the  statement*  made 
by    the   two    previous    witneMecP — Yes;    I    agree    in 
r-.i  i  ylhing    they    said.     I    think    it    in    just    my    own 
views,  ana  1    have  nothing  further  to  express  apart 
from  what  they  have  stated. 

24.481.  Are  you  aware  that  tho  housing  conditions 
in  Lanarkshire  are  considerably  worse  than  they  are 
in  South  Wales  or  elsewhere? — I  know  the  death  rate 
in    Bellshill    is    160    a   year    per    1,000    for    BeUshiK 
district  alone. 

24.482.  Bellshill    is   a   typical   mining   district   sur- 
rounded with  collieries,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

24.483.  But  you  have  a  knowledge  of  other  parts  of 
Lanarkshire,  have  you  not? — I  have  lived  my  married 
life  in  Bellshill.     I  have  been  in  Hamilton  and  a  few 
other  places,  but  not  living  there. 

24.484.  Bound  about  Bellshill  and  the  close  vicinity 
of  Bellshill  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  col- 
liers' houses,   are  there  not? — Yes. 

24.485.  Small   villages   outside  Bellshill   altogether? 
—Yes. 

24.486.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  houses  are 
single-apartment  houses? — Yes,  quite  a  lot  of  houses 
are  single-apartment  houses. 

24.487.  Do  you   know  Holy  town  very  well? — Yes. 

24.488.  Do  you  know   the  square  in   Holy  town? — 
Yes. 

24.489.  I  think  nearly  all  those  houses  are  single- 
apartment  houses? — Yes.     I  have  never  been  in  the 
houses,  but  from  the  look  of  them  I  think  they  are 
single-apartment  houses. 

24.490.  Did  you  belong  to  a  mining  family  before 
you   were   married? — No,   I   belonged   to   a    farming 
family  before  I  was  married. 

24.491.  Your     experience     since    you     have     been 
married  is  chiefly  mining? — Yes. 

24.492.  You  have  been  married  14  years? — Yes. 

24.493.  It    has    been   suggested    here    that    miners 
ought  to  have  built  their  own  houses.     Has  it  been 
your  experience  during  that  14  years  that  you  and 
your  husband  were  in  a  position  to  save  money  to 
build  a  house? — It  has  been  my  position  in  the  last 
14  years  with  six  in  family  that  if  I  am  able  to  keep 
my  family  week  to  week,  it  is  all  I  can  do  and  pay 
my  rent  without  saving  to  pay  to  build  a  house. 

24.494.  I  have  had  the  same  experience,  but  some 
people  think  you  ought  to  have  built  your  own  house. 
— According  to  the -reports  in  the  papers  we  should 
have  been  able  all  to  have  our  own  houses  from  the 
money  the  miners  are  making,  but  it  is  not  so. 

24.495.  May  I  take  it  at  the  present  time  you  have 
not   much   more  than  enough  to  keep  yourself   and 
children  and  your  husband? — No;  and  we  have  not 
the  comforts  we  ought  to  have. 

24.496.  May  we  take  it  from  your  own  experience 
in  your  own  house  and  of  the  miners  and  their  wives 
round   about,    that   it   would   be   a   very   exceptional 
thing  for  a  miner  to  be  able,  during  25  or  30  years, 
to  save  enough  to  build  a  house? — I  think  he  must 
deny  himself  a  great  deal  if  he  can  save  anything  to 
build.     He  must  go  without  the  necessary  comforts 
of  life. 

24.497.  Do  you   know   there  has  been   for  a   good 
many    years    an    agitation    in    Lanarkshire    amongst 
miners  for  pithead  baths? — Yes. 

24.498.  Do    you    think    that    that    would    make    a 
wonderful  difference  to  the  home  life  of  the  miners' 
wives  if  the  pit  clothes  were  left  outside  at  the  pit? 
— Yes,   it  would  be  a  great  deal  less  work,   and  we 
would  have  much  cleaner  homes  if  we  had  not  the 
pit  clothes  coming  home. 

24.499.  In     a     single-apartment    house,     especially 
where    there    are   children,    the    drying    of    Mie    pit 
clothes   is   very   bad   for  tho  children   breathing   the 
atmosphere.     The  pit  clothes  are  dried  at  night  whore 
tho  pits  are  day  shift? — Yes. 

24.500.  They  are  hung  all  around  the  fire  and  are 
drying  all  night? — Yes. 

24.501.  The  pit  clothes  are  usually  wet,  either  with 
sweat  or  with  natural  wet  from  the  mine — they  nr\- 
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usually  damp  when  they  come  in?  —  I  know  with  my 
own  husband's  clothes  you  could  almost  imagine  they 
had  been  washed  each  night  he  comes  home. 

24.502.  All  that  drying  has  to  take  place   in   the 
house  itself  ?  —  Yes,  in  the  one  room  ;  there  is  no  other 
means.     In  the  summer  time  you  can  put  them  out,' 
but  in  the  winter  time  or  on  wet  days  you  must  dry 
them   round   the  fire. 

24.503.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  would  be  very 
little   objection    amongst    the     men    themselves   and 
amongst  the  miners'  wives  to  have  baths  at  the  pit? 
—  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am  interested  in 
the  Women's  Labour  Party  in  Bellshill,  they  are  all 
in  favour  of  pit  baths.     I  know,  so  far  as  the  women 
are  concerned,  they  are  all  in  favour  of  pit  baths. 

24.504.  If   we  can   get   pit   baths   established,    will 
you  and  the  women  undertake  that  you   will  never 
allow  the  men  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  ?  —  We  will 
do  our  very  best. 

24.505.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :     We    are    all    getting 
stirred  up  about  this  housing  question,  and  I  think 
we  are  anxious  to  do  everything  that  is  practicable 
to   improve   matters.       But,   dealing   with   the   past, 
would  you  say  that  there  had  been  as  much  interest 
in  the  question  generally  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
community  as  there  might  have  been?  —  I  would  not 
like  to  commit  myself.     I  know  the  workers  have  not 
been   content   with   the   houses   they   had,   only   they 
have  been   promised   better   houses  this   last   two   or 
three  years  and  they  are  beginning  to  get  impatient 
about    them    now.     They    want    more    than    promises 
saying  they  are  going  to  get  them,   when  there  are 
no  signs  of  them  coming. 

24.506.  Your  view  is  that  we  have  all  been  more 
or  less  slow  on  the  question  ?—  Yes,  I  think  it  is  time 
someone  was  getting  stirred  up. 

24.507.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  local  authorities 
that  deal  with  the  housing  question  have  had  power 
to  deal  with  insanitary  houses?—  I  think  it  is  needing 
even  more  than  local  authorities  to  deal  with  it. 

24.508.  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  refer  to  the  fact. 
I  suppose  you   would   agree   they   have  had   certain 
powers  which  they  have   not  put   into   operation?  _ 
I  am  not  quite  sure  on  that  point.     I  know  they  have 
not  made  use  of  the  power  they  had,   anyhow. 

24.509.  That  is  the  point  I  want.     I  suppose  you 
know  that  they  have  had  power  to  build  houses,   if 
they  desired  to  do  so?—  I  only  got  to  know  that  one 
night  last  week  at  the  Trades  Council  Meeting,  when 
it  was  read  out  that  the  Council  had  power  to  advance 
the  workers'  money  if  they  could  lay  so  much  money 
down  when  they  would  help  them  with  the  rest.     Why 
was  it  not  made  known  to  the  workers  previouslv  to 
war  time? 

24.510.  You   will   agree  that  they  have   not  really 
put  into  force  all  the  powers  that  they  have  had  ?—  It 
is  not  the  workers  that  have  not  put  it  into  force 
but  the  Council. 


f  2u511J:  am-  not,  ^g^ng  it  is  the  workers' 
It.  The  miners'  representatives  have  a  lot  of 
uifluence  in  the  various  districts,  have  they  not?— 
The  miners'  representatives  do  all  they  can/but  they 
cannot  bmld  houses  for  all  the  miners 

th«  1  i  BU^  °f  oourse>.  they  might  have  stirred  up 
the  local  authorities  a  httle  more  to  try  and  secure 
better  conditions  in  housing?—  I  think,  so  far  as 
stirring  up  goes,  they  have  not  been  asleep.  The 
mmers'  leaders  and  the  labour  agents  have  been 
doing  at  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  very 
anxious  to  be  stirred  up.  J 

4  513.  You  do  not  think  they  have  done  all  they 
might  have  done,  and  you  do  not  think  they  were 
anx,ous  to  be  stirred  up?_I  think  it  is  wan?  of 
sympathy  with  the  workers.  They  do 

"'  and  think  w 
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24.515.  I    can    see    that    that    is    a    very    serious 
problem.      Taking     the    room-and-kitchen     house     in 
Scotland,  have  you  not  usually  two  big  rooms?     The 
kitchen    is   usually  a  pretty    big   room,    is   it  not? — 
My  kitchen   is  about   18  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide, 
and  the  fireplace  sits  out  on  the  floor.     I  can  white- 
wash the  roof  without  going  on  a  stool. 

24.516.  It  is   a  low   roof? — Yes,   so   that   I   do  not 
reckon  that  is  a  big  room.     The  other  room  is  a  very 
small  one,    a  tiny  room   with   a  stone  floor,    with  a 
ceiling   you    can    touch,   and   which  would    go   inside 
the  kitchen. 

24.517.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  room-and-kitchen, 
have  they  not  a  pretty  good-sized  kitchen? — In  some 
of  the  more  modern  houses  they  are  bigger,  but  not 
the  old  houses. 

24.518.  You   are   complaining  that  the  houses  pro- 
posed to  be  put  up  by  the  County  Council  have  too 
small  rooms? — The  rooms  are  not  very  big,  but  when 
you  compare  the  houses  with  the  rent,  they  are  not 
adequate  for  the  money. 

24.519.  You  think  you  are  going  to  pay  too  much 
for  what  you   are  going  to  get? — Yes. 

24.520.  Do  you  think  if  larger  houses  were  put  up 
in   these   districts   there   would   be   a   strong   demand 
for   them? — Yes,  and   the  people  would  not  stay   in 
the  houses  that  they  stayed  in  now  if  they  could  get 
a  better  house. 

24.521.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  reasonable   rent? — Yes,    to   pay   a   reasonable   rent 
for  a  good   house. 

24.522.  I    think    you    mentioned    that    the   houses 
which  are  occupied   by  miners  in  the  district  which 
you  know  do  not  all  belong  to  the  colliery  companies? 
— There  are  a  good  many  colliery  houses  round  about 
me,    but   there   are    not  sufficient   miners'    houses  to 
house  the  miners,  and  they  have  to  go  into  the  other 
houses. 

24.523.  Would   you  say,   in   the   district  you   know 
about,    that    the   houses    which    are    owned    by    the 
colliery  owners  are  any  worse  than  the  other  houses? 
— They  are  much  on  a  parallel  with  the  other  houses. 
One  company  in  the  Bellshill  district  has  started  to 
repair  the  houses. 

24.524.  The     company     most     concerned     in     the 
Bellshill  district  is  Wilson  &  Clyde,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

24.525.  Have   not  Wilson    &    Clyde   a  lot   of    very 
nice  houses  there? — They  are  passable  houses. 

24.526.  As  houses  go  in   the  district? — Yes.     They 
have  started  to  put  sculleries  and  lavatories  in,  but 
the  Douglas  Park  houses  are  very  poor  houses. 

24.527.  That  is,  they  are  older  houses?— Yes. 

24.528.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  Mrs.  Hart's 
reply  to  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  when  she  said  she  looked 
upon  this  problem  as  a  national  problem.     It  is  a  big 
question  ? — Yes. 

24.529.  Requiring  to  be  dealt  with   for  the  whole 
country?— I  think,  like  everything  else,  it  should  be 
a  national  problem.     Everything  should  be  a  national 
problem. 

24.530.  With  regard  to  baths;  I  suppose  you  agree 
that   they   are   desirable  ?— Yes,  they   are   more   than 
desirable. 

24.531.  And  you  would  like  to  see  them  bath  at  the 
pit  and  in  the  home?— Yes.     Another  thing  I  should 
have  mentioned  is  that  there  is  no  recreation  ground 
for   children.        There    are    no    play-grounds    for    the 
children    and   nothing    for   the    children    except    the 
streets. 

24.532.  That    may    be    an    improvement    that   will 
come?— We   have   had   one  or   two   serious   accidents 
just  lately  in  Bellshill:  two  children  have  been  killed 
with  the  cars  in  the  main  streets. 

24.533.  Talking  about   baths,    would   you   say   that 
before  the  war  there  was  any  real  stirring  up  on  this 
question    at   all?     Would   you   say  that  there   was   a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  miners" generally  for  them? 
—I  think  there  has  been  always  the  ambition  of  the 
miners  to  better  themselves,  but  the  housing  problem 
has  been  more  in  view  lately  and  I  think  they  are 
getting  more  discontented  with  their  condition. 

24.534.  Of  course,  they  have  had  opportunities  'of 
approaching   the  employers,   if   they   had    been  very 
anxious     on     the     subject?— I    suppose     they     have 
approached  their  employers,   but  they  have  not  got 
the  sympathy  they  should  have  from  the  employers. 
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•Jl, .'.:!...  Spe.ikiiig  from  tin-  |M(int  (if  view  of  (In 
minors'  wives,  you  dosire  that  this  question  should  bo 
t:iken  up  seriously  and  dealt  with? — I  think  wo 
should  demand  that  it  should  ho  taken  up  seriously 
and  dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

LM.536.  And  your  view  is  that  it  will  add   accord- 
ingly   to    the    comfort    of    our    homes? — I    do    not 


see  why  we  should  not  have  bettor  hornet  and  good 
hornet. 

24,637.  Would  you  compel  all  the  men  to  take  baths 
if  they  were  erected,  or  give  them  their  choice? — I 
would  erect  the  bath*  and  let  them  take  their  choice. 
You  cnnnot  compel  them  to  do  anything. 


(The  Witneu  withdrew.) 
Km;  MI  VINCENT,  BARON  D'ABKRNON,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


•.'1,538.  Chairman:    I   think   you   are  Chairman  of 
tho  Central  Control  Board,  Liquor  Traffic?— Yes. 
•Jl.539.  I   will   read  your  precis:  — 
"  The  object  of  my  evidence  is  to  draw  attention  to 
the  importance  of  stability  in  the  standard  of  value 
in    relation   to   which   wages  and   minor   salaries  are 
fixed,    and    the    urgency    of   creating,    in    default    of 
Mobility,     some    adjusting     machinery     designed     to 
tve    between    the    parties     the   equity   and    the 
original   intention  of  the  contract. 

.My  belief  i«  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  m- 
i!i;.xtVial  conflict  in  the  past — not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  all  countries — has  been  either  such  a  rise  in 
prices  as  liaa  rendered  wages  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  previous  standard  of  life,  or  such  a  fall  in  prices 
a ;  has  rendered  necessary  a  reduction  of  wages,  both 
proceeding  frequently  from  an  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money. 

In  the  past  adjustments  of  wages,  whether  upwards 
or  downwards,  have  been  reached  only  after  pro- 
longed conflict,  involving  both  strikes  and  lock-outs 
and  the  generation  of  much  discontent  and  unrest. 

If  the  view  is  correct  that  a  change  in  the  value 
of  money  has  been  the  main  or  most  frequent  cause 
both  of  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities  and 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  if  it  is  further  correct  to 
say  that  these  fluctuations — being  left  unadjusted — 
have  been  a  cause  of  industrial  trouble,  it  appears 
to  follow  that  the  constitution  of  some  automatic 
machinery  to  avoid  unadjusted  fluctuation  and  to 
maintain  effective  remuneration  or  real  wages  at  a 
stable  level  would  eliminate  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  trouble.  The  ohject  in  view  would  be  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  original  agree- 
ment rather  than  to  observe  the  letter  of  the  contract. 
In  other  words,  the  underlying  idea  is  that  a  wise 
policy  would  consist  in  adherence,  not  to  the  precise 
number  of  counters  (currency)  stipulated  in  the 
original  bargain,  but  to  the  vahae  in  means  of  liveli- 
hood which  those  counters  were  designed  to  represent. 
It  is  clearly  possible  that  the  relative  value  of  the 
counters  (currency)  may  alter  as  compared  with 
goods  or  commodities,  while  the  value  of  the  different 
commodities — one  with  the  other — may  remain 
relatively  stable.  This  has  occurred  at  the  present 
time.  Whilo  the  price  of  most  commodities  measured 
in  money  is  more  than  double  compared  with  1914, 
the  value  of  one  commodity  compared  with  other 
commodities  has  remained  singularly  stable.  Thus 
articles  of  the  most  various  nature,  articles  dependent 
on  annual  production  and  independent  of  it, 
articles  all  of  which  are  consumed  within  a  year  and 
articles  of  permanent  duration,  articles  produced 
overseas  and  articles  mainly  dependent  on  home  pro- 
duction, have  risen,  as  compared  with  1914,  from 
100  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent.,  but  are  still  exchange- 
able one  with  the  other  on  practically  the  same  basis 
as  before  the  war;  whereas,  measured  in  currency, 
their  value  has  enormously  increased. 

These  facts  suggest,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  the 
real  factor  which  has  changed  in  value  is  currency 
and  not  individual  commodities. 

The  object  of  my  proposal  is  not  to  give  either 
party  to  the  bargain  any  advantage  over  the  other, 
but  solely  to  remove  a  grave  cause  of  preventable 
friction  between  classes.  However  wisely  any  Com- 
mission may  fix  the  basis  of  wages  to-day,  the  basis 
adopted  will  inevitably  become  inappropriate  and 
inapplicable  if  a  further  large  change  takes  place 
in  the  value  of  money  (  leading  either  to  a  large  rise 
or  a  large  fall  in  the  value  of  the  price  of  commodities 
and  the  cost  of  living. 
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It  has  been  held  by  some  critics  that  such  a  sliding 
scale  as  I  propose  would  be  unfavourable  to  a  per- 
manent rise  of  effective  wages  and  to  an  enhancement 
of  the  real  scale  of  wages  of  manual  workers.  Thia 
is  a  quite  superficial  view.  For  by  suggesting  the 
means  to  arrive  at  stability  for  the  effective 
remuneration  of  labour,  my  suggestion  would  afford 
a  basis  for  stable  and  permanent  improvement,  not 
exposed  to  the  double  risk  which  must  threaten  any 
inelastic  decision. 

For  if  stability  ie  not  attained  in  this  or  some 
other  way,  any  temporary  advantage  gained  by  the 
workers  is  obviously  exposed  to  two  dangers:  — 

(a)  A    further   substantial    fall    in    the    value  of 

money,  involving  a  further  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

(b)  A  return  to  or  towards  the  old  level  for  value 

of  money. 

In  both  cases  whatever  fixed  basis  you  may  adopt 
will  become  unworkable.  In  case  (a)  wages  allowed 
will  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
living ;  in  case  (b)  all  marginal  profit  may  disappear, 
and  lock-outs  or  closing  down  are  probable  if  not 
certain. 

It  therefore  appears  that  some  system  of  automatic 
adjustment  is  indispensable  in  these  times,  because 
the  value  of  money  has  fluctuated,  is  fluctuating,  and 
will  continue  to  fluctuate  violently. 

The  more  clearly  it  ie  recognised  that  a  vast 
improvement  is  necessary  in  the  standard  and 
amenities  of  life  among  the  industrial  classes,  the 
more  necessary  does  it  become  to  establish  a  firm 
foundation  for  such  improvement.  No  firm  founda- 
tion can  be  found  unless  means  are  devised  to 
prevent  the  interference  of  the  exterior  cause— viz., 
an  alteration  of  value  in  currency — or  to  nullify  or 
correct  its  action.  Otherwise,  like  the  moving  sands 
which  disturb  the  floor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  will 
constantly  break  down  and  destroy  the  elaborate 
construction  you  are  now  engaged  upon." 

24.540.  Mr.  It.  H.  Tawney:    I  think  your  general 
thesis   is   that   the   cause,   or   one  of   the   causes,   of 
industrial  unrest  is  changes  in  the  purchasing  power 
in  wages? — That  is  so. 

24.541.  Due    to    changes    in    the    general    level    of 
prices?— Yes. 

24.542.  And  that  those  changes  in  the  general  price 
level  are  due  to  changes  on  the  side  of  currency  or 
credit  or  both? — Yes. 

24.543.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  borne  out  by 
past  experience?     For  example,   I  think  the  fall  in 
prices  came  to  an  end  and  tha  rise  in  prices  began 
in   1896,   did   it  not?— Yes. 

24.544.  And  up  to  about  1903  money  wages  about 
kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices? — Yes.     The  fluc- 
tuations up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

24.545.  Is  that   quite  so?     My  recollection   is  that 
there  was  a  very  large  rise  in  prices  about  1912  and 
1913? — I  cannot  give  you  the  figure,  but  it  was  in- 
considerable compared  with  the  rise  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  war. 

L' 1.546.  I  was  not  anxious  to  argue  the  point.  I 
took  that  a«  an  illustration?— Yes;  I  do  not  differ. 

24,547.  The  actual  real  wages  were  in  many  cases 
lower  in  1912  than  they  were  in  1910  if  you  look  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  tables?— I  should  be  disposed  to 

8  24,548.  Your  proposal  for  dealing  with  that  I 
think  is  to  fix  a  certain  ratio  between  prices  and 
wages:  that  is  to  say.  supposing  prices  rise  four 
points,  then  there  shall  be  such  and  such  a  per- 
centage advance  in  wages?— Yes.  Perhaps  four 
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points  is  rather  small.     I  was  going  to  deal  with  it 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  fluctuations. 

24.549.  Something  like  that  proposal  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  dealing  with  the 

?uestion   of   railwaymen's   wages   during   the   war? — 
take  that  from  you. 

24.550.  Has  it  occurred   to   vou   that  that  is  only 
one  cause  of  the  difficulty?     Your  proposal  provides 
machinery  for  keeping   wages  in   relation   to   prices, 
but  it  assumes  a  certain  basis,  does  it  not?   It  assumes, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  existing  relationship,  or  the 
relationship  which  you  take  as  your  starting  point, 
is  satisfactory,  does  it  not? — I  do  not  think  it  assumes 
it  is  satisfactory.     It  assures  the  maintenance  of  the 
real  value  of  the  contract.     I  do  not  want  to  prejudge 
the  question   of  the  basis  being  satisfactory  or   un- 
satisfactory. 

24.551.  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  point  how   far 
your   proposal   really   is  a   remedy  for  this  problem. 
Let  us   assume  for   the  moment  that  prices   do   not 
change  at  all? — Quite. 

24.552.  Do    you    think    in    that  case  there  would 
be   no  demand   for  a  rise   in   wages? — I  do   not  say 
that  at  all. 

24.553.  Is  not  that  whole  class  of  movement  due  to 
the  demand)  for  a  larger  share  in  the  product? — I  only 


aim  at  eliminating  one  factor  of  dispute.     I  do  not 
touch   the  broader   issue. 

24.554.  This  is  not  a  proposal  to  meet  the  demand 
in   change  of   distribution   of   wealth? — No. 

24.555.  It  is  a  proposal  to  eliminate  one  factor? — 
Yes,  one  of  the  factors  which  I  think  is  a  great  factor 
in   past  and  future  disputes. 

24.556.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   Under   present  con- 
ditions would  the  profit  be  adjusted  or  be  adjustable 
in  the  same  way  as  the  wages  to  meet  the  purchasing 
power   of  money? — I   think    that   is    a   very    difficult 
question  indeed.    Clearly  this  sliding  scale  would  have 
to  be  adjusted,   not  to  all  contracts,  but  to  certain 
contracts.     Those  contracts  might  be  settled  by  law 
or  by  private  agreement. 

24,657.  From  jyour  very  considerable  experience 
do  you  think  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
dividing  the  recompense  of  the  workmen  into  two 
portions?  It  follows  somewhat  on  your  scheme.  If 
one  portion  represented  a  subsistence  allowance  and 
another  portion  was  a  wage,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance would  automatically  go  up  with  the  cost  of 
living.  Would  that  not  meet  the  case? — I  think 
that  might  be  done.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
say  what  proportion  of  the  total  wage  is  subsistence 
and  what  is  not. 

24,558.  That  could  be  ascertained  ?— Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
THE   HON.   FKANOIS   MARION   BATES   FISHER,   Sworn   and   Examined. 


24.559.  Chairman :   This  is  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand.     It  is  the  precis 
of  the  evidence  to  be  given  by  the  Hon.   F.   M.  B. 
Fisher.     Mr.  Fisher  says :  — 

"  I  was  for  three  years,  from  1912  to  1915,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Zealand  Government.  I  was  Minister 
in  Charge  of  the  State  Fire  Insurance  Department, 
the  State  Life  Insurance  Department,  the  State  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Department,  the  National  Provident 
Fund,  the  Pensions  Department,  including  Old  Age 
Pensions:  Widows'  Pensions,  Children's  Pensions, 
Military  Pensions,  and  Pensions  for  Miners.  Apart 
from  the  experience  gained  in  these  various  posts,  I 
have  been  familiar  all  my  life  with  the  problems  of 
nationalisation,  and  it  is  on  the  political  aspect  of 
these  matters  that  my  view  may  be  of  value. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before 
the  Commission.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  matter 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  follow  these  in- 
vestigations with  great  keenness  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Empire." 

Those  are  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Fisher.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  good  enough  to  read  those  parts 
of  his  evidence  to  which  he  particularly  desires  to 
direct  our  attention.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Balfour  upon  the  other,  to 

ask  Mr.  Fisher  such  questions  as  they  think  fit? I 

am  quite  prepared  to  allow  the  statement  to  stand 
and  proceed  with  the  examination,  if  you  wish. 

24.560.  Chairman:    As  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press 
have  copies  of  this  precis,  I  will  ask  you  one  formal 
question.     The  precis  you  have  handed  in  represents 
the  views  you  wish  to  give  us? — Yes. 

24.561.  Chairman:    I   will  give  instructions  to  the 
shorthand  writer  to  place  the  whole  of  this  statement 
upon   the   permanent   record   of   the   Commission.     I 
might  say  we  have  already  read  this  statement  with 
great  interest. 

'New  Zealand  has  either  completely  or  partly 
nationalised  a  great  many  industries,  included 
amongst  them  that  of  Coal.  If  I  interpret  the  views 
of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Coal  Commission 
aright,  I  would  say,  speaking  broadly,  that  those 
who  represent  Labour  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  com- 
plete nationalisation,  whilst  those  who  represent  the 
vested  interests  seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
this  view. 

The  lines  upon  which  I  propose  to  proceed,  if  per- 
mitted to  tender  evidence,  will  be  that  neither  of 


these  views  is  necessarily  final,  but  that  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Commission  is 
dealing  is  to  be  met  by  other  methods  which  have 
survived  practical  tests.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Commission,  not  as  the  result  of  a  course 
of  theorising,  but  as  the  result  of  practical  expe- 
rience and  close  observation  extending  over  a  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  the  solution  of  the 
complex  difficulties  with  which  the  Commission  is 
faced  can  best  be  arrived  at  by  legislation  which  is 
now  embodied  in  the  statute  books  of  other  countries. 
Working  conditions,  including  the  number  of  hours, 
the  "  Bank  to  Bank  "  clause,  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, housing  conditions,  safeguards  .against 
mechanical  dangers,  including  haulage,  proper  facili- 
ties and  accommodation  for  the  workers,  super- 
annuation, strike  settlements,  provisions  for  all  these 
can  be,  and  already  have  been,  secured  for  the 
workers,  without  complete  nationalisation,  whilst  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  have  been  safeguarded. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  place  what  knowledge  I 
possess  at  the  services  of  the  Commission  if  it  is 
considered  that  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried 
and  tested  for  so  long  in  the  Dominion  from  which  I 
come  would  be  of  value.  I  shall,  in  addition,  be 
prepared  to  place  before  the  Commission  the  avail- 
able statutes  dealing  with  all  questions  referred  to 
in  this  memorandum,  should  this  course  be  desired. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  evidence  given  to 
the  Commission  by  Mr.  Webb,  in  the  course  of  which, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  he  stated  that  he  believed 
there  would  be  fewer  strikes  under  Government  owner- 
ship than  under  private  ownership.  The  Government 
would  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  men. 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  I  am  inclined 
to  agree,  but  I  think  that  the  evidence  in  my  own 
country  on  the  previous  part  of  his  answer,  would 
prove  that  it  was  wrong.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  nationalisation  in  itself  is  necessarily  a  cure  for 
tlie  strike  evil.  During  the  national  strike  in  New 
Zealand  in  1913,  the  national  coal  miners  and  the 
sailors  in  our  Government  steamers  did  not  hesitate 
to  "  down  tools  "  and  join  the  strikers.  The  loyalty 
oi  these  men  to  one  another  will  not  in  any  sense  be 
impaired  by  any  scheme  of  nationalisation.  A  very 
interesting  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  our 
great  national  strike  in  1890,  where,  unlike  the  case 
of  the  coal  mines,  where  only  some  of  the  mines  were 
nationalised,  and  not  all,  we  had  the  case  of  the 
railways,  which  were  completely  nationalised,  going 
out  on  strike  as  a  body. 
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Tli.-r.«    ar<>    many    illustration*    which    rim     ]„•    fur- 

•I      "I      the     empNne.v,     ni      oat  !      industries 

'•'ing  to  the  strike  as  a  method  ot  ••earing  what 
they  helieved  to  he  their  rights,  iiinl  I  do  not  1,,-hcv.- 
tl'at  nationalisation  or  legislation  of  any  kind  will 
over  take  away  from  tho  worker  the  right  or  tln> 
desire  to  strike  whenever  lie  wants  to.  The  truth  is 
lli.it  the  strike  is  sometimes  the  workers'  last  and 
only  weapon,  and  the  State,  in  my  opinion,  has  no 
ri^lit  to  attempt  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  legitimate 
of  e,\rn-i«ing  this  weapon  when  h,  has  no  other 
means  of  redress. 

I'Yom  tho  very  serious  result*  which  attended  our 
national  strikes,  we  have  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
experience  and  devise  legislation  which  would  remove 
1lie  evils  which  have  led  to  industrial  disturbances, 
and  in  this,  I  could  safely  claim,  we  have,  beon  largely 
«fiil.  This  result  has  been  achieved  by  placing 
upon  the  Statute  Book  a  number  of  Acts  which  have 
lx>en  specially  designed  for  tho  purpose  of  improving 
tho  relations  hetween  the  State,  the  worker,  and  the 
employer,  and  the  chief  of  these  Acts  is  tho  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  with  its 
\arious  amendments,  the  Labour  Disputes  Investi- 
gation Act,  the  various  Superannuation  Acts,  and  a 
groat  many  Machinery  Acts  which  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  lives  of  em- 
ployees whilst  engaged  in  the  course  of  their  duty.  I 
will  give  a  short  resume  of  the  objects  of  these  Acts 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission. 

1  mlor  the  Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
Act  a  Court  is  set  up  consisting  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  President,  and  one  representative 
t'ach  from  the  employers  and  the  Trades  Unions.  The 
members  of  the  Court  are  paid  by  the  State.  This 
Court  fixes  wages,  hours,  holidays,  etc.,  after  ex- 
haustive examination  into  the  needs  of  each  trade, 
and  its  decisions  are  embodied  in  an  industrial  agree- 
ment which  is  binding  in  law. 

Tho  Labour  Disputes  Investigation  Act  was  passed 
in  1913,  and  was  regarded  as  the  "  missing  link  "  in 
our  industrial  legislation.  It  set  out  the  preliminary 
steps  which  were  necessary  to  be  taken  antecedent  to 
a  proposed  strike.  Where  the  employees  have 
resolved  to  strike,  or  the  employers  have  decided  to 
lock-out,  the  party  contemplating  action  must  notify 
the  Minister  for  Labour  of  its  intention.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  notification,  the  Minister  for  Labour 
convenes  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employed,  and  appoints  a  Chairman  to  preside 
over  their  proceedings.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference is  not  to  attempt  to  settle  the  strike  or  lock- 
out, but  to  agree  upon  a  plain  and  simple  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  proposed  strike  or 
lock-out  is  to  take  place.  This  statement,  which 
embodies  the  views  of  both  parties,  is  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  Minister  for  Labour,  and  he,  in  due 
course,  advertises  the  report  of  the  Conference,  thus 
enabling  public  opinion  to  form  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  difference  between  the  parties. 
This  does  away  with  the  unhappy  method  under  which 
strikes  have  taken  place  .with  the  real  cause  wrapped 
in  obscurity,  and  the  general  public  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  origin. 

After  the  report  of  the  Conference  on  the  reasons 
for  and  against  has  been  duly  advertised  for  14  days, 
the  party  initiating  the  proceedings  is  then  obliged 
to  hold  a  secret  ballot  of  its  members,  conducted  by 
public  officials,  upon  the  issue  of  strike  or  no  strike. 
This  does  away  with  all  allegations  founded  upon 
intimidation  and  terrorism.  If  a  strike  or  lock-out 
is  decided  upon,  then  it  is  9.  lawful  strike  or  lock-out. 
If  at  any  time  pending  the  decision  by  ballot,  a 
strike  or  lock-out  takes  place,  such  act  is  unlawful 
and  punishable.  The  machinery,  roughly  outlined, 
provides  a  cooling  process  that  is  invaluable  and 
prevents  those  impetuous  temperaments,  which  often 
precipitate  unreasonable  and  hasty  action  from 
exercising  their  evil  and  malign  influence. 

The  Superannuation  Acts  also  have  a  beneficial 
and  steadying  influence,  but  unfortunately  it  has 
been  the  case  that  no  such  scheme  has  been  applied 
to  groups  of  workers  nvho  were  not  either  in  Govern- 
employ,  municipal  employ,  or  in  the  employment  of 
very  "large  firms.  In  order  to  make  adequate  pro- 
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n  for  those  who  dW  not  enjoy  the  benefit*  of 
these  large  scheme*,  New  Zealand  pawed  the  National 
Provident  Act.  Tiider  thin  proposal,  the  single 
employee  of  a  private  employer  can  participate  in 
nil  the  honofits  of  large  scheme*  »uch  a*  that  for 
police  or  civil  -«rriM 

The  individual  makes  a  small  contribution,  the 
State  makes  a  small  contribution,  and  the  employer 
does  his  part.  The  employee  secure*  maternity 
benefits  where  they  can  be  claimed,  cicknew  benefit* 
and  a  pension  for  his  old  age.  Such  a  scheme  would 
probably  have  the  effect  in  the  long  run  of  enor- 
mously decreasing  the  annual  charges  for  old  age 
pensions.  The  scheme  is  steadily  growing  in  popular 
favour,  and  will  ultimately  confer  a  great  boon  on  a 
large  section  of  the  people  for  whom,  hitherto,  no 
such  provision  has  been  available. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  steadying  in- 
llnence  of  these  humane  and  beneficent  measures  has 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon  industrial  conditions, 
and  has  provided  the  means  of  amicable  settlement 
where  otherwise  a  costly  and  injurious  strike  would 
not  only  have  done  great  harm  to  employers,  em- 
ployees and  the  State,  but  would  have  engendered 
feeling  which  it  were  much  better  not  to  arouse. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  past  the 
workers  had  not  the  facilities  nor  the  money  to  put 
up  a  fight,  however  much  in  tho  wrong  their  oppo- 
nents may  have  been.  Give  them  a  fair  field  and  a 
fair  tribunal  and  a  great  change  in  their  attitude  of 
mind  will  be  observed.  That  there  will  always  be  a 
rebellious  and  discordant  element,  I  do  not  doubt,  but 
my  belief  is  that  the  controlling  judgment  of  labour 
is  content  with  fair  and  reasonable  conditions,  and 
proper  facilities  should  be  accorded  to  Labour  of 
exercising  its  deliberate  judgment  without  the  in- 
flammatory intervention  of  those  who  do  such  harm 
in  their  endeavours  to  lead  Labour  against  its  own 
true  leaders.  Prom  this  evil  every  country  has 
suffered  in  the  past. 

May  I  now  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Webb 
in  his  evidence  with  which  I  venture  to  express!  my- 
self as  being  in  total  disagreement.  Mr.  Webb  stated 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper — I  am  quoting  now  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  published  in  the  "  Times" 
of  April  30th — that  he  believed  that  the  majority  of 
people  in  these  days  are  very  largely  influenced  by  a 
sense  of  duty  in  doing  their  job  well,  and  that 
stimulus  becomes  more  potent  when  people  work 
strictly  under  public  service. 

It  seems  to  me  an  amazing  statement  to  have  made 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  common  knowledge  in 
almost  every  country  that  the  precisely  opposite  result 
is  attained  under  State  employment.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  not  hard  to  discover.  It  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  review  briefly  the  position  so  far  as  the 
public  service  in  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  upon 
this  point. 

I  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  I  know  that 
in  the  Civil  Service  are  many  very  able  and  very 
intelligent  men,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
to  have  any  desire  to  do  any  injustice  to  private 
individuals  in  my  criticism  of  the  Service. 

To  begin  with,  the  public  service  could  never  be 
efficient  so  long  as  it  is  under  political  control,  for,  by 
this  means,  personal  and  family  influences  are  brought 
to  bear,  and  men  without  any  knowledge  or  capacity 
for  the  positions  which  they  occupy  are  thrust  into 
them  by  influence,  which  it  is  quite  needless  to  discuss. 
Once  established  in  their  positions,  and  providing 
that  their  conduct  is  not  criminal,  they  are  practi- 
cally assured  of  employment  for  life,  however  pflirieiK 
or  inefficient  they  may  be.  We  have  to  take  into 
consideration,  however,  that  where  the  public  service 
fails  very  largely  is  in  the  automatic  placement  of 
its  servants.  In  private  employ,  a  man  is  much  more 
likely  to  find  his  atmosphere,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, and  thus  perform  more  useful  service. 

An  additional  cause  for  inefficient  results,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  departmental  regulations  rob  a  man 
of  practically  all  power  of  initiative.  The  principle 
in  Government  departments,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  is  that  if  you  give  a  man  power  tc 
make  a  decision  he  may  make  a  mistake;  therefore, 
in  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  avoid  decisions.  Thus  w« 
have  these  interminable  and  intolerable  delays  which 
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do  so  much  harm.  See  how  marked  a  contrast  there 
is  between  these  conditions  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
business  man,  who  has  to  be  alert  and  quick-witted, 
who  could  never  prosper  if  he  were  hampered  by  the 
red  tape  that  entangles  the  Civil  Servant. 

The  trader,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  rapid 
in  decision,  and  very  often  courageous  in  enterprise. 
These  qualities  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the 
Government  official.  I  believe  that  the  Civil  Servant 
would  do  the  right  thing  the  right  way,  and  at  the 
right  time,  if  only  the  system  under  which  he  works 
\\ould  let  him,  but  the  system  has  so  far  failed  to 
grant  this  power.  The  private  business  man  has  to 
pay  for  his  own  blunders.  The  Civil  Servant's 
oiunders  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  He  is  thus  shorn 
of  that  responsibility  which  does  so  much  to  make  the 
business  man  efficient. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  devise  a  system  by  which 
the  officials  in  Government  Departments  can  be  given 
a  free  hand  to  exercise  their  judgment  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  ordinary  business  man,  and  I  doubt  if 
this  ideal  could  ever  be  attained.  Even  if  it  could, 
the  incentive,  which  makes  the  business  man  efficient, 
would  still  be  taken  away  from  the  Civil  Servant. 
The  business  man  is  always  on  his  job;  he  does  not 
spare  himself  because  he  knows  he  will  secure  the 
reward  of  his  industry.  The  Civil  Servant  has  no 
such  stimulus.  He  knows  that  whether  he  works  fast 
or  whether  he  works  slow,  his  promotion  and  his  pay 
are  not  likely  to  be  varied;  indeed,  he  has  more 
prospect  of  being  promoted  because  of  his  relation- 
ship to  someone  in  high  position  than  because  of  the 
business  capacity  which  he  displays. 

The  question  at  the  moment  is,  can  the  present 
system  be  bettered?  I  think  it  can,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  lines  than  those  which  have  been  adopted  in 
my  native  land.  There  we  have  destroyed  political 
influence  so  far  as  appointments  to  the  public  service 
are  concerned.  It  is  a  penal  offence  for  a  Member 
of  Parliament  or  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  object  of  obtaining  employment 
for  any  person.  The  whole  of  the  public  service  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
are  given  the  status  of  Supreme  Court  Judges,  and 
they  stand  like  a  granite  wall  between  the  Ministers 
ot  the  day  and  the  public  service.  The  power  of 
o  arse  remains  for  the  Executive  to  increase  or  reduce 
s  total  of  the  vote  for  the  public  service,  but  not 
one  individual  item  can  be  altered  by  a  single  penny 
pece  so  far  as  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  or  the 
head  of  the  Department  is  concerned. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  such  a  policy  were 
adopted  in  this  country,  it  would  do  a  great  deal 
towards  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service 
because  under  this  system  men  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  promoted  by  merit,  and  not  because 
their  family  connections,  or  any  personal  influences 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear  Posts  in  our  public 
service  are  advertised  in  the  Press,  and  there  is 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  Webb  states  that  Nationalisation  was  called 
for — 

(1)  as  the  only  means  of   adequately   improving 

the  position  of  the  miners  with  regard  to 
housing,  accidents  and  special  disease ; 

(2)  as  the  only  means  of  dealing  economically  and 

efficiently  with  the  nation's  coal  resources; 

(3)  as  the  only  means  of  ensuring  that  the  coal 

is  supplied  to  the  consumer  with  regularity 

and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  suggestions  can  be 
supported  by  practical  experience.  The  Government 
can,  if  it  wishes,  within  two  or  three  months,  pass 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  the  adequate 
housing  of  the  miners,  which  would  make  complete 
provision  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible  against 
accidents,  which  would  deal  with  a  system  of  com- 
pensation or  pensions  in  those  cases  where  special 
diseases  were  rife,  and  could  deal  also  with  the  ques- 
tion of  infantile  mortality.  If  Nationalisation  is 
regarded  as  a  remedy  for  infantile  mortality,  would 
not  better  and  more  immediate  results  be  obtained  by 
nationalising  all  hospitals  and  homes  where  children 
are  treated,  instead  of  starting  on  coal  mines? 


With  regard  to  proposal  No.  2,  the  suggestion  that 
the  State  provides  the  only  efficient  means  of  dealing 
economically  with  the  nation's  resources  is  a  state- 
ment that  could  be  rebutted  with  overwhelming 
evidence.  The  State  is  not  now,  never  has  been,  and 
never  will,  be  economical.  The  whole  experience  of 
the  past,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  day,  proves 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that  State  Departments 
are  neither  efficient  nor  economical.  It  might  be 
argued,  as  an  illustration,  that  the  Munitions  Depart- 
ment during  the  War  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  private  enterprise  could  never  have  accom- 
plished. There  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  this  state- 
ment  but  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  order  to 
achieve  its  end,  the  Munitions  Department  was  able 
to  utilise  all  private  organisations  in  the  country,  it 
was  supplied  with  limitless  funds,  and  it  produced  its 
requirements  without  any  regard  to  cost. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  conditions  do 
not  apply  to  any  branch  of  industry.  If  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Munitions  Department  were  applied 
to  an  industry  which  had  to  subsist  upon  the  competi- 
tive sale  of  the  articles  which  it  produced,  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  would  have  been  a  bankrupt 
concern  long  ago. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  unceasingly  shorten  hours, 
increase  pay,  and  limit  output  and  still  compete  with 
the  manufactured  products  of  countries  where  these 
conditions  do  not  apply. 

As  to  proposal  No.  3  dealing  with  the  regularity  of 
supplies  at  the  lowest  cost,  I  venture  to  observe  that 
no  means  of  control  shows  a  greater  lack  of  regular 
action  than  a  State  Department.  This  is  true  enough 
where  the  State  Department  is  merely  acting  as  a 
competitor  with  private  concerns,  but  it  becomes 
infinitely  more  true  when  the  State  is  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  monopolist,  for  when  it  is  the  one  and 
only  f-upplier  it  is  in  the  position  to  dictate  its  own 
terms,  and  to  take  its  own  time,  and  even  to  punish 
people  who  complain  of  inefficiency  and  insist  upon 
business-like  conditions. 

It  is  only  with  the  final  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Webb  that  I  find  myself  able  to  agree,  that  by  elimina- 
tion of  unreasonable  profits  the  State  could  sell  its 
productions  at  a  reasonable  cost,  although,  of  course, 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  depends  very 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  mining  conditions  under 
which  the  coal  is  produced.  These  conditions,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  vary  as  greatly  in  Great 
Britain  as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
with  the  varying  conditions  come  also  the  variety  of 
qualities  of  coal  which  again  may  affect  the  price  and 
the  demand  ver}'  materially. 

There  is  one  overwhelming  objection,  however,  to 
nationalisation  with  which  Mr.  Webb  has  not  dealt. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  him  that  the  State  should 
always  exercise  its  power  to  break  down  combines  and 
rings  which  are  enforcing  unfair  conditions  upon  all 
or  any  section  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
put  forward  this  fundamental  objection  to 
Nationalisation,  that  it  creates  a  monopoly — and  I 
venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Webb  will  agree  with  me 
that  all  monopolies  are  bad. 

I  hold  the  view  that  a  State  monopoly  is  even  a 
worse  evil  than  a  private  monopoly.  The  latter  must 
be  efficient  in  order  to  resist  private  competition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  prevent  the  demand  for  State  inter- 
vention on  the  other. 

The  State  has  no  such  grounds  for  efficiency.  The 
State,  as  a  monopolist,  has  no  fear  of  either  of  these 
checks.  It  has  unlimited  funds,  unlimited  credit,  no 
danger  of  competition,  and  parliamentary  control.  It 
is  thus  immune.  The  most  colossal  unancial  blundering 
would,  at  the  worst,  only  result  in  some  sort  of 
enquiry  or  commission,  with  a  belated  report,  followed 
in  all  probability  by  a  speedy  promotion  of  those  who 
had  blunderec. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  would  suffer,  the  tax- 
payer would  foot  the  bill,  and  the  monopoly  would 
lum'ojr  on. 

An  additional  danger  of  State  monopoly  must  not 
be  disregarded,  for  it  is  all-important. 

It  is  intensely  difficult  for  the  State  to  initiate 
industrial  or  commercial  developments.  Let  it  be- 
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suppose.!    ili. ii    the   State  OH  us   all   the   railways.     It 
linn  running  from  A  to  Jt.     The  lino  is  insuffi- 
cieni.   in   i  MI,    ilie   traffic.     The   Minister  for  Trans- 
port is  asked  in  hnilil  another  line  from  A  to  B.     It 
is  his  business  to  make  his  railway  pay.     If  ho  ImiMs 
.1    m  \\    !'ii,\  he  depreciates  th>  value  of  the  exi 
line.     Ho  Incomes  liis  nun  competitor.     A  more  sug- 
gestion from  him  that  he  is  going  to  :>uild  a  new  line 
in  a  Hood  of  demands  from  all  over  the  kingdom 
for  similar  treatment.       There  is  a  general  political 
ili'  all  over  the  country  for  a  share  of  the  ex- 
ure  of  the  public  purse. 

political  tendency  is  gradually  to  start  a  great 
many  pnMic  works  in  a  great  many  places,  and  build 
thi  in  slowly  at  a  great  cost.  This  pacifies  the  local 
B,  who  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  .re-cast  their 
political  views  entirely  according  to  the  amount 
spent  upon  their  particular  railway. 

In  the  event  of  a  bye-election,  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  be  hard-pressed,  the  tendency  is 
always  to  convert  the  constituency  by  the  promise  of 
largo  expenditure  from  the  taxpayers'  purse.  When 
you  have  the  Ways  and  Communications  Bill  in  opera- 
ti,  n.  the  Minister  in  charge  will  become  probably  the 
•  •st  bribery  expert  in  the  world.  A  bye-election 
at  Liverpool — the  Government  must  promise  them  a 
new  dock.  A  bye-election  at  Manchester — the  Govern- 
ment must  promise  them  a  larger  dock  than  was  given 
Liverpool.  A  bye-election  in  Hampshire,  promise  the 
people  better  roads,  renewed  bridges,  and  so  forth,  if 
they  support  the  Government.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment appearing  before  their  constituents  will  be 
asked  :  "  How  much  have  you  secured  out  of  the 
public  purse  for  u  The  candidate,  in  dire  dis- 

during  the  election,  will  wire  to  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Minister  for  Transport  and  say : 
"  Situation  precarious,  seat  in  grave  danger.  Must 
have  new  railway  station  and  new  ?  ridge  across  the 
river."  And  the  Minister  will  reply:  "  I  am  sorry 
the  question  of  erection  of  ne>v  railway  station  and 
bridge  across  river  have  been  overlooked  owing  to 
great  pressure.  Will  you  please  inform  the  public 
and  the  Press  that  I  have  favourably  considered  your 
request."  And  that  telegram  will  evoke  tremendous 
enthusiasm,  the  seat  will  be  saved  for  the  Government, 
and  the  local  member  will  have  an  everlasting  claim 
on  the  people  on  the  grounds  that  "  he  was  the  man 
who  secured  the  railway  station  and  the  bridge  across 
river." 

That  is  one  of  the  iniquitous  features  of  nationali- 
sation as  *t  occurs  to  us.  Then  we  have  another 
equally  unfortunate  phase  of  national  expenditure. 
The,  Government  decides  to  carry  out  what  might  be 
regarded  as  a  national  work.  It  may  be  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  or  bridge  or  a  great  railway 
station  or  a  post  office.  It  may  so  happen  that  the 
work  is  conveniently  started  in  an  electorate  where 
the  Government  is  not  politically  in  strength.  The 
work  will  be  started,  perhaps,  twelve  months  before 
the  election.  Thousands  of  men  will  be  employed, 
they  will  receive  most  favourable  treatment  from  the 
Government,  and  they  will  understand  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Government  candidate  losing  the  elec- 
tion it  is  quite  possible  that  the  work  may  have  to 
be  stopped.  This  serves  as  a.  great  inducement  to 
these  men  to  discreetly  consider  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  going  to  cast  their  vote. 

That  is  where  the  practice  of  nationalisation  of 
roads,  railways,  bridges  and  harbours  is  going  to  land 
you,  and  that  is  where  the  same  policy  landed  us. 
Parliamentary  parties  will  be  able  to  buy  constituen- 
cies with  public  moneys  instead  of  party  funds,  and  a 
more  harmful  and  vicious  change  I  cannot  imagine. 
lliat  is  why  I  regard  it  as  so  essential  that  these 
great  development  schemes  should  not  be  retarded 
or  polluted  by  political  control.  Private  control  may 
have  some  disadvantages,  but  it  does  not  pervert 
your  political  control  as  nationalisation  most  surely 
will. 

Private  capital  will  always  be  found  to  finance  a 
sch'-me  which  it  can  be  shown  will  pay  interest,  but 
development  will  be  arrested  enormously  if  the  future 
of  development  rests  wjth  the  State.  To  begin  with, 
the  State  will  not  pay  for  brains.  It  prefers 
mediocrity  at  half  the  price.  It  gets  mediocre  results 
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accordingly.     Hut  it  it  cmbarruMd  by  n  hundred  and 

'">''      "tin  I'      illlln  nil  ii'i     ulilcli      Iliakn      tho    OXoroifl*     ol 
riuin.il    l,n,,m,,.,  I  nii.'t  IOIIH  impOMilil". 

How,    lor    iiiM.niei,,    can   a    D.-piirl  ment    bo   •UCCM»- 

li'lly  run  winch  ho*  a.  Free  Trade  cotton-.pinnor  at 
i  to  head  for  ono  year  and  a  High  Protection  boot- 
>  lor  another.  Xuere  m  not  that  oon.mtont 
driving  power  with  a  fixed  object  in  view  which  hold* 
private  interest  steadily  on  its  courao. 

Let  me  observe  here  that  these  remarks  are  entirely 
directed  against  State  monopoly,  and  not  against 
State  competition,  which  is  on  an  entirely  different 
basis. 

May  I  add  also  that  I  regard  these  contemplated 
changes  with  such  apprehension  that  I  believe  the 
Government  would  be  well  advised  to  have  the  Com- 
mission visit  every  part  of  the  Empire  to  study  every 
experiment  which  has  been  made. 

Although  this  Commission  has  been  set  up  primarily 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  coal  mines  in  Great 
Britain,  may  I  be  permitted  to  draw  the  attention  of 
its  members  to  an  aspect  which  arises  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  which  it  would  be  fatal  to  overlook. 

Great  Britain  is  not  a  self-contained  country.  She 
is  dependent  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  for  her 
prosperity.  To  escape  the  evils  of  long  hours,  low 
wages,  unemployment  and  hunger,  it  is  necessary  that 
Great  Britain  should  manufacture  millions  of  pounds' 
worth  of  goods  which  must  be  sold  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  other  nations.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
the  various  industries  concerned  would  be  dependent 
very  largely  upon  the  output  and  cost  of  coal  in  Great 
Britain.  Any  unreasonable— and  I  emphasise  the 
word  unreasonable-— increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  might 
have  a  seriously  detrimental  effect  upon  the  whole 
trade  of  the  country,  and  bring  about  those  very  evils 
which  wo  are  anxious  to  avoid. 

It  might  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so,  but  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  this  very  important  point,  because  of  its 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  every 
industry  within  the  realm. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  also  that  decisions 
arrived  at  here  might  be  of  very  far-reaching  conse- 
quence, because  the  overseas  Dominions  which  supply 
you  with  a  large  proportion  of  your  foodstuffs  are,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  dependent  upon  you  for  the 
manufactured  goods  which  you  send  in  exchange,  and, 
if  the  cost  of  these  should  become  unreasonable,  the 
Dominions  will  find  it  necessary  to  transfer  theii 
trade  to  other  markets,  the  loss  of  which  could  not  be 
contemplated  by  Great  Britain  without  the  greatest 
anxiety." 

24.562.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    Our  time  is  now  very 
short,  so  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  enter  into 
some  of  the  controversial  matters.     It  is  not  that  I 
do  not  appreciate  your  criticisms.     Perhaps  you  will 
tell  the  Commission  something  about  your  experience 
of  New  Zealand.    You  suggest  a  number  of  statutory 
reforms   which   you   think   will   go   far   to    meet  the 
claims  and  difficulties  which  have  given  rise  to  un- 
rest?—Yes. 

24.563.  To  turn  to  the  question  of  nationalisation. 
New  Zealand  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
nationalisation  ? — Yes. 

24.564.  You     yourself     have     been     in     charge     as 
Minister  of  a  number  of  these  departments? — Yes. 

24.565.  Especially  the  nationalisation  of  insurance? 
—Yes. 

24.566.  New    Zealand   has   had   a   State   Insurance 
Department  for  a  good  many  years;  altogether  more 
than  20  years? — I  think  nearer  40  years. 

24.567.  That,   of  course,   is  important  with  regard 
to  life  insurance,  because  until  you  have  been  running 
a  certain  time  you  probably  do  not  know  quite  where 
you  are? — Yes. 

24.568.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  financial  experience 
of  the  New  Zealand  State  Insurance  Department  has 
been   very  successful? — Yes. 

24.569.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  propor- 
tion  of   the  life  insurance  business   it  does  in   com 
petition  with   other   companies? — I   cannot   give,   v   n 
the   exact   figures.     The  most   powerful   company   we 
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have  in  Australasia  is  the  Australasian  Mutual  Provi- 
dent Society  in  New  Zealand,  because  that  ranks 
first,  and  the  New  Zealand  State  Government  In- 
surance ranks  second.  Roughly  speaking,  its  propor- 
tion of  the  total  business  is  about  one-sixth. 

24.570.  From  the  New  Zealand  Year  Book  I  see  that 
the     total     amount     insured     in     New     Zealand     is 
£42,000,000,  and  the  State  Insurance  Department  has 
insured  altogether  nearly  £12,800,000?—  It  is  larger 
than  I  supposed. 

24.571.  It  is  more  than  one-quarter  and  nearly  one- 
third?—  Yes. 

24.572.  Has     that     worked     smoothly?  —  That     has 
worked  quite  smoothly. 

24.573.  Its   rates   must  compare   fairly   with   other 
companies  or  it  could  not  do  business?  —  I  think  per- 
haps it  might  help  you  in  your  enquiries  in  regard 
to   these    institutions   if   I   point  out  that   we   have 
drawn    a   wide    distinction   in   the   term   nationalisa- 
tion between  State  monopoly  and  State  competition. 
We  are  really  State  competitors.     In  State  Fire,   in 
State  Life,  in  State  Accident  Insurance  we  compete 
with  most  companies. 

24.574.  That    makes    it    all    the    more    interesting. 
You  are  tested  therefore  by  competition?  —  Yes. 

24.575.  What    has    been    the    experience    of    New 
Zealand  in  these  departments?  —  In  State  competition 
it  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

24.576.  The    State    Department,    as  we    know,    in- 
creases steadily  in  life   insurance?  —  Without  displac- 
ing private  companies  or  capital. 

24.577.  It  has  been  doing  a  progressive  amount  of 
business?  —  Yes. 

24.578.  What  has  been  the  financial  result?     I  do 
not  say  anything  about  the  security,  which,  of  course, 
is  good.     It  has  not  been  any  charge  on  the  taxes?  — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  has;  certainly  not  in  my  time. 

24.579.  The    balance    sheet    shows    a    considerable 
balance  of  assets?  —  Yes. 

24.580.  With    regard   to    accident   insurance,    New 
Zealand  has  been  doing  that  for  nearly  20  years?  — 
Yes. 

24.581.  There   you   do  accident   insurance   in  com- 
petition  with  the   Accident  Insurance  Companies?  — 
Quite  so. 

24.582.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the 
total  New  Zealand  business  has  fallen  to  the  State 
Department?  —  No;  but  it  is  very  small. 

24.583.  Is  it  not  very  large?—  That  is  very  small. 

24.584.  You    had   a    special    object    in    establishing 
The  object  of  all  these  things  in  truth  was  with 

both  the  State  Life,  State  Fire  and  Accident  to  pre- 
vent any  ring  or  combination  inflating  prices.  That 
is  why  the  general  principle  with  us  has  been  adopted 
of  State  competition  rather  than  monopoly. 

24.585.  You  have  wished  the  State  to  go  into  the 
business  in  order  to  prevent  the  capitalist  companies 
forming  a  combination  against  the  consumer?—  Quite 

SO. 

24.586.  According  to  reputation  the  effect  of  that 
State  competition   has  been,   as  it  has  been   put  to 
us,  to  reduce  the  premiums  charged?—  I  think  it  has 
m  a  great  many  cases 


Which  is  also  acting  in  competition  ?—  Yes. 
24,589    There   you   get   a   substantial    part   of   the 
bus,ness?-Very   small.     It   is   a    very  small    propor- 
Business,    but   it   has  effected    its 
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'-n.**    e.*Perienoe     ;n     State     coal 
lhat  is  not  so  satisfactory 

rt°W   *bout  the  effect   on   Prices  ?-It  has 
the  price  to  some  extent 

94    When  you  say  stabilised,  that  means  it  has 
rom  riila  ?.mbln*tM9n  «f  capitalist  coal  companies 
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24.595.  That  may  be  your  experience,  but  how  about 
the  fact?     It  is  said  it  caused  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumer  to  fall? — It  did,  there  is  no   doubt   about 
that. 

24.596.  Therefore  the  people  of  New  Zealand  think 
they    have    a   great   advantage    that    is    not    to    be 
measured  by  the  profit  the  State  makes? — No.     The 
people  of  New  Zealand,  curiously  enough,  have  never 
asked  for  an  extension  of  that  State  Coal  Mine  pur- 
chase.    We  are  satisfied  in  all  these  things  to  set  up 
as  competitors,  so,  as  I  have  said,  to  prevent  a  ring 
or  combination,  but  not  to  monopolise. 

24.597.  I   do   not  want  to  push  it  in   any   further 
ithan  you  are  stating  it  to  us.     Accepting  that  view  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government  which  the  New  Zealand 
people  have  expressed  at  repeated  elections,   it  does 
mean    tho    setting    up    as   State   Departments,    even 
State  Mines,  has  been   financially  beneficial  to   New 
Zealand? — Yes,  financially  beneficial  to  the  consumer. 

24.598.  Is  there   anybody   else  in  New    Zealand? — 
There   is   the   State   itself.     They   are   not  set   up  as 
merely  profitable  ventures  for  the  State. 

24.599.  Therefore  they  are  not  to  be  tested  by  the 
amount  of  profit  they  make  every  year.     The  advan- 
tage  lies  in  the  reduction   in  price  they   cause? — A 
great  deal  of  the  advantage. 

24.600.  As    a    matter    of    fact,    the    New    Zealand 
State  Mine  Department  does  not  make  a  loss? — In 
some  of  the  mines. 

24.601.  We    know   that   of    English    mines.         The 
balance  sheet  is  the  test? — It  is  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  the  balance  sheet  is  the  test ;  that  is  if  the 
balance  sheet  is  rigged  on  the  same  lines  as  the  private 
concerns.     That  is  the  whole  point. 

24.602.  I  would  not  suggest  the  State  Government 
did  rig  its  balance  sheets  on  the  lines  of  private  con- 
cerns?— There  is  no  reason  to  suggest  it;  the  fact  is 
it  is  done. 

24.603.  It  is  run  on  the  same  lines  as  private  con- 
cerns?— I   say   it   is   not.        A   private  concern   pays 
Income  Tax  rates  and  harbour  dues. 

24.604.  Private  concerns  do  not  charge  Income  Tax 
as  part  of  their  expenses? — Surely  it  charges  Income 
Tax  against  its  expenses? 

24.605.  No.     Income    Tax    does  not    form    part   of 
the    expenses    of    carrying     on     the     concern? — You 
suggest  the  company  pays   Income  Tax  out    of    its 
private  funds  and  does  not  enter  that  up  as  against 
the  business. 

24.606.  We   say   the   shareholders    pay  the  Income 
Tax.     Income  Tax  is  not  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
business.     It  is  not  levied  or  assessed  until  you  work 
out  what  the  profit  is? — It  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
profit  of  the  business.     The  point  in  difepute  is  this : 
In  a  private  concern  you  would  have  to  pay  Income 
Tax,   which  is   a   considerable   item,    and  in   a  State 
concern  you  do  not. 

24.607.  When  you  state  what  the  profit  of  a  concern 
is  you  do  not   first  deduct    the    Income    Tax.     You 
cannot  assess  the  Income  Tax    until    you    arrive    at 
what  the  profit   is.     Keep   your  mind  on  the  profit. 
It  is  not  a  question   whether  the  State  Coal   Mines 
Department    makes   as    much    profit    as    a    capitalist 
colliery,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  State  Coal 
Mines  Department  is  any  charge  on  the  taxes? No. 

24.608.  The  State  Coal  Mines  Department  forgoes 
some  of  the  profits  it  might  make  in  its  effort  to  keep 
the  coal  prices  down? — That  is  so. 

24.609.  There     are     other     enterprises      in      New 
Zealand,    but    not     in     the     nature    of    commercial 
ventures.     I  say   nothing  about  the  pension   system, 
and  military  pensions  and  old  age  pensions,  as  that 
does  not  come  into  this  scheme.     You  have  not  found 
it  difficult,  apparently,  in  New  Zealand  to  carry  on 
this  concern,   even  with  the  drawback   that  is  often 
urged    against    the    Civil    Service.     You    have  taken 
steps,  have  you  not,  to  protect  -the  Civil  Service  from 
political  influence?— Yes. 

24.610.  You  have  done  that   pretty  successfully?— 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

24.611.  Apparently     with     regard     to    your     State 
enterprise  whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  your  Civil 
Servants,  tested  by  the  result  they  seem  to^do  pretty 

-As  competitors,  yes. 

*!.•  i?^?'.Th*t    is    testinK     them      pretty     highly F— T 
think  it  is  quite  a  fair  test. 
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24,613.  Is  there  any  suggestion   that  State  enter- 

n     Ne«     /..•alalhl    should    ho    givrll    lip  f      Is   thflFe 

any  party  in  the  State  that  proposes,  having  taken 
,  i lain  cool  mines  and  certain  insurance 
operations,  tlmt  theso  Stnto  enterprises  should  be 
akimloneil:'— No.  There  has  been  n  strong  fr. 
that,  they  should  be  run  on  strictly  business  lines, 
which  is  not  being  entirely  done. 

L' l,(>14.  Do  you  mean  it  is  suggested  the  Coal  Mines 
Department  should  make  as  much  profit  as  it  can  and 
charge  the  consumers  unnecessarily  high  prices? — No. 

•Jl.fil.V  \Vould  not  that  be  commercial  lines? — No; 
wo  suggest  with  a  concern  of  that  nature  the  proper 
method  of  continuing  its  business  is  to  levy  upon  itself 
tin-  same  charge  that  private  enterprise  has  to  do 
before  you  can  get  a  comparison. 

84,616.  Does  it  not  do  that? — No. 

.1,1)17.  Will  you  give  us  some  instances? — Take 
tlu-  State  coal  business  which  is  set  up;  it  pays  no 
rates. 

24,618.  It   pays   no   local   rates?— It   pays   no   local 
and  it  pays  no  harbour  dues. 

'Jl.fi  19.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  local  rates  are  very 
low  in  New  Zealand? — No,  they  are  not;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  very  high. 

•JO.  All  things  are  relative?— If  they  are  low 
from  a  competitive  point  of  view  it  docs  not  seem 
fair  to  levy  that  charge  on  one  business  and  not  on 
another  because  it  belongs  to  the  State. 

24.621.  What  does  it  amount  to  in   money? — I  do 
not  know. 

24.622.  In  price  per  ton? — I  could  not  say;  it  would 
be  a  very  considerable  item. 

24.623.  You  say  very  considerable.     Do  you   mean 
absolutely  considerable?      Would  it  add  6d.  a  ton  to 
the  price? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

24.624.  I  suggest  it  is  only  a  question  of  pence? — 
I  do  not  agree  with  your  suggestion ;  I  am  unaware 
of  the  figure. 

24.625.  The  other  question  is  the  income  tax,   but 
we  will  not  go  into  that? — Take  a  private  insurance 
company   setting   up   in   business.     It  has   to  deposit 
£50,000  in  cash  with  the  Government. 

24.626.  Surely,    not   in   cash ;   it   is   allowed   to   get 
the  interest  from  that? — It  does  not. 

24.627.  It  actually  forgoes  that  amount? — Yes. 

24.628.  That  is  certainly  a  distinction.      That  means 
to  say  the  State  Insurance  Company  might  have  for 
fairness  to  add  £2,500  a  year  to  its  expenses? — That 
is  so. 

24.629.  Even  allowing  for  £2,500  a  year,  that  would 
still  leave  the  State  Insurance  department  very  pro- 
fitable?—Yes. 

24.630.  Now,  about  inspection  of  the  mines.     Could 
you   tell  the   Commission    anything   in   your   recollec- 
tion   as   to   the  state   of    mining   inspection    in    New 
Zealand? — I  do  not  know  much  about  the  details  of 
milling    inspection.     There    is    a    Mines    Department 
and  there  are  inspectors  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
There   are   elaborate   enquiries    into    every   kind    and 
form  of  accident  that  takes  place.     Then  reports  are 
made  to  Parliament,   and   I  think  I   might  say  with 
truth  we  have  a  Mines  Amendment  Bill  almost  every 
year;   so  you   see   we   are   making  things   better   and 
better  every  year. 

21.631.  You  take  a   great  deal  of  care  to  prevent 
accidents  in  New  Zealand? — Yes. 

24.632.  You   think  your  system  of  mine  inspection 
is  fairly  successful? — I  think  it  is  very  good. 

24.633.  Your  total  production  is  not  very  large?— 
It  is  insignificant. 

24.634.  Your    accidents    are    very    few,    indeed? — 
Very  few. 

24.635.  I  am  told  in  some  years  you  do  not  have  a 
single  fatality? — That  is  quite  likely;  they  are  very 
careful,   indeed. 

24.636.  You  have  a  system  of  miners'   pensions?— 
Yes. 

24.637.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  anything  about 
that   that   is  of   interest   to  us?— The   system    arises 
out  of  my  own  personal  visit  to  the  mines.     I  visited 
them ;    I "  went    down   them,   and   I    spent  some   days 
underground,  and   I   came  to   the   conclusion    it   wan 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  miner's  phthisis.     In 
consequences  of  which  I  made  provision  that  a  msn 
who   at   a  comparatively   early   stage  in   life  became 


;, ill,,  led   with   that    dife«M   i.   provided    (or    by   Uw 

24,636.  That  docs  not  apply  to  the  coal  miner*,  but 
only  IIIIIUT.M  Hiiffnring  from  miners'  dUeMe  in  the 
gold  mines!' — No,  cool  mines  very  largely. 

39.  < 'oal  minors  disabled  in  this  particular 
cause  are  to  have  a  right  to  a  pension  from  tho 
State?— Yes. 

24.640.  That  is  done  out  of  State  funds?— Ye*. 

24.641.  Not  a   charge   upon  the   industry? — Yes. 
•JijJI'2.  How  much  is  that?— I  cannot  tell  you  what 

the  amount  is. 

24.643.  You   have    a   Coalminers'    Relief    FundP- 
Yes. 

24.644.  That   is   a    provision    for    the    miners   who 
suffer    from    accidents    and  their    dependent*? — Yes. 

24.645.  Is  it  right  to  say  that  is  not  provided  out 
of  State  funds,  but  by  a  special  charge  on  the  coal? 
— I  think  that  is  entirely  collected  from  coal. 

24.646.  It   is   a   halfpenny  a   ton  or   something   of 
that  sort? — Yes,  entirely  on  the  coal. 

24.647.  Out  of  that  fund  which  is  a  charge  on  the 
industry    you    have    elaborate    provisions     in     addi- 
tion with  regard  to  workmen's  compensation? — Yes. 

24.648.  For  tho  relief  of  the  families  of  those  who 
suffer  from    accidents? — Yes. 

24.649.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   You  have  no  industry 
nationalised    in     New    Zealand? — Yes,    we    have    a 
monopoly  of  railways. 

24.650.  Taking  any  other  productive  industry  put- 
side   transport,   do  you  think   if  totally  nationalised 
it  would  be  possible  to  keep  State  ownership  separata 
from  political  control?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible. 

24.651.  Look    at    your    proof    with    regard    to    the 
resume   you   have   given   of   the   New   Zealand   Acts. 
I  see  the  main  principle  is  the  publicity? — Yes. 

24.652.  To   make    public    in   a   strike  the  views  of 
both  sides  so   as  to   influence  public  opinion? — That 
was    done   following   the    strike    in    1913,   when   was 
passed   an   Act   called    the    Industrial    Disputes   and 
Investigation   Act,   which  is    outlined    in   this  precis 
of  evidence.     There  you  see  a  strike  is  illegal  unless 
the  steps  set  out  to  be  taken  in  the  Act  are  complied 
with. 

24.653.  In  the   year  1917  what  was  the  total   out- 
put  of  coal    for  New   Zealand?— I   could    not  say. 

24.654.  It   was    2,000,000    tons?— Yes.      Then    these 
figures    have    been   knocked   to    pieces   by    war   con- 
ditions. 

24.655.  This   is   1917?— Yes. 

24.656.  What   proportion    of   that   was   the   output 
of    the    State   mines?— Very,    very   small.     The   pro- 
portion   of   State   production    was    very,    very    small 
indeed. 

24.657.  260,000  tons?— Very  small. 

24.658.  I    have   the   manager's    report    in   front  of 

me? It  was  very  small,   I  know,  and  there  was  no 

desire   to  make   them  larger. 

24.659.  There    are    only    two    collieries,    the    Point 
Elizabeth  and  the  Liverpool  Mines?— Yes. 

24.660.  Do  you  know  the   number  of  days  lost  on 
account  of  strikes  at  the  Point  Elizabeth  Colliery  ?- 

I  could  not  tell  you  the  figure.  I  can  say  this,  that 
if  there  should  be  any  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  this  Commission  that  nationalisation  or 
State  ownership  is  going  to  prevent  strikes,  I  feel 
perfectly  convinced  it  is  not  BO. 

24.661.  I   have  the  manager's   report,  and   it  says 
that  out  of  260  possible   days  48  days  were  lost  by 
strikes. 

Mr.   Sidney   Webb:    How   does  that   compare   with 
other  mines? 

24.662.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    Some   was   for  want 
of  shipping.     How  does  that  compare  with  the  other 
collieries?     Did  they  have  strikes  on  a  similar  scale? 
— When  they  start  the  strike  they  naturally  enough 
all  go  the  same  way. 

24.663.  Were    the   strikes   owing    to  grievances    at 
a    particular    colliery   or    sympathetic   strikes? — The 
big  strike  was  entirely  a  sympathetic  strike. 

24.664.  Take    the   Liverpool    Colliery.     I    see    they 
lost  72J  days  out  of  270?— Yes. 

24.665.  Nationalisation    is    not    going    to    prevent 
strikes   or   stoppages ?— No,    I  should   not   think   so; 
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we  have  not  found  it  so.  I  was  Minister  of 
Marine  in  1913  when  the  big  strike  took  place, 
and  in  the  Marine  Department  itself,  which  was 
well  equipped,  the  men  were  very  well  paid  and 
looked  after;  but-  they  were,  I  think,  almost  the 
first  to  come  out. 

24.666.  Did  it  originate  in  a  State  ship  or  private 
ship? — It    did    not  originate  on   a   ship    at   all.      It 
originated  by  some  carpenters  going  on  strike,   and 
these   followed. 

24.667.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    Private?— Yes. 

24.668.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    Then  they  came  out 
in  sympathy? — They  followed  a  series  of  sympathetic 
strikes. 

24.669.  Sir   L.  Chiozza  Money :    And    it   was   very 
proper? — Sir  Leo  has  interjected   the  remark  "And 
it  was  very  proper." 

24.670.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   I  am  examining  you, 
so  you  need  not  take  any  notice  of  Sir  Leo's  remarks. 
The  fact  that  workmen  work  for  the  State  does  not 
cause  the  spirit  of  uplifting  in  them  which  has  been 
mentioned   to   us  at   this  Commission? — No,   I  think 
experience  is  against  that  entirely — entirely  against 
it.     If  I  may  point  it  out,  we  find  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties   about     Government    monopoly     is     this — the 
Government    in    our    country    has    taken    over    the 
monopoly  of  the  waterways;  that  is,  the  water  power 
of    the    country — that    political  differences    come    in 
and   you  can   never  get  the  Government  to  start   a 
movement  that  would  be  started  by  private  capital, 
if  it  had  the  capital,   because  the  Government  is  so 
afraid    of    raising    political   differences    that   it    does 
not  know  where  to  start.     One  year  they  take  a  vote 
to  start  in  one  place  and  the  next  year  they  take  a 
vote  to  start  in  another  place. 

24.671.  You    cannot    divorce   political    influence? — 
To    my    mind     it    stifles    enterprise    and    initiative 
altogether. 

24.672.  Have  you  attempted  to  nationalise  land  in 
New   Zealand?— Yes;    there  was    the    late   Coleridge 
scheme. 

24.673.  What  was  the  result  of   that? — The  result 
to  nationalise  land  was  a  failure  and  broke  down. 

24.674.  How  did    it  break    down? — It  broke  down 
because  the  holders  of  land  which  the  State  had  an 
interest  in    were   so   bothered    and  pestered    by    fre- 
quent inspections  and  the  usual  inspections  to  inspect 
the  inspectors  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  they 
would    be    better    working   under  a    freehold   system 
than  under  leaseholds  from  the  Crown.     That  led  to 
a    movement    which    in    1912    practically   swept    the 
country  and  put  the  present  Ministry  in  New  Zealand 
into  power. 

24.675.  That  has  ended  the  question  of  nationalisa- 
tion   of    land?— That    has    ended    the    question    of 
nationalisation  of  land. 

•   24<r676'  ?aXe  *,hey  attempted  to  nationalise  banks 

m    New    Zealand?— Not    to    nationalise.      We    have 

aken  an  interest  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  and 

the  State  provides  about  half  the  capital  and  nomi 

"if      u  £  Chalj;man  <>f  the  Bank  and  a  number  of  the 

.shareholders,    but    the    Bank    is    run    entirely    as    a 

-ivate  concern,   and  the  rights  of  the  shareholders 

we   heBnare  ^^^ 


I  C'°"'  f aVe  y°U  any,  knowledg6  of  Queensland  P~ 
have  not  any  personal  knowledge  of  Queensland. 


24.678.  In  comparison  with  New  Zealand:' 1  havo 

followed    their    movements    with    some    considerable 
interest.     It  has   not   gone   far  enough   to   form   an 
opinion  upon  it. 

24.679.  Do  you  know  any  Colony  or  Dominion  that 
has   attempted   to  export   anything  made   in  nation- 
alised  factories? — No,   none.     I  think   if  we  had   to 
compete    in    the   markets    of    the    world    under    this 
system  of  State  ownership  we  never  should  have  made 
so  much  headway.     That  is  my  impression. 

24.680.  With   regard  to  income,   the   fact  does  re 
main  if  you  nationalise  important  industries,  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  has  to  be  collected  for  taxation? 
— Yes. 

24.681.  As  that  portion  of  the   industry   does   not 
contribute  to  taxation,   some  other  portion  has  to  a 
greater  extent? — Yes. 

24.682.  Or  the  people  have?— Yes. 

24.683.  Sir    Leo    Chiozza   Money:     Was    the    Lord 
Coleridge  Power  Scheme  a  success?— It  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years.     It  is  rather  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  success  or  not. 

24.684.  The  Government  claims  it  is  a  success? I 

have  heard  many  gentlemen  claim  it,  but  it  has  never 
been  admitted. 

24.685.  Are    you    opposed    to    the    system    of    the 
Government?— Yes,  I  am. 

24.686.  Do  you 'think   what   the    Government   savs 
is  true?— That  I  cannot  tell.     It  is  a  little  bit  early 
and  what  you  have  to  recognise  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  the  monopoly  of  these  water  rights  in  New 
Zealand  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  the  past 
M i  years,  and  it  has  taken  all  that  time  to  get  one 
scheme  that  has  only  been  in  operation  for  two  years 

24.687.  Will   you    tell    me    whether   you    think    you 
represent  the  views  of  the  New  Zealand  Government 
as  now  established  ?— I  think  I  do.     I  was  a  member 
of  it  for  three  years. 

24,6S8.  Yet  you   differ   from   what  they  say  them- 
selves?—I   say   it   is  early   to  say   with  regard   to   a 
arge  scheme  that  has  not  been  in  operation  for  two 
years.     I  do  not  call  that  a  great  success   after  20 
years    monopolised  water  rights  of  the  country. 

24.689.  Do  you  think  the  railways  are  successful?— 
1  do  not. 

24.690.  You  think  that  the  claims  made  that  they 
are  successful   are  entirely   wrong?— I  do 

24.691.  Why?— I   do   not  think  the  nationalisation 
we  have  in  New  Zealand  is  by  any  means  satisfactory 
and   I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  anybody  goes  to 
that  country   and  travels  on   the  railways  they   will 
not  want  to  travel  upon  them  again. 

24.692.  Are  their  fares  higher  than  the  fares  here? 
— Much. 

24.693.  How  much  ?— Considerably  higher. 

•  2^'u9-4!  ^ha^  do  you  char8e  on  y°ur  suburban  lines 
in  Christchurch,  say?— Do  you  want  me  to  compare 
it  with  your  50  per  cent,  rate? 

24.695.  Whichever  you  please?— It  is  abnormal      I 
am  not  going  to  compare  our  rates  there  with  a  50 
per  cent,   war  rate  here. 

24.696.  Take  the  penny  parliamentary  fare  forced 
)on  the  railways  by  Act  of  Parliament?—!  do  not 
oTfioln  the  penny-  Parliamentary  fare  or  rate  is. 
^!4  097.  Penny   a  mile  forced   upon  the  railway   by 

an  Act  of  Parliament?— Ours  would  work  out  at  Id 
or  2d.   a  mile. 

Chairman:    We   are   much  obliged     to    you,     Mr 
F  isner. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


'' 


54  698 


ad6erinCeo    Trades 


United  S^adf6APeri?nCe.of  Trades  Union«  »  the 
States  of  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 


in 
of 

the 


France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark 
hweden,  and  Norway— that  is  to  say  that  I  have 
devoted  considerable  time  to  the  organising  of  Trades 
Unions  in  the  countries  mentioned. 

(4)  I   attend  to-day   to   give  evidence   against   the 

nationalisation  of  mines  or  the  nationalisatwn  of  any 

ndustry  as   I   believe  it  would   mean  a  great  injury 

to  the   est  interests  of  the  workmen  and  the  interest* 

ot  the  country  generally. 

</5l  rrhoave  had  many  opportunities  of  judging  the 
effect  of  State  Control  and  I  have  formed  the  opinion 
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that  such  State  Control  has  not  been  .to  the  benefit 
of  tho  workers. 

(G)  State  Control  would   result  in:  — 

(a)  Employment  of  large  numbers  of  high  officials 
on  petty  duties. 

(6)  Continual  chance  of  officials  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another. 

(c)  Restriction  on  freedom  of  action. 

(J)  I'rutnn  I  •(!  discussion  of  matters  which  could 
be  settled  in  a  few  hours. 

(e)  Control  on  top  of  control. 

(/)  No  incentive  to  initiative. 

(n)  Political  wire  pulling  to  influence  appoint- 
ments on  the  management  and  directorial 
staffs. 

(7)  Forc'ujit    Tnnle. — Nationalisation   would   cripple 
export    of   coal    because    in    buying    and   selling  coal 
quick   decisions    have    to   be   come   to.     It   would   be 
impossible  for  a  Government  Department  to  deal  with 
those  matters  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  be  dealt 
with  by  private  individuals. 

(8)  Loss  of  our  foreign  trade  in  coal  would  have  a 
very  serious  effect  on  our  shipping  trade  especially  in 
the   face  of  the  keen  competition  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  America  in  the  near  future. 

(9)  The  State  could   not  be  expected  to  keep  un- 
profitable collieries  going  especially  where  the  output 
could   only    be    used   for    exporting    abroad.        Many 
thousands  would  thus  be  thrown  on  the  unemployment 
list. 

(10)  The  elimination  of  private  incentive  to  main- 
tain our  position   in   the  world's  trade  and  open  up 
new  markets  abroad  would  inevitably  lead  to  serious 
unemployment   and    broken   time  at    many    collieries 
with    the    result   that    the    weekly    earnings    of    the 
workers   would    be   lowered  to   the   starvation   point, 
while  others  would  be  on  unemployed  donation. 

(11)  Joint     Control      (as     advocated     under     Mr. 
Straker's  scheme)  would  result  in  chaos. 

(12)  The  high  cost  of   production  inevitable  under 
such  a  scheme  of   nationalisation  as  proposed  would 
make   it  impossible   to  retain   a   share  of  the  world's 
trade   for    iron    and    steel,    shipbuilding    and    recon- 
struction work  generally. 

(13)  The    State    services    such    as   the    posit    office, 
telegraphs,    telephones,    have    not    been    a    financial 
success.     It  means  low   wages  to  many   workers   em- 
ployed and   in  the  case  of  the  telephone  substantial 
reductions  of  wages  were  made  from  those  employed. 

(14)  The  cost  of   installation  of  the  telephone  has 
increased,  longer  periods  elapse  before  the  work  can 
be  completed   and  the  service  is  inferior  to  what  it 
was  in  the  old  Telephone  Company's  days. 

(15)  Labour  Exchanges  have  been  a  costly  failure 
and   no   real   benefit  to  the   workers.     I    am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  was  the  only  member  of  Parliament 
who  opposed  their  establishment.     They  are  now  cost- 


ing over  £1,000,000  a  year.  The  same  system  of 
Labour  Exchanges  was  established  for  seamen  over  60 
years  ago.  Tho  inevitable  result  WM  that  tho  only 
place  where  a  seaman  could  not  obtain  employment 
was  at  tin-  Labour  Exchanges  established  by  the 
Government  for  the  seamen's  benefit. 

(16)  State  interference  with  the  liberty  and  action 
of  the  seaman   has  been  a   failure  and   brought  him 
•within   mensurable  distance  of  slavery.     But   for  his 
determination  to  combine  he  would  have  been  a  slave 
to-day. 

(17)  At  the  present  time  there  are  State  officials  who 
have  in  mind  schemes,  which  if  they  dared  to  bring 
them  before  Parliament  would  inevitably  end  in  the 
slavery  of  the  seaman.     For  this  and  other  reasons  I 
am  a  determined  opponent  of  the  nationalisation  of 
industries  or   with   the  undue   interference  of   State 
officials    in    matters    relating    to   employers  and    em- 
ployees." 

Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  that? — Not  one 
word . 

Chairman:  We  shall  pay  great  attention  to  what 
you  say.  Is  there  any  gentletran  on  my  right  who 
desires  to  ask  any  question?  (Wo  reply.)  Is  there 
any  gentleman  on  my  left? 

24.699.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   .1  have  one  or  two 
questions.        I    notice    you    say   in    the    cose   of    tho 
State   Telephone   system    a   substantial    reduction    in 
wages  was  made? — That  is  true. 

24.700.  Are    you    aware   that    the    annual    increase 
given  to  tho  National  Telephone  Company's  servants 
in  pay  and  pensions  is  £410,500  a  year?— I  am  not 
talking  of  pensions,  I  am  talking  of  wages. 

24.701.  Are   you    aware   the    increase    of   wages    Is 
£158,000  a  year? — It  did  not  go  to  the  actual  work- 
man  I   know.     I   will   give  you   a   case   in   point.     I 
know  telephone  men  who  were  getting  £4  10s.   and 
£5    a    week    under   the   old    company   who   are    only 
getting    £3    10s.    a    week    to-day   including   the    war 
bonus. 

24.702.  Are    you    aware    it    is    true,    taking    the 
National  Telephone  Company's  servants  as  a  whole, 
they  are  getting  £158,000  a  year  more? — That  does 
not  concern  me  a  bit.     I  am  more  particularly  con- 
cerned  about  the   actual   workman.     I   do  know  and 
I  state  the  officials  do  manage  somehow  or  other  to 
wriggle  a  good  increase  in  wages,  but  I  am  talking 
of  the  actual  workers. 

24.703.  You  deny  this  thing  which  is  stated  to  be 
a  fact? — I  do  not  deny  that.     I  do  not  know  any- 
thing  about   that.     I    tell   you    what    is    my    actual 
knowledge — what  I  know  myself. 

24.704.  You   do  not  contradict  this  fact? — I  know 
nothing  about  it ;  I  cannot  contradict  it. 

24.705.  Then   I   will   not  ask  you   any  more   ques- 
tions, you  know   nothing  about  what  you   have   pnt 
in  your  paper. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  WILLIAM  CASH,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


24,706.  Chairman :   1  will  ask  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  on 
my  left,  and  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  on  my  right,  to 
I   be    good   enough    to   ask    any   questions    which   they 
I  may    deem    to    be    appropriate.     Mr.    William    Cash 
speaks  as  to  various  undertakings;  Gas  Companies; 
Water   Companies;   the  Metropolitan   Water  Board; 
the  Port  of  London  Authority,  and  he  places  before 
the  Commission  his  views  as  to  nationalisation.     Mr. 
Cash  says : 

"  Qualification. 

I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accoun- 
tants and  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants  and  senior  partner  in  the 
;"      firm  of  Cash,  Stone  &  Co.,  carrying  on  business  at  90, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  B.C. 

I   have   had  'a    general  experience  of   accountancy 
extending  over  30  years,,  but  in  particular  I  have  had 
experience  in  connection  with  gas  and  waiter  under- 
'  L  takings  in  several  and  various  capacities. 


I  am  very  familiar  with  the  statute  law  governing 
the  supply  of  gas,  water,  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  electric  light  and  tramways  legislation,  and  the 
practice  of  Parliament  generally  in  Private  Bill 
legislation. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  National 
Gas  Council  and  a  representative  of  employers  on  tho 
Gas  Industrial  Council  just  recently  formed. 

From  my  close  connection  with  the  gas  industry 
I  am  deeply  concerned  in  the  problems  now  being 
considered  by  the  Co'al  Industry  Commission,  parti- 
cularly as  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  may  affect 
the  supply  of  coal  on  which  the  gas  industry  depends. 

Regulated  Monopolies. 

I  am  not,  however,  commissioned  by  the  gas  industry 
to  speak  on  their  behalf,  nor  am  I  expressing  the 
views  of  any  other  organised  body  of  persons. 
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I  have  considered  the  question  of  nationalisation  of 
the  coal  industry  and  I  venture  to  put  forward  such 
information  as  I  possess  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Committee  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  what  conditions  should  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  industry  in  future  in 
the  interest  of  the  community,  the  miners,  and  the 
ooalowners. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  parallel  case  exists  between, 
the  supply  of  water,  gas  and  electricity  and  the  supply 
of  coal.  Each  of  these  deals  with  a  necessity  of  modern 
Life  produced  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Legislature  has  already  recognised  this  so  far 
as  the  three  first  are  concerned  and  has  provided  that 
they  shall  be  dealt  with  on  the  lines  of  a  regulated 
monopoly. 

The  supply  of  all  three  commodities  is  in  the  hands 
of  both  companies  and  local  authorities,  but  many  of 
the  undertakings  now  conducted  by  the  latter  were 
commenced  by  private  undertakers  and  have  been 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  local  authorities  by 
purchase  on  terms  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

I  should  propose  to  furnish  greater  detail  with  re- 
gard to  gas  because  I  venture  to  think  the  conditions 
existing  with  regard  to  gas  will  be  the  most  helpful 
if  the  Commission  should  be  of  opinion  that  similar 
conditions  might  be  applied  to  the  coal  industry." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  this  Commission 
to  read  some  parts  of  your  proof  which  is  simply  an 
analysis  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  which,  I  expect, 
some  members  of  the  Commission  have  been  familiar 
with  for  a  large  number  of  years.  You  review  the 
Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act;  the  Water 
Works  Clauses  Act,  1S47 ;  and  you  deal  with  the  Gas 
Acts.  Then  you  deal  with  the  appropriation  of 
profits  under  the  Gas  Works  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
which  I  will  read : 

"  Appropriation  of  Profits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Gas  Works  Clauses  Act, 
1847,  the  profit  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders 
was  limited  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital, 
with  power  to  make  up  any  deficiency  of  dividend 
out  of  future  profits,  and  with  the  obligation  to 
accumulate  as  a  reserve  fund  any  surplus  profits  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  nominal 
capital. 

This  reserve  fund  is  available  to  meet  any  extra- 
ordinary claim  or  demand,  and  to  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  prescribed  dividend. 

After  the  reserve  fund  is  full  the  undertakers  must 
apply  any  surplus  profits  in  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  gas. 

Powers  for  loan  capital  or  borrowings  on  mortgage 
have  been  given  for  many  years  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth,  or  in  later  cases  one-third,  of  the  paid-up 
capital. 

Combined  with  a,  maximum  dividend  to  the  share- 
holder, each  special  Act  contains  a  maximum  price  to 
be  charged  for  the  gas  supplied. 

Sliding  Scale. 

Companies  constituted  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
are  generally  known  and  described  as  maximum  divi- 
dend companies.  In  1875  a  system  of  sliding  scale 
in  the  price  of  gas  and  dividend  was  first  introduced 
in  London,  and  since  then  has  been  very  widely 
adopted.  The  basis  of  the  principle  is  that  a  reduc- 
tion or  increase  in  the  price  of  gas  is  followed  by  an 
increase  or  reduction  in  the  dividend  payable.  The 
consumer  and  the  shareholder  become  in  a  sense 
partners  in  the  business,  and  an  inducement  is  thereby 
offered  to  the  company  to  conduct  their  business  on 
the  most  approved  and  up-to-date  lines  to  ensure  the 
best  working  results.'-' 

Then  you  deal  with  Auction  Clauses;  Standard 
trice;  Reserve  Fund;  Special  Purposes  Fund  • 
Limitation  of  "  Carrv  Forward  "  •  p^ri  rt,«™. 


Limitation  of    "  Carry  'Forward 
of  Loan  Capital.     Then  you  say: 


and    Conversion 


"  The    Consumer   as    a   Partner. 

To  sum  up  the  financial  provisions.     These  proceed 

Q£  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  on  the.  lines  that  the 

consumer  is  to  have  the  commodity  at  the  cheapest 


price  possible,  but  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  partner, 
sharing  surplus  profits  and  bearing  his  proportion  of 
additional  cost  due  to  adverse  circumstances,  such  as 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  or  wages,  the  shareholder 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  reasonable  reserves  for 
the  protection  of  his  dividends  or  interest. 

Co-Partner  ship. 

I  now  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  most  im- 
portant extension  of  the  principle  of  partnership  that 
lias  been  brought  into  operation  in  recent  years, 
whereby  the  workpeople  and  staff  of  many  of  the 
larger  companies  have  been  given  a  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  undertakings. 

The  plan  was  first  introduced  in  gas  companies 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Livesey  in  1890  among  the 
employees  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company.  The 
terms  vary  in  different  companies,  but  the  broad  basis 
is  identical.  The  employees  receive  a  bonus  calculated 
by  way  of  percentage  on  the  individual  wages  paid, 
and  rising  or  falling  by,  say,  5  or  J  per  cent*  for  each 
decrease  or  increase  of  one  penny  in  the  price  of  gas 
ruling  during  the  twelve  months  current.  This  bonus 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  employee,  and  is  used 
in  whole  or  part  for  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  shares 
in  the  undertaking.  Co-partners  are  admitted  after 
a  period  of  probation,  and  sign  an  agreement  of 
service. 

The  results  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war. 
In  1913,  33  companies  divided  £140,107,  the  lowest 
percentage  being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  8  per 
cent." 

Then  you  tell  us  of  the  educational  work  that  is 
done  in  the  Gas  Companies  and  the  Industrial  Com- 
mittees. Then  we  come  to  the  coal  industry  as  a 
regulated  monopoly.  Will  you  read  that,  Mr.  Cash? 

Witness : 

"  Coal  Industry  as  a  Regulated  Monopoly. 

With  the  above  outline  before  me,  it  seems  to  me 
that  similar  arrangement  could  be  applied  to  the  coal 
industry.  Coal  is  a  national  and  universal  necessity. 
It  is  like  gas,  in  a  sense,  similarly  qualified,  a  mono- 
poly. 

I  venture  with  some  diffidence  to  suggest  in  outline 
the  principles  that  might  be  applied,  but  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  have  no  extensive  or  intimate  knowledge 
in  detail  of  the  coal  trade. 

A  general  Act  of  Parliament  might  provide  that  no 
person  or  body  of  persons  should  engage  in  coal  mining 
for  the  sale  of  coal  without  the  authority  of  an  order 
to  be  granted  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 
This  principal  Act  would  also  contain  certain  pro- 
visions governing  procedure  generally. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  Parliament  under  the 
present  methods  of  Private  Bill  Legislation  to  insti- 
tute the  necessary  enquiries  to  settle  the  conditions 
applicable  to  each  colliery  undertaking.  I  should 
accordingly  suggest  the  setting  up  of  coal  commis- 
sioners, who  would  settle  the  terms  of  the  order  to  be 
granted  to  each  undertaking." 

Then  I  refer  to  the  Williamson  Report.  These 
notes  were  written  before  the  introduction  into  Par- 
liament of  the  Electric  Lighting  Bill. 

24,707.  Chairman  :  You  may  assume  the  Commission 
lias  heard  of  that. 

Witness:  I  thought  I  might  pass  over  that  para- 
graph. 

•'  Based  on  these  two  standards,  every  reduction  in 
the  price  realised  for  the  coal  would  entitle  the  under- 
taking to  distribute  to  the  proprietors  and  the  work- 
people out  of  profits  or  reserve  so  far  as  available 
a  relatively  increased  dividend. 

Conversely  every  increase  in  the  price  realised  above 
the  standard  would  involve  a  relative  reduction  in  the 
dividend  and  bonus.  I  am  unable  to  suggest  the 
amount  of  the  relative  slide  without  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  ruling  in  the  trade.  I  do  suggest,  ' 
however,  that  the  basis  should  be  framed  so  as  to 
provide  a  real  inducement  to  reduce  prices. 

Further  regulations  would  fix  the  limits  of  the 
reserves,  for  (a)  equalisation  of  dividends,  (b)  acci- 
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dents,  (c)  special  renewals,  and  ((/)  amortisation, 
nf  leaseholds  or  property  of  a  wasting  eli.u  iirie, . 

I   further  suggest  that  a  proportion  of  the  profit* 

also  impendent  on  (the  price  of  ooal  realised  should  be 

ited   as  a   bonus  on  co-partnership   lines  t<>   the 

workpeople  and  officials  payable  as  a  percentage  on 

and  salaries  paid.     All  this  would  tend  to  unite 

thf   management   and   the   workpeople  in   a   common 

olijoet,   to    reduce  costs,   to  reduce   the  selling   [>t  u  <  , 

anil  in.  reuse  the  profHs.     There  would  thus  be  created 

a    true  co-partnership    between   the   proprietors,   the 

workpeople  and  tho  public. 

\  ounts  in  a  standardised  form  would  bo  obliga- 
tory, and  should  contain  statistical  information  relat- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  coal  raised,  wagons  owned,  and 
any  other  information  necessary.  As  a  guide  for  prin- 
ciples involved,  I  might  mention  the  forms  prescribed 
for  gas  companies,  electric  light  companies,  and  tho 
most  recent  form  of  railway  accounts,  as  laid  down 
under  the  Railway  Companies  (Accounts  and  Returns) 
Act,  1911. 

The  main  heads  would  inter  alia  state  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  the  cost  of  materials  used,  cost  of 
repairs  and  upkeep,  administration  rents,  and  repairs 
of- cottage  properties,  and  royalties. 

Ooal  statistics  should  show  tons  of  coal  raised  and 
coal  applied  for  colliery  use  and  supplied  free  to  work- 
people or  others.  The  coal  industry  having  a  simple 
and  convenient  unit  of  tons  lends  itself  admirably 
to  statistical  record  in  the  matter  of  costs  and  easy 
comparison  of  working  results. 

These  accounts  should  be  filed  with  the  Ooal  Com- 
missioners and  should  also  be  available  for  inspection 
by  all  persons  interested. 

Royalties. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Commissioners  might  be 
given  plenary  powers  to  fix  all  future  royalties  in 
respect  of  coal  not  at  present  the  subject  of  develop- 
ment." 

That  was  written  before  the  last  Report  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Scott's  Commission,  of  which  you  are  con- 
versant. Then  "  Re-incorporation  of  Undertakings." 

24.708.  Chairman:  We  need  not  trouble  about  that. 
You  can  go  to  nationalisation. 

Witness : 

"  Nationalisation. 

My  personal  opinion  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
nationalisation,  but  procedure  on  the  above  lines  would 
materially  assist  subsequent  action  for  nationalisation 
if  that  were  decided  on  hereafter.  The  accounts  sug- 
gested above  would  be  of  great  assistance,  as  they 
would  afford  all  the  necessary  information  as  to  profits, 
costs,  etc.,  and  the  regulation  of  the  industry  would 
limit  the  expansion  of  profits  to  an  undue  extent. 

Moreover,  in  my  opinion,  the  formation  of  works 
committees,  the  sharing  in  profits,  the  acquisition  of 
shares  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  knowledge  of 
working  results  would,  I  should  hope  and  believe,  go 
a  long  way  to  meet  the  present  suspicion  and  dis- 
satisfaction felt  by  the  workpeople. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  gas  companies  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  the  creation  of  benefit  funds  for  work- 
people, limiting  the  amount  so  expended  to  a  sum 
calculated  on  the  sale  of  gas.  Special  provisions 
have  also  been  made  in  certain  Private  Acts  simplify- 
ing the  transfer  and  transmission,  on  death,  of 
workmen's  share  holdings,  and  in  a  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  leave  is  asked  to  expend  money  in  housing 
schemes. 

A  few  companies  have  provisions  for  working  men 
directors  where  profit-sharing  schemes  are  in  opera- 
tion. Issue  of  capital  direct  to  workpeople  has  also 
been  recognised." 

24.709.  Chairman:  We  need  not  trouble  about  the 
next.    "  Future    Capital."      Go    to    the    next    page, 
"  Municipalisation   compared   with   Nationalisation." 

Witness : 
"  Municipalisation  compared  irith  Nationalisation. 

I  have  had  a  very  considerable  experience  of  public 
utility  undertaking  conducted  by  municipal  authori- 
ties. Speaking  quite  generally,  I  do  not  think  they 


are  no  efficiently  conducted  M  privatoly-ownod  con 
ourna.  Some  local  authorities  provide  notable  excsp 
tionn.  Thcru  is  not  tho  sumo  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining special  recognition  of  exceptional  sprrices. 
These  remark*  do  not  apply  wholly  to  nationalisation, 
but  they  would  do  in  part.  In  Government  Depart- 
ments, for  example,  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  at 
the  head  or  tho  man  in  a  position  to  Bottle  anything 
finally,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  my  experience  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  fear  of  making  a  mistake  or 
incurring  censure. 

I  am  sure  that  the  shareholders'  meeting  and  the 
rate  of  dividend  is  a  spur  to  the  higher  and  responsible 
officials  in  private  undertakings  of  all  kinds.  There 
can  be  no  similar  review  of  operations  under  a 
Government  or  bureaucratic  control. 

Then,  under  national  control  all  competition  would 
be  eliminated  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
most  disastrous. 

Coal  Distribution  in  Retail. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scheme  of  control  I  have  in- 
dicated could  not  easily  be  applied  to  the  distributing 
section  of  the  coal  trade. 

Unprofitable  Coalfields. 

If  on  grounds  of  national  importance  it  is  deemeo 
necessary  to  develop  and  work  certain  coalfields  which 
would  not  be  paying  propositions  on  a  commercial 
basis,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  would  have  to  be 
done  by  the  State,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Coal 
Commissioners  on  terms  under  an  order  settled  by 
them.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  raise  a  Development  Fund  by  a  levy  at  a  rate  per 
ton  on  coal  raised  within  defined  areas  for  expenditure 
on  development." 

24.710.  Chairman :    What  do  you  mean  by  develop- 
ment there? — Development  of  coal  which  on  account 
of  its  expensive  character  or  difficulty  of  development 
would    not   be  in  the   ordinary   course   developed   by 
private  enterprise. 

24.711.  A  sort  of  rato  in  aid? — A  sort  of  rate  in 
aid.     To  take  a  parallel  case  there  is  a  rate  in  aid 
levied    not    for    development    but    for    subsidence    as 
in  the   Brine  Subsidence  Act,   where  there  is  a   levy 
up  to  3d.  a  thousand  gallons  of  brine  pumped. 

24.712.  Then  you  set  out  your  experience  of  trans 
fer    of    undertakings    and    th?    Mt  tropolitan     \\.it- 
Board? — That    was    a    considerable    transfer    in    1902 
which  affected  the  eight  Metropolitan  Companies  and 
involved     a     large    sum     of     money     amounting     to 
£47,000,000,  and  included  in  that  £47,000,000  was  n 
very    large    sum    for    compensation   to   directed;    ex- 
pense of   arbitration   and   costs  generally   the  parti- 
culars of  which  I  can  give  if  they  are  of  any  interest 
to   the  Commission. 

24.713.  Then    you    deal    with    the    Port    of    London 
Authority. 

"  Port  of  London  Authority. 

The  other  case  to  which  I  allude  is  that  of  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  which  took  over  the  London 
Docks  under  the  Port  of  London  Act  of  1908. 

In  this  case  terms  of  purchase  were  agreed  and  in- 
serted in  the  Act,  the  total  sums  payable  being 
£22,350,000. 

The  terms  included  compensation  to  the  directors 
of  the  three  dock  companies  amounting  to  a  sum  of 
£127,600,  payable  in  A  Port  Stock,  and  also  com- 
pensation to  officers  under  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions." 

24.714.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   You  state  here  that 
you  are  of  opinion  that  a  parallel  case  exists  between 
the  supply  of  water,   gas,   electricity  and  the  supply 
of  coal.     Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  water,  gas  and  electricity  is  more  or  less  kept  in 
one  area  affects  tho  position? — That  is  to  say,  there 
is  an  area  defined  for  each  undertaking? 

24.715.  Yes— a  monopoly  area? — I  do  not  see  why 
that  is  essential  to  any  scheme  for  regulation  or  con- 
trol. 
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24.716.  The  question  of  price  would  enter  there? — 
No.     My  suggestion  would  be  that  in  fixing  a  standard 
price  for    each    coal    undertaking,    of    course  regard 
would  be  had  by  the  authority  settling  the  terms  of 
the  Order  to  the   circumstances   in   connection   with 
each  undertaking  on  its  past  history,  just  as  is  done 
in  fact,  and  has  been  done  for  many  years,  when  a 
gas  company  has  come  to  Parliament  for  incorpora- 
tion. 

24.717.  "Would  there  be  any  trouble  with  a  colliery 
producing   five   or   six    different   classes   of    coal? — I 
think  regard  would  have  to  be  had  to  that,  and  prob- 
ably you  would  go  on  the  average. 

24.718.  You    might   take   the    average    cost   of   the 
colliery? — Yes.     I    suggest    the    standard    should    be 
based  on  the  price  realised. 

24.719.  To  carry  that  further,  you  do  get  varying 
conditions  in  a  colliery.     You  may  get  part  of  a  col- 
liery which  is  working  and  giving  you  cheap  produc- 
tion ;  then  you  may  come  to  a  fault,   and  the  price 
may  have  to  go  up.     That  would  mean  the  standard 
price? — Personally,   I  should   be  very   sorry  to   see  a 
standard   price   which   is  subject   to   continual   varia- 
tions, because  I  think  that  would  destroy  a  great  deal 
of  the  incentive. 

24.720.  I  believe  you  have  had  considerable  trouble 
during  the  war  from  the  price  of  gas  being  fixed  at 
a    standard,    and    then    circumstances    coming    along 
which  altered  the  equity  of  the  standard  price? — The 
basis  in  the  past,  of  course,  has  been  that  all  ordinary 
every  day   ups   and   downs — even  such   a  thing  as   a 
coal   strike,    putting   a   strain   on    a   Gas   Company — 
have    been    cheerfully    borne   by    the    gas   companies, 
*nd   have  affected  the   price,   that  is,   the  consumer, 
have  affected  the  shareholder,  that  is  to  say,  the  divi- 
dend, and  have  affected  the  workman  where  there  has 
been    co-partnership.      There    have    now    been    cases 
where   entirely   abnormal   circumstances   have   arisen, 
due    to    the   war,    which    were   never    contemplated 
when  the  standard  was  fixed1;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
has  destroyed  the  basis  of  the  scheme,  which  I  claim 
has  undoubtedly  worked  well  in  the  past. 

24.721.  You  might  wish  to  change  the  basis? — Under 
exceptional   or  entirely   abnormal   circumstances,    but 
not  otherwise. 

24.722.  The  ideal  that  you  put  before  us  is  that  the 
capitalist  on   the   financial  side   and   the   workpeople 
and  the  consumer  are   all  partners? — Yes.     I  might 
say   this,   that  I   wrote  these   notes  before  the   coal- 
owners'  scheme  was  laid  before  this  Commission,  and 
the  essential  difference  between  that  scheme  which  is 
somewhat  on  these  lines  and  the  scheme  here  is  that 
I  bring  in  a  third  party,  namely,  the  consumers.     In 
other  words,  the  commercial  result  of  the  operations 
carried  on  by  the  individual  undertaking  brings  in 
all  three  as  partners. 

24.723.  Do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  bring  in  all 
three? — Personally,   I    have    been    concerned   in   gas 
companies,   who  are  large  buyers  of  coal,   and   I   am 
more  concerned  in  the  consumers'  position  than  in  the 
colliery  owners'. 

24.724.  Putting  it  on  the  worst  basis,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  bring  them  all  in? — In  my  view,  yes,  because 
what  the  consumer  wants   is   cheap   coal  and   plenty 
of  it. 

24.725.  With  regard  to  the  bonus,  you  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  special  statement  as  to  coal.     It  would 
want  some  special  working  out.     I  refer  to  the  per- 
centage   of    bonus.     You     have     not     thought     that 
question  out? — No.     Of  course,     I    could     give    you 
illustrations  as  to  the  proportion  in  the  gas  industry 
— it   varies   considerably    in   different    companies — as 
to  the  amount  that  goes  to  the  shareholder  and  the 
amount  that   goes    to    the    owner.     O  f   course,   the 
relative  proportion  between  wages  and  capital  would 
have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

24.726.  What  is  your  opinion  where  the  workmen 
have  a_direct  interest  in  the  profits  of  a  concern  as 
to  making  the  working  man  a  director? — It  has  been 
done  in  two  or  three  cases    in    the    gas    world.     The 
South  Metropolitan    Company,    who   started    the   co- 
partnership, have  two  working  men  directors  sitting 
on  their  Board,   and  the   South   Suburban   Company 


also,  who  followed  them  shortly  afterwards,  and  they 
speak  very  highly  indeed  of  it  as  being  a  great 
advantage.  They  also  work  very  closely  with  their 
Co-partnership  Committee,  which  meets  fortnightly, 
and  with  their  directors ;  and  although  at  the  present 
moment  the  bonus  has  been  seriously  depleted  owing 
to  the  rise  in  cost  they  are  very  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  advantages  which  they  gain  from  co-operation 
and  from  consultation  with  their  men.  I  am  in  two 
companies,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
director,  where  we  have  co-partnership  schemes,  and 
our  experiences  are  the  same. 

24.727.  If   it   were  possible,   would  you   welcome   a 
workman  on  the  Board? — Yes1.     If    the    workpeople 
become  substantial  shareholders    in    an    undertaking 
they  are  entitled  to  representation  on  the  Board. 

24.728.  If  the  workmen  are  profit-sharers  they  are 
interested  in  the  finances  of  the  Company.     Does  not 
that  entitle  them  to  become  directors? — That  is  what 
I  intended  to  indicate. 

24.729.  Not  necessarily  as  shareholders  but  as  profit- 
sharers? — I  think  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  con- 
sultation with  the  management  on  general  questions 
of   the  conduct   of   the   business. 

24.730.  With  regard  to  this  question  you  put  at  the 
end,  speaking  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board — and  I  do   not  want 

you  to  answer  this  question  if  you  do  not  wish  to if 

there  was  an  amalgamation  of  these  coal  companies 
or   any   unification  in   any   way,  would  you   say  that 
there  should  be  general  compensation  to  the  directors? 
— The   practice  of  Parliament  has   been   where  they 
have  allowed  transfer  to  Local  Authorities  of  gas  and 
water  undertakings,  that  compensation  has  been  given 
almost  invariably  to  the  directors. 

24.731.  They  have  recognised  the  vested  interest  of 
the  director? — Yes. 

24.732.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb :   You   put  coal  to  some 
extent  on  a  parallel  with  water,  gas  and  electricity? 
— Yes. 

24.733.  May  I  take  it  from  that,  without  going  too 
deeply  into  it,  that  you  suggest  that  it  is  reasonable 
and  desirable  that  coal  should  no  longer  remain  un- 
controlled?—! say  I  think  there  is  a  case  for  control 
as  distinguished  from  nationalisation,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  monopoly,  or  practically  a  monopoly,  and 
a  necessity. 

24.734.  That  is  to  say,  that  free  competition  does 
not   avail   in  normal   times  to  protect  the  consumer 
sufficiently.     That .  must   be  the   inference,     must     it 
not? — I  am  in  favour  of  competition  as  between  one 
undertaking   and   another,    and   I  am   perfectly  pre- 
pared,  provided  the  consumer  gets  his  fair  share  of 
the   profits   that   are   made,   to   allow   competition   to 
continue,  and  would  do  all  I  could  to  increase  it. 

24.735.  But     not     free     competition? — Free     com- 
petition between  one  undertaking  and  another. 

24.736.  You   mean  competition   being  subject  to   a 
standard  price? — I  should  like  to  see  a  standard  price 
which  would  give  an  inducement  to  everybody  con- 
cerned to  reduce  prices. 

24.737.  That  is  hardly  freedom?— It  is  not  complete 
freedom. 

24.738.  Assuming    that    we    could    apply    the    Gas 
Clauses  or  some  such  system  to  coal — I  do  not  want 
to  discuss  the  Gas  Clauses,  because  I  agree  with  you 
that  they  have  been  very  successful— but  let  us  con- 
sider how  we  could  apply  them  to  coal.     First  of  all, 
the  standard  price — we  have  had  it  given  in  evidence 
that   collieries   produce   such    a   number   of    different 
qualities  of  coal  and  each  colliery  produces  its  own 

set  of  qualities — would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  that  ? 

I  see  no   greater   difficulty  there   than   in   fixing  the 
standard  price  for  gas  companies.     The  standard  price 
for  gas  companies  varies  in  almost  every  undertaking 
throughout   the   Kingdom.        The   particular   circum- 
stances of  every  gas  undertaking,   whether  they   are 
supplied     by    rail-borne  coal  or  sea-borne    coal,     or 
whether   they   are  close  to   a  coalfield   or  otherwise, 
would  give  rise  to  just  the  same  difficulty. 

24.739.  At   any  rate,  there   is  one  price   for   each 
concern? — Yes. 
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•JI.710.  Apparently  there  would  have  to  be  a 
mnnliei-  nf  ilill'i-n 'lit  prices  for  tho  different  qualities 
Hi  coal? — Certainly — just  as  Parliament  has  to  go  into 
sin-  question  every  time  it  fixe*  the  standard. 

•JI.7II.  Is  it  quite  the  same  question?  Apparently 
tliiTo  is  only  one  price  for  each  gas  concern? — Yes. 

•JI.7I'-'.  You  would  not  suggest  that  there  should  be 
oiu'  price  for  each  colliery  concern? — Yes,  a  standard 
price  for  each  concern. 

L>  1.743.  Do  you  mean  if  we  take  a  particular  col- 
liny:'     Take  the  Ashington  Colliery  in  Northumber- 
land,  would  there  be  one  price  or  six   prices? — One 
for  the  Ashington  Colliery. 

.  1.7-14.  Are  you  sure  about  that?  because  the  kind 
il  which  tin-  colliery  produces  varies  from  some- 
thing which  is  only  worth  a  few  shillings  to  something 
that  is  worth  a  pound  or  two? — Just  as  in  a  gas 
company  you  may  have  a  quantity  of  gas  sold  in  large 
quantities  and  some  in  small,  some  for  heating,  some 
for  lighting.  I  agree  it  is  all  one  particular  quality 
's  and  that  the  position  is  not  quite  parallel, 
but  1  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  taking  the  various 
prices  of  the  Ashington  Colliery  Company  and  fixing 
a  standard  price  for  that  colliery. 

.1.745.  That  is  to  say,  having  arrived  at  the 
average,  which  we  will  consider  is  15s.  a  ton,  you 
would  say  that  that  particular  colliery  would  be 
allowed  to  charge  as  a  standard  price  15s.  for  every 
ton  that  is  sold — good,  bad  or  indifferent? — Yes. 

24.746.  How  would  that  be  uniform  in  a  particular 
coalfield? — The  colliery  next  door  might  have  gone  to 
a   far   greater  capital   expenditure,    for   example,   in 
sinking  its  shaft ;  it  might  be  selling  a  different  class 
of  coal  or  the  same  class  of  coal ;  and  what  might  bo 
a  fair  standard  price  for  one  colliery  might  not  be 
a  fair  price  for  the  one  next  to  it. 

24.747.  You  suggest  that  each  concern  should  have 
a  standard  price  worked  out  upon  its  output  on  some 
sort  of  average? — Yes. 

24.748.  You  lay   great  stress  on    the   share  of    the 
consumer  ? — Yes. 

24.749.  Otherwise  it  might  be  a  partnership  against 
the  community :  but  is  it  not  really  a  difficult  matter, 
because,  in  the  case  of  gas,  practically  all  the  gas  is 
delivered  direct  to  the  consumer  for  ithe  consumer's 
use  industrially  or  domestically;  but  in  the  case  of 
coal,  as  to  a  large  part  of  the  coal  the  colliery  owner 
does  not  know  where  it  goes :    it  passes  through  half 
a  dozen  hands.     Who  in  that  case  would  get  the  con- 
sumer's share? — The  colliery  would  be  selling  its  coal 
either  through  agents  or  direct  to  somebody,  and  they 
would  be  getting  a  certain  price  which  would  be  the 
realised  price  at  that  colliery. 

24.750.  My  point  is  that  when  you  come  to  make 
up  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  consumer 
would  get  soine  of  the  benefit,  if  the  colliery  wished 
to  declare  a  larger  dividend,  by  a  reduction  for  the 
ensuing  year  of  the  standard  price? — The  consumer  of 
that  particular  coal,  then,  would  get  the  advantage, 
and  the  tendency  over  the  whoie  industry  would  be 
to  reduce  the  price  all  round.     They  would  be  selling 
in  competition,  and  each  would  be  trying  to  reduce 
the   price   as  far   as  he  could,  certainly   to  his  own 
consumers. 

24.751.  The  consumers   who   got  their  supply  from 
that  particular  colliery  which  had   reduced   its  price 
below   the   standard  would   get  the   benefit,    whether 


they  themxolvro  wore  actual  conmimrri  or  whethfli 
Uiry  urn-  only  innid  !•  -in.  M  »i  |i|>< .  mg  thny  W»r« 
middlemen,  they  would-be  in  a  position  to  buy 
cheaper  to  pass  on  to  tho  consumer. 

24,752.  They  would  bo  in  a  position  to  paw  it  on? 
—Yes. 

24,763.  They  would  receive  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer,  and  you  say  they  would  be  in  t 
position  to  pass  it  on  by  lower  prices? — Yes. 

24.754.  Have   you   any   assurance  that  they   would 
pass  it  on? — I  think  if  I  go,  for  one  of  my  gas  com- 
panies,  to  buy  50,000  tons  of  coal,   and  they  say  to 
me,   "  I   am  preparing  to  supply  you  from  so-and-so 
colliery;  my  price  from  that  colliery  is  so  much,"  he 
would  pass  it  on  to  mo,  adding  his  middleman's  profit. 

24.755.  Supposing  you  were  going  for  6  cwt.  would 
you    have   tho   same   assurance   that   you    would    get 
terms  of  an  equivalent  advantage? — I  think  so,   be- 
cause,  although   the   colliery   is  not  selling   in  terms 
of  5  cwt.,  not  all  tho  5  cwts.  would  add  up. 

24.756.  After  all,  the  majority  of  the  consumers  of 
coal  do  not  buy  50,000  tons.     Carry  your  mind  to  the 
labourer's    wife    at    Plumstead    who    buys    from    the 
hawker :   could  you  indicate  to  the  Commission  what 
sort  of  certainty  there  would  be  that  that  consumer — 
I  mean  the  labourer's  wife  at  Plumstead — would  get 
the  advantage  which  the  colliery  owner  handed  over 
to  one  or  other  of  these  middlemen? — If  you  want  to 
carry  that  right  through  to  the  logical  conclusion,  you 
would  have  to  control  the  retailer  and  the  distributor 
as  well  as  the  collieries  themselves. 

24.757.  Wo  should  have  to  convince  Parliament  that 
this  benefit  was  going  to  the  consumer,  meaning  tho 
labourer's  wife  at  Plumstead?     It  is  bound  to  go  to 
the  consumer,   unless   tho  middleman   is   not   passing 
on,  tho  reduction   in  price  which  would   undoubtedly 
be  effected. 

24.758.  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  we 
may  rely  on  the  middleman  passing  on  that  reduction 
of   price? — Personally,   I   should  be  rather  in  favour 
of  some  regulations  with  regard  to  the  retail  trade 
whereby  the  retailer  should   be   bound   to  state   how 
his  price  is  made  up. 

24.759.  Chairman:   Need    we    consider    the    retail 
trader? — Not    in    detail. 

24.760.  Mr.   Sidney    Webb :    I   see  your   system    of 
control  would   not  be  applicable  to  the   distributor? 
—No. 

24.761.  With    regard   to   the   control    of    the   price 
at    the   colliery,    it    involves,    does    it    not.    that  the 
colliery  owner  would  not  be  free  to  obtain  his  capital, 
as  he   now   does,   when   he  likeS:    he   would  have   to 
obtain   his   capital    distinctly,    as   the   gas  companies 
do,  under  the  auction  clauses  or  something  like  that? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  essential  to  the  scheme. 

24.762.  That  is  what  I  am  very  anxious  to  know.    If 
the  price  is  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  divi- 
dends paid,  it  would  probably  suit  the  colliery  owner 
not   to   pay  a   dividend :    as  one   big   colliery   owner 
explained    to    us,    the    dividend    declared    was   only 
1  per  cent,  for  many  years,  but  the  whole  of  a  largo 
part  of  the  profit  was  put  into  development.     Wou!d 
you  not  have  to  stop  that  hole  if  you  were  going  to 
consider  the  consumer? — I  do  not  think  so,  any  more 
than  a  gas  company,  who  rather  than  distribute  tho 
whole    of   the    dividend    to    which    it    was   entitled, 
might  put  part  of  it  to  reserve. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  half-past  10.) 
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SECOND    STAGE— TWENTY-THIRD    DAY. 

TUESDAY,  SRD  JUNE,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  R.  W.  COOPEE. 
SIR   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 
ME.  FRANK   HODGES. 
SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 
SIR    ADAM    NIMMO. 


MB.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON, 


•ON,  -I 
'',        } 


(Assessors). 


SIB  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE, 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Chairman :  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Balfour,  will  not  be  present  to-day. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday  in  which  he  said : 
"  My  horse  fell  with  me  on  Saturday  night.  I  got 
rather  badly  damaged  about  the  head  and  face.  I 
was  quite  hoping  to  come  to  the  Commission 
to-morrow,  but  the  doctor  seeing  me  this  mornmg, 


after  some  persuasion,  has  promised  I  may  come  up 
on  Wednesday  at  the  earliest."  I  hope  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  his  usual  health 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox,  who  gave  us  the  advantage  of  his 
views  some  weeks  ago,  desires  to  make  a  further 
statement  upon  something  that  Sir  Leo  Money  said. 


Mr.  HAROLD  Cox,  Recalled. 


Chairman :  This  is  what  Mr.  Harold  Cox  desires  to 
say:  "On  May  27th  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  stated 
before  the  Commission  that  I  had  misrepresented  his 
views  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  coal  question  written  by 
me."  That  pamphlet  is  a  pamphlet  called  "  The 
Coal  Industry:  The  Dangers  of  Nationalisation."  I 
have  already  received  several  copies  of  it  from  several 
sources.  I  have  read  one  copy  carefully  and  marked 
it.  "  He  had  previously  written  to  me  on  the  matter 
and  I  had  given  him  my  reply.  But  as  he  has 
publicly  accused  me  in  my  absence  of  unfairness  I 
ask  leave  briefly  to  state  the  facts.  After  giving 
evidence  before  this  Commission  I  wrote  a  pamphlet 
mainly  based  on  my  evidence,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co."  That  is 
the  pamphlet  I  have  just  spoken  of.  "  In  that 
pamphlet  I  quoted  the  actual  words  of  the  Report 
of  the  Public  Retrenchment  Committee,  which  Sir 
Leo  and  I  both  signed.  It  is  true,  as  he  states,  that 
the  Report  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  It 
contained  many  passages  which  I  would  rather  have 
omitted,  or  have  expressed  otherwise.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  repudiate  my  signature.  The  passage 
which  I  quoted  was  a  simple  statement  of  indisputable 
fact— -namely,  that  'of  the  numerous  services  managed 
by  the  Post  Office  hardly  one  shows  any  profit  except 
the  Letter  Post.'  This  statement  was  prefaced  in  the 
Report  with  the  words :  '  We  have,  however,  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that.'  These  words  I  also 
quoted.  Apparently  therein  lies  my  whole  offence. 
Frankly,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
Money  would  regard  it  as  unfair  of  me  to  remind  him 
that  once  in  his  life  he  had  been  impressed  with  facts 
inconsistent  with  his  theories.  For  this  unintended 
offence  I  willingly  apologise."  Sir  Leo,  do  you  desire 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Cox  whether  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  he 
repeats  the  terms  of  that  letter. 

24,763.  Chairman:  (To  the  Witness.)  Do  you  repeat 
the  terms  of  the  letter  which  I  have  read ?'-  -Yes. 


24.764.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    (To   the   Witness.) 
The  one  which   has   just  been   read? — Yes,    I   adhere 
to  that. 

24.765.  May  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
not  only  myself  but  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Acland, 
and,  I  think,  some  other  members  of  thje  Committee 
in  question,  namely,  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
not  only  differed  from  the  Report  in  many  particulars 
but  differed  from  it  on  some  points  fundamentally? 
— I  should  imagine  in  that  case  they  would  not  have 
signed   it. 

24.766.  Forgive  me !      Do    you    not    remember  that 
a   special   appeal  was  made   to   us  by  the   Chairman, 
because  it  was  time  of  war,  to  sign  the  Report,  be- 
cause   there    were   so   many    things   in    it   which    we 
thought  ought  to  be  done  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  once  to  secure  retrenchment,   and  therefore 
to  put  aslide  even  our  strong  objections,  and  to  sign 
the   Report?     Is  that   not  so? — Quite   so.     I   signed 
it  on  those  terms  myself,  and  I   do  not   propose  to 
repudiate  my  signature.     Apparently  you  propose  to 
repudiate  yours. 

24.767.  Forgive  me  !     You  are  avoiding  the  point. 
Is  it  not  further  the  fact  that  not  only  did  we  come 
to  that  amiable  agreement,  which  was  a  wise  agree- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  at  war,  but 
we  put   in  the  report  these   words,   so  that   each  ot 
us  was   protected   from  the   suggestion  that  we   had 
unanimously   signed   it:      "  We   have   decided,    after 
discussion,    to   adopt    the   procedure  of   Select    Com- 
mittees,   and   not    to  publish    any    Minority    Reports 
or  individual  reservations"? — Quite  so. 

24.768.  Those  words  are  in  the  Report?— Yes. 

24.769.  Do  you  not  think  therefore  that  it  would 
be  very  unfair  of  anyone,  in  view  of   that  published 
repudiation  of  unanimity,  to  represent  that  any  one 
of  us,  either  yourself  or  myself,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  Committee,   signed  that  Report  unanimously? 
— No,   I   do   not.     I   think  when   a  statement  of  fact 
is  quoted  above  my  signature  I  should  adhere  to  that 
statement,  and  I  expect  other  people  to  do  the  same. 


MINUTES    OF    KVIUKNCE. 
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'JI.770.    Keally    vim     tin    lint     ilo     vouiM'lf    juati. 

von  i-oniend  that.    I  «  ill  lead  the  words  to  yon  (gain? 
I  li.n  !•  tin-in  iii  my  head. 

•JI.77I.    I  .nl  tin-in  again— you  do  not 

to  liUe-  them  "  \Ve  have  decided,  afti  r  d^eii-sion, 
tn  adopt  tlm  procedure  of  Seln-t  (  omniitteos,  and 
not  tn  pnbli.-h  any  Minority  Reports  or  individual 
tnuiH."  Does  not  that  prove  that  tliciv  \\ere 
minority  reports  or  individual  reservations? — Yes. 

...    I'D  \iiii  not  know  that  your  attack  on  edu- 

.    i'nf   example,    on    that    Committee,  and   which 

you    repeated    before    this    Commission   was   strongly 

repudiaied    by   Mr.    Acland,   Mr.    J.    H.   Thomas   and 

If    and   other   members   of   the  Committee?     Do 

not  know   that? — Yes,  I  know  all  that. 

.':!.  !s  it  not  very  unfair  to  suggest  that  the 
nittee  as  a  whole  -aim)  to  a  unanimous  con- 
i>n? — No,  I  think  not. 

L'1.771.  Although  tin-  (  ommittce  has  said  it  w.-is 
not  unanimous,  you  think  it  is  fair  to  represent  thai 
it  was  unanimous? — It  was  unanimous  on  the  main 
issues. 

'Jt.775.  I  will  put  it  again:  Although  the  Com- 
mittee not  only  privately  but  publicly  said  it  was  not 
unanimous,  and  that  the  Report  was  only  signed 
because  it  was  in  timo  of  war,  and  we  wanted  to 
get  on  with  the  war  and  do  certain  things,  you 
think  it  fair  to  represent  that  that  Committee  was 
unanimous.  Will  you  give  me  a  plain  answer  to  that? 
Yi-s.  The  w  hole  of  the  Committee  signed  a  unani- 
mous Report.  It  is  unanimously  signed  and  I  cannot 
get  beyond  that. 

24.776.  Kven  although  there  is  a  -reservation  in  it 
showing    it    was    not    unanimous? — I    am    subject    to 

!y    the    same    reservation   as   you.      There    were 
lots  of  things  in  the  Report  I  did  not  like. 

24.777.  I  grant  you  were  entitled  to  say  that  in  the 
Report,  but  you  do  not  say  it.     You  say:    "  In  1916 
the  Committee  on  Public  Retrenchment,  of  which  Sir 
Leo    Chiozza    Money    and    Mr.    J.    H.    Thomas  were 
members,    reported    unanimously  with   regard   to   the 
Post    Offi-e    as    follows  "?- -Yes. 

24.778.  I  suggest  to  you  it  was  your  duty  as  a  fair- 
minded  man  to  put  in  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
did   not  come  to  any  unanimous  recommendation  on 
the  point,  and  that  they  only  signed  it  with  a  reserva- 
tion showing  it  was  not  unanimous? — No,   I   do  not 
think  so.     I  disagree  with  you. 

24.779.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  been   fair 
to   tell  your  readers  that? — I   disagree  with  you.      [ 
think  it  is  an  accurate  statement  or  fact. 

24.780.  T  suggest  to  you  that  you  yourself  have  ad- 
mitted it  is  inaccurate? — I  signed  the  Report  knowing 
that    there   were   things   I    did    not   like,    but   I    am 
willing  to  stand  by  my  signature. 

24.781.  You  are  entitled  to  speak  for  yourself.     I 
asked  you  whether  in  reflecting  upon  another  member 
of  that  Committee  you  are  entitled   to  hide  in  the 
pamphlet  which  you  have  published  the  fact  that  the 
Committee,  itself  stated  that  it  was  not  unanimous? — 
Will  you  toll  me  what  you  object  to  in  the  statement 
I   made? 

24.782.  The    statement    is   inaccurate    in    the    first 
place?— Which    part  of    it? 

24.783.  You  are  trying  to  draw  a  red  herring  across 
the  trail  of  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  whether  you 
wrro  entitled  to  say  the  Report  was  unanimous? — No. 
You     have    selected     a    particular     passage    in    my 
pamphlet  for  criticism,  and  I  want  to  know  what  the 
objection  to  that  particular  passage  is. 

24.784.  The    objection    is    that    you    said    it    was 
unanimous  when  it  was  not  unanimous? — What  is  the 
objection  to  that  particular  passage  which  I  quoted  ? 

24. 785.  Excuse  me!     You  come  here  to  justify  your 
letter.     I  suggest  you  are  not  justifying  it,  but  sitting 
there  in  that  seat  and  facing  me,  and  within  a  yard 
of  me  you  are  unable  to  justify  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  unanimous? — No;  I  adhere  to  it  entirely. 

"4,786.   Do    you    suggest    it    was    unanimous? — The 
Report  was   unanimously  signed. 

24.787.  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  reservation? 
•  -  Many  of  us  had  reservations. 
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•JI.7H8.  Was  there  or  WM  thero  not  a  rmorvation? 
—We  probably  all  had   reservation* 

24.789.  Was   there  <>r   HUM  tin-re   not  ft  Tff 

— I  have  answered  you  several  tiim -t.     I  am  not  going 
to  answer  you  again  on  the  game  point. 

24.790.  You  will  not  say  whether  there  was  or  w»» 
not  a  reservation?     Wo  all  had  reservations. 

24.791.  It    was    a    published    reservation     in     th" 
report.     Why  wrigglo  with  the  question? — You  have 
just  read  it. 

24.792.  Yon  do  not  want  to  say  yes,  because  you 
know  the  next  question  condemns  you?— I  can  never 
anticipate  your  questions. 

24.793.  I  suggest  you  have  admitted  you  have  done 
a  thing  which  you  ought  not  to  have  done? — I  do  not 
admit  it  in  the  least. 

24.794.  Having  got  you  so  far,  I  will  take  you  on 
the  point  in  fact.     You  say,  "  Hardly  one  shows  any 
profit,   except  the  Letter  Post."     That  was  untrue. 
The  Telephone  Service  showed  a  profit — a  large  com- 
mercial  profit? — I  said   "  hardly   one." 

24.795.  There  were  only  three  main   services:    the 
Post,  the  Telegraphs,  and  the  Telephones? — No,  there 
is  the  Parcel  Post. 

24.796.  No,    by    "  Post  "    I    include   Parcel    Post. 
Thero  are  three  great  branches  of  the  Post  Office,  the 
Postal  Service?— No. 

24.797.  The  Postal  Service,  the  Telegraph  Service, 
and   the   Telephone   Service? — I   will   wait   until   you 
have  finished. 

24.798.  It  is  your  duty  to  wait  until  I  have  finished. 
If  you   like  to  divide  the  post  into  letter  post  and 
parcel  post,  that   makes  four? — But  there  are  a   lot 
of  other  things  :   There  are  money  order  distributions 
and  so  on. 

24.799.  Do  you  suggest  that  is  run  at   a   loss? — It 
iv;is. 

24.800.  Do   you    know    that    it   is    now? — The   Re- 
trenchment Committee  put  up  the  prices. 

24.801.  We    put    them    up    for    war    purposes?— 
Because  it  was  run  at  a  loss. 

24.802.  I  suggest  to  you  with  regard  to  the  three 
main    branches   of   the    Post   Office,    Post,    Telegraph 
and  Telephone,  two  were  run  at  a  profit? — I  divide 
the  Post  Office  much  more  numerously. 

24.803.  If  we  take  the  Postal  Service,  it  is  not  run 
at  a  profit? — No. 

24.804.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  was  it  not  run 
at    a    profit? — At   the    time,    and    the    report    says, 
"Except  the  Letter  Post." 

24.805.  Were  not  the  Telephones  run  at  a  profit? 
• — At  a  profit  just  covering  cost. 

24.806.  They  were  run    at  4  per  cent,  profit  after 
allowing  interest? — Just  covering  cost. 

24.807.  No;    they   had    raised   wages    and   pensions 
by  £400,000  a  year,  and  yet  were  showing  a  profit  ?- 
My  recollection   is  that  at  the  time    they  were  just 
covering  cost. 

24.808.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  figures  which  have 
!>"on   submitted   by   the   Post   Office   itself    show  that 
after    raising   pensions    and    wages    to    the    National 
Telephone  Company's  staff  by   £400,000  a  year  they 
showed   a   profit? — I  adhere  to  my  statement.     That 
was  the  statement    of  the  Committee  which   w:e  had 

,| — "  hardly  one  shows  a  profit  except  the  Letter 
Port." 

2 1.-O9.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  war  they 
have  not  raised  the  telephone  charges  except  for  the 
trifles  recommended  by  the  Retrenchment  Committee 
.  Are  yon  aware  of  that,  and  that  in  spite  of 
that  the  accounts  practically  balance?  They  have 
not  raised  the  charges.  They  are  not  receiving  any 
more  for  the  telephones? — Many  subscribers  are 

ed  more. 

24,810.  Are  you  aware  the  charges  are  so  small  and 
chiefly  those  recommended  by  our  Committee,  that 
they  hardly  affect  the  question  of  revenue? — Wbf.t  I 
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say  is,  that  the  total  Poet  Office  is  now  run  at  a  loss  of 
three  millions  estimated. 

24.811.  You   prefer  to  answer   another   question  to 
that  which  I  ask  you.     I  asked  about  the  telephones, 
ind  you  talk  about  the  Post  Office.     We  are   on  the 
telephones? — Go  ahead. 

24.812.  I  suggest  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
phone charges  were  hardly  raised,   yet  the    accounts 
practically  square? — I  have  not  looked  into  this  year's 
estimate. 

24.813.  Can   you    name  any  commercial  concern  of 
which  that  is  true,   namely,    that  where  the  charges 
have  not  been  raised  the  accounts  almost  square? — 
1  do  not  see  that  that  is  relevant. 

24.814.  Does  it  not  show  the  extraordinary  economy 
of  the  Telephone  Service,  seeing  that  commercial  con- 
cerns have  raised  their  prices  as  a  rule  about  100  per 
cent.,    and   the   Telephone   Department   has    not? — I 
have  not  checked  your  figures  up  to  date,  so  that  I 
sannot  answer. 

24.815.  I     suggest    to    you     that    your     pamphlet 
requires  a  great  deal  of  revision? — Will  you  suggest 
any  other  passages  I  could  revise? 

24.816.  Yes;   I  suggested  to  you  many  passages  in 
my  former  cross-examination.     I  am  dealing  with  the 
Post  Office.     I  will  now  ask  you  one  other   question. 
May    I   ask    who   publishes   this   pamphlet? — Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

24.817.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  law  relating  to 
the  reprinting  of  evidence  given  before  Royal  Com- 
missions?— No,    I   do   not   know   anything   about   the 
law. 

24.818.  You  have  a  right  to  reprint  evidence,  but 
do  you  think  it  right  to  reprint  evidence  and  put  in 
interpolations  not  stated  to  be  such  in  the  pamphlet? 
— I    stated    exactly    what    the    pamphlet    is :     "  The 
following  pages  are  based  upon  the  evidence  given  by 
me  before  the  Coal  Commission,  with  further  material 
added  and  necessary  corrections." 

24.819.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  show  to  your 
readers  what  is  the  further  matter  which  is  added? — 
Why?    I  say  it  is  "  based  upon  the  evidence." 

24.820.  Why  do  you  use  the  name  of  a  Commissioner 
and  suggest  he  said  something  which  he  did  not  say? 
—Where  is  that? 

24.821.  The   passage   which    we   have   been    talking 
about,   in  which  you  mention  my  name  and  suggest 
the  report  was  signed  unanimously  when  it  was  not 
unanimous? — It  was  signed  unanimously. 

24.822.  No,  it  was  signed  with  a  reservation  which 
showed  that  the  signatures  were  only  put  there  be- 
cause it  was  time  of  war?— I  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  signing  my  name  with  a  mental  reservation. 
I  do  not  understand  people  who  do  that. 

24.823.  But  you  have  said  that  in  that  chair,  that 
you  signed  it  with  a  mental  reservation? — Yes,  but  I 
adhere   to  my  signature.     When   I  sign   anything   I 
hold  myself  bound. 

24.824.  That  is  not  the  same  statement  which  you 
just   made.     I   suggest   to   you    that  you   know    very 
well,   after  discussion  of  this  very  point  we  are  dis- 
cussing now,  that  we  agreed  that,  as  it  was  time  of 
war,   and   only   for  that   reason,   we  should   put  our 
signatures  to  the  report,  although  we  did  not  all  of 
us  agree  to  it,  in  order  to  get  on  with  the  war.     Is 
that  not  a  fair  and  proper  and  true  statement  of  what 
occurred?— You  have  already  said  that,   and  I  have 
made  my  answer. 

24  825.  And  you  have  to  agree  that  what  I  say  is 
truer — No. 

Chairman:  (To  the  Witness.)  Is  there  anything  else 
you  want  to  say? 

Witness:    Sir  Leo  has  challenged   me  about  other 

arations.     I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 

altered   this   pamphlet   in   one  or   two   respects,    and 

especially  m  regard  to  the  Fabian  Society's  pamphlet 


When  I  gave  my  evidence  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  that  pamphlet  was  issued  in  1916,  and  I  criticised 
it  on  that  basis,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  cross-examined 
me  on  that  assumption,  frequently  quoting  the  year 
1916.  Subsequently,  on  going  to  a  Socialist  book- 
shop, this  pamphlet  was  pushed  into  my  hands  as  a 
thing  just  out.  I  have  now  ascertained  that  it 
was  re-issued  in  1919  and  the  statements  it  con- 
tains  

Air.  Sidney  Webb  :    But  it  is  not  true. 
Witness :  The  pamphlet  was  re-issued  in  1919. 

24,826.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Is  that  the  fact?— Yes, 
that  is  the  fact.  The  statements  it  contains  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  reports  to  which  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  has  put  his  name,  and  therefore  I 
altered  my  pamphlet,  making  it  appear  clearly  that  I 
thought  his  conduct  in  the  matter  was  not  strictly 
honest. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  With  regard  to  the  evidence 
given  before  this  Commission,  may  I  appeal  to  you, 
sir,  as  to  whether  it  is  competent  for  a  member  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Harold  Cox  or  anyone  else,  to  print 
the  evidence  given  before  this  Commission,  save  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  given  before  this  Com- 
mission verbatim,  word  for  word?  Of  course,  he  is 
entitled  in  an  addendum,  or  even  in  footnotes,  to 
say  this,  that  or  the  other  by  way  of  additions,  but 
I  suggest  the  evidence  given  before  this  Commission, 
if  it  is  reprinted  and  purports  to  be  that  evidence, 
ought  to  be  printed  as  it  was  given  here,  and  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  introduce  statements  attributed  to 
members  of  the  Commission  themselves. 

Chairman :  I  think  you  are  right.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  most  important  that  the  evidence,  if  it  is  printed 
at  all,  should  be  accurately  printed.  I  am  sure  no 
one  desires  to  print  inaccurate  evidence. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:  Is  Mr.  Harold  Cox  giving 
evidence  over  again?  1  should  like  to  know.  He  has 
made  a  highly  controversial  statement  just  now  under 
the  guise  of  a  personal  explanation.  Is  he  giving  a 
personal  explanation  or  fresh  evidence? 

Chairman :  He  is  not  going  to  do  either. 

Mr.  "R.  E.  Tawney :  We  are  very  much  obliged  for 
that. 

Chairman:  (To  the  Witness.)  We  are  very  much 
obliged.  I  think  you  and  Sir  Leo  have  settled  your 
difficulties. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Yes,  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  parti- 
cular pamphlet  which  was  referred  to  was  not  written 
by  me  but  issued  under  my  editorship.  It  is  not 
under  my  control.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  not 
been  re-issued  in  a  new  edition,  but  I  assume  what  has 
happened  is  that  copies  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand have  gone  on  being  printed  from  the  plates. 
I  think  Mr.  Harold  Cox  knows  sufficient  of  the  print- 
ing trade  to  understand  that  that  is  not  a  re-issue. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  pamphlet  inconsistent  with  any  report  that  I 
have  signed,  except  only  of  course  all  the  figures  given 
are  necessarily  out  of  date  and  they  must  be  out  of 
date,  but  it  remains,  so  far  as  I  know,  consistent  with 
anything  I  have  signed.  At  any  rate,  I  am  hh« 
guardian  of  my  own  honour. 

Chairman :  It  is  quite  safe  in  your  hands. 

Witness :  May  1  just  point  out 

Chairman :  No.  I  think  we  must  finish  now.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  be  accurate  even  on  questions  which 
are,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  irrelevant  and  immaterial 
to  any  question  which  this  Commission  has  to 
decide. 

Witness :  With  regard  to  your  ruling  about  the  evi- 
dence, may  I  say  this?  Sir  Leo  implied  that  I 
was  presenting  this  as  a  reprint  of  my  evidence  It 
is  not  so. 


Chairman:   Thank  you  very  much. 


(The  Witnesi  wMidrevi.) 
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Air.  (lEonoE  Ros«,  Sworn  and  Examined.    . 


iniin  :    I    liclu-vti  you  are  tlio  Cliiiinn.in 
nl'  tin-  National  Council  of  Coal  Traders  and  the  liml- 
l'n:ii  l'':ftors  and  Wholesale  Morcliants'  Associa- 
tion?—Yes. 

528.   L    think   you   apeak   as   to  the   distribution 

nl   nur  enquiry? — Yes. 

\Vill  you  now  bo  good  enough  to  read  your 
Yes. 

"  NATIONALISATION  OF  COAL  MINKS. 

Nationalisation  or  Government  control  of  any  kind 
destroys    individual  effort    and   initiative,    creates    a 
'u,  of  iriesponsibility,  and  tends  to  the  dilatory 
conduct  of  affairs,  no  one  being  willing  w  accept  the 
'isibility    for   a   prompt    and   definite  decision   so 
impoiat  ivo   to  the  efficient    working   of   such  an    im- 
portant industry,  or,  in  fact,  any  industry. 

Government    or   bureaucratic    control    means    that 

influence  or  seniority  and   not  ability  are  too  often 

She  reason  for  appointment  or  the  basis  of  promotion ; 

i|Ui-ntIy  the  incentive  to  the  capable  man  is  lack- 

md  the  average  official  develops  into  a  machine 

with  ii   running  capacity  of  so  many  revolutions  per 

flay  ;  a  desire  to  postpone  or  shelve   any  unpleasant 

•  T  which  may  arise  requiring  a  prompt  decision 

or  effective  handling,  and  an  enormous  appetite  for 

returns   and    statements   of    little,    if  any,    practical 

value. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  the  Controller  of  Coal 
Mines  has  issued  nearly  100  instructions,  orders  and 
forms,  and  many  more  would  have  been  issued  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  late  Sir  Guy  Calthrop,  Bart.,  agreed 
to  consult  the  National  Council  of  Coal  Traders  before 
issuing  further  forms  or  orders,  many  of  those  issued 
having  proved  impracticable  or  impossible,  others  hav- 
ing to  be  materially  altered.  The  cost  incurred  and 
the  labour  involved  has  been  out  of  proportion  to 
thp  results  obtained,  and  while  possibly  necessary 
during  a  period  of  war  are  undesirable  and  un- 
iry  under  normal  conditions. 

Government  departmental  procedure  is  too  cumber- 
some for  the  conduct  of  a  commercial  enterprise.  In 
a  case  of  interest  to  the  coal  trade,  in  which  three 
Government  departments  considered  th->ir  interests 
involved,  it  took  four  months  and  about  20  committee 
meetings  (involving  one  to  two  days'  loss  to  15  or  20 
men  at  each  meeting)  to  settle  a  matter  which  two 
business  men  would  have  agreed  upon  in  half-an-hour. 

This  has  been  a  general  experience.  I  cite  only  one 
instance. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  duplication  «f  work,  the 
mass  of  returns  and  Statements'  required,  and  the 
pront  delays  which  occur  in  settling  the  basis  of  pro- 
cedure on  comparatively  simple  matters  have  proved 
a  great  cost  to  the  community. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  control  of  coal  prices  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  preventing  any  attempt  to  pro- 
fiteer on  the  part  of  a  small  minority  and  in  calming 
public  opinion  during  the  period  of  war  (when  anyone 
who  sold  anything  was  accused  of  being  a  profiteer)  ; 
but  the  same  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  in  peace 
times,  when  competition  and  the  natural  desire  to 
develop  business  will  again  bring  about  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  working  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry more  quickly  than  any  system  of  Government 
supervision,  which,  in  my  opinion,  tends  to  hamper 
the  individual  effort.  At  the  same  time  I  agree  thai 
until  such  time  as  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand 
some  moderate  system  of  control  in  respect  of  prices 
and  profits  should  be  continued. 

I  contend  that  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  99 
per  cent,  of  the  human  raro  is  the  possibility  and 
dosire  to  improve  their  condition,  make  money  and  to 
progress.  Healthy  competition  provides  a  most 
efficient  check  and  at  tho  same  time  stimulates  effort 
to  tho  benefit  of  all.  / 

No  trade  has  in  the  past  worked  under  more  severely 
competitive  conditions,  and  I  know  of  no  trade  which 
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so  small  a  return  on  tho  outlay,  in  the  coal  di» 
tributing  trade. 

Tim    factor   or  wholesale   merchant    incur*,   on    an 
ige,   an   outlay   of  over   30».    (with    ibo   natural 
incut  risks)  to  earn  a  net  4d.,  or  about  1   per 
cart, 

It  is  estimated  that  the  distributive  services  ren- 
dered by  factors,  including  thoir  profit  (if  charged  at 
tho  maximum  rate),  results  in  a  charge  «.f  about  2d. 
per  ton  on  the  whole  of  tho  household  coal  consumed 
in  Groat  Britain.  The  maximum  rates  are  not  charged 
in  all  cases. 

The  cost  of  the  Government  Department  in  super- 
vising this  distribution  is  estimated  to  be  three  time* 
the  amount  above  named,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  high  officers  and  many  of  the  staff 
have  given  their  services  free  of  cost  to  the  control. 

(a)  The  Controller,  most  of  the  Heads  of  Depart- 

ments and   many  of   the  staff   at  Holborn 
Viaduct ; 

(b)  The   District   Coal    and  Coko   Supplies  Com- 

mittees in  each  of  the  producing  areas ; 

(c)  The  Local   Fuel    Committees    in   each   Town, 

Urban,  or  Rural  Council ; 

(d)  The     Supervisors    and     Overseers    in     each 

locality; 

arc,  I  bolieve.  unpaid." 

I  desire  to  make  a  small  amendment  in  relation  to 
(d).  Supervisors  and  overseers  are,  I  understand, 
allowed  in  one  case  out  of  pocket  expenses,  and  in 
the  other  case  tho  Borough  Overseers,  who  ore  gener- 
ally the  engineers,  or  some  officer  of  the  Borough 
Council,  have,  I  believe,  a  small  honorarium. 

"  If  these  Committees  and  Officials  were  permanent, 
and  paid  a  reasonable  remuneration,  the  expenses 
would,  of  course,  he  enormously  increased,  and  I  sub- 
mit no  Official  Department  (lacking  the  incentive  the 
trader  has)  could  do  anything  else  but  considerably 
increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer..  Someone  must  pay 
the  cost,  and  generally  the  "someone"  is  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  prominent  part  of  the  factors'  or  wholesale  mer- 
chants' business  is  the  supplying  of  industrial  con- 
cerns throughout  the  country  with  their  requirements 
of  steam  coal  and  slack,  and  the  supplying  of  gas, 
electricity  and  other  public  utility  works.  This  has 
been  done  efficiently  and  at  a  very  low  cost  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  keen  competition  for  this  class  of 
trade,  and  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  factor  has  at 
all  times  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consumer. 

No  method  of  Government  control  or  cenlralised  dis- 
tribution could  possibly  be  more  economical,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  consumer  has  not  obtained  in  pre-war 
days  the  coal  most  suitable  to  his  requirements  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  is  only  casting  a  slur  upon  his 
intelligence. 

For  the  last  two  years  it  is  admitted  that  the  con- 
sumer has  suffered  severely  by  being  compelled  to  use 
coal  of  an  unsuitable  character,  frequently  at  in 
creased  prices. 

It  is  agreed  that  while  the  demand  from  foreign 
markets  is  excessive,  and  export  prices  are  much 
higher  than  those  for  tho  home  markets,  some  system 
of  restricting  exports  and  retaining  in  this  country 
sufficient  coal  to  meet  all  requirements  is  perhaps 
necessary.  This  should  be  quite  a  simple  matter.  But 
as  soon  as  the  output  of  coal  is  equal  to  the  demand, 
if  freedom  of  distribution  and  the  right  to  bargain 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  or  any  other  control  tlie 
competition  which  will  follow  will  bring  about  a  speedy 
return  to  conditions  under  which  the  consumer  will  bp 
able  to  secure  his  supplies  at  a  minimum  distributing 
cost. 

Tho  securing  of  a  slightly  lower  price  by  State  con- 
trol is  considered  by  some  to  be  possible.  If  the  cost 
of  the  control  is  taken  into  consideration  this  will 
prove  to  be  fallacious. 
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Others  claim  centralisation  to  he  the  solution.  I 
contend  that  any  apparent  small  saving  effected  by 
means  of  centralisation  or  amalgamation  (both  of 
whii-h  methods  tend  to  the  creation  o!'  monopolies  01 
trusts)  will  be  more  than  lost  by  the  lack  of  com- 
petition, and  the  consumer  will  consequently  suffer. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  consumer  of  coal — more 
especially  the  user  of  large  tonnages— obtained  in  pre- 
war days  the  class  of  fuel  most  suitable  and  economical 
for  his  purpose. 

The  working  of  the  Transport  Order,  1917,  caused 
great  confusion  and  dislocation,  and  even  admitting 
that  some  saving  in  train  mileage  may  have  resulted 
from  its  operations,  it  is  claimed  that  the  loss  to  tho 
manufacturer  and  consumer  much  outweighed  the 
saving  in  transport.  Manufacturers,  gas  companies, 
Ac.,  &c.,  are  anxiously  awaiting  for,  and  will  welcome 
the  time  when  they  can  again  secure  the  fuel  which 
they  have  by  experience  found  best  for  their  uses. 

DlSTHIBUTION. 


The  operations  of  a  factor  cheapen  the  cost  to 
tho  consumer. 

There  are,  it  is  estimated.  27.000  to  28,000  retail 
distributors  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these 
less  than  2,000  have  railway  tolls  accounts,  and  some 
25,000  are,  therefore,  not  able  to  buy  their  require- 
ments direct  from  the  colliery  companies. 

If  these  traders  were  compelled  to  attend  markets 
to  buy  their  small  requirements,  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  would  be  enormous.  Approximately,  25,000 
retailers  are  mainly  dependent  on  factors  foi  their 
.supplies,  and  as  these  men  often  work  personally  in 
a  business  they  have  built  up,  and  have  very  small 
over-head  charges,  they  profit  by  paying  the  small 
additional  cost  due  to  factors'  charges,  and  make  a 
reasonable  living  even  in  competition  with  the  large 
retail  traders. 

It  should  bo  understood  that  in  country  districts 
many  of  the  coal  merchants  are,  primarily,  millers, 
corn  and  cake  merchants,  or  farmers,  and  that  they 
utilise  men  and  horses  in  their  spare  time  to  deliver 
coal.  Their  coal  trade  forms  a  subsidiary  business 
which  is  worked  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  factor  is  responsible  for  practically  all  supplies 
of  coal  to  this  class  of  retail  distributor,  and  in  the 
past  has  kept  the  trader  regularly  supplied  with  suit- 
able qualities  for  his  small  but  varied  trade. 

The  factor,  with  100  to  200  qualities  of  coal  on  his 
sales  list  and  a  representative  covering  each  area,  by 
selling  all  the  requirements  of  the  traders  in  that  area 
at  one  cost  of  travelling,  <fcc..  must  save  both  colliery 
companies  and  retail  traders  a  very  large  sum,  other- 
wise the  system  must  have  died  a  natural  death  long 
since,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  this  method  of  dis- 
tributing coal  up  to  1914  was  certainly  on  the  increase. 

The  collieries  (both  small  and  large  and  certainly 
tlie  most  progressive  and  best-paying)  have  found  that 
by  placing  a  large  percentage  of  their  output  in  the 
hands  of  factors  for  distribution  they  have  saved 
trouble  and  expense,  and  they  are  to-day  in  favour 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

In  slack  seasons  the  smaller  traders  are  frequently 
financed  by  the  factors  until  the  winter  season's  con- 
sumption permits  them  to  be  fully  employed  and  to 
recoup  their  summer  losses.  This  is  not  a  procedure 
which  would  appeal  to  the  colliery  proprietors  or  to 
a  Government  Department. 

The  method  of  distributing  coal  through  the 
medium  of  a  factor  has  been  in  existence  for  over  GO 
•  .  rs,  and  for  more  than  20  years  has  developed  on 
sound,  progressive  and  competitive  lines. 

In  practice,  a  factor  or  wholesale  merchant  pur- 
chases from  the  producer  (tho  colliery  company)  a 
large  tonnage  of  the  various  qualities  raised  by  the 
company  from  one  or  more  of  its  pits  over  a  period 
of  6,  12,  18,  or  24  months,  ensuring  thereby  to  a 
great  extent  the  continuity  of  working  without  regard 
to  the  prevailing  state  of" the  markets 

The  factor  has  been  of  material  assistance  to  col- 
lieries in  providing  rolling  stock  for  the  conveyance 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  output. 


The  existence  of  the  factor  has  frequently  pre- 
vented a  colliery  from  the  necessity  of  dumping  large 
stocks,  or  incurring,  as  alternatives,  the  cost  of 
placing  coal  on  the  pit  banks  or  stopping  the  pit. 

The  elimination  of  tho  middle  man  is  frequently 
urged,  but  is  impracticable.  In  all  large  industries 
iie  has  proved  his  use  by  long  practice — meat,  corn, 
produce  of  all  kinds,  clothing  and  coal. 

The  coal  factor  performs  as  necessary  a  function  as — 
The  wholesale  co-operative  societies; 
The  wholesale  miller; 
The  meat  salesman ; 
The   potato   merchant ; 
or  any  other  wholesale  distributors. 

The  wholesale  co-operative  societies  have,  since  they 
entered  the  coal  trade,  adopted  our  methods,  and 
buy  and  distribute  to  the  retail  societies  upon  practi- 
cally the  same  margins  as  the  ordinary  coal  factors, 
and  presumably  find  this  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  method.  They  run  no  risk  of  bad  debts 
(supplying  only  their  own  retail  societies) ;  give  no 
extended  credit  or  financial  help ;  run  no  risk  of 
market  fluctuations,  and  therefore  should  show  a 
favourable  comparison.  In  actual  practice,  however, 
their  figures  do  not  show  any  substantial  difference 
from  +hose  of  the  coal  factor,  although  no  contribu- 
tion is  made  by  them  to  the  revenue  by  means  of 
income  tax,  &c." 


24.830.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:     (To    the    Witness.)    I 
think   you    lay   great   stress,   do   you   not,    upon   the 
expense  of   the  Government  control   at  present? — At 
present,  yes. 

24.831.  Is  that  not  rather  in  the  nature  of  control 
of  private  enterprise?     You  have  two  sets  of  'officers  ? 
— That  is  true. 

24.832.  Of   course,   you   would  not  suggest   if   your 
business,  for  instance,  were  taken  over  by  the  State 
that  the  State  would  require  officers  to  look  after  your 
business? — I  think  as  a  matter  of  actual  practice  that 
is  generally  the  procedure  which  the  State  adopts. 

"54,833.  You  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  the  control  of 
private  enterprise  by  the  State  is  expensive,  and  if 
the  State  superseded  that  control  by  doing  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  equally  expensive? — I  should  think 
it  would  be  much  more  expensive. 

23.834.  Is  tli3  control  worth   the  money?     Do   you 
suggest  we  should  do  better  without  the  control? — I 
have  never  suggested  that  the  control  should  be  done 
away  with  altogether.     I  believe  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  use  in  tho  control  of  prices  and  profits,  and 
I   think  that   some   control   should   still   be  exen 
over  the  export  trade,   at  any  rate  while  prices   for 
export  are" so  much  above  the  present  prices  for  home 
consumption. 

24.835.  You  say  some  control  should  continue  to  be 
exercised  over  the  export  trade.     I  was  thinking  more 
particularly  of  the  home  trade.     Do  you  suggest  we 
could  do  away  with  the  control  over  the  home  trade? 
— I  suggest  in  relation  to  that  that  half  a  dozen  com- 
petent  men   could   keep   a    watchful   eye   upon  prices 
and  profits,  and  that  that  would  be  a  benefit  not  only 
to  the  trade  but  to  the  general  public. 

24,83<5.  But  if  they  kept  a  watchful  eye,  do  YOU 
mean  to  say  that  they  should  be  able  to  control  prices ? 
—Yes. 

24.837.  It  would  ruit  bo  merely  a  watchful  eye.  but 
genuine  control? — They  should  have  power  to  control 
prices  until  such  time  as  there  is  a  .sufficiency  <>i 

24.838.  You  point  out  that  the-  factor  is  extremely 
useful  in   distribution,   but  chiefly,   is   it   not,   because 
there  are  so  many  retail  distributors?     You  point  out 
that    these   25.000    retail    distributors   nrt>    dependent 
upon   the  factors.     Does  that  not  rather   mean 

the  factor  is  uecc-sary  because  there  are  so  many 
small  retail  distributors? — Yes,  in  a  way,  but  not 
entirely.  I  agree  that  -s  so  io  an  extent. 

24.839.  If  it  were  possible  to  diminish  the  number 
of  retail    distributors,    the   factor    would    become   less 
necessary,   would  he  not?- -Yes.   but  at  the  same  itime 
I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  for  the  consumer, 
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•  linary  denier. 
I-'.  They  do?— Yes. 

\nd  you   point  out   thai    they   actually   pro- 
.111   'the  same   ha..i ;  and    tile   same   margin   us  the 
ordinary      factor      in      their      wholesale      work:-— Yes, 
practically. 

•II.  Cut  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  wo  have 
ha. I  it.  in  e\  idenee  that  they  an;  able  to  give  back  to 
the  purchaser  something  \  aryinj;  between  -'^.  and  5s. 
per  dm  MI  the  price  of  coal:' — I  know  it  has  been  given 
in  evidence,  and  I  have  gone  to  great  pains  to  try 
hat  evidence  supported,  but  it  is  not  sup- 
ported f  nun  their  .own  balance  sheets. 

-l,S4o.  But  surely  it  is  supported  from  their 
balance  sheets  to  the  effect  that  they  actually  do 
pay  it  on  the  total  purchases  of  the  customer  but 
not  on  coal. 

LM.S46.  But  they  do  actually  pay  it  on  coal? — May 
I  substantiate  my  statement  by  putting  in  a  few 
figures? 

24.847.  If  you  please? — I  did  not  intend  to  put  it 
these  figures  at  all,   but  the  average  distribution  of 
the  co-operative   societies   in    the   Metropolitan    area 
is  lid.  in  the  pound. 

24.848.  Do   you    mean  •  the  cost   of   distribution? — . 
No,   the  average  return. 

24.849.  The   dividend?— Yes,    dividend.     It   is    lid. 
in  the  pound. 

24.850.  How  much  would  that  be  on  a  ton  of  coal? 
—Approximately     2s.      Their     average     profits     on 
drapery,    boots    and    clothing — all    uncontrolled — are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  15  per  cent,  or  slightly  OVPI-. 

24.851.  Mr.  R.  II.  Taicney:  Is  that  dividend  again? 
—No,   that   is  their  net   profit;   they  do  not  distri- 
bute their  dividends  separately. 

24.852.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   Would  you  give  us  the 
net  profit  on  food  which  is  much  the  most  important 
part  of  their  sales? — They  show  a  loss  on  their  bread, 
some  of  them. 

24.853.  That   is  a   loss? — Yes.     I   am   going  to   try 
and  draw  a  comparison.     On  coal,  which  is  the  only 
thing  I  am  here  to  talk   about,   their  net  profit   is 
under  4^   per  cent.,  so  that  I  think  I  am   right  in 
saying  that  the  distribution  or  dividend  of  the  co- 
operative societies  is  not  made  out  of  coal. 

24.854.  You  pointed  out  that  the  average  dividend 
is   lid.   in  the  pound? — Yes. 

24.855.  That  is  under  5  per  cent?— Yes. 

24.856.  And    you    state   that   the    profit    that  they 
make  on  coal  is  over  4  per  cent? — Yes. 

24.857.  I  am  not  accepting  those  figures  as  accurate, 
but  at  any  rate  the  difference  is  not  very  great? — 
The   difference   is    very    great    when    you    take    into 
consideration   the    fact   that    on    their   three   largest 
departments,   drapery,   boots   and   clothing,   they  are 
making  over   15  per  cent. 

24.858.  Do   you    suggest   that   those   are   the  three 
largest    departments? — They    are    the    three    largest 
departments    shown    in    the    co-operative    figures    I 
have  here. 

24.859.  Surely  food   is   much   larger  than  those?— 
No,  not  in  money  turnover,  which  I  am  speaking  of. 

24.860.  Not  to  go  into  unnecessary  details,  do  you 
tell  the  Commission  that  your  researches  have  demon- 
strated that  in  London  the  co-operative  societies  are 
making  a  profit  on  their  coal  business  of  4J  per  cent.? 
— That    is    an    approximate    figure    which    is    quite 
near  enough  for  discussion. 

24.861.  That    of    course    represents,    does    it    not, 
practically  2s.  a  ton? — There  or  thereabouts. 

"1.862.    Therefore      apparently      the      co-operative 
societies,  on  your  own  figures  which  I  am  accepting 
for  the   moment,   are   able   to  do  their   distributor's 
26463 
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-I,S6i.  Taking   it   altogether,   your  evidence,    with- 
out taking  it  too  far,  is  that  tho  co-operative  s\ 
»f    distribution    in    resect   of    the    work    which    tli«'v 
i<  i  i.illy   do— which    is    not   all    London    and    not    all 
kinds  of   coal — represent^   so  far  as  we  can   get  it, 
.ing  of  something  like  2s.  a  ton? — It  means  that 
the  co-operative  societies  are  making  4  per  cent,  on 
their  coal  and  the  trader  is  making  somewhere  about 
the  same. 

24.865.  Not  quite  somewhere  about  tho  same? — It 
is  not  excessive  at  any  rate. 

24.866.  Supposing    we    could    improve   on    the    co- 
operative societies  and  get  a  unified   distribution  by 
using  the  factors  and  the  present  people  in  the  trade, 
do  you  see  any  chance  of  reducing  tho  price  of  dis- 
tribution?— Candidly   I   do   not  see  a   chance  of   re- 
ducing  the   cost   of    distribution,   except    by   one   of 
two   means:    one   is   the  elimination   of  tho   present 
small   profit  of  traders  handling   the  coal ;    and   the 
other  is  by  cutting  down  the  wages  and  salaries  paid 
to    the   men   who   do   the   work,   and   that   I   do  not 
agree  with. 

24.867.  Is  there  not    another   possible   source    that 
has  been  given  in  evidence?     The  cost  of  establish- 
ment   charges,    apart    from    labour    and    profit,    is 
something    like   Jd.   per   ton    on   the    entire    London 
tonnage? — You  are  discussing  the  retail  side  if   tho 
trade.     I  am  not  particularly  conversant  with  it. 

24.868.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  You  said  to  Mr.  Webb 
something  with  regard  to  who  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  trade  at   present   to  effect   a   reduction  in 
cost? — I  do  not  consider  anybody  could  be  eliminated. 
I  consider  the  present  cost  of  transport,   which  has 
grown  up   and  in  which  there  has  been  the  keenest 
competition   for  years,    has    brought    about   the    low 
cost  of   distribution  that  obtains  to-day. 

24.869.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  the 
coal    from    the  colliery    to    the    merchants? — To  the 
smaller   retail  merchants. 

24.870.  You  do  not  consider  that  under  any  other 
form   of  control   a  less  staff  or  lees  material   or  less 
capital    would    be   employed    than    at   present? — My 
opinion  is  if  we  eliminated  the  present  keen  competi- 
tion  that  exists  and   put  it   into  the  hands   of   one 
body  or  group  of  committees  the  overlapping  of  work 
would  increase  the  cost  and  not  reduce  it. 

24.871.  You   say   there  would  be   more   people  em- 
ployed under  centralised  control  than  at  present? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

24.872.  We  have  had  it  said  the  experience  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  and  other  Departments  during 
the    war    is   very   encouraging    in    the    direction    of 
instituting  a   State  control   after  the   war   in    other 
directions? — The  case  I  mention  here  is  a  case  where 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  one  body  interested 
with  the  Railway  Executive  and  the  Coal  Controller, 
and  it  took  them  four  months  to  do  a  thing  that  you 
and  I  or  any  business  man  would  settle  in  one  after- 
noon.    That  does  not  tend  to  economy  in  work.     Of 
course,  we  shall  have  the  other  Government  Depart- 
ments  working   in  opposition  if   they  consider  their 
interests  are  involved. 

24.873.  Do  you   do   business   in   anthracite   coal? — 
No,    very  little.     As   Chairman   of  the   Committee    1 
bad   a  Rood   deal   of  trouble   with    the    District   Com- 
mittee in  South  Wales  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Transport    Order. 

24.874.  Are  you  aware   for  a  time  the  antbr. 
collieries   were  losing  time  and   were   working  three 
or  four  days  a  week  and  the  Coal  Controller  refused 
to  release  anthracite  coal  from  the  Rationing  Order? 
—That  is  *o. 
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•2-1,875.  in  spite  of  great  pressure  from  the  colliery 
uivuers  and  everybody  concerned:' — I  believe  event- 
ually, owing  to  the  pressure  put  upoii  him,  he  did 
release  it. 

24.876.  Ho    released   it    from   small    areas    in    the 
anthracite    district? — Yes,    it    took    a    long   time    to 
briug  it  about. 

24.877.  You   say   the  securing  of    a   slightly  lower 
price   by  State  control   is  considered    to   be   possible. 
I   think   if  there   is  any  lower   price  to  be   got   from 
the  consumer    it   will  have   to    be    paid    by   the   tax- 
payer?— I  do  not  consider  it  is  possible  to  do  it.     I 
know    it   is  considered    by  some    people    that    State 
control  will  'reduce  it.     1   certainly   do  not   consider 
that. 

24.878.  If  you  say  there  is  no  unnecessary  expense 
at  present,  the  lower  price  must  be  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer?— Undoubtedly.     I   point  out  to  you  that  the 
firms   in  the   trade  for   the   last  20  years  have  been 
trying  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  reduce  the 
cost  of   distributing  the  coal,   for  the  simple  reason 
that  if  I  can  show   an   additional  halfpenny  saving 
in  my  cost  I  am  making  many  hundreds  a  year  extra 
profit,  and  that  is  what  we  were  all  struggling  lor 
up  to  the  time  when  this  control  was  put  upon  us. 

24.879.  What  was  the  gross  addition  to  the  colliery 
price  the   middleman    was  estimated    to    work    upon 
before   the  war? — Taking   the   whole   business  on   ac 
average? 

24.880.  Yes? — It  varied  according   to   the   class  of 
business.     If  I  gave  an  average  figure,  I  should  sar 
lUd.  to  Is.  Id. 

24.881.  That  is  the  total  addition  from  the  colliery 
price  to  the  price   at   which    the  factor  sold  to  the 
retail  merchant? — Yes,  that  includes  all  his  expenses 
in  travelling  about  the  country  and  all  his  office  ex- 
penses, overhead  charges,  and  everything  else.       The 
actual  cost   of   that   distribution  was    in   the  nature 
of  5fd.   a  ton  average.       The  net  profit  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  5d. 

24.882.  That  ia  a  clear  profit? — A  clear  profit  of  5d. 
per  ton. 

24.883.  In      comparison      with      the     Co-operative 
Society  the  factor  paid  income  tax? — Yes. 

24.884.  The   Co-operative   Society   pays  none? — The 
Co-operative    Society    pays    no    income    tax.      Then- 
figures  are  very  much  the  same  as  our  own  if  you  take 
the  London  area,  but  are  lower  in  the  North  and  at 
Manchester.      The  amount  charged  by  the  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  in  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1913  were 
rather  in  excess  of  the  lid.  I  have  already  mentioned. 

24.885.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever  been  done,  but 
have  you  any   idea  of  the  difference  it  would  make 
to  the  return  which  the  Co-operative  Societies  make 

to  their  members  if  they  paid  income  tax? Upon  the 

present  basis  if   we  make  4d.  a  ton   net,  our  4d.   is 
2^d.     The  Co-operative  4d.  is  4d. 

'24,886.  There  would  be  a  very  material  difference 
to  the  return  to  the  consumers? — If  we  paid  no  in- 
come tax  we  could  afford  to  reduce  our  selling  price 
by  IJd.  a  ton. 

24.887.  Chairman :  There  are  two  or  three  questions 
I  desire  to  ask  you.     With  regard  to  the  figure  you 
have  got  on  the  second  page  under  distribution,  you 
have  estimated  there  are  27,000  or  28,000  distributors 
of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom.     How   do  you  form 
the   estimate;    are   there   any    tables?— The    estimate 
was    arrived    at    by    figures    prepared    by  the    Coal 
Merchants'   Associations   in  the  various  areas  of  the 
country  where  it  was  thought  advisable  to  get  in  touch 
With   all  the   retail  distributors.       It     includes     quite 
small  traders. 

24.888.  Does  that  include  every  retail    distributor 
who  takes  part  from  the  time  it  is  delivered  at  the 
railway  Biding  j   that   is,   after  the  railway  has  done 
its  part,  down  to  the  map  who  goes  round  the  streets 
of  London  selling  1  cwt.   at  a   time?— It  would   not 
include  the  dealers,  as  we  term  them.       Dealers  are 
men  who  go  round  the  streets  with  cwts.  on  a  trolley. 

24.889.  How  many  of  those  are  there?— There  must 
be  a  good  many  of  them. 

_  24,890.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  Is 
it  10  20  or  10,000  or  20,000?~It  would  be  many-  I 
would  not  commit  myself  to  a  figure  there. 


24.891.  Would    it    be   as    many   as   27,000?— No;    I 
should   not    think   it   would   be    more   than  5,000  or 
6,000.     I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself. 

24.892.  I  do  not  want  you  to  commit  yourself.       I 
want  to   know    the  people    who  handle  the    coalh—  I 
think  5,000  or  6,000  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate. 

24.893.  Tell    me,    if    you    can,    the  hands    through 
which,  say,"  1  cwt.  of  coal  passes  before  it  is  delivered 
to  the  consumer  in  some  small  street  in  Stepney.    1 
suppose  you  know  Stepney? — I  do. 

24.894.  You  have  often  seen  the  carts  going  about 
with   a  bell  and   people  coming   out  of   their  houses 
and   buying    quite   a    small    quantity.     Will   you   put 
yourself   into  the  position  of  a  man,  say,   in  Oxford 
Street,  Stepney,  or  one  of  those  streets  there  buying 
1  cwt.,   and  he  gets   1   cwt.    delivered  into  his  cellar 
irom  the   cart.     How    many   hands  has  that    1   cwt. 
gone  through  from  the  time  it  has  left  the  railway 
siding? — By    the    number    of    hands    it   has  passed 
through  do  I  understand  the  number  of  profits  or  the 
number  of  people  who  have  made  a  profit  out  of  itr 

24.895.  The   number    of   people   who    have  made   a 
profit  out  of  it? — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  only 
two. 

24.896.  Who  are  they? — The  factor   and  the  small 
merchant  at  the  station.     Of  course,   he  has  to  pay 
his  men  for  the  delivery  of  the  coal  a  certain  fixed 
wage;   but,  as    a    rule,     the    coal    comes    from    the 
colliery 

24.897.  Just  indicate  the  process? — As   a  rule  the 
coal   comes    from    the    colliery    to    the    factor;    then 
to   George   Rayner,   a    small     merchant     at    Bethnal 
Green  Station,  who  probably  goes  out  with  his  trollev 
himself  and  probably  has  two  boys  working  another 
two.     Those  are  the  only  profits  on  that  trausaccion. 
Another  class  of  procedure  is  where  it  goes  from  the 
colliery  to  the  larger  merchant  at  that  depot;   that 
larger  merchant  will  sell  to  a  small  dealer   who  has 
no  accommodation  on  the  railway;   he  loads  it   into 
the  dealer's  van  and  the  dealer's  van  goes  round  the 
streets. 

24.898.  That   makes   three  profits?— It  only   makes 
two;  from  the  colliery  to  the  merchant  and  from  the 
merchant  on  to  the  dealer's  trolley;  then  from  the 
dealer's  trolley  into  the  cellar. 

24.899.  Why  is  there  no  factor  in  that  case?— M^st 
of   the  larger  merchants  obtain  their  supplies  direct 
from  the  collieries.     Of  course,  there  is  a  percentage 
where  there  is  another  change  of  hands.     A  Certain 
percentage  would  come  from   the  factor  to  the  mei- 
chant  and  from  the  merchant  to  the  dealer,  so  we  get 
three  changes. 

24,900._I  understand  you  as  a  distributor  say  there 
is  no  saving  to  be  made  on  the  distribution  end? — I 
heave  been  trying  for  the  last  20  years  to  effect 
economies  in  the  working  of  my  business,  and  1 
believe  a  good  many  other  people  have  been  trying 
to  do  the  same. 

24.901.  Everybody  seems  to  think  the  economy  can 
be  effected  on  somebody  else's  part. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Tawney:  Would  you  mind  asking  him 
how  many  factors  there  are? 

24.902.  Chairman:  How  many  factors  are  there? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  many  factors  there  are, 
because  90  per  cent,   of  the  factors  have  also  retail 
businesses.    I  do  not  suppose  there  are  more  than  200 
factors    in    the  country    who    are    factors    pure    and 
simple. 

24.903.  Mr.  K.  H.  Tawney :   How  do  you  reconcile 
the  statement  that  factors  have  also  retail  businesses 
with  the  other  statement  that  factors  are  necessary 
in  order  to  distribute  coal  to  the  retail  merchants?— 
They  are  necessary  to  the  small  retail  merchants. 

24.904.  Is  it  only  the  factor  that  acts  as  the  inter- 
mediary?— No;    there    are    considerably    over     1,000 
members  of  my  Association  all  doing  factoring  busi- 
ness;   but,    in    addition    to    being    factors,    they   arc 
retail  distributors. 

24.905.  Can    you    give   us    the     total     number     ot 
factors  of  whatever  kind?— In  round  figures,  1,500. 

24.906.  Do  those  include  both  the  factors  pure  and 
simple    and   merchants? — They    include    factors    who 
have  merchanting  businesses  or  merchants  who  have 
factors'    businesses.     They    include    also    factors    who 
have  a  shipping  business  and  factors  who  do  a  large 
bunker  trade  at  the  various  ports. 
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24,907.   What  is  the  relation  of  these  1,600  factors 

<..  tho  retail   di.striliiition  of  coal.     Tlio  reason   I   auk 

his  is  that  1  understand   from  your  prtcit  one 

,,i    ili.»  functions  of  the  factor  is  to  keep  the  retail 

II      MlppliMl.  Vi 

08.   I    uii'loistand   I'ruin   what  you  say  now   that 
a  largo  proportion  of   those     {actors    are    them 
ivtail  <lisf  tihutorsP — That  is  quite  right. 

'i  19.  If  the  factor  is  himself  a  retail  distributor 

in  it  be  one  of  his  principal  functions  to  keep 

the   retail   distributor   going? — You     see     there     are 

u!m  .in-  merchants  and  there  are  factors  who 

are   not   merchants.     The  factors  who  are  merchants 

liny    largely  on   their   own   account     for     their    own 

depots.     They  also  buy  a  considerable  tonnage  which 

is   free  for  distribution     to    other    smaller     traders. 

Tako  a.  case  in   point.     A   firm  having    five    or    six 

-i  of  its  own  will  buy  considerably  more  coal 
than  is  required  for  those  few  depote,  and  by  means 
of  travellers  covering  a  considerable  area  of  the 
country,  they  will  sell  the  balance  at  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  smaller  dealers  in  neighbouring  towns 
or  down  the  line. 

24,910.  There  seems  to  be  two  systems,  in  fact  I 
think  there  are  more.  There  is  one  system  under 
which  the  colliery  supplies  the  factor,  and  the  factor 
is  himself  a  distributor  who  distributes  it  to  the  con- 
sumer?— In  many  cases. 

•JI.'.Hl.  That  is  the  normal  case,  I  gather?— That  is 
quit*  a  normal  case. 

24.912.  Then  there  is  the  case  of   a  factor  buying 
from  the  colliery  who  does  not  distribute  to  the  con- 
sumer but  to   a  merchant  who  distributes  it  to  the 
consumer? — Yes,  or  dealer. 

24.913.  In  one  case  you  have  a  link  more  in  the 
chain  than  in  the  other? — Yes. 

24.914.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? — It  is  a  basis 
upon  which  the  business  has  grown  up  for  many  years 
and   it  has  proved  on   the    whole   very   satisfactory. 
Take  a  man  who  wants  50  tons  a  week.     It  does  not 
pay  him  to  go  to  five  collieries  and  buy  a  truck  of 
OOftl  from  five  different  collieries.     For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  his  business  he  wants  one  truck  of  Steam, 
one  truck  of  Brights,  one  truck  of  something  else  and 
one  truck  of  Nuts. 

24.915.  Under    the   one   system    of   conducting  the 
business  you -seem  to  get  rid  of  the  retailer;  you  pro- 
vide the  consumer  yourself? — The  wholesale  man  and 
the  retail  man  combined. 

24.916.  When  you  do  that  is  it  quite  reasonable  to 
come  to  us  and  express  great  solicitude  for  the  small 
distributor   and  say  you    are    necessary   because   you 
keep  the  small  distributor  in  existence? — I  believe  in 
the  competition  of  the  small  distributor. 

24.917.  You  tell  us  in  a  great  many  cases  you  do 
not  deal  with  him? — I   believe,  in  ithe  competition  of 
the  small  distributor  who  has  nothing  like  the  expense 
of  the  large  distributor  who  works  a  little  business  of 
his  own  and  works  it  well  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
It  is  the  small  distributor  rather  than  the  large  dis- 
tributor who  has  kept  the  low  price  of  coal  ruling  in 
this  country. 

24.918.  Would  it  be  possible  to  apply  universally  the 
system  you  apply  to  a  large  part  of  your  trade ;  that 
is  to  say,  have  only  one  link  in  the  chain  instead  of 
two? — It  might   oe  possible,    but  I  do   not  think   it 
would  be  desirable. 

24.919.  Chairman  •     Tell   me   something   about  how 
the  poor  people  in  London  will  get  their  coal   next 
winter.     Do   you  say  the  present  system  is  the   best 
in  the  world  and  cannot  be  improved? — There  is  only 
one  way   the   people    in   the   country    will   get  their 
coal 

24.920.  Never    mind    about   the    country.      I    want 
to  know  about  the  poor  people  in  London  who  went 
without    coal    last    winter,     and    who    shivered    last 
winter? — The   present    methods    of    distribution    are 
sufficient  to  handle  the  whole   of  the  coal  which  the 
controller,  or  the  miners,  or  the  mine  owners  can  let 
us  have. 

24.921.  At   what  price? — I  do  not  think  there  has 
been    any    question    with    regard    to    increased    price 
unless  it  starts  at  the  pit  head. 
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•JI.'.lL'-.  (.no  mo  a  lort  of  idea  of  what  in  K"i"K  to 

happi-n.        I  million*    of    ptMipl.i    illtcrciti-i|    ill 

this  i|M,",tn,ii.  ll  you  will  forgive  my  miying  no,  anil 
i|inii-  ii-'htly  limn  •  ..in  point  of  view,  you  uro  giving 
US  gooil  eu'l'-ii'-i-.  hut  ;..ni  are  n  pi.i.ii.  ii  in.ui.  ..i..| 
Mm  i  in  ;-ui-  n,  ..in..-  i,|i-,i  nf  what  is  H"'">'.  '"  hiippvn 
im\f.  umi.-i  It  tin-  output  of  coal  incrauam  M  it 
is  Imped  by  10  per  cent,  or  12  per  ouut.,  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  letting  > 
person  in  the  east  end  ot  London  or  the  south  end  n! 
London,  or  in  any  other  poor  district  of  London, 

ill   tin)  coal  they   want. 

L'l.'.ili:!.  They  want  to  know  about  the  question  of 
price P — The  price  ia  fixed  to-day,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  there  is  no  suggestion  that  that  price  should 
be  advanced.  I  have  heard  no  suggestion  put  forward 
from  the  trade  side  as  to  an  increased  price  being 
paid  for  coal.  We  are  working  practically  on  the  same 
margin  of  profit  (both  sides  of  the  distributing,  from 
the  wholesale  and  retail)  as  in  pre-war  times.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  desire  or  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants  or  distributors  to  make  any  more 
profit. 

24.924.  Do    you    think    the    distribution    could    be 
better   effected   if   the  districts  were    in  one  sort  of 
central  hand  ? — I  do  not. 

24.925.  Why  not? — I  am  not  in  favour  of  central- 
isation.      It     does     away     with     competition    which 
is  the   best  basis  of  business  that  I  know  of,   and   it 
leads  to   looseness   and   lack   of   control. 

24.926.  What    does    "looseness"    mean?— You    do 
not  get  the  same  personal  supervision  in  the  conduct 
of  a  great  combination  of  business. 

24.927.  We  want  to  get  coal.    We  do  not  care  about 
personal  supervision? — Is   not  personal  supervision  a 
matter  of  great  importance? 

24.928.  I  dare  say  it  is,  but  I  want  coal  ? — I  am  sure 
we  all  do. 

24.929.  Did  any  London  borough  distribute  coal  last 
year? — I  believe  certain  London  boroughs  held  small 
reserves  of  coal. 

24.930.  You   surely   know? — I   do  not   know.      The 
retail  part  of  the  business  is  not  a  thing   I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss  in  very  great  detail.    You  are  coming 
to  the  retail  distribution  of   coal,  and  I  understand 
you  will  be  having  evidence   on  that  point  from  the 
retailers. 

24.931.  How  long  have  you   been   in   the  trade? — 
Some  32  years. 

24.932.  Do  not  you  know  anything  about  the  retail 
part  of    it? — Yes;    I    am   not   sufficiently   acquainted 
with    the    detailed     actions    that    exist    in    certain 
boroughs  to  discuss  this. 

24.933.  The  public   want  to   know  how   much   coal 
they  are  going  to  get  and  what  price  it  will  be.     Can 
you  help  us? — The  figures  which  have  evidently  been 
put    recently    before   the   Controller   seem   to   convey 
to   my   mind  the   reduction   in  hours   will  suggest  a 
reduction   in  the  output  of  coal. 

24.934.  What   does    it    convey   to   your    mind? — It 
conveys  to  my  mind,   if  the  output  ia  reduced  there 
must  be  reduced  consumption.     That  is  why  I  suggest 
the  control  should  still  remain  operative  with  regard 
to  the  export  coal. 

24.935.  You  think  the  control  of  coal  is  an  excellent 
thing?— In  certain  respects,  in  relation  to  the  profit, 
price  and  export  trade,  the  control  is  necessary  to- 
day. 

24.936.  With  regard  to  the  price,  profit  and  export 
trade,  you  think  there  ought  to  be  control? — Yes. 

24.937.  Altogether,    or   only   for   a   period?— When 
the    demand    is   met   by   an    increased     output,     the 
necessity   would   automatically  cease. 

24.938.  With  regard  to  the  inland   trade,   is  there 
any    difference    between    the    inland    trade    and    the 
export  trade  as  far  as  control  is  concerned? — In  re- 
lation to  prices? 

24.939.  In   relation  to  the  three  things  you   men- 
tioned?— In  relation  to  price  and  profits,  the  control 
has  been  in  operation  since  1917. 

24.940.  You  think  it  ought  to  continue? — For  the 
time  being,  I  think  so. 
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24.941.  What  does   "  for   the   time   being  "    mean? 
Suppose  you  had  to  advise,  would  you  advise  control 
being  continued  for  three  years?— No,  I  should  not. 

24.942.  What  period? — I  should  advise  it  being  con- 
tinued over  next  winter,  because  there  is  one  fear  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  us  that  the  output  will  fall  in 
July  of  this  year,  and  if  the  output  falls,  you  cannot 
avoid   a  certain  minority  of  traders   from  trying  to 
take    advantage    of    the    reduction    of    supplies    and 
putting  prices  higher.     I  am  very  anxious  that  prices 
should  not  be  put  higher  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I 
suggest  the  control  of  prices  should  continue  for  the 
ensuing  winter. 

24.943.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   There  is  one  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  about  the  storage  of  coal.     Dp  you 
know  it  has  been  suggested  that  large  quantities  of 
coal  might  be  stored  in  convenient  centres  in  order 
to  provide  continuity  of  employment  at  the  collieries? 
Do  you  consider  that  a  feasible  question? — I  do  not 
consider   it  feasible,  and   it  must  add  enormously  to 
the  cost  of  handling  the  coal,   because  storing  is   a 
most  expensive  procedure. 


24.944.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  cost  of  lay- 
ing   down    and    lifting    coal? — Do   you    mean    in   in- 
creased cost? 

24.945.  Yes,   in   increased  cost? — I  should   consider 
it  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
coal,   that  is  to  say,  whether  hard  or  soft  coal,   ami 
it  would  varj'  from  3s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  to  5s.  6d., 
certainly.   • 

24.946.  Would    there    not    be    a    very    considerable 
loss   in   the    breakage  of   the  coal   by   storage? — The 
storage  of  house  coal,   which  is  soft  coal,   would   in- 
volve a  loss  of  15  per  cent,   to  18  per  cent,   in  slack 
alone.     If  soft  coals  are  put  on  the  ground  and  lei't 
for  a  period  of  six  months  the  weathering  of  tin 
and  the  breakage  in  handling  it  represents  some   17 
per  cent. 

24.947.  You  do  not  consider  the  storage  of  coal  in 
such  quantities  as  is  suggested  would  be  a  practical 
success  at  all? — In  large  quantities,  no. 

Chairman :    We   are   much   obliged   to  you   for    tin.- 
evidence  you  have  given. 


(The    Witness    withdrew.) 
Mr.  EDWARD  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS,  Sworn  and    Examined. 


Chairman :  This  witness  and  the  next  witness  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  colliery  managers.  It  is  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Commission  and  the  Press  that  we  had 
one  witness,  Mr.  Gibson  from  Scotland,  last  week. 
Now  we  are  calling  a  similar  witness  from  Wales  and 
Mr.  Muschamp  from  England.  May  I  remind  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission  we  have  a  very  great 
body  of  evidence  still  to  call,  and,  although  no  doubt 
we  shall  read  with  great  attention,  and  consider  most 
carefully,  the  view  that  these  witnesses  are  going  to 
place  before  us,  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  witnesses 
to  whom  you  will  desire  to  put  questions.  This  is  the 
precis  of  Mr.  Edward  Samuel  Williams:  — 

"  Draft  precis  of  the  evidence  of  E.  S.  Williams, 
of  Hendrederwen,  Abertridwr,  Glamorgan,  who  states 
that  he  is  general  manager  of  the  Windsor  Collieries, 
Abertridwr,  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Colliery  Managers  1918-19,  has  had  39  years'  ex- 
perience of  coal  mining  and  was  selected  by  the 
National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  to  give 
evidence  on  its  behalf. 

The  N.A.C.M.  has  about  1,600  members  and 
branches  in  every  coalfield. 

It  has  been  the  recognised1  channel  for  presenting 
the  corporate  views  of  colliery  managers  for  over 
30  years  before  the  following :  — 

Home  Office. 

H.M.  Inspectors  of  Mines. 

Mining  Association  or  the  Local  Coal  Owners' 
Association. 

Royal  Commissions  and  Departmental  Com- 
mittees. 

Industrial   Congress. 

Coal  Controller. 

The  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  has 
not  considered  any  complete  scheme  of  nationalisation 
or  joint  control,  and  I  have  been  instructed  not  to 
express  on  their  behalf  any  opinion  regarding  the 
same  until  definite  proposals  regarding  details  in 
which  we  are  specially  interested  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  appears,  however,  that  in  certain  quarters 
it  is  seriously  suggested  that  representatives  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
technical  management  of  the  mine." 

As  you  are  not  going  to  express  any  opinion  we 
need  not  trouble  you  with  very  much  more  of  your 
proof.  Then  you  say  :  — 

"  At  present,  even  the  owner  of  a  mine  required 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  manager  cannot  take 
part  in  the  technical  management  of  a  mine  unless  he 
is  qualified  to  bo  a  manager  himself  consequently  it 
cannot  be  correct  for  a  committee  or  any  body  of 
persons  to  assume  such  powers  unless  they  are  all 
similarly  qualified  and  also  take  responsibility  jointly 
with  the  manager. 


May  we  here  ask  what  further  use  there  would  be 
for  the  Homo  Office  Examination  for  certificates  of 
competency  for  managers  or  uudermanagers  under 
these  conditions. 

In  the  interests  of  safety  and  efficiency,  discipline  is 
absolutely  essential  in  the  working  of  coal  mines,  it 
is  therefore  imperative  that  one  man  should  have  sole 
charge  and  direction  of  the  work,  and  the  possibility 
of  appealing  to  a  Joint  Committee  would  undermine 
all  sense  of  responsibility  and  destroy  discipline. 

Our  experience  is  that  Pit  Committees  in  the  past 
have  often  asserted  the  right  of  preventing  men  from 
carrying  out  urgent  and  necessary  work  and  as  a 
result  working  places  have  had  to  be  stopped  in  order 
to  make  them  safe  later." 

24.948.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  a  colliery  where 
there  has  been  a  Pit  Committee? — What  I  understand 
here  by  Pit  Committee  is  a  Committee  that  would  be 
at  every  colliery. 

24.949.  You  say:   "  Our  experience  is  that  Pit  Com- 
mittees  in   the  past,"   and   so  on.     The   question  is, 
have  you  ever  worked  at  a  colliery  where  there  has 
been  a  Pit  Committee? — Yes. 

24.950.  Which  colliery  was  that?— There  is  what  I 

understand  as   a   Pit   Committee   at  every   colliery 

a    workmen's   committee. 

24.951.  Is  there  one  at  Windsor?— Yes. 

24.952.  How  long   has    it   been  there?— Erom     the 
start  of  the  colliery. 

24.953.  How  often  does  it  meet? — Weekly 

24.954.  How  is  it  elected?— Annually. 

24.955.  Who  elects  it?— The  workmen  employed. 

24.956.  How  many   members  are  there   upon  it? 

Twelve. 

24.957.  Do  they  meet  the  manager  every  week? — 
No,  only  when  they  have  a  grievance. 

^24,958.  That  is  your   idea  of  a  Pit  Committee?— 
That  is  my  idea  of  a  Pit  Committee. 

24.959.  You  think  of  it  in  a  different  sense  to  which 
I  do  ? — I  anticipated  that 

24.960.  You  go  on:  — 

"  At  present  colliery  managers  are  responsible  to 
the  State  for  .the  safety  of  the  mine  and  carrying  out 
the  various  requirements  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act  and 
regulations  which  has  always  received  premier  con- 
sideration by  them,  and  their  responsibility  to  their 
owners  has  been  primarily  for  efficiency  and  economy. 
Any  interference  in  his  statutory  duties  by  the  owners 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  colliery  managers,  who 
would  be  supported  by  the  Association. 

Further,  such  an  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
joint  or  dual  control  would  violate  the  provision  of 
the  Coal  Mines  Act  as  already  referred  to.  For  the 
same  reason  as  we  now  resent  it,  we  shall  still  object 
under  any  new  system  that  may  be  introduced. 

Any  dual  control  of  this  kind  would  in  our  opinion 
be  unworkable,  and  would  be  analogous  to  a  suggestion 
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i|i  at  Kea  would  bo  navigated  under  the  joint 
control  «il'  a  i-oinmi'ttoe  of  the  crew,  v.illi  rcpicscnt.i 
I  In-  n«  nors. 

\\  i  .  o   think    tluil   siillicii-iit  impoi  ' 

has    not    boon    attached    to    tho    tc<  lini*  al     tia 

,     experience    nnd    duties    of     the    collh'i  . 
managers. 

Our    espoiieueo    has    been    tlmt    workmen    are    not 
:    in   iaUr   any   pnrt   in  assisting  the   manage- 
iii  any   matter  except  when   tin1  object  is  some 
]irrsunal  gain." 

•JI.WI  .  i'i  yon  ever  gel  hints  from  workmen  tlmt 
are  valuable? — Yes,  I  have  rc.vurii  very  valuable 

MIS   from  old  workmen. 

'('.2.    Do   yen   think   it  I  my    arc    (lie   object    of    ]K  i 
i  L^ainr      I  di>  not  get  odieial  suggestions     not  any 
ul  suggestions  from  men  collectively. 
•.M.Hii:!.    "  r.Non    if    tho    system    was    workable    and 
workmen  I'd.    the   number  of   suitable 

men    who   liave    studied    ilio    scientific    and   technieal 
Mile  nt   i  heir  calling  is  practically  negligible,  and  our 
i  ience    therefore    negatives    the    finding    of    tho 
Commission  on  tho  point. 

Tf  those  Committees  were  set  up  they  would  no 
doubt  be  composed  of  biassed  men  with  extreme 
political  views  but  without  any  technical  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  mining." 

I  think  some  gentlemen  who  expressed  political 
views  know  a  lot  about  mining,  but  I  follow  what 
you  mean  : 

"  I  have  been  especially  instructed  to  make  one 
point  clear,  namely,  that  if  it  is  seriously  proposed 
to  introduce  joint  management  the  Association  has 
1  a  unanimous  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in 
their  opinion  a  Colliery  Manager's  position  would 
Ix-come  intolerable  and  that  it  would  also  become 
absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  their  obligations, 
nnd  further,  they  think  it  useless  to  attempt  it. 

On  any  Committees,  Boards  of  Control  or  Councils 
that  may  be  set  up  as  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  we 
shall  insist  that  Colliery  Managers  must  bo 
adequately  represented. 

Colliery  Managers  have  been  harassed  very  con- 
siderably during  the  last  few  years  by  threats  of 
stoppages  for  the  most  trivial  matters  that  we  beg 
to  suggest  that  the  Government  should  insist  that 
no  stoppage  should  take  place  until  every  means  of 
conciliation  had  been  exhausted,  and  then  only  after 
a  proper  ballot  of  the  workmen  on  the  lines  of  the 
Ballot  Act  has  been  taken.  We  are  inclined  to 
favour  compulsory  arbitration :  what  is  right  in 
principle  in  international  matters  should  also  be 
right  in  the  industrial  world.  Our  experience  has 
boon  that  most  of  these  troubles  owe  their  origin  to 
iin  organised  minority,  who  attend  all  the  meetings 
which  are  generally  very  badly  attended  by  the  rank 
and  file. 

From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  workmen 
•••ally   we   think   they    are    more    often    misrepre- 
,-ented  tlinu  represented. 

We  feel  at  the  same  time  that  any  scheme  would 
bnve  much  to  commend  it  which  would  eliminate  the 
hitter  hostility'  displayed  at  labour  meetings  or  re- 
move the  determination  existing  in  some  places  to 


inako   colliery    undertaking*    niin-iiiiiiiitratir*   or    IN* 
productive   or    to    r<  judioo   againit   l*bour- 

•  a\in",    appliances,     provided    tho    authority    of    tho 
Colliery    .Manager    is    iinimpaii<»l." 

I.    Iin    \ou    want    to    add    anything    to    your 
'i — Only    HUH,    the    point,    yon    laid    special 
phnsis    upon    that    I    hat  •     not    to 

I    any    opinion    icgnnling   nationalisation.      TliB 
word  .1    I   may  say  »o,  i» 

"  to   oxprc-s    i.n    their    behalf."     That    does   not   pi. 
cludo  me. 

•  'ml  does  not  shut  you  out P— No. 
•J4,S)6G.  What   is   your   view? — My   view    IH   that    it 
will    not   be  an   improvement  on   present  conditions. 
24,9(57.  Why    do   you    say   that? — I    do    not    think, 
speaking  first  of  all  from  the  position  of  the  colliery 
manager,   that  his  status  would   bo  improved    und'-r 
11:1!  ionalisation. 

24.968.  You  say  it  will  not  be  improved.     Do  you 
think  it  will  bo  weakened? — I  think  so.     May  I  say 
why? 

24.969.  Yes,  certainly? — Because  our  experience  of 
tho  recent  control  has  been  that  we  have  not  been 
sufficiently    recognised.      When  we   have   pleaded    for 
an  appointment,  thinking  at  any  rate  we  were  suffi- 
ciently important,  we  have  on  one  or  two  occasions 
been  refused. 

24.970.  Did   you   ask   the  owners   to   assist  you    u> 
get    that? — Subsequently. 

24.971.  What    happened?— We    were    also    refused 
subsequently,   and  were  told    that    it    was   presumed 
that   we   had    nothing   to   add    to   what   the   owners 
had   already  stated. 

24.972.  What    did    the   owners    think    about    that; 
did  they  agree  to  that? — I   think  so.     I  think  thej 
thought   that  although   there   were   points   which   we 
might  put  forward  on  our  behalf  they  thought  that, 
at  any  rate  we  were  sufficiently   important  to  have 
recognition. 

24.973.  You    did    get    recognition? — Yes. 

24.974.  Are  you  going  on  to  tell  us  your  own  views 
about   nationalisation  ?     Would  you   like   me  to   help 
you? — Thank  you. 

21.975.  What   do   you   think   about   nationalisation 
of  minerals?     Are  you  in  favour  of  that  or  against 
it? — Before   expressing  an  opinion   I   should   like   to 
be  more  fully  conversant  with  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  which  are  not  in  my  possession  at  the 
moment,  hut  on  paper  there  would  be  much  to  com- 
mend it. 

24.976.  We   have    finished   with    nationalisation   of 
minerals.     Now  with  regard  to  increase  of  industry. 
Is  there  much  unrest  in  the  coalfield  in  South  Wales? 
— Yes,  there  is  much  unrest. 

24.977.  What  is  your  remedy  for  that? — I   do  not 
think  nationalisation  would  be  the  remedy. 

24.978.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  was  not  the  remedy, 
but    what  was    the  remedy? — That   is    a    very,    very 
difficult   question   to   answer. 

Chairman :  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  it ; 
I  want  to  help  you  because  you  have  no  one  here 
Mr.  Williams  has  put  his  views  hefore  you  very 
clearly.  They  are  very  controversial,  hut  he  is  per- 
fectly entitled  to  his  opinions.  Does  anybody  want 
to  ask  him  any  questions?  (No  reply.)  We  ars 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  assistance  you  have 
given  UH. 


(The    Witness    withdrew.) 


Mr.  PEKCIVAL  MUSCHAMP,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  This  is  Mr.  Percival  Muschamp,  who 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  uolliery  managers  of  England. 
\Ve  have  had  Mr.  Gibson  from  Scotland  and  Mr. 
Williams  from  Wales.  Mr.  Muschamp  says  he  has 
been  engaged  as  a  mining  agent  of  the  New  Hucknall 
Colliery  Co.,  Ltd. 

"  I  have  been  engaged  36  years  in  mining — as 
student,  surveyor,  deputy,  under-manager,  manager, 
agent  and  geneial  manager — am  the  President-elect 
of  the  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  for 
the  year  1919-1920.  and  have  been  chosen  to  give 
evidence  before  you>  on  their  behalf." 


24.979.  Then  you   say,   as   Mr.   Williams   was  good 
enough  to  tell  us:   "  The  Association  covers  the  whole 
of   the   United   Kingdom   and   has   a   membership   of 
1,525  colliery  managers."     Does  this  Association  in- 
clude the  Scottish  mine  managers? — No. 

24.980.  The  first  part  of  your  precis  is  headed — 

"  Objection  to  the  Commission  as  Constituted. 
We  maintain  that  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance 
as  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines,  which,  once  em- 
barked on,  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  revert 
to  private  ownership,  should  have  been  investigated 
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by  a  Commission  constituted  of  impartial  men  not 
connected  with  the  coal  trade.  For  example,  a  Bench 
of  Judges  would  have  come  to  the  Commission  with 
open  minds,  and  made  their  report  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  from  the  evidence  put  before  them  for  final 
approval  by  Parliament. 

The  N.A.C.M.  feel  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission nominated  by  the  Miners'  Federation  and 
some  other  members  had  all  made  up  their  minds  in 
favour  of  nationalisation  before  any  evidence  was 
heard. 

On  the  owners'  side  the  members  are  prejudiced 
against  nationalisation. 

The  N.A.C.M.  judge  from  Clause  9  in  the  Interim 
Report  that  certain  other  members  appointed  by  the 
Government  are  also  to  some  extent  prejudiced. 

Although  it  was  clearly  laid  down  that  the  Interim 
Report  to  be  presented  by  March  20th  should  deal 
only  with  the  questions  of  wages  and  hours,  two 
reports  out  of  the  three  presented  express  opinions 
with  regard  to  nationalisation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  managers  maintain 
that  this  Commission  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  one  to 
deal  with  a  matter  of  such  great  moment  to  the 
nation." 

You  are  quite  entitled  to  your  opinion.  I  am  not 
sure  how  far  all  the  members  will  accept  that.  You 
put  forward  your  views  and  the  reasons  for  them. 
Then  you  deal  with  the  Chairman's  report  and  ask 
quite  a  lot  of  questions  about  that.  I  am  not  saying 
they  are  not  very  material  and  proper  questions,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  here  to  answer  them.  Then 
at  the  bottom  you  say:  — 

"  We  welcome  the  assistance  of  the  men  in  so  far 
as  this  is  provided  for  by  the  Whitley  Report.  But 
dual  control,  as  wo  understand  it,  goes  much  further 
than  this,  and  includes  interference  with  managerial 
responsibility  under  the  Act. 

The  men  who  are  competent  to  assist  in  the 
management^  and  who  have  qualified  by  securing 
undermanagers'  or  deputies'  certificates,  are  already 
doing  so.  In  no  industry  is  the  opportunity  more 
readily  given  than  to  the  working  miner  who  qualifies 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  mine  management." 

Then  you  have  a  lot  of  observations  on  the  next 
page.  I  am  not  at  all  saying  they  are  not  most 
valuable,  and  in  one  paragraph  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Williams  as  to  the  position  of  a  manager  of  a  mine 
being  analogous  to  that  of  a  captain  of  a  ship. 

"  Practically  every  colliery  worker  has  the  facilities 
(but  few  take  advantage  of  them)  for  being  educated 
and  trained  to  manage  a  mine,  and  can  if  he  passes 
the  necessary  examination  become  a  manager,  and 
so  become  the  "  great  national  asset  "  mentioned. 
It  is  as  much  open  for  the  son  of  a  collier  to  obtain 
a  colliery  manager's  certificate  as  it  is  for  the  son  of 
an  owner. 

We  fail  to  see  therefore  that  there  is  any  great 
'  national  asset  '  here  at  present,  and  the  remark  is 
evidently  made  by  those  who  have  very  little  experi- 
ence of  the  coal  trade. 

It  is  the  universal  feeling  amongst  colliery  managers 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  undertake  the  great 
responsibilities  placed  upon  them  by  the  Coal  Mines 
Acts  if  they  are  to  be  subject  to  pressure  or  influence 
of  any  kind  either  by  the  owners  or  workmen  whilst 
discharging  their  duties. 

Any  such  control  by  the  workmen  might  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  men  in  the  mine  and  also  the  mine 
if  conditions  which  the  manager  considered  necessary 
to  enforce  were  by  reason  of  any  joint  control  dis- 
regarded. 

The  position  of  >,  manager  of  a  mine  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  captj  n  of  a  ship,  and  a  committee  of 
workmen  having  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  mine 
would  resemble  a  committee  of  the  crew  partly  control- 
ling the  navigation  of  the  ship. 

Any  such  control  or  interference  with  the  manager 
would  absolutely  destroy  the  general  discipline  of  the 
mine,  which  discipline  is  essential  for  the  safe  work- 
ing of  the  mine  and  for  obtaining  a  proper  output 


It  is  frequently  necessary  for  a  manager  to  provide 
at  once  certain  equipment,  or  to  take  certain  measures 
involving  expense  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  men  working  in  the  pit,  and  any  delay  in 
making  this  provision  which  might  be  caused  by  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  to  any  Board  of  Control  might 
have  serious  results. 

The  essence  of  good  management  is  frequently 
prompt  decision  and  settlements  as  regards  inside 
management. 

It  is  impossible  to  manage  a  colliery  on  the  lines 
of  a  Government  office,  because  the  conditions  in  each 
district  vary  so  much  that  centralisation  is  impossible. 
The  manager  knows  better  than  anyone  else  what  is 
particularly  necessary  in  his  pit. 

There  is,  as  things  are  at  present,  every  inducement 
for  a  colliery  manager  to  continue  his  studies  in 
matters  of  colliery  science  in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
promotion  in  his  profession,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the 
interest  of  good  management  that  a  manager  should 
have  the  stimulus  afforded  by  promotion  to  a  better- 
paid  and  more  important  appointment  as  a  reward  of 
his  good  management.  Any  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority  or  length  of  service,  or  rule,  would  result 
frequently  in  the  least-efficient  managers  filling  the 
most  important  positions. 

Para.  15 — We  should  wish  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  this.  If  it  is  intended  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  manager's  statutory  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  we  should  definitely 
decline  to  work  under  such  conditions.  There  can 
only  be  one  manager  of  a  mine,  the  same  as  there 
can  only  be  one  captain  of  a  ship.  Even  the  owner 
or  agent  of  a  mine,  required  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  manager,  cannot  take  any  part  in  the  technical 
management  unless  he  is  qualified  to  be  a  manager 
himself,  consequently  it  is  not  at  present  legal  for  a 
committee  to  assume  such  powers  unless  they  are  all 
qualified  to  become  managers  and  take  the  responsi- 
bility jointly  with  the  manager. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  that  the  output  could 
be  increased  by  the  introduction  of  more  machinery. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  many  British  collieries  are, 
so  far  as  lay-out,  plant,  and  "management  are  con- 
cerned, models  of  efficiency  having  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  seams,  roofs,  &c.,  and  more  could  be  done 
with  machinery  if  the  men  received  it  in  a  more 
friendly  way." 

Then  you  make  a  lot  of  observations  on  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  and  you  criticise  Mr 
Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  Motram,  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  and 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne.  You  say  with  regard  to  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne:  "  We  do  agree  with  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  where  he  said  in  his  evidence  that  the 
function  of  a  manager  was  to  manage,  and  that  he 
would  not  do  anything  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of 
management  because  he  thought  danger  lay  in  that 
direction  and  that  '  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.'  " 
I  am  going  to  read  the  whole  of  your  remarks  upon 
nationalisation  because  we  want'to  see  what  you  say 
about  nationalisation,  and  we  need  not  very  much 
trouble  about  what  you  say  with  regard  to  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Committee: 

"  Remarks  on  Nationalisation. 

Colliery  managers  view  with  grave  concern  manag- 
ing mines  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  State 
has  never  yet  proved  its  capability  of  managing  a 
business  successfully. 

The  management  by  Government  Departments  is 
always  very  much  of  the  '  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  '  method.  Incentive  and  ambition  are  killed 
by  the  soul-destroying  methods  of  Government 
management." 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  Killed  by  the  soul-destroy- 
ing methods  of  Government  management  "? The  in- 
dividuality. 

24,981.  "  The  stupendous  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment by  the  big  spending  departments  during  the  war 
would  tend  to  prove  that  a  great  industry  like  the 
coal  trade  would  be  absolutely  ruined  if  it  came  under 
Government  control. 
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Tin-   position   i>!    th'i  ccllii-ry   manager   between   the 
Government  on  the  one  side  uiul  the  Miners'   Ki 
•a   tlie  other    would   bo   a   most   invidious 
in-  detei -mined  by  every  moans   in  their  power 
i  mil    an    absolutely    unassailable 

one,  so  that  they  may  carry  out  their  duties  under 
ihe  .\lii ..-•(  Act  without  fear  or  favour  from  one  side 
oilier.  As  a  body  they  have  quietly  gone  about 
their  duties  in  the  past,  satisfied  for  the  most  pint 
with  tin'  position  between  their  employers  and  them- 
selves ;  but  in  view  of  the  circumstances  whicli  have 
now  arisen  at  the  dictation  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, who  would  appear  to  be  determined  to  try  and 
control  the  coal  trade,  the  managers  are  equally 
determined  that  they  will  not  be  controlled  by  the 
Miners'  Federation,  and  in  any  changes  proposed 
by  the  Government  or  the  Minors'  Federation  it  will 
lie  neei'.-ary  to  carry  the  managers,  as  represented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers,  with 
them.  Wo  wish  to  make  this  perfectly  clear. 

Our  attitude  is  purely  one  of  defence  against  being 
liroiight   under   the   domination   of  the    labour   move- 
as  described  by  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  in  a  speech 
at  .Mansfield  on  the  -tth  -May,   1919,  when  he  said:  — 

'  The  purpose  of  the  labour  movement  was  to 
dominate  the  whole  world  and  every  institution 
in  the  world,  and  to  capture  all  institutions  of 
power.  If  Parliament  were  the  strongest  insti- 
tution in  the  country — which  it  was  not — then 
labour  ought  to  possess  that  institution.' 

.Mr.  Smillie  has  rather  suggested  to  the  managers 
that  they  will  be  better  oft  under  nationalisation  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  managers  wish  to  assure 
Mr.  Smillie  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  looking 
alter  their  own  affairs,  and  will  neither  look  for 
nor  require  any  assistance  from  him  with  regard  to 
their  financial  interests. 

Whoever  may  be  the  future  employers,  we  shall 
serve  faithfully  and  loyally,  and  do  our  best  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  make  the  mines  pay,  even 
against  the  avowed  wishes  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  pro- 
vided our  position  is  a  tenable  one,  i.e.,  our  status 
and  interests  must  be  safeguarded  in  such  a  way 
that  our  Statutory  duties  can  he  performed  free  from 
outside  influence  without  fear  or  favour,  which 
would  be  impossible  under  any  system  of  dual  or 
joint  control  as  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

In  the  scheme  of  nationalisation  produced  by  Mr. 
William  Straker,  Secretary  of  the  Northumberland 
Miners'  Association,  the  joint  control  of  the  mines 
is  part  of  the  scheme.  We  maintain  that  joint  con- 
trol is  impossible  under  the  Mines  Acts,  and 
altogether  impracticable  for  the  reasons  already 
stated. 

It  might  be  asked  what  we  would  suggest  in  place 
o!'  nationalisation.  Our  reply  would  be  that  we  would 
prefer  the  evils  we  know  of  sooner  than  fly  to  those 
unknown." 

What  are  the  evils  you  know  of? — That  is  an 
expression;  it  is  a  quotation. 

24.982.  I   think   I   have  heard   of   it:    "Under  the 
difficult  conditions  always  attached  to  mining,  nation- 
alisation cannot  be  other  than  a  great  liability  to  the 
nation.     Also,    we   do    not    believe   that    the  •  general 
body  of  miners  want  nationalisation.     They  appear  to 
know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  or  what  it  means." 
Why  do  you  believe  that  the  general  body  of  miners 
do  not  want  nationalisation? — Because  we  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
miners.        This    is    gathered    from    the    managers   of 
Kngland,  not  only  my  own  views. 

24.983.  I     know     that.     I     wanted     to     know    the 
grounds  for  saying  that.     You  have  talked  with  cer- 
tain men  and  you  have  found  they  are  against  it? — 
Yes. 

24.984.  "  Those  who  favour  it  probably  think  that 
the   Government'  would    be   more    '  squeezable  '    with 
regard  to  wages  than  private  owners. 

The  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  mines  would  be  much  less 


elli.'i. 'iitly  managed  under  Slat.-  i  mitrol  than  tb«y  uro 
ns   at   prawn  I    mni  n.lled. 

Although   wo  eon, ni'  i    that,  n.il  i.iimli'iatiori   would  be 
against  the,  inton-sts  of  tho  whole  country,  wo  d-> 
»ay  that  wo  .should  not  work  um!.-.  U--I  there 

mi  joint  control,   anil   that    we   hail  every  facility 
ling  our   inter.'  .1 ... 

Attit'inlr.  af  Ilir.   \iitiiiiinl  .\fiin-iiiliiiii  nf  rulliery 
Managcrt. 

The  position  of  the  managers  in  this  enquiry  keenw 
to  have  been  quite  lost  sight  of.  It  i.s  not  out  inten- 
tion, however,  that  this  shall  continue  to  lio  tin- 
On  the  contrary,  we  intend  to  press  our  claims  in  an 
strong  a  way  as  the  Miners'  Federation  have  pressed 
theirs,  and  while  we  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
attempting  to  hold  the  whole  community  up,  as  the 
Miners'  Federation  has  done,  at  the  same  time  we 
shall  use  every  legitimate  means  at  our  disposal  to 
defend  our  interests  and  status,  which  we  consider 
are  in  great  jeopardy. 

The  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers 
would  object  to  any  change  in  the  relationship  between 
II. .M.  Inspectors  of  Mines  and  the  managers,  that  is 
to  say,  they  would  strongly  oppose  any  proposal  which 
placed  them  under  the  control  of  the  inspectors,  who 
cannot  have  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  as  the  manager. 

If  Parliament  does  decide  to  take  over  the  coal 
mines,  then  the  National  Association  of  Colliery 
Managers  will  insist  upon  adequate  representation 
upon  all  committees  or  councils  that  may  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  industry." 

What  does  "  adequate  "  mean? — Fair  representa- 
tion in  their  position. 

24.985.  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  example,  and  I 
only  take   it   for  the  sake  of  example,  there  was   a 
Council  of  10,   as  put  out  in   Mr.   Straker's  scheme. 
How  many  colliery   managers   would  you  Bay  should 
be  on    that? — There    would    be   two    representation;, 
1  take  it,  the  Government  on  the  one  side  and  the 
men   on   the  other. 

24.986.  That    is    what    is    sugges+ed  •— We    should 
make  a  third.     We  claim  wo  should  have   one-third 
of  the  representation. 

24.987.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  15  there  would 
be  5  appointed  by  the  Miners'  Federation,  5  colliery 
managers,    and   5   appointed    by   the   Government? — 
Yes. 

24.988.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  "  adequate  "  ?— 
Yes. 

24.989.  "  They  will  require  an  opportunity   of  dis- 
cussing  financial   proposals   as   to   their  salaries   and 
position,    and    also   of    securing  that    adequate  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  to  any  who  lose  their  positions 
through   re-arrangement  or  who  might  be   moved  to 
lower  grades  of  responsibility  or  whose  positions  would 
be    seriously    affected     by     any     re-arrangement     of 
management,  and  they  will  require  that  control  shall 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  practical  mining 
men,   apart  from  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Mine*. 

Proposed  Scheme  of  Provident  Fund. 

I  wish  to  make  a  personal  suggestion  that  a 
general  scheme  of  a  provident  fund  might  be  con- 
sidered, whereby  all  workers  would  benefit  alike  on 
the  basis  of  earnings,  and  particularly  so  when  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  work.  Tho  scheme  I  have  in 
mind  is  one  in  which  the  miners  would  eontiibute  on 
their  earnings,  say  2  per  cent,  (with  possibly 
increased  contributions  for  present  workers  over  the 
age  of  say  30-35  years),  to  which  could  be  added  a 
similar  contribution  from  the  colliery.  This  money 
could  be  handed  over  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  interest  on  the  combined  contributions 
nt  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  allowed. 
Members  to  contribute  up  to  the  age  of  60  years, 
at  which  they  could  be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  accumulated  money  but  still  continue  working 
if  their  physical  condition  allowed  of  it.  The 
accumulated  money  would  also  be  available  for  their 
next-of-kin  in  the  case  of  death  by  illness  or 
accident  prior  to  that  age,  and  also  in  tho  cases  of 
men  leaving  the  industry  for  other  means  of  employ- 
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ment  through  ill-health  or  accident,  or  in  case  they 
wished  to  retire  sooner  than  at  the  age  specified." 

I  think  there  are  Provident  Funds  working  iu 
some  parts  of  the  coalfield? — Yes,  there  are,  but  not  on 
such  an  extensive  scale  as  this  one. 

24.990.  I  have  gone  through  your  scheme  with  great 
interest,    but  I   am  not    sure  whether  you    mean   to 
make   it   compulsory  or   not? — I  had   not  considered 
that.      I  think  probably  it  would  be  better  to  start 
it  in  a  voluntary  way. "    The  advantage  of  it  would 
be  so  obvious  that  I  think  the  men  would  naturally 
come   into  it. 

24.991.  I  quite  understand.     I  gather  your  present 
fund  is  for   not  only  old  age  but  ill-health  as  well? 
— No,  only  for  a  lunip  sum  to  be  paid  at  the  age  when 
the  age  is  reached.     I  might  mention  here  that  there 
is  a  blank  for  a  figure  in  the  next  paragraph.       It 
should  be  £1,626  6s.  Id. 


24,992.  "  I  have  worked  out  the  figures  of  a  scheme 
of  this  description,  and  find  that  commencing  at  the 
age  of  13  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  contribution  from 
workman  and  employer  and  allowing  an  average  £100 
per  annum  at  the  age  of  17,  and  £250  per  annum 
above  that  age,  this  would  amount  to  £1,620  6s.  Id. 

The  cost  to  the  colliery  would  only  amount,  roughly, 
at  1  per  cent.,  to  about  l^d.  per  ton,  and  at  2  per 
cent,  about  3d.  per  ton. 

There  is  no  question  of  actuarial  soundness  or  un- 
soundness  about  a  scheme  of  this  description,  as  the 
employers'  contribution  would  bo  chargeable  against 
working  cost,  the  same  as  wages  are,  and  the  benefits 
are  individual  and  not  collective. 

A  scheme  of  this  description  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  all  employees,  with  something  for  them  to  fall  back 
on  in  their  later  years,  and  relieve  them  and  their 
associations  of  their  old  age  pension  schemes. " 

Then  follows  your  schedule :  — 


Lge. 
13 
]4 
15 
16 
17 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

"  Schedule  at  2  per  cent. 

£    s.    d. 
2                            020 
...         2                            041 
2        £100           0  10     2 
2                            0  14  10 
2                            0  19     7 

£    s.    d. 
420 
441 
4  10     2 
4  14  10 
4  19     7 

£    s.    d. 
420 
8     6     1 
12  16     3 
17  11     1 
22  10     8 

18 

5 

5 

1     7     G 

11     7     6 

33  18     2 

19 

5 

5 

1  18  11 

11   18  11 

45  17     1 

20 

5 

5 

2  10  10 

12  10  10 

58     7  11 

21 

5 

5 

335 

13     3     5 

71   11     4 

22 

5 

5 

3  1G     6 

13  16     6 

85     7  10 

23 

5 

5 

4  10     5 

14  10     5 

99  18     3 

24 

5 

5 

5     4  11 

15     4  li 

115    3    2 

25 

5 

5 

602 

16     0     2 

131     3     4 

26 

5 

5 

6  16     2 

16  16     2 

147  11)     6 

27 

5 

5 

7  12  11 

17  12  11 

165  12     5 

28 

5 

5 

8  10     7 

18  10     7 

184     3     0 

29 

5 

5 

992 

19     9     2 

;>03  12    2 

30 

5 

5     • 

10     8     7 

20     8     7 

•J24     d     9 

31 

5 

5 

11     9     D 

21     9     0 

24:,     '.)     9 

32 

5 

5 

12  10     6 

22  10     6 

2ii8     0     3 

33 

5 

5 

13  13     0 

23  13     0 

291   13     3 

34 

5 

5 

14  16     8 

24  16     8 

31  C     '.)  11 

35 

6 

5 

16     1     6 

'.!<;     16 

342   11     5 

36 

5 

5 

nil 

27     7     7 

3f,9   111     0 

37 

5 

5 

18  14  11 

28  14  11 

398  13  11 

38 

5 

5 

20     3     8 

30     3     8 

428  17     7 

39 

5 

5        £250 

21  13  10 

31   13  10 

460  11     5 

40 

5 

5 

23     5     7 

33     5     7 

493  17     0 

41 

5 

5 

24  18  10 

34  18  10 

528  15  10 

42 

5 

5 

26  13     9 

36  13     9 

565    9    7 

43 

5 

5 

28  10     6 

38  10     6 

594     0     1 

44 

5 

5 

29  19    0 

39  19     0 

633  19     1 

45 

5 

5 

31   18  11 

41  18  11 

675  18     0 

46 

5 

5 

34     0  10         ... 

44     0  10 

719  18  10 

47 

5 

5 

36     4  11 

46     4  11 

766     3     9 

48 

5 

5 

38  11     2 

48  11     2 

814  14  11 

49 

5 

5 

40  19     9 

50  19    9 

865  14     8 

50 

5 

5 

43  10     9 

53  10    9 

919     :,     5 

51 

5 

5 

46     4     3 

56    4    3 

975     9     8 

52 

ft 

2 

49     0     6 

59    0    6 

1,034  10     2 

53 

5 

5 

51  19     6 

61  19    6 

1,096     9     8 

54 

5 

J;        5 

55     1     6 

65    1     6 

1,161  11     2 

55 

5 

5 

58    6    6 

68     6     6 

1,229  17     8 

56 

5 

5 

61  14  10 

71  14  10 

1,301   12     6 

57 

5 

5 

G5     6     7 

75     6     7 

1,376  19     1 

58 

5 

5 

69     1  11 

79     1   11 

1,456     1     0 

59 

5 

5 

73     1     0 

83     1     0 

1,539     2     0 

60 

5 

5 

77     4     1 

87    4     1 

1,626     6     1 

Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  after  a  man 
has  got  to  the  age  of  40  and  the'n  he  determines  to 
give  up  the  coal  mining  and  to  go  to  some  other 
industry  or  some  other  occupation,  what  provision 
do  you  make,  if  any,  with  regard  to  his  share  of  the 
provident  fund?  Does  he  by  relinquishing  the  in- 
dustry lose  all  his  benefits? — No,  he  could  draw  what 
was  on  his  card. 

24.993.  Pro  rata? — Yes,  whatever  stood  on  his  card 
at  the  age  of  40. 

24.994.  You   would  allow   anybody  to   withdraw  at 
any  time? — The  idea  of  the  scheme  would  be  to  keep 
men    as   free    agents    as   possible  right    through    s.rd 
not  to  confine  them  to  cne  colliery ;  to  have  cards,  say, 


on  an  insurance  system,  so  that  the  men  could  move 
about. 

24.995.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money.    Would  you   prefer 
that  system  to  a  definite  pension  such  as  given  to  the 
National  Telephone  engineers? — This  is  a  scheme  in 
which  the  man  contributes  a  definite,  amount.     1  am 
not    thoroughly    acquainted    with    the    ont>    Sir    I.eo 
mentions. 

24.996.  You    do    not   know    about    the    Government 
pension  scheme? — No. 

24.997.  Do     you    contemplate     handing     over     the 
£1,626  at  the  age  of  60?— That  is  detail  that  could 
be  settled  under  conditions.     I   have   not  attempted 
to  elaborate  it  at  alL 
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ii    is   simply    a   skeleton    of    tlio   aohomeP—. 

iininii'in  :    1    lather  gather  you   ispcaU    not 
only    for  n,    but   you    agree    with    the 

Mien,  yoiirselii' — Yea. 
1  on    have  strong  views;  you   nro   pen 
eel    to   lnxvc  tliem. 

"'I.   Mr.    H'i'xit  .SMI  i///r:    1   think  you  say   in   the 
iif  your  juiv/.v   that  you  are  speaking  for 

ie  United  KiiigdomF — Yes,  \i 
or.-hip  01    I..VJ5.     I  take  it  you  are  referring  to 
nil.      Thet  .ill    branch   in   Scotland    ilnit. 

ug   for. 
1 '.   \\li.it.  <in  vim  call  the  United  KiugdomP — 

Scotland    and    \\'ales. 

•n3.   \  on    are    .-pc. iking    for     Knglnnd,    Scotland 
\Y.  les? — -Yes. 

'•'I.   I    mi'lei-Mnod  you   to  say  in   answer  to  the 

man     thai     you     uorc     not    speaking     for     the 

;sh    Mino   Managers? — We   have   some   members 

in  Scotland,  apart  from  the  mine  managers,  and  we/ 

are  speaking  for  them. 

••!'3.  Do   you    rc.-pro.sent    the    under-managers? — 

. 

DO.  You  do  not  put  in  any  claim  on  behalf  of 

tli.'  under-managers  for  representation  in  any  joint 

committee  in  the.  event,  of  any  nationalisation? — No, 

ivo  not  any  under-managers  at  present  members 

r   Association. 

i)".  But     thero     are     under-managers     in     the 
country    and   in    practically    every    mine? — Certainly. 

25.008.  Men   who  hold  certificates?— Yes,  both  first 
and   Mviind   class. 

25. 009.  You  do  not  propose  that  those  men  should 
kive    any    representation   on    any   committee    in    the 
event  of  the  mines  being  nationalised? — We  are  not 
proposing    one    way    or    the    other.     I    am    only    re- 

uting  the  National  Association  of  Colliery 
Managers,  and  it  is  for  the  Under-Managers'  Asso- 
ciation to  represent  their  own  interests. 

25.010.  You    make   a    claim   that   you    should    have 
one-third    en    a   national   committee? — Yes. 

-•"i,011.  It  is  obvious,  if  the  under-managers  or  the 
colliery  deputies  or  the  engine  winders  or  any  other 
dUtinct  organisation1  is  to  get  any  representation, 
then  the  Miners'  Federation,  representing  nearly  one 
million  mine  workers,  would  have  less  representation 
than  the  colliery  managers? — I  think  the  colliery 
under-managers  and  deputies  can  be  quite  well  re- 
iti-d  by  the  managers  in  that  respect,  because 
the  manager  is  the  responsible  party. 

'I'-'.   You  are  of  opinion  that  you  can  speak  for 
the   under-managers? — I  am  not  speaking  for  them. 

25,013.  You  say  they  would  be  well  represented  by 
the  managers? — Yes. 

'-'">, 014.  Let    me   put   this  to   you :    would   you    be- 
me  if  I  told  you  that  I  have  had  a  very  large 
Minister  of  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Pnder-Managers'    Association,    which    practically    re- 
nts  the   management  of   every  colliery   in   Scot- 
land. a>!<ing  my  assistance  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Miner.-.'    Federation  to  get  them  advances  in  wages? 
— If  you  told  me  so  I  should  not  doubt  it. 

25.015.  Would  you  believe  that  we  had  to  threaten 
a  strike  of  the  minors  at  two  collieries  in  Scotland 

«  we  secured  to  the  under-managers  the  bonus? 
• — If  you  told  me  so,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  what 
you  sav. 

25.016.  Do  you  know  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Colliery     Under-Managers'    Association? — Xo,     I     do 
not. 

'7.  Are  you  sure  that  you  aro  speaking  for  the 

Ie   of   the   managers   when   you   say  they   do  not 

•tanco  from  anybody,  and  that  they  can 

do     their     own     business    perfectly    well? — For     the 

members   of   our    Association. 

-"•  'M8.  Would    you    be    surprised   to    know    that    I 
and    tho   miners   are   on   the    very   best   and    friendly 
.    not    only    with    the    managers    but    with    tho 
general    i,. -nn^or.s    in    the    Scottish    coalfield? — No,    I 
M  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that. 
"19.  T  am  not  going  to  be  so  impertinent  with 
yon    ns   you    and  your   members  have  been   with   me. 
•:ht  have  told  you  that  in  dealing  with  your  pen- 
sion   scheme,    yta    might   leave   the   miners   to   mind 


!'i. -ir  own  hu.iinos*  and  that  they  did  not  want  your 
assistance,  but  I  am  not  going  to  tay  that?— Thin  u 
Ucr    brought    forward.      It    wa»    nut 
brought    toiiv.iid    on    U'lialf    of   th«   Association 

'  thought  you  ui.ro  Hpoaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Association-'  If  you  would  road  tho  la»t 
paragraph  i.uoiully  again,  you  ».,uld  sco  that  it  i* 
not  on  behalf  of  tho  AMOCiation. 

25,0121.  You  say,  I  would  advise  tin.  miner*  that 
it  would  be  a  wise  thing  if  thero  wore  a  pentior. 
-vhi-nio? — This  includes  managers. 

25,022.  1  would  like  on  behalf  of  tho  miners  to 
thank  you  or  the  colliery  managers  for  any  suggestion 
you  make  rather  than  tell  you  to  mind  your  own 
business!'— I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way  and  i 
am  sorry  if  you  have  taken  it  in  tho  wrong  way. 

"•-'.'I.  That  is  how  the  Press  would  tako  it  and 
that  is  how  the  public  would  tako  it,  that  it  in 
a  case  of  telling  mo  and  tho  organisation  to  mind 
our  own  business,  i  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
able  to  look  after  your  bu«inesH,  but  I  think  that 
many  of  your  members  must  know  that  on  many 
occasions  I  have  endeavoured  to  assist  the  collier,- 
managers,  certified  managers,  second  and  first  class 
managers,  in  this  country,  to  place  them  in  a  position 
in  which  they  have  been  absolutely  free  from  influence 
on  either  side  to  carry  on  thoir  very  difficult  duties 
Would  you  believe,  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  secure  for  them  the  full  rights  of  carrying 
out  their  difficult  duties  in  the  best  way  they  could?  . 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  but  you  are  also 
suggesting  dual  control,  are  you  not? 

2.5,024.  Yes,  certainly:  if  the  mines  are  to  be 
nationalised  wo  are  suggesting  dual  control,  but  I 
have  never  suggested,  and  do  not  intend  to  suggest, 
that,  the  manager,  who  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  mine,  should  have  the  control  of  the  mine 
taken  out  of  his  hands? — I  am  very  glad  to  near 
that,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

25.025.  I  say  that  under  the  law  he  is  responsible 
You   have   no   right   to   hold    a   man    responsible    for 
the  management  of   a  mine  unless  he  is  entitled   :o 
carry    it   out,    but    under   certain    conditions  we   are 
desirous   that    we   should    be    allowed    to    advise   the 
manager  of  many  things.     1    want  to  put  it  to  you 
that    at    the    present    time    there    are    many    thi'nas 
taking    place   in   mines   in   Great   Britain  every  day 
which  the  manager  does  not  know  of,  and  if  he  did 
know  of  them  would  endeavour   to  put  them   right? 
— That    is   quite   possible. 

25.026.  Has  it  been  your  experience  or  the  experi- 
ence  of   your  members  that   your    manager,    who    is 
really  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  mino. 
Is  kept  in  close  touch  with  all  that  he  should  know?— 
I  think  so.     I  think  that  a  manager  is  kept  in  close 
touch  with  all   the  conditions  that  he  should  know. 

25.027.  You  are  very  desirous  that  those  under  tho 
manager,   right  down  to  the  firemen  and  shot  firer, 
ought  to  keep  the  manager  in  the  fullest  touch  with 
everything  going   on    in   the    mine? — Yes. 

25.028.  And   as   to   the   state   of   the   mine   as    far 
as   safety   is  concerned? — Yes. 

25.029.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   Am  I  right  in  saying 
that  you   were   the   agent   at   the   Bentinck   Colliery 
when  that  cage   accident   took   place? — Yes. 

25.030.  Did  you  consider  we  were  interfering  with 
the  management  of  the  mine  when   we  pointed  out 
how  those  nine  men  ought  not  to  have  been  killed  '> 
--I   do  not  think  you  did   point  out  how  those  nine 
men's    lives   could    hove    been  saved. 

25.031.  The   first   thing   we   found   was   that    ther> 
was  a  defective  spring  at  the  top  holding  the  guide 
rope?— No,   I   disagree   with   you. 

25.032.  Thnt   was   admitted   in   Court  by  the   man- 
nger? — Yes,  but  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

25.033.  Your  engineer  admitted  a  defective  spring 
The  ne\t  thing  V.MS   that  it  was  admitted  that  your 
guide    roppg  were   not    properly  put  to   prevent    the 
cages    catching :    you    had    no "  buffer  ropes    between 
the  two  cages? — No,  we  had  not,  but  they  were  not 
considered  necessary  at  that  time. 

25.034.  The   next   thing   was,    it  was   admitted   by 
your  manager  that  a  gate  opening  outwards  was  a 
danger? — Yes,  we  thought  that  was  the  cause. 

25.0,35.  That  is  something  we  did  not  agree  with?  - 
No,  vou  did  not. 
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25.036.  The  next  thing  -was,  it  was  admitted  that 
the    construction    of    the    cages    was    wrong    at    the 
bottom  of  the  cage  and  you  should  remodel  it? — No, 
I  cannot  agree  there.     Mr.   Chairman,  might  I  ask, 
are  these  questions  relevant  to  my  presence  here  at 
all? 

25.037.  Chairman:     Do    you    object    to    answering 
them? — I  do  not  object,  but  we  had  a  very  painful 
inquiry    over    the    accident,    and    I    am    just    asking 
whether  it  is  good   taste,   or   whether   there   is '  any 
necessity,  after  a  public  inquiry  had  been  held,  that 
we  should  go  through  another? 

Chairman :  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  I  rather 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  not  got  many 
good  suggestions  from  workmen,  and  you  did  not 
understand  that  that  was  of  much  value.  Now  I 
understand  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  is  trying  to  illustrate 
by  one  or  two  examples  the  contrary  view. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Was  it  not  Mr."  Evan  Williams 
who  said  that? 

25.038.  Chairman :  Do  you  agree  that  from  time  to 
time  you  do  get  most  valuable  suggestions  from  the 
workmen? — Yes,  we  certainly  admit  that,  and  we  are 
very   glad  to   have  them. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  It  is  also  very  relevant  to 
know  whether  these  mines  are  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  save  life.  It  seems  that  this  mine  that  was  being 
referred  to  was  not  in  a  good  condition,  and  seems 
to  be  very  relevant  to  our  inquiry. 

25.039.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  In  your  precis  you  say 
the  National  Association  of  Colliery  Managers  would 
be  less  efficiently  managed  under  State  control  than 
they   are   at  present  controlled? — Yes. 

25.040.  Then  you  say  in  another  part  that  you  will 
have  no  interference  with  your  duties  as  manager? — 
Under  the  Mines  Act. 

25r041.  We  want  to  take  no  responsibility  from 
you  at  all,  but  we  do  want  to  prevent  another  disaster 
like  that  of  Bentinck? — You  want  to  take  none  of 
the  responsibility,  but  some  of  the  control. 

25,042.  But  we  want  to  put  on  record  that  we 
object  to  this  and  that,  and  to  discuss  it  with  you, 
and  that  there  should  be  some  consideration  for  dis- 
cussion, not  like  in  the  absentee  business.  I  want 
to  put  to  you  that  you  willingly  accept  all  pro- 
positions that  I  put  down  as  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  pit,  namely,  first,  that  there  should  be  more 
guide-ropes  to  each  cage,  there  should  be  two  double 
buffer  ropes  in  between  the  cages,  your  door  should 
open  inwards  to  the  cage  instead  of  outwards,  and 
your  cage  bottom  should  be  differently  constructed  so 
that  the  iron  bars  should  be  underneath  the  woodwork 


instead  of  on  top  of  the  woodwork.  You  accepted  all 
those  proposals.  Now  I  am  not  a  certified  man,  but 
I  have  had  some  practical  experience,  and  I  may 
tell  you  that  we  went  through  your  books,  and  when 
you  talk  about  being  properly  managed,  we  found 
in  your  books  for  three  years  that  the  examination 
at  three  collieries  of  the  cages,  pulley  wheels,  and 
ropes  were  done  on  the  average  in  one  hour  or  less. 
Is  that  efficient  management? — We  consider  that  the 
examination  was  properly  made. 

25.043.  So   that    you    would    consider    that    it    is 
possible  to  examine  six  cages,  six  pulley  ropes  and 
three  shafts,  and  to  do  all  the  necessary  examination 
with  two  men  in  one  hour? — No,  I  do  not  think  that 
was  stated; 

25.044.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  had  three  men,  and 
they   all   worked   together.        We  went  through   your 
report  book  for  ten  years  and  you  never  exceeded  one 
hour  on  your  special  examination  at  the  week-ends? 
-—I  do  not  accept  that  one  hour. 

25.045.  We  went  through  your  books  and   marked 
them,  and  we  asked  your  managers,  because  you  did 
not  come   in,    you    were   simply    a  spectator   at   that 
colliery,  and  your  colliery  manager  admitted  that  we 
had  gone  through  those  books  for  ten  years  and  we 
found  that  there  had  not  been  over  one  hour  spent  in 
inspecting  those  shafts   and  those  cages? — I   do   not 
agree  with  that. 

25.046.  You  would  not  agree  with  an  examination 
that  only  took  that  time? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
long  enough. 

25.047.  If  you  had  been  in  the  box,  we  could  have 
dealt  with  you.     I  was  present  and  ready  to  be  called. 
Do   you    not    know    that,    if    you    represent    colliery 
managers,      the     employers,     after     the     Workmen's 
Compensation     Act,     are     refusing     and     objecting 
to  money  being  collected  in  colliery  offices  ait  the  mines 
for  benevolent  schemes? — From  my  own  experience,  I 
do  not  know  that  that  is  so. 

25.048.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  so  in  Yorkshire? — 
I  do  not. 

25.049.  You     are     representing    colliery     managers 
from  Yorkshire? — Yes,  but  that  is  a  matter  that  I  do 
not  know. 

25.050.  Do  you  not  know  that  employers,  before  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  agreed  to  make  stop- 
pages from  men's  wages  in  case  of  accident  and  sick- 
ness for  the  Miners'  Permanent  Relief,  and  as  soon 
as    the   Workmen's    Compensation    Act    came   along, 
they  refused   to  collect  a-ny  more  money   at   95   per 
cent,  of  the  pits? — I  do  not  know  that.     We  collected 
it  in  Nottingham. 


(The  Witness  ivirthdrew.) 


Chairman :  I  should  like  to  make  an  announcement 
with  regard  to  the  next  class  of  witness  we  are  going 
to  call,  that  is  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  consumers. 
^e  have  received  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
month  a  very  large  number  of  resolutions  passed  by 
various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  various  institu- 
tions representing,  may  I  say,  ithe  employers'  side  of 
this  question.  I  will  read  a  typical  one.  I  have  here, 
for  example,  the  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, -a  letter 
dated  May  28th,  addressed  to  me:  "  My  lord,  The 
Coal  Commission.  I  am  instructed  by  this  Chamber, 
which  represents  the  whole  of  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion and  traders  in  this  city,  to  forward  you  the 
following  resolution :  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber,  nationalisation  would  constitute  a  great 
disaster  to  the  nation  upon  the  following  grounds," 
then  it  sets  out  the  grounds.  Then  we  have  had  a 
great  number  of  resolutions  to  a  similar  effect,  for 
instance,  from  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping,  one  trom  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  I  have 
here  one  from  the  National  Gas  Council,  then  there  is 
one  from  the  Huddersfield  Council,  one  from  the 
Swansea  Incorporated  Royal  Metal  Exchange.  Here 
is  one  from  the  Leeds  and  District  Woollen  and 


Worsted  Manufacturers'  Association.  Now  it  was 
obviously  quite  impossible,  much  as  we  should  desire 
to  do  it,  to  call  simply  one  gentleman  from  every  one 
of  these  bodies  because,  long  before  we  had  examined 
them,  I  think  the  Commission  probably  would  have 
come  to  an  end,  so  that  what  we  have  done  is  this: 
We  have  communicated  with  the  headquarters  of  all 
these  Chambers  of  Trade,  namely,  the  Association  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  we  have  asked 
that  Association  to  be  good  enough  to  nominate  wit- 
nesses whom  they  thought  would  be  able  to  put  before 
us  the  views  of  the  various  consumers.  I  think  we 
were  right  in  doing  that  because,  after  all,  the 
Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce 
naturally  know  more  about  this  question  than  in- 
dividual Chambers  of  Commerce  who  represent  the 
views,  very  important  ones,  no  doubt,  of  their  own 
locality.  The  Association  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce  desire  to  send  a  witness,  one  from  London, 
one  from  Leeds,  one  from  Glasgow,  and  one  from 
Birmingham.  Those  witnesses  are  here  to-day,  and  I 
propose  now  to  call  the  first  of  them,  that  is  the 
witness  on  behalf  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Sir  JOHN  McLABEN,  K.B.E.,   Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  This  is  the  precis  of  the  evidence  of 
Sir  John  McLaren,  K.B.E.  Sir  John  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Member  of 


Council  of  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Chairman  of  Leeds  Engineering  Employers' 
Federation,  Chairman  of  late  Board  of  Management 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE. 


i  or,:; 


!!./»»-•,  I'.H'.i. ; 


SIK  Jons    MclMKBN,   K.lt.K 


,-tUfd. 


nl'  tlio  National  Ordnance  Factory,  Leeds.  I  will 
ask  our  Secretary,  .Mr.  McNair,  to  be  good  enough 
(o  lead  Sir  .l<iliii  McLaren's  proof. 


•'  l!<-!ti>liili»n.i  of  7.rr,/,<  t'htiinber  with  regard  to  reyrc- 
srnlation  of  consumers. 

"  That  the  Coal  Commission  at  present  sitting  is 
nut  a  body  fairly  qualified  on  the  question  to  report 
on  tin'  future  management  of  collieries  nor  on  tin' 
.inn  nl"  nationalisation. 

This  question  ought  not  to  be  settled  in  thu 
interests  of  either  miners  or  owners  but  in  the 
national  interest  and  a  Commission  appointed  to 
take  evidence  and  report  should  consist  of  a 
majority  of  coal  consumers  and  traders." 

Passed  29th  April,  1919. 

"  That  evidence  be  offered  by  the  Leeds  Chamber 
from  the  consumers  point  of  view  against  nationali- 
sation of  mines  and  that  Sir  John  McLaren  be 

ici|iirxti'd  t-o  ;;ivo  such  evidence." 
I'a.v-eil  !!>th  May,  1919. 

I   support   the  resolutions   on   behalf   of   the  Leeds 
nber  as  representing  consumers  apart  from  either 

!  colliery  owners  or  miners  or  theorists  and  contend  that 
the.  consumers'  interests  have  not  been  sufficiently 
placed  before  the  Commission. 

1  am  also  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
\  .M'iation  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

In  importance  the  interests  of  the  consumers  far 
outweigh  those  of  either  owners  or  miners. 

It  has  been  emphasised  here  that  coal  is  in  the  same 
category  as  water  and  air,  being  a  necessary  of  life. 

I  therefore  assert  that  coal  is  the  life-blood  of 
commerce,  and  a  prime  necessity  of  the  domestic 
consumer. 

Tlio  interests  of  the  Royalty  owners,  colliery  pro- 
prietors and  minors  are  trifling  compared  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  former  (without  distinction  between  the  three) 
are  frankly  out  for  all  they  can  get,  and  the  consumer 
must  pay  every  time,  though  he  has  no  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  pits,  nor  in  fixing  rates  of  wages, 
or  settling  prices  of  coal  —  in  other  words  he  stands 
to  be  shot  at  or  blackmailed. 

Before  the  war  coal  was  dear  enough,  but  was 
obtainable. 

Since  the  war  prices  have  gone  up  enormously, 
namely:  — 

(July  figures,  1914)  Slack  from  9s.  9d.  per  ton  to 

24s.  3d.  per  ton. 
(July  figures,  1914)  Furnace  Coal  14s.  6d.  per  ton 

to  28s.  9d.  per  ton. 
(July  figures,  1914)  Gas  coke  15s.  8d.  per  ton  to 

34s.  8d.  per  ton. 

These  prices  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  increased 
wages  and  other  costs  of  production. 

Had  the   extra   wages  and  cost  of   production   only 
been   addod.   the   colliery   owner   would   have   secured 
his  pre-war  profit,  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would 
been   very   much   less   than   the   figures  I    have. 
given. 

Royalties  have  not  increased,  and  in  any  case  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  are  returned  in  taxation 
and,  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  sixpence  per 
ton  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

The  excessive  rise  in  price  of  coal  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  country  —  not  only 
has  it  increased  the  cost  of  production  all  round  but 
it  has  particularly  increased  the  cost  of  production  of 
steel  and  iron  because  in  these  trades  a  very  large 
weight  of  coal  is  required  per  ton  of  finished  steel. 

This  has  induced  the  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of 
pig  iron  steel  plates,  etc..  equal  in  some  cases  to  three 
or  four  times  the  pre-war  price. 

The  consequence  is  that  in  addition  to  high  wages 
in  industry  we  have  to  pay  excessively  high  prices 
for  our  material  so  that  the  cost  of  the  finished  pro- 
duct is  put  up  to  such  a  height  that  foreign  mnnu 
Rtctnrers  can  undersell  us  and  foreign  customers  will 
not  purchase  our  goods.  At  the  present  moment  steel 
for  shipbuilding  is  £2-  per  ton  cheaper  in  America 
than  here  which  makes  a  difference  of  £5,000  on  a 
single  vessel  of  2,500  tons  displacement. 


I  '(iioU)  letters  from:  — 
Caccialanza  (Italy) 

H't:i    (Spain) 
Topping  (AiK.Mit.ine) 
(;'  »  (Australia) 

W.  A.  McLaren  &  < 
M      ic  (Kliego   Devclopcincnt) 
to  prove  that  the  high  prices  restrict  British  trade. 

On  the  other  hand  Americans  are  reducing  their 
prices.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  tln«  KIH.I- 
mous  profits  American  manufacturers  were  making 
during  the  war  which  left  them  a  margin  to  cut  H 
big  slice  off  their  price  and  still  have  a  satisfactory 
remaining  profit. 

English  consumers  view  with  dismay  the  prospect 
of  nationalising  coal  mines  because:  — 

(a)  They   are  convinced   that  it  would  result  in 

higher  prices  with  its  resulting  restraint  of 
business  and  hardship  to  the  working 
classes. 

(6)  The  Government  being  a  democratically 
elected  body  are  handicapped  in  their 
efficient  administration  by  the  menace  of 
political  wire  pullers  whose  interests  may 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
coal  consumer. 

(c)  The  Government  have  in  no  case  except  the 

Post  Office  (in  which  they  have  a  monopoly) 
succeeded  in  working  any  enterprise  al  a 
profit.  On  the  contrary  we  have  in  the 
last  few  days  heard  of  the  enormous  losses 
on  the  railways  in  spite  of  50  per  cent 
increase  of  fares  and  obvious  depreciation 
in  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock. 

(d)  Common     prudence     dictates     that     in     any 

scheme  of  nationalisation  a  commencement 
should  be  made  (if  at  all)  on  a  small 
scale. 

(e)  Recent  experience  has  proved  the  incapacity 

and  ineptness  of  the  official  mind  to  deal 
in  a  business  way  with  the  most  ordinary 
business  matters. 

(/)  The  experiment  of  nationalising  the  mines  is 
far  too  big  and  its  issues  too  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  country  at  large  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  national  department  until  ft, 
had  shown  its  capacity. 

National  or  municipal  ownership  should  be  confined 
to  undertakings  which  are  themselves  in  the  nature 
of  monopolies  and  which  protect  or  serve  the  health 
or  well  being  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  for 
instance,  sanitation  schemes,  supply  of  water  and  the 
like. 

I  am  opposed  generally  to  anything  whioh  tends  to 
create  a  monopoly  as  being  against  the  interests  of 
the  public  who  are  best  served  by  competition. 

Nationalisation  under  any  circumstances  should  not 
be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  section 
whether  of  employers  or  employees,  but  only  from  that 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  is  the  point 
made  by  the  resolution  of  the  Leeds  Chamber.  It  is 
moreover  fraught  with  difficulties:  — 
(a)  Creation  of  huge  monopolies. 

(6)  Danger  of  stoppage  by  combination  ot 
workers. 

(c)  Dissipation    of    profit    by   undue    increase    of 

working  cost  or  by  undue  reduction  of 
selling  price. 

(d)  Danger  of  routine  working  caused  by  loss  of 

incentive. 

(e)  Impossibility    of    the    development  of    works 

which  may  be  undertaken  by  private  com- 
panies with    hope   of   gain   but    would    be 
impracticable  of  sanction  by   Government. 
(/)  Certain  loss  of  revenue  from  taxation. 

Consumers  are  suspicious  that  the  owners  might  on 
terms  agree  to  nationalisation  which  would  be  very 
bad  for  both  large  and  small  consumers — not  only  for 
those  using  large  quantities  of  coal,  but  particularly 
for  working  people  who  buy  small  quantities. 
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So  long  as  the  owners  are  upon  their  mettle,  trading 
with  their  own  capital,  and  trying  to  make  money, 
there  will  be  competition  from  which  both  the  large 
and  small  coal  consumer  will  benefit.  Wo  do  not 
want  this  competition  eliminated. 

Competition  is  the  very  essence  of  life.  It  is  seen 
in  the  world  of  nature  and  our  past  history  has  been 
a' continuous  struggle  against  monopolies. 

Witt  respect  to  the  political  aspect  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  Government  take  over  the  control  of  mines 
they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  Trade  Union^ 
because  the  Government  is  considered  "  fair  game  " 
and  joint  action  would  be  taken  by  the  various 
societies  on  every  trifling  point. 

As  an  instance  of  the  political  complications  _which 
might  arise  the  Miners'  Federation  at  Cardiff  on 
19th  May,  passed  a  resolution  refusing  to  pay  Income 
Tax  so  as  to  compel  the  Government  to  raise  the 
exemption  limit  to  £250.  This  was  on  the  motion 
of  an  M.P.,  Mr.  Vernon  Hartshorn. 

Nationalisation  of  mines  must  be  followed  by 
nationalization  of  other  industries.  Miners  would 
probably  get  benefits  therefrom  which  would  be  re- 
sented by  other  workers  who  would  naturally  combine 
to  bring  about  similar  results  in  their  trades.  It 
would  lead  to  an  enormous  increase  of  bureaucracy 
until  eventually  all  were  working  for  the  State  and 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  would  be  at  an  end  and 
conscription  of  labour  would  be  the  result.  It  is  a 
huge  experiment  and  if  it  did,  as  in  my  opinion  it 
would,  fail,  the  difficulty  of  retracing  our  steps  would 
end  in  national  disaster. 

Past  experience  of  nationalization  is  against  its  ex- 
tension. Profits  made  by  private  trading  disappear 
and  the  working  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  by  the  State  is  proof  thereof. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  benefits  of  nationalization  in 
our  Dominions  is  very  misleading.  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  certain  branches  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Trade  and  can  give  instances  in  support 
of  my  statement. 

In  any  case  nationalization  in  Australia  has  done 
no  good  and  their  labour  troubles  there  are  more  acute 
than  they  are  here. 

The  argument  of  Sir  C.  Money — that  National 
Shell  Factories  were  very  successful — is  incorrect. 
Some  were  and  some  were  not.  The  Government  could 
command  the  services  of  the  best  men  in  the  country 
and  where  the  factories  were  successful  it  was  because 
busine.ss  men  were  on  the  Board  of  Management  and 
Government  control  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  manufacture  of  shell  bags,  Woolwich  was 
completely  beaten  by  private  contractors  both  in  prico 
and  output. 

The  most  ordinary  observation  shows  that  the 
elimination  of  personality  and  of  the  incentive  of  self 
interest  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
whole." 

25.051.  Chairman:  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
to  your  precis? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  would  strongly  emphasise  the  demurrer 
that  we  as  a  Chamber  put  in  against  the  matter  being 
settled  without  the  consumers  being  more  considered 
than  they  have  been.  We  also  think  that  undue 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  nation- 
alisation in  this  enquiry,  because,  although  nation- 
alisation is  mentioned  in  the  terms  of  reference,  it 
is  only  in  an  incidental  way  in  Clause  F,  and  we 
think  that  if  such  an  important  matter  were  to  be 
dealt  with  seriously  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  an 
independent  inquiry,  on  which  the  consumers,  who 
are  the  parties  chiefly  concerned,  after  all,  should  bo 
adequately  represented.  The  Yorkshire  district,  from 
which  I  come,  depends  entirely  on  the  fuel,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  that  fuel  should  be  as  cheap 
as  possible.  We  have  a  large  industrial  population 
dependent  upon  the  manufactures  in  which  coal  enters 
so  largely,  and  we  fear  that  the  result  of  nationalisa- 
tion— to  come  back  to  that  subject — would  be  very 
unfortunate,  as  we  feel  certain  that  the  output  per 
man  would  decrease,  that  the  price  '.vovjld  go  up,  and 
the  cost  of  administration  would  be  very  high  and  not 
very  efficient.  (Ve  point  out  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the 


Commission,  that  no  evidence  has  renlly  been  given 
of  successful  nationalisation  on  any  large  scale.  Those 
examples  that  have  been  given,  referring  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  are  only  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
even  on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  themselves  they 
were  not  very  successful.  The  feeling  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce — I  speak  not  only  for  Leeds, 
but  for  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce— is  that  this  is  a  very  huge  experiment  that 
should  not  be  entered  upon  lightly,  if  at  all.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  entered  upon  at 
all.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Chairman :    I   am   very  much   obliged   to   you,    Sir 
John. 

25.052.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  From  the  consumer's 
point  of  view,    you    want   to    be   safeguarded    as  to 
price  and  quality? — Yes. 

25.053.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  safeguarded  best 
by  a,  competitive  system  of  selling  coal  to  you? — Bv 
a   competitive  system  of  production   and  selling. 

25.054.  Your    feeling    is    that    if   the    competitive 
system  were    done    away    with    you    might    suffer?-. 
Yes. 

25.055.  And  you   are  likely  to  suffer   in  quality  as 
much   as  in   price? — Yes. 

25.056.  I   know  you  have  had   a  lot  of  experience 
in    the    national   shell    factories.     Did    the    workmen 
work  as  well  for  the   private  employers  as  they  did 
in   those   factories,    or   vice    versa?     Was    there    any 
difference  in  the   way   the   men    worked    in  the   two 
factories? — I    am  bound    to  say   and    pleased   to  say 
that  in  our  shell  factories  everybody  worked  well. 

25.057.  There    is   one  other   question,    and   that   is 
this.     You    are  speaking  to  the   Commission    on    the 
high  price  of  coal,   but  have  "ihe  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce taken  any  steps  to  improve  the  use  of  coal? 

I  am  afraid  not. 

25.058.  There  is  a  great  waste  of  coal.     Have  the 

Chambers  of  Commerce  tackled  that  at  all? No.     It 

is  scarcely   for  'the    Chambers    of    Commerce.     It   is 
more  for  the  engineering   and   scientific   societies. 

25.059.  I  presume  you  do   agree  that  the  price  of 
coal  must  go  up? — Yes. 

25.060.  You   have   no   hopes   of   it   going   down? — 
Rather. 

25.061.  But  not  going  down  to  as  cheap  as  it  was 
before  the  war? — I  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  ever 
be  in   my   time   as  cheap   as  it  was  before  the  war, 
but  it  will  be  a  great  disaster  to  the  country   if   it 
does  not  go  down. 

25.062.  But  there   is   a   great  waste   in   the  use  of 
coal? — Yes — and  in  domestic  use. 

25.063.  And    industrially?- — Yes,   I  agree. 

25.064.  Do  you  not  think  your  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce could  assist  in  that  way  by  getting  your  people 
to  pay  more  attention  to  it? — I  am  afraid  they  could 
rot    do  so   much    good    as    the    Institution    of    Civil 
Engineers. 

25.065.  I  am  a  member  of   that   body,   and   I   fail 
to  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  of  use? — I  think  it  is 
more  a   question   for  the  scientific  societies  than   for 
the  commercial  community. 

25.066.  If  you  reduced  your  consumption  by  half? 
— Then  we  should  have  so  much  more  to  burn  and  to 
sell. 

25.067.  Mr.   E.   W.    Cooper:    You   tell   us   you   are 
intimately   acquainted   with   certain   branches  of   the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  trade? — Yes. 

25.068.  Can  you  give  instances  in  support  of  your 
statement  with  regard  to  nationalisation? — Yes. 

25.069.  Would  you  mind   touching  on  that  for  the 
moment  and  telling  us  what  you  mean  ? — Of  course,  I 
have  read  with  some  interest  the  proceedings  of  this 
Commission,,   and    I   noticed    one    or    two    gentlemen 
gave  evidence  with  regard  to .  the  nationalisation  of 
industry   in    Australia   and    New    Zealand.     Now,    so 
far    as   that    information    gave   the    impression    that 
Government    management    or    nationalisation   of    in- 
dustry in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was  successful, 
I  mean  to  say  it  was  wrong.     It  did  not  convey  the 
right   impression. 

25.070.  Chairman:   We  want  you  to  give  instances. 
Can  you  do  so? — Yes,  I  will  give  them. 

25.071.  Would  you  like  to  come  after  lunch  again, 
so  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  in  the  mean- 
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while  nf  linding  your  instances? — I  thought  I  had 
them  nil  tv;i(ly,  Imt  if  my  crow-examination  is  to  be 
adjourned  it  will  bo  more  convenient  after  lunch. 

072.  >'/i-  /..  Chiozza  Money.  I  wanted  to  ask  with 

•il  KI  the  last  paragraph  but  two.  I  am  sure 
\iui  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  evidence  that 
you  ^rhe  us,  and  I  see  that  you  quite  properly  gay 
thai  MIIIIO  of  the  national  shell  factories  wore  suc- 

il,  hut  may  1  ask  is  it  not  true  that  all  the 
raiioiial  shell  factories,  except  those  that  were  deli- 
berately stopped  when  America  came  into  the  war, 
were  sueressi'ul  in  production  and  nearly  all  pro- 
diiivd  their  goods  more  cheaply  than  private  maim 
Is  not  that  the  evidence  of  His  Majesty's 
Auditor-General? — I  should  certainly  agree  that  tho 
fartorii's  were  successful. 

•J.",.i)7M.  Mr.  It.  11.  Tawney:  Have  you  any  practical 
suggestion  to  make  to  us? — With  regard  to  what? 

'~i.  With  regard  to  the  future  of  tho  coal  mining 
industry.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  put  before  us? 
— I  have  not  come  prepared  with  a  scheme.  I  view 
with  dismay  the  nationalising  of  the  mines. 

25.075.  Yes.   I  appreciate  that?— But  I  think   if  it 
;i  question  of  administration  and  half  a   dozen 

good  men  were  to  put  their  heads  together  they  could 
produce  a  better  scheme  than  I  could — practical  men, 
I  mean. 

25.076.  I  understand  you  are  a  practical  man,  and 
you  have   come   here  and    given   us    very   interesting 
evidence    against    nationalisation.       I    have    read    it, 
but  I  can  find  no  single  positive  constructive  sugges- 
tion from  beginning  to  end1.     I  do  not  want  to  do  you 
any  injustice.     Is  that  the  case? — Yes,  I  agree. 


25.077.  Have  you  any  prorxwal  to  make?-  Mr  pro. 
posal    in    that    things    •hould    go   on    mi    thoy 

iM  regard  I,.. ing  paid  to  ihe  evidence  that  hai 
been  given,  which  ought  to  be  of  lotnc  practical  «M>, 
surely. 

25.078.  Chairman:  Will  you  tell  ui  what  you  mean 
by  "thing* should  go  on  as  they  arc  with  duo  regard  t.. 
some  of  the  nvidtwc  that  has  boon  given  "t  Win 
that   mcanP — I    mean  the   royalty   owners  > hould  re- 
innin  the  proprietors  of  their  royalties;   that  the  col- 
liery  owners,  as  existing   at  present,   should   be  left 
in   possession  of  their  mines;  that  tho  miner*  should 
work  harmoniously  with  the  employers,  and  that  they 
would  be  assisted  in  doing  so  by  mutually,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  going  through   tho  evidence  that  was 
given  here  and  try  to  find  a  modus  vivendi.      That  is 
my  view. 

25.079.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  Supposing  the  evidence 
that  was  given  here  were  to  lead  us  to   nationalisa- 
tion?— I  think  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  tho  country. 

25.080.  You  have  told  us  to  follow  the  evidence.     1 
do  not  want  to  press  you.     I  merely  want  to  get  out 
whether  you  had  any  suggestion  to  make.       Can  you 
add  anything  to  your  evidence? — I  cannot  add  any- 
thing more  to  my  evidence. 

Chairman:  Have  you  found  the  instances  you  were 
going  to  give  us  about  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Cooper  was  asking  you!'  I 
do  not  want  to  embarrass  you.  I  see  you  have  a  great 
number  of  papers  there,  so  I  will  call  another  witness, 
and  while  he  is  giving  his  evidence  you  can  find  the 
examples  that  you  want  to  refer  us  to. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.    GEORGE   HENRY   WBIQHT,    Sworn  and  Examined. 


25.081 .  Chairman :    I  think  you   are  the  Secretary 
of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce? — That  is 
so. 

25.082.  I     think     the     Birmingham     Chamber     of 
Commerce  represents  over  3,000  commercial  firms  in 
tlic    Birmingham    district,    including    all   the   largest 
industrial  users  of  coal? — Yes. 

25.083.  It  is  definitely  opposed  to  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  coal  mines? — That  is  so. 

25.084.  How   did  you   ascertain  that  the    Birming- 
ham  Chamber   of   Commerce    was    definitely   opposed 
to   the  nationalisation   of   coal   mines? — Through   the 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,   who  are  the 
voice  of  the  commercial  community  of  Birmingham. 

25.085.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  Coun- 
cil?— The  Council  is  an  elected  body,  elected  by  the 
members,  and  it  consists  of  about  50  members. 

25.086.  When   did  they   meet  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion?— The  last  occasion  when  they  met  was  Monday 
of  last  week.' 

25.087.  Was   there   a   resolution  with   regard  to   it 
placed  before  them?     Did  they  pass   a  resolution? — 
A    resolution    was    passed    to    the    effect    "  that    the 
Chambers   of   Commerce,    the    Federation,    and   other 
industrial  bodies  be  urged  to  hold  general  meetings  of 
their   members   to   consider  resolutions     against    the 
nationalisation  of  the  coal  or  any  other  industry  until 
adequate  opportunity  is  given  for  the  views  of  the 
industrial   and   general   consumers   to   be   heard.      It 
was  then  decided  to  call    a  general   meeting  of  the 
Chamber  in  order    to    get  confirmation   of  a  resolu- 
tion  against    nationalisation." 

25.088.  Have  you    ever   had   that   confirmation? — 
We  have  not  yet  had  the  confirmation  as  the  meeting 
has  not  yet  been  held. 

25.089.  Because  what  you  say  is,  the  Birmingham 
Chamber   of    Commerce    is   definitely   opposed   to  the 
nationalisation  of  coal  mines? — Perfectly  true.     The 
Council   has   the   power   to  express  the   view   of   tho 
Chamber. 

25.090.  I  want  you  to  read  the  resolution  that  you 
came   to? — Unfortunately   the    particular   resolution 
that  was  passed  on  Monday  has  not  heen  handed  to 
me,   but    a    resolution   was   passed   against   national- 
isation. 
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25.091.  How  many  members   were  present? — Thsre 
were  15  to  20  members  present. 

25.092.  15  out  of  50?— That  is  so. 

25.093.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney :  Who  moved  the  resolu- 
tion?— The  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  and  seconded  by  another  member 
of  the  Council. 

25.094.  Chairman :    Was    it   carried   unanimously  ? 
—Yes. 

25.095.  Was  there  a  long  discussion  about  it? — A 
short  discussion. 

25.096.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  the  terms  of   it?— 
1  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  send  on  the  actual  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tawney  :  I  think  we  may  have  similar 
resolutions  from  other  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Chairman :  I  simply  wanted  to  know  what  the 
resolution  was.  Now  I  will  read  your  precis : 

"  There  may  be  certain  services  of  a  public  character 
which  it  is  more  or  less  desirable  should  be  operated 
by  National  Authority,  e.g.,  the  Postal  Service,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  even  here  the  State  has  dis- 
tinguished itself,  either  in  rendering  a  good  service 
at  an  economic  price  or  in  satisfying  tho  public. 

During  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  communities  of  the  country 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  judging  the  effect  of 
national  control.  As  to  the  four  years  we  were  at 
war,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  make  allowances  for 
the  defects  and  examples  of  'inefficiency  which  resulted 
partly  from  the  need  for  sudden  and  sometimes  great 
improvisations.  The  armistice  has,  however,  been 
signed  over  six  months  and  it  is  still  found  that  in 
the  case  of  services  owned  or  controlled  by  the  State 
there  is  a  want  of  elasticity  and  a  lack  of  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  public. 

Private  undertakings  anticipate  the  demand,  pre- 
pare to  meet  it,  and  do  everything  that  is  possible  to 
satisfy  it.  Competition  creates  and  developes  enter- 
prise; private  enterprise  produces  n<>\v  and  improved 
methods  and  processes.  Nationalisation  introduces 
the  dead  hand  of  the  State,  enterprise  disappears,  and 
the  nation  suffers.  For  many  years  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  flooded  with  American  trade  papers  and 
magazines  and  periodicals,  whilst  the  distribution  of 
English  publications  was  insignificant.  The  reason 
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was  to  be  found  in  the  very  low  postal  rates  fixed  by 
the  United  States." 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Does  not  that  mean  fixed 
by  the  American  Government? 

Chairman:   That  criticism  is  obvious. 

"  Some  years  of  agitation  were  necessary  before 
the  British  Post  Office  could  be  induced  to  move,  and 
the  effect  of  this  neglect  was  most  detrimental  to 
British  trade  and  damaging  to  British  prestige,  as  the 
Canadians  got  their  English  news  mainly  through 
American  publications,  and  it  was  consequen  ily 
coloured  by  American  sentiment  and  political  views." 

25.097.  Is  the  American  Post  Office  a  private  con- 
cern?— Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

35.098.  It   simply   means    that    the   public  concern 
in   America   did    better   than   the   public    concern   in 
England  ?— That  is  so. 

25.099.  You  are    praising    the    public    concern     in 
America   for  doing   that.     What   Sir   Leo    wants     to 
draw   your  attention   to  is   this,    that   while  you   an>. 
saying  that  the  English  Public  Post  Office  did  not  Jo 
so  well  as  the  American  Public  Post  Office  it  still  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the   American   Post   Office  ;s 
run  by   the   Government. 

"  No  one  could  say  that  even  before  tho  war  our 
telegraph  service  was  cheap,  and  yet  under  State  con- 
trol it  could  only  be  run  at  a  heavy  loss,  for  which  the 
Postmaster-General  recouped  himself  by  high  postal 
charges. 

Under  the  National  Telephone  Co.,  Ltd.,  notwith- 
standing restrictions  imposed  by  the  Postal  Authori- 
ties, we  had  a  comparatively  cheap  telephone  service, 
which  was  rapidly  developing  in  usefulness  and 
efficiency." 

Sir  L.  Chiozza,  Money:  Do  you  mind  asking,  Sir, 
whether  the  National  Telephone  Service  has  increased 
the  charges? 

25.100.  Chairman :   You  have  heard  Sir  Leo's  ques- 
tion.    Will   you    answer   it?— Before   the   Post   Office 
took  over   the  service    of     the    National     Telephone 
Company  the   Postmaster-General   got  the    Hat   rates 
changed  into  measured  rates,  and  the  effect  of  that 
was  to   increase  the  charges   to   telephone  users   very 
considerably. 

25.101.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    To  some  telephone 
users? — To  a  ereat  number. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  It  also  gave  great  benefits 
to  other  telephone  users. 

25.102.  Chairman:    Sir  Leo  will  no  doubt  ask  you 
about   that,    as  it    is    a   matter   which    he   has   given 
great   attention   to. 

"  When  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
it  became  more  expensive,  its  efficiency  was  cer- 
tainly not  greater  but  probably  less,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  public  was  much  less  considerate.  There 
is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  service  during  the  war. 
but  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  armistice,  and 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  present  conditions,  then  it 
seems  likely  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  even  the  pre-war  standard  of  efficiency  and 
rate  of  development  is  reached. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, whilst  private  enterprise  creates  development, 
State  ownership  or  control  produces  official 
stagnation." 

Mr.  Hodges  wants  to  know  if  that  has  been 
embodied  in  a  resolution  ?— No  ;  this  proof  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

"  Before  the  war,  traders  had  many  complaints 
against  the  railway  companies,  but,  after  all,  the  rail- 
way companies  had  to  try  to  pay  their  way  find  make 
a  profit.  We  have  seen  the  results  of  Government 
control  during  the  war  and  the  effect  of  the  removal  of 
economic  pressure,  even  although  the  controlling  body 
—the  Railway  Executive— is  a  body  of  rai'way  meii, 
and  not  of  Government  officials.  Relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  their  way,  huge  losses  have  been 
ightly  incurred,  although  railway  fares  have  been 
largely  increased,  and  many  services  in  themselves  of 
an  unremunerative  character,  withdrawn  or  --urtailed 
T'.xpcrienre  since  the  armistice  does  not  iustifv  anv 
hope.'  •  * 


25.103.  You  have  said  that  several  times.     Do  you 
think  that  in  the  last   six   months  everything  ought 
to  have   improved   and   have   become  on  the  pre-war 
basis? — We  think   the  rate  of  return  to   the   normal 
should  have  been  much  mare  rapid  than  it  has  been. 

"  Decisions  are  made,  rules  are  laid  down,  regula- 
tions put  into  force,  and  no  deviation  can  be  made 
from  these  by  one  jot  or  one  tittle,  even  though  the 
heavens  fall." 

25.104.  Do   the  Committee   approve   of  that? The 

Committee  have  approved  of  that. 

"  A  generation  or  two  ago  it  used  to  be  said  of  the 
British  manufacturer  that  his  great  fault  was  the 
adoption  of  a  "  Take  it  or  leave  it  "  attitude  in  his 
foreign  trade.  He  had  enjoyed  a  predominance  in 
overseas  markets,  and  upon  this  he  acted  with  the 
utmost  independence.  This  was  not  his  attitude  during 
the  decade  preceding  the  war.  He  had  for  a  long  time 
realised  that  he  must  oblige  his  customers.  That, 
however,  is  what  the  State  has  never  yet  shown  any 
apparent  inclination  to  do  in  regard  to  public  services. 
In  practice,  national  service  connotes  rules  and  regula- 
tions bound  up  with  red  tape. 

It  is  not  desired  to  make  any  criticisms  upon  the 
difficult  question  of  coal  control  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  war  beyond  this,  that  the  Chamber  feels  that 
many  hardships  and  anomalies  which  have  been 
created  through  the  operation  of  the  control  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  avail- 
able for  private,  industrial  and  domestic  use  had  been 
left  free  for  distribution  through  the  usual  channels. 
If,  for  instance,  coalfield  A  could  only  barely  supply 
the  needs  of  industrial  district  B,  then  it  seemed 
absurd  to  send  large  stocks  of  emergency  coal  from 
A  to  C,  and  then  have  to  supply  B  with  emergency 
coal  from  D,  a  coalfield  remote  from  B.  And  yet  this 
is  what  apparently  happened  under  the  Coal  Control 
Scheme.  As  in  the  case  of  other  commodities  which 
were  rigidly  controlled  by  the  State,  the  moment  the 
control  became  effective  the  supply  of  the  commodities 
became  scarce. 

It  may  be  said  that  coal  is  a  necessity  for  every 
citizen  and  should,  therefore,  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  But  bread  is  also,  and  so  also  isl  meat.  Some 
grounds  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  Postal  Service,  because  although  the  ser- 
vice may  be  run  uneconomically,  it  nevertheless  deals 
with  something  to  which  the  same  conditions  apply 
all  over  the  country.  This  does  not  apply  to 
mines  and  coal  supplies.  The  coal  mined  is  of  varying 
quality ;  the  cost  of  mining  varies  according  to"  the 
conditions  in  the  particular  coalfield  ;  tlie  difficulties, 
engineering  and  other,  in  one  coalfield  are  not  the 
same  as  in  another.  There  is  competition,  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  operate,  and  engineering  and 
commercial  enterprise  are  essential  to  successful  trad- 
ing. Whilst  competition  has  been  the  principal  factor 
in  producing  improved  methods  and  machinery,  it  has 
also  not  been  unmindful  of  the  need  for  protecting 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  workers.  No  one  is  more 
solicitous  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  workpeople 
than  the  private  employer.  No  one  is  readier  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  public  than  the  private  trader. 
Nothing  is  so  slow  to  move  as  the  State  Department." 

25.105.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  desires  to  know  whether 
coalowners   are    affiliated    to    the    Chamber   of    Com- 
merce?— We    have    a    few    coal    merchants    who   are 
members  of  tho  Chamber. 

25.106.  Are    those    colliery    proprietors? — We    may 
have  one  or  two  colliery  proprietors,  hut  not  more. 

Chairman : 

'•'  The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  objects 
to  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines  on  the  following 
grounds :  — 

(1)  It   would  result   in   less   efficient   exploitation 

of  the  coal  resources  of  tho  country  and 
deprive  the  State  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition. 

(2)  Tho   lack    of    initiative    and    enterprise    in    a 

State  Department  would  delay  the  adoption 
of  better  methods. 

(3)  The  cost  of  production  would  be  greatly  in- 

creased, 
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(4)  The  export  trade  would  be  seriously  affected 
;i  ml  the  national  interests  would  suffer. 

(0)  Tlio  coal  miner  would  bo  no  better,  and  prob- 
ably would  be  much  worse  off. 

(6)  State  ownership  could  not  eliminate  industrial 

unrest. 

(7)  It  would  be  disastrous  for  the  control  of  the 

coul  mines  of  the  country  to  be  under  the 
direct  influence  of  party  politicians,  as  they 
would  be  if  they  were  nationalised." 

Docs  any  gentleman  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Wright  any 
questions? 

!'.">, K 17.  Mi-.  H.  II.  Tawney:  I  want  to  ask  the 
MI  1 1 10  questions  as  I  asked  before.  The  first  is  this. 
What  proposals  do  you  make?  What  do  you  want 
u-.  to  do? — The  proposals  which  I  should  suggest  are 
those,  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  coal 
industry  should  be  allowed  to  resume  its  normal  free- 
dom, and  that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
to  create  better  relations  between  the  employers  and 
tlu>  employed. 

25.108.  How?— By   negotiation. 

25.109.  What  kind  of  negotiations? — I  should  sug- 
gest through  the  means  of  Whitley  Councils. 

25.110.  Am    I   to   understand   your  proposal  to   be 
that  we  should  simply  return  to  the  state  of  things 
which   existed    before    the    war    and    which    in    fact 
exists  now? — Undoubtedly,     return    to    full    private 
ownership. 

25.111.  You  think  the  relations  between  the  master 
nnd  the  workmen  and  the  public  and  the  coal  trade 
are    entirely    satisfactory? — I    do    not    suggest   that 
the   relations   between   employers  and   employed   were 
entirely    satisfactory    before    the    war.     What    I    do 
suggest  is  that  it  should  be  possible  for  those  rela- 
tions to  become  more  satisfactory. 

25.112.  It  is  easy  to  criticise,   but  what  I  want  to 
know  is  what  you  propose.     Can  you  help  us  in  any 
way?     I  do  not  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth. 
If    you    have    not    a    plan,     say    so? — That    is    the 
suggestion     that     I     make — by     Whitley     Councils, 
negotiations   between   employer    and   employed,    with 
the  view  of  obtaining  better  results. 

25.113.  Thank  you.     Your  first  suggestion  is  to  go 
on  as  before,  but  to  add  to  that  a  Whitley  Council. 
That     is     your     proposal? — That     is     your     way     of 
putting  it. 

25.114.  Put  it  in  your  own   way.     I  thought  you 
said   restore   the   old   conditions.     Let   us   have   it   in 
your    own    way? — What    I   said    is   on   the   notes.     I 
could  not  repeat  the  words  exactly,  though,  perhaps, 
I  could  paraphrase  them.     It  was  that  the  industry 
should   be  allowed   to   resume   its   normal   freedom   at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,   and   that  steps  should 
be  taken  by  employers  and  employed  to  bring  about 
better  relations  than  existed   before  the  war. 

25.115.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  that? — I  have 
nothing  to   add. 

25.116.  In  the  course  of  your  evidence  I  think  you 
said  that  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
teen   asked   to   pass   a  resolution  on   the   subject  of 
nationalisation? — That  is  so. 

25.117.  Whom  were  you  asked  by? — By  our  mem- 
bers.    If  I  may  tell  you  exactly  what  took  place,  we 
attended    a   conference     with     the     Engineering   and 
National    Employers'    Federation — a    conference    be- 
tween  the   representatives  of   the  Chamber  of   Com- 
merce and  that  body. 

25.118.  The  Engineering  and  National  Employers' 
Federation? — Sir  Allan  Smith  is  the  chairman.     The 
Engineering  and  National  Employers'   Federation  is 
the  new  name  for  it.     It  was  then  decided  that  we 
would   invite  the   Chambers  of   Commerce   and   com- 
mercial  bodies  in  various   parts  of  the  Midlands  to 
hold   meetings  of   their   members   to   pass   resolutions 
against     nationalisation.        The     matter     was     then 
brought,   on   Monday  last,   before  the  Council  of  our 
Chamber,   whan  approval   was  given  to  this  evidence 
being  presented  to  th»  Commission,  and  a  resolution 
against  nationalisation   was  passed. 

25.119.  I   want  to  be  sure   that  I  have   the  steps 
accurately.     The  first  initiative  was  taken  at  a  con- 
ference between   the  Birmingham  Chamber   of   Oom- 
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nierco  aud  the  Engineering  Employer*'  Federation?  — 
The  Engineering  und  National  Kmployun'  Federa- 
tion. 

26.120.  Who  iuuimoned  the  conference? — The  con- 
ference  was  summoned  by  the  Coal  Association. 

26.121.  Then    the    first    conference    at    which    the 
initiative  wag  taken  on  the  quwtion  of  nationalisa- 
tion was  summoned  by  the  Coal  Association  ?— Yes. 

26.122.  It  was  the  Coal  Association  which  put  the 
matter  in  train,  as  it  were?— As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
Committee   of    the   Chamber   was   already   preparing 
this  proof  before  that  conference  was  called. 

25.123.  1  only  want  to  get  the  history  of  it.     The 
first  step  in  the  history  of  this  independent  manifesto 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Birmingham  business 
men  is  the  Coal  Association? — No. 

25.124.  I    understood  you   to  say  ao? — I   said    the 
resolution   which   was   passed  on  Monday   suggested 
action  amongst  other  Chambers  of  Commerce.     This 
proof  was  sent  to  your  Commission   before  the  con- 
ference was  convened  by  the  Coal  Association,  which 
proves  that  the  Chamber  of   Commerce  had   already 
decided  to  give  evidence,  if  possible,  before  this  Com- 
mission. 

25.125.  When  was  the  conference  summoned  by  the 
Coal   Association? — It   took  place  about   a   fortnight 
ago. 

25.126.  Did   the   Coal   Association  send  invitations 
on    its   own    initiative?— They    sent   out    invitations 
after  consultation  with  me. 

25.127.  They   were    in    touch   with   you    first? We 

naturally  came  into  touch  before  we  commenced. 

25.128.  Was  that  before  you  sent  in  your  prieit? 

No,  that  was  after. 

25.129.  Did     the     Coal     Commission     invite     the 
Engineering    Employers'    Federation?—!    cannot   ex- 
plain to  you  the  relations  between  the  Coal  Associa- 
tion and  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation. 

25.130.  Are  you   aware   that   the  Coal  Association 
took  similar  action  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:  This  is  very  interesting.  I 
wish  you  had  told  us  this  in  your  original  evidence, 
because  I  think  we  might  have  considered  it  differ- 
ently. However,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  told 
us  now. 

25.131.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:    Does   this  prtcis 
represent  the  opinion  of  a  sort  of  committee,  or  did 
you  write  it  yourself  ?— Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if 
I   explained   the  method   by   which   the   Chamber  of 
Commerce  works. 

25.132.  I  only  want  to  know  who  wrote  this  docu- 
ment?— As   secretary  of  the   Chamber  of   Commerce, 
I  was  the  author  of  the  original  draft. 

25.133.  Then  it  was  amended?— Yes. 

25.134.  Your  belief  is  that  the  telephones  are  under 
the  control  of  inefficient  people?— I  say  that  the  tele- 
phon»  service  that  we  get  to-day  is  not  so  good  as  it 
would  have  been  had  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company. 

25.135.  Are  you   aware  that  the  late  chief  of  the 
National  Telephone   Company  has   been  called   in  to 
advise  the  American  telephones? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that. 

25.136.  Do   you   know   that  people   come    from    all 
parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  details  of  our  technical 
system  because  it  is  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world? — That  is  quite  possible. 

25.137.  You    say   that   the   railway    executive   is   a 
body  of  railwaymen  and  not  of  Government  officials, 
and  you  say   decisions  are  made  and   rules  are  laid 
down    and   regulations   are   put    into   force,    and    no 
deviation  can  be  made  from  these  by  one  jot  or  one 
tittle,  even  though  the  heavens  fall.     You  know  that 

the    railway    executive    consists  of    business    men9 

Perfectly. 

25,138._  Then  you  are  blaming  business  men  for 
putting  into  force  regulations  as  to  which  no  devia- 
tion could  be  made,  even  though  the  heavens  fall? 

What  I  am  showing  is  that  when  the  people  are  act- 
ing for  the  State,  then  their  actions  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  they  would  be  when  they  are  acting  for 
private  owners. 

25,139.  You  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  thinks  that  when  the  most 
talented  railwayraen  in  this  country  become  railwov 
managers,  they  suddenly  lose  their  senses  and  put 
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into  force  regulations  which  are  not  for  the  good  of 
the  undertaking?— I  say  regulations  are  put  into  force 
quite  unnecessarily  which  seriously  harass  the  public. 

25.140.  As    soon    as    a    man    enters   a    Government 
office,  you  think  he  becomes  inefficient.     Do  you  know 
that  the  Coal  Controller  has  been  a  business  man?— 
I  know   that. 

25.141.  Do  you  know  that  the  late  lamented  Coal 
Controller  and  his  successor  were  both  business  men 
of  high  calibre? — I  know  that  quite  well. 

25.142.  You  say   they  have   done   all   these   foolish 
things? — I   know    also   that   the   action   of   the   Coal 
Controller   has    seriously   embarrassed    manufacturers 
in  the  use  of  coal  in  Birmingham. 

25.143.  Do  you  know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Coal  Controller  many  a  household   would  have  been 
without  coal  during  the  past  winter? — We  have  had 
in  Birmingham  many  a  household  without  coal  during 
last  winter. 

25.144.  Do  you  know  that  many  coal  experts  sitting 
where  you  are  have  said  if  they  had  their  way  they 
would  not  abolish  the  Coal  Control? — Probably  so. 

25.145.  Was  it  not  the  case  that  as  soon  as  we  got 
sugar  rationed  we  were  able  to  obtain  sugar,  whereas 
we   could   not   get   it   before?— Probably.     That    was 
certainly  not  the  case  with  tin  plates. 

25.146.  Now  take  tea :   Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  was 
getting  so  scarce  that  you  could  hardly  buy  it  at  a 
shop,   but  as  soon  as  the  Government  organised   the 
control  it  fell  to  2s.   4d.  a  pound?— You    are    only 
taking  particular  articles. 

25.147.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  you  have  been 
hardly  fair  in  what  you  have  said  with  regard  to  con- 
trol.    Do  you  not  rather  think  that  this  document  of 
the   Birmingham    Chamber    of   Commerce    requires   a 


great  deal  of  revision  ?- No.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
considerable  number  of  articles  whereas  you  have  only 
been  dealing  with  two. 

25.148.  Have  you  not  already  agreed  that  a  great 
many  of  these  statements  admit  of  qualification?— No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

25.149.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:    Have   you    had    any 
communications  with  Mr.   Philip   Gee,   the   Secretary 
or  Director  of  the  Coal  Association? — No. 

25.150.  Do  you  know   whether    or    not    the    Coal 
Association  is  a  new  Association  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  them  except  that  they  were  intro- 
duced   to    us    under    good    auspices — the    National 
Engineering  Employers'  Federation. 

25.151.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Coal  Association? — No. 

25.152.  You    know    that    the    Coal    Association    is 
largely  responsible  for  the  calling  of  conferences  on 
this   matter.     Are   you  aware   that   that   Association 
came   into   being   within  the   last  few   weeks   for   the 
purpose  of  opposing  nationalisation  of  mines? — That 
may  be. 

25.153.  Sir   Adam    Nimmo :   Is    it    your    view    that 
what  you  have  stated  in  your  evidence  is  the  united 
view  of   the   employers   in  your  district? — That   un- 
doubtedly  is  the  case. 

25.154.  You   were    asked    to  suggest    a   remedy   for 
the  future.     I   take  it  that  your  view  is  that  what- 
ever   the    remedy    is    to    be,    nationalisation    is    no 
remedy  ? — Perfectly. 

25.155.  And    your   view    is,    I    take  it,   from   what 
you  have  expressed  that  if  a  remedy  has  to  be  found, 
it  must  be  found  along  the  line  of  private  enterprise? 
—Yes. 

25.156.  Chairman :    Perhaps   you   will  let    us   have 
that  resolution? — Yes. 


(The    Witness   withdrew.) 
Sir   JOHN   McLAKEN,    K.B.E.,    Further   Examined. 


25.157.  Chairman :     Have    you    now     found    those 
instances? — Yes.     I  should  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  date  when  the  resolution  of  the  Leeds  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  passed.     The  first  resolution  men- 
tioned on  the  precis  was  passed  on  the  29th  of  April. 

25.158.  "  That    the    Coal    Commission    at    present 
sitting  is  not  a  body  fairly  qualified  on  the  question 
to  report  on  the  future  management  of  collieries  nor 
on  the   question    of  nationalisation."     That    is  April 
the  29th?— Yes. 

25.159.  How   many    were    present   there?— I   could 
not   tell  you.     It   was   a   full   monthly   meeting,   the 
usual  average  attending. 

25.160.  How  many  members  are  there  at  the  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce? — About  800  members. 

25.161.  How   many   passed    this   resolution   on   the 
29th? — We  had  a  council  of   26  at   that   time,    and 
there  is  generally  an  attendance  of  about  20. 

25.162.  Was    it  the   council    that    passed    this,    or 
the  full  800?— It  was  the  council. 

25.163.  Do  you  remember  how  many  were  present? 
— No,   but  it   was  a   full   meeting.     There   would   be 
certainly  not  less  than  20.     There  might  be  23.     \\  • 
never    got    quite  a    full    meeting       A    question    was 
asked  of  the  last  witness  with  regard  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  resolution. 


25.164.  Mr.   R.   H.   Tawney:    Not  only  asked,    but 
answered  by  the  last  witness? — I  want  you  to  quite 
understand,    upon  my    personal    assurance,    in    fact, 
on    my    oath,    that    as    the    Chairman    of    the    Leeds 
County  Council  this  was  raised  long  before  ever  we 
heard  of  the  Coal  Association,  and,   as  a  matter  of 
fact,    the    Coal  Association    had   never  any  word  or 
any   suggestion    either   in   our    resolution    or    in    my 
evidence.     The  evidence   is  mine  and   the   resolution 
is  the  resolution  of  the  Chambers  on  the  motion  of  a 
private  member  who  put  it  up. 

Mr.   R.   H.    Tawney:    Of  course   I   entirely  accept 
what  you  say. 

25.165.  Chairman:   Can  you  tell  us  how  many  coal 
owners  are  members  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce?— I    could     not    tell    you.      Out    of    the    800 
members  there  are  probably  a  dozen  coal  owners. 

25.166.  How  many  are  on  the  council? — None,  and 
there  were  none  present  at  this  meeting. 

25.167.  If  they  were  not  members,  they  would  not 
be  present.     Now  will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  instances 
that  you  were   going  to  give   us? — If  I   might  have 
one  or  two  minutes,  there  is  one  fact  that  I  omifii'd 
that   I  should   like  to  mention 

Chairman :    Very  well ;   we  will  adjourn   now,   and 
vnu  shall  tell  us  at  3  o'clock. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Sir,  before  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  is  resumed,  I  want  to  ask  your  per- 
mission to  call  attention  to  some  questions  I  put  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Bailey,  beginning  at  question 
16,949  of  the  shorthand  notes.  I  need  not  read  the 
questions,  but  they  are  questions  with  regard  to  the 
Uuke  of  Buocleuch  being  responsible  for  the  shut- 
ting down  of  certain  collieries  in  Midlothian  in 
1880,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  believe  the  trend  of  my  question  was  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  threatened 
to  shut  down  the  collieries  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  being  returned.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  shut  down,  but  my  attention  has  been  called 


to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morrison  who  was  then  agent 
for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  points  out  that  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  was  not  then  the  owner  of  those  col- 
lieries, but  had  leased  them  to  the  Marquis  of  Mid- 
lothian, and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  not 
responsible  for  the  closing  down  of  those  mines. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  that  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  still  believed 
amongst  the  miners  and  the  older  hands  there  that 
the  collieries  up  to  the  time  of  being  closed  down 
were  called  "  the  Duke's  collieries."  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  withdraw  the  statement  because  I  do  not 
want  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  an  incorrect 
statement  of  fact. 


MINUTRN   OF   KVIDKNCK. 


JOHN  McL.vHKS,  K.U.K. 


.Mi.    '/'.     //.    liniliy:     Sir-,    if   you    will    allow    me    to 
Mr.   Smillie   is  roierriiiu,  to  m\    ev  idenee,  and 

I    thank    linn    lor   >.i\m..    what    ho   hasP 

i  innn  :     \  >•.-,.      Air.    llaile\     »  ..aiil,    Air. 

Snnllio  for  the-  very  gc-n.  ion,  \\:i\  ui  winch  he  has 
withdraw  n  \\li.i  i  »;i.-,  ev.dently  a  misapprehension, 
and  I  ;ini  .sure  it  is  sat  i-.lartor\  to  e\  ei  s  olio.  1  uni 
iniirh  obliged  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  saying  so. 

[68.  Chairman:  (To  tlie  Witneit.)  Now,  Sir 
.lull  11,  v.  ill  \"ii  givo  us  those  instances  which  Mr. 

ir  u  anted  you  to  give  us? — Yes.  I  may  say 
that.  I  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Australian 
truiU'.  \Ve.  arc  large  exporters  aiul  in  fact  90  per 
cent,  of  our  output  in  normal  times  is  exported.  In 
normal  time's  Australia  ustul  to  be  a  very  good 
market.  I  have  not  personally  visited  Australia,  but 
my  partner,  who  is  my  brother,  has  boon  there  and 
we  are  constantly  in  touch  with  Australian  business 
people.  From  what  one  knows  of  the  attempts  at 
nation,  '.libation  in  Australia,  one  feels  that  the 
ci  idi'iieo  thai,  has  lieen  given  hero  is  calculated  to 
|O:MC  a  wrong  impression.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
State  Governments  cannot  and  do  not  show  up  as 
well  as  contractors  or  outside  firms  can  do.  There 
aro  no  doubt  a  few  examples  on  a  small  scale  of 
MICCI'SS,  but  many  are  failures.  There  was  a  remark 
made  about  coal  mining  in  Australia  and  it  was 
slated  that  it  had  not  proved  a  failure.  Well  I  do 
not  know  what  mines  the  witness  referred  to,  hut, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  State  in  Australia  that 
does  own  a  coal  mine.  They  are  all  owned  by  com- 
panies and  I  should  like  to  know  how  that  witness 
supported  his  statement.  But,  even  if  a  single  mine 
in  any  of  the  Dominions  should  be  run  with  success, 
it  does  not  prove  the  case  for  nationalisation. 
There  was  a  mine  about  fourteen  years  ago  near 
Ipswich,  which  I  believe  is  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  was  started  on  the  co-operative  system.  That 
is  not  on  all-fours  with  nationalisation,  but  that  was 
not  a  success  and  it  was  Tory  soon  closed1  down.  In 
New  Zealand  we  were  also  doing  a  good  business 
find  we  were  in  constant  touch.  The  only  mine  I 
know  of  that  was  ever  run  by  the  Government  was 
a  certain  mine  on  the  west  coast. 

25.169.  Mr.    Frank   Hodges :   What    was  the   name 
of   it? — I   do   not   know.     It  was   in   the   Grey  mouth 
district.     There  are  several  mines  there.     They  could 
only  make  that  pay   by  charging  a   special   price   f,o 
their  State  railways ;   that  is  to  say,   the  State  rail- 
ways  paid   exceptionally   high   prices   for   tlieir  coal ; 
so    that,    although    the    experiment    appeared    to   be 
a  success,    it   was    only    at    the    expense   of    another 
Government  department,   and  I   never  heard  of   any 
second  attempt   being   made   in   New   Zealand.     The 
New  South  Wales   Government  started  a  number  of 
State   enterprises  such    as   timber    yards,    and    brick 
works,  and  State  trawlers,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

25.170.  Chairman:   What    do    you    mean    by    "one 
thing  and  another  "? — State  trawlers,  for  instance. 

25.171.  That  is  not  "  one  thing  and  another."     You 
said  they  started  "  State  trawlers  and  one  thing  and 
another"? — I    can   only   give   you   three  specific    in- 
stances. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Subject  to  your  judgment,  Sir, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  add  this. 

Chairman :  Wo  have  had  tho  evidence  from  Sir 
Charles  Wade,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  gone 
fully  into  it. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper:  Yes,  and  given  us  full  parti 
culars. 

Witness :  I  will  not  pursue  that  any  further ;  but, 
before  I  leave  the  Chair,  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  points  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent condition. 

25.172.  Chairman:     The      present      condition      of 
what? — Of   trade,    and   owing  to  the   cost  mainly  of 
coal.      I    would    state    a    local    case    which    exists    in 
Leeds  at  present.     One  of  our  largest  coal  merchants 
there,  whose  business  is  to  supply  household  coal  to 
domestic   consumers,   complained   within   the  last  day 
or   two  that   he   was   totally   unable   to   get   supplies, 
and    that    he    could    not    supply    all    his    customers, 
and    many  of   them    were    very   much   inconvenienced 
for  want   of   coal.      So    badly   were   they    fixed   that 


they  had  to  borrow  from  onn  another  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  getting  a  suitable  supply  from  the 
pitH.  1  jii.Ht  mention  that  in  pawing.  1  would  like 
i"  tell  you  that  our  foreign  trade  in  at  a  standstill 
•  «!  wo  are  obliged  to  ask  twice  and  rooro  ih.m 
twi.  ••  the  pre-war  price  i..i  our  engines.  Now  I 
will  givo  you  evidence  from  hulf-n-dozen  place*  briefly 
We  received  this  year  un  older  from  Italy  for  t«i 
engines  of  tho  latent  design.  When  our  customers 
heard  the  price  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  those  engines  they  immediately  said:  "We  can- 
not possibly  think  of  tnking  tho  whole  of  the  ten 
engines,  but  we  are  bound  to  have  two,"  and  tho 
order  was  reduced  from  ten  to  two  which  the  eu» 
tomer  was  urgently  compelled  to  have. 

26.173.  Mr.  Robert  Nmillie:   Could   it  be  an  order 
before   they    knew   the    price?— Well,    the   order  wa* 
an  out-and-out  order  and  they  expected  an  increate 
in  price,  but  when  they  heard  it  was  twice,  or  over 
twice,    the   usual   price  the  order  was  reduced   from 
ten    to    two. 

26.174.  Chairman:   Was  it  an  enquiry f — No,  it  w«« 
an  order.     It  was  the   usual  season's  order  (.hat  we 
get  from  our   foreign   agents.     In  Spain,   where  we 
have  done  a  good  business,   our  agents  told  us  that 
they  had  orders  that  they  could  send  us  for  twenty- 
three     engines — thirteen     °)ets     of    steam     ploughing 
tackle   and   ten    engines    for    transport.      The    value 
of    those   engines  was    nearly    £60,000,    but    for    tho 
very  same  reason  that  order  was  held   up.      It  ww 
never   a    specific    order    as    it    was   in    the    previous 
case,  but   it  was   from  our  agents  to  whom    we   aro 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  yearly  a  considerable  lumber 
of   engines.     In  the  Argentine,   before   the  war,   '.vo 
could  always  depend  upon  twenty  engines  in  a  season, 
amounting  to  £25,000  in  value.     We  were  told  that 
we    could    not    have    any   order    this   year,   although 
there  were  2,500,000  tons  of  wheat  and  linseed  to  be 
moved.     In  Australia  our  people  wrote  us  to  say   it 
was  no  use  expecting  orders  from  Australia.     I  will 
read   the    very    words.      "  The    present    outlook    for 
the  sale  of  traction  engines  in  New  South  Wales  is 
anything  but  bright,   nor  can  we  see  any  likelihood 
of  any   early   improvement.  ' 

25.175.  Sir  J..  Chiozza  Monet/:    Is  this  because  the 
mines  have  been  nationalised? — No.     I  am  trying  to 
persuade  you  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  nationalise 
the  mines.     From  Australia  we  are  £12,000  short  this 
year.     In  New  Zealand  the  conditions  are  the  same. 
As  long  as  the  prices  were  ordinary  they  were  taking 
about  six  engines  a  year,  to  the  value  of  £12,000  a 
year. 

25.176.  Chairman:    You    have    been    very    kind    in 
giving   us   a   number   of   illustrations   which   are,    no 
doubt,   most  valuable  illustrations,   and   we  will  call 
them  premises.     Now,   will  you  give  us  your  deduc- 
tions which   you   say   we  ought  to  draw   from  those 
premises? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  this  Commission,  but  I  want  to  show  that 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinarily  high  wages,  not 
only  in  coal-mining  but  in  other  industries,   we  are 
unable  to  employ  the  number  of  people  we  ordinarily 
do  employ.     At  this  moment  we  are  only  employing 
about  half  the  number  of  men,  because,  although  the 
orders  are  there  waiting  for  us,  we  cannot  get  them. 

25.177.  I    thought   you   said   you    got   such    a   few 
orders — only  two   instead  of  ten? — That  was  in  one 
isolated  case,   but  we  have  not  a  single  order  from 
Spain  or  from  Australia. 

25.178.  Which  is  it:  that  you  have  very  few  orders 
and  do  not  want  many  men,  or  you  have  a  great  many 
orders  and  cannot  get  the  men  to  execute  them? — 
No,  that  is  not  it.     We  cannot  get  the  orders  because 
we  are  asking  such  high  prices,   and   we  cannot  ask 
lower    prices    because    wages    in    our    trade    and    the 
mining  trade  are  so  high  that  it  stops  the  trade. 

25.179.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Mnnri/:   Are  wages  lower  in 
America? — I  do  not  know,   but   I  was  not  referring 
to  America. 

25.180.  Why    are  you   losing   the  orders?     Who   is 
taking  the  orders? — In  Spain  they  are  going  on  with 
the  mules.     They  are  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
machinery  they  used  to  buy  from  England. 


(The  Witness  withdrew  ) 
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Mr.  FREDERICK  CHOMBIE  GARDINEE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


25.181.  Chairman:   I  believe  you  are  the  President 
of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

25.182.  Do  you  appear  as  a  witness  at  the  request 
of  the  directors? — Yes. 

25.183.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  the  membership 
of   the   Chamber    is   nearly    2,000    and    that    all   the 
important     industries   in   the   West  of   Scotland     are 
included  in  the  membership? — Yes. 

25.184.  Then    you    say:     "Glasgow    and    District 
has     probably     a     more     varied     range     of     trades 
than   any   other     similar    area   in    the   country.        It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  these  in  detail,  but. I  may 
mention  production  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Shipbuilding, 
Engineering,  Tube  and  Pipe  Making,  Iron  and  Brass 
Founding,     Textiles,     Turkey    Bed    Dyeing,     Paper 
Making,  Chemical  trade,  &c.     I  have  been  connected 
with  shipping  for  over  forty  years,  and  many  years 
ago  my  firm  exported  coal.     Of  shipping  I  can  speak 
from  long  experience,  and  one  which  covered  almost 
every  trade  in  the  world.     I  cannot  claim   to  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  coal  mining, 
or  of  the  multifarious  manufacturing  and  merchants' 
businesses,  which  are  carried  on  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land.    In  my  representative  capacity,  however,  I  have 
endeavoured     to     ascertain     the     attitude     towards 
nationalisation    of    the    coal    trade,    of  the    business 
interests  which  the  Chamber  represents."     How  have 
you   ascertained   their  attitude? — Perhaps     I     should 
explain   that   the   Special   Committee   was   appointed 
to  consider  this  matter  and  that  Committee,  of  which 
I    was   Chairman,    have   done   all   in   their   power   to 
ascertain  the  opinions  of  many  different  bodies. 

25.185.  Would  you  kindly  answer  the  question  more 
shortly.     No  doubt  that  was  the  machinery,  but  I  ask 
you,  how  you  did  it?     Did  you  write  and  get  resolu- 
tions?— I  was  about  to  say  that  we  had  ten  different 
bodies,    associated   or   affiliated,    connected    with   this 
Chamber  who  sent  in  resolutions,  which  I  am  going  to 
put   in,    strongly   opposing    nationalisation,    and    the 
directors  also  passed  a  resolution  last  Friday.     It  was 
impossible  to  hold  the  meetings  before  because  there 
was  no  time. 

25.186.  How    many    directors  have    you? — I    think 
about  50. 

25.187.  How  many  were  present  when  they  passed 
the  resolution? — About    25.     May    1     give    you    the 
names  of  the  various  Associations  that  passed  resolu- 
tions? 

25.188.  Certainly? — Resolutions     were     passed     by 
the    Glasgow    Ship    Owners'    Association,    the    Clyde 
Steamship   Owners'    Association,    the    Scottish    Steel 
Makers'   Association,   the  Scottish  Bar  Iron  Associa- 
tion, the  Clyde  Ship  Builders'  Association,  the  West 
of  Scotland  Iron  and  Steel  Founders'  Association,  the 
National  Light  Castings  Association,  the  North- West 
Engineering     Trades     Employers'     Association,     the 
Scottish  Iron  Masters'  Association  and  the  Manufac- 
turers' Section  of  the  Chamber.       Those  Associations 
sent   in  resolutions  opposed   to  nationalisation.      We 
thereupon  had  a  meeting  and  passed  a  resolution  of 
our  own. 

25.189.  What   was   the  resolution   of  your   own? 

"  That  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
manufacturers   in  the  City   of   Glasgow   representing 
the  trades  and  industries  of  Glasgow  and  the  West 
of  Scotland  are   strongly   opposed   to   nationalisation 
of  coal  mines.     They  are  of  opinion  that  the  national- 
isation of  the  mines  would  raise  the  price  of  coal  and 
decrease  the  output,  which  would  seriously  affect  both 
the  home  and  the  export  trade,  increasing  the  cost  of 
commodities     and      creating     unemployment.        An 
adequate  and  cheap  supply  of  coal  is  essential,   and 
the   directors   are   convinced    that   this   can    best    be 
obtained  under  the  incentive  of  private  ownership." 

25.190.  Can  you  tell    me  how   many   were   present 
when     that     resolution     was      passed  ?— Twenty-four 
members. 

25.191.  Was  it  passed  unanimously? — Yes. 

25.192.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  in  your  proof :   "  In 
my    representative    capacity,    however,    I    have    en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  attitude  towards  national- 
isation of   the  coal  trade,   of  the  business   interests 


which  the  Chamber  represents.  The  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  directors  and  has 
been  considered  by  a  Special  Committee."  How  long 
did  it  take  the  Special  Committee  to  consider  it;  how 
many  meetings  did  they  haver — We  had  a  Special 
Committee  appointed,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
when  you  were  engaged  in  your  first  session.  We 
found  it  impossible  in  the  time  that  was  at  our  dis- 
posal to  get  the  evidence  together  for  that  session  of 
the  Commission  and  we  sent  you  a  letter  of  protest. 
I  brought  the  matter  up  again  and  the  Committee  has 
sat  repeatedly. 

25.193.  What  does  that  mean,  please? — We  got  inti- 
mation that  we  were  expected  to  give  evidence  about 
Wednesday  of  the  week  before  last. 

25.194.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:     From  whom? — From 
the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Two  days  or 
so  had  been  wasted.     We  were  informed  that  it  must 
be    within   seven    days.     It   allowed    us   five    days    in 
which  to   prepare  our  evidence,   revise  it,  submit   it 
to  meetings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

25.195.  Chairman :  Forgive  me,  but  I  am  not  in  the 
least  degree  criticising  you  ? — All  I  want  to  show  is 
the  difficulties  in  which  we  were  placed. 

25.196.  All  I  asked  you  was  quite  a  short  question. 
You  say  it  had   been  considered  by  a  Special   Com- 
mittee.    All  I  wanted  to  know  was  how  many  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  you  had? — About  four  or  five. 

25.197.  That   is   all   I   wanted   to   know,    and   it   is 
quite  .1  short  answer? — Yes,  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  the  matter  justice  in  the  time. 

25.198.  They     decided     against     the     principle?— 
Absolutely  against  nationalisation. 

25.199.  But   you   did    not   have   sufficient   time    at 
your  disposal  to  do  it  justice? — To  do  our  evidence 
justice. 

"  It  has  also  been  considered  by  Associations  affili- 
ated to  the  Chamber,  representing  many  of  the  import- 
ant industries,  and  I  have  discussed  it  personally  with 
many  representative  business  men.  The  result  is,  1 
am  satisfied  that  the  possibility  of  the  coal  trade 
being  nationalised  is  regarded  in  business  circles  on 
the  West  of  Scotland  with  apprehension  and  alarm. 
For  practically  all  our  trades  coal,  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity of  best  quality  available,  and  at  the  lowest  com 
petitive  price,  is  essential,  and  that  whether  used 
directly  or  indirectly. 

A  large  portion  of  our  trade  is  export,  and  is 
carried  on  in  competition  with  U.S.A.,  Japan,  India, 
&c.  U.S.A.  and  Japan  have  not  been  crippled  by 
the  war;  they  have  been  stimulated. 

To  burden  our  industries  with  dear  coal  will 
handicap  our  manufacturers  in  competing  abroad, 
and  it  is  believed  will  shut  them  out  of  various 
markets.  This  may  force  them,  however,  unwillingly, 
to  endeavour  to  find  relief  in  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  own  workers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  Japan  and  India  much  lower  wages  rule,  and  in 
the  U.S.A.  unrestricted  production  prevails. 

Since  we  have  to  sell  abroad  at  world  prices,  an 
excessive  reward  exacted  for  coal  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  article  can  only  be  met,  when  profits 
disappear,  by  depressing  the  reward  to  other  labour. 

That  our  industries  can  continue  to  pay  the  present 
price  of  coal  and  compete  successfully  is  more  than 
doubtful.  In  the  Coal  Conservation  Committee's 
Report,  page  61,  we  read:  "There  is  the  greater 
necessity  for  every  means  being  devised  and  used, 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  reduction  in  cost,  if  the 
home  industries  are  to  be  provided  with  coal  at  a 
price  at  which  their  position  can  be  maintained,  if 
our  foreign  markets  are  to  be  preserved."  And 
again,  page  65:  "  It  is  only  by  increased  production 
per  head  of  the  persons  employed  that  our  trade 
position  can  be  maintained  and  improved  conditions 
of  employment  can  be  secured,  and  this  ought  to  be 
recognised  by  workmen  as  well  as  employers." 

In  a  work  called  "  Things  that  Matter,"  by  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money,  we  find  "  British  Industry  is 
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luuniied  upon  the  possession  not  merely  of  coal,  but 
f-ap  coal." 

Again,  "  The  only  possible  result  of  price  mnintcn- 
is   to   restrict  output,    limit    ( •mi^iiinption,    and 
il.Tivase  wealth."     Further,   "  What  is  Staffordshire 
l>uilt  on?  "     "  The  answer  is,  of  course — coal.    With- 
out ciul   StMfonl.-.hire  would   bo  a  poor  agricultural 
roimmmity    like  Wiltshire  or    Iivlnrfd."     With    these 
mints  I  agree.     You  have  already  made  certain 
!. it  ions,   and  the  Government  has  adopted 
them.     If  the  effect  should  be  to  reduce  output  and 
the  price  of  coal,   as  is  generally  feared,  then 
you    are    legislating    a    considerable    portion    of    the 
population  out  of  employment.     As  you  are  aware, 
ling  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes's  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons   on    10th    May,    the   output   per 
ii  continues  to  show  a  decrease.    You  may  make 
paper  provisions  you  please,  but  whatever  these 
may  ho,  or  whatever  form  of  Government  may  exist, 
«e  must  export  and  we  must  sell  at  the  world's  prices. 
The  alternative  is  bankruptcy  and  starvation. 

The  action  of  the  large  trades  unions  since  the 
date  of  the  Armistice  seems  to  indicate  an  entire 
ignorance  of,  or  disregard  for,  the  extraordinary 
artificiality  of  this  country's  position  as  a  manufac- 
turing centre.  The  country  is  singularly  destitute  of 
raw  materials.  It  possesses  still  some  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  ore,  but  not  nearly  enough  for  its 
requirements.  Of  almost  everything  else  used  in 
textile  or  metal  manufacture  we  have  to  import  every 
ounce  of  the  raw  material.  This  position  applies  more 
or  less  to  every  civilised  nation,  but  in  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  to  us  than  to  any  other,  as  a  great 
mass  of  our  population  is  directly  dependent  for 
existence  on  the  section  of  our  manufacture  which 
iinixl  be  exported  in  order  to  buy  the  food  which  we 
cannot  produce  ourselves.  Our  great  resource  was 
cheap  coal.  The  coal  is  still  there,  but  the  cheapness 
has  gone. 

I  submit  the  position  is  a  very  serious  one,  and 
the  question  is  one  for  all  consumers  and  for  the 
whole  nation.  If  coal  is  to  go  to  a  higher  price,  or 
even  if  it  remains  at  the  present  price  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Government,  to  prevent  shutting  down,  will 
rquire  to  subsidise  numerous  industries,  which  is  in 
effect  subsidising  the  miners  and  maintaining  them 
in  a  privileged  position  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Further,  when  freights  become  normal  some  of  our 
industries  without  tariff  protection  will  be  unable  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  Already  foreign  manufac- 
tures— articles  which  in  the  past  we  have  made 
ourselves — are  being  offered  in  this  country  at  prices 
with  which  we  cannot  compete. 

Privileges. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill  miners  have  become  a  privileged  class. 
The  recommendations  of  your  Commission  have  en- 
hanced that  privilege  by  further  reduction  of  work- 
ing hours,  while  maintaining  the  standard  of  wages. 
These  privileges  must  be  paid  for  by  the  community 
at  large,  by  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  coal  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  manufacture.  The  employment 
of  a  great  section  of  population  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industry  is  already  rendered  precarious 
by  increased  working  costs.  The  enhanced  cost  of 
coal  will  doubtless  lead  to  its  restricted  use  for 
domestic  purposes;  but  whether  that  restriction  will 
not  affect  prejudicially  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community  is  a  serious  problem. 
Increased  cost  will  also  promote  further  efforts  to 
effect  the  more  scientific  use  of  coal  for  industrial 
purposes.  That  will  be  all  to  the  good,  but  they  are 
required  to  maintain  (if  that  be  otherwise  possible) 
the  manufacturing  position  of  the  nation,  and  should 
not  be  applied  to  a  section  of  the  nation  only — the 
miners. 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  our 
trades  unions  do  not  appear  to  realise  the  position  of 
matters.  Europe  for  four  and  a  half  years  has  been 
feverishly  employed  in-  destroying  wealth,  and  since 
the  close  of  the  War  trades  unionists  have  been,  I 
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think,  too  ready  to  make  our  product*  more  oostljr  by 
iliiniiiished  working  hours,  in  combination  with  in- 
creased wage*. 

Another  consideration  that  should  make  coal  miners 
pause  is  the  development  that  has  gone  on  through- 
out the  War  of  the  competing  power  producer — oil. 
It  threatened  coal  before  the  War,  and  coal  is  now 
providing  the  opportunity  for  the  easy  supremacy 
of  oil,  but  more  pronouncedly  in  areas  that  have 
hitherto  imported  coal. 

Export. — On  all  hands  u  smaller  output  of  coal  is 
anticipated.  Clearly  home  requirements  for  domestic 
use,  and  also  for  manufacturers,  for  the  home  and 
export  trade,  must  be  supplied  first.  These  will  pro- 
bably be  expanding  requirements.  Thus,  reduction 
of  output  involves  smaller  exports  of  coal — higher 
prices  will  also  militate  against  exports  not  only  of 
coal  but  also  of  manufactures.  Mr.  Webb,  in'  his 
evidence,  stated  he  was  averse  from  a  Miners'  Hous- 
ing Fund  being  provided  by  a  tax  on  coal,  even  of 
only  one  penny  per  ton — one  of  his  reasons  being  "  it 
would  also  by  so  much  tend  to  diminish  our  export 
trade." 

Passing  from  the  question  of  the  effect  of  price  on 
export,  and  looking  at  it  from  output  point  of  view,  it 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  exports  of  coal  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1914  and  1919.  According  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  totals,  including  coal,  Ac., 
shipped  for  bunkers  are  :  — 

1914 30,339,757 

1919 15,994,144 

We  have  enormous  leeway  to  make  up.  That  this 
reduction  is  not  due  to  lack  of  transport  is  a  matter 
I  denl  with  later,  as  also  its  effect  on  shipping  and  the 
course  of  trade.  Confining  one's  view  to  coal  as  an 
export  it  is  manifest  that  unless  output  is  improved 
we  shall  suffer  permanent  loss  of  a  large  part  of  our 
export  coal  trade.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  effect  on 
France  (with  its  shattered  coal  mines),  Italy  and  other 
countries  urgently  in  need  of  coal. 

Exchange — The  balance  of  trade  continues  to  run 
against  this  country.  Failure  to  provide  adequate 
exports,  visible  and  invisible,  to  pay  for  imports,  and 
to  pay  for  our  obligations  abroad,  can  only  end  in 
bankruptcy.  Coal,  the  only  native  product  of  large 
volume  and  value  among  our  exports,  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  paying  for  imports.  To  pass 
measures  which  may  restrict  that  export  is  a  perilous 
proceeding.  On  the  broader  view,  the  damage  which 
a  higher  price  of  coal  may  inflict  on  our  general  ex- 
ports, and  consequently  on  Exchange,  is  incalculable. 

Transport. — I  take  it  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
cheaper  transport  is  essential  in  order  to  recover  a  full 
measure  of  sound  commercial  prosperity. 

Of  internal  transport  I  only  say  this,  if  our  railways 
are  to  pay  expenses,  higher  rates  appear  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  this  is  in  some  measure  due  to  dearer 
coal. 

Shipping. — As  coal  enters  into  the  cost  of  practically 
everything  in  ship  and  engine  construction,  dear  coal 
involves  a  higher  original  cost,  and,  apart  from  the 
question  of  return  on  the  higher  capital,  heavy  addi- 
tional charges  for  depreciation  and  insurance  have  to 
be  met.  In  operating  steamers  the  price  of  coal  here 
and  at  the  coaling  stations  is  of  vital  moment.  Since 
your  first  report,  bunkers  have  risen  in  the  Tyne  from 
32s.  to  60s.  per  ton.  The  Glasgow  price  is  not  yet 
fixed. 

While  you  may  placate  one  section  of  the  community 
by  so  legislating  as  to  compel  dearer  coal,  you  penalise 
all  other  sections.  The  artificial  position  of  this 
country  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on — a  large 
part  of  the  population  lives  by  manufacture,  founded 
on  raw  material  brought  from  abroad.  Cheap  trans- 
port of  this  raw  material  and  of  our  foodstuffs  and 
other  requirements  is  essential,  but,  apart  from  the 
higher  price  of  cool,  which  will  directly  burden  trans- 
port, there  are  some  less  obvious  consequences  of  re- 
duced output  to  which  I  invite  your  attention.  In 
normal  times  there  is  a  large  movement  of  bulk  cargo 
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to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent,  mainly  carried 
in  tramp  steamers.  These  steamers,  depend  on 
coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  outward  em- 
ployment; obviously  the  first  claim  on  our  coal  is  for 
the  home  trade.  Assuming  our  industries  are  con- 
tinued, any  reduction  in  output  will  fall  upon  the  ex- 
port trade  exclusively,  and  a  large  amount  of  tonnage 
must  proceed  outward  in  ballast,  either  to  the  home- 
ward loading  port  or  via  the  States,  loading  coal  there. 
The  shipowner  works  out  his  profit  on  the  round  com- 
pleted voyage,  and  as  a  considerably  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  tonnage  must  proceed  outward  in  bal- 
last, homeward  freights  must  rise.  The  homeward 
freight  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  outward  ballast 
trip?  It  follows  that  we  are  devising  for  ourselves  u 
method  of  increasing  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs.  We  are  deliberately  placing  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  heavy  import  duty  on  the  very  essentials  of 
our  existence.  At  the  present  time  the  scarcity  of 
coa)  at  Glasgow,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  out- 
ward freights  to  suitable  destinations,  has  put  up  ore 
freights  by  several  shillings  per  ton,  relatively  to 
Cardiff,  where  more  coal  is  available  for  export.  This 
fact  supports  the  broader  argument  I  have  advanced. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  shipping  has  been 
seriously  reduced  during  the  war.  Despite  that  fact 
we  find  continual  delay  to  steamers  waiting  for  coal. 
The  steamers  in  the  Welsh  coal  ports,  excluding 
steamers  in  dry  dock,  were :  — 

1914.     25th   March     370 

1919.       7th        „         476 

1914.   6th  May   375 

1919.   9th    ,,    601 

This  means  that  owing  to  shortness  of  coal  many 
steamers — despite  the  tonnage  stringency — are  con- 
tinuously idle.  Further  reduction  in  coal  will  accen- 
tuate this  evil.  Before  passing  from  shipping  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  development  of  oil  must  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  course  of  trade.  The  war 
has  kept  back  this  development,  but  it  has  begun,  and 
dear  coal  will  give  it  an  impetus — oiling  installations 
are  being  arranged  at  the  principal  coaling  stations. 
As  coal  becomes  higher  more  foreign  railways  and 
steamers  will  use  oil  more  largely,  and  less  coal  will  bo 
required,  to  the  detriment  of  outward  freight,  and 
consequent  raising  of  homeward  freight. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  shipping  because 
I  have  long  experience  in  it.  There  are  other 
probable  effects,  which  consideration  for  your  time  pre- 
cludes my  touching.  They  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  less  coal  available  and  coal  at  higher  prices,  in 
normal  times  we  shall  have  relatively  higher  home- 
ward freights  than  in  the  past. 

General. — I  have  dwelt  on  these  matters  before  deal- 
ing with  nationalisation,  because  I  find  the  opinion 
universally  held  that  nationalisation  involves  still 
dearer  coal.  Many  of  our  members  are  struggling — 
despite  high  wages,  heavy  charges  and  dearer  coal — 
to  recover  or  retain  their  trade.  Coal  is  an  element  in 
the  cost  of  almost  everything  used  in  manufacture. 
The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  price  is  cumulative  and 
it  directly  affects  wages.  We  look  with  great  appre- 
hension to  the  possibility  of  still  dearer  coal.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  in  your  Interim  Report  you  recom- 
mend that  "  subject  to  the  economic  position  of  the 
industry  at  the  end  of  1920  "  the  hours  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  six.  I  respectfully  submit  that  not  the 
economic  position  of  the  industry,  but  the  effect  on  the 
whole  economic  life  of  the  country,  should  be  the 
governing  factor. 

There  is  another  matter  of  some  importance  to  the 
West  of  Scotland.  The  output  of  ironstone  in  Scot- 
land is  small,  but  it  is  of  importance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Scotch  foundry  iron.  I  am  informed  that  with 
the  higher  costs  this  output  will  practically  cease, 
except  for  some  ironstone  worked  along  with  coal. 

Nationalisation. — I  come  now  to  the  problem  you 
have  set  yourselves.  The  issue  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  plain  one — whether  skill,  initiative,  enterprise  and 
thrift  are  to  be  regarded  as  criminal  and  to  be 
penalised,  or  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  an  un- 


defined system  of  socialism.  The  qualities  I  have 
named  have  built  up  the  industries  and  commerce 
of  this  country,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge  they  have  been  present  in  a  notable  degree  in 
coal  mining. 

I  desire  to  mention  one  important  fact  showing,  as 
I  think,  the  readiness  of  coal  masters  to  adopt  elec- 
tricity.    I  am  Cnairman  of  the  Clyde  Valley  Electric 
Power    Company.     Between   1908   and   1919   we  have 
contracted  to  supply  sixty  collieries  with  electricity. 
The  circumstances  of  the  war  prevented  its  more  rapid 
adoption.     It  is  right  to  add  many  coal  masters  erect 
plants  of  their  own,  believing  that  by  burning  unsale- 
able coal  they  can  produce  cheaper  than  we  can  supply. 
From  whence  has  this  demand  come?     Not  from  the 
industrial  and  commercial  classes,  nor  from  the  middle 
classes,  but  surely  from  the  miners — from  the  profit- 
desiring  instinct  of  the  miners — quite  legitimate  in  its 
own  place,  but  not  when  it  undermines  the  industrial 
prosperity   of  the  rest  of  the  community.     That  the 
industry  could  have  reached  its  high  state  of  develop- 
ment in  Government  hands  I  do  not  believe.     I  quote 
some  apposite  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Royden,  spoken  in 
connection  with   shipping.       "  The   atmosphere   of   a 
Government    Department    does    not    encourage    the 
growth  of  original  ideas.     The  officials  are  chosen  for 
their  administrative,  not  for  their  inventive  powers; 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  of   necessity,   pro- 
duces an  administration  of  routine.     And  beyond  all 
this,  the  Government  has  no  attraction  for  the  men 
of  great  and  even  daring  original  thought,  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much  for  the  progress  of  the  last  sixty 
years."     Again,  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  was  recently  re- 
ported to   have   said:     "They   might   have   as   much 
Government    supervision    as    they    liked,    but    they 
should  not  have  Government  control.     He  was  quite 
certain   that  any   man   who   understood  his   business 
and  had  had  experience  during  the  war  of  Govern- 
ment Departments,  would  desire  nothing  more  than 
a  quick  and  speedy  relaxation.     If  the  country  was 
to  succeed   it  would   not  be  by  Government  control. 
It   stifled    enterprise    and   energy,    and   reduced   the 
standard    all    over,    rather    than    raised   it."      With 
these  opinions,  and  from  my  own  experience,   I  en- 
tirely    agree.       Unhappily    you    cannot    nationalise 
brains;    the    best    brains    will    find    fresh    fields    and 
pastures  new.     The  notion  that  in  ordinary  times  in 
the  lower  walks  of  the  public  services  you  find  mani- 
festation of  self-sacrificing  devotion  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  my  experience. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  business  of  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  coal  mining  in  this  country  has 
been  conducted  by  any  Government.  One  naturally 
turns  to  our  own  Government  services.  I  refrain 
from  troubling  you  with  the  Post  Office,  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Services  save  to  point  out  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Budgets  for  a  deficiency  of 
£250,000  for  the  current  year.  If  you  will  refer  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Government  telephones  for  the 
first  complete  year  after  they  were  taken  over  by  the 
Government,"  the  ratio  of  expenditure  to  gross 
revenue  went  up  with  a  bound  as  compared  with  the 
last  year  of  the  National  Telephone  Company — the 
increase  being  nearly  27  per  cent. 

I  cannot  suggest  any  plan  of  nationalisation  of 
coal  mining.  I  cannot  support  any  scheme  which 
would  in  my  opinion,  undermine  the  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  am  abso 
lutely  opposed  to  dual  control.  Judging  from  my 
experience,  in  my  own  business,  it  would  in  a  short 
time  produce  bankruptcy.  I  have  read  in  the  Press 
reports  of  the  schemes  submitted  to  you.  In  my 
opinion  to  attempt  to  run  this  difficult  business  from 
Whitehall,  along  with  Committees  throughout  tha 
country,  and  with  dual  control  would  result  in  the 
maximum  of  friction  combined  with  the  minimum  of 
efficiency.  They  all  appear  to  me  to  afford  inadequate 
protection  to  the  consumer.  Competition  has  given 
him  that  in  the  past.  Lord  Gainford's  plan  appears 
to  afford  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  co  iflicting 
claims  of  the  coal  owners  and  miners.  It  satisfiea 
all  reasonable  demands  of  the  miners.  Dual  control 
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is  withhold  since  the  coal  owners  rightly  believe  it  is 
IMI|H>.M!>II>,  but  speaking  as  I  am  for  a  large  body 
of  consumers  I  confess  that  1  look  with  misgiving  on 
any  of  those  artificial  arrangements,  and  would  much 
rather  continue  a  system  which  has  conduced  so 
strikingly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Let  me  urge  you  in  considering  these  experiments 
mi  the  fabric  of  British  trade  to  remember  Lecky's 
words:  "  Two  tilings  may  here  be  said.  One  is,  that 
in  an  overcrowded  country  like  England,  whose  pros- 
perity rests  much  less  on  great  national  resources 
tliiui  mi  tin'  continuance  of  a  precarious  and  highly 
artilicial  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy, 
any  revolution  which  may  lead  to  a  migration  of 
capital  or  the  destruction  of  credit  is  more  than 
commonly  dangerous.  The  other  is  that  this  class 
of  questions  is  eminently  one  in  which  consequences 
that  are  obscure,  intricate,  indirect  and  remote  are 
often,  in  the  long  run,  more  important  than  those 
which  are  obvious  and  immediate." 

Mr.  Webb's  Fabian  pamphlet  is,  I  understand,  in 
evidence,  and  I  desire  to  submit  some  comments  upon 
it. 

Broken  Time. — The  miners  are  to  have  "  absolute 
continuity  and  regularity  of  employment."  It  is 
stated  that  the  aggregate  national  requirements  are 
known  and  continuous  throughout  the  year.  To 
which  it  can  only  be  replied  they  are  not  known 
and  are  not  continuous.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  trade 
cannot  be  foreseen  by  any  Minister  of  Mines,  nor  can 
he  make  constant  the  demand  for  house  coal. 

We  are  told  that  "  at  particular  ports  at  particular 
times  ships  wait  idly  for  cargoes,  meanwhile  coal 
accumulates  elsewhere  in  heaps  because  there  is  for 
the  moment  insufficient  tonnage  at  the  disposal  of  a 
particular  firm  at  a  particular  port."  "  At  one  or 
other  ports  to  which  supplies  could  be  diverted  by 
telegraph  there  would  always  be  tonnage  available." 

The  main  causes  of  gluts  at  loading  ports,  whether 
of  steamers  or  of  coals,  are  entirely  beyond  any 
.Minister's  control.  The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  to  load 
coal  shifts  to  the  coal  ports  in  ballast.  If  there  are 
prolonged  gales  the  steamers  cannot  shift  in  ballast 
and  a  glut  of  coal  occurs.  When  the  weather  moderates 
large  numbers  arrive  together;  then  you  have  a 
glut  of  steamers.  To  remedy  this  the  Minister  of 
Mines  would  also  require  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Weather. 
The  diversion  of  coals  to  suitable  adjacent  ports  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  Scotland.  I  cannot  suppose  it 
to  be  suggested  that  coals  are  to  be  sent,  say,  from 
Tyne  to  Cardiff.  Further,  in  particular  states  of  the 
market,  say,  when  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for 
tonnage  for  cotton  or  grain,  steamers  proceed  in  bal- 
last and  coal  accumulates.  When  other  remedies  fail 
we  are  to  fall  back  on  national  stores  in  universally 
accessible  places.  It  is  suggested  that  we  store  a 
year's  internal  requirements,  say  200,000,000  tons,  at 
a  cost  of,  say,  £200  millions,  involving  £10  million  of 
interest.  Mr.  Webb  states :  "  We  are  told  each 
handling  involves  a  loss  of  10  per  cent."  Thus  two 
handlings  mean  £40  million.  Add  to  this  cost  of 
storage,  depreciation,  possible  extra  carriage,  insur- 
ance and  other  charges,  say  2s.  per  ton,  £20  million, 
and  we  have  a  total  of  £50  million,  subject  to  some 
reduction  if  the  whole  quantity  were  not  turned  over 
in  a  year.  Call  it  £25  million,  equal  to  about  twice 
the  profit  of  coal  mining  for  a  year.  Truly  an  idealist 
arrangement,  but  not  ideal. 

Where  the  universally  accessible  places  are  to  be 
found  is  not  disclosed.  How  is  it  possible  to  store  coal 
for  an  iron  and  steel  works  using  1,000  tons  per  day? 

Strikes. — From  the  cloud  of  words  dealing  with  the 
conditions  of  employment  it  is  difficult  to  extract  any 
comfort  for  the  consumer.  At  the  last,  Parliament 
is  to  decide  the  standard  rate.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  the  miners  v.  the  nation.  A  difficulty  is  not 
being  removed;  it  is  only  being  postponed.  In  the 
pamphlet  we  read,  "  and  whilst  they  would  be  virtually 
guaranteed  (apart  from  national  calamity)  against  any 
reduction  in  their  present  average  earnings,  they 


Would  li.ivi-  lull  o]i|nil  llillllv  In  ni>'..'  up. .11  III.  pill. In- 
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of  life."  Whrllii-r  llin  :,  .ippln-ablo  HOW  I  »m  not 
aware,  but  clearly  it  implies  creating  a  "  w-paratc 
class  whoso  interests  are  not  necessarily  identical  with 
those  of  the  commimit.v  us  a  wltnlx."  It  is  interesting 
to  turn  to  tin!  Victorian  State  Coal  Mines  Official  Re- 
port for  1918.  The  output  was  382,866  tons.  The 
approximate  loss  of  output  owing  to  strikes  was  43,126 
tons. 

Consumers. — In  the  pamphlet  we  read,  "  it  is  there- 
fore suggested  Unit,  tin-  Government  Coal  Department 
should  organise  the  whole  service — itself  delivering  tho 
coal  required  for  tho  Government  Departments,  for  ex- 
port, and  for  industrial  purposes,  at  prices  no  higher 
than  were  being  paid  prior  to  the  war."  In  his 
evidence  Mr.  Webb  says:  "  If  I  were  the  Minister  I 
should  be  extremely  careful  and  hold  out  no  expecta- 
tion of  reduction  in  price."  When  asked  "  II  it  i* 
found  that  the  present  high  price  will  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  industry  generally,  what  will  the 
Minister  do?  "  he  replied,  "  I  really  cannot  foresee, 
but  I  do  not  imagine  any  particular  industry  will  get 
cheaper  coal."  If  the  first  course  is  adopted  it  would 
appear  to  involve  financial  ruin  to  the  State;  if  his 
later  prognostication  is  correct  black  is  the  outlook  for 
British  industry.  There  is  a  comforting  sop  to  the 
domestic  consumer.  Coal  into  his  cellar  at  20s.  per 
ton,  wherever  he  may  reside,  an  all-round  freight  of 
2s.  is  assumed  (more  than,  Mr.  Webb  says,  was  paid  in 
1913,  but  it  is  not  stated  as  more  than  was  paid  for 
household  coal,  which  is  here  alone  in  question),  which 
in  present  conditions  would  obviously  involve  a  serious 
loss  to  the  railways.  If  any  attempt  at  sale  of  house- 
hold coal  throughout  the  country  at  a  flat  price  is 
attempted  it  plainly  penalises  those  near  coalfields  for 
the  benefit  of  those  in  remote  districts.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  benefits  of  cheap  country  produce, 
&c.,  enjoyed  in  the  country  should  be  transported  to 
such  places  as  Glasgow  at  2s.  per  ton. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  one  of  the  schemes 
which  is  recommended  to  take  the  place  of  a  system 
which  has  successfully  developed  the  mining  resources 
of  the  country,  and  under  which  industries  have  grown 
and  flourished. 

I  refrain  from  further  examination  of  this  docu- 
ment and  from  describing  it  in  appropriate  words." 

25.200.  Is   there    anything    you  would   like  to  add 
to  this  precis  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
read  to  us  ? — I  should  like  to  add  one  fact  which  came 
under  my  notice  since  that  was  drawn  up.     I    put 
in  a  copy  of  an   American  paper  called  "  The  Black 
Diamond,"   from  which  you  will  find  that  the  price 
of  coal  in  Pittsburg,  as  recorded  here  on  April  26th, 
for  slack   for   industrials   was  1-60   dollars.     I   made 
enquiry,    and  I  am  informed   that  the  corresponding 
price  in  Scotland  for  coal  for  the  same  purpose  at 
this  time  is  23s.  9d.    I  suggest  to  you  that  is  a  burden 
that  our  industries  cannot  support. 

25.201.  iS'ir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  What  is  your  remedy 
for  that? — I  presume  we  will  come  to  that  later. 

25.202.  What  is  your  own  remedy?     How  would  you 
bring  down  the  figure  if  you  had  to  do  it  your  own 
way? — I    should     proceed     to    do   it  by   getting   the 
maximum    production    and    not    by    legislating    for 
shorter  hours. 

25.203.  How  would   you  get  the  maximum   produc- 
tion?— By  allowing  labour,  if  it  were  willing,  to  work 
such  hours  as  it  thinks  proper. 

25.204.  Do  you  mean  it  should  work  all  day  and  all 
night? — I    am    individually    against    the    legislative 
limitation  of  any  adult  male's  hours. 

26.205.  Would  you  give  women  employees  any  time 
also? — With  regard  to  women  and  children's  labour, 
which  in  the  past  we  know  was  open  to  great  abuse, 
I  differentiate. 

25.206.  You  cut  them  out,  but  lot  the  men  work  al 
long  as  they  like? — Yes. 

26.207.  You  think  that  would  make  the  difference? 
— I  do  not  say  it  would  make  the  difference,   but  it 
ought  to  help  to  make  the  difference. 
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25.208.  Chairman:    Do  you  wish    to   add   anything 
else?     You  told  us  the  Pittsburg  price  was  1-60  dollars 
against   23s.   9d.     Is  there   anything   else   you  desire 
to  add? — No.       The  names  of  these  associations  that 
moved  the  resolutions  are    already  on  the    notes,    I 
take  it? 

Chairman :  Yes. 

25.209.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money :   Do  you   know   the 
hours  are  limited  in  America? — By  law? 

25.210.  Yes?— I  do  not  know  that. 

25.211.  Do  you  know  they  earn  bigger  wages  than 
our  men? — That  may  be. 

25.212.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie:   Do  you  say  you  have 
been   informed   that  slack  (small  coal)  is  23s.  9d.  in 
Glasgow? — I    am    informed    that   small   coal    or    this 
American  coal 

25.213.  Will  you  not  read  that  ?     You  read  ' '  small 
coal  "  from  that?— I  read  "  slack." 

23.214.  Yes,  slack.       Have  you  been  informed  that 
slack  is  being  sold  at  the  Scottish  collieries  at  23s.  9d. 
a  ton? — I   may  have  to  correct  myself.     When  I  am 
giving  my  own  information,  as  you  will  understand, 
I  am  on  much  safer  ground  than  information  I  have 
gathered. 

25.215.  But  you  have  given  evidence  that  you  have 
been  informed  that  the  price  of  slack  coal  is  23s.  9d. 
in  Scotland? — The  evidence  which  I  have,  and  which 
may  require  to  be  corrected,  is  in  these  terms :   ' '  Price 
at  blast  furnaces.     They  are  competing  at  from  24s. 
to    25s.    for  coal    purchases,   and  the  price    they    are 
allowed  to  charge  by  the  Coal  Controller  to  their  own 
furnaces  for  their  own  coal  is  23s.  9d." 

25.216.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  you  have  com- 
pared the  American  Pittsburg  prices  for  slack  with 
what  you  say  is  the   same  class  of  coal  in   Scotland, 
where  you  say  the  price  is  23s.  9d.,  and  I  want  to  put 
it  to  you  that  it  is  not  slack  which  is  put  into  the 
furnaces? — I  do  not  say   the   same  coal,   but  similar 
coal. 

25.217.  What  is  "  similar  "  ?     What  do  you  mean  by 
"similar"? — Not  identical. 

25.218.  Mr.  11.  H.  Tawncy :   Do  you  mean  the  same 
quality? — Serving  the  same  purpose. 

25.219.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:    You    read   from    that 
paper  there  that  slack  at  Pittsburg  for  manufacturing 
purposes  is  a   certain   price,  and  you  say   coal  of   a 
similar  quality,  you  are  informed,  is  sold  in  Scotland 
at  23s.  9d.     Is  that  true? — I  do  not  wish  to  overstate 
the  matter  in  the  least. 

25.220.  But  you   have   overstated    it? — I  am  quite 
willing  to  correct  myself  if  I  am  wrong  in  the  matter. 
There  are  the  whole  of  the  prices  which  I  put  in.     I 
will  read  you  the  Scottish  prices  if  you  like. 

25.221.  For   slack? — The   price   of  unwashed    dross 
ranged  from  18s.  4d.  to  22s. ;  washed  singles,  21s.  to 
22s. ;   washed    doubles,    22s.  6d.    to   23s. ;   round    coal 
23s.  6d.  to  24s.  7d. 

25.222.  What  is  slack  in  Scotland?— I  do  not  know 
what  slack  is  in  Scotland.     It  is  not  a  phrase  which 
is-used  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  I  have  been  accustomed. 

25.223.  Slack    in    Scotland    is    unwashed    dross? — 
Very  well. 

25.224.  You   quote    it   there    at    18e.?— 18s.   4d.   to 
22s.     Correct  it,  then,  to  18s.  4d.  to  22s. 

25.225.  For  unwashed  dross?— Yes. 

25.226.  Is  that  at  the  pit? — I  have  no  information. 
I  should  eay  that  is  at  the  works. 

25.227.  You  have  stated  here  that  similar  slack  to 
what    is    sold    at    Pittsburg    is    sold    in    Scotland    at 
23s.   9d.  ? — You   are  only  making  a  verbal   point.     I 
have   given    you    correct    information    myself.     I  am 
not  a  coal  expert,  but  I  am  giving  you  the  informa- 
tion as  it  comes  to  me. 

25.228.  Who  informed  you  the  slack  at  23s.  9d.  is 
similar  to  the  coal  sold  at  Pittsburg  for  1-60  dollars? 
— I  was  not  informed 

25.229.  But  you  eaid  you  were   informed? I   was 

informed  the  coal  used  in  blast  furnaces  is  23s.  9d. 

25.230.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that. they  do  not 
put  any  slack  into  blast  furnaces,  and  that  there  is 
no  slack  which  goes  into  blast  furnaces?— Where? 

25.231.  In  Scotland  or  in  America. 

25.232.  Chairman:    Just  answer  the  question.     Do 
not  ask  questions  yourself  ?— Well,  it  is  not  a  question 
in  a  sense ;  it  is  a  statement. 


25.233.  Mr.  Smillie  is  asking  you  whether  you  will 
accept  it  from  him  that  no  slack  goes  into  the  fur- 
naces in   Scotland.     If  you   will  not  accept  it   from 
him,  say  so? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Chairman  :    Then  say  so. 

25.234.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie  :    Will  you  just  repeat 
that?     For    the    same   quality    as  sold    in    Pittsburg 
23s.    9d.   is  paid  at   the   Scottish   collieries? — I   have 
already   accepted  your  correction   to  the  extent  that 
I  should  give  the  price  of  unwashed  dross  as  the  same 
as  Pittsburg  slack,    and   I   do  not  know   what  more 
you  want. 

25.235.  It  is  well  that  should  be  corrected.     There 
is    a   considerable    difference? — I    want    to   give  you 
absolutely   correct   information   so   far  as   I   have   it, 
because  i  am  here  for  that  purpose. 

25.236.  On  the  first  page  of  your  precis  you  say : 
"  It  should    be   borne   in   mind   that   in   Japan   and 
India  much  lower  wages  rule."     Are  you  suggesting 
now  that  the  wages  of  the  Scottish  miners  should  be 
reduced   because   in    Japan    and    India    much    lower 
wages  rule? — No,   but  we  have  to  look  at  it  in  this 
way,   that  cheap    coal   has    been    an    element,    and    a 
very    important   element,   in  enabling  us  to  compete 
with  other  countries  where  labour   is  much  cheaper. 

25.237.  If  you  have  been  competing  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  and  workers,  do  you  want  that 
to  continue? — No,  not  if  we  have  been  doing  it,  but 
I  do  not  admit  it,  of  course. 

25.238.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  industry  which 
you  belong  to  is  prepared  to  accept  any  kind  of  men 
if  they  get  them  cheap  enough — I  mean  the  shipping 
industry? — No,  by  no  means. 

25.239.  Have  not  the  British  seamen  had  to  fight 
you   again  and  again  to  prevent  you  putting  China- 
men and  Lascars  on  the  ships,  because  they  are  cheap 
and  do  not  come  under  the  rules  and  wages  obtaining 
with   regard    to    British  seamen? — You    are   wrongly 
informed.     Chinamen    are    not  cheaper  than   British 
crews.     I   have    submitted    conclusive    evidence    that 
Chinese  firemen  are  as  dear  as  English  firemen,  and, 
secondly,  that  a  Lascar  crew  is  not  cheaper  than  an 
English  crew. 

25.240.  Sir   L.    Chiozza    Money :    Why   do   you    use 
them? — Because  it  is  perfectly  inhuman  to  use  white 
firemen    in    the  tropics   or   the    run    on    the    Indian 
coast.     I  have  tried  it  over  and  over  again. 

25.241.  Mr.      Eobert      Smillie :       Supposing      Mr. 
Havelock    Wilson    says    they    are    cheaper,    and    the 
shippers    desire     to    have     them    because    they    are 
cheaper,   that  would  not  be   true? — It  is  not   in  ac- 
cordance   with    our    actual    experience    for    which    I 
can   produce   figures;    it   is   inaccurate. 

25.242.  Then  why  do  you  fight  the  seamen  or  the 
firemen,    as   the  shipping  industry  fight  them  again 
and  again,   in  order  to  get  coloured  men  or  China- 
men  on    board   ships? — I   have  never   fought  to  get 
coloured  men  on  board  ships. 

25.243.  The    shipping    companies    of    this    country 
have? — I  have  employed  Chinese  firemen  because,  in 
my  opinion,  it  was  inhuman  to  expect  white  men  to 
work  in  the  stoke-hole  in  the  tropics. 

25.244.  You  rather  blame  the  miners  in  your  precis 
for  their  action  in  trying  to  get  the  mines  nation- 
alised?— I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  very  much  so  from 
the   nation's    point    of    view.     I    think    it    is   under- 
mining our  industrial  supremacy. 

25.245.  I  think  you  said  the  workers  of  the  country 
are  not   paying   sufficient   attention   to  the   state   of 
the  country  with  regard  to  reduced  hours  and  higher 
wages? — I   think   they  do  not   regard    fully  the   fact 
that  this   country   is   in   a   totally   artificial   position. 
We  have  no  security ;  we  might  say  no  true  export, 
in    a  sense,    but   coal.     We   have    to    bring   the    raw 
material,  iron,  jute  and  cotton  and  we  have  to  deal 
with   them   and   export  them.     The   existence   of   tho 
people  depends  upon  that.     That  again  depends  upon 
coal,   or  some   of   it   does,   certainly,    at  a   moderate 
price   in   relation   to  the   price  of   coal  elsewhere.     I 
do    think     that    these  l  factors    are    not    sufficiently 
weighed  by  the  mass  of  the   people  in  this  country. 

25.246.  Have    we   not   had    artificial   conditions   for 
four   or    five   years? — This   country   has  always    been 
in   an   artificial  condition    with   this   mass   of  human 
being    crowded     into     this    island    and    it    is    in     a 
precarious  position. 
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L'..,'Jir.  Has  nut  your  firm  and  shipping  firms 
.illy  taken  advantage  of  the  nation  during  the 
past  four  years  to  amass  immense  fortunes  out  of 
th.'  niist'iii  -i  line  of  the  country? — If  Uis  Majesty's 
Governmont  appoints  a  judicial  Commission  to  in 
i|im  <>  into  the  conduct  of  my  firm  1  shall  bo  willing  to 
siiliiiiit  my  firm's  conduct  for  any  such  Commission  to 
inquire  into.  I  am  not  hero  to  discuss  my  conduct.  1 
|KIM<  rendered  all  tho  assistance  to  the  country  I 
rim  iluring  the  war. 

L'.V-48.  Will  you  give  assistance  to  get  a  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  into  the  profits  of  ship- 
ping?— No. 

25.249.  Are  you  afraid  of  such  a  Commission  taking 
plnce? — No. 

25.250.  Is  i>t  not  true  you  have  amassed  a  fortune 
out  of  profiteering  during  tho  war? — It  is  true  that 
I  j;;ivo  very  clear  and  sound  advice  to  His  Majesty's 
Government   in   1915   as  to   how   shipping   should    be 
dealt  with.     It  is  true  that  I  gave  14  months  of  my 
time  to  His  Majesty  in  co-operating  in  the  war.     Had 
niv   advice   been    taken   I    think  much   money    would 
have  been  saved. 

25.251.  You    are    here    to    blame    the    miners    for 
carrying   on   an  agitation   for  the  nationalisation   of 
tho   mines.     I   put   it  to  you  the  general   feeling   in 
Glasgow  is  that  your  firm  has  made  immense  sums  of 
money  out  of  the  war,  which  means  out  of  the  food 
of  the  people  of  this  country? — I  have  only  to  reply, 
and,   as  I    have  said,   I  will  submit   myself   and    my 
conduct  of  my  affairs    to    any    Judicial    Commission 
appointed  for  such  purposes.     I    repudiate    at    once 
the  statement  you  have  made. 

25.252.  You   are   not  desirous    of    having    a   Com- 
mission,   especially   a   Commission   with  ? — I   am 

not    afraid    of    any    Commission    on    the   conduct    of 
my  business,  not  the  very  slightest. 

25.253.  Is  it  possible  to  get  cheaper   coal  without 
reducing  wages,  do  you  think?     I  mean  the  dear  coal 
of   which    you    are   complaining    is    not    there    under 
nationalisation.     You  say  since  the  control  was  taken 
off  bunker  coal  it  has  gone  up  in  the  Tyne  from  32s. 
to    60s.     Is    not  that    because   the   control  has    been 
taken  off  prices? — Certainly.     If  an  article  is  scarce 
and  there  is  a  big  demand  for  it  and  tho  article  is 
not  controlled   the   price   will   rise. 

25.254.  Are   you    anxious   control   should   be   taken 
off  coal    at   the     present     time? — I     think     in     the 
particular     circumstances     of     the     time     I     would 
say  no. 

25.255.  Why? — Because     the      particular      circum- 
stances of  the  war  have  created  an  artificial  position 
and  controls  have  been  compelled  owing  to  that  fact 
to  adopt  many  special  measures  for  dealing  with  the 
immediate  difficulty,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

25.256.  You  are  hero  pleading  for  the  continuation 
of  private  ownership  of  the  mines? — Certainly. 

25.257.  Are  you  aware  that  if  the  controlled  price 
for  coal  used  in  industries  and  for  domestic  purposes 
in  this  country  was  taken  off  the  probability  is  the 
coal  would  go  up  10s.  or  15e.  a  ton? — I  do  not  think 
that  is  relevant. 

25.258.  Chairman :    Forgive  me,  Mr.  Smillie  is  not 
asking  if  it  is  relevant  or  not,  but  if  you  are  aware 
of  it.     If  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  say  so? — How-  can 
I  be  aware  of  it? 

25.259.  Then  say  so? — It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

25.260.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money.   Is  it  your  opinion? 
—If  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  if  there 
is  a  good  demand  and  it  is  scarce  the  price  will  rise. 

25.261.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:    If    the     mi'nes  were 
nationalised  and  there  was  a  great  scarcity  and  acute 
demand   for  coal    would   the   price   rise   in   the  same 
way  as  under  private  ownership? — I  cannot  say  what 
would  happen  under  nationalisation. 

25.262.  Then  why  are  you  here  opposing  nationalisa- 
tion, because  you  do  not  know  what  will  happen  under 
it?    What  right  have  you  to  come  and  oppose  a  thing 
if  you  do  not  know  what  will  happen? — We  beiieve 
that  the  proper  working  of  the  coal  mines  can  only 
be  done  in   private  hands,   and  the   competition    of 
private  producers  in  the  pasr.  has  fully  safeguarded 


the  consumer.     How  can  I  toll  if  there  will  be  t*f«- 
gunrda  tinder  nationalisation  P 

i  you  know  tho  consumer  is  not  safe- 
guarded hut  by  Government  control P — The  consumer 
has  been  safeguarded  in  normal  times.  You  want 
to  base  an  argument  on  abnormal  time*. 

25.264.  I  put  it  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  go 
up  15s.,   16s.,  or  20s.   a  ton.     Is  it   not  because   the 
Government  is  preventing  tho  people  who  want  to  get 
their  full  right  to  prevent  them  bleeding  the  peoile 
of  this  country  to  the  extent  of  10s.  or  16s.  a  ton? — 
Price  will  rise  if  there  is  a  big  demand  fo<-  it,  and 
the   supply   is    not   there. 

25.265.  It  would  not  rise  if  the  mines  were  national- 
ised.    The  mere  demand   for   it,   or  it  being  scarce, 
would  not  mean  it  would  rise  under  those  conditions. 
It  could  only  rise  now  because  the  owners  are  making 
a  profit  out  of  it? — There  has  been  full  protection  for 
the  consumer  in  ordinary  times  in  the  past  under  the 
competitive   system.     I   have  seen  no  plan  that   will 
give  tho  consumer  protection  in  normal  times  under 
nationalisation. 

25.266.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  pre-war  times  when 
coal  got  scarce  it  immediately  went  up  5s.,  10s.,  or 
15s.  a  ton? — I  have  had  millions  of  tons  of  coal   in 
my  time  and  I  have  been  always  able — 

25.267.  Answer  that  question.     Is  it  not  a  fact  in 
pre-war  times  as  soon  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  coal 
the  price  went  up  ?— That  is  exactly  what  I  have  said. 
When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  any  article  and  there  is  a 
demand  the  price  rises. 

25.268.  If  the  mines  were  a  nationalised  property 
I  say  the  price  would  not  rise? — I  know  no  reason  to 
believe  that.     Why? 

25.269.  Because  it  would  be  based  on  what  it  took 
to  produce  and  not  what  the  nation  would  make  out 
of  it.     We  do  not  urge  nationalisation  for  the  nation 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.     It  is  because  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  and  profits  are  made  out  of  it 
that  coal  rises  when  it  is  scarce.     Coal  is  of  no  more 
value  really  when  it  is  scarce  than  when  it  is  plenti- 
ful, and  yet  when  it  is  scarce  under  private  owner- 
ship it  immediately  goes  up  in  price? — Certainly. 

25.270.  That  is  so?— Everything  does. 

25.271.  And  the  price  of  coal  might  go  up  when  it 
is  scarce  without   wages  going  up  at  all? — I  should 
think  you  would  have  something  to  say  about  that. 

25.272.  I  expect  we  should  ask  that  higher  wages 
should   follow  the  price    of    coal? — Certainly,    quite 
right. 

25.273.  Mr.  JR.  A.  Tawney :  Have  you  any  proposal 
or  suggestion  to  put  before  the  Commission  for  deal- 
ing with  the  coal  industry? — No. 

25.274.  You  have  no  proposal  ? — You  have  got  your- 
selves into  a  difficulty  and  you  ask  me  to  extricate 
you  from  it. 

25.275.  I  am  not  saying  I  expect  you  to  extricate 
us.     You   are  assuming  too  much.     I  want   to  know 
what   kind   of   suggestion   you  have   to   make? — You 
have  destroyed  the  private  coal  owners  of  the  country; 
you  have  meted  out  to  them  less  than  Jeddart  justice ; 
you  have  hanged  them  and  not  even  tried  them  after- 
wards. 

25.276.  We  have  destroyed,  did  you  say? — The  basis 
of  operations  in  the  past  let  me  say,  if  you  wish  me 
to  be  more  careful  in  my  language. 

25.277.  I  desire  you  to  be  careful  in  your  language? 
— Then  I  will  use  careful  language.     You  have  meted 
out  to  the  industry,  that  is  to  say,  the  coal  owners, 
something  less  than  justice.     You  have  handed  them 
your  scheme  and  you  ask  me  to  help  you  to  do  some- 
thing. 

25.278.  You   are  under  a  misapprenhension.     It  is 
rot  out  of  anxiety  on  my  account  that  I  ask  you  to 
help  me.     It  is  out  of  anxiety  on  your  own  account 
that  I  am  giving  you  an  opportunity? — Do  not  have 
any  anxiety  on  my  account. 

25.279.  Allow  me  to  put  my  questions  in  my  own 
way.     I  am  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  saying  if 
you  have  any  positive  or  constructive"  suggestion  to 
offer.     If  not,   say  so? — It  is  in  evidence  i  have  no 
proposal  to  make. 

26.280.  Do  you   think    the    present    system    satis- 
factory?— I  think  the  present  system  has"  boon  a  MTV 
beneficial   one   to   the   country   and   is,    so   far  as  mV 
knowledge  goes,  satisfactory. 
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25.281.  Then  would  it  bo  true  that  the  recommenda- 
tion or  the  advice  you  give  to  the  Commission  is  to 
leave  things  as  they  are  and  not  attempt  to  make 
any    change?— I    am    not    prepared    to   suggest    any 
alteration  in  the  past  operations. 

25.282.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  altera- 
tion ? — No. 

25.283.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  would  not  take 
the  control  off  at  once? — I  think  the  present  circum- 
stances preclude  that. 

25.284.  When  would  you  take  the  control  off? — That 
I  cannot  tell.     It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say. 

25.285.  The  only  remedy  you  propose  is  the  one  you 
suggested  previously  to  work  the  men  as  long  as  any 
of  them  would  care  to  work?— What  we  have  to  get 
is  the  largest  possible  production. 

25.286.  Kindly    answer   my    question.      Is   that    the 
only   suggestion? — I  am   answering  your   question    if 
you  will  only  allow  me. 

25.287.  Is  that  your  only  suggestion  that  the  men 
might  work  as  long  as  they  care  to  work  and  cancel 
the  limitation  of  hours? — It  largely  depends  no  doubt 
upon  the  number  of  men  and  their  power  of  produc- 
tion.    If  you   prevent  or   restrict   them,  or   if   they 
restrict  themselves,  your  production  suffers. 

25.288.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  we  are  to  re- 
port to  His  Majesty's  Government  that  the  remedy 
for  the  coal   situation   is  to  cancel   all  limitation   of 
hours  for  adult  males  and  work  them  as  long  as  they 
care  to  work.     Is  that  the  report  to  make? — I  have 
not  recommended  you  to  report  anything.     I  have  no 
recommendation  to  make  to  you. 

25.289.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  you  have  made 
to  us.     Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  would  like 
to  make? — I  have  no  suggestion. 

25.290.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  I  notice  you  make  some 
general  reference   to    certain    effects   of    Government 
control,    and   you   quote  statements   by    Sir   Thomas 
Koyden  and  Sir  Joseph   Maclay.     I   understand  you 
to  say  you  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of   a   Government   Department? — Yes,  I   was   14 
months  in  the  Transport  Department. 

25.291.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:    The   Ministry  of 
Shipping? — Yes,  Advisory  Committee. 

25.292.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   You  refer  to  your  own 
experience  in  your  precis.     Would  you   care  to  ex- 
pound your  view  upon  that  point? — My  experience  in 
the  Ministry  of  Shipping  convinced  me  that  a  Govern- 
ment body    would   be   utterly    incapable    of   carrying 
forward  any  commercial  enterprise  in  a  satisfactory 
and  efficient  way.     In  a  business  such   as  our  own, 
any    shipowner    of   moderate    ability    could,   I    might 
say,  pick  up  a  fortune  amongst  Government  officials' 
feet. 

25.293.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:    You  say  pick  up 
a  fortune.     This  interests   me;    I   was  there? — I    am 
aware  you  were  there.     You  arrived  about  ten  days 
after  me. 

25.294.  You   did  not  pick  it  up  .at  my  feet? — You 
misunderstand    me.      I    said    my    experience    in    the 
Transport  Department  convinced  me  that  a  body  of 
Government      officials      were      quite      incapable      of 
managing   shipping   commercially   to  compete  with   a 
private  shipowner,  and  that  one  might  almost  go  as 
far  as  to  say  that  in  a  normal  time  of  competition 
a  private  owner  would  pick  up  a  fortune  among  the 
feet  of  Government  officials. 

25.295.  You   do  not  think   it  is  true  we  cancelled 
the  profits  of   shipowners? — It  is  true.     I   cancelled 
very  large  profits  of  shipowners. 

25.296.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Do  you  suggest  you  can- 
not expect  to  find  the  officials  in  a  Government  de- 
partment you  would  find  in  a  private  enterprise? — I 
think  it  is  highly  improbable.     The  Government  will 
not  pay  for  brains.     I  say  nothing  about  my  friends 
at   the   Ministry   of    Shipping,    some   of   whom   were 
extremely    capable   officials.        The   Government   is    a 
penny    wise    and    pound    foolish.        It   is   slow;    it   is 
almost  incapable  of  an  instant  decision;  its  routine, 
its  circumlocution  and  other  things  conduce  to  stag- 
nation;   I    admit  in   times   of   war  there    are   other 
influences  at  work   and,   no  doubt,   the  people  work 
with  greater  ''.eal  than  at  a  normal  time. 


25.297.  I    take    it    you    are    not    deprecating  the 
men,  but 'it  is  the  system? — Yes. 

25.298.  Under  which  these  men  work? — The  system 
would  in  ordinary  commercial  life  and  in  a  time  of 
depression  lead  to  bankruptcy  in  a  very  short  time. 

25.299.  Do  you  think  we  can   take  a  parallel   be- 
tween what  has  taken  place  under  Government  con-  j 
trol  during  the  war  and  what  we  might  expect  under 
nationalisation   in    normal   times? — I   should   say   the 
experience   during   the    war,    and    certainly    my   own 
experience   in  the  office,   convinces  me,   and   I  think 
the  people  should  be  convinced,  that  management  of 
a  large  and  intricate  business  like  coal-mining  would 
never   be   capably    and   efficiently   conducted   by    any 

'Government  Department. 

25.300.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money :    Will  you   ask  the 
witness  a  question  for  me?     Is  he  aware,   after  the 
reverse  in   March,   owing  to  the   excellent  transport 
arrangements     we     were   able   to   throw     across     the 
Channel  an  enormous  number  of  troops  in  days  and 
weeks   and   to   bring   an    American   army   across   the 
Atlantic  in  a  way  which  was  never  dreamed  of? — I 
was  not  in  the  Ministry  in  those  days. 

25.301.  Ah? — I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  answer 
the  questions  and   not  make  these  observations. 

25.302.  These   are  matters  of  great  importance?— 
I  was  not  in  the  Ministry  in  those  days.     I  am  aware 
what   was  done   with  regard  to  throwing  the  troops 
across.     I     am     aware     what     was    done     about    the 
American  troops.     I  am  aware  that  ships  were  torn  off 
their   routes,    to   the   enormous   prejudice   of   British 
trade.     I  say  that  that  particular  operation  was,   as 
far  as  I  have  the  facts  before  me  without  full  know- 
ledge,  well  done. 

25.303.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  suppose  you  come  here, 
having    experience   of    Government    Departments,    to 
say  that  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  result  that  will 
happen  to  the  country  if  the  coal  mines  are  nation- 
alised?— I  speak  only  in  my  own  individual  opinion. 
As     regards     being    in     a    Government     Office     and 
my  experience  convinces  me  that  a  Government  De- 
partment is  incapable  of   managing  any  commercial 
undertaking,  either  to  manage  shipping  or  to  manage 
coal  mines,  and  it  would    be    against    the    national 
interests. 

25.304.  Did  I  understand  from  the  previous  answer 
you  gave  that  you  thought  coal  mines  would  be  ono  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  deal  with  under  a  national 
scheme? — I  think  coal-mining  would  be  an  enormously 
difficult  business  to  operate  under  any  nationalisation 
scheme. 

25.305.  You  were    asked   certain   questions  by    Mi-. 
Smillie   with   regard  to   the  price   of   American   coal 
to  their  industrial  works.     I  take  it  what  you  had  in 
view,    irrespective    of    any    difference    in    price    that 
might    be    in    doubt,     was    there    was    an    enormous 
difference  still  left  between  the  price  of  coal   to  the 
industry    in   America    and   the   price    of   coal   to   the 
industry   here? — That    is    the   point.      It   was    not   a 
shilling   or  two  shillings  either  way.      The  difference 
is  so  enormous.     Whether  the  Scotch  price  is  l^s.  or 
22s.  is  immaterial. 

25.306.  There  was  still  a  wide  gap  between  the  two 
prices? — Yes,     showing    the     extent     to    which     our 
industries   are  burdened   by   the   very   high   price   of 
coal. 

25.307.  The  low  price  in  America  is  much  in  favour 
of  the   American    manufacturer? — To   the   extent,   of 
course,  we  are  losing  our  position  in  neutral  markets, 
and  within  a  short  time,  when  trade  becomes  normal, 
our  markets  will  be  very  largely  invaded  by  American 
manufacturers  unless   we   exclude    them  by  tariff  or 
by  duties. 

25.308.  You  speak   very   strongly   in   favour  of  the 
continuation    of    private    enterprise    in    the    mines. 
May  I  take  it  you  speak  for  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  in  the  west  of  Scotland? — I  speak 
for   the    Chamber,    and    as    far    as    in    my    power    ] 
fried  to  ascertain  their  views  and  the  opinions  ol  the 
Chamber    of    Commerce,    but   if    confirmation    oi     my 
mandate  is  required  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to   call 
a  special  meeting  to  confirm  the  resolution  if  you  so 
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di-;iie,     liecaiise    I    am    quite    sure    we    shall    get    a 
unanimous  vote. 

100.  .We.  It.  IT.  i'i">i>fr:  You  refer  on  pngo  3 
In'  lint  linn  of  the  second  column  to  the  Victorian 
Coal  M  ini'>  lii •[ -in  i  P  Jffti, 

•J.")..'(iii.  Have  vou  got  tliatP — Yes,  I  have  con- 
firmation of  all  these  matters. 

M.   Is  that  the  official  publication? — Yes,   it  is 
.  .ilicial   publication. 

U2.  May  1  have  it?— Yes.  (Same  handed  to 
Mi  ''<"<;»•/•.) 

L'-V.'il.'l.  Yon  tell  us  that  the  price  of  bunker  coal 
has  risen  very  seriously,  l.s  thiit  in  consequence  <if 
tin-  i  in  nt  Order  of  the  Coal  Controller-  I  am  not 
sure  how  that  has  arisen.  The  matter  is  in  confusion, 

I  am  informed.     I  cannot  speak  with  knowledge. 

'_'."' ,:il  I.  Cliiiinnnn:  You  have  nobody  to  represent 
you  upon  the  Commission.  You  have  been  nsked  a 
number  of  questions  by  these  gentlemen.  Do  you 
wish  to  say  anything  more  arising  out  of  those  ques- 
J  If  you  do,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  desire  to 
say.  and  v,  e  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  it? — It  may  be 

II  repetition. 

1 1"),  t'hdirinan:  Never  mind,  tell  us  what  it  is? 
— My  own  view  is  that  this  country,  as  Sir  -Leo  has 
told  us,  is  practically  founded  on  cheap  coal.  If  the 
cheap  coal  is  withdrawn — I  use  the  words  that  I  used 
at  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  other  day, 
and  I  do  not  think  words  of  exaggeration — it  means 
industrial  suicide.  You  have  to  face  the  emigration 
of  millions  of  people  from  this  island  because  people 
cannot  be  kept  alive.  If  you  withdraw  the  export  of 


coal  and  tie  up  our  (hipping,  apart  altogether  from 
i  In-  e\|Mirt,  i|ue*lion,  1  do  not  know  whether  you 
got  food  brought  hero  and  tho  raw  material  brought 
(  ei  1,-iinK  tin.  ni»  imilerm!  u  not  at  a  price  at 
which  we  can  sell  in  competition.  In  view  of  tho 
artificial  position  of  this  country  it  is  emontial  that. 
wo  do  get  that  raw  material  at  a  price  which  will 
enable  our  manufacturer*  to  compete  abroad.  Wn 
are,  at  the  moment,  borrowing  money  here,  there, 
and  everywhere.  The  day  of  reckoning  must  come, 
and  I  wish  to  press  that,  however  it  ig  to  bo  obtained, 
cheap  coal  is  essential,  and  unless  we  obtain  it  we  are 
running  a  groat  peril.  I  only  want  to  nay  finally 
that  I  am  not  here,  I  hope,  with  any  narrow 
capitalist  view.  I  am  here  to  represent  tho  con- 
sumer and  I  am  here  to  represent  the  great 
industrial  industry  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  think  I  am  speaking  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  working  people  of 
this  country.  I  have  no  feeling  against  the  minor. 
I  say  this:  He  ought  to  get  the  maximum  wage  with 
a  minimum  number  of  hours  compatible  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  but  it  must  be  com- 
patible with  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and 
my  apprehension  is  that  his  claims  are  being  pressed 
to  such  a  degree  that  this  wider  interest  that  is  tho 
very  existence  of  this  country  is  being  imperilled,  and 
I  feel  very  keenly  about  it. 

Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
placing  your  views  so  clearly  before  us. 

25,316.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  May  I  have  tin's  copy 
of  tho  Victori.in  State  Conl  Mines  Heporty  Yes,  I 
am  prepared  to  put  it  in. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

Chairman:   There  is  a  gentleman  I  now  propose  to  call  out  of  his  proper  order  because  he  wishes  to  get 
away. 

Mr.    JOSEI-H    SHAW,    Sworn    and    Examined. 

* 


Chairman :  Mr.  Shaw's  evidence  is  with  regard 
to  the  export  trade  from  the  Humber.  You  will 
recollect  we  had  a  witness  from  South  Wales  with 
regard  to  the  export  trade  there;  we  have  had  Sir 
Daniel  Stevenson  with  regard  to  the  export  trade 
in  Glasgow ;  we  have  had  Mr.  Greener  with  regard 
to  tho  export  trade  in  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Shaw 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  Humber  Coal  Exporters' 
and  Shippers'  Association.  Mr.  Shaw  says:  — 

"  I  am  the  managing  director  of  Messrs.  Michael 
Whitaker,  Limited,  carrying  on  business  in  a  large 
way  as  coal  exporters,  with  branches  and  depots 
abroad. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Humber  Coal  Exporters'  and 
Shippers'   Association,   and   I  am   duly  authorised  to 
•   on  their  behalf. 

The  observations  comprised  in  my  statement  are 
based  upon  pre-war  data,  because  abnormal  war 
conditions  afford  no  criterion  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  trade. 

The    association    comprises    the    coal    exporters   in 
the  Humber  District,  their  ports  of  shipment  being 
chiefly    the    Humber   Ports    of    Hull,    Grimsby,    Im- 
mingham   and  Goole,   and   in  a  lesser  degree  Boston 
I  and  King's  Lynn  on  the  Wash.     There  are  also  other 
l  small  loading  places. 

The  volume  of  coal  exported  from  the  Humber 
Porte  alone  in  1913,  the  last  pre-war  year,  is  as 
follows:  — 

Tons. 

Hull      4,723,787 

Grimsby    (including    Immingham)     2,984,187 
Goolo 1,326,377 


Total 


9,039,351 


2o..'il7.  I  have  introduced  you,  Mr.  Shaw,  to  the 
j  Commission.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  remainder  of 
1  your  proof? 

Witness:   "  There  are, only  two  coal  areas  of  magni- 
i  •  tudo  in  England,  viz.,  the  North  East  Cost  of  Tyne 


area  and  the  Humber  area.  The  Humber  area  com- 
prises the  Yorkshire  collieries  (particularly  in  West 
and  South  Yorkshire),  and  the  collieries  in  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  &c.,  for  which  area  the 
Humber  is  the  natural  exporting  outlet. 

The  Humber  area  is  increasing  in  magnitude  and 
importance  because  of  the  sinking  of  new  pits  gradu- 
ally nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ports  of  shipment, 
collieries  having  been  established  in  recent  years 
east  of  Doncaster  and  at  Thome,  north  of  the  Humber, 
whilst  similar  collieries  are  being  established  south 
of  the  Humber.  Many  of  these  pits  have  been  sunk 
avowedly  with  the  object  of  catering  for  the  export 
trade.  The  coal  area  thus  denned  is  the  chief  coal 
producing  area  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  differs 
from  all  other  British  areas  in  that  the  collieries  are 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  ports  of  shipment. 

In  the  Humber  area  there  are  not  only  very 
material  differences  in  the  quality  and  class  of  the 
coals,  but  also  in  their  analytical  characteristics  and, 
what  is  of  great  importance  to  a  foreign  consumer, 
their  size,  the  reason  being  that  whilst  coals  are  sold 
in  England  by  the  ton,  they  are  often  sold  by  the 
foreign  importers  abroad  by  measure,  and  in  such 
cases  preference  is  given  to  those  coals  which  give  the 
best  results  in  out-measure.  Moreover  different  classes 
of  coals  from  different  collieries  suit  the  particular 
requirements  of  individual  foreign  consumers,  who  in 
many  cases  ask  for  a  mixture  from  different  collieries 
to  produce  the  results  they  require.  For  the  reten- 
tion and  development  of  trade  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  individual  requirements  of  each 
foreign  consumer  should  be  met  in  every  respect. 

The  Humber  Ports  being  the  natural  export  outlet 
for  this  coal  area  are  correspondingly  the  natural 
ports  of  shipment  for  the  various  countries  where  the 
classes  of  coal  are  required.  Until  comparatively 
recent  years,  the  coal  was  shipped  chiefly  to  Scan- 
dinavia, the  Baltic,  and  near  European  countries, 
but  owing  to  the  magnitude  and  development  of  the 
industry  and  the  increase  of  facilities  for  shipment 
the  area  of  distribution  has  been  largely  extended 
to  other  countries. 
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Competition  against  the  coal  shipped  from  the 
Humber  area  emanated,  in  pre-war  days,  chiefly  from 
the  German  collieries  in  Westphalia  and  Silesia, 
whilst  the  Belgian,  French,  and  Spanish  collieries 
competed  locally  with  the  coals  which  were  exported 
from  the  Humber  to  those  countries.  In  pre-war 
days  there  was  a  little  competition  from  America, 
but  this  is  likely  to  increase  in  existing  conditions. 

•A  coal  exporter  occupies  a  special  position  and  forms 
an  integral  link  between  the  producer  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  His  relations  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions of  transit  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  he  is 
in  no  sense  a  broker  drawing  a  commission  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

A  coal  exporter  must  be  in  close  touch  with  stocks 
and  market  conditions  of  coal  for  export.  He  must 
also  be  in  very  intimate  touch,  not  only  with  the 
pulse  of  the  general  trade  requirements  in  each 
foreign  country,  but  with  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  consumer  in  each  country  in  which  he 
has  established  connections,  and  which  are  regularly 
visited  by  him. 

A  coal  exporter  contracts  with  the  collieries  01 
the  colliery  selling  agents  as  a  principal,  and  he  is 
himself  responsible  to  the  colliery  for  the  payment  of 
the  coals  sold  by  them.  The  collieries  sell  the  coals 
.  and  receive  payment  for  delivery  substantially  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  colliery — certainly  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand  the  coal  exporter  needs  to  be  in 
touch  with  shipping  conditions ;  he  must  charter 
tonnage  and  make  the  necessary  shipping  arrange- 
ments; and  he  sells  the  coals  to  the  foreign  importer 
on  varying  terms.  Sometimes  they  are  sold  by  him 
free  on  board  in  England  (known  as  "  F.O.B. 
terms  ") ;  sometimes  on  terms  which  provide  for  cost, 
freight,  and  insurance  (known  as  "  C.I.F.  terms  ") 
and  sometimes  on  terms  in  which  he  undertakes  the 
entire  risk  of  carriage,  either  to  foreign  port  or  to 
the  consumers'  works  (known  as  "  delivered  terms  "). 
Moreover,  he  must  make  all  financial  arrangements 
varying  with  the  different  conditions  upon  which 
the  sales  are  effected  by  him,  and  he  accepts  all 
the  risks  incident  to  this  method  of  business,  from 
which  the  collieries  are  relieved. 

The  coal  exporter  occupies  a  threefold  position. 
With  regard  to  the  collieries,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
getting  the  coals  to  the  sea-board  in  order  to  fit  in 
with  the  ship  room  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
port, and  apart  from  being  personally  responsible  to 
the  collieries  for  the  price  of  the  coals,  he  relieve* 
them  from  any  responsibility  with  regard  to  delay 
in  transit,  or  with  regard  to  shipment  and  destination. 

In  the  next  place  the  coal  exporter  has  the 
responsibility  to  the  shipowner  whose  ships  are 
chartered  to  carry  the  opals,  and  the  coal  exporter 
also  faces  the  responsibility  of  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  coals  and  the  ships  to  load  them,  being  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  demurrage  and  loss  on  both  sides. 

In  the  third  place,  the  coal  exporter  takes  risks 
with  the  foreign  importer,  which  is  no  light  matter. 
Apart  from  financial  risks,  if  coals  are  rejected  on 
arrival  at  their  destination  they  are  at  once  saddled 
with  the  taint  of  rejection  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
are  correspondingly  difficult  to  dispose  of." 

25.318.  What  is  the  percentage  of  rejection  in  your 
experience?— The  rejection  is  very  small,  although  1 
have  known  rejections  that  have  been  very  costly.     I 
can  refer  to  a  case  in  1911  when  I  had  two  cargoes  of 
5.000  tons  thrown  on  my  hands  in  Italy.    The  refusal 
of  those  two  cargoes  cost  my  firm  eventually  £14,000. 

25.319.  Did    you    sue   ;n  the    Italian    courts?— No 
law  suit  ensued  from  that.     I  had  to  take  that  coal 
into  my  hands  it  having  been  condemned  as  unmer- 
cantile,  unworthv. 

25.320.  Condemned  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
—By  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.     I 
had  to  take  over  a  business  which  was  a  great  mistake 
for  me  and  which  cost  us  £14,000,  and  we  were  very 
glad  to  close  up. 

25.321.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Was  it  on  a  falling  or 
rising    market?_That    was    three    years    before    the 
war. 


25.322.  Were  prices  rising  or  falling  then? — I  can- 
not tell  you   now  whether  the  prices  were  rising  or 
falling.     It   does   not  matter   what  the  market  wae. 
That  coal  was  unmercantile. 

25.323.  You    told    us    the   rejection   took    place   in 
Italy? — It   was    normal  times.     Anyhow,    the    reason 
why  the  coal  was  rejected   was   because  of   the  fact 
that  a  small  amount  of  coal  had  been  put  in  by  the 
colliery  company  that  had  been  picked  up  from  the 
ground,  that  had  previously  been  on  fire,  and  there- 
fore they  condemned  the  whole  cargo. 

25.324.  Chairman :    Was  it  rejected  because  it  was 
not  up   to  sample  or  calorific  power? — It  was  not  a 
question  of  calorific  power  at  all.     The  coal  when  it 
got  into  the  hot  sun  in  Italy  in  June  or  July  practi- 
cally turned  white. 

25.325.  Had  you  a  guarantee  from  the  colliery? — 
No,  that  is  where  a  coal  exporter  gets  no  guarantee. 
The  coal   exporter  relieves  the   colliery   of   all   risks. 
He   pays   for  his  coal  at  the   pit   mouth  or   free   on 
board,  and   he  has  finished   the  responsibility   which 
then  begins  with  the  coal  exporter. 

"  This  threefold  position  is  more  accentuated  in 
the  Humber  area  than  on  the  Tyne,  where  the  manj 
collieries  have  their  own  loading  appliances  o'.- 
staithes.  In  fact  in  past  years,  particularly  1907,  tho 
coal  exporters  of  the  Humber  incurred  serious  finan- 
cial losses  because  of  delays  on  the  railways,  con- 
gestion of  traffic  at  the  ports,  detention  of  steamers, 
and  similar  causes,  while  the  collieries  having  relieved 
themselves  of  their  output  at  the  pithead  were  free 
from  any  such  responsibility.  ' 

25.326.  You    say    the   coal  turned    white? — Yes,    it 
turned  a  greyish  colour. 

25.327.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    Was  that  because  of 
the  coal   picked   up  from   the  bank? — This   coal  had 
been  on  fire  and  it  was  small  coal.     As  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  ship  of  course  all  the  bad  coal  ran  amongst 
the  good  coal  and  condemned  the  good  coal,  and  with 
the  hot  sun.     I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  it;  this  coal 
undoubtedly  turned  to  a  greyish  white  colour. 

25,323.  Even  the  coal  that  had  not  been  on  fire?  - 
The  whole  of  the  coal  looked  like  it.  I  should  be 
very  pleased  to  give  to  this  Commission  a  report  on 
that  coal. 

25.329.  Chairman :  I  was  not  for  the  moment  doubt- 
ing you;  it  is  a  curious  thing? — I  attributed  it  to  the 
hot  country  after  the  coal  had  got  out.     It  was  con- 
demned in  the  ship  because  they  saw  the  nature  of  the 
coal  at  the  very  top  of  the  holds.     The  President  of 
the   Chamber  of    Commerce    asked    for   it   to   be   dis- 
charged, and  as  it  was  waiting  for  days  to  discharge 
the  ship  the  hot  boiling  sun  on  this  cargo  had  some 
effect. 

25.330.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  What  was  it? — Princi- 
pally  South  Yorkshire. 

25.331.  There  was  Silkstone  in  it? — A  great  deal  of 
Silkstone  being  in  it. 

25.332.  That  explains  it — being  inferior. 
Chairman:   It  does  turn  white. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Yes,  it  shows  a  white  face. 

Witness: — "The  foregoing  observations  are  in  the 
nature  of  an  introduction  the  understanding  of  which 
is  essential  before  proceeding  to  the  two  points  upon 
which  the  Commission  invite  views. 

The  first  point  suggested  by  the  Commission  is  the 
probable  effect  of  the  nationalisation  of  mines  and 
minerals  upon  the  coal  export  trade. 

It  is  difficult  to  foretell  the  probable  effect  of 
nationalisation  because  so  much  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

(o)  If  the  nationalisation  of  mines  resulted  in  an 
increased  output  and  a  reduction  in  estab- 
lishment costs  and  sale  prices,  coupled  with 
elasticity  and  freedom  of  action,  similar  or 
greater  than  that  which  prevails  in  normal 
poace  times,  as  between  the  producer  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  coal  exporter  on  the 
other,  the  coal  exporting  trade  could  be 
carried  on  successfully. 

(6)  If,  however,  the  proposed  nationalisation  led 
to  a  decreased  output  with  the  inevitable 
increase  in  costs,  and  restricted  free  bar- 
gaining between  the  producers  and  the 
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coal    exporters,     tin-    iciiil    exporting     t null- 
would    bo   seriously   crippled,    and   compel* 
tioii    from    America    and   (ieinmny,    and   in 
,-i    lessor  degree  from   Belgium  and    I'  • 
would  be  directly  oncourngod. 
With  regard  to  (a),  the    nationalisation    of    col- 
lieries should  not  bo  allowed  to  entail  and  suppres- 
sion    or     restriction     of     tho     present    commercial 
management  of  tho  collieries.     Each  colliery  has  its 
own  peculiarities  not  only   in   tho  cost  and  circum- 
stances ot  production,  but  in  tho  grading  of  its  coals 
and  their  adaptability  for  certain  purposes.     Thoro 
;ivj!  Muiety  of  method  not  only  in  the  working 
of  the  (oiils  but  in  their  handling,  washing,  screen- 
ing,  etc. 

L'.V,'i.'{3.  Do  you  mix  much  in  the  Humber? — Yes  we 
mix  quite  a  lot:  "  And  instances  could  be  given  where 
coals  from  one  colliery  are  excellently  suited  for  pur- 
poses of  a  foreign  consumer  who  will  not  look  at  coals 
produced  in  the  same  vicinity  and  from  the  same 
seam.  This  could  not  be  overcome  by  standardisation, 
which  could  only  apply  to  grading,  quality  being 
unalterable. 

The  second  point  suggested  is  the  best  method  of 
working  the  coal  export  trade  if  nationalisation  were 
decided  upon. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  somewhat 
anticipated  in  answering  the  first  point.  If  nation- 
alisation bo  decided  upon,  the  best  method  of  work- 
ing the  coal  export  trade  would  be  to  follow  as 
closely  as  possible  the  methods  existing  in  normal 
peace  circumstances,  viz. :  — To  allow  each  colliery 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  with  the  consequent 
rivalry  between  the  various  collieries;  to  allow  each 
colliery  to  conduct  its  own  sales  in  competition 
with  its  fellows  in  the  open  market;  to  allow  the 
coal  exporter  the  same  opportunity  as  in  the  past 
of  acquiring  the  various  grades  and  qualities  of 
coals,  leaving  him  responsible  to  tlie  producer  for 
the  price  of  the  coal,  either  at  the  pit  mouth,  or  at 
the  port  of  shipment,  but  in  any  case  in  the  country 
of  origin. 

The  coal  exporter  should  continue,  as  in  normal 
peace  times,  to  arrange  the  necessary  tonnage  for 
the  export  of  the  coals.  He  should  also  be  allowed  to 
continue  his  present  connections  and  to  make  his  own 
chartering  arrangements  with  shipowners,  and 
financial  and  other  arrangements  with  buyers  over- 
seas, with  absolute  freedom  to  extend  and  develop 
markets. 

The  State  could  not,  as  such,  enter  into  the  position 
of  the  coal  exporter  with  regard  to  individual  foreign 
connections." 

25.334.  As   far   as   risk   is   concerned,     you     would 
recommend   the   risk   should   still    remain   on   the  ex- 
porters?— I    do:     "The    foreign    connections   of    coal 
exporters   are   built   up   at   considerable   expense   and 
much  depends  upon  the  personality  of  the  individual 
coal   exporter.     Moreover,   the   requirements   of   each 
individual  foreign  importer  and  consumer  have  to  be 
considered.     Prices  frequently  have  to  be  worked  out 
in   the   currency   of   the   country   of   destination   and 
correspondence  carried   on   in   foreign  languages   and 
a  general  personal  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 
foreign    importer   and   consumer.     In   short,   coal   ex- 
porters have  to  seek  and  maintain  their  business ;   it 
does   not  come   to  them." 

25.335.  Assume,    for   the    sake    of    argument,   your 
system   was   adopted,    would   it   be   possible    under   it 
for   all   the  exporters   of  a    particular   area    to  com- 
bine in   a   ring  and  put  up   the  price  enormously  to 
the  foreign  buyer.     Say,  for  example,  you  could  get 
coal,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  25s.  at  the  pithead 
and   you   agreed  to  take  all   the  output  and  charge 
the  foreign  consumer  40s.     I  am  putting  hypothetical 
figures? — It   would  not   be    possible. 

25.336.  Why  not?— Take  the  Humber.  The  majority 
of  coal  exporters,  probably  50*  per  cent,  of  the  Humber 
exporters  have  also  offices  in  Newcastle,   and  also  in 
other   places.      You    are    speaking   of    one   particu.ar 
district. 

25.337.  Yes?— They  have  offices  in  Newcastle,  Car- 
diff  and    Glasgow.      Mv    firm    have  at   each    of  those 
places.     We  in  the  Humber  and  those  in  charge  of 
tFfe   particular    office    in   tho    Humber    are    natural  y 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  coal  shipped  from 


the  Utimbor.     Consequently  an  uimilgiimution   nf   vho 
linns   nl    tin-    Iliimlier   to    pimh    Yorkshire  coal   in    pn- 
lerein  i.  to   •     ••'•h  coal   win-in  tln-ro  may  be  no  amal- 
gamation  would    he   d.  trim.  in.  il   to  that  firm;    but   I 
may  say  that  during  tho  war   I    p>-i-»nally   ndv. 
tn  tin-  coal  exporters  of  tin-  llumlmr  that  they  si. 
pool   tho  profits  becnuno  of  the  fact  that  the  export 
irade   of   the   lliimlin-    wag  reduced   and   waa  gradu- 
ally  getting  lower   and    lower   and   we   had  our   <>w  n 
standing  cliai".         M.HIO  firms  who  had  naver 


In  I'  ranee  but  previously  had  shipped  to  Scandinavian 
ports  were  not  allowed  to  ship  to  France.  I  suggested 
we  should  pool  the  busiin  -•,  and  pool  the  ex; 
during  the  control,  but  the  Hiimlier  cool  exporters 
were  deadly  opposed  to  any  such  thing  ;  they  would 
prefer  their  own  standing  charges  ana  run  the  ri.sk 
of  doing  any  business  rather  than  be  associated  with 
a  neighbour. 

25.338.  You  say  pool  tho  expenses.     I  do  not  want 
t<>  ask  you  aliniit   your  particular  business.     Are  the 
expenses  of    the   exporter    very   great    per    ton!'      IH 
there  any  sort  of  thing  you   could   tell  us?  —  i   hare 
no  data  before  me. 

25.339.  It  depends  upon  the  volume  of  your  busi- 
ness? —  That  is  quite  true.     I   think   from   the   inter- 
views I  have  had  and  various  meetings  I  should  not 
be  very  far  wrong  if  I  said  that  in  normal  peace  times 
tho  average  profit  of  an  exporter  —  the  gross  profit  — 
was  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (id.  per  ton, 
and  the   net  profit  would   ho  something  like  3d.   per 
ton,    certainly    not    exceeding    3d.    if   you    took    thei 
whole  of  the  coal  exporting  trade. 

25.340.  That    depends   upon   the    volume?  —  Yes. 

25.341.  Should  I  be  right  in  thinking  the  expense 
is  about  3d.   per  ton?  —  You  are  assuming  quite  cor- 
rectly.    That  is  the  English  expenses. 

25.342.  In  that  3d.   per  ton  do  you  allow  any  in- 
surance for  bad  debts?  —  Naturally  if  you  are  getting 
a  net  profit  you  are  taking  everything  into  consider- 
ation. 

25.343.  Every  now  and'  again  you  get  let  in  or  you 
think  you  do  by  some  foreigner?  —  Very  often. 

25.344.  Is  there  any  sort  of  fixed  ratio  of  that  in 
your   experience?       Do  you   allow  any   sort  of   sum 
to  compensate  you  for  that?—  No,  as  a  rule  you  have 
to  assume  what  sort  <  f  a  profit  you  are  going  to  get. 
It  is  the  most  speculative  business  in  the   Kingdom 
to-day.     I  am  speaking  of  normal  times.     I  can  give 
you   an    instance.       Take   the    itussian  market.       In 
October  or  November  the  Ilussian  merchants  as  well 
as  the  Russian  manufacturers  and  the  railway  com- 
panies and  gas  companies  set  about  to  buy  their  coal 
for  the   following  season   starting   in   May.     An   ex- 
porter gets  a  telegram  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
in    October  or   November.     That  exporter   does    not 
wait   to   ask   the  colliery  what  his   price   is,   because 
why?    He  knows  the  colliery  would  not  quote  him  for 
trade  to  start  in  the  following  May.     He  cannot  go 
to  the  shipowner  and  ask  him  what  his  freight  is  in 
the  following  May,   because  the  shipowners  will  say, 
"  How  do  we  know  what  our  back  cargo  is  going  to 
be  like  in  May;  we  must  wait  until  nearer  the  time  "  ; 
but  the  exporter  in  order  to  get  trade  for  the  country 
and  to  enable  the  miners  to  work  full  time  has  to  take 
upon  himself  to  act  instantly.     He  does  not  wait  two 
days;  he  does  not  have  to  come  to  London  to  ask  for 
a   price  ;  he    instantly  wires   his   agent  who   has  his 
reply   the   next   morning    in    St.  Petersburg,   and  he 
has  got  that  business  or  lost  it  before  12  o'clock  tho 
next  day.     Therefore  the  exporter  must  be  fully  con- 
versant   with    the   markets    not   only    at   home,    but 
abroad.    He  must  be  fully  conversant  with  the  freights 
and  with  the  prices  of  coal,  and  ho  works  entirely  on 
averages.      Therefore  he   does   not   know   what   profit 
he  is  going  to  have  or  what  loss  he  is  going  to  sustain, 
hut,  as  I  stated,  taking  an  average  profit  and  average 
loss,  because  a  coal  exporter  is  no  fool,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  lose  if  he  knows  it. 

25.345.  I    rather    gathered   that?  —  I   believe  I    am 
correct   in   saying,   taking  the  average,  the  profit  is 
6d.    per    ton.      "  The   result    is    that    everyone    oon- 
ri'cfed  with  the  coal  export  trade  is  personally  inter- 

1  from  every  point  of  view,  and  particularly 
financially,  because  his  success  depends  upon  his 
work,  trading  ability,  personal  influence,  and  per- 
sonal effort.  This  would  be  lacking  if  the  coal  ex- 
porters were  merely  officials.  This  point  may  be 
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emphasised  because  the  business  of  a  coal  exporter 
is  carried  on  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  so 
much  being  dependent  upon  prompt  attention  to  all 
matters  affecting  his  business,  and  such  attention 
could  not  be  expected  if  the  great  incentive  to  per- 
sonal work  and  personal  effort  were  removed1." 

25.346.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :    Am  I  right  in  saying 
you  are  Mr.  Whitaker's  managing  director? — Yes. 

25.347.  How  many  years  has  he  been  exporting?— 
20  years  to  my  knowledge. 

25.348.  He    used    to    be    an    ordinary    merchant? — 
Yes.     What  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

25.349.  Never  mind  what  it  has  to  do  with  it.    You 
are  a  witness  and  I  am  asking  you  questions  and  you 
have  to  answer.    You  are  being  so  good  to  the  miners 
I  want  to  see  how  much  good  there  is  in  it.    Do  you 
know  a  gentleman  called  Woodruff,   an  exporter?— 
I  knew  him  before  he  died. 

25.350.  Do  you  know  in  1893  he  was  not  a  very  rich 
man? — I    must   correct   myself.      You   asked   me   if   I 
knew  Woodruff  as   an   exporter.     I   reply  "  No  "   as 
an  exporter;   I  knew  the  late  Arthur   Woodroffe    as 
a  coal  factor. 

25.351.  And   exporter? — Not   a   foreign   exporter. 

25.352.  Do  you  know  David  Williams? — Yes. 

25.353.  An  exporter? — Yes. 

25.354.  Would   you    be   surprised   to   know   that  I 
know  a  man  who  in  a  few  years  made  thousands  out 
of  this  business? — I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all. 

25.355.  Like  Whitaker  has  done? — I  must  challenge 
you  on  that.     Mr.  President,  may  I  answer? 

25.356.  Chairman:   Certainly? —  He  has  challenged 
me,  he  says  "  Like  Whitaker  has  done."     Whitaker's 
is  a  limited  company.     During  the  past  nine  years 
the  average  dividends  of  Whitaker,  Ltd.,  have  been 
4-17  per  cent. 

25.357.  Mr.     Herbert    Smith :     You     have     issued 
balance   sheets   I   suppose? — We   have   issued  balance 
sheets    in    accordance   with   those   figures,    and    those 
figures  are  given  here  on  oath. 

25.358.  How  much  had  you  in  it  when  you  started? 
— You  have  made  a  statement   "  Like  Whitaker  has 
done."     Michael  Whitaker,   Ltd.,  have  paid  to  their 
preference  shareholders  6  per  cent,  all  the  time,  and 
the    average    dividend    of    ordinary    shares    has    been 
4-17    per    cent,    since    its    formation.      I    cannot    go 
better  than  that.     Further,  their  reserve  is  £20,000 
— I  am  going  to  be  candid  with  you — but  facing  them 
is   this   fact,    that   in   Germany,    in   Mannheim,   they 
have  depots  there  which  stand  at  close  upon  £30,000, 
and  which,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  may  be  all 
swept  into  the   sea. 

25.359.  That  is  owing  to  the  war? — That  is  owing 
to  the  war.     When  you  challenge  me  about  my  own 
firm  I  can  speak. 

25.360.  According  to  you,  your  object  in  view  was 
getting  work  for  miners,  and  you  take  all  these  risks. 
1  want  to  show  you  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  exporters 
make  tremendous  profits,  and  I  come  from  Yorkshire? 
—I   know  you  do.     An  exporter  is  interested   in  the 
miners,   and  he  is  interested   in  the  miners  working 
full  days,   because  by  the  colliery  working   full  days 
he  knows  there  is  more  coal  for  him  to  export  and 
more  coal  for  him  to  offer.    That  is  where  his  interest 
is.    I  am  interested  in  miners.    I  have  lived  with  them 
since  a  boy.     I  was  brought  up  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  colliery  and  I  have  lived  with  them. 

25.361.  What    do    you    mean    by    bottom    of     the 
colliery? — A   weigh   clerk.     I   used   to   go   down   the 
pit  every  day. 

25.362.  You  would  not  call  that  the  bottom  of  the 
colliery?— I  reckon  that  5s.   9d.   a  week  is  about  as 
low  as  you  can  get  in  a  colliery. 

25.363.  That  is  some  years  since? — Yes. 

25.364.  I  started  at  lOd.   a  day  down  a  pit? Per- 
haps you  were  better  off  then  than  to-day. 

25.365.  Perhaps  worse?— I  am  not  sure  I  was  not 
better  off  in  those  days  than  to-day  from  a  peace  of 
mind  point  of  view. 

25.366.  May  we  take  it  you  have  settled   opinions 
with    regard  to    nationalisation? — I  have    no   settled 
opinions  with  regard  to  nationalisation. 


25.367.  All  you  ask  for  is  to  make  exporters  secure? 
— I  am  here  to  prove  on  any  question  of  export  that 
no  Government  could  do  it. 

25.368.  Do   you  say  you  hope  you  will  be  allowed 
to   go  on   as  you  are? — Yes,    conditionally   that   you 
give  the  exporter  the  same  freedom  of.  action  with 
the  colliery,  and  that  is  a  big  if.     Under  nationalisa- 
tion it   is   almost    impossible.     If   you   are   going    to 
withdraw  the  means  of  the  exporter  Deing  in  touch 
and   getting   quick   decisions   from   the  colliery,  it  is 
then  I  say  the  coal  exporter  is  going  to  suffer,  and 
suffer  very  seriously. 

25.369.  Will  you  admit  that  coal  control  has  been 
a  necessity  during  the  war? — I  do  admit  it. 

25.370.  Do  you  admit  it  still  ought  to  continue?— 
I  admit  the  control  should  continue  until  the  supply 
approaches  somewhere  the  demand. 

25.371.  As  I  take  your  paper,  all  you  are  afraid  of 
is   that  the  output  will  go   down? — I  am   personally 
convinced  of  that. 

25.372.  Records  do  not  prove  that? — What  records 
do  yoti  refer  to? 

25.373.  Take   February,    1919?— The   exporter,    do 
you  mean  ? 

25.374.  The  output  of  coal?— Take   it  at  the  very 
commencement,    if  you  like.     Take   1913.     The   total 
output  was,  say,  285,000,000  tons.     I  put  it  to  you  as 
a.  miners'  leader  that  in  1919  you  have  more  men  in 
the    mines    than    you    had    in    1913    and    that    the 
anticipated    output    for    this   year    will    not    exceed 
216,000,000  tons. 

25.375.  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  coal  exporter  that  you 
had  200,000  men  coming  back  somewhat  incapacitated 
from    the   war,  and   that   is  more  than   you  had    in 
1913? — I  agree  with  you;  I  must  attribute  it  to  that. 

25.376.  You  remember  350,000  went  from  the  mines 
to  the  war? — I  do. 

25.377.  You  also  know  that  Yorkshire  miners  alone 
have   had    about   5,000  killed    in    the   war? — I  quite 
understand   that,    but   the  men   are  there  to-day  in 
greater  numbers. 

25.378.  The  men  are  not  there  to-day? — There  are 
more  men  there  to-day  than  in  1913. 

25.379.  They    are    not    there   to-day    in    the    same 
physical  capacity  that   they  were  before  the  war? — 
The  fact  remains  there  is  70,000,000  tons  output  less 
this  year  anticipated  than  in  1913. 

25.380.  When     you     talk     about     anticipation     you 
have  to  realise,   and   I   will   tell  you   that   I   know   a 
pit  that  had  more  men  in  it  in  1916  than  in   1918 
and  they  got  87,000  tons  more  in  1917  than  in  1918. 
Can  you   answer  me  that  question?     ihere  were  less 
men  in  1917  and  there  were. 87, 000  tons  more  than  in 
1918? — I  can  only  answer  it  in  this  way,  that  those 
men  worked.     There  are  a  lot  of  men  to-day  who  are 
not  necessarily  men  that  have  been  to  the  Front  and 
come  back.     There  are   a  lot   of  men   to-day,  and   in 
Yorkshire,    too,    that    are    not    working    and    do   not 
care  twopence  about  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
whether    the    poor    people    have   coal    or   not.      The 
President  this  morning  put  a  case  to  a  witness  as  to 
the  poor  of  London  being  short  of  coal.     I  know  what 
my  answer  would  have  been.     My  answer  would  have 
been,  tell  the  miners  who  get  the  coal  to  produce  the 
coal  and  work  six  days  .a  week,  and  then  his  fellow 
creatures,  the  poor  in  London,  would  get  their  supply, 
and  the  distributor  will  see  that  he  gets  it 

25.381.  Let  me  puit  this  to  you :     Where  do  you  get 
the  information  from  that  he  will  not  work? — I  know 
the  miners. 

25.382.  My   reply    would    be    this :     that    since    the 
control  has  been  taking  place  the  colliery  owner  has 
been  indifferent  and  the  miner  has  been  getting  less 
coal    than   he   could,   that     is     from     the     pit     and1 
not  at  Hull  for  the  exporter? — I  mean  in  the  trade 
generally. 

25.383.  You  make  a  statement  that  a  man  does  not 
care  what  state  the  country  is  in  and  he  refuses  to 
work? — I  say  he  is  not  working  at  the  same  capacity. 

25.384.  Do    you    know    there     has     been    a     mines 
manager,  an  expert  from  Yorkshire,  in  that  chair  who 
has  admitted  that  if  a  man  works  four  days  a  week 
he  works  all  he  can  in  deep  mines  in  Yorkshire? — It 
depends  upon  the  mine. 

25.385.  I  am  talking  about  deep  mines?— Such  a? 
the  Yorkshire  Main? 
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25,386.  I  am  talking  about  deep  minesP— The  Presi- 
dent,   might    not    understand    whn/t    the    deep    mine* 

mean. 

'J'>.:i*7.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza.  Money:  Why  should  we 
net  understand  «  hat  deep  mini's  mean?  You  I 
coal  e\|>nrter:'  You  have  not  had  experience.  You 
hail  hotter  toll  t!i. 'in  there  arc  not  many  deep  mines. 
SS.  Mi-.  11,-rln-il  Smith:  NY  hero  do  you  get 
you i-  authority  from  that  tho  miner  does  not  care 
•ihu'tt  the  people  and  does  not  work? — In  my  con- 
ver-ation  « ith  the  minors  and  going  about  in  tho 
trade. 

'J.">,:t89.  Where  has  your  conversation  taken   place? 

In  many  places.     I  am  not  going  to  tell  you. 

i!.~>,H90.  You     have    made    a    damaging    statement 
uu^ht    to    In-    proved   or    withdrawn? — I    shall 
certainly   not    withdraw  it  or  tell  you. 

191,   NN'hero  did  you   get  your   authority   from? 

I   shall   not  tell  you  that. 

'J.~),:tt)2.  I  will  toll  you  there  are  four  collieries  in 
Yorkshire'  where  the  men  have  been  asking  ito  give 
notice  liee:nise  they  could  not  get  supplied  with 
sulhViont  tubs?— This  is  entirely  off  the  subject  of 
exportation.  If  you  refer  to  Waterloo  Main  Col- 
at  Leeds,  will  you  tell  me  if  for  three  months  a* 
Waterloo  the  men  were  giving  the  best  to  the  country 
with  the  nuniher  of  men  in  the  mine  and  the  quantity 
they  turned  out? 

'_''">,. '!:>;!.  Now  you  have  named  Waterloo  Main.  My 
is  if  it  rests  with  me  I  should  withdraw  every 
from  Waterloo  Main  until  conditions  were  made 
to  enahle  men  to  make  respectable  wages? — All  right. 
I  should  like  the  Commission  to  understand  a  little 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  exporters.  Some  people 
arc  under  the  impression  that  an  exporter  when  he 
has  delivered  the  coal,  say,  in  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam 
his  services  are  at  an  end.  The  exporter  in  many 
instances  is  tho  actual  distributor  abroad.  I  will 
tell  you  two  instances  to  show  you  the  value  of 
an  exporter  and  what  the  Government  could  not  do. 
I  was  in  Frankfort  one  day,  this  was  in  normal 
times.  There  I  met  the  zinc  magnate.  He  said:  "My 
works  are  situated  here  and  situated  there  and  I 
consumes  nothing  but  German  coal;  'I  cannot  buy 
your  coal  from  England ;  I  do  not  know  the  quality 
of  the  coal.  I  expect  you  may  profess  to  send  me 


and  lupply  certain  coal,  but  what  I  want  it  en- 
tirely (hll'.T.-nt  ;  are,  you  prepared  to  tell  me  iteara  "t 
"  Certainly;  1  will  noil  you  iteam."  "  I  know  how 
luii.-h  steam  I  want;  I  want  to  know  what  it  in 
going  to  cost  mo."  I  took  that  order  for  a  plant 
in  Northern  Belgium  for  70,000  ton*  por  year  at  a 
guaranteed  delivered  into  the  work*,  not  at 
the  port  of  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam  on  a  delivered 
weight  on  tho  weight  guaranteed  into  the  work*  and 
not  put  on  to  the  ship  at  Hull.  On  tho  result  of 
the  analysis  and  for  every  point  in  exceaa  of  that 
guaranteed  and  the  same  in  calorific  power  lout  I 
was  fined  2Jd.  per  ton.  I  put  it  to  you  that  no 
Government  and  no  committee  would  ever  dare  to 
have  taken  on  order  of  that  description,  but  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  exporter,  in  this  case  myself,  who 
had  been  willing  to  undertake  that,  then  that  trade 
would  have  gone  to  Germany,  and  at  that  particular 
time  it  was  for  Yorkshire  slacks  who  wore  wanting 
orders  very,  very  badly. 

25.394.  Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper:   Might  I  ask  wore  you 
delivering   coal  at  works   inland   in   Germany   before 
the   commencement   of   the    war?— Yes,    we   had   our 
own  depot  at  Rosenberg;  we  had  our  own  depot  at 
Regenoburg,  Worms  and  Mannheim. 

25.395.  You     were     delivering     there    to     German 
buyers?— We  opened  a  depot  in  Mannheim  in  order 
to    capture    the    Swiss    trade.     It    was   no    use    our 
trying  to  do  business  with  Switzerland  and  passing 
it  through  several  hands.     But  we  erected  screening 
and   electric    discharging    plant    in    Mannheim.     We 
chartered  and  bought  lighters  to  run  from  Rotterdam 
to   Mannheim.     We  had  our  steamers  running  from 
Hull    and    Goole    direct   to    Rotterdam.     We  had    a 
clean    sweep    to    Mannheim    and    into    Switzerland. 
I  believe  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  saying  I  was  the 
first  man  to  sell  British  gas  coal  in  Switzerland  and 
that  had  previously  been  German  coal. 

25.396.  Was   any  money  owing  to  you  by  German 
buyers  at  the  outbreak  of  war?— Nearly  £30,000  or 
£40,000. 

25.397.  That  you   have  not  yet  recovered? — No. 

25.398.  Chairman:     Did    you    tranship    at    Rotter- 
dam?— At    Rotterdam    for    Mannheim    into   lighters. 

Chairman  :    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  ALFRED  BROOKS,  Affirmed  and  Examined. 


25,399.  Chairman:  We  have  had  a  representative 
from  Leeds,  Birmingham  and  Glasgow.  This  is  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Brooks,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chairman  of  tho 
Gravesend  and  Dartford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Waterside 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Kent  and  Essex  Authorities 
Owners  and  Traders,  member  of  the  Medway  Conser- 
vancy. 

Director  of  the  following  companies: — Associated 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  (1900),  Ltd.  (a 
Managing  Director) ;  British  Portland  Cement  Manu- 
facturers Ltd.;  Tolhurst's  Cement  Works,  Ltd. 
(Chairman) ;  Trechmann,  Weekes  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Acting 
Chairman) ;  Stone  Court  Chalk,  Pier  and  Land  Co., 
Ltd.  (Chairman). 
He  saya: 

"  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  having  been 
nvited  to  offer  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  coal  users 
1  the  London  Area,   requested  the  London  Water- 
do  Manufacturers'  Association,  as  representing  the 
.rgest  consumers  of  coal  in  their  area,  to  nominate 
witness,  and  that  body  at  a  General  Meeting  held 
!  May  26th,  1919,  unanimously  passed  the  following 
solutions :  — • 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Brooks  (Associated  Port- 
nd  Cement  Manufacturers  (1900),  Ltd.;  seconded 
•  Mr.  W.  Varco  Williams  (Messrs.  Samuel  Williams 
iSons,  Ltd.)— 

That    this   meeting    strongly    protests  against 
any    proposals    for    the    nationalisation    of    coal 
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mines,  fearing  that  any  form  of  State  control  of 
mines  will  increase  the  price  of  coal  and  seriously 
hamper  the  industries  of  the  country  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  manufacturers  in  home  and 
oversea  markets. 
Proposed  by  Mr.  F.  McLeod  (South  Metropolitan 

Gas  Co.);    seconded   by    Mr.    E.   Workman    (Messrs. 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.) — 

That  the  Coal  Commission  should  make  no 
report  until  due  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  views  of  industries  which  are  affected  as 
consumers  of  coal.  The  appearance  of  compara- 
tively few  witnesses  who  represent  consumers  is 
not  regarded  as  adequate  to  ascertain  the  effect 
on  the  industries  of  the  nation  of  the  proposal 
to  nationalise  mines. 
Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Varoo  Williams;  seconded  by 

Mr.    F.    C.     Hill    (Messrs.     Locke,     Lancaster,     and 

W.  W.  &  R.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.)— 

That  the  inquiry  held  by  the  Coal  Commission 
into   this  subject  has  been   entirely   inadequate, 
and  that  its  report  should   not  be  accepted  and 
acted  upon    by   the   Government    until  sufficient 
steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
nationalisation  on  tho  manufacturing  industries. 
And  nominated   Mr.   Alfred  Brooks  to  tender  evi- 
dence on  their  behalf." 

Could  you  tell  mo  how  many  were  present  at  the 

general  meeting  when  those  resolutions  were  passed? 

It  was  a  meeting  summoned  at  very  short  notice. 

I  did  not  count,  but  I  should  think  there  were  about 

30  there. 
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25.400.  Out  of  a    total  of  how   many?— About    110 
members  we  have  altogether.     I  have  a  list  here  which 
I   was  able  to  tear  out  of  an  old  report.     Owing  to 
the  war,  we  have  not  kept  up  our  registration  and 
so  on. 

25.401.  Chairman:    This  is  the  London  and  Water- 
side Manufacturers'  Association,  and  it  includes  a  very 
large   number  of  well-known   names :    the  Anglo-Con- 
tinental    Guano     Company,   Messrs.     Armstrong,   the 
Associated  Portland  Cement  Company,   Messrs.  Bald- 
win, Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Brunner 
Mond  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Colman,  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph   Paper     Mills,   Messrs.    Dorman,    Long  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Doultons,   Messrs.  Farmiloe? — Practically   all 
the  leading  firms  in  London,  you  may  say,  who  have 
waterside  premises. 

25.402.  Anyone   who  has   had  the   good  fortune  to 
go  down  the  Thames  could  see  those  names  any  day. 
Mr.  Brooks  proffers  the  following  statement  showing 
what  an  important  body  the  London  Waterside  Manu- 
facturers' Association  is.     Now,  will  you  kindly  read 
your  precis  to  the  Commission? — May  I  say  that  this 
statement  that  follows  is  a  matter  that  was  inserted 
by   the   Secretary    of    the   Waterside    Manufacturers' 
Association,    and    he    has    taken    certain    statements 
which  he  puts   into   my  mouth   from  evidence  which 
I   have  given   in   other   places.     It   is   a   little   incon- 
sistent, because  it  is  not  quite  up  to  date  with  my 
own  statement  which  is  written  further  on. 

25.403.  Chairman:    If  you  will  kindly   read   it  we 
will  remember  that. 

"  The  manufacturers  conducting  industries  at  pre- 
mises situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames  and 
on  some  tributary  waterways  in  London  formed  them- 
selves into  a  voluntary  Association  in  the  year  1902, 
and  subsequently  became  incorporated  in  1905.  The 
aggregate  capital  invested  in  these  industries  is 
about  100  millions  sterling.  The  industries  are 
various,  and  they  include  the  companies  engaged  in 
the  business  of  gas  supply.  The  manufacture  of 
cement  is  in- some  ways  the  largest  industry  on  the 
Thames  and  the  Medway,  one  of  the  two  companies 
with  which  I  am  connected  (which  itself  is  an 
amalgamation  o-f  26  firms  and  companies),  employs 
nearly  10,000  hands." 

Those  figures  have  been  reduced  in  more  recent  years 
by  great  labour-saving  appliances. 

"  The  frontage  of  our  premises  on  the  river 
is  about  8-9  miles.  Several  townships  are  de- 
pendent on  the  conduct  and  prosperity  of  the 
industry,  and  coal  is  an  important  integral  factor  in 
our  cost.  I  apprehend,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
other  large  manufacturing  consumers  will  also 
apprehend,  that  State  control  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  and  increase  the  cost  of  coal. 
Tli  at  apprehension  on  the  part  of  our  own  company 
and  other  manufacturing  consumers  may  cause  them 
to  take  the  precaution  of  contracting  ahead  on  an 
unusual  scale.  The  gas  companies  will  probably  do 
the  same,  because  coal  is  practically  their  only  raw 
material,  and  the  position  of  shipping  companies  in 
this  connection  is  obvious.  With  this  competition  for 
supply  under  the  fear  of  limitation  of  output,  the 
effect  on  the  price  becomes  obvious. 

Owing  to  shortness  of  time  it  has  been  impossible 
f*>  collect  full  information  from  all  their  members, 
but  witness  will  hand  in  a  statement  showing  what 
particulars  have  been  collected" 

There,  I  may  say,  we  have  got  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  from  our  members,  but  I  find, 
roughly,  that  the  consumption  of  the  waterside  manu- 
facturers amounts  to  about  five  million  tons  per 
annum;  of  that,  the  gas  companies  use  about  three 
million  tons,  the  cement  companies  about  1£  million 
tons,  and  the  others,  I  suppose,  round  about  the 
difference.  I  could  give  you  the  various  returns. 

25.404.  I    think    that    is    sufficient.        It    puts    the 
position  very  clearly : 

"  Witness  also  proffers  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  date 
31st  May,  1919,  as  following:  — 

"  The  policy  of  the  Council  of  the  London  Chamber 

of  Commerce  and  of  the  Chamber  generally  has  always 

'  been  against  nationalisation  of  trading  and  industrial 


undertakings   and   as   regards     the    coal     mines1    the 
delegates  of  the  London  Chamber  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com-  j 
merce     on     the    15th    and     16th   April,    1919,    under  j 
authority  given  by  the  Council  supported  the  following 
resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  Association :  — 

This  Association  is  of  opinion  that  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  coal  industry  is  not  the  best  remedy 
for    the    alleged    present    wasteful     methods     of  ] 
working  or  distributing   but   that   efforts   should] 
be  directed  to  economics  and  better  management] 
without   introducing   the   new   elements  of   wnstel 
that  are  certain  to  arise  under  nationalisation. 
Note. — The   Association     of     British     Chambc 
Commerce  includes  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
the  British  Isles.     The  Association  arranges  me* 
at  which  delegates    from    all    Chambers    are    p; 
quarterly. 

Witness  can   only   speak   personally   of   the   cement 
trade." 

Then  I  proceed  to  give  the  details  witli  regard   1" 
the  cement  trade,   and   I  set  out  the  facts  ther 
that  you  may  see  that  I  am  qualified  to  speak. 

"  The  capital  of  the  cement  companies  witli  which  1 
am  connected  is  as  follows:  — 

A.  P.  C.  M.,   Ltd.,   Issued  Capital  £8,a51,88S 

B.  P.  C.  M.  and  Allied  Works     ...     4,758,837 


£13,110,722 


It  is  estimated  that  the  total  capital  invested  in  t!i.> 
cement    trade   in    the    United    Kingdom      is      : 
£15,000,000,   so  that  the   witness   is  thoroughly   con: 
petent  to  speak  for  thp  trade  as  a  whole. 

The  total  annual   capacity   of    the    various     v 
throughout  the  country  is  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  This  was  taken  from  a  return  which  was  taken 
for  the  Government  at  the  time  they  were  conti 
the  trade.     We  were  controlled  by  the  Army  Council. 
I  should  like  to  say,  with  reference  to  those  fi: 
that  that  first  figure,  1,200,000  tons  for  the  A.P.C.M., 
Ltd.  Works,  was  a  figure  prepared  by  myself.     .! 
a    conservative    view,    thinking    the    Governme." 
quired  to  know  what,   if  they  supplied  the  ma  I 
and   labour,    we   could    produce    at   the    time;    i 
quently,    I    put  the   figures   quite   on    a   conservative 
basis.     I  know  that  the  other  figures  have  not 
prepared   quite   in   the   same   way;   so   that   thi.- 
Government  return,   3,630,000  tons;   and   I  go 
say  that  it  was  distrihni  crl  as  follows: 

Ton 
"  Thames  and  Medway  Area     ...     2,000,000 

South  Wales       .500.000 

North-East  Coast         280,000 

Midlands  350,000 

Eastern  Counties          ...         ...        100.000 

Scotland  100,000 

Ireland  and    Miscellaneous    ...         300,000 


Total     3,630,000  " 


That    is    the    estimated    capacity.        I    think 
rather  over-estimated.     I  think  if  you  sain 
tons,  it  might  be  nearer  the  mark.'    Then  I  pi 
actual  tons  produced,     (b)  I  have  there  set  out   lli.- 
figures,  that  you   may  see  that  the  deduction   ; 
make  from  them  is  reasonable:    "  It  will  be  seen 
these  figures  that  in   normal  times  the  actual    i 
facture,    on    an    average,    represents   90   per   cv: 
the  total   capacity   ef   the   works."     If  you   tal- 
A.P.C.M.  figures  in  the  pre-war  time,  it  raners 
1,100,000  tons   to   a   little   over,   out   of  the  cap 
given   here   on   this   return   of   1,200.000;    so   t! 
per  cent,  is  well  within  the  figure.     And  if  you 
the    pre-war    figures     for     the     two     companie 
A.P.C.M.    and   the   B.P.C.M.    and    allied 
get  1,300,000  and  1,200,000  tons  out  of  1,500.00(1 
so  that,   taking  the  two  companies,   !)0  per  <    ;i 
fair   figure. 

25,405.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go  into  the  ci 
of  these   figures.      We   can    quite   see    ili-m    in 
proof.     I  will  read  on: 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  in  ; 
times  the  actual  manufacture-   r;i 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  works. 
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riii>  consumption  of  coal  per  ton  of  cement  inuiiii- 

i  vi  rages   10  cwU.,   consn|iicntry  the  ••cini'ii; 

trailr   in    normal   years   use   1  ,(i:t.'),l)(M)   tons  of   fuel    pel 

annum." 

That  is  over  1J  million  tons  of  fuel.  Then  you 
set/  out  the  average  price  of  coal  free  alongside  works  : 
for  ill-'  year  1906,  lls.  7d. ;  1908,  14s.  hi.;  l!)H,, 
••,!.:  I  ill.',  P-\M.  !i,!.;  1914,  15s.  2d.  Is  that  tho 
average  for  tho  whole  year? — It  is  tho  average  tor 
the  whole  year. 

25,400.  Then  it  has  gone  up  enormously  since  tlio 
«ai  :  L915,  21s.  5d. ;  1916,  26s.;  1917,  24s.  8d. ;  1918, 
28s.  9d.  ;  and  to  April,  1919,  33s.  9d.  Now  will 
you  read  on? — 

••  The  average  price  for  the  seven  years  ending  I:.i2 

i.s.   Sd.,  or  for  the  nine  pre-war  years  13s.   4d. 

11  and  showed  but  comparatively  small  variations 

not    amounting  to  more  than  2s.   per  ton  of  cement 

1'roiu  tlu>  highest  to  tho  lowest,  whereas  the  present 

->i'  :i.'ts.  !M.  means  an  additional  cost  of  20s.  5d. 

per  ton  of  coal,  or  10s.  2Jd.  per  ton  of  cement  ovor 

average  cost    of   the    nine    pre-war    years.     The 

ly  enhanced  prices  we  arc  now  paying  for  coal 

are  lor  qualities  very  greatly   inferior  to  those  pur- 

il     by     us     in     pre-war     times.     The     average 

calories  of  tho  coal  we  used  in  our  kilns  were  then 

oved  7,000,  whereas  now  we  have  been  compelled 

by  tlie  coal  Controller  to  take  large  quantities  of  coal 

varying  from  4,800  to  5,800  calories. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  material  to  the 
manufacturer  what  price  he  pays  for  his  coal  provided 
all  liis  competitors  are  in  the  same  position  as  he  and 
can  pas-;  it  on  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.  This, 
•.vr,  is  not  the  position  of  the  cement  trade  in  the 
London  area  that  is,  the  Thames  and  Medway  works. 
This  is  tho  original  cradle  of  the  industry  and  about 
five-eighths  of  the  total  manufactured  is  produced 
here.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  freight  these 
works  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with 
works  nearer  the  point  of  consumption,  and1  any 
further  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  cannot  be  passed 
on  to  the  full  extent.  Moreover,  the  export  trade  is 
almost  entirely  done  from  the  London  area.  The 
lUvin's  of  this  trade  taken  from  the  Customs  returns 
are.  as  follows: — " 

Then  I  set  those  figures  out: 

(c)  "  Prior  to  the  war  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exports  varied  from  about  600,000  tons  to  750,000 
tons  per  annum,  or  about  one- third  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  London  Area. 

The  export  trade  has  always  been  carried  on  in 
very  keen  competition  with  foreign  makers,  and  the 
export  price  was  seldom  as  good  as  that  for  the 
home  trade.  The  export  of  cement  was  prohibited 
altogether  last  year  by  the  War  Office  when  they 
placed  the  cement  trade  under  control,  and  we  are 
consequently  very  much  handicapped  in  regaining 
markets  in 'which  we  were  formerly  supreme;  for 
though  it  is  true  that  for  some  time  to  come  we  may 
be  relieved  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Belgian 
manufacturers,  these  must  eventually  resume  their 
trade,  and  any  action  now  taken  by  our  Government 
which  may  result  in  increased  cost  of  coal  will  very 
.seriously  interfere  with  the  export  trade  in  cement. 
1'iinvian.  American  and  Japanese  cements  are. 
no\v  competing  very  strenuously  with  us  for  our  !d 
ami  chief  markets — India  and  the  East,  Argentine, 
Brazil  and  South  America  generally.  An  increased 
cost  of  over  10s.  per  ton  of  cement  for  fuel  alone  is 
a  very  -serious  item,  and  seeing  that  the  Government 
themselves  express  the  view  that  national  control  is 
not  likely  to  produce  the  best  results — 

"  It  was  perfectly  true  that  if  he  were  asked 
whether  he  was  in  favour  of  private  enterprise 
or  industry  carried  on  under  national  control, 
he  should  answer  that  his  belief  was  that  in 
normal  circumstances  and  in  the  case  of  most  in- 
dustries they  would  ahvays  get  better  results 
'I  private  enterprise  than  out  of  national." — 
Sir  R.  Home  (Minister  of  Labour);  House  of 
Commons,  May  29th,  1918— 

foar   there,  will   ensue  higher   prices   for 
coal. 
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Th.«  great  increase  in  wage*  now  paid  ban  incr»M«d 
i  In-  eost  of  production  by  0§.  per  ton,  10  that  for  oo*l 

.mil  wagon  alone  we  n--l  u  combined  iiicreaaod  <x»t 
"I  It'*,,  p.  i  i  ,11.  I!  to  Mn  .  increase  a  further  increase 
in  tho  cost  <it  coal  i.s  to  bo  added,  in  my  opinion 
i.s  very  little  pro.-.pc<-t,  of  our  regaining  tho 
csport  tr.nle  in  cement.  Should  I  prove  to  bo 
e,  ii  reel,  one-third  of  tho  factories  on  thn  Thames  and 
will  have  to  close  down. 


Tho  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  trade 
is  estimated  at  about  12,000,  over  7,000  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  Thamea  and  Medway  Area,  2,500 
ol  whom  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  if  the  export 
trade  were  lost. 

Another    very   important  feature  from  a    national 

point  of  view  is  that  cement  is  one  of  the  chief  heavy 

01*1   exported    from   the   Port   of    London,   and    is 

,ly  relied  on  by  tho  shipowners  for  the  necessary 

a  of  their  ships,  and  it  would  be  a  very  serious 

matter  for  them  if  this  traffic  were  lost. 

In  pre-war  years  the  chief  coals  used  by  tho  cement 
trade,  apart  from  that  used  for  power  purposes,  were 
the  Durham  slack  coals  of  high  quality  Our  experi- 
ence of  tho  action  of  the  Coal  Controller  has  shown 
us  the  very  great  danger  of  the  most  important 
requirements  of  manufacturers  being  entirely  over- 
ruled by  officials  who  merely  consider  the  general 
convenience  of  their  Department  and  can  be  very 
little  influenced  by  the  views  of  manufacturers  aa  to 
the  necessities  of  their  own  business.  Other  slack 
coals  we  have  found  cannot  be  used  with  the  same 
advantage  and  production  has  been  very  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  forcing  upon  us  of  coal  quite 
unsuitable  for  our  burning  processes. 

When  some  years  ago  an  export  duty  was  levied 
on  coal,  wo  found  that  the  falling  off  in  export  of 
coal  resulting  from  such  duty  lessened  the  supply  of 
high  quality  slacks,  and  we  suffered  accordingly. 
AVe  notice  that  very  grave  fears  have  been  expressed 
by  a  number  of  witnesses  before  the  Commission  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  export  trade  of  nationalisation. 
and  we  strongly  urge  the  Commission  to  hesitate 
before  committing  the  country  to  so  risky  an  experi- 
ment. If  trade  is  once  lost  our  experience  is  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  regain  it  on  a  remunerative 
basis.  The  20  years'  experience  of  my  company 
shows  most  clearly  that  to  carry  on  an  essential 
industry  on  too  narrow  a  margin  of  profit  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  undertakings  that  a  body  of  men 
can  be  committed  to,  being  neither  good  for  their 
shareholders  nor  their  employees,  and  so  not  helpful 
to  the  community." 

Chairman:   I  am  very   much  obliged  to  you. 

25.407.  Mr.  R.  II.  Tawney  :  I  see  from  one  of  those 
resolutions  which   was   passed   that  you   criticise  the 
Commission    on   the   ground    that    too  few    witnesses 
have   been   called    representing   consumers.       Do  you 
know  how  many  witnesses  have  been  called  represent- 
ing consumers?  —  No,  1  do  not.     You  must  remember 
that  that  was  last  Monday  week. 

25.408.  If    you    say    too    few    witnesses    have   been 
called  it  is  relevant  to  know     how  many  have  beer. 
called?  —  I  believe  at  the  time  we  passed  the  resolu- 
tion  none  had   been  called. 

25.409.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  yon 
have  been  misinformed?  —  Quite  so.     I  am  not  respor- 
sible   for   that  statement. 

25.410.  Then    part    of    the    resolution   falls   to   the 
ground  and  with  it  the  inference  based  upon  it.     You 
say  further  that  any  form  of  State  control  would  in- 
crease  the   price   of.  coal.     Do  you  suggest  that  the 
action  of  the  Coal  Controller  has  increased  the  price 
of  coal?  —  Very  materially  to  us. 

25.411.  Are  yon   not  aware  that  the  general  body 
of   evidence  which   we   have   received   has  been   chat, 
whatever  the  defects  of  the  Coal  Controller,   he  hns 
prevented  the  price  of  coal  rising  as  high  as  it  would 
otherwise   have   risen?  —  I   know   that  that   has   b»wn 
stated  here,  but  I  can  give  you  a  case,  if  you  wish 
it,  in  which  the  Coal  Controller  acted  in  a  way  that 
tho  coalownors   themselves  would   never   have   acted. 

'12.  I  should  think  that  is  very  likely?—  M.-.y  T 
give  you  the  case? 

4  A  2 
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25.413.  Yes,  please  do? — Because  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  war  some    months    ago    they    com- 
mandeered the  better  class  small  coal  which  we  had 
contracted  for  in  order  that  the  public  utility  com- 
panies,  the  gas  and   electric  light  companies   might 
have  it.     The  Coal  Controller  told  us  that  we  were 
to  have  heaps  of  slack  that  had  been  lying  for  years 
at  the  pits,  coal  that  had  been  wrought  long  before 
the  present  high  rate  of  wages  had  come  into  force, 
and   which  obviously  had  only  cost  the  colliery  com- 
panies a  comparatively  small  sum.     He  insisted  that 
we  should  pay  the  full  price — I  think  it  was  37s.  6d. — 
for  that  slack  that  had  been  growing  cabbages  and 
weeds  and  what  not  for  years — that  we  should  take 
that  and  try  and  make  cement  with  it. 

25.414.  You  do  not  dispute  the  general  statement 
that  the  Coal  Controller  has  kept  down  the  price  of 
coal? — I    agree;    these  have    been     abnormal     times 
altogether. 

25.415.  As  to  these  resolutions,  had  you  any  evidence 
before  you  as  to  the  effects  of  nationalisation  ?     What 
kind  of  evidence  were  the  resolutions  based  upon? — 
They  are    based    upon    the   opinion    which    we    have 
formed    upon    a    matter     of     very     great    national 
importance. 

25.416.  Quite  so.     I  only  want  to  know  if  you  can 
help  us.     You  have  expressed  an  opinion,  and  clearly 
the  worth  of  the  opinion  must  depend  partly  on  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  based.     Have  you  any  evidence 
on   the  subject,   or   had   the  body   which    passed  the 
resolutions  any   evidence   before   it? — Probably   every 
business  man  in  this  country  is  endeavouring  to  form 
a   just  opinion   upon   the   facts  that  have  come  oat 
in  connection  with  this  enquiry. 

25.417.  That  is  to  say,  the  evidence  you  have  had 
was  the  report  of  this  enquiry  in  the  Press? — Yes. 

25.418.  Is  that  the  only  evidence  you  had;" — Beyond 
the  telephones   and    the  telegraphs,     what     evidence 
have  we  in  this  country  as  to  what   nationalisation 
can  do? 

25.419.  Quite    so.     I    want    to    suggest    that    this 
resolution    was    not    exactly    a    scientific    conclusion 
based   upon   an   exhaustive  study     of     the    evidence. 
What  do  you   rely   upon  in   ordinary   times   to  keep 
the  price  of  coal  down  if  State  Control  is  removed  ?— 
I    think  the   figures  that   I  have    put    in   show    that 
practically   the    natural   play    of    circumstances   kept 
coal,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  at  a  pretty  steady 
price.     From     1906     to    1912    you     scarcely     got     a 
fluctuation  amounting  to  2s.,  and  it  is  not  till  1913, 
when  we  had  the  coal  strike,  or,  at  any  rate,  we  had 
a  very  disturbing  period  with  port  strikes,   and  one 
thing  and  another,  which  to  a  certain  extent  increased 
our  cost  then. 

25.420.  Do  I  understand  that  in  ordinary  times  you 
rely  on  free  competition  to  keep  the  price  down? — 
Quite  so. 

25.421.  You,   I   think,   are   a  member    of     a    com- 
bination, are  you  not? — My  company  has  acquired  a 
good  many  concerns. 

25.422.  I   only  use   the  description   which    is   given 
of_  it  in  the  report  of  the  recent  Government  Com- 
mittee,  which  speaks   of   combinations  of   companies 
carrying  on  trade  in  tobacco,   wall-papers,   salt,  and 
cement   as   being   powerful  combinations     -.vhich     are 
effective   to   control  output   and    prices.        A.m    I    to 
understand  that,  while  you  practice  combination,  you 
desire  that  coal  should  be  supplied  on  the  terms  of 
free  competition?—!  do  not  object  to  any  amalgama- 
tion  of  collieries  if   it  will   tend  to   mean   efficiently 
supplying   the   public.     I    do    not    think    that     the 
national   control   of   them    is   going    to    effect     that 
object. 

•  ?^4??'  y°,"  have  advised  ™  that  free  competition 
is  the  ideal,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that  example  is  more 
eitective  than  precept,  and  as  your  concern 'is  officially 
described  to  be  a  powerful  combination  in  a  position 
ffectively  to  control  prices,  is  it  quite  reasonable  for 
you  to  rely  on  free  competition  to  supply  you  with 
cheap  coal  .'-You  have  given  me  a  very  long  question 

hV^6?  7  f° to;  I  sa-y  that  I  do  not  w*  ™a 

the  official  statement  of  our  position.     Our  experience 

s  been  that  unless  you  can  control  the  whole  trade 

«m  cannot  control  prices,  and  there  is   a  sufficient 


amount  of  trade  that  is  not  controlled  by  us  to  give 
you  very  effective  competition. 

25.424.  What  proportion  of  the  trade  do  you  con- 
trol ? — According   to   this   Government   return,    appa- 
rently we  control  2,700,000  tons  out  of  3,600,000  tons; 
or,  as  I  think  it  should  be,  about  3,500,000  tons. 

25.425.  Roughly,   two-thirds? — Yes. 

25.426.  Can  you  tell  us  the  kind  of  reason  which  led 
to  that  consolidation  or  combination  ? — There  was  the 
excessive   competition    in    times    of    depression    that 
rendered  the  trade  unremunerative. 

25.427.  Did  you  find  that  it  made  it  more  remunera- 
tive— do  you  find  combination  of  advantage  in   any 
way? — The  experience  of  my  company  has  not  been 
very  encouraging. 

25.428.  Do  you  wish  to  return  to  free  competition? 
— I  think  personally  I  should  have  been  better  off  if 
I  had  not  sold  my  concern  to  the  company. 

25.429.  Still  combination  goes  on;  there  is  nothing 
to   prevent   it  breaking   up? — If  we   have   iibsolutely 
parted  with  it,  lock,  stock  and  barrel? 

25.430.  But  combination  still  continues,  does  it  not? 
— The  company  is  a  solvent  concern,  and  therefore  it 
has  no  reason  to  distribute  its  assets. 

25.431.  Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that  combina- 
tion  of   that   kind   makes   possible   certain   technical 
economies  ? — Yes. 

25.432.  Has   it   not  occurred   to   you   that   if   that 
partial  unification   which  has  been  achieved  in  your 
industry    has    these   technical    advantages,    a   similar 
unification   in   the  coal   trade  would   have  somewhat 
similar   advantages? — Possibly. 

25.433.  If  we  follow  the  precedent  of  this  combina- 
tion, are  we  to  conclude  that  on  the  whole  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  greater  unification  in  the 
coal  trade? — As  long  as  you  have  those  in  the  conduct 
of  the  industry  directly  interested  in  its  success,   I 
think  you  will  secure  the  best  results. 

25.434.  At  the  same  time,   if  you  get  unification, 
you  obviously  get  what  is  described  as  increased  power 
over  prices;  I  do  not  say  absolute  power  to  fix  prices? 
— It  depends.     You  cannot  get  over  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.     If  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  there 
is  supply,  you  have  a  very  powerful  lead.     If  there  is 
n  greater  supply  than  there  is  a  demand,  the  man  who 
is  hawking  a  small  quantity  really  fixes  the  price. 

25.435.  I  suggest   that   combination   is  one   of   the 
ways  of  regulating  the  law  of  supply  and  demand?— 
It  may  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does  not  effectively. 

25.436.  Suppose  you  desired  to  realise  these  techni- 
cal economies  in  the  coal  trade,  how  is  the  consumer 
to  be  protected?     He  is  not  protected  by  free  com- 
petition any  longer.     Does  it  not  point  to  some  kind 
of  State  control? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

25.437.  Are  you  prepared  to  see  a  combination   in 
the  coal  trade  without  creating  any  apparatus  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer? — I  think  that  if  the  amalgamation 
in  the  coal  trade  is  such  that  they  have  a  persnn;i! 
interest   in   the  prosperity  of  the  country  that   they 
would  not  inordinately  increase  the  prices. 

25.438.  Is   it   the   ordinary   experience   that   mono- 
polies put  the  interest  of  the  consumer  first?— Many 
monopolies  have   succeeded   in   greatly   reducing    tli'c 
price  to  the  consumer. 

25.439.  The  question   is  whether  they  have  at  the 
same  time  reduced  it  as  much  as  the  economies  that 

they  have  realised  enabled  them  to  do? They  have 

probably  given  a  cheaper  supply  to  the  public   than 
if  it  had  been  a  Government  department. 

25.440.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  is  the  kind 
of  moral  that  we  are  to  draw  from  the  business  with 
which  you  are  associated.     I  suggest  to  you  that  in 
your  business  you  have  found  combination  profitable. 
I    suggest    to    you   that    that   shows    that    a    sii' 
unification  might  be  desirable  in  the  coal  trade,  and 
that,    if   that   is   so,    it   is  necessary   to  create 'some 
machinery   to   protect   the  consumer   against   p.- 
extortionate  prices?— I  think  that  the  'consumer'^!'!! 
take  care  of  himself   if  he   is  dealing   with   private 
concerns. 

25.441.  Do  you  think  the  small  householder  in 

East   End   of    London   would   be   protected? No-    I 

agree  with  that. 

25.442.  After  all,   you   represent  a  pretty  powerful 
class  of  consumers;  hut  what  about  the  six  million  con- 
sumers  of   household   coal   in   London?-  My   wav   of 
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dealing  with  that  would  be,  I  would  allow  the  Cor- 
porations  to  supply  coal. 

I  ln-ii    uh.it  you  suggest  is  that,  so  far  as 

household    consumer     is    concerned,     a     public; 

authority   should   intervene  to  buy  ooal  in  bulk  and 

ilmti'  it   as  cheaply  as  possible? Yes. 

LV..-I44.  .Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   I  notice  that  you  gave 
your  price  in  1919  as  33s.  9d.  ?— Yes. 
-.">,446.  In  tho  month  of  April? — Yes. 

25.446.  Where    did    your    coal    come    from    before 
tho  war?— For  our  Thames  and  Medway  supplies  it 
came   chiefly    from    Durham;    we   had   a    little   from 
Yorkshire. 

26.447.  Do  you   know   what  the  charges  were  on 

that  coal  delivered  at  your  works,  take  it  in  1906? 

The  freight,  I  think,  used  to  be  round  about  2s    3d 
to  2s.  lOd. 

25.448.  Whore  have  you  boon  getting  your  coal  in 
— It   is  all  rail-borne   coal  practically   now;  we 

.have  to  take  whatever  is  sent  to  us.     I  really  do  not 
know  where  it  does  come  from. 

25.449.  Do  you  know  tho  charges  on  that  coal?— 

No. 

25.450.  I  suppose  the  charges  would  be  considerably 
more  than  on  the  coal  you  received  in  1906?— Yes. 

I.  Tho  coal  that  you  are  receiving  in  1919  is 
sent  you  by  the  instructions  of  the  Coal  Controller? 
—Yes. 

25,452.  And  is  not  so  suitable?— No;  we  have  had 
to  take  a  very  low  quality  of  duffs,  which  in  some 
cases  are  almost  impossible  to  burn  in  our  kilns.  We 
have  had  as  much  as  28  per  cent,  of  ash  and  14  per 

(The  Witness 
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v'^oWS    *  ID  th?,ooaU  t**1  hft™  >»•«>  ««nt  to  lu. 

4>,453.  So  you  will  be  very  anxious  to  get  bock  to 
pre-war  days  aa  far  M  the  quality  of  your  coal  it 
concerned?— If  that  is  poniblo. 

26,464.  How  do  you  expect  to  got  back  your  export 
traded     I   notice  that  in  1918  it  WM  v«-ry  mud,   ,, 
OOOtdF      It    M:I*    iilK.iit    tin*    tun,      ].,    i     ....,,     i|,,.       ,. 
War  Office  decided  to  stop  the  export  of  cement. 

26,466.  I  see  in  1917  your  figure*  were  about  half 
what  they  were?— During  the  war  they  were  getting 
less  and  less.  They  could  not  allow  us  to  use  chips 
for  the  export  of  cement. 

26.456.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  get  your  export 
trade  restored  as  long  as  the  present  level  of  prices 
remains?— No. 

25.457.  You   cannot  control  your  export  price  for 
cement? — We  have  to  compete  with  America,  Japan 
and   Scandinavia.        Scandinavia  is   probably   in   the 
same  position  as  we  are.     As  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, we  believe  their  coal  supplies  are  well  under 
£1    as  against   our   33s.,   so  that   they  have   a  very 
decided  advantage,  and  that  probably  helps  them  in 
freight  as  well. 

25.458.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  Govern- 
ment control  in  coal;  do  you  ithink  you  could  draw 
any    conclusions   as    to    what    would    happen    under 
nationalisation    from  your   experience? — I   think   the 
circumstances  were  so  abnormal  that  it  would  not  be 
quite  fair  to  make  any  deduction  from  that,  but  we 
have   had   experience  of   Government  control  of   the 
cement  trade,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to 
carry  on  an  industry  long  under  such  restrictions. 

withdrew.) 


25,459.  Chairman:  Mr.  Frederick  Mills  is  the 
>l:n>ctor  of  one  of  those  composite  companies  pro- 
ducing both  coal  and  steel  and  iron,  a  very  large 
company,  and  his  precis  is  as  follows:  — 

"  Frederick  Mills  proves  that  he  is  Managing 
Director  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Iron,  and 
Coal  Company,  Ltd.;  of  John  Lancaster  and 
Company,  Ltd.;  of  Powell's  Tillery  Steam 
Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a  Director  of 
tho  Newport-Abercarn  Black  Vein  Steam  Coal 
Company,  Limited;  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers;  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  a 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
and  has  been  at  Ebbw  Vale  over  20  years,  the  first 
11  as  General  Manager,  and  the  last  9  as  Managing 
Director  of  the  Company. 

That  the  Ebbw  Vale's  Company's  opeiations  com- 
menced about  1780,  consisted  of  the  manufacture  of 
(ML;  iron  and  bar  iron  from  native  iron  ore  and  coal; 
that  the  operation  has  been  practically  continuous 
ever  since ;  that  they  now  give  employment  to  approxi- 
mately 13,808  men,  and  with  the  subsidiary  companies, 
of  20,108  men,  and  that  the  total  wages  paid  by  the 
three  associated  companies  during  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1919,  were  £3,739,829. 

That  the  area  of  the  whole  mineral  estate  amounts 
to  14,335  acres,  of  which  3,316  is  freehold  and  11,019 
leasehold.  That  the  surface  area  of  the  company's 
and  of  its  two  subsidiary  companies  estates  amounts 
to  5,610  acres,  3,378  acres  of  which  are  freehold  and 
L'.L'.'i:.'  are  leasehold. 

That  the  total  coal  output  in  1914  -vas,  for  the 
Ebbw  Vale  Company,  1, '976,035  tons,  and  in  1919 
was:  — 

Tons 

Ebbw  Vale  Company 1,691,993 

John  Lancaster  and  Company        481,322 
Powell's  Tillery   Company     ...        716,812 
That  the  output  of  coke  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,    1919,    was   313,393    tons,    and    of    pig    iron 
237,272  tons;   and  that  new  pit  sinkings,   coke  oven 
and  blast  furnace  construction  has  been,   and  is,  in 
process  for  some  years  past,   and  when   the  present 
schemes  are  completed  it  is  estimated  they  will  pro- 
vide a 

Tons. 

Coal  output  of  ...         4,700,000 

Coke  output  of 575,000 

Pig  Iron  output  of      450.000 

26463 


Mr.   FREDERICK  MILLS,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


That  the  Company  owns  and  works  2,000  acres  of 
freehold  ironstone  in  Northamptonshire,  about  to  be 
used  at  Ebbw  Vale. 

That  the  present  capital  of  the  company  is 
£4,150,000  divided  into  £1,200,000  Debentures; 
£1,200,000  Preference,  and  £1,750,000  Ordinary 
shares.  That  £2,582,095  has  been  spent  on  develop- 
ment in  the  last  five  years  (in  addition  to  large  sums 
previously)  and  that  an  amount  exceeding  £1,500,000 
remains  to  be  spent  on  the  schemes  now  in  hand. 

Proves  that  the  whole  return  on  the  capital  of  the 
Ebbw  Vale  Company  averaged  3J  per  cent,  over  50 
years,  that  for  20  of  those  years  only  an  average  of 
£  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  that  stagnation  and  low 
wages  resulted. 

That  the  subsidiary  industries  at  Ebbw  Vale  em- 
brace galvanized  steel  sheets,  weldless  «teel  tubes, 
weldless  steel  couplings,  coke  oven  and  blast  furnace 
bye-products,  iron  and  steel  castings,  and  engineer- 
ing works.  That  part  of  the  development  consists  of 
a  large  central  electric  generating  station  run  on 
waste  gases  from  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens;  that 
the  steel  mills,  several  collieries,  and  other  works  are 
independent  of  steam  boilers  for  power  purposes. 
That  a  ring  main  extending  over  15  miles  by  5  is  in 
course  of  completion  for  'the  ultimate  purpose  of 
providing  electric  power  for  all  collieries  and  works  in 
the  area. 


That  the  Ebbw  Vale 
requirements  of  coal  at 
as  under :  — 


Company's  present  and  future 
their  works  and  collieries  are 


Collieries , 

Coke  Ovens 

Iron  and  Steel  Works  . 

Sheet   Mills 

Tube    Works 

Electrical       Generating 

Station 

Locomotives  

House   Coal  

Sundry  Departments 


Present 
requirements 
per  week. 
Tons. 

1,460  .. 

13,300  .. 

2,800  .. 

230  .. 

65  .. 

1,200 
270     .. 

1,000     .. 
230 


Future 
requirement* 
per  week. 
Tons. 
1,460 
20,000 
2,800 
230 
55 

1,200 
270 

1,000 
230 


20,545     ...          27,245 


Per    annum 1,027,250     ...     1,362,250 
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These  figures  are  based  upon  normal  conditions  and 
fifty  working  weeks  per  annum,  and  are  in  terms  of 
Dry  Coal. 

That  the  collieries  and  works  are  inextricably  inter- 
laced both  in  site,  in  traffic,  in  power,  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  and  output. 

That  he  is  opposed  absolutely  to  nationalisation  as 
he  understands  the  term,  or  to  any  scheme  of  dual 
control  that  will  remove  the  last  word  from  himself 
as  Managing  Director. 

He  puts  in  records  of  the  proceedings  of  a  conference 
held  on  December  23rd,  1918,  and  of  subsequent 
meetings,  and  that  he  has  (on  behalf  of  the  Board) 
invited  a  prominent  Trades  Union  leader  to  join  the 
Board  as  an  ordinary  Director,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  thereof. 

That  he  believes  that  "  Labour  Unrest,"  existing 
before  the  war,  and  now  intensified,  ;s  due  to  ex- 
cusable and  preventible  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
workpeople,  and  to  their  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
part  played  in  industry  of  a  dividend  upon  capital. " 

I  will  now  circulate  these  addenda  that  I  have  to 
Mr.  Mills's  proof.  The  first  memorandum  is  a 
memorandum  prepared  in  connection  with  an  in- 
vitation of  a  Labour  representative  to  join  the  Board 
of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company,  which  is  dated  the  18th 
of  February,  1918.  I  want  you  to  explain  that.  You 
set  out  there  the  reasons  why  you  extended  that 
invitation  to  him? — They  are  all  set  out  in  ithe 
document. 

25.460.  The  document  contains  the  reasons? — Yes. 

25.461.  I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission 
to  look  at  that.     It  begins : 

"  Labour  unrest  was  greatly  in  evidence  before 
the  war,  and  is  deep  seated. 

The  present  turmoil  is  mostly  due  to  mismanage- 
ment, unavoidable  perhaps,  but  still  mismanagement. 
There  are  at  least  four  departments  of  the  State 
endeavouring,  largely  in  conflict  with  each  other,  to 
deal  with  this  one  problem. 

Labour's  chief  complaint  is,  shortly,  that  it  does 
not  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  products  of  our  in- 
dustrial system,  and  for  want  of  a  better  reason 
blames  Capital." 

I  want  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Commission  quite  shortly,  because  they 
will  read  this  later  on,  the  gist  of  your  argument 
there? — Perhaps  I  might  read  it.  It  is  quite  short. 

25.462.  Very  well.    I  have  read  as  far  as  paragraph 
3? — "  There  is  much  loose   talk   about  Capital  as   a 
system,   not  only   in   the  Labour   world,    but  also   in 
other    circles    not    directly    brought   into   touch    with 
the  relationship  between   Capital  and  Labour. 

Capital  is  credit — the  promise  to  pay;  it  cannot 
long  remain  stagnant;  therefore,  if  Capital  is  pro- 
ductive, there  follows  progress ;  if  not,  then  disaster. 

Capital  is  not  necessary  in  any  country;  there  are 
countries  where  there  is  little  or  no  capital,  but  in 
them  there  are  no  comforts  and  no  social  develop- 
ment. 

If  therefore  these  be  desired,  the  capitalistic 
system  alone  can  produce  them.  History,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  records  no  instance  of  progress 
without  it,  and  where,  as  has  frequently  happened, 
capital  has  been  destroyed,  it  has  had  to  be  re- 
organised. 

Remedies  for  labour  unrest  have  been  suggested 
and,  in  some  cases,  tried,  in  order  to  obtain  for  labour 
a  direct  interest  in  the  capitalistic  system,  notably 
profit-sharing,  doomed  to  failure  because,  firstly,  the 
units  of  labour  are  not  like  shares— fixtures ;  and 
secondly,  it  is  not  possible  to  share  losses. 

I  suggest  the  only  real  remedy  is  for  labour  to 
become  capitalists  also,  and  take  a  share  in  manage- 
ment. 

It  is  easier  than  it  seems.  The  capital  of  industrial 
companies  is  usually  divided  into  debentures,  prefer- 
ence, and  ordinary  shares.  The  debentures  do  not 
carry  any  voting  power  at  general  meetings,  but 
the  preference  shares  usually  carry  a  modified  voting 
nowcr,  such  as  one  vote  for  every  five  shares  held 


The  voting  power  is,  as  a  rule,  held  by  the  holders 
of  the  ordinary  shares. 

In  the  case  of  a  company  with,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  £100,000  each  debentures,  preference  and 
ordinary  shares,  £60/70,000  holding  in  the  company 
gives  control  of  everything,  and  seeing  that  banks, 
as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  lend  50/75  per  cent,  of  the 
market  value  of  the  shares,  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  person,  or  an  entity,  to  control  such  a  company 
for  the  sum  of,  say,  £40,000. 

It  is  part  of  my  scheme,  however,  that  labour  should 
not,  to  begin  with,  seek  to  control  any  company,  but 
should  take  a  financial  interest  in  many,  where  the 
directors  are  prepared  to  invite  a  representative  of 
labour  to  sit  with  them  on  the  board  of  management. 

In  this  way,  I  think,  for  comparatively  a  small 
amount  of  money,  labour  can  obtain  a  direct  insight 
behind  the  scenes,  would  know  of  the  difficulties  and 
possibilities,  and,  in  short,  would  be  able  to  exercise, 
I  hope,  a  wise  supervision  of  affairs  which  at  present 
they  only  see  from  one  side  of  the  table. 

There  are  workmen  on  our  books  earning  £500  or 
£600  " — that  was  written  in  October  last — "  a  year 
who  have  little  or  nothing  to  shew  for  it.  Many  men 
in  other  walks  of  life  with  that  income  are  share- 
holders in  public  companies. 

The  ordinary  share  capital  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Com- 
pany is  £850,000;  the  wages  paid  last  financial  year 
amounted  to  £1,750,000,  and  the  interest  and  divi- 
dends paid  (5  per  cent,  debentures,  6  per  cent, 
preference,  and  15  per  cent,  ordinary)  amounted  to 
£173,000,  or,  roughly,  one  tenth,  which,  if  added  to 
the  wages  paid,  equals  2s.  in  the  pound. 

The  Ebbw  Vale  Company's  case  is  fairly  typical  of 
the  industries  where  labour  is  the  largest  item  in  the 
cost,  .and  where  the  amount  per  annum  is  about  the 
same  as  the  entire  capital — such  companies  are 
numerous,  and  their  output  is  usually  of  a  national 
and  essential  character.  I  suggest  this  type  for 
experiment  rather  than  any  of  the  following:  — 
Railway  t. 

Example. — Ordinary    Capital  ...     £37,000,000 

Wages  7,500,000 

Gets. 

Example. — Ordinary    Capital  ...     £16.000,000 

Wages  1^500,000 

Finance. 

Example. — Ordinary    Capital...       £2,000,000 
Wages;     represented     by    a     few 

clerks  and  the  charwoman. 

The  process  I  suggest  is  the  formation  of  an  invest- 
ment fund  by  the  trades  unions,  on  the  lines  of 
investment  trust  companies,  where  each  member 
contributes  his  savings  to  the  common  fund  and 
receives  his  dividends  (if  any)  in  proportion.  The 
trades  unions  would  nominate  "a  member,  or  members, 
on  the  board  of  management. 

To  make  a  start,  labour  must  reverse  its  policy. 
If  labour  employed  the  same  vigour  of  a  few  years 
ago  when  it  counselled  the  capture  of  councils  and 
other  governing  bodies,  it  would  soon  capture  the 
control  of  industry,  and  then  we  should  have  the 
whole  public  opinion  and  interest  in  this  country 
deprecating  waste,  thriftlessness,  insobriety  and 
slackness,  whilst  the  conditions  of  employment, 
housing  and  temperance  would  receive  greater 
attention  and  make  for  progress  and  efficiency. 

Efficiency  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  after 
the  war,  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  effi- 
ciency in  high  wages  and  shorter  hours,  rather  other- 
wise. We  cannot  boycott  the  products  of  our  present 
enemies  for  ever;  the  word  '  Peace  '  cannot  contain 
euch  an  element,  and  if  it  did  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  of  avoiding  it;  the  greater  their  necessities,  the 
greater  their  effort. 

Speaking  for  myself  I  am  willing  to  try  this  new 
plan — the  war  has  shown  that  labour  is  capable  of 
taking  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
On  shell  factory  and  other  boards  I  have  found  laboir 
to  be  capable  and  efficient,  and  I  do  not  fear  it 
would  be  equally  so  in  industry  against  world-wide 
competition." 
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Jumr   unrest,   and  I   think   it   is  one   well   worth 

ig.     At   all   events,    wo    li  le    so    far    as   to 

invite,    as    i. iv    yi.'.i-j'i   says,    a    very    prominent   trade 

union   leadi  r  to  '    me  on  to  our  board  as  an  ordinary 

director    with    all    the    rights    and    privili'^w    ill 

nod  J  >nsent.     I  ought  to  say, 

ips,  that  this  document  which  I  have  just  read 

drawn  up  in   February  of  last  year  and   accom- 

•d   my  letter  of  invitation  to  the  gentleman    in 

ion,  but  at  that  time  he  was  not  in  a  position 

vept  the  office.     The  invitation  has  since  been 

repeated,  and,  as  I  say,  we  now  await  his  consent. 

25.463.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  What  is  your  qualifica- 
tion   for  a    directorship    in  your    company?. — 3,000 
shares. 

25.464.  Of  £1  each?— Yes. 

25.465.  Chairman  :  Now  will  you  come  to  your  next 
'randuin  on   labour  unrt'st?- -Yes.     In  regard  to 

this  memorandum,  I  included  it,  hoping,  rather,  that 
it  might  have  been  circulated  beforehand.  It  is  a 
uf  an  article  1  wrote  last  October,  and  it  con- 
tains my  views,  but  they  are  very  largely  a  repetition 
of  the  document  I  have  just  read.  I  will  read  it,  if 
you  wish,  and  it  will  not  take  very  long  to  read  it. 

25.466.  Chairman:    Very  well,    will   you   read   it? 

"  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  very 
little  that  is  really  convincing  to  the  man  working  for 
weekly  wajjvs,  which  in  pre-war  days  were  often  pre- 
carious and  not  infrequently  inadequate;  there  was 
little  provision  for  enforced  idleness  arising  from  ill 
health,  and  for  natural  or  premature  old  age.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  large  numbers  of  men 
in  constant  employment  earning  wages  far  in 
s  of  the  incomes  of  many  of  the  lower  middle 
•u>,  having  the  initiative  of  saving  and  in- 
vesting, saved  and  invested,  whereas  the  working  men 
had  neither  been  taught  nor  encouraged  to  do  either. 
Many  of  them  could  have  worked  more  regularly  and 
earned  more  if  they  had  been  taught  the  value  of 
thrift. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  has  repeatedly  shown  by  the 
evidence  of  Government  Returns  how  comparatively 
.small  is  the  return  on  capital  and  how  many  times 
it  is  "  tarried  over  "  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and 
yet  hardly  anything  else  is  preached  by  labour  or- 
ganisers that  the  doctrine  that  capitalists  are  avari- 
cious and  that  labour  is  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  industry. 

During  the  war  this  doctrine  has  been  pushed  for 
nil  it  was  worth,  so  much  so,  that,  in  order  to  main- 
tain industrial  peace  at  home,  Government  has  been 
'ompelled    to   grant    increase    after    increase    to    tho 
'ial    industries   until   we   have   arrived 
.it   tin          ition  that  all  essential  commodities  are  now 
li.-icd,   that  is  to  say.   their  cost  is  greater  than 
I  lie  selling  price. 

Now  these  things  are  possible,  and  indeed  impeni- 
diiring  a  great  war,  but  they  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  the  fierce  post-war  conditions  that  will  cer- 
tainly arise.     The  problem  before  us  is  how  to  meet 

One  post-war  condition  is  certain;  labour  will  resist 
nnv  reduction  of  their  war-time  wages,  which  in  this 
ry  are  now  roundly  what  they  were  in  America 
before  the  war.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  need  to  reduce  wages  from  their  present 
standard,  always  provided  they  are  accompanied  by 
an  efficiency  corresponding  with  it.  Yes,  '  there's  the 
rub.' 
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They— God  rest  them  that  are  gone  and  nuatuin 
iliem  that  are  li-i't.  am  not  available.  The  require 
of  an  army  do  not  afford  a  training  suited  to 
industrial  life — (tho  writer  is  aware  that  expression 
is  contrary  to  that  held  by  many  people  before  the 
w  ar) ;  in  any  event,  millions  of  men  are  to  return  to 
civilian  life  conscious  that  they  stood  between  us  and 
the  deluge  for  '  a  bob  a  day,  and  they  will  want  a 
ttisto  of  the  good  things  their  friends  who  staved  at 
home  have  been  enjoying. 

Another  post-war  condition  is  equally  certain ; 
whether  this  country  obtains  an  indemnity  or  no,  th« 
war  has  got  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  can  only  In- 
done  by  an  enormous  increase  of  profitable  industry, 
far  and  away  beyond  pre-war  figures. 

It  can  be  done,  but  only  if  tho  working  classes  are 
convinced  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  earn  every  penny 
of  the  unreduced  war  level  wages  which  can  also  be 
paid  in  the  process.  Millions  of  men  firmly  believe 
'  that  by  their  sweat,  the  rich  become  richer,  and  the 
poor  become  poorer  ' ;  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  tell 
them  '  they  don't.' 

The  result  not  only  desired,  but  vitally  necosuary. 
can  only  be  obtained  if  capital  and  labour  work  in 
complete  harmony  for  a  common  purpose.  How  then 
is  this  atmosphere  to  be  obtained? 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  that  a  few  postulates 
be  stated  and,  what  is  more  important,  accepted :  — 

(1)  Mankind  without  capital  is  incapable  of  pro- 
curing  for  itself   more   than  bare  necessities 
to  maintain  life,   and  these  precariously. 

(2)  There  are  countries  to-day  possessing  bound- 
less  mineral   and  other   resources  which,   for 
want  of  capital,  support  a  sparse  population 
in   primitive   manner,  from   hand   to   mouth. 

(3)  It  is   not   necessary  for   mankind    to   live    -n 
other    than   primitive  manner,    but   if    it   be 
thought    desirable,    then    it    is   only    possible 

by     the     introduction      and      expansion      of 
remunerative  capital. 

(4)  History  affords  no  instance  of  material  pro- 
gress except  by  the  introduction  of  capital. 

(5)  History  does  afford  instances  of  disaster  where 
capital  is  destroyed  or  rendered  unremunera- 
tive. 

(6)  Unless  capital   is   reasonably   remunerated   it 

must   perish. 

(7)  The  State  possessing  no  incentive  to  initiate, 
can  foster  but  not  create  capital. 

Labour  must  assimilate  capitalism  into  its  blood. 
Trades  unions  must  invest  in  the  share  capital  of  our 
industries  and  be  represented  on  the  boards  of  man- 
agement. 

Labour  has  shown  in  this  war  that  it  is  capable  of 
directing  industries.  Labour  must  be  better 
educated ;  the  educational  system  must  be  completely 
overhauled ;  teachers  must  be  selected  because  they 
know  something  and  can  teach  it;  they  must  be  better 
paid ;  schools  must  be  more  hygienic,  and  classes 
smaller ;  games  and  physical  culture  must  be  en- 
couraged, and,  above  all,  children  must  be  taught  to 
be  obedient,  to  be  honourable,  and  to  be  thrifty. 

In  the  workshop,  the  workers  should  never  be 
penalised  because  they  earn  too  much  money ;  piece- 
rates  should  never  be  reduced ;  workers  should  be 
encouraged  to  earn  the  largest  penny,  and  bo  taught 
how  to  invest  their  savings.  How  many  working-men, 
until  the  introduction  of  war  bonds,  knew  what  to 
do  with  their  first  five  or  ten  pounds  of  surplus 
earnings? 

4  A.  4 
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There  is.no  half-way  house,  profit  sharing  is  useless 
in  most  industries;  all  capital  has  come  from  small 
beginnings,  capital  being  merely  the  surplus  saved 
after  outgoings  of  all  sorts  are  met;  if  profitably  in- 
vested, it  makes  for  expansion  and  progress;  if 
squandered  on  unnecessary  objects,  it  is  lost. 

The  cure  then  is  for  working  men  to  invest  their 
surplus  earnings  in  the  industries  of  their  country, 
preferably  their  own  industry.  In  one  company  of 
my  acquaintance  there  are  ten  thousand  shareholders 
with  an  average  holding  of  £400,  many  of  them  living 
at  addresses  which  indicate  that  they  themselves  are 
working  men,  and  there  are  fifteen  thousand  work- 
people ;  it  is  not  beyond  the  dreams  of  possibility  that 
the  workpeople  should  own  the  capital  of  the  company 
— an  average  of  about  £260 — and  thus  secure  every 
penny  of  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industry. 

How  seldom,  however,  do  we  find  workmen  owning 
shares  in  the  company  they  work  for?  They  are  not 
encouraged  to  do  so  either  by  Trades  Union 
leaders  or  by  company  directors. 

The  writer  firmly  believes  that  this  plan  should  be 
tested;  many  industries,  those  employing  largo 
numbers  of  hands  in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed, lend  themselves  to  it.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  group  of  wealthy  men  to  start  an  industry  by 
advancing,  say,  four-fifths  of  the  capital,  to  be  re- 
deemed over  a  period  by  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
wages  earned;  with  such  an  incentive,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  soon  would  be  redeemed? 

Such  a  trial  would  at  all  events  indicate  whether 
working  men  truly  want  the  share  the  capitalist  now 
gets,  and  work  for  ii,  or  merely  wants  to  dwell  in  idle 
comfort  at  someone  else's  expense ! 

The  writer  is  prepared  to  take  a  hand  in  testing  the 
worth  of  his  belief  that  the  working  classes  are  not 
vicious,  but  merely  ignorant  of  the  way  out  of  indus- 
trial strife." 

25.467.  Mr.  Frank  Eodijes :   I  will  not  ask  for  tue 
name  of  the  gentleman  whom  you  invite  to  sit  on  your 
directorate,   but  I   think   I   know    him    and     I     can 
anticipate  the  answer    which    you    will     got.     With 
regard   to   this   very   interesting   document,    part   of 
which  I  appear  to  have  read  before  somewhere,  is  this 
not  an  extract  out  of  a  paper  which  you  read  before 
a  society  at  Newport? — Yes,  in  1913.     Some  of  it  is 
very  much  the  same.     My  views  have  not  changed. 

25.468.  I  thought  I  was  familiar  with  the  contents. 
You  have  recently  had   a  strike   at   the   Ebbw  Vale 
Collieries,  have  you  not? — Yes. 

25.469.  How  long  did  it  last?— Three  weeks. 

25.470.  What  was  the  ouput  of  coal  loss   in  those 
three  weeks?— I  suppose  50,000  to  60,000  tons. 

25.471.  How    did    it    come   about  that   you    had   a 
strike  lasting  for  three  weeks  involving   that  loss  of 
coal? — I   do   not  understand     your     question     quite. 
Do  you  mean  what  was  the  strike  about  ? 

25.472.  What  was  the  cause? — I  do  not  know. 

25.473.  Suppose  i"  put  it  to  you  that  the  cause  was 
your  desire  to  cut  piecework  rates,  what  would  your 
answer  be? — That  is  not  correct. 

25.474.  Suppose  the  miners'  leaders  for  the  district 
were  to  say  that,  would  that  still  be  incorrect? — He 
did  not  say  so  to  me. 

25.475.  What   was    the    strike    about? — It    is    most 
difficult  for  me  to  tell  you,   because  I   asked  several 
of  the  leaders,  and  until  the  conference  wo  held  WP 
got  no  reason  at  all.     Then  it  was  alleged  to  be  the 
shortage  of  rails  and  pit  wood,  both  of  which,  I  believe, 
were  quite  beside  the  mark.     In  point  of  fact,  it  was 
one  of  those  strikes  to  which  I  always  object.     It  was 
not  engineered  by  the  miners'  leaders  at  all,  but  it 
was   one  of  the   strikes  that   is   run   by   one   of   the 
sub-luminaries.     In  this  case  a  man  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  "  Rowley  Jones,"  and  one  who  happens  to  bt> 
what  the  Americans  call  a  coloured  gentleman,   got 
the  whole  of  the  5,000  or  6,000  miners  by  the  heels 
and  induced  them  to  come  out  on  strike  for  no  earthly 
reason.     They  came  out  without  notice,   without  my 
knowledge  and)  without  the  knowledge  of  the  miners' 
leaders. 

25.476.  Then    I    should   despair  of   the  intelligence 
of  the  Ebbw  Vale  miners  and  all  the  mf.neis,  if  that 


were  the  case.  It  is  generally  assumed  the  Ebbw 
Vale  miners  are  a  very  intelligent  class  ot  men? — I 
think  sometimes  if  you  promise  a  man  the  moon  he  is 
disposed  to  say,  "  Well,  let  us  have  a  try  for  it." 

25.477.  Well,  let  us  be  serious  about  it.  Do  you  think 
those  men  struck  for  three  weeks  without  some  sort 
of  a    grievance? — I    know   they    struck    without    the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  their  own  leaders. 

25.478.  Do   you   think    they    would  have  held    out 
for    three    weeks     if     there     was     nothing    in    their 
grievance? — I  do. 

25.479.  It  is  very  customary  for  men  to  strike  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  leaders.     That  is  one  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  to   face? — Yes.     I   am   out 
to   support  the  miners'  leaders. 

25.480.  Do   you   say   these   men   struck    without    a 
cause  ? — Without  a  cause,  or  a  reasonable  cause. 

25.481.  You   said  without  a  cause? — There  was  no 
cause  given  at  all. 

25.482.  And  they  went  back  to  work  without  having 
done  anything  ? — Absolutely. 

25.483.  Without   having   an   interview? — No;    they 
had  an  interview  with   me,   and  I  have  a  report  of 
it  here. 

25.484.  What    are    the    considerations    upon    which 
they  resumed  work  ? — May  I  read  it  to  you  ? 

25.485.  I  should  like  to  hear  it  if  it  will  not  detain 
the  '  Commission    too    long  ? — It     appears     in    these 
Minutes*,  which  I  hope  have  been  circulated. 

25.486.  What  are  they;   are  they  shorthand   notes 
of    the   proceedings? — Yes.     This   was    at   the   Ebbw 
Vale  Company's  offices. 

25.487.  Chairman :   We  have  not  seen  them. 
Witness  :    They  have  been  sent  out. 

25.488.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :    Are  they  endorsed  by 
the  signature  of  the  workmen's  representative  as  being 
accurate  and  correct? — Yes. 

25.489.  Are  the  signatures  attached  to  them? — No. 

25.490.  Why  not? — They  can  be  if  you  wish.     They 
were    sent  to  the  miners'   agent,   Mr.   Evan  Davies, 
before  they   were  printed,   and  he  reported   them  as 
correct. 

25.491.  Were     they     signed? — I     cannot     tell    you 
whether  the  letter  was  signed. 

25.492.  That  is  very  important  if  you  are  going  to 
put    anything   in   evidence? — I   think   you    will   have 
to  take  it  from  me  that  the  miners'  agent  agreed  that 
this  was  correct. 

25.493.  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Evan  Davies  sitting 
where  you  are,  or  side  by  side  with  you,  and  then  I 
could  accept  them? — I  have  no  objection  to  that.     I 
am  trying  to  pick   up   the  particular   point    in  the 
Minutes.     Mr.  Evan  Davies  at  one  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings   said   the   strike   was    a   mistake :    the   men 
came  out    without   his  knowledge   and    consent,   and 
they  returned  unconditionally.     That  is  the  purport 
of  this  document. 

25.494.  Of  course  I  should  like  to  read  it  through? 
— Quite  so. 

25.495.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :   Sir,  are  these  Minutes 
being  circulated? 

Chairman  :  Yes.  I  have  not  seen  them  until  this 
minute  myself.  What  Mr.  Evan  Davies  says  is  at 
page  7. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  It  is  .very  difficult  to  pick  up 
the  sense  because  Mr.  Mills  in  a  preceding  paragraph 
says  :  "  We  are  not  on  this  side  without  guilt  too." 
May  I  make  a  suggestion,  Sir? 

Chairman :    Yes. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges  :  Might  we  have  time  to  road 
through  this  report,  and  if  there  is  any  matter  any 
of  us  wish  to  call  special  attention  to,  Mr.  Mills 
might  be  recalled  on  this  particular  subject.  It  was 
a  strike  of  considerable  importance. 

25.496.  Chairman:    Yes.     (To   the  Witness.)     Will 
you  be  in  London  to-morrow? — I  am  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission  at  any  time. 

Chairman:  Then  we  will  do  that,  certainly.  Wo 
will  recall  Mr.  Mills  to-morrow  and  perhaps  you  might 
postpone  your  cross-examination,  Mr.  Hodges. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


"See  Appendix  74. 
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MR.  ALFRED  SIMEON  TAU.IS. 


[C'ontinutd. 


Mr.   ALFBEII  SIMEON  TALLIB,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


•.'."1,1:1,.  i  '/mil-man:    You    are   a    well-known    South 

Coliii-i-\    Director  and  you  sp«ak   with   regard 

in    hni.   ,n;;    in    South    Wales.     I   think   you    are   the 

mini   of   the   Monmouthshire  and   South    VVulcs 

Coal  OuiH'i •,'    Association;  Managing  Director  of  tho 

Treilef.ir    Iron    and    Coal    Company,    Limited,     tin1 

Lie     Navigation     Collieries,     Limited,     and    tho 

i, am     Steam     Coal     Company,     Limited,     and 

nan    of    Directors   of    the   Aberoonway    Garden 

\ssoriation,     Limited     and     the     Oakdale 

ige   I'M  a  to,  Limited? — Yes. 

IDS.  Will  you  kindly  read  your  precis?* 

"  Whilst  I  contend  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  houses  does  not  rest  upon  tho  owners  of 
collieries  in  any  larger  degree  than  it  does  upon  the 
owners  in  any  other  industry,  or  corporate  body, 
whether  privately  or  publicly  owned,  but  is  eminently 
the  duty  of  the  public  authorities  or  the  State,  it 
M  ems  desirable  that  in  view  of  certain  evidence  given 
bei'oro  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  housing  of 
colliery  workmen,  that  examples  should  be  given  of 
what  has  been  done  by  very  many  colliery  companies 
to  meet  the  shortage  of  houses,  particularly  in  the 
newer  districts  which  have  been  developed  in  recent 
yoars  bv  the  sinking  of  new  collieries,  and  where  there 
i  shortage  of  housing  accommodation. 

Kor  some  years  prior  to  1910  there  was  pronounced 
activity  in  the  building  of  workmen's  houses  in  the 
South  Wales  area  by  speculative  builders,  building 
societies  and  workmen's  building  clubs,  and  from  these 
sources,  assisted  to  some  small  extent  by  the  colliery 
owners,  the  necessary  housing  accommodation  was 
forthcoming. 

For  some  reason  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  during 
I!»l  I,  1912  and  1913.  these  sources  of  building  opera- 
tions fell  off  seriously,  and  in  the  newer  colliery 
districts  which  were  developed  subsequent  to  1910, 
the  colliery  companies  undertook  the  building  of 
houses  for  their  workmen  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

Whilst  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  housing 
conditions  in  the  mining  area  of  South  Wales,  it  seems 
desirable  that  I  should  deal  more  particularly  with 
the  provision  of  housing  accommodation  with  which  I 
am  closely  connected,  but  which  may  be  considered  as 
being  typical  of  very  many  of  the  colliery  districts 
in  South  Wales. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  the  collieries 
and  works  for  which  I  am  responsible  is  10,250. 

The  number  of  houses  owned  by  my  companies  is 
720.  made  up  as  follows:  — 

Houses  with  1  room — None. 

Houses  with  2  rooms — 7,  or  1  per  cent. 

Houses  with  3  rooms — None. 

Houses  with  4  and  more  rooms — 713,  or  99  per  cent. 

Houses  with  bathrooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water — 459,  or  63  per  cent. 

At  the  Oakdale  a'nd  Markham  Villages,  in  tie 
Sirhowy  Valley,  at  least  three  bedrooms  -nd  a  bath- 
room are  provided  in  each  house. 

In  addition  to  their  own  actual  building  operations, 
many  colliery  companies  have  financed  building  soci- 
eiies  and  clubs  composed  of  their  workmen  by  means 
of  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  town  of  Tredegar, 
which  comprises  some  25,000  inhabitants,  occupying 
8,370  houses,  and  which  is  typical  of  many  South 
Wales  mining  towns,  of  1,355  houses  built  upon  the 
Trodega'r  Company's  freehold  estate,  the  ownership 
is  as  follows:  — 

Workmen,  their  widows  and  families — 1,019,  or  76 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Tradesmen,  i.e..  Grocers,  Drapers,  &c. — 236,  or  17 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Other  persons — 90,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

This  district  is  typical  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
town,  and,  speaking  with  a  close  personal  knowledge,  I 
estimate  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are 
ownod  by  workmen,  their  widows  and  families.  This 
equally  applies  to  most  of  the  mining  districts  in 


South  Wales,  and  in  tho  CIIHO  of  the  lUiondda  Vftlleji, 
•••  and  the  Wrutorn  portion  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, tin'  IM-K  ent.ii'e  of  lioitMw  ownrd  by  workmen, 
i  mote  to  be  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  70  per  cent. 

I  find  from  Koturra  obtained  from  103  colliery 
compn'nicfi  in  South  Wales,  the  following:  — 

Total  houses  owned  or  teased  by  colliery  com- 
panies:— 

With  1  room— Nil. 

With  2  rooms— 168 

With  3  rooms— 706 

With  4  rooms  or  more — 14,075 

Total— 14,939. 

Owned  or  built  by  colliery  workmen :  — 

With  1  room— Nil. 

With  2  rooms— 30 

With  3  rooms— 32 

With  4  or  more  rooms— 18,283 

Total— 12,335." 

25.499.  Will    you    tell    me    which    of    those    houses 
built  by  workmen  were  built  by  means  of  Building 
Societies,  or  Building  Clubs? — Either  through  Build- 
ing Societies  or  purchased  by  themselves  direct. 

25.500.  Do  they  build  so  many  cottages  now  under 
the  Building  Societies? — I  am  sorry  to  say,  No. 

25.501.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?— Largely  the 
increased   cost   of   the   houses  which   I   deal  with   to 
some  extent  later  on. 

25.502.  How  long   has  that   Building  Club  system 
been  going  out  of  use? — I  refer  to  1911,   1912,   and 
1913.     It  is  from  that  time,  shortly  after  the  Budget 
of  1910,  that  that  system  of  building  seems  to  have 
dropped  out.     The  speculative  builder  seems  to  have 
disappeared  at  that  time.     It  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
reason  for  it. 

25.503.  While  you  are  on  this,  are  many  of  those 
houses   built  upon  land  which  the  landowner  has   a 
right  to  let  down? — Yes,   the  majority  of  the  land 
would  be  in  that  position. 

25.504.  The  position  would  be  that   a  man  might 
build  a  house,  and  there  might  be  a  subsidence,  and 
it  might  get  cracks  in  the  walls,  and  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation? — In  many  cases  that  would 
be  so. 

25.505.  Do  you  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  people  not  building  their  own  houses? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  sufficient  reason  for  that. 

25.506.  What    is   your    view    with    regard   to   that 
system?    We  have  had  some  evidence  w-'d  regard  to 
it  here,  and  I  have  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     What  is  your  view  on  that  ques- 
tion?— What  ought  to  be  done,  if  anything,  to  remedy 
it? — I  am  in  agreement  that  the  loss  should  not  neces- 
sarily fall  upon  the  owner  of  the  house. 

25.507.  Who  ought  it  to  fall  on?— It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  answer  that.     The  coal  is  obtained  in  tho 
national  interest.     It  might  be  said  that  the  landlord 
gets  a  certain  amount  out  of  the  royalties,   and  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  share;  the  company 
who   work  it  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  share; 
and  I  think  either  the  County  or  the  district  itself 
should  also  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  share. 

25.508.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   Do  your  mining  leases 
not  contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  colliery 
also    to    pay    compensation    for    damage    caused    to 
buildings? — No,  our  mining  leases  do  not.     They  give 
us  full  power  to  let  down  without  being  responsible. 

25.509.  And  is  there  a  similar  condition  prevailing 
as  between  the  owner  of  the  surface  and  the  person 
to  whom  the  site  is  either  sold  or  leased? — Yes,  on 
our   own    freehold    property    we    always   consider   we 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  and  we  have  always 
done    the    repairs    to    any    honse    which    has    been 
damaged.     We  keep  a  staff  for  that  purpose. 

25.510.  Is  that  state  of  affairs  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  fixing  the  price  of  the  site? — I  think  not. 

25.511.  Chairman:  I  have  here  the  official  report  in 
the   House,    which   took    place  on    13th   May.        Mr. 
Raff  an  made  a  speech  which,  no  doubt,  you  read? — 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  done  so. 


'See  Appendix  72. 
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25.512.  You  think,  at  any  rate,  there  ought  to  be 
some  alteration  there? — I  do  not  think  that  a  work- 
man can  be  called  upon  to  invest  and  purchase  his 
house  if   afterwards  that  is  subject  to   be  damaged 
and  he  gets  no  redress. 

25.513.  Now    will   you    kindly    continue    with   your 
precis? — "  The  two  villages  of  Oakdale  and  Markham, 
which  are  now  being  developed  by  the  companies  with 
which  I  am  connected,  will,  when  completed,  consist 
of  700  and  500  houses  respectively,  with  schools,  cot- 
tage hospital,   institute,  places  of  worship  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  I  produce  photographs  and  plans 
of    the    layout,    showing   the   accommodation  "    (pro- 
ducing  photographs). 

25.514.  We  will  pass  those  photographs  round  and 
the  members  of  the  Commission   will  look  at  them. 
Here   is   one    which     is     called    "  Markham     Garden 
Village  "? — That  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  rather  pre- 
cipitous hill. 

25.515.  Then    there    is    "  Markham    Colliery;    view 
from   the   village."     Is   this   the   London     &     North 
Western  line?— Yes. 

25.516.  The  next  is  the   "  General   view  of   Mark- 
ham   Village  "   and  the   next   is   "  Markham   Garden 
Village  lay  out"? — That    is     a     very    difficult    site 
owing  to  its  steepness  and  therefore  a  proper  system 
of  laying  out  can  hardly  be  adopted  as  regards  open 
spaces. 

25.517.  You  are  rather  confined  by  nature  there? — 
Yes,    very   confined. 

25,018.  The  next  are  photographs  of  Oakdale 
Village — View  from  South  Entrance."  There  is  the 
hotel  shown? — Yes;  I  might  remark,  if  I  may,  in 
connection  with  the  hotel  which,  I  think,  is  a  good 
feature,  that  in  the  two  villages  that  we  have  we 
own  an  hotel  in  each  vilki^e.  ana,  so  far,  have  been 
successful  in  keeping  out  other  hotels.  We  run  them 
nn  the  trust  principle;  that  is  to  say,  the  capital  is 
found  by  the  company  to  erect  them  and  we  pay 
the  monopoly  value  for  the  houses  that  we  build 
unciei-  the  Licensing  Order  We  pay  five  per  cent,  for 
the  capital,  and  the  profits  beyond  that  go  to  the 
village  in  the  form  of  donations  to  the  institutes, 
hospitals  or  any  other  form  which  may  be  decided 
upon  in  the  village.  The  company  really  retain 
simply  the  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money. 

25.519.  Is  it  tied  ? — No ;  the  manager  is  appointed 
at  a  fixed  salary  and  gets  a  bonus  on  temperance,  but 
nothing  on  alcohol. 

25.520.  Temperance    and  eatables? — Yes. 

25.521.  Mr.  Cooper:   When  you  say  "  we,"  do  you 
mean   the   Public    House   Trust   Company? — No,    our 
own  company,  the  Tredegar  Company. 

25.522.  Chairman :    Then  there   are  further  photo- 
graphs of  Oakdale   Village? — Yes.        Some   of   those 
photographs  were  taken  before  the  roads  were  actually 
finished. 

25.523.  What  Urban  District  Council  are  those  in? 
— My  nyddislly  n . 

25.524.  Then    there    are    plans   of    various    houses, 
type  A  and  type  F.     What  are  they? — It   is  a  type 
that  we  know  from  the  architect.     He  has  simply  to 
letter  the  plans   according  to  the  various  types   we 
adopt. 

25.525.  Do  you  set  out  the  rentals  of  them? — Yes. 

25.526.  What  sort  of  renewals  are  they? — I  deal  with 
t  them  later  on  in  my  precis.     We  find  the  houses  which 

we  were  able  to  build  for  £248  in  pre-war  days  now 
cost  £545,  an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  in  cost. 

26.527.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  precis? 

'•  la  my  opinion  the  rents  of  the  future  must  be 
increased  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  building,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  most  of  the  workmen's 
houses,  there  are  on  an  average  three  wage  earners, 
whose  wages  average  £3  16s.  Od.  to  £4  Os.  Od.  per 
week  each,  making  a  total  of  £15  to  £16  per  week, 
or  £700  to  £800  per  annum  going  into  the  house, 
it  will  be  realised1  that  the  workmen  can  well  afford 
to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  the  better  accommodation 
now  afforded. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  rents  in  these  villages  is 
worth  mentioning,  and  is  a  system,  which  could  be 
extended  with  advantage  to  the  public  authorities, 
tenants  and  owners.  The  rent  is  divided  into  two 


parts,  one  part,  which  is  a  fixed  amount,  being  just 
sufficient  to  pay  the  ground  rent,  and  a  reasonable 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  houses,  and  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  amounts  to  5s.  9d.  per  week,  the 
other  part  is  made  up  of  the  rates  and  taxesf  levied 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  is  therefore  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  taxation  payable  and,  at  present, 
amounts  to  about  2s.  6d.  per  week,  making  a  com- 
bined rental  of  8s.  3d.  per  week.  For  convenience, 
the  rates  are  collected  from  the  tenants  by  the  com- 
pany as  levied  by  the  authorities  and  the  system 
has  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  tenants  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  the  appointment  of  representa- 
tives on  public  bodies,  seeing  that  they  directly  pay 
the  rates  that  are  levied. 

May  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
the  abso-ute  stoppage  of  building  operations  by 
Colliery  Companies,  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  future  of 
the  coal  trade,  and  therefore  the  natural  unwilling- 
ness of  investors  to  spend  fresh  capital  either  on 
building  cottages  or  in  any  other  direction  with  the 
existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  return  they  will  obtain. 
In  our  own  case,  we  have  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  a 
loan  of  £103,000  for  the  purpose  of  further  develop- 
ing the  Oakdale  and  Markham  villages  referred  to 
above,  and  wo  are  unable  to  proceed  with  our  schemes 
until  some  assurance  is  given  us  by  the  Government 
as  to  the  future.  This  position  is  deplorable,  having 
regard  to  the  present  great  scarcity  of  houses  in  the 
districts  I  particularly  refer  to  as  well  as  many 
other  districts  in  the  South  Wales  Coalfield." 

Chairman :  That  is  a  most  interesting  precis  and 
we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it. 

25.528.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:'  (To  the  Witness.)  I  see 
tin's  diagram   which  you   hand   in,   or   this   statistical 
table,  is  signed  by  Mr.  Finlay  A.  Gibson? — Yes,  Mr. 
Gibson  will  prove  that. 

25.529.  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  do  you  swear  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  return? — I  think  Mr.  Gibson  would 
be  better  able  to  answer  that. 

•25,530.  Chairman:  I  will  call  Mr.  Finlay  Gibson 
to-morrow  to  prove  that? — That  is  the  table  of  the 
houses  I  gave. 

Chairman:    Yes,  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  is  quite  right. 

25.531.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    (To  the  Witness.)     In 
your  precis  you  say : 

"  Whilst  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  housing 
conditions  in  the  mining  area  of  South  Wules,  it 
seems  desirable  that  I  should  deal  more  particularly 
with  the  provision  of  housing  accommodation  with 
which  I  am  closely  connected,  but  which  may  be 
considered  as  being  typical  of  very  many  of  the 
colliery  districts  in  South  Wales." 

That  is  the  town  of  Tredegar. 

25.532.  What  other  districts  did  you  have  in  mind 
when  you   made  that  general  statement? — I  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  (the  Ilhondda  and  Morthyr  dis- 
tricts, Aberdare  and  the  Rhymney  valleys. 

25.533.  Do  you  think  the  housing  in  the  Rhondda 
district  compares  with  the  Markham  garden  village? 
— I  do  not  refer  to  Markham,   but  Tredegar  with  a 
population  of  25,000  people. 

25.534.  Do  you  consider  the  housing  conditions  in 
Tredegar  satisfactory? — There  are  houses  <'n  Tredegar 
— particularly    the    newer    houses — which    are    very 
good.    The  District  Council  themselves  have  a  scheme 
for  putting  up  another  500  houses  there. 

25,536.  Do  you  know  in  Tredegar  proper  that  you 
have  the  houses  of  the  old  iron  companies  of  a 
century  or  150  years  ago  still  in  being  and  people 
still  living  in  them  on  the  hills? — I  know  that  the 
District  Council  of  Tredegar,  out  of  3,300  houses 
there  condemned  129,  so  that  in  the  view  of  the 
District  Council  and  the  County  authorities  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  houses  are  habitable  and  fit 
for  occupation. 

25,536.  That  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow 
by  any  means:  because  you  only  condemn  129  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  rest  are  in  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. That  may  be  a  matter  of  expediency  for  the 
sanitary  inspector? — That  is  the  report  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  County. 
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have    in    Tredogar 

:,    wliii-li    is    |M  rliajK    i  lif    leading    industrial    vil- 

.st-jll   ii    number   of   very   old 

i,.:ili    I'm   the  iron  woi  itnry 

Yes.     1  should  say  that  there  arc  not  BO  many 

.•!<•    f.n-merly.      A   good   many  havo   l>r<  n 

built  recently. 

38.   I  agree  they  arc  lessening,  and  1  hope 

;.n>    i  since   I   was    there   last.      I    will    not 

:'»   vnii   any   I  ui  i  her  on  that,  as  long  as  I  have 

tin."  Shorthand    Notes  that  that  condition  still 

a    there.     Do    you    not    think    this   practice    of 

•.•y    companies    putting    up    houses   and    lending 

..!<>"  tends  to  restrict  the  field 

in  which  the  workman  •-,.*.  get  work?  Have  you  not 
in  pi-aeticv  1'i'imd  it  «.*her  nails  them  down  to  the 
partieular  colliery  which  is  lending  them  the  money? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  certainly  in 
the  direction  of  a  settled  population.  Naturally  a 
man  takes  a  greater  interest  in  the  town  in  which 
is  his  own  house  and  also,  if  you  like  to  take 
it  from  the  company's  selfish  point  of  view,  greater 
interest  in  the  company  for  whom  he  works,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  thing  to  be  fostered. 

>.'t9.  There  are  miners  who  take  the  view  that 
because  they  live  in  a  house  which  is  owned  by  the 
colliery  company  that  the  colliery  company  exercises 
greater  authority  over  them  than  they  do  over  the 
men  who  live  in  other  people's  houses? — In  this  case 
the  man  is  living  in  his  own  house.  I  might  mention 
in  connection  with  the  Oakdale  and  Markham  villages, 
we  have  a  scheme  by  which  any  workman  can  pur- 
chase his  house.  He  pays  a  deposit  for  a  house,  the 
purchase  price  of  which  is  £300  say.  I  have  a  sample 
of  the  agreement  here  in  which  a  man  purchases  his 
house  for  £300.  Ho  pays  instalments.  He  obtains  an 
ment  for  lease  forthwith,  and  he  is  then  respon- 
sible for  the  repairs  to  his  house.  The  house  is  hia  own 
subject  to  continuing  to  pay  instalments,  which  he 
continues  to  do  for  16  years.  In  the  case  of  this 
house  the  price  it  was  sold  at  was  £300,  and  he  pays 
£1  19s.  6d.  per  month.  There  are  provisions  that  in 
the  event  of  serious  accident  that  might  befall  him. 
or  any  serious  illness,  the  money  is  refunded  to  him 
if  he  wishes.  He  is  not  absolutely  tied  to  his 
bargain. 

25,440.  What  if  he  leaves  the  colliery?— If  he  leaves 
the  colliery  he  is  not  entitled  to  get  the  money  re- 
funded, but  we  make  rules  whereby  he  can  sell  his 
share. 

25.541.  So  that    does   have  the  effect    undoubtedly 
of  keeping  him  there.      It  has  the  effect,  as  you  say, 
of  stabilising  him? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  our  objects. 

25.542.  I  quite   appreciate   that? — It  is  one  of  the 
objects,  because  a   man  who  is  prepared  to  build  or 
buy  his    own   house    is   our  best   workman   whom  we 
want  to  keep,  naturally,  if  we  can. 

25.543.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :    Do  you  think  there  is 
anything  detrimental  from   the   workmen's   point   of 
view  in  that? — No,  I  think  it  is  the  reverse.      My  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is  quite  the  reverse.     Those  men 
are  the  most  settled  men  we  have,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  take  an  interest  in  the  village  and  the  sur- 
roundings. 


26,544.  And  m-  d  rml.rr  of  th» 

i "iininiiiii'ly  .       W>,    hr    i.-.    .il>.... lull  I., 
of   the  community. 

i.   And    the   colliery    companion    do   encourage 
ih"ir     workmen     to     Imild    then      Ii 

.  ilu  they  not?     VCH,  tli  n  >'  M   l-i 

so;    but   I  am  afraid    with    the   present   high    tout    it 
\\  ill    be    very    difficult    in    the    futuie. 

'i.    Do  you  know  whether  tli' 

«.  li'i-li  discourages  the  men  building  their  own  li 
in  ill*'  \\;iy  of  industrial  unrest?—  At  present  tin 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  part  of  very  many  <>i 
workmen  that  the  houses  should  be  provided  by   tli  • 
State,  and  with  some  very  extreme  people  that  they 
should  get  them  rent  free.     But  it  is  only  a  few,   I 
think,   that   take   that  extreme   view.     But   there   is 
decidedly  that  fooling  that  the  time  is  coming  wh.'ii 
the   State  or   local   authorities   should    provide   thorn 
with  houses  at  low  rents,   and  that    has    prevented 
building  to  some  extent. 

25.547.  I  see  from  this  return  it  shows  quite  clearly 
that  the  number  of  married  employees  is  just  nl>oii' 
one  per  house? — Yes,  that  is  about  what  it  would  he 

25.548.  It  is  quite  clear   from  your   evidence   that 
the  owners  where  they  have  built  houses  themselves 

kept  quite  abreast,  if  not  in  advance  of  the  time, 
for  this  class  of  work? — Yes,  and  let  them  at  lower 
rents  than  the  workmen  let  their  own  houses  at. 

25.549.  Lower  than  the  workmen  let  a  house  which 
they  build  themselves? — Yes. 

25.550.  There   are   workmen   who  own    more    than 
the  house  they  live  in  themselves? — Oh  yes. 

25.551.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:   Do  you  sell  the  houses  ' 
out  and  out  as  freehold  to  the  workmen ? — No. 

25.552.  Free  from  any  ground  rent? — No.     We  are 
in  some  cases  commuting  the  leaseholds. 

25.553.  Take  this  price  of  £248.     What  is  the  size 
of  house  which  you  built  for  that  in  pre-war  days?— 
That    would    be  a    house   with    a    good    living  rfom, 
parlour,   scullery,   pantry,   small  bathroom   and  three 
bedrooms. 

25.554.  Did  you  find  the  Finance  Act  of  1910  had 
any  effect   upon   the  building  of  houses? — We  think 
so.     Wo    know  that   the    houses   ceased   to    be    built 
within  12  months  after  that  time.     The  houses  that 
were  then   being  built  were  finished,  and  then  they 
stopped  building. 

25.555.  Mr.    Herbert  Smith  •     Do  you    make    these 
houses  a  condition  of  employment  at  your  pit? — No, 
not   generally,  but   the   village   is   not  far  from   the 
pit.     We  do  find  some  of  our  tenants  work  with  other 
pite. 

25.556.  Do  you  stop  the  rent  at  the  office  or  collect 
it  from    them   like   ordinary   people? — We  stop   it  at 
the  office;  they  prefer  it. 

25.557.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:    Does  the  £248  include 
the  value  of  the  site? — No,  only  the  building. 

25.558.  Does  it   include  drainage   and  sewerage? — 
No. 

('ii  airman:   Gentlemen,  that  concludes  the  evidence 
to-day. 


(Adjourned   to  to-morrow   morning   at  11    o'clock.) 
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Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Sir,  before  the  witness  is 
called,  I  should  like  to  ask  when  we  are  likely  to  get 
som»  of  the  Returns  we  have  asked  for,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  costs  of  ooal  control.  You  will 
remember  that  about  five  weeks  ago,  the  first  week 
when  we  eat  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  made 
an  application  for  a  Return  showing  the  whole  of  the 
costs  of  the  coal  control.  We  have  heard  nothing  of 
it  since.  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  get  that  in 
before  the  evidence  is  completed.  There  are  also 
other  Returns  with  regard  to  output  per  person,  and 
the  number  of  men  employed. 

Chairman :  With  regard  to  those  Returns  which  Mr. 
Evan  Williams  has  been  good  enough  to  ask  for,  the 
first  was  a  Return  showing  the  cost  of  the  Coal 
Control.  That  has  actually  been  prepared ;  it  is  now 
in  course  of  being  printed,  and  it  will  be  here  to- 


morrow morning,  I  hope,  and  will  be  dealt  with  by 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne  when  he  gives  evidence.  With 
regard  to  the  other  Returns  showing  the  alleged 
diminution  of  output  in  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
I  saw  the  Coal  Controller  last  night.  I  was  a  very 
considerable  time  with  him,  and  very  careful  tables 
have  been  prepared  showing  the  diminution  of  out- 
put and  all  the  facts  bearing  on  it.  I  requested  that 
those  tables  should  be  printed  last  night,  and  I  have 
had  a  message  from  the  Coal  Controller  to  say  that 
they  will  be  here  at  half-past  twelve  to-day.  The 
matter  is  of  such  importance  that  at  half-past  twelve 
I  propose  to  circulate  those  Returns  in  order  that 
the  Commission  and  the  public  may  see  exactly  what 
they  are.  I  will  draw  attention  to  them  to-day,  and 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne  will  deal  with  such  causes 
as  he.  thinks  are  applicable  to  the  diminution  of  out- 
put when  he  gives  his  evidence. 


Rt.   Hon.   RICHARD  BUKDON,   VISCOUNT   HALDANE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


25.559.  Chairman :  Lord  Haldane,  I  think  that  you 
were  Lord   Chancellor,   and  that   you   were   Minister 
of  War  from  1905  to  1912?— Yes. 

25.560.  I  am   afraid    I   must   ask   you  one  or  two 

questions  about  that  in  order  to  lead  up  to  the 
auestion  that  I  desire  to  ask  you.  I  think  that  during 
that  time  you  had  very  considerable  experience  of, 
and  were  responsible  for,  the  reorganisation  of  a 
great  State  Department? — That  was  so. 

25.561.  Am  I  right   in  thinking  that  during  that 
time    you    organised    the    Territorial   Forces    of   the 
Crown,  and  that  also  you  provided  for  a  very  speedy 
mobilisation  of  our  Forces  in  the  event  of  the  nation 
being  called  upon  to  go  to  war? — That  was  so. 

25.562.  I  think,  as  a  result  of  your  efforts,   a  very 
speedy  mobilisation  of  our  Forces  was  effected  when 
war  was  declared  against  Germany? — Yes.     The  thing 
we  concentrated  upon  was  extreme  rapidity  of  mobil- 
isation and  concentration  in  the   place  of   assembly, 
and  that  we  carried  out. 

25.563.  I  suppose  it  is  no  longer  a  secret,  but  war 
was  declared  on  Tuesday,   August   4th,    1914,    and   I 
think  within  a  matter  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
under  the  scheme  of  mobilisation  which  you  had  pre- 
pared, some  of  our  troops  were  already  in  France? 


Yes,  within   a   very   short  time :    within   a  very   few 
hours  troops  were  in  France. 

25.564.  How   long   was  it   before   the  whole  of   the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  was  placed  in  the  Field 
at   the  appointed   place? — On    Monday,    3rd   August, 
1914,    at   the   request   of   the   Prime  Minister,    I,    as 
Lord   Chancellor,   went  back  to  the  War   Office   and 
mobilised  the   machine   with    which    I    was    familiar. 
That  was   done   at  11   o'clock  upon   Monday,   August 
3rd,   and   the  giving   of   the   orders  took   only   a   few 
minutes;   everything  was   prepared  years   before. 

25.565.  How  long  was   it  before   the  whole  of   the 
Expeditionary  Force  was  able  to  be  placed  in  France? 
— The  whole  of  the  Expeditionary   Force   was  ready 
to  transport  to  France  on  the  spot.     It  was  ready, 
I   should  think,  within  48  hours.     The  War  Council 
which  was  held   decided  that  four  infantry   divisions 
and  a  cavalry  division  should  go  at  once,  and  that  a 
fifth    division    should    follow    in    a    week,    and    then 
another    division  should    follow    a   little   later.     That 
was  carried  out,  as  the  War  Council  directed,  by  the 
War  Office. 

25.566.  The    reason   I    am    putting   those   questions 
is  to  show  that  you  had  great  experience   in  organ- 
ising a  branch  of  the  State.     The  problem  we  have 
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before  us  is,  if  nationalisation  should  be  decided 
upon,  whether  the  present  Civil  Service,  or  somo 
remodelling  of  the  present  Civil  Service,  would  be 
in  u  position  successfully  to  copo  with  the  problems 
linn  would  face  them  it  the  coal  industry  wore  run 
nationally? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  confine  my  evi- 
dence, simply  to  the  question  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred. I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any  qualification 
for  speaking  on  the  wide  question  wnicn  is  before 
this  Coin  mission,  of  whether  there  should  be  nation- 
alisation, or  whether  there  should  not.  What  I  should 
like  to  say  something  about,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
is  tlip  question  of  whether  it  is  possible  to  train  a 
body  of  Civil  Servants  fit  for  rapid  and  efficient 
administration. 

20,567.  I  have  not  had  a  precis  from  you  because 
time  has  been  rather  short,  but  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  now  take  up  that  sub- 
ject, and  place  your  views  before  the  Commission? 

\\lien  I  came  to  the  War  Office  there  had  been 
a  very  valuable  committee,  called  the  Esher  Com- 
•,  which,  amongst  other  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  War  Office  which  they  recommended,  advised 
the  Koparation  of,  what  is  called  in  the  Army,  admin- 
istration, from  strategy  and  tactics — from  the  work 
which  isl  allocated  to  generals  in  the  Field  and  to 
the  General  Staff.  That  separation  had  become  well 
recognised  in  Continental  armies,  and  had  led  to 
extremely  rapid  and  efficient  mobilisation  arrange- 
ments for  those  armies.  We  had  studied  them.  I 
had  been  a  short  time  in  office,  and  we  resolved  to 
give  as  complete  effect  as  we  could  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Esher  Committee.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  ever  rose  to  the  ideal  which  I  should  like  to  have, 
seen  reached,  but  we  got  as  far  as  we  could  with 
Mi;-  money  and  the  men  we  had.  The  principle  was 
this :  the  commander  in  the  Field  must  not  only 
have  his  troops  ready,  but  all  their  auxiliary  services 
leady — transport,  the  supply,  the  medical  services, 
and  the  provision  of  men  by  the  Adjutant-General — 
because  that  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  administra- 
tion as  the  provision  of  material.  All  those  things 
must  be  so  ready  that  he  is  able  to  put  his  hand 
upon  them.  If  I  may  refer  the  Commission 
to  it,  Field  Service  Regulations,  Part  2  (a  little 
volume  which  is  on  sale  by  the  Government),  contains 
the  scheme  we  established  in  its  practical  working 
for  an  Army  in  the  Field.  The  Commission  will  find 
all  the,  details  there  and  how  the  thing  was  worked 
out.  The  difficulty  we  found  was  this:  Ir  had  never 
been  the  idea  of  the  older  authorities  in  tho  British 
Army  to  make  that  separation  in  lecent  times.  I  say 
"  in  recent  times  "  because  the  Diikc  of  Wellington 
had  a  great  grip  of  it,  and  carried  it  out  as  efficiently 
as  it  could  be  done  in  those  days.  For  a  long  time 
after  his  period,  and  until  the  War  Office  was  all 
bronght  together  under  Lord  Cardwell,  the  Depart- 
ments had  been  separate,  but  they  had  been  very 
badly  separated.  For  instance,  the  Ordnance  Board 
was  at  one  part  of  the  town,  the  Horse  Guards  was  «t 
another,  and  the  War  Office  was  something  sepaiate. 
and  it  was  all  supplied,  not  according  to  Services,  but 
according  to  different  groups  of  men  in  authority. 
What  we  endeavoured  to  do  was  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  separating  the  Services  quite  sharply — 
firstly,  the  service  of  directing  operations  in  the  Field, 
and  of  course  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
has  to  be  done  by  a  General  Staff  in  thinking  out  and 
preparing  for  those  operations;  and,  secondly,  the 
preparation  of  the  administrative  machinery  and 
material  which  was  required  to  be  under  the  hand 
of  a  Commander-in-Chief  in  order  that  he  might  make 
himself  efficient.  Of  course,  the  same  principle 
applied  in  peace  to  the  War  Office,  which  had  to  have 
all  these  things  ready  in  case  mobilisation  was  called 
for.  If  they  were  ready,  and  everything  had  been 
prepared  long  beforehand,  then  you  had  only  to  touch 
a  bnttnn  and  things  sprang  into  their  places  as  they 
did  on  the  Continent.  Now  the  way  in  which  we 
enrrip.-l  it  out  I  think  I  have  indicated:  it  was  by 
snp.-iratincr  the  service  of  administration,  in  its  varini" 
branches  from  the  other  services.  I  will  not  trouble 
this  Commission  with  the  details  of  other  matters 
siirh  as  tho  Army  Medical  Service,  which  was 
nised  bv  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  on  the  very 
principles  I  am  speaking  of,  nor  all  the  things  done 


by  the  Territorial  Aiaorintioiu,  who  had  the  principle* 
of  administration  hamlod  over  to  them.  I  |.i.: 
take  the  Regular  Army,  jiiMt  to  show  bow  Um  tiling 
was  sought  to  bo  done.  Wo  found  tlmt.  th«  idea 
prevailing  was  that  anybody  who  had  shown  hn 
eminent,  in  tho  Field  could  administer.  That  teemed 
to  us  to  be  a  mistake.  A  man  may  be  a  magriii 
leader  of  troops  and  yet  be  very  bod  at  working  out 
schemes  in  tho  Quartermaster-General'*  Depart 
for  provision  ahead.  In  tho  same  way  the  expert  who 
was  good  in  organising  Artillery  dispositions  in  the 
Field  might  be  no  good  at  working  out  the  pni 
of  tho  guns  and  the  chemistry  of  the  munitions  at 
Woolwich,  or  wherever  matters  had  to  be  worked  out. 
Wo  sought  to  develop  a  type  of  administrative  officer 
to  an  extent  which  was  new  in  the  Arm;..  I  want 
to  say  at  once,  we  succeeded  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  because  time  was  short,  and  money  was  sliorfr 
for  the  Army  in  those  days.  The  General  Staff,  which 
deals  with  the  other  side,  had  its  magnificent  Stuff 
College  at  Camberley,  where  it  put  those  officers  who 
were  to  deal  with  strategy  and  tactics  through  a  very 
searching  course  of  training,  and  had  a  very  fine 
school;  but  there  was  no  school  for  teaching  adminis- 
trative* officers,  and  in  my  view  it  was  as  essential 
to  teach  administration  as  it  was  to  teach  strategy 
and  tactics. 

That  brings  me  at  once  to  what  I  am  dealing  with. 
In  tho  Army  some  of  these  administrative  things  are 
just  as  difficult  and  just  as  complicated  as  any  that 
occur  in  ordinary  civilian  business.  They  require 
qualities  which  the  ordinary  Civil  Servant  is  not 
trained  to  develop.  They  require,  to  begin  with,  a 
great  deal  of  initiative.  No  doubt  it  is  true,  in  peace 
time  especially,  that  every  officer  looks  to  his  superior ; 
but  we  encouraged,  as  far  as  we  could,  the  principle  of 
allocating  responsibility  and  encouraging  initiative, 
telling  a  man  what  he  had  to  do  in  general  terms, 
having  firs%  made  sure  that  he  was  competent  to  do 
it,  and  then  showing  that  we  held  him  responsible  for 
doing  it  and  for  doing  it  for  the  least  money  possible 
and  in  the  swiftest  and  most  effective  fashion.  That 
was  an  ideal  which  we  did  not  succeed  in  wholly 
living  up  to,  but  it  was  a  principle  which  seemed  to 
me  to  work  out  effectively.  There  is  no  doubt  in  that 
period  some  extraordinarily  efficient  military  adminis- 
trators were  trained  up.  I  hope  this  Commission  will 
not  think  by  "  military  administrative  officers "  I 
mean  the  kind  of  people  who  have  come  in,  justly  or 
unjustly,  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  before  the 
public  lately.  Those  are  mainly  men  not  trained  for 
the  purpose.  I  am  speaking  of  the  young  men  we 
took  and  then  put  through  a  special  course  of  train- 
ing. The  thing  we  found  was  that  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  education  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
then  special  education  coming  upon  the  top  of  a 
sufficiently  generally  educated  mind.  We  had  no 
school  and  we  had  no  staff  college  in  which  to  train 
our  administrators,  and  there  was  not  the  least  pro- 
spect in  those  days  of  Parliament  giving  us  money  for 
one.  But  we  had  another  thing  to  hand  :  We  took 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  with  which  some  of 
the  members  of  this  Commission  are  familiar.  I  my- 
self approached  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and 
with  the  very  great  assistance  which  I  had  from  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  I  in- 
duced them  to  take  in  hand  the  task  of  training  40 
administrative  officers  for  us  in  each  year.  Courses 
were  designed,  and  they  were  taught  things  which 
they  never  could  have  learned  in  the  Army.  I  think 
it  will  be  found  if  you  enquire  from  others  that  that 
training  was  of  enormous  advantage  in  France.  There 
these  young  officers  were  serving — officers  on 
whom  was  placed  enormous  responsibility  and  also  u 
great  deal  of  necessity  for  devising  initiative  for 
themselves.  Englishmen,  if  they  have  any  aptitude 
for  it,  are  particularly  good  at  getting  out  of  tight 
places,  and  these  officers,  trained  as  they  were  to  deal 
with  all  sorts  of  problems,  in  France  and  Flanders 
showed  very  great  capacity  in  doing  so.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia it  was  the  same.  One  of  the  officers  with  whom 
I  worked  partly  on  the  administration  side — I  do  not 
think  he  was  trained  in  the  way  I  have  described,  but 
he  had  tho  aptitude  of  which  I  have  spoken — was  the 
late  General  Maude,  who  achieved  great  things  in 
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Mesopotamia  by  what  he  had  learned  and  felt  himself 
capable  of  doing.  What  we  did  was  this.  In  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department,  for  instance, 
stores  had  to  be  considered ;  contracts  for  them  had 
to  be  placed ;  transport  of  them  on  the  outbreak  of 
war — and  even  in  time  of  peace  also — had  to  be 
arranged  for,  and  all  those  things  these  skilled  and 
young  administrative  officers  had  to  carry  out.  They 
worked  under  Sir  John  Cowans,  who  was  then 
Quartermaster-General,  and  who  was  in  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Department  for  several  years,  and 
he  had  great  aptitude  for  getting  on  with  men  and 
taking  a  grip  of  things  in  this  kind  of  way.  So  far 
as  it  was  done,  it  was  very  well  done.  I  am  not 
defending  all  the  things  brought  out  recently  before 
the  public,  but  they  were  done  by  men  not  trained  in 
that  school,  and  they  had  not  a  fair  chance  in  work 
for  which  they  had  not  trained.  I  am  talking  of  work 
which  members  of  the  Commission  know  took  place 
in  France,  and  which  made  fast  mobility  and  con- 
centration of  our  armies  there  of  such  valuable  effect 
in  the  later  stages,  and  also,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  is  generally  known,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  ability  to 
mobilise  the  Expeditionary  Force  with  the  -rapidity 
we  did,  and  of  the  fashion  in  which  all  the  details  of 
that  mobilisation  came  to  be  worked  out  years  before 
the  date  of  mobilisation  arrived. 

25,558.  Do  you  think  the  class  of  men  to  whom  you 
harp  been  good  enough  to  direct  our  attention  is  a 
class  of  men  who  possess  the  qualities  of  courage  and 
of  taking  initiative? — Yes.  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  about  that.  There 
are  some  men  who  have  it  not  in  them  to  take  initia- 
tive or  assume  responsibility,  and  they  never  will. 
I  think,  as  a  rule,  in  the  civilian  business  world  these 
men  fail  as  .they  fail  in  the  army.  In  the  business 
world  the  other  men  come  to  the  top,  and  are  picked 
out  and  chosen  and  put  to  their  work.  That  is  not  so 
usual  in  a  service.  It  is  more  difficult  in  the  Civil 
Service  where  people  come  in  according  to  rules  and 
succeed  to  places  very  largely  according  to  seniority. 
In  the  army  and  navy,  where  selection  obtains  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  ought  to  obtain  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  it  is  much  easier.  You  pick  a  man 
because  he  is  particularly  good  at  the  sort  of  work 
you  want  him  for.  You  ask  him  to  devote  himself  to 
administration,  and,  if  he  does,  you  may  get  a  man 
just  as  valuable  and  just  as  good  as  you  will  find 
in  the  business  world.  It  is  quite  true  he  has  not  got 
what  is  the  great  impulse  in  the  business  world, 
namely,  the  desire  to  make  a  fortune  for  himself, 
but  he  has  another  motive,  which,  in  my  experience, 
is  equally  potent  with  the  best  class  of  men,  namely, 
the  desire  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  If  he  thinks  he  will  be  recognised  because 
of  his  public  spirit  and  his  devotion  to  his  duty, 
that  public  spirit  and  devotion  to  duty  will  make  him 
do  anything :  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  himself  he  will 
not  make.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  of  the  best  type 
of  men  such  as  the  men  1  came  across  and  saw  in  the 
army.  That  class  of  man,  I  believe,  exists  in  far 
greater  number  in  the  two  services  than  has  been 
supposed  at  the  present  time.  I  am  only  taking  them  as 
illustrations  of  sources  from  which  you  can  draw.  I 
am  not  suggesting  to  this  Commission  that  they  should 
nationalise  under  the  army  and  navy,  but  I  am  only 
saying  why  I  think  there  is  a  source  which  is  neglected 
from  which  public  servants  might  be  drawn.  You 
get  these  men  and  they  have  been  trained  to  a  sense 
that  they  must  be  responsible  even  with  their  own 
lives  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  you 
entrust  to  them  to  accomplish.  If  they  are  properly 
trained,  they  are  trained  not  to  look  to  this  or  that 
detail  of  regulations,  but  rather  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose such  as,  for  instance,  getting  stores  to  a  certain 
point  on  the  battlefield  within  a  certain  time  at  all 
costs,  and  that  induces  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and 
initiative  which,  I  think,  has  developed  into  as  fine 
a  skill  and  training  as  you  can  find  anywhere.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  taking  the  right  men  and  training 
and  encouraging  them  in  the  right  way. 

25.569.  In  your  experience,  how  did  that  class  of 
officer  get  on  with  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
and  with  whom  he  had  to  work? — Just  the  same  way 


as  a  good  regimental  officer  gets  on  with  them.  A 
really  good  regimental  officer  is  the  friend  of  his  men. 
They  come  to  love  him  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  man, 
and  a  man  who,  when  they  advance,  goes  at  their 
head  and  takes  the  risk,  and  will  not  let  them  take  a 
risk  which  he  will  not  take.  I  have  known  that  kind 
of  officer  often  go  away  ahead  of  his  men  at  great 
inconvenience  and  some  danger  to  himself  to  find 
quarters  where  his  men  might  rest,  and  he  himself 
has  refused  to  take  anything  for  himself  or  have  a 
bed  even  allocated  to  him  until  he  has  seen  every  man 
under  his  command  had  his  sleeping  place  and  had 
his  rations.  That  is  the  man  I  speak  of — the  officer 
who  thinks  of  his  men  first  and  himself  second. 

25.570.  We  appear  then  to  have  created   a  sort  of 
new  class  of  (I  will  call  them  for  the  moment)  officials 
for  want  of  a  better  term.     What  is  the  future  of  those 
men   if   they  have   to  remain   in   the  army  or  in  the 
navy? — I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment," but  1  wish 
to  say  we  did  not  create  them :    they  were  there,  but 
undeveloped.       Splendid  material  was  there,  but  the 
nation   had   never  thought   of   training  them   in    the 
right  way.      They  had  trained  the  commanding  officer, 
but  they  had  never  trained  the  administrator  who  was 
really  just  as  necessary  to  them.    What  happened  was 
this.    According  to  army  tradition,  the  real  fighting  in 
the  field,  the  strategy,  the  tactics,  and  the  execution 
of  the  strategy  and  tactics  were  the  important  things, 
and  everyone  who  took  to  administration  was  rather 
looked   down  upon — they  would  not  have     said  they 
looked  down  upon  them,  but  they  were  looked  down 
upon.     Therefore  naturally  every  young  officer  gravi- 
tated   in    the    direction    where    he    would    be    more 
thought  of  and  where  he  could  win  more  honour  and 
apparently   devote   himself  in   a   more  practical  way 
to  his  country's  service.     The   result  was   that  that 
class  of  man  was  very  little  developed  and  very  little 
drawn    upon.     They    were  there   and   they   are   there 
now.     Then   the    individual   came    up,    but   I    always 
used  to   feel   we  could   have   got  ten   times  as  many 
if    we   had   given   them   encouragement.        If   promo- 
tion had  been  not  by  seniority  but  by  selection,  and 
by  distribution  of  duty,   and  the  holding  responsible 
men    who    were    carrying   out   not    regulations    letter 
by  letter,    but   carrying  out  a   great   duty   in   which 
we    relied    upon    their    initiative,    and    if    there   had 
been  that  system  of  training,  it  would  have  given  us 
ten  times  as  many  of  these  officers  as  we  possessed. 
I  want  to  say  now  that  I  do  not  think  the  State  re- 
cognises the  extent  to  which  not  only  in  tho   Army 
and  the  Navy,  but  outside  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
there  are  young  men  in  whom  those  qualities  can  be 
brought  out — the  quality  of  initiative  and  the  quality 
of  devotion  to  duty,  which  are  as  powerful  a  motive 
as    the    motive    of    business    men    if    they    are    only 
developed  in  the  right  atmosphere. 

25.571.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that,   in  your 
opinion,   there   is   a   class  of   man   who  combines  the 
strongest    sense    of    public    duty    with    the    greatest 
energy  and  capacity  for  initiative? — In  my  opinion 
there  is  a  large  class. 

25.572.  And   that   is   a   class  that  cannot  only   be 
trained  in  the  future  but  which,  in  your  view,  is  to 
hand    at    present? — They    are   to    hand    at    present. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Army  because  I  know  the  Army 
and    perhaps   because    I   love    it,    but   it  is  certainly 
equally    true   of    the    Navy.     If    I    may    say   so,    the 
Navy  has  given  even  less  attention  to  this  question 
than  wo  tried  to  do  in  the  Army. 

25.573.  Speaking  of  that  class,  with  regard  to  the 
coal   industry,   do  you   think   it   would   be  necessary, 
if  one  drew  or  selected   from  that  class  in  the  sort 
of   way   you   have   been   good   enough   to   tell    us,   to 
give  these  men  some  special  training  to  fit  them  for 
the  coal  industry  in  the  event  of  it  being  necessary;' 
— I    think   so,    and,    if   I   may,    I   will  just   put   the 
steps   which   I   think   would   be  necessary.     My    idea 
for  tho  Army   and   Navy  is  that  young  men   should 
not  go  into  them  too  early.     With  regard  to  the  age 
of  entry  in  the  Navy  (it  is  low  enough  in  tho  Army 
now,  but  too  early  in  the  Navy  at  the  present  so  far 
as    I   can    judge)   I    should    like   to   see   it   begin    at 
17  or  18  years!    I  believe  that  is  quite  early  en- 
when   a  young  man  has  a   general  education     That 
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\rrny  and  Navy  do  not  seem  likely  to  want  me. 
I  have  a  hotter  chance  if  I  can  serve  .tho  State  in 
another  Department."  Then  I  should  like  to  see  tho 

.  having  kept  a  watch  over  that  class  of  officer 
and  selecting  the  best  of  them,  put  them  through  a 

d  course  of  training.  I  am  not  sure  I  know 
anything  much  better  than  the  kind  of  atmosphere 

\A  in  the  London  School  of  Economics.  It  was 
purely  civilian  and  free  from  militarism,  and 
it  was  very  good.  There  they  were  trained  in 
making  contracts  and  in  local  government,  in  the  l.iw 
of  administration,  in  railway  management  and  a 
variety  of  other  things  which  they  could  choose,  '>r 
all  of  which  they  could  take.  A  comparatively  short 
course  of  that  develops  enormously  and  very  rapidly 

opacity  of  a  really  first-rate  man  already  trained 
in  his  own  profession.  He  becomes  very  capable  and 
rtpt  as  an  administrator.  I  have  seen  it  over  and 
over  again  in  officers  of  that  kind  who  later  in  life 
ha vi-  gone  into  civilian  administration,  and  they  are 

good  indeed.     Then  there  is  something  eke  to 

en  to.  It  is  not  at  present  the  business  of  the 
London  School  of  "Economics  to  teach  initiative 
Initiative  is  a  matter  of  the  spirit  and  a  matter  ol 
temperament.  Like  courage  and  temperament. 
initiative  can  be  developed.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
school  of  the  State  teach  the  necessity  of  that  and 
the  necessity  of  a  man  relying  upon  himself  and 
making  his  own  decisions.  I  should  like  to  see  en 
couraged  what  the  best  officer  already  knows  by  in- 
stinct, tho  absolute  necessity  of  treating  his  men  as 
equals,  getting  on  with  them,  understanding  them, 
and  making  their  concerns  his,  and  working  with 
them  in  such  a  fashion  that,  although  he  was  the:r 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  and  their  commander, 
yet  when  it  came  to  a  moment  of  decision,  while  they 
felt  it  was  their  own  spirit  which  was  embodied  in 
him,  in  taking  the  initiative  in  what  he  was  doing. 
he  was  not  taking  an  arbitrary  initiative,  but  an 
initiative  based  on  knowledge.  As  you  see,  I  put 
education  in  a  very  wide  and  broad  sense  as  tho 
foundation  of  the  question  whether  you  can  train 
administrators  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

2.". 57 1.  I  rather  gather  what  you  say  is  that,  in 
your  view,  there  is  a  supply  of  men.  which  has  hitherto 
rather  untapped  which  could  be  made  use  of 
should  it  be  desirable,  or  should  the  occasion  arise?— 
I  still  have  very  friendly  relations,  although  they  are 
purely  unofficial,  with  the  Army,  and  dozens  of  young 
officers  come  to  me  and1  ask,  "  Could  you  give  us  any 
suggestion  or  help  as  to  how  we  can  get  into  civilian 
life?  We  feel  we  are  good  at  it."  I  have  known 
them  to  be  of  very  great  mechanical  skill  and  of  very 
dino,  but  tho  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  place  for 
business  ability  in  tho  work  which  they  have 
them  now,  nor  is  it  a  recognised  thing  that  you 
should  at  a  certain  point  in  your  career  choose  a 
civ'I:.  under,  the  State  alternative  to  you" 

career  which   has  hitherto  obtained   in   the  Army  or 
Navy. 
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who  feels  that  he  has  one  thing,  and  one  thing  on!-.. 
to  consider,  and  that  is  to  make  a  succ> 

1  t.ment   which  is  entrusted  to  him.      It   is 
if    ho    allows   the   private    influence    of    Memlwrs   of 
Parliament,    for   instance,    to  guide    him    in    making 
his   appointments.     I    am   not   in    favour  of   ap|x>int- 
ments   made   by    Boards.      As   a   rule   they    an 
bad     judges.       I     have     seen     them     working     very 
Imdly.      I       would  nit        (h'       fullest       re- 

ibiiity  upon  the  man  at  the  top  and 
hang  him  for  it  if  he  fails  to  discharge  hi*  duty 
to  the  public  efficiently.  But  the  great  thing  is  to 
get  a  Minister  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  in 
th"  fullest  sense,  but  who  yet  is  not  afraid  of  Parlia- 
ment or  to  come  to  Parliament,  and  is  not  nfraid 
to  take  the  initiative,  and  then  go  to  Parliament, 
saying:  "This  is  , ;  i  for  what  I  t 

and  I  ask  fnr  your  ratification."  I  sat  for  25  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  more  generous  bodv 
than  the  House  of  Commons  for  that  sort  of  thing 
I  never  knew.  It  is  what  it  really  likes.  I  stood 
up  time  after  time  and  said,  "  I  have  don"  this  and 
exceeded  my  powers."  At  first  there  was  always  a 
small  storm  of  abuse  which  I  was  quite  fam-liar  with 
—  it  was  stage  thunder.  Then  in  the  end  they  saic3 
if  they  approved:  "  You  did  the  right  thing,  and  if 
you  had  not  done  it  we  should  have  docked  one 
thousand  pounds  off  your  salary."  That  is  the  rea" 
spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  Prinw- 
Ministers  would  only  recognise  it,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  most  sensible  body  of  jurymen  .1 
the  world,  and  you  may  take  it  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  it  thinks  you  have  done  your  best,  will 
be  most  generous  in  its  treatment  of  you.  There- 
fore. I  "think  for  the  right  kind  of  Minister  it  is 
quite  possible  to  get  that  freedom  which  you  speak 
of. 

25,576.  Of  course,  it  is  suggested  that  sotnetimei 
we  may  not  have  the  right  kind  of  M-'nister,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  assisted  or  strengthened  by  a 
body  of  Commissioners,  or  a  Council  of  one  sort  or 
another  chosen  very  largely  for  expert  reasons.  T 
should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  could  say  any- 
thing upon  the  relation  of  such  a  body  as  that  to 
the  Minister.  Can  you  make  that  Council  or  Com- 

-   authority  ti\  ; 

must  you  say  that  they  must  act  under  the  direction 
of  tho  Minister?  -Now  yo'i  come  to  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  You  must  not  say  they  are  authorita- 
1ivo.  or  he  will  shelter  himself  behind  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  half  a  dozen  men  are  never  as  good  as 
one  in  proportion,  in  my  experience.  The  great  thing 
is  to  take  a  really  competent  Minister  and  give  him 
a  full  sense  of  responsibility  and  authority.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  Ministers,  as  you  have  said, 
are  extraordinarily  difficult  to  get.  If  you  could 
get  these  Ministers,  and  get  a  staff  such  as  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  you  might  nationalise  almost  any- 
thing —I  will  not  say  everything,  but  many  things. 
You  might  nationalise  railways,  coal  mines  and  trans- 
p  T t .  :•  you 

•'in.';     wi'h     things    wire!',     the     bwiin 
the   State   demanded   should   be   managed   up   to   the 
standard  which   the  State  required.     The  first  thi" 

Tho    diffk"  bosen    for 

their  powers  of  talking  in  Parliament  rather  than 
administration.  I  have  known  first-rate  men  who 
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have  never  got  to  office,   and  have  never  got  there 
perhaps   from  shyness,   or  perhaps  because   they  did 
not  like  it,  or  because  they  have  not  attained  that 
oratorical    position    which    the   House"  of    Commons 
demands  as  requisite.     But  I  will  assume  we  have  a 
very  decent  kind  of  Minister  fit  to  do  his  work,  and 
I  will  answer  your  question  as  best  I  can  as  to  what 
his   relation  to  the  Board   must  be.     Knowledge  he 
must   get,    because   everything   depends   upon    know- 
ledge,  and  expert  knowledge  can  only  be  got  from 
experts.     Therefore  the   Minister  ought  to  have,  at 
any  rate,  advisers  round  him  who  can  give  him  that 
knowledge,    but   it   must   be   done,    I  think,   on   the 
footing  that  the  Minister  never  ceases  to  feel  himself 
responsible.     I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  not  feel 
himself  most  conscious  that  these  men  know  better 
than   he   knows,    and   that  he    will   do  wisely  to   be 
guided  by  them ;  but  he  must  not  be  encouraged  to 
throw  responsibility  upon  them.     Therefore  I  would 
not  put  them  in  any  authority  over  him,  but  I  would 
encourage  him  in  the  fullest  way  possible  to  consult 
them.     Let  me  add  this :    I   have  had   a  great  deal 
of  experience  of  Ministers  and  of  Councils,  and  people 
are  fond  of  asking,  "  How  often  did  the  Council  meet 
in  your    days?  "     The  true   kind   of   Council  meets 
formally   very   seldom,   but   it   is   meeting  always   in 
reality.     The  Minister   ought  to   live   with   it.     He 
ought  to  sit  in   the  room   with   it,    smoking   cigars 
with  it,  lunching  with  it,  taking  tea  with  it,  dining 
with  it,  and  being  with  it  until  all  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Its  members  ought  to  he  his  guides,  philosophers 
and    friends,    and    they   ought    to    understand    one 
another  and  feel  that  the  best  thing  in  their  interests 
and  in  his  interests  is  for  him  to  say  at  the  end  of 
their  deliberations:   "  I  will  take  my  own  way  about 
it,  but  you  will  know  it  is  in  harmony,  not  only  with 
the  letter,  but  with  the  spirit  of  what  you  have  been 
thinking." 

25.577.  Mr.  ~R.  H.  Tawncy:  There  are  two  questions 
I  should  like  to  ask  you.     First  of  all,  could  you  tell 
us     something    more     about    the    training    of     ad- 
ministrators?     What    I    mean    is:     sometimes    it    is 
suggested   the    conduct  of    business    is    best    done  by 
what  I  may  call  rule  of  thumb.     You  suggest  in  your 
evidence,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  science  of  administra- 
tion  independent    of   the   technique   of   a   particular 
trade  or  industry? — Yes. 

25.578.  Which  is   general,    and   which  can    be    im- 
parted  by  education? — Yes.     May  I  add  a  qualifica- 
tion?    I   have   been   twice  Chairman   of  Royal   Com- 
missions on  University  Education,  and  in  all  Reports 
to  which   I  have  put  my  name,  I  have  always  said 
that  the  essence  of  a  university  is  atmosphere.     That 
is  what  makes  it  a  school   of  science  or   a  school  of 
knowledge  in  the  widest  sense.     It   is  the  inspiring 
contact  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  with  that  of 
the  taught  which   makes  the  difference,  and   by   the 
school  _of  which  I  speak,  the  school  which  is  to  impart 
the  science  of  administration,  I  mean  a  school  which 
shall  have  the  atmosphere  of   it,  and   the  suggestion 
of  not  merely  dry  knowledge,   but  of   initiative  and 
personality  at  every  turn. 

25,579.  But  it  is  something  which  can  be  taught 
and  not  merely  picked  up? — Certainly— taught 
exactly  as  a  university  professor  teaches  his  students. 

25.580.  You    speak   of   the  immense   importance   of 
selection.     Would   it  be  true  to  say  that  the  quality 
of  those  selected  depends  partly  upon  the  area  from 
which  the  selection  is  made?— To  a  large  extent. 

25.581.  The   greater  the    number  of  entrants,    the 
better  the  field?— To  a  large  extent. 

25.582.  Are  you  satisfied  that  in  the  public  services 
-the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Civil  Service— the  area  of 

selection   is  wide  enough   now?— No,   I  do  not  think 
t  is  subject  to  this,  that  the  essential  condi- 
tions must  be  knowledge  and  capacity.     There  must 
be  no  advantage  given  to  the  poor  over  the  rich. 

25.583.  But  suppose  we  were  organising  a  national 
mining  service.     It  would   be   an   immense   improve- 
ment, would  it  not,  to  draw  capacity  from  the  poor 

readily  as  from  the  rich?— Yes.     I  represented  a 

tituency  of  working  miners,   or  which,   at  least 

:ontained  a  great  many  working  miners,  for  25  years' 
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and  I  came  across  men  in  that  sense  who  were  fit  to 
fill  almost  any  administrative  post;  all  they  wanted 
was  the  training  and  knowledge. 

25.584.  Probably  in  your  experience  of  the  Army, 
the  same  thing  has  struck  you? — Just  the  same. 

25.585.  A    great   many    battalions    are  really  com- 
manded by  the  non-commissioned  officers? — Yes,  and 

i  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Army  are  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  Sir  William  Robert- 
son is  a  distinguished  example. 

25.586.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  said  something 
which  was  very  interesting  to  me  with  regard  to  the 
opportunity  for  distinction  which  was  afforded  by  a 
well-constituted    public   service.     Do   you  think   that, 
at  present,   there   is  a  sufficient  opportunity  for  dis- 
tinction  in   the   Civil   Service   as  it  stands? — No;    I 
agree  very  much  with  what  was  said  by  Sir  Charles 
Harris,  when  he  gave  evidence  here,  of  the  difficulty 
ol:  developing  the  kind  of  service  the  State  wants  in 
dealing  with  coal  mines,  if  Parliament  gives  effect  to 
such  a  principle — the  difficulty  of  getting  that  under 
existing  Civil  Service  conditions.     A  man  enters  the 
Civil   Service,  being   qualified   by   examination ;  then 
he      is      distributed      somewhere;      then      he 
himself     under    someone    who    may     not     be 
intelligent,     and     a  small      piece     of     work, 

often  uninteresting,  is  allocated  to  him 
he  is  in  the  Lower  Division,,  he  is  kept 
groove  which  is  very  much  less  interesting  than  the 
Higher  Division.  I  am  the  last  person  to  wish  to  see 
the  Higher  Division  abolished.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  Higher  Division  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Civil  Service,  but  I  do  want  to  see  the  passage  from 
the  Lower  Division  made  more  frequent.  I  want  to  see, 
in  other  words,  the  men  who  show,  in  practice,  that  they 
really  have  the  stuff  in  them,  brought  forward.  It 
can  be  done  by  their  being  taken  as  private  secretaries 
to  people  in  the  Higher  Division.  There  ought  to  be 
much  less  of  a  gap  between  the  two,  and  promotion 
by  selection  ought  to  be  very  much  more  the  principle. 
There  is.  a  difficulty  about  promotion  by  selection. 
When  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  found  promotion  by  selec- 
tion at  work,  and — the  Commission  may  be  horrified 

I  abolished  it,  because  the  selectors  selected  their  own 
friends.  I  do  not  say  they  did  it  deliberately,  but 
simply  because  they  did  not  know  anyone  but  their 
•own  friends.  I  remember  one  very  eminent  Naval 
Commander  saying  to  me:  "  They  complain  that  the 
appointments  are  all  filled  from  my  personal  en- 
tourage :  so  they  are,  but  it  is  because  I  know  these 
men,  and  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  them."  It  is  too 
narrow.  The  right  thing  is  promotion  by  seniority 
tempered  by  a  very  stern  and  rigorous  rejection ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  give  some  weight  to  seniority  because 
you  do  not  want  a  man  to  be  altogether  disappointed, 
if  he  has  toiled  hard,  because  he  is  rather  stupid,  but 
you  do  not  put  him  in  places  where  you  want  real 
ability.  I  think  by  giving  a  great  deal  more  con- 
.sideiation  than  Parliament,  or  our  rulers,  have  given 
to  it,  you  can  devise  a  system  under  which  you  can 
get  selection  and  rapid  promotion  from  the  efficient 
.vithout  the  sense  of  injustice  which  too  often  obtains 
to-day. 

25.587.  Have  you   noticed   in   almost  the  only  pro- 
ductive service  we  have,  the  Post  Office  service,  they 
do  have  a  form  of  promotion  which  combines  respect 
for  seniority  up  to  a  point  with  promotion  on  merit? 
— Yes,  I  understand  that  is  so.     I  do  not  know  enough 
to  say  how  well  it  works. 

25.588.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  came  across  this 
in  your  investigation  of  administration,  but  I  am  told, 
for  example,   that  in  the  Post  Office  service   a   man 
may  be  27th  on  the  list,  and  yet  get  the  post  that  is 
vacant.     Let   us  say  it  is   an  executive   post  in  the 
provinces  of  some  value     Although  he  may  be  30  or 
40  from  the  top  of  the  list,  he  is  chosen  before  the 
others? — Yes,  I  know  that  is  so,  and  it  ds  quite  right. 
I  know  a  case  where  it  was  done  outside  this  country. 
Lord    Cromer    did    it    in    Egypt.        He    picked    the 
Egyptian  Civil  Service  on  that  principle.     He  got  the 
records  of  the  men,  and  selected  them  on  their  records, 
and  not  on  examinations.     The  record   system   is   in- 
finitely better  than  outside  tests, 
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>>!>.  On  tin-  ullior  point,  do  you  not  think  \\\\-.\i 
]  IIIMV  r;ill  Ih,'  hiding  uway  of  the  successful  Oivil 
Servant,  and  the  fact  Unit  ho  rarely,  or  never,  gets 
public  recognition,  militates  against  the  Civil  Sci  \  foe 
and  its  success? — Very  much.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Honours  List  kept  for  services  rendered  to  the  State 
in  administration,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

35,590.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  pvty  that  whereas,  in 

war,  things  of  almost  a  miraculous  character  were 

per  I'M  i -mod  in  the  way  of  administration — for  instance 

the  successful  rationing  of  food,  which  was  performed 

by  a  Civil  Servant — scarcely  one  in  ten  of  the  public 

known  the  man   who  did    tlio  work? — Yes.     And   the 

11  is  (that  wo  have  not  a  well-thought-out  system 

of  selection   for  administrative  work.     It  is  not  like 

liatant  work. 

'!)!.  Was  your  attention  directed  to  the  extra- 
ordinary success  whereby  a  policy  was  devised  for  the 
pooling  of  food  and  supplies  between  the  Allies? — 
Yes,  I  know  about  that. 

25.592.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Civil  Servant  who 
had   so   much   to  do   with   devising   the   policies  con- 
cerned in  that  is  unknown  to  the  public,  and  he  has 
received   practically   no  recognition? — I  do  not  know 
about  that  individual,  but  it  may  well  be  so. 

25.593.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  exists  in  the 
country   a    considerable    class   of   talented    men    who 
contemn    the   ordinary  operations   of  commerce,    and 
prefer  to  go  into  other  professions  such  as  the  law, 
and  other  professions,   rather  than  follow  commerce, 
because    it    does   not  offer    them    a    sxifficiently    dis- 
tinguished  career,  or  one  which  is  distinguished   in 
the   intellectual  sense? — Yes.     Some  of  them  do  very 
well  out  of  the  law,  so  that  I  do  not  condemn  them 
for  it.     But,  passing  from  that,  I  think  there  are  a 

§reat  many  men  who  would  be  prepared  to  serve  the 
tate  at  moderate  salaries,  if  they  were  to  have  the 
prospect  of  becoming  distinguished  in  the  sense  of 
having  rank  and  recognition.  I  am  quite  sure,  just 
as  in  the  Army  and  Navy  you  find  men  ready  to 
go  in  and  take  a  very  small  living  wage  compared 
with  the  standard  of  their  class,  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  thing,  so  you  would  find  it  in  the  Civil 
Service,  if  you  based  the  Civil  Service  on  that 
foundation. 

25.594.  Might   I  put   that  point   in   another  way? 
If  one  takes  the  London  distributing  coal  trade,   is 
it  not  possible  to  imagine  a  talented  man  who  would 
contemn  becoming  a  London  coal  merchant  but  who 
would    not   contemn   becoming   Administrator   of   the 
London    coal   service,    and    who   would   esteem    it   to 
be  a  much  more  dignified  thing,  and  would  giro  his 
brain    to    the   one,    whereas    he    would    not    lo    the 
other? — I  have   known  several    Army   administrative 
officers   who    would   have    taken    to    that    w".rk    with 
great  delight  and  courage,  but  whether  their  courage 
was  excessive  I  do  not  know. 

25.595.  What    is    your    view    with    regard    to    the 
abolition   or  with   regard   to  forbidding  Members  of 
Parliament    from    making  any    recommendations   for 
the    Public    Service    with    regard    to    pr:inot;cc ; — I 
think  it  is  a  very  right  thing  to  lay  it  down.     It  is 
extremely   difficult  to   enforce.     I    remember   tvhfln   I 
was  at  the  War  Office  I  published  a  ukase  that  not 
only   were   no   ladies   to    make    applications   for   the 
promotion    of  their   friends,   but   if   any   application 
for  promotion  of  an  officer  were  made  on  his  behalf  by 
a   lady,   he   must   clear   himself   of   the   presumption 
that  in   some  way  he  had   inspired   it.     But  it  was 
not  much  j>ood. 

25.596.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   You  spoke  just  now 
about  the  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Services.     Do 
you   not  consider  their  devotion   is  to  a  large  part 
due  ie  the  traditions  of  the  Services? — Yes,  I  think 
It  is,   and  my  complaint  is  that  there  has  not  been 
the    encouragement    of    such    a    tradition    in    other 
branches  of  the  Service  at  all. 

25.597.  In  the  Civil  Service  or  a  new  branch  that 
might  be    created? — A    man    may    serve    as    a    Civil 
Servant  and   do  brilliant  work  just  outside  what  is 
technically    allocated    to   him    and   he    will   pass   out 
of  the  Civil  Service  at  .65  unrecognised  and  forgotten, 
because  they  look  only  at  the  little  narrow  duty  they 
have  assigned  to  him. 
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25,5!H.  In  your  experience,  do  you  find  a  Civil 
Servant  can  take  initiative?— I  think  a  Civil  Servant 
is  of  flesh  and  Mood  like  anyonn  eUe  and  probably 
lots  of  them  have  it  in  them,  but  the  whole  »yiUm 
is  of  a  kind  which  discourage*  it.  Union*  you  grow 
up  in  an  atmosphere  whore  it  is  encouraged  you  do 
not  have  initiative.  That  is  where  the  buiineM  man 
has  the  strength  and  the  advantage.  Ho  in  in  an 
atmosphere  of  initiative.  The  Civil  Servant  is  not  in 
an  atmosphere  of  initiative.  The  soldier  and  tailor 
to  a  large  extent  are. 

35.599.  Is  not  the  Civil  Servant  taught  very  largely 
the  duty  of  passing  on  his  responsibility  to  the  one 

•  above  him? — What  happens  in  the  Civil  Service  is 
this,  and  I  have  a  picture  of  it  before  my  mind  from 
experience,  The  Minister  says,  "  This  haa  been 
thought  out,  and  after  consultation,  this  is  the 
principle  we  worked  out."  He  sends  for  the  head 
of  the  department  with  whom  he  discusses  it  and  who 
makes  suggestions  and  then  in  the  shape  into  which 
it  has  grown,  the  head  of  the  department  takes  it 
away.  The  head  of  the  department  after  thinking 
it  over  calls  to  him  two  of  his  sub-heads  and  says, 
"  You  will  take  that  part,  and  you  the  other."  They 
have  staffs,  and  these  staffs  proceed  to  sub-divide 
it,  and  the  whole  thing  gets  differentiated  until 
there  is  most  minute  work  done  lower  down.  I  have 
often  marvelled  at  it  and  thought  how  incompetent 
I  should  have  been  if  I  had  to  do  it  myself.  But 
it  has  been  so  broken  into  fragments  and  so  dis- 
sociated from  the  spirit  of  the  whole  that  what  you 
get  is  a  collection  of  fragments  in  a  basket,  about 
any  fragment  of  which  no  one  can  be  enthusiastic 
except  the  man  at  the  top  who  hopes  to  be  able 
to  sort  them  into  their  places. 

25.600.  They  all  return  back  up  the  same  ladder? 
— Yes.     The  Civil  Servant  does  his  work  admirably, 
but  you  do  not  ask  him  to  do  the  kind  of  work  you 
want  where  initiative  is  the  order   of  the  day. 

25.601.  And   that   tends  to  a   levelling   up    of    the 
people,    both   so   far    as   pay    and    position    are   con- 
cerned?— Yes.      A    man   is  very    much    aggrieved    if 
he   is   told   that  his   fragment   is   different   from   the 
fragment  of  his  neighbour  and  he  asks,    "  Why  did 
I    not   have   that   fragment?  "   and    it  leads   to  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent  and  to  an  undue  absence 
of  the  chances  of  the  passing  up  from  one  class  of 
Civil  Servant  to  the  higher  class. 

25.602.  With   regard   to   ministerial   responsibility, 
you   have   given   us   some   idea  of   how  you  think  it 
would  work.     Do  you  think  the  Minister  could  have 
two  chiefs  in   Parliament   and  a  Council? — No,   you 
would  paralyse  him. 

25.603.  Do  you   consider  the   Council   must   appre- 
ciate   that    the    final    responsibility    lies    with    the 
Minister  ? — Absolutely. 

25.604.  Did   you    find    in    the  War    Office   that    all 
your  members  of  Council  recognised  that  tltey  might 
advise  you,  but  the  final  decision  was  in  your  hands' 
— Absolutely.     They   used    to   recognise   it   in  excess. 
1  used  to  say,  "  For  goodness'  sake,  tell  me  where  I 
am  going  wrong,   or  I  shall  break  my  shins  later." 
They   were  very   good,    but    I    lived   with   them   and 
we  were  always   discussing   things.     If   you   can   get 
men  of  that  kind,  it  is  far  better  than  their  having 
authority.      They    are    far   freer    and    do   their    best 
to  help  you. 

25.605.  You  consider  it  is  only  by  a  similar  method 
you  can  get  such   organisations  controlled? — That  is 
what  I  call  getting  rid  of  red  tape  and  making  the 
thing  work. 

25.606.  Supposing       the       coal       industry       were 
nationalised,  do  you  consider  in  that  Administiation 
there  must  be  some  examination  or  selection  to  brine; 
in  people  for  administration? — There  are  many  posts 
connected   with   mines   where    special     knowledge    is 
essential.     For  instance,    I    think   it   would    be   very 
wrong  if  a  sub-inspector  of  a  mine  were  a  man  who 
had   not  been  trained  in   a  mine  and  had  first-hand 
knowledge.     On  the  other  hand,   I  think   it  is  very 
wrong   if   the   Chief   Inspector   has   not  a  very  wide 
knowledge  of  a  great  many  subjects  which  he  could 
•lot  get  in   the  mine  perhaps  at     all,   but  which   IIP 
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must  bring  to  bear  on  the  variety  of  points  which 
he  has  to  observe.  Then  again,  to  follow  it  out, 
supposing  you  come  to  the  management  of  the  mine : 
there  you  want  a  man  who  not  only  knows  the  mine 
and  knows  the  work,  and  has  business  capacity  and 
experience,  but  who  is  also  capable  of  taking  the 
initiative.  A  person  who  sits  still  until  he  is  told  to 
do  something  is  deadly,  and  the  whole  future  of  the 
success  of  nationalisation  in  this  as  in  everything  else 
seems  to  turn  on  the  getting  of  capable  men.  Then  it 
is  easy ;  but  if  you  do  not  get  a  man  who  is  capable, 
the  best  thought-out  scheme  of  nationalisation  in  the 
world  will  not  work.  Therefore,  you  want  to  get 
capable  men  as  managers— someone  who  will  work 
with  the  men  as  I  suggested  the  Minister  should  work 
with  his  Council— that  is  to  say,  live  with  them  and 
make  them  feel  that  he  is  one  of  themselves  and  make 
them  love  him  just  as  the  soldiers  love  the  competent 
company  officer  who,  while  he  commands  them,  will 
sacrifice  himself  for  them  if  necessary.  So  they 
should  look  up  to  the  manager  of  the  mine,  not  only 
as  their  manager,  but  one  who  by  nature  and  not  oy 
accident  ought  to  take  the  initiative  with  them.  One 
point  further— I  am  not  suggesting  the  manager  of 
a  mine  could  be  found  except  in  a  class  specially 
trained  in  mine  management,  but  when  you  get 
further  and  to  the  nexus  which  there  will  be  between 
mines  managers  and  whatever  organisations  there  are 
over  them  and  the  Minister  at  Headquarters,  then 
you  want  the  competent  person  I  am  speaking  of. 
You  want  the  real  good  fellow  who  will  come  down 
and  come  with  full  knowledge,  knowing  what  he 
wants  and  capable  of  sitting  down  and  talking  it  over 
and  taking  counsel,  and  being  a  thoroughly  intelligent 
medium  of  communication  between  them  and  White- 
hall, or  whatever  is  the  site  of  Headquarters. 

25.607.  How     would     you     select     these     people? 
Would     there    be    an     examination    or     would  it  be 
seeing  the  men  and  talking  it  over? — I   have   had   a 
great   deal  to   do  with   the   question  of   selection    by 
examination.     I  think  it  is  a  most  second  rate  mode 
of    selection.     In    the    universities    we    are    passing 
away    from    it,    and   we    are    now    making"    selection 
according  to  record  in  the  previous  school  of  training, 
wherever  we  can.     For  instance,  in  Scotland  we  have 
changed  the  principle,  and  three  years'  record  of  good 
work  done  in  the  public  school  of  education  takes  the 
place  of   matriculation   in  the    Scottish   universities. 
Here  I  should  like  to  see  something  of  the  kind.     You 
train  your  men   and  put  them  to  some  work,   what 
you  think  they   are  best  at.     You  observe  carefully 
how  each  man  does.     You  may  find  that  he  is  hkely 
to  do  still  better  at  something  else  and  you  transfer 
him  to  that.     As  the  men  of  aptitude  develop,   you 
select  from   them  and   allocate  them   to  the   various 
posts,  and  the  field  of  selection  should  be  very  wide. 
A   man   should    not   be   taken    for  this   or   tha^  duty 
merely   because   he  happens   to   be   at  Headquarters. 
There  may  be  a   mine  manager  or   a   workman   who 
has  shown  great  aptitude,   and  I  should  like  always 
to  keep  a  discretion  to  depart  from  the  normal  and 
take  the  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  use  him  where 
his  exceptional  abilities  will  operate,  but  it  must  be 
a  selection  based  upon  observation  and  record. 

25.608.  Do  you   think    under   the   National    system 
that  the  man  ypu  describe  as  the  mine  manager — a 
type  as  to  which  I  absolutely  agree  with  you — would 
be  given  freedom  of  movement? — I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial.    Take  the  company  commander  who  has  to  lead 
120  men  to  death  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  but  victory 
if   he   is   right.     If  he   is  a   real   first-rate   company 
commander  the  men  believe  in  him  because  they  know 
their  lives  and  best  chances  are  with  him.       Why? 
Because  he  has  lived  with  his  men  and   not  been   a 
pedant  or  given  himself  airs.     That  is  the  finest  type 
of   British   officer.     The   mine   manager    ought  to    be 
like  that.     He  ought  to  live  with  the  men  and  be  of 
their  class,   always  talking  with  them ;   if  there  is  a 
grievance  he  ought  to  foresee  it.     He  ought  to  talk 
with  them  and  develop  them  and  get  their  confidence. 
In  the  end  the  initiative  and  responsibility  must   In- 
his.     Otherwise  you   will  not   get   the  good    qualities 
which  you  have  at  the  present  time.     No  doubt  a  good 
deal  of  the  efficiency  of  business  men  is  due  to  the 
authority  they  exercise,  but  that  authority  has  come 


up  into  collision  with  another  principle,  the  principle 
of  desire  for  equality  and  better  conditions,  and  the 
problem  is  to  reconcile  these  two.  I  am  suggesting 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  in  which  I  think  they  can 
be  reconciled. 

25.609.  That  is  to  say,  a  very  great  deal  of  authority 
would   have   to   devolve  on  these   mine   managers? — • 
I  think  so. 

25.610.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    Do  you  think  you  can 
draw  a  real  comparison  between  your  ability  to  secure 
special  men  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  special 
men   for  tho  ordinary  working  of  an  industry?     The 
point  I  have  in  my  mind  is  this,  do  not  men  go  into 
the   Army  and  the  Navy  really   for   special   reasons, 
under   special   motives,    which  would    not   apply,    in 
the  same  sense,  to  an  ordinary  industry? — Yes,  but 
I   want   them  to   apply   to   an  ordinary  industry.     I 
want  to   make  the  service  of    the  State   in   civilian 
things  as  proud  a  position  as  it  is  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  to-day,  and  for  there  to  be  public  spirit,  public 
honour  and  public  recognition.     Just  as  you  get  the 
engineer  officer  who  will  throw  a  bridge  over  a  river 
with  extraordinary  skill,   although  he  seems  to  have 
no  materials  with  which  to  do  it,  so  you  may  develop 
the  same  kind   of   capacity  in   that   officer  when  he 
deals  with  a  civilian  problem. 

25.611.  I  suppose  it  would  require  quite  a  different 
quality  in  a  man  to  deal  with  civilian  problems  than 
with  Army  and  Navy  problems? — I  think  it  requires 
the  same  qualities — initiative,   power  to  take  respon- 
sibility,   and   freedom  to  act.     I   lay   great  stress  on 
that.     You    also  want  knowledge    and    decision,    and 
the  instinct  for  coming  out  right.       I  am  sketching 
rather   a   high    standard,    and,    as  you    know,    it    is 
difficult  enough  to  get  these  men,  even  for  the  coal 
owners,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  get  them  anywhere, 
but  we  have   never   thoroughly   recognised   the  value 
of  knowledge  and  character  in  these  things. 

25.612.  Taking  the  mining  industry,   is  it  in  your 
mind     to    split     it     into    different    departments    of 
administration? — I  am  not  competent  to  give  you  an 
opinion  on  that.     You  and  I  sat  together  on  the  Coal 
Conservation  Committee,   and  wo  examined  together 
a  good  many  problems  there,  but  we  did  not  go  into 
that  further  than  that  we  said  mining  problems  must 
be   brought   under    one  roofr    and    there  must    be    a 
Minister  of  Mines  who  will  be  the  inspiring  prophet 
of  the  whole  matter,  instead  of  the  responsibility  being 
scattered  about  among  so  many  departments,  as  it  is 
to-day. 

25.613.  Generally  speaking,  would  you  not  say  that 
the  men  who  were  to  take  the  special  charge  of  the 
mining  industry  required  to  be  men  who  were  familiar 
with  the  industry   as  a  whole? — I   think  one  of  the 
superstitions  from  which  we  suffer  is  that  you  cannot 
know  about  a  thing  unless  you  have  been  in  it  from 
childhood.     That   may   be  very  narrowing  as  well   as 
very  strengthening.     A  really  capable  man  will  acquire 
the  requisite  knowledge  with  wonderful  celerity,  but, 
of    course,    he    must    have   experience,    and   must    be 
trained  and  go  through  the  mill. 

25.614.  The  point  I  have  in  my  mind  is  this,  that 
the  man  who  is  likely  to  do  tho  best  work,  let  us  say, 
on   the  administrative  side   of   the  mining   industry, 
is  a  man  who  has  got  a  thorough  and  genuine  know- 
ledge of  the  production  side  at  the  same  time? — He 
ought  to  have  that,   certainly. 

26.615.  That  is    to  say,   in  the   working  of    an   in- 
dustry,  you   require  to   interweave,    as   it  were,  one 
department  of  the  business  into  another? — Yes;  you 
want  knowledge  and  science. 

25.616.  Would   you   agree  that  in    order   to   secure 
these  men  you  require  to  bring  them  up  through  the 
industry? — Not  necessarily.     The  highest  and   fulK-st 
knowledge  is   not    necessarily   the   knowledge  that   is 
got  by  immersing  yourself  for  the  first  period  of  your 
life  in  details.     It  is  the  knowledge  which  a  man  gets 
by    progressive    training.       I    should    hope,    if    you 
nationalise  the  mines  in  this  country,  you   will   use 
many  such  men  as  you  describe,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  the  work  will  distribute  itself  in  an  extraordinary 
way  and  people  will  turn  up  whom  you  did  not  think 
of,  who  are  quite  as  good  as  your  specialists. 
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i  7.   ||.i\\   do  yo  MI-  tin'   nifii  you  dimiro 

;i    the    imlii.si  is    11    snlh.  lent     IIH  -i  11 
<ndor    ii    State     Department f      Among    |)n>    mine 
.•ix  there   are   pnilialily   lota  of  men    who    wonhl 
ilv    too    proud    to    be    actuated    by    tho    in 
which    a. -mated    tho  officers  in  the  Army   and    Nav\. 
•  iislim-tion  in  tln<  service  of  the  State.     I  should 

|ni| \er\    111:111    "1"'   becamo   a  mine  manager    would 

have  hci'oio  his  eyes  that  lu>  might  do  lii«  work  so 
well  thai  lif  mi^ht  rise  still  higher  in  tho  hierarchy 
and  to  'i  tli'L  end.  That  is  what  1  meant 

by  a  thought-out  system  of  national  promotion. 

•J.'i.til  s.  Yon  used  t\\o  words  in  relation  to  selection, 
ami  said  that  it  should  bo  "stern  and.  rigorous." 
Would  that  be  likely  to  be  realised  in  practiceP — In 
inv  experience  every  process  of  selection,  however  well 
de\  iM-d,  only  achieves  50  per  cent,  of  what  you  aim 
at,  and  perhaps  not  so  much,  but  it  would  be  much 
better  than  what  wo  have  got  now. 

I!).  If   you  take   tho   working  of   private  enter- 
is  not  that  just  one   of    the    very    things  that 

•us  under  private  enterprise,  that  the  private 
owner  is  watching  tho  men  that  come  under  his  own 
observation,  and  that  ho  rapidly  promotes  those  men 
if  ho  thinks  them  specially  efficient? — Sometimes  ho 
dncs  and  sometimes,  unfortunately,  he  makes  mis- 
takes, as  wo  know.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  intro- 
duce that  into  tho  service  of  the  State.  I  want  to 
make  the  service  of  the  State  like  the  spirit  of  the 
private  owner  in  that  respect — looking  for  efficiency 
everywhere. 

-'0.  But  looking  at  the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
tho  working  of  an  ordinary  industry,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  capable  man  is  more  likely  to  be  brought 
out  by  tho  motive  of  personal  gain? — Well,  I  really 
do  not.  I  think  wo  lay  far  too  much  stress  on  that. 
A  great  many  people  go  into  business,  not  from  the 
sordid  love  of  money,  but  because  they  wish  to  make 
a  fortune.  It  is  a  way  in  which  to  distinguish  them- 
It  is  not  that  they  want  to  drink  champagne 
or  eat  turtle,  but  because  they  want  to  be  marked  out 
as  people  who  have  succeeded  in  life.  I  am  suggest- 
ing an  equally  potent  motive  in  life  which  leads  to 
a  discharge  of  public  duty.  I  think  you  will  appeal 
to  that  tremendously,  and  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
human  nature. 

35,621.  If  the  mines  were  nationalised,  I  think  you 
have  it  in  your  mind  that  there  should  be  quite  a 
decided  departure  from  the  methods  which  have  been 
followed  in  Government  Departments  in  the  past  in 
dealing  with  the  selection  of  men? — That  is  so. 

585,622.  Do  you  think  in  practice  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  evolve  a  practical  scheme,  having  regard  to 
the  practice  that  has  been  in  operation  in  Govern- 
ment Departments  over  so  many  years? — If  I  were  a 
dictator — that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  Parliament — and 
I  were  entrusted  with  the  task,  I  think  I  could  under- 
take, if  I  were  left  alone,  to  find  half  a  dozen  men, 
any  one  of  whom,  put  at  the  head  of  a  great  depart- 
ment and  with  a  system  such  as  we  are  discussing, 
would  carry  it  out. 

25.623.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  likely  to  be  left 
•lone? — That  is  another  thing. 

25.624.  Mr.   Evan   Williams :    I   gather  you   attach 
i  supreme    importance    to    the    proper   choice    of    the 

Minister  of  Mines.  Is  there  any  'possibility  of  secur- 
ing that  tho  choice  should  be  made  in  the  wisest  pos- 
,  sible  manner  at  all  times? — There  you  ask  me  a  ques- 
on  which  opens  up  a  field'  of  dubiety.  I  should  hope 
it  would  be  so,  and  it  ought  to  be  so,  and  it  is  most 
important  that  when  the  Minister  of  Mines  is  chosen 
he  should  be  the  most  highly  qualified  man  possessing 
the  various  qualities  that  can  be  discovered. 

2-->,62o.  In  the   absence  of   certainty   that  yoii   get 
the   right   man   and   the   right   administration,    is   it 
rise  to   risk   an   experiment  of  so  vast  a   nature?- 
Tou  have  always  to  do  that.     At  every  general  eloc- 
'on  every  Prime  Minister  is  making  terrible  experi- 
pnts.   and   you   cannot   avoid   it. 

25,626.  I    think   you  would1  agree  that   an  experi- 
~ent   which   proved   a   failure  in   the   production  of 
al  in    this  country  would    he    far    more    disastrous 
than  tho  failure,  of  a  Government? — That  may  be  so, 
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but  I  am  not  expressing  a  view  about  it.  I!  • 
forbid  I  should!  It  may  bo  ^ou  Wo  up  numiml  * 
ixmipleto  change  which  is  coming  about  in  tho  mind 
of  tho  world  since  the  war,  and  which  will  nmke  u 
necessary  for  you  to  take  some  step  m  th.>  iiit<-r<wt* 
of  your  own  lives.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  in  no 
or  not;  but  things  have  changed,  and  when  thing* 
elmngo  wo  must,  like  Englishmen,  face  tho  situation. 
-7.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  wise  to  risk  un 
experiment  without  making  sum  we  have  the  right 
legislative  staff? — You  must  make  the  choice;  I  am 
not  expressing  an  opinion. 

26,628.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  Would  the  Minister  of 
Mines  of  necessity  bo  a  party  political  appointment? 
— I  understand  what  you  moan.  It  must  bo.  By  the 
law  of  this  country  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  the 
reason  is  because  he  is  advised  by  a  Minister  respon- 
sible to  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  responsible  to  the 
nation.  And  tho  Minister  of  Mines  therefore  must  be 
selected  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  tho  name  of  the 
King  as  the  Minister  who  is  to  give  advice  on  which 
the  sovereign  is  to  act. 

25,6'29.  You  have  spoken  about  tho  necessity  of 
whoever  lias  authority  having  freedom  of  action.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  same  free- 
dom, for  example,  of  prompt  dismissal  for  neglect  or 
inefficiency  in  a  State  Department  as  in  private  busi- 
ness?— I  think  it  is.  I  have  turned  out  generals  of 
very  high  rank  into  the  street. 

26.630.  On  the  spot?— On  the  spot. 

25.631.  Of  course  in  the  coal  industry  there  is  tho 
commercial  side  as  well  as  the  technical  side.     Would 
you  expect,  for  example,  in  carrying  on  a  trade  like 
the  export  trade  of  coal,  where  prompt  decision  and 
a  good  deal  of  risk  must  bo  taken,  to  be  able  to  carry 
that  on  by  means  of  a  State  Department? — Yes.    I  am 
so  anxious  to  bring  this  out.     The  State  administra- 
tion  as   it  is  to-day  is  not  nearly  up   to  the  mark. 
What  I  want  is  an  educated  administration  with  a 
high   level  of  officials  trained  in   that  kind   of  atmo- 
sphere which  I  described  to  Mr.  Tawney,  and  it  shouW 
be  quite  different  from  the  State  administration  of 
to-day.     As  I  said,  if  you  have  that,  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  afraid  of  nationalising.     I  am  very  much 
afraid  of  nationalising,  if  you  do  not  get  that.    There- 
fore   the1  prominent    problem    to    my    mind    at    this 
moment  is  not  tho  abstract  question  yes  or  no  on  tho 
question  of  principle,  but  the  question  whether  you 
can  make  such  an  administration.     I  think  I  see  my 
way  up  to  a  point  at  any  rate  to  make  it.     I  will  not 
say  I  see  it  the  whole  way,  because  I  do  not  know. 

25.632.  Even  to  the  extent  of  taking,  for  example, 
the   risk   of  foreign  credit,   and   that  sort  of   thing, 
do  you  think  any  State  department  could  do  that? — 
There,  I  think,  you  can  draw  an  abstract  line.     You 
may  nationalise  as  much  as  you  like,  but  in  a  country 
like  this,   with    its    vastly    complicated    interest    in 
foreign   credit,    there  must   be     a     huge    amount     of 
private  enterprise,   which   can  be   only   done  by  one 
man  and  one  mind.     But  that  does  not  mean  you  can- 
not control,  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  sources 
of   production    at  home.     You   can    dovetail    the   two 
in.     It    is    only    a    question,    really,    of    sufficiently 
thoughtful  working  out. 

25.633.  You  think  by  a  sufficiently  well-thought-out 
system,  the  State  might,  in  effect,  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  foreign  merchant? — I  do  not  say  that,  but 
I  do  say  this:   the  State  might  say.   "  Well,  we  can 
produce  the  coal   in   tho   interests   of   the  nation   at 
such  and  such  a  price.     We  do  not  want  to  have  bad 
mines  in  this  country.     We  do  not  want  to  have  coal 
so  cheap  that  it  can  only  be  won  at  the  cost  of  the 
lives  and  health  of  the  miners.     We  would  rather  deal 
with  it  in  some  other  way,  but  we  think  we  can  pro- 
duce coal  with  oiir  resources  well-organised,  and  with 
better  organisation,   by     much    than    exists    at    tho 
present  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  at  a  price  which 
makes  foreign  trade  possible."     That  is  done,  and  the 
State  says  the  price  below  which  it  could  not  sell,  and 
above  which  it  is  not  going  to  allow  it  to  be  charged 
to  tho  foreign  merchant.     Then  come  in  the  foreign 
merchant  and  buys.     The  State  is  a  producer. 

26.634.  By  "  foreign  merchant,"  which  was  a  somp- 
what   loose   expression,   I  meant  the  Englishman,   or 
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the  colliery  owner,  or  the  merchant,  as  at  present, 
who  sells  the  coals  and  delivers  them  abroad  to 
Germany,  for  instance?— I  was  assuming,  for  the  sake 
of  argument  only,  that  you  carried  out  nationalisa- 
tion, and  the  State  is  a  good  producer  of  coals  and 
Bells  coal  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  may  be  that  the 
State  would  say:  •'  We  prefer  to  sell  to  someone  who 
will  take  the  foreign  trade  in  hand."  If  the  State 
takes  the  foreign  trade  in  hand,  it  may  be  very  much 
more  difficult.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  thought 
it  out,  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  you  nationalise, 
that  you  are  going  to  eliminate  the  foreign  merchant 
or  the  English  merchant  dealing  with  people  abroad. 

25.635.  On  the  question  of  salary,  do  you  think  the 
State  would  have  to  raise  the  scale  of  salary  to  make 
it   correspomd  with    that   which    prevails    in    private 
employment? — I   am    all  in   favour  of    paying     good 
salaries,  because,  in  the  main,  you  get  what  you  pay 
for,   and  it  is  still  more  clear  that  you   do  not  get 
what  you  do  not  pay  for.     That   is   human   nature, 
and    it    is    as  strongly   implanted   in    the   miner    as 
the  State  official.       The  State  official,  hitherto,   has 
been  the  patient  beast  of  burden  who  has  been  under- 
paid,  and  whose  salary  has  risen  very  slightly  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  living.     Equally  good  salaries 
do  not  mean  the  salaries  which  rich  men  require  in 
order  to  live  as  rich  men.     Your  general  in  the  Army, 
your  colonel,  your  captain,  your  admiral  in  the  Navy, 
your  commander,   live  on  what  the  rich   man  often 
calls   very   little  indeed,   but  their   reward  comes  to 
them  in  another  -way.     They  have  social  advantages 
which  he  has  not.     They  are  rewarded  by  the  public, 
by  honours,   and  by  positions  which   tell.     I   do  not 
like  that  being  a  monopoly  of  the  fighting  services. 
I  want  to  see  it  extended  to  the  other  administrative 
services  of  the  State,  and  I  think  it  can  be.     It  has 
been  partly  extended  to    the   Civil    Service,    and    I 
want  it  extended   to  those   larger  Civil   Services  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

25.636.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  glory  has 
» great  deal  to  do  with  the  halo  which  attaches  to  the 
Army  and  Navy? — I  think  there  are  many  kinds  of 
glory.     The  glory  of  a  popular  preacher  is  very  great 
but  he  does  not  demand  a  large  salary.     The  glory 
of   a  successful    politician  may  be   very     great,    and 
often  he  is  as  poor  as  a  rat,  but  he  does  not  mind 
He  has  much  more.     He  can  dine  with  millionaires 
ea'ch  night  if  he  pleases. 

35.637.  Mr.   Arthur  Half  our:   You  would  not  hold 
that  the  coal  industry  should  be  run  under  the  same 
kind  of  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Army? — No.     I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
make  that   clear.     I  have  only   talked  of   the  Armv 
because  the  Army  is  what  I  know,  and  it  is  an  in- 
stitution I   am  very  fond  of.     I  only   took  it  as  an 
illustration  of  which   I  have  had  experience.       You 
must,  of  course,  shape  your  own  organisation  accord- 
ing to  the  functions  which  that  organisation  has  to 
perform,  a'nd  I  have  been  only  indicating  that  I  think 
in  the  Navy  and  Army  there  is  a  source  on  which 
you  can  draw,  which  has  been  hitherto  left  intact. 

25.638.  Now  with  regard  to  this  new  class  of  or- 
ganisation   which   you    think   should    be   trained,    it 
would  take  some  years  to  train  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  to  take  up  a  wholly  new  industry? — One  is 
prone   to   think   that,    but   it   is    wonderful   what    a 
lot  of   competent   men   there   are.     I  should   like   to 
put  everyone  through  an  administrative  course  at  the 
London   School  of   Economics  or  somewhere  else  be- 
fore  he   went  through   this.     Unfortunately   our    in- 
dustries have  not  encouraged  the  teaching  of  admin- 
istration.    Mr.   Tawney  knows  better  than  I,  but  I 
do  not  think  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  there  is  any 
systematic   training    in   administration.     There    is    a 
little  at  the  other  universities.     At  London  there  is, 
and  there  will  be  more,   because  I  happen  to  know 
that   the    University  of   London   has   had   very   con- 
siderable  funds  just   placed   at   its   disposal   for  the 
development  of  its  Economic  Faculty. 

25.639.  If  you   turned    a  General    into   the   street, 
or   more  than   one   General  because  you  thought  he 
was    not    sufficiently    competent,    that    was    a    very 
simple  operation.     But  supposing  that  was  done   in 
'A  business  and  the  next  day  you  had  a  strike  through 


the  action  of  the  Trade  Union,  how  would  you  deal 
with  that? — A  strike,  like  everything  else,  usually 
arises  from  people  having  let  a  position  grow  up 
which  they  had  not  foreseen.  I  do  not  say  that  is 
always  the  case,  but  it  is  very  often,  and  your  really 
competent  person  will  be  like  a  pointer  in  search  of 
game,  always  looking  out  for  the  centre  of  strikes 
and  going  very  cautiously  when  he  hears  of  it.  The 
kind  of  man  1  am  speaking  of  is  a  man  who  rather 
recognises  it  as  one  of  the  first  duties  to  feel  himself 
as  one  of  his  kind  in  close  relations  with  his  men. 

25.640.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  a  strike  is 
caused  by  the  rejection  of  a  gentleman  who  is  rather 
voluble,    like   the   orator   in  the   House   of   Commons 
and  who  through  his  volubility  has  a  certain  stand- 
ing  with   the   Union? — I   saw   a   great   many   labour 
disputes    when    I    was    a    member    of    the    House   of 
Commons.     I     saw     them     amongst     my     own     con- 
stituents and  elsewhere,  and  my  experience  is  that  if 
you  are  right  and  a  man  is  really  incompetent  and  you 
explain  it,  the  men  will  be  just  as  strong  as  you  in 
getting  rid  of  the  incompetent. 

25.641.  You   have   a    three-cornered   proposition   in 
the  coal   industry. and  only  a   two-cornered   proposi- 
tion in  the  Army.     You  have  the  Trade  Union,  the 
people  working  and  the  owner? — Of  course  you  have 
the  difficulty  that  the  strike  may  arise  outside  your 
own     works.     It   may   come    from   the   action   of   the 
Trade    Union,    but    that    is    only    transferring    the 
problem  to  a  larger  sphere.     I  believe  if  there  were 
less  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  if  they  did 
not  disbelieve  nearly  every  word  that  was  said  to  them, 
and   if  they  had  not  in  the  past  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  to  warrant  them  in  scepticism,  things 
might    be   easier.     I   believe    the    solution    for   indus- 
trial conditions  all  over  the  world  is  that  employers 
and  employed  should  be  very  much  more  in  consulta- 
tion and  that  they  should  feel  that  the  industry  is  a 
thing  which  concerns  them  commonly  and  they  should 
not  be  antagonistic. 

25.642.  Mr.    Frank    Hodges:    Would    you    care    to 
give    an  opinion   on   the   propriety   of  the  desire  of 
the  workmen  to  take  a  bigger  share  in  the  control 
of   the  industry  in  these  days? — I  am  very  anxious 
to   keep   myself   clear   of  the  main   question   because 
I  am  really  not  an  expert  on  this  question  of  nation- 
alisation,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of   workmen 
and  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  this :    the  lower 
you  go  in  the  social  scale  as  a  rule  the  less  articulate 
people  are ;   they  do  not    talk   or   express   themselves 
so   easily.     That    does    not   mean    that    they    do    not 
know    and   think,   and  when  I   have    got   to   bo   real 
friends   with   the  workman  I    have   generally   found 
he  knew  quite  as  much  as  I  did  about  the  particular 
thing  I   was   interested   in.     We  are   very  often   apt 
to  think  that  because  the  workman  says  nothing,  he 
is   not   interested.     He  is   interested   and  if  you   can 
gain   his  confidence  and  mind,  you   will   find   his  ob- 
jects and  purposes  ate  not  very  different  from  yours. 
If  you  can  get  him  to  believe  that  you  and  he  have 
a  common  object,  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult person  to   deal  with.     We  are   rather   like   two 
foreign   Nations  at  present,   each   very   suspicious  of 
each   other's   designs  and  motives. 

25.643.  Of  course,  you  know  the  activities  of  the 
Workers'  Educational  Associations,  Ruskin  College  and 
the  Central  Labour  College  have  resulted  largely  i 
workmen  holding  the  belief  that  they  should  be  articu- 
late in  industry  and  take  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  industry.  Do  you  think  that  is  proper?— It  is  a  ven 
legitimate  desire  when  a  man's  livelihood   and  what 
he    and    his    family    depend    upon    are    involved    in 
industry    that   he   should  be   interested    and   that  he 
should  have  the  chance  of  knowing  what  he  is  doing. 
I   think   the  intelligent   workman   is  the   first  to  ^re- 
cognise  the  distribution  of  functions.     He  says, 

do  not  want  to  make  contracts  for  the  sale  of  coal. 
God  forbid  !  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  do  not  want 
to  make  the  plans  of  the  mine— that  is  the  work  of 
the  mining  engineer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible 
for  detecting  whether  ankylostomiasis  is  showing  itself 
in  the  mines.  I  should  not  find  it  out.  But  there  are 
things  as  to  which  I  do  want  to  have  my  share, 
want  to  have  a  voice  in  it  being  brought  to  conscious- 
ness whether  the  mine  is  properly  and  adequately 
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iiis|ieeteil  and  I. inked  after  or  not;  whether 
cure  is  taken  of  the  workmen."  In  furl.,  I  lino  is  a 
wh"le  sphere  of  common  interests  wliieli  you  enn 
ill-line,  \\liich  do  not  mean  «li:it  I  eall  taking  the 
higher  ennlrol  of  the  mine  out  of  the  expert's  hands, 
hui  whleh  do  mean  that  in  t  ho  sphere  whore  workman 
anil  employer  are  concerned  in  common  there  might 
be  a  great  deal  moro  interchange  of  view  and  counsel 
ami  partieipation  than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 
In  other  words,  we  are  passing  to  a  region  of  de- 
mocracy in  industry. 

I  huh  limn  :  Lord  Haldnne,  I  only  desire  now  ito  read 
a  letter  I  ought  to  have  read  at  the  beginning  of  your 
r\  idem-e  ?i  iinler  that  it  may  go  on  the  shorthand 
jjntes.  It  is  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission wrote  ami  it  says: — "My  Lord, — The  Oonl 
Industry  Commission  are  anxious  to  have  some  evi- 


dence upon  the  question  whether  th.  <  V.  il  |« 
under  ito  present  or  any  future  organisation,  will  In- 
eiiin|>etent  to  carry  on  the  ooal  industry  if  national- 
isation were  decided  upon.  They  believe  that  your 
l»i<l  hip'a  experience  and  knowledge  gained  in  many 
splu-rua  of  the  public  service,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Machinery  of  Government  Committee,  would  he  of 
great  value  to  them  in  coming  to  a  proper  determina- 
tioii.  I  am  directed  by  the  Chairman  to  auk  whether 
your  lordship  would  bo  good  enough  to  give  evidence 
on  these  points  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday  in  the 
King's  Robing  Room  at  tho  House  of  Lords.  The 
bearer  of  this  letter  will  wait  in  case  you  wish  to  send 
a  reply."  That  was  signed  by  tho  Secretary  and  you 
were  good  enough  to  say  you  would  come,  and  WP  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  assistance  you  have 
given  us. 

Witness  :   Thank  you,  Sir. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Sir   WILLIAM   SLINOO,   Sworn    and    Examined. 


Chairman:    This   is    the  evidence   of    Sir    William 

Slingo,  giving  us  the  Post  Office  information  that  has 

isked  for  by  various  members  of  the  Commission. 

Sir  William  Slingo  is  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Poet 
Office,  and  is  responsible  for  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  all  engineering  plant  in  connection  with 
tho  telegraph  and  telephone  services. 

He  has  had  nearly  50  years'  experience  with  the 
Post  Office,  and  taken  part  in  the  transfer  of  the 
following  undertakings  to  the  State,  viz., 

The  system  of  the  Telegraph  Companies  in  1870, 

The  system  of  tho  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  in 
1889, 

The  Trunk  Line  system  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  in  1896,  and 

The  local  Exchange  system  of  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  on  December  31st,  1911,  and  he  says 
the  acquisition  of  the  Telegraph  systems  led  to  a 
very  great  development  of  the  service. 

Those  being  the  qualifications  of  Sir  William  Slingo, 
and  the  details  he  wishes  to  speak  about,  I  will  ask 
Mr.  McNair  to  read  the  remainder  of  his  evidence. 

Secretary: 

"  The  payments  made  to  the  Telegraph  Companies 
in  1870  were  based  on  agreements  and  subject  to 
ratification  by  Parliament,  and  the  payment  made  to 
the  Submarine  Company  was  £67,163. 

The  payment  to  the  National  Telephone  Company 
on  the  transfer  of  the  Trunk  Line  system  was  based 
on  a  valuation  of  plant  made  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John 
Gavey  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office,  sCnd  Mr.  Sinclair 
on  the  part  of  the  Company. 

The  payment  to  the  National  Telephone  Company 
for  the  Local  Exchange  system  was  based  on  an 
inventory  of  plant  made  by  Mr.  Gill  for  the  National 
Telephone  Compa'ny  and  checked  by  me  for  the  Post 
Office.  A  staff  of  700  officers  and  men  was  employed 
on  the  work,  which  occupied  a  period  of  15  months. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  Inventory,  the  Company  and 
the  Post  Office  set  separate  and  independent  values, 
but  they  were  so  divergent  that  the  matter  had  to  go 
to  arbitration  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission. 
The  claim  made  by  the  Company  amounted  to  21 
millions,  but  the  valuation  of  the  Post  Office  was 
about  9^  millions.  As  a  result  of  the  arbitration,  the 
amount  paid  was  12%  millions. 

The  system  wa's  largely  extended  between  the  trans- 
fer and  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  a  certain  measure  of 
estimated  financial  return  had  to  be  assured  before 
extensions  were  authorised.  It  was  intended  to  renew 
a  very  large  number  of  exchanges  and  a'  considerable 
portion  of  the  outdoor  plant,  and  this  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  done  but  for  the  war.  The  Staff 
of  the  Engineering  Department  numbered  on  January 
1st,  1912,  about  9,000  men.  In  the  autumn  of  1919, 
it  numbered  16,000,  and  on  August  4th,  1914,  it 
numbered  25,000.  There  was  an  immediate  heavy 
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drain  of  men  and  material  to  provide  for  war  needs, 
and  altogether  upwards  of  12,000  men  joined  the 
Colours.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  all  develop- 
ment for  commercial  purposes  was  arrested,  and  even 
maintenance  work  was  considerably  curtailed.  Deve- 
lopment is  now  being  resumed,  and  a  heavy  pro- 
gramme has  been  undertaken  for  the  current  year. 

The  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone undertakings  has  been  beneficial  to  the  Com- 
munity in  that  a  more  extended  service  has  been 
provided.  Unification  of  plant  has  been  rendered 
possible  and  wasteful  duplication  is  avoided.  Similar 
results  could,  of  course,  have  been  achieved  if  a  Trust 
or  Commission  had  been  set  up  to  control  the  work, 
the  essentials  being  that  powers  should  be  vested  in  a 
single  authority,  and  that  unification  of  treatment 
for  the  various  parts  of  the  country  should  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  Unity  of  control,  either  under 
the  State  or  under  some  form  of  trust,  is  in  the  case 
of  a  telephone  undertaking  very  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  the  user  and  the  supplier. 
Where  conversations  are  carried  on  between  towns  a 
distance  apart,  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  dis- 
turbing factor  is  present,  and  if  more  than  one 
administration  control  the  service,  the  tendency 
always  is  to  assume  that  the  "  other  "  party  is  in  the 
wrong,  whereas  with  one  administration  it  is  possible 
to  carry  an  investigation  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion and  thus  eliminate  trouble. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  also  it  is  possible 
to  lay  out  plant  more  economically  if  only  one  adminis- 
tration is  concerned ;  economy  of  staff  is  also  another 
factor  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  of  assessing  a 
correct  value  for  labour  and  supervision  are  enhanced 
as  the  opportunities  for  comparison  or  contrast  with 
other  similar  industries  are  restricted.  State  employ- 
ment is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  either  for  employer 
or  employee." 

25.644.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  At  the  head  of  your 
precis  you  say  that  you  are  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the 
Poet  Office.     Is  it  true  that  you  have  just  retired  from 
that  position  ?— The  statement  was  correct  when  the 
matter  was  written. 

25.645.  You  have  just  retired  from  the  service? — 
Last  Saturday  night. 

25.646.  I  take  it  that  you  come  here  chiefly  to  give 
evidence   on   the  technical   side   of   the   work    rather 
than  on  the  financial  side? — That  is  so. 

25.647.  Still,  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial operations? — General  knowledge. 

25.648.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  late  Postmaster-General,  Lord  Gainford,  in 
giving  evidence   here,    said    that   he   was   under   the 
impression  that  the  telephones  were  worked  at  a  loss 
when  the  war  broke  out?     Is  that  a  true  expression 
of  Lord  Gainford's,  that  the  telephones  were  working 
at   a  loss   when  the  war   broke  out? — No,    I   do   not 
think  s'>.     Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  what  ie  meant 
by  loss. 
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25.649.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  commercial  accounts 
presented  to  Parliament  of  tne  telephone  system  very 
liberal  allowance  is  made  for  depreciation  of  capital  ? 
—  Yes.     The    allowance    made    for    depreciation,    for 
example,  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,   1915—  that 
is  the  first  war  year  —  was  £1,600,000,   the  following 
year    £1,700,000,   and    in    the    following  year    again 
£1,700,000,  and  for  the  last  year  to  the  31st  March, 
1918,  £1,726,OOJ. 

25.650.  Is  that  writing  off  based  upon  a  very  con- 
servative view  of  the  life  of  the  plant  from  aii  en- 
gineering point  of  view?  —  It  is  hased  on  what  I  think 
may  fairly  be  described  as  a  conservative  standpoint 
It    is    perhaps    erring    slightly    on    that   conservative 
side,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to  bear  in  minil 
that  the  value  of  the  plant  upon  which  this  depre- 
ciation   fund    was  based    was    purchased    on    pre-war 
prices,    and   this   depreciation   fund   will   now    be   in- 
adequate to  meet  the  cost  of  replacing   the  plant  at 
the   present  enhanced   value.     Of   course,   if  in  time 
the  prices  should  fall  again  then  there  will  be  a  re- 
adjustment of   the  proportion. 

25.651.  At  any  rate  the  fact  that  a  liberal  depre- 
ciation   was    allowed    helps    the    financial    operations 
of  the  department  by  presenting  what  is  at  any  rate 
not  only  a  true  statement  of   account,    but   shall   I 
put  it  rather  a  truer  statement  of  account  than  would 
have  been  obtained  if  the  concern  had   been   under 
private   auspices?-^!   think    so?     I   see   in    the   year 
ending    31st    March,    1914,   the    net    revenue    contri- 
buted  to   the   Exchequer  was   £239,000   after   paying 
interest  on  all  loans  and  all   borrowed   money,   after 
allowing  for  depreciation,   after  allowing  very  heavy 
cost   for   pension   liabilities   and  other  charges  on  a 
conservative  basis. 

25,652.  So  that  the  late  Postmaster-General  hardly 
did  justice  to  his  late  department  when  he  suggested 
that  the  telephones  were  working  at  a  loss  when  the 
war  broke  out?  —  If  you  assume  that,  you  want  to 
make  an  addition  to  all  your  interest  paid,  and  all 
your  other  outgoings—  if  you  assume  you  must  make 
another  5  or  10  per  cent,  profit,  then  it  would  bo 
working  at  a  loss. 

25  653.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  pay  interest 
on  all  your  capital?—  £691,000  was  paid  as  interest. 

25.654.  It   was    after   making    that  allowance   that 
that   balance  is   shown  to  which  you   have  referred? 
—  Yes. 

25.655.  When   the    National    Telephone    Company's 
system  was  taken  over  by  the  State  that  was  on  the 
last  day  of  1911  ?—  It  was  at  midnight. 

25.656.  Is  it  the  fact  that  tho  National  Telephone 
Company  had  allowed  a  very  large  part  of  its  plant 
to  run   down?—  Undoubtedly,  as  a  dying  concern  the 
company   would   not  and   did   not  spend  that  money 
which  otherwise   it  would   have  spent  upon  bringiiv- 
the  plant  up  to  date,   or  even  upon   the  renewal  of 
plant  which  had  served  its  useful  life. 

i  25>6f;  la  '*  ^6  faot  that  in  the  Bhort  Period  that 

elapsed  before  the  war  broke  out,  which  was  2  years 

d  7  months,  you  had  already  in  London  re-installed 

>f  the  mam  exchanges  ?-Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

of  " 
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25,659  Did  that  amount  to  the  complete  re-instal- 
lation of  the  service  in  the  districts?-!  will  give  on* 
illustration  The  Avenue  Exchange  was  Hew  build! 
ing  specially  erected,  specially  equipped,  and  the 

8     n   exchange  was 


25,660.  Is  it  a  fact  that  these  operations  would  have 
6 


25  662.  So    that    at   the    present    time    you    have 

63.  That  is  owing  to  the  war?— Yes 
25,664.  Is  there  anv  doubt  that,   had  it  not  been 

ago  have 


25.665.  Is    it   also    a    fact    that   your   service    was 
largely  stripped  of  men  by  the  war?     How  many  did 
you  lose? — Considerably   over   12,000  men  joined  the 
Colours. 

25.666.  Is  it  the  fact  that,   as  with  other  Govern- 
ment Departments,  they  were  stripped  to  an  extent 
that  did1  not  occur  with  many  private  undertakings? 
— I   am   not  in   a  position  to  know   what  happened 
with  private  undertakings,   but  50  per  cent,  of  my 
men  were  taken,   and  they  formed   the  backbone  of 
the  Signal  Service  in  France.     If  it  had  not  been  for 
my  men  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the  Signal 
Service  could  not  have  carried  out  its  work. 

25.667.  So   that   you,    as   it   were,   suffered   special 
disabilities  through  the  war? — Certainly. 

25.668.  Do  those  disabilities  still  remain  to  a  con- 
siderable extent? — Yes;  we  have  had  some  5,000  out 
of  12,000,  roughly  speaking,  returned. 

25.669.  Now  may  I  ask  you  what  is  being  done — 
what  plans  have  been  made  to  bring  the  service  up 
to  the  state  of  efficiency  which  you  would  have  de- 
sired and  which  would  have  been  done  'had  it  not  been 
for  the  war? — The  men  who  have  returned  have  been 
largely   replaced,    in   fact,    almost  entirely,   on   what 
we  call  capital  work — that  is  to  say,  on  development. 
The  number  of  men  who  were  employed  last  October 
on    works    as    distinguished    from    maintenance    was 
4,800,  and  in  April  it  was  8,038. 

25.670.  You  have   doubled   the  number  of   men  on 
the  capital  expenditure? — Very  nearly  doubled  it. 

25.671.  Have  you   the   automatic   service   at    \\o;k 
anywhere? — We  have  them  in  about  14  different  ex- 
changes. 

o 

25.672.  In   any   towns? — Yes,   they   are   practically 
all  in  towns,  from  Paisley  down  to  Portsmouth  and 
Newport.     The  largest  of  them,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion the  latest,  is  Leeds,  which  was  opened  in   May 
last  year. 

25.673.  How   is   the   automatic   service  working? 

It  is  working  exceedingly  well— that  is  to  say,   it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  to  the  subscribers,  which  is 
our  measure  of  success. 

25.674.  May  I  ask  how  have  you  got  on  with  the 
automatic   telephones   as  compared  with  the  private 
automatic    companies    of    America — are   you    behind 
them  or  in  front  of  them? — There  is  a  little  difficulty 
in  the  position  there,  because  in  America  they  have 
a  private  company  with  an  enormous  capital  and  a  lot 
of  the   plant   is   fairly    new.      They    are   particularly 
anxious,  therefore,  not  to  prejudice  the  capital  which 
is  sunk   in  that   plant,    and   not  to  scrap   it   by  the 
introduction  of  the  automatic  service  until  they  can 
see  that  the  plant  which  is  to  be  scrapped  is  paid  for. 

25.675.  In  other  words,  the  ordinary  financial  con- 
dition of  a  private  concern  of  that  kind  in  this  case 
makes  against  the  introduction  of  the  automatic  tele- 
phones in  America?— It  makes  against  it  there,  and 
that  is  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  this  huge 
capital  sunk,  and  they  must  see  their  way  to  recoup 
that    before    they    can,    from    their    point    of    view, 
legitimately  scrap  the  plant. 

25.676.  So  that  you  hope  to  get  ahead  of  them  with 
regard  to  the  automatic  service?— I  think  that  pro- 
portionately we  are  ahead  of  them. 

25.677.  Already? Yes. 

25.678.  In  spite  of  the  war?— Yes. 

25.679.  When  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get 
the  automatic  service  at  work  in  London  ?— If  it  were 
my    job    now,    and  I    had   a    free   hand,   I    should  be 
starting  with  it  in  18  months'  time. 

25.680.  Is  any  of  the  plant  on  order?— No        Thv 
question  is  now  under  consideration  in   the   Depart- 
ment. 

25.681.  What  stands  in   the  way— the  Treasury?— 
It  is  a  Treasury  restriction  which,   for  the  moment, 
is  holding  up  the  question. 

25.682.  Is  it  a  very  large  sum  that  is  involved?— 
Xes;  my  rough  estimate  for  London  is  approximately 
five  million  pounds. 

25.683.  It  would  cost  five  million  pounds  to  intro- 
duce automatic  telephones?— Yes. 

25.684.  Would  that  make  a  very  great  difference, 
in  your  opinion,  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  service 
in   London?— I  am  certain  it  would 
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I'lii-    experieni e    yiin    have    gained    COM   to 

tint      I  ins     automatic    service    OUght    to     l» 
ited    fur   I  lif  iinlinaiy  .system  of   working;'      1    have 

nut  an  atom  «if  (lniil)t  tint,  the  automatic  system  would 
iviiniM'  i  In1  great  Imlk  of  thn  objections  that  may  be 
now  rai-.cd  to  tlio  tt'lr|ihiiii<'  system 

186.   I     ii   Into  that  you  arc  going  to  AmericaP — 

fflB,    now     I  lial     I    am    l  i 

•J.'.iNr.  May  I  ask  why  y.ni  are  goingP — We  always 
•iliT  that  tlif  Itritish  Telegraph  Service  is  a  long 
way  the.  first  in  the  wnrlil,  hut  we  do  not  consider, 
on  that  account,  that  we  have  a  monopoly  either  of 
In  a  ins  or  of  material,  mid  1  think  America  is  very 
much  in  tlio  same  position  with  regard  to  telephones. 
Tiny  think  they  are  at  «the  top,  but  they  would  not 

"claim    that   they   have   the   monopoly.     Now,    I   have 
doim     certain     work     in     connection    with    telephone 

development  which  has  not  been  done  over  there,  and 
they  an-  asking  me  out  there  to  give  them  the  benefit 

of    my   experience   and   knowledge.     I   am   going   out 

in  a  consultative  capacity. 
L'").(i88.  So  that  the  American  telephone  companies, 

about  the  efficiency  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  are  not 

ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  your  assistance? — No, 

I  think  not. 

25.689.  Now,  that  brings  me  to  a  point  that  is  of 
great   importance   to  this  Commission.     Is  it  a  fact 
that   yon    find    any   difficulty    in   getting   good   brain 
power  for  the  State  in  connection  with  the  telegraphs 
or  the  telephones?     Please  treat  this  as   impersonal. 
1  want  you  to  regard  your  position  as  you  had  it  with 
the  Post  Office  there  for  a  good  many  years.     Have 
you  had  any  difficulty  as  an  administrator  in  getting 
capable  engineers,  and,  secondly,  in  getting  good  work 
from   those  capable  engineers? — Not   at  all.        When 
you    consider    the   size    of   the   staff    upon    which    we 
have  been  able  to  draw  in  the  past,  even  the  ordinary 
laws  of   probability  should   give  you   a  sufficient   re- 
cruiting ground  to  find  the  men  who  are  wanted  for 
the  work  of  the  character  that  they  have  been  doing 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  all  their  lives. 

25.690.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  got  in  that 
range  of   scientific   work    as   good   men    as   are   com- 
manded by  the  private  capitalists  outside  in  similar 
trades? — I    am   constantly   being    asked    to   nominate 
engineers  for  work  outside,  and  I  have  two  cases  in 
hand  at   the   present   moment.   One   is   in   the   East, 
another  one  in   the  North  of   Africa;    but   I  have  a 
difficulty  in  finding  men  who  will  accept  the  jobs.     I 
havo   no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  men  who  can 
do  the  work. 

25.691.  Do   you   mean    finding    men    in    the    public 
service  who   will   consent  to   leave   it? — That     is    the 
difficulty. 

25.692.  Why   will  they   not   leave   it? — One  man    is 
now  getting  about  £700  a  year,  and  he  will  not  go 
elsewhere  under  £1,400  or  £1,500. 

25.693.  Do  you   mean  to  say  that  a  man   of   that 
type  considers  his  £700  in  the  public  service  is  as  good 
as  £1,400  outside? — That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

25.694.  Mr.   Arthur  Half  our:    Of  course,   you   had 
only  charge  of  the  telephones  before  the  war  for  two 
years   and   seven   months,    but   do  you   consider   that 
during   that  time  it  gave  as   good   a  service  as  tJie 


National      Telephone     Company     did     previously?  - 
inly.     There    were    the   name    people  doing    tin- 
work  and  as  a  rule  uoing  the  tame  plant. 

:>G.  Are   you   nware   that    it   -lid    n.,t    giv.>    th« 
ion   to  the  public?— I  take  it  that  thnt 
••''>    I  "•:  eK    I'l'i'iiuse  tin-  public  wore  anticipating 
i"  *e  than  they  worn  just  ill,    I    in  expecting. 

25.696.  Are  yon   aware   that  the  Post  Office  to-day 
is  collecting  a  larger  sum   from  snbucnW*  than   the 
National     Telephone    Company    did  P— If     they     are 
nillecting  more  it  ia  because  the  telephone*  are  tued 
more. 

26.697.  Is  it  not  because  they  are  insisting  on  tha 
measured   rate? — For   new  subscribers. 

26.698.  And  thereby  have  increased  their  revenue? 
— I  do  not  think  they  have. 

26.699.  Is  it  a  fact  that  they  have  introduced  the 
measured  rate  ami  thereby  increased  the  revenue? — It 
was  introduced  before  the  transfer. 

25.700.  The   flat   rate     was    more    general? — Them 
were   flat   rate   subscriber?   perhaps,   but  we   are  not 
turning  thorn  down  in   London. 

25.701.  If  you  had  had  a  Board  of  Directors  they 
would  have  taken  your  advice  and  would   have  been 
working  on  the  £5,000,000  scheme  for  London  by  this 
time? — Well,  the  war  is  only  just  over. 

25.702.  But    they    would    have    taken    your    advice 
promptly  ? — Possibly. 

25.703.  Therefore    we    are    having    delay    through 
Government  control? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Still,  you  must  remember 
that  he  gave  a  point  on  that. 

Chairman:  What  is  th<»  answer  to  that?  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  we  having  the  delay? 

25.704.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:   Owing  to  Government 
control  ? — There  is  undoubtedly  a  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  Treasury  control,  and  because  the  particulars  of 
the  estimate  have  to  be  based    on    previous    known 
facts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  automatic  we  have  not 
the  previous  known  facts  yet. 

25.705.  You    know    that    the    automatic    telephone 
was  running  in  Chicago  20  years  ago? — Of  a  kind. 

25.706.  Satisfactorily?— Of  a   kind. 

25.707.  It   worked    satisfactorily ?— That    I    do    not 
know. 

25.708.  I  have  used  it,  and  it  was  quite  satisfactory. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  telephones  in  this  country 
are  as  good  as  in  America? — I  do. 

25.709.  Have  you    had    much     experience     of     tho 
telephones    there? — I    know    that     in     America    the 
telephone  user  would  be  content  with  a  service  which 
th  British  would  not  for  a  moment. 

25.710.  Have   you    had    experience   there? — Yes,    I 
have  been  out  there,  and  I  am  going  again. 

25.711.  Have  you  been  out  there  for  a  long  period? 
— No,  not  for  a  long  period.     I   am  a  British   Civil 
Servant. 

25.712.  I   have  had   considerable  experience  of   it, 
and  I   say  it   is  considerably   different  to   what  you 
get  in  this  country;  but  I  take  it  you  do  not  agree 
with  that? — I  do  not. 

Chairman:    I    am    very   much    obliged  to   you    for 
coming  here  to  help  us. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman :  I  now  propose  to  circulate  the  papers 
with  regards  to  the. diminution  of  output.* 

Mr.  Evan  Williams,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
asked,  and  other  Commissioners  supported  the  appli- 
cation, for  some  statistics  with  regard  to  the  output 
of  coal  this  year  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen,  and 
put  quite  beyond  dispute,  what  the  position  was  with 
regard  to  output.  In  compliance  with  that  request, 
I  asked  the  Coal  Controller,  Sir  Evan  Jones,  to  be 
good  enough  to  get  out  the  accurate  figures  upon 
the  question,  and  they  were  got  out  last  night.  I 
should  have  read  them  the  first  tiling  this  morning, 
but  owing  to  the  holiday  yesterday  it  was  difficult 
to  get  them  printed,  and  they  have  only  just  arrived 
a  minute  or  two  ago,  although  I  had  a  copy  myself 


late  last  night.  I  propose  to  draw  attention  to  them, 
and  when  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  goes  into  the  box, 
he  will  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  which 
any  members  of  the  Commission  desire  to  ask  about 
them,  but  I  thought  it  right  that  the  members  of 
the  Commission  and  the  public  should  have  this 
important  information  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
document  which  explains  the  tables  is  headed  "  Coal 
Mines  Department,  3rd  June,  1919,"  so  that  it  ia 
brought  up  to  yesterday.  The  following  information 
is  supplied  as  regards  output  of  coal  based  upon  the 
latest  information  obtainable.  The  output  for  th« 
first  20  weeks  of  1919  was  at  the  rate  of  242  million 
tons  per  annum,  as  compared  with  287  million  tons 
in  1913.  The  average  number  of  men  employed 
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during    the    20  weeks   of    1919   was   1,111,000,   being 
exactly   the  same   number  as   the  average  employed 
during  the  year  1913.     The  average   weekly  output 
for  the  four  weeks  ending   the  24th  of   May,   1919, 
during    which    period    there   were    no   holidays    and 
few   stoppages,    was   4,813,000   tons,    or   at   the   rate 
of  238  million  tons  per  annum,  after  allowing  5  per 
cent,     for     holidays     and     stoppages.     Now    1     want 
for     the     sake     of     clearness    to    point    out     those 
three     periods.        First      of      all,      in      the      year 
1913,  the  output  was  287  million  tons.       Taking  the 
first  20  weeks  of  1919  and  striking  the  average,  you 
get  242  million  tons  for  the  year  1919,  but  when  you 
consider,  taking  the  four  weeks  in  May,  during  whiili 
period  there  were  no  holidays,  and  taking  that  as  the 
basis,  it  comes  down  to  238  million  tons,  so  that  it  is 
287  million    tons,   242   million  tons   and   238  million 
tons.     The   average  weekly   output  of  the  six  weeks 
ending   the  15th  of   March,  during  which  conditions 
were  fairly  normal,  with  no  holidays  and  few  strikes 
or  stoppages,   and  the  average   output  for   the  four 
weeks  ending  the  24th  of  May,  when  similar  condi- 
tions prevailed,  and  the  Sankey  wage  was  in  operation, 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
respective  periods  are  as  follows.     Now  this  is  a  table 
of  vital  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coal  Con- 
troller.    For  the  six  weeks  ending  March,  1915,  the 
average   number  of   persons  employed   was  1,081,000, 
and  for  the  four  weeks  ending  May  24th,  that  is  after 
the  Sankey  wage  was  in  operation,  the  average  number 
of  persons  employed  was  1,124,000.      Now  comes  the 
average  output  per  week,  and  we  are  going  to  com- 
pare what  was  the  average  output  per   week  before 
the  Sankey  wage  and  after   the   Sankey  wage,    and 
the  average  before  the  Sankey  wage  was  4,852,000  tons. 
After    the    Sankey    wage    it    was   4,813,000    tons,    so 
that  it  has  gone   down,   and   there   are   40,000   more 
men    employed.        40,000    more    men    employed,    and 
yet  the  output  has  gone  down.       Now  with  regard 
to  the  output  per  man  per  week  before  the  Sankey 
wage,  it  was  4-5 ;  it  has  gone  down  to  4-3,  and  finally 
the    output    per    actual    man    per    shift    before    the 
Sankey  wage,   it  was  92  and  afterwards  90.       Now, 
going    on    with   the   note    of    the    Coal    Mines    De- 
partment  of  the  percentages  of   absenteeism  due  to 
sickness,  injury  and  voluntary  absence,  taken   as  the 
percentage  of   the  possible    number   of    shifts    which 
could   have    been    worked,    that    increased   from    an 
overage  of  10-7  in  1913  to  an  average  of  12-5  in  the 
first  of  the  weeks  of  1919  and  to  an  average  of  13  per 
cent,  in  the  four  weeks  ending  the  24th  of  May.    The 
average  number  of  days  per  week  on  which  pits  raised 
coal  decreased  from  5-58  in  1913  to  5-2  in  the  first  20 
weeks  of  1919.     The  average  output  per  man  for  the 
period  of  four  weeks  decreased  from  19-8  tons  in  1913 
to  16-8  tons  in  the  first  20  weeks  of   1919,  and   17-1 
tons  in  the  four  weeks  ending  the  24th  of  May,  during 
which   period  there  were   no  holidays   and  few  stop- 
pages.      The    average    output    per  actual  man  shift 
worked  was  one  ton  for  the  year  1913,  -89  of  a  ton 
for  the  first  20  weeks  of  1919  and  -90  of  a  ton  for 
the  four  weeks  ending  the  24th  of   May.     The  esti- 
mated output  for  the  year  ending  1919  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  weekly  output  of  the  first  20  weeks, 
and  allowing   for  the  reduced  hours   after  the   16th 
of  July,  is,  say,  230  million  tons,  or,   calculated  on 
weekly  output  for  the  first  20  weeks,  the  output  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  being  based  on  the  average 
weekly   output  for  the  four  weeks   ending  the   24th 
of  May  with  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  for  holidays 
and  stoppages  is,  say,   228   million   tons.       The  esti- 
mated output  for  the  12  months— now  this  is  a  very 
important   figure;  you  recollect  that  the  output   for 
1913  was  287  millions — the  estimated  output   for  12 
months  from  July,  1919,  after  the  reduced  hours  had 
come  into  force  is,   say,  217  million   tons,  calculated 
on  the  output  of  the  first  20  weeks,  or  only  214  mil- 
lion tons  if  calculated  on  the  weekly  output   of  the 
four  weeks  ending  the  24th  of  May,   1914,  with  the 
allowance  of  5  per  cent,  for  holidays  and  stoppages. 
The  consumption  of  inland  coal  and  for  bunkers  was 
210  million  tons  for  1914,  the  average  for  the  pre-war 
period  was  209  million  tons,   and   for  the  period  of 
19,  196  million  tons.     This  is  to  show  what  the  effect 
would  be  on  our  export  trade  if  the  diminution  does 
not  take  place  and  an  increase  made.     The  exports  of 


coal  in  the  year  1913  were  77  million  tons,  and  in 
1918  34  million  tons.  I  want  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  this.  In  order  to  provide  approximately 
the  same  quantity  of  coal  for  inland  consumption  and 
bunkers  for  the  12  months  from  July,  1919,  all  present 
restrictions  on  consumption  must  be  fully  maintained, 
and  in  addition  exports  must  be  reduced  from  a  rate 
of  34  million  tons  per  annum  to  a  rate  of  23  million 
tons  per  annum.  1  just  want  to  go  back  and  remind 
the  Press  and  the  public  that  the  exports  of  coal  in 
1913  were  77  million  tons,  whereas  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain inland  consumption  on  this  diminished  output, 
the  exports  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  23  million  tons 
per  annum  next  year.  It  is  estimated — and  here 
again  I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to  a  very 
important  fact — that  the  deficiency  on  the  working, 
of  the  industry  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  output 
for  the  period  of  12  months  from  July  next,  after 
providing  for  the  guaranteed  profits  to  owners  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  2d.  a  ton,  will  be  £46,600,000.  That  is  the 
deficiency,  equal  to  4s.  6d.  a  ton  on  output,  and  for 
the  calendar  year  ending  1919,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  deficiency  will  be  £37,000,000.  Seven  schedules 
have  been  prepared  setting  out  the  details  on  which 
the  conclusions  contained  in  this  memorandum  are 
based.  These  schedules  are  attached  hereto.  Now 
will  you  kindly  look  at  the  first  schedule?  I  am  not 
going  to  occupy  your  attention  very  long  with  that. 
It  is  a  statement  showing  the  output  of  coal  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1913  to  date,  and  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  the  bottom,  you  will  see  the  various  returns: 
Board  of  Trade,  employment,  Coal  Mines  Depart- 
ment, and  so  on,  from  which  it  is  prepared,  but  I  do 
desire  to  draw  your  attention,  at  least  I  am  asked  to 
draw  your  attention,  to  table  2,  and  that  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  weekly  average  for  six  weeks  before 
Easter  this  year,  during  which  the  conditions  were 
fairly  normal,  there  being  no  holidays  and  few  strikes 
and  stoppages.  It  is  a  comparison  with  those  four 
weeks  with  an  average  of  four  weeks  ending  May 
24th.  when  similar  conditions  prevailed,  and  the 
Sankey  wage  was  in  operation.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant table  indeed.  Will  you  please  look  at  column 
2,  which  gives  the  average  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, and  you  will  see  that  the  average  for  the  six 
weeks  before  Easter  was  1,081,500,  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  for  the  four  weeks  after  the 
Sankey  award  was  given  and  ending  May  24th  was 
1,124,000.  So  that  that  means  to  say  that  40,000 
more  men  were  employed.  I. am  giving  you  rough 
figures — 40,000  more  men  employed.  The  output  of 
coal  for  the  average  6  weeks  was  4,852,000,  the 
average  for  the  4  weeks,  4,813,000  tons.  Now  that 
means  this,  that  although  40,000  more  men  were 
employed,  about  40,000  tons  less  coal  were  got,  the 
difference  between  852  and  813.  The  output  before 
the  Sankey  wage  per-  man  per  week  was  4-5,  after  4-3. 
The  output  per  man  per  shift  before  the  Sankey  wage 
was  -92,  after  -9.  Absenteeism  before  the  Sankey 
wage  11-6,  after  the  Sankey  wage  13:  average 
number  of  days  per  week  upon  which  pits  raised  coal 
before  the  Sankey  wage,  5-56  and  after  5-46.  I  have 
the  Controller  at  my  right-hand  side  here,  and  I  wish 
he  would  tell  me  if  I  am  accurate  in  the  information  I 
have  given. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  Yes,  that  is  accurate. 
Chairman :  Now  if  you  will  kindly  turn  to  table  3, 
that  table,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through  at 
any  length,  shows  how  the  estimated  output  for  the 
year  1919  is  arrived  at  in  two  ways.  First  of  all, 
perhaps  the  Controller  will  just  tell  me,  because  I  have 
not  studied  that  table,  I  think  on  the  first  you  take 
the  output  for  the  first  20  weeks  of  1919,  and  base  it 
on  that,  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  the 
allowance  for  the  shortening  of  the  working  day  by 
one  hour. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  Yes,  I  have  taken  that  from  the 
percentage  in  the  report. 

Chairman:  Then  another  calculation;  which  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with,  shows  you  the  same  thing,  only 
it  is  228  instead  of  230.  Now  will  you  go,  please,  to 
table  4?  That  shows  the  estimated  output  of  coal 
for  12  months  from  July  the  12th,  1919,  to  the  15th 
of  July,  1920.  You  will  see  how  it  is  done.  Thert», 
again,  you  have  two  systems  of  calculating — (1)  upon 
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1 1,.-  ivKiiltn  of  the  20  weeks  of  1919,  and  (2)  upon  the 
ii'Miilfi  »!'  those  four  weeks  since  the  Sankey  award. 
\..u  I  u.i  nt  to  read  out  table  5,  which  shows  our 
export,  ii.nl",  ami  shows  the  amount  of  tons  which  we 
r\l>..ri<il  iii  tho  third  column.  Seventy-eevon  million 
in  l!H:i,  (.'-'  million  in  1914,  40  million  in  1916,  41 
million  in  1916,  38  million  in  1917,  and  34  million 
11  I D18.  Now  1919  is  an  estimated  figure,  and  it  is 
«tit-im:it<iil  in  this  way,  that  if  wo  have  to  keep  a 
(•"i-tain  amount  for  inland  consumption  and  for 
hunkers  wo  shall  not  bo  able  to  export  so  much  as  we 
should  do,  and  it  is  estimated  that  tho  exports  for 
this  year  1919  will  only  bo  28  million ;  that  is  all  wo 
can  afford  to  export  on  tho  present  diminished  out- 
]>ui,  whereas  from  the  16th  of  July,  1919.  to  the 
l.'ith  of  July,  1920,  again  on  estimates,  we  should 
only  be  able  to  export  23  million  tons.  Of  course, 
that  is  an  estimate.  If  the  output  goes  up  a,  different 
stale  of  things  would  apply,  but  Sir  Evan  Jones,  the 
Coal  Controller,  reminds  me  that  even  the  23  millions 
can  only  be  exported  if  we  retain  the  whole  of  our 
present  restrictions  for  England  and  home  trade. 
The  next  table  is  a  very  important  one,  because 
that  shows  the  deficiency  in  money  that  will  be  in- 
curred unless  the  output  by  some  means  or  other  is 
increased.  Table  6  is  a  statement  of  the  estimated 
deficiency  on  the  working  of  the  coal  industry  for 
a  period  of  12  months  from  the  16th  of  July,  1919,  to 
the  15th  of  July,  1920.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  read 
out  the  whole  of  that,  because  it  is  very  difficult  t<> 
digest  these  figures — there  are  millions  of  tons  and 
thousands  of  pounds — but  I  am  going  to  give  the 
result  of  the  figures  so  that  that  may  be  clearly  seen, 
and  the  result  is  got  out  after  the  various  figure.* 
which  form  the  table  are  worked  out.  The  statemeit 
of  estimated  deficiency  on  the  working  of  the  coal 
industry  for  a  period  of  12  months  from  the  16th  of 
July,  1919,  to  the  15th  of  July,  1920,  is  £46,600,000. 
As  I  say,  1  do  not  propose  to  read  the  reams  of  figures 
which  justify  the  Coal  Controller  as  he  thinks,  in 
bringing  out  that  total,  but  the  Press,  to  whom  we 
are  very  much  indebted  for  the  very  clear  and  lucid 
way  in  which  they  have  reported  our  proceedings, 
will  no  doubt  print  as  much  of  that  table  as  they 
think  desirable,  but  the  gist  of  it  is  this,  that  if  the 
present  state  of  things  goes  on  the  deficiency  will 
bo  £46,600,000.  Table  7  is  a  similar  sort  of  table, 
but  instead  of  carrying  it  to  tho  middle  of  the  year 
1920,  it  carries  it  for  the  present  year  1919.  That 
figure  is  £36,000,000,  but  I  do  not  want  to  trouble 
you  with  that.  It  is  worked  out  in  the  way  you  will 
see  described  here.  I  am  very  anxious,  and  no  doubt/ 
tho  members  of  the  Commission  will  be  very  anxious, 
to  study  those  tables,  and  when  Sir  Richard  Redmayne 
goes  into  the  box  he  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
them  and  assign  any  reasons  which  he  thinks  are  the 
reasons  for  the  deficiency  and  any  remedies  which  he 
thinks  are  the  remedies  for  combating  this  state  of 
things. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  As  this  is  going  out  to  tho 
public  and  Press,  may  I  ask  Sir  Evan  Jones  if  he 
attaches  any  importance  to  the  fact  that  tho  latest 
figures  are  better  than  the  figures  on  which  he  bases 
his  estimated  deficit  of  £46,000,000. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  They  are  only  better  in  one 
respect :  the  output  per  man  per  shift  has  increased 
from  -89  to  -90. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  No,  your  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  first  20  weeks  in  1919,  but  the  four  weeks 
of  May  are  better  than  tho  20  weeks  of  1919,  and, 
therefore,  if  you  take  the  four  weeks  of  May  your 
estimate  would  come  out  at  less  than  40  million 
pounds? 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  You  will  find  that  is  not  the  case 
if  you  look  at  Table  3.  I  have  taken  the  most 
favourable  output,  which  is  that  based  on  the  first 
20  weeks  of  1919. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  That  is  my  point.  You  did 
not  understand  me. 

Chairman:  I  think  you  will  find  that  he  under- 
stands it. 

Sir  Evan  Jones:  From  the  output  for  the  four 
weeks  to  May  24th,  which  was  during  a  period  with- 
out holidays  and  yery  few  stoppages,  I  have  de- 
ducted, as  I  show  on  the  Table,  5  per  cent,  as  a 


likely  figure  for  the  re»t  of  the  year,  which  bringi 
it  below  the  average  for  the  first  period. 

Sir  L.  Ckiotza  Atvney:  Does  it  do  moref  It  it 
IPI-I  irctly  true  that  the  present  figures,  to  repeat  the 
Chan. H. m's  expression,  are  better  than  the  first  20 
weeks  in  1919. 

Sir  Evan  Jones:  No;  you  mint  compare  like  with 
like.  I  have  compared  liko  with  like  in  Table  2, 
for  1  give  a  comparison  for  the  four  weeks  ending 
May  24th  with  the  six  weeks  under  like  conditions 
onding  in  March. 

Mr.  Frnnl;  //..././.'.s :  Might  I  ask  the  Coal  Con- 
troller a  question  ? 

Chairman :  Sir  Evan  Jones  had  these  figures 
worked  out  under  his  supervision,  so  that  any  ques- 
tion of  figures  please  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  During  the  first  20  weeks  of 
this  year  the  Federation  had  to  go  before  a  Con- 
ference to  ask  that  Conference  if  it  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  Sankey  Report  before  they  took  a 
ballot.  At  that  Conference  tho  workmen  in  certain 
coalfields  were  under  the  impression  that  their  con- 
tract of  service  terminated.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  mines  of  the  Kingdom  were  practically 
idle  for  one  day,  which  would  mean  one  million  tons 
of  output  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  man  per  day, 
and  for  the  succeeding  three  or  four  days  the  men 
dribbled  back  to  work;  so  that  if  the  Controller 
has  not  taken  that  into  consideration  in  the  first 
20  weeks  ending  May  he  has  omitted  a  factor  which 
is  in  excess  of  any  strikes  you  could  have  in  any 
given  period. 

Chairman :  Sir  Evan  Jones  will  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  about  that. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  I  have  taken  an  average  of  those 
20  weeks  just  exactly  as  the  output  goes.  The  table 
that  shows  the  percentage  of  absenteeism  does  not 
bear  out  your  statement.  The  percentage  of  absen- 
teeism is  the  percentage  on  the  actual  shifts  that 
must  be  worked. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillic :  No,  the  actual  shifts  that  are 
worked. 

Chairman :  We  are  only  here  to  get  the  truth,  and 
we  all  agree  that  it  Is  most  important. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  It  is  only  absenteeism  if  thel 
collieries  are  working  and  certain  men  remain  absent. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  One  of  the-  footnotes  on  table  1 
gives  my  definition  of  absenteeism — the  number  of 
shifts  lost  through  sickness,  injuries,  etc.,  and  volun- 
tary absence  from  work  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
possible  number  of  shifts  which  could  have  been 
worked.  What  that  means  is,  supposing  a  pit  was 
working  and  a  man  absented  himself,  he  is  absent. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Not  if  the  pits  all  over  the 
country  were  idle  on  a  given  day. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  If  they  were  absent  for  a  holiday 
or  a  strike,  then  it  is  not  taken. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  The  idleness  that  Mr.  Hodges 
speaks  about  here  is  not  absenteeism.  It  would  mean 
a  very  considerable  reduction  in  output  for  that 
period. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  May  I  point  out  that  it  seems 
to  me,  when  we  are  talking  about  the  figure  of  the 
percentage  of  absenteeism  for  the  men,  we  have  not 
got  it.  The  figures  are  fillea  in  here  as  though  we 
had  got  it;  the  13  per  cent,  is  repeated  as  if  that  is 
a  real  figure,  but  when  you  look  at  the  footnote,  you 
will  see  it  is  not  a  real  figure ;  therefore,  it  is  rather 
important  that  we  should  not  draw  inferences  from 
that. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
result  of  that  would  be  negligible.  The  latest  actual 
figure  of  absenteeism  that  ve  have  had  was  for  the 
week  ending  April  the  26th.  If  we  argue  on  the  same 
basis  of  what  was  actually  occurring  before,  it  is 
probable  that  that  would  go  on  increasing,  as  it  has 
been  increasing,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  consider 
that,  taking  it  at  the  same  figure,  I  am  giving  the 
most  favourable  aspect  of  ;t. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  the 
estimate  at  all,  I  am  only  saying  that  we  must  not 
draw  any  inference  from  the  absenteeism  in  May  till 
we  know  what  it  is. 
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Sir  Evan  Jones:  Because  in  that  case  the  amount  is 
not  the  actual  figure  for  that  period,  I  have  put  this 
footnote. 

31  r.  Sidney  Webb  :  Is  it  not  the  fact,  keeping  away 
from  the  question  of  profit  and  cost,  and  merely  on 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  coal,  which  is  a  separate 
thing,  that  a  larger  aggregate  production  of  coal 
was  taking  place  during  May  than  during  any  four 
weeks  since  the  war  began,  with,  I  think,  one  excep- 
tion? 

Sir  Evan  Jones  :  No.  If  you  take  the  six  weeks — 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Pardon  me,  keep  to  the  four 
weeks  ending  May  the  24th,  table  1 :  there  were  pro- 
duced 19,251,000  tons.  I  believe  that  only  in  one 
month,  and  that  the  month  of  February,  they  ever 
produced  since  the  war  began  as  much  as  19,251,000 
tons,  and  in  that  one  month,  last  February,  we  pro- 
duced 19,470,000  tons.  With  the  exception  of 
February,  it  looks  as  if  there  has  not  been  a  month 
since  the  war  began  when  more  was  produced. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  Have  you  taken  into  account  the 
number  of  men  employed? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  I  am  on  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  coal.  It  is  a  relevant  fact  that  in  no 
month,  with  one  exception,  during  the  whole  4J  years 
since  the  war  began,  has  there  been  so  much  coal 
produced  as  during  the  weeks  ending  the  24th  of 
May. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  You  will  notice  that  for  the  years 
1915,  1916  and  1917  I  have  not  given  it  monthly. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  But  I  have  reckoned  it  out. 
Sir  Evan  Jones  :  On  the  average,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb :   Yes,  for  the  13  months,  and  I 
ask  you  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  at  no  time 
since  the  war   began   have  we   produced   more   than 
19,251,000  tons  in  four  weeks,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  weeks  in  February. 

Sir  Evan  Jones:  Will  you  look  at  the  year  1916 ? 
There  it  is  255,846,000. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  During  the  month  of  May, 
whatever  inference  we  may  draw  actually,  more  coal 
has  been  produced  during  that  four  weeks  than,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  in  any  four  weeks  since  the 
war  began.  That  is  what  it  looks  to  me  like.  So  far 
as  it  goes  it  is  an  encouraging  fact. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  It  is  fair  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  cause  of  this,  a"nd  I  thought  that  there  should 
be  an  inquiry  into  it,  because  I  asked  for  particulars 
of  the  number  of  shifts  that  the  men  had  to  go  home 
because  there -was  no  work  for  them  to  do.  Now  I 
have  made  inquiries  of  one  where  there  were  265 
shifts  lost  one  week,  and  they  lost  over  300  the  follow- 
ing week.  I  want  an  inquiry  into  this  thing,  because 
it  is  set  going  at  a  moment  to  damage  our  men's 
characters,  and  I  ask  for  an  inquiry  right  through 
the  Federation,  name  any  pits  you  like. 

Mr.  Eobert  Smillie:  Has  the  Coal  Controller  got 
the  figures  for  individual  mines?  You  have  some, 
and  you  say  with  very  few  exceptions  that  the  figures 
compare  with  returns  you  have  from  mines.  Probably 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a 
serious  reduction  in  output  per  man,  and,  if  so,  1 
should  like  to  ask  whether  an  inquiry  has  been  made 
iu  the  individual  cases. 

Sir  Evan  Jones :  No,  it  has  not  come  before  me. 
Chairman :   I  think  it  is  only  right  to  say  in  order 
that  the  matter  may  be  cleared  up  that  these  figures 
as  figures  only  speak  for  themselves,  but  there  may 
be  many  reasons  why  the  output  has  gone  down.     I 
am  not  going  to  say  what  my  own  opinion  is  naturally, 
but  there  may  be  many  reasons:    want  of  clearance 
may  be  a  reason  which  prevents  the  men  producing 
as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  produce.     It  may 
be  that  work  of  an  unproductive  character  has  been 
carried  on,  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  about,  but  Mi- 
Herbert  Smith  is  quite  right  in  saying  those  are  the 
,cts,   but  that,  as  far  as  his  constituents  are  con- 
cerned,  it  is  due   to  no   fault  of   theirs,    and   when 
Mr   Richard   Redmayne   goes   into   the  box,   he  will 
give  what  of  course  the  Coal  Controller  cannot  give 
t  all,  because  he  naturally  does  not  know  that  sort 
thing—he  will  be  able  to  give  the  reason,   and  I 
very    much    hope    that   the    information    that    Mr 
Herbert  Smith  may  have  with  regard  to  men  being 


turned  back  or  with  regard  to  proper  clearance  being 
given,  will  be  brought  out,  because  all  we  want  to 
do  is  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  and  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  output  will  be  properly  maintained. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  Unless  Sir  Richard  Redmayne 
makes  inquiry  into  cases  where  there  is  a  serious  fall 
ill  the  output  he  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney :  I  ask  for  an  inquiry  or  for  a 
return  of  the  cases  where  the  men  were  sent  back 
from  work.  Is  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Coal  Con- 
troller or  not,  because  obviously  these  figures  are 
one-sided:' 

Sir  Adam  Ximmo :  If  the  men  are  sent  back  from 
work  they  are  not  included  in  the  absenteeism  list 
for  that  day. 

Chairman:   No,  they  are  not  included. 
Sir   Evan   Jones:  In    the    particulars   which    have 
been  handed  to  Mr.    McNair  I  put  a  column  giving 
the    number  of   man   shifts   lost   through   the   failure 
of   the  employer  to  provide  work  for   the   men. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:   That  is  what  we  want. 
Mr.    Evan  WiUiams :   On    this    side    we    want    the 
whole   truth. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  But  that  has  not  been 
supplied. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Has  there  ever  been  an  inquiry 
into  the  number  of  man  shifts  lost  through  failure 
of  owners  to  supply  the  work?  I  take  it  there  has 
never  been  an  inquiry.  We  have  gone  on  for  years 
talking  about  the  absenteeism  of  the  miners,  but  we 
have  never  said  anything  about  the  absenteeism  of 
the  owners. 

Sir  Bichard  Redmayne  :  We  have  inquired  into  case 
after  case— hundreds  I  may  say — of  high  absenteeism, 
as  to  what  is  the  cause.  But  the  first  portion  of 
your  question  was  to  the  effect,  have  we  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  number  of  shifts  that  have  been  lost 
through  faults  of  the  management?  No,  not,  de- 
tailed— but  there  have  been  innumerable  inquiries 
as  to  that  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Which  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment looks  after  the  conduct  of  the  management 
of  the  men?  Which  Minister  is  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  seeing  that  the  mines  are 
properly  managed  ? 

Sir  Bichard  Redmayne:  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
Coal  Controller. 

Mr.   Sidney  Webb:   Then  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Coal  Controller  whether  there  has  been  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  shifts  lost  through  the  management  or  pre- 
ventable  causes   by   the   management. 
>/'/    Bichard  Bcdmayne:   Yes,  scores. 
Chairman:   You      are     rather      anticipating      Sir 
Richard's  evidence. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  We  want  to  give  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne  24  hours'  notice  of  what  we  want  to  know. 
Would  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  kindly  bring  those 
instances  with  him  to-morrow? 

Sir  Richard  Bcdmayne :  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
one. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  They  would  be  recorded  in  the 
Home  Office. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  would  suggest  if  any  value 
is  to  be  attached  to  these  most  interesting  figures 
it  can  only  be  of  real  value  to  this  Commission  either 
at  this  stage  or  at  a  later  stage  in  this1  inquiry 
if  they  could  be  ascertained  accurately  from  parti- 
cular collieries:  for  example,  a  charge  has  been 
made  of  declining  output  at  a  certain  colliery,  and 
I  have  telegraphic  evidence  giving  reasons  why ;  but 
it  is  too  late  for  an  inquiry  to  be  held  now  into 
that  particular  colliery  because  wo  have  to  report 
by  the  20th. 

Chairman:  What  I  think  would  be  valuable,  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  suggest  it,  is  that  when  Sir 
Richard  goes  into  the  box  you  should  put  that 
class  of  question  to  him.  This  is  a  general  thing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  test  without  a  prolonged 
inquiry;  but  it  will  be  contended  on  one  side  that 
the  men  are  not  putting  their  backs  into  it ;  then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  picture  you  would  say,  "  Look 
at  this  telegram  which  I  have,  which  shows  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  men  not  putting  their 
backs  into  it,  but  it  is  through  a  want  of  clearance 
or  Stoppage."  Those  single  instances  will  be  what 
we  call  a  caveat  emptor.  That  is  a  caution  to  people 
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i     forming   a    judgment    on  this  Table   without 

kiio\>  in-    11  hat  tlif   real   i  acts  arc.      You  are  perfectly 

i  <>ii    will   say    tins    is    not    tho   mull's    lault    at 

hej     »en»    willing    to    work,    lint     tlioy    eonlil    not. 

.^•iiit-i elso    who    does   not   know    tho    facts    will 

say    tlii'y    an'   goin^  <'ii'    runny,    and   you    will   say   No, 
thai    is   not   so. 

Mi:.  Nn/nrj/  \\'clili :  Is  it  not  possible  to  get  a  return 
ili.'   number  of   shifts  which   through   the  fault 
of    tho   management    havo    been    lost?     Is   there    no 
lility  ol  jfi't  ini^  that   return? 

Mr.  I!.  II.  dooper:  Might  1  suggest  that  you 
t.honl.1  :.ay  simply  tho  causes  as  to  the  loss  of  timeP 

.l/i-.  Niijiti'i/  \Vvbb:  Other  than  the  men.  Has  no 
such  return  l>oen  obtained  while  we  have  been  going 
on  for  months;' 

Mr.  H.  II.  'I'n a- in- ij:  I  asked  for  that  return  many 
weeks  ago. 

Mi-.  Kidney  Webb:  Could  we  not  have  an  accurate 
return  of  what  shifts  were  lost,  irrespective  of  the 
cause? 

Mi-.  It.  II.  Taivney:  I  do  not  want  the  cause. 
Yon  ilo  not  give  the  cause  in  the  case  of  absenteeism, 
with  regard  to  the  men;  you  say  they  are  absent, 
hut  tho  -a  me  applies  to  the  owners.  It  may  be 
their  fault  or  not.  We  only  want  to  know  the  facts. 
Do  you  not  get  a  return  of  it? 

Nic  Itii'hard  Bedmayne:  Yes — a  record  of  all  the 
shifts  lost  at  the  collieries. 

Mr.    Sidney   Webb :    That  has  not   been   produced. 

»S'ir  Evan  Jones:  Do  you  want  tho  number  of  shifts 
lost  through  disputes,  etc.  each  week,  because  I  have 
that  return  here? 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  "  Disputes,  etc."  is  a  curious 
title. 

NIC  Evan  Jones:  It  is  a  return  I  called  for  to 
verify  anomalies  in  the  tables  which  I  was  pre- 
paring. It  gives  it  for  three  years,  1917,  1913,  1919, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  per  week  and  the 
number  of  man  shifts  lost  on  account  of  disputes. 

(Adjourned 


Mr.  tiitlney   Webb:    That   in   very   interacting,   but 

iippuroiitly    thorn    in    in loi  million    whnh   oxuU  about 

imt  lost   through   uliMtntoeiHin   by  the  mail,  abo 

tin,.,  in  i    through  duputea,  but  no  return  appear*  to 

with    i.'nanl    to    the   tune   lo»t   through   other 

causes.     In  that  so? 

NIC  Evan  .1  mien:  I  am  under  the  impression  my- 
.li  that  in  this  return  the  term  "  disputes  "  here 
is  generally. 

Mr  Nil/ ni-,/  Webb:  It  is  extraordinary  if  a  return 
is  made  ol  the  tiini'  lost  througlj  all  CHUHCH  thut  it 
should  bo  lii'adi'd  ••  dis|.ut«*  "  as  though  blaming 
the  ijtiarrclsomenesa  of  the  men. 

Mr.    Hubert  Smillie:    The   miners'    representatives 

here  are  concerned  in  this  as  much  as  the  employers. 

Clui.iriniin :    That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Bobert  Smillie :  If  a  shift  is  lost  through  any 

cause  it  means  a  loss  of  the  aggregate  output.     We 

want  to  get  at  the  loss  per  individual  person,  and 

wo  want  to  find  out  whether  there  are  collieries  in 

the  country  at  the  present  time  where  if  they  could 

take  away  400  tons  more  per  day  the  men  would  give 

it  to  them. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Let  us  ask  Sir  Richard  Red- 
mayne  to  come  prepared  to-morrow  with  all  the 
information  which  the  Home  Office  has  with  regard 
to  that  point.  There  have  been  inquiries  apparently 
about  particular  cases. 

Mr  Frank  Hodges:  Cases  where  the  employers 
exercised  sabotage. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Do  I  understand  Mr.  Hodges 
to  say  that  he  thought  there  were  cases  where  the 
employers  restricted  the  output? 

Mr.  Frank  Hodge*:  Where  they  exercised 
sabotage. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper:  Will  you  kindly  speak  English, 
and  say  what  you  call  "  sabotage  "? 

Mr.    Frank    Hodges:    Where    they    restricted    the 
output  themselves. 
Sir  Adam  Nimmo:   It  is  absolute  nonsense. 

for  a  short  time.) 


The    Right    Hon.    CHARLES    WILLIAM 

25.713.  I    think  you    are   a   Privy   Councillor,    and 
you  have  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Deptford 
since  the  year  1906? — That  is  so. 

25.714.  'i  think  you  were  General  Secretary  of  the 
London    Society  of  Compositors   from   1892   to   1906. 
You   were   President  of    the   Trades  Union    Congress 
of  1901,  and  you  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  since  1911? — That  is  so. 

25.715.  We  have  had  a  considerable  volume  of  evi- 
dence here  from  the  consumers'   point  of   view   upon 
the   question  of   nationalisation.     What   we  did   was 
this,  wo  asked  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
to  nominate  4  or  5  gentlemen  who  would  come  here 
and   tell  us   the   views   of  their   constituents   on   this 
question    of    the    nationalisation   of    the    coal    mines. 
Wo  had  a  gentleman  yesterday  from  Leeds,  another 
gentleman  from  Birmingham,  another  gentleman  from 
Glasgow,  and  another  gentleman  from   London,   who 
told  us  the  views  of  their  various  constituents      Of 
course,  as  you  will  understand,  they  represented  the 
views  of  the  employers'  side  of  the  question,  and  we 
thought  that  we  ought  to  have  before  us  somebody 
who  could  represent  in  the  various  trades  the  other 
side  of  the  question,   and,  therefore,   we  have  asked 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  come  here  and  give  us  either 
your  personal  views,  or  your  views  in  a  representative 
capacity  of  what  labour  generally  thinks  of  this  ques- 
tion  of   nationalisation.     I   have  not  the  honour   of 
having  a  precis  or  proof  from  you,  but  I  should  be 
greatly    obliged  to   you    if   yon   would    tell    us    what 
in  your    view    are   the   proper    considerations  to    be 
adopted  on  this  question — Rather  than  give  my  per  . 
so  mil  view  I  would  prefer  to  give  the  view  of  organised 
labour,  as  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  and  if  I  give  you  the  purport 
of    resolutions     passed     affirming    the     principle    of 
nationalisation  of  mines,   railways,   land,  and  so  on, 
and  give  you  the  dates  of  those  congresses,  the  num- 
ber   of    delegates    present,     and    the   members    they 
represent,  probably  that  will  answer  your  purpose. 


BOWERWAN,     Sworn     and    Examined. 

25.716.  Yes.     After  you  have  done  that  I  shall  ask 
Mr.  Smillie  to  ask  you  some  questions.     I  expect  you 
know  him? — I  have  that  pleasure.     If  I  may  refer, 
first   of   all,   to  the   Leeds  meeting   in  1904,  when  a 
resolution  was  passed  calling  upon  the  trades  repre- 
sented   at    the    Congress    to    use    their    best    efforts 
towards  furthering  the  nationalisation  of  the  means 
of   production,    distribution   and    exchange.     That    is 
general  in  its  terms,  and  includes,  of  course,  mines. 
That  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  after  a  very 
interesting   discussion,    and   there   were    present    45:? 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
representing   1,422,518   organised   workers,    men    and 
women.     Then   in  1905,    at  the   Hanley  Congress,    a 
resolution    was    submitted — let   me   say    not   by    the 
miners,  but  by  another  important  body  affiliated  with 
the  Congress;  another  trade  altogether — "  That  this 
Congress  requests  the  Labour  group  in  Parliament  to 
introduce  a  Bill  with  the  object  of  nationalising  all 
railroads,  canals,   mines  and  minerals  in  the  United 
Kingdom."     That  was  passed  in  an  assembly  of  457 
delegates,    representing    1£   millions    of    workpeople. 
In  the  following  year,  1906,  at  Liverpool,  a  resolution 
in  precisely  the  same  terms  was  also  passed   unani- 
mously,   representing    about    the    same    number    of 
members,   but  with  an  added   delegation,   a  total   of 
491.     Then   in   1912,    at   the  Newport   Trades  Union 
Congress,    rather   a    lengthy    resolution   was    passed. 
Probably  you  do  not  want  me  to  read  it? 

25.717.  If  you  kindly  would?  -I  will  with  pleasure. 
The  resolution  was:    "That  in  the  opinion    of    this 
Congress    all   land,    minerals,     mines,     railways    and 
canals  should  be  nationalised  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation,   commerce  and   the   well-being  of   the   people 
generally,     and     further,     having    regard     to     the 
admittedly    unsatisfactory    position    of    the   railways, 
from   the   standpoint   of  the   trading   and   travelling 
public  and  the  employees,  this  Congress  emphatically 
expresses  its  opinion  that  the  policy  of  joint  working 
agreements,  tending,  as  it  must,  to  the  formation  nf 
combines,   and    subsequently    to    the   development   ol 
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one  great  trust  or  amalgamation  under  private 
capitalist  control,  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the 
Lest  interests'  of  either  the  public  or  the  employees, 
and  instructs  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  promoting 
legislation  for  national  ownership  in  lieu  of  the  policy 
laid  down  in  the  Government  Railway  Bill  now 
before  Parliament."  No  doubt  you  will  remember 
that:  Mr.  Sidney  Buxton  was  the  author  of  it. 
There  was  a  very  animated,  lengthy  and  interesting 
discussion  on  that  resolution,  and  strange  to  say, 
out  of  495  delegates,  representing  over  two  million 
members,  at  this  time,  in  1912,  only  one  delegate  arose 
in  Congress  to  speak  against  the  resolution ;  therefore 
one  may  say  that  it  was  practically  carried 
unanimously. 

25.718.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Who  was  that?— My 
recollection  is  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dockei?' 
Union.     I  will  give  the  figures  of  the  voting — it  WH^ 
one  vote  per  thousand  members :    the  voting  was,  in 
favour  of   the   resolution,    1,789,000;    against    16,000. 
In  other   words  this   particular   member  had   a   pro- 
portion of  the  votes  of  his  own  union  because  he  was 
opposed  to  the  opinion  of  his  other  colleagues.     Then 
in  1916,  at  Birmingham,  a   very  long  resolution  was 
passed,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  read  it  to  you.     It  WHS 
very  comprehensive   in   its  character,   and   urged   the 
setting  up  of  a  Ministry  of  Labour :    there  was  the 
question  of  housing,  and  with  regard  to  agriculture, 
advocating  control  and  direction  of  land  and  security 
of     tenure;      the      nationalising     of     shipping     as 
far    as    possible,    nationally     owned     and     controlled 
storehouses  for  frozen  meat,  dried  fish  and  all  kin-Is 
of  storable  food.      If  that  had  been  possible  before 
the  war,   in   my  opinion   it  would   have  been  a   very 
good  thing   for  this  country.     Then   it  winds  up   by 
advocating  the  national  ownership  and  control  of  all 
railways,  waterways,  and  mines.     That  resolution  was 
brought  forward  on  the  motion,  not  of  the  miners,  but 
of   the   Boilermakers'    Society   at  a    meeting   of    673 
delegates,  representing  2,8.50,547  workpeople.     So  yon 
see  there  was  a   progressive  increase  in   the  number 
both  of  the  delegation  and  of  the  membership  repre- 
sented.    Then,   if  I   may  come  now  to   1918,  at  the 
Congress     in     September     last     at     Derby,     where 
there     were     881     delegates     present,     representing 
4,532,085  organised  workers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  was  the  motion  brought  forward  by  the  miners. 
It  is   a   matter  of   four   lines    only,     and    reads    ns 
follows :    "  This  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  mines  and  minerals 
of  the  country   should   be  owned   and  democratically 
controlled  by  the    State,    and    instructs    the    Parlia- 
mentary Committee  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
press  for  the  realisation  of  that  object."     The  word 
"  democratically  "  was  introduced.     That  was  not  in 
the  motion   as  tabled  by  the  miners,   but  a  member 
of    the    Parliamentary     Committee,     who     was    the 
representative   of   his   Union   at  the  same   moment, 
moved  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  democratically  "  ; 
that  was  carried,  and  on  that  occasion  carried  with 
unanimity.     Now    that    is    very   shortly    the    history 
of  the  discussions  of  Congress  on  the  question  of  the 
nationalisation  of  mines  and  minerals  and  railways. 

25.719.  Chairman:    Now   I    want   to   ask    you    one 
thing:    I   know  it  myself,   but  I   want  to  get  it  on 
the  notes.     You  send  out  a  form  of  agenda  so  that 
people  know  what  is  to  be  discussed,  and  come  there 
prepared.     It  is  not  like  starting  a  discussion  on   a 
subject  which  has  never  been  down  on  any  agenda? — 
No.     For  instance,    if   1   may  give  an  example;    On 
Monday  next  week  resolutions  will  be  due  from   the 
Unions,  and  then  those  resolutions  will  be  sent  out 
in  print  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  Unions 
will    be    asked    to    send    in    amendments    if    they  so 
desire,  and  the  propositions  with  the  amendments  will 
be  sent  out  to  the  Trade  Unions  certainly  a   month 
before  the  delegates  assemble ;  in  other  words,  to  give 
the  Unions  time  within   which   to  consider  the  pro- 
positions and  instmct  their  delegates  accordingly 

25  720.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  What  proportion  do  you 
think,  as  near  as  possible,  of  th^  organised  workers 
of  the  country  are  connected  with  the  Congress  ? 
-It  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  but  I  would  suggest  90 
per  cent.,  if  not  more.     The  increase  in  the  late  vears 


has  been  rather  remarkable. 


25.721.  I  think  you  mentioned  4  million  just  now? 
— I   would   not   like   to   say   the  proportion,    but    the 
representation    at    Congress    has   practically    doubled 
within  the  last  four  years. 

25.722.  I   suppose   that  might   be   taken   as  50   per 
cent,  of  the  workers  of  ail  kinds  in  the  country,  not 
of  the  organised  workers? — When  I  said  90  per  cent. 
I  had  in  mind  what  I  should  call  artisan  craftsmen 
as  distinct  from  labourers. 

25.723.  The  organised  trade  unionist  artisan  cla<"i 
you  had  in  your  mind?- — Yes. 

25.724.  I    suppose    the    number    represented    there 
would  be  about  50  per  cent,   of  the  workers  of  the 
country? — I  would  say  Yes  to  that. 

25.725.  They  are  consumers  of  coal,  are  they  uot? 
— All  of  them,  I  should  think. 

25.726.  For  domestic  purposes? — -Precisely. 

25.727.  Besides    that    a   very    large    proport'on    of 
them  are  engaged  in  industries  in  which  coal  is  the 
raw  material  used? — Yes,  a  fairly  large  proportion. 

25.728.  Would  you  be  justified  in  saying  that  thoy 
take  a  fairly  accurate  interest  in  the  discussions  of 
all   questions  of   that   kind  before   they  send  out  to 
their  branch  delegates  to  vote  upon  it? — I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  is  the  case.     I  give  that  reply 
on   account   of   the   extremely   interesting  discussion*-? 
that  took  place  on  this  subject,   not  only  last  year, 
but  on  two  or  three  preceding  occasions,  which  rather 
conveyed  to  my  mind  that  the  subject  had  been  wei) 
thrashed  out  in  their  lodges  or  branches. 

25.729.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  if  there  is 
any.  union    which   is    affiliated   to    the   Trade    Union 
Congress     which     opposed    that    resolution     for    the 
nationalisation    of    mines,    they    would    send   forward 
an    amendment    to    the    agenda? — Quite    so.       As    a 
matter  of  fact  the  only  amendment  that  was  brought 
forward    last    year    was    the    addition    of    the    word 
"  democratically." 

25.730.  That  was  the  only  amendment  that  you  had 
at  the  last  Congress  you  held? Yes. 

25.731.  Do  you  take  it  from  that,  that  none  of  tha 
societies  were  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  mines, 
or  you   would   have   expected    an     amendment     from 
them  ? — Undoubtedly. 

25.732.  May  we   take   it   that   the    resolution    was 
carried  unanimously  at  the  last  Congress?— Quite  so. 

25.733.  The     Congress     representing     the     largest 
number  you  have  had? — Yes. 

25.734.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  ?—16:    we  can  increase  that  to  17  if  the 
vote  is  sufficiently  large. 

25.735.  Those  are  selected  ai  the  Congress  itself  for 
tho  following  year? — Yes. 

25.736.  Your  position  as  Secretary  is  a  permanent 

one,  but  the  others  are  selected  from  year  to  year? 

Elected  year  by  year. 

25.737.  And  they  are  elected  in  a  way  that  prevents 
any    particular    industry    having    a    preponderating 
number  on  the  Parliamentary  Comm'ttee?— Yes;  only 
one  in  a  trade,   as  a  matter  of  fact,   can   be  repre- 
sented, that  is  to  say,  two  members  of  one  trade  can- 
not be  represented  on  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
except  during  the  past  three  years  when,  if  a  Society 
has  a  certain  membership,  500,000  or  more,  it  gives 
it  the  right  to  send  a  second  representative  forward, 
provided  the  Congress  elects  him. 

25.738.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  main  committee? 
—To  take  the  resolutions  as  passed  by  the  Congress, 
and  to  do  their  best  to  see  that  legislative  effect  is 
given  to  those    requiring   legislation.       Our  practice 
in  the  early  pant  of  the  session  is  to  ask  the  Min'sters 
of  the  different  departments  concerned  to  receive  the 
committee  as  a  deputation  in  order  to  place  before 
them  and  to  discuss  with  them  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  previous  Congress. 

25.739.  You    would   expect    a    Parliamentary    Com- 
mittee collectively  and  individually,   the  members  of 
it,  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  ?— Un- 
questionably. 

25.740.  The     Parliamentary    Committee    have     not 
decided    to    give    evidence    before    this    Commission 
against  nationalisation  of  the  mines? — No. 

25.741.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson, 
a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,   and  the 
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secretary  of  the  Seamcn'B  and  Kin-men's  Society,  haa 
nm-n  r\  nlrin  o  liere  against  nutiuiialisationP — Not,  I 
taku  it,  as  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 
I'huiriiHin:  No,  he  gave  his  evidence  in  his  private 
capacity.  , 

26.742.  Mr.  ttobert  Smillie:  I  did  not  put  it  so,  but 
ho  is  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee? — 
Yes. 

25.743.  It  is  a  fact  that,  according  to  your  evidence, 
the  Seamen's  and  Firemen's  Union  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  forward  an  amendment  or  a  resolution 
to   the   last  Congress   against  nationalisation  of  the 
mint's!'—  Quite  so. 

25.744.  They  would  have  the  opportunity  of  having 
before  them  your  agenda  in  which  the  resolution  for 
nationalisation  of  the  mines  was  put  down? — Yes. 

25.745.  Did  you  receive  from  them  any  amendment 
to   that   resolution? — No.     The  only  amendment   was 
tln>  one   I  have  suggested,   namely,   the  inclusion   of 
the  word  "  democratically." 

25.746.  That   was    the   only    amendment    that   you 
had? — Quite  so. 

25.747.  May    I    take    it    that    the   members   of   the 
Parliamentary    Committee,    individually    as    well    as 
collectively,  are  expected  to  act  loyally  to  the  findings 
of  the  Congress? — I  think  they  can  bo  brought  to  book 
at  any  succeeding  Congress  if  they  act  disloyally. 

25.748.  Have  you   or  the   Committee  at   any   time 
approached  Ministers  on  the  question  of  nationalisa- 
tion, either  of  the  mines  as  a  separate  resolution,  or 
a  general  resolution   for  the  nationalisation  of  land 
and  mines? — Yes,  we  met  the  Prime  Minister,  I  think 
it  was  last  year,  on  the  question  of  the  mines,  rail- 
\vayn   and  canals,   and   I  thought  that  we  received  a 
very  satisfactory    reply    from  him,    particularly  with 
regard  to  canals  and   waterways,   but  this  year,   per- 
haps, I  might  say,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of    meeting    tha   Prime    Minister    upon    the    miners' 
resolution   passed    at   Derby,    because,    as   you   know, 
he   has  been    in    Paris,   and   he   has   been    unable   to 
receive  us  up  to  the  present  moment,  otherwise  the 
last   resolution    that    I    have  read    would  have    been 
submitted  to  him. 

25.749.  I  suppose,  because  of  the  national  crisis  of 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  in  a  position  to  press,  as  they 
would   in  normal  conditions,  the  claims  of  the  work- 
men   for    legislation? — The   Committee    have   carried 
out   the   instructions  given   to  them   by   Congress  as 
far    as  they    could;    they    have   met    the   Ministers, 
including,    as  I  have  said,  the   Prime  Minister   last 
year,   but  many  of  them  took  up  the  attitude  that 
obviously    being    in     the    middle    of     a     great    war 
they    were  unable   to  do  that    which,    under   normal 
circumstances,    they    might    otherwise    be    prepared 
to  do. 

25.750.  As  a  matter  of   fact,  you   have  put  before 
us  to-day,  so  far  as  you  can,  the  views  of  the  4  million 
organised   workers   of    this  country    as   expressed    at 
the  Congress    last  year? — Undoubtedly    as  expressed 
by  the  resolution   passed  last  year. 

25.751.  Sir  Allan  Smith:  You  say,  as  expressed  by 
the  Congress.     How  do  the  4  million  workers  express 
their  views  at  the  Congress? — Through  their  various 
unions,  their  executives;  through  their  branch  meet- 
ings, their  lodge  meetings,  and  so  on. 

25.752.  Do   you   suggest  that   the   resolutions  that 
have  been  carried  at  the  Congress  are  binding  on  the 
individual  members  of  the  trade  unions? — I  will  put 
it  this  way- 

25.753.  Would   you   answer  that,    if  you   please?— 
If  a  man  is  sent  forward  in  a  representative  capacity 
to  a  Congress  to  represent  5,000,  10,000  or  15,000  or 
50,000    men,   and    he   receives    instructions    from    his 
executive  committee  to  support  a  certain  resolution, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  binding  the  whole  oi 
his  membership. 

25.754.  To  that  extent,  and  to  that  extent  only?— 
To  that  extent  I  still  look  upon  it  as  a  binding  vote 
on  his  part,  binding  the  Society  he  represents. 

25.755.  Would    you,    therefore,    consider   that    the 
various  trades  unions  which,  as  you  say,  are  parties 
to  these  votes,  would  be  bound  to  honour  these  votes 
irrespective  of  their  members'  views?— I  take  it  that 
they  are  expressing  their  members'  views  when 


tlif  instruction*  of  their  own  executive  com- 
after  holding   meeting*  of   the  members  and 
forward   to  u  Congress  and  expressing  •  view 
in  a  certain  direction. 

36,766.  How  does  a  trades  union  express  its  riew? 
—They  have  not  board  meetings  to  fall  back  upon. 
They  convene  cither  a  general  meeting  or  *  special 
delegate  meeting. 

25.757.  Of  what?— Of  the  members— not  the  general 
public — and  the  lodges  or  branches;  or  take  the  case 
of  my  own  trade,   the  printing  trade,  what  we  call 
our  chapels.    The  various  offices  depute  men  to  attend 

those  special   n tings,   but  before  those  men  attend 

the  special  meeting  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at  that 
meeting  is  discussed  by  the  men  themselves,  and  they 
give  their  representative  or  representatives  instruc- 
tions. 

25.758.  Who  aro  the  men  themselves?— The  members 
of  the  union. 

25.759.  Do  the  members  of  the  union  discuss  a  thing 
to   appoint   members  to   go   and   discuss   it   with   the 
members  of  the  union?— I  will  try  and  make  myself 
clear. 

25.760.  I  ask  how  do  trades  unions  express  the  views 
of  their  members? — I  will  give  my  own  case,   which 
I  know  most  about.     We  hold  quarterly  meetings 

25.761.  Of   what?— Of   the   membership. 

25.762.  As   one   meeting? — We   hold   the   quarterly 
meetings   every   quarter. 

25.763.  Of  what? — If  you  will  give  me  time  I  will 
try    and    make    it    clear    to    you.     It    is    a   quarterly 
meeting  of  the  membership.     There  are  600  different 
offices  in  London,  varying  from  five  men  to  500,  and 
each  office  appoints  representatives,  one  for  each  12 
members   in    that   office.     He    is   sent   forward   to   a 
delegate    meeting,    which    is    held    once    per    quarter. 
Those  men  know  what  they  are  to  discuss  when  they 
get  to  that  meeting.     The  men  who  send  them  know 
what  their   representatives   are  to   discuss,   and   they 
go  forward  to  this  delegate  meeting  or  annual  meeting 
or  special  meeting,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  record  the 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  represent. 

25.764.  Do  those  delegate   members   know   what   is 
in    the    mind   of   the    members    of   the    union? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

25.765.  Is  that  the  case  in  all  the  trades  unions? • 

I  should  think  so;  but,  again,  I  speak  for  my  own. 
I  should  say  the  principle  applying  to  one  union  would 
apply  to  all. 

25.766.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  from  your 
position  would  know  more  about  the  other  unions? — 
Then  I  say  definitely,  the  principle  of  delegation  of 
representatives    which    governs   the   Society   of    Com- 
positors governs  the  whole  of  the  unions. 

25.767.  You  say  that? — That  is  my  answer. 

25.768.  What  is  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  the  trades 
union   movement? — It  is  very   useful. 

25.769.  For  what  purpose  is  it  used? — Let  me  put 
it  in  this  way — again  speaking  for  the  printers.     The 
executive  can  vote  a  sum  of  £30,  but  for  anything 
beyond  that  they  must  go  to  a  ballot.     That  is  a  case 
in  point.     If  the  members  want  to  extend  the  provi- 
dent   benefit    or    the    unemployment    benefit    beyond 
a  certain   period,  a  ballot  is  necessary,  so  as  to  ghe 
every  member  an  opportunity  of  recording  his  vote. 

25.770.  If  the  members  of  the  Compositors'  Society 
wish  to  create  a  stoppagj  for  the  nationalisation  .;f 
mines,  would  there  bo  a  ballot?— I  think  there  would 
be. 

25.771.  According  to  your  rules  would  there  be  a 
ballot?— There  would  have  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
Compositors'  Society  a  ballot. 

25.772.  Do  you  know  whether  that  applies  to  other 
Trades  Unions  as  well?— I  am  bound  to  say  I  an,  net 
conversant  with  the  rules  of  every  Union. 

25.773.  But    you    were    able    to    pronounce  <,uite 
categorically  that  as  you  vote  at  your  de'egate  meet- 
ings so  all  other  Unions  vote?— Yos,  I  take  it  so. 

25.774.  Can  you  be  equally  categorical  in  this  case, 
that  if  any  Trades  Union  wished  to  push  nationalisa- 
tion  to  the  extent  of  a  stoppage  of"  work  that  they 
u-on'd   n>(|iiiro  to  put  that  issue  to  the  ballot  of  the 
membership?— I  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

25.775.  Would  you  give  us  an   indication  as  to  the 
average   percentage  of    workers  'who    ballot   on    any 
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subject? — That  is  a  variable  quantity.  I  bave  known 
cases  in  my  own  Union  where  out  of  11,000  men, 
leaving  out  the  superannuated  men,  some  9,000  have 
voted.  I  have  known  other  occasions  when  probably 
only  7,000  have  voted.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  particular  question  submitted. 

25.776.  Is  it   usual    to   have   such   a   high   propor- 
tion?— Again  I  cannot  speak  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  all  the  Unions. 

25.777.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  many  ballot  results 
published  recently? — Yes. 

25.778.  Take,   for   example,    the  ballot  on    the   44 
hours'    week,    which    was    published    the   other    day. 
What    proportion    did    the    ballot    represent    of    the 
voting  power  of  the  Union  ? — Without  going  into  that, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it   regrettable  that  more 
members  did  not  interest  themselves  in  a  ballot  vote. 

25.779.  Would   you   suggest  that    one-third   of   the 
membership    is   a  good  ballot,   having   regard   to  the 
experience  of  ballots  as  we  have  had  them  for  some 
years? — I  should  say  Yes.     If  they  do  not  vote  I  take 
it  they  are  content  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  prepared  to  vote. 

25.780.  Do  you  suggest  that  all  the  people  who  wish 
to  vote  on  a  particular  matter  do  so? — My  reply  is 
that  they  have  the  opportunity. 

25.781.  To  that  extent  the  value  of  the  resolutions 
of   a   Trades  Union   Congress   have   to   be  somewhat 
modified? — No,  I  do  not  admit  that.     My  feeling  is 
that   if   there   were   any   strong   feeling   against   the 
resolution  or  against  any  subject  embodied  in  a  parti- 
cular resolution  at  Congress  that  that  objection  would 
make   itself   known   by   way  of   resolutions   from   the 
Unions  following  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

25.782.  Is  the  Trade  Union  Congress  seriously  con- 
sidered by   Trade   Union   members   as   a   whole? — If 
that  is  a  serious  question  I  will  answer  it. 

25.783.  Please  do;  I  would  like  your  answer? — The 
fact  that   the   membership    has   doubled    itself    from 
2j  million  to  over  4  million  in  five  years  speaks  of 
the  earnest  views  the  Union  takes. 

25.784.  Then  your  answer  is  yes?— "Sea. 

25.785.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  large  and  important 
trade  unions   that   are    not   affiliated   to   the   Trade 
Union  Congress? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.     I 
will  mention  one  who  was  out  of  the  Congress  for 
some  few  years,   the  engineers ;    but  they   are   back. 
The  ironfounders  were  out  for  some  few  years,  but 
they  are  back. 

25.786.  So  at  the  moment  you   know   of  no  trade 
union  of  any  importance  outside  the  membership  of 
the   Trade   Union   Congress? — No,   the   ones   outside 
are  in  the  main  very  limited  in  membership. 

25.787.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  this  resolution   for 
nationalisation  of  various  operations  in  the  country 
is    a    good   old    hardy  annual    of    the  Trade    Union 
Congress? — It  is  not  a  hardy  annual.     I  could  state 
every  subject  that  has  been  before  Congress  for  10, 
15,  20  or  25  years.    I  have  given  you  the  dates  when 
the  various  resolutions  dealing  with  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  mines,  etc.,  were  submitted ;  I  think  altogether 
there  were  six. 

25.788.  What  was  the  first  date?— 1904. 


25,789.  Is  that  the  first  date  on  which  any  resolu- 
tions with  regard  to  nationalisation  was  considered? 
— That  was  the  first  resolution  in  which  it  was  con- 
sidered in  any  definite  shape. 


25,790.  Is  that  Jhe  first   date  that  any  resolution 
is   been   put  before   Congress? — As   far   as  I  know, 
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25.791.  You   suggested  something    was    put   before 
Congress    in    another    shape.      Did    that    apply    to 
nationalisation? — No.      With   regard    to   nationalisa- 
tion,  these  resolutions  are  the  only  resolutions  that 
have  been  passed  on  the  point.     You  do  not  want  me 
to  give  the  dates  again,   I  take  it,  but  I  will  with 
pleasure;  1904,   1905,   1906,  1912,   1916  and  1918. 

25.792.  Supposing  you  go  to  the   Prime  Minister, 
or   any  head   of  a  department,   and  he  gives  you  a 
negative  answer,  what  does  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee do? — The  Committee,  of  course,  communicates 
that  decision,  call  it  a  decision  if  you  like,   or   the 
result  of  the  interview,  to  the  union  concerned,  and 
later  on  to  the  Congress  itself.     Then  it  remains  for 
either  the  union  or  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
bring  forward  the  question  again  at  the  succeeding 
Congress,  and  that  is  a  process  that  has  been  carried 
on,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  eventually  successful.     Old 
Age  Pensions  is  a  case  in  point.     We  advocated  that 
for  many  years  until  at  last  we  were  able  to  realise 
the  desire  of  the  members. 

25.793.  Supposing  Congress  considered  the  decision 
of  the  Minister  and  proceeded,  how  would  it  proceed 
to  enforce  its  wish? — Through  Congress. 

25.794.  Supposing   the   Minister  refused  and   Con- 
gress was  not  satisfied,   if  Congress  thought  wise  to 
bring   pressure  to   bear   how    does  it  bring   pressure 
to  bear? — By  way  of  argument  and  reasoning  with 
the  Minister. 

25.795.  With    Ministers   sometimes   arguments   and 
reasoning  are   not   of   much  avail.     Supposing   your 
case  failed  again,   how  would  you  proceed  so  as  to 
show  the  power  of  Congress? — We  are  hopeful  with 
the  Congress   growing   in  numbers  and   in   influence 
that  the  Ministers  are  impressed  accordingly. 

25.796.  You    have    not    nationalisation    yet;    but, 
notwithstanding  that,  you  have  been  at  it  since  1904. 
Is  there  any  way  at  all  that  you  can  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on   the   Government  otherwise   than   by   de- 
putations and  resolutions  ? — Through  the  Trade  Union 
movement. 

25.797.  How  can  you  bring  pressure  to  bear  through 
the  Trade  Union  movement?     What  would  you  do? — 
That  is  a  question.     If  the  Trade  Union  movement 
was  put   into  such   a  position  by  continual  refusals 
on  the  part  of  Ministers,  then  undoubtedly  the  mem- 
bership  would  have  to  consider  it  and  consult  their 
members  upon  it. 

25.798.  Quite.     If   the  Congress  fails  it  has   to   go 
back  to  the  Trade  Union  members? — Yes. 

25.799.  Therefore  Congress  has  no  power  whatever 
beyond  the  ultimate  vote  of  the  members  of  its  Trade 
Unions  affiliated?— That  is  so. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  assistance  you  have 
given  us. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr     FREDERICK    MILLS,    Recalled    and    Further      Examined. 


Chairman:  You  have  already  been  sworn.  You 
were  good  enough  to  put  in  a  document*  yesterday 
which  we  had  not  seen  before,  and  which  some  of  us 
desired  to  read  before  you  were  asked  questions  about 
it.  Probably  all  of  us  have  read  it  now. 

25,800.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  The  document  you  put 
in  did  not  bear  out  the  evidence  that  you  were  giving. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  you  were  giving 
when  the  examination  came  to  an  end  was  evidence  as 
to  an  interview  between  yourself  and  the  Miners' 
agent  upon  a  dispute  which  has  recently  occurred  in 
the  Ebbw  Vale  district,  and  you  quoted  from  what 
was  alleged  to  be  a  shorthand  note  of  an  interview. 
When  I  read  through  it  I  find  it  is  the  report  of 
the  minutes  of  meetings  hold  as  far  back  as  December 
23rd,  1918,  in  which  you  were  endeavouring  to  set 


up  a  sort  of  Whitley  Council? — You  must  have  been 
reading  the  wrong  document.  There  are  two  docu- 
ments— one  dated  December  23rd,  1918,  and  the  other 
the  19th  May,  1919. 

25.801.  I    have    been    reading  the  one  dated  23rd 
December.     I  did  not  have  any  other. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper :  I  have  only  the  19th  May,  1919, 
one. 

Chairman:  The  O':e  I  read  was  where  a  number  of 
other  Trade  Unions  are  shown  to  bo  represented. 
There  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  beginning? — 
That  is  December  23rd,  I  think. 

25.802.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:    I  want  to  find  out,  if 
possible,    the   cause  of   this   recent   strike   which   has 
lasted  for  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood    of   four 
weeks.       I  put  it    to    Mr.  Mills  yesterday  that  that 
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strike  was  due  to  tho  desiro  i>n  tho  part  of  thu 
pany    to    cut    piecework     rules.     I    notice    Mr.     Kvuii 
UaMes,  ilu<  Mino  Agent,  in    ho  int> 

I  can  nnly  say,  Mr.  Mills,  that  the  stoppage  dpi 
take  place,  due  to  a  few  mcu  working  for  less  than  tho 
minimum  wago  at  Waunlwyd  Colliery."  Apparently 
your  efforts  at  setting  u;>  a  Jo;at  Whitley  Council 

r  buck  as  December  23rd  did  not  obviate  this 
strike!' — Because  the  Council  has  not  yet  been  set 
up ;  it  has  only  been  partially  set  up. 

•J.OU3.  Do  you   hope  when   you   set     up    this     ma- 

•ry  that  strikes  in  jour  district  will  be  less 
tivi|ur"nl  :  I  have  c\ery  hope. 

•_'.,. >04.  Wluit  has  been  the  position  with  regard 
to  output  in  your  district  during  the  last  three 
n:.mihs;  has  output  increased  or  fallen  apart  from 
this  strike? — 1  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  hut 
1  think  it.  is  lower  than  it  was. 

-,'.Y  What  do  you  ascribe  that  to?— General 
disposition  of  some  of  the  men  not  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts. 

•J.\Mi6.  What  evidence  have  you  of  thatP— We 
bare  many  evidences  of  it.  The  fact  that  there  is 
nual  trouble  in  regard  to  allowances  and  so 
forth  is  increasing  all  the  time  and  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  absenteeism.  I  have  not  the  figures  before 
me  because  I  did  not  know  I  was  going  to  be  ex- 
amined on  such  a  subject,  but  I  have  with  me  MH.IO 
correspondence  I  had  with  the  Coal  Controller  last 
year  which  sets  forth  the  matter  and  I  think  thai 
is  still  going  on 

-"),^07.  I  am  sking  you  what  evidence  you  can 
put  before  the  Commission  that  the  cause  of  the 
decline  in  output  at  the  Ebbw  Vale  collieries  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
men?— We  have 'tho  figures.  I  did  not  bring  the 
figures  with  me.  I  have  the  figures  of  last  year 
setting  it  forth. 

25.808.  Do  you  trace  these  facts  and  do  you  go  right 
down  to  tho  individual  man  and  ascertain  if  it  is  a 
fact  or  not  than  an  individual  man  is  producing  less 
than  before? — The, ,poll iery  managers  do. 

25.809.  Do  they  report  to  you?— Yes. 

25.810.  Have  you  a  sample  of  a  report  which  you 
can  put  in? — I  have  the  report*   I   sent  to  the  Coal 
Controller  in   December,   1918,  which  shows  that  the 
output   of   the    Ebbw    Vale   collieries   on    a    Monday 
is  4,350  tons;  on  a  Tuesday  5,628  tons;  on  a  Wednes- 
day 5,714  tons;   on   a   Thursday  6,149  tons;   Friday 
is  not  a  fair  day  because  it  is  an  hour  longer.     As 
a    matter    of    fact   it    is    6,653    and    Saturday  4.7P6 
tons,   .Saturday   being   a   short   day.     That  has  been 
distinctly  traced  to  the  absenteeism  of   the  men   in 
the   forepart   of  the   week,  and   the  sustained  effort 
does  not  come  until  the  middle  of  the  week  and  it  is 
accentuated   on   Thursdays   and   Fridays. 

25.811.  That    is    not    an    answer    to    my    question. 
Will  you  follow  me  a  little  closer.     I  put  it   to  you 
that  you  made  the  declaration  that  the  output  has 
fallen  during  the  last  3  months,  that  is  the  aggre- 
gate output  or  the  output  per  man  employed? — Yes. 

25.812.  I  am  not  testing  the  output  of  a  Monday 
as  compared  with  a  Saturday.     You  said  the  output 
per  man  has  dropped? — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think 
I  did.     I  think  you  asked  me  had  the  output  come 
down?     I   said    I   had    not   the   figures   but   I    think 
it   has   for  tho   last   throe   months.     I   certainly  did 
not  know  it  had   come  down  per   man   per  day.       I 
only  instance  these  figures  of  last  year  because  they 
are  continuing. 

25.813.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  your  output 
per  man  has  come  down? — No. 

25.814.  Would  you  be  right  in  saying  it  has  gone 
down  each  week? — I  think  not. 

25.815.  Do  you  know  in  your  collieries  there  have 
been    constant    and    regularised    complaints    against 
the  Company  on  the  part  of  the  men  for  the  failure 
of    the    Company    to    provide    timber    in    adequate 
quantities? — Yes,    I    know    that    that   complaint   has 
been  made. 

25.816.  Do  you  know  that  that  complaint  has  been 
recorded    by    the    colliery    firemen    every    day    upon 
their   books   for   the,  last  three   or  four   month'?— -I 
do  not. 


25,817.   Would  you  bo  •urpruud  to  know  thut  tlmt 

eon  1. 1    In-    (iimed.       I    sliniild    nut. 

it.  You  u unlit  not  In-  HIM  prised? — No.  1  .)<> 
nut.  tliuik  it  follciwi  there  DM  been  a  ibortngc 
<>l  pit  wood,  because  I  know  there  ha*  not. 

•J.i.M'.i.  I  pia  it  to  you  the  colliery  firemen  can  !K> 
called  and  their  books  can  bo  called  for  to  be  pro- 
duced bot'oro  thia  Coinmiiutiiin  which  will  show 
they  have  reported  regularly  that  there  has  been 
an  insufficient  riupply  of  timber  and  consequently 
there  has  been  a  reduced  output  of  coal? — I  it-. 
not,  mind  these  books  and  men  bedng  called.  All  1 
can  say  ia  there  has  been  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  keep  the  colliery  short  of  pit  wood. 

20.820.  Whether  it  was  the  intention  on  the   part 
ol   the  colliery  or  not,  is  it  the  fact  the  firemen  have 
recorded  daily  in  their  books  that  the  pits  have  been 
short  of  timber? — I  do  not  know  that. 

25.821.  1   put  it  to  you   as   the  head  of   this  firm 
you  ought  to  know? — I  know  it  ha»  been  alleged. 

20.822.  By   whom? — By   the  miners. 

25.823.  And  by  the  miners'   leaders  as  well? — Yes. 

25.824.  Mr.    Evan    Davios    in    this    very    interview 
with  you  makes  the   allegation? — I  am  quite  aware 
of   it. 

25.825.  On    page   3   he   says,    "  We  have  cases   of 
men  at  the  pit  who  could  earn  25s.  a  day,  but  as  the 
result  of  the  shortage  of  trams  they  are  working  for 
the  minimum  wage  only."     That  is  shortage  of  trams. 
Higher   up   he  says,    "  I   believe  there  has  not  been 
a  sufficient  supply  of  timber  going  down  the  mine  "? 
— It  does  not  follow   it  has  been  want  of  timber. 

25.826.  Have  you  followed  up  that  complaint? — I  see 
you  had  Mr.  Evan  Davies,  the  miners'  leader,  there? 
—Yes,    and    I    am    told    the  statement   is   quite   un- 
justified. 

25.827.  Have    you    inquired   as    to    whether    there 
is   a   report   appearing  daily   in   the   firemen's   books 
stating  there  is  a  shortage  of  timber? — No,  it  would 
not  occur  to  me  to  do  so. 

25.828.  I  Suggest  further  there  has  been  a  shortage 
of  rails  although  you  produce  rails  at  Ebbw  Vale? — 
Yes,  it  shows  how  absurd  it  is  to  make  such  a  sug- 
gestion. 

25.829.  In   the  interview   between   the   miners'    re- 
presentatives  and   yourself   with   your  managers   tha 
allegation  is  put  forward   in  all  seriousness  both  by 
the   men   and  their   leaders? — Yes.     I    do   not  doubt 
its   bona   fides.     That  was   not   my   point  at   all,    of 
course. 

25.830.  It  is  my  point  for  the  moment  that  you  who 
are  producing  steel  rails  as  it  were,  are  in  a  position 
if   you    wish    to   produce   steel    trams   and  you    have 
your  own  collieries  inefficiently  equipped? — We  deny- 
that  absolutely. 

25.831.  Although    you    do   not   deny    the    fireman's 
report? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fireman's 
report. 

25.832.  Would    it  be    a    surprise    to   you    to   know 
that   this   is   the   view  of   the  Ebbw  Vale  men  with 
regard   to   the  supplies  of  material   that  you  afford, 
that   there   is   apathy   and    indifference   with   regard 
to  tho  staff  in  endeavouring  to  get  adequate  supplies 
of   these   things   in   the   workings? — Of   course,    it    is 
quite  open  to  the  men  to  say  that.     It  is  quite  open 
to  the  staff  to  say  it  is  not  so. 

25.833.  There  is  a  feeling  amongst  the  Ebbw  Vale 
miners  that  you  are  deliberately  attempting  to  keep 
down  output? — Of   course,    that   is   too   absurd   even 
to  repeat  in  this  room. 

25.834.  It  may  appear  to  you  to  be  absurd,  I  put 
that   this    is    something    that    has    been    put    before 
you  by  the  men  on  the  spot  with  their  leaders  pre- 
sent?— May  I  tell  you  why  I  called  that  conference? 

25.835.  I  am  not  talking  of  that  conference? — You 
are  quoting  from  it. 

25.836.  This   was   really   a    deputation? — Then    say 
deputation.     The  reason  I  called  that  deputation  was 
to  trv  and  find  out  if  I  could  why,  even  if  what  you 
say  is  correct,  it  was  necessary  for  the  men  to  take 
tho  law  into  their  own  hands  and  stop  work  either 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  manage- 
ment or  of  {he  miners'  agent  or  any  of  their  under- 
agents.     On  the  front  page  of  the  document  you  will 
find     the     minors     were     represented    bv     Mr.     Evan 
Davies,  Agent:   Mr.   Jack  Griffiths,  Assistant  Agent; 
Mr.    Ben   Griffiths;    Mr.    Tom  Lawrence;    Mr.    Percy 
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Clarke,  and  Mr.  Fred  Miles.  Now  look  at  page  7  of 
the  document  dated  May,  1919.  Mr.  Davies  says, 
"  We  agree  there  have  been  unauthorised  stoppages, 
and  if  there  is  any  question  at  all  ahout  dishonour 
it  is  with  the  general  body  of  men  who  adopt  this 
attitude  of  not  adhering  to  what  they  authorise  us  to 
accept  here  on  their  behalf.  We  have  tried  to  get 
them  to  carry  out  the  agreement  loyally,  but,  perhaps 
for  the  want  of  the  men's  respect,  or  for  some  other 
reason — I  do  not  know  what  it  is — we  have  failed, 
and  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  who  feels  that  move 
than  I  do  myself."  •  The  reason  I  asked  for  this 
deputation  to  meet  me  was  to  point  out  to  the  men 
that  by  their  action  in  ignoring  their  own  leaders 
and  coming  out  on  strike  without  saying  a  word  to 
anybody  was  because  they  had  rendered  5,000  other 
men  in  other  industries  idle,  and  those  men  have 
been  idle  ever  since  and  must  be  so  until  after  Whit- 
suntide. That  was  the  reason  I  wanted  this  out. 
I  wanted  the  cards  all  on  the  table.  I 
pointed  out  even  if  they  were  short  of  rails,  which  we 
deny,  or  even  if  they  were  short  of  pitwood,  which 
we  deny,  the  remedy  was  not  for  them  to  call  a  stop- 
page without  notice  or  without  any  authorisation, 
but  the  remedy  was  for  the  miners  themselves  and 
their  leaders  to  come  to  the  general  office  where  they 
have  access  at  any  time  and  explain  their  position. 
That  is  what  I  am  out  to  stop. 

25.837.  That  is  very  interesting.    Suppose  you  have 
a  set  of  circumstances  like  these:    Here  you  have  a 
body   of   men   who  complain   bitterly  that   they   are 
short  of  rails,  sleepers,  trams,  partings,  fitters'  tools, 
and   you    get    individual   statements    like  these,    "  I 
have  been  in  at  work  all  day  long,  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  haulier  and  cannot  get  a  tram."     If  all  that 
means  a  reduction  of  the  workmen's  wage  below  the 
point    equivalent   to   the    minimum    wage,    can    you 
imagine  any  miners'   leader  being   able  to  keep   his 
men  at  work? — I  can. 

25.838.  I    cannot.      I    have    had    some    little    ex- 
perience.    I  would  not  attempt  it  myself.     Speaking 
as  a  miners'  leader,  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  it  as 
it  would  be  useless  ?-  -The  miners'  leader  did  not  know 
the  men  were  coming  out  on  strike.     He  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  himself. 

25.839.  He  knew  the  cause  and  laid  it  before  you? 
— Afterwards. 

25.840.  The  cause  was  your  inability  to  supply  the 
men  with  such  tools,  trams,  sleepers,  timber,  etc.,  as 
would  enable  them  to  get  a  decent  day's  wage,  the 
result  being  that  in  each  case  these  men  were  on  the 
minimum  and  their  output  went  down  accordingly?— 
That  was  not  the  case;  that  was  an  allegation  made 
afterwards.     The  case  was  a  very  different  one. 

25.841.  As  a   fair-minded   man,   you  would   be  the 
last   man  to  allege   the   falling  output  per   man    in 
your  collieries  was  due  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  produce  less  than  they  originally  did? — 
I  think  some  of  the  men  are  deliberately  doing  it  in 
our  collieries. 

25.842.  Have  you  traced  such  a  case  to  ite  origin ; 
have  you    investigated   such  a   case? — It   is   not  my 
business  personally  to  do  it ;  the  mine  managers  have. 

25.843.  If  you  make  a  statement  in  an  open  Com- 
mission of   that  kind   that  you   believe  certain   men 
are   deliberately  keeping  output  down,   it   is  for  you 
to  prove  to  the  very  hilt  such  a  case  before  you  utter 
that  belief?— I   believe   the   whole   of   this   document 
•  proof  of  it,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  it. 

his  document,  dated  May  19th,  is  a  deliberate  case 
1  have  other  cases,  of  course.  May  I  read  you  one" 
There  is  one  at  our  Six  Bell  Pit  under  John  Lan- 
caster &  Co.,  Ltd.  This  is  the  manager's  letter-  "  In 
our  three-quarter  seam  the  coal  is  stiff,  and  the  output 
per  collier  per  day  worked  is  15  cwte.  of  large  coal 
A  coal-cutter  was  introduced,  and  the  first  week  the 
coal  was  cut  by  machinery  the  men  were  able  to  fill 
3  tons  8  cwts.  per  collier  per  day.  They  now  refuse 
to  use  it,  their  absurd  argument  being  that  if  we 
could  afford  to  pay  an  allowance  for  15  cwts  per 
man  per  day,  surely  we  can  afford  to  pay  the  same 
allowance  for  3  tons  8  cwts.  of  coal  per  man  per  dav 
and  this  m  face  of  the  fact  that  the  men's  wages 
increased  several  sellings  per  day  when  the  coal  was 
cut  by  machinery. 


25.844.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter?— May  31st, 
last    week.      This    is    a    case    where    the    men    are 
deliberately  holding  back  the  output. 

25.845.  I  should   not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  for 
the  moment      I  should  say  it  is  due  to  your  inability 
to    come    to    satisfactory   monetary    terms    with    the 
workmen.     If  you  can  come  to  satisfactory  monetary 
terms  with  the  men  with  regard  to  payment  per  ton 
got,  you   will  find   there  w'ill  be  equal  willingness  to 
meet  you? — Why  should  they  not  work  the  machine 
in  the  meantime? 

25.846.  There  are  two  points  of  a  general  character 
that   are   in    your  precis.     It   is   under   the   heading 
of     labour     unrest    and     the     remedy.       You     say : 
"  Remedies   for  labour    unrest   have   been  suggested 
and,   in    some    cases,   tried,    in   order    to    obtain   for 
labour   a   direct   interest   in    the   capitalistic  system, 
notably    profit-sharing,    doomed    to    failure   because, 
firstly,  the  units  of  labour  are  like  shares,   fixtures, 
and,   secondly,    it   is    not    possible   to  share    losses." 
Have  you  read  the  coal  owners'  scheme  for  dealing 

with  the  future  governance  of  the  industry? Parts 

of  it. 

25.847.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  the  profit- 
sharing  proposals  contained  in   it? — Yes,   I  did  read 
that. 

25.848.  Was    that    statement    made    after    having 
read  it?— This  statement  was  made  in   February  of 
last  year. 

25.849.  Therefore    your    verdict    on    profit-sharing 
was   made   before  the   scheme   was  printed?— It   was 
made  years  ago;  you  know  that. 

25.850.  I  know  it  was  made  in  1913.     Do  you  still 
hold  the  view  that  the  element  contained  in  the  coal 
owners'  proposition,  the  element  of  profit-sharing,   is 
also    doomed   to   failure?— I    do    not  think    the    coal 
owners'    profit-sharing  scheme   is   the   same   point  as 
I  have  alluded  to  on  page  8.     The  coal  owners'  profit- 
sharing  scheme  is   merely    another   name   for    fixing 
wages  on  prices,   as  I  understand   it ;  it  is  merely  a 
variation.     If  you  ask  my  candid  opinion,  I   am  no 
great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  it. 

25.851.  Your   memory  will    take   you   back    to   the 
old  sliding  scale  days.     Do  you  notice  any  real  differ- 
ence between  this  and  that?— Not  a  great  deal. 

25.852.  A    few    pages    on,    under    the   heading    of 
labour   unrest,  you   say  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  • 

Labour  has  shown  in  this  war  that  it  is  capable 
of  directing  industries."  Would  you  enlarge  upon 
that  for  a  moment?— When  the  war  broke  out  for 
my  sins,  I  suppose,  I  was  made  a  member  of'  the 
Munitions  Board  in  South  Wales.  I  had  to  set  about 
the  establishment  of  shell  making  factories,  and  it 
was  part  of  my  principle  to  appoint  a  Labour  member 
on  each  of  these  boards,  and  it  was  because  of  their 
itude  on  those  boards  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
I  expressed  there. 

25.853.  Can   you   take  your  memory   back   to   that 
paragraph   in   Lord   Gainford's  precis  where  he  said 
,hat  under  no  consideration  would  he  permit  or  would 

Coal  Owners'  Association  of  Great  Britain  permit 
3  workmen  to  have  any  executive  control  in  the 
industry  in  future?— I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  that 
with  this  exception.  I  should  take  what  advice  I 
could  get,  but  I  think  the  final  word  must  rest  with 
the  owner. 

25.854.  With  the  owner?— I  should  call   myself  in 
that  case  the  owner. 

25.855.  How    does    that    quite    square    with    your 
appreciation  of  the  ability  of  the  workmen  to  direct 

Lnder  your  own  scheme  when  he  has 
absorbed  the  majority  holding  in  the  company  then 
he  can  take  it  all ;  I  should  have  quite  sufficient  faith 
then  that  he  could  carry  it  through. 

25.856.  You    have    faith    even    in    his    capacity    to 
undertake  executive  work? Yes. 

25.857.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   Some  of  your  answers 
are  so  serious  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Did   you   examine  at   any  time  the   reports   of   your 
firemen  ? — Never. 

25.858.  Have  you  certificated  managers  under  you  r 
— Yes.     You  must  understand  I  am  not  in  any  way 
a  collier.     I  was  not  brought  up  to  be  a  collier. 

35.859.  Do  you  hold  a  certificate?— No. 

25.860.  What  is  your  position?— Managing  director 
of  the  Company. 
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26,861.  Do  you  i ,-i!  <i  in  il»-  mutmgoment? 

— In  tin-  nriii. '••••MI. -tit  ..i   i  In-  i  i,m| 

•_'.'..  Nil!.  In  I  lie  management.  <>!'  t  In-  1111111-!  Ni.  ;  none 
:it  ;ill,  except  in  :i  general  capacity. 

25,86.3    As    managing   director   of   tlio   company   do 
our  managers  report  to  you  the  state  of  affairs? 

Yi-s,   every    iiiiinlh. 

64.    ll;i\e  they  reported  to  you  the  colliery  fire- 
men huvo  been  signing  in  the  books  they  are  short  of 
\o,  I  should  not  expect  thorn  to. 

•J -i,sC5.  Would  you  expect  the  managers  to  toko 
some  action  P — Certainly,  it  is  their  duty. 

25,8(it>.  Will  you  make  enquiries  whether  it  is  true 
the  colliery  firemen  reported  from  day  to  day  or 
succeeding  days  with  regard  to  being  short  of  timber? 
— I  should  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

•J."i.H(57.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  firemen 
report  shortage  of  timber  in  the  books? — I  presume 
because  there  is  a  shortage  of  timber  in  their  opinion 
or  judgment. 

25.868.  Surely   that   is   not   ithe  answer.      Do   you 
know  it  is  laid  down  by  law? — Obviously. 

26.869.  Then  give  me  an  answer? — Because  in  his 
judgment   he  requires   more  timber  down  the  pit  for 
the  safety  of   it. 

23.870.  That  is  not  the  reason.      The  law  lays  it 
down  that  the  fireman  when  he  makes  his  examination 
has  to  enter  in  a  report  book  a  report  of  liow  lie  finds 
the   mine;  the  presence  of   gas  and   the   presence  of 
danger.     Is  it  not  to  call  the  attention  of  the  manager 
there     is    danger     because     of    want     of    timber? — 
Obviously. 

25.871.  If  that  report  is  made  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
manager  to  take  action? — Obviously. 

25.872.  Will  you  make  enquiries  whether  or  not  the 
colliery  firemen  have  been  repeatedly  putting  that  into 
their  books?— As  I  said  before,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  so. 

25.873.  Do  you  know  ithe  Inspector  of  Mines  would 
consider  it  his  business  to  prosecute  the  manager  if 
day  after  day  he  found  when  he  went  to  the  colliery 
the  reports  of  shortage  of  timber? — Yes. 

25.874.  Do   you    know   that 'that   would    leave   the 
manager  open  to  prosecution? — Quite.     I  wonder  if  I 
might  answer  very  shortly  by  saying  I  agree  with  you, 
and  on  pages  9  and  10  of  this  report  of  May,  1919, 
I  deal  with  the  very  point  you  are  raising.     May  I 
read  it  to  you:   "  It  is  surely  wrong  to  imagine  that 
I,    as  the   head   of   this   concern,    would   deliberately 
keep  you  short  of  pitwood,  or  trams,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  spending  millions;  you  can  see  for  yourselves 
the     millions   that   are   being  spent,    and     I     cannot 
imagine  anybody  thinking  me  so  crassly  stupid  as  to 
assume  that  I  would  try  to  save  a  few  pounds  by  a 
few  tons  of  pitwood  at  a  time  when  we  are  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  other  directions. 
Therefore  I  say  that  where  you  have  got  a  shortage 
of   trams,    or   shortage   of    timber,   you    have   several 
ways  of  ascertaining  all  the  facts  and  whether  they 
are  preventable  or  not.     You  have  the  Government 
inspector ;  it  is  his  duty  to  see  you  have  the  timber, 
and  that  you  set  it  up,  and  it  is  absurd,  to  my  mind, 
for   the   miners  to   stop    work   because     the     miners' 
leaders,  the  miners'  committee,  the  pit  committee,  the 
managing  director,  the  general  colliery  manager  and 
the  Government  inspectors  are  not  doing  their  duty. 
Surely  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question. 

25.875.  That  is  not  an  answer.     Your  attention  was 
called  to  the  shortage  of  timber?— Yes. 

25.876.  Did  you  make  any  enquiry  as  to  whether 
that    was   true?— The   colliery    manager    was    sitting 
beside  me  at  the  time  and  said  it  was  not  true. 

25.877.  Did  you  make  enquiries  whether  the  firemen 
reported  in  their  books  it  was  true? — I  should  hardly 
consider  it  my  business. 

25.878.  What  was  the  duty  of  a  collier  if  he  found 
he  was  short  of  timber?— I  do  not  know  the  direct 
functions  of  people  underground. 

25.879.  Do  you  know  the  Mines  Act  lays  it  down?— 
Yes.  •     , 

25.880.  That  a  collier,  if  he  finds  a  danger  arising 
from   any   cause,   like  lark   of  timber  or   presence  of 
gas,  must  at  once  withdraw  from  the  place  and  report 
to    the    colliery    fireman?— That    may    be    so.       You 
do  not  suggest'he  did  that  on  this  occasion. 

2<>4«>3 


25.881.  I  nippoM  if  it  i«  true  the  colliery  fn 

n-|".ilc(l   in   tin-   Looks  a  hlmrtajii)  nl    lnnli.'i    In.in  day 
»:IM   tin.  duty  ol    tl .in    !M   withdraw 

ln'in  t!i.-  |.i  i.  ..  it'  they  worn  ilou  n  tin.  pit? — I  under- 
stand you  to  lay  that.  I  say,  surely  you  do  not 
suggest  on  this  occasion  it  happened. 

25.882.  On   what  occasion?       1   will  deal   with  the 
cases   where  the   firemen    registered    the  shortage  of 
timber? — It    is   the   duty   of    colliery    managers    and 
minors'  agents  to  settle  a  point  like  that. 

25.883.  It   is   the   duty   of    the  managing   director 
to    see    they    were    doing    theic   duty? — The    colliery 
manager  was  sitting  beside  me  at  this  interview  and 
he  heard  the  allegation  made  and  denied  it  there  and 
then  and  it  was  not  disputed. 

25.884.  So  far  aa  the  union  of  the  men  is  concerned, 
if  the  miners'   agent  had  good  ground   for  believing 
there  was  a  shortage  of  timber,  he  would  advise  the 
men   to  stop  work  until  there  was  a  full  supply  of 
timljor? — He  did  not  do  it. 

25.885.  That  would  be  his  duty? — He  did  not  do  it. 

25.886.  Do  you  complain  th«>  men  stopped  withoirt 
the  advice  of  their  agent?     If  there  was  a  shortage 
of  timber,  would  you  complain  of  the  men's  stoppage? 
— If    there   was   a   shortage   of   timber   or    a   danger 
in  the  mine,  1  should  not.     It  has  happened  before. 

25.887.  If   the  colliery   firemen  reported  there  was 
a  shortage  of  timber,  would  you  expect  the  men  to 
work?— I  understand  from  you — I  do  not  know — that 
they    did    report.     1    say    to    that,    that    the    colliery 
manager  and  the  miners'   agent  both  considered  the 
report  and  said  there  was  not  sufficient  justification 
for  stopping  the  mine. 

25.888.  I  thank  you  for  your  evidence.     That  is  the 
strongest  evidence  we  have  had  in  favour  of  nation- 
alisation of  mines!'— I  am  obliged  to  you. 

25.889.  Mr.    Evan    Williams:    Have   the    workmen 
through    their    Joint   Committees    with    the    miners' 
agents  in  a  constitutional  way  ever  approached  the 
manager   with   regard   to  the  shortage  of   timber  or 
shortage  of  rails? — I  have  no  doubt  frequently. 

25.890.  They  have  done?— I  dare  say. 

25.891.  Do   you   know   if  they   have  or  not? — Not 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

25.892.  Was    there    any    statement    made    to    that 
effect  at  this  interview? — No. 

25.893.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
stoppages  have  taken  place  without  notices  of  Ebbw 
Vale? — A  great  number.     I  think  we  registered  140 
pit  day  stoppages  during  the  war  and  frequently  since. 

25.894.  Was  the  reason  given  before  the  men  went 
on   strike? — None.     Every   one   unauthorised   by   the 
miners'   agent. 

25.895.  Was  an  excuse  or  reason  given  afterwards 
or    an    allegation    made    afterwards? — Always    after- 
wards. 

25.896.  No  written  allegation  beforehand? — Not  in 
any  case. 

25.897.  Is  not  that  rather  characteristic  of  a  large 
part  of  the  miners  in  South  Wales? — Particularly  in 
the  Ehhw  Vale- 

25.898.  What   do  you   attribute  that  to? — I  think 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  war  commenced 
the   men   have   asked    and    always   been    given   what 
they   have   asked   for.     If   not   given   it  at  first  they 
stri'ko  and  get  it  time  after  time. 

L'5,899.  Do  you  attribute  to  extreme  propaganda 
what  is  going  on  in  the  district? — I  think  there  is 
propaganda.- 

25.900.  Of     a    revolutionary    character?— I     think 
stopping  a  mine  is  a  revolution. 

Mr.  Frank  Hod/ies:  I  must  draw  attention  to  the 
report  of  this  interview.  Mr.  Davies  said  he  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  John,  the  general  manager,  and  Mr. 
Griffiths  and  Mr.  Mills  on  one  occasion  the  difficulty 
thev  had  to  get  the  necessary  clearance. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  am  talking  about  timber. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  output. 

25.901.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    Was  the  propaganda 
of  a  revolutionary  character?— Among  certain  classes 
of  thp  men  I  think  it  is. 

°5.902.  The  trouble  is  not  really  industrial  in  the 
ordinary  spnsp  but  more  political?— It  seems  to  have 
that  tendency  to  my  mind. 

•  0 
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25.903.  And   stoppages   are   brought   about   for  no 
other   reason   than   to   further  the   extreme  political 
propaganda? — It  is  partly  that  and  partly  due  to  a 
certain   amount   of    jealousy    of    the    understrappers 
of  the   miners'   agent.     For  instance  this  particular 
strike  which   Mr.   Hodges  asked   about   was   brought 
about  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  I  think  I  said  last 
night  was  what  they  call  a  coloured  gentleman  with  a 
recognized     Welsh    name,     who    promised     the    men 
he  would  get  them  what  they  wanted  if  they  followed 
his   advice    and   not   the    miners'   agent's    advice.     I 
call  that  political  propaganda. 

25.904.  Is  it  your  view  that  under  nationalisation 
this   unrest  that   is   due  to   political   action    and    of 
the  other  character  would  be  put  an  end  to?-»J  think 
it  will  be  vastly  increased. 

25.905.  Do  you  know  there  are   miners'   agents   in 
official     positions     in     South     Wales     who     advocate 
strikes  day  by  day  for  four  days  a  week  for  political 
objects? — Yes.     I   read   an   article  only  to-day  where 
Mr.    Winstone,    the   President   of    the    South    Wales 
Miners'   Federation,   on   Monday  night  last,   I  think 
it  was,   advocated  a   strike   to   bring   the   men   back 
from   Russia,   that   is   to   say,    to   strike  one   day   a 
week    for   that;    another   day   a    week   they  were   to 
strike  for  something  else ;  another  day  a  week  they 
were   to   strike   for   some  other   political   purpose.     I 
have  not  the  report  before  me;  perhaps  you  have. 

25.906.  Four  days  a   week  strikes  to  be  taken  for 
purely   political  objects? — Yes,   three    or    four    days 
were  mentioned. 

25.907.  What  is  the  effect  in  your  view  of  national- 
isation on  that  kind  of  agitation? — If  that  is  to  go 
on  the  result  would  be  hopeless^-disastrous. 

25.908.  Would  nationalisation  put  a  stop  to  political 
action  of  that  kind?--I   think  it  would  tend  to  in- 
crease it  rather  than  otherwise. 

25.909.  Your  characteristic  policy  you   told   us   was 
the  acquisition  of  the  capital  in  the  industry  by  tho 
miners  themselves? — That  is  what  I  hope  to  see. 

25.910.  Would  you  say   that   was   the   tendency   of 
the   extremist  action? — No.     I    am    bound    to   ^dy    I 
have    never    heard    that    advocated    by   the    miners' 
leader  certainly. 

25.911.  Is    not   the  policy    of    the    extremists    wiio 
bring  about  these  stoppages  to  destroy  capital  rather 
than  own  it? — That  appears  to  be  the  tendency. 

25.912.  Now   with  regard   to   the   question    of    the 
introduction  of  machinery  at  the  Six  Bells  Pit.     You 
were  paying  allowances  in  that  working  because  the 
coal  was  stiff?— Yes. 

25.913.  To     meet     the     stiff     coal     you      put     in 
machinery  ? — Yes. 

25.914.  Which  enabled  the  men  to  turn  out  3  tons 
8  cwts.  a  day  against  15  cwt.? — Yes. 

25.915.  Did   you   continue   to   pay   them   the   price 
list  tonnage  rate? — Yes. 

25.916.  Was  it  what  you  had  done  because  it  was 
stiff  coal  worked  by  hand?— Yes. 

25.917.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  that  kind : 
— There  are  several  instances  that  have  occurred   in 
the_same  neighbourhood,  and  eventually  the  men  have 
decided  to  work  the  coal-cutting  machinery  without 
the  allowance,  but  not  until  they  had  stopped  workino 
though.     The  present  case  is  before  the  Conciliation 
Board   now  for  settlement. 

25.918.  One    word     with    regard     to    the    owners' 
scheme.     Would  you  agree  to  the  payment  of  wages 
in  any  form  as  a  sort  of  profit-sharing?— Yes. 

25.919.  You  know  previously  in  South  Wales  wages 
were  determined  by  selling  price  alone? Yes. 

25  920.  Are  you  against  the  principle  of  bringing 
in  the  other  factor  of  cost?— No,  bring  in  as  many 
factors  as  you  like. 

25.921.  You   are  in   favour  of   bringing  in   all  the 
factors?— Yes,    any    factor   that   will   help. 

25.922.  And  give  the  whole  information  to  the  men 
with  regard  to  cost,   prices  and  everything  else?— I 
am    all  out  for  giving   every   information.       I    have 
nothing  to  hide  at  all. 

25.923.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  owners'  scheme 
will  not  solve  the  difficulty?— I  do  not  think  it  will 

36  924.  WhyP-I  do  not  think  the  men  are  in- 
terested to  the  .extent  that  they  would  be  if  thpy 
were  financially  interested  in  the  industry. 


25.925.  Do   you   think  there    is    a   chance  of   their 
becoming   financially   interested? — I    do   not   see   whv 
they  should  not. 

25.926.  You     are     prepared     to     give     them     the 
opportunity  ? — Yes. 

25.927.  Do  you   see  a  tendency   for  them   to  avail 
themselves    of    it? — I   say    out  of  our    10,400   share- 
holders a  great,  number  are  obviously   workmen. 

25.928.  Assume  they  do,   would  wages  be  regulated 
in  any  better  way  in  the  future  as  put  forward  in 
the    Coalowners'     Scheme? — I     think    wages    will    be 
settled  more   amicably  around   a  Board   nearer  home 
where  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  factors.       If  tho 
men  were  interested  financially  in  their   work   there 
would  be  a  greater  tendency  to  put  their  backs  into 
the  work  and  do  the  work. 

25.929.  The  figure  there  brought  into  consideration 
is  that  proposed  by  the  Owners'  Scheme— Yes,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

25.930.  Your  process  would  be  a  very  gradual  one? 
— All  things  are  gradual. 

25.931.  Wages  have  to  be  regulated  in   the   mean- 
time ? — Yes. 

25.932.  Have  you  anything  to  put  forward  or  any 
other  constructive  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to 
the   regulation  of  wages   in  the  meantime;' — 1    think 
we  must    take    the    selling  price   and  the  cost   into 
account  in  attempting  to  regulate  wages. 

25.933.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   You  are  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  come  oefore  us  who  controls  com- 
bine works  such  as  coal,  steel,  iron,  and  so  on.       Can 
you  give  us  any  assistance  as  to  how  these  different 
interests  would  be  separated  or  taken  care  of  under 
a  scheme  of  unification,  say  "of  coal  mines  in  any  area 
or  under  nationalisation? — I  do  not  see  how  you  are 
going  to  nationalise  our  coal  mines  at  Ebbw  Vale  pnd 
leave  out  the  iron  and  steel  works.     Might  I  describe 
them    roughly r     Between  our   Victoria   Pit   and   the 
Waun  Lwyd  pit,  which  are  half  a  mile  apart,  we  have 
probably   £3,000,000    worth  of    iron   and    steel    plant 
on     our     own     freehold.       When     I     tell     you     tho 
process    is    that,    coal    is    raised    at    the   colliery,    it 
is  made  into  coke  and  from  coke  into  pig  iron ;  that 
the  waste  gas  from  the  pig  iron  manufacture  is  then 
used    to    generate   electricity,    which   in   turn   works 
the  original  coal,  or  the   next  lot  of  coal   from  the 
colliery,  so  that  the  whole  business  is  so  intermixed  I 
do  not  see  how  on  earth  you  are  going  to  separate 
the  coal  from  the  iron  and  steel. 

25.934.  Chairman:    Like   Siamese   twins? Yes.     If 

you  separate  them  they  probably  both  die. 

26.935.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham;   You  use  about  half 
the  coal     you    raise    in    your     own  works? — At   the 
moment  about  half.     We  use  about  1,000,000  tons  a 
year  and  we  raise  close  on  2,000,000  tons. 

25.936.  In   any  scheme  of  unification,   would  it   be 
at  all   possible  to   keep  the  coal  separated  that  you 
raise  and   book  up  what  you   use  for  your  own  pur- 
poses and  what  you  sell? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

25.937.  It   might  be   advisable  that  your   interests 
should  be  connected  with  some  other  enterprise? — Yes.  • 

25.938.  You  might  have  only  a  colliery  industry? — 
Yes. 

25.939.  Could  you  tie  up  your  colliery  interests  to 
tho  other  interests  on  the  basis  of  coal  raised?     You 
know    how    much    coal    you  raise,  because  you  know 
how  much  you  use  in  the  works.     Could  you  charge  it 
to  your  works  and  charge  the  other  out  in  agreement 
with  the  other  people  who  are  working  with  you,  that 
is  to  say,  the  amalgamation? — Such  a  thing   is  pos- 
sible, I  daresay,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

25.940.  With  regard  to  the  coal  that  you  raise  and 
use    in     your    own    works,    do    you   charge  yourself 
approximately  the  same   price  you  charge   the  other 
people? — We  do  so  now.     We  used  not  to  do  so.     We 
do  so  by  the  instructions  of  the  Coal  Controller. 

25.941.  You  do  so  and  that  would  be  proper  finance? 
— No.     We  are  such  large  works  that  tho  amount  we 
use  of  coal  bears  such  a  large  proportion  to  the  amount 
we  sell  and  the  only  thing  which  is  transferred  from 
the  colliery   to  the  iron  works  is   small   coal.       We 
used  an  artificial  price  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  level  price. 

25.942.  You  have  an  artificial  price  not  controlled 
by  the  market?— Yes. 
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25,9-13.  You  could  not  do  so  by  tho  splitting  up  of 

-The  sumll  coal  when  it  is  onco  i 

froiu  tin-  |"i  i.  never  weighed  until  it  appears  in  the 
tonu  of  pig  iron.  'I  he  coko  made  II.-M  i  goes  into  a 
truck.  It  18  rouve\ed  hy  a  im  elmnical  convey  am" 
right  into  the  Mast  furnace. 

25,911.   You  do  not  quite  know  what  fuel  you  use? 

We   know    approximately,    but   it   certainly   is    not 

weighed. 

25, i)l.">.  Now  reverse  tho  question.  Take  tho  oth<>r 
view.  If,  say,  tho  Miners'  Federation  Hill  was 
carried  into  elfoct  and  the  whole  of  your  works  were 
nationalised,  everything  included,  what  sort  of  effect 
would  lliat  have  on  .vour  iron  ami  steel  iinlusiry 
your  relationship  to  other  people  who  have  iron  and 
,.,orks? — You  say  if  the  whole  were  nationalised, 
the  iron  works  as  well? 

25,916.  Yes,  the  iron  works,  tho  steel  works,  and 
the  \vlmle  of  your  plant  at  Ebbw  ValeP — What  effect 
uould  that  have? 

25,947.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  tho  iron  and 
steel  industry  as  apart  from  your  works? — It  depends 
upon  whether  the  Government  could  run  it  or  not. 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  tho  question. 

25,9-IS.  Have,  you  seen  tho  Miners  Bill? — I  have 
not  seen  the  Miners  Bill. 

25,9-19.  The  suggestion  of  the  Miners  Bill  is  th.it 
they  should  take  over  tho  minerals,  iron,  coal,  and 
so  on,  and  the  works  attached  thereto. 

Mr.  lloliert  Smillie:   Is  that  so? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  do  not  say  you  do,  but 
there  is  power  to  do  it. 

Mr.  S'ul in' i/  Webb:  Are  you  suggesting  it  is  in- 
tended'? 

Sir  Arthur  Jhickham:  There  is  power  in  the  Bill. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  There  is  a  special  dis- 
claimer clause  put  in. 

.Si,-  Arthur  l>n<kham:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  not 
power  to  do  it  in  the  Bill? 

Chairman:  I  think  there  are  powers.  I  do  not  say 
that  they  will  use  them. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  There  is  a  disclaimer  clause. 
They  can  disclaim  anything. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  The  title  of  the  Bill  limits  it. 

Sir  Leo  Chiosza  Money:  It  is  only  fair  to  tell  the 
witness  how  the  power's  are  described  in  the  Bill.  It 
is  a  Bill  to  do  so  and  so,  and  the  powers  shall  be  so 
and  so. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:    There  is  no  doubt  about  the 

Chairman :  It  says  in  section  5  (1),  (a) :  "  On 
and  after  the  appointed  day,  save  as  in  sub-section  3 
of  this  section,  provided  every  colliery  and  mine 
(including  all  mines,  quarries  and  open  workings 
of  ironstone,  shale,  fireclay  and  limestone,  and  every 
other  mine  regulated  under  the  Metalliferous  Mines 
Regulation  Acts,.  1872  and  1875,  but  not  including 
mines,  quarries  or  open  workings  of  minerals  speci- 
fied in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act),  whether  in  actual 
work,  or  discontinued,  or  exhausted,  or  abandoned, 
and  every  shaft,  pit,  borehole,  level,  or  inclined 
plane,  whether  in  course  of  being  made  or  driven 
for  commencing  or  opening  any  such  colliery  or 
mine,  or  otherwise,  and  all  associated  properties  (in- 
cluding vessels,  lighters,  railway  rolling  stock  and  all 
works,  including  works  for  the  manufacture  of  by-pro- 
ducts, in  tho  opinion  of  tho  Mining  Council  belonging 
to  any  mine  undertaking  or  connected  with  any  col- 
liery or  mine,  and  every  house  belonging  to  the  owners 
of  any  such  colliery  or  mine,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Mining  Council  is  usually  occupied  by  workmen 
employed  at  such  colliery  or  mine)  (all  of  which 
are  herein  included  in  the  expression  '  mine  ') ;  and 
(b)  all  coal,  anthracite,  lignite,  ironstone,  shale, 
fireclay,  limestone,  or  other  mineral,  excepting  the 
minerals  specified  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act, 
whether  at  present  being  worked  or  not  worked, 
or  connected  or  not  connected  with  any  mine,  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  (all  of  which  are  herein 
included  in  the  expression  '  minerals  ') ;  and  (r)  all 
rights  and  easements  arising  out  of  or  necessary  to 
the  working  of  any  mine  or  the  winning  of  any 
mineral,  including  all  mineral  wayleaves,  whether 
air  leaves  or  water  leaves,  or  rights  to  use  a  shaft. 
or  ventilation  or  drainage  or  other  royalties,  lord- 
ships or  rights  in  connection  therewith,  whether  above 
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or  helow  lln<  nioiiml  nnd  all  uf  whiih  are  lien-m  m 
1  in  '!..•  expression  'right*';  Khali  bo  train- 
1  to,  Vested  in  and  held  hy  tho  Mining  Council 
in  their  corporate  cn|>:irity  in  perpetuity,  and  nhnll 
for  all  purpose*  bo  (loomed  to  bn  royal  ininei,  and 
tho  minerals  and  rights  thereof  respectively  (2)  Tho 
Acts  contained  in  the  2nd  schedule  to  this  Act  are 
hei,.|,y  repealed  (3)  Provided  that  tho  Mining  Council 
may  at  any  time  before  tho  appointed  day."  It 
gives  them  i  ho  power.  They  neea  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie :  I  do  not  agree  it  gives  them 
tho  power. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Ag  drafted  it  gives  them 
the  power  and  the  Chairman  agrees  to  that. 

Chairman:  We  will  see  what  Mr.  Slesser  says  about 
it. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  Take  the  title  of  the  Bill. 

Chairman:  Wo  know  the  title  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
on  the  18th  day. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  would  rather  take  your 
ruling  on  the  thing  as  ;t  stands  than  take  Mr. 
Slesser's  opinion. 

Chairman:  1  have  not  the  remotest  doubt — there 
are  very  few  things  I  have  not  a  doubt  upon— that 
.the  Bill  as  drawn  gives  them  power.  At  question 
22,049  on  page  916  Mr.  Sleeser  says  exactly  what  I 
say:  "  Supposing  you  had  a  company  which  owned 
coal  mines  and  they  used  the  coal  for  making  steel  in 
the  same  area.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  colliery  com- 
pany like  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company.  They  have  a 
largo  number  of  colliers  who  dig  the  coal  and  a  largo 
number  of  other  workers  who  assist  in  making  the 
steel.  How  does  your  draft  provide  for  a  case  like 
that?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  steel  works? 
(A)  That  is  a  question,  I  think,  in  which  the  Mining 
Council  have  discretion.  If  they  desire  to  take  over 
the  steel  works  as  well  as  the  colliery,  they  can  do  so; 
they  can  take  it  over  as  an  associated  property  under 
clause  5  (1)  (a)  if  they  wish.  It  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  in  their  opinion  an  associated  property. 
If  they  do  it,  they  have  to  compensate  separately  for 
it."  Mr.  Slesser  very  rightly  pointed  out  if  they 
liked  they  had  a  power  under  the  Disclaimer  Clause 
to  say  they  would  not  do  it.  They  can  do  it  if  they 
like.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  put  the  question  having 
the  Ebbw  Vale  in  mind. 

25.950.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  want  to  direct  your 
mind  to  that  position.     If  the  whole  of  your  works 
are  taken  over  and  nationalised  can  yon  help  us  by 
telling  us  tho  effect  that  would  have  upon  the  works 
of  a  similar  character  that  were  not  nationalised,  such 
as  works   that    were    not    attached    to   ironworks   or 
minerals? — -They   would   be   in   competition   with  the 
State-owned  factory.     That  is  all  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
and  it  would  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  State 
to  run  a  composite  concern  like  that.     I  have  very 
grave  doubts  of  their  capacity  to  do  it. 

25.951.  On  the  other  hand  you  do  not  see  how  they 
can    be    separated? — I    am   certain   they    cannot    be 
separated. 

25.952.  They  could  not  be  taken  over  at  all  or  run 
as  a  composite  concern? — Yes. 

25.953.  Chairman:    Supposing   it  should   happen — 
nobody  knows  yet — thait  the  mines  were  nationalised, 
I  gather  from  your  answer  in  a  case  like  yours  you 
would   prefer   them   to  take  over   the   whole   of  the 
works  and  not  merely  the  mines? — I  prefer  them  to 
leave  us  alone. 

25.954.  That  is  not  an  answer.     If  the  mines  were 
nationalised,  it  is  a  big  "  if,"  but  if  the  mines  were 
nationalised  I   suppose  you   would  prefer   in  a   case 
like  yours  that   the   whole  of   the   works   should   be 
taken  over,  and  not  merely  the  mining  part?— Either 
that  you   leave   us   alone   with   the   mines,    which  is 
a  conceivable  alternative. 

25.955.  How  would  you  define  that  where  the  steel 
works    predominate?      Supposing    there   was   a    mine 
which  had  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of  output 
a  year   and  one   small   steel   works   adjoining,    what 
would  you  do  then? — You  would  have  to  determine 
whether  the   steel   works   were  worthy  of  being  tho 
cause  of  exemption  or  not.     In  our  case,  where  the 
industry  is  very  nearly  equally  divided  in  point  of 
importance,   you  can  only  regard  it  as  an  industry 
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as  a  whole.     You  have  either  to  take  it  all  over  or 
exclude  it  all. 

25,956.  I  put  the  Siamese  Twins  to  you  on  purpose. 
Your  works  are  so  inextricably  combined  you  say  if 
you  sever  them  they  both  are  killed? — Yes. 


25,957.  What  is  the  case  with  regard  to  coke  ovens? 
— Undoubtedly  coke  ovens  belong  to  blast  furnaces. 
They  do  not  belong  to  collieries. 

Chairman:    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  JOHN   HOBACE    BOWDEN,    Sworn    and    Examined. 


Chairman:  Mr.  John  Horace  Bowden  speaks  as  to 
the  advantage  public  controlled  electrical  works  have 
over  privately  controlled  works.  His  evidence  is  of 
a  very  useful,  but  very  technical,  character. 

Mr.  John  Horace  Bowden.  is  M.Inst.M.E.,  M.I.E.E., 
Chief  Engineer  and  General  Manager,  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Poplar,  Electricity  Department  (since 
1904) :  Member  of  Council  of  the  Incorporated 
Municipal  Electrical  Association;  Ex-President  of 
the  Associated  Municipal  Electrical  Engineers 
(Greater  London).  He  says:  — 

"  Capital    Expenditure. — The     cost    per    kilowatt 
installed    in    respect    of    companies    throughout    the 
Kingdom  was  £79-3,   and  local  authorities  £52-6,   a, 
difference  of  50-7  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area  companies  spent  £82-98 
per  kilowatt,  and  local  authorities  £57-48,  a  difference 
of  44-36  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control.  The 
cost  to  local  authorities  with  company  inception  was 
£114-29  per  kilowatt,  a  difference  of  99  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  purely  public  control. 

In  the  Provincial  area  the  comparison  is  £87-3  per 
kilowatt  by  companies,  and  £50-6  per  kilowatt  by 
local  authorities,  a  difference  of  72-5  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  public  control. 

In  Poplar  the  cost  was  £36-66  per  kilowatt,  which, 
compared  with  the  average  expenditure  by  Metro- 
politan companies,  is  126^  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
public  control. 

Working  Expenditure — The  average  cost  to  com- 
panies throughout  the  Kingdom  was  i-7d.  per  unit, 
and  to  local  authorities  0-77d.  per  unit,  a  difference 
of  52  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area  the  cost  to  companies  was 
l-llSd.  per  unit,  and  to  local  authorities  0-C04d.,  a 
difference  of  23-12  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  con- 
trol. The  cost  to  local  authorities  with  company 
inception  was  l-093d.  per  unit,  which  is  20-9  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  the  Provincial  area  the  cost  to  companies  was 
l-23d.  per  unit,  and  to  local  authorities  0-757d.  per 
unit,  a  difference  of  62£  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public 
control. 

In  Poplar  the  cost  was  0-597d.,  which  is  86£  pet- 
cent,  better  than  the  cost  to  the  average  of  Metro- 
politan companies. 

Management  Charges.— Throughout  the  whole  area 
tho  companies  spent  0'223d.  per  unit,  and  the  local 
authorities  0-135d.  per  unit,  a  difference  of  64i  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area  companies  rpent  0-21 2d 
per  unit,   and  local  authorities  0-121d.,   a  difference 
of  75J  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control.     Local 
authorities    with    company    inception    spent   0-203d 
or  4£  per  cent,  less  than  companies. 

In  the  Provincial  area  the  cost  was  0-252d.  per  unit 
in  respect  of  companies,  and  O135d.  per  unit  in' 
respect  of  local  authorities,  a  difference  of  86i  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

Poplar  management  cost  0-059d.  per  unit,  being 
-*U  per  cent,  better  than  the  average  of  Metropolitan 
companies. 

Depreciation  Account.— The  amount  set  apart  by 
jompames  throughout  the  area  was  1-78  per  cent  to 
capital  expenditure,  and  by  local  authorities  3-28 
per  cent.,  being  84J  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public 
control. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area  companies  set  apart  2-01 
•nt.  and  local  authorities  4-22  per  cent.,  being 


110  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control.  Local 
authorities  with  company  inception  set  aside  2-62 
per  cent.,  which  is  still  30  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
public  control. 

In  the  Provincial  area  companies  contributed  1-65 
per  cent,  and  local  authorities  3-37  per  cent.,  a  differ- 
ence of  117-4  per  cent  in  favour  of  public  control. 

Poplar  contributed  4-55  per  cent.,  or  126  per  cent, 
more  than  the  average  London  company. 

Interest  and  Dividends. — Throughout  the  whole 
area  companies  required  5-15  per  cent.,  and  local 
authorities  3  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  »4  3  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area  companies  required  4-97 
per  cent,  and  local  authorities  2-52  per  cent.,  a 
difference  of  97.  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 
Local  authorities  with  company  inception  required 
3-3  per  cent.,  which  was  still  50  per  cent,  less  than, 
companies. 

In  the  Provincial  area  the  figures  were:  companies 
4-5  per  cent.,  and  local  authorities  2-84  per  cent., 
being  58-4  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

Poplar  paid  2-89  per  cent.,  or  72  per  cent,  less  than 
the  Metropolitan  companies. 

Revenue — The  average  price  charged  per  unit 
throughout  the  country  by  companies  was  2-392d.  pel- 
unit,  and  by  local  authorities  l-492d.  per  unit,  being 
60j  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area  the  charges  were  2-39d. 
per  unit  by  companies,  and  l-692d.  per  unit  by  local 
authorities,  being  41£  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public 
control.  In  the  case  of  local  authorities  with  company 
inception  the  average  charge  was  2-52d.  per  unit,  or 
5^  per  cent,  more  than  by  companies. 

In  the  Provincial  area,  companies  charged  2-377d. 
per  unit,  and  local  authorities  l-462d.  per  unit,  being 
62^  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

Poplar  received  l-03d.  per  unit,  which  is  132  per 
cent,  less  than  the  average  price  received  by  Metro- 
politan companies. 

Load  Factor — Over  all  the  undertakings  included 
in  the  statistics  the  Load  Factor  varies  from  6|  per 
cent,  to  32J  per  cent.  The  average  of  companies  was 
19-73  per  cent.,  and  local  authorities  22-16  per  cent., 
being  12^  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  the  Metropolitan  area  the  average  of  companies 
was  20  per  cent.,  and1  local  authorities  21-77  per  cent., 
a  difference  of  8-9  per  cent,  in  favour  of  public 
control. 

In  the  Provincial  area  the  company  average  was 
19-03  per  cent.,  and  local  authorities  22'29  per 
cent.,  being  17£  per.  cent,  in  favour  of  public  control. 

In  Poplar  the  Load  Factor  was  27-2  per  cent.,  or  36 
per  cent,  better  than  the  average  of  Metropolitan 
companies. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  public  control  of 
electricity  supply  has  produced  better  results  in  every 
respect  than  company  control. 

Legislation  in  the  past  has  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  supply  by  local  authorities. 

Where  the  supply  has  been  undertaken  without  tho 
assistance  of  private  enterprise  the  capital  cost  is  con- 
siderably lower. 

Private  companies  conceived  by  manufacturers  have 
been  saddled  with  excessive  capital  expenditure 
through  lack  of  competition. 

Goodwill  super-imposed  upon  excessive  capital  ex- 
penditure on  undertakings  taken  over  by  local 
authorities  from  companies  had  rendered  it  impossible) 
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,.];.    tho  puMic  at  cheaper  rate*  before  the  ex- 
piration of    i-J   years,   although   actual   working  ex- 
liavo  been  considerably  reduced. 

Mli  •<  •!  rii-ity  supply  should  ultimately  become  a 
dtpartmont  under  :i  Ministry  of  Coal. 

All  coal  should  bo  worked  and  graded  at  the  colliery 
mid  the  highest  calorific  value  should  bo  tr:in:-n 
to  tho  longest  distances. 

Coal  re-fuse  should  bo  distilled,  and'  energy  produ.  •  I 
tlN't-efrom  at  the  pithead,  in  order  to  save  cost  of 
transport. 

Under  a  national  scheme  of  coal  distribution,  tho 
ical  engineer  would  bo  relieved  of  tho  necessity 
to  become  a  coal  expert. 

With  tho  full  development  of  electricity  supply  a 
largo  revenue  to  tho  country  could  bo  raised  with  tho 
minimum  cost  to  the  country  by  varying  tho  price 
of  electricity  one  tenth  of  a  penny  per  unit,  which 
would  produce  a  revenue  of  £45,000,000  per  annum.'' 


ST.VIT.MKNT  II.U-STKATING  TIIK  DIKKKK- 
i  M  i:  m:r\\i:i:N  COMPANY  AND  PUBLIC  CONTROL. 

The  figures  relate  to  the  year  1913-14. 
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Provincial.          Metropolitan. 

2  Local 

Authori- 

__ 

203 

13 

ties  with 

03 

Com- 
panies. 

Local 
Authori- 
ties. 

IS 

Com- 
panies. 

Local 
Authori- 
ties. 

Company 
inception. 

Capitulperkw. 

£87-3 

£50-6 

283-98 

£57-48 

i 
£114-29 

Depreciation, 

1-55% 

3-3796 

2-0196 

4-22 

2-6296 

&c. 

Income  per  unit 

2-377<*. 

l-462d.; 

2-39d. 

l-692rf. 

2-52rf. 

sold. 

Working      ex- 

l-23</. 

0'757d. 

l-U3d. 

0-904<i. 

1-093<2. 

penses    per 

unit  sold. 

Management 

0  252d. 

0-1  35d. 

0-2  12</. 

0-1  2U. 

0-203d. 

cost  per  ui;it 

sold.                  | 

Interest     or 

4-596 

2-8496 

4-9796 

2-5296 

3-896 

dividend. 

Load  factor  ... 

19-0396 

22-29% 

2096 

21-7796 

18-9996  " 

26.958.  -Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  would  like  to  have 
time  to  consider  this.     I  have  been  through  electrical 
factories  a  good  deal.     With  regard  to  these  figures, 
do  you  know  of  any  public  electrical  undertaking  that 
is  a  charge  on  the  rates  or  has  been  a  charge  on  the 
rates? — Yes,  certainly. 

25.959.  A    considerable    number? — There    axe   some 
undoubtedly. 

25.960.  How  do  you  account  for  that  if  they  are 
so  much   more  satisfactory  than  these  companies? — 
All  these  figures  are  given  over  averages.     We  must 
take   averages   with   regard1  to   companies   and   local 
authorities. 

25.961.  Did  you  take  them  over  a  year? — Over  the 
years  1913-14. 

25.962.  In  the  report  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Com- 
mittee were  these  figures  brought  out  that  the  public- 
undertakings  were  so  very  much  more  reasonable? — 
Wo  endeavoured  by  the  evidence  we  gave  before  the 
Coal  Conservation  Committee  to  put  forward  a  large 
number  of  figures.     I  do  not  think  the  figures  have 
ever  been  got  out  before  over  the  whole  country  in 
the  three  different  series  as  they  are  here.     I  would 
like  to  say   that   in   putting   this  as   it  is   here  and 
calling  it  a  precis  of  the  evidence  it  is  a  little  dis- 
jointed1, because  in  the  full  evidence  which  I  sent  to 
this  Commission   I  endeavoured   to  put   forward  the 
reasons  for  putting  these  various  figures. 

Chairman:  You  gave  in  your  precis  the  full  evi- 
dence. The  reasons  for  it  we  accept,  and  any  gentle- 
man who  challenges  them  can  see  them.  It  consists 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  figures,  and  there  is  not 
time  this  year  to  go  into  it. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  Can  it  be  printed  in  our 
proceedings? 


Bo 


Chairman:     Any    gentleman    who    challenges    Mr. 
jwden's   conclusions   can    do   so.      Mr.    Bowden  has 


.  v|.i.'sscd  his  conclusions  in  a  clear  MM  beyond  any 
chiill. -i,-,.       If  ymi   II.IM-   ih. -in  «t. Hiding  M  the*  are 

fur    ilicinselvM.      If    we   BO   through    il> 
v.  li..l.'  of  in  .  />iY.  M  I  shall  coaso  to  understand  them. 

Sir  Arthur  Dufkhnm:  If  tlroy  are  public  I  nhouM 
like  to  have  them  BO  as  to  go  through  them. 

Chairman:   We  cannot  go  through  them  here. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  ban 
l In-own  doubt  upon  these  figures.  They  are  well 
known  in  London.  I  have  known  the  resulU  have 
In  'en  bettor  than  public  companies. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Bowden  has  given  chapter  nn<l 
verse  for  everyone. 

>'/Y  Arthur  Duckham:  I  am  not  an  expert  on  these 
things  like  Sir  Leo. 

<'/inirman:  I  should  rather  challenge  your  state- 
ment that  you  are  not  an  expert. 

25.963.  Sir   Arthur  Duckham:    There   is   only   one 
question  I  will  ask  you.     Would  you  be  willing  as  an 
engineer  to  accept  under  a  nationalisation  scheme  of 
coal  distribution  any  coal  they  like  to  send  you? — 
I  have  stated  the  reasons  that  the  coal  which  ought 
to  be  sent  out  ought  to  be  suitable  coal. 

25.964.  You  would  leave  yourself  in   the  hands  of 
the  distributors  to  take  all  the  coal  they  sent  you? — 
By  distributors  whom  do  you  mean? 

25.965.  Any   sort  of   distributor,   whoever   he   may 
be? — I  should  not  care  to  do  that. 

25.966.  You  would  still  be  a  coal  expert  in  some 
sense? — I  would  only  judge  the  coal  suitable  for  my 
boilers. 

25,967.-  When  you  work  you  take  a  heat  balance 
through  the  works  with  regard  to  the  calorific  value 
of  the  coal  coming  in  and  the  power  going  out?— 
Yes.  When  I  say  coal  expert,  we  have  now  to  test 
every  coal;  we  have  to  take  samples  of  every  coal. 

Chairman:  I  rather  gather  Sir  Duckham  thinks 
this  has  taken  him  by  surprise? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham  :  Yes. 

Chairman :  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  says  the  same 
thing.  I  propose  to  let  Sir  Arthur  have  this  to-night 
and  Sir  Leo  to-morrow,  and  this  witness  can  be  re- 
called on  Friday.  You  cannot  go  through  it  now. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  I  cannot  go  through  it  now. 
It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  follow  these  figures; 
especially  if  this  is  being  brough  forward  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  nationalisation. 

Chairman :   It  is. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  If  these  figures  are  being 
put  forward  in  favour  of  nationalisation  I  cannot  go 
into  it  now.  You  see  the  magnitude  of  the  figures 
which  are  put  forward.  I  think  it  is  a  document  we 
must  certainly  go  into  closely.  If  they  are  put  for- 
ward in  the  way  they  are  put  forward  in  the  precis 
they  ought  to  be  gone  into  very  carefully. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  This  other  pamphlet  which 
has  been  circulated  has  been  public  property  for  some 
time  and  has  not  been  challenged.  It  is  the  same 
figures  which  we  have  in  Mr.  Bowden's  evidence.  I 
am  surprised  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  does  not  know  of 
them. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
into  it  now. 

Chairman :  I  have  been  looking  through  these 
figures  and  there  are  reams  of  them.  (To  the 
Witness.)  Yours  is  very  important  evidence,  and  I  am 
sure  you  wish  to  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  right  con- 
clusion upon  this  question.  Nobody  can  cross- 
examine  upon  these  figures  straight  off. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :  Not  only  are  the  witness's 
figures  cut  down,  but  his  arguments.  I  should  like 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  him. 

Chairman :  If  that  is  so  we  must  put  off  the  date 
of  our  Report. 

Sir   Leo   Chiozza   Money :    I   ask    for   ten   minutes 
in  which  to  explain  the  very  things  which  Sir  Arthur 
Duckham   asked   to  be  explained. 
Chairman  :   Very  well. 

25,968.  Sir  Len  Chiozza  Money:  (To  the  Witness.) 
First  as  to  the  quality  of  the  brains  of  the  public 
.•!••'  tricity  service.  Has  the  public  electricity 
service  throughout  the  country  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting first-class  engineers  to  serve  it? — I  think  not. 

L'").OG9.  With  regard  to  the  capital  of  private 
electrical  undertakings,  is  it  a  fact  that  the.  capital 
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isation  of  such  enterprises  suffer  severely  because  the 
concerns  are  usually  linked  up  with  some  manufactur- 
ing undertakings  and  are  compelled  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  material,  whether  it  is  the  best  kind  or 
not? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  especially  in  the 
early  stages. 

25.970.  Is  it  a  fact  you  have  known  in  your  own 
experience   in  the  past? — That  is  so. 

25.971.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  elec- 
trical    undertakings     to     nationalisation     and     coal 
supply  do  3-011  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
if  the  electrical  power  was  linked  up  with  a  nation- 
alised coal  supply? — I  do. 

25.972.  With  regard  to  what  Sir  Arthur  Duckham 
asked   about  your  selection  of  coal,   is  it  a  fact  you 
now  labour   under   great  difficulties  in   getting  suit- 
able coal  from  coal  merchants  and  factors? — That  is 

80. 

25.973.  Will     you     explain     that?— That     is     very 
largely  due    in    my    opinion    to    obtaining    the    best 
price  that  it  is  possible  to  get  for  the  coal  irrespec- 
tive  of   whether   the   coal    is   good    or    indifferent    in 
value.     They  simply    get    rid    of    it,    and    it    travels 
in  many  instances,   that  is  to  say,  some  coal  travels 
long  distances  when  it  might  be  utilised  quite  close 
to  the  mine  and  the  good  coal  is  probably  used  by 
these  people  able  to  get  hold  of*  it  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

25.974.  The  incentive  of  private  profit  making  pre- 
vents  you    getting   the    coal   you   want? — To    a    very 
large  extent  that  must  be  so. 

25.975.  Sir   Arthur  Duckham   said   there   would_  be 
difficulties   under   nationalisation    but    they    are    ex- 
ceeded  under  private   ownership? — Yes. 

25.976.  Would    it    be    less    under    nationalisation? 
Do  you  think  the  Minister  of  Mines  would  think  it 
his  duty  to  supply  cheap  power  to  the  people  and 
give  you  the   right  kind  of   coal?— It   would   be   his 
duty  to   send   the    most   suitable    coal    to    the    most 
suitable   market. 

25.977.  Do    you    find,    after    you    have    taken    the 
trouble  to  make  contracts  to  get  suitable  coal,  that 
the  price  is  raised   against  you,  so  to  speak?     Is  it 
the  fact  you  find,  after  taking  the  trouble  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  coal,  the  price  is  raised  against  you? — 
That  has  happened  on  many  occasions. 

25.978.  You  find  you  are  really  defeated  in  getting 

the  coal  you  require  for  your  technical   purposes? 

That  is  so. 

25.979.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Minister 
of   Mines  and  the  Electric  Supply,   is  it  your   belief 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the 
two?— I  am  firmly  convinced  it  would  be  to  the  in- 


terest of  electricity   and   the  mines   if  the   two   were 
linked  in  some  sort  of  national  control. 

25.980.  Would  you  think  if  a  Minister  of  Power,  as 
I  might  call  him,  had  for  his  object  the  conservation 
of    the    power    requirements  'in    the    country,    would 
give  his  mind  to  the  development  of  electricity   and 
send  the  coal  to  the  proper  place  for  the  transforma- 
tion   into    electricity? — That    is    the    most    important 
thing.     If  electricity  increases,  as  it  is  prophesied  it 
will,   it  will  use  half  the  coal  of  the  output  of  the 
country. 

25.981.  With  regard  to  these  figures  that  have  been 
challenged  as  soon  as  you  produced  them.     Did  you 
compile  these  figures? — The  whole  of  the  figures  re- 
lating  to   London    were   obtained    from    the   London 
County  Council's  annual  returns. 

25.982.  On  the  London   figures,   is  it  not  the   fact 
those  London  figures  have  been  public  for  some  time? 
— Yes. 

25.983.  Do  you   think  they  ought  to  surprise  any- 
body   at    this    Commission?     Have   they    been    public 
property  for  some  time  ? — Many  years. 

25.984.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  provincial  figures? 
—They  are  published  every  fortnight  in  the   "  Elec- 
trical Times  "  and  other  papers. 

_  25,985.  You   have   taken   these   to    be    records    and 
simply  compiled  statistically? — Yes. 

25.986.  You  are  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures  except  the  classification  in  the  classes  you 
have  given  us? — Yes. 

25.987.  Does    ithe    summary    you    have    handed    in 
therefore  represent  actually  the  mere  classification  of 
the  London"  County  Council's  figures,  and,  secondly, 
the  classification  of   figures  published   fortnightlv   in 
the  "  Electrical  Times  "?— Yes. 

25.988.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  figures?— Yes. 
Kir  Arthur  Durham,:   I  have  not  challenged  these 

figures.  Sir  Leo  is  out  of  order  in  saying  I  challenge 
them.  I  cannot  ask  questions  on  these  figures  until 
I  have  studied  them,  and  I  could  not  even  after  1 
have  studied  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ne(vs--uy  to 
call  Mr  Bowden  again. 

Chairman:   That  is  a  matter  for  you. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  After  hearing  Sir  Leo's  tiv.ss- 
examination  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

25.989.  Chairman:    Mr.  Bowden  will  come  back  if 
any  gentleman  of  the  Commission  desires  him  to  do 
so.     I  do  not  desire  to  ask  any  questions.     We  under- 
stand the  way  you  got  your  figures  is  that  you  took 
them   from  public  sources,  and,   as  an   arithmetician 
and  classifier,  you  put  them  out  in  the  classes  we  have 
before  us? — Yes. 

Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  ass  stance  you  have  given  us. 


25,990.  Chairman:  (To  the  Witness.)  You  were 
good  enough  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  your  evidence 
upon  some  of  the  matters  connected  with  this  enquiry 
upon  the  2nd  May  last,  and  at  Question  13,278  you 
were  asked,  "  (^)  I  have  worked  in  various  concerns 
of  this  sort  that  have  committees  and  profit-sharings 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  great  difficulty  is  this 
matter  of  responsibility  for  the  orders  at  the  time 
Somebody  has  to  be  chief ;  somebody  has  to  be  captain 
»f  the  ship.  Do  you  agree  there  should  be  somebody 
nho  would  be  captain  of  the  ship?— (,1)  In  that  sense, 
yes."  I  certainly  agree  you  must  have  some  means  of 
settling  on  the  spot  things  that  need  settling.  (0) 
t  would  never  be  done  otherwise?—  (A)  No  (O)  You 
have  not  tried  to  run  an  executive  thing  by  committee, 
I  suppose?—  (A)  Yes,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  run  offices  on  these  lines  (Chair- 
man:) Mr.  Cole,  you  must  come  again  on  Tuesday 
You  have  given  interesting  evidence  with  regard  to 
some  individual  Pit  Committees,  I  think  you  said  in 
Derbyshire  which  had  a  share  in  the  direction  and 
which  have  been  a  success.  Could  you  brine  with 
you  on  Tuesday  the  names  of  those  Committees  and 
tell  us  something  about  them?  Obviously  that  is  im- 
portant to  this  inquiry  ?-(A)  It  is  difficult  to  do  that 
for  this  reason.  My  knowledge  of  thoso  Committees  is 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  GEORGE  DOUGLAS  HOWARD  COLE,  Recalled. 


based  on  discussions  with  the  Derbyshire  Miners' 
Association  of  those  things  happening.  I  do  not  know 
the  names  of  the  pits  the  various  people  are  employed 
in.  I  only  know  what  they  told  me.  I  can  try  to  get 
it  from,  the  Derbyshire  Miners'  Association,  (y.) 
Then  we  have  to  ask  you  to  come  back  after  'luesdayi' 
(-1)  I  will  see  what  I  can  get,  but  I  cannot  promise  it 
by  Tuesday.  (Chairman:)  If  you  cannot  promise  it 
by  Tuesday  we  may  have  to  call  you  again  on  Tues- 
day week,  if  necessary.  That  piece  of  evidence 
is  most  important."  Will  you  tell  me  more 
about  this  which  you  swore  on  that  occasion?— 
Alter  giving  evidence  on  that  Friday,  I  went  to  the 
Minors'  Federation,  as  I  thought  they  would  be  better 
able  to  get  information  than  i  should  and  asked  them 
to  make  enquiries  in  Derbyshire  and  secure  any  in- 
formation. I  heard  from  them  a  few  days  ago  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  get  any  information  of  value. 
I  hereupon  I  wrote  to  the  Commission  saying  I  had 
unfortunately  no  further  evidence  to  offer  upon  the 
question. 

25,991.  I   do  not  understand  that  quite.     You 
you   made   some   very   definite  statements  about 
vcrsations   you   had    with   regard   to   these    pit    com- 
mittees.    I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  that?— About 
the  conversations? 


MINI   II 


III)!. 


I  /MM,   I1U9.] 


MR.  OF.ORGK  DOUOLAH  HOWARD  OOLB. 


iV.MiL'.   Yos,   about   the    pi,    committees.      You 

hoy  were  -n,h  ;icliuir:ililt'   thin;."<,  and  it  is  most 

useful    In    undei-Mtand   tlio   working  of    them.      I    KII|>- 

\ou    had   siimo    foundation   lor    that;1      1    ran    tell 

il>-tanco  of   the  conversations    I    had   away 

l,;u  U  in   1916  or  the  beginning  of  1017. 

13.  Where  were  these  pit  committees  insta! 
What  I  did  wns  that  1  addressed  ;\  inn  ling  of  the 
porliyshiiv  Minors'  Council  held  at  CheHterfleld.  I 
can  nut  icmemlior  the  exact  dnto.  It  was  cither  1916 
or  tlm  !>i's;inning  of  1917,  nntl  in  tho  course  of  the 
discus-inn  and  in  the  conr.so  of  informal  talking 
alterwanls,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  tho  working 
of  particular  pit  committees. 

M.  Can  you  tell  me  tho  name  of  a  single  one 
of  them  I-  I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

'  I[ave  you  written  to  tho  Miners'  Agent  in 
Dcrhvvliire? — I  asked  the  Miners'  Federation  to  get 
tho  information  for  mo  and  I  only  heard  from  them 
two  or  three  days  ago  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
get  it. 

25,996.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  good  enough 
to  get  it  on  your  own  account  from  Derbyshire? — 
I  would  have  done  that,  only  I  thought  I  should 
got  it  more  effectively  through  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion, and  1  only  knew  two  or  three  days  ago  that 
they  had  failed  to  get  it. 

2T),997.  It  is  such  a  very  valuable  suggestion  to 
some  of  us  who  have  been  thinking  upon  these 
inaitei-s.  and  who  relied  upon  your  promise  to  give  us 
assistance.  Can  you  not  do  anything  more  than  that? 


you   the  name  of   tho  Derbyshire  agent  with 

wlhiin   y,,u   had   a  coin  cr-at  inn  '•!     AmoiiKit  the  people 
i  ion  with  WII.H  Mr.  Frank   Mall,  iecr»- 
I    (lie    l>ci  liyslnni    Miners'    Association. 

ilavn  you   written   to  himP — No,   becaUM  I 
only   hoard   tho    Miners'     '  n    failed    to   do    it 

recently. 
25,999.  Do  you  know  his  address?— Y*». 

26.000.  Is   it   possible   for   you   to  write  to  him? — 
Certainly. 

26.001.  You  are  leaving  it  very  late.     I  relied  a 
great  deal  upon  your  promise  to  assist  us.     It  leave* 
u.   in   some  difficulty.       I  am  very   anxious  to  near 
about  these  committees  which  I  regard  M  most  im- 
portauit? — All  1  know  about  the  matter  is  that  sub- 
sequently   they    broke    down    upon    a    disagreement 
1" 'i  ..eeii  tho  owners  and  the  miners  as  to  the  matters 
which  were  legitimate  to  come  before  them. 

26.002.  What  was  the  dispute  about?— I  think  the 
iLo   was  about   tho   right  of   the   miners'   repre- 
sentatives   to   bring   before   the   committees   matters 
which   were   not  connected   with   absenteeism  purely, 
but   which    related    to    other   circumstances   of   mine 
management  affecting  output.. 

26.003.  Then    I    am   afraid    you    cannot    assist    us 
further? — I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  I  do  not  quite 
see  what  I  am  to  do. 

26.004.  Last  time  I  was  very   anxious  you  should 
assist  us  with  that  evidence.     It  would  have  assisted 
me  personally  very  greatly.     As  you  cannot  do  it,  I 
am  afraid  you  cannot.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  GEOBOB  KNOX,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


26.005.  Chairman  :   I  believe  you  are  tho  Principal 
and    Professor  of    Mining  of    the    South    Wales    and 
Monmouthshire  School  of  Mines,  and  you  have  held 
that  position  since  the   foundation   of   tho  school   in 
1913?— Yes. 

26.006.  Previous  to    that   were    you    for    10   years 
head  of  the  Mining  and  Geological  Department  of  the 

n  Mining  and  Technical  College,  for  two  terms 
Lecturer  in  Mining  at  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  and  for  11  years  County  Mining  Lecturer 
in  Ayrshire? — Yes. 

26.007.  Are  you  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society, 
a   certificated    colliery    manager,    a    member   of    the 
Institute  of    Mining   Engineers,    a    member    of   the 
Council  of  the   South   Wales  Institute  of   Engineers, 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Association  Committee 
on  Fuel  Economy? — Yes. 

26.008.  You  say  in  your  proof: 

"  He  will  state  that  he  is  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Mining  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
School  of  Mines,  and1  has  held  that  position  since  the 
foundation  of  the  school  in  1913.  Previous  to  that 
he  was  for  10  years  Head  of  the  Mining  and  Geo- 
logical Department  of  the  Wigan  Mining  and  Tech- 
nical College;  two  terms  lecturer  in  mining  at  the 
Victoria  University,  Manchester,  and  eleven  years 
County  Mining  Lecturer  in  Ayrshire. 

He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  a  Cer- 
tificated Colliery  Manager,  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers,  and  a  member 
of  the  British  Association  Committee  on  Fuel 
Economy. 

Witness  is  prepared  to  give  the  history  of  the 
foundation  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
school  of  mines  by  an  associated  body  of  coalowners 
in  the  South  Wales  coalfield  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding advanced  full  time  courses  of  combined  prac- 
tical and  technical  training  in :  — 

(a)  Mining    Engineering. 

(&)  Colliery  Engineering  (Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical). 

(c)  Chemical  Engineering. 

and  less  advanced  part  time  (one  day  of  eight  hours 
per  week)  courses  for  colliery  managers,  under- 
managers,  surveyors,  mechanics,  electricians  and  coke 
oven  foremen."  — Yes. 

C6468 


Chairman :  I  will  now  ask  our  Assistant  Secretary 
to  read  the  remainder  of  the  witness's  proof. 
Assistant  Secretary : 

"  Witness  is  prepared  to  give  the  reasons  which 
determined  the  adoption  of  the  various  courses  of 
instruction  referred  to  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  mining  operations. 

He  will  explain  the  scheme  of  apprenticeship  adop- 
ted by  the  School  of  Mines,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
system  of  premium  pupilage  previously  existing  in 
the  coalfield,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  Dest 
brains  of  the  youth  of  the  district,  irrespective  of 
their  social  position,  into  the  mining  profession. 

Witness  will  also  explain  the  scheme  for  testing 
and  research  adopted  by  the  board  of  management, 
and  their  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  National  Research  Committee.  ^ 

Ho  will  state  the  steps  taken  by  the  board  of  man- 
agement of  the  school  to  establish  a  board  and  faculty 
of  technology  in  the  University  of  Wales,  for  the 
development  of  higher  technical  education  and 
research  and  outline  the  proposal  of  the  industrial 
and  business  interests  in  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, to  raise  a  sum  of  £40,000  per  annum  in 
support  of  this  scheme. 

In  spite  of  the  abnormal  conditions  produced  by 
the  war,  a  considerable  amount  of  testing  and  re- 
search work  has  been  carried  out  at  the  School  of 
Mines  during  the  past  6  years,  as  a  result  of  which 
many  precautionary  measures  have  been  taken  to 
increase  tho  safety  of  mining  operations,  and  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  fuel. 

The  Executive  of  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Fed- 
eration after  having  approved  of  this  enterprise  on 
tho  part  »f  ,$he  coalowners,  subsequently  through  its 
representatives  on  the  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth 
County  Education  Committee  opposed  it,  although 
the  County  Committee  were  offered  a  substantial 
representation  on  the  Management  Committee  of  the 
school. 

The  development  of  the  coal  mining  industry  of 
this  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  and 
efficiency,  will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any 
other  mining  country,  but  modern  developments  in 
engineering  require  a  larger  unit  than  the  average 
individual  colliery  company  if  future  development  is 
to  bo  accelerated,  and  waste  of  fuel  reduced. 

4  C  4 
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Mine  Eents  and  Mineral  Royalties. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  to  prevent  the  present 
excessive  waste  of  valuable  mineral  products  and  to 
obtain  the  highest  efficiency  in  mining  operations,  all 
minerals  should  bo  owned  or  leased  by  the  nation. 

As  mineral  takings  must  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  surface  of  the  mineral  royalties  of  which  they  are 
formed,  this  frequently  results  in  very  irregularly 
shaped  areas  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  dia- 
grams." 

26,009.  Chairman:  Will  the  Commissioners  look  at 
the  diagram  which  the  witness  has  been  good  enough 
to  produce  to  us?  There  is  a  map  of  contiguous 
royalties.  (To  the  Witness.)  Do  the  letters  indicate 
different  owners? — Yes. 

Chairman :  From  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  one  sees  how 
curiously  they  are  shaped,  and  how  they  run  into 
each  other :  for  example,  look  at  C,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  number  of  others.  Then,  look  at  the  two 
little  M's  on  the  right-hand  side  of  L.  You  will  see 
that  the  M  royalty  owner  has  two  little  islands  of 
royalty  in  the  patch  which  belongs  to  L.  Then  look 
at  the  next  one,  and  'you  will  see  the  condition  of 
things  there.  You  will  see  how  curiously  shaped  they 
are.  They  are  very  useful  diagrams. 

Assistant  Secretary:  "  This  leads  to  excessive  waste 
in  boundary  pillars  and  frequently  adds  considerably 
to  the  cost  of  operating  the  nines. 

Large  faults  often  traverse  a  mineral  taking.  If 
near  the  centre  of  the  taking  they  may  have  to  be  cut 
through  at  various  places  which  adds  to  the  cost  of 
working  and  delay  in  development.  If  the  faults 
are  near  the  boundary  they  may  never  be  cut  through 
and  the  coal  between  the  fault  and  the  boundary  may 
be  lost. 

Where  a  taking  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
royalties  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  arranging 
terms  with  all  the  owners  with  the  result  that  dis- 
puted areas  may  be  permanently  left  unworked.  If 
the  seams  are  deep  and  the  royalty  small  they  could 
not  be  recovered,  except  at  great  cost.  If  the  State 
owned  all  the  minerals  it  could  save  the  loss  of  coal  in 
boundary  pillars  and  small  unlet  royalties.  Colliery 
takings  could  be  arranged  so  that  square  (or  rect- 
angular) areas  could  be  worked  from  each  colliery, 
and1  where  large  faults  are  known  to  exist  the  mines 
could  be  situated  so  that  the  coal  between  them  could 
be  worked  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  tunnell- 
ing. 

All  wayleaves  or  outstroke  and  instroke  rents  could 
be  abolished  in  future  developments. 

Nationalisation. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  nationalisation  of 
the  coal  mines,  if  operated  by  Councils  of  export 
engineers,  would  produce  substantial  advantages  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  by :  — 

1.  Stabilising  the  price  of  coal  to  the  advantage 

of  all  large  industrial  coal  users  and  to 
the  community  generally. 

2.  Stabilising  wages  of  the  miners,  thus  leading 

to  more  harmonious  relations  between  the 
workmen  and  the  management. 

3.  Cheapening    the    average    cost    of    production 

through  more  regular  working  of  the  mines 
and  the  quicker  and  more  extensive  de- 
velopment of  backward  mines. 

4.  Economy    of    administration    through    higher 

technical  efficiency  in  the  smsfHer  mines 
and  the  larger  application  of  mechanical 
appliances  generally, 

5.  Reduction  of  colliery  consumption  of  coal  and1 

cheaper  power  production  for  collieries  and 
for  general  distribution. 

6.  Working   inferior   coal   seams   along  with   the 

higher-quality  coals  and  utilising  them  for 
the  production  of  smokeless  fuel  and  re- 
covery of  by-products  by  low  temperature 
distillation. 


7.  The    prevention    of    waste    in    boundary    and 

other  pillars,  thus  increasing  the  total 
yield  of  coal  for  a  given  expenditure  in 
development. 

8.  Arranging   colliery   takings    in   more   uniform 

areas,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  under- 
ground roadways,  haulage,  administra- 
tion, etc. 

9.  Utilisation  of  small  coal  now  left  in  the  mine 

lor  (a)  coking  and  by-product  recovery,  or 

(b)  in  producers  for  power  production,  or 

(c)  in  the  manufacture  of  briquettes  with 
or    without    the    use    of    a    bindicr.      Dry 
briquettes  can  be  stocked  for  any  length  of 
time  or  in  any  climate  without  deteriora- 
tion or  danger  from  spontaneous  ignition. 

10.  The  control  of  freights  by  the  State;  the  pool- 
ing of  wagons  and  the  distribution  of  the 
household  supply  of  coal  by  Municipalities 
and  Urban  or  District  Councils  or  other 
corporate  bodies  would  substantially  re- 
duce the  price  of  coal  to  the  small  con- 
sumer." 

26.010.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:    Have    you     made     a 
calculation  as  to  the  number  of  mineral  takings   in 
South  Wales?- — No,  not  as  to  the  number.     These  are 
South  Wales  takings  on  the  two  maps,  but  the  actual 
number  I  could  not  give  you. 

26.011.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  there 
is  estimated    to    be    150   separate    takings    in    South 
Wales  ? — No,  but  I  can  quite  understand  that. 

26.012.  Would  you  agree  that  the  average  takings 
in  coal,   taking  the   whole  of  the   12   seams  that  are 
generally  worked,  would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
40  feet? — Yes,  somewhere  about  that. 

26.013.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  average  width 
of  colliery  barriers  in  South  Wales? — They  are  very 
variable;   you  get  some  very   narrow  ones,   10  or   Jl 
yards,  and  some  as  much  as  100  yards. 

26.014.  Would   I   be   right   in   assuming     thai    the 
average  thickness  of  the  barriers  would  be  50  yards  ? — 
I  cannot  say  what  the  average  thickness  would  be. 

26.015.  I  think  I  can  get  an  estimate  of   it  from 
one  of  those  geological  maps  provided  by  a  firm  in 
Cardiff,   which  gives  the  number  of  separate  takings 
and  the  barriers. 

26.016.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    They  do  not  give   the 
width  of  the  barrier? — I  do  not  think  so. 

26.017.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  think  it  is  estimated, 
so   far  as  I   can  remember,   that  the  average  width 
of  the  barriers  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50  yards? — 
I  cannot  say;  I  should  think  that  is  rathei  high. 

Chairman:  I  am  told  it  varies  from  40  to  100. 
Mr.  Evan  Williams:   From  nil  to  100. 
Chairman:   If  it  is  nil,  is  it  a  barrier?— I  see  what 
you  mean,  of  course. 

26.018.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges:   It  has  been  also  com- 
puted, I  believe,  that  there  are  900  miles  of  barriers 
between  those  150  takings  in  South  Wales? — I  could 
not   say.     I   have  never  calculated    it    myself,   but   I 
should  think  they  must  be  an  exceedingly  great  length. 

26.019.  It  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.     If  you  have 
50  yards  a  mile  long  with  an  average  thickness  of 
40    feet   that    represents    roughly    1,000,000   tons?— 
Yes,   probably. 

26.020.  So  that  if  you  had  900  miles  of  barrier  you 
would    have   900,000,000   tons   of    coal    left    in    those 
barriers? — That  is  so,  if  that  estimate  is  correct. 

26.021.  Is  it  because  of  the  fact  of  so  much  coal 
being  left  to  waste  that  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that   a    more   systematic   method    would    have   to   be 
adopted  in  future,  if  there  is  to  be  economy? — Yes, 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

26.022.  Do  you   regard   it  that  the  nationalisation 
of  minerals  is  essential  in  order  that  that  economy 
may  be  effected? — Yes,  I  am  of  that  opinion. 

26.023.  Have  you   read   the  Report   of   Mr.   Leslie 
Scott's  Committee? — Yes.     Rather  hurriedly. 

26.024.  Do    you    think    that    that    would    provide 
adequate  machinery  for  dealing   with   this   problem? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
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26,0-' ..   \\  h>    do  you   not  think  «oP— As  I  said.  I 

diil  not  <;i\<>  it,  very  muc-li  study,  and  it  is  rather 
a  \,,]uiiiiiHMi,  doeunu'iit,  :iinl  eontaiiis  a  great  many 
•ab-eeotions ;  but  so  far  as  I  eau  H -member  ii 

iding  of  it,  tlicre  appeared  too  much  of  tho 
question  of  leaving  it  to  the  determination  of  tho 
colliery  companies  which  were  working,  as  to  whether 
an  application  should  bo  mode  for  any  release  in  tho 

.if  a  colliery,  say,  that  would  not  pay,  and  that 
tln-y  might  apply  through  the  Committee  to  the 
Minister  <if  Minos  for  release  in  the  way  of  expendi- 
ture in  working  or  by  adaptation  of  the  royalty,  or 
...'•siH'lltm:;  like  that,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  fault  was  cut- 

iliniugh  part  of  their  royalty,  they  might  be  re- 
lieved from  having  to  got  through  that.  That  is  how 
I  understand  the  point.  It  seemed  to  mo  that  what  it 
largely  amounted  to  was  that  collieries  which  were 
not  paying  would  bo  ultimately  dumped  on  tho  State, 
to  be  worked  by  the  State,  if  the  minerals  had  to 
be  got,  hut,  of  course,  as  I  said,  I  just  read  it  very 
hurriedly. 


96,096.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  bo  any  sort 
of    incessant   struggle   between    the   hold«rs   of    good 

pi «pei  ties  in  a  .sort  of  defence  against  any  proposals 
put  forwanl  liy  people  in  poorer  properties? — Quite 
n.itmallv,  I  flunk  it  would  be. 

26.027.  IN  it  your  experience,  as  a  man  of  oonsider- 
al.le  .-,!.in, ling   in   tint  mining   industry   and   a  man  of 
scientific   knowledge,    that    tho  system   of   mining   in 
this  country,  as  represented  in  the  present  system,  it 
good? — Woll,   it  compares  very  favourably,   I   think, 
with  mining  in  any  other  country,  particularly  with 
regard  to  underground  work. 

26.028.  Apparently,  judging  from  your  prtcil,  you 
think  that  it  might  bo  improved  upon? — -Yes,  I  do. 

26.029.  Do  you  think   it  could   be   improved   upon 
substantially    under   the   present   system? — It   could, 
substantially,  yes. 

26.030.  Under  the  present  system? — Yes. 

26.031.  Could  it  be  worked  at  its  greatest  advantage 
under  tho  present  system? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.) 

i 

SECOND    STAGE— TWENTY-FIFTH    DAY. 

• 

THURSDAY,  5xn  JUNE,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.  Mn.  JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MH.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

ME.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR    ARTHUR  DOCKHAM. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIB  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIR    ADAM    NIMMO. 


MR.  ROBERT  SM1LLIE. 
SIB    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MB.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


N,  ) 

J-  (Assessors). 


Siu  ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON, 
SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE,         J 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  Sir,  before  we  begin,  may  I 
ask  you  to  be  good  enough,  before  we  adjourn  this 
week,  to  cause  to  be  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  Commission  two  reports — the  Majority  and 
Minority  Reports  of  the  State  Mining  Commission  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa?  I  have  them  in  my  hand, 
and  they  can  be  obtained  readily  at  the  offices  of  tho 


High  Commissioner,  32,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  As 
I  say,  there  are  two  sets  of  reports,  one  Majority  and 
one  Minority,  one  set  was  issued  in  February,  1917, 
and  the  other  in  December,  1917. 

Chairnuin :  Yes,  we  will  try  and  get  them  to-day  so 
as  to  circulate  them  to-morrow. 


HUDSON   EWBANK  KEAKLEY,   VISCOUNT   DEVONPOBT,     Sworn    and    Examined. 


Chairman  :  Lord  Devonport,  I  propose  to  have  your 
precis  read,  and  after  that  the  Commission  will  ask 
you  some  questions,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
allow  us  to  do  so,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Sir  Arthur  Duckham,  on  tho 
other  side,  to  question  you.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the 
precis  of  evidence  by  Viscount  Devonport,  Chairman 
to  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  and  he  will  speak 
as  to  the  taking  over  of  very  large  concerns,  namely, 
the  London  and  India  Dock  Company,  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Company,  and1  the  Millwall  Dock 
Company  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  and  -the 
welding  of  them  into  one  single  harmonious  whole. 
He  will  explain  how  it  was  done,  and  what  the  result 
has  been.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  precis. 


Secretary:  — 

"  1.  The  undertakings  taken  over  were:  — 

(1)  The  London  and  India  Dock  Company. 

(2)  The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company. 

(3)  Millwall  Dock  Company. 

2.  The  compensation  payable  to  the  Debenture  and 
Stock  Holders  of  the  dock  undertakings  was  ariivid 
at  by  agreement  with  the  respective  companies,  and 
tho  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Sir  William 
Plender  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Sir  William 
was  instructed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  the" 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  offer  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  was  based  upon  the  average  annual 
net  revenue  covering  six  years,  which  it  was  assumed 
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would  be  maintainable  under  then  existing  condi- 
tions. As  a  guide  to  future  probabilities  these  past 
results  of  working  (as  adjusted  by  the  Government 
Accountant)  were  accepted  as  a  reasonable  basis — 
including  both  good  and  bad  years — and  special  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  position  and  results,  as 
revealed  by  the  accounts  of  the  last  year  (1907). 

The  Government  appointed  a  joint  select  Committee 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  enquire  into  -ue 
merits  of  the  Bill  setting  up  the  authority,  including 
the  terms  of  purchase,  which  were  approved  after 
due  enquiry.  The  deliberations  of  the  joint  Com- 
iiiittoe  occupied  21  days. 

The  consideration  took  the  form  of  3  per  cent.  "  A  " 
Port  Stock  (firsl  charge)  and  4  per  cent.  "  B  "  Port 
Stock  (second  charge)  charged  solely  upon  the  ir  come 
of  the  Port  Authority,  which  was  empowered  to  levy 
rates  in  order  to  meet  all  revenue  expenditure  and  to 
provide  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  these,  stocks. 
The  stocks  were  issued  in  exchange  for  existing  De- 
benture, Preference  and  Ordinary  Stocks,  havi  g 
regard  to  the  relative  priorities  and  security  enjoyed 
by  the  respective  stockholders,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  in  "the  case  of  interest  and  dividend 
yielding  stocks  approximately  the  annual  income 
which  the  Dock  stockholders  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  in  receipt  of  had  the  Dock  undertakings 
continued  undisturbed.  Both  Port  Stocks  are  re- 
deemable at  the  end  of  90  years  from  the  date  of  issue 
(March,  1909)  by  the  operation  of  a  Sinking  Fund 
to  be  created  by  annual  instalments  chargeable  to 
revenue  over  a  period  of  80  years.  A  postponement 
of  10  years  was  allowed  before  the  Sinking  Fund 
became  operative.  The  Sinking  Fund  is  only  now 
about  to  come  into  operation,  and  the  annual  sum 
required  to  be  set  aside  to  redeem  the  initial  issues 
of  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  Port  Stocks  (about  £22,500,000) 
in  80  years  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  as  was  then  com- 
puted, would  amount  approximately  to  £70,000  per 
annum,  or  for  each  £  of  stock  an  annual  sum  of 
£-003,112  (about  three  farthings).  It  was  also  assumed 
that  "  A  "  Port  Stock  would  command  a  market 
price  of,  say,  85-90  per  cent.,  and  "  B  "  Port  Stock 
a  market  price  of,  say,  100  per  cent.  Stock  was 
issued  to  the  Dock  proprietors  in  1909  to  satisfy  the 
purchase  price,  and  the  mean  market  quotations  in 
that  year  were: — 

"A"  Stock         ...         84  per  cent. 
"B"  Stock        ...     1011  per  cent. 
Futher      issues      of      Port      Stock,      aggregating 
£5,600,000,  have  since  been  made  at  rates  of  interest 
varying  between  3J  per  cent,   and  5|  per  cent.,  the 
provision  of  the  Sinking  Funds  thereon  being  similar 
to  that  for  the  initial  issues  except  as  regards  certain 
portions  of   the   issues   in   respect   of    which   shorter 
periods  are  prescribed. 

The  difference  between 

(a)  the  average  annual  revenue,  as  adjusted,  of 

the  companies  for  the  six  years  to  1907  be- 
fore charging  directors'  fees,  and 

(b)  the  annual  interest  on  the  Port  Stocks  issued 

as  consideration, 
is  shown  thus :  — 


Company. 

Adjusted 
Revenue. 

Interest  on     „.„, 
Port  Stocks     Difference- 
issued  as        ~  txce88 
Purchase       Companies- 
consideration.      lnc°me. 

London    and 
India    Dock 

£ 
636,272 

£                   £ 
634,147             2,125 

Co. 

Surrey     Com- 
mercial Dock 

113,752 

112,400 

1,352 

Co. 

- 

Millwall  Dock 
Co. 

55,196 

57,273 

-2,077 

805,230 

803,820 

1,400 

There  were  certain  lands  belonging  to  one  of  the 
dock  companies — covering  between  700  and  800  acres 
--which  were  said  to  be  of  large  potential  value  and 
from  which  little  revenue  was  being  obtained,  that 
were  included  in  the  assets  purchased,  and  large  new 
warehouses  and  dock  extensions  had  been  constructed 
which  were  not  revenue  producing  during  the  whole 
of  the  six  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  average  market  prices  in  1909 
of  Port  Stock  the  consideration  paid  to  the  dock 
companies  as  a  whole  represents  about  26  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  adjusted  revenue. 

5.  The  directors'  fees  of  the  three  dock  undertak- 
ings amounted   during  the  six   years  reviewed   to  a 
sum  of   £15,950   per   annum,    and   the  compensation 
awarded    to   the    directors    for    loss    of  office    was    a 
nominal  amount  of  £127,600  3  per  cent.   "  A  "  Port 
Stock   producing  an  annual  income  of   £3,828.     The 
compensation    so    awarded    in    nominal    amount   was 
equal  to  about  eight  years'    purchase  of  the  annual 
fees,  but  if  the  "  A  "  Port  Stock  were  valued  at  its 
approximate  market  price  of  84  per  cent,   the  com- 
pensation worked  out  at  under  seven  years'  purchase. 
The   rights  of   the   staffs   of   the   dock   companies    in 
pension  and  superannuation  funds  were  safeguarded 
and  such  funds  taken  over  and  continued  by  the  Port 
Authority.     Certain    executive   officers   of    the    dock' 
companies    received    special    treatment,    and    if    the 
services  of  any  of  the  dock  companies'  officers  were 
no  longer  required,  they  were  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  direct  pecuniary  loss  sustained. 

6.  Since  the  acquisifion  of  the  dock  undertakings 
the   Port  of   London  Authority   has  embarked   upon 
considerable  capital  expenditure  in  respect  of  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements  of  the  docks.    The  published 
accounts  to  31st  March,  1918  (a  period  of  nine  years), 
show  expenditure  in  that  period  on  capital  account  of 
£5,700,000.     The  issued  capital  at  31st  March,  1918. 
aggregated  £28,090,458. 

7.  During  the  same  period  the  revenue  from   the 
docks    and    warehouses,    etc.,    has    considerably    ex- 
panded, as  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  pub- 
lished accounts,  will  show.     The  figures  represent  the 
revenue  after  charging  all  working  expenses,  extra- 
ordinary outlay  on  repairs,  and  reserves  for  repairs, 
etc.,    postponed  on   account  of   the  war,   but   before 
debiting  interest  on  loans  and  Port  Stocks,  and  ap- 
propriations to  General  Reserve. 

Hevenue   after   charging 
all  Working  Expenses. 
£ 

1910        897,572 

1911        900,700 

1912        1,049,209 

1913        979,898 

1914         '        1,066,969 

1915        1,097,284 

1916        1,175,516 

1917        '       ...       1,240,197 

1918        1,050,456 

After  debiting  interest  on  loans  and  Port  Stocks 

issued  the  net  revenue  was  as  follows: 


Year  to  31st  March. 


Year  to  Slst  March. 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


£ 

57,929 

63,231 
169,977 

73,500 
102,267 

95,903 

144,251 

208,407 

1,488 

£916,953 


The  Authority  has  accumulated  out  the  revenue  a 
General  R-eserve  of  £650,751  and  carried  forward  un- 
distributed and  unappropriated  revenue  at  Slst 
March,  1918,  of  £341,953." 

26,032.  Chairman:  Lord  Devonport,  before  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  asks  you  any  questions,  I  just  want  to 
ask  you  one  or  two  myself.  With  regard  to  the  staff 
that  you  took  over,  did  you  find  that  all  the  staff  of 
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nurd. 


..no  iif  tln>  umjei  takings  roiiiaini'il  «n  witli  you.-' 
Tiulk  n!   them  "liil.     Of  course,  there  wero  < 

upo-ranniiaieil  ;    I'm-   example, 
,,|ert.iUing«*    li:id    a  duel  anil 

liail   a  manager   ami   a  i 

\\'ll(    II       UC       llecalllli      a       United      Whole       Wl-       lllll      111)1 

i    i-ii  '.i rs  and   fou  •   and 

•    thofie    Were    pen-sloned    oil. 

;  1.    \\.it,  "your    e\p<v,ence     that    any    of    them 
••d  to  como  to  you   ami   objected   to  the   Iran 
I  >lo  11111    recall  a  single  C0«e.     I  have  just  u  s>  • 

.•.lion   ill   my   niiml   that    there   might    ha\o    lieeii 

olio  man,   lint  1  a  in   not  unite  definite   upon   that.     Afi 

B,     they     all    eame    over,     and.     oi     OOttTM,     their 

rtoro   protected    by   the  Statute. 

•Jii.n;)l.   Yes;     1     have     the     Statute    here.      It    i« 
8    Kihvanl    VII.,    chapter    68.      Seeiion    .">!!    deals    \\ilh 
nsation   to   tiie  directors  of  tho  dock  compa 

a  60   is   tho  nectioii  with  regard   to   the  <  m- 

phiymciit    of   existing   officers   and  .servant*.     1    need 

hardly    a*k   you   tin-  question,    hut   did  you   find   that 

(Slating    officers    and   servants  who    were    trans- 

1   to  you  did  tlie  work  satisfactorily? — Oh,  yes. 

I'li.n.'ld.  With     regard     to     this     compensation     for 

oi-s'    t'eif,,    could    you    tell    me    about    how    many 

i.irs  there   wero  of   the  throo  undertaking*  com- 

J  — I  have  not  that  figure,   but  I   think   if  you 

the  gross  amount  of  income  they  were  receiving 

hy    I  H)  it  will  about  tell  you  the  number  of  persons. 

I  think  the  fees  they  were  getting  were  about  £400 

a  year. 

Uti.n.'tii.  Did  you  take  on,  or  were  there  taken  on, 
any  of  the  managing  directors  as  distinct  from  tlie 
ordinary  directors?  Did  the  directors  continue  to 
help  you? — Oh,  no.  The  Port  Authority  was 
nominated  for  the  first  four  years  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  it  was  subsequently  elected  in  part. 
Perhaps  I  might  explain  it  so  as  to  make  the  matter 
i]iiiu>  clear.  The  Authority  consists  of  30  members, 
of  whom  18  are  elected  and  the  remainder  are 
appointed.  Before  the  election  could  take  place  a 
register  had  to  come  into  being.  The  register  con- 
sisted of  payers  of  dues.  Every  payer  of  £10  dues 
was  entitled  to  go  on  the  register.  As  that  only  be- 
came the  rule  aft  r  the  Tort  Authority  was  estab- 
lished, it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  first  body  could  not 
be  elected,  because  there  was  no  register.  Therefore 
to  meet  that  difficulty  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed 
the  whole  of  the  body  to  serve  for  four  years.  The 
body  is  now  reconstituted  every  three  years,  but  the 
first  body  was  given  an  existence  of  four  years,  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  essential  that  they  should  have 
some  considerable  time  to  get  things  going. 

26,037.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  capacity  and 
capability  of  a  Government  Department  running  an 
industry? — Well,  of  course  I  have  been  in  a  Govern- 
ment Department.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
quite  the  attributes  of  a  first-class  commercial 
organisation. 

'26,938.  What  were  the  defects? — I  do  not  want  to 
asperse  the  Civil  Service,  because  L  have  many  good 
friends  in  tho  Civil  Service,  but  if  I  may  express  it 
in  my  own  way,  I  should  say  that  they  lack  the  train- 
ing essential  to  business  handling  and  control. 
Obviously  men  who  have  been  trained  to  business 
and  commence  their  careers,  as  a  rule,  at  16  years 
of  age  must  have  a  wider  experience  than  men  that 
are  not  in  touch  with  business  organisations. 

26.039.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   You  have  given  us  in- 
formation as  to  the  method  of  compensation  on  taking 
over.     Do  I  understand   that  the  price  fixed  was  to 
bo  inclusive  of  all  the  assets?— Yes,  we  bought  on  a 
basis  of  not  revenue. 

26.040.  That  entitled  you  on  taking  over  to  all  the 
warehouses  and  all  the  plant,   and  even  all  this  un- 
developed land? — Yes,   absolutely. 

26.041.  Everything?— Yes;  we  had  no  valuation  at 
all  except  to  arrive  at  an  appraisement  of  net  annual 
revenue,    and    that   was   taken    for    a    period   of    six 
years. 

26.042.  Could  you  tell  us  what  tho  arrangement  was 
as   to  the   date  on  taking  over?     Was  there   any   in- 
terim period? — No.     The  figures  of  course  wero  made 
up  to  the  end  of  the   particular  year   preceding   the 
passing   of    the    Act!      I    assume    that    it    was    taken 


.     i       \lai.li.     LOO        I    xhould    think    that    WM 
no     unit    thoHc    figures    weie    ml. | 
•  IM.    With    regard    to    thn    uilnmiKtiiit  mil.    alter 

llle      Ait      W:IN      pllKWll      I  In-      din-i'torN     Ulld     till'     gOllel.il 

••i      •>  on    luid    mi    I  in  ih'-r    pKiwm.il    in 

llie    ilsfM'ts,    ttlld    tilde    mil  -I     ha\e    I..  .  n 

ii  |u<rii)i|  lieloro  you  actually  took  IMMUU-KNJOII  '(  Thorn 
wn-i  a  peiinil.  II,,  Act.  was  paiuioa  in  1908,  and  the 
1'ort  of  London  Authority  onmo  into  hoing  on  tin- 
31lt  March,  1000.  I  was  appointed  ilnuimun  by  the 
-imeiit  early  in  January.  1909.  I  wai  really 
tho  go-between  lidwoen  tho  old  biiilii'i  whiili  were 
dying  on  the  :M.-,t  Mar--h  and  the  new  body  wlmli 
was  to  como  into  force,  BO  that  I  really  hud  executive 
pouer  for  that,  poriod  of  about  throe  month*. 

1.  Therefore,  although  there  was  never  ques- 
tion of  waste  of  tho  assets  yet  you  wore  there  to 
soe  that  the  assets  were  kept  in  good  order? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  that,  l>  ,  u  ,  when  you  talk 
about  the  assets  of  an  enormous  thing  like  tho  Port 
Authority  spreading  from  Teddington  to  the  mouth 
of  tho  Thames,  I  do  not  profess  to  have  exercised 
a  supervisinir  eye  ovi  r  tint  sort  of  thing. 

26,0-15.  My  question  was  as  to  what  pruti-i 
was  afforded  to  tho  public  interest  during  the  interval. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  dock  com- 
panies would  have  stolen  the  cash,  but  on  the  ab- 
stract point  of  protection  during  the  interim  period, 
what  do  you  say? — I  think  you  might  take  it  that 
it  was  the  combination  of  the  directors  of  the  dock 
companies,  who  were  not  vacating  their  office  until 
March  when  we  came  into  being,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  touch  with  me  as  the  representative  of  the 
new  body  that  had  not  come  into  existence,  although 
I  had  been  appointed.  That  is  how  we  worked. 

26.046.  Do   you    think    that    there    was    any    dis- 
advantage   in    that    interim    period?      I    mean,    one 
can    imagine    that    possibly    it    was    difficult    to  get 
decisions  taken.     It  was  a  going  concern,  and  things 
had  to  be  decided  which  would  come  into  operation 
after   the   transfer.     Was   there   a    considerable  diffi- 
culty   or    drawback? — No.    I    have    in    my    mind    a 
particular   case   of   the   renewal   of    a   contract   that 
was  due  to  be  renewed  and  it  was  submitted  to  me 
by  the  old  body,   and  I  gave  a  decision  as  affecting 
it,   and  that  was  taken  without  any  question. 

26.047.  Just    one   other   question    with    regard    to 
the  transfer.     There  must  have  been,  of  course,  what 
one     may     call    floating    assets  —  outstanding     port 
dues  and  other  billsi,   and  of  course  there  were  cash 
balances:    all  that   passed,   I  take  it,   with  the  com- 
pensation?— Yes,  they  were  assumed  by  the  new  body. 

26.048.  Without    a    separate    value    or    compensa- 
tion?— I   think  there  was  adjustment. 

26.049.  What  adjustment?     You  say  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  the  shareholders  was  a  lump  sum  based 
on  their  past  income,   roughly  speaking? — Yes. 

26.050.  Did  that  compensation  include,  let  us  say, 
tho   current    balances    at   tho    particular    date?— No, 
all   the  shareholders  of  the  old  concern  got  in  satis- 
faction of  their  claim   was  the -new  Port  Stock   that 
was    issued,   but    the    new    undertaking    asteumed    the 
liabilities  and   tho   assets. 

26.051.  Could   you    give   us   any   idea   of   the   kind 
of  economies  you  were  able  to  effect?    I  do  not  speak 
as  to  the  figures,   but  you  consolidated  the  adminis- 
tration,   for   instance?— Perhaps   I   can    answer   your 
question  when  I  tell  you  some  of  the  economies  which 
were    assumed    as    being    likely   to    take   place.      Of 
course  there  was   the  question   of  getting  rid  of  a!! 
these  directors  with  their  fees  amounting  to  between 
£15,000   and    £16,000   a   year,    and   it    was    assumed 
there  would  be  a  great  economy  there,  and  obvi.msly 
there   must  be  so,    because   we   are  an  unpaid   body 
acting  in  an  honorary  capacity.     The  circumstance* 
during   the   last    nine   years    have   rather    cut   across 
the   economies   that   we   naturally   anticipated    might 
take  place.     For   instance,    we  have  had   very  large 
increases  in  wages,  and  as  against  that  we  have  been 

•lolled  largely  to  increase  the  dues.  I  should  say 
tho  circumstances  of  the  last  nine  years  have  not 
favourable-  to  the  sort  of  economies  that  we 
anticipated  would  follow,  and  we  wore  assuming  at 
the  moment,  probably  erroneously,  tho  continuance 
of  a  normal  state  of  affairs. 
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26.052.  Could    you   help    us    by    discriminating    be- 
tween  the  increase  of   expenses,   such   as   wages   and 
the  other  costs  which,  of  course,   would   have   fallen 
equally  upon  the  other  administration,  and  the  actual 
kind  of  economies  which  you  were  able  to  effect,  for 
instance,     in     having   only   one   chief    engineer     and 
assistants     instead     of     four     chief     engineers     and 
assistants? — It     is     obvious     that     would     effect     an 
economy,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  our  range  of  wages 
is  very   much  higher. 

26.053.  We  will  come  to  that?— You  may  take   it 
there  were  economies  in  that  direction. 

26.054.  With  regard  to  the  administration,   taking 
the  unification  of  direction  in  the  place  of  there  being 
four  centres  of  the  direction  of  the  traffic,  let  us  say, 
or   of    the    business,    did   you    find    any    difficulty    in 
having  only  one  centre? — No,  that  was  very  much  to 
Ihe  advantage  of  the  undertaking.     Before  the  under- 
takings were  unified  and  when  they  were  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  there  were  all  sorts  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition that  really  brought  them  to  their  knees.     All 
these   undertakings   were   nearly   bankrupt;    in    fact, 
some   of   them   were   absolutely   bankrupt.     That   did 
not  proceed  from  the  fact  that  they  were  administer- 
ing a  bad  venture,   but  I  think  the  cut-throat  com- 
petition brought  about  their  downfall. 

26.055.  Then  I  see  your  net  revenue,  after  charging 
all  working  expenses  during  the  last  nine  years  since 
the    transfer,    has,    on    the    whole,    considerably    in- 
creased  in  spite  of  the  increased  wages.     You   have 
had  to  give,  as  we  know,  large  increases  of  wages,  as 
other  employers  have  done,   but  you  have,   neverthe- 
less,   managed   to   increase  your   net   revenue? — That 
is  true,   but  you  must  throw  into  that  computation 
the   fact   that   we   have   raised   dues   and    tolls,    and 
therefore   it   is   not   quite   as   if   it   were   a   gain   of 
revenue  under  normal  conditions.     The  revenue,  until 
the  time  of  war,  was  increasing,   and  since  the   war 
circumstances  have  been  so  difficult,  although  we  have 
managed,  as  you  will  see  by  the  figures,  more  or  less 
to  maintain  our  revenue. 

26.056.  I    quite    understand    that   the    increase    in 
revenue   is  partly  to   be   ascribed   to  an   increase   in 
the  rate  of  Port  Dues,  and  we  could  not  at  all  claim 
that   as  the   result  of   the  transfer.     I  quite  under- 
stand that,  I  think;  but,  nevertheless,  the  net  revenue 
has   increased   after   paying   the   increases  of    wages 
has  it  not?— Yes. 

26.057.  Then   I  see  also  that  you   have  carried  to 

Reserve   a   considerable   sum,   £650,000? Yes.     That 

is    a    statutory     requirement.      We    are    bound     to 
transfer  to  Reserve  Fund  until  it  reaches  £1,000,000 
such  sums  as  are  surplus.     We  have  two  outlets  for 
our    surplus.     One,    to    create     a    reserve    until    it 
amounts  to  £1,000,000;  and,  having  done  that,   any 
surplus    revenue    has    to    be    utilised    in    diminution 
of   charges. 

26.058.  That  is  to  say,  that  no  owner  of  the  capital 
stock  has  any  pecuniary  interest  beyond  getting  his 
interest  and  his  pecuniary  payments? — That  is  quite 
so,  and  we  are  not  a  profit-making  concern. 

_•  26,059.  It  is  carried  on  for  the  public  benefit?— 
Yes.  We  have  to  pay  statutory  rates  of  interest  on 
our  stock,  and  the  surplus  which  may  be  available 
after  that  is  appropriated  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  either  to  the  Reserve,  or  after  the  Re- 
serve is  full,  in  diminution  of  charges. 

26.060.  Since   the   transfer   you   have   very   largely 
extended    the    enterprise,    borrowing    a    considerable 
sum  of  capital   to   make  the  Port   better?— Yes,   we 
are  doing  it  all  the  time,  and  that  sum  that  is  men- 
tioned there,  about  £5,800,000,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  war,  would  have  been  £10,000,000  by  now.     Our 
programme  has  been  at  a  standstill.     It  is  now   re- 
sumed.    Not  only  would  the  works  we  had  in  hand 
prior  to  the  war  been  completed,  but  we  should  have 
been    well    on    the    way    to    have    spent,    by    now 
£10,000,000. 

26.061.  But   you    have   not   found    it   necessary    to 
accumulate  that  out  of   the  profits  of  the  concern? 
You  have  borrowed   that   money,   have  you   not,   by 
issuing  stock? — Certainly. 

26.062.  It   is   sometimes    contended    that    a    larger 
profit  is  necessary   than   suffices  to   pay  interest,   in 
order  to  provide,   out  of  that  profit,  for  capital  ex- 
lension.     You    have    provided    for    capital    extension 


on  a  large  scale,  simply  by  issuiag  new  stody5 — Yes. 
Of  course  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  since  you  put  that 
question  to  me,  that  there  are  certain  expenditures 
we  make  out  of  revenue;  but  in  the  main,  of  course, 
our  capital  is  borrowed,  and  it  is  all  subject  to  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  it  off  in  course  of  time. 

26.063.  You  have  a  very  large  staff,  of  course,  and 
of  very  varied  grades,  from  the  manager  right  down 
to    the    labourer.     Could    you    tell    the    Commission 
whether   all   those  persons  are   paid    by   fixed   wages, 
or  salaries,  or  whether  any  of  them  receive  any  share 
of  profits,   or  commission? — We  have  two  classes  of 
staff,    the    wages   staff    and    the   salaried    staff.     You 
will   understand  the   distinction,   I   am  sure.     As  re- 
gards the  workers,  they  are  paid   on  a  basis,  what- 
ever is  the  rate  that  is  fixed,  or  whatever  they  suc- 
ceed   in    getting    by    methods    that    are    familiar   to 
most  of  us.     As  regards  the  salaried  staff,  there  is  a 
classification.     A  boy  comes  in  as  a  fourth-class  clerk, 
goes    through    the    various    grades,    and    gets    where 
he  can  by  his  own  ability.     With  regard  to  any  profit- 
sharing,  or  participation,  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
of  that. 

26.064.  My  question  was,  rather,  whether  you  paid 
any    of   the    people    by    commission   dependent    upon 

their  achievements,  as  is  so  often  done  in  business? 

Yes.     But  really  in  a  public  Authority  such  as  ours, 
if  I  were  to  say  that  such  a  thing  had  never  existed, 
or   did    not   exist    at   this   moment,    I   should    not  be 
speaking  the  strict  truth.     I  think  I  recall  a  case  of 
a  man  who  is  out  on  the  market  at  Mincing  Lane, 
protecting  our  sugar  interest,  and  tea  interest,  and 
I   think  he  gets  a   small   percentage  on   results,  but 
that   is  the   only   case,    and   you   may  take   it,    when 
that  agreement  expires,  it  will  not  be  renewed. 

26.065.  Sir    Arthur    Duckham:    The  compensation 
paid   for  these   Docks   was   about   £22,350,000?— Yes. 
At  the  time  of  taking  over. 

26.066.  You   have  other  docks  besides    these   three 
have  you  not? — No. 

26.067.  Is  not   St.  Catherine's  yours?— That  is    in- 
eluded. 

26.068.  Is  Tilbury  included?— Yes,  that  is  included 
in  the  London  and  India  Docks.    We  have  every  dock 
that    exists   from    Teddington   to   Haveneore    Creek 
That  is  70  miles. 

26.069.  Did  the  assets  that  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  asked 
you  about  include  the  invested  Reserve  of  the  Com- 
panies?    Say  the  companies  had  Reserves  in  Consols 
or   anything    else,  did    you    take    them   over?— Yes. 
There  was  very  little  of  that  sort  of  thing,  but  what- 
ever was  going  became  ours. 

26.070.  You  state  here  that  the  division  of  the  stock 
was  "  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  in  the  case  of 
interest  and  dividend  yielding  stocks,  approximately 
the  annual  income  which  the  Dock  stockholders  would 
in   all    probability  have   been  in   receipt  of   had  the 
Dock  undertakings  continued."     You  really  gave  the 
Dock  stockholders  an  advantage  there? — Yes.       They 
got  a  distinct  advantage  in  some  cases.      For  example, 
some   of  their  lower   grades   of   stocks   had  not  paid 
interest  for  years,  and  there  did  not  apear  to  be  any 
great  prospect  of  their  ever  paying  interest,  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  they  had  a  market  quotation. 

26.071.  You  gave  them  better  security?— We  appro- 
priated, in  exchange   for  those  stocks,   a  certain  per- 
centage of  our  new  issue,  as  our  accountant  thought 
fair. 

.Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Would  Sir  Arthur  Duckham 
ask  on  that,  if  you  take  those  previously  non-paying 
parts  of  the  undertaking,  whether  Lord  Devonport 
thinks  any  economic  improvement  was  effected  in 
them? 

26.072.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  You  see  the  point  of 
Sir  Leo's  question? — Yes,  I  see  it. 

26.073.  If  I  may  put  it  in  this  way,  presumably  the 
stocks  which  Sir  Leo  mentions  were  all  part  of  the 
whole  undertakings? — They  were. 

26.074.  Could   you    differentiate   between   the    non- 
paying  stocks  and  the  paying  stocks? — No,   wo  wore 
advised    by   Sir    Will  in  m   Plonder    that,    inasmuch   as 
the  ordinary  shareholders,  or  the  holders  of  these  par- 
ticular classes  of  stocks  that  wore  non-dividend  pay- 
ing, or  very  intermittent  dividend-paying,  had  rights, 
and  would  have  had  voting  powers,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  make  a  bargain  that 
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u.uild  bo  acceptable  than  to  have  to  fight  th.-  , 
gentlemen  lieloro  \\orould  carry  through  our  I'mam-ial 
undertaking. 

1 7;").  Sir  I..  I'hinzzii  .l/mn;/:  II  Sir  Arthur  Du.-k 
liam  would  allow  me,  my  point  was:  l)o  you  think 
from  your  knowledge  of  the  whole  undertaking,  ihut- 
those  particular  parts  which  did  not  pay  before,  have 
improved  under  the  Authority?— You  must  take  the 
thing  as  a  whole.  I  must  answer  you  that  by  stating 
the  position  as  a  whole.  I  am  aware  that  you  have 
followed  the  thin;;,  and  you  are  aware,  it  lias  been 
-,i\il.  The  purchase  price  has  been  fully  justified, 
and  we  are  going  uphill  all  the  time,  save  and  except 
\\lioro  the  war  has  cut  across  us.'and  shopped  our  pro- 
gression. 

26,070.  Sir  .\rlhur  lh«-l;l\nm:  You  speak  of  the 
rights  of  the  staff's  of  the  Dock  Companies,  and  pen- 
sions and  superannuation  funds,  are  also  the  special 
safeguarding  of  certain  executive  officers?- — Yes. 

26,077.  Presumably  you  would  consider  that  that 
is  a  proper  step  to  take  in  any  undertaking  taken  over 
by  the  State? — I  do  not  know  about  its  being  a  proper 
step  to  take.  I  am  certain  of  one  thing :  When  the 
State  takes  over  it  has  to  give  full  consideration  to 
that  sort  of  interest,  but  if  I  were  looking  at  it  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  as  a  private  trader,  I  should 
think  many  of  these  pension  conditions  were  ex- 
cessively onerous,  and  those  who  received  them,  in 
the,  main,  were  not  entitled  to  them. 

Jii,i)78.  The  pension  conditions? — Yes.  Some,  of 
course,  were,  but  many  that  received  these  benefits 
under  this  Act  of  Parliament  had  very  slender  claims. 
That  is  my  individual  opinion.  But  if  you  ask  me 
whether  the  conditions  that  were  arrived  at  in  the 
Bill  could  have  been  altered,  I  say,  speaking  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  was  in  the  Department 
when  the  Bill  was  passed  (the  Board  of  Trade),  I  am 
perfectly  certain  we  could  not  have  got  on  without 
making  those  concessions. 

26.079.  Were   salaries   increased   at    all    when   you 
took  over  the  concern  ? — No,  we  did  not  immediately 
go   to  work,   automatically,   to  increase  salaries,   be- 
cause there  was  classification  prevailing  then  among 
these    various     undertakings    which    we    took     over. 
When   we  came  to  the  question  of  High  Officers,  we 
imported  talent  of  a  kind   that  was  non-existent  in 
the  old  Dock  Companies,  notably  in  the  engineering 
department.      For  example,   for  30  years  these  dock 
undertakings  had  carried  out  no  work  of  magnitude 
such   as   we   intended   to   carry   out.      For   works    of 
great  magnitude  it  was  apparent  that  we  must  have 
competent  engineers.     We  went  into  the  market  and 
had  a  public  advertisement,   and  we  picked  two  very 
fine  engineers.    One  was  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  retired, 
and   is  now  a  partner  with  Sir  Arthur  Randell,  and 
the   other    is   Mr.    Kirkpatrick,    whom   you    know    is 
our  Chief  Engineer,   and  a  very  capable  man.     The 
salaries  of  those  men  are  very  much  higher  than  the 
poor   salaries   paid   by    the   old    undertakings   to  the 
engineers  who  suited  them. 

26.080.  With  regard   to  these    figures  you  give  us 
of  the  net  revenue,  was  that  a  net  revenue  after  pay- 
ing  rates?      You   say :"  after   debiting   interest   on 
loans  and  Port  Stocks."     Does  that  revenue  include 
the  payment  of  rates? — Yes. 

26.081.  Do  you  mean  the  rates  on  buildings? — Yes. 

26.082.  Local   rates?— Yes,  all  outgoings.     I   think 
it  says  "  working  expenses." 

26.083.  Yes,  you  see  that  in  the  top  figures.     Now 
with  regard  to  the  figure  for  1918  of  £1,488,  is  that 
part  of  a  year? — No,  that  is  the  absolute  final  figure. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  must  tell  you  that  we  carried 
forward  a  very  largo  sum,  undistributed  and  unap- 
propriated  revenue,    to   meet  deferred   maintenance, 
so  that,    although   that   figure   looks   a   little   on  thy 
weak  side,  in  reality  it  is  not  so.     There  was  a  good 
deal  besides  that,  only  that  was  carried  to  deferred 
maintenance  account. 

26.084.  Now  one  or  two  general  questions.     Do  you 
find  there  are  less  labour  troubles   in   the  port  now 
that  the  workmen  are  working  for  the  Government, 
and  not  for  private  profit-making? — Speaking   from 
my  own   experience,   we  have  had  some  very  serious 
labour   troubles.      In    1911,   we   had   a   demand   sub- 


mitted to  us  by  the  Dockers'  Union.    That  WM  before 

tl»  I  i  m.,p<>i-|.  Worker*'  organmution  waa  formed.  1 
advocated  that  those  men  should  be  mot,  and  that  we 
should  dincUHS  the  thing  with  them,  not  only  as  tb« 
\uthority,  but  that  we  ithuuld  get  together  to 
in. -.-i  ill.-  ni.-n,  iho  whole  of  the  interest*  in  tho  port, 
unhiding  shipowners  and  the  various  independent 
interests  such  as  granary-keepers  and  wharfingers. 
Wo  met  tho  men  and  arrived  at  an  agreement  by 
negotiation,  and  that  was  signed  on  Thursday,  and 
I  think  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  as  for  the 
way  in  which  we  had  met  them ;  but  on  the  Monday 
they  repudiated  tho  whole  thing,  and  that  led  to  a 
labour  disturbance  which  lasted  about  three  weeks, 
nnd  then  it  was  all  over.  The  terms  which  they  hud 
agreed  to  were  maintained.  That  was  the  end  of 
11)11.  Then,  in  1912,  we  had  the  big  strike  that 
lasted  for  10  weeks.  Tho  origin  of  that  strike  was 
the  attempt  to  enforce  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Ticket  "  on  all  workmen.  As  a  large  percentage 
of  the  men  were  non-union  men,  we  made  it  clear 
that  wo  did  not  interfere  in  any  way,  but  wo  could 
not  have  the  men  interfered  with.  That  led  to  a 
strike  that  lasted  10  weeks.  That  ended,  as  you  will 
remember,  in  our  point  prevailing.  I  may  tell  you 
that  we  have  on  our  authority  two  representatives  of 
Labour,  one  nominated,  I  think,  by  the  County 
Council,  and  one  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  are 
members  of  our  Staff  Committee  which  is  responsible 
for  all  labour  questions.  We  get  many  advantages 
from  their  experience,  and  so  on,  but,  honestly,  I  am 
bound  'M  say  that  the  anticipation  that  Labour  repre- 
sentation on  the  Authority  would  prevent  labour 
troubles  has  not  been  our  experience.  Still,  we  have 
to  take  it  as  it  comes.  We  have  had  all  sorts  M 
negotiations  with  them  in  recent  years,  and  I  really 
have  not  very  much  complaint  to  make  about  it. 
In  reply  to  your  definite  question  as  to  whether  we 
have  had  less  trouble,  I  should  think  we  have  had 
more;  but  that,  I  think,  is  the  tendency  of  tho 
times. 

26.085.  Do  you  find  the  men  work  with  greater  will 
for  the  Authority? — I  am  not  much  in  touch  with  the 
actual    working.     I    do    not   think    I    would    like    to 
give  an  opinion,  because  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the 
actual  working  of  the   docks.       The  Superintendent 
would  tell  you   better.     I   would  not  like  to  express 
an   opinion. 

26.086.  What    control    has    Parliament    over     the 
Dock  Authority  ? — None  whatever,  except  when  we  go 
there  for  increased  charges  or  for  further  capital. 

26.087.  You  have  to  go  to  Parliament  for  increased 
charges? — Yes.     Wo  work    under  statutory   schedules 
in   the  ordinary  way,  and,   of  course,   w<?  could   not 
exceed  those.     But   owing  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  wages    in  the  last  two  or   three  years  it   became- 
obvious    that   our   schedules     would     not     bear     tho 
increase,    and   so  we  then   succeeded     in    getting     a 
minute  from   the  Board     of    Trade    to    exceed    our 
charges    up    to    a    certain   amount.     Of  course,   the. 
Board  of  Trade  has  some  power  over  us,  but  that  is 
not  Parliament.     For    example,    supposing    a    trader 
is  aggrieved  by  anything  we  do  or  by  anything  we 
refuse  him.     If  he  applies  for  a  licence  for  a  wharf 
or  a  warehouse  or  riverside  accommodation,   and  wo 
for  reasons  think  it  is  contrary  to  our  policy  to  grant 
it,  if  he  feels  aggrieved  he  can  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  can  either  sweep 
him  on  one  side  and  say  there  is  nothing  in  it,  or  they 
can  call  upon  us  to  attend  the  hearing.     The  trader 
has  that  protection. 

26.088.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  the  final  word?— 
Yes,  the  Board  of  Trade  gives  the  final  decision,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  against  it. 

26.089.  Have  you  seen  the  Bill  for  nationalisation 
of  Coal  Mines  drafted  by  the  Miners'  Federation?-- 
No. 

26.090.  In  that  Bill  it  is  provided  that  there  should 
be   a  Mining  Council   with   a   Minister   as  Chairma-i 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  also  responsible  to  tho 
Mining  Council,   and  with   half  the  members  of  tho 
Mining  Council  (10)  elected  by  tho  Miners'  Federation. 
In   your   Port  of   London   Authority  what   would   btf 
your  position  if  half  the  members  of  your  Council  were 
members  of   the   Dock   Labourers'    Union? — I  should 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the  undar- 
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taking  under  those  circumstances.  I  should  think  the 
persistent  tendency  of  the  Labour  representatives 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  increasing  wages,  and 
consequently  making  things  dear.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  a  state  of  happy  accord. 

26.091.  You  would  not  view  it  with  equanimity? — 
I  do  not  know  about  viewing  it  with  equanimity;  I 
should  not  be  there,  and  I  should  not  be  a  participator 
in  that  sort  of  management. 

26.092.  Mr.    B.    H.    Tawney:    You    spoke   of    the 
salaries  you  paid.     Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what 
sort  of  salaries  they  are  in  figures? — Are  you  speaking 
of  the  higher  grades? 

26.093.  Yes.     You    mentioned    your  two    chief    en- 
gineers?— I  think   our   chief   engineer,    Mr.   Palmer, 
was  getting  £4,000  a  year. 

26.094.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  getting  before? — 
He  was  in  Calcutta;  he  came  from' Calcutta. 

26.095.  Do  you  know  what  the  corresponding  man 
was   getting    before    under   the    Dock    Company? — I 
should  think  at  the  outside  £1,200  or  £1,500  a  year, 
and  then  he  had  very  long  service. 

26.096.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:   There  is  a  question 
I  omitted.     It  is  interesting  to  us  to  know,   in  con- 
sidering this  matter,  what  is  the  proportion  of   the 
wages  paid  to  the  gross  revenue  of  the  undertaking? 
— I  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  but  I  have  not  got 
the   accounts   with  me.* 

26.097.  Chairman :  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  us  that? — Yes;  if  I  had  thought  of  it  I  would 
have  brought  it  along,  but  I  will  send  you  the  last 
annual  accounts. 

26.098.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    It  would  be  rather 
interesting  to  compare  it? — Yes,  you  will  see  it  all 
set  out  there. 

26.099.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  You  said,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  there  were  two  Labour  representatives 
on  your  Board  and  they  were  nominated,  as  I  under- 
stood  it,   by  the  Board  of   Trade? — No,   one  by  the 
Board    of    Trade    and    one    by    the    London  County 
Council. 

26.100.  Are  they  directors?— No,  they  are  members 
of  the  Board. 

26.101.  In  epite  of  that  nomination  you  have  had 
labour  troubles? — Yes. 

26.102.  May  I  ask  your  opinion  on  this  point:    Is 
it  not  probable  that  your  labour  troubles  might  have 
been  less  if  these  two  Labour  men  had  been  nominated 
not  by  the  Government,  but  by  the  trade  unions,  so 
that  the  trade  unions  and  their  members  could  feel 
that  they  had  actually  on  the  Board  of  Management 
men  who  could  represent  their  point  of  view  directly? 
— But  it  so  happens  that  one  of  our  representatives 
is   a  past  President  of   the   Trade   Unions   Congress 
only  as  recently  as  three  years  ago,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  those  three 
great  organisations. 

26.103.  I  am  not  denying  that.     I  am  only  suggest- 
ing that  direct  representation   of  the   unions  might 
give    greater    confidence    to     the    men     than     mere 
nomination    by    Government    Departments,    however 
able  the  persons  may  be.     It  is  a  question  of  repre- 
sentation  and   the  feeling   of   confidence   in  election. 
I  only  suggest  it  to  you? — I  follow  your  point,   and 
I  can  only  say  as  regards  the  Labour  members  that 
wo  have  on   the   Board  and   who  have   been  on   the 
Board — two   of  them  have  died,    and    therefore  thfy 
had  to  be  supplemented   by  two  new  members — they 
undoubtedly  possess  the  full  confidence  of  the  trade 


union  organisations.  If  you  put  it  to  me  whether 
it  would  make  the  slightest  difference  to  us  whether 
those  men  were  nominated  by  the  trade  unions  or 
the  Government  Departments,  I  think  it  would  not 
make  the  slightest  difference;  we  should  not  mind  in' 
the  least. 

26.104.  Do    these    two    nominated    representatives 
take  an  actual  part  in  the  direction  of  the  work  of 
the    whole    Authority?      Are    they    in    a    managing 
capacity? — They  are  members  of  the  Board. 

26.105.  They  are  not  restricted  to  Labour  questions? 
— Oh,  dear,   no;   they  are  on   important  committees, 
and  we  always  take  care  that  they  are  on  the  staff 
committee  when  Labour  questions  are  discussed   and 
decided. 

26.106.  At    any    rate,    you    have   there   established 
the  principle  that  you  have  two  Labour  men  who  are 
directly  associated  with  the  management  of  the  whole 
undertaking  in  the  real  sense?— If  you  ask  me  if  I 
have  established  the  principle— the  Government  has 
established  the  principle. 

26.107.  It  has  established  it  and  it  works? Well 

it  has  to  work. 

26.108.  It  does  work,   and  in  practice  it  is  found 
useful  ? — Yes.     I  think  Labour  representation  has  not 
been  detrimental  to  us.     It  has  its  advantages.     I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  offend  anyone  if  I  say  they 
are    always    looking    out    for    themselves     and     the 
interests  they  represent. 

26.109.  But  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  has  not  been 
detrimental  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  detri- 
mental. 

26.110.  Sir    Adam    Nimmo:     Do    you     take     any 
responsibility  for  the  housing  of  your  men?— We  do, 
indeed.     First  of  all,   we  are  liable  for  the  replace- 
ment of  houses  that  we  pull  down  in  connection  with 
developments.     You  are  familiar  with  that  obligation. 
Apart  from  that,  we  built  a  model  city  that  cost  us, 
I  think,  about  £200,000,  and  we  are  extending  that' 
again  very  largely.     We  have  a  very  large  obligation 
relating  to  housing. 

26.111.  What  proportion  of  your  men  do  you  house? 
I  do  not  think  I  could  quite  say  that.     Indeed,  a 

good  deal  of  the  estate  for  which  we  are  responsible 
is  not  necessarily  tenanted  by  men  in  our  emplov- 
ment. 

26.112.  Would  it  be  a  large  percentage  that  you  do 
assume   responsibility   for   housing,    or   is   it    a   com- 
paratively small  percentage?— Relatively  to  the  total 
employment,  I  should  say  it  was  not  unduly  large. 

26.113.  Mr.  liobert  Smillie  :    Have  you  any  single 
apartment  houses  for  your  workmen?— No,  I  should 
think  not. 

26.114.  Have    you    any    two-apartment     houses     in 
which  a  family  live? — Would  you  explain  to  ine  what 
you  mean  by  a  two-apartment  house? 

26.115.  Sir    L.     Chiozza    Money:     A     two-roomed 
house? — Oh  no,  I  think  not. 

26.116.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie:     You    have    no    such 
thing?— No. 

26.117.  You    would   not   think   it   right   to    put    a 
family  in  a  single  apartment  or  two-apartment  house? 
—No,  we  certainly  should  not,  starting  on  that  baris. 

26.118.  Chairman:  Lord  Devonport,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  evidence.     If  you  will  kindly  send   a 
copy  of  those  accounts,   they  will   be  of  very  great 
assistance. 

Witness:    Yes,  I  will. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.   WALTER  LEAP, 

26.119.  Chairman:    Mr.    Leaf,   I   think   you   are   a 
Doctor  of  Literature   and   Chairman   of   the   London 
County,  Westminster  and  Parr's  Bank?— And  Parr's 
Bank. 

26.120.  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  London  Universitv0 
—Yes. 

26.121.  You  are  one  of  the  founders  and  first  mem- 
bers and  Vice-President  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Jommerce  ?—Yes. 

26.122.  You  were  Deputy  Chairman  in  1885,  Chair- 
man m  1887,  and  since  1917  you  have  been  Deputy 
Chairman   of   the    London    Clearing    Bankers?— Yes 
I  may  say  I  am  now  Chairman. 

26.123.  Certain   questions  were   asked   for  your   in- 


Sworn  and  Examined. 

formation  as  to  the  lines  of  evidence  we  desire.     They 
are:  — 

"  (1)  The  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  nation- 
alisation of  mines  and  minerals  upon 
(a)  the  other   industries  of   the  country 

(including   shipping) ; 
-     (6)  the    coal    export   trade    and    thereby 

upon  international  finance. 
(2)  The  method  of  purchase,  if  nationalisation 
were  decided  upon 

(a)  whether   by  mines   stock    or   general 

stock; 

(b)  what  rate  of  interest;  what  sinking 
fund." 


*  See  Appendix  76. 
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Mr.  Loaf  says:  — 

"  I  can  give  evidence  only  as  nn  individual,  and 
must  es|iressl\  '  myself  fnini  my  position  ut, 

tin'  niMiin'iit.  »-.  Cli.-iinnaii  of  tin'  Cniiiniittoe  of  London 
:n£  Hankoiv..  I  ha\e  li:id  no  opportunity  of  oon- 
sidtini;  tin'  Committee  and  no  mandate  to  speak  in 
their  name;  and  I  tlntiU  it  higlily  probable  that  in 
mam  point*  then-  opinion  would  materially  differ 
from  mine. 

h:>vo  I  any  experience  of  the  mining  and  allied 
Industries.     Until    quite    recently    my    only    banking 
connection  lias  been  with  London  and  the  South 
of  Knghuul. 

I  can  only  answer  question  (1)  (a)  in  the  most 
general  manner. 

The  effect  of  nationalisation  upon  other  industries 
would,  I  suppose,  entirely  depend  ,ipon  the  form  in 
whi"h  it  was  curried  out;  and  I  understand  Wiat 
various  forms  have  been  under  tho  consideration  of 
the  Commission.  To  judge  between  these  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  coal  industry  which  I  do  not  possess. 

If  nationalisation  is  to  bo  carried  out,  tho  two 
ossoiitial  conditions  which  must  bo  fulfilled  if  no 
giave  damage  is  to  be  done  to  industry  in  general 
are,  I  suppose,  (1)  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  it  would  result  at  least  in  not  less  effi- 
cient production  than  at  present,  ensuring  a  cost  to 
other  industries  for  coal  at  least  as  low  as  that  at 
which  it  could  be  produced  under  private  ownership. 
(2)  That  existing  interests  should  be  purchased  by 
the  State  at  a  price  which  will  appear  equitable  in 
tho  view  of  the  average  fair-minded  man.  The  second 
condition  may,  I  hope,  be  taken  as  granted;  any  con- 
fiscation of  the  interests  without  fair  compensation 
would  of  course  be  a  shock  to  public  confidence  which 
would  absolutely  paralyse  all  industrial  enterprise. 

With  regard  to  tho  first  condition  there  is  un- 
doubtedly much  scepticism ;  it  will  largely  depend  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  whether  this  can  be 
overcome. 

In  answer  to  (1)  (a),  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  the  City  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
export  of  coal  should  be  raised  to  the  highest  possible 
level,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  In  order  to 
resume  our  international  trade -it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  exchanges  should  be  put  on  a  proper 
ha-i<.  This  can  only  be  done  by  exporting;  and 
coal  is  at  once  among  the  greatest  of  our  exports, 
and  the  one  which  can  be  at  once  exported,  without 
delays  arising  from  adaptation  of  war  machinery  and 
the  like.  There  is  at  the  moment  an  almost  un- 
limited demand  for  it  abroad.  It  is  therefore  tho 
article  of  commerce  to  which  we  mainly  look  at  the 
moment  to  restore  the  foreign  exchange  to  parity. 
Until  this  is  done,  our  manufacturers  must  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  wherever  they  have  to  import 
their  raw  material. 

The  replies  to  (2)  (a)  and  (b)  can  only  be  of  the 
most  general  nature.  Such  matters  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  would  entirely  depend  on  the  condition 
of  the  money  market  at  the  time  of  issue.  They 
would  be  materially  influenced  by  the  total  nmouno 
of  securities  to  be  issued,  and  by  the  time  over  which 
the  issues  could  be  spread. 

With  regard  to  (1)  (a),  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
we  have  had  various  precedents  in  nationalisation 
already ;  for  instance,  the  Indian  railways,  and  the 
National  Telephone  Company.  The  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase scheme,  though  •  perhaps  not  technically 
nationalisation,  is  analogous  from  the  financial 
aspect. 

The  Indian  railways  were  purchased  by  the  Indian 
Government  under  the  terms  of  their  concession:;. 
Though  the  terms  were  not  identical  in  the  coses 
of  the  different  railways,  the  general  principle? 
followed  was  that  the  existence  of  the  Companies  was 
maintained,  the  lines  being  leased  to  them,  and  tho 
shareholders  being  compensated'  partly  by  the  issue, 
of  terminable  annuities  of  different  classes,  partly 
by  stock  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  and  a  shar<> 
of  profits  after  the  minimum  had  .been  provided 


Tho  National  Tolopbonn  Company  w«i  bougliL  b; 
tho  issue  <>t  KM  h<  <|U4<i  lii.nd,  l..-;mng  8  per  • 
interest.  This  is,  of  course,  u  direct  Gori-rii-m-nt 
semi  ity.  Tho  Irish  land  on  tho  other  hand  WM 
pun  haseil  through  a  special  fund,  which  undertook 
the  direct  liability,  though  any  deficiency  mutt  be 
mailo  good  by  advances  from  the  ( '.mHolidatod  Fund 

There  is  thus  a  considerable  choice  of  precedents 
which  might  bo  followed;  but  none  can  bo  recom- 
mended ti  priori  without  close  knowledge  of  tho  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  of  issue. 

The  choice  between  different  methods  must  bo 
governed  by  the  primary  consideration  that  any 
securities  to  bo  issued  must  not  compete,  for  tho 
present  at  least,  with  general  Government  borrowing. 
Any  issue,  for  instance  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  on  the 
scale  that  would  bo  required  for  the  purchase  of  th" 
coal  companies  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  out  of 
the  question.  When  the  Government  appeals  to  the 
investor,  the  securities  offered  must  be  alluring  In 
the  case  of  securities  given  in  payment  of  oompu'sory 
purchase,  the  amount  given  must  be  just,  but  it  need 
not  be  alluring. 

The  sums  required  for  the  purchase  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  those  which  are  given  in  exchange 
for  capital  values,  such  as  stocks  and  shares  in  conl 
companies ;  and  those  which  are  given  for  income, 
such  as  royalties,  way-leaves,  and  mineral  rents. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  payments  for  all  rights 
of  the  latter  class  might  be  made  in  the  form  of 
terminable  annuities.  Mineral  rights  being  by  their 
nature  of  a  wasting  character,  there  would  be  no 
injustice  in  principle  in  offering  for  them  a  termin- 
able income.  Into  the  principle  on  which  the  valua- 
tion for  this  purpose  should  be  made  it  is  not  for 
men  to  enter;  but  I  imagine  that  the  valuation  of 
such  rights  is  perfectly  well  understood,  and  could 
easily  be  expressed  in  the  form  I  suggest.  By  avoid- 
ing any  capitalisation  all  questions  of  the  incidence 
of  income  tax  would  be  evaded. 

Where  payment  has  to  be  made  for  capital,  the 
terminable  annuity  introduces  difficulties.  The 
principle  has  been  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Indian  railways.  But  is  such  a  case  each  annual  pay- 
ment must  be  regarded  actuarially  as  partly  in  the 
nature  of  interest,  and  partly  of  capital ;  and  it  is 
manifestly  unjust  that  the  portion  which  is  really 
capital  should  be  subject  to  income  tax. 

The  difficulty  has  been  partly  evaded  in  the  case 
of  tho  Indian  railways  by  the  creation  of  a  "  Class 
B  "  of  annuities,  in  which  each  annual  payment  is 
subject  to  a  deduction  for  a  sinking  fund,  handed 
over  to  trustees  who  invest  it  tn  order  to  provide  a 
fund  which  will,  at  a  given  rate  of  interest,  repay 
the  capital  at  the  expiration  of  the  annuity.  The 
same  principle  might  perhaps  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  capital  of  the  coal  companies. 

Terminable  annuities  of  the  first  class  would  not 
in  any  way  compete  with  existing  Government 
securities.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amonut  of 
Government  terminable  annuities  in  existence ;  but 
they  are  not  regarded  as  an  investor's  security,  and 
are,  I  believe,  almost  wholly  held  by  Government 
departments.  They  are  a  form  of  payment  which 
might  be  made  just,  though  they  would  not  be 
alluring.  No  trustee,  for  instance,  could  invest  in 
them. 

If  it  should  be  decided  to  continue  the  existence 
of  the  Companies,  with  any  necessary  modifications, 
to  work  the  mines  under  lease  from  the  Government, 
the  system  of  an  issue  of  stock  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  dividend  of  a  small  amount,  say  three 
per  cent.,  with  a  share  in  the  profits  after  this  had 
been  provided,  to  give  a  further  dividend,  as  in  Ihe 
cose  of  the  Indian  railways,  would  seem  very  suit- 
able." 

26,124.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  You  have  made  a  very- 
interesting  suggestion  with  regard  to  terminable 
annuities  as  a  method  of  compensation  for  royalty 
rents.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  suggestion  car- 
ries the  implication  that  the  annuity  ought  in  he  of 
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the  same  value  as  the  royalty  owner  has  been  receiv- 
ing from  his  rents.  I  mean  the  security  would  be 
very  different? — Yes.  I  have  not  been  able  to  work 
out  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  know,  really,  how  rents 
are  valued  from  my  want  of  knowledge  of  "the  coal 
trade.  I  imagine  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  give 
the  same  amount  per  annum  and  to  adjust  the  value 
by  giving  it  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  One 
owner  who  has  royalties  which  were  beginning  to  see 
their  end  might  be  given  annuities  for  a  period  of 
five  or  ten  years  and  another  thirty  or  forty  years. 
The  valuation  should  be  given  in  the  number  of 
years  rather  than  the  exact  amount. 

26.125.  It  could  be  adjusted  that  way?— Yes. 

26.126.  You   have  pointed   out   with  heavy   income 
tax  there  would  be  a  considerable  drawback? — I  am 
not  resting   it   on  payment  of  capital   value,     when 
you  are  regarding  it  as  payment  on  income  the  ques- 
tion of  income  tax  does  not  come  in.     The  question 
of  income  tax  is  applicable  to  the  whole  income. 

26.127.  As  between  two  royalty  owners  having   in- 
comes of  different  values  you  suggest  that  a  differ- 
ence might  be  made  by  giving  one  an  annuity  of  a 
shorter  term  than  the  other  one? — Yes. 

26.128.  Do  not  you   think  the  heavier  income  tax 
which  would  be  levied  on  an  annuity  of  a  shorter  term 
than   an   annuity  over  a  longer  term   would  make  a 
difference  there? — It  would  be  the  income  tax  for  the 
time    being    which    the    owner    would    have    to  pay 
whether  he  paid  it  on  his  annuity  or  royalties. 

26.129.  On   the  further   point   with  regard   to   the 
security,  you  for  the  moment  can  only  take  into  ac- 
count the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  security  ot 
two  different  royalties.     There  is  a  more  general  ques- 
tion, is  there  not,  that  all  these  royalty  rents  are  not 
regarded  as  quite  such  good  securities  as  a  Govern- 
ment annuity;  they  would  not  find  so  much  money  as 
purchasers  ?— Clearly  not. 

26.130.  Therefore  the  compensation  that  would  bo 
equitably  due  to  those  royalty  owners  on  that  assump- 
tion  would  be   not  the  amount  of   the   income  thev 
are  getting  but  a  smaller  amount  of  income  because 
of  the  improved  security  which  that  smaller  amount 
of  income  would  be  bearing? — You  might  do  it  either 
way,   by  giving  them  a  smaller  income  for  a  longer 
number  of  years  or  giving  them  a  larger  income  and 
shortening  the  number  of  years. 

26.131.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  calculation? — 
That  would  be  a  matter  of  valuation. 

26.132.  You  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  Irish 
Land  Purchase  Fund  as  a  separate  fund.     That,   of 
course,   is  obviously  of  interest,   as  there  might  con- 
ceivably be  a  coal  fund.     I  see  you  inform  us  that 
any  deficiency  in  that  Irish  Land  Fund  must  bo  made 
good  from  the  Consolidated  Fund? — They  must  call 
upon   the   Consolidated   Fund   to   advance   any    defi- 
ciency;   it  remains   a   liability   of   the   Fund   to  the 
Consolidated  Fund. 

26.133.  I  suggest  in  effect  that  is  regarded  by  tl. ) 
financial  community   as  a  good  security,   as  good   a 

isecurity    as    the    British    Exchequer,     is     it     not? 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  not.    The  Irish  2J  Guaranteed 
Land  Stock  stands  at  the  present  moment  at  much 
the  same  price  as  2i  per  cent.  Consols,  which  means 

it   returns   the   investor   nearly  J   per   cent,    more 

about  9s.  more. 

26.134.  From   the   point  of   view   of   the   Treasury 
the    country    is   pay-'ng    ultimately    that    additional 
percentage  because   it  has   chosen 'to  give  the   com- 
pensation in  this  sort  of  complicated  way? Yes. 

26,136.  We  should  have  to  take  that  into  account  if 
there  was  a  proposal  to  take  compensation  out  of  a 
Coal  Fund  primarily?— The  State  would  have  to  pay 

;    would    be    a    question    for    the    Tress, 
whether  they  would  not  prefer  to  pay  a  rather  higher 
rate    of    interest    than    make   an    issue    which   might 
damage  the  price  of  their  principal  securities. 

26,136.  As  between  two  ways  of  issuing  stock  that1 
would  be  a  very  relevant  consideration?— Yes 

11       !37i   A?sum,ing  J011  collld  find   a  way  of  issuing 
the  stock  directly  chargeable  on  the  Exchequer,  con 
fining   ourselves    to   a    purely    financial    point     then, 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  Treasury  in  paying  directly 
from  the  Exchequer ?_There  would  be  a  gain  in  price 
no  doubt. 


26.138.  As   regards  the   necessity  of   avoiding   any 
competition  with  the  Government  issue,  we  notice  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Port  of  London  Stock  the  payment 
was  made  in  stock  and  not  made  in  cash  and  a  loan 
issued.     Supposing  the  payment  was  made  in  stock, 
would   that  seriously  compete   with  the   Government 
issue?     It  would  not  be  on  the  market? — It  would  be 
on  the  market  as  soon  as  issued.     It  might  have  to 
be  a  marketable  stock   which   any  owner   could   put 
upon  the  market. 

26.139.  It  may  be  assumed  it  would  not  be  put  on 
the    market    altogether? — I    suppose    not    the   whole 
:imount,  but  a  very  large  amount  would  be  put  upon 
the  market. 

26.140.  The  owners  who  have  been  content  to  keep 
their  capital  in  collieries  or  in  royalty  rents  you  think 
would  hurry  to  get  out  of  it  if  in  Government  Stock  ? 
— That  would  entirely  depend  upon  what  other  securi- 
ties were  offering  at  the  time.     There  might  be  some 
tempting  offer  which  they  preferred,  and  they  would 
bo  at  liberty  then  to  realise  their  stock. 

26.141.  I  suppose  such  an  issue  of  stock  in  payment 
would   not  compete  with  the   Government  needs   for 
other  purposes  to  the  same'  extent  as  if  they  issued  a 
loan  to  buy  up  the  coal  and  paid  for  the  coal  in  cash? 
— That  would  be  the  worst  possible  form. 

26.142.  That  would  be  the  worst  way  of  all?— Yes. 

26.143.  Rather  than  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay 
with   stock,    and    possibly    you    suggest    in    separate 
stock? — It  should  certainly  be  separate  stock. 

26.144.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantage  that  that  would 
require  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  interest? — I  hope  the 
Commission  will  understand  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  up  my  evidence.     If  I  had  been  able  to  present 
thfe  case  as  I  should  have  liked  I  should  have  gone 
straight  to  Sir  John  Bradbury  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  him.    I  should  like  to  know  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Treasury  on  a  point  like  that  would  be.      I 
think  the  Treasury  would  say  it  was  desirable  to  pay 
a  little  higher  rate  rather  than  to  damage  the  credit 
of  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  investors  by 
knocking  down  the  price  of  the  various  War  Loan 
securities  and  other  different  Government  liabilities. 

26.145.  Those  suggestions  are  very  useful.     You  are 
quite   clear,    I   think,    that   without   further  enquiry 
that  a  payment  in  cash  and  raising  of  a  Government 
Loan   for  the  purpose  would   be  the   most   injurious 
way? — Clearly,  and  quite  unwise,  in  my  opinion. 

26.146.  Sir  Alan  Smith:   You  say  you  would  prefer 
to  consult  with  the  Treasury  on  a  point  of  this  de- 
scription.      Does   that   mean   that   you,    who   are   a 
financial  expert  of  standing,  would  prefer  to  discuss 
with  a  Government  Department  before  you  came  to 
a  conclusion  affecting  your  business? — It  is  really  not 
a  matter  that  affects  my  business.     It  is  a  matter  of 
Government  borrowing,  in  which  I  am  frequently  in 
consultation   with   Sir  John   Bradbury,   and   I   think 
the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  in  a  matter  'of  this  sort 
is  a  dominating  factor. 

26.147.  If  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  opinion 
of    the    Government    Department    we    could    call    a 
witness.     The  difficulty  is  relying  upon  a  Government 
Department    with    regard    to   its   own  business,    and 
therefore  we  have  asked  you  to  assist  us? — I  can  only 
do  the  best  at  very  short  notice.     I  only  received  a 
notice  that  the  Commission  wished  to  see  me  a  week 
ago,  and  I  have  bad  no  opportunity  of  consulting  with 
anybody   else. 

26.148.  What  we  should  like  is  your  own  opinion 
and  not  the  opinion  you  think  would  be  conveyed  by 
the  Treasury.     Do  you  seriously  think  from  your  own 
point   of  view  it   would   be-  better  to   have  a  special 
stock  ?—  Certainly  I  think  it  should  be  a  special  stock. 

26.149.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Irish  2f  Stock?— I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  say  what  I  should  prefer  would 
be  a  system    analogous   to   the   Indian    railways,   the 
terminable    annuities.     In     payment    for    capital     it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a  class  B  annuity,  I 
should    think,    in    which    the    annuitants    contribute 
themselves   to    a    Sinking    Fund    which   is    placed   in 
trustees'  hands  on  their  behalf  at  a  rate  calculated  to 
give  them  back  their  capital  at  the  expiration  of  the 
annuity. 
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26,160.   I  cannot  follow  you  in  (lie  details  of  fin 
I  should   like  to  see  the  idea  in  your  mind  in  Nllggest- 

li.'it.      Do  you   wish   to  give   to   those  who  ni 
•liatt'd   something    (hut,    \\ill,    if    not.   satisfy   them, 
:ii   least    e.irry  conviction    in   the   minds  of  the  general 

fulilic  that  a  fair  deal  has  been  made?-- Of  course, 
wish  to  do  that.  The  Government  would  be  taking 
over  a  revenue-producing  business. 

26,151.  What  is  the  revenue-producing  business? — 
i  assuming  the  coal  industry  is  producing  a 
revenue. 

26,162.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  coal  industry? — 
I  talk  about  the  coal  mines  at  present.  I  adhere  to 
my  suggestion  that  the  royalties  should  be  paid  by 
terminable  annuities,  what  arc  called  class  A,  that  is 
to  say,  without  a  sinking  fund.  I  suggest  for  the  coal 
mines,  that  the  payment  for  the  shares  and  stocks 
might  be  made  in  terminable;  annuities  with  a  deduc- 
tion for  a.  sinking  fund  that  would  not  be  a  direct 
liability  of  the  Government;  the  annuitants  con- 
tribute so  much  out  of  their  annual  payment  to 
trustees  to  accumulate  to  pay  them  off  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  The  general  idea,  of  course,  is  that  in  a 
revenue-producing  business  the  payments  of  the 
annuities  would  come  year  by  year  out  of  the  revenue 
and  would  not  involve  any  direct  cash  advance  from 
the  Treasury. 

26.153.  As  a  financial  expert,  would  you  look  with 
favour  on  the  State  entering  into   industrial   enter- 
prise, or  would  you  prefer  industrial  enterprise  should 
be  carried  on  by  private  initiative? — I  only  wish  to 
see  the  most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  pro- 
duction.    I  am  not  prejudiced  against  nationalisation 
by   any   means,   if   it  can   be  assured   it   will  tend  to 
economy  of  production. 

26.154.  Do    you    think    it    will    be    good    for    the 
country  from  a  financial  point  of  view  that  private 
initiative  should  be  restricted   by  the  State  entirely 
in  that  way? — I  suppose  I  have  a  certain  prejudice 
in  favour  of  private  enterprise.     I  have  been  engaged 
in  it  all  my  life,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  consider 
an  alternative.     As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  worked 
badly  with  the  Indian  Railways,   which  is,   perhaps, 
the  chief  instance  we  have. 

26.155.  Indian  Railways  are  a  different  thing.     The 
coal  industry  is  an  industry  pure  and  simple.     Rail- 
ways one  does  not  look  upon  in  the  same  way  as  one 
looks   upon   business  enterprises.     Do  you  think   the 
analogy  is  complete  between  the  case  of  the  Indian 
State  Railways  and  the  coal  mining  of  this  country? 
— No,  I  do  not  say  it  is  complete.     It  will  be  a  very 
remarkable    experiment    and,    perhaps,    a    dangerous 
experiment  to  nationalise.     I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
it  could  not  be  made  if  it  can  be  shown,  and  I  may 
say  we  are  looking  to  this  Commission  for  light  on 
the  subject 

26.156.  Please  do  not.     You  really  give  it  as  your 
opinion  that  it  would  not  adversely  affect  the  financial 
affairs  if  the  State  were  to  start  an  industry  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  enterprise? — It  entirely  depends 
whether  it  would  show  it  would  tend  to  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  enterprise. 

26.157.  The  damage  is  done  by  that  time? — Yes. 

26.158.  Do  you  think  the  financial  security  of  this 
country  would  be  better  secured   by,  or  better  safe- 
guarded   by,    the   continuation   of    private    initiative 
than   the   State   conducting  the   industry? — We  have 
had    experience    in    the    nationalisation    of   the    tele- 
phones.    I  do   not  know  that  that  has  in   any   way 
damaged  the  credit  of  the  State. 

26.159.  That   is   a   common    service   again.     Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question?     It  is 
merely  your  opinion,    and   we   do   not   ask   for  more 
than  that.     In  your  opinion,  as  a  man  of  experience 
in  financial  affairs,  do  you  think  it  would  conduce  to 
the     financial     stability   of   this  country     if     private 
enterprise  were  eliminated  and  the  State  ran  the  in- 
dustry?— The  Interim  Report  of  this  Commission  has 
somewhat  modified  the  answer  I  should  have  given  to 
that.     I   should   have   answered   your   question   more 
decidedly  two  or  three  months  ago  than   I   am   pre- 
pared to  do  now.          , 

26.160.  Would  you  answer  it  to-day  as  decidedly  as 
you  can? — My  answer  is,  the  Interim  Report  of  this 
Commission  has  produced  an  opinion  in  my  mind  that 
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the  coal  imlimtry,  M  at  present  conduct*],  U  not 
conducted  on  the  moat  efficient  basin.  I  think  you 
have  gone  a  long  way  to  make  me  prepared  to  look 

•Mother    alternative. 

26,101.  Would  you  now  ploMo  answer  my  question? 
Do  you  think  that  the  financial  stability  of  thu 
ion  ni  ry  would  be  increased  or  decreased  if  it  were 
to  be  known  that  the  future  was  to  be  tho  State 
conducting  the  industry  and  not  private  enterprise 
doing  soP— I  do  not  think  tho  financial  stability 
of  the  country  would  be  affected.  I  think  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  country  would  only  be  affected 
by  the  general  efficiency  of  production,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  mere  conduct  of  production  by  the  State 
as  such  would  affect  the  financial  stability  of  the 
country;  it  is  the  economy  of  production. 

26.162.  You   are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, evidently? — I  have  answered  it,  I  think. 

26.163.  What   would    be    the   general  effect  of    the 
knowledge  that  tho  State  was  coming  into  the  indus- 
try   to    the    exclusion    of    private    enterprise.      You 
cannot   say   whether   that   would    adverstely   or    bene- 
ficially  affect  the  financial  position  of  this  country? 
— If  you   ask  me  in  the  abstract  I  do   not  think  it 
is  capable  of   an   answer.     I  do  not  think   it   would 
affect  the   financial   stability  of  the  country. 

26.164.  In  the  last   paragraph   of   your   prtcii  you 
refer  to  a  guaranteed  minimum  rate  of  interest,  say 
3   per   cent.,   with   a   share  in  the   profits   after   this 
has    been    provided.      The    profits    of    what? — I    am 
assuming  that  the  companies  either  in  their  present 
form  or  in  some  modified   form,  with  amalgamation 
or  grouping  in   districts,   are  continued  as  separate 
entities  and  they  are  allowed  to  continue  the  business 
as  such  entities  and  under  such  Government  control 
as   may   be   thought   necessary ;    that   they   would    be 
allowed   to  make   profits   and   those  profits  would   be 
shared  between  the  Government  and  the  companies. 

26.165.  I   do  not  follow  you.     I   thought  you  were 
dealing  with  the  payment  of  the  royalty  owners  in 
the    event    of    the    companies   being    allowed    to    go 
on  and  the  royalties  being  nationalised  or  purchased 
by    the    State? — I    was  referring   to    the    companies 
being  allowed  to  continue  to  carry  on  the  industry. 

26.166.  You   say   this :      "  If  it   should   be   decided 
to  continue  the  existence  of  the  companies,  with  any 
necessary    modifications,    to    work   the   mines    under 
lease   from  the  Government,   the  system   of  an   issue 
of  Stock  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  " — I  understand 
that  is  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  royalty 
owners? — Not   at   all. 

26.167.  What   would   you    issue   stock    for    in    that 
case? — It  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  companies 
the  capital. 

26.168.  They    have    got   the   capital?— The    capital 
would   be   tak'en   and    the   stock   would    be   issued    in 
place   of    it.     They  would    hand    over    the    whole   of 
their  assets  to  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
in  return  would   give   them  either  guaranteed   stock 
or  terminable   annuities. 

26.169.  Is  that  so?     "  If  it  should  be  decided  to 
continue  the  existence  of  the  companies."     Do  you 
mean  if  the  State  bought  up  all  the  companies  and 
carried   on    under   the   separate   companies    notwith- 
standing   the    purchase? — Yes,    that    is   the    Indian 
Railway  system. 

26.170.  The   only   other   point   I    wish    to    raise    is 
with   reference  to  export.     What  is  your  opinion  of 
the   present   International    Money    Exchange?     Is   it 
in  a  good  condition  or  a  bad  one? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say,  because  different  countries  are  so  differently 
situated.       For     instance,     the     exchange,     taking 
neutral  countries,   in   Scandinavia    is   in   our   favour 
at  the  present  moment.     It  is  against  us  in  Spain, 
Switzerland   and   the   United    States. 

26.171.  You     say     Spain,     Switzerland     and     the 
United    States.     Do    we    export    coal   to   the   United 
States? — No.     Spain  and  Switzerland,  I  believe,  are 
very  much  in  want  of  coal. 

26.172.  Do  we  export  coal  to  these  countries? — Yes. 

26.173.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  coal  exported 
to  Spain  and  Switzerland  would  be  sufficient  to  steady 
up  the  exchange  in  our  favour? — I  should  add  South 
America.    whi?h    has   a   very  large   demand   for   coa!. 

26.174.  Has  that  demand  been  continued  or  recently 
fallen  off;  that  is  to  say,  the  demand  for  coal  from 
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those    countries?— I    cannot   tell    you;    I    have    not 
the  figures. 

26.175.  Then    you    give    your    opinion    merely   on 
the  effect  of  the  export  of  coal? — Yes. 

26.176.  Do  you  attach  serious  importance  to  having 
an  increased  export  of  coal? — I  attach  that  import- 
ance to  having  the  exports  altogether  increased,  and 
coal  seems  to  be  the  most  immediately  available  if  it 
can  be  got. 

26.177.  You     mean    the    exports     increased? — Yes; 
that  is  subject  to  the  reserves  for  our  own   internal 
needs. 

26.178.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  export  of  coal 
should  go  on  even  although  we  find  we  are  restricted 
in   the   amount  available   in   this   country? — No,    we 
must  satisfy  our  own  needs  first. 

26.179.  Do  you  consider  that  where  the  State  has 
expropriated  certain  interests  in  the  country  it  would 
b"  wise  to  guarantee  the  capital  of  the  loan  issued?. — 
Are  you  speaking  of  the  coal  industry,  that  the  State 
should  guarantee  it? 

26.180.  If  the  State  decides  to  buy  out  the  royalty 
owners  or  if  the  State  decides  to  take  over  the  mines, 
having  regard  to  the  experience  of  the  stock  issued 
i.i    connection   with    the    land    purchase,    would    you 
agree  the  State  should  take  some  means  of  safeguard 
to   the    coal    owner    or    the    royalty   owner;   that    is, 
capital   value  would   not  be   depressed   if  that   stock 
was   depressed? — I  have  tried   to  put   the   two,   the 
royalty   owner  and  the   mine  owner,   on    a   different 
basis. 

26.181.  I  am  not  on  that  point? — The  suggestion  is 
the  royalty  owner  has  not  capital  value. 

26.182.  You  advocate  a  special  stock  instead  of  a 
general    stock     in     payment? — I    advocate    for    the 
royalties  a  system  of  terminable  annuities,  not  a  stock 
at  all. 

26.183.  With    regard    to   the    issue    of    stock,    you 
recommend  a  special  stock? — Yes. 

26.184.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  special  stocks  have 
depreciated    to    a    greater    extent    than    the   general 
stocks? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.     Take  the  Irish  Land 
Stock. 

26.185.  Is  that  an  extraordinary  case? — No;  Irish 
Land  Stock  has  always  been  comparatively  lower  in 
price  than  Consols,  which  is  the  most  comparable. 

26.186.  What    other    stocks    have    been    issued  ?-- 
There  are  Municipal  Stocks. 

26.187.  I  mean  the  Government  Stocks?— I  do  not 
remember  any  but  the  Indian  Railways. 

26.188.  Mr.   Sidney  Webb :    Egyptian   and   Turkish 
Guaranteed? — I  was  thinking  of  industrial  purposes. 

26.189.  Sir  Allan  Smith :    You  say  the  Irish  Land 
Stock  is  the  only  special  stock  that  has  been  issued, 
as  far  as  you  remember? — I  do  not  at  the  moment 
remember  any  other. 

26.190.  The  Irish  Land  Stock  is  the  stock  that  has 
depreciated  below  the  general  stock? — It  always  has 
been.      It     has     not     depreciated     more.      It     has 
depreciated   pari  passu  with  Consols. 

26.191.  Is  it  reasonable  that  the  coal  owners  should 
be   given    a   stock    that   would    depreciate  below    the 
general  stock? — If  it  was  a  Government  Guaranteed 
Stock  I   do  not   see  how   it  could.     All   Government 
Stocks  must  depreciate  or  appreciate  pari  passu. 

26.192.  You    perfectly  understand    this  stock    must 
come  on  the  market.     Death  Duties  demand  that  tho 
stocks  shall  come  on  the  market,  whether  the  owners 
like  it  or  not.     Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  any 
suggestion,  if  the  coal  owners  are  paid  out  bv  genera'l 
stock,  that  the  capital  of  that  stock  should  be  specially 
safeguarded? — I  think  it  is  impossible  to  safeguard  it. 

26.193.  You   would   not  make   it  repayable   in   full 
on    demand?— That    is    impossible.      That  would    be 
equivalent  to  a  cash  payment. 

26.194.  You   say  you    are   against  any   question   of 
payment  out  by  cash? — Certainly. 

26.195.  Why   should    the    Government   be    ablo    to 
expropriate    individual     private    enterprise     to     the 
detriment  of   the  private    individual   simply    because 
they  are  coming  into  it?     If  the  Government  wishes 
to  buy  this  industry,  why  should  they  not  pay  for  it 
in  the  same  way  that  the  ordinary  individual  does?— 
I  say  the  basis  of  everything  is  that  the  individual 


must  be  paid  a  just  price.  That  is  what  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  average  fair-minded  man,  and  that 
is  the  standard  we  have  to  look  to  as  being  a  fair  and 
just  price. 

26.196.  At  the  same  time,  you  say  you  would  not  be 
a  party  to  that  fair  and  just  price  being  paid  in  cash, 
if  desired? — I  think  it  would  be  very  undesirable. 

26.197.  From     your     point    of    view? — From     the 
nation's  point  of  view. 

26.198.  If  the  nation  is  going  to  be  fair  and  just, 
surely  the  point  of  view  of  the  seller,  who  is  tho  person 

expropriated,  has  some    say   in   the  matter? If   the 

Government  will  give  you  a  stock  which  has  a   cash 
price  that  cash  price  must  be  fair. 

26.199.  You  would    not   object  to    the  Government 
giving  a  stock  with  a  cash  price? — No. 

26.200.  Mr.    Eobert    Smillie :     In  the  event  of  the 
Government   taking  over   the  minerals  and   agreeing 
to  ask  the  present  holders  to  compensate  the  nation 
for  the  coal  already  taken  out,  have  you  thought  out 
any  simple   method    of   payment  back    to   the    State 

without  being  too  harsh  on  the  present  owners? Xo. 

That   is   a  new   point  to  me.     I  have   never  thought 
of  that. 

26.201.  You   have  never   thought  out  the   question 
whether   you    have   any   method   of    protecting   them 
against   harsh   payment   in  the   event   of  the  nation 
asking   for  compensation  for  royalties   taken  by   the 
shareholders? — I   have   no  opinion  upon   that    point; 
it  is  new  to  me. 

26.202.  Mr.   I!.  W.   Cooper:    In  answer  to  Sir  Alnn 
Smith.     I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  regard 
the  mineral  royalties  as  having  a  capital  value? — Of 
course,  any  income  can  be  translated  into  a  present 
capital  value. 

26.203.  Are  you   aware  that   for  Death    Duty   pur- 
poses   the    capital    value   is    constantly   being'  ascer- 
tained  at   Somerset  House? — Yes,  and  I    suppose  in 
every  sale  of  land. 

26.204.  Like  land?— The  right  is  with  the  land,  and 
it  is  sold  separately  or  attached. 

26.205.  The  Estate  Duty  is  levied   upon  that  foot- 
ing?— Certainly. 

26.206.  With  regard  -to  your   suggestion  about  ter- 
minable annuities,  how  would  that  work  in  the  rase 
of   a   settled   estate?     You  know   what    I    mean  by  a 
settled  estate? — Yes.     I    am   afraid  I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  answer  that  question.     Land  settlement  is 
the  last  thing  I  should  like  to  have  an  opinion  about. 

26.207.  You  have  an  area  of  coal,  of  which  A.  is  the 
owner   for   life  with  remainder   to    B.,    who,   on    the 
death    of    A.   will   become   entitled  to   the    corpus    of 
the    property.     How  will   your  scheme  of  terminable 

annuities  fit  in  with  that  state  of  affairs? I  do  not 

know  what  would  be  the  case  if  royalties  came  to  an 
end  during  his  life,  or  the  seam  was  exhausted  and 
he  got  no  more  royalties. 

26.208.  Do   you    not   think   a   simpler   plan   is  the 
ordinary    business   plan    of    ascertaining    the   capital 
value  of  the  property  and  paying  for  it,  and  substitut- 
ing, we  will  say,  Government  Stock  for  the  property, 
and  then   letting  the  owners  hold  the   stock    on   the 

same  conditions  as  they  held  the  property? Perhaps 

it    is  the  simplest;    it    is  the   most    familiar,    at    all 
events. 

26.209.  The  same  difficulty  would  arise,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  case  of  mortgaged  estates?-  - 
Yes. 

26.210.  Would    it  not   again   be  the   simplest  plan 
to  ascertain  the  capital  value  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  valuation? — Yes. 

26.211.  Paying  for  it  in  stock  and  the  stock  taking 
the  position  of  the  property ?— There  is  no  difficulty 
in   ascertaining    the    capital    value   of    a    terminable 
annuity.    That  is  done  by  the  simplest  of  calculations. 

26.212.  In   the   case    I    put,    if   you    ascertain    the 
capital  value  you  need  not  trouble  about  the  termin- 
able annuity? — I  am  thinking  of  the  interests  of  the 
nation.     I  think  of   the  Government  ns  a  borrower. 
and  I  suggest  if  you  pay  in  the  form  of  terminable 
annuities  that  can  be  transferred  into  capital  value 
for  the  sake  of  a  business  or  probate. 

26.213.  That  is  all  right  with  the  person  getting  it 
who  is  the  absolute  owner.     I  am  taking  tho  case  of 
trustees  or  what  is  tantamount  to  trustees?    It  is  a 
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question  that  is  arising  in  every  cose  of  terminable, 
annuitiee,  for  instance,  such  as  tho  Indian  Hailuavs. 
Them  arc  terminable  annuities  there.  Tru-t.  >  s  \\ill 
not  invi-Kt  in  Class  A  where  there  is  no  sinking  fund, 
and  Class  1$  has  been  created  to  moot  them  with  n 
•.inking  fund. 

26.214.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  think  you  know  that 
•i-day  we  had  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  coal 

output? — I  saw  them  hastily  in  tho  "  Times  "  tins 
morning. 

26.215.  In  1913  wo  exported  77,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
and'  according   to   the   estimate,    if   we   consume    tho 
same  amount  of  coal  in   1919-20  as  in  1913,   tin 
only    4,000,000    tons    left    to    export    instead    of    tho 
77.0:10,000  tons  in  1913.     What  is  your  opinion  about 
that? — I   thought  the  figures   were  most    alarming — 
calamitous. 

26.216.  Chairman :     I     should     hesitate     to     cross- 
Bxamine  you,  but  I  wnnt  to  see  that  I  have  rend  aright 
one  or  two  of  your  suggestions.  With  regard  to  mineral 
rights  you  suggest  terminable  annuities.     Those  are 
what  you  call  Class  A  without  a  sinking  fund? — Yes. 

26.217.  Will  you  toll  mo  whether  you   would  be   in 
favour  of  fixing  some  maximum  limit  on  tho  annuity. 
I  cannot  follow  your  point  when  you  say  tho  annuity 
in  tho  case  of  a  seam  whch  is  soon  to  be  exhausted 
might  be  only  for  a  few  years.    Is  it  possible,  in  your 
view,  with  fairness  to  fix  an  annuity  for  a  maximum 


for,  say,  30  or  33  ye«rtP  I  «m  putting  hy|->thntir»l 
figures.  1  \\ould  rather  put  X  ••  It  «onld,  I  ihmi. 
tu inly  be  advisable.  I  have  not  boon  able  to  think 
out  what  that  maximum  would  bo.  I  imi>po«»  it 
might  be  30,  40,  or  60  years  or  something  like  that, 
but  hardly  more,  I  think. 

20.218.  The   next   quotation    is   with    regard    to   the 
mines.      I   think  .you  suggested  this   annuity  without 
a   sinking   fund,    and    with    a   fixed   rate   of    intercut, 
wo  will  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  at  3  per  cent., 
plus  a  share  of  the  profits,  if  any  P— That  would  be 
11  guaranteed  stock  with  a  guarantor'!  ml     ol  |M 

Tho  rate  of  interest  in  the  Indian  Railways  runs  in 
some  cases  to  3,  some  4.  That  is  a  matter  for  nego- 
tiation in  the  future. 

26.219.  la  there  any  particular  name  for  that  stock 
so   that    it   can   be    identified? — I    suppose    it   would 
be    called   a    guaranteed   stock.     That   is   what   they 
call  it  with  regard  to  the  Indian  railways. 

26.220.  Mr.  Hodges  wants  me  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Take  the  case,  for  tho  sake  of  argument,  of  property 
in  minerals  which  is   not  likely  to  be  worked  for  the 
next  20  years,  and  will  only  come  into  working  opera- 
tion  in   the   21st  year.     Could   terminable   annuities 
fit  in  with  a  property  like  that? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
conversant    with    the  value   of  coal  land.     I  do  not 
know  how  that  would  bo  valued  at  all. 


(The  Witnfts  mthdrew.) 


Sir  HUOH  BELL,  Bart.,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


26.221.  Chairman:    Sir   Hugh  Bell   is  a   gentleman 
who  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers,  and    he   is    also  Chairman     of     the     Horden 
Collieries.     He  says :  — 

"  I  am  Managing  Director  of  Bell  Brothers, 
Limited,  a  Director  of  Dorman,  Long  and  Company 
Limited,  and  the  North-Eastern  Steel  Company,  as  to 
which  concerns  I  shall  say  more  later;  I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Horden  Collieries,  Limited,  and  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  and  other  Companies. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  since  1862,  when  on  my  return  from  three  years 
in  France  and  Germany  I  entered  the  employment 
of  Bell  Brothers. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers  to  give  evidence  on 
the  question  of  the  suggested  nationalisation  of  coal 
mines  generally,  and  also  particularly  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  nationalisation  upon  tho 
iron  and  steel  industry." 

(To  the  Witness.)  You  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
read  the  evidence  yourself.  Would  you  kindly  do 
so? — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  permitting  me  to 
put  my  precis  before  you  in  my  own  way.  I  think  I 
can  shorten  the  labours  of  the  Commission  by  'Joins 
so. 

20.222.  Please   take  your  time.     Your  evidence   is 
important,    and  you   represent  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant industry? — I  will  summarise  what  I  have  to 
say,  reading  those  parts  of  my  precis  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  necessary  to  support  the  arguments  which 
I  am  attempting  to  lay  before  the  Commission.     You 
have     mentioned     that     I     represent     tho     National 
Federation  of  Iron   and   Steel  Manufacturers.     I    do 
not   know  whether   you    would  care   to   have   on   tho 
notes  some  statement  what  that  consists  of. 

26.223.  Chairman :   Will  you  read  it  out  so  that  it 
may  go  on  the   notes? — The    number  of   members   :s 
252.     The  approximate   wnges   bill  subject  to  levy   is 
£21,000,000.       The    estimated     nominal     capital    of 
members   of   the  Federation     is    £110,000,000.        The 
total   steel    production  of   Great   Britain    is  9,530  000 
tons,     of     which    8,857,000    tons     are    produced    by 
members  of  the  Federation.     The  products  which  are 
dealt  with  by  the    Federation     are    pig     iron,    steel, 
billets,  blooms,  sections,  plates,  sheets,  tinplates,  bars, 
nnd  rods.     My  evidence  is  divided,  as  you  see,   int> 
four   heads.     The   first  head   is   a    General   Considera- 
tions  on   the   Nationalisation  of  Coal    Mines,   and   is 
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dealt  with  in  the  first  paragraph  of  my  pricis  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  nor 
for  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  precis  will 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  through  it  all. 

26.224.  You    said   you    wanted    to    read    the  pricit 
yourself? — Yes.     I  am  going  merely  to  draw  attention 
to  the  heads  and   reads  those  portions  which  appear 
to   me   to  be   essential     to     the     foundation     of     my 
argument. 

26.225.  What  you  read  will  go  on  the  notes;  what 
you  do  not  read  will  not? — That  being  so,  if  the  Com- 
mision  will  be  patient  with  me,  I  will  read  it. 

26.226.  I   think  the  shortest  way  is  to  read  it  and 
make  such  comments  as  you  desire  as  you  go  along. 
Anything    you    say  will    be   on  the  notes ;  what  you 
do  not  say  will  not  be  on  the  notes. 

"  I  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  taken  a  deep 
interest  not  only  in  the  business  of  my  firm,  but  even 
more  in  the  various  difficult  problems  of  an  economic 
and  social  character  which  that  business  brought 
under  my  notice." 

"  I  look  back  over  that  half  century  and  see  what 
a  great  improvement  there  has  been  in  the  conditions 
of  labour  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in 
my  own  industry." 

"  I  view  with  grave  apprehension  the  growing  tent!- 
ency  to  replace  the  action  of  economic  law  by  Govern- 
mental interference.  I  find  that  this  interference, 
however  well  meaning,  is  frequently  ill-informed  as 
to  the  most  important  matters  bearing  on  the  subjects 
with  which  it  attempts  to  deal." 

"  I  submit  the  question  of  whether  any  particular 
industry  should  or  should  not  be  nationalised  must 
be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  case,  the 
presumption  not  being  in  favour  but  against  change; 
and  I  put  in  a  quotation  from  the  '  Economist,' 
which  I  will  read:  " 

Government  service  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
introduce  routine  methods.  The  Civil  Servant  deals 
with  enormous  sums  of  money  and  formulates  broad 
lines  of  policy,  not  on  l>ehalf  of  a  private  concern 
in  which  his  interests  are  involved,  but  on  behalf  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  any  decision  taken  com- 
mits his  Minister  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
order  to  avoid  placing  their  chief  in  a  false  position, 
the  Civil  Servants  ("and  in  this  respect  the  business 
men  became  typical  Civil  Servants  in  a  very  short 
time),  who  obviously  cannot  refer  evory  case  to 
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their  Minister  without  making  the  machine  unduly 
cumbersome,  inevitably  develop  for  their  own  pro- 
tection a  set  of  rules,  and  their  conduct  becomes 
governed  by  precedent.  The  head  of  a  business  firm 
is  a  free  agent  in  deciding  matters  of  policy  as  they 
arise.  The  same  man  in  a  Government  Department 
has  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  the  Department 
When  the  Department  has  been  in  existence  lom>: 
enough,  and  rules  have  been  established  to  meet  all 
cases,  initiative  dies. 

"  In  the  special  case  of  the  coal  mines,  there  are 
many  weighty  reasons  why  the  suggested  national- 
isation would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  country,  and  would  there- 
fore materially  retard  the  further  improvements  in 
the  general  conditions  of  the  workers  which  I 
sincerely  desire  should  take  place." 

"  The  coal  pits  vary  very  greatly,  and  it  requires 
special  initiative  of  every  kind  to  see  that  the  pits 
are  developed  in  their  best  way.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  oould  be  got  from  central  government  as 
well  as  by  private  industry." 

"  Again  coal  mining  calls  for  constant  speculation 
in  the  sinking  of  new  shafts,  whereas  a  highly 
centralised  Government  service  does  not  lend  itself 
to  risk-taking." 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  colliery  industry  and  its 
vital  importance  makes  it  an  unsuitable  field  for 
such  an  experiment  as  is  suggested.  The  coal  mining 
industry  gave  employment  before  the  war  to  over 
1,100,000  men,  and  roughly  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
population  directly  depend  upon  it  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Nearly  the  whole  population  indirectly  depends 
upon  it.  There  oould  be  no  graver  decision  in  the 
whole  realm  of  economic  policy  than  the  application 
of  new  and  untried  methods  of  organisation  to  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  this 
country." 

"  The  nationalisation  of  this  industry  would  make 
about  one-tenth  of  the  male  working  population  of 
Great  Britain  into  direct  State  employees.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  the  mere  fact  of  national- 
isation will  make  the  coal  miners  of  Great  Britain  into 
a  contented  body  of  men,  completely  satisfied  with  the 
distribution  of  the  product  of  their  industry." 

"I  am  gravely  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of 
nationalisation  on  the  export  trade  on  which  the 
economic  welfare  of  this  country  is  peculiarly  de- 
pendent. I  desire  specially  to  emphasise  this  point, 
as,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  not  received  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves." 

And  I  deal  with  that  in  a  paragraph  of  some  im- 
portance which  I  do  not  propose  to  read. 

26,227.  Chairman:  If  it  is  of  importance  I  will 
read  it  myself.  What  is  the  paragraph? 

"  A  large  export  trade  (which  must,  of  course,  be 
at  competitive  prices)  is  the  chief  means  by  which  we 
obtain  our  imports  of  food  and  raw  material,  and  coal 
plays  a  peculiarity  important  part  in  this  exchange. 
Our  essential  imports  (particularly  wheat,  meat, 
sugar,  iron  ore,  hides,  oil,  oil  seeds,  timber,  cotton 
and  wool)  are  enormously  greater  in  both  weight 
and  volume  than  our  exports.  The  only  export  at 
all  comparable  in  weight  is  coal,  which  before  the 
war  constituted  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
our  total  exports.  If  coal  exports  are  stopped  our 
ships  must  go  out  in  ballast  and  charge  imports  with 
the  value  of  the  round  voyage  which  will  mean  that 
they  are  imported  at  a  higher  price.  (Even  liners 
bunkering  for  a  round  voyage  may  be  regarded  as 
exporting  coal  against  an  import  of  goods  )  The 
necessity  for  maintaining  exports  is,  moreover 
enormously  stronger  since  the  war  owing  to  the  fact 
that  instead  of  getting  a  large  tribute  of  imports 

TJ  T'gn,  countries   in  exchange   for   capital   in- 

>sted  abroad  we  have  now  not  only  sold  our  foreign 
investments  but  have  become  a  debtor  to  many 
foreign  countries,  and  must,  therefore,  find  new  ways 
ot  paying  for  our  imports." 

'  In  order  to  maintain  our  export  trade  in  coal  it 

^a k    f*   Wf  Sh°"^   *CUre   the   best   PO^We 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  which  is  consistent 


with  the  payment  of  adequate  and  liberal  wages  to  th« 
workers,  and  also  that  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  and  all  possible  ingenuity  and  skill  applied  in 
securing  the  greatest  possible  demand  for  our  pro- 
ducts in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

I  now  proceed  to  considerations  affecting  the  iron 
and  steel  trade : 

"  It  is  probably  unnecessary  that  I  shoiild 
elaborate  in  any  detail  the  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry and  the  engineering  and  allied  trades 
dependent  upon  it,  as  these  facts  are  obvious  and 
well  known.  It  has  already  been  given  in  evidence 
before  the  Commission  that  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry consumes  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  total 
amount  of  coal  raised  in  this  country,  and  that 
approximately  four  tons  of  coal  are  used  to  produce  ' 
one  ton  of  finished  steel  and  a  larger  quantity  per 
ton  of  wrought  iron.  The  development  of  the  steel 
works  during  the  war;  which  when  completed  will 
give  us  an  annual  capacity  of  12  million  tons  of  steel 
compared  with  an  output  of  7^  million  tons  before 
the  war,  means  that  the  trade  will  make  a  much 
greater  call  on  our  coal  resources  than  in  the  pa,st. ' 
The  iron  and  steel  trade  has  therefore  a  direct 
interest  in  the  production  of' a  larger  supply  of  coal 
for  home  consumption." 

"  Again,  the  iron  ore  mines  abroad,  which  pro- 
vide the  material  for  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  our 
production,  have  been  seriously  affected  in  raising 
and  transporting  minerals  by  the  shortage  and  high 
price  of  British  coal.  Unless  we,  can  secure  imports 
of  iron  ore  in  quantities  exceeding  pre-war  deliveries 
there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  our  being  able 
to  produce  sufficient  pig  iron  to  supply  the  full 
capacity  of  our  greatly  enlarged  steel  plants. 
Practically  the  whole  of  these  imports  of  iron  ore 
are  at  present  obtained  from  Spain,  Algeria,  Tunis 
and  Scandinavia,  and  the  conditions  as  regards  the 
return  cargoes  are  the  same  in  all  four  cases,  namely, 
that  the  ships  which  import  iron  ore  usually  return 
with  coal  cargoes  either  direct  to  the  exporting  ore 
country  or  to  adjoining  countries  from  which  a  short 
voyage  in  ballast  is  easy.  In  1913,  British  fuel 
exports  to  Spain  alone  amounted  to  2,823,961  tons. 
Unless  this  export  is  maintained,  Spanish  ore  will 
only  be  imported  at  greatly  enhanced  prices  and 
freight  rates.  The  early  revival  of  the  export  of 
coal  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  to  the  iron  and 
steel  trade." 

"  As  regards  the  export  of  its  own  products, 
the  situation  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures:  The  American  pre-war  production  of  steel 
was  about  31,000,000  tons  a  year,  whereas  her  present 
capacity  for  production  is  about  48,000,000  tons. 
Previous  to  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  exported 
about  5,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  ste«l  and  the  United 
States  only  about  2,700,000  tons.  America's  increased 
output  will  give  her  an  enormous  exportable  surplus 
whenever  the  home  demand  falls  off.  She  also  has 
the  advantage  in  cost.  At  present  the  price 
of  blast  furnace  coke  in  England  at  ovens  is  upwards 
of  42s.  per  ton,  whereas  the  price  of  coke  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  half  that  sum.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  from  25  to  35  cwt.  of  coke  is 
needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  the  importance 
of  this  advantage  in  cost  in  its  effect  on  America's 
power  to  compete  is  obvious." 

'  According  to  the  Census  of  Production  of  1907 
the  total  gross  value  of  the  output  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time  amounted 
to  about  £250  millions  and  its  export  in  the  same 
year  to  £97|  millions.  The  imports  at  the  same 
date  amounted  to  £27|  millions.  There  was,  there- 
fore, at  that  time  a  clear  surplus  of  exports  of  £70 
millions.  In  1913  the  corresponding  figures  were 
for  exports  £118  millions  and  for  imports  £41  mil- 
lions; an  excess  of  £7t)i  millions.  This  excess 
served  to  pay  for  the  various  imports  required  in  this 
country.  I  ask  the  Commission  to  consider  what 
the  effect  would  be  if  as  a  result  of  this  enquiry  the 
cost  of  fuel  were  materially  increased.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  value  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore  is 
required  to  make  a  ton  of  steel,  and  in  the  past, 
again  speaking  in -round  figures,  about  one-third  of 
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the   <'<>st  of   pig   iron   WUH   in.  mini    in   providing   the 
niel.       It  in,  1  think,  evident  tlmt  any  serious   rein 
live    iniTCHHi'    IM    tlu>    i.i.st    uf    fuel    Himld    put    thin 
uniiit.iv  in  a  vei)   awkward  position   m  tli. 

Hnrlil.  and  unices  our  export  trudocun  bo  niain- 
I,   there  is  absolute  eei taiuty  uf  a  largo  amount 
•  lo\  menl    111   tlir   iiuii   .-mil  steel   trmle.  ' 

138.   Het'oro  you   pass   from   that,    we  have  th« 

figures,  but  I  have  forgotten  them.     How  many  wage 

iro  employed  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  f— 

i    a  in   sorry   I   navo   not   provided   myself   with    that 

i, -in.-,  iuit  I  could  easily  get  it  and  put  it  in. 

-9.  I  should  like  to  compare  it  with  the  number 
eiigngeil   111  tho  mining  industry  :-      I    rather  think   tin 
ligures  are  given  in.  the  census  of  production. 
•Jii.-'.'W.  I  think  they  are,  but  I  have  forgotten  tl'emp 
As  you  know,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  in  any 
exact*  way,    except  from   that   rather   obsolete    docu- 
ment, in  l'J07,  but  I  will  get  the  figures  for  you. 

'26,231.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  It  is  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  same  as  the  miners'  P — I  do  not  like  to  com- 
mit myself  to  a  figure,  but  I  think  Mr.  Balfour  :s 
right.  At  the  same  time  you  must  define  tho  iron 
trade  in  its  broadest  sense. 

26.232.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :    Are  you  including 
tho  engineers ?     There  are  not  a-  million  engaged  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

Mr.  11.  H.  Tawney:   Are  you  including  engineers? 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :   No. 

I' In:  Witnett:  I  do  not  think  you  can  exclude  from 
the  consideration  that  I  am  now  laying  before  the 
Commission  the  commodities  which  are  in  the  main 
iron ;  for  example,  a  ship  is  certainly  an  iron  export, 
and  I  so  regard  it. 

26.233.  .Sir   L.    (Jhiozza   Money:    In   that   sense    it 
would  bo  true,  but  not  in  the  other  sense.     There  are 
not  one  million  men  engaged  in  the   iron  and  steel 
trade? — I  have  no  doubt  you  are  quite  right. 

"  The  iron  and  steel  trade  has  another  special 
interest  in  the  question  of  nationalisation  arising 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  iron  and  steel 
works  have  acquired  collieries  for  the  special  purpose 
of  their  business.  The  grounds  on  which  this  policy 
is  based  will  appear  when  I  show  its  practical  effect 
on  the  industry  as  exemplifies  in  the  case  of  my  own 
works." 

26.234.  Chairman:    Now  you  come  to  the  case  ot 
composite    firms    illustrated    by    your    own    business. 
Will  you  read  that?— Yes,  I  hoped  you  would  allow 
me  to  state  it. 

26.235.  If  you  like,   I  will  read  it.     I  think  it  is 
better  to  read  it  all. 

"  Allowing  for  varying  conditions,  the  features 
of  my  own  business  are  generally  typical  of  the  results 
of  private  enterprise  and  management  in  the  larg-i 
iron  and  steel  businesses  of  the  country,  and  I  have 
selected  my  own  experience,  because  the  facts  are 
within  my  knowledge,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  or  give  any  explanations  which  may  be 
desired." 

"  The  firm  of  Bell  Brothers  was  founded  in  1844 
by  my  father  and  his  two  brothers.  In  1854  they 
began  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  at  Clarence  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  having  acquired  lease- 
hold ironstone  royalties  in  Cleveland.  In  subsequent 
years  they  acquired  further  ironstone  royalties  at 
Skelton  and  elsewhere  in  that  district.  In  1864  they 
acquired  coal  royalties  in  the  County  of  Durham. 
They  also  became  possessed  of  limestone  quarries  in 
Weardale.  In  1887  a  series  of  experiments  to  manu- 
facture steel  from  Cleveland  iron  was  begun  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  open  hearth  furnace.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons  these  were  suspended  for  a  period,  but 
were  finally  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
About  1895  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long  &  Company  had 
simultaneously  conducted  a  similar  series  of  expert 
miMits,  and  in  1899  a  fusion  of  interests  took  place, 
and  Bell  Brothers,  which  had  been  previously  a 
purely  family  concern,  was  floated  as  a  public  limited 
company,  Dorman,  Long  <&  Company  and  the  family 
of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  my  father,  agreeing  to  take  all 
the.  ordinary  shares  of  tho  new  company  and  to  erect 
steel  works'  at  a  cost,  not  less  than  £300.000  for  th<> 
manufacture  of  steel  from  the  Cleveland  iron  made 
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at  Clarence.     In  1903  tho  whole  of  the  »har<w  of  the 

North   K.i.si.  m  Steel  Company,  with  tho  ex-  «-|,ti.,n  .,; 

trilling  amount,   woru  uci|iiin-d.      In    1017  the 

<>l    Sir    It.  riiai.l   SamuoUon   A  Company   war* 

111411111-11.      Uegariling    tho   wbolo   enterprino   M  one, 

i  ho    li.lliming    figures    ihow    tho    annual    productive 

ity  : 
I  '  oust,,,,,  ...     I,o44,000  tout. 


Limestone        ...  1)00,000    , 

I'ig  Inn,  ...  ...     1,026,000 

Steel  Ingot*    ...  ...       811,000    „ 

This  will  be  greatly  increased  in  tho  imme<l> 
future  by  largo  steel  works  at  Hedcar  now  in  procow 
of  erection  and  only  partially  at  work,  and  probably 
.still  further  by  a  reconstruction  of  tho  works  ot  I  h» 
North  Kastern  Steel  Company  which  is  now  in  con- 
templation." 

"  Extensive  alterations  and  improvements  are  alio 
in  progress  at  Clarence,  with  a  view  to  iiK-n-a.sing 
and  cheapening  production.  The  Britannia  Works 
of  Dorman,  I/ong  &  Co.  are  also  being  greatly 
improved.  I  desire  to  point  out  to  the  Commission 
that  those  responsible  for  the  various  parts  of  what 
I  am  now  treating  as  a  whole  have  pursued  a  con- 
sistent policy  throughout,  endeavouring  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  secure  for  themselves  'supplies  of 
their  own  raw  materials,  and  I  wish  to  emphasise 
the  point  that  it  would  be  impossible  under  Govern- 
ment management  to  build  up  and  develop  a  business 
of  this  kind  or  to  undertake  the  further  development 
to  which  I  desire  to  refer.  As  I  have  stated,  Hell 
Brothers,  already  possessing  their  own  ironstone 
mines,  became  colliery  owners  ten  years  later.  They 
have  again  and  again  increased  their  holding  in  coal, 
and  have  at  present  a  large  undeveloped  royalty 
(Hutton  Henry)  in  the  County  of  Durham,  which  it 
was,  prior  to  the  present  enquiry,  their  intention  to 
develop  in  order  to  maintain,  and  I  may  say  increase, 
their  supplies  of  fuel.  The  acquisition  of  the  works 
of  Sir  Bernard  Samuelson  formed  part  of  the  same 
policy,  this  company  possessing  both  ironstone  mines 
and  coal  mines.  The  Britannia  Works  of  Dorman, 
Long  &  Company  had  been  dependent  for  their  sup- 
plies of  pig  iron  and  fuel  on  outside  sources,  and 
found  this  extremely  inconvenient.  When  the  various 
developments  had  been  completed  the  concern  would 
be  self-sufficing  for  fuel,  flux  and  ironstone,  subject 
to  the  reservation  that  the  supplies  of  pure  oxide  of 
iron  needed  for  the  steel  furnaces  would  have  to  bo 
drawn  from  overseas." 

"  The  event  has  amply  justified  the  foresight  of 
my  father  and  his  brothers.  The  tendency  observable 
for  at  least  the  last  half-century  towards  what  is 
called  "  concentration  "  has  been  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  the  iron  trade.  Units  of  ever- 
increasing  size  have  been  formed.  To-day  the  view 
commonly  held  by  those  best  able  to  judge  is  that 
the  composite  works  will  command  the  market.  It 
is  essential  that  the  process  should  be  uninterrupted 
from  the  ore  to  the  finished  bar." 

"  But  in  my  opinion  we  may  go  even  further  and 
say  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
quality  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  blast  furnace  should 
be  constant.  I  would  prefer  a  somewhat  less  excellent 
coke  of  absolutely  uniform  composition  and  physical 
condition  to  a  fuel  of  better  average  quality  which 
varied  within  somewhat  wide  limits.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  view,  among  others,  that  when  the 
question  of  erecting  by-product  ovens  came  up  for 
discussion  we  determined  to  put  the  ovens  at  the  iron 
works  rather  than  at  the  collieries." 

"  A  further  reason  for  pursuing  this  course  is  the 
fact  that  among  the  by-products  of  the  production 
of  coke  is  combustible  gas.  This  can  be  utilised  in 
various  \\avs.  At  the  steel  nork-  I  think  it  wo'tld 
be  safe  to  say  that  no  other  fuel  is  required  for  the 
production  of  steel  than  the  coal  brought  to  the 
works  to  make  coke  for  use  in  the  blast  furnaces 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  composite  plant. 
Tho  combustible  gas  coming  from  the  coke  oven», 
ami  tho  gas,  also  i  -omliMsi  ilile,  lint  possessing  much 
less  energy,  coming  from  the  blast  furnace,  ought  to 
supply  all  the  power  required  to  recover  the  other 
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by-products  of  the  coke  works,  to  blow  the  furnaces, 
to  heat  the  melting  furnaces  and  to  roll  the  steel 
ingots." 

"To  go  back  to  the  question  of  maintaining  a 
constant  quality  of  coke,  this  will  evidently  be  better 
done  by  bringing  fuel  from  the  various  sources  from 
which  it  can  be  drawn  to  one  central  point  where 
the  different  qualities  can  be  prepared  for  use  in 
the  coke  oven.  This  preparation  consists  in  washing 
and  mixing  in  such  proportion  as  will  secure  that 
the  resulting  coke  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
constant  quality.  I  need  not  labour  the  point,  but 
suppose  I  am  drawing  coal  from  three  different 
collieries — one  containing  8  per  cent,  of  ash,  the 
other  10  per  cent.,  and  the  third  15  per  cent.  I 
mix  these  three  together  and  get  coal  of  11  per  cent, 
of  ash.  This  will  suit  me  very  much  better  than 
having  one  day  coal  with  8  per  cent,  of  ash  and 
the  next  day,  perhaps,  coal  with  15  per  cent." 

"  In  fact  the  quality  of  the  coke  has  such  a  vitally 
important  effect  upon  the  economic  working  of  the 
furnaces  that  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  save  in 
exceptional  times  of  prosperity,  the  whole  difference 
between  working  the  furnaces  at  a  loss  and  at  a 
profit  will  depend  upon  the  proper  qua.ity  being 
maintained." 

"  1  am,  therefore,  strongly  of  opinion  that  any 
separation  of  ownership  must  necessarily  be  disad- 
vantageous to  the  steel  manufacturer,  and  I  view 
with  the  greatest  apprehension  the  proposal  to  remove 
my  collieries  from  my  own  management  and  place 
them  in  any  other  hands  whatsoever.  It  will  involve, 
reversing  a  policy  deliberately  adopted  more  than 
60  years  ago  and  consistently  followed  ever  since 
with,  I  affirm,  the  best  results." 

26.236.  Will  you  kindly  tell   us  how  far  your  col- 
lieries are  from  your  steel  works? — Within  20  miles. 
If  you   will   allow   me  to  say  so,   your  question   is   a 
very  pertinent  and  germane  one,  because  if  they  were, 
say,  100  miles  away  I  think  the  considerations  might 
have    to    be     modified,     but     wherever    the     coal     is 
situated,  as  it  usually  is,  in  somewhat  close  proximity 
to  the  markets,  within  a  distance  of,  say,  50  miles, 
I  believe  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  keeping 
the  coke  ovens  at  the  steel  works  and  not  at  the  col- 
lieries.    Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  add  that  I  have 
not   dismissed   the   possibility   of    coke   works   at   col- 
lieries.    There  are  certain  conditions — I  myself  have 
an     example    of    them — where    the    presence   of    coke 
ovens  at  collieries  is  obviously   indicated.     Tho   Hor- 
den  Collieries  have  been  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  this 
room  by  Lord  Gainford.     At  one  of  our  collieries  at 
Horden,  the  Horden  Colliery  itself,  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  build  by-product  coke  ovens,  because  there 
we  have  a  means  of  utilising  all  the  power  we  shall 
require.     We  shall  convert  it  into  electricity,   if   we 
are  allowed,   and  I   venture  to  think   if   we  are   not 
allowed  a  great  mistake  will  be  made;   we  shall   use 
the  electricity  fur  drawing  the  coal  at  the  colliery  at 
which  it  is  produced  and  for  the  whole  of  the  under- 
ground operations  at  that  colliery.     The  surplus  we 
shall  send  to  the  adjoining  colliery  at  Black  Hall  and 
probably  later  to  Castle-Eden,  wh:ch  (again  if  we  are 
allowed)    we  shall   put  into   order.     Any   surplus   we 
shall    pour    into   the   mains  of   a   private   enterprise 
(again  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue),  I  believe  to  the 
advantage  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  including  the 

•consumers  drawing  their  supply  from  the  private 
enterprise. 

26.237.  Are   your   collieries    and   your   steel     works 
separate    legal    entities,    or    are    they    owned    by    the 
same  company? — They   are  owned   by  the  same  com- 
pany.    They  are  owned  by  Bell  Bros.     The  leases  arc 
in  the  hands  of  Bell  Bros.,  but  Dorrnan,  Long  &  Co. 
are  the  capping  company   of   the   whole  concern.     It 
does  not  affect  the  question.     My  answer  to  you   is, 
Yes. 

26.238.  Do    you    regard    your    collieries    as    merely 
ancillary  to  your  steel  works?     Do  you  have  collieries 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  steel   or  are  they  two 
separate  undertakings?— We  bought  the  collieries  to 
use  the  coke  at  our  blast  furnaces  in   1864.  We  do 
not   use  the  whole  of   it   nt  the  lilnst  furnnces.     We 


sell  some  part — as  little  as  possible,  because  we  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  coal  trade  more  than  we  can 
help.  Our  one  object  is  to  make  now  steel,  then  pig 
iron. 

26.239.  Then  what  you  would  say,  I  suppose,  would 
be  that  you   are   a  steel   manufacturer   who   has  col- 
lieries  for   the   purpose   of   your   steel   business,    and 
you   are   not   both   a   colliery   proprietor   and   a  steel 
manufacturer? — No.     I    am    a   steel   maker,    and    for 
the   purpose   of    my    business    I    possess    collieries.     I 
happen  to  make,  for  example,  bricks  at  my  collieries, 
but  they   are  just   as   much   part  of  the  steel  enter- 
prise  as   the   finished   ingot.     I   make   bricks   because 
it  pays  me  to  make  bricks  as  part  of  the  enterprise, 
and  1  should,  I  think  you  will  allow,  be  a  very  unwise 
man  if  I  did  not  take  that  opportunity  of  adding  a 
little  to  my  profit. 

26.240.  Thank   you.     Now    will   you    go   on  : 

"  GENERAL     ECONOMIC     CONSIDERATIONS. 

"  The  facts  which  I  have  stated  place  the  iron- 
master occupying  a  similar  position  to  mine  in  a  very 
exceptional  position,  and  enable  him  to  throw  an 
important  light  on  perhaps  the  most  vital  problem 
of  all,  namely,  whether  these  industries  could  have 
paid  higher  wages  to  the  workers  than  they  actually 
paid  under  private  management.  The  heads  of  a 
business  such  as  I  have  described  are  familiar  with 
the  whole  of  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  steel  bar,  and  are  therefore  able 
to  examine  the  costs  in  a  manner  which  is  not  by  any 
means  usual  even  in  that  industry,  and  'is  very  rare 
in  any  other.  I  have  studied  this  question  for 
many  years  past.  My  first  paper  on  the  subject 
was  published  in  1892.  The  result  of  my  examina- 
tion leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions,  whicli 
I  am  inclined  to  think  are  generally  applicable  to 
all  manufactured  articles,  and  I  affirm  that  they 
apply  to  all  those  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining.  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  substan- 
tial accuracy  with  regard  to  coal,  iron  and  steel." 

"If  we  take  the  selling  price  of  my  product  at 
100,  I  helieve  it  will  on  the  average  be  found  to  be 
divided  as  follows  :  — 

Wages  ...         ...     70  per  cent. 

Salaries          ...         ...       5  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 
Sundry    items   with    which    I    will 

shortly  deal  in   more  detail     ...     15  per  cent. 
Gross  profit  as  to  which  also  I  have 

something  more  to  say  below  ...     10  per  cent." 

' '  These  proportions  will  vary  from  month  to  month 
and  even  from  year  to  year.  In  my  experience  ot 
the  iron  trade  there  have  been  many  years  when  the 
Divisible  Profit  in  contradistinction  to  Gross  Profit 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  occasions  when  the  item  Gross  Profit  had  also 
vanished.  But  011  the  average  of  years  I  am  of 
opinion  that  these  figures  will  prove  correct,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Commission  full  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  this  view." 

"It  is  necessary  to  examine  each  of  the  items 
in  some  little  detail  in  order  to  justify  and  explain 
them." 

"  Wages. — By  this  is  to  be  understood  not  only  the 
wages  paid  directly  to  men  in  the  ironmaster's 
employment,  but  also  to  those  paid  indirectly.  For 
example,  in  Cleveland  the  railway  dues  on  a  ton  of 
steel  amounted  before  the  war  to  about  10s.,  but  of 
this,  as  near  as  may  be,  3s.  was  disbursed  by  the 
railway  company  in  wages;  and  so  with  all  the  other 
services  and  commodities  which  the  ironmaster  draws 
from  other  sources.  We  should  not,  1  think,  be  far 
wrong  if  we  put  it  that  the  ironmaster  pays  the 
men  in  his  own  employment  50  per  cent,  of  his  gross 
receipts,  and  something  like  25  per  cent,  indirectly 
to  men  in  the  employment  of  others." 

26,241.  Now  I   will   read   the  next  paragraph  : 

"  Salaries. — There  is  a  little  ambiguity  in  this  term, 
and  its  interpretation  varies  from  industry  to  in- 
dustry. For  example,  in  the  case  of  tho  railway. 
N.'ilaric.s  bulk  noinrwhat  larger,  and  there  may  be 
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nili'  i  m.liisii  irs  unii  ulii.'h  1  am  not  familiar,  in 
i  ib  is  Mnallor.  Speaking  generally,  1  define  a 
.-.alan  as  |ia\im'iit  I'm-  tervioei  in  eo  .....  vl  ion  with 
admim.si  i-.iiioii  ami  nut  \\nli  production.  There  are 
catic.s  mi  I  ho  linrdrr  linn  in  which  tho  item  may  lie 
charged  to  either  class,  bub  inclusion  in  the  oin>  or  tlu< 

other     UOIlld     make    M'l\      litllo    lllllerellCO     III     lllo    1'CKIllt. 

Alter  raivfnl   con.Milerai  ion  ot    the   nue,-,!  ion.    1    am  ol 
opinion    that    the  5  per   cent.    1    have    mention. 

ill.'   [.Hint    figure  for    my    own   trade.      This 
covers    all    disburwini-niti    lor    administration,     from 
tli"   Director  ami  (ie-ncral   .Manager  down  to  tho  latest 
c  juvenile  clerk  or  sub-manager." 


iiet.  —  In  this  item  is  included  a  very  mis- 
ti.ni  of  disbursement*.  Among  thewi 
1  may  mention,  in  the  first  place,  royalties.  This 
is  an  item  which  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  otln  i 
•itnoases,  ami  I  will  say  no  more  with  regard  to  it 
than  thai  it  appears  to  mi'  to  be  an  economic  incident 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  Another  item 
la  interest  paid  to  others.  It  1  may  again  refer  to 
payment  of  the  railway  company,  I  would  point  out 
that  out  of  the  10s.  I  have  assumed  as  the  charge  for 
railway  scr\  icrs  something  like  3s.  Gd.  is  required 
to  meet  the  interest  and  dividend  payable  to  the 
owners  of  the  railway  capital.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me,  as  an  ironmaster,  to  whom  this 
payment  is  actually  made.  If  the  State  become 
-sed  of  the  railway  property  they  must  in  some 
way  or  other  obtain  the  funds  to  pay,  not  only  for 
the  existing  capital  they  will  have  acquired,  but 
(what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance)  to  pay  interest 
<iii  ihii  largo  additional  expenditure  which  stands 
Ill-tore  the  railway  enterprise  if  the  development  of 
this  country  is  to  continue.  In  the  item  '  sundries  '  is 
also  included  all  rates  and  taxes  for  which  provision 
has  not  been  made  in  the  wages  and  salaries.  1 
would  like  to  point  out  in  passing  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  payments  we  make  for  rates  and 
taxes  goes  to  remunerating  men  in  the  employment  of 
the  local  authority  or  of  the  Government,  e.g.,  the 
police,  the  school  teachers,  the  men  serving  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  all  the  multifarious  crowd  (alas  ! 
now  so  overgrown  and  indisciplined)  of  civil  servants, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  army  of  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  collect  the  money  to  pay  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  crowd." 

Now  will  you  go  on  with  the  question  of  profit?  — 
"  Profit.  —  I  come  finally  to  the  10  per  cent,  which 
I  have  set  aside  under  this  head.  The  political 
economist  finds  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  The  practical  man  of  business  finds  it 
equally  puzzling,  and  most  of  the  commercial  disasters 
depend  on  mistakes  made  with  regard  to  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  perhaps  the  following  tenta- 
tive definition  of  Gross  Profit  will  suffice:  Gross 
Profit  is  the  surplus  of  receipts  remaining  after  all 
the  current  charges  have  been  defrayed,  and  there 
has  been  set  aside  such  amount  for  amortisation  of 
the  capital  as  the  circumstances  of  tho  case  warrant 
plus  such  further  amounts,  for  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  as  ought  to  belong  to  the  period  under  review 
which  from  circumstances  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
spend  for  the  purpose  during  that  period.  A  concern 
managed  under  these  conditions  would  be  maintained 
at  any  time  during  its  history  in  precisely  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  at  any  previous  moment." 

"  But  in  industry  that  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  improve.  Take 
any  industry  you  please  and1  you  will  find  that  the 
conditions  of  production  aje  continually  altering. 
If  a  going  concern  is  to  maintain  its  position  it  must 
be  prepared  to  spend  some  part  of  its  surplus  in 
making  improvements,  which  will  not  add  to  its 
earning  capacity,  but  will  merely  maintain  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  expenditure  cannot  be  added  to 
capital  indefinitely  or  even  at  all.  If  added-  inde- 
linitely,  profits  would  ultimately  disappear.  If  added 
at  all,  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  dividends  to 
decline.  All  possibility  of  increasing  the  works  would 
\ani-h  because  new  capital  would  be  unobtain- 
able. It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  in  order  to 
justify  the  next  proposition  I  have  to  lay  before  the 
Commission,  namely,,  that  no  industrial  enterprise 


conducted  on  Hound  principle*  can  with  mifnty 

bute   moic-  than   between  one  hull,   mid  at  tho  ouUicl. 

two-thirds  of    ita  gross   profit*,    the    remainder    I- 

needed  I., i    the  maintenance  of  the  undertaking." 

Shall  [  read  the  note? 

iM,0!-'.  Yen,  if  you  will  kindly  do  to?— "  Incident 
ally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  thu  effect  of  a  very 
Income  Tax  levied  on  the  gross  profit*.  It 
cuts  into  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose  to  which 
1  am  referring.  Assume,  for  example,  somu  con 
with  a  gross  profit  of  100,  assume  that  tho  Income 
Tax  stood  at  10  per  cent.,  assume  that  the  manage- 
ment determined  on  a  division  among  its  shareholders 
of  one-half  of  the  gross  profit,  and  of  the  retention 
for  the  purposes  of  undertaking  the  other  half.  The 
shareholder  would  receive  45  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
the  management  would  retain  45  per  cent.,  and  the 
ta\  collector  would  take  10  per  cent.  The  45  per 
cent,  remaining  in  the  concern  would  be  available 
for  the  purposes  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 
Assume  that  the  Income  Tax  from  10  per  cent,  rise* 
to  50  per  cent.  Instead  of  45  per  cent,  for  the  pur- 
poses in  question  the  management  would  bo  left  with 
only  •_'•")  per  cent.,  a  sum  quite  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  need  not  dwell  on  tho  matter  further  beyond 
pointing  out  that  if  the  50  per  cent.  Income  Tax  is  im- 
perative, and  the  45  per  cent,  retention  from  groee 
profit  equally  obligatory,  the  unfortunate  shareholder 
would  be  left  with  5  per  cent,  instead  of  45  per 
cent.,  and  I  am  afraid  would  not  be  very  ready  to 
respond  to  the  management  when  appeal  was  made 
to  him  to  provide  additional  capital." 

"  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  dwell 
at  some  length  on  these  various  questions  in  order 
to  found  on  them  an  argument  which  appears  to 
me  of  essential  moment  in  considering  the  questions 
now  before  the  Commission.  I  understand  that  one, 
if  not  the  chief  object  which  is  sought  to  be  gained 
by  the  nationalisation  of  mines  is  to  satisfy  tin- 
demand  for  a  higher  wage  by  those  engaged  in  that 
industry,  and  that  it  is  alleged,  among  other  tiling. 
that  one  source  of  this  additional  remuneration  would 
come  from  the  amount  of  profit  taken  by  the  present 
proprietary.  I  think  it  will  be  evident  from  what 
I  have  said  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  For,  suppos- 
ing the  whole  of  the  divisible  profit  had  been  utilised 
in  this  way,  it  would  not  have  added  10  per  cent, 
to  the  wages  paid.  I  can  give  confirmation  of  this 
view  by  telling  the  Commission  that  i/  my  firm  had 
paid  10  per  cent,  more  wages  than  the  sums  actually 
disbursed  in  the  last  50  years  no  profit  at  all  would 
have  been  left  for  the  owners.  It  may  be  contended 
that  additional  remuneration  could  have  been  obtained 
by  more  efficient  management.  In  reply  to  this  view 
I  maintain  that  individual  management,  relying  for 
its  remuneration  on  its  success  (which  for  the  present 
purpose  I  measure  by  profit),  is  more  likely  to  be 
efficient  and  thrifty  than  the  management  of  a  de- 
partment which  in  ultimate  recourse  will  have  either 
a  call  upon  the  taxpayer  or  an  apparent  power  to 
regulate  wages  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  inde- 
pendently of  economic  laws.  I  admit  that  many 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  are  continually  being 
made,  by  individual  management  and  individual 
managers.  These  mistakes,  however,  bear  early  fruit 
and  are  rapidly  corrected  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances; whereas  under  State  management  they  would 
tend  to  be  disguised  until  perhaps  they  had  dona 
i  i- reparable  injury." 

26,243.  Now  I  will  read  on.  If  you  want  to  make 
any  comment  while  I  am  reading  it,  stop  me  and 
add  what  you  want  to  say  : 

"  I  may  interpolate  here  an  important  considera- 
tion which  calls  for  notice,  namely,  the  interconnec- 
tion of  the  wage  level  in  different  trades.  Tho 
collioi  is  asking  for  higher  wages  on  the  ground.  ;is 
I  understand  it.  that  his  employment  is  dangerous, 
difficult  and  disagreeable.  Implicitly  he  is  contending 
that  his  wages  in  relation  to  the  services  of  other 
.lasses  are  too  low.  But  the  samp  view  is  being  put 
forward  by  the  railway  men,  who  are  equally  demand- 
ing higher  remuneration  under  threat  of  withholding 
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their  labour.  Beside  all  this,  other  classes  of  miners 
claim  to  receive  similar  advances  of  wages  to  those 
sought  by  the  colliers  on  grounds  alleged  to  be 
peculiar  to  them.  For  example,  the  Cleveland 
miners,  who  are  members  of  the  National  Mining 
Federation,  have  demanded1  and  have  obtained  the 
same  advances.  The  limestone  quarrymen  in  Wear- 
dale,  whose  interests  are  cared  for  directly  bj  the 
Cleveland  Miners'  Association  and  indirectly  by  the 
Miners'  Federation,  are  also  to  receive  the  same 
advances.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  result 
of  the  present  agitation  will  be  to  maintain  the  whole 
of  the  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  their  presert 
very  high  rate,  and  possibly  to  raise  them  still 
further.  If  this  occurs  it  will  mean  that  unless  and 
until  productivity  increases  in  equal  proportion  the 
cost  of  all  commodities  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  enhanced  in  equal  proportion,  with  the  result  that 
the  real  position  of  the  wage  earner  will  not  be 
improved." 

"  This  brings  me  to  another  aspect  of  the  question. 
Speaking  generally,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  important  article 
of  production  must  suffice  to  pay  the  whole  of  the 
cost  of  that  article,  including  in  the  term  cost  every- 
thing that  is  essential  to  its  production.  I  think 
I  am  further  entitled  to  assume  that  a  return  on 
the  capital  involved  forms  one  of  these  essential 
items.  From  what  I  have  already  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  regard  it  as  susceptible  of  proof  that  in  the 
division  which  has  taken  place  up  to  now  there  has 
on  an  average  been  no  fund  from  which  any  con- 
siderable increase  could  be  accorded  to  any  one  of 
the  items  of  cost  by  taking  it  from  some  of  the  other 
items.  This  contention  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
fact  that  wages  have  increased  to  a  very  remarkable 
degree  since  I  first  began  to  deal  with  labour  ques- 
tions. Apart  from  certain  exceptional  periods 
(among  which  I  must  certainly  set  the  last  five  years) 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages 
which  does  not  fall  far  short  of  1  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  may  be  asked,  how  is  this  circumstance  to 
bo  reconciled  with  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  according  any  increase  of  wages  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  industry?  The  answer  is  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  in  question  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  productivity.  I  put  the 
proposition  in  this  way.  The  bargain  between  tho 
workman  and  his  employer  is  that  in  return  for  a 
certain  wage  paid  by  the  employer  the  workman  shall 
during  the  hours  of  his  labour  give  the  whole  of  his 
energy  to  the  discharge  of  his  task.  The  amount  to 
bo  paid  to  him  has  been  settled  by  a  long  process  of 
higgling,  and  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  this  in  the 
past  110  one  conversant  with  the  facts  of  to-day  will 
doubt  that  ;n  this  process  of  higgling  the  workman 
stands  at  little  or  no  disadvantage  to  his  employer 
Speaking  with  the  experience  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
ury  j.  express  my  complete  conviction  that  the  work- 
man has  secured  the  full  amount  which  over  time  the 
industry  in  the  circumstances  then  prevailing  could 
afford  to  pay.  But  this  mere  fact  made  it  incumbent 
on  the  employer  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  add 

the  efficiency  of  the  workman,  and  it  is  from  the 
interaction  of  these  two  forces  that   the   steady   rise 

ctZgeii  ?  occurred-  The  emPloyer  has  "5* 

cont  nually   to   improve  the  conditions   under   which 
the  labourer  exercised  his  calling  so  that  the  result 
ing  produce  should  be  increased.    I  Tm  quite  premred 
&£%£?  *°  f'60'  this  he  had  to  calTKddi 
o   oavlo      I°m  !£?  W0rkman-     But  he  was  willing 
to  pay   for  this  additional  skill.     The  general  effect 

amnle     PmT  f?  +be."h<Wn   b?   «>e   following  ex- 
infa,t  f      —    beCame    ^quainted    with    the 

b  asT  ?±r  °f  Plg  ?°?  the  cwt  of  labO"r  at  the 
blast  furnace  amounted  to  something  like  6s  per 
ton.  Prior  to  tho  war,  and  indeed  prior  to  ce'rtai 

• SET  Tow" tntions  Thich, "*  in  -SM^Bfi 


years  of  close  and  patient  inquiry  between  the  Iron- 
masters of  Cleveland  and  the  Blast  Furnacemen's 
Association  to  find  this  solution,  but,  in  fact,  they 
found  it  without  calling  upon  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere. Not  very  different  from  this  is  the  history  of 
the  shortening  of  hours  in  the  coal  mines  of  North 
umberland  and  Durham." 

"  This  brings  me  to  submit  a  consideration  which 
is  too  frequently  neglected  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  industrial  production,  namely,  the  necessity 
of  affording  to  all  the  persons  interested  the  fullest 
information  possible.  I  have  long  held  the 
desirability  of  this.  I  have  never  omitted  tlia  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  it  upon  my  colleagues,  and  I  have 
been  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  information 
to  the  workmen  with  whom  I  have  been  connected. 
Before  this  enquiry  began  the  Durham  Coal  Owners 
and  the  Durham  Miners'  Federation  were  discussing 
the  manner  in  which  information  as  to  the  costs  o! 
working  coal  in  the  County  of  Durham  and  tho 
resulting  profit  should  be  officially  made  known  to 
the  workmen.  I  am  sorry  our  negotiations  were 
interrupted  by  the  present  enquiry.  They  show  on 
tho  one  baud  how  far  the  coal  owners  were  prepared 
to  go  in  giving  information,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  they  show  on  the  other  hand  how  much  the 
miners  had  to  learn  as  to  the  nature  of  costs  and, 
second,  how  ready  they  were  to  be  instructed  on 
the  matter." 

"  I  should  like  at  this  point  to  state  my  very 
strong  conviction  that  the  amount  of  profit  earned 
in  any  particular  industry,  and  still  more  in  any 
particular  establishment  in  that  industry,  is 
no  direct  measure  of  the  wage  payable  to  tho 
men  employed.  The  amount '  of  wage  is,  in  my 
judgment,  determined  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  labour  market,  and  not  directly  by 
the  wages  of  any  particular  branch  of  it.  This  does 
not  mean  that  if  my  profits  are  at  any  moment  very 
high  I  will  not  be  willing  to  pay  wages  in  excess  of 
those  prevailing  in  the  country  at  large.  The  fact 
is  the  manufacturer  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  or  even  to  be  conducting  a 
technical  school  of  economics.  He  is  seeking  to 
make  a  profit,  and  he  will  often  sin  against  economic 
laws  and  give  extra  wages  to  secure  large  profits, 
which  he  would  otherwise  lose,  rather  than  risk  a 
strike  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  hay  while  the  sun  shone.  In  a  perfect 
economic  world  this  phenomenon  would  not  occur, 
but  in  the  world  as  we  know  it  it  very  frequently 
happens.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  converse  is 
also  often  true,  and  that  in  a  falling  market  with 
declining  profits  the  manufacturer  will  often  pay 
wages  in  excess  of  his  real  capacity  rather  than  incur 
the  greater  loss  which  would  be  involved  in  obtaining 
reduction  to  a  figure  which  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  a  reasonable  one." 

Now  perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  the  last 
paragraph  ?— Perhaps  I  may  interpolate  an  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  last  sentence  you  have  read. 
I  have  known  pig-iron  in  Cleveland  at  28s.  a  ton. 
I  lost  less  money  making  it  at  28s.  a  ton  at  the  bottom 
of  the  market  than  I  lost  at  65s.  in  a  falling  market. 
I  had  not  been  able,  in  my  reduction  of  expenses,  to 
overtake  the  fall.  I  had  been  able,  in  the  extremely 
depressed  market,  to  trim  the  sails  of  my  ship  so 
that  it  would  stand  the  weather. 

"  It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  not  suggested 
to  the  Commission  any  plan  to  alter  a  state  of  matters 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  I 
admit  the  force  of  the  remark.  But  this  is  because 
there  is  no  Royal  Road  by  which  we  can  travel  to  a 
olution.  To  bring  about  the  improvement  we  all 
desire  will  call  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the 
parties  involved.  At  present  an  attitude  which  maj 
he  called  antagonistic  exists  between  them.  This 
must  cease.  To  effect  this  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fullest  information  should  be  afforded  by  the  inana°-e- 
iiiant  to  all  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  That  Tlie 
rtnal  word  must  rest  with  the  manager  Cannot 
contested.  flf  two  men  ride  a  horse  one  must  ride 
>ehmd  nml  leave  the  veins  in  the  hands  of  the 
But  this  need  not  prevent  tho  workman 
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•icing    made    fully  aware  of  all   the   circumstances  ot 

iidc  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  in  which,  may 

1    ...Id,   he    lias    already   so  deep    an    intciol    and    mi 

\Vc   are   too  apt  to  look    more  .it      the 

•.•ompctii  ivo  side  of  industry  in   all   its  aspects.     \\  > 

overlook   the   fact  that  commerce  is  not  conflict   but 


ru-opei.iiion,  mid  that  the  I  <-.l  bargain  i*  tlio  l*ru»in 
out   n|    winch    lioth    purlieu   derive  advantage       Thii 

view     ih'l    the    nplllt     It     plodllCU*    Would,    ill    Illy    Jll'lj; 

incut.  ••••   I. ii    to  tin, I    tl,,.  .solution   for  which  we  mimt 
all  strive." 

I'hiiii'miin:    Thank  you   very  much    for  youi    pn,.,) 

r  a  ihort  time.) 


L'ti.'JIl.  Sir  L.  Chiozsa  Money:  Sir  Hugh,  you 
realise,  of  course,  that  the  parts  of  your  evidence 
.vhich  most  concern  us  are  thoso  which  huvo  diivci 
relevance'  to  tlio  question  of  nationalisation ?  May 
1,  first  of  all,  direct  your  attention  to  what  you  say 
on  tlio  first  page  of  your  precis  with  regard  to 
Government  interference  in  industry?  Do  you 
realise  that  when  the  war  broke  out  our  inadequate 
production  of  iron  and  steel  was  a  great  danger  to 
the  country? — We  were  short  of  large  quantities  of 
iron  and  steel ;  and  of  course  I  cannot  deny  that. 

L'(i,'J45.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  1911  and  1912 
some  of  us  had  a  very  serious  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  country  was  ade- 
quate for  its  needs? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  dis- 
cussion. I  did  not  agree  with  the  views  expressed. 

26.246.  You  remember  I  tried  to  point  out  in  1911, 
in  some  articles  which  met  with  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in   the  North  of  England,   that  our  inadequate 
production     of     steel     was     a    great   danger     to  the 
country? — Yes. 

26.247.  Do   you    think    that   is    very    creditable    to 
private  enterprise? — Quite. 

26.248.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  inade- 
quate production  of  iron  in  this  country  by  private 
enterprise,  the  Government  had  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of   the  country   during   the  war,    and   that  in  about 
i  line   years  it   increased   the   production  of   steel  by 
about  50  per  cent.  ? — Yes.     Now  let  me  tell  you  where 
I    think   that   the   date   of    the   rescue   ought    to   be 
taken  to — it  is  a  good  deal  before  1911.     The  British 
Government    and    British    engineers    have    from    the 
very  beginning  placed  every  obstacle  in  their  power 
in    the    way    of    increased    steel    production   in    this 
country. 

26.249.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  answer.     Do  you 
say  the  Government  and  the  engineers? — Yes,  and  the 
civil  engineers. 

26.250.  It  is  not  only  the  Government? — No,  I  put 
them  both   together.     The  discovery  of  the  so-called 
Basic  process  was  a  very  distinct  drawback  to  Great 
Britain,   because  the  materials   which   Great  Britain 
possessed  were  by  no  means  suitable  for  that  process. 
The     British     Government     and     British     engineers, 
instead  of  doing  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  foreign 
countries,  namely,  encouraging  the  manufacturers  to 
increase  the  production  of  steel  of  that  quality,  put 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way.     Basic  steel  was 
absolutely  prohibited.     You  could  not  use  it  for  Ad- 
miralty    and    many    other    purposes.      The    Indian 
Government,  for  a  Jong  time,  refused1  to  take  such  a 
thing  as  a  rail  made  out  of  basic  steel.     Every  pos- 
sible objection  was  put  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
output  of  basic  steel  in  this  country.     If  we  had  been 
encouraged,  there  is  no  question  but  that  wo  should 
have  increased  our  output  of  steel. 

26.251.  How   do  you  mean  the  Government  should 
have  encouraged  it?    After  all,  what  was  the  Govern- 
ment control  of  steel   in   this   country?     It   is   true 
orders  were  given  by  the  Admiralty,   but'  the  great 
demand   for   steel    in   this  country   was   from  private 
enterprise.      Therefore   your   accusation   lies   against 
private   enterprise? — I    beg   your    pardon.      The  fact 
that    the    Admiralty    had    prohibited    steel    of    that 
quality  put  a  black  mark  against  it  for  general  pur- 
poses.    Over  and  over  again  attempts  were  made  to 
get   the  Admiralty   to   accept  it,    but  unsuccessfully. 
If  I  may  go  a  little  further,  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
it   was  very   difficult  to  get   basic   steel   accepted    for 
the   purposes   for  which   it  was   ultimately   required, 
and  for  which  it  was  admirably  suited.     If  that  had 
boon  done  ten  years  ago,  the  position  would  have  boon 
a   very  different  one. 

26.252.  But  forgive  me;  the  greater  demand  in  this 
country   was   by   British    engineers,   and   not   by    the 


Admiralty.  Was  not  private  cir-i  ,••..-  nuperior 
to  the  black  mark  put  on  it  by  the  Admiralty  P — I 
have  no  hesitation  in  Haying  that  the  objection  which 
was  taken  in  Great  Britain  to  basic  steel  was  largely 
the  cause  of  the  slow  increase  of  manufacture  of 
British  steel. 

36,268.  Does  this  also  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
magnificent  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  North  of  Kurope 
were  used  so  freely  by  the  German  steel  industry, 
but  not  by  this  country?  What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  basic  process? — Everything.  If  you  examine  the 
figures — 1  have  not  them  by  me — you  will  find  that 
the  proportion  of  homo  ore  and  imported  ore  has 
remained  almost  constant  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain;  regard  being  had  to  the  proportion  between 
foreign  and  home  ore,  it  remained  almost  constant. 
Our  gradual  increase  in  the  production  of  pig-iron, 
which  is  the  material  with  which  I  must  begin,  has 
gone,  almost  parl  pussu,  with  the  introduction  of 
foreign  ore.  Therefore  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
that  argument  which  is  put  as  to  the  conspiracy,  so 
called,  of  the  Germans  in  taking  foreign  ore.  They 
took  foreign  ore  because  they  were  making  more 
steel,  but  they  did  not  make  more  steel  because  they 
were  taking  foreign  ore. 

26.254.  In  1900,  the  pig-iron  output  was  9,000,000 
tons.     In    1912,    it    had    fallen    to    8'8   million   tons. 
During    those   same  years  Germany    was  enormously 
utilising     ores    from    North     Europe,   and    we   were 
making  very  small  use  of  them  indeed.       What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  British   Admiralty? — I   will   tell 
you.     In  1912  there  was  -the  Durham  coal  strike.      I 
was  going  to  interrupt  you  and  ask  you  to  take  any 
other  year. 

26.255.  I  will  do  so.     In  1900  it  was  (in  millions) 
9-0;  1905,  9-6;  1906,  10-2;  1907,  10-1;  1908,  9-1;  1909, 
9-5;  1911,  9-5;  1912,  8-8;  1913  (a  boom  year  in  trade), 
it  was  only  10-5,  or  barely  more  than  in  1900?— It  is 
not  at  all  surprising.       The  reason  we  did  not  make 
more  pig-iron  was  because  we  did  not  have  the  ore. 

26.256.  I    put   it,   it    was   more   economic    for   this 
country,    with  its   great   seaboard   and  its   access  to 
Spain  and  Sweden,  to  get  iron  ore  and  put  it  near 
the  coal  than  for  the  Germans  to  get  ore  from  North 
Europe  with  a  long  haul  to  get  it  to  their  coal.     Yet 
you  did   not  do  it? — I   reply  that  you  are  mistaken 
in  the  conclusion  to  which  you  have  come,   and  the 
reason  the  Germans  made  more  iron  was  because  they 
were  raising  more    home    ore,    and    the    reason    the 
English   did   not  make   more  iron   was  because   they 
had  not  the  ore  out  of  which  to  make  more  iron. 

26.257.  I  suggest  the  reason  was  quite  different,  and 
it  was  that,  under  private  enterprise,  we  went  on  for 
a  very  long  period  with  stupid  little  blast  furnaces 
which  were  obsolete,  while  on  the  Continent  they  had 
blast    furnaces    with    capacity  of   thousands   of    tons 
against  our  hundreds  of  tons? — I  deny  the  inference. 
I  deny  our  furnaces  were  insufficient.     I  will  give  you 
my  own  experience  in  the  matter.     Some  years  ago  (1 
should   think  it   was  about  1896)   there   was  a  great 
talk  about   the  American  practice.     My  brother  and 
I,  who  were  then  in  charge  of  the  business,  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  see  if  we  should  bring  over 
an   American  engineer  to   teach    us   to   conduct   our 
business.      We     brought     one.      He     came     to     our 
works.       I     said     to    him :      "  It     is     no     use     you 
telling  me  how   I  can  produce   more  iron,  because  I 
am  producing  as  much  iron  as  I  am  able  to  produce 
with  the  resources  I  possess,  iron  ore  and  so  on.     I 
want  you  to  tell  me  how  I  can  produce  it  any  better, 
and  what  appliances  I  can  introduce  to  make  it  under 
better  conditions."     He  made  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion   and   lie  told   mo  that,   subject   to   certain   small 
details,  ho  did  not  think  I  could  do  any  better  than 
I   was  doing. 
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26.258.  What  year  was  that?— I  think  about  1898. 
The  reason  of  that   was  quite  obvious.     The  reason 
why  the  Americans  were  doing  things  that  we  could 
»ot  do  was  because  their  labour  conditions  were  quite 
different.     There  was  no  margin  of  labour  to  enable 
us  to  effect  the  savings  which  were  then  common  in 
America. 

26.259.  I  suggest  to  you,  from  information  which 
1  received  myself  in  steel  districts  at  the  time,  that 
not  many  years  ago  you  could  not  put  up  the  latest 
type   of  furnace   in   this   country   without   going   to 
Germany  for  some  parts? — Well,  but  why  notP 

26.260.  I  was  told  that  they  could  not  place  con- 
tracts in  this  country? — Why  is  that  any  slur  upon 
the  British  iron-master?     When  I  was  a  young  man, 
I    went   to   a  German   iron    works   and   asked   them 
where  they  got  their   machinery  from — did  it  come 
from  Glasgow  or  Manchester?    The  time  came  when 
I  went  to  an  iron  works  and  asked  a  British  iron- 
master   if    the    machinery    was    from    Diisseldorf    or 
Berlin?     I   find   no   fault   with   that.     The   Germans 
had  found  out  something  which  I  could  not  do,  and 
I  got  my  machinery  from  Germany,   and  as  soon  as 
I  am  allowed  to  do  so,  I  will  do  it  again. 

26.261.  You  admit,  do  you  not,  that  between  1900 
and  1913,  the  iron  output  of  this  country  was  prac- 
tically stationary? — I  do  not  deny  it. 

26.262.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  three  short  years, 
with  Government  aid,  and  Government  stimulus,  and 
Government  bounties,  we  increased  the  steel  produc- 
tion of  this  country  by  50  per  cent.  ? — And  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  we  were  wise. 

26.263.  I  suggest  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of   Munitions, 
we  should  have  lost  the  war  ? — I  do  not  know.     There 
is  no  doubt  the  conditions  which  had  been  obtaining 
in  1914  were  entirely  different  from   what  obtained 
before.     I  think  we  British  steel  makers  may  claim 
that,  as  soon  as  the  demand  was  made  upon  us  for 
increased  production,   we   responded    with   very   ade- 
quate results ;  but  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be  is 
another  matter. 

26.264.  Not  only  did  it  save  us  in  the  war,  but  it 
also  put  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country 
in  a  position  where  in  the  course  of   a   little  while 
the  production  will  be  larger  than  can  be  absorbed1 
by    a    rapidly    increasing    industrial    world? — I    sin- 
cerely hope  so. 

26.265.  Do  you  not  think  so? — I  am  not  sure. 

^  26,266.  AV'ith  regard  to  other  matters  tackled  by  tho 
Government  during  the  war,  I  see  you  say:  "The 
Departments  which  have  successfully  secured  '  pro- 
duction at  any  cost  '  would  undoubtedly  not  have 
similar  success  if  called  upon  to  produce  at  com- 
petitive market  prices."  Are  you  aware  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  exceptions  so  few  that  they 
prove  the  rule  to  the  contrary,  the  national  factories 
which  were  run  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  during 
the  war  produced  more  cheaply  than  private  con- 
tractors, and  that  that  is  the  verdict  of  the  Auditor- 
General?— I  do  not  mind  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 
The  question  is  whether  when  things  become  normal 
that  will  be  true,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will. 

26.267.  Do    you    think    the    same    will    happen    in 
times  of  peace? — No. 

26.268.  You  admit  it  is  a  tribute  to   what   a  per- 
fectly scratch  Government  Department  was  able  to  do 
in   the   way    of   hasty   organisation,    having   to   work 
with  any  manager  and  clerks  and  offices  they  could 
get  hold  of.     That  is  true,   is  it  not? — No.     It  was 
not  anyone  they  could  get  hold  of.     I  was  not  one  of 
them,  but  they  were  the  best  brains  in  the  country. 
The  Government  called   for  the  aid  of   every   person 
who    occupied  a  distinguished    position   in  the  trade 
and   put  them  on  to  do  this  job. 

26.269.  I  am  sorry  it'  1   expressed  myself  not  quite 
accurately.     I  was  not  doubting  the  accuracy  of  what 
you  say.     I  know  it  very  well,  but  what  I  mean  is 
that  it  was  a  scratchy  organisation,   where  the  sub- 
agents,    the  clerks   and   the   material    all   had   to   be 
hastily  got  together  when  the  best  young  men  went 
10    the    war,    and    therefore    conditions    were    wholly 


against  Government  enterprise,  and  not  in  its  favour. 
Is  not  that  true? — Well,  you  are  stating  it. 

26.270.  Well,  is  it  not  true?— I  do  not  think  so. 

26.271.  Do    you    not    think    that    the    same    brains 
and   the   same    public    spirit    that    came    to   the    aid 
of  the  country  during  the  war  could  be  enlisted  in 
time  of   peace   to  help   the    nation  ?%— No,   I  do   not. 

26.272.  Do  you  know   Lord   Devonport,    sitting   in 
that  chair  preceding  you,  told  us  that  they  got  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Port  of   London  Authority   two 
of  the  most  capable  engineers? — I  heard  Lord  Devon- 
port  say  so. 

26.273.  Did  he  not  say  that  they  were  paid  better 
than  the  engineers  who  used  to  be  employed  by  the 
little    dock   companies? — I    daresay. 

26.274.  And  that  they  did  very  much  better  work 
because  they  had  a   better  opportunity? — I   daresay. 
The  London   Docks   is  an  example  of   what  I  speak 
of   in  my  precis,   namely,   the  tendency   towards   the 
concentration  of   industry.     I   admit  and   agree   that 
the    amalgamation    of    all    the   little    private    enter- 
prises  and   the    unification   of   all   the    London  docks 
may   have    been   a    very    good    thing.      I   have    every 
reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Devouport  was  perfectly 
frank  and  sincere  in  saying  he  believes   it   is.     But 
there  have  been  other  views  expressed  on  the  subject. 
With  that  we  are  not  concerned.     I  do  not  deny  the 
large   enterprise   has   better    opportunities   and    pays 
better    salaries    than    a    small    enterprise,    and    that 
the  reorganisation  of  the  docks  of  London  was  quite 
a  thing  to  be  undertaken  by  some  large  organisation, 
and    that    that    large    organisation    would    bring    to 
the    consideration    of    the   question    Submitted    to    it 
the   application   of    better   principles   than    could   be 
applied   in  the  case  of  any  single  one  of   the   docks. 

26.275.  Do  you  know  it  was  suggested  by  the  late 
chief  engineer  of  the  Post  Office  that  not  only  were 
they  able  to  find  good  men  to  serve  them,  but  those 
good   men   would  not  leave   the   public   service   even 
to  get   a   better  salary  outside  it,   and  when  oppor- 
tunities offered  he  had  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
to  do  so  even  although  it  was  to  their  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage?— If   any   person   stated   that   as   a  fact,   of 
course,  I  accept  it,  but  it  is  rather  contrary  to  my  own 
experience. 

26.276.  Are  you   aware  that  with   regard    to   elec- 
tricity supply,  one  of  the  few  industries  to  be  tackled 
by  public    enterprise,   we  have  it  given   in   evidence 
that  the  public  undertakings  employ  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  capital  per  kilowatt  and  supply  electricity  to 
the  public  at  a  much  lower  price  than  private  enter- 
prise?— I   confess   that   surprises   me    enormously.      I 
should  like  to   have  the  thing  investigated. 

26.277.  Here  are  the  figures  collected  by  the  London 
County  Council  with  regard  to  the  capital  per  kilo- 
watt  for   the   years    1913-14.     For    13   companies    in 
the    Metropolitan   area   it   was   £82-98,    and   for  the 
local  authorities  £57-48.     Does  that  surprise  you  ? — 
Very  much. 

26.278.  And  the  price  charged  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies is  2'39d.,  and  the  price  charged  by  the   local 
authorities  l'692d.? — -I  have  heard  that. 

26.279.  Would  you   not  be   inclined   to   revise  vour 
precis  if   you   thought  those   facts   to   be   true?-    No. 
I  think  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  examination 
before  I  was  satisfied  as  to  that.     The  figures  surprise 
me   very  much,   and   I  should  like   to  examine  them 
further.     I  have  something    to   do   with   the  produc- 
tion of  electricity.     We  produce  it  at  our  works.     \Ye 
produce  it  under  conditions  which  make  these  figures 
very  surprising  to  me.  and   I  should  like  to  see  them 
further  examined.     I  should   lie    very   glad   if   I   had 
had    the   opportunity   of    hen  ring   Sir    Arthur    Duck 
ham  cross  -examine    the    witness    of    yesterday    on    tho 
subject. 

26.280.  I  should  have  liked  it  also,  but  we  did  nol 
have  that  advantage.     I  am  only   suggesting  to  you. 
assuming  those  facts  were  as  stated,  would  they  not 
make   you    inclined   to   revise   your    opinion? — No,    1 
think  not. 

26.281.  Not  even  if  the  facts  wore  as  stated?-  \-> 

26.282.  Does    it   not  occur  to   you     that    a     nuMir 
authority  is  able  to  command  capital  a,t  a  lower  price 
than    a,    private  individual?     Docs    not    that  give   nn 
initial     advantage? — That    can    oniy    be    whila    the 
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public  authority  Ls  not  plunged  up  to  tho  hilt  in 
onterpriM'H  of  that  kind.  Ag  soon  as  it  lio-m.  to  bo 
saturated  with  things  of  that,  son  I  think  tln>  rate  of 
interest  will  rise,  but  thnt  is  a  speculative  opinion 

26,28;i.  So  far  us  things  havo  gone  it  is  truo  that, 
public  undertaking  has  certainly  tho  advantage  or 
beiug  able  to  command  cheaper  capital? — It  obtains 
ins  of  paying  interest  on  capital  from  a  source 
which  has  no  reference  to  the  enterprise.  That  in  tho 
point. 

26.284.  To  come  back  to  tho  iron  and  steel  industry, 
s.  Bell  Brothers  are  rather  an  example  of  what 

one    may  call   collective  enterprise? — Collective? 

26.285.  Yes?— Why? 

26,280.  In  the  sense  that  the  firm  covers  a  largo 
number  of  undertakings  which  are  welded  into  an 
economic  unit? — Yes. 

26.287.  You  speak  a  good  deal  of  economics  in  your 
paper,  but  you  know  a  good  many  people  deny  thai 
they  want  competition  between  as  many  competitors 
as  possible  in  the  public  interest? — You  say  so. 

26.288.  But  it  is  so? — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  or 
inveighing  against  trusts  with   which  I  was  in  sym- 
pathy to  some  extent,  but  with  which  I  disagree  on 
the  whole. 

26.289.  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  occupy  no  inoonsider 
able  proportion  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  tho 
country? — This    great    enterprise    will   be    producing 
something  like   one-tenth    of  the   total    steel    in    the 
kingdom. 

26.290.  Do  you  not  think  very  similar  advantages 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  coal  industry? — It  is  enjoyed. 
We  produce  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

26.291.  You  explained  to  the  Chairman  that  your 
mines  were  ancillary  and  that  you  did  not  want  to 
enter  into  the  coal  industry  as  such,  but  that  your 
mines  were  -required  economically  to  work  your  iron 
and  steel  industry.     I  am  speaking  now  of  the  coal 
industry  not  in  relation  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
Do  you  not  think  similar  advantages  to  those  which 
von    justly    claim    for    this    combination   called    Bell 
Brothers ? — It  is  called  Dorman,  Long  &  Co. 

26.292.  I  am  thinking  of  the  old  name — might  be 
enjoyed   by   a  suitably   arranged   portion  of  the  coal 
industry,   say   a  district  like   South   Wales? — I   very 
much  question  it. 

26.293.  You   do  not   think  you   could   get  the    ad- 
vantage of  employing   the  best  brains  in  the   South 
Wales  field  and  putting  those  best  brains  in  charge 
of  the  whole  district,  so  that  their  brains  would  not 
tell  upon  one  little  group  of  men,  but  would  tell  upon 
the  whole  district? — I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  r«> 
catch  me  or  I  to  fence  with  you.     I  want  to  put  the 
thing  in  my  own  way  if  you  will  let  me.     The  answer 
to  your  question  is  Yes  and   No :   Yes,  there  are  no 
doubt  advantages  in  having  a  large  colliery  enterprise 
and  a  group  of  a  good  many  collieries  together,  and 
I    could    give    you    examples    from    the    County    of 
Durham,  say  the  collieries  owned  by  Lord  Joicey  and 
his  company,  where  I  think  the  management  is  better, 
because  the  management  is  over  a  large  group.     That 
may  be  so  of  Wales,  where  the  groups  are  very  con- 
siderable.    I  think  considerable  advantage  arises  from 
that  as  it  does  from  the  case  of  the  London  Docks 
which   you    have   already  instanced.        I    very   much 
question  whether  those  advantages  would  not  be  losrt 
if  that  group  became  a  very  big  one,  and  I  feel  quite 
satisfied    that  they    would    be   all   lost,    if   instead    of 
having   the  stimulus   of   private   enterprise    they  had 
the   rather   deadening  effect   of  Government   control. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  gone  to  the  root  of  your 
question. 

26.294.  I   think  you    have  answered   it   very  fairly 
and  I  should  not  ask  you  to  change  your  opinion   as 
to   the  deadening  effect  of   Government   control,   but 
yoir    admit   that  there   may    be  economic   advantages 
arising  from  a  large  scale  treatment  of  this  subject? 
--Not  only  do  I  admit  it,  but  I  assert  it. 

26.295.  There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  question 
you    upon    which    is    of    considerable   importance.      I 
refer  to  the  end  of  your  evidence  where  you  speak  of 
ivlnit  can    lie   done   to   alter  what  you  call  the  antago- 
nistic   attitude     which    exists    between    Capital    aud 


Labour  generally,  and  in  what  we  are  specifically 
OODMoMa  with  hero  not  the  Iwiurt,  tho  c-oul  industry  , 
Mud  you  use  thwe  words,  "  They  mint  ceawj  "  tli»i 
is  the  antagonistic  attitude.  |  think  you  roalis*  wo 
it r»  here  concerned  not  with,  M  U  nometinira  (aid, 
matters  of  theory,  but  wo  are  up  againit  tho  con d 
of  theory  and  thti  condition  ol  num's  mind*.  Do  you 
think  in  that  condition  n.  IH  Millii  iont  to  say  to  eithw 
side  and  particularly  to  both  widen  together:  ''They 
mUMt  cease  "?  DOM  it  carry  you  any  further? — It 
depends  upon  the  sanction.  If  you  could  compel  us 
to  love  one  another,  it  would  be  all  right;  but  if  you 
cannot  compel  us  you  must  try  to  persuade  us,  and 
it  is  the  process  of  persuasion  that  I  am  endeavouring 
to  insist  upon  to  the  Commission. 

26.296.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  you  cannot  compel 
which  I  have  in  mind.     It  is  the  very  fact  that  men 
have  reached  a  certain  condition  of  social  and  educa- 
tional development  that   leads  to  their   minds,   as  I 
suggest,  being  in  a  certain  condition,  and  that  con- 
dition  is  that  you   have   1,100,000     men     who     have 
reached   this  condition   of   mind— that  they   are   not 
satisfied  with  private  ownership  as  a  means  by  which 
they  work.     If  that  is  a  true  account  of  their  con- 
dition, what  do  you  suggest  to  this  Commission  should 
be  done  to  change  that  condition  of  mind?     Do  you 
think  it  could  be  done  by  putting  forward  the  argu- 
ments in  your  paper? — It  is  what  I  have  been  doing 
for  5Q  years,   and   if  I  wore  to  live  for  another  50 
years,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case,  I  should  go 
on  doing  it.     I  am  most  sincerely  convinced  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  problems  we  have  before  us  is 
the  solution  I  have  suggested,  for  which  I  have  been 
working,    and    which,    I  think  I  may  say  with  bomf 
assurance,   we  have  been  in  the  direction  of  finding 
in  the  North  of  England.     I  have  given  an  instance 
at  the  end  of  paragraph     24  of  my  precis,   where  I 
point  out  you  have  precisely  that  kind  of  thing.    The 
ironmasters  of  Cleveland  and  the  Blast-furnacemen's 
Association  came  to  an  arrangement  of  the  very  kind 
you  are  suggesting — not,  indeed,  of  the  parting  with 
the  ownership,   which  I     believe  to  be  in  the  wrong 
direction,  but  in  the  direction  of  giving  to  the  men 
what  they    were  demanding.       What   were  they  de- 
manding?      They   were   asking   for   some   leisure   in 
which  to  live  their  life  in  a  better  and  healthier  way. 
The    iron-masters   from    the    very    beginning    of    the 
negotiations  said  :   "  We  are  entirely  at  one  with  you  : 
we   want  to   find    a   solution."     We   began    with   this 
proposition :    "  Nothing  that  is  done  must  materially 
enhance  the  price  of  making  a  ton  ot  pig-mm.     We 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  more  for  you  under 
the  present  conditions.     Can   we  find  out  a  way  of 
solving  this  problem   which  shall  comply  with  these 
postulates?  " — and  we  did  find  it. 

26.297.  Do   you    suggest    that    these    men    are    now- 
satisfied  with  the  condition  which  obtained?       Take 
this  very  class? — I   am   not  acquainted   with   a  con- 
tented man;  I  do  not  know  one. 

26.298.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :   Even  yourself  ?— Even 
myself.     I   should   be  sorry   if   there   were  contented 
men.     I  want  men  to  strive  for  better  things. 

26.299.  Sir   L.  Chiuzza   Money:    You   have  spoken 
of    the   conditions    of    labour,    and    mentioned    more 
leisure,     I  suppose  you  also   mean  more  wages;   but 
I   put  it  to  you  that  there  is  something  more  than 
that  at  stake,  in  that  men  are  considering  not  merely 
wage,  and  not  merely  leisure,  but  they  are  consider- 
ing their  statue,  and  if  I  may  so  put  it,  their  man- 
hood ;  and  that  they  say,  rightly  or  wrongly — putting 
aside    right  and    wrongs    at    the    moment — that    the 
nation    ought    to    own    these    large-scale    industrial 
operations? — Tho   nation? 

26.300.  They  may  be   wrong,   but   that   ie  not   the 
point.     They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  work 
for    the   nation    as    national    property.     Do  you    not 
think,  if  they  think  that,   it   is.  at  least,  respectable, 
and  ought  to  be  respected,  and   it   ought  to  be  met 
in  a  reasonable  way? — It  ifl  respectable,  and  I  respect 
it;  but  let  me  add,  it  is  fatuous. 

26.301.  Tf  a  million  men  will  not  go  on  on   the  old 
conditions,   does  it  not  cease  to  be  fatuous ;  does  it 
not  become  a  practical  question? — I  think  not. 

26.302.  Supposing  your  million  men  will  not  po  nn 
unless  thoM-    mines    are   owned    by    the   nation,    what 
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are  you  to  do? — You  ask  a  very  proper  question,  and 
I  admit  the  force  of  it  entirely.  My  answer  is,  I 
cannot  believe  that  my  fellow-couiiti-yrnen,  whom  1 
believe  to  be  commonsense  people,  will  take  up  that 
attitude.  If  I  did  not  hold  that  opinion,  I  should 
be  in  the  greatest  alarm  as  to  the  future  of  the 
country,  because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demands 
which  might  not  be  made  on  the  same  basis.  To  give 
a  totally  fantastic  illustration,  the  men  might 
easily  say:  "We  will  not  work  in  a  country 
in  which  anybody  believes  in  vivisection,  or  in 
anti-vivisection,"  or  some  other  fanciful  idea. 
It  is  because  one  feels  that  they  are  never 
going  to  drive  these  views  to  the  ultimate  decision  of 
a,  contest  which  would  involve  the  whole  community 
that  one  is  inclined  to  say:  "  Now  let  us  reason  with 
these  men  in  the  meantime."  I  am  reasoning  with 
them,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  am 
reasoning  with  them  through  my  answers  to  your 
questions.  I  am  endeavouring  to  show  to  them, 
through  the  intermediation  of  this  Commission,  that 
they  are  crying  for  the  moon,  and  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  got.  It  is  not  in  their  interests  tha/t  it 
should  be  got,  and  it  is  in  their  interests  to  seek  a 
solution  in  a  different  direction. 

26.303.  If  I  were  a  miner,  why  should  it  be  in  my 
interest  to  get  coal,  not  for  the  people  of  the  country, 
but  to  get  it  for  the  private  proprietor  of  that  coal, 
with  a  royalty  on  it  payable  to  a  man  who  merely 
happens  to  own  the  land  under  which  it  is  found? 
Why  should  it  be  to  my  interest  to  go  on  with  opera- 
tions of  that  sort?    Why  should  the  landlord  own  the 
coal    which    is  2,000    feet  below  the   surface?      Why 
should  he  draw  a  royalty?     Why  should  I  work  for 
a  shareholder  who  does  not  know  as  much  about  the 
mine  as  I  do,  or  as  a  London  solicitor  does? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   He  may  be  a  solicitor  in  New- 
castle. 

26.304.  Sir  L.  Chiozzo,  Money :    Yes.     If  I  were  so 
stupid  as  to  take  up  that  attitude,  what  would  you 
say  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  ?    Would'  it  be  sufficient 
to  say  something  about  vivisection?     What  has  that 
to  do  with  that  highly  practical  question  of  affairs? 
—May  I  say  that  your  question  would  be  an  admir- 
able one  if  it  were  addressed  to  a  jury  to  prejudice, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  question   if   it  is  addressed  to 
someone  from  whom  you  want  a  frank  and  sincere 
answer. 

26.305.  I  suggest  to  you,  if  that  represents  the  con- 
dition of  mind  of  a  million  men  working  for  you,  it 
is  idle  to  argue  that  it  is  not  a  practical  question. 
You  have  to  meet  it?— I  do  not  say  it  is  not  a  prac- 
tical question,  but  the  answer  sought  to  be  given  is 
not  practical. 

26,300.  With  regard  to  your  admirable  precis,  if 
I  may  say  so,  which  has  interested  me  very  much, 
in  spite  of  all  you  say,  the  unrest  in  labour  has  not 
improved  in  this  country;  it  has  not  got  less,  but  it 
has  got  more.  It  was  great  before  the  war  broke 
out,  and  now  it  is  more  than  ever  it  was  before. 
It  is  more  because  of  the  consequences  of  the  war, 
and  this  same  feeling  is  spreading  all  over  the  world. 
Can  a  feeling  which  is  spreading,  like  this,  over  the 
world  be  related  to  a  subject  like  vivisection?—! 
put  that  to  you  as  a  fantastic  illustration.  I  agree 
t  is  a  fantastic  illustration,  and  I  am  sure  you  so 
understood  it.  The  end  of  your  question  was  going 
to  bo  the  beginning  of  my  reply.  The  condition  of 
things  which  you  are  describing  has  existed  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  the  world.  I  happened  to  be 
in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1914,  and  I  had  then 
the  opportunity  of  talking  to  some  of  the  leading 
financial  experts  in  that  city.  They  were  all  full  of 
alarm  as  to  the  outlook  of  the  future.  We  did  not 
foresee  the  war  at  the  moment— at  least  I  did  not, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  did.  We  were  all  agreed  as 
to  the  extremely  dangerous  condition  of  the  labour 
market,  and  1  ventured  to  say  to  these  gentlemen 

26.307.  Mr.    U.   H.   Tawncy.     Of   the    what?— The 
labour  market.     Perhaps  I  should  not  have  used  the 
word. 

26.308.  ,Sf»'r  L.  Ohiozza  Money :   We  know  what  you 
mean?--What  I   meant   was  the  general   labour  un- 

»t.     I  said  to  those  gentlemen:    "  I  agree  the  pre- 


sent situation  is  a  very  alarming  one."  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  solution  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
direction  which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  in  my 
paper,  and  that  that  solution  will  not  be  a  solution 
of  the  drastic  character  which  some  of  you  antici- 
pate. They  were  all  anticipating  social  changes  of  an 
extremely  far-reaching  character,  and  as  I  believed, 
and  as  they  believed,  of  a  very  dangerous  character. 
I  think  the  solution,  as  I  understand  it.  will  not  be 
very  efficacious  in  effect,  and  that  is  why  I  say  it 
depends  upon  those  of  us  who  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  direction  of  industrial  affairs  who  en- 
deavour to  persuade  people  that  that  is  not  the  way 
to  look  for  a  solution.  Let  me  go  on.  You  talk  of 
a  man  working  for  the  nation.  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  he  works  for  the  nation  except  in  periods 
of  high  stress  like  we  have  come  through,  when  no 
doubt  ultimately  we  were  all  explicitly  working  not 
for  our  own  profit  and  private  success  but  for  much 
larger  and  higher  ideals?  What  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  a  man  works  for  is  his  wife  and 
family.  He  looks  no  further  than  that.  I  believe 
the  men  who  work  for  me,  if  you  please  to  call  it 
"  for  me,"  but  whom  I  am  always  accustomed  to 
regard  as  my  co-partners  in  the  enterprise,  are  think- 
ing far  more  of  the  fireside  than  the  nation,  and 
they  would  not  think  any  different  if  they  were  work- 
ing for  the  inanimate  nation  than  for  Hugh  Bell. 

26.309.  Would   you    not   work    better    if   you    knew 
your   work  inured  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  your 
wife  and  family,   but  you  knew  by  an  economic  pro- 
cess it  filled  the  cellars  of  the  country?     Would  not 
that  operate  in  your  mind  to  make  a  better  citiy.cn:- 
— A  world  without  rent  might  be  a  better  world,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  it. 

26.310.  There  are  possibilities  of  getting  rid  of  such 
an  absurdity  as  a  royalty  on  coal,  are  there  not? — 
Are  there  what? 

26.311.  Possibilities  of  getting  rid  of  a  royalty  on 
coal?— I   do   not  know;   I  do   not   know   where   it  is 
got   rid   of. 

26.312.  But    your    favourite    economists    have    de- 
nounced   it   as   an    absurdity.     I   suggest   you    would 
work  all  the  better  if  you  knew  you  had  got  rid  of 
such  an  absurdity? — I  do  not  know   why  you  should 
get  rid  of  it.     Will  you  tell  me  that  please? 

26.313.  I    do  not   know   that  it  is  possible,    but  if 
you  did  would  you  not  work  all  the  better  for  know- 
ing  you   had  got   rid   of   it?— It  might   be   possible, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  done. 

26.314.  It  conies  to  this:  you  have  nothing  more  to 
suggest  than  you   have  put  in  this  paper,   and  you 
frankly  admit  that  these  methods  have  not  lessened 
industrial  unrest,  but  it  has  increased  and  was  never 
greater   than   at   the   present   time?— That   I   admit. 
What  I  deny  is  that  the  remedy  you  suggest  is  a  good 
one. 

26.315.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:   You  were  asked  about 
Lord  Devonport  and  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 
I  believe  you  yourself  have  some  personal  experience 
of  the  running  of  Port  Authorities? — Yes,  I  have. 

26.316.  I  think  you  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Tees 
Conservancy  ? — Yes. 

26.317.  That,  although  it  is  a  smaller  river,  is  an 
authority     like     the     London      Authority?— Yes.     It 
happens,  I  think,  to  stand,  excluding  coal,  as  about 
the  seventh  port  in  the  kingdom. 

26.318.  Is    there    any    reasonable    analogy    between 
running  a  Port  Authority  and   the  British  coal    in- 
dustry?— I  do  not  think  there  is  any. 

26.319.  You   were  asked   a  good  ninny  questions  l>y 
Sir   Leo   Money   with   regard   to   the   suggested    sins 
of   the   British   steel  'makers.     I   do   not  know   much 
about  them,   but  I  assume  before  the  war  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  was  equal  to  the  demand? — Ye-. 

26.320.  On  page  2   of  your  precis  there  is  a   para- 
graph  about  the  export  trade,   which  I  observe  you 
did  not   read   when   reading   your  precis.     It   is   the 
concluding  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph  8:    "  I 
equally  believe  that   under   Government   direction    it 
would   be   impossible   to   maintain   tho  efficiency    and 
elasticity  of  the   arrangements  for  obtaining   foreign 
orders   which   has   been   gained   by  the   experience    "I 
private    owners   and   merchants  over    many   years   of 
foreign    trading."     What    is   your    view    with   retain! 
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t<>  tlm  |n  .11-1  u  iliilily  of  the  State  running  I'll"  e\|i"ii 
coal  trade  of  this  country?  I  think  it  would  not  go 
mi  for  a  week. 

L'ti,:i-'l.   .I/,-,     \rtlnir    llnlfour:    Do  von    think   it    ill. 

re  nationalised   it  would  do  nwny  with 

laliotir  iri'iiUi-:-      I  iln  nut.  think  HO.     I  do  not  observe 

tli:it    tin'  police  nro  entirely  free  from  labour  unrest. 

L'i>..'tL'L'.   !>.>  vim  think  if  the  coal  mines  were  nation- 

i  wo  should  get  a  greater  output? — I  am  afraid 

26,3'J.').   Ami  at  a  cheaper  cost?— I  am  sure  not. 

124.    Is  it  possible  always  to  pay  the  same  wagoe 
in  thi,s  world? — I  have  not  round  it  so. 

•3i,. '!•-'").   It  must  depend  upon  supply  and  demand? 

That   is   what   I   contend. 

26,32(i.  Therefore  it  is  a  fallacy  to  attempt  to  sit 
down  and  fix  a  wage  in  advance  for  a  very  long 
period  ahead? — I  entirely  agree. 

26.327.  If  the  goods  which  are  produced  cannot  l>e 
1  you  cannot  pay  the  wage? — That  is  so. 

26.328.  Is  it  impossible  to  run  this  country  on  the 
lia.iis  of    one   section    of    the    community  refusing  to 
work    if   they  cannot   have  everything  they  want? — 
I  think  it  is  clear  one  section  of  the  community,  and 
not   necessarily   a    largo  section,    could   stop    all    the 
industries.     For  example,   supposing    all    the  engine 
drivers    refused    to   do  something    unless   some   other 
thing   were   done,    it   is   clear  it   would    put   the   in- 
dustries of  the  country  at  a  standstill.     They  are  not 
a  large  class,  but  a  class  as  small  as  that  oould  stop 
the  community.     If  bodies  of  that  kind  get  together 
and    determine    to    act  together    against  the    public 
interest,  we  are  in  a  very  awkward  position  indeed. 
I  do  not  believe  they  will. 

26.329.  But  if  they  did  it,  it  cannot  last?— No,  we 
should   all   starve. 

26.330.  The  question  of  antagonism  was  referred  to 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  proof.     Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  owners 
of  works  who  are  in  very  good  relations  with  their 
employees   to-day? — Yes.     I   hope  I   am   not   unduly 
proud,  but  I  believe  I  am  in  very  good  relations  with 
my  men. 

26.331.  Do  you  not  believe  the  antagonism  is  very 
much  overstated? — I  think  so. 

26.332.  A   question   was  asked  you  with  regard  to 

tPost  Office  officials  who  had  not  accepted  service 
abroad  at  higher  rates  than  they  were  getting  at  the 
time.  Is  it  not  possible  that  that  was  due  to  the  loss 
of  enterprise  and  initiative  that  very  often  affects 
Government  officials? — I  daresay.  I  would  remind 
you  that  I  accepted  it  from  Sir  Leo  Money  as  a  fact, 
but  it  is  not  my  experience. 

26.333.  Sir  William  Slingo  made  that  statement?— 
Yes. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:  Sir,  I  see  from  this  paper 
everything  which  Sir  Hugh  Bell  does  not  want,  but  I 
cannot  discover  what  he  does  want.  Would  you  ask 
him  whether  he  has  any  proposal  to  put  before  the 
Commission? 

26.334.  Chairman:   (To  the  Witness.)     Mr.  Tawney 
says  you  have  told  us  a  lot  of  things  you  do  not  want. 
Can  you  kindly  offer  us  any  suggestion  as  to  what 
you  think  would  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
undoubtedly  exist? — I  think  I  have  said  so.     I  want 
hearty  co-operation  between  the  two  parties. 

26.335.  How     shall     we     get     hearty    co-operation 
between  the  two  parties?     If  you  will  tell  us  that, 
you  will  get  over  what  is  giving  us  a  lot  of  trouble? — 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  it. 

26.336.  Is   there  any   road  to  it? — I  do  not  know. 
It  is  a  difficult  and  uphill  job. 

26.337.  Will  you  tell  us  how  we  can  surmount  it? — 
By  patience. 

26.338.  Mr.    B.    H.  Tawney:  That  only  means  say- 
ing:   "Be  good,  and  you  will  be  happy"? — You  are 
a  moralist. 

26.339.  Indeed,    I    am    not.     I    have    not  said  co- 
operation— you     have     paid     it? — No,    but    you  said: 
"  Be  good,  and  you  will  be  happy." 

26.340.  What  is  it  you  want  us  to  do?       You  say 
"co-operation"?     What    do  you    mean   by   co-opera- 
tion?— We  have  been  'endeavouring  to  do  that  in  the 
North  of   England.     That  is  why   we  are  here  now. 
The  men  came  and  said  to  us :   "  Show  us  vour  cost*  " 


We  said:  "  Wo  will,"  and  wo  showed  thorn,  and  *• 
talked  in  them  a*  to  what  were  the  could.  I  d»  not 
know  «liat  \om  ex|,.i,ence  of  cost!  in,  but  it  in  not 
easy  to  determine. 

26.341.  IB    it   your    only    proposal    that    wo   nhoul.1 
talk  to  the  men  about  coiUP     1  '!••  no'  want  to  parody 
you,  but  I  want  to  get  worno thing  positive.     Whnt  do 
you  want  us  to  do? — Perhaps  you  will  nay  it  in  nega- 
tive— leave  things  alone. 

26.342.  That   is  your  last  word   to  the  Conimiiwion 
and    the  Government — leave   things   alone? — I    think 
the  proposed  interference  will  only  make  things  uorte, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  regard  to  many   of 
the  interferences  in  the  post  that  although  the  motives 
for  them  were  unexceptionable,  the  results  have  been 
disastrous.     If  I   may   be  permitted   to  name  one  of 
the  things,  there  is  the  statutory  imposition  of   the 
minimum  wage.     Of  all  the  disastrous  things  in  the 
coal    trade,   there    has   never    been   anything   so    dis- 
astrous as  that. 

26.343.  That  again  is  only  telling  us  what  yon  do 
not  like,  but  I  will  not  press  you  further. 

26.344.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  There  is  a  statement  in 
your  pr6cii  on  page  5  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
about.     You    say   in    dealing   with    the   reduction   of 
hours  of  labour  from  12  to  8:   "I  should  like  here  to 
show  how  much  can  be  effected  when  the  parties  are 
prepared  to  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the 
solution  of  any  industrial  problem.     It  took  several 
years  of  close  and  patient  enquiry  between  the  iron- 
masters  of    Cleveland    and   the   Blast   Furnacemen's 
Association    to   find   this   solution,    but   in  fact  they 
found   it  without  calling  upon  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere."    You  make  a  statement  here  which  if  it  goes 
unchallenged  will  be  believed.     Yon  say :   "  Not  very 
different  from  this  is  the  shortening  of  hours  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Northumberland  and  Durham."     That 
is,    by   mutual   arrangement   the   employers   and  the 
workmen's  representatives   settled   the   hours   of  the 
blast  furnacemen.     Do  you  want  us  to  believe  that  it 
is  by  the  same  method  that  the  hours  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  were  shortened? — I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me  if  1  say  your  interpretation  of  my  language 
is  not  correct.     I  am  not  saying  that  the  ironmasters 
in  Cleveland  settled  the  hours  in  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham.    I  am  saying — I  think  the  sense  of  the  sentence 
is   quite   clear   on   the   point — that  the   colliery  pro- 
prietors and  their  men  in  those  two  counties  settled 
the  hours  of  employment  in  those  two  counties.      I 
think    as   an    interpretation   of    English    that   is  the 
interpretation. 

Chairman:  Yes. 

26.345.  Mr.   Robert  Smittic:    No,   it  is  not.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  say  here  that  while  you  reduced 
the  hours  of  labour  from  12  to  8  of  blast  furnacemen, 
the  employers  and  the  workmen  met  in  a  conscientious 
manner  and  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  hours? — Yes. 

26.346.  And  you  say  on  somewhat  similar  lines  the 
hours  of  the  miners  in  Durham  were  settled.     Is  that 
true?— Yes,  it  is. 

26.347.  Will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  when  the 
Eight  Hours  Act  came  before  the  House  of  Commons 
again  and  again? — At  that  time  Northumberland  and 
Durham  were  deadly  opposed. 

26.348.  I   remember  it  very  well,   and  that  is  the 
reason  I  ask  the  question? --They  were  opposed  to  it 
because    they    were    getting    the    shorter    hours    by 
arrangement  with  the  employers. 

26.349.  I  beg  your  pardon  !    That  is  not  the  reason. 
The  boys  in  the  mines  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land were  working  the  longest  hours  in  the  kingdom, 
and  it  was  because  it  was  going  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  the   boys  that  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  did  not 
mutually   arrrango   with   your   employers   to   reduce 
the  hours  of  the  boys,  but  it  was  forced  on  you  against 
your  will  by  Act  of  Parliament.     Is  that  not  true? 
— Yes,   and"  it   gives  a  very  inaccurate  statement  of 
the  case.    In  Northumberland  and  Durham  by  a  pro- 
cess of  long  negotiations  the  hours  of  the  men  hod 
been  reduced. 

26.350.  To  6  or  7P — I  wili  take  it  from  you.    That 
is   quite   near   enough   for  your   purpose   and   mir.e. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  hours  of  the  boys  had  not 
been  reduced. 
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26.351.  The   boys   and    the    day-wage    workmen? — 
Some    of    the  boy    workmen.     It    is    also    true    that 
Durham  and  Northumberland  were  at  that  time  quite 
contented  with  the  arrangement,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  passing  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  compelled 
Durham    and    Northumberland   to    come    under    the 
arrangement  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  submit 
to  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  negotiation.     But  I  do 
not  think  we  need  continue  the  discussion. 

26.352.  Yes,  we  need.     We  want  to  get  at  the  facts 
which  are  stated? — I  was  going  to  make  an  admission 
which  I  should  think  would  quite  satisfy  you.     I  was 
going  to  say  I  entirely   agree   with   everything  you 
said,   and  I  do  not  withdraw  what  I  said.     I  agree 
with   you  that  the  passing  of  the  Eight   Hours  Act 
shortened  tfte  hours  of  boys,   and  I  assert  that  the 
shortening   of  the   hours   of  the   collieries   was   done 
by  mutual  arrangement. 

26.353.  The  shortening  of  the  hours  of  the  hewers 
was  done  by  mutual  arrangement,  and  the  boys  wished 
to  come  under  the  Act.     The  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  the  boys  was  done  against  your  will.     You  would 
not    settle   by   mutual   arrangement   with    regard   to 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  the  boys,  and  I  venture 
to  put  it  to  you,  if  any  class  required  shorter  hours 
it  was  the  boys,  and  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  you 
and  your  colleagues? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon.     You 
have  no  right  to  say  we  bitterly  opposed  it.     On  the 
contrary,    for   a   very    long   time   before   that   every 
question  had  been   debated  in  the  counties,   and  we 
were  seeking  a  solution  which  was  not  easy  to  find. 
It  was  found  by  the  passing  of  the  Act.     I   am  still 
very   doubtful    indeed   whether   the   Act   was    a    wise 
one.     Indeed,   if  I  were  called   upon  to  say  "  Yes  " 
or  "  No  "  to  it,  I  would  say  "  No  "  to  it.     I  do  not 
think  it  was  a  wise  Act. 

26.354.  Are   you    still   bitterly    opposed    to    it? — T 
have  not  said  so.     You  must  take  my  words  exactly 
as  I  use  them. 

26.355.  If,   in  your  opinion,   it  is  unwise,   are  you 
prepared  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  go  back 
to  the  old   position? — No,   no  more  than  I  am   pre- 
pared  to   ask   them   to   go   back   upon   other   unwise 
measures  they  have  passed.     I  have  accepted  them, 
and  I  am  going  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

26.356.  In  a  paragraph  in  your  pr6cis  you  deal  with 
taxation.     As  a   matter  of  fact  you   deal   with   your 
mines,  and  your  furnaces,  or  this,  that  and  the  other, 
and    you    deal    also    with    yotir    taxes,  to  keep  up 
"  schoolmasters  "  and  a  lot  of  other  people.     You  do 
not  mention  His  Majesty,  and  the  Royal  Family,  but 
you    mean   them,    I    suppose,    too?     Your    taxes    are 
going  to  keep  them,  and  I  think  you  mention :   "  and 
the  rest  of  the  crowd  "? — Yes. 

26.357.  Whom   do  you   mean  by   "  the  rest  of  the 
crowd"?— All   the  people   who  are  kept   out   of   the 
taxes. 

26.358.  Do    you    know    who    keeps  you,  is  it  the 
miners?— No.  I  keep  the  miners. 

26.359.  Surely,    you    would   not   have   anything   to 
pay  taxes  with  but  for  the  mine  worker?— He  would 
not  have  any  wages  but  for  me.     I  once  had  a  dis- 
cussion with  my  surgeon,  who  was  complaining  of  the 
coal   owner.     I   pointed   out   to   him   that  he   was   a 
necessary  evil,  and  I  was  a  necessary  good.     If  I  had 
been   a   perfect   man,   I   should  not  have   needed  his 
help,  but  he  could  not  get  coal  without  me,  or  such 
as  me. 


26.360.  You  are  a  very  wealthy  man,  are  you  not? 
— I  do  not  know. 

26.361.  I  think  you  have  amassed  in  your  lifetime, 
or  some  one  has  for  you,  an  immense  fortune.     I  put 
it  to  you,  that  we  are  entitled  to  argue  with  you  in 
the  interests  of  the  miner? — I  agree. 

26.362.  Could  we  get  coal  without  the  mine  owners 
of  this  country? — You  could  not  get  coal  without  the 
coal  being  there. 

26.363.  Yes,   but  they   did   not  put  it  there?— No, 
nor  did  they  put  the  land  there. 

26.364.  Can   we   get   coal    without   the   landlord?-- 
I   supposle  you   could. 

26.365.  Could  we  till  the  soil,  supposing  the  land- 
lords   were   all    in    America,    or    Australia,   or    Tim- 
buctoo? — Yes,   or   if  they   did   not  exist. 

26.366.  Consequently,    it    is    not    because   they    are 
of  any  use  that  they  are  drawing  rent  from  royalties? 
— So    you    say. 

26.367.  But  I  want  to  know  what  you  say? I  do 

not  say  anything  about   it. 

26.368.  Are  they  not  useful  only  for  drawing  rent? 
— I  do  not  know.     They  are   there  drawing   rent. 

26.369.  Did   they    do   anything   to    put   either    the 
land   or    the    minerals   there? — Some    of  them    did   a 
great   deal   to  put  the   land   there. 

26.370.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  out  who  created  the  land.     You 
say   the   landlords   did   it,    but  I   did  not  know   that 
before? — They    did    not   create    it. 

26.371.  But  they  put  it  there?- -Yes.     It  was  not 
worth  anything  before  they  began  to  deal  with  it. 

26.372.  I  venture  to  say  it  was  not  the  landlords 
that  dealt  with  it  at  all.     You  cannot  say  the  land- 
lord put  a  single  shovel  of  land  there?— I  know  that 
is    your    view. 

26.373.  You  mean  they  hired  someone  else  to  do  it? 
—Not    necessarily. 

26.374.  Did  they  put  in  any  of  the  coal?— No. 

26.375.  At  least  we  are  thankful  that  you  cannot 
prove  they  put  the  coal  there.     I   suppose  we  could 
get    the    coal,    or    the    corn,    if   the    landlords)   were 
not  there?     Do  they  allow  anyone  to   get   the  coal, 
or    the    corn    unless    it    is    got   under    the    landlord's 
conditions  ? — No. 

26.376.  So  that  they  are  a  class  of  people  who  run 
the  country  exactly  as  they  want  to  do?— No. 

26.377.  Have  they  not  threatened  to  go  on  strike 
f  Parliament  takes  the  land  and  the  minerals  froui 

them?     Are  they   not  prepared   to   fight? — I   do  not 
know. 

26.378.  Have  you   read   the  evidence   given   before 
this  Commission  ?-- 1  have  read  some  of  it. 

26.379.  Have  you  read  the  Dukes'  evidence,  which 
said  they  were  prepared  to  fight  to  the  very  last?— 
That  is  in  defending  their  own  rights. 

26.380.  They  would   be  only  using  their  powers   as 
landlords? — I  suppose  so. 

26.381.  Have   you   any   objection  to    the   workmen 
using  their  powers  to  fight? — None. 

26.382.  That   is  all   I   r.sk   you?— May    I    say    on" 
thing?     If  I  were  a  workman,  the  one  thing  I  wouM 
not  give  up  is  the  right  to  strike,  and  the  one  thin? 
which  I,    as    an    employer,    will    not  give    up,    unless 
Parliament   compels   me — even   then    I   am    not  sure 
I  will  not  stand  up  against  the  wall  and  be  shot  fo' 
it— is  the  right  to  discharge  a   man.     I  demand  the 
right  to  employ  him  or  not,  as  I  please. 

26.383.  And   we  deny  your  right  to  discharge  him 
unless  there  is  a   just  cause?— I  hope  I  shall   never 
discharge  a  man  for  anything  else. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  GEORGE  KNOX,  Recalled. 


26.384.  Mr.   Evan   Williams:    Could   you    give   the 
Commission  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  by  the  Welsh  Coal  Owners  in  setting 
up    the    schools    and    research    works    and    so    on?— 
About  £80,000. 

26.385.  That  is  in   connection   with  the  schools? 

IBS. 

26.386.  They  make  a  levy  of  .so  much  a  ton  on  tb- 


output  of  the  coal  value? — One-tenth  of  a  penny 
amongst  the  Associated  Coal  Owners. 

26,387.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  money  that  you 
were  prepared  to  spend  just  before  the  war"  in 
research? — They  devised  a  scheme  for  research  which 
when  put  into  operation  will  cost  about  £30  000  or 
£40,000. 

'J6.3SS.  Per  annum0— The  total  cost  to  instal  it, 
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26,389.  Wh.it  i-  the  annual  contribution  to  keep 
it  going? — The  annual  contribution  to-day  is  be- 
tween £11,000  and  £12,000  and  it  is  proposed  to  put 
another  levy  mi  through  another  council  in  connec- 
tion with  another  M-ln-mo  which  will  bring;  in  proh- 
al.ly  L'  in. 000  a  year. 

•ji;.:l!Mi.  D.)  y.iii  remember  the  plan  which  was 
I'onmilati-d  mill  about  to  be  carried  out  to  get  hold 
,,f  an  old  colliery  and  make  experiments  on  coal 
dust  and  so  on? — Yes. 

•'i;  :(91  That  was  in  connection  with  the  school 
..II?— Yes. 

26.392.  In   South   Wales,    tho  coalownors  have  not 
been    backword    in    research    work    and    in    studying 
education? — That  is  so. 

26.393.  The   chief    object   they    had    in   setting    up 
lioM-  schools  was  to  enable  those  who  could  not  pay 

the  fees  for  apprenticeship  to  become  colliery 
managers  and  colliery  engineers  of  the  best  type?— 
That  is  BO. 

26,301.  They  provide  scholarships  at  your  school?— 
n  scholarships  altogether  I  think  are  provided. 

L'I'., :!!'"..  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  For  a  population  of 
what?— There  are  13  scholarships  of  £40  a  year.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  population  is.  This  is  rofer- 
rinu;  to  tho«e  who  can  attend  full  time.  Then  they 
rive  a  number  of  scholarships  for  those  who  can  only 
attend  part  time,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  work 
five  days  in  the  mine,  and  come  one  day  a  week  to 
the  school. 

20.390.  Mr.    Ki-mi    Williams:    What   assistance  has 
tho  Miners'  Federation  in  South  Wales  been  towards 
the   education   of   the  working  class   in   this   way?- 
TJnfortunately   they  have   opposed    this   scheme   ever 
since  the  commencement. 

26.397.  You  speak  of  the  favourable  comparison  of 
coal  mining  in  this  country  with  any  other  country 
in   the   world? — Yes,    so   far   as  exploitation   ts   con- 
cerned— the  underground  work. 

26.398.  Then   you   speak  of  larger  unite   than   the 
average  as  future  development  is  to  be  accelerated ?- 
I  mean  a  colliery  like,  the  Powell  Duffryn  which  can 
operate  very  much  more  cheaply  than  a  small  colliery 
in   turning  out   500  tons  or  600   tons  a   day.     They 
cannot,  of  course,  expend  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
at  any  time  for  development  purposes  or  in  making 
experiments,  or  even  in  installing  new  machinery. 

26.399.  Mr.    Eobert    Smillie:    Would    you   kindly 
repeat   that? — A    small    concern    is    limited    in    the 
amount  of  experimental  work  it  can  carry  out  and  in 
the  amount  of  money  it  can   apply  to  new  develop- 
ment work.     Their  area  is  too  small  to  expend  a  very 
large  sum   upon,   because  they   would   never  Have  it 
returned. 

26.400.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  You  advocate  the  join- 
ing up  of  two  or  more  small  concerns  to  make  a  bigger 

conoern? Yes,    with    other    conditions    attached,    of 

course.     My  suggestion   is  that  if  the  nation  owned 
the  whole  of  the  minerals  and  that  those  were  laid 
out   in    areas  big  enough  to  be  worked   by   collieries 
situated  in  the  proper  place,  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  would  be  saved  in  the  working  to  begin  with, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  development,   and,   thirdly,    in 
the  actual  potting  of  the  coal. 

26.401.  What  size   of  units  would  yon   recommend 
in  a  case  of   that  kind? — They  would  require  to  be 
larger  and  larger,  just  as  the  development  increases: 
that  is  to  say  as  the  amount  of  expenditure  required 
to  carry  them  through  increased.     Twenty-five  years 
ago   a   very   small  amount   of   money,   comparatively 
speaking,  was  quite  sufficient  to  sink  and  develop  an 
ordinary  colliery.     To-day  it  would  probably  take  five 
or  six  times  as  much,  and  in  the  future,  that  is  to 
say,  20  years  from  now.  it  may  take  four  or  five  times 
as  much  again. 

26.402.  Would  you  leave  the  single  big  colliery  as 
a   unit  by   itself  for  management,  or  do  you  suggest 
a  joining    upon   more   than    one   of  these? — I    would 
have  those  in  one  coalfield  joined  up. 

26.403.  Would    you   have  the    coalfield    under    one 
management? — Under    one    Council,    but  each    area, 
that  is  to  say,  each  unit,  would  have  its  own  manage- 
ment, direct  management  as  far  as  tho  mines  them- 
selves are  concerned. 


2<l,40-l.    AH    fur    ns    ll n/in.  •  i  II>K    of     tli»    i-nllnTjr 

is  concerned,  would  you  leave  «»ch  unit  to  do  its 
own?--Certainly. 

26,405.  Tho  wln.li.  of   the  engineering?     Ym. 

2(1, .Kill.     What    would    b.-   III..   fllll.-ti..ll»  of    III.-   Cnlltl.-ll 

in  the  district?  Tin-  funrtioim  of  (In-  Couinil  would 
be  as  experts  to  enquire  into  the  bout  menus  of 
generally  currying  out  engineering  problems  and  to 
advise  the  local  management  as  to  how  those  things 
should  he  done  and  leave  them  to  carry  them  out. 

26.407.  They  would  be  purely  advisory? — Advisory 
in  that   respect. 

26.408.  Without    any   executive   control     over     the 
engineering    or    management  of   any    particular   col- 
liery?— They   would    require     to     have  some  control, 
otherwise    they    could    not    have    their    instructions 
carried  out. 

26.409.  You   mean   they   would   have   the   power  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  their  suggestions? — Yes,  to  be 
Successful. 

26.410.  Do  you  mean  that  absolutely  or  would  you 
qualify  it  in  any  way? — It  ia  not  a  question  no  far 
as  the  carrying  out  of  the  thing  is  concerned  that  I 
have    considered.      I    am  chiefly    concerned    in    the 
technical  side  of  the  operation.     I  think  we  ought  to 
get  the  best  advantage  we  can  with  regard  to  present 
day  knowledge  of  technology.  In  mining  engineering  it 
is  essential  we  should  have  a  definite  sized  unit  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  position  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  best  result  and  that  can  never  bo  done  if  we  adopt 
a  system  whereby  the  work  will  not  devolve  on  the 
people  who   have  been  trained  to   carry  it  through. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  I  think  we  are  faced  with 
in  the  coal  trade  is  the  fact  that  the  mining  engineer 
has  control  of  everything;  he  controls  not  only  the 
mining   side,    but    he   controls    also  the    mechanical, 
electrical,    chemical   and   engineering  side,   and   con- 
trols the  whole  thing. 

26.411.  The  general  manager  of  a  colliery  company, 
do  you   mean? — The  mining  agent,   who  has  usually 
developed   from   being   a   colliery  manager  into  that 
of  being  an  agent.     As  a  rule  he  is  not  trained  as 
a  mechanical  engineer  nor  an  electrical  engineer,  and, 
far  less,  as  a  chemical  engineer.     I  think  our  develop- 
ment is  being  retarded  because  he  is  expected  to  take 
charge  of  all  this  staff  and  equipment.     If  we  have 
bigger  units  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  well-trained 
man  in  each  of  these  units. 

26.412.  Who   would  be  in  charge  over  the  whole? 
You   would   not   have  a   number   of,   say,  3,   4   or  5 
persons  in   charge  of   different   departments  without 
someone  in  charge  of   the  whole? — There  would    be 
someone   to   direct   the    whole    work.       He  need    not 
necessarily   be   a  mining    man.     I    should    think    his 
training   ought   to   be   that    of     an     economist    and 
administrator. 

26.413.  You  rather  lay  stress  upon  the  irregularity 
of  barriers  in  South  Wales? — Yes. 

26.414.  You    give  two   plans.     One    is   particularly 
interesting  as   it  shows  my  own  taking.     "  (A)  "   is 
the  first  one.     I  can  give  you  some  information  about 
this? — I  have  no  doubt. 

26.415.  Tho  boundary  on   the   left   is  a   big   fault, 
and  the  fault  you  show  on  the  right  has  been  taken 
as  the  boundary  and  a  straight  line  has  been  drawn 
across  the  bottom  to  make  a  straight  boundary? — Yes. 

26.416.  That  happens  to  be  the  same  in  my  case.     If 
some  other  colliery  owner  from  some  other  part  of  the 
district  was  in  my  place  he  might  tell  you  the  same 
nbout  his  colliery?-  -Yes. 

26.417.  It   is   possible   a   great   deal    more  of   that 
is  being  done  than  you  are  aware  of? — Yes,  I  can  only 
go  by  the  royalty  map. 

26.418.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  arrangements 
made   between   colliery   companies  to  straighten    the 
boundaries   and   make   natural    faults   and   things   of 
that  kind  as  the  boundary? — No;  quite  a  lot  of  that 
would  necessarily  be  of  a  private  character.     I  know 
of  some  where  there  have  been  great  difficulties  in 
trying  to  come  to  an  arrangement. 

26.419.  Some  have  failed?— Yes. 

26.420.  Take    it    from    me    a    large    number    have 
succeeded? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

26.421.  You   did   say   you    were   aware  of  the   pro- 
posal being  made  to  set  up  a  body  which  can  bring 
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such  rectification  of  the  boundary  about,  a  Sanction- 
ing Authority  proposed  by  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission?— Yes. 

26.422.  You  have  read  that  Report?— Yes. 

26.423.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
body  as  that,   if   brought   into   existence,    could   put 
right  these  points  in  question  with  regard  to  the  irre- 

fularity  of  barriers  which  you  are  complaining  of?— 
hey  might  be  able  to  do  part  of  the  work;  that  is, 
to  adjust  the  outlying  portions  or  barriers  like  that 
on  ("  G  ")  on  plan  No.  1,  for  example,  where  they 
keep  twisting  out  a  large  way  from  the  main  body 
of  the  taking. 

26.424.  I  happen  to  know  ("  G  ")  as  well?— These 
pieces  would  have  to  be  adjusted  if  these  are  going 
to   be   worked   economically;   everybody    admits   that. 
Would  they  have  power  to  take  a  number  of  royalties, 
such  as  those,  say,  on  plan  No.  2.     Take  3,  4,  5  and 
11.     Would  they  have  power  to  adjust  those  so  that 
the  colliery  could  be  worked   from  the  best  position 
in    the    Valley    for    sinking    with    the    least    possible 
distance  for  haulage  underground?     In  South  Wales 
we   have   a   much   more   difficult   problem   than    any- 
where else ;   we  are  limited  to  the  position  in  which 
we  can  sink.    Very  often  the  shafts  are  situated  near 
the  boundary,  and  we  have  the  whole  of  the  develop- 
ment to  take  place  on  one  side,  which  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  cost.    That  is  one  thing  I  have  in  mind. 

26.425.  You  think  such  a  body  ought  to  have  that 
power? — It  ought  to  if  it  is  to  be  of  service.. 

26.426.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  have  the  power 
to  work,  say,  3,  4,  5  and  11  as  one  unit? — Yes,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  service. 

Sir  Leo    Chiozza  Money :    Would    that   entail    the 
sinking  of  a  new  shaft? 
Mr.  Evan  Williams:    No 
Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:   Not  necessarily? 

26.427.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:    No.     From  the  exist- 
ing shafts  you  could   bring  the   coal   from  the  santo 
distance   on  the_  other   side   and  divide   the   coal   in 
such  a  way  that   it   would   be   an   equal  distance?-<- 
Yes,   as  nearly  as  possible.     If  you  take  No.  10  for 
example,   the  collieries  there   are  shown   by  the  two 
smaller  rings.     They  are  very   near  the  edge  of  the 
boundary  to  the  south  and  a  very  long  distance  -.0 
the  extreme  south-west.     The  area  marked   from   14 
could  have  been  much  more  profitably  worked  from  10. 

26.428.  If  such   a    body    as    we   have   been   talking 
about  had  the  power  you  think  that  would  meet  the 
position? — It  would  assist  to  a  great  extent. 

26.429.  In  what  way  would  it  be  short  of  meeting  it 
to  the  full  extent?— The  difficulty  would  be.  I  think, 
in  being  able  to  take  deeper  mines.     In  South  Wales 
in  the  steam  coal  series,   the  difficulty  would  be  in 
getting  the  companies  to  agree  to  arrange  the  areas 
in  that  way   with   regard   to   the   amount  of  money 
they  have  already  spent  in  development  in  getting  to 
the  position  the  mines  are  in  at  the  present  time. 

26.430.  Supposing    the    Body    had     the     power    to 
compel  them  that  would  meet  the  point  to  the  fullest 
extent? — Yes. 

26.431.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:  If  this  was  workoil 
as  a  whole,  that  is  to  say,  the  district  shown  on  the 
map  No.  2 — if  the  shafts  were  sunk  in  ideal  place-, 
would  there  be  fewer  shafts  than  shown  on  the  .  ap? 
—Yes,  in  some  cases  there  might  be  one  or  two  shaft,, 
fewer.       In  most  cases  the  position   would   be  mac-." 
very  much  better  by  the  shafts  being  in  other  places 

26.432.  Mr.     Evan     Williams:     Unfortunately     we 
cannot  choose  the  position  for  our  shafts.     We  have 
to  take  the  valleys  and  sink  them  there? Yes. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money :   I  meant  with  due  regard 
to  the  valleys. 

26.433.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  II  you  had  fewer  shafts 
you  would  get  probably  a  smaller  output?— Some  of 
the  shafts  being   in    adjoining   royalties  were    made 
smaller  because  the  royalty  taking  was  smaller.    They 
might  have  been  made  bigger  if  there  was  a  bigger 
area  to  work. 

26.434.  I  will   now    take    a    few    points  which    you 
say  would  be  an  advantage  to  nationalisation.     You 
mention  stabilises  the  price  of  coal.     What  do  you 
mean  by  that?— That  there  would  be  less  fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  coal  if  the  coal  was  worked  as  one 


concern    that    if   lit   was   worked    under    the   present 
system. 

26.435.  There  would   be  less  fluctuation   from   year 
to  year? — From  day  to  day,  or  year  to  year. 

26.436.  At  what  price  would  that  be  stabilised:' — I 
cannot  say  that.     My  point  is  if  you  had  a  stabilised 
price  for  coal   it  would  have   a  tremendous  effect   in 
stabilising    the   other   industries   which  depend    upon 
coal  and  in  stabilising  the   outlook   or  the  spirit   of 
those  who   are  getting  it. 

26.437.  Would  that  not  have  the  effect  of  putting 
industries  in    rather  a   different   position  when  they 
had  to  meet  competition  abroad? — Not  if  the  price 
was  low  enough. 

26.438.  Does  not  the  price  of  coal  generally  follow 
the  state  of  trade,  in  the  iron  industry,  for  instance? 
— It  does  to  some  extent.     I  think  the  iron  industry 
is  much  more  dependent  on  the  coal  industry. 

26.439.  I    think   it   is   the  other    way   about.     You 
would  have  to  be  stabilised  at  a  pretty  high,  level? — 
I   do   not  know  what  you  mean  by  high  level.     You 
mean  the  price  of  coal  would  have  to  be  very  high? 

26.440.  You  intend  the  industry  to  be  self-support- 
ing, to  make  a  profit? — Yes. 

26.441.  You   talk  of  stabilising   wages.     The  price, 
of  course,  would  have  some  reference  to  the  level  of 
wages? — Yes. 

26.442.  If  the  level  of  wages  was  high  the  price  of 
coal  would  necessarily  follow? — Yes,  certainly. 

26.443.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  getting  wages 
down  ? — No,  but  I  think  it  is  the  general  condition  of 
things  that  when  you  have  steady  employment  you 
have  wages  at  a  lower  level  than  when  the  employ- 
ment is  irregular. 

26.444.  Is  that  the  position  really? — I  think  that 
is   the    position.     When    employment   is   regular   the 
aggregate  wages  may  be  big,  though  the  daily  wages 
may  be  smaller. 

26.445.  Is  it  not  the  other  way  about,  that  when 
work  is  irregular  and  trade  is  bad,  wages  are  lower, 
and  when  the  work  is  regular  wages  are  high? — I  am 
talking  of  different  trades,  not  of  one  trade.     That 
is  quite  true  if  there  is  not  a  demand  for  coal  and 
the   work   is  irregular  due  to  that,   then  the   prices 
would  be  smaller. 

26.446.  If  wages  are  high   the  price  of  coal   must 
be  high?— Yes. 

26.447.  How  do  you   propose  to  get  more  regular 
work    from    nationalisation?     You    mention  cheapen- 
ing  the    average    cost    of    production    through    more 
regular    work? — If   we  are   to   understand   that   the 
discontent   of   the   miners    is  due   to   the   conditions 
that   we  have  had   reported   before  the  Commission, 
that    is   to    say,    they   object   to   working    for    people 
who    are  making   profits    and    so   on.     If   they    were 
working   for   the   nation  they   could   not    raise   that 
objection. 

26.448.  When  you   say  regular  working  you   mean 
less  absenteeism? — Yes. 

26.449.  You  suggest  the  absenteeism  is  due  to  their 
disinclination   to   work  for   private  owners? — It  is  a 
point  that    I   am    not    in   a    position   to   express    an 
opinion  upon. 

26.450.  I  thought  you   meant  regular  work  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  or  on  the  part  of  the  colliery? 
— The  colliery  I  was  referring  to. 

26.451.  The  regular  working  of  the  colliery  day  by 
day?— Yes. 

26,452    That  means  a  bigger  outlet  for  coal? — Yes. 

26.453.  How  do  you  Kay  nationalisation  is  going  to 
increase  the  outlets  for  coal? — By  having  a  much 
steadier  demand  for  coal. 

26.454  How  would  nationalisation  affect  the 
demand  for  coal? — If  you  have  one  concern  only  to 
deal  with  the  total  production  and  the  total  output 
they  can  arrange  that  in  a  much  better  way  than  1,500 
or  1,600  different  people  can  deal  with  the  same  thing 
or  I  should  think  so. 

26.455.  You    mean    in    the    way    of   getting    more 
uniformity   in    the    days    of    working    all    over    the 
country? — I  mean  for  disposing  of  their  produce. 

26.456.  What   effect  would  nationalisation  have  on 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country  and  ahn>:idr 
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Tin-  Halibuts  nf  working  at  the  colliery  depends  upon 
tlic  demand  for  coolP — Yes. 

•Jii.-lo?.  How  is  that  to  affect  the  amount  of  cool 
i  TI|  for  oi  lu-r  industries:-  The  nation  would, 
after  ;i  few  years'  experience,  got  to  know  how  mm  h 
coal  was  re(|iiirod  over  the  whole  year.  Much  mm.- 
is  required  ill  some  periods  thiin  others,  unil  then 
i  he  amount  would  bo  arranged  to  work  out  that 
average,  .mil  during  the  time  when  a  leas  demand 
for  cuaj  »a-  required,  though  the  coal  was  put  out, 

it     could     lie     stored. 

IN;,  l.'i'v  Do  you  think  the  storing  of  coal  is  a 
practical  suggestion 'f-  Some  coals,  yes.  If  coal  is 
properly  treated,  yes. 

•Jo,  l.~>!>.  \\hat  kind  of  coal  do  you  suggest  can 
lie  Morod  without  lose? — Almost  tiny  kind  o?  coal  if 
11  is  <  <>iii  pressed. 

•Jii.liid.  How  do  you  suggest  that  South  Wales 
sleam  large  coal  could  he  stored? — I  should  not  store 
the  largo  at  all;  I  should  store  the  small. 

161.    What  if  you  had  no  demand  for  the  large? 

The  whole  demand  would  bo  supplied  by  the  large, 
I  should  say,  and  the  small  would  be  stored. 

36,462.  Would  you  make  people  burn  large  instead 
of  small  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  amount  for  ally 
— You  could  afford  to  give  it  to  them,  for  that 
matter,  it  is  almost  the  same  price. 

2<i.4l>3.  People  wanting  large  must  take  small? — I 
am  not  storing  it  in  the  natural  state  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  mine;  I  am  compressing  it  in  dry 
briquettes  and  storing  it  in  that  way. 

26.464.  You  say    the    small    coal   can    be    used    for 
by-products.      Do   you    suggest    any    small   coal    from 
\\hieh    by-products   can    be   got   is   left    in  the   mines 
in   South    Wales   at    present? — Yes. 

26.465.  Can  you  give  me  any  instance  where  coking 
small   is  not   brought  out? — A   large  amount   of  the 
coal    that   is   left    in    in    the  steam   coal    area    could 
bo  used  if  mixed  with  the  coal  from  the  south  crop 
area.      The    south    crop    area    is    too   fat   for    coking 
pur|K>so,s,    and    is    used    for    gas    making.      They   do 
not   belong    to    the    same    people.      That    is   one    of 
the  difficulties  of   having  separate  organisations.     If 
you    had   the   two    mixed    together   you    would   get  a 
good  quality  of  coking  coal. 

26.466.  Are  you  aware  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
small    coal  you   refer  to  as  on  banks  at  the   present 
time  there  is  no  demand  for? — That  is  so. 

26.467.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  better  to  bring  that 
small   coal   out   and    put   it   on   bank   than    to   leave 
it  underground? — Yes,  I   should  not   leave  it  under- 
ground;  it  is  absolutely   wasted  there. 

26.468.  If  there  is  no  demand  for  it  on  the  surface, 
what  then? — You  moan   a  demand   for  it  if  you  con- 
vert it  into  coke,  by  mixing  it  with  other  small  coal. 

26.469.  Where    is   the    extra    demand    for    coke    to 
come    from? — There    should    be    in    this    country    a 
sufficient  demand  for  coke,   if  we  are  developing  and 
the  steel  industry  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

26.470.  Has  not  all  the  coke  we  required  been  made 
in  past  years? — 1  could  not  say. 

26.471.  Mr.    Robert   Smillic :     You   have    a   pretty 
good  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  coalfield  as  well  as  the 
South  Wales  coalfield ?— Yes. 

26.472.  And    the    English    coalfield   as    a    whole? — 

Yes. 

26.473.  Do   you    think    the    fullest    advantage    has 
been  taken  of  mechanical  haulage  in  British  mining; 
that  is  conveying  material  from  the  coal  face  to  the 
shaft? — No,    I    think    that    could   be   improved    con- 
siderably in  many  areas  due  to  the  fact  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  the  Mining  Engineer  is  usually  harnessed 
with   the   whole   operations   about   the   colliery.      The 
result  is  he  cannot  possibly  give  the  time  and  atten- 
tion to   it  which  a  mechanical  engineer  could    give, 
and,  after  all,  the  question  of  haulage  is  a  mechanical 
question. 

26.474.  Does  the  private  ownership  of  the  minerals 
sometimes   make  it  necessary  to  set  out  the  pit  in  a 
way  that  is  not  the  most  favourable  for  the  purpose 
of  ultimately   getting   the  best  out   of  it?— That    is 
so.      Unfortunately    jn   South   Wales   we   are  greatly 
handicapped  in  that  respect. 
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26,470.  I  suppose  we   mail  tnko   it   tli.it    In   • 
that    would  adapt  thcnmclve*  to   . 

that    mechanical  hutilago  would  bf  i  lii-.i|.i  i    than 
hiiul.-ii:..  or  pony  or  horse  P— Yew,  M.U 

26,47(5.  Thoro  would  ho  a  considerable  reduction 
in  cost  on  that  sideP— Yes. 

26,477.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,   nin 
heads   have   been   set   out    in   the   bout   powible   way 
to   savo   labour? — Some   of   the    modern    mine*,   yea; 
many  of  the  older  ones,  no. 

28.47S.  In  some  of  tho  modern  mine*  which  «r» 
set  out  at  the  present  time  practically  automatically 
thero  must  be  an  immense  Having  of  labour  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned P — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

26.479.  Speaking  generally,    with    regard    to    largo 
mines  from  500  to  1,000  or  1,500  tons  the  only  r. 
they    should    not    be    fitted    according    to    tli. 
equipped  service  arrangement  is  because  the  owners 
arc  not  prepared  to  spend  the  money  or  they  think 
,it  would  not  pay  to  spend   tho  capital? — That   may 
be   the  reason    in   some  cases.     In    many   cases   they 
leave    it  to   their   engineer,   and,   if   ho  has  not  had 
experience,   or   has  not   been   trained    to   realise   tho 
use  to  which  modern  equipments  can  be  applied  then 
he  might  not  think  it  necessary. 

26.480.  I  think  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties 
of  a  manager  of  a  mine  would  be  sufficiently  onerous 
in  carrying  out  the  Mines  Regulation   Act  and   the 
safety  clauses  without  being  troubled   with  the  com- 
mercial side   of   the   thing   or   the   service   of  wagon 
running,  and  things  of  that  kind? — Yes,  I  have  loni; 
objected   to  that.     We  have   protested   repeatedly   to 
the  Home  Office  and  other  people  with  regard  to  the 
examinations  held   by  the  Mining  Board,   which   in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemieal 
engineering  problems  which  men  who  are  going  to  he 
manncors  have  to  study  because  they  have  to  got  n 
certificate.     This    takes    a    lot   of   tho   essential    time 
which   ought  to   be  given   to  actual  mining   problems 
and    actual    mining   work.     The   same   applies   to    the 
man  when   appointed.     When  he  takes  up  his  duties 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  time  he  ought  to  devote 
to  a<*tual  mining  operations  has  to  be  given  to  these 
ancillary  operations  on  the  surface. 

26.481 .  As  a   matter  of   fact,    before   a  person    ran 
secure  a  first  class  certificate  of  competency  he  has 
practically   to   be.    in  theory,   an    electrical    engineer, 
a  mechanical  engineer,   a  surveyor  and   a   chemist  to 
some  extent? — Yes,  he  has   to  have  a  smattering   of 
all  these  subject*. 

26.482.  A   question   was   put   to   you  that    if  wairos 
were    high    the   price  of   coal    was   high.     Does  that 
always  follow? — Not  necessarily. 

26.483.  Wages   might   be    increased    very    consider- 
ably by  better  development  and  larger  output  without 
increasing   the   price  of  coal? — If  you    could    reduce 
the  other  costs. 

26.484.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  miners'  wages 
are  the  highest  in  the  world,  is  not  the  price  of  coal 
low?— That  is  BO. 

26.485.  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  that  in  America 
tho  wages  are  higher  and  the  prices  lower  than  any- 
where else? — I  think  that  is  so. 

26.486.  In    this    country,    if   we    could    reduco    the 
cost    of    production  by  better  equipment  and  better 
development    of   the   mines,    wages  mieht  remain  at 
their  present  high  rate  and  the  cost  of  production  be 
reduced  very  considerably? — Yes. 

26.487.  There  is  a  possibility  of  that  P— It  is  quite 
possible.       In     comparing     the     conditions    in     this 
country   with    America   we    must    not   forgot   that   a 
very  large  amount  of  the  coal  in  America  is  cot  at 
or  near  the  surface  and  is  got  by  means  of  mechanical 
diggers,  and  so  on,  thus  the  labour  cost  is  very  low. 
Those   have  to  be  taken   into  consideration   in   com- 
paring the  cost. 

26.488.  We     have     discussed     here     the     royalties 
position,  the  case  of  getting  coal  and  the  conditions 
under   which   coal   is  got  in   America,   and   they   are 
quite  different  in  this  country,  so  I  do  not  put  it  to 
you    because   of    that    fact.        Have   you    piven    any 
thought  to   the   amount  of   coal  that   is  left   in    tho 
barriers   in   leaving   in  supports  and   leaving   in   top 
coal,  and  have  yott  any  figures  at  all  that  give  any 
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indication,  that  is  to  say,  figures  you  have  taken 
from  evidence,  Committees  or  Commissions  or  of 
your  owji  knowledge? — I  have  read  several  papers 
before  the  Institute  of  Engineers  on  this  subject. 
It  is  the  one  which  I  am  most  interested  in,  because 
the  waste  of  coal  is  the  thing  I  deplore  most  of  all 
in  our  mining  operations,  that  is,  the  amount  of  coal 
that  is  being  lost  and  can  never  be  regained  from 
various  causes.  In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission I  went  through  that  some  years  ago,  I  mean 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Coal  Supplies  on  Waste  in 
Working,  and  I  tabulated  the  evidence  given  by 
mining  engineers  from  the  various  coalfields.  It  can 
only  be  approximate,  of  course,  but  it  is  astounding 
the  amount  of  coal  that  is  being  left  in  in  various 
forms.  In  1913,  calculating  the  percentage  of  loss 
from  the  evidence  given,  and  the  total  amount  of 
coal  in  reserve,  as  given  by  the  geological  survey, 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  about  19,000,000,000  tons. 

26.489.  The    first   loss?— That    is    the    loss   on    the 
Amount  of  coal  we  had  in  1913.     If  we  went  on  work- 
ing the  seams  with  the  same  loss  as  we  had  up  till 
1913,  the  amount  we  would  not  get  that  we  ought  to 
have  got  was   19,000,000,000  tons,  equal  to  about  30 
years'  output. 

26.490.  Mr.   Evan  Williams:    Over  the  life  of  the 
collieries  in  the  country? — Yes. 

26.491.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie :    The    known   coal    at 
that  time? — Yes,  the  known  coal  in  reserve. 

26.492.  That  is  the  estimated  loss  if  they  went  on 
working  as  they  work  now? — Yes. 

26.493.  I   suppose    it    might     be    taken     relatively 
speaking  the  past  loss  would  be  the  same?— I   think 
it  would  bo  higher.     I  think  we  have  had  an  improve 
ment  during  the  last  20  years. 

26.494.  Supposing  you  could  increase  thp  efficiency 
of  coal  by  25  per  cent.,   that    is    the    efficiency  for 
heating,  lighting,  and  power  purposes,  that  would  be 
equal  almost  to  an  increase  of  output  of  25  per  cent? 
—Yes. 

26.495.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  increase  thi 
value  really  as  a  heating  power  unit  of  coal  consider- 
ably by  the  different  treating  of  it? — I  do.     I  think 
that  is  the  great  prospect  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  with  confidence  in  the  future,  the  development  of 
power  production  at  the  colliery  itself. 

26.496.  Or  in  centre  stations,  which  ever  is  thought 
best;  either  at  the  colliery  itself  or  the  converting  of 
coal  at  central  stations  and  the  raising  of  power  by 
the  gas  companies? — Yes. 

26.497.  You  look  to  a  very  great  change  during  the 
next  25  years  in  our  treatment  and  use  and  methods 
of  using  coal? — Yes.     That  was  another  point  I  was 
going  to  refer  to  with  regard  to  waste.     The  waste  of 
the  material   which   we  ought  or  might  derive  from 
coal  is  enormous.     We  take  one  of  the  best  equipped 
collieries  in  South  Wales.     They  are  producing  power 
to-day  at  a  farthing  per  unit  chiefly  from  the  waste 
heat  as  the  result  of  coking  their  coal  at  the  collieries. 

26.498.  Sir     Arthur     Duclcham:      Does     that    one 
farthing  include  the  price  of  gas? — Yes. 

26.499.  Mr.   Evan  Williams :    Before  the  war  they 
were  producing  it  at  one-tenth  of  a  penny? — I  think 
that  includes  everything  in  the  charges. 

26.500.  Sir   Arthur   Duckham:    You    do    not  know 
what  they  put  the  gas  in  at?— No,  I  cannot  say. 

26.501.  Mr.  Robert  Smtilie  :   How  would  that  com- 
pare with  the  cost  per  unit  when  it  is  raised  by  burn- 
ing coal  for  steam  raising.     They  are  using  the  gas 
there  from  the  by-product  works? — Yes. 

26.502.  How  would  the  unit  compare  with  the  price 
at  the  colliery  by  raising  steam    by    burning     coal 
direct?— It  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cost  by  rais- 
ing  steam   by  burning    coal    direct    in    an    ordinary 
Lancashire  boiler.     That  is  an  occasional  case.     I  do 
not  know  anywhere  else  where  they  are  doing  it  so 


cheaply   from    the   colliery    works.     I    think    the   cost 
of  supply  in  our  district  is  about  5d.  per  unit. 

26.503.  Mr.    Evan   Williams:   Do   you    suggest   the 
cost  of    the    average    colliery    for    making    electricity 
from  steam  is  IJd.  a  unit? — Yes,  with  old  boilers  and 
small  plant. 

26.504.  In    my   own   case   with   steam    \ve  make    it 
at  three-eighths  of  a  penny? — Are  you  using  turbines? 

26.505.  No? — What   is  the  consumption   in   pounds 
per  horse-power? 

26.506.  About  11  Ibs.  a  kilowatt  ?— That  is  very  low. 

26.507.  Do  you  know  what  they  charge  the  power 
company    in    South   Wales    at   the    present    time   per 
unit? — We    are    paying    4d.    in   one    place,    and  5d. 
in  another  for  consumption  in  houses  and  for  lighting. 

26.508.  And  for  colliery  purposes? — I  do  not  know 
what   they  pay. 

26.509.  Will   you    take   it   from   me   it    is   under   a 
penny? — I   think  you   should   know. 

26.510.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  You  agree  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  largest  possible  output  of  coal? — Yes. 

26.511.  You  agree  it  would  be   unwise  to  continu- 
ously increase  the  output  of  coal  and  use  it  as  they 
are   doing   now   if  you   can  save   a   large   portion  of 
it    by   using    the    coal    better? — Yes;  we    can    never 
replace  coal  once  it  has  been  got  out. 

26.512.  Mr.   Frank    Hodges :   I    understood  you    to 
say    the    South    Wales    Miners'    Federation    opposed 
the  scheme  for  education  at  the  Mining  School  under 
the    coal    owners'    proposals? — Yes. 

26.513.  Did    I    understand    from  that   the    implica- 
tion  was   the   South   Wales   Miners'    Federation   was 
opposed  to  technical  education? — I  do  not  know  what 
the   implication   is.     The   fact  that  they   opposed   it 
I    know.      I    have    had    to    experience    that.      What 
their  leason   was  I  do   not  kpow. 

26.514.  Have   you   concluded    from   that   they   were 
opposed  to  technical  education? — No,   I   do  not  sup- 
pose that  would   lead   one   to  say   they   were  against 
technical   education.      It    would    not    incline    one    to 
think   they  were  in  favour  of  it. 

26.515.  As    a  matter    of   fact,   they   opposed    it  be- 
cause it  was  a  coal  owners'  scheme? — I  think  so. 

26.516.  Do  you  know  they   encouraged   the  setting 
up  by  the  Local  Authority  of  a  Technical  Institute  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  so  that  they  could  have 
some  control  of  the  affairs? — Yes. 

26.517.  They  were  in  favour  of  technical  education 
provided   it    came    through    the   local    authorities?— 
They  had    the   opportunity  of    appointing  half    the 
managing  committee  of  the  school  and  they  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  on  those  terms. 

26.518.  I   am  fully  aware  of  the  kind  of  proposals 
and   the  conditions   under  which  the   proposals  were 
made.       I  do  not  want  you  to  leave  the  Commission 
under   the  impression  that  because  the  South  Wales 
Federation1  opposed  this  school  they  were  opposed  to 
technical  education  ? — I  do  not  suppose  it  does  amount 
to  that.       I  do  not  think  their   interest  in  technical 
education  is  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  not 
only  in  South  Wales  but  I  should  think  over  most  of 
the  country.     Take  the  case  of  South   Wales.       The 
Miners'  Federation,  I  should  think,  have  very  nearly 
a   majority    on   the   Education    Committee    in    Mon- 
mouthshire,   and    they    have  talked,   as  they   did   in 
Glamorganshire  for  years,  about  what  they  are  going 
to  do  in  founding  higher  technical  centres,  but  they 
have  never  done  it. 

26.519.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  the  Education 
Committees    of   Glamorganshire   and    Monmouthshire 
have  only  recently  had  a  majority  of  labour  members 
upon    it? — They   had   a   fairly    large    representation 
before. 

26.520.  Not  sufficient  to   decide   the   policy   of   the 
Education  Committee? — No. 

26.521.  Mr.   Evan  Williams :    Or  even  to   suggest   a 
policy? — They  could  do  that. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

Sir   LIONEL   PHILLIPS,   Bart.,   Sworn   and   Examined 

26,522.  Chairman :   Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  I  think  you          26,523.  You  are  now  Chairman  of  the  Central  Min- 
aiw  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Wehrner,  Beit  and  Co?       ing    and    Investment    Corporation    and    one    of    the 
t  is  liquidated  now.     I  am  Chair-      Governors  of  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau  ? 
man  of  the  Central  Mining  Company.  .  _yes. 
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8lH    LlONKI.   I'll  1 1,1.1  111. 


I  Vim  have  had,  as  I  suppose  everybody 
Know>,  a  very  wide  experience  both  practical  and 
linatirial  in  llio  development,  equipment  and  man- 

iit    of    mines? — Yes. 

'.   \iui    have  been   good  enough  to  prepare  a 
<    of    \niir    opinions    upon    this   subject    for    us 
which  1   will  ask  tho  Secretary  to  read. 

Secretary : 

"  I  have  had  a  wide  experience — practical  and 
linanriiil  in  the  development,  equipment  and  manage- 
ment of  mine*. 

With  regard  to  (1)  (a)  and  (6)  of  your  letter  of 
13th  May— 

(1)  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  nationalisa- 
tion of  mines  and  minerals  upon— 
(o)  the  other  industries  of  the  country  (including 

shipping), 

(6)  the    coal    export    trade,    and    thereby    upon 
international   finance, 

tin-  problem  awaiting  solution  is,  I  take  it,  that  of 
bringing  within  the  roach  of  the  working  classes  more 
of  the  amenities  of  life  than  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed.  The  aim,  I  think,  cannot  be  achieved  either 
by  nationalisation  of  mines  and  industries  or  by  any 
other  short  cut,  nor  would  the  distribution  of  accu- 
mulated savings  among  the  less  fortunate  of  human 
beings  produce  the  desired  effect,  rather  the  reverse. 
All  kind-hearted  persons  who  are  well  housed  and  fed 
are  deeply  concerned  that  others  are  badly  housed  or 
insufficiently  fed.  Considerations  of  sentiment,  how- 
ever, cannot,  in  my  opinion,  provide  a  remedy.  Eco- 
nomic laws  are  just  as  inexorable  as  natural  laws,  and 
to  disregard  them  can  only  result  in  disappointment 
and  suffering.  The  quantity  of  commodities  which 
are  available  for  distribution  among  human  beings 
depends  upon  the  use  made  of  the  raw  materials 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  greater  the  ability  and  the  energy  put 
into  production,  the  greater  the  output.  The  more 
work  men  do  the  more  work  there  will  be  for  men  to 
do,  and  the  greater  and  cheaper  will  be  the  products. 
Hence,  there  will  be  more  to  go  round  and  they  will 
be  within  tho  purchasing  power  of  far  greater 
numbers.  In  the  broad  sense  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  over-production.  There  may  be,  of  course, 
over-production  of  a  given  article  at  a  given  moment, 
but  that  does  not  disprove  the  general  principle;  it 
merely  demonstrates  a  want  of  elasticity  in  the  special 
branch  of  production  concerned.  It  is,  therefore, 
fundamentally  sound  for  everyone  to  do  as  much  work 
as  he  can  consistent  with  due  regard  to  health, 
which  means  a  due  measure  of  leisure.  The  grave 
point  under  consideration  is  whether  the  State  is 
likely  to  secure  as  high  an  output  as  private  enter- 
prise, and  at  the  same,  or  at  a  lower,  cost.  My 
axperience  does  not  lead  me  to  believe  so.  Take  the 
coal-mining  industry  as  an  example.  Coal  mines  were 
found,  developed  and  worked  by  private  enterprise. 
In  mining  generally  vast  sums  have  been  sunk  and 
lost  in  looking  for  valuable  minerals.  There  are 
instances  of  this  going  on  in  England  to-day.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  Government  officials,  in  receipt  of 
fixed  salaries,  should  either  be  willing,  or,  indeed, 
permitted,  to  expend  large  amounts  of  public  money 
in  the  speculative  quest  for  payable  mines?  It  may 
be  said  that  this  does  not  apply  to  an  established 
industry  where,  as  far  as  discovery  is  concerned,  the 
limits  are  known.  The  question  is,  therefore,  can  the 
Government  manage  an  industry  as  well  as  private 
enterprise?  The  probabilities  are,  I  think,  all  against 
it.  The  nationalisation  of  one  industry  should,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  be  followed  by  the  national- 
isation of  all  industries,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be  the  most  appalling  mismanagement,  muddle, 
political  wire-pulling,  corruption,  and,  in  fact,  every 
disability  imaginable,  and  consequent  ruin  to  the 
peop!e.  What  is  known  as  the  Government  stroke 
would  be  the  common  pace,  and  any  State  trying  such 
an  experiment  in  a  competitive  world  would  soon  be 
forced  to  abandon  it.  Meanwhile,  however,  no  one 
could  foretell  the  damage  that  would  be  done  to  the 
country  and  to  the  very  classes  it  was  hoped  to  benefit. 
The  effect  upon  other  industries  of  a  higher  cost  of 
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coal  cannot  be  »Memed,  bat  could  bo  demonstrated 
only  empirically.  I  should  like  to  dr»w  n  distinction 
lictw««on  what  I  conceive  to  bo  tho  functions  of 
Government  and  those  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Tho  businra*  of  the  State  in  to  we  to  tho  safety  of  th« 
country,  the  health  of  its  inhabitant*  nnd  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  gigantic  ., 
taking,  but  it  pales  into  insignificant  beside  the  task 
of  actually  running  the  industrial,  commcrcinl  and 
other  concerns  of  a  highly  developed  Country .  The 
State  has  prftbably  interfered  far  too  little  in  tho 
past  with  the  manner  in  which  industries  arc  ".n 
ducted.  Where,  for  instance,  national  assots,  such  ns 
coal,  are  not  being  worked,  in  tho  opinion  of  the 
State,  as  efficiently  as  they  ought  to  bo  worked,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  State  to  interfere,  so  thnt  the 
efficiency  is  secured.  But  there  is  an  immense  dilfcr- 
ence  between  criticising  procedure  and  designing 
plans  for  the  better  conduct  of  operations  nnd  carry- 
ing them  out.  The  carrying  out  of  fuch  plans  should 
be  left  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  particular 
business. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  hold  tho 
balance  fairly  between  employers  and  employed  if  it 
becomes  itself  a  gigantic  employer.  Such  a  question 
as  the  division  of  the  fruits  of  industry  between 
capital  and  labour  is,  of  course,  the  concern  of  the 
State,  and  it  can  be  regulated  by  a  variety  of 
methods.  Men  are  not  born  equal,  and  any  process 
designed  to  equalise  them  would  mean  levelling  down, 
rather  than  levelling  up,  which  is  what  the  system 
of  individualism  encourages.  Ambition  to  rise  and 
rivalry  are  the  keynotes  of  progress. 

There  may  be  directions  in  which,  unuer  special 
circumstances,  tho  State  can  undertake  services  which 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  private  enterprise,  but  any- 
one having  an  acquaintance  with  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministration would  not  select  it  as  the  best  system  for 
success  in  industry.  There  are,  of  course,  those  who 
base  their  advocacy  of  socialisation  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  mankind  can  be  made  to  give  its  best 
effort,  not  for  its  own  advancement,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  its  fellows.  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  arrived  at 
that  stage. 

With  regard  to  point  (2)  (o)  and  (b)— 

(2)  tho  method  of  purchase  if  nationalisation  were 
decided  upon— 

(a)  whether  by  mines,  stock  or  general  stock, 

(b)  what  rate  of  interest,  what  sinking  fund, 

in  the  event  of  nationalisation,  the  purchasing  price 
should  be  paid,  not  in  mines,  but  in  Teneral  stock. 
The  rate  of  interest  that  should  be  paid  is  a  debatable 
point,  but  a  sinking  fund  should  certainly  be 
established  to  redeem  wasting  assets." 

26.526.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    If  I  may  begin  at  the 
end  and  take  your  suggestions  with  regard  ito  com- 
pensation, assuming  that  nationalisation  of  the  coal 
mines    were  (let  -rmined    upon,    you    suggest   that    it 
would  be  most  suitable  that  payment  should  bo  made 
in  a  general  stock  and  not  in  a  special  stock? — Quite 
so. 

26.527.  I  suppose  the  meaning  of  that  is  that  you 
th'nk  a  general  stock  would  be  more  marketable  and 
could  be  issued  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest? — Yes,  it 
would  be  a  better  security. 

26.528.  And,  therefore,  the  Treasury  would  save  liy 
issuing  a  general  stock  as  compared  with  a  particular 
stock? — I  think  so. 

26.529.  On  the  other  hand,   it  has  been  put  to  us 
to-day    that    there    would    he    some   disadvantage    in 
issuing  a  general  stock  in  that  it  would  compete  with 
the    other    general    stocks    of    the    Government,    and 
possibly  lower  the  price? — That  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  form  in  which  the  issue  wns  made.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  things  I  had  in  mind  wns  a  mine 
stock,     which    might    be    regarded    by    the    present 
possessors  as  being  a  less  good  security  to  them  than 
a  general  stock,  because  they  would  not  have  faith  in 
the  way  the  Government  would  work  the  mines,  and, 
therefore,  they  would  be  better  satisfied  with  a  general 
security,  and  I  think  the  cost  to  the  State  probably 
would  be  no  greater. 

4   1 
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26.530.  Then    a    suggestion    has    been    made  to  us 
that  rather  than  issue  stock  at  all  it  would  be  even 
better   for  the   State   to   issue   terminable   annuities. 
What  do  you  think  as  to  that  suggestion  ? — Calculated 
on   a  fair  basis,  it  would  be  quite  satisfactory.     All 
those  financial  questions  after  all  come  to  much  the 
same  thing. 

26.531.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  only  the  currency 
in  which  the  price  is  paid? — Yes. 

26.532.  But  still  there  may  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Treasury  which  has  to  pay  to  select  a  form  of  currency 
which  involves  no  loss!' — Of  course. 

26.533.  To  go  back  to  the  other  question,  you  depre- 
cate any  nationalisation,  of  course? — Yes. 

26.534.  You  point  out,  for   instance,   that  it  is  in- 
conceivable  that    Government   officials  in    receipt   of 
fixed  salaries  would  be  willing,  or  indeed  permitted, 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  speculative  quest 
of   payable    mines.     I   would    ask    you   whether    that 
applies  to  oil,  for  instance? — I  think  it  does. 

26.535.  Has    there    been   much    private    enterprise 
engaged   in  boring  for  oil  in  this  country? — No,  not 
till  recently. 

26.536.  Is  it  being  done  under   private  enterprise 
now? — I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  private  enterprise 
now. 

26.537.  Is  not  the  whole  expense  being  borne  by  the 
Government   and   the   whole  risk   being   run   by   the 
Government? — Yes,  quite  so. 

26.538.  Therefore    you    have    a    State    enterprise 
boring   for  oil   where   private  enterprise  has   not   at- 
tempted   it    in    the  past? — It    was    done    as    a    war 
measure,  notwithstanding  the  result. 

26.539.  That  is  another  point;  but,  still,  the  enter- 
prise is  there? — Not  by  the  Government.     I  may  say 
that   I   had   something   to  do   with  the   initiation  of 
this  enterprise.     This  boring  for  oil  was  essentially  a 
Government  measure.     It  was  not  one  of  those  cases 
in    which    an    individual    in   the   Government   service 
said,    "  You  must  go  on  with  this." 

26.540.  Before  we  pass  from  that,  surely  there  must 
have  been  somebody  in  the  Government  service  who 
said  the  word  "  Go  "? — There  was,  but  indeed  at  the 
very  top. 

26.541.  But  then  the  very  top  is  also  a  Government 
servant? — That  is  perfectly  true. 

26.542.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:    I  should  like  to  hear 
what  happened? — I  was  not  in  at  the  final  arrange- 
ments, but  I  was  present  at  the  preliminary  discus- 
sion that  took  place  when  Mr.  Pearson  attended,  and 
so  on.     The  Minister  was  very  anxious  that  something 
should  be  done.     It  was  even  hoped  that  oil  might  be 
got  for  the  war.    At  that  time  I  was  Controller  of  the 
Department  for  Mineral  Resources,  and  in  the  course 
of  my  duties  I  made  investigation  into  the  possibility 
of  getting  oil  from  the  shales  of  Dorset  and  Norfolk. 
There  were  innumerable  difficulties  there  on  account 
of  the  sulphur  contents  of  the  shale.     Then  the  ques- 
tion of  boring  came  up,  because  no  one  knew  at  all 
how  long  the  war  might  continue,  and  what  circum- 
stances might  imperil  the  oil  supply  of  the  country. 
On   that  account  the  question  of  boring  for  oil   and 
obtaining  a  supply  in  this  country  became  a  most  im- 
portant one  from  the  standpoint  of  imperial  concern, 
I  may  say.     Therefore,   it  was  taken  to  the  highest 
authorities,  and  it  was  not  a  mere  Government  official 
in  some  office. 

26.543.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Was  he  not  in  an  office? 
— Yes,  he  was. 

26.544.  Chairman:  Not  a  mere  Government  official? 
—No,  not  a  mere  Government  official. 

26.545.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb :    You   mean   it  was  the 
Prime  Minister? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
Prime   Minister:    it   was   the  Government. 

26.546.  A    Government   official   having   a   salary? — 
Yes. 

26.547.  Subject   to    all    the    loss   of    initiative   and 
failure  of  enterprise   which   the   receipt  of   a  salary 
always  carries. 

26.548.  Mr.   Arthur  Balfour:    Might  we  not  have 
the   full   story?— Might   I    add   that  what   I   had   in 
my  mind  in  saying  that  a  Government  official  should 
not   be   permitted    to  expend    large    sums   of  public 

in    the   speculative    quest   of    payable    minus, 


was  the  ordinary  everyday  business  of  finding  a  new 
coal  mine  or  tin  mine  which  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  someone  much  lower  down  than  the  Minister, 
otherwise  you  would  so  overwhelm  your  head  of  the 
Government  that  he  could  not  attend  to  anything 
else. 

26.549.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb :     Surely    every    experi- 
ment would  have   to   be  sanctioned   by  the  Minister 
of  Mines? — Upon  that  subject  you  have  first  to  have 
a  Minister  of  Mines ;  we  have  not  one  in  this  country. 

26.550.  You   suggest   that   it   is  inconceivable   that 
Government  officials  in  receipt  of  fixed  salaries  should 
either  be  willing,  or  indeed  permitted,  to  expend  large 
amounts  of   public    money   in    the   speculative   quest 
for  payable   mines? — Yes,   I   mean   that  absolutely. 

26.551.  There    you    have    an    instance    where    you 
have  a  very  speculative  quest  undertaken  by  a  Gov- 
ernment official   in    receipt   of   a    fixed   salary   which 
private    enterprise    could    not    have    undertaken? — 
Quite   so. 

26.552.  Is   that  not   rather   inconsistent  with  your 
statement  that  it  is  inconceivable? — I  think  not;  it 
is  inconceivable    in    the    general    sense,    not    in    this 
very  special  sense.     I  can  give  another  case  in  which 
the    Government    during    the     war    took    upon    its 
shoulders   a   very   speculative   proposition   of  sinking 
boreholes  in  Ireland   for  coal. 

26.553.  Was  that  done  by  an  official  with  a  fixed 
salary? — Yes,    it   was   done     by     a     Minister   of   the 
Crown. 

26.554.  Who  had  a  fixed  salary.     He  was  not  doing 
it  for  his  own  profit? — No,  quite  so. 

26.555.  Therefore  he  was  not  lacking  in  initiative 
on  that  occasion,  nor  was  there  any  failure  of  enter- 
prise?— Quite   so.     This  was   the  Minister. 

26.556.  I   take  it  he  is  a  Government  official,  like 
anyone    else? — May    I    add    that    if   any    particular 
official    in    a    particular    case    spent    a    large    sum 
of   money,    say   £300,000   or   £400,000,    and  had   not 
succeeded  in  getting  what  he  sought,  I  imagine  that 
his  services  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  very  likely 
questions  would  be  asked  in  Parliament  with  regard 
to  it. 

26.557.  Has  that  been  your  experience  in  the  past? 
— It  was  never  my  own  personal  experience ;  I  was 
very  modest  in  the  things  I  did. 

26.558.  Of  course,  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  with 
regard    to   your    own    services :    what   I    meant    was, 
have  you  known  any  case  in  which  Ministers  during 
the   war   have   ventured   on   these   large   experiments 
and   have    failed,    that   have    been   dismissed   or   dis- 
graced, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  know 
that  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  there  have 
been  large  failures,  and  necessarily  so? — Quite  so. 

26.559.  But  they  have  not  been  turned  down? — The 
only    national    ventures    that    I   know    of   that   have 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  are  those  I  mentioned  of 
boring    for    coal    in    Ireland    and   boring    for   oil    in 
England. 

26.560.  Do  you   think  that  any    Minister   is   likoly 
to    be    disgraced    who    has    been    boring    for    conl    in 
Ireland  and  has  not  succeeded? — I  think  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  what  will  happen. 

26.561.  The    instances    you    have    given    of    public 
enterprise   carried   out     by   Government    officials     in 
receipt  of  salaries  do   not   bear   out  your   impression 
that  there  is   no  public  enterprise? — As  a  matter  of 
fact   I   am   speaking    in    general   terms   of   mines   in 
general,  but  the  conditions  such  as  we  have  had  when 
the  Government  determined  to  bore  for  oil,  or  when 
they  determined  to  bore  for  coal,  are  rather  special 
instances  of  not  everyday  enterprise. 

26.562.  But  they  encourage  us  to  look  with  a  little 
more  charity  on  officials  with  fixed  salaries? — I  should 
not  for   a   moment  like   to  be   understood   to   he  de- 
preciating the  immense  value  of  and  the  high  opinion 
held   of  Civil  Service  officials  in   this  country,   but  I- 
think  any   man   in   receipt   of  a  modest  fixed   salary 
who  went  in  for  a  speculative  proposition  would   f<ld 
that  he   was   running  a   great  risk   in   the  event  of 
failure. 

26.563.  You   say   an   official  with     a    modest    fixed 
salary.     You  do  not  suggest  that  the  decision   as  to 
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\\  lietlu-i  an  expenditure  of  millions  should  be  incurrol 
r  would  or  ought  to  bo  entrusted  to  an  official 
with  a  modest  lixed  salary?  It  would  necessarily  go 
to  tlie  Minister!1—  1  iim  afraid  that  is  not  practicable 
in  mining  aH'iiirs.  For  instance,  I  nm  head  of  an 
(,!>;.  mis.  1  1  ma  which  employs  about  100,000  people, 
roughly.  \\  r  have  1111111-  niiinngors  who  arc  paid  very 
high  salaries,  much  higher  thnn  in  this  Country,  but 
iin-v  ar<  ciidowi-il  witu  tiemtjiiuous  puwei'. 

64.  Therefore,  the  decision  does  not  rest  with 
an  official  with  n  modest  fixed  salary?  It  goes  t4> 
tin-  head  111:111  on  the  spot?—  I  am  afraid  it  must. 

•_'t;.r,r,,  \\lm  is  it  that  makes  the  decision  to  try 
a  speculative  experiment?  What  sort  of  a  person 
is  it?  —  In  that  case  it  would  be  put  up  to  the  head 
iitliiv.  I  am  referring  to  the  case  of  looking  for  a 


new    mine. 

'Jii.">i;t>.  .lu.st  :\K  tlio  looking  for  the  oil  was  put  up 
tn  tin-  lii-:iil  ollieo  of  the  Government?  —  Yes.  Of 
e,  tlio  j>oint  wo  have  to  consider  is  that  in  the 
individual  rase,  if  the  head  office  permitted  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  had  failed, 
iho  concern  would  go  to  the  bad.  The  State  cannot 
go  to  tin-  had  in  the  same  way. 

•(\1.  A  concern  of  the  magnitude  that  you  are 
speaking  about  must  try  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  probably  some  would  not  be  a  success?  — 
Quito  so. 

i!i;.">t;-<.  You  livo  on  the  balance?—  Yos. 

•_Mi,  :,<!:>.  And  probably  the  State  would  do  the  same? 
—  Wo  are  more  often  right  than  wrong. 

L"i,.">70.  You  point  out  that  tne  nationalisation  of 
one  industry  should  as  a  natural  sequence  be  followed 
by  the  nationalisation  of  all  industries,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  be  the  most  appalling  mis- 
management. Do  you  think  that  always  follows?  — 
I  think  you  are  well  acquainted  with  South  Africa. 
Thoro  tlio  coal  mines  and  the  diamond  mines  have 
been  very  successful  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise. 

LMi.571.  Quite  so;  but  I  think,  if  I  remember  right, 
ilnwo  concerned  in  those  mines  have  been  very  keen 
indeed  that  the  Cape  Government  should  develop  the 
railway  system.  That  is  not  a  private  enterprise?  — 
No,  it  has  always  been  a  Government  concern.  I 
said  there  were  exceptions. 

26.572.  You  do  not  suggest  that  if  one  industry  is 
nationalised   it  is  a   natural  sequence  that  all   indus- 
tries should   be?  —  I   mean  by   that  rather   industries 
in  the   nature  of   coal   mines.     If   you    are  going   to 
nationalise  coal   mines,  there  are  other  technical  in 
dustries  which  should  be  nationalised. 

26.573.  You  might  be  led  on  to  nationalise  bakers' 
shops?  —  Yes. 

26.574.  Then  you  point  out  that  the  business  of  the 
State  is  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  the  health 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
you    say   that    is   in    itself    a  gigantic    undertaking. 
May   I    remind   you   that   in   most   countries   in    the 
world  the  State  does  more  than  that  ;  even  in  South 

,  Africa  it  governs  the  railways?  —  The  State  does  more 
in  South  Africa  with  regard  to  looking  after  its 
mines. 

26.575.  The  duties  of  the  State  are  not  limited  to 
those  subjects  you  have  mentioned?  —  I  did  not  mean 
that  too  literally.     What  I  did  mean  was  this.     You 
can  divide    with    a    very  big   margin   the   particular 
spheres   in   which    the    State   can    actually   act    with 
advantage,  and  the  spheres  where  private  enterprise 
should  bo  left  to  do  it. 

26.576.  You  put  the  line  so  that  the  railway  indus- 
try falls  on   the  one  side  for  the   State   to   manage 
and  the  coal   mining  industry  on  the  other  side  for 
private  enterprise  to  manage?  —  No,  I  should  not  do 
that.     I  would  rather  put  it  in  this  way.     I  believe 
the   railway   enterprise   of  this   country   would     pro- 
bably have  been  helped  a  good  deal  by  a  little  more 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  State,  without  the 
State  necessarily  taking  upon  its  shoulders  the  run- 
ning of  the  railway.     That  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
For   instance,   we  have   now   coming   down   from   the 
north   three  main   lines  of  railway.     It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  if  originally  they  had  been  laid  out  with 
more  consideration,  two  sets  of  huge  main  lines  might 
have  been  adequate  for  the  traffic.     It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  more  was  spent  in  capital  outlay  on  account 
of  competition  than  need  have  been  the  case.     There- 
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fore,  it  MHIIIIN  to  me  always  the  duty  of  tho  SUtn  to 
be  very  watchful  that  needle**  capital  •  ^...miitum, 
needlew  outlays  are  not  being  incurred  or  nuedlow 
watte  in  any  indiixtry  >•  not  permitted.  Tha  Btat* 
can  very  well  insist  upon  everything  being  done  in 
tin-  country  for  tho  bunt  advantage,  bocaiuo  tlmt  il 
thu  national  advantage,  but  it  in  quite  a  ditd-n-ul 
thing  for  the  State  to  work  tho  proposition. 

20.577.  That  bring!  me  to  one  of  the  poinU  that 
we   have   had    very   forcibly  put    before   us.     It   hai 
been  put  before  us  on,  perhaps,  thu  highi-nt  authority, 
that   the   present   administration    of   the  coal    mine* 
I  will  not  say  is  like  the  railways,  but  that  the  outlay 
has     been     unnecessarily     expensive    owing    to     the 
separate   private   enterprises,    but   also   that  tho  in- 
dividual  administration  of  tho  collieries   in  extrava- 
gant and    wasteful,    not    because  of    any    particular 
crime   on   their   part,    but  because  of   the  fact   that 
there  are  1,500  of  them.     It  has  been  very  strongly 
urged  upon  us  that  great  economy  would  be  brought 
about  by  collective  production.      Would  you  feel  in- 
clined to  agree  with  that  as  a  general  opinion,  that 
collective  production  would  be  more  economical  than 
the  individual    production    among    all    the    separate 
concerns? — That    is    a   very    big  question.     I    should 
say  that  there  are,  of  course,   numbers  of   instances 
in  mines,    particularly   where   a  given   area      placed 
under  one  control  may  give  you  much  better  results 
than  a  number  of  units  working  separately. 

26.578.  I  think  there   was  a   very  conspicuous   in- 
stance of  that,  was  there  not,  at  Kimberley? — Quite 
so. 

26.579.  Now,  we  Lave  had  before  us  in  evidence  that 
the  present  separate  ownership  and  separate   work- 
ing of  the  1,500  colliery  concerns  in  this  country  it 
a   great  cause  of  loss  and    increase  of   expenditure, 
and  it  has  been  put  to  us  that  collective  production, 
if  it  could  be  brought  about  in   one  or  other  way, 
would  lead  to  a  saving  of  expense.     You  suggest  here 
that    where,    for    instance,    national    assets   such    as 
coal   are   not  being   worked,    in   the   opinion   of   the 
State,   as  sufficiently  as  they  ought  to  be  worked — 
that  is  our  evidence  for  the  moment — it  is  the  busi- 
ness of   the   State   to   interfere   so  that   efficiency   is 
secured.     Then  you  go  on  to  say,   "  but  there  is  an 
immense  difference  between  criticising  procedure  and 
designing  plans  for  the  better  conduct  of  operations 
to  carry  them  out  "  ? — Quite  so. 

26.580.  It  has   also    been  suggested  to  us  that  we 
might  propose  that  the  colliery  companies  should  be 
required  to  unite  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  collective 
production  carrying  it  on  on  their  own  account.     If 
that  were  done  we  should  be  face  to  face  with  what 
some  people  would  call  a  national  coal  trust.     Would 
you    regret    that  as   a    danger? — I    do    not   think    it 
would  be  good  policy  to  put  all  the  coal   mines  to- 
gether.     I    cannot   imagine    the    whole    of    the    coal 
inining    industry    worked   as   one    unit    being    better 
worked  than  it  would  be  if  you  had  it  in  a  variety 
of   units. 

26.581.  Supposing  you  had  one  unit  for  each  coal- 
field?— I  think  it  is  quite  possible  if  you  took  given 
areas   and  if  you   united   them   by  having   aivas  not 
too  large  for  supervision,  that  you  might  get  better 
results  than  by  working  them  all  as  separate  units. 

26.582.  Suppose  you  wore  convinced  that  that  was 
so,   would    you    suggest    that    it    would    bo   desirable 
to   set   up   those   local   trusts? — Quite   so. 

26.583.  In    private    enterprise? — In    private    enter- 
prise. 

26.584.  You    would    not    be    afraid    of    a    political 
outcry  against  monopoly  in  that  case,  and  a  possible 
riste  in  price  against  the  consumer? — All  you   would 
do   would   be  to,  make   your    units   more   efficient   in 
themselves. 

26.585.  Instead    of   having    1,500   vou    would  have, 
say,  20?— Or  even  150. 

26.586.  You  do  not  regard  the  competition  as  any 
danger? — I   do  not  think  so. 

26.587.  When  the  mines  in  South  Africa,  were  united 
in    the    De    Beers    Company     tho    competition     waa 
eliminated?     There   you    have   an    article   of    luxury 
which  fluctuates  enormously  in  value,  and  at  one  tim* 
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went  to  so  low  a  -figure  on  account  of  the  quantity 
produced  that  it  would  not  pay  to  produce  them. 

26.588.  That   is  exactly    what   we   have  been   told 
about  coal? — Therefore,  either  the  industry  would  have 
to  shut  dowu  or  combine,  and  combined  it  has  been 
very  successful  since. 

26.589.  And  the  price? — The  price  has  gone  steadily 
up.     In  recent  years  it  has  advanced  tremendously. 

26.590.  If  anything  similar  were  done  with  coal  the 
price  would  go  up? — It  is  on  a  different  basis.     Dia- 
monds are  an  article  of  luxury,  and  if  people  have 
spare  money  they  buy  diamonds.     In  the  case  of  coal 
they  must  buy  it. 

26.591.  It  is  a  commodity  they  must  have.     Would 
that  make  the  price  go  up  or  would  it  be  less? — I  am 
not  quite  sure,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  coal  in  the 
world.     If  you  had  the  monopoly  of  a  product,  as  in 
the  case  of  diamonds,  which  is  purely  an  article  of 
luxury,  the  consequence  is  if  the  demand  is  great  it 
can  be  supplied,  and  if  it  was  small  the  supply  could 
be  diminished ;   but  in  the  case  of  coal  you  have  to 
compete  against  the  whole  world. 

26.592.  For  the  home  market? — Not  necessarily  for 
the  home  market ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  you  might 
have  such  cheap  coal  produced  in  the  United  States 
that  they  may  invade  the  market. 

26.593.  After  all,  coal  and  diamonds  have  a  certain 
relation  one  to  the  other? — Yes,  chemically. 

26.594.  And  if  the  price  of  coal  were  put  up  high 
enough,  that  might  become  an  article  of  luxury?— I 
am  afraid  as   an  abstract  proposition   one   may  say 
that  is  correct. 

26.595.  You    point   out  that   if   the  State   becomes 
a  gigantic  employer  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  hold  the 
balance   fairly   between    employers   and  employed.     I 
do  not  know  which  way  you -think  it  would  incline  the 
balance  to  danger? — The   point  is  this.     If  you  can 
imagine  the  State  being  a  sole  employer  of  human 
beings,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  reasonable  distribu- 
tion. 

26.596.  At  any  rate  it  would   not  be  inclining  the 
balance  between  employers  and   employed?. Yes. 

26.597.  You    were    referring    to  the   State   being  a 
gigantic  employer,  not  the  sole  employer?— Quite  so. 

26.598.  I  find  from  the  1911  Census  that  the  total 
number    of   persons    in    Government   employ    in    this 
country,  apart  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  was  788,550, 
and  by  1915  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  must 
oxceed    a    million.     Now    that    is    I/ 16th    of    all   the 
persons  employed.     That  is  pre-war.     It  was  already 
the  direct  employer  of  one  million  persons? — Quite  so. 

26.599.  This  document  goes  on  to  say  that  "  A  single 
Government  Department,  the  Post  Office,  has  directly 
in  its  employment  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  house- 
holds of  the  nation,  and  municipalities  like  Glasgow 
and  Manchester  have  each  20,000  employees,  or  more 
than  one-tenth  of  their  households,  on  the  city  pay- 
roll."    Does    not     that     make    the    State    already  a 
gigantic  employer? — It  is  a  large  employer. 

26.600.  If    it    is    already    employing    one    million 
persons  it   is  not  an   unheard-of  proportion   that  it 
may   become    the  employer    of   two    million    persons. 
You    are    rather   putting    it    to    us    as   a    matter   of 
alarm  that  if  the   State  were  to  take  on  a   million 
people  it  would  be  a  gigantic  employer.     I  put  it  to 
you   that   it  has  already  taken  on  a  million   people, 
and   the  heavens  have  not  fallen? — I  think  it  would 
lie  much  better  if  they  had  not  a  million  employees. 

26.601.  You  do  not  suggest  that  you  can  put  back 
the  clock?— I  do  not  suggest  that  you  can  put  back 
the  Post  Office  or  the  control  of  sewage. 

26.602.  Is    there    anything    which    the    State    does 
now-a-days  that  you  think  had  better  be  given  up  ?— 
JNo,  but  I  am  not  convinced  by  any  means  that  there 
are   not   many   things   which   the   State  does  that  it 
had  better  have  left  alone. 

26  603.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  propose  that  any 

:  them   should   be  given   up,   and   I  gather  you   do 

not    propose    that   any    more    should    be    added?— I 

think    anything    that    the    State    r.an    avoid    doing 

& Srikmw he.?haPe  °f  trading  is  best  left  alone. 

26,604  Would  it  be  putting  it  wrongly  if  I  sug- 
gested that  your  position  was  that  we  had  exact  lv 
reached  in  the  year  1919,  the  ideal  point  that  we 
have  taken  over  by  the  State  as  much  as  is  good  to  be 
taken  over— that  we  happen  to  be  at  the  ideal  point r 


— I  could  not  admit  that.     I  should  say  you  have  over- 
reached it  already. 

26.605.  But  you  do  not  propose  that  any  should  be 
given  up? — I  have  not  gone  into  the  question  to  sen 
how   far  you  could   re-lease  anything  that   the  Stato 
now  does. 

26.606.  Sir  Allan  Smith:   With   regard  to  this  oil 
proposition,  do  you  know  whether  private  enterprise 
offered  to  bore  for  oil  at  Chesterfield,  and  the  Govern- 
ment refused? — Yes,  I  believe  they  did. 

26.607.  On  that  hypothesis,  would  not  your  answer 
with  regard  to  private  enterprise  be  modified? — I   lo 
not  think   private  enterprise   was  very   keen  on   the 
proposition,   because  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  highly 
speculative  one;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  during 
the  war  an  offer  was  made. 

26.608.  In  that  case,  and   in   the  Irish   case,   wita 
regard  to  coal,  would  you  differentiate  between  enter- 
prise and  grievous  national  necessity  to  do  something? 
— Quite  so. 

26.609.  Would   you  suggest   that  these   bores  were 
done  because  we  were  in  desperation  to  do  something, 
and    not   because  our   enterprise   was  tickled    in   the 
least   degree  ?— They   were  both  cases   in  which   there 
were    specific     reasons     why    the     State    thought     it 
desirable    to_  do    something;    it    was    not    ordinary 
enterprise. 

26.610.  With    regard    to    the    question    of    paying 
money  for  this,   would  you   agree  that,  although  the 
Minister,   were    he   in    office,    would    desire    to   do    a 
certain  thing,  he  would  require  to  get  the  Treasury  to 
give  him  the  money? — Certainly. 

26.611.  Supposing  the  Treasury   did   not  have   the 
money  at  the  time,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  desire 
of  the  Minister    of  Mines   would  be  blocked    simply 
because  the  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  refused  to 
pay  up? — Quite  so. 

26.612.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case   at 
the   moment,    that    money    is    being    refused    for    the 
industries  of  this  country  on  account  of  the  financial 
position   of  the  country? — I   can  quite  well    imagim 
it,  but  I  am  not  in  the  Service  now.     I  may  perhaps 
say  that  in  my  experience  in  a  Department,  we  had 
a  great  many  masters,   and  before  you  could  get  any- 
thing done,   you  had  to  get  the  consent  of  a  variety 
of  other  Departments,  especially  the  Treasury.     The 
result  was  that  it  took  a  very  long  time  to  get  any- 
thing done,    unless  it  was  so  urgent  that  .you  rushed 
off    to    the    head    of    the    Department.      Unless    you 
advised  him  that  it  was  urgent  for  immediate  action 
you    would    be    held    up    for    a    long    time,    and    the 
opportunity  might  not   occur  again.     That  is  one  of 
the   cumbersome    things   of   Government   administra- 
tion:   there    is    no   one    in    a   position    to   say    "Go 
ahead,"    there    never   can    be   in    a    Government   ad- 
ministration—you    must     go     through     the     regular 
routine. 

26.613.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    Unless  you  go   and  see 
the  head  ot  the  Department? — On  occasions  you  can- 
not do  that,  but  in  my  experience,  the  moment  one 
Department    writes   a  letter  to   another  Department 
you  get  your  subordinates  exchanging  correspondence 
on  an   elaborate  scale,   and  it  becomes  very  difficult, 
because  you  have  to  support  your  own  section,   and 
you  find  yourself  up  against  all  kinds  of  difficulties. 

26.614.  Sir    Allan   Smith  :     Have    you    found    that 
suggestions  that  were  approved  by  the  Minister  under 
whom   you   were   working  during  the  war  have  been 
done  down  by  the  objections  of  his  colleagues  ?— Yes, 
on  occasions. 

26.615.  When  you   were   working  in   the   Ministry, 
did  you  find  that  your  enterprise  and  your  activities 
were  thereby  and    for  that    reason  stimulated  ?— Not 
at  all. 

26.616.  Did  you   find   that  the   circumlocution   was 
so   much  that  you   had  rather  an   inclination  to  say, 
"  Very  well,  if  we  cannot  get  on,   we  will  let  things 
go "    _We    were    working,    of    course,    under    very 
special  conditions  during  the  war,  and  if  one  could  go 
to   a   Department   and   say   this   thing   was   very   im- 
portant, you  got  permission  more  rapidly  than  you 
would  in  normal  times.     Some  of  the  enterprises  that 
I  undertook  myself  would  never  have  been  thought  of 
in   times  of   peare ;    for   instance,    w"     .pened    up   the 
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phosphate  oYposits  in  Cambridge.  As  a  paying  pro- 
position, you  would  never  do  it;  but  they  were  of 
iniiiiiMiso  Mini  iniji. Tat  ivr  vain.-,  NO  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  compare,  the  kind  of  pel  mission  that  I  would  have 
uml.T  ill.)  stress  of  circnmitaaoei  at  that  time 
with  tin'  onliniiry  conduct  (,l'  atl'airs  through  Govern- 
ment Departments  in  normal  times. 

•  vern- 

ment  Departments  m  nonnui  times  r — No,  not  much 
here. 

26.618.  In  South  Africa?— Yes,  a  great  deal 

26.619.  Did  youi  oxperienre  in  Government  Depart- 
ments in   normal  times  give  you   the  iinpn  ssion  that 
they  are  suited  to  conduct  an   industry:'     No, 

26.620.  ChniriiKin  :   I  nm  asked  to  ask  you  two  ques- 
tions.    First  of   all,    I   think   you   were  head   of   the 
Mineral    Resources    Development    Committee    of    the 
Ministry  of  Munitions?' — Yes. 

26.621.  What  is  your  opinion  in  respect  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Mines  Department  or  a  Ministry  of  Mines 
in  the  United  Kingdom?— I  reported  to  the  Minister 
on  the  subject  very   much  in  favour  of  the  creation 
of  a  Mines  Department.     I  was  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  Minister  of  Mines,  because  I  thought  there  were 
too     many     Ministers     already.       As     a     matter     of 
fact,      for      carrying      out      any      business      under- 
taking,    you     cannot     get     on       if  you     have     too 
many    people   in   a   room.     Already  you   have   a  very 
largo  number  of  Ministers,  and  it  seemed  ito  me  un- 
desirable to  add  to  the  number,  because  you  cannot 
get  on  with   the  business;   therefore   I,  for  one,   was 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  Minister  of  Mines,  but  I  am 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  present 
Mines   Department.        I   do    not  suppose  you   would 
desire  me  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  one's  idea 
about  Government  administration,  but  in  two  words 
might  I  say  this :    If  you  had  a  Ministry,  say,  of  12 
men,   and  each  of  those  12  men  had   under  them  a 
variety    of    under-secretaries    with    departments    for 
which  each  is  responsible,  the  Minister  himself  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  studying  the  re- 
quirements   and   the   desires  of   all    the   subordinates 
under  him,  and  in  turn  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  a  decision.     A  fewer  number  of  people 
would    have    a    better    opportunity    of    carrying    it 
through.    That  is  on  general  lines.    As  to  the  necessity 
for  a  Department  of  Mines,  it  is  obvious  that  very 
little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  days  gone  by.     The  Home  Office  has  done 
its  best  with  the  staff  it  has,  but  it  has  devoted  itself 
to  questions  of  safety  and  statistics  only.     There  are 
innumerable  instances  in  which  tremendous  losses  have 
taken  place  through  there  being  no  one  with  authority 
to  interfere,  either  wjth  the  landlord,  or  with  the  way 
in  which  a  mine  is  being  worked  in  this  country,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  require  a  properly  organised 
Minos  Department,  attached  to  which  you  could  have 
committees  set  up  with  authority  to  interfere,  as  far 
as  might  be  advisable  in  the  national  interest,  with 
the  proceedings  of  private  individuals.    It  is  all  pretty 
clearly  stated  in  the  report  that  was  handed  in. 

Chairman :     Can    we    get    a    copy   of    that    report 
and  circulate  it? — Yes. 


36.622.  Thu  U  the  report  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Department    for    the    Development    o«    the    Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  MO  that  you 
were  tho  chairman  of  thai  committee? — Yet. 

26.623.  It   contains,    I    think,    your    viow»   on    the 
subject?— It  does. 

26.624.  Mr.    R.    W.    Cooper:    I   suppose   you    keep 
yourself  well  informed  upon  South  African  affairi?— 
Yes. 

26.625.  Is  it  not  tho  fact  that  in  1917  there  wai  a 
Commission    in    South    Africa    to   consider    the   ques- 
tion of  State  mining?— Ye«. 

26.626.  Have  you  read  their  report?— Ye». 

26.627.  1   will  read  you  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Majority  Report:    "  Finally,  a  careful  and  impartial 
consideration   of   all    tho   circumstances,    experience*, 
difficulties,   and    adverse    results    in    connection    with 
State   mining   in   other   countries   has  confirmed   the 
opinions   and   conclusions  expressed   in   the   Majority 
Report,   namely,   that  having  regard  to  all   the  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  South  Africa  at  the  present 
time,    your    Commissioners    cannot    recommend    the 
Union  Government  to  engage   in  the  mining  of  any 
minerals." 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  May  we  have  the  Minority 
Report? 

Chairman :  What  does  the  minority  say :  do  they 
agree  with  the  majority? 

Mr.   P.  W.   Cooper:    No. 

Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money :    Who  are   these  people? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  They  were  appointed  by  the 
Sovernor-General,  Mr.  P.  Ross-Frames,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Van  Eyssen,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Mr.  R.  H.  Miller,  Mr. 
de  Villiers  Roos. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Cannot  we  have  the 
Minority  Report  now? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  There  are  two  Minority  Re- 
ports. Mr.  Roos  confirmed  his  previous  report.  Mr. 
Miller,  after  reviewing  the  foreign  evidence  said : 
"  Your  Commissioner  has  practically  nothing  further 
to  add  to  his  previous  recommendations,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  new  position  now 
existing  due  to  further  leases  having  been  given  out, 
and  in  so  far  as  he  has  to  recommend  that  all  revenue 
(ccruing  to  the  State,  as  a  result  of  leasing,  in  ex- 
cess of  an  amount  calculated  similarly  to  the  or- 
dinary taxation  derived  from  privately  owned  mines, 
should  be  earmarked  for  future  State  enterprise,  or 
used  for  the  redemption  of  State  loans,  and  not 
treated  as  ordinary  revenue." 

Chairman :  I  think  Mr.  Roos's  report  is  on  page 
29.  He  says  there :  "  I  do  not  think  that  a  further 
report  is  necessary.  The  State  asset  in  South 
Africa  consisting  of  the  East  Rand  areas  is  so  unique 
rn  character  that  a  comparison  with  State  mining 
in  other  countries  is  almost  beside  the  question.  I 
have  found  nothing  in  the  further  reports  and  evi- 
dence laid  before  the  Commission  to  shake  my 
opinion  as  expressed  in  my  previous  report." 
clothing  shakes  some  people ! 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  coming  here. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


We  have  here  now  two  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Gas  Council,  and  I  will  ask,  if  I  may,  Sir 
L.  Money  on  the  one  side,  and  Sir  Arthur  Duckham 


on   the   other,    because   he   is   interested    in   the   Gas 
evidence,   to  ask  questions. 


Mr.    DAVID    MILNE   WATSON,    Sworn    and    Examined. 


Chairman : 


"Mr.  D.  Milne  Watson  states  that  ha  has  been  asked 
to  appear  before  the  Coal  Commission  and  does  so  in 
a  dual  capacity — first,  as  President  of  the  National 
Gas  Council,  a  body  comprising  the  great  majority  of 
the  gas  undertakings  in  the  country,  and,  secondly, 
as  Governor  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
the  largest  gas  undertaking  in  the  country  and 
probably  in  the  world. 

2«463 


He  understands  that  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
hear  generally  the  views  of  the  gas  industry  on  the 
question  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines  of 
the  country.  The  gas  industry,  he  believes,  is  the 
second  largest  buyer  of  coal  in  the.  United  Kingdom, 
using  annually  some  twenty  million  tons  of  coal,  being 
even  larger  users  than  the  railway  companies,  and, 
therefore,  its  views  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

He  wishes  to  bring  before  the  Coal  Commission  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  recently  passed  at  o 
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meeting    of    the    Central    Executive    Board    of    the 
National  Gas  Council:  — 

"  That  the  gas  industry,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  coal  in  the  Kingdom  (car- 
bonising some  twenty  million  tons  of  coal  annu- 
ally) and  has  wide  experience  of  the  coal  market 
ranging  over  many  years,  views  with  serious 
alarm  the  proposals  for  nationalisation  of  the 
coal  mines,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  would 
neither  engender  a  spirit  of  efficiency  in  the  col- 
lieries nor  effect  national  economy." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gas  industry  is 
wholly  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  coal 
mines. 

Witness's  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  individual 
buyers  of  coal  in  the  country,  purchasing  some  two 
million  tons  of  coal  annually.  He  has  himself  been 
responsible  for  buying  coal  for  the  Company  over  a 
large  number  of  years,  and,  therefore,  is  speaking 
from  his  own  personal  experience. 

Before  the  wax  coal  was  either  bought  directly  from 
the  collieries,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  undertakings, 
without  the  intervention  of  middlemen,  or  through 
merchants.  The  latter  method  of  purchasing  coal  was 
the  usual  one  in  the  case  of  smaller  undertakings,  but 
also  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  employed  by  the  larger 
undertakings. 

In  his  Company  some  440,000  tons  were  usually 
bought  from  merchants,  that  is  to  say,  22  per  cent. 

Merchants  were  a  convenience  in  a  certain  class  of 
business.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  the  collieries  to 
send  a  representative  to  each  of  the  gas  undertakings, 
and  it  was  equally  impossible  for  the  small  gas  under- 
takings to  send  direct  to  the  collieries.  Merchants 
were  thus  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade 
and,  generally  speaking,  gave  satisfaction.  In  the 
case  of  large  contracts  the  merchant's  remuneration 
was  occasionally  not  more  than  Id.  per  ton,  2d.  was 
a  very  usual  figure,  and  witness  does  not  think  this 
work  could  bo  done  any  cheaper  or  more  efficiently 
by  any  other  body  of  men. 

The  gas  industry  objects  to  nationalisation,  because 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfied  with  the  method 
of  purchasing  coal  which  prevailed  in  pre-war  times, 
and  because  it  does  not  believe  that  nationalisation 
would  work  satisfactorily. 

The  industry  has  had  a  large  experience  of  control 
during  the  war,  and,  while  admitting  that  this  was 
necessary  and  always  will  be  necessary  during  periods 
such  as  we  have  just  passed  through,  it  does  not  be- 
lieve that  control  in  the  form  of  nationalisation  is 
required  in  normal  times  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  that  the  public  would 
undoubtedly  suffer. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  coal  trade  was  quite  abnormal  during  the  war, 
yet  the  Government  control  undoubtedly  gave  us  a 
foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected  under  a  system 
of  nationalisation.  Gas  works  have  had  to  take  un- 
suitable coal,  sometimes  coal  that  was  not  gas  coal  at 
all,  and  sometimes  gas  coal  that  was  not  suitable  for 
tho  particular  works  to  which  it  was  sent.  This  has 
saused  great  waste  and  corresponding  financial  loss. 
Only  bituminous  coal  can  be  used  advantageously  for 
gas  making,  and,  moreover,  all  grades  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "  gas  coal  "  are  not  suitable  for 
every  gas  works.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
which  has  been  largely  lost  sight  of  under  the  system 
of  Government  control. 

The  serious  loss  of  having  to  use  unsuitable  coal 
will  be  shown  by  the  technical  witness  who  will 
fellow. 

^  Referring  to  the  Coal  Transport  Re-organisation 
Scheme,  it  is  realised  that  the  endeavour  to  save  train 
mileage  was  done  with  the  best  intentions ;  neverthe- 
less the  effect  was  in  many  cases  most  serious. 

It  seemed  difficult  for  Government  officials  to  under- 
stand that  if  coal  has  to  be  sent  a  long  way  it  is 
better  to  send  only  the  best  coal.  In  a  journey  of, 
say,  150  miles,  it  is  better  to  add  20  or  30  miles  train 
naulage  in  order  to  send  really  suitable  coal. 


Innumerable  instances  exist  of  coal  being  sent  despite 
the  protests  of  the  users.  Witness's  own  Company 
had  to  complain  from  time  to  time  about  coal  con- 
taining up  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  ash  being  sent  all 
the  way  to  London.  Such  coal  ought  to  have  been 
used  as  near  the  pit  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  the 
waste  caused  by  sending  thirty  per  cent,  of  ash  long 
distances.  In  other  words,  when  such  coal  was  for- 
warded one  in  every  three  wagons  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  useless. 

Government  control  has  also  meant  that  we  have 
been  subjected  to  entirely  arbitrary  decisions  in  the 
question  of  price.  Witness  quite  realises  that  the 
effect  of  the  control  has  been  to  keep  the  price  within 
limits,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  done. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  future  this  can  be  achieved 
by  other  means  than  nationalisation.  Why  should  not 
the  coal  industry  be  dealt  with  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  gas  undertakings,  which  have  a  partial 
monopoly?  Why  should  not  legislation  be  passed  giv- 
iu<r  power  to  the  Government  to  appoint  auditors  to 
see  that  the  prices  charged  are  only  such  as  will  give 
a  fair  return  to  the  colliery  owner,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  development,  depreciation,  etc.?  This 
has  been  done  in  the  gas  industry,  in  which  approxi- 
mately 150  millions  of  capital  is  invested. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
nationalise  the  mines  in  order  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  miners.  Legislation  can  be  passed1  deal- 
ing with  wages,  proper  housing  and  other  improve- 
ments without  nationalisation. 

It  is  felt  that  nationalisation  would  put  the  pur- 
chaser of  coal  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Government 
officials.  If  coal  was  nationalised,  there  would,  of 
course,  be  no  competition.  Our  experience  gained 
during  control  is  that  we  are  not  likely  to  get  as  much 
consideration  from  an  industry  which  would  lie  a 
Government  monopoly  as  from  keen  business  men  in 
competition  with  one  another.  Our  pre-war  ex- 
perience was  that  if  a  colliery  sent  us  unsuitable  coal, 
we  could  go  to  another.  This  made  the  seller  con- 
siderate of  the  customer's  interests,  both  as  regards 
price  and  quality.  If  there  were  only  one  seller  there 
would  be  very  little  attempt  to  please  the  customer, 
because  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  elsewhere.  The 
price  might  be  increased  excessively  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  revenue'  for  the  State,  and  supposing  the 
unfortunate  gas  undertaking  could  not  pay  the  price 
and  tried  to  get  its  coal  elsewhere,  the  only  other 
source  would  be  from  abroad,  and  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  for  the  Government  to  refuse  to  allow  the 
importation  of  coal,  and  in  that  way  force  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  the  price  demanded. 

Witness  does  not  propose  to  go  into  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question,  though  that  is  a  serious  one. 
Witness  does  not  think  that  monopolies  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  as  a  whole.  It  is  much  more 
healthy  that  there  should  be  competition  for  business 
instead  of  the  "  take  it  or  leave  it  "  attitude  which 
seems  inherent  to  monopoly,  of  which  a  nationalised 
coal  industry  would  be  a  gigantic  example. 

Witness  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  gas  industry 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  effect  of  healthy  competi- 
tion on  an  industry.  It  was  often  said  that  in  the 
old  days  the  gas  undertakings  were  very  independent, 
but  the  advent  of  electricity  altered  all  that.  Gas 
undertakings  were  put  on  their  mettle  and  had  to 
adopt  a  more  business-like  and  conciliatory  attitude 
to  their  customers,  and  make  an  effort,  not  only  to  get 
new  business,  but  to  retain  old.  This  was  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  saving 
of  expense  by  an  industry  being  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment; in  witness's  opinion  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case  as  far  as  the  coal  industry  is  concerned. 

Witness  wishes  to  point  out  that  if  the  businesses 
of  the  various  users  of  coal  are  not  to  be  seriously 
injured  it  is  imperative  to  study  the  requirements 
of  each  individual  user,  whether  he  be  a  user  of 
stoanr  gas  or  house  coal,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  large  number  of  officials  to  sell  and  allocate 
the  various  descriptions  and  grades  of  coal.  The 
conduct  of  such  a  gigantic  monopoly  as  tho  coal 
industry  would  involve  the  employment  of  an  army 
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who    would    have    no    direct    intercut    in 

|,|e:i-ni!'    lli.'  customer. 

\\itn.  Ihinka  tlmt  the  Government  should  lea\c 
tin-  industry  to  carry  on  ite  own  business,  hut 
establish  nn  efficient  finnnciul  control  with  regnid  (•> 
s.  \v;ij;c«,  housing,  etc.  This  could  be  done 
comparativeU  small  cost,  nnd  it  would  do  nwuy 
ni  Hi  i  lie  duel'  grievance  which  the  purchaser  hott 
expei -iciH  ed  occasionally  in  the  past,  VIE.,  the  nuddon 
and  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  brought 
aixmt  liy  an  increased  demand  from  abroad. 

Thu  nation  would,  in  the  way  indicated,  get  the 
lienelits  of  individual  enterprise,  efficiency  and  initia- 
tive in  conjunction  with  effective  Government  con- 
trol." 

36.628.  Sir    L.    t'hin::a   Money:     Yon     were    kind 
enough   to  answer  one  or  two  questions  that  I    put 
to  you  before   on  the  subject;   therefore  I   need    not 
trouble  you  very  long.     You  again,  I  notice,  in  your 
evidence  argue  from  the  abnormal  conditions  of  war 
to  the  normal  conditions  of  peace.     May   I   ask  you 
if  it  is  not  the  case  that  in  the  war  we  suffered  from 
conditions  in  respect  of  coal  and  in  respect  of  tran.» 
port  which  were  so  extraordinarily  abnormal  that  no 
fair  comparison  can  exist  between  them  and  the  con- 
ditions of  peace? — I  quite  admit  that  during  the  war 
we  « ere  working,  and  the  Coal  Controller  was  work- 
ing,   under   very    abnormal   circumstances   and,  as    I 
say   in  my   pricis,   I   do    not   want  to   take   all   that 
happened   then  as  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen 
i.)  us  in  normal  times;  but  our  experience  has  been 
such    that   we   are  very   unwilling   to    see  the    State 
as  a  purveyor  of  all  the  coal  in  the  country. 

26.629.  You  do   recognise  that  the  Government  in 
time  of  war  has  to  ask  people  to  do  things  it  would 
not  otherwise   ask   them  to   do.     It   not   only   has  to 
ask   th.om  to   take   a   kind  of   coal   that  may   not   be 
suitable  for  them,  but  it  has  to  ask  the  people  to  make 
extraordinary      sacrifices.     You       would        not       say 
hecauso  tho  Government  has  to  ask  a  man  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  the  time  of  war  that  he  would  be  asked 
to  do  it  in  times  of  peace? — Quite  so. 

26.630.  Now  with  regard  to  your  difficulties  about 
getting  coal :  is  it  the  case  that  you  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  times  of  peace  in  your  dealings  with  the 
coal    purveyors?     Do    you    never   have  difficulties?— 
We  really  have,  speaking  generally,   of  course,  very 
little  difficulty.     You  can  always  go  to  someone  else. 
The  matter  of  price  is  a  matter  for  arrangement. 

26.631.  May  I  read  what  another  gentleman,  who 
has  constantly  to  buy  coal,   told  us  yesterday?     He 
was  an  electrical  engineer,  speaking  not  only  on  his 
own  behalf  but  on  behalf  of  other  municipal  engineers. 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  after  elaborate  tests  had  been 
made  to  procure  the  most  suitable  coal  and  this  had 
come     to     the     knowledge     of     the     coalowner,     he 
proceeded    to    raise   the    price   to   that   consumer   in 
particular,  and  accordingly  the  engineer  had  to  begin 
with  his  tests   all   over  again.     I   asked   him   if  this 
occurred    more  than    once,   and    he   said,    Yes.     Has 
your  experience  been  like  that? — No,  our  experience 
has  really  not  been  like  that.     Of  course,  there  may 
be  instances  of  collieries  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  knowledge   that   one   coal  is   more  suitable   than 
another   and   trying   to   put   the   screw   on,    but  the 
number  of  collieries  and  the  number  of  varieties  of 
coal  is  so  large  that  it  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  that 
could    not  be    got    over    by    the   purchase    of    other 
coal.      Certainly,    in    my    experience    with    the    col- 
lieries I  have  never  had  that  sort  of  thing  to  con- 
tend   with.     I   have   been   buying   coal    for   20   years 
now,   and   I  am  sure  we  have  contractors  who  have 
been  on  the  books  of  the  company,  some  for  30  years. 
I  have  one  contract  that  goes  back  to  1873  without 

"a  break. 

26.632.  If  we  imagine  the  coal  of  this  country  to 
ho   under  a   responsible  Minister  of  Mines,   can  you 
conceive    of    that    Minister,    who    is    charged    with 
supplying   coal   to   all   sorts  of   users  to   produce  the 
best   results,  placing   difficulty   in   the   way  of   a  gas 
company? — I  do  not  think  he  would  deliberately  go 


out  of  hi*  way  and  do  it,  but  it  would  ho  •  very 
difficult  thing  to  urruiiK"  to  Bupply  th«  coal  that  wu* 
required  without  itn  oiiorrnoiu  stuff  to  do  it.  Win -n 
you  come  to  realise  that  there  arc  litornlly  hundred* 
of  varieties  of  coal,  it  in  quite  n  dilf.  rent 
thing  to  tho  supply  of  water  or  electricity  or 
KM  or  many  other  thingn,  or  even  telephone*  or  the 
Post  Otlice.  whore  there  is  no  question  of  •  variety  of 
articles.  Hero  you  art;  proponing  to  deal  with  a 
material  which  has  a  hundred  varieties.  If  you  go 
to  one  colliery  you  find  they  have  several  dilh 
grades  of  coal  from  the  same  pit,  one  of  which  \ou 
find  is  suitable;  the  other  may  bo  worth  many  shil- 
lings Loss.  All  that  has  to  bo  studied.  Then,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  certain  coals  are  not  gas 
coal  at  all,  but  even  when  you  do  got  gas  coal  some 
varieties  are  totally  unsuitable  for  certain  works. 
It  is  a  science  in  itself  to  find  tho  proper  coal  for 
proper  works.  All  that  would  mean,  if  there  is 
going  to  be  no  hitch  or  trouble,  an  army  of  technical 
experts  so  as  to  place  coal  in  the  proper  places. 

26.633.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  Government  would 
be  in  a  superior  position.     Imagine  a  contract  under 
the  control  of  a  capable  man  of  affairs.     Ho  knows 
that  a  certain   seam   of  coal   of  a  certain  character 
runs  through  a  certain  portion  of  that  district.     Now 
that  is  under  the  control  of  this  colliery  company  or 
under   the  control    of   another   colliery   company,    or 
even   a  third   or  a  fourth   one,   but  he  would   know 
the  quality  of  that  coal  as  a  whole.     Surely  he  would 
be  able  to  handle  the  coal  with  much  less  officialism 
than  it  requires  to  handle  it  now  by  separate  colliery 
proprietors?     Is  that  not  so? — Imagine  yourself  with 
a  very  good  gas  coal  scam  and  imagine  that  a  very 
large  number  of  people  wish  to  obtain  coal  from  that 
seam,    the  allocation   of   that  coal   is  going  to   be   a 
matter    of  considerable    difficulty.       More    than    one 
company  wants  it.     How  is  it  going  to  bo  parcelled 
out?     Under  the  present  system  if  you  want  the  coal 
you   pay   for  it,   and  according  to   its  value  to  you ; 
therefore,  the  colliery  owner  has  a  ready  way  of  ascer- 
taining its  value.     It  distributes  itself. 

26.634.  I  suggest  to  you  the  contrary.     They  know 
it   is  a  coal   for  gas  purposes  which  has  only   to  be 
drawn    from    one   colliery,    and    instead  of    being  on 
sale  from  a  number,  it  only  comes  from  one.     Surely, 
if  you  consider  it  as  a  simple  operation,  one  is  mucft 
more  simple  than  the  other? — I  heard  the  other  day 
that  if  coal  were  nationalised  there  would  be  a  level 
price,   and  there   would   be   no   competition,  and   we 
should  get  our  coal  at  a  reasonable  price.     Of  course, 
that  is   very  attractive,   no  doubt,   but  how   is  that 
going  to  be  arrived  at?     There  are  certain  coals  that 
we   like  to   get   hold  of ;   everybody  would  like  that 
coal,   or   at   least  20   or  30   people  would.     They   all 
begin    to    compete    for    that    coal.      At  the    present 
moment  the  person  who  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
gets   it;   it  settles  itself.     Now    under   a   system   by 
which  it  is  going  to  be  allocated,  how  are  you  going 
to  get  over  a  difficulty  of  that  kind?     Is  the  official 
to  say,  gas  company  A  is  to  have  it,  or  gas  company  B. 

26.635.  Surely  it  could   be  settled   by  any   man  of 
affairs  by  having  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  gas 
undertaking    from    that    particular    seam     of    coal. 
Those  who  were  nearest  to  it  would  have  it,  so  as  to 
secure  the  shortest  run.     It  naturally  follows  that  a 
gas   company  that   was   the   greatest   distance  away 
would  not  have  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   Even  if  there  is  less  ash  in 
the  coal? 

Witness :  The  most  suitable  coal  ought  to  travel  the 
longest  way. 

26.636.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:     Then    the    word 
"  suitable  "    must    be    used    with   that    connotation. 
"  Suitable  "     means     suitable     for     the     particular 
purpose? — Supposing   two   cargoes  of  coal   arrive   at 
Beckton,  one  o«l  contains  25  per  cent,   of  ash  and 
another    10    per    cent,    of    ash,    and    it    is    a    ques- 
tion  of    sending   that    up   to    Kensal   Green    to    the 
gasworks  there,    a  haulage  which  costs   about  3s.   or 
4s.  a  ton.     In  that  case  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
coal   we   would  send ;   of   course   we  would   send    the 
coal  with  little  ash   in   it,  because  you  get  more  coal 
for  the  amount  of  money  you  spend.     Therefore  the 
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gas    company    which   is    the    greater    distance    away 
would  get  the  advantage. 

26.637.  You  would  send  the  coal  with  the  highest 
calorific  value  the  greatest  distance? — Yes. 

26.638.  You    would   assume   that    "  suitable  "   with 
that  connotation,   there  would  be  no  difficulty  in   ar- 
ranging for  the  supply  to  be  classified  and  divided  up 
in  the  United  Kingdom? — All  I  can  say  is  that  un- 
fortunately it  has  not  been  done  yet. 

26.639.  In   times  of   war  it  could   not   be  done  for 
reasons  which  you  have  admitted  are  potent  reasons, 
and    which   have    had    to   go,    even    before   the   con- 
venience of  a  gas  company? — Quite  so. 

26.640.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  gas  returns  show 
— I  am  speaking  now  of  pre-war — that  a  gas  company 
supplying  gas  to  the  public  as  compared  with  munici- 
palities  supplying   gas   to  the   public   had   a   larger 
capitalisation  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas?— I  am  not 
aware  of  that  fact. 

26.641.  May  I  give  you  the  figures  for  1911?     The 
capital  for  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum  in  the 
case  of   private   companies   was  16s.,   whereas   in  the 
case   of    municipalities    it    was   only    12s.    7d.  ? — One 
would  like  to  know  the  number  of  companies. 

26.642.  This  is  all  of  them,  it  is  all  the  authorised 
undertakings? — It  is  quite  possible  that  that  may  be 
so,  but,  of  course,  the  municipalities  are  very  often 
in  a  very  good  position  with  regard  to  the  coalfields. 
I  am  not  disputing  your  figures,  but  I  have  not  seen 
that  particular  pamphlet.     I  was  prepared  for  some- 
thing of  this  kind  being  asked,   and  I  armed  myself 
with  some  figures   regarding   price,   which   is   also   a 
criterion. 

26.643.  Is  it  the  fact  that   municipalities  use  less 
capital   to   produce   the   same   result   than    the   com- 
panies?— I  have  not  the  statement  before  mo. 

26.644.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so? — 
You  are  quoting  it. 

26.645.  Taking    the    working    expenses    per    1,000 
cubic  feet— that  is  a  Government  return — the  figures 
for  companies  is  31-86d.  and  only  21-8d.  for  munici- 
palities?— I   have  got   Field's     Analysis   before    me, 
which  is  a  standard  work  on  these  things.     Taking 
the  three  great  London  Metropolitan  companies,  the 
capital  employed  per  1,000  cubic  feet  was  10s.   Id., 
and  taking  the  following  corporations — Birmingham, 
Bolton,      Bradford,     Carlisle,      Leeds,      Manchester, 
Leicester,    Nottingham,  Oldham   and   Salford,   which 
are  typical 

26.646.  They  are  smaller  than  the  London  units? — 
Not  when  you  take  them  together. 

26.647.  They  are  smaller  units.     They  have  not  the 
advantages  of  the  extraordinary  area  covered  by  the 
Gas    Light     and    Coke    Company  ? — Birmingham     is 
a  large  undertaking. 

26.648.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  whole 
of   the   country?     Is   it   not   unfair  to   take   certain 
cases?     Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  country,  you  get  nearly  less  by  4s.  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  in  the  case  of  municipalities  than  in  the 
case  of  the  companies? — I  have  not  that  figure  before 
me.     Taking    the    series    of    companies    and    taking 
Field's  Analysis,   which  is  open  to  all  the  world   to 
examine,  there   you   have   these   three   Metropolitan 
companies,  all  of  them  very  old  companies  and  more 
or  less  loaded  up  with  capital.     The  10  or  12  indi- 
vidual corporations  put  together  work  out  at  10s.  4d. 

26.649.  Does  not  Field  give  you  the  whole  country  ? 
— It    does    not.      If    you    take   the    suburban    com- 
panies round   London,    their   capital   employed  is   as 
low  as  8s.  4d.,  which  compares  with  certain  provincial 
companies  which  work  out  at  about  8s.  lid.     It  is  a 
very  interesting  study.     There  is  realh'  not  anything 
in  this  point. 

26.650.  I    should   have   thought  there   was   a   good 
deal  in  it.    Take  the  revenue  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
That    is  the    price  in   the  case  of  companies,   which 
comes  to  about  42'65d.,   and  in  the  case  of  munici- 
palities    38- 5d.,     a     cheaper     result?— The     revenue 
includes  the  residuals.     It  may  be  that  they  are  not 


selling  well.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  what  really 
counts  is  the  price  of  gas,  and  I  have  taken  out  the 
figures  in  order  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  against 
the  companies.  Here  are  11  Municipal  Undertakings 
which  I  have  taken  out. 

26.651.  Which  11?    You  are  aware  that  if  you  make 
a  selection  of  companies  you   can  show   anything? — 
I    am    taking    typical    cases :     Birmingham,    Bolton, 
Bradford,     Carlisle,     Leeds,     Leicester,     Manchester, 
Nottingham,  Oldham,   Salford  and  Widnes.     Widnes 
is  one  of   the   cheapest  gas  suppliers   in   the  world. 
It  does  not  prove  anything  up  to  the  hilt,  of  course, 
but  if  you  take  a  series  of  English   provincial  com- 
panies such  as  Bath  Bristol,  Brighton,  Derby,  New- 
castle,  Plymouth,   Portsea,   Rochester,   Sheffield,    and 
taking  a  series  of  5  years,  the  figures  are,  for  the  year 
1917,  the  average  companies'  price  was  26-69d.     For 
the  corporations  which  I  have  quoted  the  figure  was 
31-12d.     In  1916  for  the  companies  it  was  25-4d.,  for 
the  corporations  27-89d.     In  1915   for  the  companies 
23-69d.,  for  the  corporations  27-02d.     In  1914  for  the 
companies  21-63d.,   for  the  corporations  23-16d.     In 
1913  for  the  companies  21'58d.,  and  for  the  corpora- 
tions 23-20d. 

26.652.  You  see  what  you  have  proved.     Here  are 
the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  country.     If,   there- 
fore, your  selected   figures  show  an  improvement,  on 
the  other  side  it  follows  that  the  balance  you  have 
not   quoted    would    show,  an    extraordinary    balance 
against  the  companies? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  May  I  ask  a  question  on 
that? 

Kir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  May  Mr.  Watson  answer 
me? 

Chairman:  We  are  getting  very  far  afield  from  the 
question. 

Witness :  I  think  the  answer  with  regard  to  that 
is  also  this,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  gas  undertakings 
have  been  mostly  municipalised  in  the  North,  and 
they  are  near  the  coalfields.  Gas  companies  exist 
mostly  in  the  South  where  they  are  a  long  way  from 
the  coalfields;  therefore  it  means  high  cost  for 
carriage,  which  tends  to  make  them  higher  in  their 
charge  for  gas. 

26.653.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money :    If  you   had  given 
that  explanation  of  these  figures  that  would  have  been 
a   better  answer  than   giving   a   comparison    of  those 
towns   which    are   obviously    not    on    the    same   basis. 
Now  I    put  it  to  you  figain  that   the   Parliamentary 
Returns   show    that  the   municipal    gas   undertakings 
are  run  with  less  capital  and  supply  a  cheaper  pro- 
duct?— With   the   qualification   I   have   given    in    my 
answer. 

26.654.  Sir    Arthur    Duckhmn:    Following   up    that 
question,  presumably  the  number  of  small  companies 
privately   owned    is    considerably    greater    than    the 
number  of  small  undertakings   owned  by   municipali- 
ties?—Yes. 

26.655.  Therefore     their     capital     cost     would     be 
greater  ? — Yes. 

26.656.  These    averages    worked     out   in    a   Parlia- 
mentary control  figure,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  they 
are  worked  out  taking  each  undertaking  as  a  unit? — 
It  is  quite  likely. 

26.657.  The   Gas  Light  and    Coke  Company   might 
have   2s.   2d.    and   a  small   company  4s.   2d.,   and   it 
might  be  averaged  up  to  3s.  2d. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Is  that  so? 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  Is  it  a  fact?  How  are  your 
averages  got  out? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  I  do  not  know,  but  he  does 
not  say  Yes  to  your  question.  It  is  per  thousand  feet, 
so  that  it  is  a  weight  average  per  thousand  feet. 

26.658.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Then  I  should  like  to 
check  that.        On   this    point  of    nationalisation   you 
represent    an    industry    which   consumes    perhaps    as 
much  coal  as  any  other  industry  in  the  country? — Yes. 

26.659.  And  you   represent  a   company  which   buys 
perhaps  as  much  coal  as  any  other  company  in   the 
country? — Yes. 
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36.660.  What  would  be  your  position  if  you  had  to 

|>im-li;iso  your  coal  from  a  body  lit  a  fixed  priceP    You 
\\uulil  li:ivo  to  pay  the  fixed  priceP— Y««. 

26.661.  How  would  you  be  able  to  be  Bure  that  you 

the  coal  thait  you   wanted?     What  redrew 
sou   liiivo!-1     Absolutely  none. 


26,662.  Con  you  irnug  nn  any  nvlr«»x  thnt  \.,u  wml  I 
liko  to  bo  given  you  under  a  Htiito  undertaking?  I 
ii-ally  cannot.  With  all  tin-  dmim  to  appreciate  what 
official*  have  donti  and  try  to  do,  1  cannot  Mm  how 
there  could  bo  a  remedy. 


(The  Wiineii  withdrew.) 
Mr.    ARTHUR   EDWARD   BROADBP.RRT,   Sworn   and    Kxamined. 


!*!.  Chairman:     Are    you    a    member    of    the 
iiMitute   of   Civil   Engineers-    past  President  of  the 
Institute  of   Gas   Engineers  and   are  you   Chief   En- 
iuoei-  mill  d'oni'i-iil  Manager  of  tho  Tottenham  Dis- 
trict Light,   Heat  and  Power  Company?  —  Yes. 

1'ii.  (104.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  you  do  not  really 
i'.\|iivss  any  view  upon  nationalisation  and  I  do  not 
tliink  you  mention  tho  word  in  your  pricis,  but  one 
ran  gather  you  are  against  it.  I  will  read  your 


"  Mr.    Brood  berry   will  state  — 

That  he  has  had  40  years'  experience  in  gas  manu- 
facture. For  20  years  he  has  had  chief  control  of 
the  Tottenham  Gas  Undertaking,  a  company  using 
160,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  for  coal  gas  manu- 
facture, or  about  I/  100th  part  of  the  whole  quantity 
used  in  the  country. 

That  it  is  essential  to  successful  and  efficient  work- 
ing that  absolutely  suitable  coals  should  be  obtained. 
This  requirement  is  only  likely  to  be  met  by  com- 
petition and  free  choice  uf  selection. 

That,  apart  from  price,  which  is  a  commercial  rather 
than  a  technical  matter,  there  are  many  points  of 
consideration  which  can  best  be  met  by  free  choice 
and  competition. 

Suitability  and  class  of  thr  Coal. 

That  anthracite,  semi-anthracite,  cannels,  hybrid 
cannels,  hard  steam  and  non-coking  coals  generally 
are  unsuitable. 

That  clean  bituminous  coking  coal,  giving  a  good 
yield  of  gas,  a  low  sulphur  content,  a  strong  coke, 
prolific  tar  and  ammonia,  is  best  suited  to  good  work- 
ing and  consequent  economy  in  coal  used.  Cleanliness, 
that  is,  freedom  from  ash,  is  very  desirable. 

That  during  the  period  of  control  many  samples 
tested  have  shown  over  20  per  cent,  ash  and  some 
over  30  per  cent.  ;  the  highest,  64'97  per  cent.,  was 
very  exceptional,  as  was  also  the  lowest,  1-32  per  cent. 

That,  provided  the  coal  is  otherwise  good,  the  yield 
of  gas,  tar  and  ammonia  is  reduced  proportionately  to 
the  ash  content.  The  effect  on  coke,  however,  is 
disastrous.  All  the  ash  remains  in  the  coke,  and  as 
the  coke  produced  weighs  about  two-thirds  the 
original  weight  of  coal,  20  per  cent,  ash  in  coal 
means  30  per  cent,  ash  in  the  resulting  coke.  Such 
coke  is  not  only  inefficient  as  a  fuel  in  proportion 
to  its  ash,  but  it  causes  the  employment  of  extra 
labour  for  incessant  clinkering,  reduces  the  efficiency 
of  boilers,  and  the  dirt  which  has  already  unneces- 
sarily added  to  the  railway  costs  of  carriage  forms 
4  cwt.  clinker  for  every  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  and 
this  has  to  be  carted  away  to  some  shoot  near  or  far. 

That  proper  cleaning  of  the  coal  is  of  national  in- 
terest and  can  only  be  obtained  by  promoting  com- 
petition between  the  collieries. 

That  another  important  factor  in  economical  use  of 
coal  which  is  of  an  importance  quite  as  great  as 
cleanliness  is  suitability.  A  coal  may  be  very  clean. 
but  at  the  same  time  unsuitable  for  gas  making 
altogether. 

That  even  if  suitable  for  one  class  or  type  of  gas 
making  plant,  a  coal  may  be  unsuitable  for  another. 
Each  type  has  characteristic  variations  as  to  its 
requirements. 

That  individual  selection  and  freedom  of  choice  is 
therefore  desirable  and  indeed  essential  in  efficient 
working. 

That  during  the  Iwst  accounting  period  before  the 
war  our  make  of  gas  was  T3,148  cubic  feet  per  ton. 


During  the  last  accounting  period  to  December,  1918, 
the  make  was  11,425  cubic  feet  per  ton,  and  thii 
was  mostly  due  to  unsuitable  coal.  On  these  figures, 
if  we  could  have  worked  to  pre-war  efficiency,  we 
should  have  used  over  13  per  cent,  less  coal,  and  if 
our  working  is  typical  of  the  other  99  per  cent,  of 
producers,  the  coal  wasted  in  twelve  months  due  to 
unsuitable  coals  now  that  we  have  no  free  choice 
amounts  to  2,080,000  tons  per  annum. 

That,  bearing  on  this  question  of  unsuitability,  it 
is  worth  recording  that  three  years  ago  Mr.  Broad- 
berry  toured  South  Yorkshire  in  search  of  good  gas 
coal,  and  on  calling  at  one  colliery  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  the  managing  director  of  the  next  colliery 
(some  miles  away),  which  ho  intended  visiting,  and 
was  saved  the  time  and  trouble  of  going  there  by  the 
managing  director  telling  him  they  did  not  raise 
an  ounce  of  coal  suitable  for  gas  making,  but  only 
steam  hards;  nevertheless  thousands  of  tons  of  raal 
are  being  sent  to  us  for  gas  manufacture  from  that 
particular  colliery.  There  is  no  national  economy 
in  such  arrangements.  If  freedom  of  "choice  existed 
no  more  would  come  from  that  source. 

That  another  important  consideration  in  selecting 
the  particular  colliery  front  which  to  secure  supplies 
is  the  question  of  equity  of  weight.  Some  collieries 
regularly  send  good  full  weight  and  others  are  just 
the  reverse.  Competition  is  the  only  corrective  in  this 
matter." 

26.665.  Do    some    collieries    send    18    cwts.    instead 
of  a  ton? — It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  but  it  is 
getting  on  that  way  in  some  cases. 

26.666.  Then  you  say:  — 

"  That  another  matter  of  great  importance  is  the 
regularity  and  reliability  of  consignments.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  to  economy  of  working  whether  or 
not  supplies  come  in  a  steady  stream  or  whether  a 
glut  of  deliveries'  comes  in  and  has  to  be  put  to  stock 
to  be  followed  by  a  scarcity  which  necessitates  picking 
it  all  up  again. 

That  highest  and  lowest  stocks  at  Tottenham  in 
various  years  were :  — 

1916  1917  1918 

Highest 45,000        59,000        56,000 

Lowest 5,000        29,500          4,800 

This  represents  a  great  waste  of  labour,  which  could 
have  been  largely  avoided  by  direct  arrangement 
between  the  user  and  supplier,  when  the  latter  had  the 
fear  of  competition  from  rival  collieries." 

You  have  not  actually  said  so,  but  I  rather  gather 
from  the  tone  of  your  proof  that  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  nationalisation? — I  am  not  in  favour  of 
nationalisation. 

26.667.  You  do  not  actually  say  so  in  your  proof. 
Would  you  tell  us  briefly  why  you  are  not  in  favour 
of  it? — The  only  indication  that  I  have  of  the  effect 
of  nationalisation  is  what  we  have  been  experiencing 
through   the   last   ~\   years,   and   that   is  the  control 
under    Government.     Tha.t    is    the    only    indication 
which    we    have    at    the   present    time    as    to    what 
national  control  of  the  mines  would  be  likely  to  be, 
and   it  is  a  very  clear  indication  that  we  would  get 
rery    little   sympathy    from    a    Government    Depart- 
ment,  in  making   arrangements   as  to  what  coal   v  o 
might  have  or  might  not  have. 

26.668.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Your  prfcis  shows 
that  you  would   know   there   was  a   war  during  the 
last  four  years.     May  I  ask  you  whether  you  quit* 
realise    the     extraordinary     straits    to     which     this 
country  was  put  in  respect  of  coal? — I  think  I  know 
it  quite  as  well   as  most  people. 
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__7 I   wonder    if   you  do.       Do  you  know   the 

quantity  of  ooal  we  had  to  send  to  France  and  Italy  ? 
— Yes. 

26.670.  Do  you  know  that  through  those  enormous 
quantities  we  were  short  ourselves  and  also  through 
sending  men  to  fight  in  the  war?     We  had  to  send 
these   extra    amounts   out    although    we    were    short 
ourselves  ? — Yes . 

26.671.  Do  you  know  we  tore  up  railway  lines  to 
the  extent  of  scores  of  miles  and  sent  them  over  to 
France     together    with    locomotives    and    wagons? — 
Yes,  all  that  is  common  knowledge. 

26.672.  Then  why  is  there  not  some  exhibition  of 
that  common  knowledge  in  your  precis?    What  would 
you  have  done?     Would  you  have  let  any  consumer 
of  coal  have  any  amount  of  any  kind  without  regard 
to  those  exigencies? — My  point  is  that  through  con- 
trol the  production  of  coal  has  been  wasted. 

26.673.  If  you  were  told  by   a  business  man   who 
has  charge  of  the  transport  that  he  saved  700  million 
coal  ton  miles  by  his  arrangement,  would  you  believe 
him? — I  should  rather  doubt  it. 

26.674.  He  swore  it  on  oath? — Oh,  yes. 

26.675.  He    is    not    a    Government    official,    but    a 
business  man  of  rather  high  calibre.     Would  you  be- 
lieve him? — I  should  doubt  it.     I  should  think  he  was 
probably  misleading  himself.     Anyhow,  I  do  not  agree 
it  would  be  all  to  an  advantage  even  if  he  did  what 
he  claimed. 

26.676.  Do  you  know  the  late  Controller,  Sir  Guy 
Calthrop,   was   a  man   of  high   business  calibre? — He 
was  the  Coal  Controller  and  he  was  exercising  control 
over  the  coal. 

26.677.  Excuse    me !      His    Majesty's  "Government 
entrusted  to  him  the  charge  of  seeing  we  got  as  much 
coal  as  we  could  in  those  difficult  circumstances,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  distribution  to  the  best 
national  advantage  in  circumstances  of  appalling  diffi- 
culty.     He   was   a   man   of   high   eminence.      Do   you 
mean   that  he  played  the  fool  with  our  coal  ? — I  do  not 
suggest  he  played  the  fool  with  the  coal,  but  he  was 
entrusted  with  a  job  which  was  more  than  he  could 
properly  manage. 

26.678.  Do  you  know   that  the  circumstances  were 
exceedingly    grave,    and    do    not   you   see   that   these 
appalling  war  conditions  have  no  relations  to  peace 
conditions?     Do  you  not  acknowledge  it? — I  do  not 
acknowledge  that  they  have  no  relevance. 

26.679.  But    you    think    they    have    only    a    little 
relevance? 

26.680.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Do  you  consider  that 
the  gentleman  put  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the 
coal  by  the  Government  had  any  knowledge  of  coal? — 
I  do  not  consider  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  coal. 
He  was  an  expert  railway  man. 

26.681.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
a  man  with  knowledge  of  coal  dealing  with  distribu- 
tion?— I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  very 
much  wiser. 

2G,G82.  Do  you  know  of  cases  during  the  war  where 
"ven,  although  there  was  stringency,  two  sorts  of 
dissimilar  coals,  which  would  have  been  suitable  for 
two  different  persons,  were  delivered  to  one  place 
for  the  wrong  people? — Yes. 

26,683.  For  that  sort  of  thing  it  would  not  have 
taken  any  more  carriage  to  have  done  it  accurately? 
— No. 


26,684.  Chairman :  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  whether 
you  are  right  about  the  Coal  Controller.  I  do  not 
know  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is  suggested  to 
me  it  was  not  the  Controller  of  coal  who  did  this 
consignment  of  coal  to  the  various  people,  but  it 
was  the  local  Coal  and  Coke  Supply  Committee  which 
despatched  the  coal  to  the  various  people,  and  not 
the  Coal  Controller? — That  is  not  so  at  all.  The 
local  Coke  and  Ooal  Supply  Committees  were  set  up 
at  the  beginning  of  1916  and  the  Coal  Controller  was 
not  appointed  until  1917,  but  we  were  allowed,  during 
the  year  1916,  to  make  our  own  purchases  from  col- 
lieries, and  very  little  interference  came  from  the 
Coal  and  Coke  Supply  Committees. 

Chairman:  I  will  ask  our  assessor,  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne,  to  tell  us  the  facts. 

Sir  Richard  Redmayne :  The  fact  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  distribution  of  the  coal  of  this  country  is  in 
the  hands  of  local  committees  consisting  largely  of 
coal  owners.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  is  Chairman  of  the 
Scottish  bodies. 

Sir  Arthur  JJuckham :  Do  they  touch  big  under- 
takings? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  We  had  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Controller. 

Sir  Arthur  Vuckham :  Do  they  supply  the  coal  to 
largo  undertakings  such  as  the  Gas  Light,  Coal  and 
Coke  Co.? 

.Sir  Richard  Redmayne  :  They  distribute  the  coal. 
Different  firms  make  the  arrangements,  but  all 
arrangements  are  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  local 
Committee. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  But  take  big  companies 
like  the  Gas  Light,  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  Are 
they  under  the  control  of  the  local  committee? 

Chairman :  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  can  tell  us  about  it, 
perhaps.  I  think  you  were  on  the  Scottish  Com- 
mittee, Sir  Adam. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Yes,  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Scottish  Committee. 

Chairman  :    How  is  it  done? 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  We  allocate  a  certain  quantity 
of  coal  to  be  sent  to  the  gas  works  at  Glasgow  and  we 
intimate  to  the  different  collieries  that  we  think 
should  supply  the  coal  within  the  distribution  area 
the  quantities  that  they  should  give.  We  scrutinise 
these  figures  from  time  to  time  to  see  these  quantities 
are  delivered  and  we  get  returns  from  the  gas  works 
every  week  as  to  whether  the  quantity  we  under- 
stand has  been  delivered. 

Chairman:  It  was  suggested  the  Coal  Controller 
did  that.  Is  that  right,  or  was  it  done  through  the 
local  committees? 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Through  the  local  committees, 
acting  as  for  tUie  Coal  Controller. 

Witness :  In  our  case  it  is  absolutely  the  Coal  Con- 
troller, and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Coal 
Committees. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  We  had  numberless  express 
directions  from  the  Coal  Controller  to  send  particular 
coals  to  particular  places. 

Chairman :  Thfe  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
uniform. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  DUNCAN  CARMICHAEL,  Affirmed  and  Examined. 


26.685.  Chairman :  I  think  you  are  the  secretary  of 
the  London  Trades.Council  ? — Yes. 

26.686.  I    have   not   had    a   precis  from   you,    and 
therefore    I    must   ask    you   questions   to  elicit   your 
views.     We  have   had   a    number  of   gentlemen   here 
representing  a  number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Kingdom,  who  gave  their  views  on  the  question 
from   the  employers'   side.     We  had   gentlemen   from 
Leeds,    Birmingham,    and    Glasgow,    and    one    from 
London.     Then  we  had  Mr.  Bowerman  on  the  other 
sid>',  who  gave  us  the  resolutions  passed,  from  time  to 


time,  by  the  various  meetings  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress.  I  understand  that  you  come  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  London  Trades  Council? — Yes. 

26,687.  Will  you  tell  me,  as  I  have  not  got  a  precis 
from  you,  what  the  London  Trades  Council  is?  I 
know  it  personally,  but  we  want  it  on  the  Notes?— 
The  London  Trades  Council  represent  over  120,000 
trade  unionists  in  London,  through  150  trade  unions 
and  branches.  We  have  about  twenty  of  the  local 
trades  councils  also  affiliated  at  nominal  fees,  so  that 
we  have,  besides  the  120,000  actually  affiliated  from 
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tin.  hianclios,  probably  50,000  or  00,000  from  the  local 
trailed  councils  besides.  We  have  over  260  delegate*, 
tln>  majority  of  whom  attend,  regularly,  and  discuss 
problems  MU  h  ius  this  at  various  tunes,  once  a  month. 
X8.  J  have  to  ask  you  questions  so  as  to  let  tho 
public  ktimv  it.  Do  you  represent  u  groat  number  of 
working  mm  in  different,  industries? — Yes,  in  every 
indiiNti y,  practically,  in  London. 

'-'!'•  tiSU.  You  say  your  delegates  meet  once  a  month. 
Aie  you  authorised  to  speak  on  their  behalf  P- — When 
they  have  passed  a  resolution  during  the  time  I  have 
been  i  here,  and  have  not  rescinded  it,  then  I  claim 
t<>  .-.peak  on  their  behalf,  when  dealing  with  that 
subject. 

•Jii.690.  HaVo  they  passed  any  resolution  on  tho 
question  of  nationalisation  of  mines? — Yes,  they 

have. 

26,61)1.  When  did  they  pass  one? — They  gave  mo 
instructions  to  support  it  nt  tho  Nottingham  con- 
ference in  January,  1918,  and  I  moved  the  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  this  point. 

26.692.  How    many    delegates    were    present    when 
\ou  received  that  mandate? — I  should  say  about  130. 

26.693.  What   was  the   mandate   that  you   received 
from    them?     I    know    you    proposed  the    resolution. 
What  were  you  entrusted  by  them  to  do? — We  had 
lx>on  discussing,  of  course,  the  great  scarcity  of  coal 
that    winter.     I    was    the    Joint    Secretary    of    the 
London    Food    Vigilance    Committee    at    that    time, 
which  was  dealing  with  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  food, 
and   other   things,   and   they   passed   a   resolution   on 
the  instructions  of  the  Executive  who  had  considered 
the  Agenda   at  the   previous   meeting,    and   when   it 
came    before    the    Trades    Council,    it    was    carried 
unanimously. 

26.694.  Was   there   much   of   a   discussion   on  it? — 
I'sually    a    discussion    upon    those    matters,    at    that 
time,   lasted   about  an  hour. 

26.695.  Then   they  passed   a   resolution   instructing 
you  to  support  it,  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
mines? — Yes. 

26.696.  Are  you,    personally,    in   favour  of   nation- 
alisation?— My  personal  view,  of  course,  is  in  favour. 

26.697.  Having  got  to  that  point,   I   want  you  to 
tell   the    Commission,    quite   shortly,    what    are   your 
reasons    for    being    in    favour    of    nationalisation? — 
From  the  pit  to  the  consumer,  there  seem  to  be,  in 
my  opinion,  too  many  people  dipping  into  the  profits 
all    the   way.     I   have   examined,   myself,   during  the 
past  twelve  months,  into  various  commodities  besides 
coal,  and  I  have  found  that,  with  nationalisation  of 
some  of  those  commodities,  including  coal,  you  could 
sweep    away   a   lot   of    unnecessary    labour   and    also 
unnecessary  profits. 

26.698.  You  put  that  very  clearly,  and  I  will  only 
ask  you   two  more  questions.     Could  you  tell   me  if 
the    London    Food    Vigilance    Committee    is    still    in 
existence? — Yes,    the    London    Food    Vigilance    Com- 
mittee is  still  in  existence,  and  a  report  is  published 
once  a  month  by  me. 

26.699.  Has  that  ever  expressed  any  opinion  upon 
the  nationalisation  of  mines? — Yes,  it  has  expressed 
its    views    on    many    occasions,    and,    of    course,    it 
specialised    principally   upon    the   food   side,    because, 
at  the  time  we  were  most  active  was  in  the  summer  of 
1918.   when   we  demonstrated   in   Hyde  Park — one  of 
the  largest  demonstrations  ever  held  there — and  had 
deputations  to  Lord  Rhondda,  on  the  1st  August  and 
other   times.     We  wrote  to   Mr.    Guy   Calthrop  deal- 
ing with  the  coal  question. 

26.700.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:   It  has  been  complained 
that  this  Commission  has  not  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  views  and  needs  of  consumers.     Now  the 
workmen  that  you  represent  are  not  connected  with 
the  coal  trade  in  the  main,  are  they?     I  suppose  the 
coal  porters  are? — We  had  the  coal   porters  in,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  delegate  at  their 
busy    season    they   unfortunately    dropped    out    l.vt 
year. 

36.701.  Therefore   I    may   take  it  that   the   Trades 
Council  in  so  far  as  it  is  expressing  an  opinion  about 
tho  coal  mines  is  not  speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
of   the   miners   but   from   the   point    of  view   of   the 
London  consumers ?*- Yes,  the  London  consumers. 


•>2.  That  M  to  Mjr,  your  twiinhore,  100,000,  taaj 
I"1  tuken  to  bo  ono-xixth  or  mui-m-vrmli  of  the  whnln 
population  of  tho  households  in  London? — YM. 

i  >3.  Tho  view  you  are  oxpreuing  is  roally  • 
consumers'  view,  i«  it  not? — It  M  a  ooiuumora'  view 
pure  and  simple.. 

"(j,70l.  Of  courso  your  members  are  not  miuiy  of 
them  rich.  It  is  tho  mass  of  poor  consumers  you  am 
speaking  about,  is  it  not?  -  Some  of  my  momlmrH  i 
had  to  .suitor  considerably  through  tho  scarcity  of 
coal  in  the  winter  time,  because  undor  private  enter- 
prise distribution  failed  entirely. 

26,705.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  tho  resolution 
that  was  moved  you  had  in  view  only  the,  getting  of 
the  coal  in  the  mine,  or  tho  distribution  of  tho  coal 
as  well.  Do  you  think  that  your  members  wore  think- 
ing of  distribution  as  well  as  production? — Yes,  I 
believe  they  were  in  favour  of  distribution  as  well  as 
ownership. 

26,706-7.  Would  you  personally  (I  must  not  ask  you 
about  your  members)  be  in  favour  of  superseding  tho 
present  mass  of  small  coal  dealers  in  London  by  some 
of  the  public  organisations,  say  the  London  County 
Council,  for  instance? — Well,  publicly  I  have  advo- 
cated municipalisation  of  coal  distribution  in  London. 
The  London  County  Council  could  obtain  supplies, 
and  the  municipalities  could  distribute  them. 

26.708.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  Is  there  any  suggestion 
that   the   Miners'   Federation    of    Great   Britain    has 
ever   approached    you     as    Secretary   of  tho   London 
Trades  Council  or  approached     the    Trades    Council 
itself    with  a    view   to    getting    the   support    of    the 
Trades  Council  to  the  proposition  of  nationalisation.' 
— There  has  been  no  approach  made,  and,  in  fact,  wo 
have  not  approved  of  the  miners'  proposition  this  timo 
coming   before  tho  Labour  Party,   and   we  have  put 
an  amendment   down   to  it.     We  have  had   no  com- 
munication  from    the    Miners'    Federation    of    Great 
Britain  during  the  period  I  have  been  Secretary. 

26.709.  Neither      officially      nor     unofficially?— No, 
neither  officially  nor  unofficially. 

26.710.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   I  suppose  you  reprtsent 
the   general   Trade  Union    view    in    your    district? — 
I  do. 

26.711.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Unions  you  repr-isent 
that  industry  generally  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers? — If  you   are  going   to   classify   the    workers 
as  the  people  of  the  country   •«  a  whole,  then  they  are 
in  favour  of  that. 

26.712.  Do  you   refer  not  o.ily  to  what  are  called 
the   working   classes  but  to   all   classes? — My    people 
look   upon  these  who  are  necessary  in  production  or 
distribution    as    being    workers,    whether    they    are 
managers  or  porters  or  any  other  shape  or  form,  and 
they  do  desire  that  those  people   who  are  necessary 
shall  own  and  control  the  industries. 

26.713.  I  suppose  your  suggestion  is  that  the  Irade 
Union  should  have  a  very  big  say  in  the  control  of 
the  industry? — I    never   knew   a   trade   unionist  who 
wanted  to  interfere  in  those  things  that  he  does  not 
understand.     If  there  are  men  who  are  to-day  paid 
high  salaries  for  managing,    the    trade    unionist    i? 
quite  prepared  to  allow  those  men  to  continue  their 
work  that  they  are  best  fitted  for. 

26.714.  Do  you  mean  your  view  is  that    every  mau 
should  be  in  his  own  place? — Yes. 

26.715.  And  that   the  best   ability   of   the   country 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  industry  proposed 
to  be  owned  and  controlled? — Yes. 

26.716.  Is  that   your  view?— Yes.     The   workmen's 
representatives  should  be  upon  every  board,  because 
wherever   they   have   been     tried     they  have    proved 
successful  to  my  knowledge. 

26.717.  Would    you   say    that     they    should     have 
representation  on  these  boards  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers? — No,  I   do  not  think   numbers  count.        I 
think   the   intelligent  man   if   he   is  able  to  put   his 
case  intelligently  will  get  his  point,  if  it  is  reasonable. 

26.718.  You  ore  not  here  to  insist  upon  a  domin- 
ating influence? — No,  on  the  contrary.     With  regard 
to  Boards  and  those  things,  such  as  we  have  had  to 
deal  with  during   the  war,  which  was  abnormal,   wo 
had   the  admission   from   Lord   Rhondda   that   wher* 
the  workers  were  on  them  they  were  most  effectiv- 
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26.719.  Would    they    act,    really,    in    an    advisory 
capacity? — In    an   advisory    capacity,    and    be    there 
to  see   fair  play  so  far  as  the  workmen  were  con- 
cerned. 

26.720.  I   see    you    say    there    was    a    considerable 
amount   of   money   lost,    in   your   view,    between   the 
pit  and   the  consumer ?— Yes,   it   goes   into  people's 
pockets  who  have  done  no  useful  work  in  the  transit. 

26.721.  Do     you     know     that     in   detail?     Do   you 
know     the    figures     in     detail? — Not     in    coal,     but 
I   know   it    in    various   other   commodities   that   have 
been  handled  by  the  Government  during  the  war. 

26.722.  Is   it  your   view   that,    in  regard   to  those 
other  commodities   you  would   nationalise  their   dis- 
tribution as   well?— Certainly,    because   it   is   proved 
that  you  can   do  it  far  better   nationally   than  you 
ever  had   it  done  privately. 


26.723.  And  you  would   be   making   really  for  the 
nationalisation   of   the   distribution  of   commodities? 
— Certainly.  • 

26.724.  Do  you  think   that  would  be  a   wise   plan 
to  follow? — I   feel   sure  of   it. 

26.725.  And  thereby  close  all  individual  enterprise 
that    stood    behind    the    distribution    of   these    com- 
modities?— Yes.     It    is    a    burglar's   enterprise.     The 
burglar  is  a  very  clever  man  very  often,  but  I  would 
stop  his  career,  and  with  regard  to  those  people  who 
are  doing  nothing    but   taking  what    they    have   not 
created  I  would  stop  their  career  just  as  much. 

26.726.  But   I    think   you   said   a   minute   ago  you 
did  not  know  what  the  charges  were   in   connection 
with  the  distribution  of  coal? — Yes. 

26.727.  Therefore   you   cannot   say   whether    in   re- 
spect  of   coal   that   the   analogy   of    a    burglar    is   a 
correct  one  or   not? — No. 


(The   Witness   withdrew.) 
(Adjourned   to   to-morrow  morning   at    10.30.) 

SECOND    STAGE— TWENTY-SIXTH    DAY. 

FRIDAY,  6xn  JUNE,  1919. 


PRESENT  : 
THE  HON.   Mn.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chnir). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR, 

MR.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIR   ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

SIR  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIR    ADAM    NIMMO. 


MR.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH 
MR.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


1  (.Us- 


sscssors). 


SIR  ARTHUR  LOWES  DICKINSON, 
SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE, 

MR.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
MR.  GILBERT  STONE   (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  JOHN  JOSEPH  TERRETT,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


26.728.  Chairman:    I   think   you   are  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Vigilance  Committee? 
—Yes. 

26.729.  You  are  a  member  of  the  National  Union 
of  General  Workers? — Yes. 

26.730.  You    are    the     District    Secretary    of     the 
Lancashire    and    Cheshire    Branch    of    the    National 
Democratic  Body? — Yes. 

26.731.  I  must  ask  you  a  word  or  two  about  your 
various   organisations  in  order   that   it   may   appear 
upon    the   record.     First   of    all   with    regard    to  the 
National  Food  Vigilance  Committee,  who  are  they? — 
It  is  a  body  of  trade  unionists  and  socialists  which 
was  formed  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  agitate  and 
deal  with  questions  affecting  the  cost  of  living. 

26.732.  Are  they  a  body  which   is  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Kingdom,   or  are  they  confined   to  one 
particular  area? — They  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  Kingdom. 

26.733.  How  many  members  are  there? — The  Com- 
mittee are  about  42  in  number. 

26.734.  How  many  do  they  represent? — They  are  a 
voluntary  organisation. 

26.735.  I   understand  that.     There  is  a  Committee 
of  42.     I  want  to  k,iow  how  many  constituents  the 
Committee  represent? — They  call  themselves  a  Com- 


mittee— they   act    as    a  Committee — they    are  simply 
formed   as  a  Committee. 

26.736.  Do   they    represent    themselves    only?— Yes, 
you  may  put  it  in  that  way,  certainly. 

26.737.  You   are  the  Secretary  of  these  42  gentle- 
men?— That  is  so. 

26.738.  Where  do  they  live? — In  London  principally 
and  in  Lancashire. 

26.739.  How   many    of    the   42    live    in    London?— 
Twenty-four. 

26.740.  I    suppose    the    balance    in    Lancashire?  — 
Sixteen  in  Lancashire  and  two  on  the  Tyneside. 

26.741.  You  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  National 
Union    of    General    Workers;     who    are    they? — The 
National   Union  of    General  Workers   is   the   largest 
union  of  general  labourers  in  this  country. 

26.742.  How  many  are  there?— 350,000. 

26.743.  Who  is  their  Secretary?— Mr.  Will  Thome, 
M.P.     I  want  to  say  I  am  only  a  member.     I  do  not 
appear  in  any  representative  capacity  for  them. 

26.744.  I  understand  that.       The  last  one  that  you 
are  attached  to  is  the  National  Democratic  Party  ?— 
Yes. 

26.745.  Where    are    their     headquarters? — Sicilian 
House,  London. 
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30,716.  How  m. i  n  \  members  are  there  uf  that  party? 
—There  must  be  about  1UU,(KH),  I  should  think. 

96.747.  Are  you   ollicially   connected  with   it  or  nre 
MIM  merely  a  member?     1    nin   ollii  ially  coiuufctnl 

96.748.  What  is  your  official  connection  with   them? 
District    Secretary   for   Lancashire   and   (  heshire. 
A>,7-r.>.  Now    1    w'ill    first   of   nil    deal   with    jour   -12 

gentlemen  the  National  Food  Vigilance  Committee. 
Have  you  ascertained  the  opinion  of  your  CominittM 
witli  regard  to  the,  nationalisation  of  mines? — Yes. 

26,760.  What  is  it?— Our  view  is  that  the  national- 
isation of  tin1  mines  in  the  form  it  was  suggested  by 
the.  Miners'  Federation  Bill,  unless  it  is  amended,  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  could  come  on  this 
country. 

36,751.  Unless  it  is  amended,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rinses  that  could  come:1  Now  will  you  please  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  are  the  views  of  the  National 
Union  of  General  Workers— what  do  they  think  about 
itl-  They  have  never  been  consulted  on  the  subject. 

2b',752.  What  about  the  National  Democratic  Party : 
What  do  they  think  about  it?- -The  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  take  very  much  the  same  view  as  the 
National  Food  Vigilance  Committee.  They  are  rather 
inclined  to  favour  nationalisation,  but  they  regard  it 
as  a  very  great  danger  unless  amendments  are  intro- 
duced to  safeguard  the  public? — That  is  the  position. 

26.753.  Now  will  you  perhaps  excuse  me  for  having 
left  the  most  important  thing  to  the  last?     What  are 
your  views  about  it? — Those  are  my  views,  that,  unless 
there  are  certain  amendments  introduced  to  safeguard 
the     public     in     the     Miners'     Federation     Bill,    the 
nationalisation   of  the  mines  will   be  a  greater  c.urse 
than  it  is  a  blessing. 

26.754.  What    amendments    do  you    suggest?-  Our 
view  is  this,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  so  alter  the 
Miners'  Federation  Bill  as  to  include  the  constitution 
of  another  body  besides  the  Mining  Council  which  is 
proposed  in  that  Bill,  and  that  there  shall  really  be, 
if  the  mines  are  nationalised,  two  governing  bodice, 
one  whose  work  will  be  to  control  production  and  the 
other  will  be  to  represent  the  various  classes  of  con- 
sumers   and    to   control    transport   and   distribution, 
and  we  want  a  second  body  to  be  invested  with  powers 
that  they    will   be   able    to  challenge  any   tyrannical 
or  oppressive  act  on  the  part  of  the  body  which  con- 
trols the  production  in  the  direction  of  overcharging 
the  public  or  by  raising  wages  to   an   unjust   height, 
thereby    imposing  upon    t~he    public   a    burden   which 
would  really  have  to  come  out  of  the  earnings  of  other 
classes  of  workmen  very  largely.     We  want  them   to 
have  the   power   to  challenge  that,  and    if   the   body 
controlling  the  producing  of  coal  does  not  agree  with 
the  body   which  represents   the  consumers'    interests, 
then   we   want  the  matter  to   go  to  an  independent, 
arbitration. 

26.755.  Now  this  is  my  last  question  :  You  are  honoi- 
ary  secretary  of  this  National  Food   Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, and  you  are  a  member  of  the.  National  Union 
of  General  Workers,  and  in  the  district  of  Lancashire 
and    Cheshire    of    the   National    Democratic    Party. 
What  is  your  own  occupation?     Are  you  a  workman? 
—Not  at   present.     At  the  present  moment   I    am    a 
paid    official     of    the    National     Democratic     Party. 
Before  that  I  was  working  as  a  meat  packer. 

26.756.  Mr.    Ttobert    Rmi11ii>:    Will   yon   tell    tis   the 
names    of    the   officials    of    the    National    Democratic 
Party?— The  general  secretary  is  Mr.  David  Gilmore. 
the  chief  organiser  is   Mr.   Jarrett.  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Green,  M.P.,  the  chairman 
of  the   organising  committee    is  Mr.   J.   A.   Seddon, 

26^757.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  financed?— It  is  financed  in  exactly 
the  same  ways  as  any  other  democratic  political  party 
in  this  country,  by  applying  for  subscriptions  and 
using  them  when  they  come  in. 

26.758.  Would  you  oblige  the  Commission   by   put- 
ting in  a  balance  sheet  of  the  Democratic  Party,  with 
an  account  of  the  subscriptions  and  where  they  come 
from? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  on  that  point 
without  consulting  the  executive. 

26.759.  Are  you  giving  evidence  here  on  the  part 
of    the    National    Democratic    Party?— I    am    giving 
evidence  on    behalf   of   the   Lancashire  and   Cheshire 
district.  • 


90,700.  Would  you  u*k  the  ntfi<i.il  ..i  ti»-  National 
Democratic  Party  to  supply  the  Commission  with  a 
balance  sheet  statin:  inn  money  i.,n,.  .  from 

and  how  it  is  obtained ?  If  Uie  ('ommiM.ion  wnnU 
a  balance  sheet  of  the  National  Democratic  Party, 
it  tiuoing  to  mo  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission to  send  for  it,  and  not  me. 

26.761.  You  are  here  as  a  witness  for  them'     For 
lii.-   Lancashire  and  Cheshire  district. 

20.762.  And  you   want  to  strengthen   ymir   iin| 
ante  by  your  connection  with  tliu  Nat  inn;  1  1)       K  ratio 
Party?— It  is  not   necessary   to  have  regard   to  any 
importance  of  mine.     You  can  take  me  purely  as  an 
individual,  if  you  like. 

26.763.  Sir  Allan  Smith:    We  have  been  told  that 
this   question   of    nationalisation    has   been   approved 
on  repeated  occasions  by  the  Trade  Unions  OongreM. 
Is    your    union,     the    National    Union    of    General 
Workers,  affiliated  to  the  Trade  Unions  Congress? — 
Yes,    and   the    National    Union    of    General    Workers 
have  always  supported  the  broad  principle  of  nation- 
alisation :   they  have  never  gone  into  details;  in  fact, 
its  details  have  hardly  ever  been  gone  into  anywhere 
in  the  Labour  Unions. 

26.764.  Have   your   Committee   taken   any   vote   in 
order  to  represent  your  views?— We  have  never  taken 
a  vote  on  the  question   direct. 

26.765.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  average  ballot 
of   members   of   the   Trade   Unions?— That   is    rather 
difficult  to  say  ;  it  varies.     It  is  generally  ngreed  by 
Trade    Unionists   that    the   system    of    taking   Trade 
Union  ballots  is  an  imposture  from  beginning  to  end, 
and    requires   reform. 

26.766.  What  numbers  of  persons  do  you  think  go 
to  a  ballot? — I  should  think  if  yon  manage  to  get  60 
per  cent,   on   an   important  question,  yon   have  done 
very  well;  if  it  is  a  strike,  you  might  get  96  per  cent., 
perhaps,   in  some  circumstances. 

26.767.  What  is  the  average  proportion? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  are   any   figures  that   would   enable 
us  to  judge. 

26.768.  Do  you  think  one-tenth  of  the  membership 
is  a  good  vote? — It  is  all   I  should   expect  on   many 
political  questions  such  as  this. 

26.769.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith  :    Am  I  right  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Will  Thome,  M.P.,  is  on  the  Parliamentary 
committee  and  elected  by  your  Union  ? — Yes ;  he  was 
elected  by  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

26.770.  Was  he  nominated  by  your  society  to  that 
position  ? — Yes. 

26.771.  Would   you   be   surprised    to   hear    that  on 
two  occasions  at  a  very  recent  date  he  and  Mr.  dynes 
have   spoken    in    favour     of     the     nationalisation    of 
mines? — I   am   in    favour   of   the   nationalisation     of 
mines  so  long  as  the  public  are  protected  and  we  do 
not  drift,  as  this  Bill  will  carry  us,  into  one  of  the 
worst  syndicalisms   that   has   ever    been    imposed   on 
this  country.     It  will  mean  the  enslaving  of  men  in 
my  Union  to  men   in  yours. 

26.772.  You  need  not  get  excited?— No,  but  I  may 
as  well  speak  plain  and  straight  to  you. 

26.773.  You    came    here    in'  a   dual    position.     Will 
you  tell  us  how  your  National  Democratic  League  is 
financed,  and  who  the  people  are  who  are  at  the  head 
of  it? — All  I  can  tell  you  about  it  is  that  its  finances 
are   a   great   deal    cleaner    than    the    finances   of   the 
Independent  Labour  Party. 

26.774.  That  is  not  saying  much,  unless  you  cleat 
it   up? — If   you    want   the   matter   cleared   up,   it  is 
your   duty,   as  a   Commissio'i,   to  send   to  the  party 
and  ask  for  a  statement  of  funds — that  is  the  best 
way — and  not  to  waste  the  time  of  a  witness  who  has 
come  here  to  speak  on  the  question  of  the  nationalisa- 
tion  of  mines. 

26.775.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  reply  you  made 
to  Sir  Allan  Smith  with  regard  to  *he  voting.      Do 
not  your  rules  provide  for  the  method  of  voting  as  laid 
down      by     the     Registrar-General?— Exactly ;     but 
because   the    Registrar-General    has    accepted    a  par- 
ticular form  it  does  not  make  it  perfect,  and  it  does 
not  make  it  satisfactory. 

!20,776.  I  have  asked  you  a  question? — And   I   say 
Yes. 
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26.777.  Do  your  members  get  supplied  with  a  ballot 
paper  and  are  they  not  left  to  vote  as  they  think  fit? 
—Exactly. 

36.778.  Then  will  you  tell  us  why  it  is  corrupt? — 
I  did  not  say  it  was  corrupt.     I  say  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory,   because  the  position   is  this :    that   the  ballots 
which  are  taken  in  trade  unions  should  be  taken  in 
such  a  fashion  that  they  are  as  secret  as  the  ballots 
that    are   taken    in    a    Parliamentary    Election,    and 
unless  you  do  that  I  say  there  is  no  independence  in 
the  voters. 

26.779.  Which  society  do  you  speak  about  that  does 
not  take  the  votes  in  secrecy? — The  Miners'  Federa- 
tion for  one. 

26.780.  The  Miners'  Federation  supply  the  members 
with  a  ballot  paper,  and  they  put  it  in  a  box  without 
any   interference  by  anybody? — Yes,   I  am  aware  of 
that;  but  when  I  found  them  in  a  row  in  a  trauicar 
near  Wigan  filling  up  those  ballot  papers  last  March 
on  your  strikes,  and  even  threatening  boys  to  make 
them  sign,   it  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  that  is  no 
satisfactory  ballot. 

26.781.  You   are  talking  about  one  particular  dis- 
trict as  to  which  I  have  no  knowledge.     Is  it  a  fact 
that  your  party  issued   a  circular  advising  men   and 
boys  all  to  work? — Yes,  we  issued  a  circular — anyone 
is  entitled  to  do  that — advising  them  to  vote  against 
the  strikes.     We  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it. 

26.782.  I  am  not  questioning  any  right;  I  only  want 
to  know  the  facts.     I  want  to  put  it  to  you  that  the 
method  of  voting  is  as  secret  as  anything  can  be? — 
No,  it  is  not. 

26.783.  That  it  is  just  as  secret  as  where  there  are 
Parliamentary  canvassers? — The  only  proper  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  have  a  ballot  taken  in  such   absolute 
conditions  as  to  enable  the  worker  to  record  his  vote 
as  secretly  as  he  records  it  on  a  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tion.      It  is  really   a  more  important  vote  than   a 
Parliamentary  vote. 

26.784.  Chairman, :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  very  clear  evidence.     Do  you  desire  to  add 
anything  or  to  make  any   further  statement? — Yes, 
Mr.    Chairman,   I  want  to    point  out   an    additional 
reason  or  two  why  We  are  pressing  so  vigorously  for 
this  reform  of  the  Miners'  Federation  Bill. 

26.785.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:    May   I   ask   who   axe 
"we"? — In    this   case   I   am   speaking   definitely   on 
behalf  of  the  National  Food  Vigilance  Committee. 

26.786.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that  National  Food. 
Vigilance  Committee?     I  am  not  trying  to  get  at  you 
— but  will  you  tell  us  who  are  on  it? — The  Chairman 
of  the  National  Food  Vigilance  Committee  is  Coun- 
cillor Tom  Kirk,  of  the  West  Ham  Town  Council,  the 
Vice-Chairman    is   Councillor    Miller,   of   the    Widnes 
Town  Council. 

26.787.  Is  it  composed   of  representatives  of  trade 
unions? — No,   it  is  composed  of  voluntary   members 
who  are  interested  in   the  question  of  food   and  the 
cost  of  living,    including    coal.     We    decided    not    to 
have  any  delegates.     We  thought  one  volunteer  was 
worth  more  than  ten  delegated  duffers,  because  they 
only  waste  time. 

26.788.  Do    any    of   the    Executives   of    the   larger 
Cotton  Societies   belong'to  your  Council? — Yes,    Mr. 
George  Barnes  of  the  Tape  Sizers'  Amalgamation. 

26.789.  You  know  the  cotton   trade?— Yes. 

26.790.  Is  that  a  large  society?— It  is  one  of  the 
key  industries  in  the  cotton  trade. 

26.791.  Do  you  think  it  a  large  society? — It  is  not 
a  large  society,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

26.792.  Does  the  President  of  the  Weavers'  Amal- 
gamation belong  to  it? — No,  he  has  never  been  asked. 

26.793.  Does  the  Secretary  of  the  Weavers'  Amal- 
gamation belong  to  it? — No,  he  has  never  been  asked. 

26.794.  Does     the     President     of     the     Operative 
Spinners    belong    to    it? — No,    they   have    not    been 
asked.     The  committee  was  not  formed  on  those  lines. 
When   you   have   a   committee   formed  on   a   question 
of  domestic  education  you  do  not  ask  every  secretary 
and  chairman  to  attend. 

26.795.  It  is  quite  unnocessary  to  defend  yourself? 
•—  Then  why  waste  my  time  with  asking  a  number  of 
absurd  questions  about  it? 

36.796.  It  is  for  me  to  decide  whether  I  am  wasting 
your  time,  not  you  ?— Certainly,  but  there  have  been 


a  few  witnesses  here  who  have  been  talked  to  about 
wasting  time.     I  do  not  want  to  waste  time. 

26.797.  Chairman:   I    am   sure" you    will  treat   the 
Commission  with  respect? — Quite  so. 

26.798.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:    Does  the  President  of 
Card  Room  Operatives  belong  to  it? — No. 

26.799.  Or  the  Secretary  ?— No. 

26.800.  Do  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  in  Lancashire? — No,  they   have 
not  been  asked. 

36.801.  Or  any  of  the  officials? — They  have  not  been 
asked. 

26.802.  Chairman :    You  were  about  to  give  us  the 
advantage  of  your  views  on  this  question  of   nation- 
alisation.    Will  you  please  continue? — We  are  press- 
ing  for   this   business   very   seriously   indeed,  because 
we  can  see  that  under  this  Bill  which  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  Miners'  Federation  we  shall  be  practi- 
cally   put    in    slavery   to   the    miners'   leaders.     That 
is  what  it  really  means.     The  consumer  will  have  no 
protection  whatever.    Then  I  want  to  say  that  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  we  do  not  trust  a  large  section 
of  the  miners'   leaders.     We  have  noticed  that  they 
have    abused    such    powers    as    they    possess.      There 
is  one  gross   and   glaring  case,   and   that   is   tho   dis- 
graceful   treatment    of    Mr.    James    Walton,     M.P., 
by  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association.     Although  the 
majority  of  the   members  of  my  committee  are   both 
old   socialists  and   old   trade   unionists,    we   say   that 
a  body  of  men  who  act   in  that  way  are  absolutely 
unworthy    to    be   trusted   with   the   enormous    power 
over  practically  every  industry  in  this  country  which 
woufd   be  conferred  on   the   members  of   the   Miners' 
Federation.     Next  by  the  fact  that  they   are  going 
to    have    a    council    composed    of    20    members,    10 
of   whom  will  be   nominated   by  the   Miners'    Federa- 
tion— what  does    it   mean?      It  means   that   whoever 
is  the  Minister  of  Mines  is  going  to  run  his  Council 
with  the  assistance  of  those  ten  men,   because   if   lie 
does  not    then    tho  onus    and    the   responsibility    will 
rest  upon  him  keeping  together  the  diverse  elements 
represented  by  the  other  ten,  and  of  course  he  is  not 
going  to  do  that ;  so  that  this  Bill  practically  means 
that  the  nation  is  going  to  buy  out  the  mines  of  this 
country  and  hand  the   property  over  to  the  Miners' 
Federation.      That   is   why   I   say  you    must   have  an 
absolute  safeguard  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view. 

26.803.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire,  to  add  to 
that  very  clear  statement? — There  is  just  this,   that 
not  only  is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
the    dangers    of    a    syndicalist    development    in    the 
miners'   direction,  but  it  is  equally  also  necessary  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  the  dangers  of  bureaucracy. 
Even  supposing  those   difficulties   did    not  arise   with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  a  large  nnmi'or  of  minors, 
even  if  the  thing  were  run   by  a  mucf   more   mixed 
committee    than    is    suggested    by    tJr?    Bill    of    the 
Miners'  Federation,   you   would  still   be   face  to   face 
with  the  dangers  that  arise  from  bureaucracy.     Our 
experience    in    agitating   the   food    question — because 
the  bulk  of  our  experience  has  been   with   the   Food 
Minister — is  that  we  have  found  that,   unchecked  by 
a  real  representation  of  the  consumers,  the  result  of 
bureaucratic    administration    is    not    to   cheapen    the 
cost  of   production,  but  to   make   it  dearer.     All   the 
way    along  the    line    we  have  found    this    fact,    that 
wherever  you   have   expelled  the   private  trader   and 
brought   in   the  bureaucracy   with    no  check  imposed 
on   behalf  of   the   consumer   every  cost  has  gone   up, 
and   in    the   special    instance    of   the   Food    Ministry, 
which  was  formed   for   the   purpose  of   reducing    the 
price  of  food,  instead  of  that  the  effect  of  its  opera- 
tions   has    been    to   drive   it    up    to    a    height    which 
hitherto  it  had  not  attained,   and  probably  it  would 
not   have    attained,    even    under    the   difficulties    of 
private    management    during    the    war.      That    has 
simply    arisen    through    the    blunders    of    officialism. 
You   cannot  stop   it,  you  cannot  check   it,   unless  you 
have   some   power   appointed    direct  from    those   who 
have  to  pay  for  it — that  is,  the  consumers.     Parlia- 
ment is  absolutely  useless  for  controlling  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  spending  department.     It  has  been  proved 
during  the  war,  all  the  way  along  the  line,  that  all 
Parliament  can  do  is  to  inquire  where  the  cash  has 
gone  after  it  has  been  spent.   JThen,  of  course,  with 
regard  to  bureaucratic  management,  we  have  noticed 
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this,  that  tho  bureaucracies  first  of  all  make  tlio 
muddle  they  u,1'1  into  a  mew — and  then  they  hi-conm 
mi  <  -iiipuloiis.  They  start  im|MKiing  on  the  p'ul.i 

murk  liv  force,  i  -(impelling  them  to  pny  tho 
top  price  I'm-  il,  in  iii-dcr  to  repair  the  \\  i 
mistaken  ami  muddles  into  which  they  havo  tumbled. 
ha\c  ilonK  that  uith  regard  to  varioiih  iirticlcH 
nt  loud,  and,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  they  are  really 
doing  it  with  regard  to  coal  now.  All  over  London 
the  general  complaint  is  that  you  are  not  supplied 
with  coal  at  all;  you  are  supplied  with  the  very 
\\nrst  kind  of  muck  that  will  only  burn  by  an  apology. 
\\  o  all  know  what  wo  have  had;  we  have  had  the 
mii.  nest  beef,  the  vilest  bacon;  and  as  for  the  beer 
supplied  by  tho  bureaucracy,  you  had  better  ask  the 
miners  in  Lancashire  about  it.  All  this  has  been 
done  to  cover  mistakes  in  some  cases  to  get  more 


revenue;  but  it  nil  impliM  un  Absolutely  unicriipulniii 
method  «1  doing  business  It  M  »  position  of  rooking 
•iiisiirners  worse  than  the  profiteers  havo  rooked 
town.  It  is  quite  possible  when  you  get  the  (nines 
natio nailed  yoll  W1||  havu  the  Mine  eort  of  thing 
going  on  there,  and  even  the  bureaucracy  conspiring 
in  order  to  make  the  public  pay  for  their  goods 
After  all,  tho  Chancellors  of  tho  Exchequer— we  know 
What  they  are:  they  arc  always  in  a  plight  to  raise 
the  wind,  and  if  they  can  get  the  officials,  say,  of  a 
body  controlling  the  mines  to  charge  the  public  more 
for  their  coal  in  order  to  get  a  revenue  for  the 
-hancollor  of  tho  Exchequer,  it  is  quite  possible  it 
may  happen  if  yo-u  have  no  power  to  deal  with  it. 

Chairman :  I  think  wo  now  know  what  your  view* 
on  this  subject  are.  You  have  put  them  forward  very 
forcibly  and  clearly. 


(The  Witnets  toithdrew.) 


Mr.  E.  II.  Tawney:  May  we  have  a  return  of  the 
total  number  of  royalty  owners  classified  so  as  to 
show  the  mimber  of  owners  receiving  royalties  of 


different  values?     That  can  bo  got  from  the  Inland 
Revenue. 

Chairman:   I  will  send  a  message  about  it. 


Mr.  CONCBMORB  THOMAS  CBAMP,  Affirmed  and   Examined. 


26,804.  Chairman:  I  think  you  are  the  President,  of 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen? — That  is  so. 

26,806.  I  have  not  any  precis  of  your  evidence; 
lore  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in 
order  that  it  may  get  on  the  notes.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  number  of  men  in  your  Union? — Approxi- 
mately about  460,000. 

26.806.  When  did  you  become  their  President? — At 
the  beginning  of  1918.     Would  you  allow  me  to  correct 
the  first  statement?    You  said  men:  we  have  a  large 
unrulier  of    women   also   who   have   come   on  the   rail- 
ways during  the  war. 

26.807.  Now  I  must  explain  to  you,  as  I  have  not 
a  precis  of  your  evidence,  what  we  want  you  to  give 
us  your  opinion  about.     We  have  had  called  before 
us  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  what  I  may  call  the 
employers'    side  who   gave  their   views   upon   nation- 
alisation with  regard  to  various  indtistries.     We  have 
had  gentlemen  connected  with  the  steel  industry ;  we 
Ma\e  had  gentlemen  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Glasgow  and  London,  and  we 
thought  it  right  that  we  should  have  the.views  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  various   industries  other 'than 
the  mining  industry.     Now  you  are  President  of  the 
National   Union  of   Railwaymen,    and   I    should   like 
you  please  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  first  of  all 
your  own  views,   and   then   the  views,   as  far  as  you 
know  them,  of  your  constituents  upon  this  question 
of  tho  nationalisation  of  mines? — My  views,  and  the 
views  of   those  whom  I   represent,   I   think,   coincide 
perfectly.      We   are    emphatically    in    favour    of    the 
nationalisation  of  mines  for  reasons  both  direct  and 
indirect.     Directly,   we  are  concerned  mainly  in  get- 
ting better  conditions  for  those  whom  wo  represent. 
The  railways  are  not  quite  in  the  same  position  as 
other  concerns  in  this  country ;  that  is  to  say,  their 
charges    are   limited   by   statute;    they   cannot    in    a 
general  way   pass  their  charges  on  to  the  consumer. 
It  follows  that  whenever  we  make  an  endeavour  to 
get  improved  conditions  for  the  people  whom  we  re- 
present wo  find  obstacles  are  placed  in  our  way  which 
are  difficult  to  overcome  by  reason  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  railway  companies.     One  of  the  definite 
costs   incurred    by    railway   companies    is,    of   course, 
the  cost  of  coal.     In  private  hands  the  cost  of  coal 
has   fluctuated   very   greatly   and   has  risen   consider- 
ably, of  course,   during  the  war.     In  the  early  days 
of   the  war  when  we  endeavoured  to  obtain   an   in- 
crease of  war  wages  we  were  met  with  the  rejoinder 
from  the  companies'  side  that  they  had  already  had 
to    pay   out   more    for   coal — enormous   sums.      They 
could    not    give    us    the    figures    exactly,    but    they 
had     to      pay     out     enormous     sums,      which      they 
could     not     pass     on     to     the     consumer     in     the 
way     that     other     concerns     could     do.       Now     it 
seems  to  me  that   if  you   had   a   nationalised  system 
of  mines  you    would   at   any    rate    have    a   stabilised 
system    of   prices — that   the    people   who    owned    the 
mines    in   the    ultimate    are  the  people  who    are    in- 
terested  in  the  whole  of  the  other  industries  of  the 
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country.  They  would  not  place  undue  burdens  upon 
the  railways  by  raising  the  cost  of  coal  above  the 
necessary  line;  and,  therefore,  if  you  could  have  that 
stability,  if  you  could  have  that  consideration,  as 
it  were,  given  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  supplied  to  the 
railways  it  would  have  a  material  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  consumers  themselves.  Therefore 
we  believe  that  directly  we  might  have  a  very  great 
deal  to  gain  from  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines. 
Indirectly  the  people  whom  we  represent  would  benefit 
to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  raising  of  their  social 
conditions.  Outside  of  London  the  majority  of  rail- 
way-men' with  their  wives  and  children  live  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire  or  the  Midlands,  generally  speaking 
in  coal-producing  areas ;  that  is  to  say,  wherever  there 
are  large  bodies  of  miners  there  are  comparatively 
large  bodies  of  railwaymen  also.  We  believe  in  the 
nationalisation  of  the  mines.  You  would  raise  the 
social  status  of  the  miners;  the  houses  in  which  they 
live  would  be  improved,  and  their  social  conditions 
generally  would  be  very  much  better.  I  think  you 
will  realise  that  it  is  obvious  that  where  there  are 
other  bodies  of  men  and  women  living  in  proximity 
to  those  employed  in  any  large  industry  the  condi- 
tions must  be  reflected  on  the  others ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  the  midland  and  in  the  northern  districts  one 
finds  railwaymen  living  in  very  poor  houses  indeed, 
paying  very  high  rents,  and  living  under  rather  un- 
pleasant conditions,  because  they  are  conditioned  by 
the  bulk  of  the  population  who  are  miners.  There- 
fore we  believe  that  our  conditions  would  be  im- 
proved indirectly  also  by  the  process.  There  is  one 
other  point  of  a  subsidiary  nature,  and  that  is  this, 
that  probably  a  nationalised  system  of  mines  would 
have  regard  also  to  the  condition  of  other  large  in- 
dustries, and  that  the  quality  of  coal  supplied  to  our 
railways  might  be  improved.  The  quality  to-day 
varies  very  much  in  different,  parts  of  the  country. 
In  South  Wales  the  engineman  will  tell  you  he  has 
much  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  his  material 
than  he  has  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  have  a  different  class  of  coal.  It  might  well  be, 
though  I  do  not  press  this  point  so  much,  that  we 
would  have  a  better  class  of  fuel  for  our  men  to  work 
with  than  we  have  under  the  system  of  private 
ownership.  Those,  Sir,  are  the  chief  points  which 
weigh  with  us  when  we  favour  the  nationalisation 
of  the  mining  industry. 

Chairman :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
evidence.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Smillie  on  one  side  and 
Sir  Allan  Smith  on  the  other  to  put  some  questions 
to  you. 

26.808.  Mr.    Robert  ffmiHie:    Do  you   believe  that 
you   are  speaking,   as   far   as  you  have  been   able  to 
gather,   for   the   whole   of  your   membership? — I   am 
quite  sure  of  that. 

26.809.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  made  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  proposals  in  the  Bill  which 
the   miners   have   drafted   for   the   nationalisation   of 
the  mines? — I  have  them  in  my  mind  in  a  general 
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way,  but  I  confess  I  have  been  so  very  busy  of  late 
that  I  have  not  all  the  specific  points  in  mind. 

26.810.  Have  you  heard  the  question   discussed   at 
Labour  Conferences  ? — Yes. 

26.811.  I  suppose  you  have  not  found  very  much 
opposition    from   the   other    Trade    Unions?— I    have 
found    practically    no    opposition    from    other    Trade 
Unions. 

26.812.  Mr.    Frank   Hodges:    As   chairman   of   the 
National   Union   of   Railwaymen,    have   you   received 
any  application  from  the  Miners'  Federation  during 
the  last  week  or  so  soliciting  your  support  for  nation- 
alisation?— No,  I  do  not  remember  anything. 

26.813.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  officials  of 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  have  received  any 
communication      from      any      authorised      federation 
officially    soliciting    their    support?— No,    I    have    no 
knowledge  of   anything  of  the  kind. 

26.814.  Sir  Allan  Smith  :    Your  Union,  along  with 
the  Miners'  and  another  Union,  form  what  is  known 
as   "The   Triple  Alliance  "?— Yes. 

26.815.  You     were     concerned    in    the    troubles  -of 
February   and   March  of   this  year   along  with  with 
the  miners? — Yes. 

26.816.  You  have  given  a  very  clear  statement  of 
your  reasons  for  favouring  the  nationalisation  of  the 
mines.     I   understand  from  your  statement  that  the 
main  consideration  that  has  moved  you  to  favour  the 
nationalisation  of  the  mines  is  that  it  would  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  workpeople  concerned  in  it?— 
Yes. 

26.817.  It  would  improve  their  houses? — I  think  so. 

26.818.  Do  you  know  whether  the  condition  of  work- 
people's houses  has  been  improved  of  recent  years? — 
I  think  not;   generally  speaking,   it  has  not. 

26.819.  Do  you   know   whether  any  of  the  colliery 
owners  have  been   re-building  their  houses? — Not  to 
my   knowledge. 

26.820.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some 
have? — I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some 
have,    because   there   might   be   a  very   small   section 
doing  that  which  I  did  not  know  about. 

26.821.  You  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject? — 
I  have  not.     I  live  in  Sheffield  when  I  am  at  home, 
which    is    not    very    often    of    late,    but    I    have    not 
noticed  there  any  progress  in  building  operations  in 
colliery   villages. 

26.822.  You  say  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  won  by  private  enterprise? — 
No,  I  do  not  say  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  suffers 
in  that  way,  that  would  be  absurd ;  but  I  say  at  the 
present  time  the  coal  which  is  supplied  to  engines  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  is  not  of  the  best  quality 
to  enable  the  men  to  get  on  well  with  their  work. 

26.823.  Who  supplies  the  coal  to  the  railway  com- 
panies  under   present    arrangements:' — Colliery    com- 
panies. 

26.824.  Under  whose  directions? — Under  their  own 
directions,   I  presume. 

26.825.  Are  you  advised  of  the  powers  of  the  Coal 
Controller? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  know  that 
you  meant  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

26.826.  I   said   at   present? — It   is   my   mistake,   of 
course,   the  Coal   Controller   does. 

26.827.  So  that  he  may,   as  well  as  private  enter- 
prise, contribute  to  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the 
war  supply? — I  should  assume  that  he,  under  duress 
of  war  circumstances,  is  placed  in  that  position. 

26.828.  You  have  made  a  special   point   about   the 
fluctuations  in  the  price? — Yes. 

26.829.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  case  that 
railway  companies  contract  ahead   for   a  long  period 
for  their  supply  of  coal? — Yes. 

26.830.  And   on  that  basis   no   doubt   the  price   is 
determined  ? — Yes. 

26.831.  What  then  causes  the  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  coal? — So  far  as  the  war  was 
concerned,     of     course,     the     permissive     act     caused 
enormous   fluctuations  because  it   was   based   on    the 
most  favourable  contracts  that  any   particular  com- 
pany  made.     In  normal  times  I  should  assume  that 
the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  market  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

26.832.  What  has  ebb   and   flow  of  the  market  to 
do  with  a  contract  for  a  period  of  time? When  they 


make  their  contracts,  it  is  pretty  obvious,  I  think, 
that  the  colliery  companies,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
take  into  account  all  the  circumstances  likely  to  arise 
in  their  judgment  during  the  next  few  years.  If  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  be  placed  in  a  favourable 
position,  they  would  make  their  contracts  as  high  as 
possible;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  be  in  an  unfavourable  position,  they  would 
not. 

26.833.  That  price  would  remain  for  the  period  of 
the  contract? — Yes. 

26.834.  So   that   in    respect  of  that   contract   there 
would   be   no   fluctuations  in    the   price? — I   am   not 
complaining  of  the  long   or  short  period,   but  I  say 
there  are  fluctuations. 

26.835.  Do  you  really  anticipate  that  those  fluctua- 
tions would  be  avoided   under  nationalisation  of   the 
mines? — I  think  they  would.     I  think  the  Ministry  of 
Food   gave    a   very    excellent   lead    in   that   direction 
when,  during  the  war,  with  all  their  difficulties,  and 
having  to   improvise  this  machinery,   they  were  able 
to  check  to  some  extent  the  extortions  of  the  profit- 
eers, and  immediately  they  started  to  de-control,  one 
found  the  profiteers  began  to  show  their  hands. 

26.836.  Would    you    suggest    that   the    Ministry   of 
Food  is  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of  profiteer- 
ing?— I  would  not  say  that  they  were  altogether  free, 
but  I  would  say  that  they  were  very  much  more  free 
than  the  private  firms. 

26.837.  Having  regard   to   the   fixing  of  the  price, 
do  you  suggest  that  the  quality  of  the  article  was  kept 
up? — I  think  in  some  cases  the  quality  was  improved; 
in  other  cases,  owing  to  the  war  conditions,   it  was 
impossible  to  improve  it.     I  am  speaking  with  some 
little  knowledge  of  this,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Consumers'  Council. 

2G.S38.  Do  you  think  that  the  benefits  that  you  have 
suggested  would  follow  nationalisation  would  be 
possible  without  nationalisation? — I  do  not. 

26.839.  Take  housing,  for  example :   do  you  think  it 
is    necessary    to    nationalise   the    mines   in    order    to 
improve  the  housing? — I  think  that  if  you  nationalise 
the  mines,   you   would  give  opportunities   for   better 
houses  which   are  non-existent   under   private  owner- 
ship. 

26.840.  That  may  or  may  not  be,  but  do  you  think 
that   it  is   necessary  to   have   nationalisation    of   the 
mines  in  order  to  secure  improvement  in  the  houses? 
— Not  absolutely. 

26.841.  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind  the  Government 
programme   with   regard   to   houses? — I  had   in   mind 
some  time  ago  a  Government  programme  which  I  have 
forgotten. 

26.842.  But   I    suppose   you    knew    there   is   such   a 
tiling  contemplated   as  a   Ministry   of   Health? — Yes, 
I  have  heard  of  that. 

26.843.  And  one  of  the  functions  of  that  Ministry 
is  to   deal   with  houses? — Yes. 

26.844.  And  that  the   Government   proposes   to    in- 
dulge in   a  very  large  expenditure   of  money  in   the 
improvement  of  houses? — Yes. 

26.845.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  nationalise 
the    mines   in    order    to   procure    greater    safety    for 
those   employed?— I    think    it    would    tend    in    that 
direction. 

26.846.  Do   you  think   it  is   necessary? — Not   abso- 
lutely necessary. 

26.847.  Do  you   agree  that,    in   a  large   proportion 
of   cases,    as   far    as    special   regulations    with    regard 
to  safety  are  concerned,   that  these   regulations   have 
followed    the    precautions    that    have    actually    been 
taken   in   private   mines? — No,   I   do    not  know  that. 
My  knowledge  of  mining  is  not  sufficiently  extensive. 

26.848.  But    your    knowledge    of    mining    is    suffi- 
ciently  extensive    to   enable    you    to    say    that   it    is 
necessary  to  secure  nationalisation  in  order  to  secure 
an    amelioration    of    existing   conditions? — Yes. 

26.849.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    You   have   been   a 
member  of  the  Executive  of  the  Consumers'  Council!' 
—Yes. 

26.850.  Can  you  affirm,   from  your  own  knowledge, 
or  not  that  the  de-control   by  the  Ministry  of  Fond 
of   important  articles  of  food,  the  price  immediately 
rose,   not  only  a  little,  but  a  great  deal? — Yes,   that 
is  absolutely  true,   and  the  quality  deteriorated. 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE. 
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-."!!.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  consequence  of  that  the 
l''.Mi(l    Mnn  i.i     i-     -rri.iusly    tliinking  of    again    con- 
trolling thoso  articles  P  —  Yes. 
26,852.  Had  your  Food  Council  advised  him  to  do 

- 


26,851.   A  r,'    \iiii    :i  \vnrc    that,    in    evidence    j»i\cn 
In-fore   this  Commission,   leading  coal  merchants  havo 
said  on  oath  that  in   their  opinion  if  the  Coal  (Vn 
trol    were   removed    prices   would    immediately   shoot 
up?  —  No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that.    . 

26.854.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   I  think  you  said  your 
remark*  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  coal  applied  to 
tlie  pic-war  period?  —  No,  I  said  the  control  of  con- 
tracts and    the   supplv   (if  roal  apply  to  the  pre-war 
period,  in  answer  to  Sir  Allan  Smith. 

26.855.  So  that   what   you  said  about   the   quality 
of    the   coal    that    has   teen   supplied    for    locomotive 
purposes    applies   only    to    the    pre-war   period?  —  No, 
fjcMerally.     Of  course,  I  wan  speaking  on  the  question 
of  contracts   that  Sir   Allan   Smith   asked   me  about. 


96,866.  I  am  not  dealing  with  Sir  Allan  Hmith'» 
question  Your  statement  WM  that  the  quality  of 
conl  Mipp li.nl  l.y  tin.  collierio*  to  thn  railway  com- 

Fanios  was  n«t  as  good  a*  it  ought  to  have  bceni'  V. 
am  nfraiil  [  have  not  made  myself  clear.  Coal 
which  is  supplied  in  some  canes  to  railway  cormpanirx 
is  drawn  from  collieries  in  the  locality— obviously 
(lining  the  war  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do— but 
it  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  locomotive 
man  in  many  instances,  and  in  my  opinion  it  might 
he  deemed  advisable  under  a  nationalised  system  to 
supply  a  locomotive  class  of  coal,  which  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  railways  generally. 

26,867.  Irrespective  of  the  distance  which  has  to 
be  covered? — Yes.  I  do  not  stress  that  point  too 
much. 

Chairman;  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  us  your  views. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman:  Now  I  havo  from  time  to  time  made 
statements  as  to  the  witnesses  and  evidence  that  has 
been  produced  before  this  Commission,  and  I  propose 
now  to  make  the  last  of  those  statements.  I  very 
much  hope  that  we  have  now  got  to  the  last  witness,- 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne.  He  will  be  the  112th  witness 
called  on  this  stage.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have 
two  short  witnesses,  and  I  shall  interpose  them  during 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence  if  they  come.  I 
very  much  hoped  that  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evi- 
dence would  be  concluded  this  evening,  but  it  is 
obviously  of  such  importance  that  I  hope  on  this 
occasion  every  member  of  the  Commission  will  address 
to  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  such  questions  as  he  thinks 
are  appropriate.  I  shall  not  on  this  occasion  ask 
only  one  member  on  each  side.  The  matter  is  not 
to  be  hurried.  I  think  we  must  adjourn  somewhere 
about  5  o'clock  or  half  past  this  evening,  and  should 
it  so  happen  that  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  cross-ex- 
amination is  not  concluded  by  that  time  the  Com- 
mission will  have  a  short  public  sitting  on  Friday  of 
next  week.  It  will  then  begin  its  private  delibera- 
tions and  the  report  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 


Government  by  the  promised  time.  With  regard  to 
the  112  witnesses  who  have  been  called  on  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  inquiry,  the  analysis  of  the  classes 
of  witness  is  as  follows :  coalowners,  exporters, 
merchants  and  factors,  15  witnesses.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  the  coalowners  deputed  four  gentlemen  to 
speak  on  their  behalf,  and  others  were  summoned  as 
well.  Mine  managers  and  surveyors,  6  witnesses; 
miners  and  miners'  wives,  6  witnesses;  consumers 
on  behalf  of  the  employers,  7  witnesses ;  on  behalf 
of  the  workmen,  3;  scientific  economists,  12;  finance 
3;  costing,  2;  State  control  and  civil  service,  3; 
safety  and  health,  6;  mechanical  and  electrical  em- 
ployments in  mines,  3;  State  ownership  abroad,  5; 
and  the  most  numerous  class  of  witnesses  whom  we 
have  listened  to  were  the  royalty  owners,  25.  The 
balance  making  up  the  112  are  miscellaneous  wit- 
nesses who  cannot  be  conveniently  grouped  under  any 
particular  class.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  time 
allotted  to  us  we  have  been  able  to  consult  and  have 
the  advantage  of  almost  every  party  or  group  of 
parties  who  are  concerned  in  this  country. 
I  will  now  call  Sir  Richard  Redmayne. 


Sir  RICHARD  AUGUSTINE   STUDDBET  REDMAYNH,  K.C.B.,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman :  I  propose  with  regard  to  this  evidence 
to  read  part  of  it  myself,  then  to  ask  Sir  Richard  to 
read  part,  and  to  relieve  him  from  time  to  time  by 
reading  other  parts  myself,  or  by  asking  the  Secre- 
tary to  do  so.  This  is  the  precis  of  evidence  by  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne,  K.C.B. : 

"  QUALIFICATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  from  certain  quarters 
suggestions'  have  been  made  that  my  practical  ex- 
perience in  mining  both  technical  and  commercial  is 
not  as  complete  as  my  theoretical  knowledge,  I  deem 
it  advisable  to  state  what  was  the  nature  and  extent 
of  my  practical  experience  (both  technical  and  com- 
mercial) prior  to  my  entering  the  service  of  the  State. 

(1)  I  was  for  8  years  employed  at  the  Hetton  Col- 
lieries in  the  County  of  Durham  as  a  mine  apprentice, 
under  official,   and  under  manager.     These  are  large 
collieries  with  an  output  of  over  3,000  tons  per  diem, 
coke  ovens,  washing  plant,  rolling  stock,  private  rail- 
way and  shipping  staithes. 

(2)  I  was  for  nearly  2  years  manager  in  Natal  of 
colliery  property,  and   was  also  commissioned  by  the 
Ratal  Government  to  carry  out  certain  work  on  its 
behalf  in  connection  with  mining. 

(3)  For  SJ  years  I   was  Resident  Manager  of  the 
Seaton  Deleval  Collieries  in  Northumberland  where  I 
had  charge  of  a  group  of  collieries  with  an  output  of 
3,000  tons  per  diem,   rolling  stock,  private  line  and 
shipping  staithes,  and  three  villages  (947  houses). 

(4)  I  was  for  some  years  a  Managing  Director  of 
the  Stafford  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (two  large  col-- 
liories  in  North  Staffordshire  working  coal  and  iron- 
stone, and  with  blast'furnaces  and  by-product  works), 
and  of  the  Florence  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  the 
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same  county.  At  these  collieries  I  and  my  co-manag- 
ing director  were  responsible  for  the  general  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  collieries,  financial,  commercial 
and  general.  I  was  originally  called  in  to  report  on 
and  value  these  mines  and  works,  and,  as  the  result 
of  my  report  was  requested  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland  to  join  the  Board  in  the  capacity  named 
above  and  undertake  the  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  Stafford  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  The  result  of 
this  policy  was  to  convert  a  disorganised  and  losing 
•concern  into  a  very  flourishing  undertaking. 

(5)  I   was   also  a    Director   for   some  years  of  the 
Blaina  Colliery  in  South  Wales. 

(6)  I   also  had  a  general  consulting  practice  as  a 
mining  engineer  and  was  consulted  by  colliery  owners 
and   others  in   respect  of  colliery   and   other  mining 
enterprise  both  at  home  and  abroad.     I  relinquished 
my  practice  and  directorships  on  entering  the  Civil 
Service. 

(7)  I  have  had  experience  of  mining  in  Belgium, 
France  and  America   (the  latter  metalliferous). 

(8)  I  was,  and  am,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mining    Engineers    (Past    President    of    the    South 
Staffordshire,  East  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire 
Branch).  • 

I  was,  and  am,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  (Past  President). 

I  was,  and  am,  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

I  was,  and  am,  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society; 
arid  T  have  for  some  years,  since  I  entered  the  Civil 
Service,  been  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Surveyors' 
Institute. 

(9)  For  the  past.  11  years  I  have  been_  H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  of  Mines,  and  since  ite  initiation,  Head  of 
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the  Production  Branch  of  the  Control  of  Coal  Mines 
and  Technical  Advisor  to  the  Controller. 

(10)  My  position  in  the  Government  service,  and 
more  especially  of  late  years  whilst  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Coal  Mining  Organisation  Committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Coal  Exports  Committee,  Chair- 
man of  the  Coke  Committee,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Coal  and  Coke  Supply  Committee,  and  later  still  as 
Adviser  to  the  Coal  Controller,  and  a  member  of  the 
Coal  Conservation  Committee,  has,  I  think  I  may 
say,  afforded  me  peculiar  facilities  for  taking  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  coal  trade  of  this 
country  and  expressing  a  sound  opinion  thereon. 

In  view  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  frequently 
expressed  by  witnesses  and  commissioners  regarding 
the  stagnating  effeot  of  Government  service,  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  am  not  conscious 
that  since  my  transfer  from  private  practice  to  State 
service  my  efforts  have  been  reduced  or  my  work  has 
become  less  efficient,  although  less  remunerative  to 
me  personally. 

HEADS  OP  EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  asked  that  I  should  give  evidence 
on  the  ownership  of  minerals  and  Mr.  Balfour 
requested  that  I  should  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
further  application  of  labour  saving  appliances  and 
introduction  of  economies  into  mines.  I,  therefore, 
now  deal  with  these  two  subjects  as  well  as  other 
matters  and  I  propose  for  the  purpose  of  clearness 
adopting  the  following  sequence  in  giving  evidence:  — 
(i)  Ownership  and  Value  of  Mineral  Properties 

in  the  United  Kingdom, 
(ii)  Possibility      of      Greater      Application      of 

Mechanical   Appliances  in   Coal  Mines, 
(iii)  Economies    of    administration    and    working 
procurable  under  a  system  of  collective  pro- 
duction as  opposed  to  the  present  system  of 
numerous  small  enterprises. 

(iv)  Present   State  of  the   Industry  in   point  of 
production." 

26,858.  Sir  Richard,  will  you  now  read  your  precis, 
making  such  remarks  as  you  think  desirable  from 
time  to  time : 

"  (I)  OWNERSHIP  AND  VALUE  OP  MINERAL  PROPERTIES  . 

I  treat  of  this  subject  under  the  following  sub- 
heads:— 

(1)  The  present  system  of  ownership  of  minerals. 

(2)  Restrictions  in  the  way  of  development  arising 

from  the  present  system   of   ownership   of 
minerals. 

(3)  The  method  adopted  in  valuing  mineral  pro- 

perties. 

(4)  Considerations  to  be  observed  in  any  system 

of  expropriation  of  mineral  properties. 

(1)  The  present  system  of  ownership  of  minerals. — 
I  deisire  to  make  the  preliminary  observation  that  my 
evidence  relates  to  coal,  clays,  and  stratified  ironstone 
only.  I  omit,  as  without  the  scope  of  the  present ' 
inquiry,  metalliferous  minerals.  Clays  and  certain 
stratified,  ironstone  only  being  included  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exclude  them  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  eases  they  are  intorstratified  with  the 
coal  seams  and  worked  in  conjunction  therewith. 

The  right  of  ownership  of  coal  may  be  stated  in 
general  terms  as  being  of  the  following  kind :  — 

It  is  a  general  maxim  in  common  law  that  what- 
ever is  in  a  direct  line  between  the  surface  of  any 
land  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  surface." 

It  is  quite  obvious  this  is  a  metallurgical  fallacy. 
If  the  whole  world  was  divided  up  into  plots  they 
could  not  go  down  to  the  centre,  of  the  earth.  It 
would  be  like  an  inverted  cone:  "  Hence,  the  owner 
of  freehold  lands  has  a  right  to  all  minerals  under- 
neath the  surface  with  the  exception  of  '  Royal 
Mines,'  "  Royal  Mines  being  gold  and  silver:  — 

"  This  general  rule,   however,   is  capable    of  being 

modified  by  showing  a  title  to  the  minerals  distinct 

from  that  to  the  surface. 
In  mineral  districts,  the  ownership  of  the  surface 

is   often    vested    in  ,ono   person    and    that    of    the 

minerals  in  another. 


The  severance  of  the  minerals  from  the  surface 
may  arise  by  a  grant  of  the  lands  with  an  exception 
of  the  minerals,  or  the  lands  may  be  manorial. 

In  Copyhold  lands  the  minerals  under  the  surface 
(or  on  the  surface)  belong  to  the  lord  while  only 
a  possessory  interest  is  vested  in  the  tenant.  But 
neither  the  lord  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant, 
or  the  tenant  without  the  licence  of  the  lord,  may 
open  and  work  new  mines. 

The  right  of  Common  is  the  right  of  taking  a 
profit  in  the  land  of  another  in  common  with  others. 
Primd  facie  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  entitled  to 
all  waste  lands  within  the  manor,  and  it  is  not 
essential,  in  order  to  support  this  primd  facie  title, 
that  he  should  show  acts  of  ownership  in  such  lands. 
AVhen  common  lands  are  enclosed  and  no  special 
provision  is  made  to  the  contrary  the  allotments 
are  freehold. 

The  law  governing  the  right  to  work  minerals 
under  the  present  system  of  ownership  is  of  interest 
and  may  be  of  value  in  connection  with  the  present 
enquiry. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  when  anything  is  granted, 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  and  all  the  fruits  of  it 
(so  far  as  the  power  and  estate  of  the  grantee 
extends)  are  also  granted.  Thus,  a  grant  of 
minerals  involves  also  the  power  and  light  to  enter 
and  to  work  them,  unless  there  is  some  restriction  in 
the  grant  itself. 

A  tenant  in  tail  has  an  estate  of  inheritance,  to 
hold  to  himself  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  to 
himself  and  particular  heirs  of  his  oody.  These 
tenants  in  tail  are  entitled  to  commit  any  kind  of 
waste,  but  this  power  continues  only  during  the 
life  of  the  tenant  in  tail  (waste  consists,  amongst 
other  things,  in  opening  new  mines  or  quarries). 
A  tenant  for  life,  without  being  authorised,  cannot 
commit  waste. 

A  tenant  for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
may  open  and  dig  mines  at  his  own  pleasure,  though 
a    court    of    equity  would    probably    interfere   if 
were  shewn  that  he  was  exercising  his  privilege  in 
a  wanton  and  malicious  manner. 

A  tenant  for  a  term  of  years  is  similar  to  a  tenant 
for  life,  but  often  the  mines  are  reserved  to  the 
owner  with  power  to  work.  If  not,  neither  the 
lessor  nor  the  lessee  can  alone  work  the  unopened 
mines. 

A  mortgagee  in  fee  in  possession  has  a  right  et 
law  to  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  being  then  con- 
sidered as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  inheritance; 
but  he  will  be  restrained  by  a  Court  of  Equity 
which  will  direct  an  account  of  timber ;  for  instance, 
cut  down  and  order  it  to  be  applied  in  reduction 
of  the  mortgage  debt  and  a  similar  principle  has 
been  applied  to  mines. 

Copyholders  cannot,  unless  there  be  a  special 
custom  to  warrant  it,  commit  any  kind  of  waste, 
and  any  species  of  waste  not  warranted  by  the 
custom  of  the  manor,  operates  as  a  forfeiture  of  the 
Copyhold. 

Ecclesiastical  persons  who  hold  lands  in  right  of 
a  church,  are  disabled  from  commuting  waste, 
though,  like  other  tenants  for  life,  they  have  the 
right  to  take  from  the  lands  the  materials  necessary 
for  repairs  they  cannot  legally  open  new  mines, 
but  they  can  work  those  already  open 

(2)  Restriction  in  the  way  of  development  ariximi 
from  the  present  system  of  ownership  of  minerals. — 
It  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  just  said  that  there 
are  certain  legal  restrictions  operating  against  the 
free  development  of  mineral  areas.  Quito  apart  from 
these,  there  are  other  forces  operating  in  the  same 
way  inherent  to  the  present  system  of  ownership, 
some  of  these  may  be  indicated. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Control  of  Coal  Mines. 
cases  were  brought  to  my  notice  where  the  inability 
to  obtain  powers  by  colliery  owners  to  wirk  minerals 
was  leading  to  loss  of  output.  The  difficulty  in  the 
way  in  most  cases  was  cither  (1)  due  vo  the  refusal 
of  the  owners  of  the  minerals  to  treat :  or  (2)  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  minerals  was  unknown  ; 
or  (3)  the  sub-division  of  the  area  into  very  small 
ownerships  whereby  the  cost  of  negotiating  a  lease 
in  the  ordinary  way  was  prohibitive  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  coal  to  be  won  or  worked 
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'  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  had  no  power  to  dual 
with  HUcli  east's  and  the  accumulation  ol  it  uuinl 
ihi'in  KM!  iru1  (*>  advise  Unit  powers  should  bo  tukuii 
miller  tht>  IVIi'iiiv  nl  tho  Ki-alm  Ai  i  in  M'.-iii'u  the 
:LI-_V  powers,  ;unl  this  w;is  accoriiingly  done  .mil 
I  an.,'  ii  ro|i\  of  the  Urder  in  Council  in  question.* 

1  might,  sa.y  lor  tin-  iiil'onnatiiiii  ul  Hie  Commission 
'..hat  the  particular  Defence  of  the  Kralm  Hegulation 
9,  g.g.g.  is  not  now  operat  ue ;  it  has  been  repealed:  — 

"  It  will  lir  recognised  that  tho  powers  con  I  IT  i  cil  on 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  this  regulation  had  to  bo 
very  sparingly  used,  and  only  in  such  circumstances 
wliiTu  i  here  Mas  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  putting 
of  such  powers  in  operation  was  calculated  to  further 
the  rigorous  prosecution  of  tho  war.  Further,  they 
«. •!•!•  <>1  a  temporary  nature  only,  inasmuch  as  tne 
Regulation  in  question  has  now  been  repealed.  Many 
applications  received  we  were  unable  to  deal  with  owing 
to  the  fact  (1)  that  there  was  no  shortage  of  the  parti- 
cular class  of  coal  in  question  " — it  was  governed  by 
the  conditions  of  the  war,  and  if  there  was  a  special 
class  of  coal,  as  the  perusal  of  the  Regulations  will 
show,  that  only  constituted  our  power  of  intervention, 
— "  or  (2)  that  there  was  no  labour  available  to  get 
the  coal  and  so  no  additional  output  would  have  been 
obtained. 

Tho  fact,  however,  of  the  Department  being  clothed 
with  these  powers  did  enable  it  to  bring  pressure  to 
hra  i-  iu  the  proper  quarter,  and  to  cause  Lessees  and 
Lessors  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  settlement  a'nd  a  number 
of  cases  were  settled  in  this  way.  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  various  mining  engineers  that  they  also 
found  the  powers  of  use  as  a  lever  in  persuading 
owners  of  minerals  to  lease  their  mines  on  terms  in 
keeping  with  those  current  in  the  district. 

I  would  point  out  that  so  far  as  the  Department  was 
concerned,  it  always  endeavoured  to  see  that  the 
royalty  owner  received  the  market  value  in  respect  of 
rent  for  the  minerals,  and  the  usual  and  proper  pro- 
tection for  surface  damage,  if  any. 

One  important  case  dealt  with  by  the  authorisation 
of  my  Department  was  that  affecting  a  large  colliery 
in  the  Midlands,  where  a  considerable  area  containing 
about  2  million  tons  of  Silkstone  coal  was  involved. 
The  coal  in  question  was  a  coking  coal  of  high  quality, 
and  it  was  shown  that  additional  output  would  he 
attained  by  the  matter  being  dealt  with.  The  area 
in  question  was  being  rapidly  surrounded  by  goaf, 
and  was  accessible  only  to  the  one  colliery." 

I  proceed  to  give  a  number  of  the  cases  which 
follow,  and  they  may  be  of  a  very  contentious  nature. 
I  can  give  chapter  and  verse  for  each  case  stated, 
and  I  have  before  me  a  number  of  these  cases.  I 
prefer  not,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  to  give  the 
names  of  the  particular  collieries;  it  would  not  bo 
fair. 

26,859.  Quite  right. 

"  The  area  was  divided  up  into  a  great  number  of 
small  ownerships,  it  being  no  uncommon  case  for  one 
owner  to  possess  only  20  perches  of  coal.  In  many  cases 
the  ownership  of  the  mines  had  become  severed  from 
the  surface  and  no  title  could  be  shown  by  the  present 
owner  of  the  surface.  In  other  cases  of  small  area, 
several  separate  ownerships  were  involved,  such  as 
first  and  second  Mortgagees — Leaseholder  and  Free- 
holder. 

The  area  being  covered  with  buildings,  the  method 
of  workings  adopted  was  to  leave  permanent  pillars 
for  the  support  of  the  surface  which  permitted  the 
extraction  of  45  per  cent,  of  the  coal. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  this  instance  the  ordinary 
methods  of  negotiation  were  absolutely  prohibitive  to 
tho  working  of  the  coal  and  the  national  interest  wae 
served  by  the  area  being  freed  for  working. 

I  believe  the  cost  of  negotiating  small  areas  of  coal 
is  Very  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value,  and 
is  a'  substantial  addition  to  the  Royalty  Rent.  I 
recently  had  particulars  of  a  case  where  the  purchase 
price  of  the  minerals  was  £350  and  the  negotiation 
costs  were  80  guineas,  a'nd  this  despite  the  fact  that 
no  complications  of  title  or  of  working  were  involved. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  costs  as  these  coupled 


with  Btiing.<iit  regulation*  as  to  reparation  of  surface 
damages  constitute  a  very  serious  tax  on  thu  working 
of  coal  in  certain 


Unknown  ownership  of  Mineral*. 

I  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  considerable  areas 
of  coal  are  of  unknown  ownership,  take  as  oae  in- 
stance, the  severance  of  properties  caused  by  roads, 
eaiuils  and  railways.  Subsequent  sales  and  re-sale*  of 
adjoining  properties  have  resulted  in  title  to  the 
mines  under  tho  severing  strips  being  lost,  and  1  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  in  numerous  cases  the  parties 
receiving  payment  for  such  coal  have  no  title  thereto. 
In  other  cases,  such  coal,  where  not  leased  by  the 
Colliery  Company,  is  worked  by  them  and  the  proper 
royalty  rent  placed  to  a  suspense  account  against  the 
possibility  of  a  claimant  appearing.  I  should  moat 
certainly  say  that  the  royalties  on  coal  as  above  de- 
scribed should  be  the  property  of* tho  State.  It  may 
be  urged  that  these  area's  are  small  and  not  'worth 
consideration,  but  in  tho  aggregate  they  amount  to 
.considerable  sums. 

Refusal  of  Owners  to  Lease  Mine$." 

I  am  using  the  word  "  mines  "  in  the  Staffordshire 
term,  which  means  area  of  coal. 

"  A  number  of  cases  have  been  brought  to  my 
notice  of  either  absolute  refusal  to  lease  mines,  or 
the  demand  of  prohibitive  and  unreasonable  terms, 
even  where  no  grounds  for  asserting  that  mineral 
support  was  essential,  existed.  I  venture  to  say  that 
au  examination  of  the  majority  of  colliery  plans  would 
show  cases  where  coal  had  been  left  unworked  for  one 
or  other  of  the  reasons  given  above,  resulting  in  an 
absolute  loss  of  coal  for  ever.  I  have  one  case  in 
mind  at  the  present  time  oi  divided  ownership  of 
minerals  where  one  joint  owner  out  of  five  is  prevent- 
ing coal  being  leased  and  the  main  headings  of  a 
colliery  are  standing  at  the  coal  in  question. 

In  several  cases  that  were  brought  to  my  notice  the 
fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  powers  existed  resulted 
in  terms  being  arrived  at  by  the  mediation  of  my 
Department.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  powers 
should  exist  to  enable  such  cases  to  be  dealt  with, 
for  not  only  is  a  total  loss  of  coal  occasioned,  very 
often  extending  into  the  lateral  as  well  as  the  imme- 
diately subjacent  minerals,  but  expense  is  incurred 
in  so  re-arranging  the  workings  as  to  cut  round  these 
areas,  and  this  further  involves  lose  of  output. 

Minerals    in  Lease    to    one    Colliery    Company  lying 
within  the  take  of  another  Colliery. 

A  common  source  of  trouble  arises  from  the  fact 
that  with  ownership  in  detached  areas,  the  whole  oi  a 
mineral  owner's  property  is  leased  to  one  colliery 
company,  with  the  result  that  trade  jealousy  may 
prevent  that  company  extending  facilities  for  work- 
ing of  certain  areas  on  proper  terms  to  on  adjoining 
colliery  in  whose  mining  area  they  exist.  I  have 
knowledge  at  the  present  time  of  a  case  where  a 
colliery  company  have  shortly  to  {jive  up  possession 
of  the  lease  of  an  area  now  forming  part  of  their 
royalty,  which  has  been  leased  along  with  other  pro- 
perties to  an  adjoining  colliery. 

The  present  lessees  have  to  withdraw  their  rails 
and  leave  their  present  roads,  although  the  area  tney 
are  working  will  not  be  accessible  to  the  new  lessees 
for  20  or  30  years,  and  in  some  cases  the  coal  to  be 
left  is  actually  surrounded  by  goaf  and  is  of  such 
extent  that  it  will  probably  never  be  worked  by  the 
newcomers,  though  accessible  to  the  present  lc.- 
I  maintain  that  cases  such  as  these  constitute  grave 
national  losses,  and  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
economic  grounds. 

I  believe  that  the  incidence  of  private  ownership 
of  minerals  is  often  prejudicial  to  the  economic  work- 
ing thereof.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
winning  coal  is  due  to  dead  work,  such  as  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  shafts  and  underground 
roads,  and  the  fullest  value  will  only  be  obtained 
where  proper  regard  is  had  to  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  minerals  in  relation  to  the  various  shafts 
and  roadways  by  which  they  can  be  won.  It  is 
obviously  unsound  to  allow  collieries  to  be  closed  from 


*  See  Defence  of  the  Realm  Manual,  6th  edition,  p.  98,  Reg.  9,  G.O.G. 
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exhaustion  when  further  mineral  areas  could  be  pro- 
fitably and  economically  won  therefrom  if  facilities 
were  obtainable. 

Barrier  Coal. 

1  have  had  brought  to  my  notice  cases  where  large 
mineral  owners  have  leased  their  minerals  to  several 
colliery  companies,  and  have  imposed  conditions  as  to 
the  leaving  of  barriers  on  the  rise  which  are  hamper- 
ing development  by  collieries  in  that  direction.  Such 
mineral  owners  are  actuated  no  doubt  by  regard  for 
the  security  of  their  property  on  the  dip,  but  it  is 
put  to  me  that  the  apprehensions  are  groundless,  and' 
I  do  know  that  there  is  conflict  of  opinion  by 
equally  eminent  authorities,  and  if  the  coalfields  are 
not  nationalised,  (by  coalfields  I  mean  royalties)  there 
should  undoubtedly  be  an  arrangement  by  which  it 
should  be  possible  to  refer  such  cases  to  some  over- 
ruling authority,  who  would  lift  consideration  of  the 
matter  out  of  the  realm  of  self-interest." 

I  lay  stress  on  the  fact  "  if  the  coalfields  are  not 
nationalised  "  —  that  is  to  say  the  mineral  areas  — 
nationalisation  of  the  mineral  areas  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  simple  and  effective  mode  of 
removing  what  are  obstructions  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  coal. 

"  The  subject  of  avoidable  loss  of  coal  through 
barriers,  though  very  important,  may  perhaps  to  have 
been  by  some  witnesses  rather  over  emphasised,  for  it 
must  of  course  be  recognised  that  the  leaving  of 
barriers  is  sometimes  a  condition  inherent  to  good 
and  proper  mining;  it  would,  for  instance,  be  very 
unwise  to  work  out  a  barrier  holding  up  "  rise  " 
wafer,  if  the  result  would  be  to  allow  the  water  to  find 
its  way  to  the  deep,  from  whence  it  would  have  to  be 
pumped  at  a  very  great  cost,  in  addition  to  which 
serious  damage  and  increased  cost  of  working  the  dip 
coal  would  result. 

Again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  barriers  are 
to  some  extent  necessary  for  purposes  of  keeping 
separate  the  ventilation  of  adjoining  mines. 

Incidentally,  I  may  mention  that  I  do  know  that 
for  some  time  eminent  mining  engineers  have  had 
under  their  consideration,  schemes  for  co-operative 
pumping  at  central  stations,  with  the  object  of  re- 
ducing pumping  costs,  securing  more  efficient  drain- 
age and  permitting  certain  barrier  coal  to  be  worked, 
and  I  think  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  schemes, 
the  authority  and  powers  of  the  State  might  with 
advantage  be  invoked. 

Barriers  separating  royalties  vary  from  40  to  100 
yards  in  width.  A  consolidation  of  royalties  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  boundaries  for  any  but 
engineering  purposes  would  bring  a  great  part  of  the 
cnal  now  so  left  into  the  market.  The  late  Sir  George 

Mhot  estimated  that  this  would,  together  with  the 
saying  in  coal  at  present  consumed  in  working  cir- 
cuitous haulages  occasioned  by  these  barriers  add 

U  per  cent,  to  the  annual  output  (1893). 

Support  of  the  Surface. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  obligation  of  the 
mine  owner  in  many  cases  to  take  responsibility  for 
damage  to  the  surface,  and  I  do  not  suggest  that 
mine  workers  should  be  freed  from  this  liability,  but 
I  maintain  that  where  the  damage  is  likely  to  be 

nsiderable  some  graduation  of  the  price  of  the  coal 
should  be  made,  as  the  custom  now  is  the  royalty 
owners  not  only  often  obtain  payment  for 


the  coa  e    €SS6e     s  anxi<>«s   t«o* 

coal   he  is  prevented   by  the  prohibition  of  the 
*sor.     The  damage   which   would   result   if   the  coa 
was   swept  out  m   a  wide  face  would   very  often  be 

" 


I  may  say  I  have  tried  this  myself  under  my  own 
house.  On  one  occasion  I  worked  the  coal  by  long 
wall  face  and  packed  it  tight,  and  the  damage  was 
very  much  less  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case. 

26.860.  It  subsides  evenly? — Yes,   a  wave  of  subsi- 
dence, and  ^hen  it  settles. 

26.861.  Chairman:    I   will    now   ask    the    Secretary 
to  read  the  next  part.     When  we  come  to  any  point 
where  you  wish  to  add  anything  or  make  observations, 
will  you  say  what  you  have  to  say? — Certainly. 

26.862.  Secretary: 

"  Support  of  Itailivays  and  other  Statutory  L'mltr- 
takings. 

I  do  not  consider  that  at  the  present  time  any  very 
serious  loss  is  taking  place  in  the  leaving  of  coal  for 
support  of  railway  works  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  or  on  grounds  of 
economic  policy,  viz.,  that  the  cost  of  repairs  would 
far  outweigh  the  value  of  the  coal.  Mining  engineers 
to  railway  companies  at  the  present  time  have,  of 
course,  a  much  better  conception  of  the  effect  of 
colliery  workings  than  was  the  case  a  generation  ago. 
The  recent  Howley  Park  decision,  which  gives  a  rail- 
way company  a  common  law  right  of  support  outside 
the  statutory  distance,  and  which  it  was  apprehended 
might  result  in  the  sterilisation  of  coal,  has  in  very 
many  cases  been  met  by  mutual  arrangements  be- 
tween colliery  companies  and  railway  companies,  on 
the  basis  of  a  proportionate  distribution  of  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  damage  caused  by  working  the  coal, 
and  the  setting  free  of  the  embargo  which  would 
otherwise  exist. 

Certain  of  the  older  Canal  Acts,  however,  confer 
on  the  undertakers  an  absolute  right  of  support,  and 
I  believe  that  in  some  cases  this  right  is  being 
exercised  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  coa] 
support  entailed  being  taken  into  account.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  cases  should  be  the  subject  oi 
inquiry  with  a  view  to  the  national  interest  being 
asserted. 

Onerous  Terms  imposed  by  Lessors. 

I  have  frequently  met  with  cases  where  the  prospec- 
tive lessor  has  known  that  his  particular  area  of  coal 
was  of  vital  moment  to  a  colliery  company,  and  ir 
some  cases  opportunity  has  been  availed  of  to  extract 
extortionate  terms,  either  of  wayleave  or  by  unduly 
inflating  the  price.  Underground  wayleaves  are,  iu 
my  opinion,  absolutely  unjustifiable  where  the  exer- 
cise of  such  wayleave  does  not  inflict  any  loss  on  the 
owner  of  the  property  passed  through. 

In  some  cases  lessees  are  forced  to  take  in  lease  and 
pay  minimum  rent  for  seams  which  they  have  no 
possibility  of  being  able  to  work  in  a  reasonable  time, 
merely  to  obtain  the  lease  of  vital  areas. 

Difficulty  sometimes  arises  on  the  termination  of  a 
lease  where  renewal  is  sought.  It  may  be  that  the 
lessees  have  had  to  pay  a  minimum  or  certain  rent, 
which  has  been  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  coal 
worked  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  on  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  lease  they  may  be  overpaid  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Such  overpayments  are  fre- 
quently in  whole  or  in  part  forfeited  which,  while 
it  may  be  right  in  law,  does  not  seem  to  be  right  in 
equity  in  all  cases. 

(3)  Value    of   Lessors'    Agents I    admit    that    in 

many    cases     the     existence     of     a     mineral     agent 
who    is    looking    after    the    interest    of    the    owner 
of    the    minerals    is   to    secure    the    working    of    coal 
which      would      otherwise     be     lost — particularly      is 
this  the  case  where  the  royalty  is  paid  on  a  tonnage 
basis,  where,  if  no  check  is  taken,  the  tendency  might 
be  to  leave  coal  which  presents  for  the  moment  some 
difficulty  in  working. 

I  consider,  however,  that  the  present  system  of 
Royalty  Owning  is  against  the  National  interest  and, 
if  the  minerals  were  owned  by  the  State,  it  would  be 
possible  to  remedy  many  abuses  which  DOW  oxist. 

(4)  The  method  adopted  in  valuing  mineral  proper- 
ties— The  valuation  of  mineral  property  mav  arise  in 
three  ways: 

(a)  On  sale  of  the  freehold. 

(6)  On  the  disposal  of  the  goodwill,   i.e.,   snl<>  of 

the  colliery, 
(c)  For    the    purpose    of    local    assessment,    i.e.. 

rating. 
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innl. 


I  am  at  tho  moment  concerned  only  with  tho  first 

of  tllc.so.      Ill    making   a    saluatioii    tor"  the  sale   of  tht) 

Ircehold  tho  principal  points  for  consideration  are: 

i  I  i    Che  probable  quantity  of  marketable  coal  con- 
tained in  the  area  in  question", 
(li)  Tho  date  at  which  tho  property  will  commence 

to  be  worked  if  not  already  worked. 
(H)  Tho  probable  yearly  output;  and 
(4)  The  annual    income   derivable   therefrom   cal- 
culated at  so  much  per  ton  of  coal  or  per 
acre,  or  by  whatever  other  means  is  locally 
adopted. 

Having  ascertained  the  probable  revenue*  derivable 
Inini  the  \ariuii.s  M'ani;.  and  the  period  of  their  endur- 
kaee.  the  annuities  are  capitali.-ed  by  allowing  to  a 
purchaser  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  an  annuity  to 
recover  the  capital. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  tho  percentage  to  be 
allowed,  or  years'  purchase  a  mineral  property  is 
worth  to  a  present  purchaser,  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  In  fact  the  question  of  "  Interest  upon 
the  capital  invested  "  and  the  "  interest  required  to 
redeem  capital  "is  at  present  imperfectly  understood 
and  carried  out.  I,  personally,  have  adopted  tho 
following  figures,  a-s  tho  result  of  rather  long  practice 
and  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of  the  m/ost  ex- 
perienced valuers  of  mineral  property  and  the  ex- 
amination of  many  hundreds  of  valuations  made  over 
the  last  100  years: — viz.,  the  allowance  of  8  per  cent, 
upon  the  annuity  which,  in  tho  case  of  perpetuity, 
would  be  12J  years'  purchase;  [The  duration  of  a  mine 
is  less  than  a  perpetuity;  the  allowance  for  that 
depends  entirely  upon  the  length  of  time  the  mine 
has  to  last]  and  for  the  purpose  of  redemption  of  the 
capital  an  allowance  of  3  per  cent,  [the  method  of 
valuing  these  annuities  is  that  described  in  King's 
"  Theory  of  Finance,"  third  edition]. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  an  obvious  fallacy  exists  in 
the  allowance  of  so  low  a  discounting  figure  as  3  per 
cent,  at  the  present  time — the  conditions  in  respect 
of  the  value  of  money  have  altered  considerably 
during  the  last  ten  years  or  more,  particularly  so  of 
late.*  Instead  of  redeeming  capital  at  3  per  cent., 
one  can  and  should  substitute  4^  to  5  per  cent.  The 
effect  of  this  increase  would  be  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  price.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
whether  one  should  increase  the  percentage  allowed 
to  a  purchaser  much  beyond  8  per  cent.  Any 
increase  would  of  course  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money. 

In  determining  the  value  of  a  virgin  property,  one 
has  to  assume  a  date  at  which  it  will  become  produc- 
tive, frequently  a  matter  of  pure  surmise,  and  pre- 
senting a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  valuer's 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  further  the  income 
derivable  from  the  property  is  deferred  the  less,  of 
course,  is  its  present  value. 

(5)  Considerations  to  be  observed  in  ar,y  siatem  of 
expropriation  of  mineral  properties. — If  the  national- 
isation of  minerals  in  connection  with  the  ooal  mining 
industry  is  undertaken  it  would  appear  necessary  to 
nationalise :  — 

(1)  All  those  minerals  which  are  worked  in  ecu- 

junction  with  coal  and  on  which  royalties 
are  payable,  viz.,  coal,  clays,  and  iron- 
stone. Royalty  is  not,  or  very  rarely, 
payable  on  building  stones  worked  from 
coal  mines,  and  therefore  may  be  neglected, 
and  only  in  some  cases  is  royalty  payable 
in  respect  of  clays  worked  from  coal  mines. 
Where  the  "  clay  "  is  of  a  special  kind, 
e.g.,  fire-clay  of  South  Staffordshire  and 
West  Yorkshire,  or  the  ganister  of  York- 
shire, rent  is  charged  and  is  usually  higher 
than  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  a  by- 
product of  coal  mining;  «.'_/.,  ISorth  of 
England,  where  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the 
colliery  owner  to  work  the  clay  ant  where, 
I  believe,  either  no  rent  is  chargeable 
thereon  or  merely  a  nominal  rent.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  the  terms  of  the  indivi- 
dual lease. 

(2)  I  think,  as  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  has 

been  established  to  inquire  into  the  Coal 

*  For  correction,   see  the  opening  remarks  of  the 
Witness  on  Friday,  13th  June. 
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Mining   Imlibttry,   it   nixxl    not     cannot,   in 
itNelt     ,utli    the  question    ••! 
the  nation. ili-iiliiin   ol    the   ini.i-iiiU 
by  other  branched  of  the  uiiii:iig  industry, 
r.y,,  tho  oil  shulwt  of  Scotland,  tho  hnink- 
tite  of  Cumberland  and   .Noiin   I 
the  clay  i  ,|  Cleveland  in  tho  .North 

Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  or  tho  tin  o)  (  ornwoli, 
and  the  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  m  <>th  < 
parts  of  the  country.  Although  it  in  to  bo 
presumed  thai  \\ere  coal  and  hu  minerals 
worked  in  conjunction  therewith  national- 
ised, the  collateral  question  would  be  forced 
to  the  front. 

(3)  But  the  question  does  arise  for  immediate 
consideration  as  to  how  thov  properties 
adjacent  to  coal  mines  are  to  bo  treated 
which,  though  not  containing  coal,  contain 
the  minerals  (clay  and  ironstones!  nhieh 
are  worked  in  the  adjoining  co;il  mines.  I 
take  it  they  would  have  to  l.c  treated  in 
like  manner  to  the  coal  mining  properties." 

That  is  rather  an  important  point.  1  hope  I  have 
made  myself  clear.  In  this  country  there  are  strati- 
fied iron  deposits,  such  as  the  clay  ironstones  of 
Cleveland,  which  come  under  the  Coal  Mines 'Act 
ol  1911  and  the  previous  Coal  Mines  Acts.  I  exclude 
those  entirely.  It  is  a  complete  and  separate  field. 
But  inter-stratified,  as  in  the  case  of  North 
Staffordshire,  with  the  coal  are  ironstones,  and  -a 
man  may  be  one  month  working  «in  coal  and,  con- 
ceivably, the  next  month  working  in  ironstone,  and 
the  minerals  come  along  the  same  road  and  up  the 
same  shaft.  It  seems  quite  impracticable  to  exclude 
the  ironstone  in  a  case  of  that  sort  from  the  coal- 
to  separate  them.  I  want  to  make  that  point  quite 
clear. 

26.863.  Secretary: 

"  Mineral  properties  can  be  divided  under  three 
heads: — 

(a)  Developed  or  producing  properties. 

(fc)  Potential.  Coal  known  to  exist  but  awaiting 
development. 

(c)  Properties  in  which  the  existence  of  coal  is 
uncertain  but  suspected. 

(a)  The  first,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is  nasy  TO  value. 

(6)  As  to  the  second,  while  such  minerals  lie  dor- 
mant, the  owner  is  in  exactly  tht  same 
position  as  he  would  be  if  the  minerals 
did  not  exist  at  all,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
in  valuing  such  properties  one  would  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  probability 
in  point  of  years  as  to  development  taking 
place  and  determine  the  extent  of  defer- 
ment accordingly.  My  own  practice  in  the 
case  of  unopened  mines  would  be  to  allow, 
in  deducing  the  present  value  deferred, 
from  20  to  25  per  cent." 

That  ought  to  be  years.  In  an  unopened  mine  as 
I  have  said  further  on,  you  have  to  exercise  your  ex- 
perience in  determining  the  probabilities  as  to  the 
time  when  it  will  become  productive,  that  is  to  say, 
at  what  time  the  annuity  will  commence  and  in  such 
a  case  when  valuing  such  properties  I  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  regarding  the  deferment  as  being  from 
20  to  25  years. 

26.864.  Secretary: 

"  My  own  practice  in  the  case  of  unopened  mines 
would  be  to  allow  in  deducing  the  present  value  (de- 
ferred) from  '20  to  25  per  cent,  to  a  present  pur- 
chaser, and  redeem  the  capital  at  3  per  cent.  That 
is,  in  the  case  where  the  prospects  were  of  an  average 
character;  but  there  is  great  variation  in  the  value 
of  such  properties,  as  wide  differences  exist  as  to 
certainty  and  extent  of  occurrence  of  minerals  in  such 
lands." 

Yes,  the  words  "  per  cent."  should  remain  as  they 
stand.  If  any  member  doubts  how  that  is  put  into 
practice  I  can  work  out  an  example  for  him  and  show 
it  to  him. 

26.865.  Secretary: 

"  (c)  As  to  the  properties  included  under  the 
third  heading,  the  mineral  rights  are 
probably  valueless. 

4  F  4 
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The  valuations  under  (a)  will  exist  in  nearly  every 
case  and  could  soon  be  modified  to  bring  them  up-to- 
date,  and  many  valuations  will  exist  under  (b). 
Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  for  a  Valuation  Board 
of  Experts  to  be  set  up  and  proceed  simultaneously, 
district  by  district,  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of  valua- 
tions when  the  work  could,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished 
within  a  year,  as  it  could  proceed  on  a  pre-arranged 
and  common  basis  of  valuation  for  the  whole  country. 

Thus,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  at  once  exclude 
from  the  valuation:  — 

(a)  All  areas  as  to  which  the  existence  of  coal, 
ironstone,  or  fireclay  therein  is  at  present 
unknown. 

(6)  All  properties,  the  ownership  of  which  is 
undetermined  within  a  period  of,  say,  one 
year  from  the  date  of  notification  of  the 
commencement  of  the  valuation  of  coal, 
&c.,  properties  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  All  deposits  below  a  depth  of  5000  feet  from 

the  surface  (the  deepest  coal  mines  in  the 
world  are  just  about  4,000  feet,  and  4,000 
feet  was  the  depth  limit  assumed  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  in 
estimating  the  available  resources  of  coal 
in  the  United  Kingdom).  I  do  not  doubt 
that  some  day  coal  will  be  worked  from  a 
greater  depth  than  this  limit,  but  the 
period  is  so  long  deferred  that  we  may 
safely  exclude  the  coal  from  this  scheme  of 
valuation. 

(d)  It  would  probably  be  deemed  just  to  exclude 

underground  wayleaves." 

Sir  Ti.  Chiozza  Money :  Is  it  permissible  to  ask 
Sir  Richard  a  question  on  this  point?  Does  he  con- 
template remaining  with  the  State  a  liability  to  pay 
compensation  in  respect  of  coal  hereafter  found  in  at 
present  unsuspected  fields  ? 

Witness :  That  is  dealt  with  later  on  in  the  proof.  I 
can  deal  with  the  question  now,  if  you  like. 

26.866.  Chairman:  Yes,  please  do  so? — Inasmuch  as 
the  existence  of  the  coal  is  unsuspected  and  may  be 
found  and  determined  by  Government  boring,  I  sug- 
gest later  on  in  my  proof  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
comprehensive  system  of  boring  determined  on  now  in 
fields  which  may  be  suspected ;  the  boring  for  the  dis- 
covery   of  that  coal  should  not,   in  common  justice, 
confer  any  benefit  on  the  owner  of  the  surface,  but  it 
should   be   the   property   of   the   State.     Appendix   B 
relates   to  that  point,   or,   at  least,   it  indicates  the 
coalfields  that  may  exist. 

26.867.  Secretary: 

"  To  allocate  in  advance  of  valuation  of  each  indi- 
vidual property  a  definite  sum  to  cover  the  expropria- 
tion for  division  among  the  several  parties  concerned 
has  occurred  to  me  as  a  possible  means  for  settlement, 
and  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  whether  this  would  be  a  sound  pro- 
cedure, and  it  would  probably  result  in  the  total  pur- 
chase price  being  in  excess  of  what  was  required  to 
meet  the  just  demands  of  the  owners.  But  some 
rough  idea  of  the  total  expenditure,  which  would  be 
involved  in  the  transaction  might  be  arrived  at  by 
valuing  the  annual  sum  derivable  from  royalties 
payable  in  respect  of  coal  alone." 

Witness :   That  is,  royalties  exclusive  of  wayleaves. 
Secretary : 

"  From  the  Royalties  Commission  (1889-1903)  the 
average  royalty  paid  on  coal  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  about  5^d.  per  ton,  and  the  «\erage  way- 
leaves,  &c.,  upon  all  coal  produced,  i.e.,  v/hetber  sold 
or  not,  is  about  \A.  per  ton. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  annual  outputs  for  the 
five  years  immediately  precedent  to  the  war  at 
270,000,000  tons,  viz:  — 

1909  263,774,312 

310  264,433,028 

1911  271,891,899 

1912  260,416,338 

1913  287,430,473 

Average,  269,589,210,  say  ...     270,000,000 


and  deducting  5  per  cent,  for  colliery  consumption 
(in  some  cases  an  allowance  is  made  for  colliery  con- 
sumption, in  others  none  is  made),  there  remains 
256,500,000  at  5id.  =  £5,878,125,  which  may  fairly 
be  taken  as.  the  annual  sum  paid  in  respect  of 
royalties  alone.  Deducting  from  this  figure  the  annual 
value  of  the  mineral  right  duty,  the  average  of  which 
over  the  period  1912-1916  =  £321,000,  we  have  the 
sum  of  £5,557,125.  The  value  of  this  annuity,  allow- 
ing 8  per  cent,  to  a  purchaser  (12-5  years'  purchase), 
is  worth  in  present  money  £69,464,062,  say, 
£70,000,000,-  or  if  10  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  a  pur- 
chaser, the  present  value  would  be  £55,571,250.  As 
this  annuity  may  for  the  purposes  of  valuation  be 
regarded  as  a  perpetuity,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  redemption  of  capital. 

The  position  of  the  State,  if  it  became  the  pur- 
chaser, would  be  as  follows  :  — 

It  would  say,  in  effect,  to  each  owner  of  a  mineral 
tract :  The  value  of  your  property  to  a  purchaser  is 
in  present  money  "  X,"  and  you  are  required  to  lend 
to  the  State  the  amount  of  this  purchase  price  at,  say, 
5  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  exchange  for  which  you 
will  receive  bonds  bearing  interest  at  that  rate  in 
perpetuity,  which  bonds  you  can  sell  whenever  you 
like. 

The  question  arises,  Would  the  national  total 
"  X's  "  amount  to  £70,000,000  or  £55,571,250,  as  the 
case  may  be  ?  I  doubt  it  for  two  reasons,  viz.  :  — 

(a)  In    many    instances   the    annuities   being    for 

short  terms  are  not  worth  12£  or  10  years' 
purchase;  and 

(b)  In  many  cases,   e.g.,  undeveloped  properties, 

the  annuities  would  be  deferred  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and,  consequently,  in  present 
money  are  worth  very  little — in  some  cases 
nothing.  Properties  which  will  not  be 
developed  for  50  years  are  practically  value- 
less and  might,  therefore,  be  at  once 
omitted  from  a  compensation  scheme. 

I  have  mentioned  the  exclusion  of  underground 
wayleaves  from  the  valuation,  but  there  are 
two  forms  of  wayleave  which  should  in  all 
equity  be  included  in  a  system  of  compensation, 
viz.  :  (1)  shaft  wayleaves  and  (2)  surface  wayleaves, 
in  those  cases  where  the  grant  of  these  wayleaves  tend 
to  destroy  the  amenities  of  an  estate.  In  some  cases 
an  owner  of  coal  benefits  considerably  by  sinking 
shafts  on  his  property,  as  his  coal  may  thereby  be 
worked  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  shaft  is  such,  and 
the  main  roads  driven  through  his  property  that  the 
working  of  his  coal  is  deferred  for  many  years.  In 
the  former  case  I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  wayleave;  in  the 
latter  case  he  should  be  compensated. 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  that 
exploratory  borings  should  be  carried  out  by  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  determining  the  existence  of 
new  coalfields  (see  Appendix  B)." 

Chairman :    We  had  better  look'  at  that. 

Witness :  That  is  an  extract  from  an  address  I 
delivered  a  few  years  ago  on  this  point. 

Chairman :    I  will  read  that. 

"  APPENDIX  B. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  (BY  WITNESS) 
TO  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  MINING  AND  METALLURGY, 
APRIL,  1916. 

A/i  estimate  of  the  available  resources  of  coal  was 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  which 
reported  in  1905.  But  since  that  date  our  knowledge 
in  respect  of  the  availa-ble  resources  of  coal  has  been 
considerably  enlarged. 

The  extensions — then  of  a  somewhat  speculative 
character — of  the  Notts  and  South  Yorkshire  fields 
have  been  proved,  and  the  limits  are  now  roughly 
known.  The  compass  of  the  Kent  coalfield  has  been 
more  correctly  determined,  and  extensions  of  the 
Warwickshire  field  have  been  proved.  Geologists  are 
now  aot  only  speculating  on  the  co-terniination  of 
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\\.iiuickshire  and  Stall. . i.l.- Imo  coalfield*,  but  an 
t.i  tlii<  |>rnl>aliilit\  ..i  iho  e.\isinir.«»  (,l  .in  .-niirely 
htoUi-n  coallieM  in  Southern  Kngland.  Much,  how- 
ever, yd  remains  to  bo  done  in  the  way  of  explnraltiry 
'1'liH.s  tin-  eastern  un<l  ucMnii  limit*  •  .!'  the 
Warwickshire  lielil  limn  not  yet  been  determined.  In 

i  ni  the  Staffordshire  coalfield  HC.-.I  <>t  HiiMiin^- 
ham,    tin'  area   between    Wolverhampton   and    M> 
lemains  to  be  proved,  and  1  inclin  i.<>li< -i'  that 

in  the.  latler  iirea  thi-ro  are  considerable  deposits  of 
coal.  Another  large  and  apparently  profitable  area 
of  investigation  is  in  Lancashire,  where  there  is  every 
mason  to  believe  that  there  lies,  immediately  under 
the  Hod  Rocks  to  the  south-west  of  Manchester,  a  very 
large  tract  of  Middle  Coal  Measures,  "  the  accessibility 
of  \\hirh  depends  only  on  the  thickness  of  the  Permo- 
Triassi,'  Cover."  Much  good  work  could  be  done 
here  by  correlation  of  existing  information,  but  the 
area  is  so  complicated  by  faults  and  the  like  that 
borings  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  satis- 
factorily to  prove  the  value  of  the  extension  of  the 
coalfield  in  this  direction.  Coming  south,  many  bor- 
ings have  been  put  down  round  and  to  the  north  of 
London — well  into  Buckinghamshire — and  the  under- 
ground geology  of  this  area  is  broadly  known.  But  to 
the  west,  viz.,  the  area  between  London  and  Bristol, 
icinains  unproved. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  June,  1912,  drew  attention  to  this 
subject,  pointing  out  that  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
England  there  exists  "  an  area  of  Palaeozoic  rocks 
unconformably  covered  by  Neozoic  rocks  larger  in 
extent  than  the  uncovered  Palaeozoic  outcrop  of 
England  and  Wales."  Exploration  has  not  proceeded 
far,  and  he  argued  that  the  time  had  come  "  for  the 
organisation  of  a  systematic  survey  of  this  area  by 
means  of  a  considered  series  of  borings,  so  planned  as 
to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  concealed  Paleozoic 
floor,  to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  cover,  to  locate  any 
coal  basins  which  may  form  part  of  the  floor,  and  to 
elucidate  their  exact  tectonic  conditions  in  order  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  profitable  working." 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  further  extensions  of 
our  coalfields  should  be  defined,  and  hidden  fields, 
if  they  exist,  be  discovered  to  replace  the  dying  fields 
of  South  Staffordshire,  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
to  my  mind  essential  that  the  exploratory  work  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  areas  indicated  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  persons  thoroughly  versed  in  both  geo- 
logical and  engineering  knowledge." 

Then,  returning  to  your  precis,  you  say : 

"  In  those  instances  where  such  boreholes 
were  successful,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  owners  of  the  surface  should 
receive  an  unearned  increment  to  their  pro- 
perty, though  they  should  be  compensated  for  any 
damage  done  to  their  property  which  might  result 
from  the  working  of  the  minerals  contained  therein. 

(6)  Gradual  acquisition  by  the  State  of  Mineral 
Properties. — An  ingenious  suggestion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Gemmel  to  the  effect  that,  were  the  State  to  deter- 
mine upon  Nationalisation  of  Minerals  and  Collieries, 
this  could  be  effected  by  its  acquiring  the  properties 
as  and  when  the  leases  fell  in,  and  then  and  at  such 
time  take  over  and  work  the  collieries.  But  this  does 
not  commend  itself  to  me  as  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  effect  would  ultimately  be  disastrous  to  produc- 
tion ;  owners  of  collieries  having  no  expectation  of 
renewal,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  carry  on 
development  other  than  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  normal  output  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  collieries  would  be  in  a 
very  backward  state,  and,  consequently,  not  in  a 
position  to  continue  the  current  rate  of  output,  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  without  the  expenditure  by 
the  State  of  considerable  sums  on  development,  during 
the  prosecution  of  which  the  output  would  suffer." 

26,867.  Now  would  you  kindly  read  the  second 
paragraph  of  your  precis? — Yes. 

"  POSSIBILITY  OF  GREATER  APPLICATION  OF  MECHANICAL 
APPLIANCES    IN    COAL   MINES. 

•     1.  The  wider  application  of  mechanical  appliances 
for  getting  and  transporting  coal  in  mines  does  not 


tond,   M   IB  MJtiiotiiiio*   ignoruntly   auppOMd — pcrhmpt 
I    should    Miy    uitud    to    be    uipponoU — to    a    <K-cr««Mi 
in    employ  nil-lit,   oi    l.il.oin    and    a    lowering  of    wage*, 
411.10   mi'   i-  ..  i  ,.-  m   iii.-  COM,  as  wo  tee  in   America, 
M lii-iti  labour  nhortagu  in  thu  past  ha*  led  to  the  nor* 
•- ••      application      ul      no-called      lul>our-*aving 
devices  with  resulting  increase  in  wage*.     D«crea»ed 
coats  allmi   <.i    tii.    [p.ijiin  nt  ot  higher  wagon.     Indeed, 
the   chief  impression  left   by  an   historical   review  of 
coal  mining  in   tlm   I  m  tod  Kingdom  in  the  enormous 
progress  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  genera- 
tions   in    every    respect    except    the   return    made   to 
capital.     This  is  apparent  when  one  reflects  that  such 
everyday  features  of  colliery  working  at  the  present 
time  as  shaft  cages  and  guides,  the  safety  lamp,  the 
steam  locomotive,  the  trade  in  coke,  ventilating  fans, 
wire   ropes,    mechanical  haulage,    mechanical   screen- 
ing,  the   use  of   compressed   air,   and  application   of 
electricity   to  signalling,    lighting  and   motive   power 
have  all  been  introduced   within   the  last  120  years. 
There  is  hardly  an  appliance  (save  the  simplest  tools) 
or  a  machine  in  use  at  a  modern  colliery  which  could 
have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Wages  increased  enormously;  thus,  taking  the  Great 
Northern  Coalfield  as  an  example,   at  the  beginning 
oj  tho  eighteenth  century  the  wages  of  coal  hewers 
(roughly  then  as  now,  one-half  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed   underground)    were  Is.   to   Is.    M.    per   shift. 
One  hundred   years    later    they    had    doubled,    being 
at  the  beginning  of  the   nineteenth  century   2s.   3d. 
to  2s.  Gd.  per  shift  of  8  to  12  hours,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  they  were  5s.  to  6s.  for  a  shift  ot 
seven   hours.     (Free   house  and   coals   are  not  taken 
into  account  in  these  wages.)     The  return  on  capital, 
on  the  average,  remained  stationary." 

The  v  hole  point  there  is  to  show  that,  after  all, 
the  introduction  of  these  appliances,  so  far  from  ;u  t- 
ing  as  a  deterrent  to  the  advance  in  wages,  in  my 
opinion,  has  conduced  to  an  increase  of  wages,  the 
return  on  capital  remaining  stationary. 

26.868.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney :    Taking  an  average  of 
what? — Taking  one   year  with   another.     Taking  the 
last  120  years,  the  average  return  on  capital  is  pretty 
nearly  what  it  is  now.     Such  variation  as  there  has 
been  is  not  comparable  to  the  variation  in  respect  of 
increase  in  wages. 

26.869.  I  only  want  to  know  what  average  means: 
It  means  over  a  period  of  years? — Yes.        Then  sub- 
paragraph   2  says:    "It   may   be   reasoned  therefore 
that  what  has  characterised  the  past  will  be  true  of 
the  future,  and  it  is  in  this  direcion  that  our  hope 
must   lie  in   keeping  down   the  cost   of  production," 
namely,    the    further    increase    of     so-called    labour- 
saving  appliances. 

"  There  has  at  times  been  some  opposition  from  the 
miners  in  the  early  days  to  the  application  of  so-called 
labour-saving  devices  to  mining,  but  a  more  intelligent 
realization  of  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  now 
exists,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  opposition  does  now 
exist  to  its  introduction. 

3.  1  have  already  in  my  previous  evidence  indicated 
i;i  general  terms  the  directions  in  which  mitigation 
of  loss  of  output  from  shorter  working  hours  may 
properly  be  expected.  I  refrained  then  from  putting 
a  definite  percentage  value  upon  these  prospective 
mitigating  causes,  and  am  still  unable  to  do  so,  but 
I  can  indicate  the  probable  further  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  adopted." 

Then: 

"  4.  ^fl chiinical  Coalcuttiny.  --  Mechanical  coal- 
cutting  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
only  emerged  from  the  experimental  stage.  The 
table  which  I  put  in  when  giving  evidence  on  the  last 
occasion  illustrated  this. 

Machines  fitted  for  work  in  Longwall-faces  are  the 
type  most  commonly  adopted.  A  further  extension 
of  these  is  possible,  and  the  use  of  the  reciprocating 
and  "  heading  "  types,  so  largely  used  in  America, 
is  capable  of  considerable  extension  in  those  mines 
worked  on  the  bord  and  pillar  and  double  stall 
methods.  The  amount  of  coal  cut  per  machine  per 
annum  for  the  years  1903-1918  inclusive  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  respec- 
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tively  shows  the  increasing  gain  in  output  which  may 
properly  be  expected  from  this  source." 

26.870.  Chairman:     I    do   not   think   we    ought   to 
trouble  you   to  read  the  tables,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  the  total  in  1903  when  there  were  643  machines. 
In  1908  (after  five  years)  there  were  1,659.     By  1913, 
the  next  five  years,   there  were  2,897.     In  1918,   the 
next  five  years,  there  were  4,047.     So  that  from  the 
year  1903  to  the  year  1918,  a  period  of  15  years,  the 
number  of  machines  had  gone  up  from  643  to  4,047?— 
Yes,  about  seven  times. 

26.871.  And  the  output  from  5,000,000  tons  odd  to 
27,000,000   odd?— Yes.      I    would    like   to    point   out 
one   curious  fact,   that  the  output  per   machine  has 
gone  slightly  down. 

26.872.  In  1903  the  output  per  machine  was  8,158 
tons ;  in  1908,  8,143  tons ;  and  in  1918  the  output  has 
gone  down  to  6,820  tons  per  machine? — And  may  I 
point  out  that  the  average  output  per  machine  was 
roughly   about   8,107   before,    but   that   the   decrease 
synchronises  with  the  war  period,  so  that  that  fact 
probably  the  conditions  inherent  to  the  war  have  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

Then  passing  to  the  next  table  and  adopting  the 
method  of  dealing  with  it  which  you  did,  Sir,  it  shows 
the  total  number  of  coal  cutting  machines  in  use  and 
the  output  ^>f  bituminous  coals  mined  by  machines 
in  America.  In  1903  their  machines  were  6,658,  and 
the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  a  return  was  the 
year  1916,  when  there  were  16,197.  The  output  cut 
by  machine  was,  in  the  year  1903,  69J  million  tons, 
and  in  1916  there  were  253J  million  tons.  The  output 
per  machine  has  gone  up  from  10,457  to  15,638.  That 
is  a  very  remarkable  comparison,  but  one  cannot  put 
too  much  upon  it.  One  cannot  draw  too  many  deduc- 
tions from  these  facts  because,  as  I  say  further  on, 
"  It  should  be  stated  that  the  American  machines  are 
nearly  all  of  the  percussive  and  chain-breast  types 
and  are  working  as  a  rule  much  thicker  seams  and 
under  different  conditions  than  obtain  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Chairman :   Yes,  I  follow  that.  Then  you  say : 
"  It  may  be  taken  as  clearly  proved  by  practical 
experience  that  there  are  many  seams  where  the  adop- 
tion of  coal  holing  machines  in  place  of  hand  holing 
will  ensure, — 

(o)  a  larger  output  from  the  same  area  of  work- 
ings with  the  same  number  of  men ; 

(6)  more  "  large  "  coal;  and 
(c)  a  lower  working  cost. 

This  reduction  in  cost  will  be  greater  as  the  cost  of 
labour  is  higher  and  the  holing  harder." 

Witness :  That  may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic.  The 
point  at  which  it  pays  to  introduce  a  coal  cutter 
is  largely  determined  by  the  conditions.  It  becomes 
increasingly  economical  the  higher  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  harder  the  coal.  Then  I  say : 

"  Judging  by  published  statements,  6d.  per  ton  is 
an  average  saving,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  cost  of 
motive  power  in  driving  the  machines  is  fully  con- 
sidered in  all  the  statements.  As  has  been  stated 
elsewhere  by  witness — 

"  The  working  cost  per  ton  is  naturally  the 
point  which  receives  the  first  attention  of  the 
collierj-  manager,  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  an  increased  production  of  large  ooal  may 
give  a  profit  considerably  outweighing  even 
some  increase  in  working  cost." 

The  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers issued  a  report  on  Mechanical  Coal  Cutting 
in  1903  in  which  are  published  the  results  obtained 
n-ith  machines  under-cutting  in  Longwall  faces  at 
about  30  collieries  in  various  coalfields  of  Great 
Britain.  The  examples  included  all  the  then  best 
known  machines  and  a  great  variety  of  natural  con- 
ditions of  working— thick  seams,  thin  seams,  level  and 
inclined,  good  roofs  and  bad  roofs,  deep  and  shallow. 
The  average  saving  in  comparison  with  hand  holing 
was  7d.  a  ton  on  labour  in  the  face,  but  this  7d.  had 
to  cover  first  cost  of  plant  and  the  cost  of  power  and 
maintenance.  But  machines  at  many  collieries  were 


being  tried  in  a  tentative  and  experimental  way  and 
the  cost  was  therefore  higher  than  it  probably  is  at 
the  present  time." 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  is  ripe  really  for  a 
thorough  enquiry  now  by  experts  into  the  possibility 
of  further  introduction  of  coal  cutters  and  machines, 
and  if  such  a  committee  would  visit  America,  I  think 
they  would  gain  some  very  useful  knowledge. 

"  (5)  Conveyors. — The  rapid  clearing  away  of  the 
undercut  coal  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  and  in 
this  connection  mechanical  coal  conveyors  are  of  im- 
portance. They  were  introduced  into  mines  at  a 
date  later  than  mechanical  coal  cutters.  They  are 
usually  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  but 
may  be  and  are  frequently  oised  where  mechanical 
coal  cutting  is  impracticable. 

In  those  mines  in  which,  owing  to  liability  to  the 
occurrence  of  firedamp  in  dangerous  quantity  it  is 
inadvisable  to  use  electricity  for  actuating  the  coal 
cutters  or  conveyors  the  motive  power  can  be  supplied 
by  air  compressed  some  distance  back  from  the  face, 
the  compressors  being  driven  by  electricity. 

(6)  Mechanical  haulage  underground. — There  are 
two  dicta  true  of  all  coal  mines,  viz.,  (1)  wherever  7 
horses  are  employed  in  underground  haulage  it  pays 
to  substitute  them  by  a  mechanical  haulage  engine. 
('2)  The  closer  you  can  keep  the  mechanical  haulage  to 
the  face  the  lower  the  cost  for  haulage.  This  has  led 
of  late  years  to  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as 
secondary  mechanical  haulage,  the  nature  of  which 
witness  will  explain." 

With  regard  to  that,  the  haulage  on  the  main 
roads  is  carried  out  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases — 
you  might  almost  say  in  all  cases  but  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  few  exceptions — by  mechanical  moans, 
either  electric  compressed  air  or  by  some  system  of 
mechanically-driven  rope  haulage.  Those  are  large 
roomy  roads  and  have  cost  a  considerable  amount 
to  make  and  are  laid  with  heavy  rails.  But 
there  conies  an  intermediate  stage  between  that 
haulage  and  the  face  haulage  which  is  usually  carried 
on  by  ponies  and  in  some  cases  by  hand,  and  that 
linking-up  haulage  is  known  as  secondary  mechanical 
haulage.  It  is  haulage  actuated  by  light  engines 
along  roads  as  to  which,  owing  to  the  roof  conditions 
not  having  perfectly  settled,  it  is  impracticable  to 
make  those  roads  fit  for  permanent  haulage.  Of  late 
years  this  secondary  haulage  has  been  more  and  more 
carried  out  by  mechanical  means,  and  is  still  capable 
of  being  carried  out  in  some  cases  to  a  greater  extent 
by  mechanical  means  than  at  present.  That  as  the 
point  I  wish  to  make. 

26,873.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Have  you  any  figures 
on  that? — No,  no  definite  figures.  My  knowledge  is 
drawn  from  experience. 

Then  I  say  in  paragraph  7 : 

"  (7)  Winding,  Pumping,  etc.,  by  Electricity.— 
Witness  endorses  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Merz 
to  the  effect  that  if  electricity  were  available  in 
"  bulk,"  that  is  if  it  were  supplied  from  an  electric 
system,  it  would  pay  to  drive  even  colliery  winding 
machinery  by  electrical  energy." 

The  reason  why  I  say  "  even  "  is  this:  A  winding 
engine  is  a  most  peculiar  piece  of  mechanism.  It  has 
to  overcome  considerable  inertia  in  lifting  the  weight 
from  the  bottom;  it  gains  speed,  and  that  speed  be- 
comes at  one  point  almost  actual  acceleration.  Then 
it  has  to  slow  down  and  land  its  load.  That  is  a  most 
difficult  process  to  carry  out  economically  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  last  thing  that  would  be  driven 
electrically  at  a  colliery  or  a  mine  would  be  the 
winding  engine.  But  if  electricity  is  supplied  at  such 
a  price  as,  for  instance,  the  price  charged  by  the  New- 
castle Electricity  Supply  Company  in  this  county, 
which  is  the  largest  electrical  concern  in  this 
country,  then  it  pays  even  to  wind  electrically.  I  put 
it  as  the  last  resource. 

"  (8)  Consumption  of  Coal  at  Mines. — An  investiga- 
tion was  carried  out  by  the  Distribution  Branch  of  the 
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Coal  Control  into  the  consumption  of  coal  at  33  repre- 
sentative collieries  when  the  following  fact*  were 
ascertained:  — 

Tons 

per  annum. 
Iho  total  consumption  at  the  33 

Collieries  is      ...         408,710 

Equal  to  9-5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  at  these  Collieries. 

1 1  u  ;us  estimated  that  economies 
iu  consumption  could  be  effected 

under  various  headings  as  under: 

Without  additional  plant 10486 

By    Electrification 78*580 

.      By   installing  other   new   plant...  8,'eOO 

Total         87,666 

Equal,  on  present  consumption,  to 
a  saving  per  annum  of  nearly  ...  24  per  cent. 

The  estimated  coal  consumption 
at  Collieries  is  about  18  million  tons 
per  annum.*  If,  therefore,  the 
possible  economy  at  mines  generally 
be  taken  at  pnly  half  thereof  the 
results  shown  at  23  mines  the  annual 
saving  would  bo  2,000,000  tons.f 

Tlu-  reason  I  take  17,000,000  tons  is  because,  as 
explained  in  the  footnote,  the  actual  consumption  for 
boiler  fuel  is  16,856,341  tons.  The  balance  is  equiva- 
lent to  waste  heat  converted  into  tons  of  coal. 

"  (9)  It  may  bo  asked  why,  in  view  of  the  mitigat- 
ing factors  indicated  above,  they  are  not  put  into 
practice  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  at  present  ? 
The  answer  it  that,  in  many  cases,  the  present 
system  of  numerous  separate  ownerships  militates 
against  it.  Thus,  the  larger  the  load  factor  the 
cheaper  is  the  unit  of  electricity.  Under  a  system 
of  collective  production  power  would  be  more  cheaply 
supplied  with  a  corresponding  economy  in  the  use  of 
coal.  Capital  would  also  be  available  to  allow  of  the 
smaller  concerns  adopting  labour-saving  appliances 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present.  This  is  one  of 
the  directions  in  which  the  present  system  (of 
numerous  small  entities  as  against  a  combination  of 
interests)  is  wasteful  and  extravagant." 

Then  I  come  to  paragraph  III. : 

"  ECONOMIES  OP  ADMINISTRATION  AND  WORKING  PRO- 
CURABLE UNDER  A  SYSTEM  OF  COLLECTIVE  PRO- 
DUCTION. 

(1)  I     have     already,     in    my    previous    evidence, 
pointed  out  that   the  accumulated  experience  gained 
in  the  different  coalfields  might  be  so  directed  as  to 
raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  many  directions  in 
operating  the  M.l-0  coal  mines  at  present  existing  in 
the,    British    Isles.        That    that    end    could    best    bo 
achieved   by   a   system   of   collective   production    is,    I 
think,  obvious. 

A  system  of  "  general  "  management  broken  into  so 
many  units,  T  suggest,  falls  short  of  the  high  water 
mark  of  efficiency.  I  have  had  an  excellent  simile 
put  to  me  by  a  railway  friend,  "  Assuming  that  each 
station  on  a  railway  system  was  left  to  evolve  its 
own  destiny,  without  control  from  a  central  authority 
at  Headquarters,  we  should  get  something  akin  to- 
the  system  of  separate  units  which  obtains  in  coal 
mining." 

(2)  J)istribution. — Prior  to  the  War,  the  distribu- 
tion of   coal   was   regulated   mainly   by   the   need  for 
getting   ,a   market,    plus  the   idea  that    only   certain 
classes  of  coal   were  suitab'e  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses.    As  a  result,  coal  was  sent  freely  up  and  down 
the   country    from    one    producing    area  to   another, 
regardless,  to  a  large  extent,  of  real  requirements. 


*  viz.,   consumption   of 

boiler  fuel. 
Equivalent  coal  of  haat 

from  coke  ovens   or 

blast  furnaces  or  from 

ontsiile  sources. 


16,856,311  tons,  or  6'2  per  cent,  of 

output. 
0-57 


18,395,713 
t  viz.,  12  |>er  cent,  of  17,000,000  tons. 


A  great  denl  of  misconception  exi.tod  prior  to  tb* 
War,  and  still  exists,  as  to  *  particular  claM  of  coal 
Mug  necessary  for  a  particular  manufacturing  pur- 
In  the  majority  of  instances  it  has  been  cUmon- 
strated  to  be  largely  a  question  of  efficiency  of 
combustion. 

The  principle  should  be  established  that  coal  should 
bo  consumed  as  near  the  actual  point  of  production 
as  possible,  with  great  resultant  saving  iu  transport; 
tins  can  only  be  achieved  by  setting  up  central  control. 

The  present  system  of  private  ownership  of  wagons 
is  obviously  wasteful.  There  are  some  700,000  pri- 
vately owned  railway  wagons  hampering  the  railway 
companies  by  reason  of  special  shunting  and  mar- 
.-liallini;  nl  tin-  ruling  stuek.  Tho  system  also  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  colliery  costs  owing  to  the  amount 
of  shunting  they  also  have  to  do. 

Keen  competition  between  rival  coalowners  allows 
of  the  foreigner  in  normal  times  largely  exploiting 
the  coal  output  of  the  country. 

Prices  should  lie  regul  itcd  by  a  central  authority 
comprising — 

Representatives  of  the  Coal  Owners. 
,,  „        Miners. 

,,  „        Government. 

(3)  Central  Purchasing  of  Material}  fur  Collieriei. — 
A  central   purchasing  agency   would,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  make  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  material  annually  consumed  by  the  collieries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  enormous.  It  must  U- 
apparent  that  some  1,500  concerns  purchasing 
materials  independently  cannot  do  so  as  effectively 
or  cheaply  as  if  they  were  one  concern.  It  has  been 
argued  that  combination  in  this  respect  would  lead 
to  combination  on  the  part  of  the  sellers.  I  would 
point  out  in  reply  to  this  that  in  respect  of  two  items 
largely  consumed  at  collieries  this  already  exi&ts  as 
regards  one  of  them,  viz.,  explosives,  and  as  to  the 
other,  pitwood,  the  commodity  is  mainly  (normally) 
an  imported  article  and  in  the  hands  of  comparatively 
few  traders. 

(4)  Displacement  of  the  vested  interests.— Economy 
of    administration    in    this   respect   is    obvious.     The 
number  of  directors  would  be  greatly  reduced,  as  also 
the   number  of  managing   directors,   consulting   engi- 
neers, and  general  ma'nagers.     The  middle  man  would 
largely  disappear. 

(5)  Saving  in  Freights. — A  national  coal  combina- 
tion could  control  freights  to  an  extent  that  would  be 
impossible  to  an  individual  freighter. 

(6)  Underground  Haulage — This  would   be  simpli- 
fied   and    cheapened    by    the    abolition    of    eccentric 
boundaries. 

(7)  Central  Pumping. — Under  a  collective  system  of 
production    pumping    could    be    concentrated    at   the 
most  advantageous  points  with  considerable  resultant 
saving  in  cost. 

(8)  Working  of  the  Coal  Seams — Generally,  under 
a   system   of    collective    production    artificial    factors 
which  impede   mining  would   be   removed.     Owing  to 
the  extinction  of  the  competition  prevalent  in  normal 
times  between   rival  coal  owners  coal,   good   and   in- 
ferior, could  be  worked  together  instead  of  bringing 
up  only  that  which  is  necessary  to  allow  of  one  owner 
competing  with  another.     It  might  be  argued  that  the 
consumer  would  suffer  in  that  he  would  on  the  average 
be  provided  with  a  poorer  class  of  coal  than  hereto- 
fore, but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  lower  grade  of  coal  on  the  market 
would  lead  consumers  to  make  use  of  it  on  the  (score 
of  cheapness  and  adopt  more  scientific  means  of  burn- 
ing it  than  at  present,  with  advantage  to  everybody." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  good  coal  would 
bo  excluded  from  the  market,  but  there  would  be 
more  inferior  coal  on  tho  market  and  the  average 
would  lip  lower.  If  tho  consumer  wished  to  have 
a  higher  class  of  coal  he  would  still  get  it,  but  my 
point  is  that  he  would  purchase  the  cheaper  coal 
and  improve  his  process  of  consuming  it. 

Chairman :  Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's 
proof.  I  announced  tho  day  before  yesterday  he 
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would  deal  with  the  question  of  diminution  of  output. 
This  paragraph  is  headed:  "The  present  Position 
of  the  Coal  Mining  Industry  in  point  of  Output"; 
and  I  will  ask  him  to  read  that. 

Witness:  With  regard  to  the  first  paragraph,  I 
have  had  to  alter  it  because  of  a  numerical  error. 
It  should  read:  "  The  movements  in  point  of  total 
output  per  shift  per  person  employed  and  the  total 
number  of  persons'  employed  are  shown  by  the  figures 
before  you."  They  are  shown  by  a  diagram  also 
of  which  I  have  only  one  copy.  "  This  discloses  a 
disquieting  fall  in  the  output  per  person  per  shift 
worked,  a  reduction  of  fully  9  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  pre-war  figure  and  of  nearly  5  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  June  last  year,  and  the  declination 
has  been  gradual  apd  persistent."  Then: 

"  It  is!  not  easy  to  account  for  this  fall.  Mr.  Straker 
has  put  forward  one  reason  which,  while  it  may  be 
a  partial  explanation,  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
entirely  explain  the  decrease — far  from  it — viz.,  that 
the  mines  are  crowded  by  the  miners  returning  from 
the  Army  and  that  there  is  insufficient  pit  room  for 
the  workers,  with  consequent  diminished  output  per 
person  employed.  But  I  would  point  out  that  the 
decrease  commenced  nearly  a  year  ago  " — as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  commenced  before  a  year  ago,  and  I  have 
a  diagram  here  which  shows  the  whole  thing  graphi- 
cally— "  that  is,  before  the  advent  of  the  large  body 
of  incoming  men — and  has  continued  on  the  down 
grade  ever  since.  Other  reasons  which  might  bo 
advanced  as  contributing  causes  to  the  decline  are:  — 

(1)  Possible  backward  state  of  development  of  the 

mines  and  lack  of  plant. 

(2)  The    probable   fact   that   the   incoming   men, 

owing  to  long  absence  from  the  mines,  have 
not  yet  "  got  into  their  stride." 

(3)  The  fact  that  so  many  men  are  working  on 

the  minimum  wage  which,  together  with 
the  war  wage  and  the  flat  rate  advance 
recently  granted,  allows  of  a  considerable 
daily  wage  being  obtained  without  resort- 
ing to  payment  by  piecework. 

(4)  Generally,  the  high  rates  of  wages. 

As  to  (1),  the  mines  are  not  in  a  more  backward 
state  of  development  and  are  not  less  well  provided 
with  plant  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

As  to  (2)  and  (3),  the  same  criticism  that  I  have 
applied  to  Mr.  Straker's  contention  is  to  some,  but 
lesser  extent,  applicable  to  these  possible  explanations. 

I  think  that  probably  the  main  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  (4). 

The  average  miner  works  to  attain  a  certain 
standard  of  comfort,  and  when  that  is  attained  he  is 
satisfied.  The  higher  wages  rule,  the  less  work  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  that  standard.  That  there  is  a  policy 


of  deliberate  and  organised  restriction  1  do  not  believe, 
but  the  result  to  the  community  as  a  whole  may  well 
prove  very  serious  if  something  is  not  done,  and  done 
quickly,  to  remedy  the  evil. 

I  have,  after  careful  consideration,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  be  failing  in  my  duty  did  I 
not  bring  these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 
That  the  miners  can  increase  their  output,  and  have 
responded  to  an  appeal  to  do  so  in  the  past  when 
they  realised  in  1915  that  the  necessities  of  the  nation 
demanded  it,  is  proved  by  the  results  obtained  in 
the  period  when  the  output  per  person  per  shift  rose 
above  the  pre-war  period  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent. 

I  know  that  the  leaders  of  the  miners  are  just  as 
anxious  as  I  am  that  the  highest  possible  output/ 
consistent  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the  miners, 
should  be  secured,  and  I  feel  sure  were  they  to 
organise  and  carry  out  a  crusade,  having  for  its  object 
the  bringing  home  to  the  miners  the  seriousness  of  the 
position,  they  would  be  successful  in  their  efforts. 

I  put  in  a  comparative  statement  of  the  extent  of 
absenteeism  at  coal  mines.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
also  shows  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs." 

That  has  since  been  put  in  by  the  Controller. 

26,874.  Chairman:  Yes?— I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  some  words 
written  in  the  year  1893  by  my  late  friend,  Sir 
George  Livesey.  He  and  I  used  to  correspond  on 
the  co-partnership  principle,  which  he  was  anxious 
to  see  extended  to  coal  miners,  and  writing  in  the 
"  Times  "  of  1893,  during  the  time  of  the  great  Mid- 
land strike,  he  gave  expression  to  some  words  which 
seem'  to  me  to  be  remarkably  applicable  to  the  present 
stage,  and  although  it  is  not  perhaps  evidence,  it  is 
interesting.  He  says  :  "  It  is  clear  that  the  present 
system  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  with  coal  owners 
and  miners  separated  into  two  hostile  camps  fre- 
quently, and  at  the  present  time,  at  open  war,  but 
both  united  in  one  object,  to  sell  coal  at  the  highest 
possible  price,  whereas  coal  being  the  foundation  of 
England's  industrial  prosperity,  it  is  essential  that 
after  the  coalowners  and  the  miners  have  received 
fair  remuneration  and  good  wages  coal  should  be  sold 
for  all  purposes  at  the  lowest  possible  figure." 

Chairman :  Sir  Richard,  I  desire  to  thank  you  in 
tlie  name  of  the  Commission  for  the  very  careful  and 
excellent  proof  which  you  have  given  us.  We  know 
that  you  have  been  here  every  day  assisting  our 
deliberations,  and  it  must  havo  taken  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  at  nights  to  get  all  this  valuable 
information  together.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  result. 

Witness :  Thank  you,  Sir ;  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


Chairman:  It  will  be  quite  apparent  to  us  now 
that  there  will  have  to  he  one  other  public  sitting, 
and  that  will  be  on  Friday  next  at  half-past  ten. 
Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence  is  too  important 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal. 
The  next  and  last  public  sitting  will  be  at  half-past 
ten,  and  there  may  be  then  two  quite  short  witnesses, 
in  addition  to  Sir  Richard  Redmayne.  I  hope  we 
shall  finish  quite  early  on  Friday  next. 

26.874.  Mr.    Arthur   Half  our :    Taking  the   mineral 
rights  first :  I  gather  from  your  proof  that  you  really 
think  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  all  the  disabilities  is 
for  the  State  to  purchase  the  mineral  rights? — That 
is  my  idea.     I  recognise  that  a  royalty  does  fulfil  a 
certain  function  ;  it  is  a  differential  tax  on  production, 
allowing  bad  collieries  to  be  worked  side  by  side  with 
good  collieries,   using  good   and  bad  in  the  terms  of 
the  minerals  that  they  contain.     It  seems  to  me  that 
it  makes  for  simplicity  and  directness  and  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  nation  to  the  greatest  advantage 
if  the  nation  owns  all  the  minerals. 

26.875.  When  the  last  Commission  was  held  on  the 
question  of  royalties,  that  was  in  1893? — It  reported 
in  1893. 


26.876.  What  was  their  principal  reason  for  report- 
ing against  the  acquisition  of  mineral  rights  by  the 
State? — As  far  as  my  memory  carries  me,  there  was 
no   reason:    they   did   not   give   a   definite   reason.     I 
think  they  said   that  there  was  not   any   widespread 
demand   for   nationalisation,    and,   to   put   it  simply, 
they  shied  at  the  proposition 

26.877.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case?— I  refreshed 
my  memory  a  few  days  ago  by  reading  it  up.  and  that 
is  the  impression  it  left  on  my  mind. 

26.878.  Taking  it  for  the  moment  that  the  mineral 
rights   were   acquired   by  the   State,   how   would   you 
propose  to  deal  with  surface  wayleaves  in  the  future? 
— In  exactly  the  same  way,  subject  to  certain  modifi- 
cations, as  they  are  dealt  with  now.     Such  wayleaves 
as   are   right   would   be   continued   to   be   charged.     I 
mean  if  a  man  hauls  coal  from  a  mine  right  past  my 
drawing-room   window,   I  say,    Yes,   you   may  do  so, 
but  you  must  compensate  me  for  the  unsightly  trucks 
I  see  going  round.  '  That  seems  1o  me  a  matter  quite 
apart.     It  is  quite  simple. 

26.879.  But  you   do   agree   that   in   the   future,    if 
surface  wayleaves   are    required  for   the    working   of 
collieries,    some    reasonable    compensation   should    be 
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Certain  surface  wayloavos,  but  I  should  like 
to  filler  this  fin-fiit.  Supposing  |  ..mi  :i  royalty 
owner.  and  tin-  pits  are  sunk  in  MM  iiti-.it  inn, 

:iinl  I  ivcci\e  :il  present  a  waylenve  on  c\  n  \  I....U 
else's  coal  cnniini;  out,  tho  State  comes  along  and 
take-,  inv  royalty  anil  compensates  me  for  it.  It 
..mpensatex  mi-  tlien  an  I  thorn  in  a  lump  sum 
fur  tho  waylea 

26.880.  Those    are    what    I    call    present    and    past 
\v:iylfa\.-<.      I    was    ivt'errin;;    to    future    wayleaveaP — 
Tlie\      inii-t      In-,     I     grant     you,     dealt     with     quite 
ilill'eivni  ly. 

26.881.  What   is  tho   present  position  with    "egard 
to  the  disablement  of  miners?     What  fund  is  there 
to  compensate  them  P — If  a  miner  is  disabled  through 
accident    or    ill-health    occasioned    in    the    mine    and 
proved  to  have  been  so  occasioned,  then  he  receives 
compensation  under  the  Compensation  Act ;  but  short 
of  that,  if  n  miner,  through  a  break-down  of  health, 
quite  apart  from  that,  short  of  his  being  on  a  per- 
manent  relief    fund    or   some  other   fund,    of   course 
there  is  no  means  of  compensating  him. 

26.882.  I   take  it  yon   agree  that  there  should   be 
some   kind   of   arrangement   made   for    men   working 
in  a  colliery  ?— What   I  should  like  to  see  in  all  in- 
dustries is  that  when  a  man  has  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  before  be  is  crippled,  and  before 
he  is  exhausted,  he  should  bo  able  to  retire  to  a  well- 
earned   rest  and   spend   his  latter  days   in   well-earned 
comfort  without  the  fear  of  being  put  on  the  street, 
so   to   speak. 

26.883.  Regarding  the  retirement  fund,  as  separate 
from    a    disablement    fund,    you    say    the    man    at    a 
certain  age  should  retire;  but  there  is  no  fund  except 
that   which   is  set   up   by   the   individual   colliery,  at 
the  present  time? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
fund  even  in   any  industry,  colliery  or  collieries,  for 
providing  a  miner  with  an  income  when  he  retires, 
voluntarily,    from   a   break-down   of  health.     What  I 
mean  is  this:    A  man  might  arrive,  say,  at  the  age 
of  65 :    his   health   may   not  be  broken,  but  he   may 
have  the  infirmities  inherent  to  Anno  Domini,  and  f 
think  it   would  be  only  right  and  proper  that  there 
should  be  some  arrangement  whereby  that  man,  when 
he  attains  the  age  of  65  or  70,  if  he  so  desires,  should 
be  able   to  retire  in  comfort.     Some  men  would  not 
perhaps  retire  :    I  can  call  to  mind  one  of  my  coal- 
hewers  who  hewed  on  his  79th  birthday. 

26.884.  There  are  some  companies  who  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  their  officials? — Yes. 

26.885.  And  their  workers,  too?— Yes. 

26.886.  With    regard    to   the   question    of    research 
and  investigation    in   the   coal   industry,   do  you   not 
think  that  ought  to  be  centralised  in  some  way  in 
some  department  to  ensure  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  continuously? — I  do,  indeed:  there  is,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  research  going  on  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry :    there  are  all  the  institutions  of  mining  en- 
gineers where  papers  are  continually  read,  and  which 
have  done  good  work  in  the  past,  and  then  there  is 
the  Home  Office  Department,  which  has  a  large  sta- 
tion carrying  out  experiments  on  safety  lamps,   col- 
liery explosions,'  and   so  forth,  and  lately  on  electric 
signalling.     Then    there   is   the  small    Doncaster   Re- 
search  Laboratory.     Then   there   is   a  committee   set 
up  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search— a  committee  that  has  not  met  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  but  it  is  composed  of  mining  engineers. 
I    quite   agree   that   all   those   bodies   might   be   cen- 
tralised,    and    the    centralisation    would     make    for 
efficiency,  it  being  more  comprehensive. 

26.887.  And   a  staff  of  experts  should  be  kept  for 
investigating,  not  only  the  coal  mines  in  this  country, 
but  in  every  country? — Yes,  to  bring  the  best  practice 
of  every  country  into  play. 

26.888.  I    am   much   obliged  to   you   for  tho   great 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  the  question  of  mechanical 
safety    devices,    and   so  on,    but    I    take   it   that,    in 
addition    to    the   labour-saving,    the    great    point    in 
mechanical  appliances  is  to  enormously  increase  pro- 
duction so  that  higher  wages  might  be  paid  in  that 
way? — Quite  so,  that  is  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  out. 


26,880.  I  take  it  y»u  do  fe«l  that  thorn  in  .till 

for  considerable  devlopinniit  in  thin  country  on  thoM 
line* P— Surely  I 

20,800.  Now  on  tho  real  main  quontion  do  you  think 
that  tho  mined  in  thin  country  would  Im  M  efficiently 
run,  and  would  givo  ua  the  output  which  in  nor. -unary 
at  the  price  which  ia  neceaaary,  if  they  nro  rentralined 
and  run  aa  a  national  concern  aa  compared  with  the 
present  or  some  intermediate  condition  P — No  man 
can  aay. 

26.891.  Do  you  think  they  would? — It  ia  a  leap  in 
tho  dark. 

26.892.  You  refer  to  the  question  of  price   regula- 
tions :  do  you  think  it  is  deoirable  that  there  should  be 
price    regulations   in   ordinary   times? — A    regulation 
lor  the  selling  price  of  coal? 

26.893.  Yes,  or  any  other  article,  in  normal  times? 
— I  think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  operate. 

26.894.  That  is  probably  the  best  regulator  you  can 
put  on  the  price? — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  law  of 
supply   and   demand.       You     cannot    interfere    with 
economic  laws  without  getting  into  an  awful  mesa. 

26.895.  I  take  it  that  in  any  scheme  that  might  be 
devised  it  is  important  to  make  the  output  of  any 
individual  hewer  the  basis  of  his  remuneration  if  you 
are  to  get  output? — Yes.     As  human  society  is  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  and  until  we  approach  a  little  nearer 
the  angels,  I  think  the  reward  should   always  be  in 
proportion  to  effort,  and  effort  will  always  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reward  offered. 

26.896.  Do   you    agree    with   other   witnesses   that 
basing  wages  on  selling  prices  is  not  a  satisfactory 
method? — I  think  it  a  most  unsatisfactory  method. 

26.897.  Do  you  agree    that  the  present  situation, 
where  wages  have  been  paid  by  subsidy,  or  by  return 
of   taxes   that    have   C()me   from   the   industry,    or  by 
taxes  from  the  general  community,  is  a  position  that 
cannot  be    maintained? — It  is  economically  unsound 
to  run  an  industry  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

26.898.  If  the  cost  of  coal  is  high,  through  whatever 
the  circumstances  may  be,  finally  you  have  to  put  it 
on  the   selling  prices  of  the  coal? — It  always  comes 
back  to  the  consumer. 

26.899.  You.  are  bound   to  do  that  ?— You  must  if 
you  are  going  to  run  the  industry  at  a  profit. 

26.900.  With    regard  to  the    present  Coal   Control 
Department,  I  take  it  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  that  should  run  on  for  a  certain  time  to  clear 
up  the  conditions  created  by  the  war? — What  do  you 
mean  by   "the  Coal  Control  Department";   do  you 
mean  as  at  present  constituted? 

26.901.  I  mean  the  Coal  Control  Department  as  it 
is  at  present  must  clear  up  the  situation  left  by  the 
war  ? — I  would   rather   put   it   in  this  way,   that  the 
situation  must  be  cleared  up. 

26.902.  When   that   Department   ends,   do  you    not 
think  there  should  be  in  this  country  some  one  central 
authority  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  coal  industry 
of   the    country? — The   coal   mining     industry,    after 
agriculture — and    only,    possibly,    after    agriculture — 
is  the  biggest  industry  of  this  country,  and  what  is 
more,   it  is  the  key  industry,   and  in   view  of  those 
facts,  I  should  have  thought  that  there  should  be  some 
central  authority. 

26.903.  Any     such     Commissioner — Coal     Commis- 
sioner, or  whatever  you  like  to  call  him — I  take  it  you 
would  agree  should  have  probably  a  National  Council 
to  advise  him,  composed  of  owners,  workers  and  con- 
sumers?— I  did  not  say  what  should  be  the  nature  of 
the  central  authority.     I  agree  there  should  he  some 
central   authority,  but  as  to  what  form   that  central 
authority   should   take,    I   am   not  prepared     at    the 
moment  to  say.     It  should  be  some  central  authority  : 
of   that   I   have   no   doubt    whatever,    and   whatever 
central   authority  that  is,  I  should  think  the  powers 
that    be    would    be    well    advised    if   they    created    a 
body  composed  of  those  chiefly  interested  (we  are  all 
interested,  though  not  chiefly  interested)  in  the  indus- 
try, and  create  out  of  the  industry  an  advisory  body 
to  assist  and  advise  the  central  authority. 
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[Cantinued. 


26.904.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
the  central  authority's  powers  vested  in  one  individual 
with    an   advisory   council?     That   is   the   question   I 
want  you  to  answer  ? — A  Minister  of  Mines  you  mean  ? 

26.905.  Call   him   what   you   like :    I    would   rather 
that  he  was  not  a  Minister? — I  would  rather  answer 
your  question  in  this  way,  that  there  would  perforce 
ba  an  individual  Minister  of  Mines,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  him,  at  the  head  of  such  an  authority  as 
you  describe. 

26.906.  I  take  it  that  one  National  Council  would 
not   be  sufficient;    you  would  have   to  have    district 
councils  in  the  different  districts  of  the  country,   as 
at   present  defined    by   the  Home  Office   districts,   to 
keep   in    closer  touch    with  the   actual    facts    and    to 
advise  the  National  Council? — Whatever  body  might 
bo  constituted  for  the  control   or  supervision  of  the 
industry,    it   would   have,    in   order   to   be   effective, 
to   work  through    district  bodies — call   them   councils 
or  whatever  you  like;  but  I  would  not  say  necessarily 
that  the  districts  should  be  the  divisions  devised   by 
the    Home    Office    for    the    purpose    of    inspectorate. 
Might  I  give  my  reasons  for  saying  that?     For  in- 
stance, the  southern   division  includes  .Kent,   Bristol, 
Forest    of    Dean,     North    and     South     Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire,  and   so  on;   the  methods  of  work,  the 
whole  history  and  the  customs,  say,  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  North  Staffordshire,  are  entirely  different. 
The  system  which  has  grown  up  through  the  ages  is 

.  quite  different,  and  it  would  be  very  much  better  to 
combine  like  with  like  in  any  system  of  districts,  so 
that  probably,  instead  of  being  simply  the  divisions  of 
the  Home  Office  established  by  the  Home  Office  for  the 
purpose  of  inspectorate,  the  divisions  for  the  purpose 
of  economic  government  would  be  more  numerous. 

26.907.  Otherwise    you    would    defeat    your    object 
if  you  placed  them  too  far  apart? — Yes. 

26.908.  Further  than  that,  I  take  it,  if  the  scheme 
is  to  work  thoroughly,  you  have  to  come  to  a  system 
of  pit  committees  at  the  collieries  ? — You  mean  a  still 
further  stage? 

26.909.  A  still  further  stage?— I  think  there  must 
be  some  form  of  pit  committee. 

26.910.  And    they    would    report    to    the    district 
council,    or    report   to   the    National    Council? Per- 
sonally I  do  not  quite  grasp  tho  objection  that  seems 
to  exist  in  certain  quarters  to  a  pit  conimittee.     For 
instance,  what  is  it  more  than  a  stabilising  of  the 
deputations  which  a  colliery  manager  has  continually 
to   meet,  sometimes  every   day,    on   different  subjects 
regarding  the   health,   safety,   convenience   and   com- 
fort of  miners?     If  there  were  a  permanent  deputa- 
tion  composed    of  the  miners,    personally,  as   a   past 
colliery    manager,    I    would    welcome    it— I    see    no 
objection  to  it.     The  harmonious  conduct  of  a  colliery 
requires  tact,  and  so   forth,   but  personally   I  cannot 
say  that       have  ever  found  that  any  system  of  that 
sort  would  be  likely  to  ba  in  opposition  to  discipline 
and    the    good    conduct    of    the    mine.      It    is   only 
stabilising  the  deputations. 

j6i?l:lx,Tlle  difference  between  the  pit  committee 
and  the  National  Council,  I  take  it,  you  would  agree 
would  be  that  on  the  pit  committee  you  have  the  col' 
hery  managers  and  workmen,  whereas  on  the  other 

a  would  have  the  consumers  present?— You  would 
have  to  bring  the  consumers  in  somewhere,  probably 
in  the  district  council,  to  have  some  say  on  the  price 
or  coal. 

26,912.  On  this  question  of  central  pumping 
schemes,  suppose  you  have  a  central  authority  such 
as  I  have  sketched  out,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have 
compulsion  ?-Yes,  I  can  speak  there  with  some 
fervour,  because  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  been 
wrestling  in  spirit  in  one  part  of  the  country  with 
the  coal  owners,  and  as  my  colleague  Sir  Arthur 
Dickinson,  will  bear  mo  nut  it 

'Ut,  it  is   impossible  to  get 


26,913    So   that   you 


really   have   to 


the  coal   owners   by  some   rate  per  ton 

2fi87°Wd  r*  d°  H  ™l™tarily?_True     ' 
^o,914.  We    have    heard    a    good    deal     -ihrnit    tl, 
gmnpmg  of  collieries,  and  I  tnink  itTs  agreed  that 


a  little  more  grouping  is  desirable  ?— Of  course  I 
stated  so  pretty  strongly  on  the  previous  occasion, 
and  I  have  also  inferred  it  on  the  present  occasion  • 
there  are  so  many  small  places  that  are  short  of 
capital  and  one  thing  and  another. 

26,915.  There,  again,  would  you  have  to  have  com- 
pulsion ?— They  have  not  grouped  themselves  yet. 

Jt>,916.  Do  you  think,  if  there  was  a  central 
authority  that  could  assist  in  those  movements  you 
would  have  quicker  action?— It  means  a  little  more 
than  assist:  I  am  afraid  it  means  the  application 
of  a  big  stick. 

26 1,917.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
publish  the  outputs  of  the  collieries  monthly  in 
some  clear  concise  form  so  that  the  public  would  be 
informed  on  the  subject?— I  think  even  if  the  returns 
were  not  quite  accurate,  owing  to  the  haste  with 
which  they  would  be  prepared,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  condemn  a  department 
for  not  issuing  their  statistics  with  the  celerity  with 
winch  one  thinks  they  might  be  issued,  because  I  have 
had,  for  my  sins,  during  the  last  11  years,  to 
deal  with  the  issuing  of  statistics,  and  the  work  is 
immense  in  producing  accurate  statistics.  Anyone  who 
has  had  to  deal  with  them  knows  that.  I  would  eo 
this  far  and  say,  even  if  monthly  statistics  were 
not  accurately  kept,  but  were  subject  to  correction 
it  would  be  a  good  thing:  they  need  not  be  very 
oS'mo'  ?f  C011rse'  but  broad  statistics. 
JO,Wi8.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  districts?— I  would 

R"  ttAf*  districts-yes.  I  ™»d  go  as 
26,919  With  regard  to  the  question  of  baths  and 
pithead  drying  arrangements.  I  think  you  do  agree 
that  they  should  be  established  ?— Yes,  certainly  That 
has  been  the  Home  Office  policy  of  which  I  am 
for  member;  but  Parliament  was  too  much 

36,920.  Do  you   agree  in   that  case  that   it  would 
>e   better  to   try  to  have  them   used   by  the  officials 
and  the  workers  voluntarily   rather  than  have  them 
made  compulsory?— I  would   make  them  compulsory. 

T  >92,\'  W.°"M  y°u  make  their  use  compulsory?— 
[  would  eliminate  small  mines.  You  do  not  want 
to  erect  a  public  bath  for  five  or  six  people.  You 
might  say  every  mine  employing  50  persons  or  above 
or  something  of  that  sort.  I  would  make  tho  erection 
compulsory,  whether  ft  was  required  by  a  majority 
of  the  men  or  not,  and  I  am  as  convinced  as  I  am 
sitting  here  that  within  a  very  few  years  you  would 
find  everybody  in  the  mine  using  them.  -  That  has 
been  the  result  in  France  and  in  Germany  •  their  use 
aT'e?  "et  C°'npulsOry  °riginally— I  do  not  think  they 

t),26'92^  ?°./°U  n0t  think  ;t  would  be  a  reasonable 
ling  that  the  money  spent  on  those  baths,   say    in 
the  first  five  years    during  which  period  they  should 
be  completed,    might  be  charged   against  revenue?- 
think   that  is!  a   fair   proposition 
96,928.   With    regard    to    the   inspection    of    mines, 
this    central    authority    were    set    up,    I    take    it 
the   inspection  of    mines   should   be    under   the 
control  of  that  central   authority   and   not  separated 
and    under    the    control   of    some  other    authority?— 
I    think    that   you   would   have,    in   6rder  to   work   a 
Mines    Department-or    call    it   whatever    you   like— 

K     ft  +°  P^  "-1  thin,Rfi  "I'Pwtaining  to  the  mines 
under  that  authority.     For  the  same  reason  I  would 
put   research    under   it,    but   I   would   work    that   re- 
search    in     conjunction     with    the     Department    of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
26,924.  Do   you    agree   that   it  would    be   desirable 
have    a    few   more    inspectors?— Yes,   I    think    so 
i    order    to    get    more    thorough    inspection.      The 
present   inspectors   are   very  hard   worked;   thev   are 
overworked,   and, .  after   all,    a   man  cannot  do' more 
ban   he   can    do.      I  would   welcome   an   increase   in 
the  inspectorate. 

j£%«JI>r;,**r*  Smi0ie-  If  th«  Government 
were  taking  the  minerals  and  not  the  mines,  would 
the  Government  be  in  a  position  to  establish 
central  pumping  plants  and  charge  it  on  the  royalty 
to  the  private  owners  who  might  work  the  mines0— 
les,  tha.t  would  be  possible. 

26,926.  But    if    the    Government    took    over    tho 
lerals  and  the  mines  then  you  would  not  require 
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iiny  compulsion  to  force  tho  mineowners  to  pay  I'm 

tin'    pumping;    the    Government    would    pump   thorn 

—Quite    true. 

D27.  Thai,   would   remove  that  difficulty  ?-- Quito 
'  true. 

'-'3.  With    regard    to    output   returns,    whether 

ihry  arc  monthly  or  however  they  would  IHJ  done 

!      I    <ln   not  think  they   would   bo  dono   weekly   very 
well. 

'I'!).  Supposing  you  propose  to  ha\e  monthly 
returns,  what  is  the  purpose  that  you  wish  t<> 
by  having  them? — The  purpose  I  had  in  mi  ml  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Commissioner  who  interro- 
gated me  had  in  mind — but  what  1  had  in  mind  was 
this,  that  the  nation  would  know  month  by  month 
uliero  it  was.  After  all,  what  is  tho  object  of  all 
returns  but  to  give  information  ?  Those  returns 
would  give  information  to  tho  public  for  whatever 
use  they  might  think  fit  to  put  them — monthly  in- 
stead of  annually. 

990.  Speaking  of  the  returns  such  a«  Mr.  Ralfour 
has  asked  for  and  such  as  you  have  in  your  mind, 
they  would  not  indicate  as  to  whether  the  output 
per  person  employed  per  shift  worked  is  going  down 
or  up? — No,  they  would  not. 

26,931.  It  would  give  an  indication  for  the  colliery 
or  for  the  district,  as  the  case  might  be? — Quite  true. 

•Jt>. 032.  It  would  not  give  an  indication  as  to 
whethn-  or  not  there  were  reductions  per  person 
employed  per  shift  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  I  hoped  that  information 
would  be  included  in  the  return. 

26.933.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie :    I  want  to  get  it  from 
Sir  Richard  how   impossible  it  is  from  the  kind  of 
return  he  has  in  his  mind  to  give  you  what  you  want? 
— Unfortunately  I  could  not  get  inside  Mr.  Balfour's 
mind.  .  I    did    not   know    what   he   wanted.     I   knew 
what  my  answer  conveyed,  and  that  was  information 
to  the  general  public  as  to  what  coal  had  been  pro- 
duced during  the  preceding  month. 

26.934.  As    a    matter    of    fact,    to    get    what    Mr. 
Balfour    required,    you    would    want    to    know    the 
number  of  shifts  worked,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed  per  day.   the  number  of  shifts  that  were  lost 
by  men,  and  divide  it  from  day  to  day  by  the  total 
output,   to   find   out   whether  the  output  per  person 
employed  has  gone  down? — It  could   be  done.     You 
may  remember   that   we   got   very   elaborate   returns 
for  the  Coal  Mining  Organisation  Committee  monthly 
as  regards  absenteeism,  and  so  on. 

26.935.  What    Mr.     Balfour    wants    to    know     is, 
amongst  other  things,  whether  or  not  the  miners  are 
shirking  in  any  district  or  any  colliery ,_  either  gener- 
ally  or    individually — whether   they   are  deliberately 
reducing  the  output,  whether  their  output  goes  down 
as  their  wages  go  up. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Might  I  say  what  I  reilly 
wanted.  I  really  wanted  to  get  a  feeling  of  com- 
petition between  districts,  so  that  one  district  could 
see  what  another  district  was  doing  and  would  en- 
deavour to  emulate  the  better  return. 

26.936.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  Would  you  be  likely  to 
get  under  State  ownership  more  than  under  private- 
enterprise  the  emulation  of  a  colliery  manager  to  beat 
some  other  manager,  and  the  emulation  of  the  men 
in    the  knowledge   that    their    wages    would    not   bo 
reduced  by  the  State? — I  think  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion as   between   manager  and   manager  would  exist 
just  as  much  under  State  control  as  under  the  present 
control,   because  the  manager  if  he  is  worth  his  salt 
would  be  anxious  to  show  what  he  could  do.     He  is 
anxious  to  do  that. 

26.937.  At  the  present  time  under  private  control 
one  of  the  very  things  that  the  colliery  owner  desires 
to  hide  is  the  question  of  output? — They  do  not  care 
to  publish  it  abroad. 

26.933.  Under  State  management  every  manager 
would  be  a  servant  of  the  State? — I  do  not  use  the 
word  "  State."  In  my  original  evidence  I  said  each 
unit  would  benefit  from  the*  collective  knowledge. 

26,939.  With  regard  to  baths,  do  you  seriously  say 
that   a  colliery  employing  not  more  than  50   persons 
should   not   have   a  bath?     Surely   50   persons    i 
high-1 — I  said  50,  but  you  might  make  it  30  or  2-"i.     I 


am  not  wi.ddiyl  to  any  particular  figure.     There  ibould 
be  some  point. 

20,040.   What  U  the  numl-r  ...,.|.  r  the  Mrtnlliferotu 
^1""  I  Ad        I,   it    ma  30?-- 80  coiutitutM  *  •mull 

under  tin.  Ooal  Mint*  Act. 

26,9-11.   What   w, jiil, I  joii  miy  when  there  ii  a  group 
of  small  minosP     I   quito  agree  for  tho  piirpoM*  of 

.1  iimnl..  r  of  small  mines  might  !>••  grouped. 

'12.  After  nil,  the  ,,.  ..U  of  the  families  of  I 
10  men  are  juat  the  tamo  na  the  needa  of  the  familiea 
of  hundreds?—  Quite  mi;  and  if  there  wero  not  ft 
iniiiibei  of  small  mm.  v  in  tli.-  nvi-.n  of  one  small  mine 
the  men  at  tint  small  mine  could  havo  the  privilege 
of  using  the  baths  at  tli''  neighbouring  and  bigger 
mine.  That  is  a  detail  that  could  bn  work.-l 

96,91.'!.   In    answer    to   soi pnstionn  put   by   Mr. 

Itall'our  you  rather  favoured  tin.  State  keeping  experta 
to  go  into  research  of  ono  kind  or  another  and  to 
make  discoveries  aa  far  as  possible  in  connection  with 
the  mining  trade  that  might  increase  output.  Do 
you  seriously  say  that  the  State  should  burden  itaelf 
with  an  army  of  experts  in  order  that  it  might  assist 
private  capitalism? — I  see  your  point;  but  perhaps  my 
answer  to  Mr.  Balfour  was  too  short.  What  I  had 
in  mind  was  this,  if  I  may  go  on,  that  health  and 
safety  are  matters  directly  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  present  time,  and  I  do  think  with  regard 
to  health  and  safety  the  research  work  could  be  carried 
out  on  a  little  more  extended  scope.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  industry  were  research 
work  carried  out  in  the  region  of  economics,  and  that 
should  be  under  the  »gis  of  Government;  but  I  did 
not  intend  my  answer  to  convey  the  meaning  that 
that  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  and  the  minea 
to  remain  in  private  ownership.  What  I  meant  was 
that  the  State  should  carry  out  that  and  see  that  it 
was  properly  carried  out,  but  that  they  should  make 
the  owners  pay  for  it. 

26.944.  With   regard    to    safety,    you    know    I    am 
with  you,  whether  the  mines  are  privately  owned  or 
State  owned.     I  am  with  you  that  all  the  research 
that  can  be  undertaken  for  safety  ought  to  be  under- 
taken?— Yes. 

26.945.  You  gave  us  some  very  interesting  figures 
with  regard  to  the  known  extent  of  the  British  coal- 
field and  tracts  of  country  in  which  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  coal  although  it  has  not  been  proved.     Is  it 
the  fact  that  the  surveying  which  has  been  carried  on 
and  paid  for  by  the  Government  has  discovered  certain 
coalfields  and  mineral  fields  in  this  country? — I  would 
rather  put  it  in  this  way,  to  be  absolutely  accurate: 
the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Great  Britain  has  conduced  very  much  to  economic 
development,   not  only  with  regard  to  minerals,  but 
with  regard  to  water. 

26.946.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  the  result  of 
the  geological  survey   really  that  discovered   iron   in 
Raasay? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  a  case  in  point. 

26.947.  The   Government  did    not  secure   anything 
from  that,  did  it — I  mean  in  the  shape  of  money? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

26.948.  You  gave  us  at  the  outset  of  your  prtcii 
some  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  present 

MI  of  ownership  of  minerals.  Did  your  remarks 
apply  to  Scotland  or  to  England  only,  or  to  England 
and  Wales? — As  to  the  law  operating? 

26.949.  Yes? — I     was    speaking     generally    of    the 
United  Kingdom.     I  am  a  little  bit  uncertain  when 
I   come,  to   Scotch   law.      I   have   not   the   experience 
there  that  I  have  had  in  English  coal  mines. 

26.950.  You  have  heard  of  a  Scotch  law  of  1592?— 
I  have  heard  of  it  from  you. 

26.951.  Do   you    know   that   it  has   been    produced 
here? — I   do.      I   have   a  copy  that   T   have   filed    for 
further     reference.     I     am     rather      interested     in 
antiquities,    and    I    was    rather    interepted    in    that 
antiquated  law. 

26.952.  It  is  not  necessarily  ancient?— ft  is  1592. 

26.953.  Provided  it  is  the  law  to-day,  it  is  just  as 
you n j;    to-day    as    it    was    in    1592? — Yes.      I    believe 
there  is  a  law  of  Charles  I.  that  compels  a  Magistrate 
to  force  everybody  to  go  to  church  on   Sunday,   but 
there  is  not  a  Magistrate  who  would  try  to  carry  that 
out. 

20.954.  There  is  a  law  in  Scotland  that  would  cause 
you   to  be  hanged   for  stealing  sheep.     You   are  not 
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going  to  do  that?    You  are  not  going  foe  steal  sheep? 
— No,  coal  is  what  you  are  after. 

26.955.  You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  Act  of 
1592  referred  only  to  the  precious  metals,  that  it  did 
not   refer  to  coal? — To   gold   and  silver. 

26.956.  But    not    to    coal?— No. 

26.957.  Would  you   believe  me   if  I  told  you   that 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  feu-charter  that  was 
granted   in  1618,    and   coal  and   coalpits   are  specifi- 
cally  mentioned   in   it? — That   is   interesting. 

26.958.  Do     you     know     that     the     Chairman     has 
managed    to    secure    a    copy    of    a    feu-charter,    the 
Wemyss  Charter  that  I  asked  for  here,   and  coal  is 
also    mentioned    in   it   for   the   same   period? — I    will 
take   it  from  you. 

26.959.  I  hold   a  copy  of  one   issued   in   1618,    and 
coal    and    coal    pits   are   mentioned    in    it,    and    it   is 
granted  in  feu-farm.     It  is  called  a  feu-charter,  and 
then  in  the  body  it  is  called  a  feu-farm.     Are  you 
aware  that  under  that  charter  there  was  a  nominal 
rent? — I  have  not  read  it. 

26.960.  Will  you  take  that  from  me?— I  will  take 
anything  from  you. 

26.961.  That  there  is  an  annual  rent.     Would  you 
be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  it  was  for  the  afore- 
said  mines   and   minerals  in   addition   to  the  annual 
rent  of  one-tenth  of  the  minerals  from  the  same  which 
shall   happen    to   be   found    and   dealt   with,    deduct- 
ing   always    the    whole    expense    and     cost    thereby 
contracted.      Would   you   be   surprised   to   know  that 
that   is   in   the   feu-charter   granted   by   James,    that 
one-tenth  part  is  to  be  given  back  to  the  Crown,  and 
are  you  aware  that  that  has  not  been  given  back? — 
No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

36.962.  If  that  is  the  law  and  if  that  is  the  feu- 
charter  under  which  metals  are  being  worked,  do  you 
think  that  the  law  should  be  carried  out? — All  laws 
that  are  on  the  Statute  Book  should  be  carried  out — 
short  of  one  being  compelled  to  go  to  church. 

26.963.  Even  the  law  with  regard  to  sheep  stealing? 
— Do  you  bracket  that  with  sheep  stealing? 

26.964.  If  Parliament  laid   it  down  that  all  mince 
and  minerals  by  whomsoever  held  belong  to  the  Crown 
and  could    only  be   worked  with   the  consent   of   the 
Crown,   and  that  an  annual  rent  was  to  be  charged, 
and  where   it  was   also  stipulated  in  the  bond  that 
one-tenth  of  the  product  should  be  given,  is  not  that 
a  strong  argument  for  saying  that  the  minerals  ought 
to    be  restored   to    the  Crown,   which    means   to   the 
State? — I  am  not  quite  clear  on  the  point.     I  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  Charter  in  which  there  is  charged 
on  the  minerals  a  royalty  rent  which  consists  of  one- 
tenth  which  is  payable  to  the  Crown.     Am  I  right? 

26.965.  Yes — in  addition  to  an  annual  rent? — That, 
of   course,  should  be   paid.     I  take   it   that  it  was  a 
royalty     rent    of    one-tenth.     That    is  a    fairly    good 
royalty  rent. 

26.966.  Would  you  also  take  it  that  if  Parliament 
laid  down  that  all  the  minerals  belonged  by  right  to 
the   Crown   and    were  held   on   behalf    of   the    people 
through  the  Crown  and  that  charters  were  required 
to  be  issued   in   order  to  work  the  minerals  or  coal, 
would  you  say  the  Crown  or  the  State  have  the  right 
to  take   back  what     the    Crown     at     that    time-  had 
granted? — I    am    rather   out   of  my   depth  just    now, 
but   I  do   not  think  the  Crown  or   anybody  else  has 
the  right  to  take  back  what  he  has  already  granted. 
If  I  gave  you  a  sovereign  to-day  I  have  no  right  to 
come  and  say  I  want  it  back. 

26.967.  But  supposing  you  lent  it  to  me? — Then  I 
should  want  21s.  back. 

26.968.  It  is  only  a  feu-charter  for  so  long  as  the 
King  pleased? — If  he  lent  it  for  a  period  of  years, 
he   should   have   it   back    at   the   termination   of   the 
lease. 

26.969.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  it  from  another 
fellow  and  granted  it  to  this  fellow? — They  had  that 
way  of  doing  things  in  those  days. 

26.970.  I  have  no  doubt  you   would  desire  to  see 
harmony   between    the    workmen    and    the    employers 
when  the  time  comes  that  the  State  takes  over  the 
mines? — Most  certainly. 

26.971.  And   that  you   have  done   a   good   deal   in 
your  time  to  endeavour  to  secure  harmony  P — I  have 
endeavoured  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men. 


26J)72.  I  suppose  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  mines  of  this  country  unless  there 
is  something  like  harmony  between  the  management 
and  the  workmen  themselves? — No. 

26.973.  The   results   would    be   better,    at   least,    if 
harmony   is  secured? — That   is  the  only   way  to   run 
the  industry. 

26.974.  That  is  your  own  experience? — Yes. 

26.975.  I    think    you    heard    Sir    Hugh    Bell    state 
yesterday  that,   as  far  as  Durham  is  concerned,  the 
relationships  there  are  very  good  indeed? — Yes,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  are. 

26.976.  From  your  knowledge,  they  are? — Yes. 

26.977.  You    remember    he   said    prior   to   the   out- 
break of  war  they  were  very  hopeful  of  establishing 
committees  of  some  kind  which  would  have  improved 
the  relations  that  existed  then? — Yes,   I  heard  that. 

26.978.  If  the  Chairman  will  allow  me,   I  want  to 
read  a  letter  which  will  explain  a  question  I  want 
to  put  to  you.     This  letter  is  dated  the  23rd  of  May, 
so  that  it  is  not   ancient  history.     It   is   written   by 
Mr.    George    Thompson,    miners'    secretary,    Shotton 
Lodge.     Do  you   know   the   Shotton   Colliery? — I   do 
not  think  I  have  actually  been  to  the  village,  but  I 
know  it,  because  I  was  not  far  from  the  colliery  when 
I  was  an   under-manager. 

26.979.  Is   it   not   part   of   the   Horden   Company's 
property? — Yes,    it   is   worked   by   the   company. 

26.980.  I    think    Bell    Brothers    are    nominally    the 
owners? — I  think  the  Horden  Colliery  Company  is  a 
separate  concern ;  they  may  be  largely  interested  in  it. 

26.981.  Chairman:   Sir  Hugh  Bell  said  that  he  was 
the  Chairman  of  it?— I  think  Sir  Hugh  Bell  stated 
yesterday  that  he  was  either  chairman  or  director; 
it  is  a  separate  company. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   Sir  Richard  is  perfectly  right. 
Mr.  Robert  Smillie:    I  think  he  says  it  is  a  com- 
pany now. 
Mr.   R.    W.    Cooper:    He   is  referring  to   Dorman 
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.Long  <fe  Co. 

26.982.  Mr.  Robert  Smillie :   I  will  read  the  letter, 
so   that  you   may   see   the   harmony   that   is   existing 
there:    "  Dear  Sir,  I  am  instructed  to  write  you  on 
the    most   vexed    question   of    larger    houses    for   our 
big     families,        We    have    some    outstanding     large 
families  that  are  living  in  houses  that  are  not  near 
large  enough,    and   we   are   at   a   loss   to   treat   them 
properly.     If  you  could  meet  a  deputation  when  you 
are  at  Shotton,  when  we  could  talk  over  the  whole 
question  of  our  big  families  and  bigger  houses,   we 
would   be  much   obliged.     Our   men   ask   me   to  state 
that  for  you  to  meet  us  would  be  the  best  course  to 
adopt. — Yours  faithfully,   GEORGE  THOMPSON."     Now 
I    will    read    the   reply.     The    reply    is    written    from 
Hardwick  Hall,  Castle  Eden,  to  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son,  Shotton  Colliery.   "  Dear  Sir,  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  you  can  take  it  from  me 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  build  any  more  houses  at 
any  of  our  collieries,  whether  large  or  small,  and  for 
this   decision    you    can    thank    Mr.    Smillie    and    his 
friends."     That   is   signed    by'  J.    J.    Prest.     Is   that 
the  kind  of  thing  that   would  induce  harmony  at  a 
mine? — I  think  it  is  a  very  foolish  reply  to  make. 

26.983.  Who    is    Mr.    Prest?— He    is    the    General 
Manager  of  the  Horden  Colliery  Company,  Limited. 

Chairman :  There  may  be  some  explanation  of  the 
letter.  We  had  better  ask  him  to  attend  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Friday  next  week. 
The  address  is  the  Horden  Collieries,  Limited.  He 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that 
letter. 

26.984.  Mr.    Robert    Smillie:    I    will    not    ask    Sir 
Richard    any    further    questions    on    it.      The    most 
important  part  of  your  evidence  is  on  the  question  of 
output.     On   page  7  of  your  precis,   under  No.   9  in 
the    first    column,    you    say :     "  This    is    one    of    the 
directions  in  which  the  present  system  (of  numerous 
staall  entities  as  against  a  combination  of  interests) 
is    wasteful    and    extravagant."      Then    you    give    a 
number  of  things:   saving   in  freights,    underground 
haulage,   central    pumpiilg,   working    of    coal   seams. 
All   of   those   things,    I   take   it,   seem   to   you  to  be 
wasteful    and   extravagant    as  they    have  been    done 
up    to   the   present   time? — Yes.     What   I  was    com- 
paring was  this:   The  present  system  of  the  number 
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of  small  separate  entitle*  aa  compared  with  what 
n.'iiM  result  from  n  combination  of  those  entities 
cither  in  <mo  group  or  into  large  separate  groups. 

'^5.  You    used    in   your    previous   evidence    the 
words  "  wasteful  and  extravagant  "? — Ye». 

•-.V,,'.)S6.  You  said:   "  The  present  system  is  wasteful 
ami  extravagant  "? — Yes,  and  I  do  again. 

26.987.  I    gather    from  questions    put  to   you    ln-n- 
that  some  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  table  object 
very  strongly   to   the   term    "  wasteful   and   extrava- 
gant "P— They  do. 

26.988.  Has     your     experience,     on     any     of     the 
numerous   committees   on   which  you   have  sat,   gone 
to  prove  waste  and  extravagance? — It  is  intercut  in'; 
you    should    remark   that,    because   when    Sir    Adam 
Nimmo  was  cross-examining   Mr.   Rhodes  he   alluded 
to  the  fact,   and  asked  the  witness  his  opinion,  and 
lir  put  tho  point  that  my  expression  of  opinion  had 
given   rise  to  a  considerable  resentment  in  the  coun- 
try.    That  I  desire  now  to  absolutely  deny.     It  gave 
resentment  in   a  certain  quarter  in   Scotland,  and   a 
meeting   was  hold   and    considerable  resentment   was 
expressed.     Tho  chairman,  Mr.  Mowatt,  said  he  had 
not   had   the  benefit  of   reading  my  evidence  except 
in    the    newspapers.     I   would    not,    personally,    con- 
demn anybody  if  I  had  not  read  his  evidence  in  full. 
Here   is  a.  document  signed  by  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  as 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Mining  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Coal     Conservation     Committee,     in     which    this     is 
said:     "  While    we    consider    it    necessary   to   oppose 
a     .Ministry    of    Mines    and    Minerals    should    have 
adequate    power    to    prevent    permanent    and     un- 
avoidable  loss   of    coal ;    we   think   tho   end   in   view 
might    to    a    large    extent    be    obtained    voluntarily, 
and  as  the  natural  result  of  these  operations  among 
the  transporters  at  each  district.     If  the  interest  of 
all    the  collieries   in    the    district   were   consolidated, 
the   intervention  of  the  proposed   Ministry  of  Mines 
and   minerals  for  the  purpose  of   preventing  loss  of 
coal   would   in   many  cases  be  unnecessary;   not  only 
would    combined     drainage    schemes    be     introduced 
where   required,    but  unnecessary    barriers    would    be 
worked  out,   and  the    best   methods  of   working   the 
mines  in  the  districts  would  be  experimentally  ascer- 
tained   and    generally    adopted,    so    that    loes    from 
working    the     abnormally    thick     seams,     and     from 
leaving  top   and  bottom  coal,  and  perhaps  also  from 
the  order  of  working  contiguous  seams  would  be  re- 
duced    to     a     minimum,     without     intervention     or 
compulsion." 

26.989.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo:    Mr.  Rhodes,  I  take  it, 
spoke  for  his  own  district? — Yes. 

26.990.  He  was  not  speaking  for  Scotland  at  all? 
— No. 

26.991.  He  was   speaking    for   those   he   had    come 
into  contact  with  over  a   large   area  of  the  country 
that  he  knew? — I  was  rather  astonished   at   this      I 
cannot  produce  them  because  they  are  private,   but 
I  am  perfectly  willing,  with  the  consent  of  the  writers, 
to  hand  them  to  you  (addressing  the  Chairman) ;  but 
I  have  received  letters  from   general  managers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  Yorkshire  included,  express- 
ing   satisfaction    and    general    agreement    with    my 
evidence. 

26.992.  Mr.   Robert  SmiUie:   Is  Scotland  included? 
— No,    Scotland   is   not   included   in  the  letters. 

26.993.  Sir   Adam   Nimmo:   The  Coal  Conservation 
Report  refers  to  lo<Js  of  coal,   but  I   am   not  aware 
that  it  uses  the  words  "  wasteful  and  extravagant  "? 
— I  have  read  what  it  says.     It  says  what  it  says — 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 

26.994.  3/r.     Eobert    Smillie :     If    you     find    that 
gradually  the  water   is   rising,   and  for  want  of   co- 
operation amongst  the  colliery  owners  in  the  district 
an  old  out-of-date  pump   fails'  to  prevent  the   water 
rising,  and  they  will  not  combine  to  get  a  new  pump, 
and  the  coal  is  now  drowned  out,  and  manv  hundreds 
of  men   thrown   out  of   employment,    would   you   say 
that   that   was  wasteful   and    extravagant   so    far    »i 
the  loss  of  coal   is  concerned? — Yes,   I   would. 

26.995.  Was    there    not    evidence   before   the    Coul 
Conservation     Committee     that     many     hundreds     of 

thousands  of  tons  of  coal  were  lost  in  Staffordshire 
ause  of  the  lack  of  combination  with  regard  to 
pumping? — Likely  to  be  lost  and  lo.st. 
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96,990.  I  would  like  to  com*  to  a  point  that  you 
and  tln<  inineri  arc  concerned  with,  and  that  in 
really  tho  question  of  tho  Iniw  of  output  at  ihn 
present  time.  I  luppoito  it  may  bo  taken  for  granted 
'I'.'t  tlie  i>-tiiin.H  whuli  ill.-  i  '  ,11,, i  him  been 

kiml  enough   to  (PIT  I..-.,,    out    tint  lUtolMOt 

tluit,    there    lion    been    aorious    reduction    in    •><,- 
— Very    Mrimm. 

96.997.  I  want   to  call   your  attention   to  your  evi- 
dence on  page  7   in    tho   second  column,    where   you 
do   not  agree  altogether  with    Mr.  Struker.     You  laid 
you  would  lik«  to  point  that  th..  dorroiwe  commenced 
in    1!H7.     Woro   wo    not  Ktill   calling   up  young    men 
for    tin.    Army    at    that    timeP — Yee.      The  decreaae 
really  starts  right  back  into  1916,  and  what  you  §ay 
is  quite  true,  we  wore  calling  up  men  to  tint  Army. 

26.998.  You  and  I   know  very  well   that,  generally 
speaking,   the   youngest,   strongest    and  best   of    oar 
V"i>g  '"en  went? — Quito  true. 

96.999.  There   were   a    very    large   number   of    old 
miners,  and  even  miners  who  had  given  up  working, 
went  back  into  tho  pit? — Yes. 

27.000.  You  would  not  expect  as  high  an  output  in 
those  circumstances? — Quite  true. 

27.001.  It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that  up  to  12  months 
ago  there  were  large  bodies  of  our  young  men  called 

from   the   mines? — Ye«. 

27",002.  Would  not  that  account  for  a  reduction  of 
output? — It  would. 

27.003.  You    recognise   in   your  evidence  that   men 
who  serve  two  or  three  years  at  the  front  and  come 
back  will  not  for  some  time  at  least  be  able  to  do  full 
work? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

27.004.  Recognising  to    that   extent  that  you   look 
for  a  lower  output  per  person  till  they  get  hardened 
to  it?— True, 

27,0ft).  Have  you  had  any  inquiries  made  at  the 
colliery  where  there  has  been  reported  a  serious  loss 
of  output? — Wherever  there  is  a  serious  loss  of  output 
I  always  inquire  into  those  cases.  I  have  here  a  pile 
of  very  detailed  inquiries  into  case  after  case  of  loss 
of  output ;  sometimes  it  is  one  thing,  sometimes  it  is 
another  thing ;  and  my  means  of  determining  whether 
or  not  there  is  such  a  loss  of  output  are  various.  I 
get  forwarded  to  me  the  fortnightly  returns  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines  as  to  the  state  of  their  districts. 
I  have  reports  from  my  own  Economic  Coal  Inspec- 
tors created  under  the  Coal  Department,  as  to  the 
state  of  their  districts,  and  besides  that  we  have  a 
form  that  comes  in  from  every  colliery,  called 
Monthly  Production  and  Employment  Report,  and 
it  states  under  the  heading  of  number  of  days  or  parts 
of  days  why  coal  was  not  won  owing  to  ordinary 
stops  or  idle  days — that  is  one — Sundays  another — 
holidays,  transport  difficulty,  accidents,  disputes  and 
other  causes — "  Please  specify  cause  separately." 
That  comes  from  every  colliery,  and  the  output  is 
given.  You  can  find  baldly  from  that  whether  or 
not  the  output  has  fallen  and  the  cause  probably. 
On  going  through  these  any  case  of  serious  fall  of 
output  is  sent  to  me,  and  I  institute  an  inquiry. 
Now,  I  have  thought  over  all  those  items  that  you 
have  put  forward,  and  they  are  all  contributory 
causes,  no  doubt,  to  the  decrease  of  the  output  per 
man,  per  shift,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  young  and 
most  able-bodied  men  have  been  largely  recruited  to 
the  Army,  and  also  that  these  men  are  returning,  and 
have  not  got  into  their  stride.  All  of  that  is  true. 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  I  am  only  giving  an 
opinion  now,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  had  all  this 
plotted  on  a  chart,  and  I  find  that  there  have  been 
ups  and  downs  from  the  year  1916  to  the  present  date, 
but  that  the  average  of  those  ups  and  downs  i<  a 
steady  fall  all  the  way  to  a  point  that  is  alarmingly 
low,  and  I  couple  with  that  the  fact  that  we  know 
that  behind  every  large  rise  in  wages  there  is  a  follow- 
ing wave  of  decrease  of  output  per  man  per  shift. 
In  that  respect  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
diagram  put  in  by  Mr.  Hugh  Bramwoll.  I  think  it 
iva«t  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  when  we  were  enquir- 
ing as  to  the  output  in  191f>,  February  I  think  it  was, 
f.iit?  that  fact  was  borne  out.  On  only  one  occasion 
i In  I  know  where  the  contrary  is  true,  which  redounds 
greatly  to  tho  credit  of  the  miners.  I  instanced  that 
case,  I  think  it  was  in  cross-examination  by  Mr 
TTodfjes  last  time,  and  that  was  when  we  urged  upon 
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the  mining  community  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of 
output  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  You 
may  remember  that  you  yourself  addressed  several 
large  meetings  on  the  point,  and  that  the  result  was 
quite  remarkable.  The  increase  in  output  per  man, 
per  shift,  rose  4  per  cent.,  and  that  is  shown  on  this 
diagram,  and  it  attained  a  level  from  1915:  in  1916 
it  was  in  advance  of  the  level  for  a  number  of  years 
back,  and  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  this  diagram 
I  will  pass  it  along  to  you. 

27.006.  In  the  meantime  there  was   no   charge   of 
absenteeism  brought  against  our  men  at  that  time. 
You  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  committee? — We  con- 
centrated on  a  reduction  of  absenteeism.    We  thought 
that   was   the   most   useful   line   of   action.      We   did 
urge  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  it  behoved  every- 
body in  the  industry  to  do  their  best. 

27.007.  Mi.    Hodges    and   myself    and    Mr.    Smith 
probably  from  day  to  day,  or  hardly  a  day  passes  but 
what  we  get  letters  signed  from  one  or  other  colliery 
complaining  that  the  men  have  been  sent  home  day 
after  day  or  are  in  the  pit  and  are  only  doing  half 
work,   and  in  some  collieries  there  would   be  400  or 
500  tons  more  a  day  if  there  could  be  a  clearance.     If 
we  are  getting  these  signed  letters  in  which  the  people 
say  they  want  to  have  an  enquiry,  is  it  not  right  there 
should  be  an  enquiry? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world  you  are   getting  such  letters;  I   get  such 
letters.     I  go  into  those  cases  with  the  greatest  detail. 
I  have  here  case  after  case  of  detailed  enquiry  into 
such  cases.     Sometimes  I  found  there  was  no  shadow 
of  truth  in  them,  sometimes  I  found  there   was.     It 
would  weary  the  Commission,  but  here  are  these  cases 
at  your  disposal  and  all  my  minutes  on  the  points,  the 
results  of  my  inspectors'  reports,  and  so  on.     There  is 
case  after  case,  and  many  of  the  causes  given  I  must 
say  are  not  even  founded  on  fact ;  some  are  not  the 
whole   truth   or    partially   the   truth,    and   sometimes 
they  are  true.     On  reviewing  all  the  cases  and  pre- 
serving an  absolutely  open  mind  on  the  question,    I 
cannot  think  that  is  the  whole  truth,  namely,  that  the 
cause  of  the  decline  in  output  is  attributable  to  want 
of  clearance — partially,  yes. 

27.008.  Would  it  not  bo  amazingly  useful  to  myself, 
Mr.  Hodges  and  Mr.  Smith,  if  those  cases  were  proved 
from  some  other  source  and  if  we  could  get  informa- 
tion?    Would  it  not  help  us  if  we  could  get  that  in- 
formation to  show  our  people  and  we  could  show  they 
were  wrong? — Quite.     I  would  welcome  any  form  of 
enquiry,  the  more  thorough  the  better. 

27.009.  There  has  been  a  dangerous  state  creeping 
over  the  miners  of  this  country,  and  we  have  talked  it 
over,   and  that  is  that  the  men  begin  to  think  the 
management  does  not  want  the  material  got  away? — 
If  that  thought  is  abroad  in  the  minds  of  the  men — 
and  if  you  say  it  is  I  accept  what  you  say — it  is  very 
lamentable,  but  personally  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

27.010.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  Have  you  among  your 
papers  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Mining  Royal- 
ties Commission  which  reported  in  1893? — I  have  not 
got  it  here. 

27.011.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  about  that 
I  wish  to  put  to  you.     I  thought  I  cleared  up  this 
point  at  an  earlier  stage;   but,   as  Mr.   Smillie  has 
asked  you  about  the  old  Scottish  Act  of  1592,  I  must 
ask  you  a  question  upon  it? — I  do  not  think  I  have 
thoroughly  studied  that. 

27.012.  Have   you    been    in    this    room    when    the 
Chairman  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  had  handed  to 
him  a  Scottish  Law  Report  giving  a  decision  on  this 
very  Act  of  1875? — Yes. 

27.013.  Were   you    in    the    room    when    one   day   I 
read    extracts    from    the    Judgments    of    the    Scotch 
judges  ? — Yes. 

27.014.  That  same  question  was  raised  apparently 
in  1890  before  the  Mining  Royalties  Commission,  be- 
fore which  Mr.  Smillie  gave  evidence? — Yes. 

27.015.  Mr.  Small,  who  was  then  the  Secretary  to 
the  Lancashire   Miners'    Association,   appeared   to  be 
under  the  same   mistake? — (Mr.   Robert   Smillie.)  It 
was  not  a  mistake. 

97.016.  Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:   These  are  the  conclud- 
mg^  four  questions   and  answers  of  Mr.   Small's  ex- 
amination before  the  Mining  Royalties  Commission : 


"  (Chairman.)  You  base  your  argument  that  all 
minerals  belong  to  the  Crown  in  Scotland  on  the  Act 
of  1592? — (.4)  That  is  so.  (Q)  Are  you  aware  that 
that  Act  has  been  appealed  to  in  recent  times  in 
Court? — (-4)  I  am  aware  of  that,  ((j)  Do  you  know 
the  Court  has  decided  that  the  Act  although  it  does 
speak  generally  of  all  mines  applies  only  to  Minos 
Royal  " — that  is  gold  and  silver — "  being  controlled 
by  earlier  Statutes? — (A)  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
position  although  in  my  opinion  the  Court  did  not 
give  effect  to  the  words  of  the  Act  or  else  it  would 
be  different,  (y)  Therefore  the  Courts  have  decided 
in  opposition  to  the  view  you  entertain? — (A)  Un- 
doubtedly." I  will  deal  with  your  own  proof  proper 
now? — I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  take  me  on  the 
law.  I  would  rather  you  took  me  on  mining. 

27.017.  I   would   rather   not   do   that;    I   will   leave 
that   to    Mr.    Williams.       I    want   to    ask   you   some 
questions  more  particularly  on  section  1  of  your  proof. 
I  put  it  in  the  most  popular  language  I  can  employ. 
You   refer  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  a  man  who  owns  a  piece  of 
land  owns   everything  contiguous   to   the   land   right 
down? — Unless  it  is  expressly  excluded. 

27.018.  That  is  the  presumption   which  has  to  be 
displaced  by  evidence? — I  start  with  that;  that  is  an 
axiom. 

27.019.  You   then   point  out,    quite   correctly,    that 
when  the  ownership  of  the  surface  and  the  ownership 
of  the  minerals  has  been  severed,  then,  of  course,  the 
minerals   belong   to   the   man   in    whose   favour    they 
were   reserved   by  the  severance? — Yes. 

27.020.  Then  you  speak  of  copyhold  lands.     There 
I  venture  to  suggest  a  slight  addition  to  your  proof, 
as  your  proof  is  on  the  notes  and  I  want  it  to  be  as 
accurate    as    possible? — Please    correct    it,    if    1    am 
wrong. 

27.021.  At  the  bottom  of  column  2  on  page  1,  you 
say,    "  But  neither  the  lord   without  the  consent  of 
the  tenant  nor  the  tenant  without  the  consent  of  the 
lord  may  open  and  work  new  mines"? — That  is  so, 
is  it  not  ? 

27.022.  It  is  so,  unless  controlled  by  the  custom  of 
the  country? — I  have  read  up  that  case.     Years  ago, 
you  remember,  there  was  the  celebrated  copyhold  case 
in  Durham. 

27.023.  You   mean   Shaftobolckow   Vaughan? — Yes, 
I   think  that  was   in  your  mind. 

27.024.  Partly?— I  thought  I  might  be  asked  with 
regard  to  it,  so  the  other  night  I  read  it  up. 

27.025.  I  am  afraid  you  rather  misconceived  it? — 
No,  I  have  kept  all  the  accounts  from  the  Newcastle 
"  Daily  Chronicle  "  as  they  appeared  and  they  are  in 
my  note  books. 

27.026.  The  Newcastle  "Daily  Chronicle"  is  not  a 
legal  authority.     I  have  the  shorthand  notes  of   the 
case? — Then  you  would  be  right  and  I  am  wrong. 

27.027.  The    Ecclesiastical    Commissioners    are    far 

away     the     biggest ? — What    is   the    point,    Mr. 

Cooper  ? 

27.028.  That   in    Durham   the   custom     from     time 
immemorial   is  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  and   his 
lessee  may  work  the  coal  without  the  consent  of  the 
copyholders  so  long  as  he  does  not  let  down  the  sur- 
face?— Yes,   provided   they  can   prove  custom. 

27.029.  The    point    in    that    case    which   the    Com- 
missioners were  trying  to  establish  went  one  further 
than  that.     They  were  trying  to  establish  there  was 
a  custom  to  let  down  the  surface? — May  I  refer  you 
to  page  2,   where  I  say  that  the  copyholder  cannot, 
unless  there  is  a  special  custom  to  warrant  it? 

27.030.  I  am  talking  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
not  the  copyholder? — The  lord  of  the  manor,  if  he  can 
prove  custom,  has  the  right  to  let  down  the  surface 
and    work   the   coal,    otherwise   he   cannot.     It    is    a 
small   correction. 

27.031.  It  is  an   important  correction   with  regard 
to  the  county   of   Durham.     Again,  on   page   2   you 
refer    to    common    land.      I   suppose  you    know    that 
both    in    Durham    and    elsewhere    very    large    areas 
(if  common  land  have  been  enclosed  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament?— Yes. 

27.032.  And    under    those   Acts   the   minerals  have 
been  reserved  in  express  terms  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Manor? — Yes. 
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27.033.  With   full  power  to  workP— Yes,   an  excep- 
tion to  the  general   rule. 

27.034.  They  are  reserved  the  full  power  to  workP— 

Yi'.v 

27.035.  In  some  cases  the  Act  has  given  power  to 
lot  down  tho  surface   and   in  some  notP Yea. 

27.036.  It  turns    upon    the    terms    of    the    Act   of 
l'arli:iim'iit? — Ye». 

27.037.  I    do   not   know   what   your   object   was    in 
making  tho  statement  that  whore  common  lands  are 
enclosed  and  if  no  special  provision  is  made  to  the 
contrary    the    allotments    are    freehold.      That    does 
mil.    l»'ar   on   the   question   of    mineral   ownership   at 
all?— You    mean   tho  words    "  tho    right   of   common 
is  the  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the  land." 

27.038.  No,   when  common  lands  are  enclosed  and 
no  provision  is)  made  to  the  contrary  the  allotments 
are  freehold.     What  application  has  that  to  mineral 
ownership?— May  I  put  this  question  to  you?     Who 
owns   the   minerals  in  common? 

27.039.  The   Lord    of   the   Manor?— And   the    Lord 
of   the    Manor   can    work    them. 

27.040.  Yes?— That  is  quite  right;  I  agree  that  is 
perhaps    unnecessary,   but   it    is    illuminating. 

27.041.  Might  I  illuminate  it  a  little  further?     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  lands  that  are  allotted  from  a  com- 
mon, when  the  land  is  allotted  to  the  original  allottee, 
it  partakes   of    the   same   title   as  the    ancient   land 
in    respect  of   which   tho  land   was   allotted? — Yes. 

27.042.  If  you  had  a  farm  adjoining  an  old  com- 
mon, a  freehold  farm,  and  the  common  was  enclosed 
and  you  had   an  allotment,   your  allotment  is    free- 
hold;  if  your  farm  was  copyhold,  your  allotment  is 
copyhold   and  so  on?— Yes.     I    have   an  opinion  for 
nothing   which    is   valuable.      I    live   next   door  to   a 
common  and  I  am  very  interested. 

27.043.  I    would    not    have    troubled    you    if    your 
proof  had  not  been  on  the  notes.     The  rest  of  your 
proof   to   an  ordinary   reader   might   convey   the   im- 
pression   that    tenants    for   life   and    tenants   in    tail 
and  so  on? — These  are  not  ordinary  readers. 

27.044.  Quite  right— are  really  suffering  from  some 
particular    disability    in    working    coal.      Have    you 
forgotten  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
been  passed  ending  with  the  Settled  Land  Act  giving 
these  people  full  powers  to  lease  coal  to  be  worked? 
— Quite   so.      It  is   impossible   to   make   a   precis   or 
proof  a   dissertation  on  law. 

27.045.  Then  you  speak  about  ecclesiastical  persons, 
and   there   again   the  ordinary   man   might   imagine 
that  these  persons  were  under  a  disability  in  dealing 
with  coal.     May  I  remind  you  that  there  are  a  series 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Leas- 
ing   Acts    by    which    all    these   ecclesiastical    persons 
may  lease  their  coal  for  long  terms  of  years  with  the 
assent   of    the    Ecclesiastical    Commissioners? — I    am 
aware  of  that,  and  tEey  do  it,  too. 

27.046.  Certainly?— I  have  worked  it. 

27.047.  There  are  other  persons  in  the  country  or 
corporations   who   own   land.      For   example,    in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  the  Newcastle  Corpora- 
tions owning  coal? — Yes. 

27.048.  Then,   again,   there  are  charitable  corpora- 
tions owing  coal? — Yes. 

27.049.  You     probably    have     heard    of    Sherburn 
Hospital? — I  have. 

27.050.  All    these    corporations    have    a    power    of 
leasing  conferred   upon   them   by  Act  of   Parliament 
to  enable  the  coal  to  be  worked? — Quite. 

27.051.  Now  a   question  or   two  about  these   cases 
of  difficulty  which  have  come  under  your  notice.     Do 
you  remember  the  general  drift  of  the  Report  of  the 
Mining  Royalties   Commission  was  that  whilst  there 
were  occasional  cases  of  difficulty  there  was  no  such 
dreadful  difficulty  to  justify  any  recommendation  by 
the  Commission? — I  used  to  think  so,  but  in  a  very 
short   period   covered  by  the  control  the  number  o"f 
cases  that  came  before  me  was  very  surprising. 

27.052.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals,  of  course.     In   what   particular  counties  of 
England  do  these  difficulties  arise,  or  is  it  in  Scotland 
or    Wales? — Wales.      Glamorgan,    Monmouth,    York- 
shire,  Derbyshire,   Notts,  and  Stafford.     I  have  had 
cases   there.      If   you   like   perhaps   the  shortest  way 
would  be  to  give  y6u  a  little  resume  which  I  have 
drawn  up  of  these  cases.     It  is  as  well  to  be  very 
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well  armed  when  under  cross-examination,  to  I  tori  of 
put  myBclf  a*  far  M  I  omdd  in  your  nhmw,  «,„!  I 
thought  of  the  question*  I  would  iwk  myself,  and  no 

I  atiHwored  them.     Shnll  I  give  you  these? 

-'7.1)53.  Yet.  I  gather  tho  county  to  which  you 
and  I  belong?— The  county  to  which  TOU  and  I 
holong  u.  M  near  perfect  M  it  can  possibly  be,  and 
finally  I  »ay  I  was  very  surprised. 

27,064.  Mr.  Herbert  XmitH:  There  are  only  you 
two  saying  that P— I  agree  to  Yorkshire.  I  would 
like  to  say  it  once  that  with  regard  to  one  clam  of 
oaro  I  have  given  no  examples,  because  their  name 

II  legion,  and  I  did  not  think  you  would  want  any, 
and  that  is  the  cage  of  coal  which  is  prohibited   by 
lease  from  being  worked  entirely. 

27.055.  Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper:   Prohibited  by  lease?— 
Prohibited  in  the  lease  from  being  worked  entirely. 
That  is  the  cage  largely  of  coal  loft  under  churches, 
manorial  buildings,  and  so  forth. 

27.056.  Have  you   found  in    those  cases  the  leases 
have  only  provided  that  the  coal  must  be  left  for  the 
support  of  churches,  schools,  mission  rooms  and  things 
of  that  sort?— Frequently.     At  the  moment  I  am  con- 
sidering the  coal  loft  not  so  much  for  mission  rooms, 
schools,  and  churches  as  th'e  immense  area  of  coal  that 
is  left  under  some  of  the  old  halls  where  there  is  as 
much  as  20,  30,  40  or  50  acres. 

27.057.  Will  you  take  the  first  case?— May  I  con- 
tinue what  I  was  saying?    The  reason  I  have  not  given 
those  examples  is  because  they  are  so  numerous  and 
because  every  mining  engineer  must  at  once  recall  a 
number  to  mind,  so  it  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to 
mention  cases   of  that  sort.     If  you  ask  for  specific 
cases  I  will  give  you  several. 

27.058.  Take  one  class  of  building.     I  suppose  you 
agree  with  me   whoever  should   be  the  owner  of  the 
minerals  in  this  country,   there  are  certain  buildings 

the  stability  of  which   must  be  provided   for? Yes, 

this  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  there;  it  is  really  a 
point  of  substance,  and  it  is  this.     Certainly  all  these 
buildings  should  be  supported  and  the  support  could 
be    ensured    without   leaving    all    the   coal.     If   they 
allowed  us  to  drive  narrow  places,  or  even  wide  places 
through  that  coal  and  work  it  in  a  method  approved 
by  all  mining  engineers,   45  per  cent,   of  that    coal 
could  be  recovered  without  any  injury  to  the  building. 
That  is  my  point. 

27.059.  Your  complaint  is  this.     I  am  speaking  of 
what     I     will     call     ecclesiastical     buildings     for    the 
moment? — I  am  talking  about  the  manor  house  or  the 
castle. 

27.060.  Take  a  church  or  churchyard,  chapel,  mis- 
sion room,  and  so  on,  as  you  probably  know  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  provide 
that  those  buildings  must  be  supported? — Yes,  quite 
right. 

27.061.  I  agree.     Is  your  complaint  then  this,  that 
the  buildings  might  be  adequately  supported  by  leav- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  the   subjacent  and  adjacent 
coal  without  leaving  the  whole? — I  do  not  give  that 
as  I  thought  it  would  be  so  obvious. 

27.062.  Your  case  is  this,   that  people  leasing   the 
coal,  like  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  instead  of 
requiring  all  the  coal  to  be  left  might  have  met  the 
case  sufficiently  by  asking  you  for  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  coal  left? — And  the  excavation  stowed  up  to 
make  security   doubly  certain.     These  are  the  cases 
I  propose  to  give  to  illustrate  every  point  raised   in 
my  proof. 

27.063.  Come  to  what  I  may  call  a  private  building. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  it  has  been  in  recent  years, 
at  any  rate,  the  view  of  many  mining  engineers  that 
you   cannot   take  out  45  per   cent,   of  coal    without 
actually  affecting  the  surface? — No,   I  am  not  aware 
of  that. 

27.064.  Some  mining  engineers  do  take  that  view? — 
Yes.  I  know  what  experts  are.    It  depends  upon  which 
side  they  are  giving  evidence. 

27.065.  You  must  be  careful  how  you  speak.     There 
is  a  well-known  place,  probably  known  to  the  Chair- 
man,  in  which  there  was  a  Judgment  delivered   by 
Lord  Moulton,  and  he  is  a  bit  of  an  expert? — There 
was  another  Judge  who  said  that  witnesses  could  be 
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divided  into  four  classes— liars,  something  liars,  ex- 
pert witnesses,  and  my  brother  Fred— Sir  Frederick 
Brain  well. 

27.066.  Take  the  other  class  of  case,  a  house.     You 
think  in  that  case  the  house  might  have  been  ade- 
quately  protected   without   damage  to   the   lessor?— 
Yes,    I    think    any    right-minded    man   would    agree. 
Shall  I  read  you  these  cases? 

27.067.  Yes?— As    an    illustration    of    the   difficulty 
caused  by  the  present  system  of  law  of  ownership  of 
minerals,    one    might    cite    the    recent    case    of    X. 
I  will  give  you  the  name  of  the  place,  if  you  like. 

27.068.  What  is  the  county? — It  was   the   case  of 
St.    Catherine's    College    and    the    Norton   Commis- 
sioners.    I  believe  that  is  recorded. 

27.069.  It  was  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  other 
days—The  area  involved  is  600  or  700  acres  and  the 
seam    at    present   being   worked    by  the   Askern    Col- 
liery in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Barnsley  seam.     In 
the  first   instance,  the  minerals   under  common  were 
leased  to  the  colliery  company  by  the  owners  of  the 
surface,  that  is  the  Commoners.     Before  the  colliery 
company  actually  commenced  working,   the  Lords  of 
the   Manor — St.  Catherine's   College — commenced   an 
action  claiming  the  minerals  which  had  been  leased 
by  two  of  the  Commoners.     The  Lords  of  the  Manor 
won  their  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  without 
power  to  lower  the  surface,   and  the  Commoners   in 
question    failing    to    give    Notice    of    Appeal    to    the 
House  of  Lords  are   bound   by  this   decision.     Some 
time  later  the  dispute  was  reopened  by  other  Com- 
moners, who  carried  the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  previous  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  being 
reversed.     The    present  position,    therefore,    is    that, 
whereas  certain  of  the  Commoners  own  both  the  sur- 
face and  the  minerals,  the  minerals  under  other  por- 
tions  of  the   Common,   through   a   freak  of   the   law. 
are  vested  in  the  Lords  of  the  Manor,  but  without 
power  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  to  lower  the  surface, 
and  he  is  not  able  to  grant  a  lease  of  the  minerals 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commoners. 

27.070.  I  am  familiar  with  that  rase? — Then  I  need 
not  weary  you  about  it. 

27.071.  Not  at   all? — The   main   result   is  the  coal 
is  lost. 

27.072.  And  for  this  reason,  that  having  regard  to 
the   construction    placed  by   the   Courts   on   that   old 
English    Act    it    has    held    the   persons    entitled    to 
work  the  minerals  could  not  let  down  the  surface? — 
Yes.     The  second  case  is  this.     This  is  only  the  case 
ivhere   an  authorisation  was   given   by  the  Board  of 
Trade   under   D.O.R.   Regulation   9  g.g.g.     The  area 
was  divided  up  into  hundreds  of  separate  ownerships, 

and  formed  a  part  of  the  industrial  district  of . 

The  area  was  only  accessible  to  the colliery,  the 

depth  of  the  seam  was  over  400  yards,  and  the  thick- 
ness 4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet.     We  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  pro]>osed  method1  of  working  involving  tho 
getting   of   45   per-  cent,   only  of    the  coal   could   bc> 
carried  out  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  surface. 

27.073.  How   many   owners   had  you   to   deal   with 
in    that    case  ?— Scores.      Three    hundred    I    am    in- 
formed. 

27.074.  They  must  have  been  very  small  owners? — 
Some  small,  some  large. 

27.075.  They   were   all   lying   intermixed  ?— Yes.     I 
will  take  the  next  case,  23  acres  of  coal  were  involved 
in   this   case.     The   main  roads   of   the   colliery   were 
stopped  owing  to  the  prohibitive  price  required.     The 
owner,    Mr.    -          -    asked    for    £4,600.     The    colliery 
company  offered  £3,000,   which  was  the  valuation  of 
the  owner's  mining  engineer.     The  case  was  settled 
at  £3,800  by  our  intervention. 

27.076.  Was  that  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  com- 
plete owner  of   a  piece  of   coal  which   he  refused  to 
allow  to  be  worked?— Yes,  23  acres.     The  next  com- 
pany, it  la  a  large  colliery  company  in  Staffordshire, 

ad  come  to  ,1  mutual  arrangement  with  seven  large 
landowners  for  leasing  minerals  where  a  new  colliery 

was  contemplated.       One  owner,    Mr. ,   whose 

estate  was  surrounded  by  those  owners  with  whom 
arrangements  had  been  made,  refused  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  any  way.  His  reasons  were  sentimental, 


and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Charles  I.  had  once 
slept  in  a  house  on  the  property.  This  action  was 
holding  up  the  promoters  and  causing  delay.  The 
pressure  which  the  Department  was  able  to  bring 
to  bear  caused  the  lessor  to  enter  into  arrangements 
similar  to  those  in  the  seven  cases  referred  to. 

37.077.  Under     the    Regulations     Parliament     had 
power  to  authorise  the  destruction  of  the  house,  sub- 
ject to  compensation  in  money? — It  was  not  so  much 
the  house,  the  whole  property  was  sacred. 

27.078.  The  whole  thing?— Yes. 

27.079.  Assuming  the  minerals  were  transferred   to 
the  State,  I  suppose  you  agree  that  the  State  as  the 
owner  of  the  minerals  would   have  to  pay  full   com- 
pensation to   the   owner   of    the  surface    for    damage 
caused     to     the    surface? — Yes,     presumably,    and     I 
should  say  justly. 

27.080.  Then  with  regard  to  buildings,  would  not  the 
owners  of  buildings  be  entitled  to  have  their  buldings 
supported? — I  take   it,  speaking   broadly,  the  law  of 
right  of  support  would  continue. 

27.081.  Who     would     pay    the    compensation,     the 
Crown  or  the  worker? — It  depends  who  owned  the  col- 
liery.    If  I  were  the  State  and  you  the  colliery  owner, 
I  acquire  the  minerals  in  that  colliery,  and  I  let  you 
the  minerals  for  such  and  such  a  royalty. 

27.082.  And  you  put  upon  me  the  obligation  to  pay 
compensation  for  the  damage  I   may  cause  to   third 
parties   and   to    indemnify   you? — It   is   a   matter   of 
the  terms  of  the  lease.     Another  case  is  this.     This 
was   a  case  of   joint  ownership.      The   area   involved 
only   2^   acres,   but  prevented  the  main  headings  of 
the  colliery   being  extended   and  the  dip   coal   being 
worked.      It  was  a  case  of   a  small  area  holding   up 
the  development   of   the   colliery.      Four   out   of   five 
owners   were  agreeable   to  the   terms  offered   by   the 
colliery    company.      The    fifth    refused    to'  deal    with 
the   matter   unless  he  could  handle  the   money,    and 
as  the  property  was  mortgaged  this  was  impossible. 

27.083.  Omit  the  mortgage  for  the  moment.     Were 
they   not   advised,    as   was  the  case,   that  those  four 
part-owners  were  entitled  to  work  that  coal  without 
the  consent  of  the   fifth? — We  were  advised   to  the 
contrary    by    our   lawyers.     It   is   a   case  of    lawyers 
differing.      We   naturally   took   the  view  of  our  own 
lawyers  who  were  noted  persons. 

27.084.  It    was    bad    law    I    may   tell   you? — I    am 
thankful  to  hear   it. 

27.085.  Have  you  any  more? — That  is  just  a  few. 
There  was  a  case  where  the  Colliery  Company  were 
desirous  of  extending  their  workings  in  certain  seams 
into  an  area  adjoining  their  present  workings.     This 
was  in   Lancashire.      They  have  in   lease  to   a   small 
extent    minerals    from    Lord    —       -    who    also    owns 
a  very  large  area  to  the  dip  of  so  and  so  workings, 
and    now    in    lease   to   so    and   so   colliery.      Lord    so 
and   so  originally   leased   his   minerals  to   Messrs,    so 
and   so,    and   he   stipulated    in    his   lease    for    a    rise 
barrier  to  be  left,   not  only  in  his  coal,   but  in  that 
of    other    owners,    and    now    refuses    to    allow    [this 
barrier  to  be  pierced,  thus  effectually  stopping  Messrs, 
so  and  so's  developments  to  the  rise. 

27.086.  On  the   investigation  of  the   facts  of   that 
case  did  you  discover  that  rise  barrier  was  bond  fide 
required   to    keep    back   water   from   the   rise  to   the 
dip? — My  own  opinion   is  it  was   not.      I   was  borne 
out  in  that  opinion  by  some  very  well-known  mining 
engineers   in    Lancashire.      I    am    bound   to   say    the 
engineers  acting  on   behalf  of   Lord  so  and  so  took 
the  opposite  view.     A  further  company  is  now  work- 
ing   minerals    belonging    to    the    Trustees    of    Lord 

— ,  but  on  June  30th  they  have  to  surrender  their 
lease — the  whole  of  the  property  having  been  re- 
leased to  the  adjoining  -  -  colliery.  It  will  be 
20  or  30  years  before  —  -  colliery  workings  can 
get  into  the  property,  and  in  some  cases  there  are 
areas  of  coal  surrounded  by  goaf  which  are  now 
accessible  to  the  other  colliery.  There  are  two 
r-ollieries,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  names. 

27.087.  Did  you  get  an  explanation  why  it  was  the 
owner  of  the  colliery  who  could  work  the  coal  refused 
to    renew    the    lease    of    that    colliery? — Colliery    A, 
Colliery  B. — Colliery  B  has  its  shaft  sunk  in  its  own 
property.     Colliery   A    lias    two   shafts   sunk    in   pro- 
perty  owned    by    Colliery    A,    and    it   is   working   an 
area  belonging  to,  shall  we  say,  C.    Colliery  B  comes 
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along  to  C  and  says:  "  Wt>  will  take  that  coal  when 
the  lease  is  ended."  Colliery  A  i«  moot  willing. 
oven  on  the  same  terms,  to  take  it,  but  tkoy  are  out 
out  li_y  Colliery  H,  who  luts  been  too  quick  tor  Ui«m, 
ami  Colliory  ti  cannot  get  into  that  coal  tnr  \ 
.mil  I'olliery  A  must  stop  working  in  C  at  the.  end  i>i 
this  present  month,  ana  a  very  considerable  output 
is  lost  to  the  nation ;  half  the  colliery  output. 

->7,o88.  Colliery  B  outbid  Colliery  A,  and  the 
ii\viii>r  of  C  let  the  coal  over  the  head  of  them  to 
somebody  else? — Yes,  and  the  nation  suffer*. 
tlu«  next  east  is  the  cose  of  a  colliery  company  who 
agreed  terms  with  a  great  number  of  sin. ill  li  •• 
lioMers,  but  one  owner  demanded  three  times  the 
royalty  rent  that  has  been  agreed  to  in  the  other 
cases,  and  his  action  is  preventing  the  colliery  cum- 
pany  from  developing  the  minerals,  the  ar-a  in 
question  being  more  or  less  interlocked  with  th« 
others. 

27.089.  You  have  given  a  sufficient  number  of  illus- 
trations?— I  havo  a  few  more. 

27.090.  Unless  you  wish  it,  I  need  not  trouble  you. 

27.091.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith  :   Unless  vou  are  going 
to    give    us    the    names    you    have    kept    back? — la 
rntnmon    fairness,    I   thought   I   should    not   mention 
them. 

27.092.  Mi:    B.    W.    Cooper:    Either    through    the 
means  of   your  regulations   which  have   now   lapsed, 
or  by  means  of  some  other  statutory  power,  if  some 
proper  authority  exists,    the    Mines    Department    or 
otherwise,    having    the    necessary    powers,    all    those 
difficulties  could  be  got  over? — Yes,   but  would  there 
not  be  an  interminable  arbitration?     You  know  what 
an    arbitration   is,   and   the  time  lost  while  some   of 
these    things    are    being    arbitrated    might    be    most 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  colliery  in  question 

27.093.  I    only    want    to   get   out   both    views?-   I 
thought  very  seriouslv  over  that,  and  it  struck  me  it 
would   be  better  to   take  one  bite   at  a  cherry  than 
two. 

27.094.  I   quite  see  your   point.     Now  let  me   con- 
tinue.    On  the  question  of  barrier  coal,  what  is  your 
experience?     Does  it  agree  with  mine  that,  generally 
speaking,  barriers  which   may  be  40,  50  or  60  yards 
wide  are   generally   excepted  under  the  lease?— You 
mean,  may  be  worked. 

27.095.  You  are  leasing  an  area  to  me,  you  being 
the   owner,    and   you    stipulate    for   a   barrier   to   be 
left;     you     would     not    only     make    me    enter     into 
covenants  that   I   would   leave  the  barrier,    but  you 
would  exclude  from  the  lease  the  40  or  50  yards  to 
constitute  the  barrier? — Yes. 

27.096.  You  would  still  remain  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  barrier? — Yes,  true. 

27.097.  Therefore  you  could  let  the  barrier  to  any- 
body you  pleased? — Yes. 

27.098.  Either   to  myself  or   my   next   door   neigh- 
bour, if  you  thought  the  barrier  was  unnecessary? — 
Yes,  and  that  by  mutual  agreement  between  adjoin- 
ing collieries  has  resulted  in  a  barrier  being  worked 
sometimes. 

27.099.  You  refer  to  the  fact  that  you  have  known 
cases  sometimes — we  had  better  see  the  good  side  as 
well  as  the  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture — where 
you  say   the  colliery  lessee  has   paid   a  good  deal   of 
money  in  the  shape  of  dead  royalties  in  anticipation 
of  his  right  to  work  the  coal  afterwards? — Yes. 

27.100.  Then   owing   to  his  lease   expiring   he   lost 
the  right,  obviously,  of  course,  to  work  that  quantity 
of  coal  which  is  represented  by  those  over-payments? 
— Yes. 

27.101.  Have  you   ever   known   of   cases  of  owners 
renewing  their  leases  and  allowing  the  lessees  to  work 
off  the  short  workings  which  had  accrued  under  the 
expired  lease  without  asking  anything  for  it? — Yes. 

27.102.  With     regard     to     the     working     of     coal 
generally  under  the  present  system  of  private  owner- 
ship,  do  you  agree  with  me,   as  a  general   rule  the 
lessees  or  tenants  of  coal  are  placed  under  an  obliga- 
tion by  the  lease  to  work  out  all  the  coal  which  is 
fairly  capable  of  being  worked? — Yes,     the    lessor's 
mine  agent  is  or  should  be  insistent  upon  seeing  that 
that  is  done,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  it  is 
not  always  fulfilled. 
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37.103.  Of  cotirM,  at  tho  prrannt  moment  the  Crown 
ii  Iwwor  M  well  u  a  privet*  individual? — YM,  ' 

27.104.  And    they    havo   an    •Kent,    too?— A    rory 

tuttuto  and   innijiteiit,  agnnt,   too. 

37.105.  Now,  with  rtigin.l  to  the  valuation  on  pwe 
I.      Your  remarkn  apply  entirely  tu  what  you  rail  the 
freehold?— Ye». 

37.106.  1  suppom  by  that  you  mean  the  rental  value 
of   the  coal? — Quito. 

27.107.  Then   you   go  on    valuing   the    goodwill   of 
•  llicry,  which  you  do  not  concern  yountelf  about!' 

— I  just,  perhaps,  needlessly  put  in,  an  well  n«  the 
one  1  was  concerned  with,  two  other  forms  of  valua- 
tion. I  am  at  the  moment  only  concerned  with  the 
vulue  of  the  minerals. 

27.108.  I  am  only  going  to  suggest  this,  that  what 
you  call  goodwill    1  should  call  a  leasehold  interest? 
— You  give  it  a  different  term. 

27.109.  You  mean  that? — I  mean  that  exactly. 

27.110.  Of  course,  you  have  heard  from  the  Inland 
Revenue   that,    generally   speaking,     the     method   of 
valuation  you  have  described  is  that  which  is  adopted 
by    the    State    in    assessing    the    value    of    mineral 
property  for  death  duty  purposes? — That  U  so.  That 
is  why,   when  one  has  to  earn  one's  own  living  by 
the  making  of  valuations,  one  adopts  the  form  which 
is  most  accepted  or,  in  fact,  only  acceptable  to  tho 
State,  and  that   is  the  method  laid  down  in  King's 
"  Theory  Finance,"  3rd  Edition. 

27.111.  The  only   points,   if  I   may  venture  to  say 
so,    which    I    want   to   give    any  consideration   to   at 
all   on    your    suggested    method    of    valuation    is    as 
to  what  should  be  the  rate  of  interest  for  redeeming 
the    capital? — One    always    learns    something    and    1 
learned  something  from  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  if  he  will 
allow  me   to   say   so.      It   passed    through    my    mind 
the     value     of     money     had     altered     considerably, 
but  I  never  applied  it — perhaps  because  for  the  last 
10  or  11  years  I  have  not  had  to  do  with  valuation 
— I  have  never  applied  it  in  theory  to  the  valuation 
of   property.     One   would   redeem   one's  capital   pre- 
sumably at  4£  per  cent,  in  preference  to  3  per  cent., 
which  makes'  the  present  value  somewhat  less. 

27.112.  I   am  grateful  to  you  for  that.     The  next 
time  I   have  to  deal  with   the   revenue  I  shall   bear 
that  point   in   mind? — I   daresay   you  will.     I  doubt 
whether    one    would    be    quite    justified    in    altering 
the  return  allowable  to   a   purchaser,  .which   I    have 
always  put  at  8  per  cent.  (I  put  it  somewhat  higher, 
between   12  per   cent,   and   15   per   cent,    in   valuing 
the  colliery),   and    perhaps  Mr.   Sidney   Webb  would 
put   it   at   10  per  cent.     I   am   doubtful   about   that 
and  I   have  been  turning  it  over  in  my  mind  ever 
since.     It  seems  a  high  rate  to  allow  a  purchaser  of 
mineral    property. 

27.113.  You   think   it  ought   to  be  8   per   cent. ?-• 
I   have  an   open   mind ;    until    converted    I    stick    to 
8  per  cent.     Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  convinced  me  on 
4J    per    cent. 

27.114.  That  is  a  matter  of  dealing  with  capital? 
— Yes. 

27.115.  Now  as  regards  the  method  of  determining 
these    values.      You    suggest    further    down   in   your 
precis  on   page  4   that  perhaps   the  best  way  would 
be  for  a  valuation  by   a  board  of  experts  to  be  set 
out? — It    is    such    a    technical    matter.         I    happen 
to      know      that      valuing      is      done      in     a      very 
sloppy     way     in     many     directions.       I     have   ,  seen 
valuations,     that     have      passed      that     should      not 
have   passed.     The  theory  of  valuation   is  not,   as  I 
say,   as  well  understood  as  it  might  be.     There  are 
in    this   country    a    number   of    very    expert    valuers 
known  to  you  and  known  to  me,  very  eminent  men 
whose  valuations  could  be  relied  upon,  and  I  think  if 
the    State    took    over    these    mineral    royalties    they 
should     be    taken    over    at    a    fair    valuation,    but 
I     would     expressly     exclude     from     the     valuation 
certain    properties    which    I    mention.     It    seems    to 
me  that  such  a  body   of  experts  should  be   given  a 
guiding  line  on  which  to  go  on  that  it  could  be  said 
to  them,  "  Now  proceed  and  value." 

27.116.  You  do  think  district  by  district  they  shou'd 
investigate   the    actual   merits   of    each   property   bp 
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valuation,    and    not   have    any    haphazard    overhead 
valuation  ?  —  I   think  so.  • 

27.117.  Whatever    the    total    amount    of    all    these 
raluations  amounted  to  would  be  the  total.     I  mean 
to   oonve;?  this.      It   would   not   be  fair   to   adopt  an 
arbitrary  lump  sum  and  then  let  that  arbitrary  lump 
sum  be  partitioned  out  amongst  the  various  owners  ? 
—  I  do  not  know. 

27.118.  The  owners  must  vary  in  their  rates  very 
much  ?  —  Yes. 

27.119.  One  man  may  have  a  very  short  lease  and 
one   a   very   long   one;'  —  The  end   might   be   perhaps 
secured   by   each    property    being    rigorously   valued, 
absoutely   correctly   valued   subject   to    a  drastic   ex- 
clusion.     For  instance,   I   would   say  every   property 
that  will  not  come  into  development  within  a  period 
of  50  years  should   be  excluded,   and  so  on,   and  so 
on. 

27.120.  Because    as    a    matter    of    arithmetic    the 
mining    area    that    does    not    come    into    operation 
for  50  years,  as  far  as  the  present  day  value  is  con- 
cerned,   is    nothing?  —  I    am    very    much    impressed 
with  the  point  of  view   which  I  think  has  been  ex- 
pressed here,  that  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  State 
if  it  took  over  the  properties  to  know  where  it  was 
before  it  started   to   take  them  over,    and   it  would 
lead    to    very    great    simplification    if    a   lump    sum, 
could  be  set  aside  and  the  valuations  made  to  come 
within  that  sum.     I  will  tell  you  why.     Otherwise  it 
might   result   in   an   immense   amount    of    litigation, 
trouble,   worry,   deferment  in  point  of  time,   and  so 
on.     I  am  not  decided  in  my  mind  at  all.     I  cannot 
help  seeing  and  being  impressed  by  that  side  of  the 
question. 

27.121.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  will  be  just 
as    much    contention   in    ascertaining    the  respective 
shares  of  all  the  numerous  royalty  owners  in  the  lump 
sum?—  The    State    would    be    outside    it.     It    would 
be  like  the   bun  thrown   to   the  bears.     They   would 
all    be  quarrelling  about    it  for   themselves,    but  the 
State  would  be  happy. 

27.122.  How  would  you  be  sure  that  the  lump  sum 
was   big   enough?—  That   is   why   I   say   with   a   view 
to  arriving  at   what  the  figure   might   be   I   put   an 
outside  figure.     I  suggest  it  should  not  exceed  such 
and   such    a   sum,    but    if   the   valuation    of   all   the 
properties  comes  out  at  something  less  I  would  not 
give  them   all   the  money. 

27.123.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney.    How  do  you  propose 
to  arrive  at  that  outside  figure?—  I  have  arrived  at 
it. 

27.124.  Mr.   B.   W.   Cooper:   As  described  here?— 
Yes.     £70,000,000  if   you   allow   8   per   cent.     If   you 
allow  10  per  cent.  £55,000,000  odd. 

27.125.  £70,000,000   assumes    the    capital    valuep  — 
\es. 

ieo'j'12v  Tllat  was  based  on  the  revenue  existing  in 
1888.  \ou  are  quoting  the  amount  set  forth  in  the 
Mines  Royalties  Commission  R-eport  dn  1893P—5W  If 
anything,  they  have  gone  down  since. 

27,127.  Having  regard  to  the  evidence  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  and  Dr.  Stamp,  is  that  so?—  He 
included  wayleaves  and  other  minerals  as  well  I  was 
driven  to  go  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Royalties 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  figure. 

28    You  would  agree  if  better  information  could 

e   got   for   the   purpose  of   estimating   the   assumed 

capital   sum    that    better    information    ought    to    be 

resorted    °?-Yes.     You  may  take  it  it  would  not  be 

more,  but  less,  if  anything. 

27,129  Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  The  Inland  Revonue 
know  the  amount  of  the  royalties  to  a  £,  but  they 


27,130.  Mr.   If.   W.    Cooper:    When  you    talk    about 
a  royalty  being  unproved,  I  want  to  see  if  you  and  I 

vou  «iT°E     7'ft  regard  *°  that-     T  »PP«*iate  what 
you  said  about  the  present  value  of  a  royalty  which 

areTof  T^f  /"^  ^^  S«PP°^g  y<>"  had  an 
area  of  coal  that  had  never  been  touched  by  anybody 
but  was  surrounded  by  other  areas  where  the  coal  ds 
tctive  course  of  working  and  therefore  there  was  a 
Snr  Z  y  there™uld  be  ^e  same  coal  seams 
££*$  1"  tl'e.are"  T  am  Diking  about,  would  you 
treat  that  as  being  for  all  practical  purposes  a  proved 


area? — So   much  so  that  I  would  not  bore;   I  would 
sink. 

27.131.  You  take  the  coal  and  work  the  adjacent 
royalties? — I   think  that   is   a   proved   property.      In 
valuing  such  a  property  you  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  main  question — I  know  you  know  this 
as  well  as  I   do — you  have  to   consider  what  is  the 
likelihood  in  point  of  years  of  that  property  coming 
into  operation;    that   is   where   local   knowledge   and 
mining  knowledge  comes  into  play. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  What  would  be  the  situation  if 
the  enclosed  area  was  filled  up  with  disturbed  strata? 

27.132.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:    Suppose  it  is  filled  up 
with  faults,   and  so  on,  you   would  then  get  the  in- 
formation you  got  from  the  adjacent  strata? — It  is 
a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  local  and  engineer- 
ing knowledge.     With  regard  to  the  value,  if  there 
was  a  great  dyke  running  through  that  property,  or  I 
can  imagine  it  being  so  cut  up  by  faults  and  washouts 
as  to  be  valueless. 

27.133.  Is  not  the  bedrock  principle  that  you  have 
to  ascertain  from  the  best  knowledge  and  experience 
what  the  property  you  are  dealing  with  will  fetch  if 
sold  in  the  open  market? — That  is  it  with  reservations. 

27.134.  What  are  they? — I  might  be  a  speculative 
person  and  say  there  may  be  coal  here.     I  might  be 
a  bit  of  a  geologist  and  say  I  do  not  know,  but  I  will 
buy  such  an  estate,  and  the  man  who  sells  dt  might  be 
a  bit  of  a  geologist  and  say  I  think  there  may  be  coal 
here,  and  I  may  get  or  give  £1,000  or  £2,000  more  for 
that  property  than  I  would  if  it  were  simply  land. 
The  Government  comes  along  and  puts  down  a  bore 
hole  and  discovers  coals.     I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
benefit  by  that. 

27.135.  You  would  not  quarrel  with  me  if  I  say  the 
fair  selling  value  is  what  it  will  fetch   in  the  open 
market? — That  is   better. 

27.136.  Now,  near  the  end  of  your  precis,  section  1, 
you  refer  to  what  Mr.  Gemmel  said,  and  I  quite  appre- 
ciate your  reasons  for  disapproving  that   suggestion. 
You  do  not  think  that  if  the  minerals — what  you  and 
I  call  the   royalties — were  vested  in  the  State,  some 
provision   should  not  be  made  for  the  protection   of 
the    present   lessees    and    workers   who,    incidentally, 
probably  have  leases  about  to  expire? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  quite  follow  that  point.     It  is  my  density. 

27.137.  May  I  make  my  meaning  plainer?     As  you 
know,   there  are  many  different  areas  of  coal  leased 
in  Great  Britain,  and  certainly  not  a  quarter  passes, 
or  a  month  passes,  without  some  lease  terminating  by 
effluxion  of  time,  and  having  to  be  renewed? — Yes. 

27.138.  And  although  there  may  or  may  not   be   a 
legal  obligation  to  renew,  yet  the  practice  of  renewal 
is  so  well  established  that  it  is  tantamount  to  an  equit- 
able expectation? — Quite  so. 

27.139.  Do  you  not  think,   if  those  minerals  were 
vested  in  the  State,  there  ought  to  be  some  full  pro- 
tection to  the  lessees  in  such  circumstances  as  that? 
— Well,  it  is  so  much  in  the  air. 

Mr.  H.  U.  Tawney:  Can  they  sell  that  "  equitable 
expectation  "  ? 

Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper:  Well,  practically,  they  can.  I 
put  it  to  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  whether  that  is  not 
so? 

27.140.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:    (To  the  Witness.)  Do 
people  sell  equitable  expectations  when  they  have  no 
legal  title? — It  is  rather  hard  to  answer  that  "  yes  " 
or  "  no."     If  I  were  valuing  a  colliery  concern,  com- 
posed of,  say,  two  royalties 

27.141.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  Would  you  take  half-a- 
dozen  ?— Well,  half-a-dozen,  and  one  of  those  royalties 
was  about  to  expire,  as  Mr.  Cooper  puts  it,  in  three 
years'   time,   and   that   was   a   royalty,   say,   through 
which  my  main  roads  went,    if  I  did  not   secure  the 
renewal   of   the   lease   of  'that   particular   royalty,    it 
might  mean  the  closing  of  my  colliery.     No  landlord, 
presumably,  would  fail  to  renew  the  lease,  and  I  would 
certainly  take  that  expectation  of  renewal  into  con- 
sideration, in  valuing  the  colliery  for  sak\ 

27.142.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:   Do  you  mind  my  put- 
ting  this,   because  you  have   not  quite  answered   my 
question?— But  one  cannot   quite  answer   your   ques- 
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27.143.  I    submit,    for    Mr.    Cooper's    point,    it    IB 
rather    relevant.      Can    you    bornm     money    on    tho 
security  of  an  equitable  expectation:-1    Tli:it  in  to  say, 
ii   moral  interest  which  is  not  a  loyal  interest;1 — You 
could  borrow  money  on  tho  valuation  of  that  colliery. 

27.144.  Mr.  It.  H'.  Cooper:  That  is  tho  answer.     If 
yon    value   tho    colliery   as   one   entire   undertaking, 
there  may  be  several  lenses,  one  of  which  might  expire 
m<\t  year,  but  the  person  lending  mrvaoy  would  have 
regard  to  your  valuation  of  tho  colliery  as  a  whole? 

l^uito   so. 

27.145.  Therefore,     do    you     not    think,     if    those 
mineral  rights  are  vested  in  tho  State,  that  all  the 
existing  lessees  ought  to  be  protected  by  having  the 
right  of  requiring  to  have  their  leases  extended  for 
a  satisfactory  term  of  years? — 1  see  your  point  now. 
If    the   State   took   over    the   collieries,    they    should 
have    the    expectation    of    renewing   the    leases,    cer- 
tainly-     The   State   would    be   the   last   person,    pre- 
sumably,   not   to  do  so. 

27.146.  I    am   not   prepared   to   make   that   assum- 
tion? — I   said    "  presumably." 

27.147.  I  am   glad  to  have  your   answer. 

27.148.  Mr.  E.  fl.  Tawney  To  what  period  is  that 
obligation     to     extend? — I     should     say     the     period 
normally    running   for  leases,    which   is   either   21   or 

<>ars. 

27.149.  Does  that  then  create  a  new  equitable  ex- 
pectation ? — On  the  principle  of  that,  we  go*  on  from 
day  to  day. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:  Apparently  so,  on  Mr. 
Cooper's  argument. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  having 
regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  on  which  you  capitalise 
the  value  of  colliery  property,  when  you  get  beyond 
a  certain  number  of  years,  beyond  that  you  do  not 
count. 

\\"ttnr&s:   The  collieries  work  out. 

27.150.  Mr.    E.  H.    Tawney:    Does   that  mean  the 
equitable   expectation   extends   to   when   the   colliery 
works  out? — That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :  That  is  a  novel  theory.  That 
is  to  say,  the  State  never  acquires  the  colliery  be- 
nu^e  it  is  precluded  by  the  equitable  interest? 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper:  The  case  I  put  is,  if  the  State 
only  pays  the  capitalised  value  of  the  rent,  and  the 
lease  falls  in  next  'year,  the  State  would  acquire  for 
the  capitalised  value  of  the  rent  something  far  more 
than  the  capital  value  of  ihe  rent? 


\\itnett:  Is  not  the  whole  thing  mot  by  thu .  if 
the  collieries  were  taken  over,  they  would  be  Ukra 
over  on  a  fair  valuation? 

27.161.  I  am  not  talking  of  tho  colliery  being  taken 
over,    but    the    royalties  P — You    are    talking   of   tlio 
minerals  being  taken  over  and  the  collieries  remain- 
ing  as   heretofore.      Of   course   they  should   hare    • 
proper  expectation  of  renewal. 

Chairman :  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  witness  who  has 
r.inii-  here  to-day  and  we  must  call  him  in  order  to 
nt  him  having  to  come  again.  I  think  so  far 
us  Sir  Richard  Uedmayne  is  concerned,  we  had  I. 
adjourn  his  further  cross-examination  to  next  Friday, 
ami  we  will  ask  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  good  enough  to 
resume  his  questions  then. 

27.162.  -Sir  Allan  Smith:    Sir,  before  Sir   Richard 
Redmayne  leaves,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he 
\\ould  be  anxious  to  revise  a  statement  he  has  made. 
Wo  have  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble  about  the  use  of 
phraseology,  and  for  the  Government  Inspector  to  say 
it  is   required  to   take  the  "  big   stick  "   to  the  coal 
owners    may   give    rise   to   two    interpretations,    one 
legitimate  and  the  other  absolutely  the  reverse.     Does 
Sir  Richard  Uedmayne  think  it  is  wise  to  leave  that 
on  the  Notes  ?     If  so,  it  must  be  investigated ;  but  if 
not,  it  must  be  taken  out  now. 

Witness :  The  question  put  to  me  by  Mr.  Italfour 
was  whether  the  collieries  would  combine  voluntarily 
or  whether  compulsion  would  bo  needed.  I  will  gladly 
substitute  tho  word  "  compulsion  "  for  "  big  stick." 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney :  It  is  only  in  Scotland  that  this 
joke  will  be  misunderstood. 

Sir  Allan  Smith :    I  am  not  referring  to  that. 

Witness:  I  am  not  suggesting  the  Government  In- 
spector was  going  to  wield  the  big  stick  over  anyone. 

Sir  Allan  Smith :  But  there  are  reasons,  as  you  will 
see,  from  the  interpretation  and  resentment  which 
appear  to  have  been  accorded  to  the  words  "  wasteful 
and  extravagant,"  which  might  make  an  Inspector  of 
your  experience  more  careful  in  his  language. 

Witness:   I  meant  "wasteful  and  extravagant." 

27,153.  But  do  you  mean  "big  stick "?—  Meta- 
phorically I  meant  "  big  stick,"  but  I  will  gladly 
substitute  "  compulsion." 

Chairman:  It  does  not  quite  follow  the  metaphor? 

Witness:  No. 

Chairman :  We  quite  follow  your  point,  Sir  Allan, 
and  we  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr  ARTHUR  PCGH,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


27.154.  Chairman:    I   think  you   are    Secretary   of 
the  Iron  and   Steel  Trades  Confederation? — Yes. 

27.155.  I  must  explain  to  you  that  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  precis  from  you,  and  there 
fore    I  want    to    understand    the    nature    of    your 
evidence.     Wo  have  had  here  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  different  trades  and  associations  to  speak  as  to 
what  their  views  of  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines 
and  the  coal  indxistry  are.     We  have  had  gentlemen 
representing   Chambers  of  Commerce  from   Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  London  and  Glasgow,  who  have  told  us 
their  views  and  what  the  views  of  their  constituents 
are  with  regard  to  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines. 
Now   they    represent   the   employers'    views,   and    we 
thought   it   right  to   have   the  views  of   the  men   in 
different    trades.     For   example,    we    have   had    Mr. 
Cramp,   of  the  Railwaymen,   here  this  morning,  who 
expressed  his  views  and  the  views  of  his  constituents 
as  to  what  nationalisation  would  mean  for  them.     I 
understand  you  represent  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  about  how  many  men  there 
are  in  your  Federation  or  Association? — 95,000. 

27.156.  Are   they   spread    all    over   the    country   ia 
various   places? — Yes,   throughout   Great   Britain. 

27.157.  You  are,  I  think,  the  General  Secretary?— 
Yes. 

27.158.  How    long    have    you    been    the    General 
Secretary? — Throughout      the      existence      of      the 
organisation. 

26463 


27.159.  How    long   has    this   organisation    been    in 
existence? — I   am  rather  afraid  that  that  means  au 
explanation.     The  Iron  and  Steel  Trades'  Confedera- 
tion,   as  such,   has  only  existed  since  the  beginning 
of  1917.     Previous  to  that  it  was  split  into  a  number 
of  unions  which  formed  the  Confederation. 

27.160.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  me  first  of  all 
the  views  which   you  think  are  entertained  by  your 
Federation  on  this  matter,  and   if  so,  then  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  your  own  view?     First  of  all,  what  are 
the  views  of  your  Federation  on  the  question  of  the 
nationalisation  of  mines? — Before  replying  to  that,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  explanation,  and  it  is  this  : 
Owing  to  the  extremely  short  notice  given  to  attend 
this  Commission,   I  have  not  been   able  to  get  into 
touch  with   my   Executive    Council,    and   it   has   not 
been  possible  for  them  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
preparing  a  considered  statement  on  the  matter.     I 
am  therefore  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  here  to-day 
with  regard  to  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  organisation, 
and  in  replying  to  any   of  your  questions   as  to  the 
view  of  the  organisation  or  its  members.     Whilst  I 
will  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  state  what  I  believe 
would  generally  represent  their  views,     it    must    be 
understood  that  I  have  not  been  sent  officially,  but  I 
am  here  on  my  own  responsibility. 

27.161.  Quite  right.     Now  will  you  continue? — You 
ask  the  opinion   of  the  members  of  my  organisation 
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with  regard  to  the  nationalisation  of  mines.  I  think 
certainly,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  nationalisation  is 
concerned,  the  great  majority  would  be  in  favour. 

27.162.  Why  are  they  in  favour    of     it?—  On    the 
ground  that  with  regard  to  so  important  an  industry 
as   coal  mining,  its  importance  to  all  industries   and 
its  importance  to  the  community,  the  State  should  be 
the  controlling  factor,  and  that  it  should  not  be  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  citizens,  either  few  or 
great  in  number. 

27.163.  Will  you  tell  me  this  :  Have  you  formed  any 
view  of  your  own  as  to  whether  the  nationalisation  of 
mines  would  increase  the  price  of  coal,  and  whether, 
if   it  did  increase  the  price  of  coal,   it  would   have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  workers  in  your  industry? 

—  I   would   hope  that   it   would   be    possible   under   a 
centralised   control,,    which     might     be     carried     out 
through  the  State,  there  would  be  such  co-ordination 
and  such  arrangements  as  would  make  it  possible  to 
produce  coal  from  the  mine  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 
If  that  were  not  done,  of  course,  and  the  cost  was  in- 
creased, it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  serious  factor  so 
far  as  iron  and  steel  production  is  concerned.     But    I 
think  my  own  view  would  be,  and  probably  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  my  constituents   would  be,    that 
under  State  control  it  should  be  possible  to  produce 
coal  at  a  minimum  of  expenditure. 

27.164.  Now  I    understand   your   views,    and  I   am 
going  to  ask  Mr.   S'millie  on  the  one  side,   and  Mr. 
Balfour,    whom   of   course   you    know  by   reputation, 
upon  the   other,   to   ask  you   such  questions   as   they 
think   desirable. 

27.165.  Mr.     Robert    Smillie:      (To    the     Witness.) 
I    do   not  think   I   will   keep   you   very   long.     Your 
Society    is    affiliated    to  the    Trade   Union    Congress 
is   it   not?—  That   is   so. 

27.166.  I  think  you  yourself  have  attended  a  con- 
siderable   number    of    Trade    Unions'    Conferences?— 
Yes. 

27.167.  Have  the   members  of   the   Iron   and   Steel 
Trades   Confederation  voted   in   favour   of   the    reso- 
lution for  nationalisation  of  mines  which  came  before 
the  Trade  Unions'  Conference?  —  It  would  have  done. 

27.168.  Have  you,  as  Secretary,  received  from  Mr. 
Bowerman   in   advance   the  Agenda   of   the   Congress 
so  that  you  might  send  in  amendments,  if  you  cared 
to  do  so?  —  Yes. 

27.169.  Have    you    put    the    Agenda    before    your 
Executive  or  Conference  so  that  your  delegates  might 
be  instructed?—  Yes. 

27.170.  Have  they  been  instructed  to  vote  in  favour 
of   the   nationalisation   of   mines?—  Yes,    so  far   as   I 
remember. 

27.171.  I  believe  you  have  never  sent  in  any  amend- 
ment?— No,  that  is  so. 

27.172.  And  your  delegates  never  voted  against  if 

—  No. 

27.173.  Mr.    Frank    Hedges:   Have   you    received, 
as   secretary   of   your  organisation,    any   communica- 
tion   from    any    official    concern    connected    with   the 
Miners'   Federation  soliciting  your  support  in  favour 
of  nationalisation?—  No,  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of. 

27.174.  Would  all  such  communications'  be  directed 
to  you  as  secretary  ?—  They  should  be. 

2/,17o.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  :  Your  members,  I  take 
it  voted  for  the  general  principle  of  nationalisation? 
Iney  had  no  definite  scheme  beforo  them?-  -No  de- 
finite scheme,  but  they  would  vota  for  the  resolution 
as  it  stood. 


ci  you  seen  the  proposed  Nationalisation 

of  Coal  Mines  Bill  which  has  been  handed  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Miners'  Federation?—!  do  not 
know  that  I  have. 

27,177.  You  agree,  I  .think,  that  there  would  be  a 

ave  risk    to   the   steel   and    iron    industrv    of    this 

country   if   nationalisation  of   coal   mines   should   in- 

crease the  cost  of  coal?—  If  the  cost  of  coal  were  in- 

reased    it   would    undoubtedly   affect   the   steel    and 

iron  industry, 

27  178.  Particularly  in  view  of  the  very  cheap  coal 
wnich   is   being    produced    in   America  ?—  That   would 
>e  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  account. 


27.179.  Do   you   agree  it  would  be  unwise  to  step 
suddenly  from  our  present  position  into  such  a  very 
big  change  as  nationalisation  without  attempting  in 
some   way    first    to    test    the    possibilities? — I    think 
clearly  one  must  look  well  ahead  in  whatever  one  does 
in  regard  to  industry. 

27.180.  And  move   gradually? — Yes. 

27.181.  Sir  Allan  Smith:   I  should  like  to  be  clear 
on  the  point  Mr.   Smillie  raised.     When  was  it  last 
that   the    Federation    voted   on   the    question   of    the 
nationalisation  of  mines? — I  could  not  give  you  the 
date,  because  I  do  not  know  when  the  resolution  last 
came  before  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

27.182.  Have  you  any  idea  what  ballot  the  Federa- 
tion polled  on   that  question  on  the   last  vote? — At 
the  Congress? 

27.183.  No;    that    the    ballot  of    your    Federation 
polled  on  that  point? — We  would   not  take  a  ballot 
on   the  resolution   coming   before  the   Trades    Union 
Congress. 

27.184.  Does    it    follow    your    Federation    has    not 
taken  a  ballot  on  that  point? — That  is  so. 

27.185.  Did    the    British     Steel     Smelters    take    a 
ballot  on  that  point? — No. 

27.186.  Therefore    the   question    of    nationalisation 
has  not  been  put  before  the  members  for  voting  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Steel  Smelters  or  the  combination 
called  the  Federation? — It  would  be  done  through  the 
delegates,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the  men  in  the 
districts. 

27.187.  But  they  have  not  balloted?— No. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  It  might  be  made  clear  that  no 
one  has  balloted — not  even  the  miners. 

Sir  Allan  Smith:  I  am  obliged  to  you,  if  that  is  on 
the  Notes. 

27.188.  Mr.  R.  II.  Tawney :  I  think  Sir  Allan  Smith 
is  under  a  misapprehension  about  the  practice  of  the 
Trade   Unions  in   instructing   their   delegates   to  vote 
on  a  subject.     What  is  it? — The  usual  course  is  for 
the   matter  to  come  before   the  respective  branches. 
They  have  their  delegates  who  will  probably   be  at- 
tending  district  or    divisional    committee    meetings. 
There  the  delegates  discuss  it,  and  having  regard  to 
the  views  of  the  members  of  their  branches,  so  they 
vote  for  and  against.      Then  the  next  procedure  may 
be  that  your  districts  or   divisions  in   turn   appoint 
their    delegates   to  the   annual  conference   or  to  the 
Congi-jcss   itself,    and   so  you    get   from    the   branches 
through  delegations  the  views  of  the  members  so  far 
as  you  can   ascertain  them  to  the  final   point  where 
the  vote  of  the  organisation  is  recorded. 

27.189.  The  ordinary  practice  is  for  all  resolutions 
which  are  going  to  be  submitted  to  the  Trade  Unions 
Congress  to  be  discussed  in  the  branches  of  the  Trade 
Unions :   Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  in  the  branches  or  in 
the  districts. 

27.190.  And  for  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  to  vote 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  are  given 
them  in   the  branches  or  the  districts?— That  is  the 
general  trade  union  practice. 

27.191.  That  is  to  say,   resolutions  carried   at  the 
Trade  Unions  Congress  do  not  simply   represent  the 
views  of  the  persons  who  happen  to  be  attending,  but 
they    represent   the    views   of    the    rank    and  file? — 
Generally  speaking,  that  is  so. 

27.192.  Sir  Allan  Smith  :   It  is  a  strong  point.     (To 
the  Witness.)  Do  they  represent  the  views  of  the  rank 
and  file? — So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  rank  and  file  by  the  methods  available.     If  you 
say  in  every  question  that  a  trade  union  has  to  decide 
it  must  have  a  referendum,   and  in  respect  of  every 
conference   which  a  trade   union   representative  may 
have  to  attend,   the  representative  must  not  attend 
until  you  have  taken  a  referendum  of  the  rank  and 
file  on  the  questions  to  be  discussed,  you  are  putting 
an  entirely  impracticable  proposition. 

Sir  AUan   Smith :   I    do   not   suggest   that. 

27.193.  Mr.    Evan   Williams:     Is  there  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  views  of  the  minority  at  the  Trade 
Unions  Congress?     I  take   it  your  Federation  would 
have    more    than    one    representative    at    the    Trade 
Unions  Congress? — Yes. 
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27,194.  Assuming  it  was  by  a  majority  only  that 
tlic.so  views  were  held  among  your  members,  would  all 
the  representatives  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress  give 
i  In-  vote  of  the  majority,  or  would  tlioro  be  any 
representation  of  the  vote  of  the  minority? — So  far 
as  our  organisation  is  concerned,  we  usually  havo  » 
meeting  of  the  delegates  before  the  Congress.  You 
will  find  on  many  important  questions  of  principle  ;i 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  delegates  and  repre- 
senting the  difference  of  opinion  in  the  different 
districts  where  they  have  come  from.  On  questions  of 
piumiple  wo  usually  ascertain  the  views  of  the  dele- 
gates before  the  vote  is  taken,  and  if  the  majority 
are  against  it,  then  the  vote  would  be  against  irre- 
spi-ctive  even  of  the  general  view  of  the  Congress 
upon  the  matter.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not  simply 
take  a  card  containing  so  many  votes  and  hold  it  up 
to  be  declared  as  a  block  vote  until  we  know  whether 
the  majority  of  the  delegates  there  are  in  favour  of 
the  proposition. 


27, l!i.'.  Supposing  you  bad  100  lodge*,  and  you 
t. mud  40  were  against  a  certain  proposal,  and  00 
were  in  favour  of  it,  and  you  tent  10  member*  to  the 
Trade  Union  Congreu,  I  take  it  tho  10  would  vote  in 
1. 1 \.nir  of  the  proposal  if  there  wa»  a  majority  of  the 
lodge*  in  favour  of  itP — You  sen,  the  point  in  thin, 
tli;it,  the  representative*  appointed  from  the  district* 
generally  represent  the  majority  riew  of  their  dis- 
trict. 

27,190.  But  it  comes  back  to  thii,  supposing  you 
have  10  representatives,  those  10  represent  the 
majority  view,  without  any  reflection  at  all  of  the 
minority. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Sir,  may  I,  in  a  moment, 
raise  a  point  which  I  think  of  importance  to  raise 
before  we  meet  again  r 

27,197.  Chairman:   (To  the  Witness.)  First  of  all, 
do  you  want  to  say  anything  more? 
Witneu :   No. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman:    Now  I  have  a  letter  to  read  from  Sir 
Lionel  Phillips,  who  gave  evidence  yesterday.     It  is 
addressed  to  me,  as  Chairman,  and  he  says:   "  May  I 
supply  an  omission  in  my  evidence  of  yesterday  ?     Mr. 
Sidney  AVebb  cited  the  work  of  boring  oil  in  England 
as  evidence  of  Government  initiative  and  enterprise 
in    industry.     The   facts   do   not   sustain   that   view. 
Lord  Cowdray,  at  the  head  of  a  great  corporation, 
having  oil   interests   in   various   parts  of   the   world, 
took  the  initiative  in  securing  certain  areas  which, 
owing  to  the  study  of  his  experienced  advisers,  were 
deemed   to   present   favourable   prospects.       He   was 
ready,   and,   in  fact,  obviously  intended  to  bear  the 
expense,  and  incur  the  risk,  of  boring,  and,  of  course, 
would  have  done  so  in  the  hope  of  deriving  profits 
from   his   enterprise.     That  the  Government  should, 
at  a  critical  moment,  have  been  ready  to  avail  itself 
of   the   preliminary   work  done  by   specialists,    is   no 
evidence  that,   in  "normal  times,    permanent  officials 
would  have  either  the  knowledge,  or  incentive,  or  be 
permitted  to  spend  public  monies  in  search  of  new 
fields  for  industrial  activity."     That  is  signed  by  Sir 
Lionel   Phillips.     Now,    Sir   Leo,    what   is   the   point 
vou  want  to  raise? 

'  Sir  L.  Chiozza,  Money :  The  point  I  wish  to  raise  is 
this.  Evidence  has  been  brought  before  us,  and 
evidence  has  also  come  before  each  Commissioner,  in- 
dividually, I  think,  that  an  agitation  is  being  worked 
up  to  cause  certain  bodies  to  pass  certain  resolutions 
in  a  certain  direction.  It  is  true  we  have  only  one 
more  day  to  hear  evidence.  After  all,  the  evidence 
which  comes  before  us  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  by 
such  methods.  Could  you,  in  the  small  time  that 
now  remains  at  our  disposal,  call  the  Secretary  of 
that  Association? 


Chairman:  What  is  its  name? 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:    It  is  tho  Coal  Association. 
Chairman:   What  is  tho  name  of  the  Secretary? 
Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Mr.  Gee.     I  ask  whether  he 
could   be  called  to  explain  to  us  the  methods  which 
have  been  used,  and  what  money  hag  been  spent  to 
cause  these  resolutions  to  be  forwarded  to  members 
of  this  Association,  and  to  cause,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
an   artificial   presentation  of  views   before  this  Com- 
mission— views  which  would  not  have  been  expressed 
spontaneously. 

Sir  Allan  Smith:  What  does  it  matter?  I  suppose 
activities  are  going  on  at  the  instigation  of  the  Trade 
Union  bodies  and  others. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  We  have  the  very  reverse 
evidence  to  show  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  JR.  IV.  Cooper:  Do  you  think  w«  should  pay 
the  least  attention  to  these  things?  I  certainly  do 
not. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  The  public  is  led  to  believe 
that  certain  resolutions  are  spontaneous  when  they 
are  not  spontaneous. 

Sir  Allan  Smith :  I  think  tho  best  answer  to  that  is 
this,  while  I  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  it;  if  two  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Commission  wish  to  go  into  the  witness 
box  to  give  evidence,  on  oath,  in  favour  of  nation- 
alisation, why  should  they  blame  outside  persons  for 
trying  to  work  up  an  outside  agitation? 

Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Sir  Leo 
Money  for  raising  this  point,  and  to  Sir  Allan  Smith 
for  his  remarks.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  it  privately  in  a  few  moments. 


(Adjourned  to  Friday  next.) 
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Mr.  Arthur  Balfour:  Sir,  before  you  begin  to  take 
further  evidence,  may  I  make  one  remark  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  reduction  of  output,  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance  not  only  to  the 
miners  and  ooalowners,  but  of  even  great  importance 
to  the  consumers?  I  'think  il  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  investigated,  but  whether  this  Com- 
mission, which  is  considering  nationalisation,  consists 
of  the  right  people  to  investigate  it,  I  have  not  quite 
made  up  my  mind.  If  it  is  not,  perhaps  the  Coal 
Controller  could  set  up  a  Commission  or  Committee 
to  investigate  it.  An  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  left  where  it  is. 

Chairman:  No,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  he.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Balfour  for  mentioning 
the  point.  He  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  this 
question  of  the  diminution  of  output  is  most 
important,  and  I  suppose  it  has  most  importance  for 
the  consumers'  class.  Mr.  Tawney  has  just  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  letter  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Shipping  at  Great  Grimsby  dated  llth 
June  last,  which  is  addressed  to  him  at  the  Coal 
Industry  Commission,  and  it  says:  "Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  of  enclosing  herewith  a  resolution  passed  by 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Chamber 
to-day:  '  That  the  Great  Grimsby  Incorporated 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping,  having  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  has  no 
representative  of  the  consumers  among  its  members, 
and  representing,  as  this  Chamber  does,  large  and 
small  consumers  alike,  views  with  alarm  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  nationalisation  of  coal  mines,  being 


strongly  of  opinion  that  such  nationalisation  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  country 
and  especially  to  the  trade  of  Great  Grimsby. '  '  I 
think  that  resolution  contains  a  misapprehension  so 
far  as  it  states  that  the  Coal  Industry  Commission  has 
no  representative  of  the  consumer.  We  have  had  the 
invaluable  assistance  on  this  Commission  of  two  very 
considerable  consumers  of  coal,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
and  Sir  Arthur  Duckham.  If  'ohe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Great  Grimsby  means  the  domestic  consumer, 
I  can  understand  it,  but  so  far  as  consumers  in 
general  are  concerned,  it  is  an  injustice  to  both  the 
consumers  I  have  mentioned  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission is  not  representative,  because  we  have  had 
most  invaluable  assistance  (if  they  will  allow  me  to 
say  so)  from  two  of  the  largest  consumers  to  be  found 
in  -the  country.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  that 
this  question  of  diminution  of  output  is  most  im- 
portant. However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the 
interval  since  our  last  sitting  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  has 
made  very  searching  enquiries  throughout  Yorkshire. 
I  understand  that  he  has  communicated  with  about 
179  lodges  and  has  had  replies  from  135.  When  Sir 
Richard  Redmayne  goes  into  the  witness-box  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  to  indicate  the  result  of  those 
enquiries.  Whether  this  Commission  will  meet  again 
for  some  time  or  at  all  after  June  20th,  of  course, 
for  the  moment,  I  cannot  say :  but  that  some  one 
ought  to  make  an  enquiry  into  this  question  I  have 
no  possible  doubt,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  two  very  large  consumers  sitting  upon 
this  Commission,  I  think  this  body  would  be  quite  able 
to  make  those  enquiries. 


Mr.  JOHN  JOSEPH  PREST,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


27.198.  (Chairman :   I  think  you  are  the  manager  of 
the  Blackball  Colliery? — I  am  the  General  Manager 
and  Chief  Mining  Engineer  for  the  Horden  Colliery 
Company,   Limited. 

27.199.  I  observe  that  Lord  Gainford  in  his  proof 
of  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  this  Commission 
says   this   with   regard  to   you,    when   talking   about 
the  Blackball  Colliery*:    "  The  sinking  and  the  elec- 
trical equipment  of  this  colliery  formed  the  subject 
of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Prest  and  Mr.  Leggat  before 


*  Shorthand  Notes,  Second   Stage,  Fifteenth  Day,  page  832, 
columu  2 


the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  on  June  4th, 
1914.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must 
testify  to  the  skill,  endless  resource  and  enormous 
energy  shown  by  our  manager,  Mr.  J.  J.  Prest,  by4 
whose  indomitable  perseverance  and  courage  all  diffi- 
culties were  overcome."  Therefore  we  know  that 
you  have  had  very  large  experience  and  have  taken 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  these 
collieries.  The  reason  that  we  have  asked  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  come  here  and  give  evidence  is  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  which  you  are  said  to  hare 
written  to  the  miners  belonging  to  some  lodge  of  the 
Durham  Miners'  Association.  If  the  Commissioners 
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will  kindly  look  at  the  Shorthand  Notes  of  6th  June 
(Second  Stage,  Twenty-Sixth  Day),  Question  26,982, 
thoy  will  see  that  Mr.  Sinillic  read  a  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  you  and  a  Mi 
Thompson.  Mr.  Smillie  puts  the  question  and  he 
says:  "  I  will  road  the  letter,  so  that  you  may  see 
tlio  harmony  that  is  existing  there."  The  letter  is 
signed  by  Mr.  George  Thompson  and  is  addressed,  us 
I  understand  it,  to  you,  and  it  says:  "  Dear  Sir, — 
I  am  instructed  to  write  to  you  on  tho  most  vexed 
question  of  larger  houses  for  our  big  families.  We 
have  some  outstanding  large  families  that  are  living 
in  houses  that  are  not  near  large  enough,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  treat  them  properly.  If  you  could  meet 
a  deputation  when  you  are  at  Shotton,  when  we  could 
talk  over  the  whole  question  of  our  big  families  and 
bigger  houses,  we  would  be  much  obliged.  Our  men 
ask  me  to  state  that  for  you  to  meet  us  would  be, 
the  best  course  to  adopt. — Yours  faithfully,  George 
Thompson."  The  reply  apparently  is  written  from 
Hardwick  Hall,  Castle  Eden,  to  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, and  is  signed  by  you.  It  is  as  follows:  "  Dear 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  you 
can  take  it  from  me  that  we  do  not  intend  to  build 
any  more  houses  at  any  of  our  collieries,  whether 
large  or  small,  and  for  this  decision  you  can  thank 
Mr.  Smillie  and  his  friends."  Now,  when  I  heard 
that  letter  I  said  that  you  might  have  some  explana- 
tion of  it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  fair  in  your  ab- 
seuce  to  make  any  comment  upon  it,  because  we 
should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  if  you 
desire  to  say  anything.  What  I  actually  said  was 
this :  "  (Chairman.)  There  may  be  some  explanation 
of  the  letter.  We  had  better  ask  him  " — that  is 
you,  Mr.  Prest — -"to  attend  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  Friday  next  week.  The  address 
is  the  Horden  Collieries,  Limited.  He  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  that  letter."  Now  this 
is  your  opportunity :  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  P 
— I  do  not  think  the  letter  is  very  ambiguous.  I 
think  the  letter  is  porfectly  frank.  What  explana- 
tion do  you  require? 

27.200.  I   do   not   require   any,    but   I   should   have 
thought   that  perhaps   you    would   like   to   clear   the 
matter  up.     Is  that  your  true  sentiment? — There  are 
two  questions  raised  in  this  letter.     The  chief  point 
is  the  question  of  the  building  of  additional  houses. 
I  told  Mr.  Thompson  that  we  did  not  intend  to  build 
additional  houses. 

27.201.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Who  is   "  Thomp- 
son" ? — A  check  weighman. 

27.202.  "Mr.    George    Thompson  "P — Yes.     He    is 
check    weighman   of   the     Shotton     Colliery.        I   in- 
formed Mr.  George  Thompson  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  build   any   additional   houses  at  any  of  the  three 
collieries,  "  and  for  this  decision  you  can  thank  Mr. 
Smillie  and  his  friends."     The  first  part  of  the  com- 
munication does  not  require  any  explanation.     It  is 
the  second  part,  I  take  it,  you  want  explained.    With 
regard  to  the  question  of  building  houses,  I  may  say 
frankly     that     prior     to     this     Commission      being 
appointed,    I   had    in    mind    to    build    600   additional 
houses.     I  have  already  built  2,300,  and  I  was  going 
to    increase   the    quantity    up    to    probably    3.000    to 
enable     us     to     increase    the     output     at    the     last 
new    colliery,    the    Blackball    Colliery,     referred    to 
by   Lord   Gainford.     This    particular   colliery,    1    may 
say,  has  cost  up  to  date  £734,000.     Our  present  out- 
put from  that  colliery  is  at  the  rate  of  320,000  tons 
a    year,    and    it    is    only    halt'    developed.        It    will 
probably  take  another  500  additional   houses   to   en- 
able us  to  get  our  700,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.     In 
other    words,    to    get   that   700,000    tons   of    coal    per 
annum* we  should  have  to  build  houses  that  will  cost 
us   roughly   £275,000.  The   total    capital    expenditure 
on  that  colliery  will  be  then  £1,000.000  sterling.     We 
should  be  then  in  a  position  to  obtain  an  output  of 
700,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.     If  that  colliery  is  to  be 
nationalised   along   with   our   other   collieries  on   the 
terms   set   out    by    Mr.    Straker,    we   should    receive 
in   compensation    for   a    new   colliery    and   one   of    tin- 
best  equipped  collieries  in  the  United  Kingdom  nbovt 
£165,000.     Is  it  probable  that,  as  a  commercial  man, 


I  should  advise  anyone  to  build  additional  houses  at 
a  placo  like  that  if  my  colliery  U  going  *"  be  taken 
away  from  mo,  and  I  should  receive  in  compensation 
only   a  sum   of   £106,000?       That   argument  applies 
elsewhere.       If  you   take   the   whole  of   my   concern 
prior   to   the  war,   our   average  output    was    about 
1,350,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  from  two  collioriee.    The 
third     colliery    did     not    commence    to    draw    coal, 
although  we  had  spent  about  b.ilf  .1  million  of  money 
on  it  at  that  time.     If  vou  take  Mr.  Straker'*  method 
of  nationalising  collieries  and  his  proposed  system  of 
purchase,  on  our  pre-war  output  of  1,360,000  tons  a 
year   at  the  rate  of   10s.   or   12s.    a  ton,    we  should 
receive  in  compensation  a  sum  of  about  £650,000  for 
the  whole  of  our  concern,  and,  as  I  have  explained, 
1  have  spent  at  one  colliery  up  to  date  £734,000.     I 
have  spent  during  the  last  19  years  over  £2,000,000 
sterling   on    new    collieries    equipped    with    the    best 
plant  money  can  purchase  and  laid  out  in  the  best 
manner   my   intelligence   and   experience  can  direct. 
Half  our  total  expenditure  is  going  to  be  lost  to  us. 
Is   there   any    inducement   for   me   or   my   Board   of 
Directors  at  the  present  time  to  try  and  find  sufficient 
money  to  build  600  houses,   which  aro  going  to  cost 
£270,000  or  £280,000?  What  we  should  get  the  money 
at  Heaven  above  only  knows,   but  probably  not  lees 
than  7  per  cent.     All  the  houses  we  have  built  rar.ge 
from  four  to  seven-roomed  houses,  and  a  large  ni.in- 
ber  are  fitted   with  bathrooms  and   a  large   number 
have  electric  light  in   every   room.     The  streets  are 
all  made  up   and   wide,   just  as  they   are  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  and  we  have  spared  neither  money  or 
anything  else  to  make  a  good  job  of  our  .show.     The 
total  expenditure  is  just  about  £2,034,000,   anil  our 
output  is  at  the  rate  of   1J   million  tons  of  coal   a 
year.     If  we  are  to   be  nationalised  on  our  present 
rate  of  output  we  get  £775,000.     On  pre-war  output 
we  get   about  £650,000.     What   inducement   is  there 
for  me  as  general  manager  to  go  on  building  In 
I  have  another  colliery  I  should  like  to  open — I  have 
two,  as  a  matter  of  fact.     Two  or  three  years  ago  1 
had  the  plans  completed  for  the  re-opening  of  one 
colliery,  and  the  total  cost  of  that  will  be  £600,000. 
Why  should  I  commence  spending  £600,000  to  get  a 
probable  output  of  450,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  when  I 
may  be   nationalised   and  receive  less  than  half  the 
money  I  am  going  to  spend? 

27.203.  Chairman :    That  is  the  reason  for  saying, 
"  for  this  decision  you   can  thank   Mr.   Smillie  and 
his  friends  "? — Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  pam- 
phlet  which   I   have   here   published   by   Mr.    Smillie 
and   Mr.   Hodges  gives  the   facts  of   the   Coal   Com- 
mission,  and   I   take   it  that   Mr.   Straker  is  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Smillie  and  his  friends,  and  if 
I  am  to  be  bought  out  on  those  terms  I  am  going  to 
keep  what  money  I  have  in  my  pocket.     I  am  spend- 
ing no  more,  hut  if  I  get  a  fair  square  deal  I  am 
going  ahead.     I  thought  I  would  finish  my  career  as 
a   mining   engineer   by   completing   the   last  two  col- 
lieries   and    equipping    them    and    making   them    an 
example  for  other  folk   who   wanted  to  develop  col- 
lieries,   and    I    would   like   to   leave   my   mark    as   a 
mining  engineer  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

27.204.  Mr.   llobert  Smillie  :   I  suppose  you   do   not 
know  Smillie,  do  you? — No,  except  by  photographs. 
I   take  it  you  are  Mr.   Smillie.     I  have   not  had  "the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before. 

27.20.").  Arc  you  of  ii]i!uioii  that  Mr.  Smillie  has  any 
friends  at  all  in  the  country? — I  should  think  a  lot. 

27.206.  AVho  do  you  mean  by  Mr.  Smillie's  friends? 
-What  I   meant  was  the  Executive  of  the  Miners' 

Federation  principally — those  in  favour  of  nationalisa- 
tion. 

27.207.  Do  you  include  everyone  who  is  in  favour  of 
nationalisation  as  amongst  my  friends? — Y«,  I  should 
say  so. 

27.208.  Supposing  there  is  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  tliis  eountry  in  favour  of  nationalisation  you  would 
call   them  my  friends?-    >  • 

27.209.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying.  "  If  you  are 
aalised  "?       Do   you    think    they   are   going   to 

natiimali   •  \->,     but    my    collieries    an-     to    lie 

nationalised,   and    I   have   considerable    financial    in- 
terests in  them. 
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27.210.  But  you  said,  "  If  I  am  to  be  nationalised  "  ? 
— You  cannot  nationalise  me  personally. 

27.211.  That  is  what  you  said.     I  wondered  if  you 
thought  that? — -You  would  have  some  trouble  in  doing 
that. 

27.212.  Now  you   have   had    very   considerable   ex- 
perience in  Durham,  have  you  not? — Yes;  18  years  as 
general   manager  of   the  Horden   Collieries.     I   com- 
menced them  and  built  them  up.     I  have  had  8  years' 
experience  as   general   manager  of   the   Shelton   Col- 
lieries and  Ironstone  Mines.     I  had  3  years'  experi- 
ence in  North  Yorkshire,  and  I  have  had  experience 
in  Kent. 

27.213.  Have  you  read  Lord  Joicey's  evidence? — I 
have  read  Sir  Hugh  Bell's  evidence. 

27.214.  You  have  read  his  evidence? — Yes. 

27.215.  Is  he  chairman  of  your  company? — Yes,  of 
my  company. 

27.216.  It  is  partly  his  company,  too,  is  it  not? — 
He  is  a  shareholder ;     that   is   all.       It   is   not  Bell 
Brothers  or  Dorman  Long's,  as  you  imagined,  but  it 
is  a  public  company  in  which  you  or  anyone  can  hold 
shares  if  you  like. 

27.217.  Consequently  it  is   not  yours   in   the   sense 
that  you  own  it? — No,  I  am  general  manager  of  i<t  and 
I  have  considerable  financial  interest  in  it. 

27.218.  But  you  have  referred  to  it  several  times  as 
your  colliery  and  said  that  if  your  colliery  is  national- 
ised you  are  to  be  robbed? — Yes.     They  are  my  com- 
pany's collieries. 

27.219.  And  the  company  is  not  yours  at  all? — No, 
not  at  all. 

27.220.  I  wanted  ito  find  out  whether  it  is  or  not.     I 
suppose  you  would  refer  to  the  men  at  Horden  Col- 
liery and   Shotton  Colliery  as  your  men? — Yes,  very 
often.     It  is  a  colloquial  saying. 

27.221.  They  are  only  your  men  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  producing  coal  under  your  directions? — That 
is  all.     Most  of  them  I  have  set  on  myself. 

27.222.  Are  you   aware  that  it  lias  been   said   the 
best  of  relations  exist  between  the  workmen  in  Dur- 
ham and  the  employers? — Yes,  by  Sir  Hugh  Bell. 

27.223.  And  that  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
you  were  on  the  eve  of  being  likely  to  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  closer  arrangement  for  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  other   matters? — Yes,    quite   so.        We  had    the 
matter  discussed   at  several  of   our  meetings  on  the 
question  of  letting  the  men  see  the  working  cost  and 
so  on,  and  we  were  in  a  fair  way  to  get  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  subject. 

27.224.  I  think  Mr.  George  Thompson,  in  addition 
to  being  a  check  weighman,  is  secretary  of  the  Shotton 
Lodge? — Yes. 

27.225.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  tho  mem- 
bers   of    any    Lodge    in,    Durham    to    approach    the 
General  Manager  to  ask  him  to  meet  them,  is  it? — No. 
quite  common. 

27.226.  This  was  an  ordinary  application  asking  you 
to   meet  them? — Yes. 

27.227.  Did  you  think  it  would  be  your  duty  to  your 
directors  to  write  such  a  letter  as  this  letter  rather 
than  meet  the  deputation? — Quite  so;  I   thought   it 
was  hammering  a  dead  horse  to  discuss  a  subject  I 
did  not  intend  under  any  circumstances  whatever  to 
proceed  with. 

27.228.  Is  a  seven-roomed  house  the  largest  house 
any  of  your  workmen  have? — Yes. 

27.229.  I    suppose    you    do    not    live    in    a    seven- 
roomed  house  yourself?— I  have  not  counted  them. 

27.230.  Do  you  know  how  many  rooms  you  have? — 
No. 

27.231.  Are  they  so  many   that  you   really   do  not 
know? — No. 

27.232.  Would   you    like   to   live   in    a   four-roomed 
house  yourself?—!  have  lived  in  a  four-roomed  house 
myself. 

27.233.  And  got  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  you  could? 

Yes,  the  same   as  you  would  do.     I  have  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  in  a  three-roomed  house.     I  did  not 
commence  life  as  a  general  manager. 

nr27'™4'  Are  you  &oing  to  treat  me  as  y°«  treated 
Mr.  Thompson?— I  shall  treat  you,  exactly  as  you 
treat-  me. 

27  235.  I   will    treat  you   as  one  man  should  treat 
another?— Right  oh! 


27.236.  You    would    not    like    to    live    in    a    three- 
roomed    house  '  now,   would   you  ? — Certainly   not.      I 
worked   hard   enough   during   my  40  years   of   graft 
to  be  able  to  do  without  it. 

27.237.  To  justify — — ? — To  justify  my  existence. 

27.238.  To  justify  your  having  a  better  house  than 
a  three-roomed  house? — Yes. 

27.239.  Is  there  >any  person  who  works  harder  than 
the   coal    miners   of    Shotton    or    elsewhere? — I    have 
nothing   whatever  to  say   against  our   men.      I   have 
some  ot  the  finest  hewers  and  workmen  generally  in 
the  Kingdom,  but  when  you  are  comparing  one  class 
of  labour  with   another,    coal   hewing    is    a  soft   job 
compared    with   puddling.      You   get    in   front   of    a 
puddling  furnace  in  midwinter  with  hell  in  front  of 
you  and  snow  behind  you. 

27.240.  We  should  neither  of  us  get  in  front  of  a 
puddling  furnace  if  we  could  help  it.     We  are  deal- 
ing with  collieries  at  the  moment.     Colliers  work  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  justify  them  in  having  a  decent  house 
to  live  in,   do  they  not? — So  far  as  the  colliers  are 
concerned,   I  have  been  associated  with  them  for  40 
years,  and  there  is  nobody  who  can  say  a  bad  word 
against  them  in  my  presence.     I  have  lived  with  them 
and    through    them,    and    I    am    still    as    intimate 
with  them  as  ever,  and  I  have  their  best  interests  at 
heart.     If   you    consult   the    agents    of    the    Durham 
Miners'  Association  as  to  my  character  in  that  respect, 
you  will  find  out  how  I  stand  with  them. 

27.241.  I  only  know  of  it  from  this  letter?— Well, 
that  is  not  evidence  alone. 

27.242.  But  it  is  evidence.     You  do  not  deny  what 
was  said  here,  and  you  are  trying  to  justify  it? Yes. 

27.243.  I   put  it  to   you  that  it  is  in   the   interest 
of   any  colliery    company    to   have   large    families    in 
which  there  are  a  number  of  workers?— Quite  so. 

27.244.  And  it  ought  to  be  in  the  interests,  surely, 
of      a     colliery     company     to     endeavour     to     house 
large  families  as  well  as  it  possibly  can? — Certainly, 
and  I  have  done  that — we  have  done  that. 

27.245.  Did  you  write  this  letter  because  the  Com- 
pany  had    made    up    its    mind   that   they   were    not 
going    to    build    additional    houses  ?— Until    we    saw 
exactly    where   the   question   of   nationalisation   came 
in,  and  how  it  was  settled,  and  what  the  Government 
proposed  to  do. 

27.246.  Had    the    Directors    decided    that    and    in- 
structed you  in  that  direction  ?— Yes,  they  had  decided 
that. 

27.247.  Are  you    altogether   correct  when    you  say 
that  under  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Straker  was  speaking 
about  with  regard  to  the  nationalisation  of  mines  you 
would  only  get  a  fixed  sum? — Yes,  10s.  or  12s.  a  ton. 

27.248.  Is  that  the  only  thing  the  Bill  says?— Yes. 

27.249.  Does  it  not  make  provision  for  arranging 
for  what  might  be  an  increase  of  output   in  an  un- 
developed colliery?— Yes,  but  it  all  comes  to  10s.  or 
12s.  a  ton. 

27.250.  But  I  think  you  were  putting  your  case  just 
now  that  the  money  you  would  get  for  your  colliery 
would  be  small  because  your  output  was  undeveloped? 
— Yes,  it  is  half  developed. 

27.251.  Does  not  this  Bill  make  provision  for  taking 
into  consideration   what  the  developments  may  be  of 
;iu   undeveloped  colliery,  and  to  pay  for  them  accor- 
dingly ?— Yes,  but  if  we  have  to  spend  for  this  Black- 
hall  Colliery,  say,  £300,000  to  build  additional  houses 
—we  have  spent  £734,000  now— and    if  we  have  to 
make  that  up  to  £1,000,000  sterling  to  build  additional 
houses,   and   the  total  quantity  to  be  got  from   that 
colliery  when  fully  developed  is  700,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year,  we  should  then  leceive  10s.  or  12s.  a  ton  on 
the  whole   of    the   possible  output   according   to   Mr 
Straker's  Bill. 

27.252.  That  does   not   answer  the  question  I  put. 
Have  you  not  given  a  misleading  statement  here  this 
morning  when  you  said  that  a  certain  sum  only  would 
be  paid  for  that  colliery,  when  you  know  this  Bill  pro- 
vides for  dealing  with  the  colliery  according  to  what 
its    output    may    be    when    developed  ?— And    I   have 
given    you   an   illustration   of    a   colliery  which   when 
fully  developed  will  mean  confiscation  and  not  pav- 
ment 
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27.253.  Is  it  not  the  coie  that  the  clause*  of  thin 
Bill,    if  acted  up   to,    in   the  cane  of  uatioimlimitinii 
provide  that  where  I  lie  colliery  is  not  fully  dcvcl. >[>.•<! 
a  consideration   would   lie  j.'.ivm   to  that   willi   :.    \i> -\\ 
to     endeavouring     to     find     out      its     output      when 
developed? — I  say   yon  can  put  the   output  ut  any- 
thing you   like  but  I  lose  two-thirds    of   my   capital. 
That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

27.254.  Then  what  you  have  stated  yon   would  get 
for  such  a  colliery  as  you  speak  of  is  not  the  amount 
\iiii   would  get  under  the  Hill? — No,  because  I  have 
not  spent  the  additional  sum  referred  to 

27.255.  The  price  it  proposes  to  pny   for  collieries 
is  so  much  per  ton   on  its  output,  or  in  the  case  of 
collieries    not    fully    developed    the    facts    should    be 
taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  endeavour  to  pay 
a  fair  price  if  it  were  fully  developed? — Yes,  but  you 
take  the  colliery,  as  I  have  pointed  out,   when  it  is 
not  fully  developed.     If  it  were  fully  developed,  whnt 
about  it?     I  have  told  you  I  get  about  350,000  tons 
from  a  colliery  half  developed,   and  to  fully   develop 
the  colliery  I  shall  have  to  spend  practically  £300,0011 

L'7,256.  Are  you  aware  that  in  addition  to  paying 
for  the  collieries  on  the  output,  or  on  the  output 
which  it  would  come  to  if  developed,  it  is  proposed 
to  buy  the  associated  properties  in  addition  to  that? 
— No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

27.257.  Would    that    to   some   extent    change   your 
view  ? — Absolutely. 

27.258.  Well,  that  is  the  proposal. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  It  is  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie  :  We  propose  to  buy  the  houses? 
— At  what  price? 

27.259.  At  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon. 
Chairman  :    A  valuation? 

Mr.  Robert  Smillie:  Yes,  a  valuation? — To-day's 
valuation,  or  the  money  I  spent,  £460,000,  in  build- 
ing houses? 

27.260.  We  propose  to  be  more  honest  and  to  buy 
the   houses   at   a   fair   valuation   put   upon    them    by 
valuers.     Is  there  anything  unfair  about  that? — No, 
not  at   all.     Up   to  date   I   have  spent  £460,000   in 
building    houses    during   the    last    19  years.      I    have 
learned  in  19  years  a  lot  as  to  the  building  of  houses. 
and  I  am  still  learning.     I  have  installed  the  electric 
light  in  all  the  rooms  in  about  500  of  the  last  houses 
I    have   built;   and    I   had   hoped   to  establish   large 
public    baths,    wash    houses,    and    laundry   at    each 
colliery,    with    the    object    of    dispensing    with    the 
washing    day  at   home.     It    was   our    intention    also 
to  build  a  central  hospital  for 'large  collieries,   with 
a  permanent  staff  of  nurses,  to  enable  us  to  promptly 
deal  with  accidents  occurring  at  our  own  collieries. 
I  have  progressed  in  19  years,  and  I  want  to  make  a 
model  property,  but  I  cannot  go  on  doing  that  in  the 
face  of  the  proposed  nationalisation  of  the  collieries. 
I  am  not  going  to  waste  £80,000  or  £90,000  and  more 
of  my  money  until  I  see  where  it  is  going. 

27.261.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tawney:   Not  if  it  is  to  be  paid 
back? — You  give  me  an  undertaking  to  pay  it  back. 
and  I  will  go  ahead. 

27.262.  But  it  is  in  the  Bill.— It  may  be,  but  the 
Bill  has  not  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:  The  valuation  is  exclusive  of  the 
associated  properties. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Cooper :  But  they  are  not  associated 
properties  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  Bill. 

27.263.  Mr.   Robert  Smillie:   You  may  take  it  the 
miners  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  they  should 
buy    two   properties,   one   a   colliery  for   which   there, 
were  no  workmen's  houses,   and  another  colliery   for 
which  there  were  1,000  houses  bnilt,  and  to  give  the 
same  price  for  the  two  collieries  if  the  output  were 
the  same.     You  may  take  it  they  intend  to  treat  the, 
employers  fairly  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. — I  should 
hope  you  do. 

27.264.  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  all  the  good 
things  you  have  done  on  behalf  of  your  workmen  in 
building  good  houses  and  the  baths  and  the  hospitals. 
and  so  on.     You  have  not  yet  given  them  baths  at 
the  collieries,  but  I  hope  that  will  be  the  next  thing 
—I  had  all  the  plans  completed,  and  I  was  going  to 
start  in  1914  when  the  war  broke  out.     I  was  going 


to  spend   £10,000  at   Blackball   in   building   a  model 

bulb. 

27,205.  Do  you  think  "  Mr.  Sinillir  unil  hi. 
friends"  are  nut,  t.i  i»l,  you  mid  jmir  (..Mipniiy? — 
I  do,  arixM-ding  U>  Mr.  Straktir'*  Hill  I  do  not  kmm 
that  you  wero.  I  read  the  Bill  and  I  »nid  that  I 
had  worked  40  yearn  <>t  my  lifo,  and  at  n  time  uh<-n 
I  wan  going  to  retire  I  am  to  go  into  tho  workhotue. 

27,2C6.  Wo  did  not  propone  to  nntionalino  you  at 
your  age,  but  wo  propose  in  any  event,  even  if  we 
take  tho  collieried  over  for  nothing,  that  we  would 
make  sure  that  von  :uid  your  family  have  decent 
living  until  the  end.  -What'do  you  call  deonnt  living? 
It  is  a  very  elastic  term. 

27.267.  People    have   different    viewi.— If    you    let 
me  name  it,  I  am  on  it. 

27.268.  What  people  call  a  decent  living  for  a  mim-r 
would   not   bo  called  decent   living   for  you  at  all,    I 
can   assure  you,    in   the  ordinary   sense   of   the   term 
such  as  you  and  your  Company  would  look  at.     How- 
ever, when  I  said  decent  living,  I  meant  to  provide 
you  with  all  that  was  necessary   to  make  life  worth 
living,  with  a  decent  hou.so  to  live  in.     That  is  whnt 
I  call  decent  living.     That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  for  the   rest.      Now  I   want  to  make   this  |>oiiit. 
You  are  anxious  to  continue  the  good  feeling  between 
the   employers,   the  managers,    and   the   workni' 
Yes. 

27.269.  Do  you  think  this  is  tho  way  in  which  to  'en- 
courage it — by  writing  such  a  letter  as  this? — I  am  a 
very    blunt,    straightforward    person,    and    if   a  man 
wants  to  waste  my  time  discussing  a  subject  which  is 
absolutely  as  dead  as  Julius  Cresar,  I  am  not  going  to 
waste  time. 

27.270.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  a  fair 
and  frank  reply  to  make  to  Mr.  Thompson,  or  to  your 
minors   through    Mr.    Thompson,    that   the   Company 
had  decided,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  that  it 
could  not  see  its  way  to  build  further  houses  because 
nationalisation   was  coming   along,  without  bringing 
"  Mr.   Smillie   and  his  friends  "   into  it?— I   daresay 
you   are  right,  but  when   you   are   up   against   such 
a  proposition  you  make  a  blunt  reply  to  it.    A  propns 
of    these   committees,   I   have   brought    a   list   of    all 
our  committees  in  the  County  of  Durham.     If  every 
county  had  its  committees  like  those  in  the  County 
of  Durham,  you  would  work  as  peaceably,  generally 
speaking,  as  you  do  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

27.271.  And  if  every  general  manager  was  writing 
letters   like   this,    there   would  be  no  committees   in 
a   fortnight?— Would   there   not?     If   you    want   my 
character    as    a   general   manager    and    employer    of 
labour,  apply  to  the  agents  in  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham.     I   happen  to  be   the   Honorary   Treasurer   of 
the  Aged  Miners'  Homes  Association,  and  I  happen 
to  be   Treasurer   of   the  Christmas  Tree   Fund,    and 
I  raise  money  every  year  and  have  done  for  15  years. 
I    look    after    the    financing    of    these    associations 
and  their  housing  accommodation  and   all  that  sort 
of    thing.      I    get    a    large    sum   out  of    the    colliery 
owners   to  help   keep   these   old    people,   and    I   have 
shown  my  sympathy  to  the  class  to  which  I  belong 
by  performing  these  honorary  duties. 

27.272.  I  have  heard  of  you  very  often  from  your 
agents  and  the  workmen,  as  I  can  assure  you. 

27.273.  Chairman   (to   the    Witness):   Will  you    lot 
me     have     that     list    of     committees? — Yes.     (Same 
handed.) 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  It  is  very  desirable  that  this 
misapprehension  under  which  this  witness  is  labour- 
ing should  be  removed  with  regard  to  compensation, 
because  I  think  if  it  is  once  removed  from  his  mind 
he  will  not  repeat  that  statement  again.  If  he 
turns  to  paragraph  5  of  the  Bill,  Section  A,  he 
will  see  half  way  down  it  says:.  "  Whether  in  course 
of  being  made  or  driven  for  commencing  or  opening 
any  such  colliery  or  mine,  or  otherwise,  and  all 
associated  properties  (including  vessels,  lighters, 
railway  rolling  stock,  and  all  works,  including  works 
for  the  manufacture  of  by-products,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Mining  Council  belonging  to  any  mine  under- 
taking or  connected  with  any  colliery  or  mine,  and 
every  house  belonging  to  the  owners  of  any  such 
colliery  or  mine,  which,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Mining 
Council,  is  usually  occupied  by  workmen  employed 
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at    such    colliery   or    mine)."     All    those    things    are 
embraced    ip    the   term    "  associated    properties." 
Mr.   B.    W.  Cooper :   I   do  not   agree  with   you. 

27.274.  Mr.    Frank  Hodges:   That    is   the    English 
of   it? — It  says:    "  all  of  which  are  herein  included 
in  the  expression    '  mine.'  ' 

27.275.  I   quite  agree.     Then   it  is  referred  to  on 
page    7,    paragraph    9,    and    it    states:     "The    pur- 
chase   price   of    mines    exclusive    of    associated    pro- 
perties."    The  associated   properties  which   embraces 
the  houses  in  which  the  miners  live  are  excluded? — 
By-products,  coke  ovens,  and  what  not. 

"27.276.  They  are  excluded? — Particularly  excluded. 

27.277.  They  are  subject  to  a   separate  valuation? 
— I  spent  a  million  on  that  sort  of  job. 

27.278.  Mr.    E.     W.     Cooper:   When    this    matter 
materialises  you  can  always  make  the  meaning  clear 


by  suitable  drafting.  My  submission  is,  as  this 
Bill  is  drawn,  the  drafting  does  not  convey  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Smillie  and  Mr.  Hodges? — That 
is  exactly  how  I  take  it.  The  "  mini  "  meant  every- 
thing above  the  mine. 

Mr.   Sidney   Webb :   It   is   expressly   stated   to   the 
contrary  there. 

27.279.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   It  is  true  Mr.  Slesser 
said,  when  a  member  put  the  same  question  to  him, 
that  clause  ought  to  be  redrawn? — It  is  a  very  im- 
portant withdrawal,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

27.280.  Mr.    Frank    Hodges:    It   is    a   question    of 
understanding  it? — I  understood  it,  as  I  told  you. 

27.281.  If  the  explanation  given  here  satisfies  you, 
then  you  agree  you  misunderstood  it? — Yes. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
Mr.  PHILIP  GEE,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman :    I  think  Sir  Leo   Money  wishes  to  ask 
you   some  questions. 

27.282.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money:    Do   I    understand 
you  are  the  Director  of  the  Coal  Association? — I  am 
the  Director  of  the  Coal  Association. 

27.283.  When     was    that     Association     formed? — I 
think  the  date  was  about  the  third  week  of  April— 
roughly   that. 

27.284.  Did  you  send  out  an  undated  letter  printed 
in   type   which   looks  like  typewriting,    but   which   I 
think     is     not? — (Handing     letter   to    the   Witness.) 
Yes,  that  is  my  letter. 

27.285.  To  whom  did  you  send  this  letter? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  to  whom  that  par- 
ticular letter  was  sent.     We  have  circularised   most 
public  bodies  and  most  public  men,  and  we  more  or 
less  stick  to  the  same  form ;  there  may  be  variations. 

27.286.  A    large    number    of    copies    of    this    letter 
have  been  sent  out? — Very  large. 

27.287.  To  Chambers  of  Commerce?— Yes. 

27.288.  Chambers  of  Trade?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

27.289.  And    public    men    generally? — And    public 
men   generally. 

.27,290.  The  letter  says:  "  Dear  Sir,  The  Coal  Com- 
mission. Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  give  a 
forecast  of  the  findings  of  the  Coal  Commission,  we 
would  venture  to  draw  attention  to  certain  broad 
aspects  of  the  situation."  That  is  the  first  para- 
graph. The  second  paragraph,  which  is  underlined, 
says:  "The  consumer,  who  naturally  desires  a  good 
supply  of  cheap  coal,  is  not  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission." Is  that  the  letter? — Yes. 

27.291.  Did  you,   at  the  end  of  the  letter,  remind 
the   recipients   of   the   same   statement     by     saying: 
"  While  reminding  you  once  more  that  the  consumer 
— the  very  large  majority  of  the  nation — is  not  repre- 
sented on  the  Coal  Commission."     Do  you  remember 
that? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  remember  the  text  here. 
I  am  willing  to  adopt  it. 

27.292.  Do  you  think  those  statements  are  true? — 
I   do. 

27.293.  Have    you     acquainted    yourself    with    the 
names  and  occupations  of  the  members  of  the  Coal 
Commission? — Those   who   have   been   responsible    for 
the   drawing    up    of    that    letter    have.        Generally 
speaking,  we  have  as  an  organisation. 

27.294.  You  signed  it? — I  am  the  responsible  per- 
son  who  signs   all  these   letters. 

27.295.  Did  you  acquaint  yourself  with  the  nature 
of  the  occupations   and   interests  of  the  members  of 
this  Commission  before  you   wrote  this  letter? — Not 
particularly.        Most   of   them   were,    I   think,    in    a 
general  way  known  to  me. 

27.296.  You     were'  acquainted     with    them? — Yes, 
more  or  less. 

27.297.  You   knew   of  Mr.    Balfour   before   writing 
this   letter '( — 1    heard    what    Sir    John    Sankey   said 
this    morning. 

27.298.  Did  you  know  when  you  wrote  this  letter 
Mr.  Balfour  had  an  important  connection  with  cer- 
tain not  unimportant  branches  of  the  steel  trade? — 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  I  know 
about  Mr.  Balfour. 


27.299.  You  know  he  is  in  his  own  person  an  im- 
portant coal  consumer? — No  doubt. 

27.300.  Have   you   heard   of   Sir   Arthur   Duckham 
before? — Yes. 

27.301.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  an  important  coal 
consumer? — No,   I  did  not.     I  did  not  know  he  was 
a  coal  consumer. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  statement.  I  am  not  a  coal  consumer  any- 
more than  anybody  else  round  this  table  is  a  coal  con- 
sumer. I  was  not  appointed  on  this  Commission  as 
a  representative  of  any  consumers  or  any  body  of 
consumers.  I  have  been  put  here  as  a  Government 
representative,  it  may  be,  because  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  coal,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the  work 
I  have  done  for  the  Government.  I  am  not  a  con- 
sumer. I  do  not  control  any  works  that  consumes  a 
large  quantity  of  coal ;  I  am  not  a  consumer  in  that 
way  at  all. 

27.302.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Are  you  aware  you 
are  using  the  word  "  consumer  "  in  this  letter  in  the 
ordinary  sense  by  which  we  understand  persons  who 
use  coal  and  are  interested  in  coal  from  what  one  may 
call  the  public  point  of  view? — Possibly. 

27.303.  Is  not  that  the  way  you  use  the  word  in  this 
letter? — I  think  so,  yes. 

27.304.  Is    it  not    clear    that    you    are    inaccurate 
in    your    letter  if    you    mean    by    that    word    "  con- 
sumer "   the  public  interests  are  not  represented  on 
this    Commission  ? — I    adhere   to    that   statement   en- 
tirely that  they  are  not  represented. 

27.305.  The     public     interest     is     not    represented 
here? — Or  most  inadequately  represented. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  That  is  different. 

27.306.  Sir  L.    Chiozza  Money :     You   have   heard 
what  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  says? — Yes. 

27.307.  You   still   think   the  public   interest   is  not 
represented  here? — I  do. 

27.308.  Although  its  Chairman   is   a  Judge  of  tho 
High  Court?— I  do. 

27.309.  You  adhere  to  -that  statement  ?— Yes,  I  do, 
of  course;  I  said  so. 

27.310.  You  wish  your  evidence  to  be  believed  after 
making  that  statement? — I  do  not  follow  you. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Is  that  a  fair  suggestion  to  put 
to  the  witness? 

27.311.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  After  going  into  the 
personnel  of  this  Commission  and  after  hearing  what 
Sir  Arthur  Duckham  says,  are  you  justified  in  adher- 
ing to  this  letter  in  which  you  say  the  public  interest 
is  not  represented  on  this  Commission  ? — I  do. 

27.312.  You  do?— I  do. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Then  I  certainly  shall  not 
ask    you    any    further    questions. 

27.313.  Mr.  E.  H.  Tawney:   How  do  you  think  w? 
were    appointed? — I   will    tell    you.     I    think    it    was 
simply   a   development   of   the   political   situation. 

27.314.  Who    do   you    think   appointed    us? — I    am 
afraid  I  do  not  know.     I  am  not  hardly  in  a  position 
to  know  that. 

27.315.  Is  it  not  rather  relevant  to  know  that,  if  you 
are  going  to  make  a  general  statement  of  this  kind? 
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— I  do  not  know  that  it  is.     I  judge  by  the  results; 
I   look   at  the  results  here. 

27.316.  Do  you  think  if  itlio  results  aru  iiiinatisfnc- 
tcii  v  iii  you  \  mi  are  justified  in  making  reflections  M  to 
the  constitution  of  thin  Commission;1     1  am  .sure  you 
do  not  mean  that?     I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 

27.317.  Otherwise  no  Commission  could  be  correctly 
appointed  because  the  results  would  not  please  every- 
|H,,ly:J — In  this  particular  case  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  think  as  I  do. 

27.318.  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny  that.     I  want  to 
know  what  you  meant  when  you  said  that  no  repre- 
se iiiative  of  the  public  was  here.     Do  you  think  they 
are  nominivted  by  bodies  other  than  the  Government? 

I  must  stick  to  my  general  answer.     I  do  not  think 

thJj  O-ommission  is  representative  of  the  public. 

27.319.  What  do  you  mean?       Do  you  mean  they 
were  appointed  by  bodies  other  than  the  Government? 

No,  not  necessarily.     I  am  afraid  I  am  not  exactly 

acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  appointment. 

27.320.  Again,    if    you    are    making    these    general 
statements,  is  it  not  rather  important  to  be  acquainted 
with   the.    details?— In   all    probability  the  writer    of 
the  letter  whom  I  trust  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
details. 

27.321.  How    do    you    think   a    Commission    repre- 
senting the  public  ought  to  be  constituted? — It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  trim  your  balance  quit*  right.     My 
idea  of  a  properly  constituted  Commission  would   be 
a  Commission  entirely  different  from  this. 

27.322.  You     hare    explained    the    weight    to    be 
attached  to  your  letter  admirably. 

27.323.  Mr.  Siilney  Webb  :  I  do  not  want  to  trouble 
you    any   further  about   whether   the    Commission    is 
properly     representative     or     not.      In     the     letter 
you      signed     you      say :       "  The     consumer,      who 
naturally     desires     a    good     supply    of     cheap    coal, 
is    not    represented    on    the    Commission."      At    the 
end  you  say  :  "  The  consumer — the  very  large  majority 
of    the     nation — is     not    represented     on     the    Coal 
Commission."     Those  are   statements  of   fact.     Were 
you   aware  when  you  signed  that  letter  and  sent   it 
out  that  out  of  the  13  members  of  the   Commission 
there  were  seven   who  were   not  connected  with  the 
coal  industry,  and  of  those  seven,   four  had   no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  the  coal  industry  except  as 
domestic  consumers?     In    the  face    of    that,    do   you 
think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  domestic  consumers 
were  not  represented,  when  four  out  of  13  members 
have  no  other  connection  with  the  coal  industry  than 
as  domestic  consumers?     You  say:    "  The  consumer  " 

evidently  meaning  the  domestic  consumer — "  is  not 

represented    on   the    Coal    Commission."     That    is   a 
matter  of  fact.     Were   you  aware   when   you   stated 
that    fact  than    four   out   of   the  13    members    were 
nothing    but    domestic    consumers? — In   that  way    13 
members  are  domestic  consumers.     They  all  consume 
coal.     I  say  there  are  13,  obviously,  of  such  domestic 
consumers. 

27.324.  Were  you  aware  of   that? — I  answer   it   in 
the  way  I  wish  to  answer  it. 

27.325.  Were  you  aware  of  that  or  not? — Will  you 
go  over  your  question  again? 

27.326.  Did  you  know  whether   four  out  of  the  13 
members  of  the  Commission  had   no  connection   with 
coal    at  all    except  as   domestic    consumers? — If    you 
say  that  is  so,  I  accept  it.     I  am  not  aware  that  is 
so. 

27.327.  Were  you  aware   of  that   fact? — I  am  not 
aware  that  is  so. 

27.328.  I   did  not  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware 
of  that.     I   ask   you   whether,    when  you  stated    the 
domestic  consumer  was  not  represented  on  the  Coal 
Commission,  you  were  aware  that  four  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  had  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  coal  trade  except  as  domestic  consumers? — T  am 
not  sure  of  that. 


•J7,:i-'!i.    I   dn  not  o»k  whether  you   are,  Imt  whnttwr 
you  were  at  the  moment  you  UMIMK!  thU  letUrP- 
ii..i    i.-iii.  mlier    what   I    WM   aware   of    when    I    iwund 

llin    letter. 

27.330.  On  that  f»ct,  would  it  l>e  eorroct  to  «u»y  yon 
have  made  a  false  •tatcnient  liereP — Certainly  not. 

27.331 .  When   you  H.-vy    tin-   <x>iuiurm<r   i«   not  r«^>r«i 
sentod? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

•J7,:tW.  You  have  said  the  consumer  in  not  repre- 
sented?— What  you  are  trying  to  put  into  my  mouth 
I  n'l'uso  to  have  put  into  my  mouth. 

L'7..'i33.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  anything  into  your 
mouth.  You  say  the  consumer  m  not  represented. 
That  is  what  you  said  ? — I  say  a>  a  general  statement 
that  is,  perfectly  accurate — the  consumer  m  not 
represented. 

27.334.  Measured  by  quantity,  the  majority  of  the 
consumers  of   coal   are    not  domestic   consumers    but 
industrial  consumers.     You  are  aware  of  that?     Are 
you    aware  when   the    Commission   was    first    formed 
three  of    the   13   members   of   the    Commission    were 
representatives  of   the  large   industrial  consumers? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

27.335.  When  you    issued    the    statement  that    the 
consumer   was   not    represented,   had  you    made   any 
inquiry? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

27.336.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  does  include  amongst  its  mem- 
bers representatives  of  some  of  the  largest  consuming 
industries? — You  tell  me  so. 

27.337.  During  this  time  you  have  not  made  any 
inquiry  into  that  and  you  were  spreading  this  state- 
ment  broadcast   that   the   consumer    was   not   repre- 
sented ? — Personally,    I    take    full    responsibility    for 
that  letter. 

27.338.  You  have  signed  it?— I  have  signed  it. 

27.339.  You  were  spreading  this  broadcast  during 
the  time  when  you  were  not  aware  whether  the  con- 
sumers   were    represented    or    not? — Yon     have    not 
twisted  me  as  you  think  you  have,  Mr.  Webb. 

27.340.  I  have  not  twisted  you  at  all.     You   have 
been    spreading    this    statement    of    fact    broadcast 
There  is  the  statement  underlined,  that  the  consumer 
is  not  represented? — And  I  adhere  to  that. 

27.341.  I  can  only  say  you  may  adhere  to  the  state- 
ment, but  the  literal  fact  is  you  have  heard  that  of 
the   thirteen    members   of  the   Commission    four   art 
nothing  but  domestic  consumers,  and,  of  the  others, 
two   at  present,   if  not  three,   when  you   wrote  thit 
were   representatives   of   the   largest    industrial  con- 
sumers.    What  larger  representation  you  would  have 
wished  I  do  not  know? — I  should  wish  it  to  be  very 
much  larger  to  make  it  apparent  to  me. 

27.342.  The  Government,  which  is  responsible  as  re- 
presenting  the  consumer,   has   formed   this   Commis- 
sion.    Does  that  satisfy  you? — No,  not  at  all. 

27.343.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour :   Are  you  aware  I  was 
appointed  as  a  Government  member? — I  believe  that 
is  so. 

27.344.  Are  you   aware    I    am   a   considerable  con- 
sumer of  coal  ? — Yes. 

27.345.  Is  it  your  opinion   Mr.   Sidney  Webb   «:i< 
appointed   because    he    is    a    consumer   of    household 
coal? — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb :  Would  you  mind  making  it 
clear  that  I  was  appointed  by  the  Government  in  the 
same  sense  as  you  were? 

27.346.  Mr.     Arthur    Balfour:     Was    Mr.     Sidney 
Webb  appointed  by  the  Government  as  a  consumer  of 
household   coal? — I   should   not   think   so. 

Chairman :  We  can  all  assnre  you  of  one  thing. 
Whatever  our  shortcomings  are,  we  are  all  anxious 
to  be  larger  consumers  this  year  than  last  year. 


(The  Witnr.u  withdrew.) 
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Sir  RICHARD  AUGUSTINE  STUDDERT  REDMAYNE,  K.C.B. ,    Recalled  and  Further  Examined. 


Witness :  Before  Mr.  Cooper  examines  me  I  should 
like  to  ask  your  permission  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  precis  of  my  evidence.     It  is  an  obvious  slip.     It 
occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  first  column  on  page 
1186.     The   sentence  reads,    "  Instead   of     redeeming 
capital  at  3  per  cent,  one  can  and  should  substitute 
4J  to  5  per  cent.     The  effect  of  this  increase  would 
be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price."     The 
word    "reduce"    should    read    "increase."     For  the 
effect    of   increasing   the    sinking  fund    accumulative 
interest  rate  the  capital  value  is  also  increased.     The 
effect   of    an    increase    in    the    remunerative  interest 
rate  is,  of  course,   to  decrease  the  capital  value.     1 
would  suggest  the  sentence  should   read   as   follows : 
"  Instead   of   redeeming  capital   at  3   per   cent,   one 
should  substitute  4J  to  5  per  cent.     The  effect  of  this 
increase  would  be  to  increase  the  amount     of     the 
purchase  price,"  and  the  next  sentence  should  road, 
"  I    am   doubtful,  however,    whether  one   should    in- 
crease the  percentage  allowed  to   a  purchaser  much 
beyond  8   per  cent.     Any   increase   would,    of  course, 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.'' 

27.347.  Chairman:   The  word  "reduce"  should  be 
"increase"? — The   effect   is   different  with   the   two 
rates. 

27.348.  Mr.    B.     W.     Cooper.     In    your    precis    1 
omitted   to  notice  some  of  your   points  of  difficulty 
which  you  thought  necessitated  the  proposed  change 
of  ownership.     You  refer,   I  think,  to  the  ownership 
of  coal  under  roads.     You  talk  about  coal  being  left 
under  roads  on  page  2  und<er  the  heading  of   "  Un- 
known Ownership  of  Minerals."     You  say  there,   "  I 
have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  considerable  areas  of 
coal  are  of  unknown  ownership — take  as  one  instance 
the   severance    of    properties    caused    by   roads  "  ? — 
"  Canals  and  railways." 

27.349.  I   will  deal  with  roads   first  of   all.     What 
had   you    in    mind    when    you    thought   there    was    a 
sc-verance   of    the   ownership    of    minerals    caused   by 
roads? — Might  I  refer  you  to  one  of  the  notes  on  that 
point  that  I  did  not  road  last  time  because  you  kindly 
intimated  you  had  heard  enough.     This  is  the   note 
I  have  on  that.     It  is  gathered  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  H.    S.    Child,   25th   November,   1902,   before   the 
Royal   Commission     on     coal     supply     that     certain 
portions  of  the  Ayre  and  Calder  Navigation  - 

27.350.  I  am  talking  about  roads,  not  canals.     Will 
you  deal  with  roads  first  ? — What  is  true  of  one  is  true 
of  the  other  to  some  extent. 

27.351.  With    all    respect    may    I    suggest   that    is 
wrong? — I  know  you   know  more   about   this  than  I 
do.     If  you  say  so  I  am  quite  prepared  to  take  your 
opinion. 

27.352.  You    may   take    it   from    me  when    a    road 
divides  two  properties  the  ownership  of  the  minerals 
to  the  middle  of  the  road  belongs  to  the  owners  of 
the  property  on   each  side  of  the  road? — Is  that  in 
all   roads? 

27.353.  Except  perhaps   where    roads   are    set    out 
under  an  Enclosure  Act  and  the  minerals  belong  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor? — In  each  respect  up  to  the 
middle  of  the   road. 

27.354.  Yes?— It   is  limited  to  certain  roads. 

27.355.  Yes.     There  is  no  legal  difficulty  caused  by 
roads? — Up  to  within  what  you  say. 

27.356.  I    suggest    altogether.     There    is    no    legal 
difficulty  caused  by  the  ownership  of  minerals   under 
roads? — The  roads  under  the  other  properties  alluded 
to  by  you  are  met  by  the  other  difficulty. 

27.357.  Take  canals.     In  the  case  of  a  canal,  ia  it 
not    perfectly    clear    that    the    coal   under    the    canal 
must  belong  to  the  owner  or  the  person  who  was  the 
owner    of    the   land    on    which    the    canal    was    con 
Btructed? — Mr.    Child   stated    in   his    opinion   that   * 
considerable    portion   of    this    coal   might   have   beer, 
worked  but  for  a  provision  in  the  Canal  Act  that  no 
injury  shall  be  done  to  the  works  of  the  undertaker 

27.358.  Stop   there  for   a  moment.     That   is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  any  difficulty  arising  out  of  ths 


ownership  of  the  coal.     That  is  owing  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Canal  Act  protecting  the  canal. More 

coal   is  lost   in   many   such   cases   than   is   absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  canal. 

27.359.  Is  not  that  a  matter  depending  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  of  the  person  on  whom  the 
responsibility      of      protecting      the     canal      rests?— 
Entirely. 

27.360.  That  is  in   no  sense  a  difficulty  caused  by 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  of  ownership  ?_No,  not 
of  ownership.     There  is  considerable  loss. 

27.361.  You    were   talking    in    your    precis   of   the 
ownership? — Unknown  ownership. 

27.362.  Ownership.     I  suggest  the  ownership  is  per- 
fectly well  known. — Is  that  so? 

27.363.  Take    railways? — There    is    a    considerable 
quantity  of  coal  that  has  been  lost  underneath  canals 
the  ownership  of  which,  I  take  it,  is  not  known. 

27.364.  With  all   respect   I   think  there  can   be  no 
doubt  about  it.     The  ownership  of  the  land  on  which 
the   canal   rests   was  perfectly  well   known.      Let   me 
take  you  to  railways. — Before  you  leave  canals  I  am 
not  satisfied   about   that.      My   proof  goes  on   to  say 
that  subsequent  sales  and  resales  of   adjoining   pro- 
perties have  resulted  in  title  to  the  mines  under  the 
severing  strips  being  lost. 

27.365.  What  is  your  authority  for  that'?     I  have 
never  heard  of  that.     I  have  heard  of  cases  coming 
into  the  Law  Courts  of  disputes  arising  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  plan  attached  to  the  deed. 
That  is  another  matter  altogether.      What   instances 
have  you  of  that,   I  have  not  any? — I  will  try  and 
give   you   a   case.      Here   is   the   case  of   the   Cossall 
Colliery    Company,    Limited. 

27.366.  Is  that  a  case  in  the  Law  Courts? — No,  it 
is  a  case  that  came  before  me.    Here  is  a  considerable 
area  of  coal  under  the  Midland  Railway  in  this  case 
which  is  not  claimed  by  them  and  the' ownership  of 
which  is  unknown.     Would  you  like  to  see  the  case? 
(Handing  documents  to  Mr.  Cooper.) 

27.367.  Yea. — There    is    the    whole    correspondence 
concerning  the    case.      It    ia   applicable    more    parti- 
cularly   to    canals.     That    is    a    case   with    regard    to 
railways.      The   case   arose   through   their   asking   for 
permission  to  work  that  coal,  and  we  were  unable  to 
find  the  ownership. 

27.368.  Was    not    the   ownership    of    the    land    im- 
mediately    adjacent     known? — Yes.       That     is     the 
trouble.     The  ownership  of  that  particular  land'  undo-- 
that  particular  railway  is  not  known. 

27.369.  Could  they  not  by  the  examination  of  the 
Midland  Railway  title  deeds  discover  from  whom  they 
got  the  land? — No.     The  whole  case  is  set  out  in  the 
correspondence  there. 

27.370.  I    see   the   Colliery    Company    told   you    the 
ownership    was    unknown.       No    doubt    unknown    to 
them.     That  was  no  proof  the  owners  could  not  have 
been  ascertained? — The  whole  case   is  sot  out   there. 
My  mind  is  not  quite  clear  on  that. 

27.371.  Take  railways  generally.     As  you  know  all 
railways  constructed  since  1845  are  controlled  by  the 
Railways  Clauses  Act? — That  is  under    a  railway. 

27.372.  Generally   speaking,   in   fact,    can  there  be 
any  difficulty  at   all   in  discovering  the  owner  of  the 
land    which   the   railway  company   bought    for   their 
railway? — We  failed  to  discover  it  in  that  case. 

27.373.  Did   you   examine   the   Railway   Company's 
title   deeds? — We   did    not.      The   Railway    Compa'ny 
said  they  did  not  own  it. 

27.374.  Of   course   they   would    not   own    the    coal. 
Undor  the  Railway  Clauses  Act  the  coal  is  reserved. 
Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  examine  the  title  deeds 
under  which  they  got  the  land? — I  was  not  seeking 
to  work  the  coal.     The  colliery  company  was  enquiring 
and  they  said  they  would  have  advice  as  they  could 
not  discover  the  ownership. 

27.375.  They    must    have    been    very    supine? — We 
took  them  to  be  honourable  people. 
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i!7,:i7li.  Wo  ilo  n, it  duiihl  tli.-ii-  I, o,,. MI,  ,,t  all?— If 
I  acted  as  investigator  for  every  colliery  company 
it  uiiuM  In-  iinpn,.,il>l,..  w,  must  takci  their  word  im 
to  tin-  fin-Is  nl'  tlic  case. 

L'7,.'I77.  It  \voulil  involve  :i  very  ili-astir  alteration 
ol'  tin-  law?-  Tlii'v  put  it  to  nio  they  roiiltl  ni.l 

cover  tin-  ownership, 

L'7,.'!7S.  Take  railu.iys  geniT:illy.  C:iu  it  be 
suggested  111. -IT  is  tlu-  slightest,  ililliriilt.\  ill  n.sri-r- 
taiuing  tin-  ownci  nl  minerals  under  .-mil  adjacent 
tn  railways? — We  were  unable  to  determine  it  in  this 
MM, 

L'7.:!7!>.  That   is   ono   caseP—  V 

27. 380.  I   suggest   they   ought   to    have   boon   able? 
That  is  another   point;  I -Cannot  go  into  that. 

27.381.  I   asked  you   about   it  on   Friday   and  you 
gave  me  a  certain  number  of  illustrations.     I  forgot 
in  ask  you  how  many  cases  altogether  have  come  under 
your   notice  which    have   suggested   to  you   that  the 
ownership  of  minerals  ought  to  be  altered? — I  could 
not  say   off-hand. 

27,332.  You  said  you  had  chapter  and  verse  for 
every  rase? — I  will  have  it  made  out  for  you  by  to- 
morrow. 

27,383.  I  should  like  to  know  the  total  number  P— 
That  sliiill  be  made  out  for  you.  I  can  give  you  a 
general  sort  of  idea,  but  I  would  not  like  to  bind 
myself  to  the  exact  figure. 

-7..'W4.  I  should  like  the  exact  number? — It  is 
ronn.l  about  100. 

27,385.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  total 
acreage  involved? — I  can  do  that. 

27,38(3.  I  should  like  to  have  that? — We  will  have 
that  done. 

27.387.  Have-  you    any    idea   of   the    total    acreage 
of  the  British    coalfield?— No,    not   off-hand. 

27.388.  Can    you    get    that?— Yes,    certainly.       It 
would  mean  a  memorandum.     As  you  are  quite  well 
aware,    the   total    acreage    of    the    British    coalfield 
is  not  known. 

27.389.  It  is  my  faulty  expression.     I  should  have 
said   the   known    and    proved   British    coalfield? — We 
will    endeavour   to  have  that   made. 

27.300.  Do  not  trouble  about  the  area  where  coal 
is  not  proved.  What  I  want  is  the  proved  British 
coalfield? — What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

27.391.  The   area   in  Great  Britain   where  coal   is? 
— Leased  ? 

27.392.  I   will   take   it   at   that?— I  will  have   that 
made  out.     It  will  be   interesting,   but  it  may  take 
a    few    weeks. 

27.393.  That  will   be   too   late.     Can   you   give   me 
an    approximate    idea   of    what    proportion   of   these 
cases  that  may  bear  to  what  may  be  popularly  called 
the    British    coalfield?      I    do    not    tie   yon   to    100 
acres? — I  would  not  be  tied  to  1,000  acres.    It  would 
mean   my  getting  the  plans  of  every  colliery  in  this 
country. 

27.394.  May    i  taite  it   that   the   number   of   cases 
that    have   come    under    your    notice    are   only    very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  British  coalfield? — I  grant 
you   that,   certainly.     The  number  of  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  settlement — 

27,39-5.  On  which  you  have  based  an  opinion  that 
a  change  of  the  ownership  of  minerals  ought  to  be 
brought  about? — That  is  a  totally  different  point. 
You  include  at  once  the  whole  of  the  barriers.  Only, 
I  think,  two  cases  of  barriers  have  come  before 
me.  At  once  I  say  the  question  of  barriers  alone 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  change  in 
the  ownership  of  the  minerals.  The  leases  of  coal  in 
the  area  amounts  to  tens  of  thousands  of  acres. 

27.396.  I   want   to  have   a   word   or  two  with  you 
as  to  the  position  supposing  the  mineral  rights  wer-> 
nationalised.     First  I  can  take  it.  generally  speaking, 
coal    is   leased    and    worked    by    the   leaseholders  and 
not  worked  by  the  freeholders? — Usually  it  is  leased. 

27.397.  If,    therefore,    any    of    these    barriers    are 
comprised   in  an  existing  lease  the  mere  fact  of  the 
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lii|>  -.*..  i'.l  n  ,1  .  nal.l.-  tlint  Inn  IHT  l<>  bo  Unjrbod 
at  all  HithiHit  the  cotuwnt  of  tho  leaneholiWP — A* 
thing*  nro. 

I    *ay  ai  thing*  «reP— YM. 

27,.'  ii   wanted   to  make  your  rr- 

i     ax   I    ttonld   cull    il    lor    tin-    mon 

you    would    )I:IM<    to   hnve   nomp  overriding    autliniiu 
created?-  As   they   nre. 

27,4(14).   Kvcu  if   the  ownership   WB»   vented   in   the 

Slati-:-      \\i-ll,  supposing  it  in  vested   in 

•J7.  Ii  il.  You  would  si  ill  have  to  have  name  over- 
riding authority  created  by  tin-  State  to  enable  the 
barrier  to  be  dealt  with;'  I  presume  the  Htntc  if  it 
owned  the  minerals  would  administer. 

27, J02.  If  tho  State  holds  the  mineral*  subject 
to  leases  held  by  leaseholders  the  State  would  not 
:>ci|iiir<>  the  rights  of  the  leaseholders? — Let  me  put 
that  in  my  own  language. 

27.403.  Do  you  follow  what  I  mean? — I  am  trying 
desperately   hard   to   follow  what  you   mean.      I    am 
the  State  for  the  moment  and  you  are  the  colliery 

You  are  working  the  colliery  and  tho  collieries 
are  not  nationalised. 

27.404.  Yes?     You    are   the    leaseholder.      You    own 
tho  leasn  for  a  period  of  years,   and  so  long  as  that 
lease   runs,    until   the   termination   of  that  Tease,   all 
the   provisions  of  that  lease  hold  good,   I  grant  you 
that. 

27.405.  You    agree  with   me? — I    agree   with   what 
I   understand  you  mean. 

27.406.  If  you  wanted  to  deal  with  a  barrier  in  the 
case  T  put  during  the  currency  of  that  lease,  which 
might  be   for   many  ye-irs,   you    would   require  some 
statutory  power   to    enable   the    State,    although   the 
State  might  be  the  owner,  to  deal  with  the  barrier? — 
It  would   have  to  proceed  by  legislation  during  the 
currency  of  that  lease. 

27.407.  Of  course,  it  follows  the  same  thing  would 
hold  in  numerous  other  cases  which  you  and  I  might 
suggest.     I  will  suggest  another  that  will  be  somewhat 
familiar  to  you.     Colliery  A,  a  leaseholder,  leases  next 
to  colliery  B,  a  leaseholder,  and  a  certain  portion  olf 
A's  area  is  cut  off  from  A's  pit  by  a  big  fault,  but 
might  be  worked  by  colliery  B ;  but  without  the  con- 
sent of  colliery  A  no  power  short  of  legislation  could 
compel  A  to  give  up  the  coal  on  colliery  B's  side  of 
the  fault  to  be  worked  by  colliery  B? — The  common 
practice  in  such  cases  is  for  colliery  A  to  say  to  col- 
liery B,  or  for  colliery  B  to  come  to  colliery  A  and 
say:    "  I  can  work  that  coal  more  conveniently  than 
you  can ;  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  bit  here  which 
you  can  work  more  conveniently  and  you  give  me  a 
bit  there,"  and  an  exchange  takes  place. 

27.408.  That  is  frequently  done  and  no  legislation 
is  thought  of  ?— That  is  frequently  done. 

27.409.  With  regard   to   support,    as   you    said  the 
other  day  minerals  could  only  be  vested  in  the  State 
subject  to  the  existing  rights  of  support  of  the  sur- 
face owners? — I  think  I  said  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  the  surface  should  be  upheld. 

27.410.  I  put  it,  it  is  much  higher  than  fair.     If  it 
were  otherwise  you  would  by  a  piece  of  coal  or  mineral 
legislation  be  taking  away  rights  of  surface  owners? 
You   woxild   be   injuring  the   surface   without   com- 
pensation. 

27.411.  Taking  away  part  of  their  surface?— Yes. 

27.412.  Therefore  a  mere  transfer  of  the  ownership 
of  the  coal  from  the  private  individual  to  the  State 
would    not    get    rid   of  that    right  of  support  of   the 
surface    owner    without    legislation? — The    right    to 
support  exists  unless  it  is  repealed. 

27.413.  It  can  only  be  taken  away  by  legislation  ?- 
Unless  it  is  repealed  by  legislation,  as  I  understand  it. 

27.414.  You  are  perfectly  right.     We  talked  a  good 
deal  last  Friday  about  payment  of  compensation  for 
example  to   surface  owners.      There   is  one   aspect   i 
forgot  to  mention.     Supposing  the  State  became  the 
owner  of  the  coal  and  entitled  to  work  the  coal,  or  to 
lease  the  coal  to  others  to  be  worked,  ought  there  not 
to  be  some  very  carefully  thought  out  provision  for 
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the  protection  of  the  surface  owner?  I  mean  suppos- 
ing a  man  wanted  to  sink  a  new  pit,  or  make  a  new 
railway,  ought  not  the  surface  owner  or  occupier  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  that  new  pit  or 
railway?— You  mean  they  might  go  and  sink  a  pit 
right  in  front  of  my  drawing-room  window. 

27.415.  Or  j.ut  a  colliery  'wagon  across  your  lawn  ? 
— I  should  not  relish  that. 

27.416.  There  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  stipula- 
tion now  where  private  owners  have  granted  lenses  to 
stipulate  that  the  position  of  all  surface  works  must 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  surface  owner  or  settled  by  a 

referee? That  can  be  carried  too  far.     You  doubtless 

are  aware  of   cases  where   a   man   has  objected  to   a 
colliery  being  sunk  in  any  position  that  he  can  see  it 
from  his  window. 

27.417.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  quite  a  usual 
thing  for  a  colliery  lease  to  contain  a  provision  that 
the   position   of    any    surface    works   musit   be   either 
agreed  upon  or  in  case  of  difference  settled  by  some 
independent  referee  ?— That  is  so. 

27.418.  Is    that     a     reasonable   provision? — Within 
limits.     Take  the  case  of  Lumley  Castle. 

27.419.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  important 
section  of  the  community,  those  who  live  on  the  sur- 
face or   those   who    work   underground  ?— Those   that 
work  under  the  surface  live  on  the  surface. 

27.420.  They  are  a  part  of  those  that  live  on  the 
surface? — They  are  a  part  of  those  that  live  on  the 
surface. 

27.421.  Do  not  you  think  the  rights  of  the  surface 
owners   ought  to  be  carefully  considered   as  well   as 
the   rights   of   the   mineral   proprietors  ?— I    am    con- 
sidering the  British  public.     Anything  that  tends  to 
prevent    the    proper    working    of    the    coal    hits    the 
British    public — the    nation.     I    am    only    concerned 
with  the  British  public — the  nation,   on  the  present 
occasion.     There  are,  on  occasions,  difficulties  put  in 
the  way  of  opening  out  collieries  by  the  owner  of  the 
minerals.     I  was  about  to  instance  the  case  you  know 
and  I  know  of  Lumley  Cas^e,  where  the  colliery  was 
required  to  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance,   and,  in 
fact,  at  one  time  they  would  not  have  a  colliery  seen 
from   any   of   the   windows.     That   is   frequently   the 
case  in  the  north  of  England.     That,  I  think,  is  going 
too  far. 

27.422.  Let   us   do   Lord    Scarborough   justice.        I 
know  all  about  that  case.     Lord  Scarborough  assented 
to  the  construction  of  that  new  colliery  so  long   as 
it    was   worked  "by   electricity,    and   the   colliery   has 
been   for  some  years   in   full   operation? — Yes,    I   am 
going    further    back   than    that.     There    is    a    reason 
in    everything.     That   there    sjiould    be    an    absolute 
right  in  the  State  or  anybody  else  to  allow  the  sink- 
ing   of    a   colliery    to    destroy   the    amenities    of    my 
property  I  think  is  wrong,  but  there  must  be  reason 
in  everything,  and  it  is  carried  too  far,  as  you  and 
I  are  aware,   as  I  say,  in  the  case  of  many  mineral 
owners. 

27.423.  Do  not  you  think  the  point  would  be  entirely 
met  by  the  particular  point  being  left  to  be  decided 
by  some  independent  referee? — It  depends  very  much 
on  the  referee. 

27.424.  You   cannot   get   beyond     the     independent 
referee,   can  you? — If   it   was  left  to  a   referee,   one 
would  like  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  referee.     For  instance,  if  the  referee 
were   a   fox    hunting     squire   the    results     might     be 
disastrous. 

27.425.  Let    me    amplify   my    phrase    by    saying   a 
competent   and  independent   referee? — I   accept   your 
expression  now. 

27.426.  With    regard    to    these    various    difficulties 
that    you    have    suggested,    practically    every    one   of 
them  could  be  dealt  with  by  an  over-riding  authority 
without  changing   the  ownership   of  the  property? — 
You   put  that  point  to  me  last   time,  and   I  said   I 
would    rather    take  one    bite  at  a   cherry    than  two. 
If  there  was  an  authority  that  had  to  deal  with  all 
these  cases,  it  means  an  interminable  series  of  arbitra- 
tions, or  what  amount  to  arbitrations,   and  Counsel 
on  both  sides  would  have  to  be  heard  and  the  case 
gone  into  in  detail. 

27.427.  There  is  no  necessity  for  Counsel  or  solicitors 
either? — It  means  all   the  cumbersome  machinery  of 


an  arbitration,  even  if  Counsel  and  solicitors  are  not 
heard.  That  means  time,  and  I  think  the  answer  I 
gave  to  you  when  you  put  that  question  last  Friday 
was,  I  would  rather  take  one  bite  than  two  bites  at 
the  cherry,  as  very  often  time  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  case. 

27.428.  Do    not    you   think,    having    regard  to   the 
answers  you  have   given  this  morning,  even   though 
your  remedy  of  change  of  ownership  was  applied,  ynu 
will  still  have  to  make  another  bite  at  the  cherry  by 
your  over-riding  authority;   in  other   words,   legisla- 
tion?— I   do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  think  that  my 
answer  implied  that. 

27.429.  Let  me  put  it  again.     You  have  told  me  of 
two  or   three  cases,    notwithstanding    the    change    of 
ownership,   things   being   as  they  are,   and   likely  to 
be    for   many    years  to    come,    probably? — I    qualify 
everything  I  said  by  this :    if  things  are  as  they  are, 
I  grant  you  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.     Leases 
will  expire;  they  are  always  expiring. 

27.430.  Many  leases  may  run  for  50  or  60  years? — 
Yes. 

27.431.  Which  are  now  current? — Yes.     Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  lease  that  has  50  years  to  run,  which  is 
quite  a  good  long  time,  and  I  am  the  State,  and   I 
became  the  owner  of  the  minerals  subject  to  the  lease 
unless  the  law  states  otherwise. 

27.432.  Then  do    not  you  know    if   the   law   states 
otherwise    you    must    expropriate   the    leaseholder? — 
Might  I  finish? 

27.433.  Yes? — Unless    the    law    states    otherwise,    I 
take  it  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  if 
and  when   acquiring  the  minerals  the  State  will   say 
we  terminate  all  leases. 

27.434.  It  could  not  possibly  do  that  without  con- 
fiscation  or  compensation? — Compensation. 

27.435.  That  means  again    another  legislative   pro- 
ject?— That  is  the  possibility.     I  say  it  is  within  the 
realm  of  possibility. 

27.436.  Without  legislation? — Oh!   no;  but  I  grant 
short  of  that  the  lease  would  have  to- run,  and  during 
the  currency  of  that  lease,  if  there  are  difficulties  in 
respect  of  that  lease,   barriers  or  what  not,  it  would 
require    some    authority    to    deal   with   difficulties    of 
that  sort — some  machinery. 

27.437.  The    number   of    cases  where   colliery   com- 
panies work  their  own  freehold  coal  is  comparatively 
small;  still  there  are  such  cases  of  collieries  working 
their  own  freehold  coal ;  that  is  to  say,  collieries  that 
have  bought  the  coal  out  and  out.     Is  it  part  of  your 
suggestion    that    in   those   cases  that  coal   should    be 
transferred    out    and    out   to  the    State? — The   State 
would  become  the  owner  of  all  coal,  freehold  or  other- 
wise. 

27.438.  Let  mn  give  you  two  illustrations.     You  have 
two  collieries  side  by  side,  and  the  coal  fields  attach- 
ing to    one  arc   held  under   lease.     The    State   buys 
out    the    freehold    interest   subject  to  the    lease  and 
stands   in   the   shoes  of  the   original   lessor.     Do  you 
follow  me? — I  do  not. 

'27.439.  Take  the  case  where  you  and  I  first  met 
of  the  Hetton  Colliery.  That  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  areas,  and  the  colliery  was  held  by  the 
colliery  company  under  lease.  If  the  minerals  of 
Hetton  were  transferred  to  the  State,  as  suggested 
1»  YOU,  they  would  be  transferred  subject  to  those 
leases? — Yes,  when  the  leases  ran  out. 

27.440.  Subject   to   the   leases   as   long   as  they   are. 
granted? — Yes,    I    presume    so. 

27.441.  That  is  what  I  expected  you   intended.     1 
do  not  know  if  you  know  the  names  of  other  collieries. 
I  will  give  you  the  name  of  one,   Garesfield.     There 
the    freehold   coal   l>elongs  'to  the   colliery   company ; 
there    is    no    lease? — I    have    worked    freehold    ooal 
myself. 

27.442.  What   is  to  pass  to  the  State   under  your 
suggestion  ? — The   coal . 

27.443.  The.  entire  colliery?— The  coal. 

27.444.  That    means    the    entire    colliery? — Let    me 
think   about  that  for   a  moment. 

27.445.  Think  it  over;  that  is  a  striking  instance? 
— I   take    it   the  rnlliery   would   have  to   pass   to  the 
State. 

27.446.  Do  you    intend  it   should    pass  under   your 
suggestion? — I    will     put    it    this    way.      There    are 
two   means   by  which   that   could  be   arranged.     The 
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State  could  say:     "  Inasmuch  as  we  are  taking  over 

nil    tin'   coal    «o    will    take    over    tlmt     |i:u  t  ii  nl.i  i 

ami    tin-   colliery   as  such    riMiiains   in   our   hands,    (hat 

is    to    say,    «c    become    tin-    lessor." 

27,117.   Tin-   Stale   will   say:      "We   will    tnko  over 
the  colliery   lnil    will  siniulta neoiisl y  grant  yon  n 
on    (lie  '  nstomary    terms   for  the   customarv    peril  i|  " 
—The    rreelml,l    culliory    would    under    existing    oon- 
ditions    presumably  charge    itself  with   a    ront   which 
uas  similar  to  the  rent  current  in   (lie  district,  and 
the    State    would    take   over    at    n    fair    valuation   tho 
mineral   property  and   become  the  lessor.     Instead  of 
tlie  colliery  company   being  its  own  lessor  the  State 
would  bo  tho  lessor. 

27,11*.  The  State  would  pay  the  capitalised  value 
of  rent  which  the  colliery  had  been  accustomed  t.> 
itself  with  and  at  tho  same  time  grant  to 
the'  colliery  company  n  lease  for  a  long  term  of 
\e;:is? — I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  matter;  do  not  you? 

27.449.  I  appreciate  the  practicability  of  it.     After 
all.   what   you  and   I    are   discussing   is   the  practica- 
bility   of    the    proposition   you    put    before    us? — All 
tho.-e-   points  would  have  to  be  faced. 

27.450.  With    regard    to  the   farm    tenants   of    the 
surface,   I  assume  you  would  intend  that  the  State 
or  the  State's  lessees  should  continue  under  the  samo 
obligations  'as  colliery  workers  are  now  under  to  thn 
farmers  and  others  for  crop  damage? — I  take  it  that 
was  covered  by  your  original  question  of  support  of 
the  surface. 

27.451.  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you  any  questions 
upon  the  rest  of  your  prfcis,  but  my  colleagues  will 
do    that? — I   should    be    happier    on    purely    mining 
points. 

27.452.  Kir.  Frank  Hodges :    Have  you  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Commission,  subsequent  to  the  day  on 
which  you  gave  evidence,  the  llth  March,  heard" any 
additional  evidence  from  other  witnesses  which  would 
shake  your  conviction  as  expressed  in  these  words  on 
that  date,   "  In  my  opinion  the  present  system  of  in- 
dividual   ownership    of    collieries   is  extravagant   and 
wasteful  "? — No.     I  must  say  misconception  seems  to 
have  existed  in  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  have 
not.  been   present  during  these  sittings  as  to  what  is 
implied  by  that  expression.     T  was  comparing  a  col- 
lective system  of  production  with  the  present  system 
of  individual  and  separate  entities.     If  T  remember  T 
gave  the  reasons  wlrch  in  my  opinion  led  me  to  state 
that  the    numerous   separate  entities   were    from   the 
very  nature  of  the  fact — not  condemning  the  manage- 
ment as  managers — but  simply  condemning — I  would 
not  even  use  the  word  "  condemning  " — but  pointing 
out   directions  in  which   the   number  of  separate  in- 
dividual   ownerships    was    wasteful    and    extravagant 
when    compared    with    a    system    of    collective    pro- 
duct on  which  would  not  be  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
People  who  have  not  been  present  here  have  put  the 
expression  of  words  and  ideas  into  one's  mouth  which 
one  never  gave  expression  to,  and  have  stated  that 
one  has  been  blackening  thn  character  of  the  colliery 
owners   and   condemning  the   management,    which   is 
the  last  thing  I  had   in  mind   and  the  last  thing  I 
did ;  far  from  it ;  I  never  used  an  expression  deroga- 
tory at  all  to  the  management  as  managers. 

27.453.  I   must   confess   that   impression   was   never 
made    on    my    mind? — Nor   on    any    sensible    man's 
mind   either. 

27.454.  You,  in  a  perfectly  impartial  way,  I  gather. 
set  forth  under  the  generalisation  a  seriesof  economies 
which  von   thought   could   b"   effected   under   collective 
ownership? — Yes,  and  which  I  still  think  could  be. 

27.455.  I  take  it   from   your  precis  that  the   thing 
that   has   given   you    the  greatest   concern   since   you 
made  this  statement  on  March  llth  is  not  so  much  the 
criticism    of   your  statement    by    people    outside  this 
Commission,  but  the  falling  output  in  the  industry? 
— That  gives  me  great  concern. 

27.45G.  Does  that  give  you  the  greatest  concern? — 
It  gives  me  great  concern. 

27.457.  T  suppose  your  greatest  concern  is  to  find  n 
remedv  for  it? — Yes. 

27.458.  After  all,  I  take  it.  you  judge  the  efficiency 
of  the   industry   by   its   productivity? — Quite.        Pro- 
ductivity with  due  regard  to  health  and  safety. 
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•-V, I.V.I.    Alw.i\i  uilh   III. .MI  contidciutioiu. 
to  Niiy,  you  are  agreed  wo  are  all  equally  nnxiou*  ol».'i( 

llll.s:        I    am  sure  of    !lia!  . 

27,460.  Since  the  figure*  which  WITH  put  in  on  Ixthalf 
of  the  Coal  Controller  have  appealed  in  (In.  IV  i 
gruat  many  explanations  have  )>ecn  offered  no  to  the 
ratine  of  the  declining  output.  I  think  it  in  true  to 
Hay,  is  it  not,  "there  hiui  been  .ill  ihnni^h  the  years  a 
falling  output  per  man  employed!'  Through  the  year* 
for  a  run-  uli  r.il.le  period  hack. 

27,401.  I  will  take  you  hack  an  far  n*  IflOO?  Th« 
point  that  troubles  me  most  in  that  the  fall  ha*  been 
HO  sudden  and  so  marked  from  the  period  to  the  end 
of  IJII.l. 

27,l(>2.  Have  you  taken  it  in  stages  of  10  yearn  to 
arrive  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by 
way  of  comparison? — If  you  take  it  even  in  decennial 
penodl  you  will  find  if  you  take  a  curve  right  back  say 
over  a  period  of  30  years,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
you  will  see  no  such  fall  as  has  taken  place  from  IDIlJ 
to  date.  I  grant  you  t  here  have  been  sudden  falls  and 
sudden  rises.  And  the  falls  in  output  have  been 
almost  coincident  with  the  rises  in  wages. 

27.463.  You  have  to  go  back,  I  think,  a  good  many 
years  to  find  the  average  output  per  man  employed 
at  25  cwt.  per  day.     What  does  your   chart  say? — 
The  chart    I   have   before  me  is  a    chart  from   1913 
to  date. 

27.464.  Have   you    2.5   cwt.    in    that   period    at   all 
per  man  per  day? — Per  man  per  shift,    no,  I  have 
not,  and  considerably  below  that. 

27,466.  Your  chart  does  not  go  back  beyond  1913? 
—No. 

27.466.  The  figures  are  rather  erratic,  I  think  you 
agree,   as  afforded  by  the   various  authorities  before 
that  period.     One  cwt.  per  man  means  a  considerable 
quantity  over  the  year? — Yes. 

27.467.  If  the  output  falls  only  by  1  cwt.  per  man 
it  is  a  lot  spread  over  the  year? — It  is  very  serious. 

27.468.  It    is  a  very  serious  proposition? — That  is 
so. 

27.469.  Would  it  surprise  you   to  learn  that  since 
these  figures  have  been  produced  in  the  Press,  quite 
unsolicited,    men    have    written    from    the    collieries 
giving  specific  reasons  why  output  has  fallen,  not  by 
1   cwt.  per  man  per  day,  but  by  considerably  more? 
—Really. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  With  regard  to  this  I  ask  the 
Chairman's  indulgence. 

('hii'u-man  :   It  will  be  useful  to  follow  that  up. 

27.470.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :   I  should  like  to  bring 
Sir  Richard's  mind  to  a  report  which  a  check  weigher 
submitted  to  his  Committee,  and  which  has  come  to 
me  in  an   unsolicited  way,   I  have  not  asked  for  it, 
with  regard  to  the  declining  output  at  his  colliery. 

I  -will  give  the  name  of  the  colliery  if  the  Commission 
thinks    it   desirable? — I   should   be  glad   if  you   gave 
to  me,    if  not  to  the  Commission,   the  name  of  the 
colliery  as  I  enquire  into  these  cases  as  they  occur. 

27.471.  This     is     the     Pilkington     Colliery,     Ltd., 
Astley  Green? — In  Lancashire. 

27.472.  This   is   a   report   of   the   check   weigher   to 
his  Committee:    "  For  the  first  three  months  I  have 
been    continually    bombarding    the    management    for 
reasons  as  to  the   shortage  of  tubs,   &c.,  which  the 
men  are  constantly  complaining  about.     During  my 
investigation   I   found   there  have  been    stoppages  of 
the    main    haulage    roads    through    having   day-work 
men  working  on  the  haulage  getting  the  roof   down 
and  stopping  gangs  whilst  the  tubs  were  filled  with 
dirt.      On    May    15th    four    men    came    out    of    the 
Trencherbone  Mine  as   a  protest  for   the  manner  in 
which   they   were  being   treated   in   regard  to  empty 
tubs.     It  was  12  o'clock  noon  when  they  got  to  the 
surface,  and  they  had  not  had  any  empty  tub  from 

II  o'clock   of  the  previous  day.     Their  tally  number 
is  53.     For  the  last  few  weeks  the  men  in  the  Cran- 
berry Mine  have  been  having  a  bad  time  of  it  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  tubs.     I  am  satisfied    that  more 
than   nine-tenths  of   the   men   have  been   thrown   on 
the    minimum   wage.     Practically    the  whole   of   the 
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men  have  filled  from  8  to  10  tubs  each  person  with 
9  cwt.  to  9J  cwt.  in  each  tuh  tonnage,  3  to  31  per 
day,  and  with  war  bonus,  war  wage,  and  Sankey 
award  added,  that  shows  what  would  be  lost  to  the 
community.  One  set  of  men,  that  is,  380  tally,  have 
filled  9  tubs  in  3  days.  316  tally,  312  tally  and  311 
tally  were  down  the  pit  a  whole  day  and  did  not  fill 
any  tubs.  There  are  lots  of  other  cases  where  men 
have  gone  to  their  work  and  not  filled  more  than 
4  or  5  tubs  for  3  men  in  one  day.  All  these  cases 
could  have,  and  would  have,  filled  at  least  8  tubs 
each  person  had  they  been  supplied  with  the  empty 
tubs.  I  have  spoken  to  the  firemen.  They  say  they 
are  ashamed  to  go  among  the  men  who  have  to  get 
their  time  over  the  best  way  possible.  These  men 
were  asking  me  what  they  must  do  in  order  to  get 
the  matter  right,  so  I  advised  them  to  appoint  three 
out  of  their  number  to  interview  the  manager  of  the 
mine  with  me."  I  have  similar  cases  from  the  Ash- 
ington  colliery,  the  New  Cumnoch,  Scotland,  from 
whom  I  have  received  a  telegram.  I  had  better  put 
it  in  evidence. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham :   This  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :   I  want  it  on  the  Notes. 

Chairman :    It  will  go  on  the  Notes. 

Sir  Arthur  DucJcham:   It  is  not  aworn  evidence? 

Chairman :   No. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  I  am  sorry  I  called  it  evi- 
dence. I  describe  them  as  facts.  They  are  facts 
that  might  be  mentioned  if  the  man  was  in  the  box. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:  If  we  are  going  to  take  this 
up  I  should  like  to  have  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  The  telegram  is:  "Miners 
here  only  getting  from  three  to  four  days  per  week 
on  average.  The  country  is  crying  for  coal.  The 
men  are  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  get  work  for 
want  of  wagons.  1,000  men  are  affected  every  day." 

27,473.  Chairman:  What  sort  of  a  life  does  a  tub 
have?  Is  it  possible  there  has  not  been  a  renewal 
of  tubs  during  the  war? — The  question  of  tubs  is  a 
very  important  question.  It  is  a  question  that  has 
received  one's  very  close  attention  right  through  the 
war.  The  inquiry  one  was  constantly  addressing 
to  collieries  where  there  was  a  decrease  in  output 
was:  "Are  you  short  of  tubs;  are  your  tubs  in  a 
state  of  disrepair  ?  If  so,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
see  how  we  can  help  you."  That  was  the  trouble 
throughout  the  war.  Material  was  difficult  to  get. 
When  the  tubs  are  made  of  steel  or  iron,  of  course,  it 
was  peculiarly  difficult  to  renew  them.  The  position 
in  respect  to  tubs  is  nothing  like  as  acute  as  it  was. 
There  are  not  a  great  many  cases  now  where  there 
is  a  tub  shortage.  I  should  like  to  say,  further,  this 
question  of  shortage  of  tubs,  what  you  might  call 
underground  clearance,  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  a  trouble  underground  with  miners.  In 
making  one's  round  underground  the  question  is 
addressed  to  the  coal  hewer:  "How  are  you  being 
kept  with  empty  tubs?"  "Very  badly;  and  so-and- 
so,  three  stalls  away,  is  getting  an  undue  share," 
and  so  on.  The  curious  point  is  this,  that  if,  say, 
on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning  after  the  week-end 
the  full  complement  of  the  miners  does  not  turn  up, 
you  frequently  get  just  as  good  an  output  for  a  short 
time  as  you  do  when  the  full  number  of  miners  are 
there,  or,  anyway,  the  decrease  of  output  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
men,  because  the  men  who  are  at  work  get  perfect 
clearance.  One  has  had  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  few  years,  when  one  has  been  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  question  of  economics  of  min- 
ing, one  has  frequently  had  complaints  such  as  those 
that  Mr.  Hodges  put  before  us.  I  had  here  the  last 
time  a  number  of  cases,  a  hundred  or  more,  which  I 
had  as  instances  pointing  to  the  inquiries  one  insti- 
tutes in  these  cases.  All  sorts  of  allegations  are  put 
forward  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  by  the  work- 
men, sometimes  by  others,  and  sometimes  by  tha 
management  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decrease  of 
output.  These  are  all  inquiries  into  a  frequent 
"ause  of  complaint  as  shortage  of  supply  of  tubs. 


Sometimes  it  is  borne  out  in  fact — in  the  majority 
or  cases  it  is  not  borne  out  in  fact — always  provided 
that  in  no  case  is  there,  or  has  there  ever  been 
perfect  clearance,  because  you  cannot  get  it. 

27.474.  You  think  the  position  as  to  tubs  has  be- 
come  accentuated    since   the   war? — The   position   as 
to  tubs  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was,  say,  in  the  year  1917. 
It  is  very  much  better.     Personally  and  honestly,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  insufficient  supply  of  tubs   is 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  output.     I  do  think,   if 
I  might  say  here,  this  subject  is  so  serious  and  the 
position  is  so  serious  with  regard  to  the  output  that 
there  is  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  on  all  sides 
as    to   what    is   the    cause  of   the   decrease,    and    we 
should  have  it  cleared  up.     The  Coal  Controller  has 
had    a    meeting — I    was    not    present    because   I    was 
elsewhere — on  Tuesday  last,    and    my    colleague,   Sir 
Arthur    Lowes    Dickinson,    informs  me    the    meeting 
took  place,  and  the  Controller  is  perfectly  willing  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  decrease  in  output.    -If  I  may  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion,  I  would  say  that  the  Coal  Department  be 
asked  to  set  up  machinery  for  going  into  this  thing 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  detail,  and  put 
the  information  before  this  Commission. 

Chairman :    I  should   like  the  public  to  know  the 
real  reason  for  this. 

27.475.  Mr.  Frank    Hodges:    You    said    that    you 
thought  the  position  was  improved  as  compared  with 
last  year  or  1917? — With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
tubs  available? 

27.476.  What    evidence    have    you    of    that? — This 
evidence ;  the  complaints  that  one  has  received  from 
the     management     as     to   the   shortage   of   tubs  are 
nothing  as  great — dn  fact,  they  are  practically  nil. 

27.477.  That   is  exactly   my   point? — And   knowing 
the    managers    of   collieries    as    I    do,    and    believing 
them  as  I  know  them  to  be  honourable  men,  I  know 
they  would  not  do  other  than  ask  for  our  assistance 
in  the  provision  of  tubs  if  they  were  short  of  them. 
Furthermore,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  material  is  nothing  like  as  great  now;  in  fact,  it 
is  rather  the  other  way  about.     There  was  consider- 
able difficulty  in  providing  the  material.       We  had 
to  proceed  by  way  of  priority  during  the  war,  but 
that  difficulty  does  not  exist  now. 

27.478.  You  depend  for  your  conclusions  upon  the 
fact  that  your  correspondence  is  not  so  heavy  from 
colliery  managers  on  the  point? — And   reports  from 
my  inspectors. 

27.479.  Have    you    any    census    of    the    number    of 
trams  turned  out? — No. 

27.480.  Have   you    any    census   of    the    number     of 
trams  that   have   lived  their  life   and   are   scrapped  ? 
— No. 

27.481.  Your   conclusion    in    that    regard    would    be 
without  facts? — I  say  again,   knowing  the  managers 
as  I  know  them  and  believing  them  to  be  honourable 
men   and  knowing  them  to  bo  capable  men.   and   w 
can  only  get  the  information  through  the  managers — 
short  of  going  to  each   colliery  myself  and  taking  a 
tally    of    the   tubs — and    you    must    trust    somebody. 
There  is  not  such  a  shortage. 

27.482.  Does   not  that   pre-suppose   the   owners   of 
the   colliery    are    as    desirous  .to-day    of    putting   you 
au   fait    with   the   position   of   the   collieries    as   they 
were   in    1917? — It   does.     I   think    they    are   just    ns 
anxious. 

27.483.  Is    that    pre-supposition     a    valid     one? — I 
think  so;  I  know  of   no  reason  to  the  contrary. 

27.484.  You   do   not   think   there   is   any   possibility 
of  the  statement  being  true  that  there  is  a  growing 
indifference     at.    this    moment,  on    the     part   of    the 
collieries    to    get    a    maximum    output    out    of    their 
undertaking? — I  do  not  think  so.     I  try  not  to  think 
ill  of   anybody. 

27.485.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ethics,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact? — I  grant  you  it  is  a  question  of  fact. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  collieries  in  this  respect. 

27.486.  It  has  been   stated  that  the  workmen,   be- 
cause they  are  earning  more  money,  at  least,  because 
of  the  increase  of  wages  provided   under  the  report 
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ol    tin.-  Commission  in   its  tirst  stage,  are   pn,dm  ,,,,- 
loss  coal   per  man?— 1  stated   last  Frida      in   .< 
•vidence,   that  1  believed — it 
may   be   wrong — that  the   innji 

for  ;i  certain  standard  ol  comfort.  It  they  ronlil 
arrive  at  that  standard  of  comfort  in  four 
irherwi  n  took  five  days'  work  before,  I  believe  they 
uoi-k  for  that  standard  of  comfort.  You  arc  quite 
right  and  justified  in  saying  to  mo,  "  Well,  why  say 
thai  when  you  are  prepared  to  take  the  word  of  the 


The  dmtonce  irom  Uj« 

in  giving  bottom  IN  Miicly  tho  main  factor  I'  Quite  true-  you 
it  is  ,11, |y  a  belief,  which  mu.it  bar*  i,>p,»  »lwuy«  inniiiwd,  «uppli(Hl  with 'tub* 
lajority  of  miners  worked  27,l9(i.  You  miiy  have  000  tuba  in  •  largi.  ttolliviW 

Quid.  so. 

>/'.  Frank  JluJijen  You  in.-  m  >|ii«inted 
Hith  Baldwio'l  collioriM  in  South  Wale»?— Yen,  1 
know  them. 

27,.!!K   You    are    uwaro    that    lialdwin't    collierin 

-     -  ,  -   —  '   with  .stool   works  under  tho  wimn  Com 

management  they  are  doing  everything  possible  to  pany?  -Yes 
provide  clearance?"  My  reply  would  be,  "  1  can  only  27,499.  Therefore,  their  supply  of  tram,  would  bo 
make  deductions  from  facts  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  uli.it  you  might  describe  at  tho  maximum  point?- 
tho  past  there  has  been  a  fall  in  output  consequent  Presumably  they  would  supply  ulna  tbov  wanted  I 
upon  a  rise  of  wages,  with  one  very  notable  oxcep-  do  not  know  tho  details  of  their  stool  works  whether 
,"","',-,  w,nich  exception  I  mentioned  in  my  evidence  they  make  that  class  of  steel. 

Mr.  Fran   Williams:   They  do  not  make  that  claM 
Mi:  Finn!;,  ll<i,l,j,:.i :   They  make  their  own  trams. 


when    a    ,f 

crusade  was  started  by  the  Coal  Mining  Organisation 
Committee,   and  certain  of  the  miners    leaders  went 


amongst  the  men  advocating  they  should  put  forward 
every  effort  to  increase  output  to  meet  the  exigencies 
oi  the  nation  at  the  time,  and  there  was  that  remark- 
able rise  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  output  per  man  per 

. ,  I,  ;  I't        ,  ..      it.  „  j  ^ 3       1  A1  ET      1  /*  1     •      1          •  « 


M,:  Fcan  William*:   Hut  they  buy  the  steel. 
27,,')0().  J/r.  Frank  Hodges:    I  am  saying  that  they 


arc  supplying  their  collieries  with  trams  they  make 

'selves? — If  they  have  to  buy  the  steel  plate  they 

shift  over   that"  period   1915-16,    which  *is  shown  \>n       U1ight  not  always  be  able  to  got  it. 
this  diagram  and  is  very  illuminating.     That  is  my  27,501.  Of    course,    they    may    be   subject   to    the 

market   in  that  respect?— I   was  thinking  of   during 
the   war   when   there  was  a  difficulty   in  getting  the 
plate,    but  now    I  suppose   there   is   no   difficulty    in 
getting  the  plate. 
27,502.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  even 


my 

answer. 

27.487.  That  period  of  1915-16  is  familiar  to  most 
of    us    and    the    reason    why    the   output   went    up. 
It   is  sorry  consolation   to  quote  that,   having  made 
a  bigger  declaration  that  you  believe  the  output  per 
man    is   coming    down    because    of    the    increase    in 
wages? — In  tho 

various    reasons   and    I   say   the   decrease   is  explain 
able   in  part  by  these  various  reasons,  but  mainly  I 
think  is  the  reason  I  have  just  given. 

27.488.  It    is    perfectly    well    known    to    you,    the 
figures  are  available,   to  maintain   that  standard   of 
comfort    which    a    man    enjoyed    before   the    war    he 
has  to  work  much  harder  than  he  would  have  worked 
iu  1914? — It  is  a  question  of  the  cost  of  living. 

27.489.  Exactly.      If    the   cost   of    living  has    gone 
up    120   per  cent,   and  his   wages  have  gone  up   115 
per   cent,    he   has   to   work   harder   in   1919   in  order 
to  get  the  same  standard  of  comfort  as  he  enjoyed 
in  1914? — Granted  your  premises. 

27.490.  The    figures    are    before    the    Commission. 
Now  I   will   return   to  the  question  of   the  shortage 
of   material  at  the  collieries.     I  am  anxious,   and   I 
ftel  perfectly  sure  you  are  also,  to  get  at  the  actual 
facts.     Were    not    tubs   released    on    priority    certifi- 
cates  during   the   war   from   the   Government? — The 
position  with  regard  to  tubs  is  this,  some  are  made  at 
the  collieries,    in   which  case   we  endeavoured  to  get 
priority   for  the   material  to   make  them  and   repair 
them.     In  some  cases  they  were  supplied  by  makers; 
in  some  cases  we  endeavoured  to  get  high  priority, 
and    were   successful    in   getting   it   for   their  supply 
to  the  collieries. 

27.491.  In  the  cases  where  firms  had  to  buy  their 
trams    from   steel    makers   they  had   to   get  priority 
certificates? — Yes,    they   are   firms   of  tub   makers. 

27.492.  Were    the  quantities    permitted    always    in 
accordance   with   the   demand   at   the   particular  col- 
lieries?— Yes. 

27.493.  Always? — As    near    as    we    could.     We    got 
the   priority. 

27.494.  Chairman:    Would  you  kindly  tell  me,   be- 
cause on  this  matter  I  hesitate  to  ask  a  question  as 
it   is   a   technical  matter,   and   I   am   not   like   every 
other  member  of  the  Commission,  because  I  do  not 
understand    these  things,    but   is   there   any   relation 
between    the   number  of   tubs  in   a   colliery   and   the 
number    of    working    places? — You    have    put    your 
finger  on  a  point  that  is  of  great  importance  in  col- 
liery  management.     The   number  of  tubs  should   be, 
other     things     being     equal,     proportionate    to     the 
number    of    persons   employed   in    coal    getting,    but 
there  is  one  other  governing  factor,  and  that  is  the 
quality  of  the   coal.     In  one  case  two  men  of  equal 
ability  and  strength  working  in  different  seams  will 
produce  a  different  quantity  of  coal ;  one  man  may 
produce  twice  as  much  as  the  other  because  the  coal 
is  easier  to  get.     In  a  colliery  of  that  class  it  would 
still   lie  proportionate  to  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, but  it  would  be  a  higher  proportion. 
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-- _    „,     „„„    llivloaBD    1U       in   a  colliery   of   that  description    the   trams   are  no 

precis  of  my  evidence  I  consider  the       bciu'e<!  that  »  man  who  has  managed  to  fill  his  share 
and   I   say   the   decrease  is  explain-       by   "W   afternoon  of  the  week's  supply  does  not 

present  himself  for  work  on  a  Saturday,  because  if  ho 
did  there  would  be  no  tubs  for  him  to  fill.  Are  you 
aware  of  that? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I 
should  have  to  inquire  into  the  particulars. 

27.503.  Would  you   take  it   from   me   that  that   is 
a  fact? — I   would  rather  inquire  into  the  details  of 
tho  case. 

27.504.  Then  you  will  not  take  it  from  me? 
Mi:  Evan  Williams:   Which  are  the  collieries? 

27.505.  Mi:   Frank  Hodges:    After  that  I  will  not 
press   that   question    any   further.     I   shall,    I   hope, 
treat  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's  evidence  in  a  slightly 
more  generous  spirit  than  that.    Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  when  you  got  a  complaint  of  this  kind  that 
you  should  at  once  proceed  to  make  a  representation  ? 
—Yes. 

27.506.  Have  you   done   it? — Yes! 

27.507.  How    do   you    set    up    your    representation 
board? — 1  do  not  have  a  board. 

27.508.  Whom    do    you    appoint? — 1    have    a    man 
alreadv. 

27.509.  Who  is  he?— Mr.  Phillips. 

27.510.  What  is  he? — He  is  an  inspector  of  mines 
under  the  Coal  Control. 

27.511.  What  district  does  he  work?— South  Wales. 

27.512.  Is   that  how   he  is   described,    inspector  of 
mines? — Inspector  of  mines  under  the  Coal  Control. 
He    has    an   assistant.     He   is    not    an    inspector    of 
mines  at  the  Home  Office. 

27.513.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  that  gentle- 
man  at   a  colliery   that   I    asked   him   to  come   and 
inspect  with  regard  to  the  fall  of  output.     It  was  no 
credit  to  your  department  that  the  output  continued 
to  fall  at  a  much  greater  rate  after  his  visit.     What 
does  he  do?     Does  he  consult  the  Workmen's  Com- 
mittee at  the  colliery? — He  inspects  the  face. 

27.514.  When   he   goes   to    investigate   a   complaint 
how  does  he  set  about  it  ? — I  am  explaining.     He  goes 
down  the  pit,  goes  round  the  face,  talks  to  the  work- 
men,   asks   the   management    for   their    reasons,   and 
should,  if  he  does  not,  ask  the  representative  of  the 
workmen  for  their  complaints. 

27.515.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  n-V?re  he  has  been 
to  the  workmen's  committse  and  asked  the  workmen's 
committee  to  supplement  their  complaints? — Here  is 
a  case  I   have   before   me   of   Messrs.    Partridge  and 
Jones's  works.     This  is  his  report.     It   will   perhaps 
epitomise  the  points  you  had  in  mind,  and  if  I  may 
read  it  it  will  explain  >it  exactly.     The  report  is  dated 
the  2nd  of  August,  1918. 

27,616.  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  not  a  report  thnt 
has  come  to  your  notice  unce  this  great  outcry  with 
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regard  to  the  falling  output?— No,  it  is  the  2nd  of 
August,   1918. 

27.517.  You  are  dealing   with  a   report  as   to   gas 
found  in  the  mine? — No,  I  am  dealing  with  a  question 
of  development  underground,  fall  in  ouput,  and  so  on. 
I  thought  that  was  what  you  were  on. 

27.518.  I  am  dealing  with  the  present  position,  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  procedure  was  in 
1918? — The  procedure  in  1918,  and  the  procedure  at 
the  present  time  is  precisely  the  same.     We  go  into 
everything  as  far  as  we  can  and  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  the  cause  of  a  fall  in  output.     This  was  a  fall  in 
output  from  246,127  tons  in   1913,  and  it  had  been 
steadily  falling  (till,  in  1918,  it  had  fallen  to  125,551 
tons  and  I  wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  this. 

27.519.  Chairman:     That   is   50    per    cent.?— Yes, 
exactly:    "  I  have  visited  the  offices  of  this  company 
and  interviewed  Mr.   Smith,  the  managing  director, 
and  examined  the  plans    and     books     and     accounts 
generally,    but   more   particularly  of   the   Llanhilleth 
Colliery,  and  I  can  confidently  say  that  there  is  no 
undue  development  of  work  taking  place,  but  rather 
the   reverse,    as   I   do   not  think     the    company  have 
pushed  on  the  development  duri.ng  the  control  period 
with    sufficient    vigour    to     maintain    their    pre-war 
standard  of  output,   and  1   find   that  there  are  now 
many  collieries  in   the  Llanhilleth   pits  doing  repair 
and  other  work  which   would,   if   places   were   ready, 
be  on  the  coal  face.     The  books  jhow  that  the  output 
of  coal  per  man  is  very  low,  averaging  12  to  14  per 
cwt.   per  shift,   and  that  of  the  men   employed  only 
about  36  per  cent,   are  c^al  getters.     This   for  black 
working  is  very  low.     The  number  of  men  employed 
on  the  surface  is  extremely  high  as  are  the  repairers 
underground  those  both  boing  much  the  same  numbers 
as  were  required  for  getting  the  fai   greater  pre-war 
output."     Then  the  report  gives  the  outputs  for  the 
different  years. 

27.520.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Would  you  give  us 
those  because  it  is  rather  important?— 1913    246  127 
tons;    1914,    216,986  tons;   1915,   11^,923   tons-    1916 
160,724  tons;  1917,  139,873  tons;  1918,  125,551  tons. 

27.521.  That  is  up  .to   when?--That  it  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  the  20th  in  each  year. 

27.522.  In  each  year?— Yes,  in  each  year.    "  It  will 
be  noticed  that  a  slump  In  outfit  occurred   in  1915 
caused    by    the    breakdown  of   the    Cornish    pumping 
plant   in   the  shaft.     No   spares   were   installed    "and 
before  one  could  be  set  going  all  the  west  or  dip  side 
had  drowned   as  well   as   the  cross   measure  district, 
and  in  the  old  coal."     Then  it  goes  on  at  considerable 
.ength   giving  the   various   reasons. 

27.523.  Mr.   Frank  Hodges:      Is  there  any  reason 
there   to    prove   that   the    individual    workmen    were 
rCo^nro:!ng  mueir  outP"t?— No,  none  in  that  case. 

J7,o24.  Therefore,  you  have  >?o  ground  in  that 
re-port  for  you  to  arrive  at  your  belief?— No  This 
was  on  August  the  2nd,  1918. 

27,525.  How  many  reports  have  you  got  to  provide 
a  foundation  for  your  belief  ?- Would  you  like  me  to 
go  through  the  reports. 

27,526  I  should  like  to  have  a  summary  of  them  to 
see  whether  you  have  any  ground  for  vour  belief?-! 
will  provide  a  summary. 


did  «* 

£•/,,,,,,„„,   Let  Sir   I,oo    h,»,    .    loot    „,    it. 


27.532.  Mr.   Robert   Smillie:    He   was   there   about 
disputes,   not    inquiring    into    output?  —  No,   but    in- 
cidentally  he   looks   into   other   matters   when   he   is 
inquiring  about  disputes. 

27.533.  Mr.    Frank    Hodges  :       I    put    it    to    you 
straight  that  you  have  not  compiled  any  data  which 
justifies  you  in  coming  to  that  conclusion?  —  I  have 
given  you  the  reasons. 

27.534.  They  are  speculations,   are   they   not?  —  En- 
tirely  my    belief.      I    grant   you   at  once  that,   .^hurt 
of  the  fact  that  this   wave  of  falling  output  follows 
the  wave  of  advance  in  wages,  I  have  no  data. 

27.535.  I    challenge    your    belief    and    ask   you    to 
be  good  enough  if  you  would,   to  institute  enquiries 
at  once  into  these  that  I  have  here,  and  about  150 
that    Mr.    Smith   will    bring  to   your    notice    in    the 
course  of   a    few   moments:'  —  Certainly,   everyone    of 
them  shall  be  investigated. 

27.536.  A  proper  joint  enquiry?  —  I  should  be  very 
pleased   to   discuss   with   you  or   any    representatives 
of    the    miners    the    method    on    which    the    enquiry 
should    proceed. 

27.537.  And  that  is  should  be  proceeded  with  im- 
mediately? —  The    sooner    the    better. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  Would  you  mind  asking 
whether  there  are  many  more  cast's  like  this. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  I  feel  so  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  in  that  list  of  cases  that  Sir  Richard  has 
there  he  will  find  so  few  which  will  enable  him  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  the  fall  in  output  is  due 
to  slacking  on  the  part  of  the  men  due  to  increased 
wages  that  I  will  not  trouble  him  to  read  them  all 
through.  I  have  no  doubt  if  he  did  read  them  all 
through  they  would  afford  very  interesting  revela- 
tions to  the  Commission. 

27.538.  Chairman:     Might    we    have    the    one    von 
were  going  to  find.     We   should   be   able  to  see  "the 
sort  of  thing  then?—  This   is   a  case  on  August   the 
5th,    1915,    at    the    West    Hallam    Colliery. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges:  Could  you  not  find  a  more 
modern  one? 

27.539.  Mr.  Sidney  Wcbl:  That  is  before  the  in- 
crease in   wages?—  The   Chairman   asked   me   to   pro- 
duce a  case,  but  I  will  try  to  get  a  more  convenient 
one. 

27.540.  Chairman:   Yes,  you  might  give  us  a  more 
modern   instance?—  This   is   a    case    at    South    Griffin 
Colliery,   No.  3  pit.     This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cook 
of   the    llth    of   January,    1919,    in    which   he   says- 

When         was    in    South    Wales    on    Tuesday,    Sir 

Richard  Redmayne  sent  me  a  wire  requesting  me  to 

visit  the  No.  3  Griffin  Pit  for  the  purpose  of  urging 

the  workmen  to  secure  a  larger  output  of  coal.     This 

arose  out  of  an  interview  which  the  owners  had  with 

BIT  Kichard  Redmayne  on  the  7th  instant  in  which 

•    was   stated    that    the    workmen    were    practising 

restriction  of  output.     It   was  impossible   for   me  to 

do  anything  in  the  matter  as  I  had  to  leave  Cardiff 

f,        l'/ax',1?.nd  was>  therefore,  'unable  to  go  to  see 

.either  Mr.   Williams,   the  general   manager,  or  your- 

self in  connection  with  the  matter.     I  am  arranging 

however,  to  meet  Mr.  T.  Jenkin  Williams  on  Thursday 

1'  nday  of  next  week,  and  shall  be  glad  if  at  the 

time  I  can  arrange  an  interview  with  vourself 

jHlea.se  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  which 

day  is  most  convenient,  and  whether  vou  think  it  will 

)e  necessary  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  of  the  men." 

tl.ft7'?!41'  SiT  .L-Chioz-a  Money:  It  was  not  proved 
that  the  men  had  restricted  the-  output?—  I  am  trying 
to  come  on  to  the  report 


miners>   agent?—  Yes.     I  am   trying   to 

"  that-  T  am  afr"'1  th 


P 


Then  at  present   there 


South 


Mr  «u£r i' one  "of " '£"££*£",. • SLt"? ?    to  i^  r of  ^p1"^'™"*  *  Sc5.£3K 

P^  T°t?~Y-.  .and    we    have  B?°Co£  *'*    "*       2aSSJ".3™*    ".  «-.  P"*-*.    from    Si 


for   tl 
investigation. 


on    the   2«d    a"d    3rd    of 
insPecti°"    and   general 
meeting  representatives  of  the 
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Company  and  tho  win  kmen,  I  made  an  in>|>i-i-t  I..M 
of  »  portion  nl'  ilir  underground  workings  at  tho 
No.  .'i  (iriflin  Pit.  Tin'  portion  no  employing 

iiluiiit    10(1  men  and  boys,  was  barrod  off  owing 

ivi'  quantity  of  gas  in  the  iviuni  air  riiii.ni: 
in  faci  the.  workmen  hnd  only  been  able  to  work  7 
da\  ,  out  nl'  the  last  11,  including  tin'  -ml  August, 
duo  to  tho  same  cause.  Tbo  examination  re*. 
.1  llui-tiiai  in;;  i|ii:intity  of  gas  varying  from  "nut 
visible,''  and  so  on;  I  need  not  go  into  tin-  question 
of  gas.  ''  l''rom  investigation,  discussion  anil  in-pc.- 
tioii.  the  cliicf  onuses  ol  tin-  present  fluctuating  anil 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  tilings  appear  to  bo  (1) 
irregular  and  generally  inadequate  supply  of  empty 
trams  to  tho  coal-getters  due  to  bad  traffic  arrange- 
ments and  insufficient  number  of  trams  at  colliery; 
(2)  delays  to  coal  haulage  caused  by  insufficiency  of 
shackles  or  train  couplings.  This  was  partially  put 
right  on  Saturday  morning;  (3)  lack  of  effort  ami 
deliberate  restriction  of  output  by  sections  of  work- 
men for  tho  purpose  of  retaining  certain  allowances 
paid  additional  to  tho  tonnage  rates;  (4)  charges  by 
workmen  of  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
under-officials,  and  that  in  some  cases  of  officials  (this 
is  specially  being  gone  into  by  Mr.  T.  Jenkin  Williams, 
general  manager) ;  (5)  hindrances  to  coal  haulage 
caused  by  excessive  quantity  of  rubbish  causing  con- 
gestion at  the  pit  bottom  and  on  tho  surface  instead 
of  being  used  to  pack  the  waste  in  the  workings ; 
(6)  tho  excessive  number  of  minimum  wage  cases 
which  result  in  minimum  production  instead  of  ton- 
nage allowances  whore  such  are  needed  to  induce 
maximum  production;  and  (7)  great  disproportion  in 
the  number  of  "  oncoast  men  "  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  coal-getters,  and  limitation  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  repairers  and  other  grades 
of  workmen.  All  these  and  other  matters  affecting 
production  were  fully  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  both 
sides  held  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  instant,  at  Blaina 
office,  and  at  the  invitation  of  both  sides  (which  fully 
believe  substantial  improvements  can  be  affected). 
I  have  agreed  to  attend  a  mass  mooting  of  South 
Griffin  workmen  which  is  being  called  to  specially 
deal  with  these  matters  on  Thursday,  the  15th  instant. 
1  have  also  agreed  to  follow  this  matter  by  further 
underground  inspection  of  alleged  abnormal  places." 

27.546.  Chairman:  Were  there  many  strikes  at  that 
colliery? — It  runs  in  my  mind  that  there  have  been 
quite  a  number. 

27.547.  Mr.  Frank  Hodges :  You  will  remember  that 
at  that  colliery  there  were  strikes  which  were  described 
as  safety  strikes? — Yes,  it  does  not  show  a  very  high 
state  of  affairs. 

27.548.  The  workmen   complained   that   the  colliery 
firemen  failed  to  report  the  presence  of  gas,  and  the 
workmen   asked  for  the  dismissal  of  the  colliery  fire- 
men?— Yes. 

27.549.  Is  there  anything  else  in  that  letter  which 
would  help  you  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  of  high 
wages,  the  men  are  restricting  output? — No.     You  see 
I  say  it  was  a  belief,  and  I  have  not  based  it  on  any 
definite    enquiry.     I    have    based    it    on    the    general 
principle,  as  I  have  told  you  on  two  occasions  to-day, 
of  the  fall  of  output  which  >s  evidenced  when  there  is 
a  rise  of  wages  over  previous  years.     I  may  be  wrong 
in  my  supposition,  but  that  is  a  fact. 

27.550.  I   put  it  to  you   that  the  basis  of  such   a 
belief  was  badly  founded  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that, 
to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  comfort  in  1919  as 
the   men   enjoyed    in   1914,   they   must   perforce  work 
harder  than  in  1914?— I  should  like  to  work  out  the 
figures,  and  if  that  were  so,  that  would  be  a  distinct 
blow  at  my  theory  for  accounting  for  the  fall  on  the 
present  occasion,  naturally.  • 

27.551.  1  have  one  request  to  make,  and  then  I  shall 
not   put  any   further  questions.        I   wish  you   would 
prepare  a  summarised  statement  from  the'  documents 
that  you  have  there  giving  the  causes  you  have  ascer- 
tained as  resulting  in   declining  output  and  the  kind 
of  investigation  that  you  adopted  in  order  to  ascertain 
the    cause ?- -Yes:  .  I    think    that    would    be    a    very 
necessary  preliminary  to  any  enquiry. 

Mr.  Frank  llodijfs:  I  should  think  it  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  before  you  came  to  a  belief  or  a  con- 
clusion. That  is  all  I  want  to  put. 
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;  i '  'i  li.ul  recently 

any  allegation  or  compliiint:.  -illation*  made 

liv  •.Milkmen  at  any  colliery  tliat.  tin-  OWIH-I*  nr.-  not 
doing  H  hat  they  nhould  to  gi-t  output:-  N...  1  cannot 
'dl  any  to  mind  at  (lie  moment,  lint  le.illy  <>iu>'« 

.•oiideiiei.  is  HO  big  that  wbi-n  I  am  ,i-k.d  .1  • 
li"ii  like  tliat  from  either  id.-  H  is  dilli.  nit  for  flic 
to  givo  it  d in-lit  answer  \vitlmut  looking  through  my 
Alter  :.ll,  tin -ie  .ue  <.  many  tiling* 
tu  ib-al  with  that  these  do  not  photograph  tlieniMilvr* 
on  one's  brain  i  but  I  r.innot  call  to  mind  OIK.  at  tho 
moment. 

27,553.  That  would  I"  •. instiling  that  would  tin 
itself  on  your  mind?  In  ordinary  i-ireiiiust.iiicm  it 
would. 

"7,554.   Have  you  found   in  the  past  that  thoro  has 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  workmen  to  make  com- 
plaints to  the  Home  OMicc  or  those  who  are  in  control? 

No,  I  have  not  found  any  rein.  tan'1.-.  I  would  like 
to  say  at  the  some  time  that  I  have  cons-lantly  had 
complaints  from  workmen  that  they  were  not  bring 
provided  with  clearance,  ,iml  that  the  management 
are  not  doing  all  they  can  to  secure  output.  I  hove 
constantly,  some  anonymous,  gome  not.  Kvery 
case,  whether  anonymous  or  not,  is  dealt  with.  That 
is  what  I  wish  to  emphasise — no  case,  however  in- 
significant, or  even  if  it  conies  from  an  anonymous 
quarter,  is  failed  to  bo  dealt  with,  and  dealt  with 
quickly. 

27,555.  Is  there  any  cause,  that  you  know  of,  that 
would  rather  tend  to  make  owners  at  the  present  time 
wish  to  restrict  output?— No,  I  do  not  see  why  they. 
.should  desire  to  decrease  tho  output.  Of  course,  I 
quite  realise  that  it  might  be  said  it  is  arguable  that, 
with  the  possibility  of  natii  nalisation  hanging  over 
their  heads,  they  might  not  perhaps  proceed  with  the 
same  ardour  in  the  management  of  their  concerns  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything. in  that.  I  say 
it  might  be  argued. 

L':,556.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  present  to  the 
minds  of  all  of  them  that  if  the  mines  are  nationalised, 
output  would  be  one  of  tho  chief  considerations  in 
the  price  that  they  would  get?— That  entirely  depends 
on  the  system  of  valuation  and  the  time  the  output 
\3  reckoned  from. 

27.557.  The    only    basis    for   the    price    ia    on    the 
output? 

Chairman  :   On  tho  previous  output. 
Mr.  Evan  Williams:    There  is  something  that  deals 
with  future  output. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb:    Only  undeveloped  mines. 
Chairman  :   Yes,  quite  right. 

27.558.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  What  inducement  there 
is  is  in  the  direction  of  producing  a  greater  output? 
—Presumably. 

27.559.  Take   again  the  basis    of  financial  control, 
as  has  been   proposed  under  the  Sankey  Award  that 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  tho  retainable 
piofit  of  the  coalowner  is  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
output? — It  is. 

27.560.  In  fact   one  might  say   that  output  is  the 
only  consideration,  so  far  as  the  remuneration  of  the 
owners  is  concerned,  that  comes  into  the  calculation? 
— It  is  a  very  important  factor. 

27.561.  So  that  the  coalowner,   from  that  point  of 
view,  would  strive   to   get   every  ton   he  can  out   of 
tho  colliery? — Presumably. 

27.562.  He  has  not  been  generally  accused  of  being 
reluctant  to  make  a  profit,  or  to  increase  his  return? 
-No. 

27.563.  With    regard    to    the  Llanhilleth  cas.-   that 
Mr.   Cook  investigated,   was  there  in  his  report  any 
statement  as  to  the  difficulty  with  the  surface  men:' 
I  think  you  say  they  had  the  same  number  of  surface 
men  employed  when  125,000  tons  were  raised  as  when 
they  raised  248,000  tons?— Yes. 

27.564.  Does     hn     report     there     that     the     men 
threatened  to  strike  if  any  of  the  men  were  dismissed? 
— No,  it  was  not  in  that  report  that  I  read ;  it  may 
be  in  the  correspondence.     It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
an  a  moment's   notice  to  give  all  the  particulars  of 
every  one  of  those  cases. 

27,565-6.  Chairman :  Not  only  difficult,  but  impos- 
6ible? — It  is  really  impossible.  If  I  had  known  you 
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were  going  to  put  these  questions,  I  would  have  tried 
to  make  a  synopsis  of  them,  just  as  I  am  going  to 
make  for  Mr.  Hodges. 
Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  am  asking  you  that,  because 


1  know  the -men  threatened  to  strike  if  the  number 
of  the  surface  men  was  reduced. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   If  you  are  making  that  state- 
ment, you  had  better  go  into  the  witness  box. 


(Adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


2J,567.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:  Before  I  deal  with 
Part  II.,  there  is  a  question  1  should  like  to  ask  you 
with  regard  to  your  suggestion  as  to  the  nation- 
alisation of  minerals.  How  would  you  deal  with  the 
land  that  is  occupied  by  the  surface  works  of  the 
collieries  if  the  minerals  were  nationalised? — Well, 
you  cannot  remove  the  buildings. 

27.568.  How   would  you   deal   with   the   land?     Do 
you   suggest  that  that  should   be  purchased   also? — 
One  is  only  concerned  with  the  minerals. 

27.569.  Yes,   but  the  land   at  the  present  time  is 
occupied    in    virtue   of    the    powers    in    the    lease? — 
Necessary   adjustments   would  have  to  be  made. 

27.570.  If     the     minerals   were   purchased     by     the 
State,   the  land   would   still   remain   in  the  hands  of 
the  private  owner? — Yes. 

27.571.  And   the   colliery   company   would   be   with- 
out any  right  to  the  use  of  that  land,   except   what 
they  got  under  the  lease? — Yes;  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments would  have  to  be  made. 

27.572.  Do  you  suggest  the  land  should  be  bought, 
or  how   would  it  be  dealt  with? — The  land  could   be 
rented  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  could  be  pur- 
chased from  the  owner  of  the  land.     Let  us  take  a 
concrete   case,   such   as   Mr.   Cooper   kindly   put. 

27.573.  Let  me   give   you    a   case? — May   I   take   a 
case  and  then  give  my  answer.     I  have,  say,  a  colliery 
area  of  1,000  acres,   and   both  the  minerals  and  the 
surface    are    owned    by    the    same    individual.        The 
lease   states     that     on     payment  of,    say,    4d.    a   ton 
royalty  and  certain  rent  of  so  much,  into  which  the 
royalty   merges.    I   shall   have   possession   of   that   for 
60  years  and  a  right  to  a  certain  amount  of  land  for 
my   buildings,    and   so   forth.     The   State   takes   over 
the  minerals   at  a  fair  valuation,   but  it  only  takes 
over  the  minerals  at  a  fair  valuation.     The  right,  I 
take  it,  that  would  be  given  by  the  land-owner  to  me 
during  the  term  of  my  lease  would  continue. 

27.574.  Take    a   case    where    a    lease   of    that    kind 
would  expire,  say,  in  five  years? — Do  you  mean  that 
the   mineral   lease   expires   in   five  years? 

27.575.  Yes.     Suppose  the  minerals  are  acquired  by 
the  State,  but  the  surface  is  not.     At  the  end  of  that 
five  years,   the  lease  being   at  an  end,   the   whole  of 
the   surface   works   at   that   colliery    would   revert   to 
the  owner  of  the  land.     Yes.     That  would  have  to  be 
a  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  Bill  dealing   with 
the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  minerals.     They 
would  have  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  colliery 
owner. 

27.576.  You  mean  there  would  be  powers  to  compel 
the   owner? — Yes,    I   should    say    so.        The    point    is 
rather  a  new  one  to  me,  and  1  should  like  to  think 
it   over. 

27.577.  It    is    an    important    point? — Yes;    it    is    a 
point  so  important  that  it  would  have  to  receive  the 
most  serious   consideration. 

27.578.  You   have   no   suggestion    to   make   now   as 
to  how  that  should  be   dealt   with?— No,   but   I   will 
give  you  a  suggestion  to-morrow  when  I  have  .thought 
it  over.     I  should  think  there  would   be  many  such 
details   which   would    have   to   be  dealt   with   by   any 
Bill   as  to  the  taking  over  of  the  minerals. 

27.579.  It   is   a   point   which   has   not   been    drawn 
attention  to,  and  that  is  why  I  mentioned  jt?— Yes, 
and  it  is  an  important  point. 

27  580.  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  at  the  coal  face,  I  suppose  you  would 
agree  that  the  advantages  would  have  to  be  mutual, 
both  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  owner,  before 
machinery  could  be  successfully  introduced  ?— How 
do  you  mean,  mutually  advantageous? 

27,581.  I  mean  unless  the  coal  hewer  gets  some 
advantage  from  the  introduction  he  would  naturally 
object  to  the  introduction,  and  unless  the  owner  get's 
some  advantage  from  tho  introduction  he  will  not 
agree  to  it?— In  my  Tsroof  of  evidence  I  stated  and 


endeavoured  to  show  that  tho  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  was  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it 
allowed  of  a  reduction  presumably  in  the  working 
cost,  and,  therefore,  gave  a  bigger  margin  lor  an 
increase  of  wages. 

27.582.  If    the   cutting    price  on   the   seam    is    not 
reduced  on  the  introduction  of  machinery,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  introduction  may  not  pay  so  far  as  tho 
owner  is  concerned? — I  would  not  put  it,  the  cutting 
price;  I  would  rather  put  it  in   this  way:    that  the 
cost  per   ton  is.   reduced   by   the  introduction  of   the 
coal-cutter. 

27.583.  That  may  or  may  not  be? — Yes,  that  may 
or  may  not  be.     If  it  is  not,  you  do  not  put  it  in. 

27.584.  Have  you  ever  estimated  what  it  costs  to 
run  a  coal-cutter? — Of  course  I  have  estimated  what 
it    costs    to    run    a    coal-cutter,    but    you    can   only 
estimate  what  it  costs  to  run   a   coal-cutter,   having 
regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal-cutter 
is  being  run.     It  varies,  of  course,  in  different  cases. 

27.585.  A   point   that   is   very   often   overlooked   is 
that  there   is  considerable   cost   in   the   upkeep   of   a 
coal-cutter? — Yes.     You  may   remember   that  1   men- 
tioned that  point  in  dealing  with  coal-cutters. 

27.586.  There   is  the  capital  outlay   to  begin   with 

for   the   machine,    and   the   cables,   or   the   pipes? I 

gave  an  example  on   page  6  of   my  precis  from  the 
North  of    England   and   the   average   saving   effoi-led 
thereby.     1  said,  I  think,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
interest  on  capital  has  been  taken  into  account. 

27.587.  That  is  just  the  point  1  want  to  bring  you 
to,   and  take  some  concrete  figures  if   we  can  get  at 
them? — I  say  in  my  precis,   '•  Judging  by   published 
statements,  6d.  per  ton  is  an  average  saving,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  cost  of  motive  power  in  driving 
the    machines    is   fully    considered    in    all    the    state- 
ments." 

27.588.  That  is  what  I  want  to  elaborate  a  little. 
There  is  the  cost  of  the  machines  and  the  cost  of  the 
pipes  or  cables,  according  to  whether  they  are  worked 
by  compressed  air  or  electricity,  and  that  would  run 
to  a  very  large  sum? — Yes. 

27.589.  Now  the  machine  is  subject  to  great  wear 
and  tear,  is  it  not? — Yes,  and  no  machinery  more  so. 

27.590.  There  is  the  upkeep  of -that  and  the  wear 
and  tear  and  all  the  repairs? — Yes,  which  are  very 
heavy. 

27.591.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration,  would  it, 
to  say  it  costs  over  a  pound  a  day  between  the  de- 
preciation  and   wear  and   tear   to  run   a   coal-cutter, 
apart   from   the  labour? — I  would   not  be  surprised, 
but  I  would  not  like  to  bind  myself  to  the  figure. 

27.592.  You  do  not  think  it  is  too  high  an  estimate, 
do  you? — No,  not  at  the  moment. 

27.593.  Now  the  average  out-turn  per  machine  in 
the  country  is  under  7,000  tons  per  annum,  is  it  not? 
—Yes,  6,820. 

27.594.  Taking  280  working  days  you  get  2.3  tons 
a  day  per  machine? — Yes,   taking  one  machine  with 
another  on  the  average. 

27.595.  So  that  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  machine 
Mould  run  to   lOd.   a  ton  on   that  calculation? — Yes, 
hut  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  sort  of  calcula- 
tion   I   would    take   if   I   were   going  to   introduce   a 
machine.     That  is,  taking  an  average  over  the  whole 
Kingdom,    and   there  may   be  certain   benefits  which 
accrue  from  some  of  these  machines  that  vitiate  the 
total. 

27.596.  From  some  of  the  other  machines? — Yes. 

27.597.  Of    course,    you    may    get    innchines    above 
tho   average,    and   you   may   get  machines   below   the 
average? — Yes,  but  you  may  put  in  a  machine  for  a 
specific    purpose. 

27.598.  What   I  want  to  bring    out  clearly  is  that 
(hero  is  a  considerable  expense  per  ton  that  is  often 
ignored   when   putting   in   machinery   at   the    face   is 
talked  about,   and  on  the  average  of  the  country    it 
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would  iiiiioiint  to  something  like  10(1.  u  ton  ?-»-!  think 
the  point  is  HO  important  that  I  believe  tin'  time 
is  very  ri|>c  now  for  a  really  thorough  invest  i^it  mr, 
into  the  whole  quest  ion  of  the  possibility  nl  tli.  wider 
application  of  coal-cutters  to  mines,  and  I  stated  that 
lust  Friday.  The  only  public  information  upon  uliirh 
one  can  base  any  large-scale  results  is  that  of  the 
North  of  Kii'Jaml  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers, 
who  enquired  into  the  subject,  hut  that  is  out  of  doto 
now.  6d.  a  ton  seemed  to  be  an  average  saving, 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  cost  of  motive  power  was 
t;iUen  into  consideration.  Then  you  have  to  con- 
snlei-  interest  on  capital.  Wear  nnd  tear  was,  I  take 
it,  taken  into  consideration  in  that  case.  I  grant 
you  that  the  position  with  regard  to  coal-cutters  is 
a  little  indefinite,  nnd  it  would  certainly  be  a  great 
advantage  if  a  scientific  body  like  the  Institute  of 
Milling  Kngineers  were  to  set  up  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  as  to  the  possibilities.  I  think,  myself,  the 
result,  would  be  a  very  much  larger  application  of 
coal-cutters  in  this  country  than  heretofore. 

27.599.  Until  that  is  done,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
1    think,    that   there   is    a   good   deal   of   loose   talk, 
ba-~.il  not  on  reliable  information,  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  doing  all  sorts  of  things  with  regard 
to  increase  of  output,  and  so  on? — Yes,  but  I  have  not 
exaggerated   ill   it  myself. 

27.600.  No ;  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  that,  but  I  want 
you  to  confirm  it,   because,  if  I  say  it,  it  would  not 
be  evidence,    but  if  you  say  so,  it  is? — That  is  why 
you  say  it? 

27.601.  Yes.     It  is   the  same  with  regard  to    con- 
M'vors,  is   it  not? — Yes.     The  wear  and  tear  of  cou- 
leyors  is  very   great.     Judging  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I  think  the  sphere  of   application  of  conveyors 
in  collieries  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  coal- 
cutters even,  because  to  apply  a  coal-cutter  economi- 
cally it  is  necessary  almost  always  to  apply  a  con- 
veyor also,  but  you  can  apply  a  conveyor  where  you 
have  not  a  coal-cutter. 

27.602.  You  would  agree  that  the  cases  where  you 
can    introduce   a   coal-cutter    and   conveyor   together 
are  not  so  frequent? — I  should  say  they  were  frequent, 
but    it   all   depends   upon   what   you   mean   by    "  fre- 
quent."      My     opinion     is     that     you     can     apply 
coal-cutters  and  conveyors  in  a  number  of  cases  where 
they  are  not  at  present  applied. 

27.603.  Air.    Hubert     Sinillie:     Do    you    say    it     is 
general    to   have    coal-cutters    and    conveyors    at    the 
same   time? — No.      What   I   said   was    that   to   apply 
tlie    i  oal-eutter    in    the    most    economical    way    it    is 
desirable   and  necessary,   in  fact,   to  apply  it  with  a 
conveyor,   and  have   the  one  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  other. 

27,601.  Mr.  /•></»  \\iR\ams:  Are  cases  frequent 
where  the  two  work  together  at  the  present  time? — 
No,  but  I  say  they  could  be  much  more  frequently 
applied  than  they  are. 

27.605.  That  is  your   opinion? — Yes,   that     is     my 
opinion  for  what  it  is  worth. 

27.606.  Does    it    not    require    a    particularly    good 
roof? — Yes,    but  there  are  many  good  roofs. 

27.607.  And   there   are   many   bad   ones,    are   there 
not  ? — Yes. 

'27,t;0tf.  And    it   wants   a   particularly   good    roof   to 
do  that? — Yes,   but  it  is  the  most  economical  «a\ 
to  work   both. 

27.609.  Conveyors  do  save  a   great    deal  of  manual 
labour   on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  do  they  not? — 
Yes. 

27.610.  Especially   if  the  coal   is    carried   from   the 
face  the   whole  length? — The  effect  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  machinery  is  to  save  manual  labour,   and 
allow   a   larger   application   of   manual   labour.     That 
seems  contradi"tory.    but  it  is  not. 

27.611.  And    that    fact   is    not    sufficiently    realised 
by   workmen   at  the   present   time? — 1   think  it  is  at 
the  present  time.    I  think  in  the  proof  of  my  evidence 
1    say    that    the    advantages    of    the    introduction   of 
machinery   have  become   realised   by   the  miners   and 
it  does  not  meet  with  the  objection  it  used  to  meet 


I  bit  Co«l  Conservation  Com  mitt™  in  iu  re- 
port gives  utterance  to  tho  name  *cntim«nU,   «hnh 

id   to  you    if   you    like. 
•12.   I    only    wilih    that   you    vert-   rorn. 
Coal    Conservation    ( 'oinmn  i.  .      M.nn...     iV|>ort    w»* 
u     report  drawn    up    by    mining     eii^ini-<ini     in     tln» 
c.iuntry    and    tiny    mine    In    that    i  oin  IIIHKMI 

27,813.  That  that  objection  on  the  p.ut  „(  tin. 
men  had  ceased? — I  will  juat  read  it  to  you  and 
give  the  names  of  the  pergoni  who  formed  the  <  <>m 
mittee,  if  I  may.  It  ia  signed  by  Mir  Adam  Nimnn>, 
Colonel  Blackett,  Mr.  Kor.stcr  brown.  Mr.  Uenimcll 
and  Mr.  (  harles  Rhodes  they  aro  mining  engineer* 
— Mr.  Smillie,  myself  and  others. 

27.614.  What   was    the   conclusion   you    wanted    to 
draw    particular   attention   to? — We    considered    tho 
question    of    tho    wider    introduction    of    machinery 
into  mining  and  we  dealt  with   the  question  of   ih- 
opposition  on   the   part  of   the  minors   to  the  intro- 
duction, and  we  dismissed  it  as  not  being  a  fact. 

27.615.  Did  you   take  evidence  on  that?     No.   You 
see     wo  were    all   experts — Sir    Adam     Nimmo,    Mi 
Rhodes,    Colonel   Blackett,    Mr.    Forster   Brown   and 
mvself,   and  wo  were  all  men  of  wide  experience  in 
mining. 

27.616.  You    drew    entirely    on    your    own    experi- 
ence?— Yes;    we    thought    we    could    not    get    better 
evidence.      You    would    agree,    would    you    not? 

27.617.  I  will  not  dispute  it?-This  is  the  report: 
"  Labour-saving    appliances    might   with    advantage 
be    used    to    a    greater    extent    in    connection    with 
colliery  operations.     The  application  of  coal  cutting 
machinery   and   face  conveyors   should   be   as   largely 
adopted  as  possible.     Much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  in  this  direction,   and  but   for  the  introduction 
of    such    appliances    the    cost    of    production    would 
probably    have     been    much     higher,    as     they     have 
materially   assisted   in    counter-balancing    the  higher 
cost  which  has  resulted  from  the  working  of  thinner 
seams  to  a  larger  extent  than   formerly.     There   is, 
however,    still    room    for    considerable    extension    iu 
the  use  of  such  plant.     Reference  is  sometimes  made 
to  the  hostility  of  labour  to  chances  in  methods  of 
mining  and  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  mechan- 
ical   appliances    underground.      We    do    not   regard 
this   impression   as  well   founded.     Labour   docs   not 
appear    to    have   an    interest    in    objecting    to    any- 
thing that  has  for  its  object  Ihe  affording  of  greater 
facilities  for  the  bringing  of  its  production  to  bank, 
or  to  anything  that  tends  to  make  work  less  arduous. 
Investigation    of    particular   cases    where    difficulties 
appear  to  have  arisen  rather  suggests  that   in  these 
cases    the    human    factor    has   not    been    sufficiently 
considered  in  the  changes  introduced  " — and  so  on. 

27.618.  How    do   you    explain    the  steady    decrease 
in   the  output  per  machine  in   this  country   and  the 
increase  in  output  per  machine  in  the  United  States? 
Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  for  that,   parti- 
cularly in  the  last  year? — I  gave  an  explanation  for 
that   last    Friday    and    I    pointed    out    that    in    1903 
the   output    per    machine    in    the   United    Kingdom 
was  8,158  tons.     Then  coming  down  to  the  last  year 
before  the  war,   the  last  pre-war  year,   it  had  risen 
to  8,412  tons.     But   in   the   war   years   it  showed  a 
steady  decrease.     Now  I  think  that  is  due  probably 
(it  is  only  an  expression  of  belief)  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  getting  plant  and 
replacements.     I  know  there  has  been  great  difficulty 
and  I  have  had  numerous  complaints.     For  instance. 
I   had    a    very    strong    complaint    from    Mr.    Charles 
Rhodes  that  'they  were  unable  to  get  new  machines 
to   replace  old   ones,    and   they   were   unable   to  get 
plant    and    the   requisites     for     the     maintenance   of 
these   machines  in   a   proper   condition   for   working. 
1    think   that   really    is   the   probable  cause. 

27.619.  You    think    that    accounta   for   it?— Yes,    I 
think  so. 

27.620.  There  has  been  a  big  increase  in  the  number 
of   machines   during  i  ho  late  period,   namely,   an   in- 
crease  from  3,000  to  4,000?— Quite  true. 

l'7.ii21.  And  in  the  United  States  there  has  been  a 
(steady   increase   in   the  output  per  ton? — Quite  true. 

i'7.ii22.  Take   the   last  year — as   between    1917    and 
L9I8  there  has  been  a  very  big  increase  in  the  t'nited 

;es,   but   a  very  big   decrease    in    this   country  1' 
Yes,   but  you  see  America  was  not  under  the  street 
of  war  conditions  that  we  were. 
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27.623.  How     does     that     affect    the    output     per 
machine,  which  is  what  I  am  rather  putting? — It  is 
the  inability  to  obtain  the  material  to  maintain  the 
machines   at   the   very   highest  possible  level.     I   am 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  possible  explanation.     Another 
reason  which  may  be  advanced  as  a  possible  explana- 
tion is  that  the  class  of  labour  which  is  required  to 
work   the  machines,  especially  on   introduction,    is   a 
very  highly  skilled  class  of  labour,  and  that  class  of 
labour   was   largely  recruited  for   the   Army.     I    will 
not  say  I  had  complaints,  but  I  had  urgent  appeals 
to    endeavour    to    allow    these  men    to   be    regarded 
as  miners   and   not  recruited  in   the   early  stages  of 
the  war.     I  think  those  two  facts  taken  together  are 
a  very  just  and  proper  explanation. 

27.624.  Dealing  with  mechanical  haulage,  I  see  you 
say   that   it   is  a   very  good   axiom   that  mechanical 
haulage  should  replace  horse  haulage? — Yes,   that  is 
the  formula  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  and 
if  it  was  true  then,  it  is  true  now. 

27.625.  Would  you  say  where  the  work  can  be  done 
by  five  or  six  horses  it  does  not  pay  to  use  mechanical 
haulage? — No. 

27.626.  How  far  would  you  go? — I  should  say  five 
or  six  is  about  the  point  I  would  take. 

27.627.  If    the   work   can    be  done   by   five   horses, 
say,  there  is  no  advantage  in  putting  in  mechanical 
haulage?— I  should  like  to  have  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  me,  but  as  a  generalisation  I  should  say 
it  would  not. 

27.628.  So  that  there  is  not  the  scope  for  efficient 
replacement  of  horse  haulage  by  mechanical  haulage 
that   is  generally  thought  to  exist? — I   do   not  lyiow 
what  you   mean  by   "  generally  thought  "  ;   it  is  no 
more  than  I  generally  think. 

27.629.  It  has  been  said  frequently  at  the  sittings 
of  this  Commission  that  where  horses  are  hauling  coal 
it  is  almost  in  itself  a  wasteful  thing? — Yes,  but  both 
are   true.      Take   the   case  of   a  district,    or   section 
as    it    is    called    in    Scotland3    where    perhaps    seven 
or    eight  ponies    are    used.      It    is    conceivable    that 
you    can   arrange    a    system    of    mechanical    haulage 
which  would  do  away  with  the  whole  of  those  ponies. 
That  would  be  a  great  saving,  and  it  is  that  sort  ot 
floating  idea,   I  think,  which  gives  rise  to  the  state- 
ment   that    a  lot  more  could    be    done.      There    are 
collieries  in  which  there  are  no  ponies  even,  so  per- 
fect has  been  made  the  system  of  mechanical  haulage. 

27.630.  It   has   to   be  a  new  colliery    laid    out    toi 
that  purpose,  has  it  not? — Yes,  or  a  new  district  or 
a  new  seam  in  an  old  colliery. 

27.631.  And  the  conditions" have  to  prevail? As  a 

rule. 

27.632.  You  would  not  condemn  the  management  of 
the  colliery  from   the  fact  that  it  had  three  or  four 
horses  doing  work  in  a  certain  place? No. 

27.633.  Mr.    Itobert   Smillie:    Would   not  the   con- 
dition  with   regard   to   the  horses  depend   upon   the 
length  the  horses  had  to  haul?— There  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth   in  that.     Supposing  I  had  one  horse  haul- 
ing   coal    a    mile    uphill    and    downhill,    that    would 
limit   the   output.     I   might   by   putting   in    a   small 
engine  not  only  relieve  that  horse  of   its  work,  but 
1  might  allow  the  work  of  7  horses  being  performed 
lou  see  what  I  mean,   Mr.   Evan  Williams. 

27.634.  Mr    Evan   William*:    Yes?— It   would    not 
only    meet    the    output    of    that    colliery    under    the 
one-horse  system,   but  it  would  allow  of  the  increase 

that   colliery  to   a   7-horse   system. 

27.635.  You   would   put  in   mechanical  haulage  not 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling  but  to  get  an  increased 
output  from  that  district,  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing  r — Yes. 

27  636.  Now  coming  to  the  figures  which  you  gay* 
the  consumption  of  coal  at  mines,  you  have  taken 
representative   collieries,   and  you   find   that  their 
mmption    for    colliery    purposes    amounts    to  9-5 
per  cent,   of  the  total  production  of  those  collieries 
consumption    for    colliery    purposes    amounts    to    9-5 
per    cent     of    their    output    are    representative    col- 
lieries?—.Those  happen   to  be   sizeable  collieries    and 
they  were  representative  in  point  of  name,   but  the 
average  of  the   United   Kingdom   is  not  that  fig"'" 

27,63/.  That    is   just   what   I   was   coming  to     the 
average    of    the    United     Kingdom.      Even     taking 


the  coaj  equivalent  to  the  units  of  electricity  or 
units  of  heat  from  coke  ovens,  it  is  only  6'77  on  the 
average? — 6-77  allowing  for  converting  the  heat  into 
terms  of  coal.  You  are  right.  It  is  6-2  of  the  actual 
coal  consumed,  and  taking  the  equivalent  coal  in 
heat  from  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces,  etc.,  that  is 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  6-8. 

27.638.  6-77     to     be     exact?— Yes.      That     is     tho 
average    for    the    whole    kingdom. 

27.639.  Does  not   that  show   that   the  23   instances 
which   you  take    are   not   a    fair    sample    at   all?--I 
should    say    they    were    distinctly    of    course,    as    the 
figures   show,    on    the  wasteful  side. 

27.640.  And  the  economy  that  could  be  effected   in 
them  you  would  put  at  23  per  cent.  ? — Yes.     I  halved 
it,  you  see. 

27.641.  There   is    a    possible    economy,    you    say? 

Yes,   but  I  halved  that  in  applying  it  to  tho  United 
Kingdom. 

27.642.  But  taking  the   whole  of  that  and   apply- 
ing  it   to   these  collieries   they   would   be  still   above 
the  average  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?~ 
Yes. 

27.643.  If   you    take   23    per   cent,   of   9-5,    that   is 
2-3.     You    still    have    7-2    for    these    collieries    after 
making    them    perfect? — Yes. 

27.644.  Is   it    a    fair   assumption    therefore   to    saj 
that  you  could   get  12  per  cent,   decrease  upon   the 
6-77   average   when    in  that   average  is   included   the 
number  of  23  collieries  whose  consumption   is  9-5?— 
9-5  was  the  consumption  there  as  against  the  average 
of  the  United   Kingdom  6-2.     Instead  of  taking  the 
possible     saving     worked     out     of     those     collieries, 
97,666    tons,    and    putting    that    into    a    percentage, 
I    halved    that. 

27.645.  What  I  am  contending  is  that  even  halv- 
ing that   is  not  giving  a  fair   deduction   from  your 
figures? — I   am    not   quite   certain    about    that. 

27.646.  You    have    taken    23    collieries    which    art 
either  very,    very   wasteful,  or  where  the  conditions 
of   pumping  or  something  or  other  are  very  bad? — 
No,    I    have    not ;    because    taking    the    position    in 
Scotland,  it  is  9-10. 

27.647.  And    the    whole    district    is    below    thn    2.3 
collieries   which   you   take? — Yes. 

27.648.  9-3    is    higher    than    any    district    in    the 
country? — It    is    higher   than    the    average    for    any 
district. 

27.649.  I  put  it  to  you  you  have  taken  23  collieries 
which    are    exceedingly    wasteful,    and    although    of 
course  economy  is  possible  in  those  23  collieries,  yet 
it  is  not  a  fair  assumption  to  suggest  even  half  that 
economy   is  possible   in   the   others? — I   do   not   know 
that  that  is  a  correct  way  to  approach  it,  and  I  will 
tell   you   why.     If   I  take   every  colliery,   I   might  go 
to  some  other  collieries  with  a  lower  percentage  con- 
sumption than  9-5,  and  1  might  be  able  to  show  that 
I  could  save  just  as  much  coal  as  I  have  in  these  2;t 
and  reduce  the  percentage  to  considerably  below  6-2. 
Kor  .instance.  I  know  of  a.  colliery  in  Northumberland 
that   reduced    its    coal    consumption    down    to   2    per 
cent.,    and   I   will  give  you   the   name  of  the  colliery 
if  you  like. 

27.650.  Reduced    it    from    what? — On    several    per- 
centages down  to  2. 

27.651.  Was    that   by    the    introduction     of     some- 
tiling? — There  was  a  paper  written  upon  it. 

27.652.  It  must  have  been  a  particularly  wasteful 
colliery? — It  is  only  2  per  cent.  now. 

27.653.  The  point   I   am   on   is   not  the   actual  con- 
sumption,  but  the   amount  of   reduction   in   the  con- 
sumption that  is  possible? — On  your  system  of  argu- 
ment  I  should   be   perfectly  justified    in   saying   that 
that  6-2  per  cent,   is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  2 
per  cent.,  but  that  would  not  be  sound  at  all. 

27.654.  I  do  not  think  anything  I  have  said  justi- 
fies that.     What  I  point  out'  is  that  you  cannot  apply 
to  the  whole  country  even  half  the  reduction  that  YOU 
show  possible  in  this  number  of  collieries? Why  not? 

27.655.  Because  even  after  you  make  them  perfect. 
they  do  not  come  down  to  the  average  of  the  country 
as  a  whole?— Would  you   like  me   to     give    you     the 
collieries? 

27.656.  No.    there   would    be    no    advantage? You 

would   be   astonished    if  I    did.     Some  are   the   most 
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notable  eollici  ios.     1   give   that   answer   because  ym 
say  those  arc  very  bau  eollii  i 

L'7,(i,~>7.  They  must  bo  very  liail  case*? — I  do  nut 
think  you  would  say  so  when  son  hoar  tin-  miimw  of 
tin1  collieries. 

_r.(i.">8.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  spending  more 
tune  on  it? — On  your  reasoning  ii  is  possible  for  me 
to  take  a  colliery  anil  say  "  It  is  the  hcst  1  know, 
'_'  per  cent.,  and  every  colliery  should  be  reduced 
down  to  that."  I  took  those  collieries.  l<  roin  in 
tioii  KT6  deienmne  :il  the  dial  Control  what  mu 
are  absolutely  possible,  and  \\  e  ; ;i  \  e  lliem,  without 
electric  plant,  10,000;  by  electrification,  78,000;  or 
by  installing  other  now  plant,  8,0X10.  Hut  wo  might 
go  to  a  colliery  tho  consumption  of  which  is  lower 
even  than  those  23,  and  it  might  from  an  inspect  inn 
be  possible  to  determine  from  the.  character  of  the 
\\aier  and  the  position  of  tho  boilers  and  what  not 
what  economies  could  be  effected. 

'_' 7,  <>/>!).  It  would  not  bo  difficult  to  find  collieries 
with  less  consumption  than  those  23? — I  grant  the 
colliery  consumption  of  those  23  is  unusually  high. 

L-V.iiOO.  And  that  is  why  I  contend  tho  economy 
you  have  given  is  not  a  fair  one  as  showing  tho  pos- 
sible reduction  for  tho  whole  country? — Then  I  will 
toll  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  take  tho  best  colliery 
ami  say  tho  average  might  be  brought  down  to  the 
best. 

27,661.  Average  consumption? — Yes. 

L'7,ii<)2.  Tho  average  consumption  depends  upon  the 
conditions? — Exactly. 

27.663.  Take  a  colliery  without  any  water  to  pump. 
That  colliory  might  have  a  consumption  of  even  1  per 
cent.? — Exactly.      Therefore    you     must    take     each 
colliery.     I  extracted  something  from  a  report  1  got 
the  other  day  (we  look  into  these  matters)  with  regard 
to  a  Welsh  colliery  dated  14th  May,  and  this  is  the 
report.     I  wish  to  point  this  out  as  showing  that  a 
groat    deal  can   be   done    in    this   direction.     This  is 
the  report  of  the  Inspector:   "  The  coal  consumption 
is  appalling  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  your  expert 
as  soon  as  possible  as  they  have  three  boilers,  30  by  8, 
at  160  something  to  run  this  colliery  and  are  using 
32  per  cent,  of  their  production,  a  class  of  coal  which 
is  required  elsewhere."    It  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
here  that  that  class  of  coal  which  is  saved  would  be 
of  no  value.     That  is  so  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not 
Jhe  rule. 

27.664.  Is  it  not  so  in  most  cases? — No.     I  would 
say  nearly  all  the  coal  is  saleable,  but  in  some  cases 
the  class   of   coal    is   not   saleable.       Here   is   a   case 
whore  this  particular  class  of  coal  would  find  a  ready 
sale,   and,   not  only  a  ready  sale,   but  it  is   wanted 
elsewhere,  because  it  is  a  highly  bituminous  coal. 

27.665.  That  must  be  a  colliery  in  an  extraordinary 
position   to  use   one-third  of  its  output  in  order  to 
keep  going? — Well,  it  is  employing  230  men. 

27.666.  Surely  it  ought  to  be  closed  ?— Well,  it  has 
not  ceased  working. 

27.667.  No,  I  am  certain  it  has  not.     With  regard 
to  what  you  call  collective  production,  would  you  tell 
us  exactly  what  it  is  you  suggest  should  be  done  in 
this  way  and   what  is  the  extent  of  unification  you 
recommend?     What   would   be  the  size  of  the   units 
and    how    should   they    be   made   up? — You    are   now 
referring  to  the  evidence  I  gave? 

27.668.  Yes,  to  which  you  refer  again  here? — Yes. 
I    am  not   finding   fault   with   you   for   bringing  the 
matter  forward,  hut  this  was  the  object  in  view :    I 
am  instituting  a  comparison  between  a  system  of  uni- 
fication and  a  system  of  non-unification.     The  effect 
of  unification  would  be  to  carry  out  certain  economies 
of    administration    and    so    forth    by    reason    of    that 
unification.     The  one  I  had  in  mind  was  district  by 
district. 

27.669.  The  unification  of  a  district  as  a  whole? — 
Yes. 

27.670.  To  make  it  one  unit? — Yes. 

27,1:171.  And  that  is-  your  view  of  what  should  be 
done? — That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

27,672.  Do  you  think  such  a  unit  is  one  that  could 
he  efficiently  and  economically  managed? — If  the 
•istricts  were  combined  to  form  several  units  and 
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27,073.  What   purpo*«*P— Controlling   (roiichU,   for 
instance. 

27.674.  To  M)t  up  a  monopoly  in  the  district? 
for  tho    purpose   of   general    direction    under    tin 
promo  Council      Tin-   ihstrirta  dii   lend  thcmielvei  in 
tho  ifroat  majority  of  COMM,  owing  to  what  i*  known 
as    tile    '/••ii,/,    ;,,,  .    ,IIK|    tho   ((oologii nl    conditions    ami 
customs,  to  comlii nation   morn  readily  than  tin-  com- 
bination of,   Day,    two   district*.       By    "  district  "    I 
moan  coalfields. 

27.675.  In    the    South    Wale*   coalfields   you   would 
unite  that?— In  tho  South  Wales  coalfield  you   have 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  something  a  little  dif- 
ferent.    The  method  of  working,  selling  and  dealing 
with  anthracite,  as  you  know  better  than   I,   is  dif- 
ferent from  that  connected   with  steam  coal.     1'rob- 
ably  South  Wales  would  lend  itself  to  the  combina- 
tion of  either  two  or  possibly  throe  districts. 

27.676.  Do    you    suggest    the    anthracite    district 
should  be  formed  into  one  unit  separately? — I  think 
it  probably  would  tend  to  efficiency. 

27.677.  Quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  coalfield? 
— Not  quite  apart.     The  sort  of  idea  one  had  in  one's 
mind   was  these   natural   combinations   and   then  an 
over-riding  control  over  the  whole  country. 

27.678.  Do    you    suggest  that   you   should    have    a 
veto  upon  the  operation  of  the  smaller  units   inside? 
— Yes,  in  certain  directions. 

27.679.  Who    would    have    the    last     word?— The 
Supreme  Council. 

27.680.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  Council 
should  be  constituted? — The  sort  of  idea  one  had  in 
one's  mind  was  that  it  should  be  constituted  by  re- 
presentatives from  the  districts. 

27.681.  Of  the   owners    in  the   districts?— I   would 
not  limit  it  to  the  owners. 

27.682.  What  would   tho   constitution  you   suggest 
be? — If  you  went  in  for  a  system  of  Trust  of  that  sort, 
you  would  have  to  safeguard  the  :nterests  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  Government  would  want  a  say  in  the 
matter.     On  a  Supreme  Council  of  that  sort  I  take 
it   that   beside  that,   applying   the   system  of  oon-trol 
of  selling  price  based   upon  the  application    of    the 
lighting  laws,  you  would  ,'iave  a  system  whereby  an 
increase  of  dividend  is  only   payable  after  the  iren 
have  received   an  advance  and  the  consumer  has  re- 
ceived his  quota  in  reduction  of  the  selling  price  or 
by    cash  payment  and    the    owners   get  their    third. 
Besides  those  safeguards,   I  take  it  there  should  be 
some   representation   of   the  consumers    on     such     a 
Supreme  Council,  and  I   think  that  the  Government 
would  seek  to  be  represented  thereon. 

27.683.  And   you    suggest   that   a    Council    so   con- 
stituted should  be  the  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
operations  of  the  production  of  coal  in  the  kingdom? 
— I   am   not   suggesting   anything   a',   all,  but   simply 
stating  what  was   in   my   mind    at  the   time   I   gave 
utterance  to  that  sentiment.     That  was  the  sort  of 
idea  which  was  in  my  head. 

27.684.  Is  tho  idea  still   the  same  which  you  have 

now? Mr.  Hodges  put  a  question  to  me  on  the  last 

question,  and  the  answer  was  that   my  mind  was  in 
a  chaotic  state. 

27,635.  Is  it  still  so?— Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  you 
many  questions  in  detail,  except  on  this  damaging 
statement  which  has  been  issued  from  your  office  on 
restriction  of  output.  I  want  to  start  with  what 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  put  to  you,  and  I  would  rather 
not 'miss  that.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  on  this 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
machines.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Evan  Williams 
that  it  costs  £1  a  day  to  keep  a  coal-cutting  machine 
in  repair? 

MT.  Evan  Willinms:  t  did  not  suy  it  cost  that  to 
repair  the  machine,  but  that  .'t  was  the  wear  anri 
tear,  depreciation.  lenewals,  and  so  on,  interest  on 
capital  and  the  power  taken  to  run  it. 

27,686.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  (To  the  Witnett.)  Do 
you  agree? — I  think  I  said  to  Mr.  Evan  Williams  that 
I  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter,  but  on  the  face 
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of  it  as  a  general  statement  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  much  out  of  truth ;  but  I  cannot  say  until 
I  have  worked  it  out. 

27.687.  Let   me   put   it    in   another  way.     We   are 
told    that    workmen     fought     the     introduction     of 
machinery,  and  we  have  been  told  that  many  times. 
Is  there  any  wonder  if  you  agroe  with  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Evan  Williams  that  it  costs  lOd.  a  ton   and 
you  want  that  out  of  the  workman? — I  say  at  once 
I  do  not  think  there  is  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  maohinerv. 

27.688.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.     Mr.  Evan 
Williams  says  you  are  an  expert  and  what  you  say 
notice  will  be  taken  of?—1'  Expert  "  is  a  term  I  do 
not  care  for. 

27.689.  You  say  they  will  take  notice  of  an  expert, 
but  what  he  says  they  will  not  take  notice  of.     I  have 
taken  notice  of  what  he  says,  and  I  want  to  see  what 
the  position   is.     We   get  prices  in  Yorkshire   called 
the  1888  basis.     Do  you  understand  that? — Yes. 

27.690.  Standards  of  Is.  2d.  a  ton  and  percentage. 
Would    you    take    lOd.    out   of    the    Is.    2d.    if    you 
introduced   machines? — No.       If  I    introduce  a  coal- 
cutting   machine  into  a  face   and  am  going  to   pay 
the  men  on  the  ton,  I  shoald  devise,  in  collaboration 
with  the  men,  such  a  figure  on  tonnage  rates  as  would 
give  them  what  they  were  getting  before  the  machine 
was  introduced  and  the  possibility  of   getting  some 
tiling  more. 

27.691.  What    I    am    trying    to    get    from    you    is 

this ? — I  have  never  bound  myself  to  that  lOd.  a 

ton.     I  have  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

27.692.  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  admit  they  can- 
not always  take  4d.  off  that  Is.  2d.     If  the  position 
Mr.   Williams  took  up,   and  that  is  his  estimate  as 
(  hairmau  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Owners,   is  right 
that  it  ought  to  take  lOd.  off  where  you  introduce 
a  machine  

Mr.  Evan  Williams :  I  have  never  suggested  there 
could  be  a  reduction  of  lOd.  a  ton. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  I  put  it  to  you  you  said  it  cost 
lOd.  a  ton? 

Mr.  Evan  Williams:  I  think  I  rather  under- 
estimated it. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  It  has  to  come  from  somewhere. 

\lr.  Evan  Williams:  Yes. 

27.693.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  It  cuts  rather  deep.     I 
seem  to  know  more  in  practice  than  you  do.     Would 
\<m  agr<-e  7d.  was  a  correct  price  to  take? — It  varies 
with  machines  and  it  varies  according  to  the  class  of 
work  the  machine  has  to  do.     I  could  not  fix  an  over- 
riding figure  applicable  to  all  machines  unless  I  knew 
what  was  the  proper  figure  to  allow  on  the  cost  of  each 
machine.     I  make  up  the  average  and  the  conditions 
are  so  various  that  you  have  not  the  information. 

27.694.  Would  you  agree  that  men  like  Rhodes  and 
Binekett  know  the  value  of  machines? — I  should  say 
you  have  picked  two  of  the  men  who  are  great  authori- 
ties on  coal-cutting.     One,  Mr.  Rhodes,  had  been  long 
instrumental    in    the    introduction     of    coal    cutting 
machinery  in  the  country,    and   Mr.   Blackett  is  the 
inventor  of  the  Blackett  conveyor. 

27.695.  AVe  shall  get  to  that  later  on.     Would  you 
be  surprised  ito  find  one  of  these  gentlemen  said  a  fair 
reduction  was  about  4d.? — No. 

27.696.  We  have  left  lOd.  and  got  to  4d.?— I  am  not 
bound  to  lOd.  or  4d. 

27.697.  If  they  got  4d.  each  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
machine   for   wear   and  tear   and   driving   force   and 
labour,    that    is  all    they    were    seeking?- — I    am    in- 
terested to  learn  that. 

Sir  Adam  Nimvio:   How  many  years  ago? 

27.698.  Mr.    Herbert   Smith  :    Pre-war.     I   am  now 
dealing  with  pre-war ;  I  take  it  Mr.  Williams  was.    To 
take  it  now  we  should  have  to  go  higher? — I  might  put 
in  a  machine,  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Williams.    I  might  pul 
in  an  Ingersoll  coal-cutter  to  drive  a  road  at  a  positive 
loss   because  I    wanted   that   road   cut   away   quickly. 
There  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  consideration 
that  it  is  hard  to  speak  in  generalisations. 

27.699.  You  might  put  in  a  machine  that  does  not 
assist  workmen  at  all  between  getting  his  coal  bored 
on  ?•— I  should  think  the  manager  is  very  foolish  that 


put  in  a  machine  that  did  less  work  than  the  human 
factor. 

27.700.  There    are    foolish    managers    and    miners' 
agents  like  foolish  inspectors? — Are  there? 

27.701.  They  have  been  put  in  and  proved  to  reduce 
tonnage? — That  is  very  astounding. 

27.702.  The   general   thing   is   they    have   increased 
tonnage? — Yes.      The    average    is   somewhere    about 
8,000  tons  per  machine  per  annum  as   against,  say, 
•250  tons  per  man. 

27.703.  Suppose  I  give  you  the  colliery  near  Wake- 
field   belonging   to   the    Greaves.      They    have    intro- 
duced machines,  and  if  I  tell  you  the  average  per  man 
per  week  with  a  machine  is  52  tons,  and  the  average 
per  man  per  week  by  hand  got    is  only  9  tons  10, 
what  do  you  say? — That  is  a  capital  result. 

27.704.  That    was   pre-war? — 1   should  say   it   paid 
to  introduce  it  hand  over  hand. 

27.705.  If  I  tell  you  they  take  3£d.,  and  they  are 
quite  satisfied,  and  the  workman  is  somewhat  satisfied 
with    the     machine,     what    then? — I    am     glad     to 
hear  it.     You  must  consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 

27.706.  It  was  going  out  to  the  world  you  agree? 
-  I   did  not  agree. 

27.707.  Or  somewhat  assented  to  the  statement  that 
lOd.    a    ton   ought   to  be   taken   off   for   the   cost   of 
machine? — I  do  not  say  so.     Mr.  Williams   said  so. 

27.708.  Now   coining   to   the   conveyor,    a   different 
question    altogether,    would   you    argue    it    was    good 
mining  engineering  to  put  a  conveyor  in  a  four  feet 
seam? — It  might  be. 

27.709.  You  would  argue  that? — It   might  be. 

27.710.  In  a  four  feet  seam?— It  might  be. 

27.711.  I  must  accept  your  answer  though  I  do  not 
agree? — I  see  you  do  not.     1  have    known  it  profit- 
able in  a  3-ft.  seam. 

27.712.  If  I  name  another  man  I  knew  particularly 
well,  John   Hickson,  when  he  lived — you  know  where 
the  Waterloo  Main  is? — Yes. 

27.713.  That  is  over  a  4-ft.  seam? — Yes. 

27.714.  John   Hicksou   put  a  machine   in   and   said 
he  never   made  a  profit  until  he   got  this  conveyor, 
and  now  he  was  going  to  make  some.     I  suggested  he 
might  be  examined  by  a  doctor  to  find  where  ho  was 
travelling  and   within  six   months  the  conveyor   was 
out? — I  know  cases  like  that. 

27.715.  It  is  a  four  foot  seam  or  just  over,  and  he 
put  in  a  conveyor? — I  knew  a  more  remarkable  case 
than   that.      I   know   a  case  where  they   put   in  coal- 
cutters   and   worked    them    by   electricity,    and   when 
put  down  they  said  they  would  not  have  them  again 
as   thcv   would    not    pay,    and    they   were   taken   out. 
Another    man    put  them    in    in   the   same    place   and 
\vorked  them  by  compressed  air  and  made  them  pay. 

27.716.  Do  not  you  know  that  workmen  object  to 
conveyors  from  a  safety  point  of  view? — I  have  heard 
they  raise  objections. 

27.717.  You  admit  when  a  conveyor  is  working  on 
the  fa(^s  it  is  impassible  for  a  man  to  hear  whether 
his   roof  is   weighting   or   not? — You  mean   from  the 
noise? 

27.718.  From  the   noise  of   the  conveyor. —He  will 
not   hear    the    roof    unless    it    makes    a    considerable 
noise. 

27.719.  You    know    they    put    a    gate   in   every    60 
yards   of   the   conveyor   face,    and   there    is   only  one 
gate  out  of  three  a  man  cau  get  out  of? — Yas. 

27.720.  Do  you  know  men  object  to  that? — Yes. 

27.721.  Do  you  think  that  men  rightly  object  that 
timber   should    not   be   drawn   when    the   conveyor   is 
working,   and  timber  should  not  be  drawn  out  until 
all  is  still? — I  would  like  to  go  into  each  individual 
case  on  its  merits. 

27.722.  Take    a    broad    view? — The    worst    of    it    is 
you   cannot  take  a   broad   view. 

27.723.  You   have  not   different   Mines  Acts?— You 
have  regulations  made  to  meet  certain  things. 

27.724.  In  the   bost  soaine   do  you   think   timbering 
ought  to  be  drawn  while  the.  conveyor  is  running.-'--- 
t   should  say,   subject   to   furthei  .consideration,   as  a 
generality — no.      I    think    1     have    pretty    well    sai^ 
guarded    myself. 

27.725.  I  want  you  to  do  that.     I  always   fu.rl   in- 
spectors do. — Thank  you  ;  we  try  to. 


MINUTES   OF   EVIDENCE. 


nor, 
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I      am     not     going     to     put     anything     to 
o  the  introduction  of  Hiit'egimrding 'machinery 
and  prices,  though  1  agree  in  this  ii»|iin  v  .Mi     ((.ilium 
asked    you    certain    quest  ions.       I     want    to    «ec    i 
a^ivc-   \\itli    me.      Hi'   asked    you   with   regard   to  p.  i 
mam-lit    reliel     I  mills    «t.    collieries    nhether    eni|.l. 
encouraged   them   or  not.     I    understood    you   to  «aj 
yes?---!  do  nob  seem   to  rememhi-r  tliat. 

27,727.  Mr.  Arthur  llnlfwir:  Disablement  fund  and 
retirement  fund.  In  some  cases  the  employers  estab- 
lish them  for  the  benefit  of  llu-ir  workman,  was  what 
I  asked,  and  the  witness  said  he  believed  t»? — Yes. 

27,72S.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Do  you  know  w!iy  in 
98  per  cent,  of  the  collieries  in  Yorkshire  the  em- 
ployers refuse  to  stop  anything  from  the  men's  uages 
for  disablement? — I  hoard  you  mention  that  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry.  1  do  not  know  it,  but  in\ 
knowledge  is  not  ae  great  as  yours.  If  you  8ay  so,  i't 
is  no  doubt  correct. 

27.729.  I  should  not  like  to  make  a  statement  unless 
1  can  prove  it. 

Sir  Adiun  Nimma:  Under  no  special  cirounutufc 

27.730.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   It  was  very  prevalent 
before  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  came  in  to 
have  miners'  permanent  relief  funds  at  each  colliery? 
—Yes. 

27.731.  Owners  started  an  insurance  of   their  own 
railed  the  Mutual  Indemnity  Society? — Yes. 

27.732.  And  said  :   "  We  are  going  to  safeguard  thi.* 
one  and  we  have  to  break  up  the  Miners'  Permanent 
Relief    Fund    because    as    long    as    a    man   gets    any 
money    he    will    not    want   to    come   back    to    work.'' 
That  is  the  employers'  side,  and  they  said.  "  We  will 
refuse  to  stop  his  permanent  relief,"  and  they  are  in 
the   worst  position   of   men    we   have   to-day    in    the 
mining   district.     The   worst  class   of   men   to-day  is 
the    man    on   compensation    in    any    trade.       He    is 
simply  starving  with  the  pittance  he  gets,   and  the 
employers  help  to  put  him  in  that  position.     That  is 
why  they  refuse  to  stop  Permanent  Relief  Contribut- 
anco    in    Yorkshire.       In    reply   to    a    question    put 
by  Mr.   Balfour,  did  I  get  it  right  that  you  said  in 
your  answer  hewers  must  be  paid  by  results,  that  is. 
contract  work? — If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.   Balfour 
put    the    question    of    payment    by    piece    work    as 
against  payment  at  a  standard  wage. 

27.733.  That   is   right? — I   favour   the   former. 

27.734.  Why? — I   think   it   is   an    incentive  to   pro- 
duce more  coal.     I  know  if  I  was  paid  by  the  piece 
I    think    I    should    produce — perhaps    in    my    case    I 
would  do  equally  well  in  both,  but  in  the  generality 
of  eases  payment  by  result  conduces  to  a  larger  out- 
put,  whether  mental  or  physical.     I  know  if  I  were 
writing  a  book  and  I  was  told  that  I  would  get  a 
royalty  of  Is.  for  every  book  I  should  be  very  much 
more  inclined,  honest  man  as  I  am,  to  write  a  book 
that  would  sell,  whereas,  if  I  was  paid  £1,000  down, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  so  desperately  put  to  write 
a  book  that  would  sell. 

27.73.").  For  the  benefit  of  the  people  then  if  you 
were  paid  by  the  Coal  Controller  by  results  you 
would  get  more  coal  out? — I  do  not  think  I  would  in 
that  case. 

27.736.  Yrou   brought  yourself  in   and   that   is  why 
I  put  it  to  you? — That  is  quite  a  proper  remark  to 
make. 

27.737.  1  suggest  to  you  there  would  not  be  all  that 
failure  you  anticipate,  but  what  would  happen  would 
be  there  would  be  less  accidents? — I  do  not  know.     I 
grant  you  that  hurry  is  more  conducive  to  accidents 
than  an  atmosphere  in  which  there  is  no  hurry. 

27.738.  You  know  that  the  Mines  Act  says  that  a 
workman   must    not    work   without   he  has   sufficient 
timber? — Quite. 

27.739.  The  Mines  Act  is  good   there?— It  is  good 
everywhere. 

27.740.  I   am   going  to   shovv   where   it   is   not.     It 
does  not  say  if  the  owner  fails  to  find  the  man  with 
timber  he  should    pay   him   \yages  when  he  does  not 
provide  the  timber  if  the  man  does  not  earn  wages? 
— If  he  does  not  find  the  timber  we  prosecute  him. 

27.741.  If  the  man  does  not  earn  his  wages  you  do 
not  fine  the  manager  and  force  him  to  pay  the  man's 
wanes? — Then    the    man    should    comp    down    to    the 
management. 


27,742.  You  know  n  man  i*  »ery  ofton  tUrr«d 

.•il.im-ii.iii   to  work   Hitli   no  t!  H 

do   no. 

•.'7,74:1.    If  I  liny  there  ore  about  :i.'"«i  »lntU  l.»l  in 
IMI..      iiii.,u|i      Umbel       nli.it       tli.  i.         I      nhnillil 


like   t  .....  iijiin.'    int.  i   it. 

-7,711.  YI.III  p.-.q.le  am  niixiniK  to  rni|iiirn  now 
you  li:u.'  in.  >•!.  •  ,i  .li'i.e  against  IK?  I  hnvn  mmlr 
no  charge. 

27,745.  You  have.  I  am  g..in(',  to  K]IHW  to  th<- 
Commission  it  i«  nut  rorrort  and  I  am  K">»K  *° 
demand  an  enquiry.  Yorkshire  and  tho  Kederntx.n 
generally  feel  that  they  li  r.  .-  l..-.-ii  invultr<|  in  a  way 
they  do  not  merit!-'  1  do  not  think  it  in  an  inmilt. 

•-'7,7'tii.  It  in  an  insult  to  any  man  to  be  told  the 
nation  is  dep.-n.lem  upon  him  and  hn  in  not  doing  hU 
duty:1  I  have  not  said  it. 

27.747.  Your  statement  to  Mr.  Hodge*  thin  morning 
said  it  P  —  [  said  again  and  again  I  do  not  think  i 

in  any  .deliberate  organised  reduction. 

27.748.  Now  como  to  the  «tato  of  the  minm.     Yon 
said   in   your  evidence   on    Friday   that  you    did   not 
think   the   mines  were  backward   in  repair  and  that 
they  were  still  kept  up  to  tho  standard?  —  I  said  they 
were  in  a  bettor  stato  of  repair.    I    think,   than   they 
wore  a  year  or  two  back. 

27.749.  That  is  during  the  war?  —  I  said  so. 

27.750.  They  are  not  like  tho  state  of  repair   they 
were   in    pre-war?  —  I   think    I    said    that    here.     The 
mines  are  not  in  a  more  backward  state  of  development 
or  worse  off  for  plant  than  a  year  ago. 

27.751.  I    suggest   they   are    a   year  older,    a   year 
worse  in  repair,  than  what  they  were  12  month*  a^"  • 

—  I  agree  they  are  a  year  older.     I  do  not  think  they 
are  a  year  worse. 

27.752.  In  1918,  only  about  12  months  ago,  young 
men  at  tho  colliery  were  combed  out  to  go  to  the  war 

—  A  certain  number  of  them. 

27.753.  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money:   75,000?—  Quito  so. 

27.754.  Mr.   Herbert  Smith:    Young   men   bet'. 

18  and  32  years  of  age?  —  Yes.  Mr.  Smillie.  took  nit- 
on that  point,  and  we  agreed  there  had  been  a  1ms 
of  a  large  proportion  of  what  you  might  rail  the 
cream  of  the  colliers. 

27.755.  You    did     not    withdraw     this    charge    of 
restriction?  —  I  cannot  withdraw  what  is  true. 

27.756.  I  put  to  you   this,   and   I  am    not  making 
tho  statements  without   going  down   the  mines?  —  No 
more  am  I. 

27.757.  I  mean  during  this  last  year.     I  have  been 
down  a  large  number  of  mines  last  year,   and   they 
are  in  a   worse  condition   now  than  in   1917?  —  Then 
you  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  mines  you  vi.it.-.l 

27.758.  I  have   not  picked   the  mines  particularly. 
I  have  been  in  some  of  the  up-to-date  mines  and  seen 
the   conditions  there  with   regard  to  tubs  or  trams. 
I  understood  you  to  say  tho  outcry  was  not  as  bad 
as  it   was  about  12   months   ago?  —  About   two  years 
ago. 

27.759.  If  I  read  out  to  you  from  over  90  firms  repre- 
senting over   300   pits   that   in   87  per   cent,   of   the 
pits   it   is   the   scarcity  of   tubs   which    they    car.not 
supply  them  with  because  they  cannot  get  them  and 
now    they    am    not    keeping    up    with    th«    ordinary 
repair  of  breakdowns,   what  then?  —  Are  these  state- 
ments  made   by  the  management? 

27.760.  They    are   by   the    men    and    confirmed    I: 
some    of    the    management;    I    will   give    you    one-^- 
Mitchell  Main.     They  asked  for  1,200  new  "tubs;  they 
have  g<5t  about  two  hundred. 

Sir  Arthur  Duckham:    In  what  time? 
Mr.    Herbert   Smith  :    From   1916  up   to  now 
Sir   Ailnin    .\inimo:    To   vhom   was   the  application 
made  ? 

27.761.  Mr.    Jh,ln,f    Sm;tJi:     To    the    powers    that 
l>e.  —  Made  application  to  me? 

27,7t>2.   I   say   tho   powers    Miat   !>e.     They  wrote  to 
London    for    theso    tubs?—l    do   not    supply    tri 
am  not  a  tub  maker. 

27,763.  I  understood  Sir  Adam  to  -a\  that 
supplied  them.  I  say  tho  powers  that  be.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  powers  that  be  are?  —  Presumable 
they  applied  to  the  firm.  One's  powers  were  re- 
stricted to  moving  the  priority  committee  to  prant 
priority  and  fighting  for  priority. 
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27.764.  Sir   Adam    Nimmo:    Had    we   not    a    run- 
ning  priority   in   the  case  of  the  supply  of   tubs?- 
Yes. 

Sir  L.  Cliinsza  Money:   What  priority? 

27.765.  Sir  Arthur  Duckham :  There  was  a  priority 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  steel  in  the  year?— Ta  pui. 
it  in   recognisable   terms   it   was  a   priority   just   be- 
hind  railways. 

27.766.  Sir  L.   Chiozza  Money.    And   railways  aro 
as  we  know.— Above  railways  came  the  Admiralfy. 

27.767.  Sir  Arthur  Duvkham:   There  was  a  deiinit-; 
allocation  of  steel  for  the  year  for  mining?— It  was 
not  big   enough;   it  was   far  too  small   for   us.      Wo 
fought   for   it    and   got   it    increased;    in    fact   there 
was  a  daily  warfare 

27.768.  Do  you  know  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Company's 
collieries? — Yes. 

27.769.  They   have    about  seven    pits.     Would    you 
believe   they   are   about   600   tubs    short    and   cannot 
get  them?— I   should   be  surprised  to  hear  it. 

27770    They  engage   a  tremendous  lot  of   men?- 
Yes.' 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  got 
out  a  sheet,  but  unfortunately  I  have  not  got  ono 
for  every  member  of  the  Commission.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  hand  it  to  you  afterwards. 

Chairman:   Very  well. 

27.771.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    To  follow  this  up,  I 
have'  letters  from  branches  and   I  have  been   to  ten 
collieries    to    visit    them    myself?— I    should    like    to 
read    a    letter    from    Charles    Roberts    &    Company, 
Limited,    Railway    Wagon    and    Wheelworks,    Wake- 
field.     We  have  been  pressing  them  on  the  question 
of    tubs.     They    write    under    date    the    28th    May, 
1919,    so   it  is' fairly   up   to   date:    "We    are   in    re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.   relative  to  the 
200  pit  tubs   which-  wo,  have   on   order   for  the   Mit- 
chell's  Colliery   near   Barnsley,    and   as  explained   to 
their  representative  when  at  these  works  a  few  days 
ago  we  have  done  and  shall  do  everything  humanly 
possible    to    expedite    delivery    of    these    tubs.     We 
fully  recognise  the  urgency  with  which  they  are  re- 
quired.    Unfortunately,   however,    the    whole   of   our 
employees   left   work   on    Friday  last   without   notice 
a.nd   at   the    moment   we   cannot   say   when   they   will 
return.     Negotiations  are,   however,  taking  place  be- 
tween  us   and   the   various   trade  union  officials.     To 
show  how  wo  appreciate  the  critical  position  brought 
alx>ut    by    the    shortage    of    pit    tubs    we    have    em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  discharged  soldiers,  supply- 
ing them  with  tools  and   training  them  to  make  pit 
tubs."     That  letter  is  written   to  the   Controller. 

27.772.  Chairman:    It   appears,    therefore,   on    Mnv 
28th  there   were   200   tubs  on  order?— Yes. 

27.773.  When   was   the   order   given    for   those? — I 
have    so    many    hundreds    of    letters    that    for    the 
moment  I  cannot  say.     I  will  find  track  of  that.     I 
do  not   know   if    it   is   in   this    particular    bundle   of 
correspondence.         My    assistant    will    endeavour    to 
trace   it   from   the  origin. 

27.774.  If  they  were  ordered  weeks  before  we  can 
appreciate  it.     If  they  had  been  on  order  for  months. 
Mr.    Smith's    point    is    a    strong    one.      Perhaps    Sir 
Richard's  assistant  can  see  if  he  can  ascertain   that 
for    us? — We    will    trace    the    life    history    of    these 
200   tubs. 

27.775.  Wr   L.    Chir.zza   Money:   You    confirm    Mr. 
Smith's  information  upon  that? — I  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smi*h :  I  will  hand  this  sheet  in  later. 
I  sent  out  a  form  on  the  7th  June,  1919,  read- 
ing as  follows,  to  our  local  officials.  "  Will  you 
kindly  supply  us  with  the  following  information  by 
first  post  on  Thursday,  12th  inst.  As  the  owners 
are  alleging  the  men  have  restricted  themselves  in 
giving  output,  the  output  per  man  per  shift  is 
reduced  owing  to  the  amount  of  the  Sankey  money, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  I  should  know  this  to  be 
able  to  see  it  before  the  Commission  on  Friday  the 
13th  inst.  The  question  is:  'Have  your  men  been 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  tubs  since 
January  1st.'  If  not  state  reason  why."  I  havo. 
this  form  tabulated  shewing  the  number  of  branches, 
the  name  of  the  branch,  tho.  number  of  men  employed 
and  the  replies  to  the  question. 


Chairman:  You  might  put  some  things  to  Sir 
Richard  that  will  indicate  the  sort  of  case  you 
desire  to  make. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  With  regard  to  pits  being 
better  off  with  regard  to  tubs  there  are  138  replies 
from  170  branches  and  32  have  not  sent  replies  in. 
Eighty-five  are  not  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  tubs  owing  to  shortage  of  tubs,  etc.,  in  collieries 
admitted  by  the  employers  and  it  has  got  worse  since 
January.  There  are  more  men,  but  not  more  tubs 
to  help  the  men  to  fill  the  coal. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  How  have  the  employers  ad- 
mitted these  so-called  facts?  What  is  the  admission 
made  by  the  employers  in  each  individual  case? 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  The  admission  is  in  most  of 
the  cases  to  men  in  deputation.  "  We  cannot  give 
you  more  tubs  because  we  cannot  get  tubs  in  pla-.-e 
of  broken  tubs."  In  ten  cases  the  admission  is  to 
me. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  The  mine  owners  have  not 
authorised  thait  statement  to  be  made  on  their  behalf. 
I  submit  this  statement  is  valueless  from  the  point  of 
view  of  evidence. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Smith  says  in  certain  cases  there 
have  been  statements  by  the  management  to  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  men.  Sir  Adam  is  quite  right  that  that 
in  one  way  is  not  evidence,  because  we  shall  have  to 
ask  the  men  and  the  management  as  to  the  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  say  in  ten  cases  the 
management  admitted  it  to  himself  personally. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  I  do  no*  object  to  give  the 
managers'  names. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  I  think  it  may  give  quite  a 
wrong  impression  of  what  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  If  you  read  some  of  those 
letters  the  managers  have  told  the  deputation  it  is 
impossible  to  get  them  and  supply  the  men  with  them. 

Chairman:   Just  indicate  one  or  two. 

27.776.  ,S'ir  L.  Chiozza  Money:   Sir  Richard  has   a 
paper  with  him  which  confirms  that  statement  of  Mr. 
Smith  with  regard  to  the  Mitchell  Main.     I  wonder  if 
ho  has  any  others? — My  assistant  has  found  this. 

27.777.  Chairman:    When  were  the  tubs  ordered? — 
We  wrote  to  Messrs.  Charles  Roberts  and  Co.  on  the 
27th  May  as  follows:    "  It  has  been  reported  to  this 
Department    by    the    Chief   Inspector    of    Mines   that 
Messrs.    Miitc-hell   Main    Colliery,    near   Barnsley,    aro 
urgently  requiring  delivery  of  200  tubs  ordered  from 
you  on  the  8th  March.     I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be 
kind,"  and  so  on. 

27.778.  When  you  pass  on  an  order  like  that  is  there 
a  due  date  for  delivery?     Do  they  have  to  make  thorn 
and*  deliver  by  the  8th  May  or  deliver  in  a  week? — It 
depends  entirely. 

27.779.  When  you  order  the  tubs  it  is  not  like  going 
-to  'a  shop  to  buy   a  pound  of   tea? — No.     They  say, 
"  We  shall  let  you  have  them  as  soon  as  we  can,''  and 
so  on. 

27.780.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  before? — This 
is  their  birthday,  the  8th  May.     What  happened  be- 
fore I  do  not  know.     With  the  best  intention  in  the 
world   I    do    not    know   the    inward    history    of  every 
colliery  in  Great  Britain. 

27.781.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :  With  regard  to  Messrs. 
Honry  Briggs  and  Co.  this  is  the  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary:    "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  7th  inst.  re  restriction  of  output.    In  reply  to  your 
first  question  I  say  the  men  are  waiting  worse  for  tubs 
now  than  in  the  history  of  Briggs'  pit.     The  men  are 
not  working  five  or  six  hours  a  shift  owing  to  waiting 
for    empty    tubs.     This    has    been    brought    forward 
time  after  time  by  deputation.     The  men  are  coming 
out   of   the   pit   three   hours    before   the  usual   time, 
which  means  the  usual  day  men  do  not  get  tubs  noxt 
day  before  9  or  10  o'clock.     A  man  told  me  on  Sunday 
they  filled  three  tubs  in  two  days  when  they  ought  to 
(ill  40,  and  the  whole  sequence  is  shortage  of  tubs  "? 
— Who  is  the  letter  from '? 

27.782.  Our   Secretary  at  Messrs.   Briggs'   colliery, 
Bon  Bacon,  the  Branch  Secretary,  and  it  is  stamped. 
That   is   one  of   the   firms.     I    will    go   to   Woolsford. 
These  are  very  big  firms? — Is  this  a  letter  from  one 
of  your  reresentatives  ? 

27.783.  From     one    of     our     secretaries.       "  Your 
letter  to  hand  re  restriction.     We  should  only  like 
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th<>  opportunity  of  being  supplied  with  more  tubs," 
mill  so  on.  He  says  he  has  boon  ordering  tulm  for 
i  lie  la^t  i  wo  or  three  years  and  he  cannot  got  any- 
thing li'*1'  >'«'  requirement,  and  hit  cannot  do  uny 
incur  until  more  tubs  are  forthcoming.  Then  ho 
says  they  can  till  the  tubs  they  are  gutting  at  this 
pit  with  a  hundred  men  less  than  they  luid  lit  pi. 
employed.  The  number  employed  is  1,120.  At  Whit- 
wood  they  employed  over  U,(HX).  Do  yon  know  the 
Brierley  colliery?  The  now  colliery  belonging  to  the 
Moncktou  colliery? — Yes. 

27.784.  Do  you  believe  at  that  colliery  there  seems 
to  be  an  understanding  between  the  management  and 
the  officials  that  if  they  got  4  or  5  tubs  per  man   per 
shift  they  have  done  all  they  need  do  and  need  not 
do  any  more? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

27.785.  I  will  read  you  a  letter  the  Secretary  sent. 
It    is    rather    interesting.     It    is   a    good    thing    this 
manager     is    not    a    Yorkshireman? — Are    all    your 
secret  a  rie.-j  Ynrkshiremen? 

27.786.  No.     They  do  not  use  language  like  this  as 
a  rule.     There  are  1,070  members  at  Brierley  in  all. 
This  is   from   the  secretary:    "Our  members  of  the 
Hrierley   Branch   are   indignant  at  the  charge  made 
by    Sir    Richard    Redmayne   and    other    honourable 
gentlemen    who    are    giving    evidence    at    the    Coal 
Knquiry  that  they  have  been  deliberately  curtailing 
the  output.     Clearly  it  is  the  management  who  have 
failed   if  there   is  any  decrease  in  the  output.      We 
have    men    at  our  colliery    continually    coming    back 
short  of  tubs.     It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  men 
to  come  out  at  half  shift  time.     We  have  not  had  an 
empty   tub   there  regularly,  and   it   is  caused   by   in- 
sufficient  haulage   and   the   management   not   having 
sufficient  tubs  to  work  the  pit.     AVe  have  also  many 
men   coming  back  for  timber  and  there  being  water 
in  working  places  and  shortage  of  rails  and  on  other 
accounts  such  as  falls,  &e."     Then  he  makes  a  reply 
and  says  that  he  does  not  care  if  they  all  come  back : 
it   does   not   matter   to   him  if  the   pit  stops  or   not. 
That  cannot  be   allowed  to  go  on.     That  is  another 
point.     I  can  believe  the  manager  said  it  although  I 
did  not  hear  him. 

27.787.  You  know  him?— Yes. 

•Sir  Ail<im   .Yimmo:    You  have  no  assent  from  the 
manager  in  this  case? 

27.788.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:    No.     He  knows  there 
is    a    scarcity    of   tubs    and    does    not    caro  a    d — 
whether  the  pit  works  or  not.     The  Mitchel  Main  en:- 
plnys  1.7.50  men.    I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who-was 
appointed  coal  controller  down  the  pit.     I  will  read 
you  this  letter:    "  In   reply  to  Mr.   Smith's  question 
of  June  7th,   we  have  all   men   working  here.       We 
are  asking  for  a  supply  of  tubs.     New  tubs  are  re- 
quired and  the  management  says  they  cannot  get  them. 
They   had   150  ordered  two  years  ago  and  our  out- 
put is  down  for  the  above  reason  and  also  because  they 
have  a  large  number  of  by-workers  which  has  reduced 
our  output  per  man  per  shift.     We  have  only  a  very 
low  output  of  coal  now  but  there  used  to  be  300  tons 
per  week,  which  means  54  tons  per  man  each  week, 
or     9     tons     per     man  per   shift.     Our   colliery   only 
averaged  0  tons  per  man  per  shift  and  we  have  now 
20  more  by-workers  each  day  than  pre-war  time.     Yon 
can  tell  Percy  Greaves  that  our  men  have  been  in  the 
pits  days  together   with  hardly  sufficient  number  of 
tubs  and  could  have  filled  as  many  empties  per  week  if 
they  had  been  supplied  with  tubs  to  put  coal  in.     Our 
members  have  been  below  the  district  day's  work  and 
some  below  the  minimum  on  account  of  the  shortage 
of    tubs.     We    can    prove    this    statement    and    otir 
management  cannot  deny  it.     I  say,  who  is  to  blame? 
I  cannot  say,  but  we  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  cause.     We  have  gone  to  the  extent  of 
appointing  a  controller  and  paid  half  his  wages  from 
our  check,  and  Mr.  Edward   J.   Peace  was  appointed 
to  that  position  and  during  the  time  he  was  down  the 
mine  organising  the   distribution  of  coal  and   everv- 
thing,    the  output   was  a   good   deal   better.     If   you 
want  evidence  from  me  you  can  have  plenty."     Men 
were   rather   anxious   when   they  paid   a   man  out  of 
their    own    pockets    to    organise? --  It    certainly    looks 
like  it. 


•-.'7,7*9.   I  hnvo  another  loiter.     This  i*  »  lUtenxvttt 

llle     in.   II        .Ml      oil     to     Ilie     n     ,|,.IK.  I      lo     mcxnt    •     (iopUtO- 

iinn.      I    mil    lend    it    I..  r    what   it   iii   worth.     Tin-    i« 


I  mm    Mnllliy     Main    employing    1,<S4<»   men  :     "liar* 
\rnir   men    lieen     .n|.|.|i..|    will)    it   Hiillififiit    nun.  I.. 
till*:'  "      "  No."          It    n.it.   ntut.i   thcc    ri'iiwui    <*l 

The  roads  arc.  in  line!  condition,  it  in  a<liii'M..|  In 
i  In'  management.  I!  the  men  could  l»'  nupplied 
regularly  \\ith  cinpu  uilis  our  prcment  mrn  could 
nic  lease  our  output  nt.  regularly.  Our  men 

nay  they  can  ini-reoju-  the.  output  by  33  and  »  third. 
Our  men  are  not  losing  any  more'  time  \,y  abMMittx-iMn 
than  is  general.  The  cutifto  in  w«  arc  nhort  of  lul.- 
and  wo  Tiavo  got  no  remedy."  I)onca»ter  put*  it 
similarly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  all  tb*M 
replies  it  amounts  to  this  that  out  of  139  rpplicw  there 
are  III  complaining  about  the  insufficient  supply  of 
tubs  caused  by  not  having  tubs  or  by  bad  organisation. 
There  are  12  collieries  where  there  are  no  complaint*; 
five  collieries  with  increase  of  output  and  27  collieries 
win-re  the  output  is  similar  per  man  per  shift  now  as 
it  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.   Arthur   Half  our:    It   does   emphasise    the    im- 
portance of  having  a  Committee  of  Investigation. 

27.790.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  :    I  want  to  say  here  in 
my  opinion  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  through  tho 
wilful    delay    of   the    management.       It    is    want   of 
material.     I  want  to  see  if  Sir  Richard  agrees  with 
this.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  mines  were  con- 
trolled, and  I  think  his  own  figures  prove  it,  the  <>nt 
put  from  the  day  they  were  controlled  started  to  de- 
crease !'     Yes,    I   think  there  is  some  justification  for 
that.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it  the  output  per  man 
per  shift  began  to  decrease  and  steadily  decrease  since 
the   end  of   the   year    1916.     The   control   commenced 
in  1917. 

27.791.  Mr.    Sidney    Webb:    And    tho   increase    in 
wages?  —  The  increase  in  wages  commenced  in  1915. 

27.792.  Mr.    Herbert    Smith:     Did  you   «v.-r    make. 
inquiry  at  Barmborough  Main  as  to  a  decreased  out- 
put? —  I  could  not  say.     I  made  so  many  inquiries.    I 
have  a   number  of  them  here.      It  would  take  some 
sorting  out.     I  should  like  notice  of  that  question,  as 
they    say    in    another    place.       Inquiries    are    always 
going   on   in   case   after   case.       Mr.  Perkin,   who    is 
here  with  me,   thinks  we  did,   and  he  is  making  a 
note  of  it,  and  he  will  let  you  know. 

27.793.  This    was   not    a    fully-developed    pit   when 
\va"r  started?  —  No. 

27,704.   Did  you   make   any   inquiry  why   it   w.is? 
If  we  made  an  inquiry  at  all,  we  made  an  inquiry 
why  ? 

27.795.  Did  you  make  an  inquiry  why  their  outpu 
fell  down  87,000  tons  in  one  year?  —  I  have  no  doubt 
we  did'.      I   will   look    the  matter   up.      If   you   could 
have  told  me  yesterday  evening  that  you  were  going 
to    ask  mo  these   questions    I    would  have  had    earl 
case  sorted  out  for  you,   but  you  quite  realise  that. 
sitting  in  this  chair,  I  cannot  do  it. 

27.796.  If  your  people  had  told  us  that  you  were 
going  to  use  damaging  documents  against  the  men 
like  this,  we  should  have  got  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  not  true.     Neither  Mr.  Hodges  nor  Mr.  Smillie 
nor  I  agree  with  ca'  canny.     All  the  papers  arc  here 
for  you  gentlemen  to  examine.     I  will  ask  you,  have 
not  the  workmen's  side  been  kept  in  the  dark  about 
these  things?     All  the  inquiries  you  have  made  have 
been  for  the  owners'  side.    Is  it  not  fair  as  Britishers 
that  the  workmen  should  have  an  equal  opportunity 
of  defending  their  position?  —  Perfectly. 

27.797.  Has     the     Control    carried  "that     o'.d  ?-  I 
think  so. 

27.798.  They  have  not,   in   my  opinion.     We  have 
flashlights  like  this  bounced  on  to  us.     This  is  done 
by  your  people  with  the  general  object  of  damaging 
our  men.     We  court  the  fullest  inquiry?  —  I  we'roir.e 
an  inquiry. 

27.799.  I  want  to  give  you  the  case  of  Barmborough 
Main.      The   average   number  of   tubs  per  man   ih.-v 
could  fill  at  this  colliery,  if  they  could  get  them,  fell 
from   9  tubs   per  shift   |>er  man  carrying  from    h>  :<> 
12  cwt.  per  tub,  and  their  average  works  out  at  about 
•".").     I  went  to  that  pit  myself  to  find  out  how  it  was 
that  these  men's  wages  had  gone  down,  because   Mr 
Hodges  put   the  real   position   to  vou   this  morning. 
and  you  know  it  as  well  an  anvbodV  round  here  that 
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[Continued. 


the  miner  is  not  earning  as  much  wage  now  as  ho 
did  before  the  war,  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  Taking  Yorkshire,  the  hewers' 
wages  have  gone  up  86  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  120  per  cent.  These  men  have 
dropped  from  an  average  of  9  tubs  per  shift  to  5.5. 

.S'?>  Adam  Nimmo :  My  point  was  merely  put  in  the 
interest  of  theory,  to  know  whether  there  is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  When  your  people  supplied 
these  particulars  you  were  not  fair  to  us. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  I  have  no  sympathy  with  people 
supplying  unfair  details. 

27.800.  Mr.    Herbert   Smith:    I    am    not   charging 
you   personally,    but   I   say   the   Coal   Control  started 
unfairly  at  first.     We  are  not  the  people  to  keep  the 
poor   people    in   this   country   without   coal   when   we 
can  supply  them.     I  have  not  spent  25  years  in  the 
pit  without  knowing  when  they  are  telling  the  truth. 
There    arc   some  branches  that   I    am   going   to  give 
you   that   I   am   ashamed  of  their   reply.     I   am   not 
going    to    keep    it    back.      They   did    not    cause    any 
inquiry  when  they  dropped  down  87,000  tons  in  one 
year? — I  have  taken  a  note  of  the  case. 

27.801.  Has  it  not  been  put  to  yon  before  now  that 
one  pit  went  down  87,000  tons,  a  new  pit? — I  am  not 
trying  to  hide  anything.     You  are  absolutely  welcome 
to  get  inside  my  mind,  but  when  I  do  not  know  my 
own   mind  there    is  no  good  your  getting  inside    it. 
We   may   have   piles  of   these   cases.      I   might   have 
glibly  answered,  "  Here  is  the  pile;  examine  it  your- 
self," and  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would  examine  it 
yourself;  but  as  you  will  not  do  it  I  will  examine  it, 
and  you   are  welcome  to  every  bit  of  knowledge  we 
have. 

27.802.  What    we    are    anxious    about    is    a    public 
inquiry  made  by  disinterested  persons  to  see  if  the 
statement  is  correct  or  whether  it  is  not.     If  it  is  not 
correct  we  will  be  honest  enough  to  admit  it? — And 
so  will  I. 

27.803.  All  we  want  is  a  fair  chance?— That  is  all 
we  want. 

27.804.  Mr.     Robert    Smillie:     Surely     a     loss     of 
R7,000  tons  a  year  is  not  a  common  thing? — I  have  just 
given  you  one  case  where  the  loss  was  greater. 

27.805.  Sir    L.    Chiozza    Money:     What    was    the 
reason  for  it? — Never  mind  the  reason.     I  have  given 
you  a  case  where  the  loss  was  over  100,000  tons,  and 
that  had  passed  from  my  mind. 

27.806.  Mr.  Sobert  Smillie :    It  is  not    a  common 
thing,  surely? — I  should  hope  not. 

27.807.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  so  uncommon 
that   it   would   have   remained   in  your   mind? — I   do 
not  know  whether  you   have  a  very   retentive  mind. 
I  had  until  the  Coal  Control. 

27.808.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   Will  you  believe  that 
at  that  pit  since  January  9th  there  have  been  about 
248  working  shifts  on   an   average  per   week  lost  by 
men  being  sent  back  from  the  pit? — Is  that  so? 

27.809.  They   are   all   among   these   thousands   who 
are  employed? — You  see  in  an  impartial  inquiry  one 
would  have  to  go  into  the  case  of  every  one  of  those 
returned    shifts    and    see   what   was    the    underlying 
cause  for  the  men  coming  back. 

27.810.  I   am   not   making   this   statement    against 
the   manager,   because  in   some  of  these  cases   there 
are   justifiable   reasons   why   men   should    come   back, 
but  they  have  gone  down  the  pit  and  have  probably 
worked  half  an  hour,  and  been  sent  back  again,  and 
they  have  been  put  in  the  number  of  men  workin.r 
at  that  pit?— But  that  is  mining,  and  that  is  always 
occurring. 

27.811.  Is     not    this     an     extraordinary     thing    in 
mining?    There  are  125  of  these  shifts  as' to  which  no 
manager  can  justify  sending   the   men  back.      When 
you  were  a  colliery  manager  and  a  man  was  working 
in  his  working  place  and  a  fall  occurred,  what  would 
be  the  first  thing  you  did?— I  should  say  to  the  men, 

f  you  clear  this  place  out  and  get  it  readv  for 
working  again  and  do  shift  work,  which  is  not  usual 
by  your  work,  I  will  give  you  your  average." 

27.812.  Any  sensible  man  would? — Precisely      I  am 
a  sensible  man. 


27.813.  But  124  of  these  shifts  have   been  lost  be- 
cause  they   said   they   got   too   much   wage   now  ? — If 
that  is  so,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  false  economy. 

27.814.  All  these  things  are  worth  inquiring  into? 
— Certainly;   but  I  think  it  is  more  than  one  man's 
work ;  it  is  more  than  you  or  I  could  do. 

27.815.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  late  now,  as 
far    as   you    are   concerned,   to   talk   about  all    these 
inquiries,  when  it  has  gone  out  to  the  Press  that  the 
miner    is    a    bad    man,    is    robbing    poor   people,    not 
supplying  the  coal,  when  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
denouncing  us,  and   coalowners  are  organising  meet- 
ings to  condemn  us? — You  are  not  going  to  put  all 
those  sins  on  my  shoulders? 

27.816.  I  am  going  to  put  70  per  cent,  on  the  Coal 
Control,     if    anybody    ought    to    hold     an    impartial 
position  between  you  two  gentlemen? — How  can  I  do 
that  when  I  am  sitting  here  all  day? 

27.817.  What  I   am  objecting  to  is  this  statement 
that  is  made,  which  is  not  a  fact,  and  the  inference 
which  is  drawn   from   it? — You  must  not  lay  all  the 
inferences  that  are  going  abroad  to  the  doors  of  the 
Coal    Controller.     You    would    not   be    so    unjust    as 
that. 

27.818.  I  will  go  further.     The  statement  that  you 
have  made  this  morning  goes  to  try  to  prove,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned,   that  because  our  men  got  2s. 
a  day  advance  they  did  2s.  less  work,  and  put  them- 
selves in  exactly  the  same  position? — What  statement 
have  I  made  this  morning? 

27.819.  To  Mr.   Hodges — that  when  men  got  more 
wages  they  did  less  work? — I   have  given  the  whole 
of  the  reasons  for  my  belief  in  part  4  of  my  precis  of 
the  evidence,  and  I  state  tha.t  that  is  my  explanation. 
Tt  may  be  a  wrong  explanation,  or  it  may  be  a  right 
explanation. 

27.820.  It  was  made  without  inquiry,   I  submit   to 
you? — I  would  not  say  without  inquiry. 

27.821.  Without   a  fair  inquiry — I  will  put  it   like 
that? — I  could  not  possibly  inquire  into  every  case. 

27.822.  You    ought    not   to  make  a  statement    herp 
that  it  applies  to  the  majority  of  men,  that  the  more 
money  they  get  the   less   work   they  do? — I   am   per- 
fectly certain  you  want  to  be  fair,  as  I  want  to  be 
fair.     Why  did  you  not,  in  examining  Mr.   Strakor, 
accuse  him  of   unfairness  in  making  a  statement  as 
to  his  explanation  without  due  inquiry  as  to  the  pause 
for  the  decrease  in  output? 

27.823.  I  am  prepared  to  give  evidence,  but  you  are 
giving  evidence  now? — I  am  asking  a  question." 

27.824.  I  want  to  submit  to  you  that  you  have  no 
right  to  ask    a   question? — You  have  accused    mo    of 
being  unfair. 

27.825.  I  do  not  object  to  answer  it,   but  I  object 
to  your  saying  that  what  Mr.  St raker  said  was  unfair? 
—Mr.    Straker    gave    reasons    which    were    not    the 
reasons  which  I  gave.     I  mention  his  reasons  in  my 
evidence.     You   did   not  say  to    Mr.    Straker,    "  Now 
why  have  you  made  that  statement  without  inquiry?  " 

27.826.  As  to  what?— As  to  the  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  output. 

27.827.  He   told    us   that   it   was   because  the   men 
could  not  get  the  supply  of  trams,  &c.,  at  the  pit?— 
I  have  made  as  many  inquiries  as  Mr.  Straker. 

27.828.  The  same  day  as  he  was  making  the  state- 
ment a  paragraph  appeared   in   the  papers  that  men 
were  being  paid  5s.  9d.  a  day  to  stop  at  home.     That 
was  at  a  big  pit  in  Northumberland  employino-  2  000 
men?— Was  it  said  who  did  that? 

27.829.  That  the  men  did  it,  that  they  played  off 
so  many  men  each  day? — I  did  not  see  that  paragraph. 

27.830.  Do    you    know    Rotherham    Main    Colliery, 
belonging  to  John  Brown  &  Co.?— Yes. 

27.831.  I  make  the  output  of  their  colliery  for  the 
week    ending    January    15th    7,974    tons;    the    22nd, 
8,023;   the  29th,    broke   the   wheel,   only   worked   one 
day  owing  to  breakdown;   February  5th,   8,108  tons, 
and  they  go   on   until  they  get  down  to  5,113  tons. 
and  his  reason  is  that  the  management  do   not  en  re 
whether  the  output  is  kept  up  or  not.   and  he  givea 
two  or  three  instances.     They  let  the  afternoon  men 
down  between  2  and  3  o'clock.     There  was  a  number 
of  men  in  the  afternoon  shift,  and  because  the  lamps 
were  not  out  at  five  minutes  to  two  for  three  days  in 
three   weeks   he   sends   100   men    and    boys   away.      Is 
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nut  tliat  worth  enquiring  into?     That  ii  a  statement 

fnini  inic  nl'  your   i vpt •.  nit  ;it  ive*. 
>'/'/•  .li/,n;i   .V 1 1«  HI  (i :    Surely,  in  a  case  of  that  sort, 
'mulil    know    \vli:it    tlu>    n 

•J7.s;!J.  Mi-.    Ili-i'liri't   Smith:     Ml    ih 

is    tins:     You    ought    tu    get    tilt)    lumps    out.      Tim 

0\  inn-  1. mips  nut  liy   two  o'clock  ; 
not  shirt,  de  .rending  till  two  and  wo  have  a  p 
right  to  go  down.     There  is  another  colliery  where 
tin  v  sent  200  men  hack.      It  was  snowing  an. 
had  to  ride  !iy  train,  and  because  they  got  down  there 
at  five  minutes  past  six? — You  aak  me  is  not  that  a 
case  worth  enquiring  into?     I  should  say,  yes;  I  am 
surprised   they   have  not   communicated   the  facts  to 
me. 

27,8.13.  May  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  letter  saying 
our  people  wrote  to  you  last  year  from  Mickle- 
lield  ? — That  is  another  case. 

27.834.  Yes,   and   they  simply  got  an   acknowledg- 
ment,   "  They    have    your    letter   to  hand    and    note 
contents  ''? — Did   we  send  you  that  answer  in  that 
ease? 

27.835.  Yes.     I  will  read  you  the  letter?— I  should 
like  to  see  the  whole  correspondence. 

27.836.  You  have  the  letters  in  your  office?— I  have 
made  a  note  of  it,  and  I  will  enquire  into  the  thing 
from  beginning  to  end. 

27.837.  The  Secretary  writes:    "  In  reply  to  yours 
of  the  7th  inst.,  re  shortage  of  tubs  and  the  allega- 
tion of  the  owners  that  the  men  are  restricting  them- 
s.'lves  re  output,  etc.,  we  at  our  branch  thought  the 
boot  was  on  the  other  leg  and  that  it  was  the  owners 
who  were  restricting  the  output  by  not  getting  the 
men  plenty  of  tubs  "? — Might  I  ask  you  who  accused 
you  of  restricting  the  output?     Did  the  management 
accuse    tho    men    of    restricting,    writing    to   you   or 
writing  to  us? 

27.838.  Do  you  not  know  that  ever  since  this  state- 
ment was  issued,  it  has  been  tro  policy  of  some  people 
to  make  these  charges? — I  see  what  you  mean. 

27.839.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  owners 
who  were  restricting  the  output  by  not  getting  tho 
men   plenty   of  tubs.     We  estimate  that  from  25  to 
30  per  cent,  of  our  men  could  fill  more  tubs  if  they 
could  get  hold  of  the  tubs  to  put  the  coal  in.     Take 
my  own  case,   for  instance.     Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago 
wo   were  averaging  one  pound  a  week  having  to   be 
put    in    to    make    the    day's    wages.     For    the    week 
ending  April  29th,  1919,  we  had  to  put  £2  4s.  lid.  to 
make  the  day's  wages,  and  only  had  13  shifts  in  our 
own  stall,  and  that  for  the  week  ending  June  3rd  we 
had  16  shifts  in  our  own  stall  and  £1  10s.  was  put  in 
to  make  up  a  day's  wages.     We  ha'd  37  tubs  out  and 
could  easily  have  filled  60  tuBs  in  the  same  time.     All 
this  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  tubs  and  the  managers 
not  caring  whether  they  get  coal  out  or  not.     Then 
he  says,    "  Some  time  ago  you  wrote  the  Coal  Con- 
troller on  this  matter  and  then  you  wrote  our  mana- 
ger and   he  promised  to  pay  the  men  who   did  not 
get  plenty  of  tubs  the  ordinary  day  wage,  and  that 
seems  to  satisfy  him,  but  does  not  satisfy  me,  because 
between  the  day's  wage  and  the  contract  wage  is  a 
difference  of  3s.   6d.   reduction  to  me,"   and  he  says 
this  applies  to  our  pits  generally. 

27.840.  When    you   have    all    these   complaints,    do 
you  not,  now   wish  there  had  been   a  fairer  enquiry 
before  you   made   that  statement? — I   adhere  to   my 
statement.     Nothing    I-  have    heard   has    shifted    me 
from    the    position    I    have    taken    up,    but    I    quite 
agree,  the  more  thorough  the  enquiry,  the  better. 

27.841.  If  you  adhere  to  your  statement,  you  would 
not   be    a    good    independent    man    to    be   put    in? — 
I  should  lie  delighted  to  be  omitted. 

27.842.  I  could  read  250  letters?— You  might  give 
me    2,000    letters,    all    from    one    side.     They    might 
be  quite  true,  or  they  might  not  be,  but  I  want  to 

-  Viotli    sides   before   I   give   a    reply. 

27.843.  This  morning  you   said  to  Mr.   Hodges  " 
have    no    need    to    question    the    colliery    manager.    1 
can    believe    him."       Is   there    not    some    truth    that 
you    might    believe    the   workman's    side? — I    should 
like  to  hear  both  sides. 

27.844.  You    say    yon     would     believe    the    colliery 
manager? — Apropos  of  the  management  of  the  mine. 
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27,845.  Mr.    Frank     Hodgti:     You    wwe    Ulkiaw 

aliniit   tiams.   that  bocaiiM  the  colliery  manager  had 

n    tin-    ii.u.il  n  i|i|l  .Itliill    for    till)*,    TOO   CHID* 

In      III.-     i. .11.  I  ,t|y     „„     yoil     Mill,     that     th*Y 

i' "I     an     ampl.  IIIIHO    t liny    prmiml     rn« 

so  considerably  .,   ,.  \,,r  tram* 

of   1 1 .1 1.    ,    I    take    If    foi      i .'  i  ' '  -  i    t  ii .1  •    ii. 

L'7,^l(i.   .Wi.    H',1,,,1   Sunlit,  m   depend  any 

mure   on    th«>  emul.  irn*  that   tho  Coal  Con- 

troller nut  Iwforo  tliii  ('•nniiii  -i-.ii  and  which  created 
such  an  impression  in  tho  country?  Can  you  de- 
pend more  on  tniimigrro'  ix-tiirnn  than  on  our  MC- 
y's?  The  mnria^or  ha*  facilities  for  acquaint- 
ing us  with  tho  drawing*  of  a  colliery  which  the  rm  n 
have  not  got  and  as  to  tha  output. 

27.847.  It  has  gone  out  in  your  statement  and  tho 
Coal    Controller's    statement    that    the    miner*    were 
deliberately  restricting  tho  output;  that  wan  a  fort- 
night  ago    and    w<>  said    it   was  not   true,   that   the 
blame  was  on  tho  management,  and  we  asked  yon  to 
make  enquiry? — Tho  Coal  Controller  ha*  never  laid 
that   the    minors    were    deliberately    restricting    the 
output  and   I  have  never  said   it. 

27.848.  No,   but   it  has   gone  out  to  the  country ; 
Hie   newspapers  have   said   so?— I   cannot  help  what 
the  newspapers  have  said. 

27.849.  It  is  made  on  figures  presented  by  your  de- 
portment?— The    figures    wero    put    in    by    the    Coal 
font  roller  without  comment.     Such  comment  as  ha* 
been  made  on  the  figures  from  the  coal  department 
has  been  made  by  myself. 

27.850.  Two  of  us  bore  are  on  the  Coal  Controller'* 
Advisory   Board,    and    it   would   have   been    reported 
to  us,  so  that  wo  might  have  tried  to  get  the  fact* 
before  the  country? — I  do  not  disagree  with  you. 

27.851.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:  I  am  going  to  give  you 
two  more  replies  that  we  have  received  that  I  do  not 
agree  with.     I  want  to  be  fair  with  you  ?— I  am  sure 
you  do. 

27.852.  I  do  not  agree  with  these,  although  I  agree 
that  the  income  tax  ought  to  be  put  higher  up  than 
what  it  is.    This  is  from  Bruncliffe,  where  there  are 
420  men.     The  secretary  says :    "  Mr.    Smith.     Dear 
Sir, — The  cost  of  restricting  output  in  my  opinion  is 
absenteeism  owing  to  income  tax.     Raise  the  amount 
to  £250  and  an  increased  output  will  be  made,  and 
this  is  common  knowledge." 

Mr.  Robert  SmiHie  :  You  might  explain  the  meaning 
of  thait.  I  think  it  means  that  men  are  laying  off 
rather  than  make  money  that  is  liable  to  income  tax. 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  That  is  what  it  means.  The 
limit  was  £160  before  the  war,  and  they  altered  it  to 
£130.  Of  course,  £130  is  not  worth  £65  now  in  the 
market  as  it  was  before  the  war,  but  I  do  not 
justify  an  answer  like  this. 

Chairman  :  You  very  fairly  said  that  you  would  read 
some  letters  that  you  do  not  now  agree  with. 

27.852A.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith :  Now  here  is  a  letter 
from  the  Leeds  Central  branch  employing  400  men : 
"  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  to  hand  respecting 
restriction  of  output.  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  our 
colliery  " — that  is  tho  Osman  Thorpe  Colliery — "  is 
concerned,  there  is  very  little  difference  from  that 
previous  to  the  Sankey  Award,  as  nearly  as  possible 
half  a  hundredweight  per  man  per  shift,  and  this  can 
be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  such  as  more  money, 
working  on  the  Saturday,  and  playing  long  day ;  and 
another  is,  lads  not  doing  their  work  as  they  ought 
to ;  but  we  have  a  high  percentage  of  absenteeism 
owing  deliberately  to  the  income  tax,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  of  our  men  who  never  broke  a  day  before 
the  income  tax  was  put  on.  The  Sankey  Award  gives 
£6  16s.  per  quarter,  and  17s.  6d.  goes  in  taxes,  so 
that  the  position  is  that  the  men  say  they  might  as 
well  play  as  pay  it ;  but  let  them  raise  it  to  £250,  and 
then  it  will  encourage  the  men  to  work  more  regu- 
larly." These  are  two  reports  that  I  cannot  agree 
with.  I  agree  the  tax  is  wrong,  but  this  is  a  wrong 
way  to  put  it  right.  I  ask  you  now.  in  face  of  all 
that  evidence,  if  you  do  not  think  you  have  rather 
misjudged  the  men  as  to  restricting  themselves  because 
they  are  earning  more  wages,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  earning  less  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  living.  If  T  tell  yon  that  I  am 
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worse  off  now  than  I  was  before,  would  you  believe 
it? — Yes,  and  if  you  said  the  same  of  me  it  would  be 
right. 

27,853.  If  I  tell  you  that  I  am  worse  off,  I  know  the 
men  are  worse  off  than  I  am.  There  is  just  one  other 
question  and  then  I  am  done.  You  have  heard  Dr. 
Shufflebottom  give  his  evidence  with  regard  to  rthe 
temperature  in  pits? — Yes,  I  heard  him  give  his  evi- 
dence, but  I  do  not  remember  every  word  of  it,  if  you 
would  refresh  my  memory. 

27,864.  It  is  at  page  767?— "  That  provision  be 
made  for  reducing  the  temperature  of  hot  seams 
in  the  coal  mines,  and  that  a  temperature  of  not 
greater  than  77  degrees  Fahr.  (wet  bulb)  be  regarded 
as  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  worker.  (This  is 
the  standard  adopted  in  France.)" 

27.855.  Do     you     agree     with     that?— 77     degrees 
Fahr.    (wet    bulb)    is    a    trying   temperature,    and    I 
think,   speaking   from   memory — I    am    fairly   conver- 
sant with  the  French  law — that  Dr.  Shufflebotham  is 
right  in  his  statement  when  he  says  that  77  degrees 
Fahr.    (wet    bulb)   might   be    regarded    as    injurious. 

27.856.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  legis- 
lation  on   that   question  as  early    as    possible?      We 
are  suffering  from  it  particularly  in  some  districts? 
— Yes.     I   think   the  question  of   temperature   is   an 
important    question.      I    am    glad    to    say    that    the 
face    temperature   of  seams   in    this    country    at    the 
great  majority  of  collieries  is  not  77   degrees  Fahr. 
(wet    bulb).      I    know   that   from    having    personally 
taken   a  great  number   of   observations. 

27.857.  But   you    will   admit  that   there   is   a    fair 
number  in  certain  ^districts  where  it  is  so? — At  cer- 
tain pits  that  you  and  I  know  of  it  will  be  77  degrees 
Fahr.   (wet  bulb). 

27.858.  You    think    that    ought  to   be    dealt    with 
as  speedily  as  possible? — I  think  it  is  a  subject  for 
regulation.      I  should  like    here   to   remove   a    slight 
misconception    that    exists   on    a    reply    that    I    gave 
to  Mr.   Frank  Hodges  this  morning.     I   am   sure  he 
would   be   the   last   person   to  believe   that   I   wished 
to   be  discourteous    to    him,    and    I    can    assure   him 
that   it   was   not   in   my   mind   to   be  so.      I    happen 
to  know  that  he  took  my  answer  to  a  certain  question 
in  a  wrong  way.     I  certainly  did  not  mean  it  in  the 
way  in  which  I   admit  he  was  perfectly   justified   in 
taking  it.     He  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  certain 
thing    from   him,    and  I   said   no.      I    did    not   mean 
to   say   that   I    would    not   take   anything   that    Mr. 
Hodges   stated    to    be    a    fact,    but    what    I    wanted 
to  convey  was   that  I  would  not  take  the  inference 
that   he    drew    from   the   facts    as    my    inference.      I 
certainly   did   not   wish   to  be   discourteous. 

Mr.    Frank    Hodges:   I    misunderstood   what    was 
meant. 

27.859.  Sir  Adam,   Nimmo :    Just  one  question   on 
the  point  of  tubs.     Assuming  that  there  has  been   a 
shortage  of   tubs,   have   we  not  to   concentrate  upon 
this  point  as  to  when  that  shortage  really  matured 
in  a  reducing  output? — Certainly. 

27.860.  Is  that  not  really  what  we  have  to  direct 
our  attention   specially  to? — That   would   be   a   point 
we  should  have  to  direct  our  attention  specially   to 
in    its    relation    to    the    decrease    in   output,    but,   of 
course,    I    should    like    to    concentrate    on   removing 
that  cause  if  it  is  a  cause.     From  the  point  of  view 
that  you   have  mentioned   I   answer   certainly. 

27.861.  It   is   the   main   point   in   endeavouring  to 
discover   what  effect   the   shortage   of   tubs   has   had 
upon  the  output? — True. 

27.862.  And    particularly    what    effect    it    has    had 
upon    output   recently? — Yes. 

27.863.  I    take   it  that    we    are    agreed — what    we 
want  to  discover   is  the  cause  of   the  recent  reduc- 
tion in  output? — Yes. 

27.864.  Would   you    agree   that    it    was    specially 
pertinent  to   discover  whether  the  shortage  of   tubs 
had     matured     particularly     immediately     after     the 
Sankey   Award    had    been    given? — There    or    there- 
abouts. 

27.865.  Do   you    agree    that    you   could    only   deal 
with    this    problem    by    going    into    each    individual 
case  ? — Yes. 

27.866.  It    cannot    be    a    problem    for    this    Com- 
mission ?— Whatever    is    the    nature    of   the    enquiry 
and  I  think  an  enqui-y  is  most  desirable,   not  only 


with  a  view  to  discovering  the  cause  and  to  satisfy 
one's  mental  curiosity,  and  with  a  view  to  remedying 
it,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  because  after  all  the  decrease  in  the 
output  is  so  serious  as  to  be  more  than  serious:  it 
is  alarming.  But  I  think  it  is  most  necessary  that 
it  should  all  be  done  in  the  light  of  day,  and  that 
it  should  be  public. 

27.867.  And  that  all  these  allegations,   whether  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  should  be  carefully  sifted  ?— 
Most  certainly. 

27.868.  And  that  we  should  find  out  what  the  cause 
really  is? — Certainly;   it  would   be   a  great  relief   to 
me  personally. 

27.869.  Just   on    a   point   that  was    referred    to   by 
Mr.   Evan  Williams.     Is1  it  not  the  case  that  so  far 
as  owners  are  concerned  at  this  particular  time,  their 
whole  financial  interest  appears  to  depend  on  gettinrr 
output? — Qua  control  coal,  yes.     I   mean   if   they  do 
not  get  it  they  do  not  get  their  guarantee. 

27.870.  So  that  as  far  as  the  coalowner  is  concerned, 
can  you  imagine  him  doing  anything  else  than  bring 
all  the  pressure  he  can  bring  to  bear  to  get  output  at 
the  present  time? — I  should  suppose  so. 

27.871.  That  may  not  get  us  any  further  than  this, 
that  there   is  a   presumption   in   favour  of   the  coal- 
owner   being  desirous  of  securing  output? — I   should 
have  thought  there  was  that  presumption. 

27.872.  Therefore,   it  does  seem  to  make  it  all  the 
more   necessary   to  investigate   the   cause   of   the   re- 
duction in  output  to  the  very  bottom?*— I  think  that 
is  most  necessary. 

27.873.  Of  course,  there  is  no  good  shutting  one's 

eyes  to  this   fact — it  is   best  to  be  perfectly   frank 

but  it  has  been  stated   (I  think  you   will  agree  with 
me)    that   the   owners    or   rather     some     owners     are 
desirous   of   killing   the   idea  of    nationalisation,    and 
that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  under  the  Coal  Control 
there  has  been  this  lamentable  decrease  in  output,  it 
is  prima  facie   evidence  that  control  on  the  part  of 
the   Government  is   bad? — Well,  personally  I  do   not 
believe  that.     My  beliefs  are  not  evidence,  but  I  do 
not   believe    it.     I   only    mention     that     as    you     are 
dealing,    not  with   what   I  may   call   facts,    but   with 
presumptions. 

27.874.  But  if  there  were  such  owners  as  you  speak 
of,    and  they   thought   by   reducing   the   output  that 
they  would  kill  nationalisation,  would  not  the  result 
be    likely    to    be   the    very    opposite? — Personally,    I 
should  have  thought  so,   but  that  may  not  be  every- 
body's view.     I  do  not  like  dealing  with  presumptions, 
because    they    are    dangerous.     I  have    been    making 
a   presumption,    and  the   result  has  been  two   hours' 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith. 

27.875.  Chairman :    In  your  view  is  not  the  proper 
tiling  for  everybody  to  do  to  suspend  their  judgment 
on  this  question? — I  think  so. 

27.876.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :    Now  coming  on  to  the 
question  of  the  nationalisation  of  minerals.     You  were 
a    distinguished    member    of    the    Coal    Conservation 
Committee  P — And  you  were  another. 

27.877.  On  that   Committee   we  both   recognised,   1 
think,  that  there  was  a  problem  that  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  respect  of  waste  of  coal  and  coal  that  was 
held  up   contrary  to   the   national   interest? — All  our 
recognitions  are  in  print. 

27.878.  When   was  that  report  issued? — It  was   in 
1918. 

27.879.  When  that  Committee  came  to  report  upon 
the    means   of   solving   the    problem    that  was    before 
them  in  respect  of  waste  of  coal  and  loss  of  coal  they 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  nationalise  the  minerals  ? 
— No ;  I  do  not  think  that  problem  was  before  them. 

27.880.  You  signed  that  report.     I  do  not  want  to 
suggest   that  in   the   view    which  you   have    now   ex- 
pressed you   are  contradicting  the  position  that   was 
taken  up  then,  because  you  may  have  gome  quite  good 
reason  for  it? — I  have  progressed. 

27.881.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:    In  your 
view  is  the  problem  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  that 
respect  any  more  acute  to-day  than  it  was  in  1&J8?    -T 
think  the  problem  is  the  same. 

27.882.  Just    the   same?— Yes, 
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27,883.  1  think  in  tho  course  of  your  evidence  to- 
day that  you  laid  special  Unphuia  upon  barrier*?— 

Yes. 

i.  i  lake  it  that  the  problem  of  barrim  !•  jut 
Line  to-day  as  it  was  in  1918?—  I  say   ii.,- 
tion  is  the  same. 

ion    agree    that    that.    <  •.•niinittfo    (lid    not 
think    it,    uax    necessary    to   nationalise    the    nuiinriUs. 
to  deal   with    that   problem? — I  do   mil    think    i 
1    tho  question. 

i  ud  it  not  supply  a  solution  by  putting 
1  towers  ill  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Mini's  without 
dealing  uith  tho  nationalisation  of  the  min 
at  allp  This  is  what  it  says:  "  While  ue  consider 
•  •ssary  that  the  proposed  Minister  of  Mines  an<! 
Minerals  should  have  adequate  power  of  intervening 
to  prevent  permanent  and  avoidable  loss  of  coal,  we 
think  the  end  in  vieu  might  to  a  large  extent,  l>< 
attained  voluntarily,  and  as  the  natural  result  of 
co  o|i"rati.m  among  the  colliery  proprietors  of  each 
district.  If  the  interests  of  all  tho  collieries  in  tho 
district  were  consolidated,  tho  intervention  of  the 
proposed  Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals  for  tho 
purpose  of  preventing  loss  of  coal  would  in  many 
not  be  necessary.  Not  only  would  combined' 
drainage  schemes  be  introduced  where  required,  but 
unnecessary  barriers  worked  out,  and  tho  best  method 
of  working  tho  mines  in  the  district  would  bo  ascer- 
tained and  generally  adopted." 

27,8*7.  \Ve  need  not  go  into  details.  I  take  it 
that  tho  view  of  tho  Committee  was  that  so  long  as 
we  put  sufficient  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  recognised 
Authority  or  Department  wo  would  bo  able  to  solve 
the  problem  that  we  had  lie  Tore  us  without  tho  neces- 
sity of  nationalising  the  minerals,  and  I  take  it  that 
yon  agreed  to  that  view? — Yes.  I  think  it  was  since 
this  report  was  drafted  that  we  found1  it  necessary 
to  get  tho  regulation  known  as  9  Q.G.O.  in  order  to 
apply  compulsion. 

'J7.vviS.   I    think    we    are    agreed    that    it   would   be 

•>ary   in   certain  instances  to  apply  compulsion? 

•  -I   do   not  think   the  question  of   nationalisation  or 

Inlying  out  the  mineral  owners  ever  came  before  us. 

27.^9.  Was  it  not  rather  this,  that  we  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  consider  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  minerals, 
believing  that  we  had  supplied  a  sufficient  solution 
by  suggesting  that  power  should  bo  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Minister  of  Mines? — I  think  some  of  us  might 
have  regarded  the  nationalisation  of  minerals  as  a 
very  short  cut  if  we  had  ever  discussed  it,  but  we 
never  discussed  it;  and  if  you  had  asked  me  a  few 
years  back  whether  I  thought  the  nationalisation  of 
minerals  was  a  desirable  thing  I  should  have  said 
No ;  but  I  think  one  develops  in  all  these  cases,  and 
when  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  difficulties  as 
they  arise  imperceptibly  your  mind  changes  and  you 
grow  to  adopt  an  attitude  for  a  belief  which  was 
repugnant  to  you  a  few  years  before. 

27.890.  But  I  take  it  yon  agree  that  the  difficulties 
nre  not  any  greater  to-day  than  they  were  before? — 
No;  I  think  some  of  us  have  a  better  realisation  of 
the  difficulties  now  than  we  had  before. 

27.891.  I  want  to  put  the  point  to  you  in  this  way, 
looking   at  it   from   the  point  of   view   of  this    Com- 
mission,   do  you  think  we  ought  to  consider  the  solu- 
tion of  this  kind  of  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of   nationalising  the  minerals  if  we  find  that  we  can 
deal  with  that  problem  in  some  other  way? — There 
are  many  ways  of  dealing  with  a  problem,  but  some 
ways    are   better   than    others,    and    some   ways    are 
quicker  than  others ;  and  I  personally  have  grown  in 
all  truth  to  believe — the  belief  has  been  forced  upon 
me — that  the  most  satisfactory  way,  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  would  be  to  buy  out  tho  mineral  owners, 
and  for  all  minerals  to  be  under  one  control,  namely, 
State  control. 

27,^92.  Would  you  not  say,  looking  at  it  from  the 
national  point  of  view,  that  we  ought  not  to  commit 
the  nation  to  this  financial  obligation,  unless  we  find 
that  we  cannot  solve  these  problems  in  any  other 
way — ought  not  that  to  be  our  view? — I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  State  should  be  committed  to 
any  financial  obligation  short  of  getting  a  return  OP 
that  financial  obligation, 
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27,893.  You  are  accepting  •  finnm  ml  obligation  of 

•  ••   magnitude f — It  n  getting  •   , 
pro  'i  ili. 

-7,x'JI.  Ought  .-mil  |inv.iti<  fiMiii-rthip 

111  .my   ruspeot   ill    li  •lint  Mid.  ..,   HI-   In,. I 

Chat    we    cannot    >••  t    tlm    iinlimiiil    n.t.r.    t     |»"|i«rljr 

.    unless    »..   ,(.,    id.,:  Jl    ,  .,•.,,,   I    U    the 

'27, sir,,    I,    u  ,     tlmt   tho   proposal*   winch 

have     been    sill.  I 

mitten  do  not  go  HiiM'n  iently  fur  In 

— I   have   thought   veiy    lung   nv.-r   that  because  that 
seems  to  me  to  bo  tho  whole  COM,  whether  the  pro- 

mciated   there    aro    not  miftVi.-nt    t<>    i 
tho  situation,  and  thn  belief  ha*  been  fore  cd  up  .n  mo 
that  thoy  do  not  go  far  enough.     My  chief  reaion  ii 
that    the    process    would    be   slow    and    cumbers' • 
There  will  be  consul, -rahlo  irritation,  the  erection  of 
these  courts  of  enquiry,  and  so  on,  would  be  slow  and 
cumbersome,  t.nd  the  result  would  he  better  and  moie 
quickly  obtained  by  proceeding   to  nationalisation. 

27.896.  Take  tho  post  history  for  a   minute.     Has 
it   not   been  the   case   that   under   private   enterprise 
an   enormous   number   of   these   kinds   of  cases   have 
been  disposed  of?— True. 

27.897.  Do  jou  not  think  that  if  it  were  known  that 
compulsion   could   be   brought   to   bear   upon   an   un- 
willing owner  to  agree  in  particular  circumstances,  it 
would  have  a  great  tendency  to  make  an  unreason- 
able man  reasonable? — It  would  make  more  unreason- 
able men  reasonable  I  grant  you. 

27.898.  But  would  you  not  admit  that  it  might  go 
a  long  way  towards  the  solution  of  the   problem   we 
have  before  us? — It  would  go  some  way. 

27.899.  And,  therefore,  there  might  not  need  to  be 
so  many  arbitrations  as  evidently  you  have   in  your 
mind? — There  might  not. 

27.900.  I  think  you  conceded  this  to  Mr  Cooper : 
that  whether  you   nationalised   the  minerals  or  not, 
you  would  require  to  have  a  large  number  of  arbitra- 
tions  so    long    as    the    present    leases    hold? — Did    I 
concede  that? 

27.901.  I  think  you   did?— Not  quite. 

27.902.  I  think  you  agreed  that  a  central  authority 
of  some    kind  would   require  to   be   set   up? — There 
would    have,   to    be    an    authority    to    determine    the 
position  with  regard  to  the  surface  in  certain  cases. 

27.903.  And  that  would  involve  a  large  number  of 
arbitrations? — I    do    not    think    I    said    that.      Mr. 
Cooper  will  bear  me  out  that  I  did  not  go  that  length. 

27.904.  Take  the  point  that  you  do  not  think  the 
proposals  of  the  Land  Acquisition  Committee  go  far 
enough.     In  what  respect  do  you  think  they  do  not 
go    far    enough? — If   the   State  owned    the    minerals 
the   question   of  barriers   would  be   very   much   more 
efficiently  dealt  with.     For  instance,  in  dealing  with 
all  new  areas  of  coalj  it  could  specify  how  tho  barriers 
were  to  be  left,   an  enormous  amount  of  coal   would 
be  saved   in    that   respect,    and    furthermore    if  they 
owned    the    minerals,    the    difficulty   of    arranging    a 
central  pump,   and  so  on.  would  also  bo  very  largely 
simplified. 

27.905.  Would  not  the  sanctioning  authority  under 
the  proposals  of  that  Committee  be  able  to  deal  with 
those  matters  in  precisely  the  same  way.     They  would 
act,   would  they  not,   like  local  experts? — -I   think  it 
would  be  very  slow,  cumbersome  and  costly. 

27.906.  Would   it   be  any  slower  than  tho  Govern- 
ment  action    to  carry   out  the   readjustment   of  one 
area  belonging  to  A  and  giving  it  to  coalowner  B? — 
The  Government  being  the  mineral  owners,  it  would 
be  very  much  more  simplified  because  the  ownership 
and  the  sanctioning  authority  would  be  one  and  the 
earns. 

27.907.  But  not  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
leases?     There  would  still  have  to  be  a  considerable 
period   in    which    a   large   number  of  inquiries   would 
have  to  bo  held? — I  do  not  know  about  that. 

27.908.  I  merely  want  to  get  your  views  upon  ''t? — 
After  carefully    considering   that    and    reading    that 
report  very  carefully,  and  portions  of  it  several  t  inn's 
ngain  and  again,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount 
of    work    the    sanctioning    authority    would    have    vo 
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undertake,  much  of  the  work  would  disappear  if  the 
minerals  were  vested  in  the  State.  I  have  come  to 
tho  honest  opinion,  not  that  I  altogether  like  it,  hut 
in  the  interests  of  the  community  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  industry,  that  the  simplest  and  hest  way  would 
be  for  the  nation  to  own  the  minerals. 

27.909.  Now  coming  particularly  to  part  3  of  your 
precis,    I   want  to   get  some   information   from   you. 
I  take  it  that  your  view  there  is  this,  that  efficiency 
is  unnecessarily  lowered  by  operating  the  3,000  odd 
mines  which  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ?— Yes,  3,129. 

27.910.  How   many   companies   are   represented   by 
these  3,129  mines? — I  think  it  is  round  about  1,500 
separate  concerns. 

27.911.  I   suppose  you  agree  that  there   is   a   con- 
siderable amount  of  what  you  call  collective  produc- 
tion going  on  just  now,  that  is  to  say,  by  large  com 
panies? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  cut-throat  competi- 
tion. 

27.912.  We  may  come  to  it? — We  have  come  to  it. 

27.913.  Is   there   not   a   very   considerable   amount 
of  unification  just  now  by  the  presence  in  the  British 
these  3,129  mines? — I  think  it  is  round  about  1,500 
separate  concerns. 

27.914.  But   some   of   them   are   very   large? — And 
some  of  them  are  very- small. 

27.915.  Do  you  agree  that  in  the  case  of  the  large 
ones  there  is  relatively  a  very  high  efficiency  exist- 
ing?— I  think  so. 

27.916.  Why    do    you    suggest   enlarging   many   of 
these  companies  and  so  taking  the  risk  of  lowering 
the   efficiency    which   already   exists? — It    would    not 
lower  it. 

27.917.  Would   you    not   lower  it  by  combining    it 
with  smaller  undertakings? — No,  I  think  you  wouH 
not    approve    that,     and    you     would     approve    the 
other.     You  see  the  cost  of  administration  would  be 
so   very   much   lessened.       The  question  of  pumping 
would  be  so  very  much  lessened;  all  matters  of  buy- 
ing  and   selling   would   be  so  much  simplified    when 
the   forces   are   combined   instead   of  being   antagon- 
istic. 

27.918.  What  I  want  to  get  at  now  is  the  question 
of  the  size  of  the  unit  that  you  are  dealing  with,  the 
necessity    for    collective    production    over    some    con- 
siderable  areas? — I    see   what   you   mean. 

27.919.  I  take  it  that  what  you  have  in  your  mind 
is  that  the  extension  would  be  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tiguity.       Let    us     go     to     Scotland,     for     instance, 
to  get  an  illustration  for  you.     If  you  were  to  link 
up  certain  units  would  you  link  them  up  in  relation 
to  the  collieries  in  a  particular  area? — Take  North- 
umberland. 

27.920.  I  would  rather  you  take  the  Scottish  posi- 
tion, because  I  should  like  to  know  in  concrete  what 
is  in  your  mind  from  the  point  of  view  of  collective 
production  in  Scotland.     You  know  how  the  Scottish 
coalfield    is    broken     up:    You    have    Fifeshire,    the 
Lothians,    Lanarkshire,   Ayrshire,    and    Stirlingshire? 
— Yes. 

27.921.  We  put  these  into  four  units?— Yes. 

27.922.  Am   I  ito  understand  that  under  your  col- 
lective production  scheme  you  propose  to  take  Scot- 
land as  a  whole? — I  put  forward  no  scheme. 

27.923.  Very   much    would   depend    on    the    details 
of  what  you  suggest.     I  want  to  see  how  you  work  it 
out?— Now  may  I  speak  for  a  little  bit?     This  is  the 
sort   of   idea    that   I  had    in   my  head :    If   you  can 
eliminate    destructive    competition,    a    great    end    is 
served.     If  the   collieries   can  be   combined,   adminis- 
tration would    be    greatly    reduced.     They    would    be 
able  to  secure  the  best  p'ossible  prices  for  the  export 
coal.     I    am   only    taking    a    few    instances    which    I 
have    no    doubt    you    will    come    back    to    presently. 
Instead   of  the   foreigner   being   able   to   exploit   one 
owner    against    the    other— take,    for    instance,    the 
whole   of  the   exporting   collieries   on   the   east   coast 
of  Scotland  combined  into  one  concern — on  the  ques- 
tion of  export  alone,  they  would  be  able  to  secure, 


on  the   average,    a  higher   rate   than  they   would   if 
they  were  competing  for  the  trade. 

27.924.  I   am  going  to  ask  you  about  that  later? 

That    brings    me    down    to    the    unit — contiguity, 

similarity    of    trade,    similarity    of    geological    condi- 
tions, similarity  of  custom  would  constitute,  I  should 
say,  logically  the  conditions  of  the  combination.    That 
is  why  I  was  going  to  take  the  case  of  Northumber- 
land.    There  the  trade  is  the  same,  the  customs  are 
the  same,  the  people  are  the  same,  the  geological  con- 
ditions are  the  same,  and  they  all  come  in  competi- 
tion.     Northumberland  would  form  a   very  valuable 
unit.    The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  every  other 
coalfield.     You  could  combine  in  those  sorts  of  ways, 
allowing  for  the  play  of  those  governing  principles. 

27.925.  Is  there  any  real  connection  between  Fife- 
shire  and  Lanarkshire  or  the  Lothians  and  Ayrshire 
or  Fifeshire   and  Ayrshire  p — Fifeshire  is  rather  like 
Northumberland:    it    is    a    distinct    field    apart,    but 
it  has   a   competitor   to   some   extent   in    the   export 
trade. 

27.926.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  Lothian  coal- 
field was  quite  an  independent  coalfield? — It  is  largely 
so. 

27.927.  When  you  come  to  Lanarkshire,  would  not 
that   be   a   unit   that   would    certainly    be   separated 
from    the    other? — Speaking    without    the    book,    I 
should  say  that  Scotland  was  divisible  properly  into, 
perhaps,    three   divisions. 

27.928.  What   three    have   you    in    your    mind? — I 
would  take  tho  Lothian  area,  the  Western  area,  and 
the   Fifeshire   area. 

27.929.  In  the  Western  area  do  you  mean  to  group 
Lanarkshire    and   Ayrshire    together? — Yes. 

27.930.  Is   their   trade    really  the   same? — No,   not 
quite,   but   I   think  the  probability  is  that  it  lends 
itself    to    combination. 

27.931.  Along    with    Lanarkshire? — I    think    so;    I 
am  a  little  doubtful  on  that  point. 

27.932.  Would   it   not  be   much   too  big  a  unit  to 
effectively   control? — I    do   not   think   so.     I   contem- 
plate the   whole   kingdom. 

27.933.  You    may    be   on    safer   ground    when    you 
take  a  unit  like  the  Lothians  or  Fifeshire,  but  when 
you    combine    it    with,    say,    Ayrshire,    are    you   not 
getting  into  a  problem  that  is  very  complex? — I  do 
not    think    so.     When    Mr.    Evan    Williams   was    ex- 
amining me  on  the  point,  I  suggested  the  whole  of 
South   Wales   being  divisible   into   two. 

27.934.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  at  the  kind  of  size 
of  unit  that  you  have  in  your  mind? — I  would  not 
put   it   in    point  of   tons  or   in   point  of  number  of 
persons.     I    think    the    governing    principles    should 
be  those  I   have  just   adumbrated. 

27.935.  Would  you  agree  that  you  would  not  want 
your  unit  of  collective  production  so  large  that  you 
cannot  get  concentration  of  effort? — Certainly. 

27.936.  And  effective  control  ?— Certainly. 

27.937.  Really  individual    control? — What    do    you 
mean  by  individual  control? 

27.938.  You  put  your  special  man   or   men  over  a 
particular  unit   and  you   do   not  make  that   unit  so 
big  that  he  is  not  able  effectively  to  handle  it? — Sir 
Douglas  Haig  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  one  of  the 
largest  armies  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  I  should 
say   his   control   was   effective.     He   had   not   control 
over   every   man    in    the   army,    but   he   had   control 
over    generals    of    armies    and    generals    of    divisions 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  sergeant. 

27.939.  I   suppose  you   would   agree  that,   with  re- 
^ni-rl    to   the   handling    of   collieries,    it   is  not   desir- 
able  to   throw  too   much    responsibility   on    to   other 
people? — Without    stretching    the  simile    too    far.    I 
think  the  control  of  a  great  enterprise  like  the  ooal- 
mining  industry  is  like  the  control  of  a  groat  army. 

27.940.  You   need  the  directing  will  at  the  top? — 
Yes,    you    get    the    individual   control    through    your 
respective    colliery   managers. 

27.941.  I  do   not   want  to  be  too  critical   of   your 
precis,   but   are  you   quite  sure  that  the  simile-  'that 
you    adopt   of    a    railway    station    is    really    an    ap- 
propriate  simile   in    the    circumstances? — All    similes 
are  dangerous,  but  I  think  that  is  rather  a  good  one, 
F  can  say  that  because  it  is  not  mine. 
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'II'.    Is   a    railway   station   in   any   senno   a  melf- 
conlaiiiod    unit?     Is   it   no),   merely   a  stopping   ]>la<.. 
on   a   through  journey? — What  in  a  colliery?     A 
goes  down  and   up  again      True,  he  stops  thoi 
it   t!i 

•J7.!)i:t.  How    do    you    propose    to    carry    out     the 
scheme  of   collective   production,    because   I    am    very 

stod  in  that?  Do  you  mean  to  take  power  t'.i 
force  certain  collieries  to  combine? — As  Sir  Allan 
Smith  is  not  here,  I  can,  perhaps,  use  an  oxptv 
wliirh  he  took  exception  to.  Mr.  Ualfour  asked  mr 
lliat  very  question  or  something  similar.  Ho  said: 
Taking  it  for  granted  you  advocate  a  combinati 
units,  Iniu  \\onld  you  bring  it  about,  supposing  they 
are  willing  to  combine?  Judging  from  the  opposition 
tli  it  the  idea  met  with,  I  should  presume — I  slioulil 
be  delighted  to  hoar  if  I  am  wrong — that  they  would 
not  willingly  combine. 

27.944.  Would  you   give  them  the  chance  of  will- 
ingly   combining? — If    the   owners    would    come    and 
have  a  deathbed  repentance 

27.945.  Not   necessarily   a  deathbed   repentance!1 — 
You    will    load    me    into    these    somewhat    jocose    ex- 
pressions.    If  at  a  late  hour  the  coalowners  propose 
to  combine,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

27.946.  Let   me   rather    put   it   in   this    way — that 
certain  principles  having  been  enunciated — lot  us  say 
one  of  collective  production — would  it  not  be  reason- 
able  to    leave   it   to   the   districts   themselves,    for   a 
certain  period  to  be  fixed,  to  see  whether  they  could 
come  to  a  suitable  arrangement  or   not  before  com- 
pulsory powers  were  applied?     What  is  your  view  on 
that  point? — I  think  something  must  be  done  soon. 

27.947.  In   any  case,   it  would  require  a  consider- 
able time  within  which  to  do  it? — Yes. 

27.948.  I   suppose   if   it  could   be  done  voluntarily 
you   would   agree  that  an  effort  should   be  made  to 
do  it  on  that  principle? — We  have  been  sitting  here 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  no  coalowner  that  I  have 
listened   to,   or   no   representative  of   that  side,   if   I 
may  use  the  term,  that  I  could  recall  has  advocated 
a  process  of  combination  such  as  one  would   like  to 
see  carried  into  effect. 

27.949.  I  am  taking  your  view? — That  is  a  great 
compliment  to  me. 

27.950.  I  am  asking  you  questions  upon  your  own 
evidence,    and   your  suggestion  is  that   there  should 
be   collective   production,    and   we   are   trying   to   get 
information  about  it.     I  say,  assume  that  your  views 
in  principle  were  accepted,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to   allow   the   districts  to   endeavour  to   amalgamate 
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which  you   have  expressed  your  intention  of  .1 
Hut  1  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  intention  ex|,rem«d. 

•J7,9f>l.  You  agit>e  that  aftvr  thut  voluntary  |~-. 
'.inijHiUory  powers  should  b«  applied,  no  M  to  bring 
them  within  your  scheme  of  collective  product  i 
I   take   it   that   compulsion    would    not    he    nwowary, 
because  they  would  come  here  us  honourable  men  and 
say,   "  This  is  our  scheme." 

27,902.  I  am  assuming  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
carry  it  out:-  I  prefaced  u  |,y  saying  you  put  the 
details  of  the  scheme  before  me,  saying,  "  Thin  is  my 
scheme,"  and  being  satisfied  with  the  scheme  I  say, 
••  IVoceed  with  it." 

27.953.  It  is  very  important  that  wo  should  know 
what  you  mean  by  collective  production  and  how  you 
propose  to  carry  iit  out  and  what  the  si/.-  of  th.«  unit 
is  that  you  hove  in  your  mind,  because  there  is  nothing 
more  serious  that  we  have  to  consider  in  relation  to 
your  evidence  than  that,  because  you  lay  a  great  deal 
of  stress  on  it? — I  have  given  you  my  mind. 

27.954.  I    understand   your   view,    for   example,   as 
regards  Scotland,  but  I  take  it  that  generally  speak- 
ing you    would    apply  the   same  principles   to   other 
districts   of   the   country? — Yes.     Then    I   would    ask 
you   not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,   as  was  extracted 
from  me  in  examination  by  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  us  to 
the  combination  of  the  combinations. 

27.955.  Yes,  I  quite  understand  that.     Now  let  us 
take  the  question  of  distribution  for  a  minute.     You 
say   prior   to  the   war   the  distribution   of   coal    was 
regulated  mainly  by  the  need  for  get/ting  a  market. 
Would  you  not  say  by  the  need  for  getting  the  best 
market? — In  the  circumstances,  yes;   but  there  is  a 
lot  in  that.  * 

Chairman :  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  I  am  also 
sorry  to  say  it  is  getting  quite  late,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  cannot  finish  your  cross-examination  to-night.  It 
would  be  convenient  here  to  interpose  one  witness, 
and  then  we  will  icsume  Sir  Richard  Redmayne's 
cross-examination  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  ten. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  HENRY  BIBTLES,  Sworn  and  Examined. 


Chairman:  I  must  explain  to  the  Commission  why 
I  am  now  calling  Mr.  Birtles.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  that  we  made.  Mr.  Frederick  Parker  Rhodes 
on  the  22nd  May,  1913,  at  pages  869-870  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  at  Question  20,965,  was  asked 
this  question  by  Mr.  Cooper:  "  From  your  general 
knowledge  of  South  Yorkshire  companies,  do  you 
think  that,  taking  the  South  Yorkshire  companies  as 
a  whole,  the  shares  are  held1  by  a  large  or  small 
number  of  shareholders? — By  a  considerable  number 
and  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  that,  that  I  cannot 
understand  one  figure  that  has  been  put  before  this 
Commission.  There  has  been  a  figure  repeatedly 
mentioned  of  37,000  as  being  the  total  number  of 
shareholders  in  collieries.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
correct.  I  asked  that  some  steps  might  be  taken  to 
try  to  check  it,  because,  looking  at  my  own  know- 
ledge of  what  they  are  in  South  Yorkshire,  I  thought 
there  was  an  inaccuracy,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
with  returns  only  from  three-fourths  of  the  output 
they  have  arrived  at  over  200,000  names.  Some  of 
those,  of  course,  would  be  duplicates  no  doubt,  but 
it  satisfies  me  that  that  suggestion  that  the  total 
number  of  shareholders  is  limited  to  37,000  requires 
consideration  and  careful  examination  at  any  rate, 
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if  it  is  accepted  as  a  figure  which  has  any  material 
bearing  on  the  labours  of  the  Commission."  I  said 
then  we  will  have  that  gentleman  examined.  \Mi:it 
happened  on  that  was  that  a  return  was  asked  for, 
a  return  was  sent  from  Somerset  House  and  circu- 
lated, but  aftor  what  Mr.  Rhodes  had  said,  I  said 
I  will  have  the  witness  here  and  will  ask  him  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Wallace  Thorneycroft,  who  was  called 
next,  said  very  much  tlie  same  thing  in  his  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  shareholders,  and  he 
followed  that  up  by  this  letter  of  the  13th  June  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  :  "  Dear  Sir, — Number  of 
investors  in  coal  industry.  I  hereby  enclose  letter 
from  ^ir  William  Peat,  and.  share  his  regret  that  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  put  in  the  precise 
number  as  proposed  by  m»  ore  22nd  May,  Question 
21,355,  page  886.  I  should  like  to  either  hand  in  the 
letter  formally  or  that  the  Chairman  should  read 
the  letter,  so  that  there  is  some  record  of  the  facts 
in  the  evidence."  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  under  a 
promise  to  send  the  letter,  and  this  is  the  letter 
from  Sir  William  Peat:  "  Wallace  Thorneycroft, 
Esq.  13th  June.  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  the  labour 
involved  in  preparing  a  correct  card  index  of  the 
investors  in  companies  engaged  in  working  coal  is 
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much  greater  than  I  anticipated,  and  the  work  is 
not  yet  complete.  There  are,  of  course,  investors 
interested  in  more  than  one  undertaking,  and  it  is 
Hie  elimination  of  the  duplicates  that  takes  so  much 
time.  I  am  fairly  safe  in  estimating  the  total 
number  of  individual  investors  at  something  like 
200,000.  When  the  work  of  numbering  the  individual 
investors  is  completed,  I  shall  let  you  know  the  re- 
sult, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  greatly 
exceed  37,000,  which  is  the  figure  frequently  quoted 
in  the  evidence."  In  accordance  with  my  promise 
I  have  called  this  gentleman  whose  name  is  Mr. 
Birtles. 

27.956.  Where  are  you  engaged? — At  the  Registry 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

27.957.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  your  posi- 
tion is  there?— I  am  the  Registrar. 

27.958.  You   have   heard  what    I     have   read    out. 
You  have  heard  first  of  all  how  in  the  first  part  of  our 
inquiry  we  had  that  return  showing  37,000,  and  you 
heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Parker  Rhodes,  in  which  he 
says  200,000,  and  you  have  hean)  the  letter  from  Sir 
William   Peat.     Will  you  tell   us  your   views   on   the 
subject?— I  should  like  at  onc«  to  say  that  the.  ligure 
of  37,000  is  not  quite  complete.    In  my  return  I  give 
also  a  figure  of  94,000.     The  37,000  relates  to  share- 
holders in  coal-mining  companies  only  carrying  on  the 
business  of  coal   mining,    but   there   are    also   94,000 
shareholders  in   companies  which   not  only  carry  on 
coal    mining    but    also  carry    on    what    we    call   the 
allied    industries   of    iron    and    steel.     That    at    once 
disposes   of   the   question   as   regards   the   37,000.     It 
should  be  132,000. 

27.959.  I  will  just  read  that.     It  is  on  page  326  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  14th  March.     Mr.  McNair  has 
kindly  found   it  for   me:     '•'  Now   I   propose  next,   in 
order   that   it  may   get   on   the    Notes,    to    read     a 
Memorandum  from  the  Registry  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies,    Somerset    House,   dated     12th    March,    and 
signed  by  Mr.  Birtles,  one  of  the  officials  there.     '  I 
have  obtained  from  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities 
lists  of   all   the   Companies   engaged  in  coal   mining 
in  the  United  Kingdom,   and  have  ascertained   from 
the  files,  the  number  of  shareholders  in  each  Company 
registered  here  as  shown  in  the  last  Annual  Return. 
I  have  also  ascertained   from  the  Registrar  of   Com- 
panies at  Edinburgh  the  number  of  shareholders  in 
the  Companies  engaged   in    coal   mining   in  Scotland 
and  registered  there,  and  from  the  Assistant  Registrar 
at    Dublin   the    number   of    shareholders   in    the   one 
Irish    coal    mining    company.     1   append    the    results 
for  each  of  the  six  coal  mining  areas  of  the  Home 
Office    classification.'  '         That    gives    for    companies 
engaged  in  coal  mining  only  37,316  shareholders,  for 
companies     engaged     in     coal     mining     and     allied 
industries,  94,723  shareholders.     If  you  add  those  two 
together  it  comes   to    132,039. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money:  That  includes  all  the  dupli- 
cates and  triplicates. 

27,960.  Chairman :  Then  the  official  goes  on  to  say : 
"  I  should  point  out  that  where  the  same  person 
holds  shares  in  more  than  one  company  he  has  been 
counted  more  than  once  in  the  above  totals,  and  '.i 
the  case  of  shareholdings  in  the  names  of  more  than 
one  person  the  joint  holding  has  for  the  purpose  of 
this  return  been  reckoned  as  one.  The  above  returr, 
a.s  it  purports,  relates  to  the  number  of  shareholders, 
and  does  not,  of  course,  include  debenture  holders, 
as  to  the  number  of  which  there  is  no  information 
available  in  this  Office."  I  am  afraid  I  interrupted 
you,  but  it  was  to  get  that  put  on  the  Notes.  Now 
will  you  kindly  continue? — I  do  not  know  that  reall  r 
T  have  very  much  to  say  about  it,  except  as  to  th>> 
manner  in  which  this  return  was  compiled.  It  is 
really  based  on  a  list  of  companies  given  to  me  by 
the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities.  I,  as  Registrar, 
have  no  information  as  to  the  companies  engaged  in 
coalmining,  or  any  other  industry,  but  this  list  of 
companies  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  Inland  Revenue. 
Authorities.  Then  we  went  through  the  file;  every 
company  is  bound  to  render  a  return  every  year  to 
me  showing  the  names  of  its  shareholders.  I  put 
my  staff  on  all  these  files,  and  they  simply  counted  up 
the  names  in  the  returns,  and  the  figures  I  have  giver, 
V.pro  are  simply  an  aggregate  of  the  returns. 


27.961.  Sir    Adam    Nimmo:     Would    it    cover   the 
private    companies? — It    includes    the    private    com- 
panies. 

27.962.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :   You  say  it  includes  all 
the  shareholders,  but  many  companies  have  preference 
shares  and  ordinary  shares,  and  perhaps  other  varieties 
of  shares.     Does  it  include  in  any  particular  company 
separately  the  preference  shareholders  and  the  ordj- 
nary  shareholders,  and  therefore  if  a  man  has  ordinary 
shares    and    also    preference    shares,    they   would    be 
counted  twice? — In  some  few  cases  it  might  possibly 
happen  that  a  shareholder  might  be  counted  twice. 

27.963.  By   inadvertence,   do    you    mean? — Not    by 
inadvertence,   but  simply  by   the   way  the  companies 
render  their  returns. 

27.964.  Therefore,    we    may    assume    that    in   these 
cases  where  a  single  person  has  preference  and  ordi- 
nary shares  in  the  same  company,  he  would  normally 
be  reckoned  as  two  or  three,  according  to  the  different 
kinds    of    shares? — I    do    not   agree    with    the    word 
"  normally,"    because    I    think    that    ordinarily    the 
preference  and  ordinary  shares  would  be  shown  against 
the  same  name  on  the  same  line,   so  you   would   not 
get  the  name  of  the  shareholder  twice. 

27.965.  You   have  not  separate  lists? — No,   it  is   a 
common  list. 

27.966.  Therefore,    putting   it   the   other  way,    nor- 
mally the  man  would  be  only  counted  once  if  he  had 
only  preference  shares  and  ordinary  shares? — That  is 
quite  correct. 

27.967.  Errors  might  occur,  but  leaving  those  out, 
the    account    you    have   purported    to   give    us,    and 
attempted  to  give  us,   is  the  number  of  separate  in- 
dividual shareholders  in   a   given    company    counting 
each  man  once  within  that  company? — As  far  as  we 
could  ascertain. 

27.968.  Therefore,   surveying  what  you   have   done, 
you  are  quite  satisfied  that  37,000  and  94,000  is  as  near 
the  total  as  you  can  get? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  substantial  accuracy. 

27.969.  Could  you  help  us?     Have  you  any  explan- 
ation of  the  apparent  divergence,  because  Mr.  Parker 
Rhodes  was  not  the  only  case.     We  have  had  various 
exclamations    of    surprise    at    the    smallness   of    the 
number? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot.     My  attention  was 
called  to  this  only  this  afternoon.     I   cannot  under- 
stand it  at.  all.     The  difference  is  too  great.     There 
must  be  something  basically  wrong.     I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  our  methods. 

27.970.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Do  you  mean  that 
your    surprise    is    because    there    are    37,000   in    coal 
only?— No;   I   am  speaking  of  this  figure  of  200,000 
given  by   Mr.  Rhodes. 

27.971.  Mr.    Sidney     Webb:   Sir     William     Peat's 
letter   points   out   that   the   number   of   duplicates   is 
very    large.      Probably   you    would    not    be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  number  of  duplicates  is  large? — No; 
the  same   shareholder  holds   shares  in   different  com- 
panies,   you   mean. 

27.972.  Yes? — I  have  not  any  information  on  that 
point. 

27.973.  At   any   rate   your   return   would   normally 
include  duplicates? — Undoubtedly.     There  is  a  point 
the  other   way,  of  course.     There   is  the   case  where 
shares   are  held,    say,   by   a   company.      In   that  case 
we    should    call    that  one,    although    the   number    of 
shareholders   in   that   company   might   be   thousands. 
It  is  only  fair  to  put  the  other  side. 

27.974.  Would    not    that    company    appear    in    the 
Inland   Revenue  Return  as  a  coal  owning  company!' 
-   No,  I  take  it  not.     It  is  simply  an  investing  com- 
pany.     The  case   I   may   mention   is  the   well   known 
one,  for  instance,  the  Cambrian  Consolidated.     They 
hold  shares  in  a  good   many  companies.     In  each  of 
those  cases  the  holding  of  the  Cambrian  Consolidated 
has  been   taken    as   one   only. 

27.975.  In   your   list   of   companies   would    not   the 
Cambrian  Consolidated  appear? — It  is  a  shareholding 
•company.     Perhaps  they  own   coal   mines   as  well ;   I 
do  not  know. 

27.976.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   I  think  you  are  quite 
right.     They  hold  shares    in  other   companies? — Yes, 
I  think  that  is  so.     ft  is  simply  an  investing  company, 
and  then  there  art  the  trust  companies  and  banks. 
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27.977.  Sir  /,.  i  'Itiozza  Money:   Am  I  right  in  •up- 
posing  that  the  94,000  mainly  refer  to  iron  mid  stool 
companies  \\hii-h  <>un  collieries?— I  should  say  that  in 
correct. 

27.978.  Can  you  give  us  any  help  whatever  as  to  the 
number  of  large  shareholders  in  these  companies;  that 
is  to  say,  have  you  had  prepared  u  n-lurn    luming  the 
number  of  persons  owning  coal  shares  only  who  owned, 


•ay,   nion.  than   tL'.v,   ».,,-ii,   of  capital?— No,  I  om 
afraid  we  could  not  give  you  that. 

27,!"7:i.  \Vniilil  it  I),,  niiidi  trouble  to  do  thatP 
Would  n  not  bo  a  nmpln  thing  to  run  down  thn  lui- 
— I  am  afraid  ii  noiild  give  »  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Okoinwmi  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for 
your  evidence. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  half-past  10.) 

SECOND    STAGE— TWENTY-EIGHTH    DAY. 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  14rrfl,  1919. 


PBEBBNT  : 
THE  HON.   MB.   JUSTICE  SANKEY  (in  the  Chair). 


MR.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR. 

Jin.  R.  W.  COOPER. 

SIB    ARTHUR    DUCKHAM. 

MR.  FRANK  HODGES. 

Sin  LEO  CHIOZZA  MONEY. 

SIR    ADAM    NIMMO. 


MK.  ROBERT  SMILLIE. 
SIR    ALLAN    M.    SMITH. 
MK.  HERBERT  SMITH. 
MR.  R.  H.  TAWNEY. 
MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 
MR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 


SIR  ARTHUR   LOWES   DICKINSON,  ) 

>-  (Assessors.) 
SIR  RICHARD  A.  S.  REDMAYNE,       j 

MB.  ARNOLD  D.  McNAIR  (Secretary). 
.    MR.  GILBERT  STONE  (Assistant  Secretary). 
Sir  RICHARD  AUGUSTINE  STTTDDERT  REDMAYNE,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


27.980.  Sir    Adam  Nimmo   (to   the   witness) :    Last 
night  we  were  dealing  with  section  3  of  your  precis, 
and  had  come  to  the  question  of  distribution,  and  I 
referred  to  the  first  few  words  of  your  statement  under 
that  heading  where  you  say,   "  Prior  to  the  war  the 
distribution  of  coal  was  regulated  mainly  by  the  need 
for  getting  a  market,"  and  I  asked  you  whether  the 
producer    was    not    interested    in    getting    the    best 
market  from  the  point  of  view  of  price,  and  I  think 
you  agreed? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

27.981.  Then  what  is  your  view  with  regard  to  that? 
— My  view  on  that  is  this  :    that  the  great  ohject  of 
the  coalowner  was  to  get  as  large  an  output  as  pos- 
sililc,  with  a  view  to  keeping  down  cost  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.    He    had   to   sell   his   coal,    and   he   had   conse- 
quently  to  enter  into  competition  with  everyone  else 
who   wanted  to    sell   their  coal,   and   naturally  there 
was  a  scramble  for  the  foreign  market  and  the  best 
price  was  not  realised 

27.982.  We   are   not  dealing  here,   I    think,   neces- 
sarily with  the  foreign  market.     When  the  coalowner 
puts  his  coal  into  the  market,  does  not  his  whole  in- 
terest lie  in  getting  the  best  price  he  can  for  his  com- 
modity ? — I  thought  you  were  speaking  about  export. 

27.983.  No.     You    deal   with   export   later   in   your 
precis? — I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  coalowner  to  get  the  best  market  possible  in 
the    circumstances    for    his   coal.     It    is   the   circum- 
stances that  I  am  up  against. 

27.984.  I  suppose  the  price  is  only  depressed  pro- 
vided there  is  a  larger  supply  of  coal  in  the  market 
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than  there  is  a  demand  for  at  the  time  being? — The 
whole  thing  is  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  of 
course. 

27.985.  Is  not  the  consumer  interested  on  his  side 
in  getting  the  best  suitable  quality  at  the  beet  price 
he  can? — Naturally. 

27.986.  And  would  you  not  agree  that  in  the  main 
there  has  been  a  sound  economic  reason  for  the  inland 
flow  of  the  coal? — -No,  I  would  not. 

27.987.  Does  not  the  consumer  try  to  look  after  his 
interests  in  respect  of  quality? — He  does. 

27.988.  Is  he  not  constantly  analysing  the  qualities 
of  coal  that  he  receives? — He  should  do,  but  1  do  not 
think  many  of  them  do  so. 

27.989.  Is    it    not    a    common  practice    in   the   big 
works    to    analyse    the    coal? — It    is   becoming    more 
common  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it.  is  extraordinary 
even  now  at  the  present  day  to  what  a  small  degree 
science  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  consumption  of 
fuel. 

27.990.  Is  not  the  analysing  of  fuel  an  increasing 
practice? — It  is  an   increasing  practice,   but  it  is  a 
long  way  from  perfection. 

27.991.  Do  not  large  consumers  regard  it  as  a  very 
vital  question  to  them? — I  should  say  the  majority 
of  the  very  largo  consumers  do,   but  science  is  not 
brought  to  bear  on  the  consumption  of  coal  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  it  should  be,  and  we  are  extra- 
ordinarily ignorant  as  a  nation  as  to  the  quality  of 
coal  that  exists  in  the  country.     We  have  actually 
to  go  Sweden  in  order  to  find  the  best  work  on  tbe 
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quality  of  British  coals.  I  have  found  during  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  Coal  Exports  Committee  that 
the  foreigner  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  British  coal  than  the  ordinary  British  consumer. 

27.992.  Does   not  that   amount  to  this,   that  it  is 
the    consumer    in    this    country    who   requires    to    he 
stirred  up   more  than  the  coalowner? — I  think  they 
both  want  stirring  up. 

27.993.  Do   you    not    agree    from   the  evidence   we 
have  had  before  us  and  from  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge, that  the  consumer  in  this  country  is  longing 
for  freedom   of  action   now  with  regard  to  selection 
of   coal   and    fixing   of   price? — No.     I  have   heard   a 
good  deal  of  talk  in  this  room  about  the  iniquities 
of  the  Coal  Control  in  supplying  wrong  qualities  of 
coal  and  so  on,  but  I  discount  it  very  largely.     I  will 
give  you  an  instance  to  show  what  I  mean,     When 
I   was  sitting  on  the  Coal  Exports  Committee,   one 
consumer  said  that  he  could  not  do  with  a  class  of 
coal  that  he  was  getting  for  his  production  of  Mond 
gas.     It  struck  me  as  very  extraordinary.    He  wanted 
a  more  bituminous  coal  than  we  were  allowing  him 
to    have.     I   got    hold    of   the    Mond    gas    people    in 
another  part  of  the  country,   and   asked  them  what 
kind  of  coal  they  were  actually  using.     They  said : 
"  We  could  not  do  with  any  but  this  class  of  coal." 
I  said:    "  This  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  class 
of   coal    this   man   says   he  must   have."     There   you 
are !     I  had  enough  scientific  training  to  know  in  the 
first  case  the  man  was  not  burning  coal  to  the  best 
advantage,   and   I  had   sufficient  knowledge  to  know 
that  in  the  second   case  they  were  burning  coal  to 
the    best    advantage.       Therefore    I     discount    very 
largely  a   good   deal   of   what   I   have   heard   here  in 
the   way  of  evidence   as  to  the   imrpoper  supply  of 
coal.     What  really  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  case 
is  this:   during  the  period  of  war,  for  reasons  which 
are  as  well  known  to  you  as  to  me,  the  coal  has  not 
been  kept  as  clean  or  anything  like  as  clean   as  it 
was  before  the  war.     In  fact  they  told  me  in  Paris 
when  I  was  over  there  a  year  ago  last  May  that  the 
dirt  in  the  coal  had   increased  to  the  extent  of  100 
per  cent.,  and  the  evidence  they  adduced  was  abso- 
lute   confirmation    of   that    statement.     It    was    not 
that  I  required  evidence,  because  one  knew  it.    That 
is  what  has  caused  dissatisfaction  with  the  fuel   ai 
this  country. 

27.994.  Whose  fault  is  that?— It  is  not  the  fault  of 

one  section  of  the  community,   but  it  is  the  fault 

if  you  can  call  it  a  fault— of  a  number.     There  was 
a  very  heavy  recruiting  of  the  ablest  coal  hewers    and 
then-places  were  largely  taken  by  men  who  had  been 
outside  the  mines  for  some  period.     There  was  a  great 

leraand  for  coal,  and  when  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  coal  and  coal  is  more  readily  sold,  that  care  is 
not  exercised  that  might  be  exercised,  and  is  exer- 
cised when  you  have  to  fight  for  your  markets 

27.995.  Do    you    not    think    the    Coal    Control    has 
something  to  do  with  influencing  the  situation?— No 
1   am  absolutely  clear  as  to  that.     The  Coal  Control 
qua  control  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dirt. 

27.996.  Has   it  not   an   influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  men?-  -I  am  sure  of  that;  in  fact,  the  control  has 
exercised  rather  the  reverse  influence.     I  will  give  you 
a  case  of  the  Harton  Colliery  or  the  Boldoen  Colliery 
—I   forget  which   it  was.     The   Gas  Companies  com- 
plained that  the  coal  from  several  of  the  collieries  was 

ery  dirty.     I  sent  down  an  inspector  to  examine  the 
position,  and  the' management  confessed  that  the  care 
was    not   being    exercised    that    should    be    exercised. 
Ihey  put  the  blame  on  the  men.     We  inspected  the 
cleaning  belts  and  so  on,  and  we  found  that  it  was  a 
e  of  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other      The 
It  of  pur  visit  and  inspection  and  action  generally 
resulted  in  "a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  class 
of  coal  from  that  colliery.     We  have  that  in  writing 
rom  the  Gas  Company,  and  we  had  an  acknowledg- 
ment  from   the   management   of   the   colliery   saying 
that   our   influence   had    been    most    wholesome.     We 
have  every  now  and  again  to  repeat  our  efforts,  but' 
generally,  the  result  is  of  good  for  the  time  being. 
27.996A.  Have  you  found  any  consumer  who  has  not 
i  up  against  the  transport  scheme  under  Control? 


—I  have  never  had  a  colliery,  in  my  capacity  as  mana- 
ger or  in  the  capacity  of  director,  but  what  there  were 
everlastingly  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  coal  sup- 
plied. Now,  instead  of  having  to  go  for  1,500  col- 
lieries, to  their  joy  they  find  there  is  one  individual 
they  can  beat,  and  they  beat  him  unmercifully  and 
that  io  the  Coal  Controller. 

27.997.  Does  the  consumer  say  he  has  been  forced  to 
take   quite   unsuitable   qualities   of  coal   and   thereby 
incur  loss? — He  has  always  said  that  and  always  will. 

27.998.  Has  he  not  said  it  enormously  more  since 
the  transportation  scheme  came  into  force?— I  do  not 
think  the  cry  has  been  greater,  but  it  is  more  evident 
because  it  is  launched  against  the  Coal  Control  which 
is  a  Government  concern.     If  all  the  complaints  made 
before    the    war    received    the    same    publicity    which 
they  receive  now,  the  British  public  would  think  the 
end  of  the  coal  trade  had  come.     There  is  more  justi- 
fication as  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  coal,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  dirtier  than  it  was,   for  the  reasons  I  have 
given. 

27.999.  Does  our  experience  of  the  past  carry    us 
further  in  the  direction  of  scientific  distribution?— 
1  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  very  good  and 
valuable    in    the    distribution    scheme    that    was    put 
forward  by  the  Coal  Control. 

28.000.  It  is    not  suggested  by  those  who  know  it 

in  detail,   but  I   am  prepared  to  put  it  to  you? I 

am  answering  for  myself  and  not  for  anyone  else.     I 
think  it  is  axiomatic  that,  the  nearer  you   consume 
coal  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  obtained  the  better 
Ihere  must  of  necessity  be  cases  of  exception  whera 
there  is  a  particular  class  of  coal.     We  know  the  best 
coking,  coals  in  the  world  are  in  West  Durham,  the 
Victoria  Garesfield,   and   all   about  there.     There   are 
certain  high-class  steels  and  so  forth  which  must  be 
in  their  manufacture  the  highest  class  of  coke,   and 
exceptions  have  to  be  made  in  cases  of  that  sort. 

28.001.  Special   qualities   have  to   be   provided    for 
those  special  cases?— Yes,  but  that  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

28.002.  Could  you  put  the  case  higher  than  that  at 
the    present  juncture  the  whole  field   of  distribution 
requires  to  be  explored  and  we  have  no  past  experience 
to  go  on  to  suggest  that  a  serious  change  ought  to  be 
brought  about:-— I    think   the  experience  of   the  last 
few  years  in  the  coal  control  is  most  valuable  exneri 
ence. 

23.003.  I  do  not  think  the  consumer  agrees  that  he 
has  been  well  served  by  it.— Well,  1  gave  you  my  views 
of  the  consumer  and  his  complaints.     He  is  like  the 
poor— he  is  always  with   us.     But  he  leaves  me  quite 

I  have  known  the  consumer  in  the  old  days. 
Generally  speaking,  when  there  is  over-production  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  is  heard  loud  in  the  land :  when 
the  production  is  short  of  the  demand  the  consumer  is 
only  too  glad  to  get  anything  he  can,  and  he  is  not 
so  much  in  evidence.  But  he  is  always  there.  I  grant 
you  that  the  coal  is  not  as  good  as  it  was,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  dirtier  for  the  reasons  I  advanced. 

28.004.  Would  you  not  admit  that  this  defect  which 
you   allege,  in  the  light   of  all   the   facts,   is  really   a 
matter  of  conjecture  as  yet P— Which? 

28,00o.  As  to  the  improvements  which  can  be 
brought  about  by  scientific  distribution.— But  I  think 
they  have  been. 

28.006.  I   do  not  think  that  the  consumers  agree, 
however  P— I  am  only  speaking  for  myself.     I  cannot 
say  other  than  I  do  say. 

28.007.  We  will   leave   it  at  that  and  come  to   tin- 
question  of  wagons.     I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble 
very  much  about  that,  seeing  under  what  is  known  as 
the  .transportation  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  take  private 
wagons  over.— That  is  a  good  thing. 

28.008.  But   I   think   there   is    a  good  deal   of   mis- 
understanding   with    regard    to    the    place    filled    hv 
private  wagons  belonging  to  the  colliery  owners.     May 
i  ask  you  to  look  at  it  for  the  moment'  from  the  point 
of  view  purely  of  the  colliery  owner :-  can  it  be  said 
that  the  possession  of  private  wagons  by  the  colliery 
owner  has  been   a   defect   in   the  industry?— Do  you 
mean  the  provision  of  wagons? 
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><I9.  1   mean  from  the  point  of  viow  of  tin-  COB! 

imlu  '.;.    <  i.    by  i  Unit';1 — Yea,   I  think   it  is  u 

defeet  and   1   wilt  tell  you  why     it  is  in  «mo  wuy,  but 
Dot   aimilier.     It   is  one   of   th,.so   ... 
quires    raiher   a    lengthy    answer.      1    think    th;n 
nun.  is   wild    provided    tin  m-rlves    with    wagons   iliil   a 
u  iso  :iinl    proper   thing   because   they   looked    in 
adva.nv;     they     took    tinitt    ttj     tin-  and    said 

iii.,-Kes:  "  Seeing  that,  wo  must  have  a  ivguliir 
and  syMeinatie  sn|ipl\  ..f  wagons  and  'thai  we  am  not 
III.,  i\  in  net.  that  from  the  railway  companies,  we  will 
do  it  om..el\vs."  But  if  yuii  ask  mo  whether  that  is 
a  ^ood  thing  looked  at  Nationally,  1  say.  No,  and  lor 
D  :  that  i'lii1  tiino  lust  ill  sorting  and  shunting 
•  •us  is  so  very  great.  As  you  Know,  wo  went. 
into  i  his  thing  together  at  Considerable  length  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Coal  Organisation  (  ommiitoe  and  ue 
came  to  the  <<  nehiMon,  did  we  not,  that  a  groat  deal 
of  time  was  lost  at  the  collieries  through  inability 
to  serve  them  with  wagons,  nnd  our  transport  in  this 
country  was  iii  a  very  rub-and-go  position.  We  were 
short  of  wagons  and  the  time  Tost  in  shunting  these 
privately  owned  wagons  led  to  very  considerable  loss 
of  time  at  the  collieries.  I  am  looking  at  it  entirely 
from  the  colliery  point  of  view.  The  collieries  were 
not  served  with  wagons  to  the  extent  they  might  be 
heeause  of  the  time  taken  in  shunting  and  sorting 
private  wagons. 

28.010.  Was  it  not  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  wagon 
supply? — Yes. 

28.011.  An    all-over    supply   of    wagons?— Yes,    but 
the.  time  lost  in  shunting  and  moving  about  and  sort- 
ing out    private    wagons   is  so  great   as  to   militate 
against  the  proper  clearance  of  the  collieries. 

28.012.  I  think  we  are  agreed  on  this :  that  colliery 
owners   do   not   put   down  wagons   to  secure  a   profit 
qua  wagons,   but  what  they  do,  as  you  have  agreed, 
i.s    to    secure   regularity   of    supplies? — That   is    the 
primary  thing. 

23.013.  There  is  also  another  reason,  is  there  not, 
that  they  desire  to  have  their  wagons  for  the  purposes 
of  storage  as  against,  say,  shipping  <x>ntingencies ? — 
Yes.  to  some  extent. 

28.014.  If  you  were  a  colliery  owner  and  not  a  rail- 
way man,  would  you  no*  want  to  have  private  wagons 
of  your  own  ? — If  I  were  not  adequately  served  by  the 
railway  companies  and  I  was  a  colliery  owner,  I  would 
get  myself  wagons  in  order  to  serve  myself. 

28.015.  Is  not  that  the  only  reason  why  the  colliery 
owner  really  purchases    wagons? — I   granted   that  at 
the  beginning,   but  I  say  the  system   is  bad  for  the 
nation.     I  have  tried  to  answer  your  question  in  the 
broad  sense.     I  would  certainly  take  that  precaution. 
I  am  not  blaming — far  from  it — the  forethought  of  the 
colliery  that  provided  itself  with  wagons,  but  looked 
at  from  the  national  point  of  view,  it  would  be  very 
much   better   if   there  was  community  of   interest  in 
respect  of  the  wagons. 

28.016.  If  the  railway  companies  had  had  an  abun- 
dance of  wagons  in  the  past,  the  colliery  companies 
would  not  have  provided  wagons  for  themselves?- — No ; 
I  grant  all  that  and  I  commend  them  highly  for  their 
forethought,   but  I  say  it  is  bad   from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  output. 

28.017.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  cannot  get  suffi- 
ciently far  to  say  it  is  a  defeat.     You  will  remember 
you   are   setting   forth   in   this   part   of   your  precis 
certain  defects? — Yes,  certainly  iit  is  a  defect. 

28.018.  Has  it  not  saved   an  enormous  amount  of 
colliery    output   to    the   owner    and   therefore    to   the 
nation? — You  are  looking  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  past.     I   am  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

28.019.  Does  it  not  follow  that  if  the  railway  com- 
panies   supply    a    sufficient    number    of    wagons,    the 
colliery  companies  interests  in  providing  wagons  will 
In-  withdrawn? — If  there  is  community  of  interest  in 
the  wagons  it  makes  for  increased  output. 

28.020.  I  see  with  regard  to  the  question  of  distri- 
bution that  you  desire  to  eliminate  the  middleman. 
Who    is    it    that    keeps    the    middleman    going? — The 
middleman. 

28.021.  Who    keeps     the    middleman    going?— The 
middleman. 


. .  it  not  the  consumer  f— II  you 
;• '>   uguiiut  i  muii  1  generally  flail  il 

l»    tl>  •  r    who    trim    mil    lno.1    BKiiliMt    lliu 

man. 

i  auggMt  UMJ  coal-owner  i»  always  doing  hi» 

i  nit.  Ill-,  nil, Ml, -n, an.'  Il  t.lto  OWIMri 
uo,il,|  oiil\  eomliiue,  tli.-\  could  OVoroODM  the  middle- 
man. ^  o.l  i.  i, ..-ii, i,  I  III,-  .M.ir.|rii-^  oi  i 

Yi  !  .1  ver\  ;M,  .u  h;;lit  and  ho  nuid  "  I  do  not  c«re 
what  h.ilVi'n,  !  1  will  have  my  ora  *t»ith«*  and 
whar\i-.,  in  London." 

JW.OLM.   Mr.   1.'.    II  .   i  ooptl  :    Did  not  ho  givo  it  up 
i  allure? — Well,  he  fought  a  fight  and  1  think  be 
still  1ms  his  wharf. 

28,0'Jo.  1  think  if  you  make  enquiry  you  will  find 
been  given  up?— Then  the  middleman  was  too 
much  for  him.  If  the  owners  combined,  the  middle- 
man would  not  be  too  much  for  them;  they  would  be 
too  much  for  the  middleman  and  the  consumer  would 
benefit. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo:  Does  not  the  consumer  think 
that  the  services  of  the  middleman  have  been  of  value 
to  himp 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :    Certainly  he  does  not. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo :   Pardon  mo,  he  does. 

Witness:  May  I  answer  your  question.  I  agree 
the  middleman  exists  because  he  fulfils  a  function. 
If  the  consumer  could  do  without  him,  I  should  think 
he  would  gladly  do  without  him.  No  middleman  can 
exist  simply  because  ho  wants  to  exist.  One  must 
look  about  and  see  how  one  can  do  without  the  middle- 
man. What  is  the  cause  of  his  existence?  The  cause 
of  his  existence  is  that  the  coal-owner  as  at  present 
constituted  cannot  see  his  way  to  dealing  more 
directly  with  the  public  and  the  public  being  un- 
initiated go  to  the  nearest  person  who  has  coals  to 
sell,  and  that  is  the  middleman.  I  do  that  myself. 
But  if  the  owners  could  combine  and  establish  their 
own  agents,  the  profit  of  the  middleman  could  be 
divided  between  the  public  and  the  owners. 

28.026.  If  the  coal-owner  appointed  his  own  agents, 
he   would  have  the  expense  incurred  thereby? — Yes 
he  would  have  the  expense  incurred  thereby,  but  one 
agent  could  deal  to  a  very  much  larger  extent  than 
the    middleman    and    the    profit   would    go    into   the 
pockets  of  the  consumer  and  the  owner. 

28.027.  Is  not  the   real   reason  that  the  consumer 
stands   by   the   middleman   because   he   has   a   better 
reliance     upon     supplies     through    the     middleman? 
Assuming  there  is  a  break-down  at  a  particular  col- 
liery on  a  particular  date,  the  middleman  having  a 
connection  with  a  number  of  collieries  is  able  to  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  the   coal  he  needs  at  short 
notice? — Quite  right. 

28.028.  And  the  consumer  believes  he  receives  valu- 
able services  from  the  middleman  in  that  respect? — 
He  goes  to  the  man  who  has  coal  to  give  him,  but  all 
that  can   be  done  by   the  owners  combining  to  tho 
elimination   of  the   middleman. 

28.020.  Is  not  that  very  much  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture?— Oh  dear,  no.  The  late  Mr.  Hamilton  Greg 
told  me  a  few  months  before  he  died— I  suppose  he 
knew  more  about  the  coal  supply  of  the  South  of 
England  than  any  man  living,  perhaps — that  the 
whole  thing  could  be  run  by  one  firm,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  do  it. 

28.030.  That  is  to  say,  what  would  be  created  would 
be    a    considerable    monopoly? — Yes,    a    considerable 
monopoly. 

28.031.  With    all    its    evils?— With    all    its    evils. 
Therefore,  I   suggest  that  the  considerable  monopoly 
could  bo  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  a  middleman 
at  all. 

28.032.  And  possibly  by  tying  up  the  whole  industry 
in  a  knot? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

38.033.  By  elaborate  machinery? — No,  I  do  not  say 
that. 

28.034.  And  a  great  nufny  regulations? — No,  I  do 
not  say  that.     I  think  it  would  make  for  great  simpli- 
city and  cheapness  and  effectiveness  and  regularity  of 
supply. 

23.035.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  the  consumer  on 
'your  side  in  making  that  statement. — Yes,  I  think  I 

the  disinterested  consumer. 

28.036.  Do  you  suggest  that  those  who  have  come 
before  this  Commission  have  not  been  d 
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The  disinterested  consumer  is  the  British  public,  and 
I  think  it  is  becoming  thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact. 

28.037.  Let  us  take  the  question  of  export  prices. 
Do  you  feel  that  you  can  speak  from  experience  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  export  trade? — Yes.   I 
have  exported  coal  myself  and  had  a  rare  fight  over  it. 
My  fight  was  with  Lancashire. 

28.038.  Have  you  found  any  expert  in  the  export 
trade  who  has  come  here  and  said  that  he  thought  the 
export  trade  could  do  the  work  through  a  Committee? 
— Who  are  the  exporters  who  have  come  here? 

28.039.  Sir  D.  M.  Stevenson?— Yes,  he  lives  by  it. 

28.040.  Well,  he  is  an  expert?— Yes,  I  know  he  is 
an  expert. 

28.041.  And  he  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  British  export  trade? — He  is  interested  in  making 
his  living. 

28.042.  Is  there  any  other  person  who  has  had  simi- 
lar experience  of  the  trade  who  has  said  it  could  be 
done  by  a  committee? — Do  they  not  all  make  their 
living  by  it? 

28.043.  Yes,   but  they   understand  the  business? — 
Yes,  and  they  make  a  living  by  it. 

28.044.  And  they  want  to  continue  the  trade? — Yes, 
to  continue  making  their  living. 

28.045.  And  in  doing  that  they  are  looking  after 
the  best  interests  of  British  trade? — It  may  or  may 
not  be. 

28.046.  They     are    always     looking     out     for     new 
markets? — They  are   endeavouring  to  sell  their  coal 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  also  endeavouring  to  buy 
it  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

28.047.  If  there  has  been  one  bit  of  evidence  given 
more  emphatically   than   another   in   connection   with 
the   export  trade,    is   it   not   this :    that   you   require 
great  mobility  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  the 
trade? — Do  you  want  my  opinion  on  the  evidence  of 
other  people? 

28.048.  No.     Is  it  not  essential  that  in  the  working 
of  the  export  trade,  we  should  have  free  mobility? — 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  mobility  "? 

"28,049.  Mobility  in  price,  and  mobility  in  rapid 
decision  where  competition  has  to  be  met? — I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  "  mobility  of  deci- 
sion "? 

28.050.  Freedom  of  action. — I  would  rather  put  it 
in   this  way :    that  you   must  have  machinery   which 
will  allow  of  the  coal   produced   for  export  working 
as  easily  as  possible. 

28.051.  And  as  rapidly  as  possible? — Yes,  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

28.052.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  man  who  is  sell- 
ing British  coal  abroad  must  have  a  free  hand? Yes, 

and  I   am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed,  and  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  way — shall  we  say?— of  nationalisation 
to  dispose  of  coal  for  export  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  very  difficult,  and  I  have  been  giving  that  a  great 
deal  of  thought,   as  no  doubt  we  all  have.     But   it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  impossible.     Of  course, 
any  change  brings  difficulties  in  its  way;   but,   after 
all,  what  is  required  in  the  export  of  coal?    It  requires 
that  the  people  that  export  should  have  a  great  know- 
ledge  of  the   foreign   markets,   of   the   requirements, 
of    the    variations    in   price,    and    that    they    should 
act,    and   act   quickly.     As   you  ask   me   what   is   the 
sort  of  resultant  opinion   that  one  has   formed   from 
the  evidence  one  has  heard   from  the  exporters  whn 
so  thoroughly  know  the  export  trade,  I  should  say  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  markets,  the  almost 
daily  variations  and  tile  possibility  of  quick  decided 
action.     If  that  is  so,   I  do  not  see  why  that  could 
not  be  done  by  a  process  of  agents  and  agencies ;  that 
is   to  say,    if   the   owners   were   to   combine   into   one 
large  combination   for  the    purposes   of   dealing   with 
their  product  (coal),  they  could  have  their  paid  agents 
or  agents  working  on  commission  just  as  the  exporter 

has  his  agents,  and  that  rapidity  in  point  of  decision 

what  you  call  mobility  of  action  or  freedom  of  action 
—could  be  carried  out  in  the  say  way  with  this  over- 
riding advantage,  that  there  would  not  be  competition 
as  between  owner  and  owner,  and  there  would  be  an 
elimination  of  the  cut-throat  policy. 

28,053.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that.     Do  you  sug- 
gest  that   we    should  run    the    risk    of   a   change  of 


system  which  has  wonderfully  developed  the  export 
trade  simply  because  it  may  be  possible  to  devise 
some  other  method,  the  results  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee? — I  do  not  advise  any  sudden  change  ip  that 
respect. 

28.054.  But  you  suggest  the  sotting  up  of  a  com- 
mitee? — Please   let  me    answer    the   question.      I    do 
not  advise  any  sudden  change  in  that  respect,  but  I 
think   that  it    would     naturally    and     automatically 
follow  a  combination  of  owners.     They  would  see  that 
it  was  to  their    advantage    to    establish    their  own 
agencies  in   the  way   of   export,   and  the  middleman 
would  be  gradually  if  not  rapidly  eliminated. 

28.055.  Would    not   your   position   in   that   respect 
depend  very  largely,   if  not  entirely,  on  the  fact   as 
to  whether  you  had  a  monopoly  in  the  trade  or  not, 
and  can  you  suggest  that  we  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
export   trade? — No,    but   we   would   have   very   much 
greater  power  to  deal  with  our  coal  if  all  the  1,500 
units  were  acting  in  harmony  instead  of  trying  to 
get  the  trade  from  each  other. 

28.056.  Do  you  think  you  can  really  work  the  posi- 
tion,  as  we  know  it,  through  a  committee  composed 
of   three   different   interests   such   as   you   suggest   in 
your    precis — the    coalowners,    the    miners    and    the 
Government.     Will    not   the   inevitable    result   be   to 
tie  the  whole  position  up? — No,   I  think  not;   I  do 
not  see  why  it  should. 

28.057.  I  do  not  think  that  position   is  supported 
by  those  who  know  the  trade  thoroughly? — I  am  only 
speaking  for  myself  and  not  anyone  else. 

28.058.  Let   us   come    to   the    question   of    competi 
tion.     Is  there  any  real  evidence  to  show  that   the 
competition  between  one  district  and   another  breaks 
down  the  prices?     There  is  a  good  deal  of  conjecture 
on  the  subject,   but  is  there   any  real  evidence  that 
that  takes  place? — Yes.     Again  and  again  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  coal  trade  the  owners  have  endeavoured  to 
combine   to    maintain    prices,    and    the   reason   their 
combinations    have    always    broken    down    is    because 
there  has  not  been  loyalty. 

28.059.  Is  it  not  rather  this,  that  you  referred  in 
your  evidence  yesterday,  I  think  it  was,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the   law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  I  think 
you  agreed  that  you  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  that  law.     Now,  so  long  as  you  have 
a   larger   quantity   of    coal    in   the   market  than    the 
market  can  absorb,  you  must  do  one  of  two  things, 
surely :    either  reduce  your  price  and  try  to  expand 
vour    market,    or    withdraw    the    coal    altogether? — 
Yes. 

28.060.  What  has  happened   in  the   past  has   been 
this,   has  it  not,   that  when  the  supply  has  been   in 
excess   of    the   demand,    the    economic   condition    has 
righted  itself  by  the  price  falling? — It  does  naturally, 
but  if  the  coal  trade  is  worked  on  scientific  lines,  I 
do   not   see   that   the    necessity    arises   for   producing 
more  coal  than  there  is  a  demand  for. 

28.061.  Does  that  not  simply  mean  that  you  with- 
draw labour  from  the  mines  in  order  to  reduce  the  out- 
put?— Labour   flows   to   and   from  the  mines   as  the 
demand  for  labour  increases  or  wanes. 

28.062.  Is  there   not   always   a  period  of   reaction? 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  always  a  period,  is  there  not, 
when   you   cannot   withdraw   the   coal   suddenly   from 
the  market? — Now,    Sir   Adam    Nimmo,    you    deliver 
yourself  into  my  hands :   Why  are  there  those  periods 
of  reaction?    Those  periods  of  reaction  have  been  due 
to  greed ;  they  have  been  due  to  intense  over-produc- 
tion.    In  such  a  combination  as  I  have  in  mind,  that 
would    be   obviated,    and    there    would   not   be   those 
fluctuations.     That  is  the  main   idea  of  the  late  Sir 
George    Elliott's    scheme ;    those    sudden    fluctuations 
would  be  done  away  with. 

28.063.  Would  you   arbitrarily  control   production? 
• — No,  my  point  is  quite  clear.     Take  the  "  seventies," 
to  establish  an  historic  parallel.     After  the  Franco- 
German  war  there  was  great  demand  for  coal.     There- 
is  always,   of  course,   the  hiatus  of  depression   which 
we  are  passing  through  now,  which  will  be  succeeded 
very  shortly,  I  hope,  by  a  great  burst  of  trade.     Well, 
that  happened.     In  the  chemical  trade  as  in  the  coal 
trade,    but   prominently   in   the   coal   trade,   develop- 
ment   went    forward    at    a   tremendous    rate.     People 
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atir:i.-led    mt. i    tlio    trade,    immense 
piiiil  ;    wages    rushed    up    to    I  ure,    they 

,>ed  collieries  to  a  } '.i  MI  ;  thein  wag  over- 

supplv,    ami    down    came    the    price.      Then    that 
followed    liy    ycais    of    depression.      That    is    n    i 
unscientific  pr dure. 

L>',OI;|.  Would  you  have  prevented  expansion  on 
(In-  ri-ing  market:-'  I  would  not  have  expanded  it 
to  an\  ilmie  like  tliat.  extent. 

A  i.uid  not  that  bo  putting  the  cold  hand  on 
entei  prise  altogether?  Not  at  all;  I  would  ex- 
pantl  10  meet  the  legitimate  requirements,  but  I 
would  not  expand  to  deluge  the  market  with  coal. 

28,OG(i.  Looking  the  facts  in  the  face,  do  not  eyries 
of  t  rade  up  and  down  rest  realty  upon  a  broad  world 
position  in  respect  of  the  demand  for  coal? — That  is 
one  of  the  mistakes  that  political  economists  make. 

28  067'.  Mr.  I(.  II.  Tawney :  That  was  exploded 
long  ago? — That  is  one  of  the  mistakes  the  political 
economists  make,  and  ten  years  afterwards  withdraw 
and  say  it  is  wrong,  like  the  Manchester  school. 
That  is"  one  of  the  mistakes  they  made,  and  are  in 
the  process  of  withdrawing, 

28.068.  But  that  was  all  given  up  twenty  years  ago? 

Then  you  and  I,  Sir  Adam  Nimmo,  are  twenty  years 
iu-hind  the  times:  I  was  not  aware  they  had  changed. 

28,0ii'.'.  >/V  .\t1iun  Nimmo:  Now,  let  us  take  the 
question  of  competition  again.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  observed  the  prices  of  competing  districts  on  the 
K.ast  Const  and  the  West  Coast:  is  it  not  wonderful 
how  close  those  prices  approximate  to  one  another? 

When  I  was  in  Northumberland,  and  Fifeshire  went 

on  strike,  we  did  a  roaring  trade.  When  we  and 
Kil'ediiro  were  working  together  we  had  the  same 
markets,  and  were  competing  against  each  other, 
and  cutting  each  other's  throats. 

28.070.  Let  us  take  normal  conditions? — Those  are 
normal  conditions.    When  the  conditions  were  normal, 
we  cut  each  other's  throats  and  made  a  bare  exist- 
ence;   but   when   the   conditions   were   abnormal    and 
there  was  a  strike  in  Fifeshire,  we  did  really  well. 

28.071.  Is  it  not,   after  all,  the  foreign   coal   that 
wo  are  in  competition  with  that  determines  the  price 
of   coal    for   export? — To   some   extent,  but   I    think 
equally,   and  possibly  to  a  greater  extent,   it  is  the 
competition  at  home. 

28.072.  Is  not  this  what  happens :   in  fixing  British 
trade  in  coal  abroad  at  a  particular  time,   the  best 
coals  are  absorbed    first   of    all,    and    determine   the 
price? — To  some  extent. 

28.073.  The  standard  coals,  I  think  you  will  agree, 
are  always  picked  up  first  of  all? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that   is   altogether  true.     I  know    that   is  often    put 
forward,  but  you  find  buyers  in  the  market  who  buy 
a  special  class  of  coal,  and  they  do  not  want  to  buy  the 
best  coal.     Take,  for  instance,  large  electricity  works: 
they  will  not  go  abroad  and  buy  the  best  gas  coal ; 
they  will  buy  duff,   they  will  buy  steam  small,  and 
they  will  buy  a  cheap  class  of  coal. 

28.074.  Is  not  that  only  when  they  find  they  cannot 
get  the  best  coal  at  a  price  which  they  think  a  satis- 
factory   price? — I    do    not   think    they    go    into    the 
market  to  buy  the  best  class  of   coal ;   they  go  into 
the  market  to  buy  the  class  of  coal  that  they  want. 

28.075.  Is  not  that  contrary  to  experience? — I  know- 
that  is  what  is  stated,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
whole  truth. 

28.076.  What   I    suggest   is   this,    that   when   these 
standardised    coals    are    purchased,    first    of    all    the 
other  coals  fall  into  relative  line.     It  is  not  competi- 
tion  amongst   themselves   that   really   determines   the 
price,   but  tho    foreign   coal    meeting   these   standard 
coals? — You   and  I   know   that   they    would   go   down 
Id.  or  2d.  a  ton  in  ordflr  to  get  the  trade  from  some- 
body else.     That  is  well  known. 

28.077.  I  suggest  to  you  that,  looking  broadly  out 
on   the  export  trade,   that   is  not   what  happens.     It 
has  not  a  material  effect  on  the  situation? — I  think 
it  has  a  very  material  effect,  the  most  material  effect. 

28.078.  Now   dealing   with   the   question   of  central 
purchasing  of  materials  for  collieries,  I  do  not  wish  to 
say   very   much  about  that.     I  think  we  would  agree 
that,  provided  a  combination  is  not  too  large,  a  large 
company  can  buy  cheaper  than  a  small  company,  on 


the  whole  P — I  think  you  and  I  Agree  more  than  »p- 

-  on  tho  Niirfnce. 

•-'-,ii, 'i     Do  MIU  think  tliut  ii|>plirn,  if  you  had  rualljr 
largo  mini.  -Would  you  get  anyone  to  agree 

with  you  ii  you  said,  by  milking  your  coml.matioii 
\eiy  I. .i,..-  Mm  will  !..•  ahl  •  to  purchase  cheaper  coal 
than  a  pi  u.it.  under  taking  of  tome  liae? — I  think  MI. 

28,0*<t.  I  snnne.it  l»  ynii  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
e\|iorit -nee  oi  those  who  know? — You  know  that  an 
ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory.  I*t  us  tako 
ise  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company.  That  ease  made  a  great  effect  on  me. 
The  London  and  North-Wegtern  Railway  Company 
wore  buying,  so  I  am  informed  by  one  of  their  chief 
officials,  sectionally,  and  when  they  improved  their 
system  and  bought  centrally,  the  result  has  been  the 
saving  of  tens  of  thousands  per  annum.  Now  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  is  a 
very  large  combination;  it  is  a  very  largo  system,  a 
very  large  unit. 

28.081.  Yes,  but  I  put  this  to  you,  that  if  you  take 
the  experience  of  Railway  Companies  generally  in  the 
matter  of  coal,    when  they  come  into  the  market  at 
one  particular  time  to   buy  the  very  large  quantity 
of   coal   they   generally   get,    the   market   is   put   up 
against  them.     I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of   this  kind  of  problem,    and  I   have    seen   that  in- 
variably applied? — I  think  it  stands  to  reason  that, 
just  as  you   get  a  better  price  in  selling  if  you   sell 
centrally,   so  you    buy  your  material  cheaper  if  YOU 
buy  centrally,  instead  of  playing  unit  against  unit. 

28.082.  But   is   not   the   tendency,   human    nature 
being  as  it  is,  that  if  there  is  only  one  buyer  cornea 
into  the  market,  a  very  large  buyer,  tho  suppliers  put 
their  heads  together  to  get  as  high   a  price  as  they 
can? — Form  a  ring? 

28,033.  Against   the   buyer?— Not  more  than   they 
have  done   already. 

28.084.  Is  there  not  a  tendency  to  do  it,  the  larger 
the  purchasing  combination? — I   do  not  think  there 
is  any  more  tendency  to  do  it  in  that  case  than  there 
is  at  present. 

28.085.  I   suggest   that   in   a   matter   of   this    kind 
there  is  a  great  deal   of  conjecture  as  to  what  may 
happen  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  conjecture  in  every- 
thing in  life. 

28.086.  There  is  one  matter  of  detail  in  passing :   I 
notice  you  use  an  illustration  from  explosives  and  pit 
wood? — Yes. 

28.087.  What  you  say  may  be  true  with  regard  to 
explosives,  particularly  now  where  you  have  an  over- 
riding combination ;  but  are  your  remarks  true  in  the 
case  of  timber  before  the  war?     Was  there  not  really 
quite  a  free  market  in  foreign  timber  before  the  war  ? 
— It  was  in  the  hands  of  very  few  people. 

28.088.  But  a   sufficient  number  of  people  to  give 
quite  a  free  market? — I  do  not  think  so. 

28.089.  That  is  my  experience? — I  do  not  think  so. 
As  you  say,  of  course,  certainly  not  since  the  war. 

28.090.  We  cannot  judge   at  all  by  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  war? — I  quite  agree  with  you.     We 
must    take   pre-war    conditions.     The    pitwood   trade 
was  a  trade  in  the  hands  of  very  few  people — I  have 
been   astonished  to  find  how  few. 

28.091.  The  experience  of  coalowners  on  that  point 
is  simply  this:   that  they  get  quite  a  free  market? — 
Take  the  North  of  England ;  how  many   substantial 
timber  merchants  would   you  say   there  were  in  the 
North  of  England? 

28.092.  I  cannot  speak,  of  course,  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  North  of  England? — I    should  say 
three,   and  Mr.  Cooper  will  enlighten  you,  no  doubt, 
as  to  their  names. 

28.093.  Mr.  It.  W-  Coojier :  What  do  you  mean  by  tho 
North  of  England? — Northumberland  and  Durham. 

28.094.  Only  three?— Three  substantial  timber  mer- 
chants. 

28.095.  I  should  be  happy  .to  find  you  a   list   -with 
more  names   than   that — Yes,   but    substantial ;    and 
those  three  have  two-thirds  of  the  timber  trale,  and 
one  of  them  more  than  half 
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28.096.  What  are   their  names?— Pyman  and   Bell. 
I  should  say  they  have  more  than   half  the  timher 
trade  of  Durham. 

28.097.  Then  let  me  give  you  some  names:   there  is 
Osbeck,  Pyman  and  Bell — I  mentioned  them. 

28.098.  Atkinson   Brothers,  and  (there  are  three  or 
four  more  in  Newcastle  alone.     What  about  Hartle- 
pool? — Hartlepool   is  dealing  with  a  good  deal  more 
than  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

28.099.  Sir    Adam   Nimmo :    I   know   the    Scottish 
position  pretty  intimately. — They  are  a  ring. 

28.100.  There  is  quite  a   large  number  of  suppliers 
of  timber They  are  a  ring. 

28.101.  We  are  dealing  now  with  the  position  before 
the  war.     Before   the  war  in   Scotland,  I  think,  the 
Scottish  coal  owner  would  say  that  he  had  relatively  a 
free  market  in  pit  timber. — Is  he  going  to  after  the 
war? 

28.102.  We  can  only  judge  of  this  in  the  light  ol 
pre-war  conditions. — I  think  that  ring  is  going  to  con- 
tinue. 

28.103.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Do  you  say  there  is 
a  ring? — There  was  in  Scotland. 

28.104.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo :  Was  there  a  ring  before 
the  war? — The  war  has  brought  the  ring  into  being, 
and  it  is  continuing. 

28.105.  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  coal  owner  is  left  as 
he  was  before  the  war  he  would  break  down  the  ring 
as  he  did  it  in  the  past  ? — He  will  break  it  down  more 
effectively  if  he  combines. 

28.106.  I  do  not  think  you  are  really  on  good  ground 
when  you  refer  to  the  pit  timber  under  this  heading. 
. — I  think  I  am  on  good  ground,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
substantial  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  people 
— not  in  respect  of  the  explosives,  of  course,  which  is 
an  absolute  ring — I  think  you  will  find  this — I  am  not 
quite  so  certain  that  there  is  not  an  understanding 
among  the  timber  people. 

28.107.  There    is    generally    an    understanding,    of 
course,  in  most  industries  to  carry  it  as  far  as  they 
can. — Take  South  Wales,  Mr.  Evan  Williams  will  bear 
me  out  that  there  are  three  main  importers  of  timber. 

28.108.  Mr.  Evan  Williams:   Pit  wood?— Yes. 

28.109.  There  are,    I    should    think,    30  to   40    im- 
porters.— There   are  three   main   importers   from   the 
Government  point  of  view. 

28.110.  Because,  by  arrangement,  all  the  small  ones 
put  their  business  into  the  hands  of   the  others   for 
war  purposes  only  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
during  the  war  ? — What  they  will  d\>  in  the,  green  tree 
they  will  do  in  the  dry  tree. 

38.111.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :   No,  the  competition  is 
already  beginning. 

28.113.  Sir    Adam  Nimmo:     We    do   not   wa'nt    to 
labour  this  position.    We  only  want  to  get  it  fixed  as 
to  whether  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  this  was  a 
tied-up  position  before  the  war,  and  I  suggest  it  was 
not. — Well,  we  do  not  agree.     You  see  I  say  in  my 
proof,   that  as  to   pit  wood   the  commodity   is  fairly 
normally  an  imported  article — that  you  would  agree — 
and  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  traders.     That 
is  the  position.     I  cannot  retire  from  that. 

28,1113.  Taking  the  question  of  the  displacement  of 
vested  interests,  what  elimination  would  you  really 
hope  to  secure.  I  take  it,  that  you  wish  to  employ 
in  the  industry  in  future,  all  those  who  can  be  of  real 
use  to  the  industry? — Certainly. 

28.114.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  managing  directors. 
I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  most  of  these  men 
are  of  very  great  use  to  the  industry? — If  you  com- 
bine all  the  collieries  into  one  concern  you  could  do 
away  with  a  great  number  of  managing  directors. 

28.115.  Would  you  not  try  to  find  a  place  for  them 
if   they   were   really  men   of   ability   and   brains? — I 
would  be  quite  cold-blooded.     I  would  not  weight  the 
industry     with     any    more    managing     directors    or 
managers  or  any  other  managerial  staff  than  is  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  industry. 

28.116.  Take  the  general  managers  that  you  refer 
to:   are  not  these  men  the  most  valuable  men  in  the 
industry?— If  I  had  two  collieries  and  there  were  two 
general  managers,    great   men   both   of  them,    and   T 
combined  the  two  collieries— I  am  not  now  regarding 
State  combination — but  the  two  collieries  agreed  to 
combine,  tfeey  would  not  retain  two  general  managers. 


28.117.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  present  cost 
of    administration    to    the   coalowuers? — I    have    not 
made  the  calculation. 

28.118.  It  is  not  a  great  deal  per  ton? — I  have  not 
made  the  calculation. 

28.119.  If  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  was  a  very  small 
amount  per  ton,  would  you  hope  to  secure  any  great 
saving? — What  do  you  call  a  small  amount  per  ton? 

28.120.  Let  us  put  it  at  2d.  a  ton? — 2d.  a  ton  on 
270  million  tons :    I  could  live  on  that. 

28.121.  My    colleagues   suggest   that    it  may    be   a 
great   deal   less? — 2d.   a  ton  on  270   million  tons  is 
what  it  is — it  is  neither  more  nor  less. 

28.122.  Let  us  take  what  is  happening  in  connec- 
tion with  control  as  a  guide  to  this  matter.     You  are 
aware  what  the  estimated  charges  are  in  connection 
with   the    administration  of    coal.     The   sum    is   put 
down  at  £552,395,  I  believe,  with  a  great  many  un- 
paid officials  at  that? — I  do  not  think  the  two  are 
comparable.     Let  us  compare  like  with  like. 

28.123.  I  rather  suggest  that  when  you  begin  with 
your  policy  of  collective  production,  and  then  go  on 
to  your  policy  of  control  of  distribution,   control  of 
home  prices,  control  of  export  prices,  you  have  built 
up  a  huge  system  of  control  that  would  require  a  great 
staff  to   manage?— The  staff  is  less  and  less   as  you 
combine  more  and  more  in  proportion,   and  that  has 
been  the  experience  of  all  trusts  and  combinations. 

28.124.  When  you  take  the  Control  Department?— 
1    say  you   are   not  comparing   like  with   like.     It   is 
like  comparing  a  piece  of  chalk  with  a  piece  of  cheese. 
They  are  totally  different  things. 

28.125.  I  suggest  that  by  the  time  you  have  finished 
with  your  scheme  you   will   have  an   enormous  scale 
of  charges  that  will  have  to  be  met? — I  disagree  with 
you  entirely.     The  control  is  a  system — an  evil,  if  you 
like — which  was  the  outcome  of  the  war  to  meet  special 
circumstances.     The  combination  that  I  have  in  view 
is  something  quite  different   and   you   must  compare 
like    with   like.     If   you    want   to   compare   like   with 
like,   take  any  combination  of  collieries  in  the  past, 
either  in  this  country  or  other  countries,   and   com- 
pare it  with  the  projected  combination. 

28.126.  Would     not     your     suggested     scheme,      if 
thoroughly  comprehensive,   get  dangerously  near  the 
scope  of  the  present  control? — No,  not  at  all. 

28.127.  I  understand  you  propose  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  whole  problem  of  distribution? — Yes. 

28.128.  Within  your  collective  production? Yes. 

28.129.  That  might  apply  to  very  large  areas? — Yes. 

28.130.  These  might  require  to  be  co-ordinated?— 
Yes. 

28.131.  The  same  thing  would  apply  with  regard  to 
prices? — It  would  automatically  come  out  of  the  com- 
bination. 

28.132.  Would  it  not  apply  in  the  same  way  with 
regard  to  prices?— What — the  control? 

28.133.  The  setting  up  of  a  complicated  machine  for 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  that? — No,  not  complicated 
at  all.     The  effect  of  combination  always  tends  towards 
simplification. 

28.134.  It  does  seem  to  be  suggested  that  when  you 

get  a  big  combination  under  control ? — What  could 

be  more  complicated  and  more  efficient  from  one  point 
of  view  than  the  present  system,  whereby  each  of  thn 
1,500    companies    have    1,500    different    systems?        I 
would  have  one  company  with  one  system. 

28.135.  That  would  not  deal  with  the  problem   at 
all  that  you  are  dealing  with — the  disposition  of  ]> 
between   the  export  trade   and   the  home   trade? — It 
would  be  far  simpler  if  instead  of  having  1,500  col- 
lieries you  had  one. 

28.136.  I  suggest  before  you  have  done  you  would 
run  to  enormous  expense? — I  suggest  that  you  would 
not.     I  suggest  you   would  have  saving  in   cost  both 
to  the  coalowners  and  that  it  would  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

28.137.  I    suggest    there    would     be    an     enormous 
expense   in   connection   with   it.        I   supgetit   that   it 
points  the  way  to  a  very  large  expenditure  if  you 
carry  out  your  scheme? — I  say  you  must  compare  likt> 
with  like. 

28.138.  Now    take   the    question    of    the   saving    in 
freights;  do  you  mean  shipping  freights? — Yes. 
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28,139.  How    can     you    possibly    control    shipping 

is  I iv  ;iny  combination  ol  coalownersP — Is  it  m.t 

int. 

10.   No,  1  do  not  think  so.     1  think   it  is  very 
in   lieing  lelf -evident P-  Tliut  is  where  \.m 
I   dillVr.     Th. TII  is  competition   i'ur  chartering  vessels 

lit    pl<  i  Mere   not:1 

'.'-U  II.   ifesl     There  \\uulii  nut  be. 

nvlv  ;i  shin  is  tin'  most  mobile  thing 
in  tin'  \\urlil.  It  goes  where,  it  can  got  the  best 
marketX-  -Quite  so. 

28, 11:!.    llnw  is  it  going  to  he  brought  to  our  .shores? 
not   li\    iho  freight  offered P — Exactly. 

•JSJIl.   How  could  a  combination  of  coal  inter 

boats  more  readily  and  at  a  cheaper  cost  to  this 
country:' — l''or  the  very  reason  that  I  have  just 
stated.  Instead  of  having  1,500  competitors  or  there- 

'•ad    of    having    numerous   comp. 
there  uould  be  no  competitors. 

IS.  1 45.  Is  not  nil  this  body  of  competitors  really  a 
c  'impel  ing  source  to  bring  the  boat  to  secure  the 
freight  that  is  required  P  If  the  shipowner  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  freight  offered  he  goes  into  the 
world's  markets,  and  he  takes  his  boat  where  ho  gets 
the  best  freights? — I  maintain  that  national  com- 
bination could  control  freights  to  an  extent  which 
would  be  impossible  for  an  individual  colliery  owner. 

is,  146.  It  is  not  a  competition  between  the 
shippers;  is  it  not  the  world's  market  in  freights 
that  controls  freights? — No,  it  is  both. 

28.147.  The  shipowner  goes  to  any  part  of  the  world 
whero  ho  can  get  the  best  freight?— He  goes  where  he 
run  get  the  best  price  like  everybody  else. 

28.148.  How  are  you  going  to  bring  him  to  a  port 
here? — Suppose    the    vessel    is    here    and    you    go  on 
Change  and  you  say  I  will  give  you  so  much — another 
man  says  he  will  give  a  bit  more :  the  man  who  gives 
a  bit  more  gets  it. 

28.149.  If  he  finds  he  can  get  the  freight  by  shifting 
his  boat  he  shifts  it  in  ballast? — Yes. 

28.150.  I  suggest  to  you  there  is  no  possibility  of 
securing  a  saving  in  that  respect? — I  say  there  would 
be  considerable  saving. 

23.151.  I    should    be    surprised    if    any    shipowner 
would  agree  with  you? — I  should  be  surprised,  if  he 
spoke  the  truth,  if  he  disagreed  with  me. 

23.152.  With  regard  to  central  pumping,  is  not  that 
a  problem  that  has  to  be  gone  into  in  detail? — It  is 
a  problem  that  is  on  us  now.     We  have  lost  a  large 
part  of  a  coalfield  through  it. 

23.153.  Is  it  not  conjecture? — We  have  lost  a  whole 
coalfield  through  want  of  combination  on  the  part  of 
the  owners. 

28.154.  Mr.    P.   H.    Tawney:    May  I   ask  where  is 
that? — In  South  Staffordshire.     I  should  say  not  the 
whole  coalfield,  but  part  of  it;  and  it  is  lost  entirely 
through  disagreement  among  the  coalowners.        One 
coalowner.  who  is  due  to  pump  the  water  says  he  will 
not  be  drowned  out  for  five  years  and  therefore  only 
should  ho  pay  the  same  contribution  as  the  man  who 
will   be  'drowned  out   immediately;    and   for   the   last 
three  years  I  have  been  fighting  this  battle,  and  I  am 
sick  of  it.     We  cannot  get  combination,  and  they  ask 
the  nation  to  finance  them. 

28.155.  Sir    Adam    Jfimmo:    You   raise    a    question 
here  which   is  of  general   application? — An   ounce   of 
fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  conjecture. 

28,150.  Can  anyone  say  what  can  bo  done  in  con- 
nection with  central  pumping? — I  know  that  this 
trouble  is  likely  to  arise  in  South  Yorkshire. 

28,157.  I  think  the  evidence  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Rhodes 
was  to  the  contrary? — I  have  had  correspondence  with 
him  in  which  he  was  asking  me  to  try  and  get  some- 
thing done. 

28.15s.  Was  not  his  evidence  contrary  to  that?. - 
I  only  know  what  I  know. 

28.159.  I   suppose,    assuming   even    that   something 
could  l>p  done  in  this  direction,  that  ouch  case  \*ould 
require  to  be  separately   investigated? — There   is  no 
assumption  about  it. 

28.160.  One  minute.     Will  not  each  individual  case 
require   to   be   closely  investigated   by   itself?-  Every 
case  requires  investigation. 

28.161.  Would  it  not  mean  an  enormous  amount  of 
underground   mine  driving  to  bring  about  wh:  : 
want?—- No,  none. 


28,109.  Tnko  the  case  of  the  coalfield  M  a  whole, 

ny   men  pitting  h.-ro  ju»t   now  w»y   H)I.. 

what    r.  II I  ||i,|.  I, ..   ,!,,,,,,    ||,    J|,,,    u.,y    ,,f  ,  ..,,),'.,  I    ,,,ii,,|.,, 

>•       I  .1111  sitting  In  ii',  anil   I  can  my  \ 

In  lead  ..|  I,  .viiiK  IIMI  ihlfei.  ,nU 

you  can  haw-  inn-. 

Abut  cues  have  you  m  y<.ur  n,ii,>!       They 
.11.    \ei\    Important  CIIM*,  ami  what  is  true  of  one 
lid. I  iniiy  I,,,  (run  of  another  field  in  a  few  your*  I 
this  question  of  central   pumping  u  a   very  •orioun 
point. 

28,104.  Of  course,  all  these  cases  could  be  dealt  with 
quite  well  under  the  proposals  of  the  Land  Acquisition 
CiimmiUeoP— I  do  not  think  so,  but  they  could  if  thf 
minerals  wore  nationalised — very  considerably. 

LN , H'I/I.  Take  tho  case  of  working  together  good 
and  inferior  coal  seams:  what  precisely  have  you  in 
your  mind  in  that  connection  ? — Precisely  what  I  say. 
I  will  read  it  to  you :  — 

"  Generally,   under  a  system  of  collective  pro- 
duction   artificial    factors   which    impede   mining 
would  be  removed.     Owing  to  tho  extinction   of 
the   competition   prevalent  in    normal  times   be- 
tween rival  coal  owners  coal,  good  and  inferior, 
could  be  worked  together  instead  of  bringing  up 
only  that  which  is  necessary  to  allow  of  one  ownc. 
competing  with  another.     It  might  be  argued  that 
the  consumer  would  suffer  in  that  he  would  on 
the  average  be  provided   with  a  poorer  class  of 
coal  than  heretofore,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  a  lower  grade 
of  coal  on  the  market  would  lead  consumers  to 
make    use   of  it  on   the  score  of   cheapness  and 
adopt  more  scientific  means  of  burning  it  than 
at  present,  with  advantage  to  everybody." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  coal  being  left  at  present  in 
the   mines   unworked,    and   I  suggest  that  that  coa. 
could  be  worked,  and  though  the  average  of  the  coal 
would  be  lowered  there  would  be  purchasers  for  that 
coal  at  a  price. 

28.166.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  every  coalowner 
in    the   country   is   going   to   the   very   fullest   limit 
possible   in   working   inferior   coal    along    with   these 
good  quality  coals? — I  know  collieries  in  which  40  per 
cent,  of  the  seam  is  being  left  underground  unworked, 
and  that  is  coal  that  I  would  gladly  give  in  Surrey 
30s.  a  ton  for. 

28.167.  Would  your  view  be  this,  that  the  private 
owner    cannot   go    further   than    a    certain    point  in 
forcing  the  coal  on  the  consumer? — That  is  because 
he  is  a  private  owner. 

28.168.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  force  the  consumer 
to  take  the  coal  whether  he  wants  it  or  not? — I  gay 
I   would   pay  30s.   a  ton   to-morrow   gladly   for   that 
coal. 

28.169.  Would  it  make  for  efficiency  from  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view  if  he  had  to  take  coal  that  he 
regarded  as  inefficient? — It  would  give  me  the  warmth 
that  I   require,   and  cook  the  dinner  that  I   require 
quite  effectively. 

28.170.  I  suggest  to  you,  from  a  considerable  experi- 
ence of  a  question  of  this  sort,  that  every  coalowner 
does  his  best  to  work  all  the  seams  available? — Every 
coalowner  does  his  best  to  sell  his  coal  and  he  cannot 
produce  that  poor  class  of  coal   because  he  says  he 
cannot  sell  it  in  the  market.     If  he  tried  to,  Messrs. 
So-and-so  over  the  way  would  capture  my  trade  by 
giving  better  coal. 

28.171.  What  do  you  think  the  consumer  would  say 
if  you  compelled  him  to  take  an  inferior  quality  of 
coal? — I  would  not  compel  him.     I  say  the  consumer, 
if  he  wants  to  pay  the  high  price,  will  got  the  high 
class  of  coal,  and  if  he  wants  to  pay  the  lower  price 
he  would  get  tho  lower  class  of  coal  and  make  the 
thing  profitable. 

28.172.  I  suppose  you  would  do  your  best  to  force 
upon    the    consumer    the    quality    of    coal    that   you 
thought  he  should  take? — Not  altogether. 

28173.  Does  it  not  amount  to  that? — No. 

28.174.  Is  not  that  what  the  consumer  is  objecting 
to? — The  consumer  would  come  along  and  say:  "  That 
is  a  poor  class  of  coal ;  it  is  worth  8e.  a  ton  less.     Yes, 
I   will  take  it." 

28.175.  Is  he  not  being  persuaded  to  do  that  now 
on  every  hand!'     Ilr  is  lieing  pi  rsiiaded  to  take  some 
things  that  he  will  benefit  by  hereafter. 
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28.176.  I  am  taking  the  pre-war  position.     Was  not 
there  every  effort  made  in  the  pre-war  days  to  induce 
the  consumer  to  take  an  inferior  quality  of  coal  if 
he  would  take  it?  —  In  the  pre-war  days  the  coalowner 
was  a  wandering  sheep.     He  would  not  be  controlled, 
but  now  he  is  being  controlled  to  some  extent  and  he 
has  to  some  extent  to  take  what  he  can  get. 

28.177.  Did    not    the  *coalowners'    interests    lie    in 
exhausting  the  coalfield  to  the  greatest  extent   pos- 
sible? —  Yes,   subject  to  the  possibility  of   his  selling 
what  he  produced. 

28.178.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  had  a  marketable  seam 
from  the  mining  point  of  view  he  did   his   best  to 
extract   the  coal   and   to   find   a   market   for   it?  —  In 
several  South  Yorkshire  collieries  he  has  been  leaving 
40  per  cent,  pre-war. 

28.179.  One   would    require   to   look   into  the   indi- 
vidual case  to  know  what  the  coal  is?  —  In  one  of  my 
annual  reports  I  deal  with  the  question.     It  a  great 
deal  concerned  the  late  Mr.  Pickering  and  myself. 

28.180.  I  take  it  the  position  is  that  you  are  going 
to  force  the  consumer  to  take  it  whether  he  wants  it 
or  not?  —  No. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  You  ought  not  to  put  such 
a  question. 

Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :  If  Sir  Richard  does  not  want 
to  reply  to  the  question  he  can  say  so. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  He  has  replied  in  the  negative. 
It  is  definitely  on  record  that  Sir  Richard  replied 
in  the  negative. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money  :  You  want  him  to  say  some- 
thing else. 

Sir  .  Adam  Nimmo  :  We  need  not  carry  it  any 
further. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  I  hope  not. 

28.181.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :  I  think  you  and  I  agree? 
—  We  agree  far  more  than  the  public  suppose. 

28.182.  I  think  you  and  I  agree  that  the  miners' 
loaders  in  the  question  of  output  have  an  enormous 
influence  over  the  men  __  Yes. 

28.183.  And  that  they  could  do  a  great  deal?  —  Yes, 
I  said  so. 

25.184.  They   have    an    influence    to    assist   in    the 
increase  in  output  if  they  set  themselves  to  do  it?—  I 
feel  so. 

28.185.  I    want    to    ask    you    this  :     Do    you    know 
whether  any  prominent  miners'  leader  has  in  recent 
months  gone  to  a  district  and  strongly  urged  the  men 
to  produce  more  coal  in  the  national  interests?—  I  do 
not   know;    they    are   there:     they    will    tell    you.     I 
cannot  speak  for  the  miners'  leaders. 

186.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge?  _  It  is  not. 

28.187.  Mr.   R.   H.    Tawney:    Wouid   it  bo   within 
your  knowledge   had   it  happened?—  I    do   not   know 
that  it  would  have  been,  unless  it  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.     Sometimes  I  read  the  newspapers  •  some- 
times I  have  not  time. 

28.188.  Sir  Adam   Nimmo:    We  have  had   various 
statements  which  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith  and  others  as  to  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of 
output  which  has  recently  taken  place?—  Yes 

28,189  In  the  line  of  the  questions  that  I  havo 
just  asked  you,  would  you  be  surprised  if  you  had 
evidence  submitted  to  you  that  at  any  rate  one  pro- 
minent miners'  leader  has  been  telling  the  men  in  a 
public  meeting  not  to  put  out  too  much  coal?—  I 
would  bo  surprised. 

28,190.  Would  you  say  that  if  a  case  of  that  sort 
was  known  publicly  that  it  ought  to  be  investigated 
along  with  the  other  factors  which  may  be  reducine 
the  output  of  coal?-!  will  go  this  fa/and  say  that 
all  factors  should  be  investigated. 

28;19'  T     °Id         my  hand  a  le 


™  letter  wh'ch  I  have 

received       Mr      Herbert     Smith     and     Mr.     Frank 

2°$aia£         T^  that  thev  ^ve  received  letters 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  output.     Now    I 

Kderninmy     ^  *  ^  Which  m**  that  a  ProSnt 

ader    n  a  mining  distort,  at  a  public  meeting  which 

held  on  the  1st  June,  urged  the  men  not  to  do 

too    much    work    at    the   present    time  P—  I    am    very 

surprised    to   hear   it. 

28,192.  Do  you  ngree  that  that  is  a  factor  that  ought 

to   be   investigated  along  with    the  other    factors?- 

Sveij  faevor  ought  to  be. 


Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Who  was  the  letter  from? 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith :   I  gave  you  the  names  of  the 
senders  of  my  letters. 

NiY  Admit  Ximmo:    I  will  rea'd  the  letter.     "At  a 
meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  Duncan  Graham,  M.P." 

Chairman  :    Who  is  that  letter  from? 

Sir    Adam.    Nimmo :     Prom    Mr.    Arnot,     general 
manager  of  the  United  Collieries. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :   Is  Mr.   Graham  a  miners' 
leader  ? 

Mr.    Herbert    Smith :   Who    is   the    sender   of    the 
letter? 

Chairman :  I  will  rea'd  this  letter.  This  is  a  letter 
from  the  United  Collieries,  Ltd.,  of  109,  Hope  Street, 
Glasgow,  llth  June,  1819.  Then  it  sets  out  their 
telephone  address,  and  telegrams  are  to  be  sent  to 
"  Combine,  Glasgow."  "  Dear  Sir  Adam,  At  a  meet- 
ing addressed  by  Mr.  Duncan  iGraham,  M.P.  for 
Haluilton  Division  of  Willbough  Larkall,  on  Sunday 
1st  June,  Mr.  Graham  advised  his  hearers  not  to  exert 
themselves,  and  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  see 
that  they  got  as  much  money  as  possible  for  it.  He 
stated  that  he  did  not  care  if  a'  representative  of  the 
Press  were  present  and  published  his  views,  his  reason 
for  giving  these  views  being  that  there  was  no  need 
for  labour  to  be  honest  when  the  other  side  were  so 
dishonest.  This  statement  is  vouched  for  by  Mr. 
McDowai:,  the  manager  at  Quarter,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  under-manager.  I  cross-questioned  them  on  the 
subject,  and  they  both  agreed  that  the  statement  I 
have  given  is  an  accurate  report  of  what  was  said. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  will  attempt  to  make  any  use  of 
the  statement,  but  Mr.  McLean  thought  that  'it  ought 
to  be  known  in  view  of  the  present  restriction  of  out- 
put, that  such  advice  was  being  given  by  those  who 
were  thought  to  be  responsible  leaders.  I  hope  you  are 
keeping  well  and  able  to  keep  your  temper  in  face  of 
so  much  provocation.— Yours  faithfully,  THOMAS 
ARNOT." 

28.193.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :  All  I  want  to  say  is  this  : 
that   I   expressed   surprise  that   such   a    condition   cf 
things  should  be  reported.     I  want  to  know  whether 
you  agree  that  when  an  investigation  takes  place  into 
the   causes  of   reduced   output  such  a   thing  as  this 
should   be   investigated  ?— Everything   should   be 

23.194.  Mr.    Robert   Smillie  •     I    should    point   out 
that   Thomas   Arnot   is   the   manager   of  the   colliery. 
Although  Sir  Richard  says  he  has  the  fullest  faith  in 
colliery  managers,  we  are  not  disposed  to  take  that? 
—I  have  the  fullest  faith  in  everybody,  but  we  were 
dealing  with  the  question  of  tubs   when  I  said  that, 
and  not  accusations   made  against  one  another. 

28.195.  Mr.   Duncan   Graham  is  a  member  of  Par- 
liament?—I  know  him,  and,  therefore,  am  the   more 
surprised. 

28.196.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  heard  on  a  matter  of 
this    kind  before  it  can  be  taken  as  evidence.     You 
cannot  say  that  this  statement  was  made?— Certainly 
not. 

28.197.  Sir  Adam  Nimmo  :  I  am  merely  making  the 
statement  as  a  subject  for  investigation. 

The   Witness:    I  said  if  an  investigation  should  be 
carried  out  all  parties  concerned  should  be  heard 

23.198.  Mr.  Herbert  Smith:   They  ought  all  to  be 
tried  together?— Quite  so;  there  should  be  no  indivi- 
dualism    in     the     trying.       On     that     question     of 
diminishing  output,  which  concerns  us  all  so  greatly, 
I  do  think  a  very  great  deal  could  be  done  to  mitigate 
the  effects  if    there  was  a  wider   acceptation   of  the 
principle  of  double  shifts.     I  go  so  far  as  to  say  this : 
that  double  shifting   districts  give  more  than  double 
the  quantity  that  the  single  shifting  do. 

28.199.  Chairman:   I  daresay  you  will  be  very  glad 
to    see    what    took    place    in    South    Wales    on'  that 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  Welsh  papers  ?— No,  I  have 
not*   I  was  brought  up  under   the  system  of  double 
shifting,  and  I  am  a  great  believer  in  it. 

28.200.  Mr.  Sidnr;/  Wi'bb  :   I  have  just  one  point  to 
put  to  you,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  statistics 
Of  expense.     The  Home  Office  has  published  statist  i,-s 
as  to  the  fatal  accidents,  and  it  is  assumed  that  those 
statistics  are  very  satisfactory,  but  the  Home  Office 
does   not   now   publish    statistics   as   to   the   non-fa  I:!  I 
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a.  eidents.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  HP — You 
very  Kinilly  mentioned  thai  fact  to  mo  yesterday,  10 
alien  i  unit  home  I  looked  up  tin-  in. ill.  i  just  to  see 
hon  it  stood.  Tn killer  the  report  ol  tin-  divisional 
statist  irs  tin-  the  year  1!(M,  we  issued  then  tallies 
showing  tin-  sepai  ali'  M..II  fatal  aeeident  -<,  the  number 
of  them,  also  a  table  showing  the  pe]:,uns  injnreil. 
l;  nl'oi  tunalely,  I  have  not  been  in  tlie  Homo  Oflie 
the  hist  'Jj  years,  so  I  am  a  little  hit  i  i  what 

<.,cie-i   mi   there   in    r.-;;i.  et    to  this  matter,    but   I 
h.-iinl  you  this  table  so  that  you  can  see  that  the  iiuni- 
lier    nl     separate     aceiilents    for    the    year    1914    was 
00  mill,   and  the  number  of  persons   injured  was 
">  oild.  and  ft  comparison  is  instituted  with  the 
preceding  year. 

28,201.  I  have  those  figures,  but  what  I  wanted  to 
kno«  was,  since  1914  what  was  the  proportion  of 
accidents? — Since  the  war,  with  the  object  of  economy, 
these  tables  have  been  vastly  cut  down. 

•_'>,202.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  they  not  been 
omitted,  not  cut  down? — Probably  omitted. 

2*,203.  That  is  not  eiit  down? — A  great  number  of 
tables  have  been  omitted. 

28.204.  Apparently  all  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  non-fatal  accidents  are  not  now  published 
by  the  Home  Office?— No. 

28.205.  Could   you   give   us   any   information   as  to 
that.     Have  you   a  table? — I  have.     I  will  circulate 
it.     You  very  kindly  mentioned  the  fact  to  me,  and 
I  had  tables  made  out. 

28.206.  Will  you  refer  to  them   in  order  that  they 
may   be  put   on    record   on   the   notes? — Yes,    I    will 
mention    it   to   get   it   on   the   notes.       These   are   3 
tallies.*      One   is  a   table   of   the   non-fatal   accidents 
reported    to  inspectors,    average    accident    rates    per 
million  tons  of  minerals  raised  in  groups  of  o 

at  mines,  under  the  Coal  Mines  Acts  from  1895  to  1918. 
The  accidents  per  million  tons  are  given  in  groups 
of  years.  For  instance,  the  first  f;roup  is  1895  to  1899 
inclusive  21-0  accidents  per  million  tons  of  minerals 
raised.  Then  skipping  a  few  years  and  coming  down 
to  the  last  group  1917  and  1918  17-2. 

28.207.  May  I  ask  you  on  that  whether  those  figures 
are  strictly  comparable?     Was  there  not  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  requirements  in  1907? — As  the 
Note    states,    in    the    year    1907    there    was    a   large 
increase    in    the   number  of    non-fatal    accidents    re- 
ported  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  more  definite 
requirements  laid  down  in  section  2  of  the  Notice  of 
Accidents  Act,  1906,  a  break  in  the  groups  of  5  years 
has,    therefore,    been  made.     For  -the   quinquennium 
1900  to  1904  it  stands  at  15-5;   in  the  last  2  years 
17-2,    but   that    increase   is  not   strictly    comparable. 
Then     the     second     table     is     non-fatal     accidents 
disabling    persons    injured    for    more    than   7    days, 
accident    rates    per    million    tons    of    minerals    raised 
at    mines    under    the    Coal    Mines    Acts    during    the 
years  1908  to  1914  inclusive.     The  figures  later  than 
1914  are  not  available:    for  1908  513-8  accidents  per 
million  tons  of  minerals  raised;  1914  568-1. 

28.208.  Now    that   shows   a   rather   remarkable   in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  serious  accidents,  in  pro- 
portion   to   tonnage? — Accidents   disabling    for   more 
than  7  days — it  shows  a  rise. 

28.209.  That   is   only   down   to  1914?— The   rise   is 
very  variable  ;   you   see   it  varies  up  and  down. 

28.210.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  a  somewhat  significant 
fact   that   there    is    no   decrease,    and  there    are    no 
figures  later  than  1914?— That  is  so. 

28.211.  Could  not  those  figures  be  got?     When  y»« 
siy  there  are  no  figures  available,  do  you  merely  mean 
that  the  Homo  Office  has  not  published  them? — The 
Home  Offieo  has  not  published  them.     I  am  not  aware 
that  the  return  has  not  been  continued,  but  I  should 
not    like   to   speak    definitely    thereon    owing    to    my 
having  been  absent  for  the  last  2j  years. 

28.212.  The   accidents   continue   to   be  reported? — 
Presumably. 

28.213.  And  if  they  have  been  reported,  surely  the 
Home   Office    is    looking    after   the   matter? — If   they 


hare  been  roporUd  tbo  only  question  i*  tb«  qu«*t*MI 

nlal  inn. 

•JH,-j|  |.   I   think  it   in  unfortunate   that   wo  ea> 
,".ei     thein,    because    it    ha*    Jx-cn    reported    that    thn 
at*  are  decreasing,  and  bar*  w*  have  certain 

•  mi    h.'iiies  showing  that  the  accidonU  bar* 

ning? — Certain  clnsios. 

-M,i!l5.  These  are  tin-  serious  classes  of  aooidentef — 
Disabling  |.,r  m..ie  than  7  days. 

tW.  I  he  othon.  have  been  satisfactorily  d«- 
'!••.,  ing,  Inn  the  150,000  accidonU  hare  been  if 
anything  increasing f — I  would  not  like  to  soy  that 
because  in  the  year  11)13  it  was  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  year  1914. 

28.217.  Yes,  but  taking  the  series  of  years P— And 
the  year  1911  was  higher  than  1912. 

28.218.  1908  was  very_much  lower P— Exactly. 

28.219.  Taking  the  series  of  years  the  table  would 
show   an    upward    tendency.     Take   the   later   figure* 
which  you  have,  and  then  take  the  fact  that  the  two 
biggest   causes  of   accidents,   as  you    will   agree,   are 
falls  of  ground  and  roof  and  run-orer  underground? 
— Yes,  those  are  prior  to  those  reports  that  I  have 
given  to  you. 

28.220.  Take  the  figure  for  1917,  where  we  have  only 
the  fatal  accidents  it  is  true,  but  the  number  of  deaths 
during  1917  due  to  falls  of  ground  was  733,  whereas 
the  average  in  the  preceding  five  years  was  onl\ 
showing  a  rise  in  fatal  accidents  of  88,  or  something 
like  16  per  cent.       That  is  rather  grave,  is  it  not:- 
That  is  not  very  pleasant. 

28.221.  Now  take  the  biggest  class  of  accidents,  the 
run-over  underground,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1917 
was  271,  the  average  for  the  preceding  five  years  was 
218;  there  again  you  have  a  very  large  rise.  Now,  have 
we  the  figures  for  1918? — We  come  to  the  third  table, 
and  that  gives  the  year,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
accidents,  the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  reported 
to  inspectors,  the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  dis- 
abling for  more  than  seven  days,  and  the  number  of 
offences   in  respect  of  which  prosecutions  were   insti- 
tuted.    You  will  see  the  non-fatal  accidents  disabling 
for  more  than  seven  days  end  at  1914. 

28.222.  The  Home  Office  have  not  given  us  the  later 
ones? — No,  I  should  like  to  see  the  later  ones. 

28.223.  Surely  as  there  is  a  certain  indication  at  any 
rate  that  the  figure  is  rising  very  seriously,  I  should 
think  the  Home  Office  was  very  much  concerned? — 
Yes;  you  see  the  number  has  gone  down  for  1914.     It 
is  158,000. 

28.224.  You   cannot    take    one  year. — The.  curve   is 
very  slight. 

2S,22o.  There  have  only  been  two  years  in  the  seven 
when  it  was  more  than  1914,  and  four  years  in  the 
seven  which  are  less  than  1914  ? — Yes. 

28.226.  Consequently  if  you  take  the  average  of  the 
six  previous  years  to  1911  it  considerably  exceeds  it? 
Yes. 

28.227.  And  we  have  some  indication  that  it  is  worse 
still? — In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  that  would 
he  of  real  use,  one  would  like  to  see  the  number  of  non- 
fatal  accidents  where  men  have  been  disabled  for  more 
than  seven  days  classed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
accidents. 

28.228.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  we  have  not  got 
it. — We  have  all  been  so  tremendously  employed  during 
the  war. 

28.229.  Considering   the    number   of   clerks   out    of 
work,  I  should  have  thought  it  could  have  been  done. 
Now  take  the  question  of  the  causes  of  these  accidents. 
Take  this  very  serious  question  of  accidents  from  falls 
of  side  and  roof.     It  has  been  alleged  that  I  have  only 
been  able  to  cite  one  case  in  all  Groat  Britain  in  which 
the  employers  have  been  in  default  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  those  accidents.     Do  you  think  there  has 
been  only   one  case  in   your   experience  '•     Where   :he 
owners  have  been  to  blame? 

2^.2,'iO.  Yes,  whore  the  owners  have  been  to  blame 
fru-  accidents  owing  to  falls  of  roof.  It  would  bo  what 
Sir  Adam  Xinimo  calls  conjecture  on  my  part,  but  I 
v.ould  bo  surprised  if  there  was  only  one  case. 

28,231.  Is  it  quite  confined  to  conjecture?  For 
instance,  might  you  not  turn  to  the  Home  Office 
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Report  for  1917,  and  would  you  not  find  under  that 
cases  of  contravention  of  the  provisions  about  timber— 
52  prosecutions  and  52  convictions  ?— If  that  is  so, 
then  it  ceases  to  be  conjecture. 

28.232.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  bring  these  facts 
before  you?— When   I  have  the  facts  before  me,   it 
ceases  to  be  conjecture. 

28.233.  Then  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  there 
is    only    one    case    where   the    owners    have    been    in 
default   on    account   of    this   very    large    number    of 
accidents  when  it  turns  out  that  there  have  been  52 
convictions  ? — Yes. 

28.234.  Then  with  regard  to  the  very  large  number 
of   accidents   which   are  serious  owing   to   being   run 
over.     There   are   altogether  271   deaths   and,    as   far 
as    I    nemember,    something    like    60j,000    accidents. 
I  see  there  were  prosecutions    to    the    extent   of,    at 
any  rate,  9  convictions  with  regard  to  travelling  roads 
and  haulage.     I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  any 
bearing  on  the  60,000  accidents,  the  being  run  over 
by  trams? — Yes. 

28.235.  It  has  a  bearing?— Yes. 

28.236.  Then  there  are  cases  where  there  have  been 
contraventions? — Are  those  prosecutions  of  the  staff? 

28.237.  Yes.      Now  with  regard  to  that  very  serious 
amount  of  accidents  from  casualties  in  the  mines  last 
year  being   more  than   a'l  those   which   happened   at 
Gallipoli.     I  have  stated  that  fact,   and  I  have  been 
accused    of    exaggeration.        Do    you    think    that    is 
exaggeration? — Would  you  repeat  that  more  slowly? 

28.238.  That  there  were  more  casualties  in  the  mines 
in  Great   Britain  last    year   than   happened  in   the 
Gallipoli  Expedition,   not  fatalities,  but  accidents? — 
Yes;  but  a  Gallipoli  casualty  on  the  average,  I  should 
say,   was.  a  more  serious  matter  than  a  coal  mining 
casualty. 

28.239.  That  is  perfectly  true.     I  have  always  gone 
on    to   state   the    number   of    fatal    cases? — Take   the 
case  of    a   man   who   has   his   thumb    badly    cut;    he 
cannot  possibly  work  for  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.     That  is  a  casualty.     But  take  the  case  of  shell 
shock;    a   man   may   be   injured   for   life.     You   must 
compare  like  with  like.     I  know  it  is  startling  when 
you  put  it  in  that  way. 

28.240.  I    want    it    to    look    startling? — It    looks 
dramatic. 

28.241.  I  want  it  to  look  dramatic.     It  is  dramatic. 
There  are  160,000  cases  where  the  men  are  injured  so 
that  they  cannot  work  for  a  period  of  seven  days  or 
more.     We  need   not  take  the  deaths — but   why   are 
there    160,000    cases    of    men    injured?        Is    it    not 
possible  to  do  something  to  prevent  that? — It  is  not 
a  safe  calling. 

28.242.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  can  be  made  far 
more  safe? — I  have  been  devoting  the 'last  11  years 
to  endeavouring  to  make  it  more  safe. 

28.243.  Have  you  had  a  free  hand?     Have  you  had 
all  the  Inspectors  that  you  asked  for  ? — I  would  rather 
put  it  in  this  way:   Could  I  do  with  more  Inspectors? 
Yes,  I  could. 

28.244.  If    there    were   more    Inspectors,    is    it    not 
likely   that   the   regulations    would    be    more   strictly 
observed? — I   believe   that   the  decrease   in    fatalities 
being  so  marked  in  the  mines  has  been  due  not  only 
to  scientific  development  but  largely  due  to  the  regu- 
lations. 

28.245.  Would  you  consider  that  decrease  in  fatali- 
ties,   in    proportion    to    tonnage,    for    the    moment? 
There  has  been  no  decrease  in  fatalities  due  to  falls 
of  side  and  roof? — No,  there  has  not  been. 

28.246.  There   has    been   no   decrease    in    fatalities, 
has  there,  with  regard  to  men  run  over  by  trams  and 
tubs  underground? — No;   there   are  two  reasons  for 
that. 

28.247.  There  has    been    a    great    and    satisfactory 
decrease  in  the  number  of  fatalities  from  explosion'? 
— Yos. 

28.248.  But  leaving  aside  the  explosions,  has  tuere 
been  any  decrease  in  accidents  at  all? — Do  you  mean 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  killed? 

28.249.  No.    Take  both  cases ;  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  killed — it  seems  to  me  there  has  been 
none,  except  with  regard  to  explosions ;  and  certainly 
^here  lias   been   no   decrease   with    regard  to  persons 
injured  seriously? — If   you   have   gone   through    the 


figures  and  satisfied  yourself  that  that  is  so,  I  will 
accept  it. 

28.250.  The   figures    are   not    absolutely   clear,    but 
that  is  my  general  inference? — I  grant  you  at  once 
that  there  has  been  little  or  no  decrease  in  respect  of 
falls  of  ground — so  much  so  that  in  Annual  Report 
after  Report  one  has  drawn  attention   to  the   fact; 
and  one  did  hope  that  the  introduction  of  systematic 
timbering   a   few   years   before   the   war   would   have 
resulted  in  that,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
done  so. 

28.251.  Has   systematic  timbering  been   applied?— 
Systematic  timbering  is  in  force  throughout  the  whole 
ot  the  coalfields  of  Ureat  Britain. 

28.252.  It  is  supposed  to  be? — It  is  a  penal  offence 
not  to  carry  it  out. 

.  28,253.  There  were  52  convictions  in  that  respect? — 
Exactly. 

23,2o4.  How  many  more  might  there  have  been?— 
I  do  not  know. 

28,265.  You  very  much  want,  I  am  sure,  to  get 
further  precautions  taken  against  accidents? — I  can 
assure  you  I  do. 

28,256.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  this  Commission  included  in  its  Report  something 
very  emphatic  about  the  need  for  reducing  this 
tremendous  total  of  serious  accidents  every  year? — I 
should  like  to  see  first  what  you  are  going  to  say  in  the 
Report. 

28,267.  Mr.  11.  H.  Tawney:  With  regard  to  this 
question  of  accidents,  you  are  quoted  as  having  said 
that  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  It  was  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  who  said 
that? — Does  he  say  where  I  said  that? 

28.258.  The   context   makes    it    evident    that    it    is 
meant  to  be  only  a  question  of  that.     You  did  not 
mean  that? — No.     I  must  look  that  up  afterwards. 

28.259.  You  must.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  it  not 
dependent  on  science  and  also  on  the  application  of 
science? — Of  course. 

28.260.  And  the  application  of  science  depends  on 
the  stringency  of  State  regulations? — Quite  so. 

28.261.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  fluctuations, 
your   replies  seem  to  astonish   Sir   Adam   Nimmo? — 
They  did  not  astonish  him  so  much. 

28.262.  I  gathered  that.     Your  point  is  this,  I  take 
it,  that  in  good  times  more  capital  is  invested  in  the 
industry     than     is     needed     to    supply     the     normal 
demands? — Quite  so. 

28.263.  The  result  is  when  normal  times  occur  part 
of  this  capital   stands  idle  and   the  men   are   unem- 
ployed ? — Yes. 

28.264.  Your    remedy    is    to    prevent    the    reckless 
supply  of  capital? — That  puts  it  very  nicely. 

28.265.  Have  you  read  the  accounts  of  the  Rhenish 
Westphalian  Coal  Mining  Association? — Yes. 

28.266.  You  remember  that  was  one  of  their  objects? 
Yes. 

28.267.  And   you    remember   that    was   one   of    the 
results  for  which  success  was  claimed? — Yes. 

28.268.  You  were  asked  certain   questions  the  last 
time   about  the  way   it  would   be   proper  to   treat  a 
colliery   that   was   approaching   the   end    of    its   lease 
but  had  its  lease  renewed  in  the  past  and  might  have 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  its  being  renewed  again? — 
Yes;   Mr.   Cooper  asked  me  those  questions  or  some- 
thing similar. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper:  I  did. 

28.269.  Mr.  B.  H.  Tawney:   What  1  want  to  know 
about  your   answer  is  this:    did  you  mean   that  the 
expectation   of   renewal    was    a   saleable   asset,    MJ   to 
speak,  with  a  market  value,  or  dil  you  rrerely  mean 
that   the   State  ought  to  take  that  expectation   into 
account  and  give  a  compassionate  allowance  or  con- 
sideration?— You     may     remember     that     when     Mr. 
Cooper  put  the  question  to  me  I  said :    "  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  two  royalties,"  and  he  very  rightly,  if  I 
may  say  so,   and  very  properly  said:    "Let  us  take 
iilf   a  dozen."     Now   that  makes  all  the  difference. 
Supposing    I   took   the    case    of    one    royalty,    and    I 
worked    that   royalty,    and   towards    the    end    of    the 
60  years  I  was  asked  to  value  that  colliery,  I  would 
value   it   on   the   value  of  the   plant — that   would   be 
one  item — and  the  annuity  derivable  from  that  col- 
liery for  the  term  of  its  lease,  but  that  would  be  the 
valuation  of  present  value;  but  if  it  were  a  case  of 
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a  iiimilier  .it'  royalties  .in. I  one  of  thi>«<  rtiyultim  wim 
ie  eve  of  terminating,  the  case  would  be  quite 
ilillfriiiit.  Tliero  would  be  every  roaaon  to  tiuppose 
that  the  lessor  would  grant  a  renewal  of  the  lease, 
and  I  would  take  that  into  consideration  in  valuing 
the  colliery. 

28.270.  Do  you  think  that  expectation  it  the  kind 
of  security  a  Bank  would  advance  money  upon  if  you 
go  to  it  and  say :  I  expect  to  have  my  lease  renewed, 
but  there  is  no  contract  to  that  etfuct? — The  Bank 
would  probably  not  advance  money  in  tin-  IIIM 

but  would  in  the  gecund  case  on  the  strength  of  the 
valuation. 

23.271.  Do  you  say  that  if  you  have  a  lease  expiring 
and  no  guarantee  that  that  lease  will  bo  renewed  tho 
Bank  would   advance  money   upon   that? — Tho  Bank 
would  advance  money  on  the  valuation. 

28.272.  That  valuation  is  assuming  the  whole  ques- 
tion.    The  valuation  depends  upon  whether  the  lease 
is  going  to  be  renewed  or  not? — No,  not  altogether, 
because  it  is  one  out  of  six. 

28.273.  Your   point   is   when   there   is   a   group   of 
royalties  or  leases  and  five  are  going  to  be  renewed 
but  one  is  not  yet  certain,  the  five  covers  the  one — 
is  that  the  point?— Not  that  altogether.     The  point 
is  this:  The  expectation  is  so  great  as  to  amount  to 
a   certainty   because  the  leaseholder   could  not  work 
the    colliery    himself    nor    could    anybody    else,    and 
because  of  the  surrounding  royalties  it  amounts  to  a 
certainty. 

28.274.  If  the  expectation  amounts  to  a  certainty 
why   have  you   not  a  definite  agreement? — Probably 
there  is. 

28.275.  We  are  putting  the  case  where  there  is  not.-' 
. Then  I  regard  it  as  equal  to  a  promise. 

28,27oA.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  anybody  going 
to  lend  his  money  would  agree  with  you  upon  that? — 
The  banks  drive  a  very  close  bargain — they  would. 

28.276.  If  they  say  this  expectation  is  as  good  as  a 
certainty  what  hinders  the  proof  of  the  certainty  ?- 
Let  us  put  it  to  Lloyds  Bank. 

28.277.  Can  you   tell  us   anything   about  the   Coal 
Controller's  Office  ?    Very  unpleasant  things  have  been 
said  about  it? — They  will  continue  to  say   them. 

28.278.  It  has  been  said  it  employs  hosts  of  officials? 
—It  employed  me  and  Sir  Adam  Nimmo. 

28.279.  It  was  said  it  persistently  refused  to  raise 
salaries  to  a  reasonable  figure.     Can  you  tell  us  about 
that?— It  did  raise  salaries,  but  we  have  to  take  pre- 
cautions just  as  any  other  concern  would  have  to  take 
precautions.     I  can  assure  you  there  was  a  case  where 
a   manager   increased   his  salary    (the  profits  of   his 
colliery  being  guaranteed)  from  £500  to  £1,500.     The 
secretary  increased  his  salary  by  100  per  cent,  or  1 
per  cent.,  I  forget  which,   and  the  surveyor  by  1 
per  cent.,  and  these  three  were  shareholders  and  had 
a  directing  capacity  in  the  concern.     You  will  agree 
with  me  it  was  rather  necessary  to  take  precautions. 
We  took   precautions,  but  in  one  case  we  agreed  to 
a    substantial    advance    to    the    colliery    manager    or 
under-manager  in  Scotland.     We  desired  to  make  that 
a  permanent   advance,   but  the  coal   owners   took   a 
different  view 

28,280.  Really.  Then  the  refusal  to  advance  salaries 
so  far  as  it  took  place  was  pressed  upon  you  by  the 
coal  owners  who  have  been  saying  your  salaries  were 
tco  low?— I  thought  it  would  have  been  rather  nice 
on  the  part  of  the  coal  owners  here  if  they  had  made 
that  explanation  instead  of  leaving  it  to  me. 

28  281.  It  is  kind  to  use  the  word   "  nice."     I  do 
not    know    what    the    proper    word    to    describe    the 
failure    to    make    that    explanation    is?— Our    backs 
are    broad     and    we    can    bear    it.     I    should    like 
to    say,    too,    and    I    say    this    not    in    any    defence 
at    all     but    I    say    it    from    the    feeling    that 
have   towards   the   late   Coal   Controller,    my    friend, 
Sir    Guy    Calthrop,    and    I    heard    it    stated    here 
and  very  rightly   and   properly   said,    and 
finding  fault  with  it  at  all,  by  the  representative  of 
the    Colliery    Managers'    Association    that    the    Ooa 
Controller  declined  to  meet  them.     I  was  approached 
bv  the    Colliery    Managers'    Association.       We    nave 
always  met  them  at  the  Home  Office  on  all  questions 
affecting  them  and  affecting  the  mines,  whenever  they 
desired  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  or  to  see  myself 
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or  anybody  nUw.     Tli«>y  did  a|>|>i< 

tiollei .     I  ai  Ui*etl  tho  Cuul  Controller  U>  m«»-t  tlwtn. 
lii.-   I  ...il    i  ..hiiullwr  wo*   Milling   i..    ii, --l   lli.ni,   but 

tin    ..ui..i  .     .i<li<  of  tho  Advisory   Hoard  objected. 

28, 2ny.  Dear  me.  Thoro  arc  two  OMWI  apparently 
in  which  you  huv<<  boon  blamud  by  tbo  owner*  for  not 
:i.|\  in.  IN/  nalaries?-  1  mention  that  fact  b*MUM  of 

•  i\  t 'althrop. 

28,283.  You  have  been  blamed  by  the  ownera  for 
not  meeting  the  managers,  when  it  waa  theuuclvm 
who  put  pressure  upon  you  not  to  meet  them? — 1  am 
not  condemning  the  owners,  i  •imply  say  i  think  it 
would  have  been  rather  nice  if  we  had  heard  in  tliu 
room  an  explanation  of  that  fact  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  me  to  make  it. 

26.284.  Mr.  It.   II.  ('«.//,.;:    Do  you  mean  the  own- 
ers' side  of  the  Advisory  Board!'-  1  wiid  the  owners' 
side  of  the  Advisory  Board.     There  in  OIK-  owner  h«r« 
present  that  held  just  as  strong  an  opinion  tut  1   >li<l 
on  the  matter;  that  is  Mr.  Kvau  William*. 

28.285.  In  favour  of  raising  the  saUiries?--ln  favour 
of  the  Coal  Controller  meeting  the  Colliery  Managers' 
Association. 

28.286.  Mr.  K.  11.   Tawney:   Now   with   regard  to 
wayleaves.     You  talk  of  wayleaves  being  compensated 
for  when  you  destroy  the  amenities  of  the  estate?— 
They  might,  you  know. 

28.287.  What  is  tho  position  now?     A  wayleave  is 
charged  when  the  transit  of  coal  does  not  affect  the 
amenity  of  the  estate? — Oh,  yes.     if  I  have  a  royalty 
and  you  have  a  royalty,  and  your  coal  in  order  to  como 
to  the  sha'ft  has  to  pass  through  my  property  under- 
ground, where  I  never  see  it,  I  probably  charge  you  id. 
a  ton  for  all  coal  that  passes  through  my  estate  under- 
ground. 

28,238.  Should   you    propose    that    such    wayleaves 
should  continue? — I  say  not. 

28.289.  Do   you   propose   to  pay   compensation  for 
wayleaves  of  that  kind? — No. 

28.290.  You  do  not  propose  to  pay  compensation  for 
wayleaves  which  do  not  damage  the  amenities  of  tin- 
estate?— That  is  so. 

28.291.  Mr.  It.  W.  Cooper:  I  understand  that  your 
remarks  apply  to  surface  wayleaves? 

28.292.  Mr.  JR.  Jl.  Tawney :  There  is  a  further  dis- 
crimination still.     It  does  not  apply  even  to  all  sur- 
face wayleaves? — Not  all. 

28.293.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  :  Sir  Richard  is  saying  he 
would  not   pay   compensation    for   surface   wayleaves 
as  such,  but  only  for  such  surface  wayleaves  as  inter- 
fered with  the  amenity  of  the  estate?— That  is  right. 

28.294.  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper:  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  amenity  "? — I  took  for  instance  the  case  of  a  col- 
liery being  sunk  in  front  of  my  drawing  room  win- 
dow, and  so  on. 

28.295.  Do     you     mean     residential     amenity  f- 
would  compensate  the   man   who  has  a  railway  run 
across  his  park. 

28.296.  Or   across   his  farm?— Or  across  his  farm. 
I  mean  tlw  saleable  value  of  my  land  would  be  depre- 
ciated. 

28.297.  Obviously? 

28.298.  Mr.  Evan  Williams :  THe  occupation  of  the 
land'  you  would  pay  for,  and  that  is  now  paid  for  in 
the   form    of    wayleaves   sometimes. — Yes,    that   is   a 
matter  of  bargain. 

28.299.  With    regard    to   the   question   of 

You  have  given  us  some  figures  and  some  tentative 
explanations.  I  understand  those  opinions  are  merely 
tentative  and  provisional  as  to  the  explanation  of  the 
facts?— I  have  given  what  I  believe  and  it  is  a  belie 

28  300.  You  have  not  given  us  the  facts  on  which 
the  belief  is  based?— No,  I  have  endeavoured  to  b 
quite  frank  and  open. 

28.301.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  matter  i 
still  sub  judice  as  to  the  causes?— I  think  so. 

28.302.  Expressions    are    sometimes    made    in    tt 
Press  as  to  the  reduction  of  output  being  entirely 
the   fault  of  the   miners.     Those   are,    at   any   rate, 
premature?     Yes,  and  the  whole  cause  is  one  whion, 
you  say,  is  sub  judice. 

28303.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  output 
depends  on  two  factors;  first  the  management  on  one 
side,  and,  secondly,  the  increase  on  the  other?— Yes, 
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and,  of  course,  a  third,   the  changing  character  of 
the  seam,  which  is  a  physical  factor. 

28.304.  Is  it  accurate  to  say   it  is  conceivable  the 
management   may   have   less   interest   in   getting   the 
largest   output  than   it   had   in   the  past,   in  normal 
times? — No.       Sir   Adam   Nimmo   took   me   on   that 
point,  and  I  agree  with  him  very  largely. 

28.305.  I    will    take    the    address    of    Mr.    Arthur 
Pease,  Chairman  of  Directors  of  Pease  &  Partners. 
I   cannot   put   the   present   position    better   than    by 
quoting  from  the  "  Times  "  what  one  of  :,be  Directors 
says.     He  quotes  from  one  of  his  managers :    ' '  The 
fact  at  the  moment  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
is  disastrous  in  every  way;  neither  the  men  nor  the 
officials  can  settle  down  to  work."     I  suggest  to  you 
that  that  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  not  as  cast- 
ing any  blame  on  the  management,  but  as  suggesting 
that  at  the  present  moment  they  are  not  able  to  apply 
their  best  energies;  they  are  not  able  to  settle  down 
to  work.     Is  that  correct? — What  he  says  he  evidently 
thinks. 

28.306.  He  is  a  person  of  some  experience? — Pease 
&  Partners'  managers  are  all  men  of  experience. 

28.307.  Apparently  they  are  believed  to  be  persons 
of  some  experience   by  coal   owners?- — They  are  good 
men. 

28.308.  That  is  a  factor  you  have  to  consider;  that 
is  to  say,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try?— Yes,  that  is  a  factor  in  the  situation,  I  grant 
you. 

28.309.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  surely  quite  unfair  to  talk 
as   though   the  reduction   in   output  was   entirely  or 
mainly  the  fault  of  the  men.     There  is  the  evidence 
of  a  coal  owner  himself     to  the  effect  as  far  as  the 
managers  are  concerned  they  cannot  do  their  best? — 
The  whole  question  wants  thoroughly  going  into. 

28.310.  I   suggest  that   is   another   reason   for   sus- 
pending judgment,  at  any  rate.     With  regard  to  the 
question  of  wages  and  output,  what  did  you  mean  by 
the  relation  between  wages   and   output?     You  said 
something   which   was   interpreted  to   mean  that   the 
higher  the  wage  the  lower  the  output.     Do  you  offer 
that  as  an  explanation  in  the  general  fall  of  the  coal 
per  man  that  has  taken  place  for  the  last  25  or  30 
years?— Oh,  no,  I  did  not  mean  that.     What  I  meant, 
was  there  are  a  succession  of  waves.     Those  waves  may 
be,  are  in  fact,  on  the  down  grade.     The  average  down 
grade  over  a  period  of  years  is  not  accounted  for  by 
the  wave  theory.     That  opens  out  a  large  field,  which 
would   require   a   good  deal  of   explanation;    but,   of 
course,  a  very  important  factor  is  undoubtedly  this : 
that  we  are  working  now  seams  of  a  different  character 
and  quality  to  what  we  were,  say,  50,  60,  70,  80    90 
or  100  years  ago. 

28.311.  The  general  movement  is  due  to  causes  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  wages  or  with  the  output  of 
the   mine?— To  a   great   extent   it   has  been    due   to 
physical  causes. 

28.312.  It  is   rather  important  to  remember  that 
Ihis  particular  obiter  dictum  of  yours— I  hardly  think 
it  was  much  more— was  taken  and  commented  upon 
in  the  Press,  and  the  other  factors  that  are  far  more 
important  are  ignored?— My  remarks  apply  to  a  suc- 
cession  of   waves.     It  can   be  shown   in   diagramat;. 
form     that,     with     every     advance— every     wave     of 
advance  in  wages— there  follows  a  wave  of  decreasine 
output. 

28.313.  There    is    a    further    question.     When    you 
talk  of  wages,  what  do  you  mean?     Do  you  mean  coin 
or  real  wages?— What  a  man  earns. 

8314.  Earns  in  the  shape  of — £.s.d. 

28.315.  Or  in  the  shape  of  purchasing  power?— That 
brings  you  back  to  Mr.  Hodges'  point/ Mr.  Hodges 
said  if  he  could  show  that  the  value— I  will  put  it  at 
once— it  presupposes  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  the  same.  * 

28.316.  It    presupposes    the    purchasing    power    of 
money  remains  the  same.      Would  it  surprise  you  to 
know  that  between  1903  and  1914,  so  far  from  the  pur- 

wng  power  of  money  remaining  the  same,  it  fell 
w?  *-T  •  j  *'°U  d  Dot  8urPrise  me,  because  I  know  it 
What  I  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hodges  I  say  in  answer 

«yt       AW°Uld  '-lke>  t0  8it  down>  M  T  sha11  do,  and 

the  relative  value  of  wages  now  as  compared 

with  some  time  back  and  the  proportion  ct  wages  that 


goes  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  of  comfort.      It 
is  rather  an  involving  calculation. 

28.317.  I  assume  the  explanation  of  the  fall  in  out- 
put can  hardly  be  the  rise  in  real  wages.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  real  wages  have  not  risen? — In  my  explana- 
tion I  said  that  to  some  extent  it  is  due  to  the  fact — 
it  is  only  a  belief — that  so  many  men  are  now  working 
on  the  minimum  instead  of  working  on  piecework,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  minimum,  the  Sankey  wage  and 
the  war  wage,  jnake  up,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  a 
respectable  figure. 

28.318.  That,  again,  is  quite  another  point? — I  men- 
tion it  in  my  proof. 

28.319.  I  admit  it  is  extremely  relevant  to  consider. 
It  is  a  different  problem  from  the  problem  of  wages 
and    output.       Your    statement   was   misinterpreted. 
When  you  come  to  examine  the  facts,  you  cannot  find 
the  fall  in  output  was  due  to  a  rise  in  wages.      It  is 
one  of  the  plausible  statements  put  forward.       You 
were  under  pressure  perhaps  when  you  made  it  ? — All , 
the  pressure  in  the  world  will  not  make  me  say  what 
I  do  not  want  to. 

28.320.  You  were  in  a  hurry  perhaps? — We  might 
talk  it  over  one  day,  Mr.  Tawney. 

28.321.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  matter  is  still  sub 
judice? — It  is  a  matter  for  enquiry. 

28,323.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Have  you  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  speech  of  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  K.C., 
M.P.  to  the  Commission? — No. 

28,323.  Mr.  K.  IF.  Cooper :  Is  it  right  to  cross- 
examine  on  this  speech? — I  have  seen  it,  but  not 
read  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  May  I  read  this  part?  It  is 
not  addressed  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Pawsey.  I  object.  Sir  Leo  Money  says  it  is 
not  addressed  to  the  Commission.  It  is. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Mr.  Pawsey  has  no  locus 
standi  here,  and  he  must  sit  down. 

Chairman :  I  suppose  if  we  were  to  go  more  or  less 
by  precedent  it  would  be  this.  Now  the  position 
would  be  that  Sir  Richard  Redmayne  would  leave  the 
box,  and  then  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  would  make  his  speech, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  speech  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examining  the  witnoss  on  the  hvpo- 
thesis,  he  would  have  been  finished  with  Yon  can'put 
one  or  two  hypothetical  questions,  but  you  cannot  put 
that  speech  to  him  because  it  is  not  meant  to  be  read 
to  the  witness  in  the  box. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  Rather  a  curious  course  has 
been  followed.  This  has  been  printed. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cooper :  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  had  been  submitted  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and 
kept  back  until  Sir  Richard  was  out  of  the  box,  no 
questions  could  have  been  asked  upon  it. 

Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :  If  this  had  been  respectfully 
submitted  ps  an  address,  that  would  have  been  a 
different  thing. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Cooper :  If  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  had  made  a 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  the  witness  could 
not  have  been  asked  questions  upon  it.  We  ought  to 
presume  the  document  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings,  not  before. 

Sir  Alan  Smith  :  I  must  object  to  any  question  that 
is  going  to  be  addressed  to  any  witness  on  this  report. 
I  claim  the  right,  if  any  questions  are  to  be  put,  to 
read  this  report  and  put  any  question  I  please. 

28.324.  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money :     I  do  not  want  to 
fall  foul  of  Sir  Allan  Smith  in  this  matter.     I  will  ask 
Sir   Richard   this    question.     Is    it    true    that    Civil 
Servants  do  not  get  positions  of  responsibility  until 
they  are  50?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  for  a 
moment. 

28.325.  Is  it  not  the  very  reverse  of  "the  truth?—! 
was  quite  old,  I  did  not  enter  the  civil  service  until 
I  was  43,   and  I  occupy  the  same  position  now   as  I 
did  then. 

_  28,326.  Do  you  know  Sir  John  Anderson,  K.C.B.?— 
Not  personally. 

28.327.  You  know  he  was  in  the  thirties?-  -He  was 
quite  young. 

28.328.  As  a  very  young  man  he  becamo  the  civil 
head    of    the    National    Health    Insurance    Commis- 
sioners?—Did  he?     I  will  take  it  from   you  that  he 
did. 
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28.329.  If   you   take   the   case   of  the    Ministry   of 
Shipping,  there  wore  4  or  5  young  men  nvil  sev\. 
holding  the  most  important  positions? — That  is  quite 
true. 

28.330.  If  the  statement  was  made  anywhere  that 
in  the'  civil  service  tlio  men  never  had  a  chance  until 
they    were   50,   that  statement  is   not   in   accordance 
with  the  facts  P — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

28.331.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  output.     I 
want  to   deal   first   with  the  special  question  of  the 
fall    in    output    recently,    tho    war    falls    in    output. 
Have   you    formed    any   estimate  from    your  general 
knowledge  of  our  mines  as  to  their,  what  I  may  call, 
backwardation? — I  have. 

28,a32.  What  would  you  put  it  down  to  P— Their 
backwardation? 

28,333.  I  mean  the  time  required  to  put  them  into 
a  pre-war  condition  P — The  time  required  to  put  them 
into  ;i  pre-war  condition  with  regard  to  development . 
I  should  think  I  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  said 
Uu>  average  over  the  whole  country  would  certainly 
be  three  years. 

28,a34.  That  is  in  point  of  time? — I  would  not 
like  to  bind  myself  to  a  month  or  two.  I  think  the 
general  average  mine  is  backward  in  point  of  de- 
velopment for  very  good  reasons. 

28.335.  Could  you  help  us  by  putting  it  in  the  form 
of   a   percentage?      Would   you   say    in   your   opinion 
they  were  10  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent,  down  in  point 
of  efficiency,  not  through  the  fault  of  the  miners,  but 
through   the   result  of  the   war? — I  put  it   in  point 
of  development.     That  is  the  only  way  I  can  put  it. 

28.336.  We  are   expecting  something   different? — I 
think  so.     A  properly  managed  mine  should  always 
have  in  sight  so  much  coal. 

28.337.  Forgive  me  if  we  do  not  pursue  this.     I  do 
not    want  to   waste  your   time? — The   plant   is   in   a 
backward   state  to   some  extent.     To  what  extent   I 
cannot  say.     In  some  collieries  it  is  not  in  a  back- 
ward   state;    it    is    in    others.      It    would    be    only 
generalising,   and  my  opinion  would  not  be  of  much 
value. 

28.338.  That  is  the  real  point.     The  railways  had 
a  superior  priority  with  regard  to  material  as  com- 
pared with  material  for  tubs? — The  wear  and  tear  on 
railways  is  terrific. 

28.339.  They    have    superior    priority    in    getting 
material  over  mines  in  some  respects? — Yes. 

28.340.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
mines  have  a  considerable  backwardation? — A  mine 
is   not   quite   comparable   to   a   railway.       A  railway 
wears  down  very  much  more  than  a  mine  would  wear 
down. 

28.341.  Are  there  not  particular  points  in  which  a 
man,  for  instance,  took  the  retreat  of  the  face  from 
the  underneath  rails.     That  has  occurred  during  the 
war  ? — No  doubt  there  is  a  loss  in  not  being  able  to  keep 
the  roads  and   haulage  in  the  position  it  should  be. 
At  thp  same  time  as  against  that  the  output  has  been 
falling,  which  has  to  be  put  against  that. 

28.342.  Take    the    case    of    the    tubs.     Is    it    not 
perfectly  clear  there  is  not  enough  material,  even  if 
the  mineowners  placed   their  orders   in  full  time,   to 
make,   them    in    sufficient   quantities? — No   doubt   thp 
collieries   in    respect   of   tubs   suffered   perhaps   more 
than   iu  any  other  direction. 

28.343.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  competing  claims 
for  a   limited   amount  of  material   was  so   great  be- 
tween our  claims  and  those  of  France  and  Italy  and 
all  the  othpr  users  of  metal,  and  so  forth,  that  it  was 
a   continual   struggle   for   the   little   bit   of   material 
that     was    available? — That    is    so.       The    way    we 
managed  in  the  mines  was  we  cut  down  the  develop- 
ment, the  sinking  of  new  pits  to  the  utmost  point. 

28.344.  Is  it  not  the  fact  it  was  not  really  possible 
to   make   the   tubs   the   colliery  managers  desired   to 
order? — We   were   unable  to  supply  the  collieries  to 
•*he  extent  they  required. 

28.345.  Does  it  not  therefore  follow  in  the  name  of 
commonsense,   and   is  there   not  very  strong  support 
in  reason  and  from  facts  which  we  know,  quite  apart 
from  the  evidence  produced  by  Mr.   Herbert  Smith, 
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that  the  probability  U  there  in  •  »erjr  grm»t  nhnrtage 
..I  i  ill.-,  an. I  tram*:- — I  think  in  come  rolliariee— ft 
in. u. >•  i  ..lli.-i  i<»  rnako  their  own — there  M  at 
tho  present  moment  a  shortage.  1  cannot  put  it 
in..:.-  than  that. 

16.    I'nl   \uii   notice  the  letU<r   |>u)>li»hr<l   in  one 

nl  tin-  I., .u. I. in  daily  pa  peri,  the  "  Dnily  M          Inn* 

lutli  It  iii  signed  by  a  miner.  It  i»  not  signed  by 
his  name,  but  there  U  no  doubt  it  in  an  authentic 
l.-tt.-r,  aa  tho  editor  vouches  for  it  in  a  loading  art 
It  sny.s:  "  Sir,  in  a  letter  published  in  Saturday's 
"  Daily  Mml  "  (that  wan  tli-  7th,  :ilth,.u^li  the  date 
is  not  given)  "  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  Notta  coal- 
fields we  had  worked  in  that  week  one  full  day 
(Monday)  and  two  half-days  (Turadnv  and  Wrdnrs- 
da\  i.  Since  then  we  have  completed  the  following 
working  week : —  Monday  :  full  dny,  also  afternoon 
shift;  Tuesday:  half-day,  in>  nftcrnoon  iihift;  \\ .  .| 
nesday  :  half-day,  no  afternon  shift :  Thursday:  tl 
fourths  day,  no  afternoon  shift;  Friday:  three-fnurth» 
day,  no  afternoon  shift."  Then  he  goes  on,  "  Thui 
has  been  the  general  time  worked  throughout  the 
Notts  coalfield,  which  supplies  Ijondon  with  ronl.  I 
understand  conditions  are  similar  in  the  South  York- 
shire coalfield  " — which  appears  to  be  amply  confirmed 
by  what  Mr.  Smith  says — "  Kvcn  when  we  work  we 
are  unable  to  get  the  number  of  tram.t  we  could  fill. 
These  are  shared  among  the  men.  On  Friday  we 
were  confronted  with  a  notice  informing  us  that  the 
pit  would  close  down  until  Wednesday  next."  That 
is  June  llth,  this  Wednesday  just  gone? — Whitsun- 
tide holiday  I  suppose. 

28,347.  Apart  from  the  Whitsuntide  holiday  we 
get  a  bad  week? — I  would  want  to  know  the  reason  of 
all  that. 

i£,348.  He  goes  on,  "  This  state  of  affairs  did  not 
exist  till  the  Sankey  awards  were  given,  and  wo 
miners  look  upon  it  as  an  expected  development.  A 
reduction  in  output  makes  a  good  weapon  to  fight 
the  reduction  of  hours  award,  but  I  consider  this  a 
mean  and  unjust  method  of  reducing  it,  as  the  blame 
falls  on  the  miner  and  the  fruits  of  such  scheming  on 
the  general  public.  Given  the  trams  to  do  it  with, 
the  output  could  be  increased  anything  up  to  50 
per  cent.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  Coal  Controller's 
views  on  the  matter"? — I  should  like  to  know  all 
the  details  of  the  case.  One  sees  these  letters  by  the 
score.  There  may  be  the  whole  truth,  part  truth.  01 
no  truth.  I  grant  you  there  is  a  shortage  of  tubs. 
23,349.  May  I  make  a  practical  suggestion?  Mr. 
Smith  made  an  enquiry  in  his  district? — But  not  so 
great  as  it  was  is  this  shortage  of  tubs. 

2S,3oO.  Mr.  Smith  made  enquiries  in  his  district 
Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Coal  Controllers'  office  to 
mn Ice  enquiries  of  a  similar  character,  addressing  the 
question  to  both  sides  and  getting  a  report  from  both 
sides,  not  because  it  would  give  a  complete  enquiry, 
but  it  would  give  a  superficial  account  of  what  is  going 
on  from  every  pit.  Could  not  that  be  done  within  10 
days? — No.  Supposing  I  got  one  explanation  t'ro'n 
the  management  and  another  from  the  men? 

28.351.  That  is  what  we  want? — Which  is  right? 

28.352.  In   some   cases   you   would    get    agreement. 
You  would  say  that  is  on  the  face  of  it  veracious.     In 
other   cases   where  you   get   disagreement   you   would 
make  further  enquiries? — You  would  get  innumerable 
cases.     It  is  not  a  question  of  time.     Not  only  the 
question  of  tubs,  but  all  sorts  of  questions  would  be 
raised.     One   would   have   to   visit    these    places.     I 
quite  agree  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  very  thorough 
enquiry  should  take  place,  but  it  should  be  a  thorough 
enquiry. 

28.353.  I  do  not  suggest  it  should  be  th«  end  of  tht 
enquiry? — A     preliminary     canter.      One     is     always 
chary  of  a  preliminary  canter.     It  seems  to  me  tho 
time  has  come  for  some  more  drastic  enquiry. 

28.354.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  enquiry 
made    in    the    way  that    was    done    by    Mr.    Smith. 
There  has  been  no  special  enquiry  made  by  the  Coal 
Controller? — There  is  an  enquiry  into  each  case  that 
shows  a  decrease  in  output,  not  by  questions,  but  by 
sending  somebody  down  and  by  investigation. 

28.355.  Out  of  the  3,100  mines,  how  many  have 
shown  a  decrease  in  output? — A  marked  decrease  at 
output? 

*L 
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28.356.  Any  decrease? — We  do  not  enquire  into  any 
decrease.     There  might  be  a  decrease  to-day  and  an 
increase  to-morrow. 

28.357.  A  preliminary  canter  of  the  kind  suggested 
might  be  useful  and  could  be  done  rapidly,  and  would 
point  to  what  you  should  do  further  in  the  way  of 
enquiry? — I  agree  it  could  be  done.     I  am  afraid  the 
result  would  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  make  one  wish 
that  instead  of  taking  two  bites  at  the  cherry  one  had 
taken  one — I  would  go  in  for  the  enquiry  right  off. 

28.358.  This  is  a  rapid  bite? — I  do  not  think  you 
would  got  very  much  to  swallow. 

28.359.  If    you    are   going    to    conduct   an    enquiry 
that  is  going  to  occupy  months,  during  that  time  you 
lose  a  large  amount  of  coal.     If  you  put  out  a  thing 
like  this  it  wakes  every  body  up? — I  think  the  Press 
has  wakened  them  up  now.     It  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation.    I  am  willing  to  do  anything  that  is  likely  to 
result  in  an  increased  output. 

28.360.  Apart  from  this  particular  fall  in  output, 
on  the  question  of  general  efficiency,  Professor  Kiiox, 
of  the  Cardiff  School  of  Mines,  has  told  me  that,  in 
his   opinion,    he  thinks  with  regard   to   the   surface 
plant  of  our  mines  throughout  the  country,  not  more 
than  2  per  cent.,  in  his  estimate,  is  thoroughly  effi- 
cient.    Do   you   think   that  is  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment?— I  think  it  is,  very. 

28.361.  Would  you  say  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  surface  engineering   work  is   not  up  to  date? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  the  larger  proportion.     I  should 
say  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  surface  plant  at  col- 
lieries which  is  out  of  date.     I  am  not  blaming  the 
coal  owner  for  that. 

28,302.  I  am? — So  many  of  the  collieries  are  old 
and  have  not  the  wherewithal]  to  get  the  new  plant. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
combination. 

28,363.  I  asked  Mr.  Mottram,  one  of  your  divisional 
inspectors  what  he  thought  in  his  district  was  the 
percentage  of  collieries  that  were  up  to  date  gene- 
rally, taking  them  as  a  whole,  having  regard  to  the 
size  of  their  shafts,  whether  using  machines  and  so 
forth,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  as  about  one-third 
were  up  to  date.  Would  you  give  your  opinion  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  country  as  a  whole? — That 
answer  of  his — I  do  not  remember  it — I  should 
imagine  was  capable  of  a  very  important  inter- 
pretation. 

28364.  He     interpreted     it     himself? — Might     we 
have  it? 

28365.  The  interpretation  was,  as  you  reminded  us. 
some  of  the  mines  were  started  at  a  period  more  or 
less  remote? — I  mean  something  more  than  that.     I 
mean  one-third  of  the  mines  for  instance,  in  point  of 
number,   it  might  be  two-thirds  in   point  of  output. 
All  modern  mines  are  so  much  larger  than  old  mines, 
and  draw  such  very  large  quantities  of  coal.     I  happen 
to  know  that  in  South  Yorkshire,  which  is  a  growing 
field,  some  of  the  large  collieries  are  drawing  enormous 
outputs.     The  record  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
drawn  up  one  shaft  is  bigger  than  any  coal  mine  in 
the  world,  over  4,000  tons  a  day  up  one  shaft. 

28.366.  Are  there  not  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  mines  in  this  country  that  are  not  using  the 
upcast  shaft  where  it  might  be  vised  with  advantage? 
— That  is  one  of  those  very  difficult  questions  to  which 
you  cannot  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no."     Subject  to  cer- 
tain developments  underground  there  are  cases  where 
the  upcast  shaft  could  be  used,  but  for  the  develop- 
ments   necessitated    thereby    more    capital    would    be 
required,  which  these  collieries  could  not  get. 

28.367.  That  is  another  point?— That  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  combination. 

28,367A.  I  am  not  talking  of  whether  capital  is 
available.  The  question  is  could  it  be  done  with 
advantage  apart  from  the  question  of  capital? — It 
could  be  done  with  advantage,  hut  not  with  advantage 
as  things  are. 

28.368.  Do  you  agree  there  is  a  continual  field  for 
the  application  of  more  capital  in  the  mining  industry 
to  produce  more  efficiency? — Yes. 

28.369.  It  is  a  continual  and  considerable  field? — 
Yes. 


28.370.  It  is  a  real  serious  economic  fact? — Yes. 

28.371.  You  have  expressed  that  very  clearly   with 
regard  to  pumping? — It  applies  right  through. 

28.372.  And    it    applies    equally    to    machinery    and 
conveyors,  and  so  forth? — Yes. 

28.373.  What   is   the   present   development    in    this 
countrv   of    the    manufacture   of   such    machinery    as 
coal  cutting  machines.     Has  it  developed   as  regards 
that  to  any  extent  ? — Yes,  it  has  ;  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing point.     To  a  large  extent,  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying  this,  we  are  resorting  to  American  made  coal 
cutting    machines ;    even   though    the    American    coal 
cutting  machines  are  being  sold  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  English   machines.     You  may  take  an   American 
machine   at   £675    as   against    probably   £625   for   an 
English  machine. 

28.374.  Could  you  tell  me  from  your  own  knowledge 
is  there  any  restriction  on  th  <  importation  of  Ameri- 
can machines  now?     It  is  rather  interesting.     Has  the 
Board  of  Trade  removed   all   restrictions  on  the  im- 
portations of  mining  machinery  and   plant? — I  have 
just  written  a  strong  minute  upon  it. 

28.375.  They  have   not  yet? — I   would   say,   I   have 
reasons  to  understand,  but  I  have  not  got  it  definitely 
in   writing,   that  the   Departments   which   deals   with 
that  at  any  rate  are  not  going  to  impose  any  restric- 
tions on  the  introduction  of  coal  cutting  plant  from 
America. 

28.376.  You   mean   they   are   going   to   remove   the 
restrictions    that    exist? — No;    not    going    to    impose 
them.     There  are  certain  quarters  outside  Government 
seeking  to  have  them  imposed. 

28.377.  You  mean  asking  for  a  duty? — Not  a  duty. 

28.378.  A      prohibition? — From     certain     quarters 
there    was    a    desire — 'nothing    to    do    with    the    coal 
trade — that  this   machinery — I   will   put   it   this   way 
— the  plea  put  forward  was  there  was  sufficient  pro- 
duction of  coal  cutting  machinery  in  this  country. 

28.379.  It  is  the  same  as  paper? — I  think  you  may 
take  it  from  me — 

28.380.  That    the    danger    will    be    avoided  ?— The 
danger  will  not  arise. 

28.381.  It  would  be  in  your  opinion  a  serious  danger 
to  the  coal  industry? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  introduction  of 
any  machinery  into  this  country. 

28.382.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  mine  managers.     Do  not  you  think  it  would  very 
greatly   help   in  connection   with  what   we   all  desire, 
a  desirable  sort  of   competition  of   emulation   among 
mine  managers  if  they  felt  they  were  part  of  a  system 
where  it  was  possible  to  rise  to  a  seat  on  the  Central 
Council    of    Mining    Industry    of    this    country,    for 
example? — Sir  Adam  would  call  that  conjecture. 

28.383.  Under  a  system  of  collective  ownership  and 
State  control  would  not  a  mine  manager  have  a  wider 
field  for  ambition  than  now? — I  cannot  put  it  higher 
nor   lower   than   this :    I   do    not   know   what   would 
happen  to  a  colliery  manager's  mind.     I  can  only  say 
what  would  happen  or  what  would  take  place  in  my 
mind.     I  am  not  aware  since  I  entered  the  Govern- 
ment service,  though  it  has  not  been  very  fruitful  to 
me  on  the  point  .of  £  s.  d.,  there  has  been  any  waning 
in  my  endeavour  to  do  the  best  I  cun  for  the  nation. 

28.384.  In  the  first  evidence  you  gave  in  connection 
with  the  former  part  of  this  inquiry,  you  very  clearly 
endorsed    an    opinion    that    the    present    system    of 
individual  ownership  would  have  to  go  or  ought  to  go? 
— I  did  not  say  that  exactly.     I  like  to  stick  as  nearly 
as  I  can  to  what  I  have  said.     The  words  I  used  were, 
I  think,  that  in  comparison  with  a  collective  system 
it    was    wasteful    and    extravagant.        I    have    heard 
nothing,    read    nothing   and   seen    nothing   to   change 
me  in  that  opinion. 

28.385.  Your  position1  is,  in  brief,  while  you  do  not 
desire  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  question  of  Nationa- 
lisation,   at  the  same  time  you   do   still   contend   for 
some  form   of   collective  ownership? — My   position   is 
precisely  that  in  words. 

28.386.  Mr.  Eobert  Smillie  :   There  are  a  consider- 
able  number  of   communications   from   the   collieries, 
either  signed  or  anonymous? — Yes. 

28.387.  Complaints?— Yes. 
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28.388.  Do  they  all  oome  to  headquarters  or  do  somo 
go    in    the   Divisional   Inspectors P — It  depend*   upon 
u'lietlier  they  are  addressed  to  headquarter!  or  to  the 
I'M  i ional  Inspector. 

28.389.  I   suppose  there   are  some  that   go   to   the 
Divisional  Inspectors? — They  receive  them. 

28.390.  And  some  come  to  headquarters P — Yes. 

28.391.  You    made    a    remarkable    statement.     Ymi 
said  that  all  communications,  even  anonymous  com- 
munications, are  replied  to  and  attended  to? — Yes. 

28.392.  Is  not  that  a  sweeping  statement  P — No; 

28.393.  How  do  you  know  P— That  I  received. 

28.394.  You  did   not  say  that  you  received.     I   am 
dealing  with  anonymous  communications  received  by 
a  Divisional  Inspector? — I  cannot  speak  for  him.     His 
instructions  are  to  deal  with  everything.     I  can  only 
speak    of    those    which    I    see    and   every    complaint, 
whether  anonymous  or  signed,  receives  my  attention. 

28.395.  That  comes  to  you? — Or  the  attention  of  my 
staff. 

28.396.  Before  the  Royal   Commission   on   Mines  a 
statement  of  that  kind  was  made  by  a  very  important 
witness  that  all  complaints,  anonymous  or  otherwise, 
were  attended  to.  •  He  had  to  admit  he  did  not  know 
whether  anonymous  complaints  were  attended  to  or 
not.     Are  you   in   a  position   to   know   whether  your 
anonymous    complaints     are    attended    to     by    your 
Divisional  Inspectors? — I  hope  so. 

28.397.  You   are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
they  are  or  not? — I  can  only  speak  of  those  complaints 
I  receive  and  the  instructions  I  give  to  the  Inspectors 
in  respect  of  those.     I  cannot  speak  of  what  any  man 
does  if  I  am  not  there. 

28.398.  I  will  take  that  from  you.     Many  of  them, 
I    daresay,    would    be    privileged? — In    talking  this 
matter   over  with  the  Inspectors   they  have   assured 
me  from  time  to  time  they  deal  with  all  these. 

28.399.  All  of  your  Inspectors  assure  you  that? — 
All  those  I  have  talked  to.     I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
Coal  Controller  now  at  the  moment,  but  of  the  In- 
spectors at  the  Home  Office. 

28.400.  You  answered  some  question  put  to  you  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  with  regard  to  roofing  and  timber. 
Do   you    admit,    in   view    of   the   fact   that   the   vast 
majority  of  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  which  take 
place  in  the  case  of  timber  that  it  is  important  that 
the    timbering    should    be    attended    to    and    all    the 
methods  of  timbering  should  be  improved? — Yes. 


28,401.  Do  th«  largo  iimjmily  .,(  accidoiiU,  Ui.l 
and  non-fatal,  from  lull,  Uk«  pl»o«  »l  th-  working 
face?— Yes. 

ID2.  Are    we    using    at    thn    moment    lti«    mart 

-  i.  ntifio  system  of   timbering  at  the   working  fac«.( 
Cast  your  mind  over  to  Franco  for  n  mnim-nif—l  have 
been,  as  you  have  been,  through   thi.    Kn-rich  iniiwt, 

•  mi I    I    have  studied  and    written  on   that  syiimn  of 
timbering.     That  system  of  timbering    I   »m   mther 
mi  IIIHH!  to  think,  is  capable,  and  I  think  I  have  said 
so  publicly,  of  application  to  the  roof  of  certain  col- 
!i«'i  ics  that   I  have  seen  in  parts  of  South  Wales  and 
elsewhere,   but  the   roofs   I  saw  were  what  they  call 
friable    roofs.     There    are    not    many    roofs    in    this 
country  quite  similar  to  that.     Some  of  the  results  of 
the  adoption  of  that  lattice  work  timbering  hare  ben 
very  remarkable,  not  so  much  in  saving  fatalities,  but 
in  saving   innumerable  accidents. 

28.403.  I  think  that  France,  after  they  adopted  the 
lattice  system  of  timbering  at  the  face,  reduced  their 
accidents  considerably? — Enormously. 

28.404.  Are  you  aware,  in  addition  to  the  latticing 
with  timber,  they  use  steel? — There  I  am  absolutely 
with  you.     I  think  a  great  deal  more  could  be  done 
in  driving  forward  those  thin   steel  bars,   and  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  in  a  colliery  in  Nottingham  that  it 
has    been    adopted    by    Mr.    Fowler,    and    admirably 
adopted;   it   is   a  species   of    foretimbering. 

28.405.  Mr.  Fowler,  as  you  know,  has  always  been  in 
the  lead  where  safety  was  concerned  ? — He  carried  out 
remarkable  improvements  in  old  collieries. 

28.406.  Do   you   think    the   mere  question   of    cost 
should  stand  in  the  way  if  human  life  and  limb  is  to 
be  saved  within  reasonable  bounds? — You  can  get  coal 
at  too  cheap  a  price.     I  grant  you  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  coal  ought  to  be  obtained   with  the  greatest 
degree  of  safety  and  health  to  those  getting  it. 

28.407.  When    you    speak   of   scientific   timbering, 
according  to  your  rules,  you  mean  there  shall  be  no 
portion  of  the  exposed  roof  more  than  a  certain  dis- 
tance   from    a    prop    or   other    support? — Systematic 
timbering. 

28.408.  We  have  not,  as  far  as  you  know,  attempted 
to  put  in  force  the  French  lattice  system  of  timbering? 
No,  we  have  not. 

Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir 
Richard,  for  the  great  assistance  you  have  rendered 
to  the  Commission  both  at  the  last  stage  and  the 
present  stage  of  this  enquiry. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Chairman:  There  are  one  or  two  announcements  I 
have  co  make.  In  Hansard  of  the  29th  May,  1919,  a 
question  was  asked  by  Major  Nail  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  following  effect:  "  Major  Nail  asked 
the  Minister  of  Labour  what  are  the  usual  subsistence 
allowances  given  to  members  of  a  Royal  Commission ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  members  now  sitting  on  the  Coal 
Commission,  is  that  amount  a  sum  equal  to  £1,500  a 
year? "  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  presume,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  answers,  •'  Members  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions are  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  one  guinea  for 
each  night  (covering  a  period  of  24  hours),  on  which 
they  may  be  necessarily  absent  from  home  on  duties 
connected  with  the  Commission.  This  rate  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Coal  Industry  Commission."  I  desire  to 
say  publicly  that  no  member  of  rthis  Commission  has 
claimed  or  received  that  allowance.  We  have  now 
concluded  this  part  of  the  Inquiry.  I  observe  from 
the  shorthand  notes  over  28,000  questions  have 


been  asked.  I  have  already  announced  the  number 
of  witnesses  and  the  class  of  witnesses  which 
have  teen  called,  altogether  116.  I  should  like, 
if  I  may,  to  thank  the  shorthand  writer  for 
the  very  excellent  way  in  which  he  has  let  us 
have  so  promptly  the  notes  from  time  to  time.  I 
should  further  like  to  thank,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  for  the  very 
accurate  reports  they  have  put  in  the  daily  papers 
from  day  to  day,  I  think  they  have  been  forgotten 
very  often.  I  have  read  most  of  the  reports,  and  I 
have  hardly  discovered  one  single  mistake  in  them; 
they  are  much  to  the  point,  and  the  members  of  the 
public  who  cannot  be  here  ought  to  be  indebted  for  the 
very  lucid  account  they  have  received  from  time  to 
time.  The  Commission  will  now  have  a  private 
sitting,  and  I  hope  that  the  report  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  quite  e»rly  on  Friday 
morning  the  20th  inst. 
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